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Also, petition of the same body, favoring the pure-lard bill to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. . s 

Also, petition of the same body, to prevent gambling in farm 
products—to the Committee on iculture. t 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural mails 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. “ : 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of H. S. Miller and 44 other citi- 
gens of Prescott, Pierce N 0 4 Wis., in favor of passage of 
Washburn-Hatch antioption bill to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. ‘ 

Also, petition of Sylver Hjerleid and other citizens of Taylor, 
Wis., in favor of antioption bill—to the Committee on Agricul- 


ture. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa: Petition of the Friends Society 
of Christian Endeavor, Iowa Falls, Iowa, asking that the World's 
Fair be closed on Sunday, that no liquors be sold, and that the 
art department be managed according to the American standard 
of purity—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. 

Also, paper from 9 citizens of Howard and Mitchell Counties, 
Towa, protesting against the repes of import duty on barley—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HITT: Petitions of Union Grange, of Illinois, for a pure- 
tood. law, the pure-lard bill, and to prevent gambling in farm 
products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

è Also, a petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, two memorials, one of H. L. Reeder & Co., of Kent, III., 
and the other of G. Hill & Son, remonstrating against the pas- 
sage of Senate bills 1757 and 1268, and House bill 2699 — to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of B. F. Miller and 36 others, of Leaf River, III., 

t the passage of the antioption bill—to the Committee on 
culture. - 
Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi: Claim of James J. Nance, of 
Cl rne County Miss. —to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOO of New York: Petitions of A. C. Anderson, 

rincipal of Forestville (N. X.) Academy, and Florence A. Hurl- 
feck, preceptress of Forestville Free Academy, for the adoption 
of the metric system of weights in the customs service of the 
United States—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 


ures. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota: Petition from citizens of 
Pembina County, N. Dak., for constitutional amendment to pre- 
vent public funds from being appropriated for support of sec- 
tarian institutions—to the Co ttee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Lotus Grange, extending free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, favoring pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of citizens of Island Lake, Rolette County, N. 
Dak., for free binding-twine—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio: Petition of the National Philatelic 
Soclety, of Cleveland, Ohio, praying for the removal of the duty 
on postage stamps, both cancelled and uncancelled—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KYLE: Petition of Mrs. L. C. Luckie, J. W. Honall, 
and others, of Holly Springs, Miss., praying that the Columbian 

ition be closed on Sunday—to the Select Committee on the 
Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. LAYTON: Petitions of Jackson, Willshire, and Jen- 
nings Granges, of Ohio, to prevent gambling in farm products— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petitions of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

ney. `- 

Also, petitions of the Jackson and Jennings Granges, favoring 
a pure-food law—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Willshire Grange, for the pure-lard bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition from the same body, to encourage silk culture— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LITTLE: Petition of 37 citizens of New York, for a 
sixteenth amendment to the Constitution, prohibiting establish- 
ment of any form of religion or appropriation of money to any 
institution wholly or in part under sectarian control—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LOUD: Petition of San Francisco Chamber of Com- 
merce, praying for the improvement of Alvisoand Cavote Sloughs 
in California—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 
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By Mr. MK AIG: Petition of John J. Summers, for relief to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. ` 

By Mr. MEREDITH: Petition of Sarah E. Jackson, executrix 
of the will of Thomas Fisler, deceased, praying for the reference 
of his claim to the Court of Claims, under act of March 3, 1883— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania: Petition numerously signed 
by citizens of the Second Congressional district of Pennsylvania, 
urging Congress to pass a law preventing the landing of crimin 
and pauper immigrants upon our shores and for a revision of the 
naturalization laws, and for such legislation as is required to sub- 
mitan amendment to the Constitution of the United States that 
no State shall grant the right of suffrage to any person not a 
citizen of the United States—to the Select Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of Wylie Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, 
though favoring the success of the World's Columbian Fair, yet 
earnestly protesting ogoni granting a loan unless upon condi- 
tion that the Fair shall be closed on the Sabbath day—to the Se- 
lect Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. O'DONNELL: Petition of citizens of Le Roy, Mich., 
asking for passage of Washburn-Hatch antioption bill—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a resolution passed by Grand Association, Patrons of 
Industry, of Michigan, favoring free delivery of rural mails and 
election of such carriers by the people—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. PAGE of Rhode Island: Petitionof William F. Knight 
and 75 others, for act regarding immigration and citizenship— 
to the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor, First Baptist Church, Ida Grove, for closing 
World’s Fair on Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Colum- 
bian Exposition. 

Also, petition of Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 

of First Congregational Church, Spencer, Iowa, for closing 
World’s Fair on Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Colum- 
bian Exposition. 
By Mr. POST: Petition of J. W. Fisher and other members of 
the One hundred and third Illinois Volunteer Infantry, asking 
that the charge of desertion against James Stobaugh be re- 
moved—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, papers in the case of Helen Lermond—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

„ of William Appleby, for relief to the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. 

Also, papers relating to the bill for the relief of the heirs of 
Samuel Vaucil—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petitions of South Jubilee Grange, of Illinois, favoring a 
pee law, to encourage silk culture, and to prevent gam- 

ling in farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- $ 

Also, petition of the same body, favoring the pure-lard bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts disered- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Grange 181, of Massachusetts, 
to prevent adulteration of food—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also, petition of same body, for free. delivery of mails—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. REED: Petitions of Cornish: and Cape Elizabeth 
Granges, of Maine, to prevent gambling in farm products—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- s 

Also, a petition of. the Sapa Elizabeth Grange, for pure-lard 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, a petition of the same body, to encourage silk culture— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. REYBURN: Two petitions asking that an article be 
3 in the Constitution preventing the union of church 
and State to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition in favor of naturalization law—to the Select 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition in favor of immigration laws—to the Select 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana; Claim of Mrs. Mary Gard- 
ner, of St. Landry Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania: Petition of Oxford 
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Grange, extending free pers fay mails—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post- ` 

Also, petition of the same body, to prevent gambling in farm 
products—to the Committee on egricultare. 

Also, petition of the same body, favoring pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: Petition of Mrs. P. H. Luqueer, presi- 
dent Woman’s Council, and others, for passage of an act to pro- 
hibit employment of women or girls in any place where liquor 
is sold—to the Committee on the Judi : 

By Mr. RUSK: Petition of the Board of Trade of city of Bal- 
timore—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SNODGRASS: Petition of citizens of Polk County, 
Tenn., to clean out the Hiawassee River—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. SPERRY: Petition of sundry persons relating to con- 
stitutional amendment—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEVENS: Petitions of Andover Grange, of Massa- 
chusetts, favoring a pure-food law, the pure-lard bill, to encour- 
age silk culture, and to prevent gambling in farm products—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: Memorial of Pastors’ Associa- 
sion, of Princeton, Ky., praying that the World’s Exposition at 
Chicago be prohibited by law from being opened on Sunday—to 
the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. STUMP: Petition of over 3,000 ci of Cecil County, 
Mä., praying for better mail facilities and increase of compensa- 
tion of postmasters—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR: Petitions of North Jackson 
Grange, of Ohio, to prevent gambling in food products, and to 
encourage silk culture—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- $ 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting iegal-tender currency—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of 420 citizens of Ohio, in favor of more stringent 
immigration laws to the Select Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: Petition of citizens of Morris- 
town, Tenn., protesting against opening the World’s Fair on 
Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Columbian tion. 

By Mr. WADSWORTH: Petition of postmasters of Wyoming 
County, in regard to compensation—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WIKE: Memorial of the Illinois State Federation of 
Labor, indorsed by the Trade and Labor Assembly of Quincy, 
III., relative to the subject of foreign immigration to the Select 
Committee on Im tion and Naturalization. 

Also, petitions of Social and Rubicon Granges, of Illinois, favor- 
ing a pure-food law and to prevent gambling in farm products— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the some bodies, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for the pure-lard measure— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, a petition of the Social Grange, to encourage silk cul- 
ture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Union Grange, of Illinois, for free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a memorial of the Illinois State Federation of Labor, in- 
dorsed by Cigarmakers’ Union, No. 47, of Quincy, III., for restric- 
tion of immigration tothe Select Committee on tion and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts: Petition of Southboro 
Grange, encouraging silk culture, to prevent bling in farm 
products, and to prevent adulteration of pure food—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural mails— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, favoring pure-lard law—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 0 

Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts discred- 
ae legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

Also, Petition of President Charles W. Eliot and the faculty 
of arts and sciences of Havard University, recommending the 
placing of Naval Observatory at Washington under the direction 
im th ae sca practical astronomer—to the Committee on Naval 
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By Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carolina: Petition of citizens of 
Guilford College, N. C., in reference to a pro amendment 
to the Constitution—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Sy Mr. WINN: Petition of James E. Covington, Pie A ears 
of N. J. Cook, deceased, praying for reference of his claim to 
Court of Claims under act of ch 3, 1883—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, petition of George Cook, of Cherokee County, Ga., pray- 
ing for reference of his claim to Court of Claims under act of 
March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. YOUMANS: Petition of Grand Traverse, DeWitt, 
Birch Run, Crystal, Michigan, Crystal, Liberty, and Lafayette 
Granges, of Michigan, encouraging silk culture; to prevent gam- 
bling in farm products, and to prevent adulteration of pure 
food—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the sames bodies, favoring pure-lard law—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, prohibiting confracts dis- 


crediting legal-tender currency—to Committee on Banking” 
and Currency. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 8 


SATURDAY, March 12, 1892. 


The House met at 120’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
W H. 1 D. D. 

e Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 

Mr. COOMBS. Mr Speaker 7 * 
= TRA] SPEAKER. Does the gentleman rise respecting the 

ournal? 

Mr. COOMBS. I rise respecting the Journal, to ask that it be 
so amended as to remove from it the statement that I was brought 
2 ve bar of the House last evening under arrest. I was detained 
at home—— 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privilege. 

Mr. COOMBS. I am not through yet. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The gentleman from Massachusetts will 
state his question of privilege. 

Mr. W. ere has been no rule adopted by the House 
orde a call of the House so far as shown by the Journal as 
read. e Journal as read from the desk does not show the 
adoption of any such rule. y 

The SP. ER. There is one motion now pending to correct 
the Journal. The Chair will hear the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. WALKER] after this is disposed of. 

Mr. COOMBS. As the record of arrest against me is made 
upon technical grounds, I shall defend it upon technical grounds, 
feeling myself at liberty to do so under the circumstances. In 
the first place, I was not waited upon by the Sergeant-at-Arms 
nor by any of hisdeputies. I was notified by a page of the House, 
who, I now understand, was sent by the Sergeant-at-Arms, that 
I was required to attend in order to make a quorum, and, al- 
though I was sick, I immediately came to the House, not in the 
custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms or at the expense of the House, 
but at my own expense; and, in fact, I also paid the expenses of 
the messenger. [Laughter] I claim, Mr. Speaker, thatas soon 
as I was notified of the requirement of the House, like a good 
member I did all in my power to comply with it; and I now ask 
that . Journel be corrected on that point so far as I am con- 
cerned. 

Mr. BYNUM. If the gentleman will permit me, I want to ask 
him a question or two. : 

Mr. MBS. Certainly. 

Mr. BYNUM. Was not the page to whom the gentleman re- 
fers eyon man whois the assistant of the Sergeant-at-Arms? 

Mr. COO I was told that the Seageant-at-Arms had sent 
word that I was required in the House to make a quorum, and 
accordingly I came. 

Mr. B M. Mere you not informed that a warrant was out 
for your arrest? 

r. COOMBS. I had no information to that effect. 
. BYNUM. Did not the young man accompany you to the 
ouse? 

Mr. COOMBS. The yo man accom ed me in the car 
and I paid his fare. 8 ro 

Mr. BYNUM. But you accompanied him to the Capitol? 

Mr. COOMBS. Yes, sir. Furthermore, I wish to say thatthe 
Sergeant-at-Arms did not accompany me into this Hall. I came 
upon the floor of the House of my own volition, and after I had 
come upon the floor I was met here by the deputy sergeant-at- 
arms with the request that I appear before the Speaker. I make 
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this statement so that the facts may be brought out clearly, not 
specially with reference to the effect upon myself, but rather with 
reference to the effect upon the feeling of the House. It 
does not seem to me to be proper that a member who is willing 
and anxious to do his duty, and who, even when he is foating un- 
well, makes every effort to re nå to the requirement of the 
House as soon as he is notified of it, should be put upon record as 
having been brought here by force, and for that reason I object 
to the Journal so far as it puts me in that light. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, the officer of the House has no 
right to be heard in this matter on the floor, and therefore I think 
it is 3 to him that I should make a short statement in 
answer tothe gentlemanfrom New York. Itiswell known, even 
if the Journal does not show the fact, that there was a call of the 
House last evening, that there was no quorum responding, that 
the House ordered the arrest of absent members, and that a war- 
rant for such arrest was issued and placed in the hands of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms. 

According to what has been the custom (and I apprehend that 
no member ought to make any complaint because of this fact) the 
Sergeant-at-Arms or his deputy, in the execution of the warrant 
(which simply calls for all absent members, the name of each 
member being upon a slip of paper), when he meets a member, 
simply hands him his name and puts him upon his parole to ap- 

rat the House. Instead of accompanying the member here, 

e officer probably says, Will you 8 to the Capitol and report 
at the Sergeant-at-Arms’ office?” This has always been done. 
Of course in such a case the member is constructively under ar- 
rest, though in fact not brought here by the officer, but coming 
voluntarily at his request. This fact, I think, does not free an 
member from the arrest under which he has been placed; and 
believe the Sergeant-at-Arms when he brought here the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CoomsBs] and the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WALKER], under the circumstances, was dis- 
charging the orders of this House. 

There is simply one other thing I wish tosay. There was some 
complaint last evening that the Sergeant-at-Arms was executing 
the orders of the House upon Republican members and not upon 
Democrats. I take this opportunity to say that while this com- 
plaint was made and was probably believed because of the fact 
that the gentlemen from Massachusetts [Mr. RANDALL and Mr. 
WALKER| were the first to be arraigned at the barof the House, 
yet subsequently the gentlemen from New York [Mr. WARNER 
and Mr. MBS] were brought in. I think the Sergeant-at- 
Arms was endeavoring to execute the authority of the House 
fairly and legally, and yet as mercifully as he could. I do not 
believe he is 5 — y liable to any criticism. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from New York[Mr. COOMBS] 
makes a motion to correct that part of the Journal which states 
he was arrested and brought before the House last night. The 
Chair will cause a portion of the rule to be read, after which he 
will submit the motion. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Members who voluntarily appear shall, unless the House otherwise direct, 
be immediately admitted to the Hall of the House, and they shall report their 
names to the Clerk to be entered upon the Journal as present. 

Mr. COOMBS. I had come here to report my name to the 
Clerk under that rule. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I ask that the first paragraph of clause 2 of 
Rule XXV, be read: 

The Clerk read as follows: ~ 


2. In the absence of a quorum, fifteen members, including the Speaker, if 
there is one, shall be authorized to compel the attendance of absent mem- 
bers, and in all calls of the House the names of the members shall be called 
by the Clerk, and the absentees noted; the doors shall then be closed, and 
those for whom no sufficient excuse is made may, by order of a ority of 
those mt, be sent for and arrested, wherever they may be found, by offi- 
cers to be appointed by the Sergeant-at-Arms for that purpose, and their at- 
tendance secured: and the House shall determine upon what condition they 
shall be discharged. 


Mr. COOMBS. Iwish to make only one further remark in re- 
lation to this matter. If I am to be a victim in this proceedi 
on account of being a Democrat, I am perfectly willing to stan 
in that position. I have received benefits from the Democratic 
party, and there is no reason why I should not be willing to stand 
somewhat in the attitude of a sacrifice on their behalf. [Laugh- 
ter.] But I do not believe it is the intention or desire of the 
House to be discourteous or unjust to any member. Hence, I ask 
a vote on my proposition. 

The SPEAK The Clerk will read that portion of the Jour- 
nal which the gentleman from New York moves to amend. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


The Seygeant-at-Arms appeared at the bar of the House, having in custod 
— 5 1 and Mr. WALKER, who submitted their excuses for failure 
atten : 

* * = * = * + 


The t-at-Arms appeared at the bar of the House, haying in 
custody Mr. WARNER, Mr. MBS, and Mr. QUACKENBUSH, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to 
correct the Journal—— 

Mr. WALKER. I ask to be heard before that question is put 
because if the gentleman from New York is not excused Lought 


not to be; and if he is excused, I ought to be. I would like the 
privilege of saying a word. 
The PEAK E. The Chair recognizes the gentleman on this 


motion. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I do not ask for any change or 
modification of the rules of the House on my behalf, and, as I un- 
derstand, neither does my friend from New York. But the rule 
explicitly provides, according to my underst , that mem- 
bers who voluntarily appear when it comes to their knowledge 
that they are personally wanted at the House to make a quorum 
shall be treated differently from those who are arrested an 
brought before the bar of the House. According to the express 
provision of the rule, if members voluntarily appear under a 
call of the House” they give their names to the Clerk, as has 
been customary in previous Congresses, and he is required to 
enter their names on the roll, and that closes the matter. 

When I came here last evening I had not been informed that 
there was any warrant out for my arrest; I was not told that I 
was under arrest. I supposed I was coming up here voluntarily. 
When I got halfway here, and while we were talking in the car- 
riage about co here, the Doorkeeper, who was in the car- 
riage with me, that certain words been said to him by 
one of the officers of the House indica’ I was in his charge 
before we started in the carriage, but notin my hearing. 

When I came to the House I was popped at the door by the 
assistant sergeant-at-arms, Mr. Hill. was endeavoring to 
enter the House, as I had a right to do under the rule of the 
House. He refused to allow me to come alone, and entered with 
me, my protestations to the contrary notwithstanding. After the 
fact came to my knowledge that I was wanted at the House, as I 
stated, last evening in pursuance of the rule here referred to, I 
voluntarily appeared, and hence this part of the Journal is man- 
ifestly incorrect so far as I am concerned. Either that, or else 
this rule means nothing at all. It is mere surplusage. I was 
co into the House, asI had aright to come in under the 
rule, to have my name recorded as being present. 

Mr. BYNUM. Let me ask the gentleman a question: If it is 
usual to send for members of the House with a carriage when 
they are wanted here? 

. WALKER. I knew nothing about the carriage. 

Mr. BYNUM. You came in it. 

Mr. WALKER. I did; but I did not know that it was in the 
employ of the House. I supposed I was going to pay for it until 


I got 5 
r. O' L of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I rise to acor- 

rection of the Journal. 

The SPEAKER. 
now ponang 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, one word further and then I 
Iam done. I wish to state, so that there can be no mistake about 
it, that before I knew there was an officer of the House present 
I was on my way here to the House, and was detained from exe- 
cuting my N by the officer and not permitted to proceed. 

The SPEA The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New York to correct the Journal by striking there- 
from so much as shows that he was arrested under the dings 
of the call of the House last evening and brought before the bar. 

Mr. BYNUM. I understand, Mr. Speaker, that this House is 

uired by the Constitution to keepa journal of its p i 

It is a fact that certain 3 were brought here last night 
under an order of the House, and were presented at the bar of 
the House, Which matter forms a part cf the record of the pro- 
ceedings of this body. If you strike that out now you simpl 
strike from the proceedings of the House that which the Consti. 
tution requires to be kept there. 

The SP. ER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York . COOMBS]. 

The question was en; and on a division there were—ayes 
72, noes 51. 

Mr. DUNGAN and Mr. PEARSON made the point that no 
quorum had voted. 

Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to embarrass the 
business of the House, and I will withdraw my motion if the op- 


position is insisted 2 gan 
want to insist upon the point that no quo- 


Mr. PEARSON. 
rum has voted. 

Mr COOMBS. Ihave stated that I would withdraw my mo- 
tion, but I wish to give the reasons; not that I think I am 
making an unjust or improper request, but simply that I do not 
want to em the business of the House by further delay. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the gentleman’s 
motion will be withdrawn, 


There is a motion to correct the Journal 
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There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. If there be no further objection the Journal 


will be approved. 
Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. I rise to a question of privi- 


lege. 
The SPEAKER. With reference to the Journal? 
Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. With reference to the Jour- 


Mr. Speaker, I am entered on the Journal as one of those who 
was excused from attendance on the session last night when a 
call of the House was ordered. Owing to the kindness of my 

ood colleague [Mr. REILLY], ever kind and considerate to me, he 

ad me exc from attendance. What I want to state to the 
House is that I was not sick, and was not infirm, nor was I pre- 
vented from coming by any other reason except that I did not 
come, having no b upon the Private Calendar—no pension 
bills—and, as has been my custom always under such circum- 
stances, I absented myself from the Friday night session. 

But, sir, while I do not think that I should have been excused, 
I certainly do not want to be excused upon any such grounds as 
those which were stated. For, in my now twenty-seventh year 
of service in this House, by the blessing of God I never have 
been detained from the House by sickness but one and one-half 
days, and I want the Lord to continue his blessing to me so lon 
"Ni shall be permitted to remain here. [Laughter and applause. 

TheSPEAKER. If there be no further objection, the Journ 
will be approved. 

There was no objection. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, announced that 
the Senate had „with amendments, the bill (H. R. 6876) to 
provide for certain urgent deficiencies in the sppropriaiiona for 
1 — service of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1892. 

It also announced that the Senate had passed bills of the fol- 
lowing titles, in which concurrence was requested: 

A bill (S. 2451) authorizing the 5 f the Treasury to 
reconvey to Lucius U. Maltby and Louise W. Maltby his wife, 
Margaret Elizabeth Lucas, and the Sea Girt Land Improvement 
Company a piece of land selected as a site for the Squan Inlet 
light station, New Jersey, but found to be unsuitable for the pur- 

of said station. 

A bill (S. 1646) making Laredo, Tex., a subport of entry. 

ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN STUDENTS IN PARIS. 


The Speaker laid before the House a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a copy of a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of State, submitting an estimate of ap- 
propriation for the rent of a building for the use of the Associa- 
tion of American Students in Paris; which was ordered to be 
printed, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


BINDING MANUSCRIPT PAPERS, DEPARTMENT OF STATE. 


The Speaker laid before the House a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a copy of a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of State, sub rung ao estimate of ap- 
propriation for continuing the work of binding „ pa- 
pers, Department of State; which was ordered to be printed, and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

AMENDMENT TO ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The Speaker laid before the House a letter from the Secretary 
of War, transmitting a letter from the Com ry-General of 
Subsistence, sug; an amendment to the bill (H. R. 6923) 
m appropriations for the support of the Army; which was 
ordered to be printed, and referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

G. W. SMITH, DECEASED. 

The Speaker laid before the House a communication from the 
Court of Claims, 8 a copy of the finding of the court 
in the case of G. W. Smith, deceased, against the United States; 
which was ordered to be printed, and referred to the Committee 
on War Claims, 

APPOINTMENT OF CONFEREES. 

The SPEAKER announced the appointment of Mr. RICHARD- 
SON, Mr. MCKAIG, and Mr. BRODERICK as conferees upon the 
r votes of the two Houses upon the amendment to the 
resolution of the House providing for the printing of the eulo- 
gies upon Hon. W. H. F. Lee, late a Representative from the 

state of Virginia; and upon the disagreeing votes of the two 
Houses upon the amendment to the resolution of the House to 
rovide for printing the ologio delivered in Co upon 
on. Leonidas C. Houk, late a Representative from the State of 
Tennessee. 
REPORT OF THE NATIONAL ACADEMY OF SCIENCES, 1801. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the resolution of the 


Senate providing for the printing of 2,000 additional copies of 
the report of the National Academy of Sciences for 1891; which 
was referred to the Committee on Printing. 


THIRTEENTH ANNUAL REPORT, UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL 
SURVEY. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the resolution of the 
Senate providing for the printing of 12,000 additional copies of 
the thirteenth annual report of the Director of the United 
States Geological Survey; which was referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 

SEWERAGE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the resolution of the Sen- 
ate providing for the printing of 700 additional coi of the re- 

rt of the rd of sanitary enginéers of the District of Co- 
umbia upon the sewerage of the District, for the official use of 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following bills 
of the Senate; which were severally read a first and second time, 
ecu to be printed, and referred to the committees named 

ow: 

A bill (S. 44) for the relief of William Clift—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

A bill (S. 218) e the county of Clallam, in the State of 
Washington, for public buildings, the proceeds of the sale of cer- 
tain public lands—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

A bill (S. 370) granting an increase of pension to James H. Os- 
good—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (S. 620) to amend an act entitled An act to promote 
the administration of justice in the Army,” approved October 1, 
1890—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. gt ag provide for the collection, custody, and ar- 
rangement of the military records of the American Revolution 
and the war of 1812—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

A bill (S. 695) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
survey and mark the boundary between the State of Nebraska 
and the State of South Dakota which lies west of the Missouri 
River—to the Committee on . 

A bill (S. 798) for the relief of the legal representatives of John 
e and Thomas D. Harris—to the Committee on War 

8. 

A bill (S. 839) granting a right of way to the Jamestown and 
Northern Railway through the Devils Lake Indian Reservation, 
in the State of North Dakota—to the Committee on Indian Af- 


fairs. 

A bill (S. 1492) to authorize the appointment of an inspector of 
plumbing in the District of Columbia, and for other purposes— 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 1612) to compensate Thomas G. Hayes for legal serv- 
ices rendered under direction of the Attorney-General—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A pill (S. 1644) authorizing the Continental Bridge Company 
to construct a bridge across the Rio Grande River at or near 
Brownsville, Tex.—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

A bill (S. 1647) to authorize the Alabama Grand Trunk Rail- 
road Company to bridge across the Tallapoosa and CoosaRivers— 
to the Co ttee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

A bill (S. 1759) for the relief of the heirs of Nathaniel Ma- 
gruder—to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 1884) to prevent fraud upon the water revenues of 
the District of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

A bill (S. 2001) for the relief of the sufferers by the wreck of 
the United States revenue cutter Gallatin off the coast of Massa- 
chusetts—to the Committee on Claims. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 
A messag 


e from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed the following concurrent 
resolution: 

Resolved 15 the Senate (the House Ae 8 5 concurring), In pursu- 
ance of the legislation heretofore en for the uisition of a suitable site 
for a Government ting Office, that the Co ttee on Printing, — — 
jointly with the House Committee, be, and the same are hereby, empow: 
and instructed to ascertain the most suitable site for that pence in the 
District), looking to the future growth of the country and the gr wing de- 
mands upon the t establishment, ascertain the fair value of the same, 
and make report of such Investigation and result. 


EDWARD S. ARMSTRONG. 
Mr. NORTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 


the bill (S. 18) for the relief of Edward S. Armstrong may be 
permitted tolie on the Speaker’s table until such time as the Com- 
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mittee on Claims are given op 
cal bill that is now be 


rtunity to report upon an identi- 
g considered by them. 

ee being no objection, the bill was ordered to lie on the 
table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. COBB of Alabama, indefinitely, on account of important 
business. r 
To Mr. MCKINNEY, for ten days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL. 


Mr.SAYERS. Mr. Spreken I ask unanimous consent that the 
bill (H. R. 6876) to provide for certain urgent deficiencies in the 
appopriations for the service of the Government for the fiscal 
ear onang June 30, 1892, which has just been reported from the 
nate with amendments, be taken up, that the House non-con- 
cur in the Senate amendments, and ask for aconference. I will 


state in support of that request, Mr. Speaker, that it is high], 
important t the e for the Printing Office shoul 
be made as soon as possible. 


The SPEAKER. Is this a request.of the committee? 

Mr.SAYERS. It is not; because I have not been able to see 
the members of the committee. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the 5 7 of the gen- 
tleman from Texas? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

So the Senate amendments were nonconcurred in, and the re- 
quest for a conference was agreed to. 


8 
The 8 EAEER said: The Chair will appoint as conferees 
on the part of the House Mr. SAYERS, Mr. HOLMAN, and Mr. 
DINGLEY. 

REPRINT OF SILVER BILL AND REPORTS. 


Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I have been requested by a large 
number of gentlemen on both sides of the silver question to have 

rinted an additional number of copies of the report of the ma- 
pan and views of the minority. They say there are a great 
many calls on them fot copies of those reports, and I ask that an 
additional 10,000 of the Topon be printed. } 

Several MEMBERS. And the bill also. 

Mr. BLAND. I also ask that the bill be reprinted. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I want to ask the gentleman from Mis- 
souri if he can tell us whether or not the order for printing 10,000 
additional copies has been executed, and whether they have been 
delivered to the House? There has already been an order made 
for 10,000 additional copies. 

Mr. BLAND. That is very true. So far as my personal 
knowledge extends it was, they are exhausted. is re- 
quest comes from various members, who state that they have had 
applications all around for them and can not supply them. 

r. RICHARDSON. I do not object. : 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I suppose they are to be 
distributed Ta rata among the members. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman does not embody that in his 
motion; but the Chair supposes that it is the intention that these 

ies shall be issued pro rata through the folding room. 
“Mr. BLAND. Certainly. I wish to ask in connection with 
that, however, that 1,000 copies be for the use of the committee, 
as a great mng eet ase apply directly to the committee for them. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that 10,000 additional copies of the report of the 
meong and views of the minority on the silver bill be printed, 
1,000 for the use of the committee, and the other 9,000 to be dis- 
tributed pro rata among the other members. 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BLAND. I also ask that there be a reprint of the bill. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


THE RULES. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the adoption of the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 
It is in regard to printing pamphlet copies of the rules. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. RICHARDSON. It will not take but a moment. 

Mr. ENLOE. I do not care if it takes but one moment, but I 
do not want it taken up and discussed. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That there be ted, under the direction of the Speaker, 1,000 
co of the rules of the House of Representatives for the use of the House, 


Is there objection? 


to be distributed by the Clerk. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. I will state that it will only cost $22. 

a SPEAKER. If there be no objection this order will be 
made. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the consideration of 
bills on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I want to make this request in 
that connection. When the Committee of the Whole House 
arose on Friday a week ago there were three bills that had been 
2 770 through the committee, but were not passed in the House. 

would like to have them voted upon before the House goes 
into Committee of the Whole. 

FIRST METHODIST CHURCH, JACKSON, TENN. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1216) for the relief 5 the lap Methodist Church, in the city of 


4 ackson, Tenn. 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
to the trustees of the First Methodist Epis- 


authorized and directed to pay 
copal Church South, in the city of Jackson, Tenn., the sum of $4,050.89, for 
the use of said church as a hospital and for other purposes, and for damages 
pt Soe to said church during the war; which sum shall be in full for all 
el said church may have for rents and damages. 

The SPEAKER. Is this bill reported without amendment 
from the Committee of the Whole? 

Mr. ENLOE. It is reported without amendment. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. S er, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Tennessee if there was a unanimous report in favor of 
this claim? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin that this bill was reported from the Committee of the 
Whole to the House with a favorable recommendation. It had 
been considered by the Committee of the Whole, or it would not 
now be before the House. The question is on ordering the bill 
to be e d for a third reading. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading; and, 
being re pipes it was accordingly read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. BUTLER and Mr. DUNGAN. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 81, noes 23. 

Mr. DUNGAN. Mr. Speaker, in the absence of the 
men from Texas [Mr. KILGORE and Mr. BAILEY], I 
point of no quorum. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio raises the ques- 


entle- 
the 


tion of no quorum. The Chair will appoint as tellers the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE] and the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. DuNGAN]. 

Mr. COOP 


Mr. Speaker, I rise to state that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] is in his seat. Thaughter 

After some time spent in the count by tellers, A 

Mr. DOUNGAN said: Mr. Speaker, have I the right to with- 
draw er at of no quorum? 

Mr. BAILEY. I would renew it if the gentleman did so; so 
he might as well not withdraw the point. 

After further time pens in the count by tellers, 

Mr. ENLOE said: Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The N was taken; and there were—yeas 146, nays 31, 


not voting 153; as follows: 
YEAS—146, 

Abbott, Coolidge, Johnstone, S. C. Price. 
Alderson, Coombs, Kribbs, Randall, 
Alexander, Cooper, Kyle, Reilly, 
Amerman, Covert, „ Richardson 
Arnold, Cox, N. Y. Lanham, Robertson, La. 
Baker, Cox, Tenn. Lapham, cull, 
Bar A Crain, x. son, Va. Shonk, 
Beeman, Crosby, Lawson, Ga. Smith, 
Bentley, Culberson, Layton, Snodgrass, 
Blount, Curtis, Livingston, 1 
Boatner, Davis, Lockwood, Steven: 
Boutelle, De Armond, Mallory, Stone, W. A. 
Bowman De Forest, Mansur, Stone, Ky. 
Branch, Dixon, McAleer, Storer, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Dungan, McClellan. Stump, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Durborow, McCreary, ey. 
Brickner, Edmunds, McGann, Taylor, Tenn. 
Brunner, llis, MeKeighan, Terry, 
Buchanan, Va. English McKenna, ‘Tillman, 
Bullock, Enloe, McRae, ‘Townsend, 
Bunn, Epes, Meredith, Tucker, 
Bunting, Everett, Mitchell, Warwick, 
Bushnell, Forney, Montgomery, Washington, 
Bynum, antz, Moses, Watson, 
Cadmus, Goodnight, Norton, Waugh, 
Caminetti, Grady, Oates, Wheeler, Mich. 
Caruth, Greenleaf. x O'Neil, Mass. Wike, 
Castle, are, O'Neill, Pa. W.: N.C. 
Cate, Harries, Outhwaite, Wilson, Ky. 
Causey, Harter, Parrett, Wilson, Wash 
Chipman, Hayes, lowa Patterson,Tenn. Wilson, Mo. 
Clancy, erbert, Pearson, ‘Winn, 
Clark, Wyo. Hoar, Pendleton. Wise, 
Clarke, Ala. Hooker, Miss. Pickler, Wolverton, 
Clover, Houk, Ohio Pierce, Wright. 
Cobb, Mo. Jo „Ind. Post, f 

ipton, Johnson, N. Dak. Powers, 
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NAYS-—31. 
Alien, Butler, Hopkins, III. Perkins, 
ien , Dalzell, Lane, OTs = 
and, Enochs, Taylor, J. 
Bretz, Flick, 3 Banken, s 
Brookshire, Grout, Otis, Walker, 
Brosius, Hallowell, Owens, Williams, III. 
Buchanan, N. J. Halvorson, Patton, Youmans. 
y. Holman, Payne, 2 
NOT VOTING—153. 
Andrew, Dockery, Ketcham, Rockwell, 
Atkinso. Dolliver, LEa mo Rusk, 
Babbitt, Donovan, „Va. Russell 
ts . Dunphy, Lester, Ga. Sanford, 
an š 0 Lewis, Sayers, 
ie, Fellows, Lind, Scott, 
Beltz Fithian, Lodge, ge l; 
„ ively, 
—— r Sim 85 
rgen, Fowler, Lo Snow, 
Bingham, „ 
Blanchard, Fyan, S use, 
Bowers, Geary, M „ er, 
Brawle Geissenhainer, McKaig, Stephenson. 
Brod = Gillespie, McKinney, Steward, III. 
Brown, goman; McMillin, 8 Tex. 
Burros H Miller’ Stone, O. Ù 
Burrows, Hall, s aoe C. W. 
Byrns, Hamilton, Milliken, ui 
Cable, Harmer, Mills, 
Caldwell, Hatch, Moore, lor, 
Campbell, Haugen, orse, Taylor, E. B 
Qa Haynes, Ohio Mutchler, Taylor, 
Cai Heard, Ne „ „ 
Cheatham, Hem z oO" 
Gogh. aia. Henderson re Sage. . . Wadsworth, 
Coburn, Henderson, Ili. Page, Md. arner, 
Cogswell tt, —.— 2 Were 
well, x ever, 
Cowles, Hooker, N. Y. H Wheeler, Ala. 
Craig. bush, White, 
Crawford, Houk, es. Whiting, 
oun Hu Ear 0 
„ „ ass. 
Danie Johnson, Ohio Reed, Wilson, W. Va. 
Dingley, Jones; 5 
ey. ones, 
Doan, J Kem, Robinson, Pa. 


So the bill was passed. 

The following-named members were announced as paired until 
further notice: 

Mr. SPRINGER with Mr. REED. 

Mr. MAGNER with Mr. WEVER. 

Mr. BOWERS with Mr. PATTON. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama with Mr. KETCHAM. 

Mr. Stout with Mr. RUSSELL. 

Mr. TURPIN with Mr. CALDWELL. 

Mr. LANE with Mr. HOUK of Tennessee. 

Mr. WHITING with Mr. BURROWS. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER with Mr. BERGEN. 

Mr. SHELL with Mr. CUTTING. 

Mr. GILLESPIE with Mr. SHONK. 

The following for this day: 

Mr. DICKINSON with Mr. QUACKENBUSH. 

Mr. FOWLER with Mr. DINGLEY. 

Mr. SNow with Mr. BARTINE. 

Mr. DocKERY with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 

Mr. SAYERS with Mr. COGSWELL. 

Mr. FELLOWS with Mr. DOLLIVER. 

Mr. MCKINNEY with Mr. Hirt. 

Mr. PAGE of Maryland with Mr. BELKNAP. 

Mr. PAYNTER with Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. 

Mr. LONG with Mr. Ray. 

Mr. CRAIG with Mr. ROBINSON. 

Mr, O’FERRALL with Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. 

Mr. WEADOCK with Mr. REYBURN. 

Mr. CABLE with Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. 

Mr. Moore with Mr. BINGHAM. 

Mr. HAYNES of Ohio with Mr. MILLIKEN. 

Mr. Coss of Alabama with Mr. WRIGHT. 

Mr. HATCH and Mr. HARMER were paired for ten days. 

Mr. WILLCOX and Mr. MORSE were announced as paired on all 
political questions and the silver bill; if present, Mr. MORSE 
would vote for the consideration of the silver bill, Mr. WILLCOX 
against it. 

Mr. Brown of Indiana and Mr. LODGE were announced as 
ose on all political questions and the, silver bill; if present, 

r. BROWN would vote for the consideration of the silver bill, 
Mr. LopGE t it. 

Mr. PEEL and Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois were announced as 
3 on all political questions and the silver bill; if present, 

r. PEEL would vote ay e“ in all its stages. Mr. HENDERSON 
would vote ‘‘no”.on the same question. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, I answered to my name by inad- 
vertence, sup: g that my pair with the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BROWN] was off. I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. LCOXs Mr. Speaker, I answered to my name by in- 


advertence; 8 A with the gentleman from Massachu- 
E], I w 


setts [Mr. Mors thdraw m 

ae BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, 
vote. 

The vote was recapitulated. 

The SPEAKER. On this question the ayes are 147 and the 
noes are 31. The ayes have it, and the bill is 8 

Mr. ENLOE moved to reconsider the vote by which the bill 
was passed; and also moved that the motion to reconsider be laid 
on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I have just learned by letter that 
my colleague, Mr. WHITE, is sick, and I ask that he be given 
leave of absence. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


ESTATE OF ANDREW J. DUNCAN, DECEASED. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
A bill (H. R. 2576) for the relief of the estate of Andrew J. Duncan, deceased. 


enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the be, and he is hereby, 
on hep megan ro rage the estate of Andrew 
J. Duncan, deceased, late of Nashville, in the State of Tenn out of 


vote. 
ask for a recapitulaton of the 


3 in the Treas not otherwise if oh gina pie the sum of $10,831.60, for 
fuel, lumber, and materials en and used by the Army of the 
United States during the late war, in accordance with the and award 


of the Court of Claims of the United States in this case: Pro „ That the 
. accepted in full compensation of all claims against the United 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time. 
ST SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of the 
e . Mr. Speaker, I hope the bill will be reported 

ull. 
The SPEAKER. It has been reported, but it can be reported 
if the gentleman from Indiana desires. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I would like to hear it read. 

The bill was again read. 

The question was taken on the passage of the bill, and the 
Speaker declared that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 61, noes 7. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, the vote discloses the fact that 
— is no quorum voting, and I demand the enforcement of the 


e. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman makes the point that no 
quorum has voted 

Mr. WASHINGTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and 
nays. That will settle the matter. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The 3 was taken; and there were—yeas 124, nays 45, not 


voting 161; as follows: 
YEAS—124. 
Abbott, Compton, Houk, Ohio Pickler, 
E Coombs, Johnstone, S. C. Pierce, 
Allen, Cooper. Jones, ce, 
Amerman, Covert, Kyle, Reilley, 
Andrew, Tenn. Lagan. 
Arnold, Tex. Lanham, 
Bankhead, Crawford, Lapham, Snodgrass, 
Barwig, Crosby, Lawson, Va. perry, 
Bentley. Culberson, Lawson, Ga. S Tex. 
Boatner, vis, Layton, — Stockdale, 
Povas Forest, Lester, Va. Stone, 
B äge, Ark. Dixon, Lester, Ga. Stout, 
Livingston, Stump, 
Brunner, ory, Sweet, 
Buchanan, Va. Durborow, N Taylor, Tenn. 
Bullock, Edm McAleer, er, 
Bunn, Ellis, cClellan, a 
Bun Enl McCreary, Warner, 
B P Ev McKenna, Warwick, 
ynum. thian, Rae. ashington, 
B: A eredith, Watson, 
Cadmus, ‘ht, Mitchell, Wheeler, Ala. 
Campbell, Hallowell, K ike, 
Caruth, Norton, illiams, N. C. 
Castle, es, Oates, Wilson, Ky. 
Catchings, 5 O'Neil, Mass. Wilson, Wash. 
Cate, Hayes, Iowa O'Neill, Pa. Wilson, Mo. 
Causey, Hemphill, Outhwai ‘inn, 
Herbert, Page, R. I. Wise, 
Clancy, Hoar, Parrett, Wolverton. 
Clover, Hooker, Miss Patterson, Tenn, Wright. 
NAYS—45. 
Baile: O'Donnell, Taylor, E. B. 
Baker, De Armond, Owens, Taylor, J. D. 
Beeman, Patton, 
Bretz, Payne, Townsend, 
Brookshire, gan Pearson, . 
Brosius, 1 Perkins, ‘augh, 
Bus Sense kins, III. Wilias, 1. 
usey, 
Butler, Jolley, Rife, Youmans. 
Caminetti, Lane, Scott, 
Cogswell Seerley, 
Cox, N. Y. Martin, X 


— 
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NOT VOTING—I61. The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
Alderson, ey, Johnson, Ohio Reed, third time; and it was accordingly read the third time. 
os poen — E Ea dasan Pe, The SPEAKER (having put the question on the passage of the 
Bacon, Donovan, Kilgore, Rockwell, bill). The ayes seem to have it. 
Bartine, Dunphy, bs, Rusk, Mr. BUTLER. I call for a division. 
Belden, Elliott, on 3 Mr. SNODGRASS. Then I demand the yeas and nays. 
Beltzhoover, Fellows, Little, Sayers, The Nips and nays were ordered, 34 voting in favor thereof. 
Bergen, ~ Fitch, Lodge, Scull, Mr. UGEN. I rise toa parliamenta eys kez Tf the call 
Bingham, Flick, — eens: of the yeas and nays shquld now begin, it be interrupted at 
Bland, Fowler, Lynch, Shonk, 2 o'clock by the ial order? 
Blount, Funston, Magner, Simpson, The SP The Chair is inclined to believe that accord- 
nomas; ana 8 — ing to the usual practice a call of the yeas and nays when entered 
1 „ McCeKaig, Springer, upon must be finished, even though it should extend the session 
Brawley, Gillespie, McKeigan, S ouse, beyond the hour 88 fixed for an ad journment or a recess. 
Brickner, Gorman, » ee . —— Mr. DOCKERY. In view of the fact that there is a special 
Brown, Griswold, Meyer, Stevens, order fixed for 2 O lock, I ask unanimous consent that the pre- 
Bryan, Grout, er, Steward, Ul. vious question be considered as ordered on the e of this 
helt eren, A — O T: bill, the effect of which under former rulings of the Chair will 
Caldwell, Harmer, Montgomery, Storer, be to bring the bill up on Monday next. 
Ca Hatch, Moore, Taylor, a 4 Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I object. 
Cheatham, I a) on fe a The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the roll. 
Gare xo. r . Mr. SNODGRASS: et Me Boeke I withdraw the 
Clar erson, Iowa, O° r. z N r, raw demand 
—— —— Ti S 88 AL ee for the yeas and nays, and ask to reconsider the vote ordering 
Coburn, Hermann, Page, Md. Weadock, them. 
Cockran, Hitt, Pattison, Ohio areas Mich. The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
. Hooker Y. Pes” Whiting, mous consent to reconsider the vote by which the yeas and nays 
Craig, Pa. 8 Pa. Pendle Willcox, wore 3 If there be no objection that vote will be recon- 
Cutting, a „ Witeun, W.Va. 8 objection. : 
Daniell, Johnson, Ind. Ray, The SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of the 
kerson, Johnson, N. Dak. Rayner, bill. 
So the bili passed. The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
Before the result of the vote was announced, ayes seemed to prevail. 


Mr. COBB of Missouri said; I ask to be recorded on this ques- 
tion. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall during the 
call? ? 


Mr. COBB of Missouri. I was in my committee room. 
TheSPEAKER. TheChair can notentertain the gentleman’s 
uest. 

ae: BUTLER. I ask for a recapitulation of the vote. 

The Clerk ha recapitulated the vote, 

The following additional pair was announced: 

Mr. SHIVELY with Mr. SANFORD for the rest of the day. 

The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 

On motion of Mr. WASHINGTON, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 


ESTATE OF WILLIAM HOPPER, DECEASED. 
The next bill pending before the House u report from the 
Committee of the Whole House was the bill (H. R. 1227) for the 
relief of Stephen Moore, administrator of William Hopper, de- 


The SPEAKER. This bill was reported from the Committee 
of the Whole House with the recommendation that the House 
adopt the resolution, which will be read. 

e Clerk read as follows: > 


Resol That the bill R. 1227) entitled “A bill for the relief of Stephen 
„ ot WII Hopper, d ” now in the 


House, ther with all accompanying be, the same is hereby, re- 
ferred to Court of Claims, ie the provisions of en Bot Ay 
proved March 3, 1887, entitled “An act to vide for the 


against the Governisent of the United States,” to find and 
© facts upon th 
plated by the provisions of said act. 

The resolution was adopted. 
On motion of Mr. ENLOE, a motion to reconsider the vote adopt- 
ing the resolution was laid on the table. 


CUMBERLAND FEMALE COLLEGE, M’MINNVILLE, TENN. 

The next bill pen before the House upon the report from 
the Committee of the ole House was the bill (H. R. 2122) for 
17 relief of the Cumberland Female College, of McMinnville, 

un. 

The following amendment, reported from the Committee of 
the Whole House, was read: 

In lines 6 and 7, strike out 810,500 and insert $7,500." 


Mr. SNODGRASS. I ask that this amendment be concurred 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment reported from the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. B EN. Is there no report with this bill? 

The SPEAKER. The bill has been considered in Committee 
of the Whole and reported back with anamendment. The ques- 
tion is now upon agreeing to the amendment. 

The amen nt was agreed to. p 


Mr. BYNUM. I demand a division. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana demands a di- 
vision. Pending that demand, the hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the House will now proceed with the special order fixed 
for to-day. But before the Chair directs the Clerk to read the 
species order certain personal requests of members will be pre- 
sented. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. TARSNEY, for ten days from Monday next, on account 
of business. 

To Mr. REILLY, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 


EULOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE GAMBLE. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the special order. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved, That Saturday, March 12, 9 

apart for tribute to the memory of Hon. John R. Gamble, late a mem - 
ber of the House of Representatives at from the State of South Dakota. 
Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, Ioffer the resolutions I send to 
the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


at 2 o'clock p. m., be set 


od. that an oppor 
ohn R. Gamble, late a 
uth Dakota. 


esolved, That th erk be directed to communicate a copy of the resolu: 


e 

tions to the Senate. 
Resolved, That, as a further mark of respect to the memory of the deceased 
nt das publi vortico, She Hoane; at the conclusion of these memorial pro- 
ceedings, shall stand ourned. { 


Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, it is seldom the House com- 
memorates the death of a member so young as he who is the sub- 
ject of the special order of to-day. 

The Hon. John R. Gamble, my late colleague, a Representa- 
tive from the State of South Dakota, was born in the town of 
Alabama, Genesee County, N. Y., on the 15th day of January, 
1848, and died at his home in the city of Yankton on the 14th 
day of August, 1891, aged 43 years 7 months and 14 days, and 
before he had taken his seat in this House. 

“ Bs removed with his people to Fox Lake, Wis., in the year 

He was brought up on a farm, attended the common schools, 
was active, studious, and energetic. He was at the head of his 
classes, later a school teacher and self-instructor. 

He was always a great reader. 

He entered the Lawrence University, at Appleton, Wis., and 
graduated in 1872, first in his class, having en a full classical 
course. He his way through college principally from money 
earned teac school. 

He was admitted to the bar in 1873, and in September of the 
same year removed to Yankton, S. Dak., and commenced the 

tice of law. His brother, Robert J. Gamble, joined him in 


5, and the two entered into partnership in the practice of the 
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legal profession at that place, which partnership continued until 
the death of John. 

He was a natural debater; a persistent and energetic student, 
and rapidly rose to distinction at the bar. $ 

He was happily married, in the year 1875, to Fannie Davis, a 
daughter of Hon. John W. Davis, a prominent citizen of Wis- 
consin. His wife and their three children, Lille M., aged 13; 
Alice J., aged 11, and John W., aged 7 years, survive him. 

His brother Robert, his law partner, himself an able lawyer 
and distinguished citizen of the State, and who was his most inti- 
mate associate, says of him, in answer to my inquiry concerning 
his brother's history: 

For two years we roomed together while at college. He was always an in- 
spiration to me by his industry and enthusiasm through my early qos at 
school and college and in the practice of the law. e was capable, until 
the last few years of his life, of 1 more work in the same amount 
of time than any other person with whom I have come in contact. was 
characteristic of him in all his undertakings and throughout his whole life. 
As a lawyer I regarded him as the most taking, thorough, efficient one 
I ever knew, not only in his preparation in the law but as to the details 
of the trial. He could take in essential and prominent features of the 
case With the safest judgment and know at first upon what lines the contest 
would be made, and with the greatest grasp of any pes neering have 
ever been associated. In all his contests at the bar he was always possessed 
of indomitable tency and would never give up. He was always con- 
servative in his judgment, and a to have an instinct of the reasons 
of the law and the principles applicable to each case in hand. He was strictly 
honest in his practice as a 1 ipo and would scorn to do reefs mean or 

0 


know that I ever heard, through all my business with him, of any person 
who intimated a word as to his integrity or truthfulness. 

He was tive in his convictions, and under all circumstances was loyal 
to principle as well as party. At times he was subjected to severecriticism; 
it would ee ee from the bitter contests involved; but 3 all. 
whether local or during his connection with Territorial politics, I even 
his bitterest enemies accorded him political honesty, and that in no case did 
they ever charge him with the betrayal of a friend or anything that would 
be construed as dishonest or dishonorable. 

He was a man of noble instincts, and it is of the greatest bereavement to 
me that his life was so untimely cut off. I deeply miss him and his aid and 
counsel, and there is scarce a book in the library or an article about the office 
which is not a constant reminder of him. 

In this noble and truthful tribute of a lo brother every 
one acquainted with his true character will cordially join. 

The unexpected announcement of his death produced a shock 
to the ple of the State seldom if ever before felt at the 
death of any other citizen. From a human standpoint his time 
had notcome. This conclusion is one of the common mistakes 
of humanity. A life’s usefulness is not always measured by the 
years it numbers. A man’s success is not recorded by the months 
of the calendar. History is rich in examples of men whom death 
has claimed in young manhood, who, by their industry, perseve- 
rance, genius, great hearts, and nobility of character are— 

the few, the immortal names, 
That/were not born to die. 

John R. Gamble livedalong enough to impress himself indeli- 
bly upon the history of his young Commonwealth, to stamp his 
thought into its formative period, to have been at various times 
honored with positions of t in its government, and until he 
had entered upon an enlarged field of action, as its representative 
in the councils of the nation, placed there by the popular voice 
of the people of the State. A life long enough to establish a 
character for honesty, integrity, and ability, that has endeared 
him to the hearts of the people, and which will perpetuate his 
memory in the long years to come as one of the State’s tried and 
most trusted public servants. 

He was a politician—a politician in the broader and better sense 
of the term. Where, under the present classification in Ameri- 
can polities, the line e the politician from the states- 
man shall bə drawn, is a difficult question to answer. 

To define what duties performed constitute the politician, and 
what others the statesman, remains an unsolved problem. The 
politician in the broader, better, and higher sense is the states- 
man. Such were the characteristicsof John R. Gamble. He was 
an honest politician, he was a citizen interested in the affairs of 
his State, he was alive to the public welfare, and desired the best 
government for the Commonwealth. He was loyal to her aims 
and interests, and he had faith in her success. e came to her 
when a Territory; he battled in her development. He was fixed 
in principle and stable in character. While firm in his own 
opinions, he was tolerant of those who differed from him. 

Had death spared him, he would have been found in the na- 
tional Congress, bringing the same ability, industry, and perse- 
verance to bear upon national questions that had c terized 
him in the public affairs of his own State. The nation would 


have learned of him what the State had known for years past. 
Logical in the treatment of questions, a master in the commit- 
tee room, argumentative in debate, clear in presentation, and 
earnest in advocacy, his ability would haveimpressed itself upon 
the affairs of the country. . 
The history of the State and its long struggle for statehood 
would be wholly incomplete without the connection of John R. 


Gamble therewith. And in the great contest for the division 
of the Territory he stood firm and immovable for the division. 
Lam fully convinced that there were more times than one during 
that memorable and most important contest that if a half dozen 
of the old leaders, including Gamble, had wavered in their sup- 
port division would have been lost, and the great possibilities 
of two States would have been forever sacrificed. 

Who can estimate his and his colleagues’ great work in lead- 
ing in the accomplishment of this grand result, forming two 
States instead of one, to continue during the existence of the 
American Union, with all the grand ibilities that two States 
have more than one? Nor can we of this generation even con- 
template the importance nor what it may mean in the years of 
the future by the two additional votes in the United States Sen- 
ate in the contests for supremacy which may arise between the 
different localities of the nation. 

It was political acity and true statesmanship that inspired 
such leaders as Gamble to persevere against all opposition until 
two States were carved from the broad Dakota Territory of the 
Northwest. 

e flag of our country will for all time be indebted to these 
men for an additional star. Their acts grow great in importance 
as the years go by. To divine the magnitude of this deed is to 
measure the possibilities of a coming great Commonwealth in all 
the future years. 

No member of the Legislature of 1885 from the southern half 
of the Territory which met at Bismarck can forget what a tower 
of strength John R. Gamble, then serving in the council, was in 
the consideration of all questions which tended to make division 
certain and further the interests of South Dakota. 

I have no hesitation in saying that for severity, continuance, 
fierceness, and equality of strength, no contest in the Territory 
or State has surpassed the struggle of the men of the south in 
that Legislature against the men of the north in the attempt of 
the former to remove the capital of the Territory from Bismarck 
to Pierre. 

The people of the south, owing to their remoteness from the 
scene of conflict, never ee the magnitude of the under- 
taking of their members in the passage of this measure, their 
heroic endurance during all the weeks of the struggle, nor their 
chargin and disappointment when, after its final passage, the re- 
sults of their uous labors were dashed to the ground by the 
governor's veto. 

As a member of that house, closely watching the action of the 
othe: and upper body, I may say that that legislative council 
never, in ae fet inion, has been surpassed in ability by either 
branch of a ota Legislature, either Territorial or State. 

My deceased colleague was an acknowledged leader in that 
council; and in the contest alluded to, a contest which was en- 
tered upon by the members of South Dakota more to empha- 
size the determination of the people of the south to battle to the 
end and by all legitimate means-for the division of the Territory 
than from the desire to change its capital, John R. Gamble, the 
member from Yankton County, from the first reading of the bill 
to the vote to lay on the table the motion to reconsider the vote 
by which it was passed, was its firm, unflinching, able, and de- 
termined advocate. 

And right royally were these leaders for the division of the 
Territory supported practically by all the people of the present 
State of South Dakota. No people were evermore conscientious 
in an opinion than were the N of the south half of the Ter- 
* that the division of this large Territory into two States 
was for the highest interests of both sections, and seldom, if 
ever were a people more determined, more patient, and more per- 
sistent in battling for any object than were the patriotic, wise, 
and farseeing citizens of South Dakota, struggling for division 
through long years of trial and disappointment to a final and 

rand success. 

They builded better than they knew, as will more clearly ap- 
pear as the years go by. 

And it is safe to say that a people with the vigor, determina- 

tion, and intelligence exhibited in the contest for division by the 
people of South Dakota will erect a State worthy of the honored 
sisterhood into which it has been admitted—a State whose his- 
iory shall be a fitting crown of the efforts of John R. Gamble 
and the people whom he was elected to represent in the Fifty- 
second Congress. 
The life of my late colleagure is an added example of the be- 
neficence of our republican form of government, and the large 
possibilities that are open to the earnest, energetic, determined 
American youth. : 

A poor boy, acquiring his education almost solely fhrough his 
own earnings and exertion, he supplemented the same by a 
thorough course in law, d ction in that profession, 
to rank among the first lawyers of his State. Political prefer- 
ment was likewise accorded him at various times. 
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He was honored with the public offices of district attorney of 
Yankton County and United States attorney of the Territory of 
kota; was a member of both branches of the Territorial Leg- 
ture; a member of one of its constitutional conventions, and 
was elected to the Fifty-second Congress, for the duties of which 
he was preparing when death terminated his young manhood. 

He visited the House during the 8 of the Fifty-first 
Congress. He was deeply interested in all that transp , not- 
ing the methods of procedure, familiarizing himself with the 
rules, inquiring as to the de of business, and in every way 
Piong to equip himself to render the best service to his con- 
stituents. 

We were elected at large as Representatives from our State 
upon the same ticket, and in our frequent communications and 
consultations, until his death, his fair and frank conduct in the 
treatment of various public matters had drawn me toward him 
with a warm regard, and I felt the growth of a personal friend- 
ship, from which I contemplated much pleasure as well as profit 
in the future. 

His death is a calamity to the State; to myself a source of real 
bereavement. Á 

His character was that of the frank, rugged, resolute, Western 
pioneer. He loved the new land into which he came in its very 
early history. His mind was as broad as the boundless prairie 
in which his life was spent. His will as resistless as its Winter's 
storm. His spirit as genial as its summer breeze. His purpose 
as constant as the flow of the great river upon whose banks he 
dwelt, and attuned to whose measured murmur his life went on. 

He will be missed by the courts of the State in his clear bgt 
cal, and painstaking presentation of the contentions of which he 
was an advocate. He will be missed by the members of the bar 
in his genial, jovial, kind-hearted intercourse with them. 

He will be missed by the Republican party of the State in its 
councils, consultations, and conventions. e will be missed by 
a large concourse of friends in both Dakotas, drawn to him by 
long years of pleasant and intimate associations while the States 
comprised one Territory. 

He will be missed by his fellow-townsmen in his own city, with 
whom he had so long gone in and out, and whose esteem he had 
won as a high-minded, public-spirited citizen. 

But above all,and more than all, he will be missed by that 
wife with whom he had so long traveled life’s journey, who had 
lovingly shared in his trials and ambitions and rejoiced in his 
successes and achievements. 

Her sorrow is her own. And his children, to whom he was a 
peculiarly tender and affectionate father, will miss him and 
mourn his loss with the overwhelming grief that only comes to 
the child in the loss of a nt. 

To the stricken wife and children in this day of their trouble 
I desire to tender the sincere sympathy of the people of the whole 
2 commending them to the tender mercies of the Father of 


Kindly in nature, gendro in disposition, true in friendship, 
the people of South Dakota mourn his loss. 

For honesty of pu , devotion to principle, and nobility of 
character the life of John R. Gamble affords an illustrious ex- 
ample to the people of his State. 

eace to his ashes, honor to his memory. 
Fleet foot on the correi, 
S: counsel in cumber, 


Red in the foray, 
How sound is thy siumber! 


Like the dew on the mountain, 
Like the foam on the river, 

Like the bubble on the fountain, 
Thou art gone, and forever! 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr.Speaker, in August, 1891, in the summer 
days, the mortal life of John Rankin Gamble suddenly went out. 
In the previous November he had been elected by the people of 
his young State toa seat in this House. For eighteen years his 
home had been at Yankton, the old capital of the great Territory. 
From the wilderness, threaded by the turbid Missouri and stretch- 
ing northward to the British possessions, he lived to see two 
States of this Union fashioned. 

He lived to see the thought of his own mind blazoned in im- 
mortal stars upon the flag of the great Republic. Of what this 
meant to him, I know something, for my home is just over the 
border in Iowa, on the same river, and from the bluffs that skirt 
it I can look over on the plain of that promised land stretching 
out between the Missouri and the Big Sioux Rivers like a dia- 
mond. The work of John R. Gamble was done at home. He 
was loyal to his own country and to his own people. By in- 
herent strength of purpose and character he was a chief among 
them. He fought a good 2 

His life was not It was a life of strong contention. 
He was a leader upon issues that-appealed to the courage and to 


* 


the patriotism of men, for in his time were determined questions 


whose relationship was 1 his day, beyond his generation, 
beyond his century—aye, Mr. Speaker, whose relationship is with 
all the years of the measureless future. The battles he fought, 
the victories he helped to win, were not for himself, save as he 
was one of all; they were battles foughtand victories won for the 
children and the children’s children, for the time being and for 
all time, for the Dakotas and for the great sisterhood into which 
wh Bay come. 

e American spirit is generous toward achievement. It does 
not crown the family name, it does not dignif: . it gives 
no approval to title, but it crowns and es and approves 
that nobility of personal character, that loyalty of service, that 
excellence of the life of the individual with which, from whatever 
3 over whatever pathway, he may be able to character- 


In our American civilization no bar is raised against any man. 
The kingdom may be his in this kingly land. And I am glad 
here to-day, Mr. Speaker, in this presence, to point the Anieri- 
can boy—the poor, the tried, whosoever in his environment looks 
at every turn into the hard face of discouragement—to the life 
and example and triumph of John R. Gamble. 

I need not follow his record minutely. Others are better 
qualified to do that. But here in the far t, in the great Em- 
pe State of New York, he was born no longer ago than 1848. 

e was a farmer boy. He was of Scotch-Irish ancestry. Hehad 
from his mother’s side the blood of Andrew Jackson in his veins. 
That he had resolution, that he had strength of purpose, that 
he had courage, no one who knew him ever questioned. He was 
born to battle and ready armed. 

At 14 years of age he removed with his family to Wisconsin, 
where the farm life was continued. He keenly appreciated the 
importance of an education, and it was a happy day for him when, 
in 1867, he became a student in 3 University, and a proud 
day for him when, in 1872, triumphant against all the odds of pov- 
erty, he graduated the first of his class. Like many others, he 


helped lf along at intervals by teaching school. A simple 
story, familiar through repetition. 
The silken thread binds many men and families together. The 


jewels men grown old and growing old hold priceless in the se- 
curity of their memories are earnings of their self-denial and of 
their self-sacrifice, the fruits of which enriched their minds and 
added strength and fortitude to theircharacters and overflowed 
into the lives of others. There isnoreward, Mr. Speaker, which 
outlasts life and sweetens all life save that won in deprivation, 
in hard struggle, in pursuit of a standard set higher than per- 
sonal ambition. We prize those things which cost us dearest; 
we knit ourselves into other lives as we make those lives our life. 
The way to glory is the humble way of service; the shining way is 
the way of sacrifice, and the retrospectlights up radiantly in the 
measure of the heroism, the patriotism, the love, in which hope 
cal courage company in the struggle through the rr by day 
and by night. final recompense in living for self is in living 
and doing for others. 

In August, 1873, Mr. Gamble was admitted to the bar to prac- 
tice law, and a month later, a young man of 25 years of age, he 
appeared in Yankton, Dakota Territory, tomakeahome. Two 
years later, at Fox Lake, Wis., he was married. His wife and 
three children survive him. At the time of his death his age 
was 43 years 7 months and 13 days. 

Mr. Gamble was an active participant in all the sharp contests 
of the people of the Territory pending its final division and ad- 
mission into the Union as North and South Dakota. Few about 
me here to-day can realize the vigor of those contests or appre- 
ciate the magnitude of the issues involved. He never faltered 
in his loyalty to the city of his adoption, up to 1883 the capital 
of the Territory. In that yoat; following a remarkable contest, 
the capital was removed to Bismarck, a city created by the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad at the crossing of the Missouri River. The 
removal was involved in the division and statehood question, and 
Mr. Gamble, putting behind him all minor questions, held his 
leadership as a prudent counselor in the greater contest which 
E in the fall of 1889 —statehood for North and South 

Ota. 

Mr. Gamble was district attorney for Yankton County from 
1876 to 1878: he succeeded Col. Pound, on his death, as United 
States district attorney, which office he held until the appoint- 
ment of H. J. Campbell in 1878; he wasa member of the Territorial 
house from Yankton County in 1877, 1878, and 1879, and a mem- 
ber of the Territorial council from 1881 to 1885 inclusive. 

Isimply cite the record to establish my point that his activity 
in public affairs was continuous. He was not ambitious for pub- 
lic office; he was ambitious to be of help in directing the policy 
of the new country into the best channels. The antagonisms at 
times were extreme; the divisions at times were bitter—and 
John R. Gamble was always where the fight was thickest. 


And yet, Mr. S 
this: that every 
when the news was spread that August day that John R. 


er, no tribute to his memo 


is equal to 
of enmity was blotted out 


eve zens 

0 
was dead! All the war was over. All now were the tender 
friends of the one gone hence in a night from the activities of 
this life into the shoreless life hidden in eternity. All now were 
rich in sympathy, whereof human nature is so constrained to 
make concealment, toward those in the narrowed circle of the 
stricken home whence the life of the tender husband and loving 
father had gone out, and upon which the shadow, impenetrable, 
had settled. And why? Poona at last to every man comes 
justice. Because at last the character grown in the slow years 
shines out in the naus o death, and illumines the way of the 


soul’s grandeur and ortality. 
There are no riches, Mr. S er, comparable to the riches of 
character. It is the light of man’s immortality. It is the an- 


shacege of the soul. It is the shield against malice. It is the 
light in which some day, near or far, we may see eye to oyo. It 
establishes in all the world its kinship, and, to the grave, if sad! 
not before, it bringa she homage, as itis known, of all its kin 

And thus it is to be victor over death and the grave. In this 
ultimate triumph John Gamble died! It is my royal previews 
here to-day, his neighbor and his friend, to commend the story 
of his resolute life to the American peonia, . 

We lose ourselves, Mr. S er, e byways of our lives. 
Death calls us home. Death*unlocks a life and lets it out into the 
infinite world, and death unlocks the secret chambers of our 
hearts and lets forth the sweet sympathies which refresh as a 
heavenly shower the pinched and parched ground of our small 
ambitions and narrow and selfish prejudices. 

There is but the one ambition worthy of an American citizen; 
and that, Mr. Speaker, is to be a loyal soldier in the army of 
truth. Where truth is God is. Tobe in the company and in the 
service of truth is to be in the company and in the service of the 
. 

The absolute is beyond our reach beyond our comprehension. 
Contradictions are much in company. In each of our lives, as 
we know, are battlefields upon which the opposing forces of our 
nature go often to contest, where they e truce, and where 
they camp. If truth shall have most of victory finally; if final 
surrender to other leadership shall never have been; if in the 
night of death love comes in benediction—blessed be God, our 


Father! 

It is well, Mr. S er, that we who are here in this House 
come at times and look into that common grave where we all 
soon must sleep. There is pain in it, but there is exaltation in 
it, and in that exaltation we rise above the pety discords of the 
working day, out of the partisan bickerings of narrow living, 
and turn our eyes upward from the gloom of the narrow home 
into the glory of the home of peace and of perfect and eternal 
liberty. Aye, Mr. Speaker, disarmed of all enmity, listening to 
the music faintly floating in upon our weary souls from the far-off 
morning stars, we catch a wy picture of the perfect union 
where love re , Where foul suspicion comes not, where truth 
has no rival, where the understan is unclouded, where death 
is not and life is—life in its fullness, in its richness, in its sweet- 
ness evermore. 

Are we the representatives of the American poopie! May we 
flatter ourselves that out of the sloughs of political life we have 
been brought here as types of spo le unrivaled on the earth 
in power of self-government? en let us remember how short 
the day is, and how the life that is and the truth that is born or 
given WIDE in the hour make in feebleness or in strength an eter- 
nal t. 


The sun that disappears at evening ina bank of clouds or in the 
glory of a golden sky will return again and as the wonder- 
fal fight the earth goeson. Error may live long, but oblit- 
eration willovertakeit finally. Truth alone is born to immortal- 
ity. The life that is of true nobility is the life of service; not 
service of self, not a life of scheming for personal gain through 
false pretense. ‘The life that is of true nobility is the life of hon- 
est service of one’s people. Thus is one in humility exalted. 
Thus is one who casts lf down lifted up. 

We honor our dead always for what they did for others; we 
cast away the follies, we put the weaknesses under our feet, and 
we bring forth the tried gold of the ultimate character, and before 
it our souls bow, for in it we see eternal life, the kin of our better 
lives, the hope immortal, the indwelling God! In the tender 
testimonies we offer to our dead we give testimonies to those am- 
bitions, to that Joyalty of service, to those ideals of citizenship 
which ought, in the fullness of our strength, to control every 
action and p here. 

It is not so much, Mr. Speaker, that we shall have reward at 
the hands of our fellows, or vindication from them; but that in 
the clear light of our personal insight into the secrets of our own 
lives we may have justification unto ourselves—the unspotted 
and kingly—aye, Godly crown of our own consciences. 


John R. Gamble died a young man. He was on the threshold 
of larger opportunities. But out of the tanglewood of his life, 
through the hard struggles with poverty, out of the conten- 
tions of the „the immortelles of his sturdy character and 
work mark the place where he sleeps, and will keep green in the 
memory of the Dakotas his name. 


Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Mr.S er, John R. Gam- 
ble was born in Genesee County, State of New York, on the 15th 
of January, 1848. He inherited neither rank nor wealth, but what 
was more significant and more to his advan as a candidate for 
recognition as one of nature’s noblemen in the equal contest of 
American citizenship, he inherited a mens sana in corpore sano 
and all the natural instincts and traditions of a patriotic, a vir- 
tuous, and a pious race, his ancestry being Scotch-Irish, his mother 
a third cousin of Andrew Jackson. 

Atthe age of 14 he removed with his nts to the State of 
Wisconsin, and at the age of 25 he again followed the star of em- 
pire in its westward march to the Territory of Dakota. 

We ask ially the participation and 1 of the mem- 
bers from New York and Wisconsin while we pay these last 
oe of affection and respect to the memory of our honored 


His nativity and golden days of happy childhood for fourteen 
years belong to the great Empire State of New York. 

His youth and education for eleven years, devoted to the de- 
velopment of intellectual and moral power and crowded with 
achievement and promise at school and in college, belong to our 
noble sister State of Wisconsin. His manhood Fears and earnest 
life work for eighteen years as a frontiersman, acitizen, ajurist, 
and a statesman, crowned with all the honors and emoluments 
that a brave and a grateful people could lay at his feet, belo 
to the Dakotas. His fame, his example, his conduct, so well cal- 
culated to inspire the youth of this land with hope and courage, 
with a lofty and anobleambition, belong not merely to the keep- 
ing of the records of this House but have become a part of the 
true wealth of the whole Republic,while the great. manly soul of 
John R. Gamble belongs in the eternal years of God to the om- 
nipotent power which made it. 

boy or man, at work or play, at home or in school, he was 
always a natural leader. Re ina large family, where there 
were no drones and where necessity as well as principle required 
each member of the family to contribute a share in earning the 
daily bread for the common support of the household, he was 
ever a dutiful son and an affectionate brother. He must be es- 
teemed fortunate that his early life knew neither the hopeless- 
ness of extreme poverty nor the lassitude of inherited wealth, 
which, by eliminating the immediate and ap t necessity for 
work, destroys the incentives to personal effort and a just ap- 
preciation of the true dignity of labor. His was the golden 
mean—answer to the pious supplication, ‘‘ Give me neither pov- 
erty norriches.” He was an omniverous reader, a thorough stu- 
ganh end a delightful companion. His preparation for colle 
was broad and apie, His mind had i traversed a 5 
range of the best English literature. He was profloient in mathe- 
maties and an enthusiast in the exact sciences. His memory was 
5 He pursued history with a zest that few give to 

ction. 

When, in 1868, he entered Lawrence University, at Appleton 
Wis., he brought to his task not only good health and splendid 
courage, but a mind accustomed to the delights of good litera- 
ture, trained to mathematical accuracy and scientific exactness, 
and garnished with the cameos of history in ancient and modern 
times. Thus well equipped for his task, although hampered 
with frequent absence to teach school and do other work to de- 
fray the expenses of his education, he easily maintained his su- 
premacy in the class throughout the course, and uated from 
the classical department in 1872 with the highest honors as vale- 
dictorian of his class. 

For the practical purposes of settlement Dakota was discovered 
about that time. Although purchased for the United States by 
Thomas Jefferson from Napoleon Bonaparte as a part of Louisi- 
ana as early as 1803, yet the Territory of Dakota, with the ex- 
ception of a little triangle in its southeastern corner and the 
narrow strip of shore line that could be seen from the hurricane 
decks of the steamers passing up and down her great rivers, was 
at that time as much a terra i ita as are to-day the forests 
ot e the headwaters of the Congo and the sources 
of the Nile. s 

The antelope, the elk, and the buffalo then ranged their limit- 
less and immemorial where now the peaceful domestic 
herds are ing on the homestead and the ranch. 

The battles of the Rosebud and the Little Big Horn were then 
several years in the future and never dreamed of as possible. 

No. 1 hard” wheat had never yet been heard of in the busy 
marts of commerce, and the only harbinger of its coming that 
had ever been wafted within the confines of civilization was the 
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diffused haze of smoke from the annual prairie fires consuming 
the perennial wth of natural meadows, which softened the 
2 and mellowed the light in the Mississippi Valley in the 
beautiful autumnal aaye of Indian suminar, 8885 

Foremost among the brave, strong, and we p young 
a yee then went up to possess Passe eg ed Be John 

. Gamble. à 

Having been admitted to the bar, he settled at Yankton in 1873, 
and was eminently successful from the very start. He soon built 
up a large and valuable practice extending all over the Territory 
and into many of the adjoining counties inthe State of Nebraska, 
He was a man of wonderful energy and untiring 5 He 
was always loyal to his clients as well as to the court. He suc- 
ceeded eminently at the bar, and enjoyed the admiration of his 
associates, the respect of the court, and the support of a large 
clientage. He never knowingly advocated the wrong, and never 
for any reason personal to himself neglected the cause of the de- 
fenseless or the poor. 

He was aman of earnest convictions and from early life al- 
ways took a deep and active interest in politics. The principles 
aad the policy of the Republican party early met the approval 
of his judgment, and to tħat party he remained firmly loyal and 
devoted to the last. 

He was unreservedly trusted and greatly honored by his part; 
and his State. He loved the profession which he adorned wit 
his learning and with an integrity of character that was never 
drawn in question. He preferred the uninterrupted pursuit of 
his calling, but always left his time, his means, and his judgment 
at the service of the public whenever his city, his county, his 
party, or the State required him to respond to the call of duty. 

He served with honor as district attorney of Yankton County, 
as United States attorney for the Territory, in both branches of 
the Territorial Legislature, as member of the Sioux Falls con- 
stitutional convention of 1883, and was elected to the Fifty-second 
Congress from the State at large. 

In the sharp controversies which preceded division and state- 
hood he was always for division and always loyal to the interests 
of South Dakota, but his warfare was ever of that brave and 
honorable sort which never failed to command the admiration 
and respect of us, his rivals and competitors, who sometimes 
necessarily represented conflicting interests, simply because we 
happened to reside north of the forty-sixth el of latitude. 

Tn 1875 he joined the 1 ional Church of Yankton. 
During all the subsequent years of a busy life in his great career 
as a lawyer and statesman he remained an unostentatious but 
faithful and consistent member of that church. 

As an unobtrusive member of that church he exemplified in 
his life the graces of a true Christian character, abounding in 
good works and strong in the faith. From the altar of that 
church his remains were borne to their last resting place in the 
bosom of Mother Earth, on the banks of the Sg 8 5 river in the 
world, whose murmuring waters shall for all e sing his re- 

uiem as they roll on ceaselessly in their stately onward march 

m the mountains to the sea. Our colleague died suddenly at 

oe home, in the prime of life and after an illness of only a few 
ours. 

He fell, not like the decayed trunk of the leafless cedar before 
the wintry blast, but like the strong oak apon the mountain top, 
shivered by the lightning, when its great boughs are clothed in 
the full leaves of summer. 


Both by the tests of classic m and the requirements of 


Christianity our dead friend achieved immortality, both as 
an earthly fame and a heavenly crown. Well could he sing with 
the poet us, old and fragmentary, when quoted by Virgil— 


Let no one decorate me with tears e 
Or celebrate my funeral obsequies with weeping. 
Or with his favorite Horace he might say: 
Here I haye erected a monument 
= More lasting than bronze 
And higher than the royal pyramids. , 
While the blessed light of Christian faith and promise shining 
through the darkness enables us to write on his tomb— 


Iam the resurrection and the life; he that believeth in me, though he were 
dead, yet shall he live. Blessed are the dead which die in the Lord. They 
shall rest from their labors and their works shall follow them. 


+ Mr. LIND. Mr. Speaker, in rising to pay tribute to the mem- 
ory of Hon. John R. Gamble, late a Representative-elect from a dis- 
trict adjo my own, though in a neighboring State, I am un- 
able, from lack of personal intimacy with the departed, to go into 
those details of his everyday life and character which deter- 
mine the place that a man shall occupy in the hearts and mem- 
ory of his friends and associates. 

y limited acquaintance only afforded me oppor tunity to ob- 
serve those salient points that even at first sight distinguished 
the individual from fellows. | . 

I first met Mr. Gamble in court some ten years ago. I saw 


him e 
method of presenting his case attracted my attention. 
struck with the spirit of self-reliance, discriminating power, and 
good judgment which characterized hiseverymove and utterance. 

He impressed me as a typical Western man; self-made, physi- 
cally and montay strong, fearless, and self-reliant. Personalin- 


in the trial of a cause. His terse and vigorous 
I was 


tercourse verified my first impressions. 

I found that he possessed all these traits and none of the preju- 
dices which so often mar the mental vision of men who have 
grown up under different conditions. 

zomg vigorous, and ambitious,it was but natural that he 
should play a strong part in the embryo Commonwealth of which 
he was a member. He helped launch the ship of state. He 
helped guide it in its formative—the most important—period. 
He soon received its highest confidence by the election to a seat 
in this House. 

To our short-sighted judgment death stepped in as a robber, 
depriving him of a well-earned reward, the State of an able serv- 
ant, and us of a genial colleague. 

If faith and hope presented no promise to the human heart of 
another sphere of existence and activity, death under these cir- 
cumstances would not only make life a vanity, but it would stamp 
existence as a crime. y 

To those of us who enjoy that abiding confidence that our gó- 
ing as well as our coming are in the hands of a kind Providence, 
whose decrees are the dictates of justice and love, there comes a 
feeling of submission even in the presence of death, for we know 
that His will is done. 


Mr. BRYAN. It was not my good fortune, Mr. Speaker, to be 
personally acquainted with the deceased; but living just across 
the line in a neighboring State his fame had reached us, and we 
shared in the sorrow which the members of this House felt when 
the news flashed along the wires that he was dead. 

In his ony life he represented the truest type of American 
manhood. His boyhood days were spent upon the farm, and 
there, in communion with nature, he supplied himself with, per- 
haps, the best preparation that any man can bring to the duties 
of this life; and when he emerga from that farm he came 
strengthened by the associations of such a life, and free from those 
vices which elsewhere often dwarf the boy ere he realizes the 
dangers before him. He sought an education; he had that yearn- 
ing for knowledge which indicates in its possessor the ability to 
use an education after it is obtained. 

He was a self-made man, and proved, as multitudes before him. 
have proved, that any person who desires an education in this 
country can obtain it. Lack of effort and lack of ambition are 
the only obstacles in the young man’s way. He had, therefore, 
furnished an example which will be a benefit to every rising gen- 
eration. After the struggle which was necessary to obtain an 
education he might have been discouraged; but the obstacles 
which he overcame simply excited a desire to encounter greater 
obstacles, and at the conclusion of his education he entered upon 
that arduous profession, the law, in which his greatest achieve- 
ments were attained—a profession in which the successful advo- 
cate finds his greatest advantage and his greatest protection in 
the long, the weary, and often thorny way that separates the law- 
yer from the lawyer independent. 

That he was an able lawyer the reports of his own State and 
of the Federal courts fvrnish abundant testimony. But he was 
more than an able lawyer. He was an earnest and an industrious 
lawyer. He carried into his profession that energy and perse- 
verance which characterized his earlier days. More than this, 
beyond being able and industrious, he was an honest lawyer. 
There is an impression among some that honesty is not an aid to 
success at the bar. I am glad that by his life our deceased friend 
had given the lie to this assumption, which has so little support 
in actual experience at the bar. It is one of the great truths of 
which we may all be glad that the paths of duty in this world 
run el. A man can be a good citizen, a good father, a good 
husband, a good church member, a good politician, a good law- 
yer, and not find his duties conflicting. He can serve in all these 
cepa and serve well in each. 

Gamble went to Dakota asa pioneer. Those who are sur- 
rounded by the comforts and conveniences of older communities 
scarcely realize the undertaking which is before one who turns 
his back upon these advantages and seeks his fortune in a new 
country. Yet it is such men as John R. Gamble who have made 
our great West and Northwest what they are to-day. They have 
gone from their earlier homes, carrying with them their educa- 
tion, their integrity, their industry, their perseverance, and have 
converted that country from a wilderness into a garden. They 
have built up cities and towns, schoolhouses and churches. They 
have given to these sections greatness, wealth, and influence. 

It is not saage that one who had the experience and abilities 
of Mr. Gamble should have been called upon for public service. 
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It is one of the glories of this country that the people are able to 
select those who prove themselves worthy of confidence, and are 
not compelled to rely for guidance and for government upon 
those born to rule. It is not strange, therefore, I say, that such 
amanas Mr. Gamble should have been selected by his people 
for various positions of honor and of trust; and it can be said to 
his credit that in all of these capacities he proved himself worthy 
of every confidence reposed. It is a loss to this House that a 
man as yell equip as he was, as well prepared for the arduous 
duties of public life, should have fallen in the strength of early 
manhood and at the very commencement of his Congressional 
career. We need such public men. We need men of his ap- 
roved integrity, of his high character. We need men who take 
or their motto, as he did 

To thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

They are a blessing to the country, they are a service to all, 
and I come to-day as one who, by investigation, was led to a dif- 
ferent political faith from that held by the deceased, to mourn 
with his friends and political associates that one like him should 
be taken from us, and that we should be denied his aid and com- 

ionship. 

His death was sudden. It came in a way that reminds us that, 
however strong we may be, however full of health and hope, 
however surrounded with all the things that indicate a long and 
useful life, death is ever present in our midst, and that none of 
us are able to tell the day or the hour when we may be called 
upon to render an account of our 5 

While we mourn the departure of aman elected to this House, 
the greatest burden of grief must fall upon that home which he 
honored and blessed by his presence; and while we regret the 
loss of a public servant, we mourn with her, his widow, and with 
the children whom he has left. He has bequeathed to them a 
spotless name, an estate greater than wealth can purchase. The 
grief-stricken companion of his home can remember a husband 
who won no less her respect than her love. And while the chil- 
dren are at an age when ill able to lose a father, they have the 
proca consolation of knowing that they have lost a father whoss 

ife is an example, and whose industry, whose perseverance, and 
whose character should be to them an inspiration. 


Mr. JOLLEY. Mr. Speaker, South Dakota for the first time 
mourns for the death of a public officer. In the meridian of his 
life, crowned with the confidence of the people of his State, sent 
by the electors of the young State of South Dakota as their Re 
resentative at the national capital, on the threshold of a life 
that would have been useful and honored, John R. Gamble died. 
Without any warning, in seeming perfect health to all human 
appearances, with years of health and prosperity before him, his 
young life was suddenly ended, and his wife, his family, and his 
riends were compelled to sever the tie that bound them to a kind 
and faithful husband, to a fond and indulgent father, to a firm 
and true friend, and to an able, energetic, and trusted public 
servant. 

Young in years but old in experience, he was a true representa- 
tive of the energy, perseverance, and courage of our Western 
civilization. He knew thoroughly all the wants and needs of the 
people of his adopted State as few men did, and his natural en- 
dowments, as well as his cultivated acquirements, qualified him 
as few men are equip to supply every want that the people 
who chose him as their Representative required and to procure 
for his State all that it needed. No difficulty delayed him in at- 
taining an object he set out for, and no obstruction that energy, 

rseverance, and study could overcome barred him from the end 

e sought to attain. . 

Thoroughly honest, always fair, firm as a rock, a ripe scholar, 
a diligent student, gentle and kind to a friend and open and de- 
fiant to a foe, such was the man we mourn, and such was he who 
won the confidence, love, and support of the le of the State 
who sent him here as their honored Representative. 

John R. Gamble was born in the State of New York, on Janu- 
ary 15, 1848, of Scotch-Irish ancestry. He moved with his pa- 
rents in 1862 to the State of Wisconsin. Until 1867 he worked 
on his father’s farm, a hard worker and an earnest student. In 
1872 he graduated from Lawrence University, at Appleton, Wis., 
first in his class. After graduating he studied law, and in Sep- 
tember, 1873, he settled in the city of Yankton, in the Territory 
of Dakota, where he lived until he died, on August 14, 1891. 

From the time he located in the then sparsely settled Terri- 
tory until his death he was prominent in every public movement 
and in every public 3 As a lawyer he moved from ob- 
security to the front rank with aswiftness that seemed marvelous. 
For years he was acknowledged as one of the leaders of the bar 
of the Terrritory and later of the State. And he deserved and 
maintained his place there. It was never given him as a favor; 
he attained it as a right. 


Few cases in our Territorial and State courts of importance 
were tried that John R. Gamble was not an attorney on one side. 
When his services were secured, he served his client with all 
the ardor of an honest man. In his professional life he was serv- 
ing a master who demanded an undivided loyalty, and he served 
that master well. He was loyal to his clients, he was loyal to 
the judges, and he was loyal to his profession. In a large prac- 
tice of eighteen years not one word of criticism was ever heard 
against him. He studied his cases with an energy that never 
weakened, with an honesty that never was questioned, and with 
a zeal that few equaled. ‘The records of the courts of the Terri- 
tory of Dakota and of the State of South Dakota show the labors 
of his professional life. Itisagrand record; one that his friends 
maY well be proud of, and one that shall ever serve as a beacon 
light to those who shall follow him in his chosen calling. 

o one who has often met him in the courts as an assistant or 
us an opponent the memory comes and shall always live of an 
able lawyer, an eloquent advocate, and a thoroughly honest and 
honorable gentleman. In every meeting of the bar held in our 
State, so long as the members of the old Territorial bar live, 
some story of John R. Gamble’s kindness will be related and some 
eye will be dimmed with tears because of his death. We could 
have parted with him if he had lived his allotted time, but to have 
him taken from us in the prime of his manhood we can not yet 
submit to without a murmur. The public will remember him as 
an able, brilliant, and learned lawyer, the members of the bar will 
cheerfully yield to him all that, but to them he was more, he 
was always a kind friend and brother. 

A man with the abilities of John R. Gamble could not remain 
in private life, much as he desired to. In anewcountry, such as 

ota was in Territorial days, public questions were more gen- 
erally discussed than in an older country. The pis are inde- 
pendent in the expression of their opinions on all political meas- 
ures and are always’ well informed on every matter that affects 
their interests. They are thoroughly self-reliant and their judg- 
ment of men and measures is based on real merit. For s S 
and r they have no use in their active and stirring life. 
They are full of charity for honest mistakes; for deceit and dis- 
honesty in spoue officer they have litt e charity and no for- 
giveness. the characteristics by John R. Gamble 
qualified him for a leader of the pioneers in his Western home. 

Soon after settling in the city of Yankton he was elected dis- 
trict attorney by his party friends. Before his term ended crim- 
inals knew that a man who never feared to prosecute all viola- 
tionsof the law with strictness, ability, and energy would manage 
all criminal cases on the part of the Territory. At the com- 
mencement of his term an unknown boy, at the end of the term 
of his office his name was known throughout the Territory. In 
1878 he was elected a member of the Territorial house of repre- 
sentatives. During the session all the laws by the Legis- 
lature bear the impress of his mind. His abilities forced him to 
the front, and from that time until his death he was recognized 
by all as a leader of his party. Twice afterwards he served as a 
member of the Territorial council, and each time he added to his 
well-earned reputation as an able legislator. 

Tn all new countries a crisis comes. Dakota Territory was no 
exception to the rule. No one knows,except those who have 
passed through the ordeal, the humiliations the people of a Ter- 
ritory suffer under a Territorial form of government. Territo- 
rial officers are sent out to govern the people who hold their of- 
fice by appointment from the national 
choice of the people of the Territory. The people of Dakota 
Territory had that kind of government for nearly thirty years. 
The old pioneers hoped and longed for the time to come when 
they could have the same rights and privileges as their brothers 
who lived in States. Many died before that happy day came. 
So long was the day of their cater deliverance postponed, that 
many restless men declared their right to establish a State gov- 
ernment before Co: granted that power. 

Constitutional convention were held in the Territory, and al- 
though the constitutions submitted to a vote of the people de- 
c that the organic law would notbe in force and effect until 
sanctioned by legal authority, many declared the people of the 
Territory, the source of all power, had the right and authority 
to establish a State government before Congress passed an en- 
abling act. The contest was long, exciting, and hot. For years 
the contest waged. The demand for a division of the Territory 
and formation of two States was almost unanimous. The di- 
vision among the ple was: Whether to form a. State gov- 
ernment before the national 3 granted the power, or to 
wait until Con a law dividing the Territory and au- 
thorized the people to adopt a constitution and form a State gov- 
ernment. During the long and fierce . the voice and 
influence of John R. Gamble was to wait until all legal require- 
ments were fully complied with. Fortunately for the people of 
the State of South Dakota, the advice of John R. Gamble and oth- 
ers acting with him prevailed. The change we all so anxiously 


ecutive and not by the’ 


— 
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hoped for came. The Territorial form of government was a thing 
of past. South Dakota, after a long struggle, was admitted as 
a State into the Union. To the wise counsel and valiant efforts 
of John R. Gamble and others associated with him have the peo- 
ple to thank for their prudent conduct during that exciting pe- 
riod. H 

There is no spot to mar the fair fame of the people of the State 
of South Dakota. It seems almost a mockery to know, that he 
who did so much, who labored so earnestly, and who devoted so 
much time to have South Dakota admitted as a State died so soon 
after the star of that State was placed on our national flag. 

In the State convention of his party, held qor prior to the ad- 
mission of our State, his name was presented for the position of 
member of Congress. It was not successful. He neither sulked 
nor hesitated. His time and talents were given to the party of 
his choice. In 1890 the efforts of his friends were successful, and 
in the election of that year John R. Gamble was elected as one of 
the Representatives from the State of South Dakota. To say that 
he wasnot proud of the confidence reposed inhim would be to say 
he was not human. His selection was not an accident. He de- 
served it, and it was a just reward for hard work, earnest efforts, 
and faithful services rendered by him to the people of his State. 
He would have fulfilled the duties of his offices in such a manner 
as would have been creditable to himself and would have honored 
the State he represented, 

His future to the human eye seemed all that his friends could 
ask and he desire. It was decreed that they would not be ful- 
filled. He never took his seat in the national Congress. With 
a suddenness that was startling his death came. He died as he 
would wish to die. Seeking the rest he so much needed, his last 
day on earth was 2 in riding with his family on the prairies 
near his home. In the evening he became ill, the family physi- 
cian was called. Nothing serious was thought of. After mid- 
night a change came that was unlooked for, a change that baf- 
fled the skill of the physicians, On the morning of August 14, 
1891, as the sun touched the prairies of his Western home, sur- 
rounded by his wife, his three children, and a few devoted friends, 
John R. Gamble died. His death was a shock to, the people of 
our State. 

This was the life of my friend, the Representative of our young 
State, the kind husband, the fond father, the faithful friend, the 
able lawyer, the brilliant legislator, and our honored citizen. 

John R. Gamble’s life was a useful life. The records of his 
works and services will never die. The history ofour State can 
never be written without his name embellishing its pegos. By 
his wife his memory will always be cherished; to his children 
his well-spent life will ever be an example and a guide; to his 
friends his kind words and deeds will make their lives better, 
and the people of our State will never forget his faithful serv- 


ices. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi in 
the chair). The question is on the adoption of the resolutions 
offered by the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. PICKLER]. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In accordance with the last res- 
olution, I declare the House adjourned until Monday next at 12 
o’clock m. 

Accordingly (at 3 o’clock and 34 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
journed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
5 to the Committees of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on War Claims: A bill 
(H. R. 5963) for the relief of Sarah Grisson, with a resolution 
that it be referred to the Court of Claims. (Report No. 653.) 

By Mr. CLANCY, from the Committee on War Claims: 

A bill (H. R. 4701) for the relief of John A. Field, with a reso- 
Ships that it be referred to the Court of Claims. (Report No. 


+) à 
A bill (H. R. 1243) for the relief of Charles A. Danolds. (Re- 
port No 655.) 
A bill (H. R. 1715) for the relief of Sarah A. Swart, executrix 
of Barnett T. Swart, deceased, late of the District of Columbia. 
(Report No. 656.) 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committee was discharged from 
50 consideration of the following bill; which was re- referred as 
follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6105) granting a pension to Thomas Williamson 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced, severally read twice, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. STOCKDALE (by request): A bill (H. R. 7169) to au- 
thorize compensation to district attorneys in certain caces—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOAR: A bill (H. R. 7170) to prevent the manufacture 
and sale of clothing made in unhealthy places—to the Committee 
on Manufactures. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 7171) to provide 
for the preparation of a subject and an authors’ catalogue of the 
books in the United States Supreme Court law library—to the 
Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7172) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
hier a board of review in certain cases—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HEARD (by request): A joint resolution (H. Res. 108 
extending the time in which certain street railroads compelled. 
by act of Congress approved August 6, 1890, to change their 
motive power from horse power to mechanical power for one 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HOAR: A memorial of the General Assembly of Massa- 
chusetts relative to the manufacture of clothing in unhealthy 
places—to the Committee on Manufactures. 


` PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R.7173) for the relief of Laura J. 
Doyle, widow of J. E. P. Doyle—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CATE: A bill (H. R. 7174) for the relief of Mary F. Pol- 
lan, administratrix of William H. Pollan, deceased, late of Crit- 
tenden County, Ark.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LAGAN: A bill (H. R. 7175) for the relief of Louis V, 
Porche, of New Orleans, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill ve R. 7176) for the relief of Pierre Garrot, of Or- 
leans Parish .—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a pill (H. R. 7177) for the relief of John R. Elliott, of New 
Orleans, La,—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7178) for the relief of Joseph Knight, of New 
Orleans, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. : 

By Mr. LIND: A bill (H. R. 7179) granting a pension to Mrs. 
Maria L. Dean—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MORAE: A bill (H. R. 7180) to increase the pension of 
James I. Wells—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MCCLELLAN: A bill (H. R. 7181) granting a pension 
to Susan E. True—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. McCCREARY {ey request): A bill (H. R. 7182) grant- 
ing a pension to Joshua S. Dye, of Lincoln County, Ky.—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, s 

Also (by uest), a bill (H. R. 7183) for the benefit of Joshua S. 
Dye, of Lincoln County, Ky.—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7184) for the 
relief of Thomas G. Corbin—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr: PATTON: A bill (H. R. 7185) granting a pension to 


| Louis Melcher, Second N bow Volunteer Infantry Regiment— 


to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 7186) for the 
relief of Mrs. Nannie A. Badley, administratrix of Henry Badley, 
deceased, of East Baton Rouge Parish, La., as found due by the 
Court of Claims under the act of March 3, 1888—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SCOTT: A bill (H. R. 7187) for the relief of Nanc 
Hall—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 2 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7188) for the relief 
of Sarah F. Dickson to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7189) for the relief of Susan B. Chambers, 
of Fulton cony Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7190) for the relief of J. W. Knox, of Carroll 
Coun, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By r. TERRY (by request): A bill (H. R. 7191) for the relief 
of the legal representatives or heirs of Oliver M. Hatfield, de- 
ceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: A bill (H. R. 7192) granting a pension to 
Jacob A. Booher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7193) for the relief of Emelie Lessel—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 7194) for the re- 
lief of A. H. Keller—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILSON of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7195) granting a 
pension to R. M. Parrish—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and refe: as follows: 
By Mr. BERGEN: Two petitions of Cumboland Council, in 
favor of amending the naturalization laws—to the Committee on 


the Judiciary. 
By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: Papers to accompany House bill 7097, 
for relief of William H. „ the Committee on Mili- 


ay Affairs. 

y Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey: Petition of citizens of 
New Jersey, asking for increased pay in the Life-Saving Service— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of American Defense Association, for amending 
of the naturalization laws—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CABLE: Petition of citizens of Blandsville, III., for 
increase of ee of postmaster at that place—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. CAMINETTI: Petitions of citizens of Elkhorn, Cal., 
for free delivery of rural mails—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, six petitions of, in regard to the Ni Canal, as fol- 
lows: From Centra Costa e Cal.; Nevada City, Galt Lac., 
Dutch Flat, Viralier, Anihem, from California—to the Com- 
mittee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, two petitions, one from Red Bluff and the other from 
Folsome, Cal., in regard to the Nicaragua Canal—to the Com- 
mittee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, petition of the California State Board of Trade, for legis- 
lation concerning forest lands—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

-Also, resolution of the board of supervisiors of the city and 
county of San Francisco, in favor of the resumption of hydraulic 
mining, and other matters—to the Committee on Mines and 
Minin 


Aloo, memorial of California River improvement convention, 
raying for legislation in favor of the rivers and harbors of Cali- 
‘ornia—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Red Bluff, Cal., containing the names of 132 
citizens, in regard to the Nicaragua Canal—to the Commititee 
on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. CLANCY: Petition of various manufacturers of ma- 
chinery in Brooklyn, protesting against the passage of the Turner 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOPER: Petitions of Mount Pleasant Grange, of In- 
diana, favoring the pure-food bill, to encourage silk culture, and 
to ee gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

Also, a petition of the same body, favoring the pure-lard bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- $ 

Also, a petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. COGSWELL: Petitions of Topsfield Grange, of Massa- 
chusetts, favoring a pure-food law, to encourage silk culture, and 
4 prevent gambling in food products—to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

Also, a petition of the same body, favoring the pure-lard bill 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

By Mr. CRAIG of Pennsylvania: Petition of Hudsondale 
Grange, Pennsylvania, prohibiting contracts discrediting legal- 
tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, in favor of pure-lard law—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DO : Petition of citizens of Emmet County, 
Iowa, against gambling in fictitious farm products—to the Com- 
mittee on 3 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Petition for the removal of charges of 
desertion against Benjamin Saintaken—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HALVORSON: Petitions of Marshalland Becker Coun- 
ties, Minn., favoring the Washburn-Hatch antioption bill—to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, a petition of the citizens of Becker County, favoring a 
pure-lard law—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a petition of the Alexandria Alliance of Minnesota, op- 

ing a reduction of letter postage and favoring consolidation 

of third and fourth class mail matter—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a petition of citizens for panie building at Crookston, 
-Minn.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a petition of Nils T. Lunder and others, of Minnesota, 
favoring the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills—to the Commit- 
tes e Garp fet 
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Also, a petition of the Duluth Board of Trade, against an anti- 
option law—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAYES of Iowa: Petition of citizens of Scott County, 
Iowa, against option bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Davenport, Iowa, against bill for 
removal of Ute Indians—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HOUK of Ohio: Petition of H. S. Giffone and 89 citi- 
zens of Hamilton, Ohio, in favor of immigration laws and a con- 
stitutional amendment—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota: Petition from citizens of 
Cummings, Traill County, N. Dak., for free delivery of mails in 
rural distriets—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. > 

By Mr. JOLLEY: Two petitions of citizens of Moody County, 
S. Dak., t the roa of import duty on barley—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of citizens of South Dakota, for the passage of the 
d antioption laws—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, three petitions of citizens of Lake County, S. Dak., 
against the re of import duty on barley—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. — 

Also, petition of citizens of South Dakota, asking the passage of 
the Washburn antioption laws—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of South Dakota, against the re of 
the im . on barley to the Committee on Ride and Means. 


By Mr. BS: Petition of Washington, Bal le, Law- 
rence, and Mount Pleasant Granges, en silk culture, and 
to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Ag- 


riculture. . 

Also, petition of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for the passage of pure-lard 
law—to the Committee on Wage ana Means. 

Also, petition of the same ies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. LANHAM: Petition of citizens of Stephens County, 
Tex., for increasing compensation of fourth-class postmasters— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

By Mr. LAYTON: Petition of Empire and Marion Granges, 
enco silk culture and to prevent gambling in farm prod- 
ucts—to the Committee on iculture. 

Also, petition of the same ies, extending free delivery of 
ruralmails—to the Committeeon the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Commi on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, so proveni adulteration of 
pure food—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
n legal-tender currency to the Committee on Banking 
Counties, 


ney. 
Also, petition of Van Wert, Auglaize, and 
Ohio, urging the passage of what is known as the Hatch option 
e 


bill—to Committee on Agriculture. 
Also, petition of the same bodies, praying for the passage of 
House b 11568, known as the Conger lard bill—to the Commit- 


tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MCALEER: Petition of the Commercial Exchange of 
Philadelphia, Pa., protesting against the passage of House bill 
2699 and Senate bill 1757—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MCCLELLAN: Affidavits of W. H. Nessbaum and 
others, in support of and to accompany House bill 6625, for relief 
of Cyrus Wyland—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: Petitions of Rainbow and Castine Granges, 
of Maine, to encourage silk culture and to prevent gambling in 
farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. ' 

Also, pennon of the same bodies and Sedgwick Gr of 
—_ voring the pure-lard bill—to the Committee on i- 
culture. 

Also, a tery of the Rainbow Grange, of Maine, to prohibit 
contracts rediting Ne fore curreng¢y—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Oceanville and Deer Isle, Me., 

ainst the Lapham bill—to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marino and Fisheries. 

Also, petitions of the Rainbow and Castine Granges, for the 
free delivery of rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. NORTON: Petition of Dicksonbury, for encouraging 
silk culture and to prevent gambling in farm products—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, favoring pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same body, extending free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
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Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

Also, petition of J. M. Sheman and other citizens of St. Charles 
County, Mo., praying for the enactment of an antioption law— 


to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. O’DONNELL: Petition of the Liberty Farmers’ Club, 
of pen favoring the antioption bill—to the Committee on 
Agus ture. 

Mr. O'NEILL of bate NG pre Preamble and resolution of 
the 5 Exchange of Philadelphia, r 
the e of the free-silver bill to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. PEARSON: Memorial signed by 625 citizens of Ohio, 
setting forth the evils of indiscriminate immigration, and pray- 
ing for the passage of such laws as will restrict immigration un- 
der certain conditions, and praying for the submission to the peo- 
ple of an amendment to the Constitution of the United States for 
a vote thereon, as follows: ‘‘ No State shall grant the right of suf- 
frage to any person not a citizen of the United States”—to the 
Select Committee on rea Pert and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PENDLETON: Petitions of Kanawha Grange, of West 
Virginia, favoring a pure-food law, to encourage silk culture, and 
to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agri- 


culture. 

Also, petition of the same body, favoring the pure-lard bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural mails 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 


Currency. 

Also, ive petitions of citizens of Marshall County, W. Va., for 
the e of House bill 401—to the Select Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. POST: Petition of Speedwell and Princeville Granges, 
Illinois, encouraging silk culture, to prevent the adulteration of 

e food, and to prevent gambling in farm products—to the 
mmittee on Agriculture. ie 

Also, petition of the same bodies, in favor of pure-lard law—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. i 

By Mr. REED: Petition of President William De Witt Hyde 
and other citizens of Brunswick, Me., in favor of Senate bill 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SANFORD: Memorial and petition from a number of 
prominent citizens of Saratoga Springs, N. Y., prohibiting the 
establishment of religion by States—to the Committee on the 
Revision of the Laws. 

By Mr. SCOTT: Petition of bricklayers of Decatur, III.—to 
the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. SCULL: Petition of North Fork Grange, Pennsyl- 
vania, encouraging silk culture and to prevent gambling in 
farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of same body, prohibiting contracts discrediting 
legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Also, petition of the same body, favoring the passage of pure- 
lard law—to the Committee on Ways and Means. + 

Also, petition of the same body, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SMITH of Illinois: Petition to House of Representa- 
tives from Swanwick, III., asking that the World's Fair at 
Chicago in 1893 be closed on the Sabbath—to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. SNODGRASS: Petition of estate of A. P. and P. H. 
Watkins, deceased, late of Hamilton County, Tenn., for refer- 
ence of its case to Court of Claims under provisions of the Bow- 
man act—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TERRY (by request): Petition of Sarah J. Heron, pray- 
ing that her claim for property taken by the Army during the 
late war be referred to the Court of Claims—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: Resolutions of the Wide Awake Free- 
Coinage Club, of Lawson, Clear Creek, Colo., in favor of the free 
coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

Also, petition of citizens of Cheyenne, Colo., in favor of a 
law to prevent the ration or importation of Chinese to the 
United States—to the Select Co: ttee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, petitions of Altona Grange, of Colorado, favoring pure- 


food law, to encourage silk culture, and to prevent gambling in 
farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, a petition of the same body, favoring the pure-lard bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, a petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting 3 currency to the Committee on Banking and 

rrency. 


Also, resolutions of the Wide Awake Free Coinage Club, of 
Lawson, Clear Creek County, Colo., in favor of the free coinage of 
silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 
By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: Petition of Alexander Hall, 

ison County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. WIKE: Petitions of Walnut Grove Grange, of Illinois, 
favoring a pure-food law and to prevent gambling in farm prod- 
ucts—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for the free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- ` 

By Mr.WOLVERTON: Petitions of Augusta, Montour, Blooms- 
burg, Hope, and Hemlock Granges, of Pennsylvania, favoring a 
p -food law, to encourage silk culture, and to prevent gam- 

ling in farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 
, petitions of the same bodies, favoring the pure-lard bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- . 

Also, petition of the same body, to 5 contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. A 

Also, petitions of the Augusta, Montour, and Hope Granges 
. pure- food law—to the Committee on . í 

By + WRIGHT: Petitions of Keystone and Starrucca 
Granges, of Pennsylvania, for free delivery of rural mails—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- i 

Also, petition of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, in favor of the pure-lard 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies to encourage silk culture, 
and of the Keystone Grange to prevent gambling in farm prod- 
ucts, and Starrucca Grange, favoring the pure-food law—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Grange 42, Patrons of Husbandry, of Penn- 
Sylvania, in favor of free coinage of silver—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


of 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, March 14, 1892. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
Eon Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. = 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented amemorial of the Woman’s 
Industrial Christian Home Association of Utah Territory, remon- 
strating inst the action pro by the General Assembly of 
Utah for the transfer of their building for common-school pur- 
poses; which was referred to the Committee on Public Lands 

He also presented a petition of the governor and Legislative 
Assembly of the Territory of Utah, relative to school section 36, 
township 23, of Utah, pra for the passage of a bill authoriz- 
ing the entry of that section under the town-site act; which was 
referred to the Committee on Territories. 

He also presented a memorial of the Baltimore (Md.) Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, remonstrating against 
the enactment of further oppressive legislation against the Chi- 
nese people, as tending to cripple missionary work in that country 
through retaliatory measures; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Indiana, praying for ` 
the passage of a bill ting speculation in fictitious farm 
products; which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented the petition of Ellen Huggins, of 
Newbern, N. C., praying to be allowed compensation for prop- 
erty destroyed and taken by the United States Army; ERN was 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also presented the following petitions of Goshen Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Oregon: - - 

Petition pra for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
co ement of culture—referred tothe Committee on Agri- 


culture and Forestry. 
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Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 


gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petition meying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a memorial of the Woman’s In- 
dustrial Christian Home Association of Utah Territory, remon- 
strating against the proposition of the Legislative Assembly of 
that Territory to turn their property over to the city of Salt 
Lake for school purposes; which was referred to the Committee 
on Territories. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of 42 citizens of Galloway, 
Ohio, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution prohibiting any State from passing laws favoring any re- 
ligion; which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented memorials of 11 Presbyterian churches of 
Toledo, Ohio, and a memorial of Our Young People of Morning 
Sun, Ohio, remonstrating against the opening of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition on Sunday: which were referred to the 
Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a petition of Freedom Council, No. 63, Junior 
Order United American Mechanics, of Ohio, praying for the 
adoption of an amendment to the naturalization laws of the 
United States as recommended by the Judiciary Committee of 
the House of Representatives; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of 30 citizens of Miami County, Ohio, 
praying for the e of what is commonly known as the But- 
terworth antioption bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the following petitions of Margarette, New- 
ark, Buck Creek, Gorham, Osborn’sCorners, Weller, Sugar Creek, 
Concord, London, Sullivan, Trenton, Plains, Montville, Ridge, 
Green Valley, Cold Spring Run, Liberty Hill, Sylvania, Grove, 
Tallmadge, Salt Rock, tna, Jackson, New Jasper, Beech Grove, 
Stiltfork, Bethel, Clay, Lafayette, and Locust Point Granges, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Ohio: 

Petitions pra; ing | or the enactment of legislation for the en- 
eouragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 


Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MCMILLAN presented a petition of the faculty of the West- 
ern Theological Sem of Michigan, of the Reformed (Dutch) 
Church of America and Holland, praying for the closing of the 


World’s Columbian Exposition on Sunday; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented the petition of J. A. Robinson and 14 other 
farmers of Calhoun County, Mich., praying for the passage of the 
Washburn bill to prevent dealing in options on farm products; 
which was refe to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Detroit (Mich.) Association 
of Charities, praying for the sry of legislation to carry out 
the recommendations of the President in relation to safety ap- 
pliances for cars; which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

He also presented the following petitions: of Morenci, Grand 
Traverse, Bilica, Windsor, Coldwater, Ypsilanti, and Plymouth 
Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Michigan. : 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of fot. Sb drugs—ordered to lie on the table. ; 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petitions pray for the of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal-tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HOAR presented a petition of vessel-owners of Boston, 
Mass., praying for the transfer of the Revenue Cutter Service to 
the naval establishment; which was referred to the Committe 
on Naval Affairs. : 


He also presented a petition of the Central Baptist Church of 

Middleboro, Mass. praying for a loan to the World’s Columbian 

tion on condition that the Exposition be closed on Sunday; 

and further praying that no bill be passed by Congress tolicense 

liquor-dealing in Alaska; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented the petition of N. S. Burten and 8 other 
citizens of Needham, Mass., and the petition of Rev. H. C. 
Hitchcock and sundry other citizens of husetts, praying 
for a loan to the World's Columbian Exposition on condition 
that it be closed on Sunday; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented the petition of Mrs. L. A. Menken and 16 
other citizens of New York City, and the petition of Miss Emily 
A. Ward and 23 other citizens of New York City, praying for 
the enactment of legislation prohibiting the manufacture and 
sale of garments dangerous to health; which were referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented the petition of Rev. Edward U. Hardy, rep- 
resenting the Boston (Mass.) Ministers’ Meeting, praying for in- 
ereased appropriations for the education of Indians; which was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also presented the petition of J. J. Warren and other citizens 
of Worcester, Mass., and the petition of A. B. Blashfield and 100 
other citizens of New York, praying that the Secretary of War 
bə authorized to contract with Charles Stoughton for the com- 
pletion of the Harlem River improvement, and for the construc- 
tion of the Harlem Kills Canal; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the American Bar Association, 
praying for a provision, at the earliest possible moment, for 
courts and a system of law in and for the Indian reservations: 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Whately, Mass.; a 
petition of citizens of Charlemont, Mass.; a petition of citizens 
of Methuen, Mass.; a 8 ol“ citizens of Ashland, Mass.; a 
petition of citizens of t Bridgewater, Mass.; a petition of cit- 
izens of Ipswich, Mass., and a petition of citizens of Paxton 
Mass., praying for the free delivery of mails in rural districts; 
which were referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 

8. 

He also presented.a petition of the Southern Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association of St. Louis, Mo., praying for harbor im- 
provements on the Gulf of Mexico; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of William A. Mowry and 3 
other citizens of Salem, Mass.; the petition of Anthony F. Whitin 
and 7 other citizens of Whitinsville, Mass.; the petition of George 
S. Hale and 3 other citizens of Boston, Mass.; the petition of C. 
J. Holmes and 10 other citizens of Fall River, Mass.; the petition 
of Rev. J. G. Gammons and 18 other citizens of Fall River, Mass.; 
the petition of Melville M. Bigelow and 40 other citizens of Mass.; 
the petition of E. Whittlesey, of Washington, D. C.; and the 
petition of Charles C. Painter of Great Barrington, Mass., pray- 
ing for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States forbidding the States to pass laws respecting the 
establishment of religion; which were referred to the Committes 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the following petitions of West Bridgewater, 
Groton, Worcester, Topsfield, Littleton, Shrewsbury, Dudley, 
Warren, Millbury, Wellesley, and Somerset Granges, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Massachusetts: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions Ean for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 3 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—refe to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill making certain ig 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SAWYER presented a petition of Rock County, Pomona 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Wisconsin, praying for the 
passage of a bill to prevent gambling in farm products; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also 5 a petition of Rock County, Pomona Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Wisconsin, praying for the passage of 
a bill to prevent the adulteration of food and drugs; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. R 

He also presented a petitionof citizens of La Crosse, Wis., and 
a petition of citizens of Plattville, Wis., praying for the passage 
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of an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 5 7 70 


hibit any legislation by the States respecting an estab 
ment of religion or an appropriation of money for any sectarian 
p ; which wererefe to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


e also presented a petition of citizens of Fond Du Lac, Wis., 
praying that the present duty upon barley be maintained; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of afarmers’ meeting held in Rock 
County, Wis., praying for the free delivery of mailsin rural dis- 
tricts; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Milwaukee (Wis.) Chamber 
of Commerce, praying for an amendment to the interstate-com- 
merce law providing for a uniform bill of lading for interstate 
commerce; which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. . 

Mr. GALLINGER. I er the petition of W. E. Burnett 

and 553 other citizens of New Hampshire, all voters but two, 

praying for an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
tates. The petitioners propose an amendment, as follows: 

No State shall law an establishment of religion of pro- 
hibi the tree axercise eee eee property or credit, 5 — money 
raised by os e lie reas cia e used, road pi — fo ~ 

8 any 8 55 Den or retigious society, or any 
institution, society, or undertaking which is wholly, or in part, under sec- 
tarian or ecclesiastical control. 

The petitioners state that they believe the principles embodied 
in this amendment are essential to the security and perpetuity of 
our American institutions, and ought speedily to become a part 
of the or c law of the land. They also state that they believe 
an intelligent and 1 without regard to differ- 
ence in religion or political faiths, demands this constitutional 
prohibition. 

I move that the petition be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented the following petitions of Pros- 

t, Miller, Kearsage, Silver Lake, and hester Granges, 
atrons of Husbandry, of New Hampshire. 

Petitions praying or the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to peeo 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain issues 
of money legal tenderin payment of all debts—to the Committee 
on Finance. : 

Mr. WILSON presented a petition of 279 citizens of Iowa, pray- 
ing for the passage of an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States prohibiting any legislation by the States respect- 


ing an establishment of religion or an appropriation of money 
for any sectarian purpose; which was refe to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


e also pe a petition of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor of the First Presbyterian Church, of Musca- 
tine, Iowa, praying that the World’s Columbian Fair be closed on 
Sunday, that the sale of intoxicating liquors on the unds be 
prohibited, and that the art department be conducted in accord- 
ance with the American standard of purity in art; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

Mr. SANDERS. I present two petitions, one from Lodi 
Grange, No. 92, Patrons of Husbandry, State unnamed and un- 
known, and one from John H. Wallace and 100 other citizens of 
the State of Washington, praying for the relief of settlers upon 
the odd-numbered sections of the public domain that were here- 
tofore granted to the Northern Pacific Railroad Company, and 
have since been forfeited. I move that the petitions be referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Minneapolis, Minn., praying for the adoption of certain amend- 
ments to the interstate-commerce law; which was referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented the following petitions of London- 
derry, Prospect, Candia, Tuftonboro, and Crown Point Granges, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of New Hampshire: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. ° 
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Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 


Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
triets—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PLATT. I present a memorial of the Choctaw Nation, 
relative to the President’s message, dated February 17, 1892, and 
referring to the title of the Choctaw Nation in the Arapahoe 
country. I ask that the memorial be printed as a document. 
The memorials from the other tribes have been presented and 
ae as documents, and this is the Choctaw contention, which 

ask may also be printed and referred to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will besoordered in the absence 


of objection. 

Mr. PLATT presented a petition of Hobbie Post, No. 23, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Connecticut, praying for further legis- 
lation to provide for the marking of battle lines at Gettysburg, 
Pa.; which was referred to the Committee on Mili Affairs, 

Mr. PADDOCK presented the petition of George H. Mo 
and 22 other citizens of Ashland County, Ohio; the petition of H. 
T. Hermansen and 13 other citizens of Howard County, Nebr.; 
the petition of Niels Nielson and 44 other citizens of Howard 
County, Nebr., and the petition of F. A. Jackson and 7 other 
citizens of Hayes county Nebr., praying for the pango of what 
are known as the Washburn-Hatch antioption ills, regulating 
speculation in fictitious farm products; which were réferred to 

e Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Walter M. Seeley, secretary of 
the Republican State committee of Nebraska, praying for the 
enactment of a law for the reclassification of the Railway Mail 
Service; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 


Post-Roads. 

He also presented the petition of W. H. Grant and 8 other citi- 
zens of Hayes County, Nebr., praying for the enactment of leg- 
islation for the free delivery and collection of mails for country 
districts; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads. 

He also presented the, petition of W. L. Porter and 8 other 
citizens of Hayes 5 Nebr., praying for the passage of the 
so-called Conger lard bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of W. L. Porter and 7 other citi- 
zens of Hayes County, Nebr., praying for the passage of the so- 
called Butterworth antioption bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judieiary. 

He also presented a petition of 40 members of the Sidney 
(Nebr.) Garrison, No. 33, of the Regular Army and Navy Union 
of Ameri praying for the passage of the twenty-five-year re- 
tirementrbill for enlisted men of the Army and Navy and Marine 
Corps; which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

e also presented a memorial of the Woman's Christian Home 
Association of Utah Territory, officially signed, remonstrating 
oa the petition of the present Legislative Assembly of that 

erritory, praying Congress to turn over the Industrial Home 
Building for the use of the common-school system of Salt Lake 
City; which was referred to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. PETTIGREW presented the memorial of F. L. Stone and 
25 other citizens of Clark County, S. Dak.; the memorial of G. 
H. Carner and 42 other citizens of Spink County, S. Dak.; the 
memorial of D. W. Dorchester and 93 other citizens of Kings- 
bury County, S. Dak.; the memorial of F. A. Cornell and 23 other 
citizens of vison County, S. Dak.; the memorial of Evan T. 
Grof and 87 other citizens of Potter County, S. Dak.; the me- 
morial of H. S. Murphy and 68 other citizens of Brookings County, 
S. Dak.; the memorial of A. M. Lawrence and 47 other citizens 
of Faulk County, S. Dak.; the memorial of J. E. Smith and 38 
other citizens of Lake County, S. Dak.; and the memorial of C. 
K. Heff and 121 other citizens of Brown County, S. Dak., re- 
monstrating against any change in the duty on berley: which 
were referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also Piece the petition of Thomas Fountain and 40 other 
citizens of Moody County, S. Dak., and the petition of O.C. Van- 
derpool and 50 other citizens of Campbell County, S. Dak., pray- 
ing for the passage of legislation to prevent dealing in options on 
7 products; which were referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Mr. WARREN presented the petition of Charles Belamy and 
86 other citizens of Albany County Wyo., and the petition of C. 
D. Cazier and 132 other citizens of Uinta County, Wyo., praying 
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for the ceding of certain public lands to the States 3 
of irrigation and reclamation; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

He also presented a memorial of the Southern Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association, of St. Louis, Mo., remonstrating against 
placing lumber on the free list, and praying for the improvement 
of Gulf coast harbors; which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 

Mr. DAWES presented the petition of Benjamin C. Warren 
and other citizens, of Sheffield, Mass., pra; for the passage 
of an amendment to the Constitution of the United States pro- 
hibiting legislation by the States respecting an establishment 
of religion or an appropriation of money for ez sectarian purpose; 
which was refe to the Committee on the iciary. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of citizens of La Salle, III., 
praying for the passage of an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States prohibiting any legislation by the States 
respecting an estab) ent of religion or an appropriation of 
money for any sectarian purpose; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Chicago (III.)] Freight Bu- 
reau, praying for an amendment to the interstate-commerce law 
rendering corporations liable to indictment, that the report and 
findings of the Interstate Commerce Commission shall have the 
force and weight of a report of a master in chancery in Federal 
courts, and that the Commission be empowered to employ com- 
petent and permanent counsel to assist in the enforcementof the 
act; which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. 

Hs also presented a memorial of citizens of Illinois, remon- 
strating against the of whatare known asthe Washburn- 
e antioption bills; which was referred to the Committee on 

J 


He also presented a memorial of citizens of Portland, Oregon, 
5 aguias the passage of the bill provi for the 
legalization of saloon-keeping in Alaska; which was referred to 
the Committee on Territories. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Swanwick, III., pray- 
ing for the closing of the World’s Columbian Fair on Sunday; 
which = referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial 

Select). 
( He also presented the followi petitions of Villa Ridge 
Sage Patrons of Husbandry, of Illinois: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to vent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining lard 
and im a tax 88 3 the uoa 255 

Petition praying for the passage of a to preven e - 
teration of ae | and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—refe to the Committee on Post-Offices.and Post-Roads. 

Mr. MCPHERSON presented the following petitions of Cald- 
well, Livingston, Hopewell, and Sergeantaville Granges, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of New Jersey: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
cou t of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the J iary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions pra for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 


Petitions pra; for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
Petitions pra: for the ge of a bill making certain is- 


sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BUTLER presented a petition of the city council of Charles- 
ton, S. O., praying for the completion of the improvements of the 
channel at Savannah, Ga.; which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

He also presented a letter of Smythe & Lee, attorneys, of 
Charleston, S. C., transmitting a memorial of the Charleston 
Chamber of Commerce, remonstrating against the passage of the 
bill abolishing compulsory pilotage; which,with the accompany- 
ing memorial, were refer to the Committee on Commerce. 

. COLQUITT presented a petition of citizens of Bainbridge, 
Ga., praying for the passage of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States prohibiting any legislation by the 
States respecting an establishment of religion or an appropria- 
tion of money for any sectarian purpose; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


He also presented the petition of Z. M. Patterson, and 28 other 
citizens of S Side, Ga., pr: for the passage of what are 
known as the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the J è 

Mr. COKE presented a petition of citizens of Robertson County, 
Tex., pra for the passage of the Washburn-Hatch antioption 
bills; which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FAULKNER presented the following petitions of Kanawha 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of West ia: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining lard 
Title Lat aa for tie pumice of & bil wn provers, tha aie! 

‘etition pra; or the passage of a to vent the S 
teration of 8 ered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
ß gles = the — er e issue 

or the passage of a s 
tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 


Mr. BLODGETT presented the petition of Maria Jane Tapa, 

5 of James Rouan Herbert, whose father was W. 
erbert, late of the Fourth Regiment, New Jersey Infantry, 

praying for a pension; which was referred to the Commttee on 
ensions. 

He also presented the petition of R. Edward Mount and 21 
other citizens of Dennisville, N. J., praying that the World's 
Columbian Fair be closed on Sunday; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Quadro-Cen (Select). 

Mr. KYLE presented 1 of citizens of De Grey, S. Dak., 
praying for the what are known as the Butterworth- 
Washburn-Hatch ant option bills; which was referred to the 
Committee on the J sanari, 

He also presented a petition of citizens of De Grey, S. Dak., 
praying for the passage of the Paddock pure-food bill; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. : 

titions of Center 


Mr. 5 the sales 
Prairie and Tri Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Illinois: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of culture—referređ to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Joniolary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of f and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


Petition ing for the of a bill certain issues 
of money full tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance 


Mr. VILAS presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Milwaukee, S for the passage of a uniform bill of 
lading; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a 2 of the Western Miami 
tribal Indians residing in the Indian Territory, praying to be 
granted an interest of 4 cent per annum upon he fa, Hagel of 
the principal provided for by act of March 3, 1891, directing the 
payment of certain sums of money tosaid Indians for their lands; 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian End: eavor of Beloit Kans., pra; for the of 
legislation prohibiting the exportation of alcoholic 3 
was referred to the Committee on the ets 

He also presented the petition of William K. Tubman, praying 
for the passage of certain legislation relative to the infringement 
of his letters patent for a railway car; which was refe tothe 
Committee on Patents. 

Mr. HALE. I present a memorial of the Commission of Sea 
and Shore Fisheries of the State of Maine, remonstrating against 
the 2 of House bill 5030, providing for the use of pre 
seines in the menhaden and mackerel fisheries contrary to State 
laws. I move that the memorial be printed as a document and 
referred to the Committee on Fisheries. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HALE presented a memorial of the Woman’s Industrial 
Christian Home Association of Utah Territory, remonstrating 
against any interference with the work of the association or its 
buil Salt Lake City; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Territories. 

He also presented the memorial of Charles R. Hale and other 
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citizens of Davenport, Iowa, remonstra against the e 
of Senate bill 362 providing for the 8 of the Southern Ute 
Indians from their present reservation in Colorado; which was 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also presented the followin, titions of Valley, Naples, 
Rural, Pembroke, Cushnoc, and Mount Etna Granges, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Maine: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragementof silk culture—referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

bling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the pasigo of House bill 395,defining lard 
and im @ tax . eevee ot n the — * iar 

Petitions raying or the passage of a bi prevent the - 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petitions praying for the of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance, . 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas presented a petition of citizens of 
Woodruff County, Ark., praying for the of the Wash- 
burn-Hatch antioption bills; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TURPIE presented a petition of the Indiana Millers’ As- 
sociation, pra; for the passage of le tion to prevent for- 
eign diser ation against American flour in favor of the raw 
material; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented a petition of the Ohio Millers’ As- 
sociation, praying for the passage of a bill to prevent dealing in 
options“ 55 ‘i futures;” which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He aiso presented a memorial of Carnes Post, No. 374, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Dunlap, Mo., remonstrating against 
the e of any bill providing for the free coinage of silver; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance, 

He also presented a petition signed by 22 farmers, citizens of 
Fredricktown, Mo., pray for the e of the Washburn- 
Hatch antioption bills; which was referred to the Committee on 
i DANTEL ted the following petitions of Pungoteag 

r, presen e follo petitions o ue 
and Friendly Grove Granges, Patronsof Husbandry, of Virginia: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the J ; 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food ant drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions pra; for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for the R of a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. DOLPH. Icall the attention of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations [Mr. ALLISON] to a report that I am 
about to make. 

The Secretary of the Interior has transmitted to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands some voluminous reports and co: nd- 
ence 3 establishment of a permanent Government 
post on Rainy Lake River, Minnesota, for the purpose of pre- 
venting the unlawful cutting of timber from the public lands in 
Northern Minnesota and the shipmentof the same to the numer- 
ous sawmills located in Canada. He transmits a copy of a letter 
dated the 15th instant, from the Commissioner e General 
Land Office, together with his letter of instructions to the Com- 
missioner and also a report of Special Agent De Lambert, and 
he desires an appropriation of $11,000 to establish the post. 

The Committee on Public Lands has under consideration a 
pro tion for some uniform provision in regard to the preser- 
vation of the timber upon the public lands, but whether we shall 
be able to come to a conclusion and report any adequate meas- 
ure at the present session I am not advised. All that the com- 
mittee could do in this matter would be to report an amendment 
to some appropriation bill. It appeared to the committee that 
the matter for consideration being the request of the head of a 
Department itis a subject for the Committee on . 
rather than the Committee on Public Lands. I will state, how- 
ever, that the Committee on Public Lands would be very much 
disposed, as far as its recommendation goes, to reco: any- 
thing that is asked by the head of the Department for the pro- 
tection of the public timber. 


Mr. ALLISON. The papers seem to be somewhat voluminous, 
I hope the Senator will have them printed for the consideration 
of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes, let the 1 5 be printed as a document. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. there be no objection the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands will be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the papers, and they will be referred to the Com- 
muts oa Appropriations and printed as a document. It is so 
ordered. 

Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 3927) to amend “An act to provide 
for the performance of the duties of the office of President in 
case of the removal, death, resignation, or inability both of the 
President and Vice-President,” approved January 19, 1886, re- 
ported it without amendment. 

COURTS AT CUMBERLAND, MD. 

Mr. VEST. Iam instructed by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5755) to provide for 
terms of the United States circuit and district courts at Cumber- 
land, Md., to report it back favorably without amendment, and, 
at the request of the Senator from Maryland[Mr. GORMAN], who 
is detained from the Senate this morning, I ask for its immediate 
consideration. It is a mere formal matter, establishing new 
terms of the United States courts, and as one of the courts is to 
a 13 in May it is important that the bill should be passed now 

at all. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The ih was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


WORLD'S COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION. 


Mr. PETTIGREW. Iam directed by the Committee on the 
Quadro-Centennial (Select), to whom was referred the joint reso- 
lution (S. R. 44) authorizing the Librarian of Congress to ex- 
hibit certain documents at the World's Columbian Exposition, 
to report it without amendment, and I ask unanimous consent 
that the Senate immediately consider the same. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read 
for information. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Librarian of Congress be, and he hereby is, author- 
ized to exhibit at the World's Columbian Exposition such books, papers, 
documents, and other articles from the library of Congress as may relate to 
Christopher Columbus and the discovery and early history of America. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? ; 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. : 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to eee for a third reading, read the third 
time, 1 
Mr. P GREW. I am also instructed by the Committee 
on the Quadro-Centennial (Select), to whom was referred the 
joint resolution (S. R. 42) extending an invitation to the Ki 
and Queen of Spain and the descendants of Columbus to partici- 

te in the World’s Columbian Exposition, to report it favora- 

ly with amendments, and Lask unanimous consent for its imme- 
diate consideration. . 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read 
for information. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the President of the United States be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and requested to extend to His Majesty Alfonso XIII. to Her Maj- 
esty the Queen Regent of Spain, and to the living descendants of Christopher 
Columbus an invitation to attend the opening ceremonies of the World's 
Columbian Exposition as the guests of the Government 1 poo e of the 
United States; that under his direction the Secretary of S make 

ts for their reception and entertainment, and 
the expenses thereof is hereby a out of any 
. the direction of the Secretary or 2 tate 5 are rie 
eae of section 291 of the Revised Statutes. 17 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let that go over. 

Mr. SHERMAN. There is an amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated if 
there be no objection. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I object to the present consideration of the 
joint resolution, as it has just been reported. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think if the Senator will let the amend- 
ment be read there will be no objection to its passage. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If we are going to invite the whole King- 
dom of Spain, let us make provision for it. That is the way the 
— resolution reads, and I thought! should like to look at it 

ore we invited all Sgan over here and pre to entertain 
them and take care of them during the time they were here. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is but right to say that the committee to 
whom this joint resolution was referred struck out all of the ap- 
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pel home a and as reported it isa simple authority to the Presi- 
ent to invite certain persons. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the amendments be read, then. I 
shall reserve my right to object. 


Mr. SHER . Very well. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendments of the committee 
will be stated. 


Mr. COCKRELL. And then let the joint resolution be read 
as it will stand if the amendments are agreed to. In that way 
we can understand it. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 9, after the word “ States,” insert 
the word ‘‘and,” and in line 11, after the word ‘‘ entertainment,” 
strike out the remainder of the joint resolution, the words to be 
stricken out being as follows: 
and that a sufficient sum to pay the expenses thereof is hereby apyroprinten, 
out of an; crip in the Treasury not otherwise a peapa , the same to 
be ex ed er the direction of the Secretary of State, according to the 
provisions of section 291 of the Revised Statutes. 

So as to make the joint resolution read: 


Resolved, ete., That the President of the United States be, and he an Be 
er 


authorized and nested to extend to His Majesty Alfonso XIII, to 
ent of Spain, and to the li descendants of Chris- 


to eae invitation to attend the ope ceremonies of the 
World's Columbian Exposition as the gors of the Government and people 
of the United States; and that under his direction the Secretary of State 
shall make suitable arrangements for their reception and entertainment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I shall object to it until I have some in- 
formation about the number of living descendants of Christopher 
Columbus. It might embrace half of Spain. Let the joint reso- 
lution go on the Calendar. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection being made, the joint 
resolution will be placed on the endar: 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Iam directed by the Committee on the 
Quadro-Centennial (Select), to whom was referred the joint reso- 
lution (S. R. 43) requesting the loan of certain articles for the 
World's Columbian Exposition, to report it back favorably with 
amendments, and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be read 
for information. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Let the amendments be stated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendments will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 8, before “articles,” strike out 
the“ and insert any; “ inline 13, after the word reception,” 
insert the word“ transportation,” and after the word exhibi- 
tion” insert the word“ safekeeping;” in line 15, after the word 
ee transportation * and after the semicolon, insert the word 
“and; and in line 17, after the word protection,” strike out 
the remainder of the joint resolution, in the following words: 


And that a sum of mouey sufficient to pay the expenses e. the re- 

> tertammen shall be e ut ot ny 
moneys FFC e same 88 
under the direction of the Secretary of State, according to the provisions of 
section 291 of the Revised Statutes. 


Mr. HALE. I ask the Senator who has reported the joint 
resolution whether the amendments, which I could not hear as 
mey were read, in any way fix a limit to the appropriation? 

r 


. SHERMAN. ere is to be no appropriation made. 
Mr. HALE. Thea . is entirely stricken out? 
The VICE-PRESID. The last amendment is to strike out 
the Spey riation. 
Mr. E. I could not understand that. That entirely an- 
swers my question. z 
Mr. COCKRELL. Is all that part in regard to an indefinite 


sum stricken out and no provision made for sending a war vessel 
over there to ring, the articles over? Is that all stricken out? 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be again 


read. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be read as it will be if the amend- 
ments are to. 

The CHIEF CLERK. As proposed to be amended the joint reso- 
lution would read: 


Resolved, etc., That the President be, and he hereby is, authorized to request 
of the Government of Her Majesty the Queen Regent of S. „of the muni- 
cipal government of Genoa, of the Duke of Veragua, the descendant of Co- 
lumbus, and of such other persons or corporations as may be thought proper, 
the loan of any articles, papers, books, maps, documents, and other relics of 
Christopher Columbus and those who were associated with him or with the 
discovery and early settlement of America, for exhibition at the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition; that the Secretary of State shall make such provision 


as may be necessary for their reception, transportation, exhibition, safe- 
keeping, and return; that the Secre of the Navy s be authorized, if 
necessary, to detail one or more v. for their rtation and that 


the Secretary of War shall detail whatever military may be necessary 
for theffare and protection. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That carries a necessary appropriation or 
an obligation to appropriate the money. 


Mr. HALE. It leaves the question of appropriation to some 
future time. It has got to be done at some A te > 

Mr. COCKRELL. It virtually does that. I donot think the 
condition of the Treasury justifies the appropriation of indefinite 
sums of money at this time. 

Mr. S I am a member of the committee of which 
my friend here [Mr. PETTIGREW] is the chairman, and I may speak 
the general sentiment of the whole committee upon this subject. 
There are three or four measures of thischaracter prepared by 
the Secretary of State, and sva wore prepared in pursuance of 
existing law, which contemplates the participation of foreign 
governments in the exhibition at Chicago. These joint resolu- 
tions were prepared by the Secretary of State and sent to us, and 
in substance, if we intend to carry out the objects of the law, we 
have to pass them. But the Committee on the Quadro-Centen- 
nial thought it was not wise to make any indefinite appropria- 
tion. I am one of those who think that no appropriations ought 
to be made without some limit, and all the members of the com- 
mittee concurred in that idea. 

There is no doubt that we are already committed to every one 
of the objects proposed in the ‘three joint resolutions, and all 
that it is necessary now to do isto make the appropriation. But 
instead of making indefinite 5 of this character, it 
was thought better to strike out all appropriations and simply 
leave to the Secretary of State the execution of this duty accord- 
ing to the law, and then separate items of appropriation will be 
sent to the Committee on . dca on, which will be re- 
ported, I understand, by the chairman of the committee to-day, 
making a general appropriation to carry these various laws or 
joint resolutions into effect. The Senator from Missouri, who is 
a member of the Committee on Appropriations, and other Səna- 
tors can see how much ought to be allowed and what limit should 
be put upon the appropriations. That is the proper way. When 
we send an invitation we do not want to Sead rbd pete the money 
to pay for the expense of it. We send the tations and then 
we make the appropriation. This is for the loan of certain ar- 
ticles which may be of great interest tothe ite ee of the United 
States. The loan is already offered to us, and the question is 
whether we shall accept the loan of many articles connected 
with the history of Christopher Columbus. : 

Mr. COCKRELL. Will the Senator permit me a question? 
Do I understand the Senator to say that under existing law we 
are already 1785 ed to do this? 

Mr. SHERMAN. No, not to do these particular things, but 
we are pledged to invite the coöperation of other nations in mak- 
ing the Exposition a success. 

Mr. That is all true, but 

Mr. SHERMAN. These are specific items which in the opin- 
ion of the Secretary of State it would be proper to do. He is not 
authorized to make specific invitations of particular persons. 
The Senator objected to the form of one joint resolution, that we 
invited all the descendants of Columbus. Of course, the Presi- 
dent will not extend it in an indefinite way to all the present de- 
scendants of Columbus; he will miy invite such as he thinks 
proper, and there is but one poreon living that I know of who is 
the recognized and acknowledged descendant of Christopher 
Columbus, and that is the Duke of Veragua. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then name him. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. The joint resolution does name him. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It does name him, 

Mr. COCKRELL. And the living descendants of Christo- 
pher Columbus.” That is in the joint resolution. Strike that 
out, and I have no objection to the joint resolution. But the 
point is this: The Senator, as I understood him, said we were 
practically pees to this matter in pursuance of existing law, 
and we ought to carry it out. If we let these joint resolutions 

„then it will be said the Appropriations Committee has no 
enen; that we have al y enacted the law, and the Ap- 
propriations Committee must make then appropriation, 
whatever it may be, to carry out the existing law. I think we 
ought to consider before we go that far. 

Mr. SHERMAN, The law to which I refer directs the Presi- 
dent of the United States to invite all nations to participate in 
this celebration. It did not define the precise participation that 
was expected; it left that to the Executive authority; and now 
the Secretary of State, in the performance of this duty, asks prac- 
tically the Congress of the United States to define more specific- 
ally the nature of this broad invitation. One of the joint reso- 
lutions provides for an invitation to the Empress of Spain, and 
the Duke of Veragua, and also the King of Italy, perhaps; I do 
not know precisely who are specified; but at any rate he is to in- 
vite those specifically and © proper A pbb for their com- 
ing here, leaving the amount of approp tion to be expended to 
be determined by the very careful Committee on Appropriations, 
which will have ch: of the wholematter. The Committes on 
the Quadro-Centennial thought their duties were performed when 
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they defined the nature of these invitations, the extent to which 
they should go, and the authority to borrow articles of great in- 
terest to the people of the United States. It is a mere loan from 

who re the articles as almost priceless treasures, and 
the ea of appropriation and how far it should be limited, 
whether it should be $1,000 or $100,000, is all left to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

Mr. 608 . By having the joint resolution printed we 
can age of it with a deal more accuracy, and there is 

len time during the remainder of the week. It must there- 
‘ore go over. d 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be placed 
on the Calendar. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Iam instructed by the Committee on the 
Quadro-Centennial (Select), to whom was referred the joint reso- 
lution (S. R. 41) extending an invitation to the Presidents of the 
American Republics and the governors of American colonies to 

ticipate in the World's Columbian Exposition, to report it back 
favorabl with an amendment. I shall not ask its consideration 
at this e. 

I will state that the committee in considering these joint reso- 
lutions struck out all the a; propra nont, because it was objected 
that no appropriation should be made without a limit being fixed 
upon it. e thought as we were inviting people to be our guests 
it would not look well to tell them in advance just how much 
money we were going to spend to entertain them, and that we 
would allow the particular item to be provided for in some regu- 
lar eae ew! bill without callin much attention to it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be placed 
on the Calendar. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
the following bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 1216) for the relief of the First Methodist Church, 


in the city of Jackson, Tenn.; 
A bill (H. R. 2576) for the relief of the estate of Andrew J. 
Duncan, deceased; and 
A bill (H. R. 3885) to increase the pension of George R. Allen. 
The message also announced that the House had reed to 


the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6876) to provide 
for certain of the most urgent deficiencies in the appropriations 
for the service of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1892, asked a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. SAYERS, 
Mr. HOLMAN, and Mr. DINGLEY managers at the conference on 
the of the House. 

e message further announced that the House had appointed 
Mr. RICHARDSON, Mr. McKAIG, and Mr. BRODERICK, managers 
on the part of the House at the conferences on the disagree 
votes of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the 
following concurrent resolutions of the House: 

Resolution to print the eulogies delivered in Congress upon 
Hon. Leonidas C. Houk, late a Representative from the State of 
Tennessee; and 

Resolution to print the eulogies delivered in Congress upon 
Hon. W. H. F. Lee, late a Representative from the State of Vir- 
5 ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

essage also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had the enrolled bill (H. R. 6836) making appropriations 
to supply a deficiency in the Department of Agriculture, and for 
oer purposes; and it was thereon signed by the Vice-Presi- 
ent. 
URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. HALE. I ask that the urgent deficiency appropriation 
bill, which has just come over from the House of . 
may be laid before the Senate with the request of the House for a 
conference. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the action of the House of Representatives on the bill (H. R. 6876) 
to provide for certain of the most urgent deficiencies in the ap- 
propriations for the service of the Government for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1892, di ing to the amendments of the Sen- 
ate to the bill and asking for a committee of conference thereon. 

Mr. HALE. I move that the Senate insists on its amend- 
ments, and agree to the request of the House for a conference. 

The motion was agreed to. 

By unanimous consent the Vice-President was authorized to 
appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, and Mr. HALE, 

r. ALLISON, and Mr, COCKRELL were appointed. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. DOLPH. On the last business ber of the session the Sen- 

ator from Idaho [Mr. SHOUP] introdu a bill (S. 2562) to pro- 


vide for the examination and ciassification of certain mineral 
lands in the States of Montana and Idaho, which was referred to 
the Committee on Mines and Mining. Looking at the bill 1 


think the subject-matter should go to the Committee on Public 
Lands, as the Committee on Public Lands have already jurisdic- 
tion of a bill introduced by the Senator from Montana on the 
same subject. I understand that the Senator who introduced 
this bill is willing that the reference shall be changed. It should 
be referred to the Committee on Public Lands, and I therefore 
ask that that be done. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That change of reference will be 
made in theabsence of objection. The Chair hears no objection. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 2569) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of Thomas L. Alexander; which was 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Mili Affairs. 

Mr. CARLISLE introduced a bill (S. 2570) to increase the pann 
sion of M t E. Merrill; which was read twice by its title, 
and refe; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BUTLER introduced a bill (S. 2571) to amend section 19 
of an act entitled An act to regulate commerce,” 8 Feb- 

4, 1887; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. FAULKNER introduced a bill (S. 2572) to carry out the 
findings of the Court of Claims in the case of Henry T. Woody; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 2573) for the relief of Albert 
J. Pratt, administrator; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. ALLISON introduced a bill (S. 2574) to promote the safety 
of railway employés and travelers and requiring common car- 
riers engaged in interstate commerce to equip their cars with 
automatic couplers of a standard uniform type and continuous 
train brakes and their locomotives with power brakes, and for 
other p es; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. ALLISON. I wish to say that this bill has been pre 
by a committee of railway State commissions, of which Mr. Spen- 
cer Smith of my State was chairman, and I expect that it is a 
valuable contribution to the general subject. move that the 
bill be referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MCMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 2575) to provide for the 
sale of certain lots in the District of Columbia; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. : 

Mr. SANDERS introduced a bill (S. 2576) for the relief of C. 
L. Coder; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. ALLEN. For the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. DAVIS), 
who is necessarily called from the Chamber, I introduce a bill. 

The bill (S. 2577) for the relief of tne legal represenfatives of 
Jacob H. Smyser was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. ALLEN introduced a bill (S. 2578) granting the use of cer- 
tain land in Walla Walla County, State of Washington, to the 
city of Walla Walia, for the purposes of a public park; which was 
read twice by its title. 

Mr. ALLEN. In connection with this bill I wish to present 
the memorial of the city council of the city of Walla Walla, signed 
by Hon. John L. Roberts, mayor, praying for the e of this 
bill; also, a like memorial signed by Hon. Thomas H, Brents, 
ex-Delegate in Congress, Hon. George T. Thompson, State sen- 
ator, Hon S. C. Wingard, late justice of the supreme court, 
H. Upton, judge of the ver wake court of W. ton, and 
others of Walla Walla, to like effect. I accompany the bill with 
a map also. I move that these petitions and the map accom- 
pany the bill be referred to the Committee on Military Af- 

airs. 


The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CHANDLER introduced a bill (S. 2579) for the final set- 
tlement of the claims of the State of New Hampshire for the re- 
imbursement of national bounties advanced to recruits mustered 
into the service of the United States under the President’s call 
of October, 1863; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. DIXON introduced a bill (S. 2580) granting a 
Henry A. Frink; which was read twice by its title, an 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SAWYER introduced a bill (S. 2581) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Curtiss; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. COKE (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2582) to provide 
for an inspector of mines in the Indian Territory, and for other 


W. 
150 


nsion to 
referred 
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and referred to the 
Committee on the Five Civilized Tribes of Indians. 

Mr. MITCHELL introduced a bill (S. 2583) for the relief of 

William J. Murtagh, late proprietor of the National Republican, 

of Washington, D. C.; which was read twice by its title, and re- 


perpowess which was read twice by its title 
ect i 


ferred to Committee on Claims. 

Mr. WHITE introduced a bill (S. 2584) to remove the charge 
of desertion standing against the name of John L. Arms; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Ar. BLODGETT introduced a bill (S. 2585) granting 

r. introduced a i a pension 
to Jacob Dissenger; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the 5 papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DAN 


troduced a bill (S. 2586) to reimburse George 
C. Tanner, late consul, etc., the sum of $200, paid by him for rent 
of rooms; which was read twice 15 title, and, with the ac- 
com ing papers, referred to the Committee on Clairus. 

Mr. HIG introduced a bill (S. 2587) to grant a pension to 
Emily T. MeMurtrie; which was read twice by its title, and, 
ee the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 

‘ensions. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 2588) granting an honor- 
able disch: to Henry W. Curtis; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2589) for the relief of Francis Scala; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Mili Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2590) granting a pension to Clara 
B. Hoyt; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 2591) to relieve John Davis 
of the charge of desertion and to Gren’ him an honorable dis- 
charge; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. f 

HON. THOMAS J. ROBERTSON. 


Mr. BUTLER submitted the following resolution; which, with 
the accompanying brief, was referred to the Committee on Priv- 
ileges and Elections: 

Resolved, That the Secretary be, and is hereby, authorized and directed to 
pay to Hon. Thomas J. Robertson, late a Senator from South Carolina, $—, 
the amount due him as Senator in the Fortieth Congress from the 4th of 
e ry hia WAEDU ewe t to be made from the miscella- 
neous items of the contingent fund of the Senate. 


STATUE OF GEN. JOHN PATTERSON. 


Mr. DAWES submitted the following; which was read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Library be instructed to inquire into 
the e jency of giving permission to the descendants of Gen. John Patter- 
son, of the Revolutionary army, to place in the Capitol at their own expense 
erp eh and that said committee indicate the character and location 
0 . 

Mr. DAWES. I wish to say, in asking for the consideration 
of the resolution at this time, that Gen, Patterson rendered con- 

icuous service in the Revolutionary war at the battle of 
Bunker Hill, at the siege of Boston, and at Ticonderoga, and 
among other things was one of the court-matial that tried Maj. 
Anse: I have caused to be prepared a sketch of his military 
services, which I will ask to have referred to the committee if 
the Senate shall adopt the resolution. His descendants now 
pro , With the permission of Congress, to place in the Capi- 
tol, at their own expense, if that be proper, a statue of Gen. 
Patterson, under the direction of the Committee on the Library. 

I hope there will be no objection to the adoption of the resolu- 


tion. 
Mr. COCKRELL. Let the resolution be again read. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be again read. 


The Chief Clerk read the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I fear that might be forestalling the com- 
mittee by requiring them before they had passed upon the pro- 
priety of on Mes, Bea statute to designate a location for it. 

Mr. DAWES. ey are only to inquire into the expediency 
of it. The resolution only gives them jurisdiction. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the last part of the resolution be again 
read. I think the resolution goes further than that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be again read. 

The Chief Clerk again read the resolution. 

Mr. DAWES. That is, if the committee conclude to give per- 
mission they will indicate the place and character. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If that is the understanding, I have no ob- 

ection. 
3 The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 


agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. Iask that the paper which I had in my hand 
may be referred to the committee with the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made in the ab- 
sence of objection. 


ANTONIO MAXIMO MORA. 


Mr. HOAR submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

That the President be requested to communicate to the Senate, 
if notin opinion incompatible with the public interests, the dipl. 
C to the claim of Antonio Maximo 
Mora, a citizen of the United States, against the Government of Spain, since 
Mr. Caleb Cushing's note of October 21, 1875, to the Count of 
United States and Mr M ape ts 8 1 aor the 38 

. Mor: ents or a same period 
on the same subject. RAS Ta 


COLLECTION DISTRICT OF PUGET SOUND. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 
If not, that order is closed, and the Calendar under Rule VIII is in 


order. 

Mr. DOLPH. I ask that the motion of the Senator from 
Washington . SQUIRE] to reconsider the vote by which the 
Senate p the bill (S. 722) to amend the act entitled An act 


to reorganize and establish the customs-collection district of 
PugetSound,” approved August 28,1890, was passed, be now taken 


up. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The question is on the motion to 
reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Mr. President, this is a measure that affects’ 
the State of Washi n in an important degree. It is propopod 
by this bill to cut off all that person of Washington which bor- 
ders on the Columbia River for more than 100 miles from its 
mouth. I have a reconsideration of this bill with a 
view of asking the Senate to recom mit the bill to the Committee 
on Commerce, for the reason that I had no notice of the bill until 
it was reported favorably xi the Committee on Commerce and I 
saw it on the Calendar. think fair play entitles the State 
through her representatives here to such a showing as can be 
made and ought to be made on this subject. 

However, IL understand the Senator from O n [Mr. DOLPH] 
proposes to have the discussion take place right here and now 
on this question of reconsideration, and then he proposes to 
make a motion to lay it on the table. With that understanding 
of the matter, IS proceed to presenta few suggestions briefly 
in an offhand manner to the Senate. 

I learn from the Treasury Department that in the erection or 
institution of new customs collection districts it is the pone of 
the Government to follow State lines as near as practicable. ‘hod 
it seems to me thisis done fora very good reason. It assimilates 
the habits of the people in all respects as regards the operations 
of the different departments of the Government. For example, 
this is done in reference to the United States courts and the ad- 
ministration of State affairs. In this way the operation of law 
becomes simple so far as relates to the bounda: of districts, 
and the peop. e are less likely to be confused. Besides this, it is 
important that the statistics of commerce of the various States, 
so far us practicable, should be exhibited through the reports 
made from the collectors of customs. 

In accordance with this view, a very excellent act was d, 
approved August 28, 1890, providing for the reorganization and 
establishment of the customs-collection district of Puget Sound. 


In this act it was provided that there be a head port of entry at 
Port Townsend and that there be subports of entry at Seattle, at 
Tacoma, at Port Angeles, and at some point on ham Bay, 


and at some point on Gray’s Harbor, and such other points as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may from time to time designate.” 

Under this provision there have been made since the passage 
of this act subports of entry at Aberdeen, on Gray’s Harbor, at 
New Whatcom, on Bellingham Bay, and at Blaine, which is right 
on the boundary line between the State of Washington and Brit- 
ish Columbia. It is contemplated that at no distant day a sub- 
port . near the mouth of the river, on the Was ton 

tate side. 

There are already indications of a much larger development 
there than has been going on heretofore. The nature of the coun- 
try is such that it can be easily developed. The nature of the 
holding ground there for vessels is such that they like to lie there 
at Baker's Bay; and I myself have alighted from an ocean steamer 
just after getting over the turbulent waters of the Columbia River 
tae When we had arrived at the placid waters of Baker’s Bay 
I ste right upon an el t river steamer that goes up to 
Portland, and therefore I judge that it is a place which can nat- 
urally be developed into a fine port of entry. 

The point I make is this: Under the present law all that is 
needful is the action of the Secre of the to desig- 
nate this place as a portof entry. atis combated by the Sen- 
ator from Oregon with the statement that whenever a subport 
of entry is needed there, one can be created by law. That, of 
course, is true. But why throw away the opportunity that these 
people possess to have a subport created there by the action of 
one 55 27 eee at any time? ndly. Wis not 

e State ashington is growing very ra - no 
like some of the older States, and even In thaolder States [doubt 


1892. 
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if Senators would be willing to have their collection districts 
taken away from them or mutilated. I doubt very much if the 
Senator from Virginia would like to have the port of entry re- 
moved from Alexandria, right across the river here. They might 
just as consistently demand that. It is less distance from the 

rt of Georgetown to Alexandria than it is from the port of As- 

ria or of Oregon, as it is called, to Bakers Bay, which is dis- 


tant some 8 or 10 miles. There is fine ancho ground there, 
and it is a place to which railways are projected; and the people 
of that of the State have the right to expect that a port of 


entry will be established there at no distant day. 
As I remarked, there have already been three subports of en- 
try established since the passage of this act, which was approved 


* 1890. 
e mere consideration of the proper reports of the commerce 
of that region of the State is of value. It is ana pa decay the 
ple of the State. They have already been complaining that their 
wheat goes out from the State of Washington as Oregon wheat.” 
I papers it is a fact that three-fourths, and perhaps nine-tenths, 
of all the exports of wheat from Portland, from the district of 
the Willamette, and from Astoria or the district of Oregon, 
really and originally go from the State of Washington, and it is 
natural that the le of the State of Washington prefer to have 
credit for their uction, 
Mr. DOLPH. Which State raises the most wheat? 
Mr. SQUIRE. The State of Was n. 
Mr. DOLPH. Oh, no; the State of Oregon raised more last 


year. x 
Mr. SQUIRE. I am very sure the Senator from Oregon is 
much mistaken. At any rate his statement does not Shed 
with the statement made to me by a member of Congress fram 
his State, who, a few days ago, told me they had ceased raising 
wheat almost entirely in the Willamette Valley, and were en- 
gaged mainly in the production of fruits and other Stops, finding 
a better market for those since the growth of cities railways. 
The point I make is, that in all fairness to the poopie of the 
State of Washington their collection district ought not to be 
taken away from them or mutilated. It is not fair or right. 
The people who live on the north side of the Columbia River 
ought to have a chance to have their advantages developed on 
that side of the river. Sometimes it has occurred with us that a 
city of 25,000 population like Seattle has doubled in less than two 
. There are places there that were mere hamlets or vil- 
es like Port Angeles,or Blaine,or New Whatcom on Belling- 
ham Bay, the latter of which now claims a population of ten or 
twelve thousand, which Was created a er ay of entry since the 
of this act approved August 28, 1890. 

1 say that under these conditions it is better to let well enough 
alone,” and not disturb an existing law which is operating well. 
This law was devised after full consideration and full consulta- 
tion with the officials of the Treasury Department, and full con- 
sideration of the Committee on Commerce. It is not quite two 
years old yet. It has worked admirably. It is elastic. It pro- 
vides for these additional subports of entry when required; and 
N now te the situation back to a condition of confusion? 

he complaint, perhaps, may be made that some of the mas- 
ters of vessels and some of the shipowners were accus- 
tomed to have their vessels lie down near the mouth of the river 
in Baker Bay. I understand that is the gist of the complaint; 
that they had a habit of that kind formerly and that they would 
like to pursue the same course now. I asked the Secretary of 
the Treasury if he knew of any reason why this change should 
be made, and he said it did not make a dollar’s difference to the 
Treasury, not a shilling at present. He said he thought, per- 
haps, it might accommodate afew. I asked if any complaints 
were made, and he said he could recollect of but one. 

Mr. DOLPH. To whom does the Senator refer? 

Mr.SQUIRE. The Third AssistantSecretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. Spaulding? 

Mr. SQUIRE. The t Secretary in charge of the cus- 
toms division. He said the matter was somewhat nebulous in 
his mind—that was the word he used—but he could remember 
only one instance where areference had been made to it by letter, 
and he thought it perhaps might tosome extent be aconvenience 
to the vessels that were required to take acustoms officer aboard 
at the port of Oregon, at Astoria, where they are required to take 
on a customs officer if they are p ing to Portland,so that 

may not be illicitly disposed of on the river. And it seems 

at these vessels, after lying down near the mouth of the river 

on the Washington side, do not want to stop. It is a mere ques- 

tionof a little petty convenience for them. They donot want to 
1 e Astoria to take on an officer. 

e fact is the anchorage is quite deep at Astoria, as one can 
see by reference to the map. I have the map here sho the 
region and showing the Ol course it is impossible for 
all of the Senators to see but here [indicating on the map] 


is Baker’s Bay, and here is Astoria, and the figures are denoted 
onthe map. You find here [indicating] the anchorage down on 
Baker's Bay and that vicinity, and here is indicated the anchor- 
age in front of Astoria. Astoria is the largest port. There may 
be some question of additional expense to these shipmasters about 
d their vessels. That is all the reason I have been able to 
asce for this proposed change of the existing law, and it 
seems to me the reason is too small, too weak, too inefficient. 
There is nothing in it except the matter of a very slight accom- 
modation. 

Now, if it is necessary for these vessels to land on the Wash- 
i n State side, let us make a subport of entry there at once 
and have done with it, for that will be the end of it. But we have 
no right to take away from the people the rights that they now 
enjoy under the existing law. 

ou may say it is a question to some extent of sentiment. I 
suppose there is some sentiment about it. But I believe it is le- 
gitimate and proper for the people to have strong practical senti- 
ments in a new country that is being so rapidly developed. First 
of all is the sentiment of hope and expectancy; and these tcilers 
establishing their homes and business there have a right toa 
hope and expectancy of development, and, if such a sentiment 
does exist there, I do not think the Senate ought to take away 
this chance of a port from them by any such procedure as laying 
a motion of this kind on the table. You have no right to take 
away the shining rays of hope. 

I say, let the motion to reconsider be passed, and then I pro- 
pose to make a motion to recommit the bill to the Committee on 
Commerce and let them reconsider it. I would have appeared 
before the committee originally had I been notified before the 
bill was reported. I understand that my colleague [Mr. ALLEN] 
was consulted with reference to this matter. He can speak for 
himself. I only say, as I did the other day, that [made the mo- 
tion I did after full consultation with him and at his request. 
He will have something to say to you on the subject, and I do 
not want a motion to lay this motion of mine on the table to pre- 
vail until my colleague has a chance to be heard. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I will endeavor to be very brief 
about this matter, and I hope I may have the attention of every 
Senator. s 

The collection district of Oregon—the collection district of 
which Astoria, Oregon, is the port of entry—is a very old collec- 
tion district. Its boundaries were described as follows: 


The district of Oregon; to comprise all the waters and shores lying north 
and east of the north bank of the Siuslaw River to the forty-sixth and ahalf 
degree of north latitude— 


That is about 100 miles north of the Columbia River— 


and west of the Coast Range of mountains to the forty-eighth degree of north 
latitude, except that portion situated above the junction of the Willamette 
and Columbia Rivers and drained by those rivers and tributary waters; 
in which Astoria shall be the port of entry. 

That is to say, as the law stood until the 28th of August, 1890, 
the mouth of the Columbia River and all the surrounding coun- 

below the Willamette was included in one collection district. 
The district extended north almost to Puget Sound. After the 
State of Washington was admitted, a bill was introduced by one 
of the Washington Senators to reorganize the collection district 
of Puget Sound, and I gave my cordial assent to it, because it 
did not occur to me at the time that there was any division of the 
necessary territory of a district, and the bill went through and 
became a law. 2 — 

I was down at the Treasury Department one day, and my at- 
tention was called by Assistant Secretary Nettleton, I think, at 
least by one of the Assistant Secretaries, to the fact that they had 
overlooked the matter of the situation of Columbia River and 
made a mistake, and that the north bank of the Columbia River 
should have been left in the Oregon district. 

Vessels that come in the Columbia clear at Astoria, and if they 
2 to Portland an inspector is put aboard of them. They 

o not get 10 miles before they leave the district and enter the 
collection district of Puget Sound, with the port of entry at Port 
Townsend. The inspector put aboard the boat at Astoria is 
outside the collection district almost as soon as he goes upon the 
boat, because the channel, shortly after leaving Astoria, is on 
the north side of the river. There is nothing on the north side 
of the river to justify a pn of entry or delivery or the appoint- 
ment of any officer, nor is any officer there. 

The Senator from Washington [Mr. SQUIRE] acts as if he 
thought we were trying to steal a part of the territory of Wash- 
i and trying to get some patronage or some advantage that 
belongs to the State of Washington. There is nothing of the 
kind; this bill does not affect a dollar of compensation of any offi- 
cer; if does not affect the appointment of an officer; it affects 
nothing except the proper transaction of the business of the col- 
3 district at the mouth of the Columbia. That is all there 

of it. 
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To show that I am correct in what I state, the act was passed 
on the 28th of A t, 1890, creating the new district. I had 
been requested by the Treasury Department to introduce this bill 
and introduced it—I think I introduced it, it was certainly 
introduced either by myself or by my colleague, and it had been 
sent down to the Department and was reported from the Depart- 
ment five months later, on January 31,1891. Mr. Acting Secre- 
tary Nettleton writes as follows to the committee: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, D. C., January 31, 1891. 
Sim: Ihave the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a letter from your 
committee, dated the 29th ultimo, tra tting a copy, of bill S. 4731 - 
first x session, to amend an act entitled “An act to reo! 
= ee ae ee customs-collection district of Puget Sound,” approved 
ou 1 such suggestions as may be deemed proper touching the merits 
of the bi 


and 3 of its Myre ge 

The collection ct of Puget Sound, as created by the act of August 28, 
1890, embraces a part of the lower Columbia River, which it seems should be- 
long to the district of eae 

It is suggested that the bill be so amended as to transfer from said district 
“all the waters and shores of the Columbia River west of the junction 
of the Columbia and Willamette Rivers” and include the same in the col- 
lection tot 

„Fours, 


A. B. NETTLETON. 


Acting Secretary. 
Hon. WILLIAM P. FRYE, 
Chairman of Committee on Commerce United States Senate. 

Itis only the bank of the river, no part of the territory of the 
State of Washington, which it is proposed to include in the Ore- 
gon district. The bill only proposes to extend the collection dis- 
trict of Oregon over to the north shore of the Columbia River 
for a distance of 100 miles from its mouth to the mouth of 
the Willamette. I introduced the bill at the last Congress to 
embrace Shoalwater Bay, a little bay just north of the mouth of 
the Columbia, where sometimes aninspector has been stationed; 
but, on the objection of the Senator from Washington [Mr. AL- 
LEN], I amended the bill and made itconform entirely to his sug- 

on and reported it, and sup it was satisfactory. When 
f was reached on the Calendar in the Senate, either the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. ALLEN] objected to its consideration or 
asked to let it be passed and remain on the Calendar for a time. 
I consented and it remained on the Calendar weeks and I think 
months before it was considered. : 

I understood from the Senator from Washington [Mr. ALLEN] 
that he wanted to communicate with his people, so that he might 
ascertain their wishes, and when the bill was taken upand passed 
at the last session I had the permission of the Senator to do it, 
he stating that he did not to delay it any longer. That is 
what was done at the last Congress. That was not disregarding 
the amenities that prevail among Senators. 

At the present session I introduced the bill just as it was re- 
ported by the committee and the Senate last year, and I 
may say the bill at the last Congress and at the present re- 
ceived the unanimous report of the Committee on Commerce. 
At the present session I made the following report: 

Mr. DOLPH, from the Committee on Commerce, submitted the following 
re to accom S. 722: 


e Committee on Commerce, to whom was referred the bill (S. 722) to 
amend “An act to reorganize and establish the customs-collection district of 


Puget Sound,” approved August 28, 1890, having considered the same, re- 


port: 
The annexed letter from the Acting Secretary of the Treasury shows the 
necessity for the proposed legislation, and the committee recommend the 


Passage of the bill. 


This was unanimous. There was nobody on the committee but 
believed that the bill was proper and just. Ido not think the 
Senator’s colleague believed otherwise. Iwill now read the let- 
ter from the Treasury Department: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., January 16, 1892. 

Sin: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of a communication from 
your commtttee dated the 234 ultimo, with was incl copy of Sen- 
ate bill No. 722, having for its object the amendment of an act approved Au- 
gust 28, 1890, entitled An act to reo) and establish the Ilec- 
tion district of Puget Sound.“ The bill in question proposes to transfer from 
the t Sound customs-collection district all the waters and shores of the 
Columbia River | west of the junction of the Columbia and Willamette 
rivers, and to include the same in the customs-collection district of Oregon. 

It appears from an investigation of the subject— 


Not a nebulous knowledge of the matter— 


It appears from an inves tion of the subject that the posed legisla- 
in —.— — by the owners and masters 


tion would facilitate the transaction of busin 


of vessels without 5 increase of in the collection of the 
oraus from customs, and I therefore recommend favorable action on the 


Respectfully, yo 
AS dics O. L. SPAULDING, 


EET Secretary. 

Hon. WILLIAM P, FRYE, 

_ Chairman Committee on Commerce, United States Senate. 

My attention was called to the necessity for this legislation by 
the Assistant Secretary of the Treasury, and probably the atten- 
tion of my coll e also was called to it. y colleague or my- 
self introduced the bill. It was favorably reported on by Assist- 
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ant Secretary Nettleton, and it was favorably reported to the 
Senate by the Committee on Commerce. It was kept on the 
docket for several weeks or months until it could be thoroughly 
examined, at least by the Senator’s colleague. It was a subject 
of discussion here in o Senate at the time, and it was only 
taken up and passed when, as I understand the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. ALLEN] had had all the time he desired to inves- 
tigate it, and heconsented to its being passed at the last session. 

r. MITCHELL. Will my colleague state the average dis- 
tance from the Columbia River to the nearest subport of entry? 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam not able to do it at this ute, but the 
mouth of the river is quite wide; it may be 5 or 6 miles wide. It 
is about 4 miles from Port Stevens to Scarborough Head, I think 
it is called, and it may be 4 or 5miles from Astoria across to the 
north bank, but after you get 15 miles up the river it varies from 
1 to 2 miles in width. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I will show the Senator by the map I have in 
my hand, and I will take a rule and measure the distance from 
Baker’s Ba ap to Astoria in a straight line. : 

Mr. DO Hoy far is it? 

Mr. SQUIRE. It is over 8 miles. Of course, the channel be 
ing tortuous, the actual distance is greater. 

Mr. DOLPH. I had got the impression that there could be 
no question on anybody’s part about this being a proper bill, and 
when it was reported and placed upon the Calendar, I did not 
think it 55 notify anybody of it. When it was reached 
in its order, the Senator's colleague objected to its present con- 
sideration. I kept the bill on the Calendar just as long as I un- 
derstood the Senator's colleague desired me to keep it on the 
Calendar, and then I called it up and had it passed. Then the 
Senator comes in and moves to reconsider. 

I say that the bill does no wrong to Nan See Itis merely 
to facilitate the transaction of the public business. It does not 
put a dollar in ne an pocket unless it be that of the Govern- 
ment. It simply provides that when the inspectors go aboard a 
vessel at Astoria to go up the Columbia River to Portland, they 
shall be in one collection district all the way up and not be taken 
out of it by following the channel. 

ae SQUIRE. ill the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Is it true that the officer going on board the 
vessel at Astoria would be in one collection district all the way? 
Would he not have to cross into another collection district when. 
he got to Portland? 

Mr. DOLPH. Of course, and the provision of the law is that 
an in: tor shall be placed on the vessel when you pass through 
one collection district and goin another. The vessel reports 
when she comes in, and an poor is put on board and remains 
until she where she is to be unladen. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Then I should like to ask what difference 
would it make whether the customs officer went from the collec 
tion district of Oregon or the collection district of Washingtoy 
to the district of Willamette. 

Mr. DOLPH. There is nothing on the Washington side buta 
little town right at the mouth of the river, where a few people 

for a summer residence. There is a little town a few miles 

arther up the river, where there is a sawmill and a few resi- 

dents; it is a very small affair. Then there is Kalama, a small 

lace, where the Northern Pacific Railroad leaves the Columbia 

ver, but there is at present no commerce and ships do not dis- 

e there; there is no port of entry or port of delivery on the 

north side of theriver and there is no necessity for one. there 

is ever a necessity for one, then onecan be established to accom- 
modate the business. 

> ME BSU IRE. Would it not require additional legislation te 

0 ? 

Mr. DOLPH. I suppose, if any part of one collection district 
was taken away and put into another, it would uire legisla- 
tion. It was an oversight in just taking the boundaries of the 
State and making one collection district out of it. 

The Senator talks as if thiswasan unusual thing. I thinkthe 
port of Philadelphia and the port of Baltimore are situated in 
the same way, each of which includes portions of two States, and 
there are a dozen ports in the United States to-day where parts 
of two States are in the same collection district; but it is not 
usual to divide a river. 

Mr. MITCHELL. May I ask my colleague if it is not impor- 
tant to the interests of shipp that all the waters of the Co- 
lumbia River down to the mouth should be in one or the other 
of the districts? 

Mr. DOLPH. That is what they told me at the Treasury De - 
partment, and I have no other reason for offering the amendment 
except that itwas asked for by the Treasury Departrhent in order 
that the public business might be properly transacted. 


Mr. SQ E. Take it clear up through to the sources of the 


0 
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sg esa through the eastern part of the State, take the whole 
t 


ofi 
Mr. DOLPH. I do not covet any part of the State of Wash- 
iy br at all, or covet any patronage of the State. I do not want 


to injure the State, and do not conceive that we are doing so. I 
simply want to provide for the efficient transaction of the busi- 
ness, as the head of the Department asked. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have no complaint, Mr. President, to make of 
the Senator from Oregon in what he has done in this matter. 
I will say that all the information I had, until I had investigated 
this matter with a view of a reconsideration, I got from the Sen- 
ator from Oregon. I have no doubt he gave his information and 
has taken this action in good faith; but having my attention 

ifically called to the question, Mr. President, it seems to me 
s bill is a mistake, and that it is a mistake that should not be 
perpetuated in a law, and that the present lines of the district 

_ as existing should be maintained. 

In 1853 the Territory of Washington wascreated. The middle 
of the main channel of the Columbia River was made the bound- 
ary line between the State of Oregon and the Territory of Wash- 
ington. As rip Pine og has stated, this is a great river, Mr. 
President. It is only second to the Mississippi; its width from 
the mouth for some 20 miles up varies from 3 to 5 and 8 to 10 
miles. I do not know but I am safe in saying that the average 
width of the Columbia River from the ocean to the Willamette 
River is 2 miles. 

The proposition of this bill is to take off a strip of at least 1 
mile on an average from the ocean to the mouth of the Wil- 
lamette River, more than 100 miles, from the side of the State of 
8 and place it in the collection distriet of the State of 

regon. 

I was led to believe from the information the Senator gave me 
and from the statement he has made in the debate this morning that 
there was no recognition of the integrity or the individuality or 
the identity of States in the creation of collection districts; but 
when I came to examine the law by which these districts are 
created I found that thatrule had been sternly and severely held 
to from the year 1799 until this time. The variations have been 
of the rarest exception. 

You begin up on the Atlantic seaboard with the State of Maine, 
and the law says the State of Maine is divided into fourteen 
collection districts,” and the integrity of the State of Maine is 
preserved. So you come down the way along the Atlantic 
eoast until you reach the States of Delaware, Pennsylvania and 
New Jersey, where you have so small a stream as the Delaware 
River. the waters of that river within the State of Delaware 
are confined to the collection district of the State of Delaware; 
all the waters of the State of Pennsylvania bordering upon the 
Delaware River are confined to the district of the State of Penn- 
sylvania. Soitiswith the Stateof New Jersey. You come here 
to the Potomac River—a mere creek in comparison with the Co- 
lumbia River—and yet all the waters of the State of Virginiaare 
retained in the one district and of Maryland in the other, except 
alittle strip which lies out entirely segregated from the Sta 
of Maryland. So you go down along the Atlantic seaboard to 
the State of South Carolina and Alabama, and there you find the 
river dividing these States is preserved as the boundary line of 
the districts. 

When you come to the 1 River you find that the dis- 
trict of the State of Mississippi is preserved. Go out, if you 
please, along the northern boundary and youfind allof the waters 
of the Lake of Champlain in the State of Vermont are kept within 
the district of the State of Vermont, and those in the State of 
Pennsylvania are kept in the State of Pennsylvania. You fol- 
low along the lakes and find that the 2 of the district 
ceases at once when you reach the boundary of the State. 

Go to the district of western Pennsylvania, and you find that 
all the waters in the State of Pennsylvania, bordering upon the 
Ohio River, are kept within the district of Pennsylvania. 

I say there are some exceptions—— 

Mr. DOLPH. As the Senator now qualifies his statement, I 
wish to call his attention to a few instances. 

Mr. ALLEN. I have done that myself. 

Mr. DOLPH. I find that— 

The district of S n: To comprise all the waters and shores from 
the west line of Mystic River, including the villages of Portersville and No- 
ank, in the town of Groton, to the east line of Pawcatuck River, including 
the town of Westerly, in Rhode Island, as bounded on the 3d day of A t, 
1 in which Sto ton shall be the port of entry, and Pawcatuck River, 
in the town of Westerly, a port of delivery. 

Mr. ALLEN. I will say, in answer to the statement of the 
Senator 

Mr. DOLPH. Let me refer to two or three others. 


The district of the city of New York; to comprise all the waters and shores 
of the State of New York, and of the counties of Hudson and Bergen in the 
State of New Jersey. 


Also take another large collection district, and the Senator will 


see, I think, that if the waters of a State have been included in one 
e istrict it was because there was no river separating 
em. 

The district of Philadel ; to comprise all the waters and shores of the 
Delaware River, and the rivers and waters connected therewith, within the 
State of Pennsylvania, and the port of Camden, in New Jersey. 

There are three important ports at once, that I call to the at- 
tention of the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, in answer to the Senator from 
the State of Gregon, I will say this: Take the first exception he 
makes, and you will find that it is a very small town projected 
by an angle out into the body of another State, and even in that 
instance in the State of Maine, that town is made a subport of en- 
try, a place of delivery, and the shippers are given their choice 
of going into that district or into the State with which it is con- 
nected. 

You go down to the district of New York, which the Senator 
cites, and although a certain part of the State of New Jersey is 
included in that district, yet the law is very careful to provide 
that Jersey City shall be a port of entry and a port of clearance, 
and more than that, it places a collector in that district with 
all the powers that are given to the collector of the port of New 
York. at is true. 

You go to the State of Pennsylvania and what do you find in 
the instance of Camden, which the Senator cities? Why, the 
the city of Camden is made asubport, and it is given its collector 
and itis given the full power of clearance that belongs to any other 
collection district. 

These are rare peg Pm Tray ee and you will find that from first to 
last, as I say, the individuality, the integrity of the State is 
preserved. herule isonly violated in certain limited instances. 

hat is atoned for just as far as it is practicable by giving a 
plenary power to the locality included in another State and seg- 
regated from its body. 

ow, I come to the Stateof Washington. As Isay, here is the 
er river on the continent, except the Mississippi River; 
ere is the greatest scope of waters; here is a State that was or- 
anized as a collection district under the advisement of the 
reasury Department. It is different from any other district 
that I know of. 
is made adjustable all the time in that State to accord with the 
condition of commerce. It is provided that there shall be one 
principal port of entry in the district,and that such subports 
shall be created anywhere within the district as the Secretary of 
the Treasury may from time to time think to be necessary, and 
all that is requisite in this case, if the convenience of commerce 
should require it, would be to apply to the Secre of the 
Treasury to have a deputy collector appointed to de upon 
the Columbia River. 

It is a fact that Southwestern Washington is growing and de- 
a very much more rapidly than Northwestern Oregon. I 
think I can safely say that for every mile of road that is con- 
structed in Northwestern Oregon there are 10 miles constructed 
in Southwestern Washington. 

Mr. DOLPH. What kind of roads does the Senator refer to? 

Mr. ALLEN. Railroads. You go from Astoria and you have no 
railroad unless it is a little line running down the beach, but when 
you come into Southwestern Washington you have railroads run- 
ning all the way from Puget Sound down to Gray’s Harbor; you 
have railroads running from Puget Sound all the way down to 
within a very few miles of the Columbia River, tothe prosperous 
youn city of South Bend, and you find a rapid development tak- 

ng p ace along the whole frontier of the State. 

ow, I ask why it is that this great river, upon which a Com- 
monwealth presents its broadside, its entire boundary line, you 
may say, or at least 100 miles of its boundary line, with oppor- 
tunities for shipping that are ample, with a population and an 
enterprise that are pressing development down to the banks of 
the river, and when no complaint is made, do you ask to destroy 
this district, to mutilate it, to transfer a strip 100 miles long by 
a mile wide on an average, from one vollection district into an- 
other? It is totally unnecessary, Mr. President. It is not the 
saving of a picayune to the United States, and as the Senator 
himself concedes, if the interest of commerce requires, if this 
bill is passed, we are placed at the disadvantage of having to 
come 3,000 miles to ety Mae to ask for legislation to undo what 
has been done; whereas if you leave this district in its present in- 
telligent and adjustable condition, the only thing that the Sec- 
retary of the asami has to do is to designate a deputy collec- 
tor to go and administer the custom laws anywhere along the 
bank of this river that may be necessary. 

In view of these facts, Mr. President, attention having been 


called to it, it seems to me that it is a matter of justice and, as 


my colleague says, it isa matter perhaps somewhat of sentiment 
and of State pride as well, which should be respected, that the 
same rule be applied to the State of Washington that is ap- 


It is so arranged that the collection of customs - 
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plied to all the other States of this Union; and without any sub- 
stantial reason being shown for it, and not a complaint that I 
know of in the line of commerce—— i 

Mr. DOLPH. The 2 of the Treasury and the col- 


lector of customs ana Z 

Mr. ALLEN. I say this, that if complaint should come 
from any source it should come from the State of Washington, 
That is where it should come from. But in the whole his of 


the administration of this law, from its enactment until Y, 


with all my co dence with all the communities along the 
Columbia River, Í have never heard one word of complaint and 
not a single demand for this ch: . Itis the little towns scat- 


but no such complaints come. Therefore, Mr. President, I urge, 
and I think I have theright to urge, that this collection bound: 
line shall remain where it is—the interstate boundary line. lt 
bounds between Washington and Oregon for all judic ur poses 
and for all State purposes, and why not let it be contro asin 
other cases for the collection of customs as well? 

Mr. SQUIRE. Mr. President, I will not occupy the time of 
the Senate at any great length; I simply wish to speak on one 


int. 
understand the question of the reo: tion of the customs- 

collection districts is under the eye of the Treasury Department, 
in reference to various bills that have been presented in both 
branches of Congress. I understand that a bill has been sub- 
mitted to the 8 which provides for the con- 
solidation of one hi and twenty collection districts in the 
United States to sixty-seven. I have a copy of the bill before 
me, and one copy has been presented by the House committee 
and another by sha Senne committee; and 1 understand the 
Treasury Departmen expressed its approval. 

In the copy of that bill before me Isee that collection districts 
enumerating the different States are to be consolidated and that 
the consolidation is in the method that my colleague has referred 
to. The bill says, on page 2— 


In the State of Washington, one district. 


It seems to me from what I have been able to gather at the 
Treasury Department and from the expressed statement of the 
officer in charge of customs there that it is the view of the De- 
2 that where practicable these collection districts should 
made conformable to State lines; that when there are more 
districts than one they should be included in one State. 

There are a few exceptions, notably the collection district of 
New Orleans having one seaport at New Orleans, but this dis- 
trict ramifies all through the western part of the Mississippi Val- 
ley and the various confluents of the Mississippi. That is the 
great exception. There are some other minor exceptions, but 
the rule is in the erection of new districts to conform as far as 
practicable to State lines. 

Following out that theory, the present o tion took place 
in the State of Washington, and I think Senate will agree 
with me that it ought to be adhered to, unless there is some 
good reason to the contrary, some important reason, something 
more than has yet been presented. 

Mr. DOLPH. I read from the statutes the description of three 
important ports of entry. I think I may safely say that there 
are a dozen of them, where both sides of a river are included in 
the same collection district although they are in different States. 

The Senator from Washington nearest me [Mr. ALLEN] says 
there isno complaint. Why,the people of Washington have no 
cause of com t. There is no port of 8 Ad port of delive 
or no commerce on the north bank of the Columbia River an 
therefore the people of Washington would have nocause of com- 
plaint whatever. Complaint comes up from the collection dis- 
trict of Oregon, where the officers find they are embarrassed. 
The collector finds that he and his subordinates are embarrassed 
in enforcing the law because the collection déstrict only extends 
to the middle of the river. 

Complaint originally came from the Secretary of the Treasury 
or from some one of assistants, and that was the reason the 
bill was introduced within a very few months after the law was 
amended, making the entire State of Washington a collection 
district. The propie of Washington at present have no interest 
in this matter. ere is nothing on the north side of the river 
to call for a collection. district. When there is, Congress can 
deal with that question. 

I repeat again, [amended the bill that was introduced in the last 
Congress to meet the views of the Senator from Washington 
pis ALLEN], and I supposed when it was reported that it met 

views. Í kept itori the Calendar week after week and from 
month to month, in order that he might correspond with his peo- 
ple and inquire into the matter. He had no right to rely upon 
me and he had as good a chance and better to ascertain the con- 


dition of affairs than I had, because a portion of the increase in 
the area of this district was to be taken from his State. Ikeptthe 
bill on the Calendar again this session on his objection until he 
was ready to let me take it up and paa it. Now, his colleague 
says that he has not had time to be heard, : z 

r. SQUIRE. Isaid I had no notice. 

Mr. DOLPH. Why, sir, this proceeding is childish and tri- 
Sing witi the public business; but I now consent that the motion 
8 carry to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed, 
and that it may be referred to the Committee on Commerce, al- 
though it has been twice reported favorably. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr, President, I wish tosay that I am very much 
2 at my amiable and even- tempered friend from the State 
of Oregon, that he sees fit tostand upon the floor of the Senate and 
brand this measure as childish. Now, it may be childish, and if 
there be a Senator on this floor who, according to the rule that 
practice makes perfect, has the right to stand in criticism upon 
the action of Senators from other States, it is the Senator from 
Oregon. I suppose, acce ung the opinion of the Senator from 
Oregon, it must be chil but Lobject, Mr. President, to any 
such treatment coming from a Senator to Senators represen 
other States with equal rights upon this floor, aung ing 
faith in vindication of what they think the interests of the con- 
2 they represent, to have their conduct branded as being 
0 Í 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair). The 
question is on the motion to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was passed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Now, Mr. President, I move to recommit the 
bill to the Committee on Commerce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Washington to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. ; 

The motion was agreed to, 

MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE AT YANKTON, S. DAK. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report the 
first bill on the Calendar. oF 

The bill (S. 442) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at the city of Yankton, S. Dak., was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with 
amendments. À 

The first amendment was, in section 1, line 7, after the word 
a,“ to insert ‘combined railroad, wagon, and i pony 4 
and in line 17, before the word “ maintain,” to strike out keep 
up and;” so as to make the section read: 

‘That it shall be lawful for the Yankton Bridge Com: 

for that under the 


‘or 
uth Dakota, or its assigns, 
tions and limitations hereafter provided. a com r 
foot-passenger 9 5 at the city of *. 


roads terminating at said ri 
and 5 the opposite side thereof, at the city of Yankton, S. Dak., shall be al 
lowed to cross said bridge f le 


of all wagons, carriages, 
hicles, animals, and foot passengers: Pro: , That the Secretary of War 
ma at any time prescribe such rules, regulations, and rates of toll for transit 
transportation over said bridge as may be deemed proper and reasonable. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, line 3, after the word 
**drawbridge,” to strike out“ with a pivot or other form of draw; ” 
in line 12, after the word“ river,” to insert (at high water;” 
the same line, after the word main,“ to strike out ‘‘span” and 
insert ‘“‘spans;” in line 13, after the word main,” to strike out 
„channel“ and insert ‘‘channels;” in line 15, after the word 
„with,“ tostrike out “a draw over the main channel of the river 
at an accessible and navigable point“ and insert one or more 
draws, as the Secretary of War may prescribe;” in line 20, after 
the word ‘‘ pivot,” to strike out pier“ and insert ‘*piers;” in 
the same line, after the words of the,” to strike out draw“ and 
insert ‘‘draws;” in line 21, before the words to the,” to insert 
“over the river:” in the same line, after the words “ to the,” to 
strike out draw“ and insert ‘draws;” in line 22, after the word 
feet,“ to insert“ in the clear, measured at low water;“ in line 
27, after the word river,“ to insert at high water;” in line 34, 
after the word ‘‘said,” to insert ‘‘channel spans or,” and at the 
end of line 47, after the word river,” to insert at high water;” 
80 as to make ths section read: 

Sd. 2, That any bridge built under the provisions of this act may, at the 
option of thecorporation building the same, be built asa drawbridge, or with 
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to the lowest ers; nor shall 
the spana ot low water mark; 
and piers of ro bridge shall be 


high water, and 
And provided 


3 
dra’ as the Secretary of War may prescribe, and with spans of not 
"200 T each able of the OERAL or vot 
Ws 


no 
to the lowest 


bridge shall 

Signal, 5 — d said tion shall 
thout unnecessary delay; an company or corporation s 

maintain, at its own e: from sunset till sunrise, ts or other 
signals on said bridge as the Light-House Board shall be, and such 
sheer booms or other structures as may be necessary to safely guide vessels, 
rafts, or other water craft safely through said channel spans or draw open- 
ings, and as shall be des: ted and 1 Secretary of War: And 
provided Further. That the corporation ding said bridge may: subject to 
the approval of the Secretary of War, enter upon the banks of said river, 
either above or below the point of location of said bridge, and confine the 
flow of the water to a permanent channel, and to do whatever may be neces- 

to accomplish object, but shall not impede or obstruct naviga- 


sary 
tion of said river, and shall be liable in damages for all injuries to private 


property, and all plans for such works or ms upon the banksof the 
river shall first be submitted to the Secretary of War for his a) val: And 
That bridge built under the visions of act shall 


ree: any 
at right angles to the eurrent of the river at h water. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The next amendment was in section 3, line 16, before the word 
„persons,“ to insert ‘“‘the;” in the same line, after the word 
„persons,“ to insert operating or;” and in line 21, after the 
word courts,“ to insert of the United States;“ so as to make 
the section read: 

SEC. 3. That no bri 
of this act which 
free un tion of said river; and no 
under act until the location thereof the 
ad Wars eal DAS EAEDAR vate plan OF eee 
0 Ar; 
in the afc mon 
whenever said bri 
tiall 


shall be erected or maintained under the authority 
gt any time substantially or materially obstruct the 
shall be commenced or built 
ved he Secret i 
appro tary 
such construction or any alteration 
on shall be subject to the like a) val; and 
shall, in the opinion of the Secretary of War, substan- 
na tion of said river, he is hereby authorized to 
change or al on of said bridge to be made as will effectual! 
obviate such obstruction; and allsuch alterationsshall be made and all suc. 
ms beremoved at the expense of the owner or owners of said bridge, 


or the ms opera the same; and in case of any litiga- 
tion arising from 0 obstruction to the free naviga- 
tion of the uri 

alleged to be caused thereby, 


ator near the crossing of said brid, 

the cause shall be commenced tried in the 
circuit courts of the United States of either judicial district of South Dakota 
or Nebraska in which the said bridge or any portion of such obstruction 
touches, 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was in section 4, line 8, after the word 
bridge,“ to strike out the following words: 

Such lights shall be kept . Light-House Board shall 
direct, A said bridge . provided with all proper safe- 
guards for the security of person and property. 

So as to make the section read: 


SEC. 4. That any bridge built under this act and according to its limita- 
tions shall be a lawful structure, and shall be recognized and known as a 
shall be made for the transpor- 
unitions of war of the 


railroad or pubie highways leading to such bridge. 
phone lines across said 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to add the following section: 

SEC. 6. That this act shall be null and void if actual construction of the 
bri herein authorized be not commenced within two years, and completed 
Within four years from the date thereof. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was repo to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 

The following bills, received from the House of Representa- 
tives, were severally read twice by their titles, and referred to 
the Committee on Claims: 

A bill (H. R. 2576) for the relief of the estate of Ardrew J. 
Duncan, deceased; and 

A bill (H. R. 1216) for the relief of the First Methodist Church, 
in the a of Jackson, Tenn. 

The (H. R. 3885) to increase the pension of George R. Allen, 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


THE PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is the bill (S. 427) to provide for the erection of public 
buildings for post-offices in towns and cities where the post-office 


Tee for three years preceding have exceeded $3,000 annu- 
y: 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I move that tho Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After seventeen minutes 
spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 


POST-OFFICE BUILDINGS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 427) to provide for the erection of pub- 
lic buildings for post-offices in towns and cities where the A aie 
office receipts for three years preceding have exceeded $3,000 


annually. 

The PRESIDIN G OFFICER. The pending question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS] to the 
amendment of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, since the adjournment on Friday 
last, after a conference with the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
PADDOCK] and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST], I have 
amended the amendment which was under consideration in a 
manner which I now understand to be entirely acceptable, and I 
ask leave to withdraw my former amendment to the amendment 
and to move in its place what I now-send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has a right to 
modify his amendment. The Secretary will report the amend- 
ment to the amendment as modified. > 

The SECRETARY. Strike out all of lines 17, 18, 19, 20, and 21 
to the word President,“ in line 22 of section 3 of the amend- 
ment, and insert: 

z 8 ROIT Milgram the ae oom Ss the pth apse Pago acne 5 such 
ee 338 8 es na ap- 
8 the completion ot such buildings 

cal 

receipts of the 

have exceeded 


aggregate of the post-office receipts at such 
„nor $75,000 in all; and that within such limits 


ce d 

,000; and at no other place shall it exceed asum equal to the 
the three years pre- 
cost of each such 


th 
itation so originally fixed by aa order in pursuance of the authority 
hereby conferred shall upon any account or pretext be paid from the Treas- 
ury for any of the purposes aforesaid at any place. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is, will the Sen- 
ate agree to the dmendment of the Senatof from Wisconsin, as 
modified, to the amendment reported by the committee? 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, if I understand the amendment 
to the amendment as I heard it read, it proposes to increase the 
maximum cost of any building from $35,000, as proposed in the 
former amendment, to $75,000 in some cases. Ishould like toask 
the Senator from Wisconsin if he has madeany estimate orif he 
can give the Senate any approximation of the probable cost of 
all the buildings that this measure will provide for erecting, 
should it become a law, with the limitation that he has now put 
on it, to $75,000. 

Mr. VILAS. From the nature of the case, inasmuch as the 
places at which these buildings shall be located is committed to 
the discretion of a board for that Seth and inasmuch as no 
building can be constructed under this bill until Congress shall 
hereafter make an aaa er ge for that purpose, it is impossi- 
ble to give an estimate. But I think it can be said safely that 
wes add nearly 3,000 public buildings in this country at a 
cost not exceeding one-half what has been expended heretofore 
on the number of about 142. ° 

Mr. BERRY. I had hoped that the Senator would be able to 
give some idea of the probable cost. IfLunderstood the Senator 

rom Missouri aright, under the original bill as it was proposed, 
to construct trae where the receipts were more than $3,000 
and not exceeding $8,000, it was estimated that it would cost some 
$19,000,000. Under the proposed amendment, offered by the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin on Friday, where the cost should not ex- 
ceed $35,000, it was then admitted that the cost would not be less 
than $25,000,000. Now, the limit has gone from $35,000 to $75,000. 
I would have been glad to have known if this would notincrease 
the amount to at least $50,000,000 or $75,000,000. 

The Senator from Wisconsin says that no building can be 
erected unless an appropriation is made, but if this bill becomes 
a law it commits Congress to the construction of every building 
thatis therein named and 3 and when a number have been 
built under such appropriations as shall be made from year to 
year, it would always be claimed that it was equitable and just 
that a building should be constructed for all other places. It is 
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useless to say that the billcarries noappropriation with it, when 
it makes it a law that an appropriation shall bo made which, as 
I said, I do not think will fall below $50,000,000, and I believe it 
will go to $75,000,000. 

Mr. PADDOCK. The Senator may not remember the fact or 
he may not have observed that the other day I presented a state- 
ment taken from the records furnished by the Post-Office De- 
partment, showing all the offices of the different classes in groups 
and ing the gross receipts of the same for the three years 


preceding, the gross dae of which were above $3,000 annu- 
ally, and the entire cost of the construction of all the buildings 
in the United States on that basis would be about $52,000,000. 
It was shown by that statement that in the last two Congresses 
there had been 5 something over $34,000,000 for only 
151 buildings now in process of construction in the several States, 
. for by special acts. 

e whole cost of such buildings when they shall have been 
finished will be $34,000,(00, whereas covering all the post-offices 
in the United States on the basis indicated of the annual 
receipts for three years the cost would not exceed $52,000,000. 
This p ition does not embrace all the offices, and those it 
does take in it puts at a lower limit of cost in many cases. So I 
think that the estimate now made is very extravagant. My im- 
pression is that under this measure there could not be required 
2 riations, taking the offices as they stand now, of more 
than from $38,000,000 to $40,000,000, which would run through 
six, eight, or ten years. The appropriations under special acts 
during the past four years have averaged about six millions an- 
nually, The same average kept up for six to eight years would 
provide for all of the large number of buildings intended to be 
provided for by this bill. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I understood that the bill as re- 
ported by the Senator from Missouri limited these buildings to 
the smaller offices, and Ianderstand now that all limitations prac- 
tically have been removed. Is that true? 

Mr. VEST. Yes; offices where the receipts are from $3,000 up. 

Mr. FRYE. Iam very much afraid that I shall be 8 for 
about the first time since the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] 
has been here, to vote with him. I think the billas reported by 
the Senator from Missouri answered a very reasonable criticism 
of the people of the United States that large cities were getting 
all the benefit and that the country towns were really getting 
none while bearing their share of the expense, and I was ready 
to support the bill as reported by the Senator from Missouri, but 
I do not believe I can support this measure now. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, as a matter of course I deferred 
to the judgment of the Senator upon Friday when the limit of 
$8,000 was removed gnd this proposed legislation was applied to 
offices where the receipts for three years preceding had been 
$3,000 and above that amount without limitation as to the higher 
sum. I still think that we-went far enough when we adopted the 
amendment suggested by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PER- 
KINS] and put the receipts at $30,000 a fear for three years pre- 
ceding, which would make $90,000 of a da for three years. 

As the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] has said, the object of 
the committee was to 5 as far as possible these post-office 
buildings. Complaint has been made, and very justly, that the 
Treasury was being emptied to construct very costly buildings 
in the large cities; and, as the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. PAD- 
DOCK] showed, by an official report from the Post-Office Depart- 
ment, there are 151 buildings in process of construction that cost 
$34,000,000. Last year we appropriated $5,500,000 for public build- 
ings of all sorts, and 35 buildings were the result of that enormous 


appropriation. Now, if we can get 1,700 or 1,800 post-office build- | Garis 


throughout the country for a smaller amount, of course it is 
to be desired, and it is just and equitable in every aspect of the 
case. 
I do not fear at all, with my experience here for the last ten or 
twelve years, that Congress will ever rush in and appropriate n 
any one year $50,000,000 or $60,000,000 for public buildings. Ido 
not think the Congress can ever be elected here that would do 
that. This bill is drawn upon the assumption that Congress will 
from year to year put in the general 3 bill just the 
amount that the Treasury can stand and that the public service 
requires for the purpose of constructing these N and 
3 throughout the whole country there will be a dissem- 
nation and distribution of the money of the Government in the 
shape of these buildings. 

The Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] and the Senator 
from e [Mr. GEORGE] objected upon Friday to the, 
unequal distribution of these offices, but I should be f to hear 
of any basis which would give a more equitable distribution than 
that provided for in the bill. The distribution is upon receipts. 
It would not do to pit it upon population, because there are 
small towns in which the postal business largely exceeds that of 
towns of three and five times their size. Circumstances will 
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make the postal business of a neighborhood much larger than 
that of another neighborhood with twice the population. 

Since the Senate adjourned on Friday I haye secured from the 
Post-Office Department a statement of the effect of this bill, as- 
suming the limit to be $30,000, as I hope it will be made by the 
Senate. This is a statement showing the number of post-offices 
arranged by States and Territories, with gross receipts ranging 
from $3,000 to $8,000 per annum for three consecutive years; also 
the number of offices with gross receipts ranging from $8,000 and 
not exceeding $30,000 per annum for three consecutive years. It 
is in some respects a remarkable exhibit. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the Senator tell us how many they ag- 
gregate? 

-Mr. VEST. The aggregate of the first class,those from $3,000 
to $8,000, is 988, and of the second class, I will term it, from $8,000 
to $30,000, the number is 382, mak 1,370 altogether. 

The Senator from Arkansas said that this measure was unjust 
to the agricultural States, but I will call his attention to the fact 
that the agricultural States are the largest recipients in propor- 
tion to on of this legislation in the shape of the number 
of public buildings. 

For instance, Illinois is an agricultural State, and receives 81 
buildings where the receipts are from $3,000 to $8,000 for three 
Boys preceding and 26 where the receipts are from $8,000 to 

„000 for three years preceding. Indiana receives 39 of the first 
or lower class and 18 of the second. Iowa, a strictly agricultural 
State, receives 59 of the first class and 15 of the second. Kansas, 
another agricultural State, receives 44 of the first class and 13 of 
the next; Kentucky 19 to 4, and soon. Massachusetts receives 
60 of the first class and 31 of the second, and Michigan, a strictly 
agricultural State, receives 50 of the first class and 20 of the sec- 
ond. My own State of Missouri has more to aa of than any 
other State in the Union, because, while it is fifth in population, 


it receives only 34 post-office buildings in all, 28 of the first class 
and 6 of the second; but Massachusetts, that has a less ulation 
than Missouri, receives, as I have stated, 60 of the first class and 


31 of the second. 

It is true from this statement that the Southern States receive 
less than the Northern States, but that arises simply from the 
fact that there are fewer towns there; that it is a planting country. 
That condition of things can not be changed by an act of Con- 
gress. The basis is the same everywhere, and at last it will be 
seen that it yery nearly approximates to the basis of population, 
because New York receives more than any other State, Pennsyl- 
vania second, Ohio third, Illinois fourth, and Missouri ought to 
be fifth, but Massachusetts and three or four other States receive 
more public buildings than Missouri, although the population of 
Missouri is the largest. I will ask that this statement, which is 
of interest to all of us, be printed with my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered. 

Tho statement referred to is as follows: 

Statement showing omg of post-ofices, arranged by States and Territories, with 
ra 


ross receipts Tom $3,000 to $8,000 annum for three consecutive 
cares rap number of offices with gross Paolos. ranging from $9,000 to not ex- 
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Statement showing number of post-ofices, etc—Continued. 


States and Territories. 


iá et 
Fom 


ALBERT H. 


SCOTT, 
Chief Salary and Allowance Division, Post-Office Depariment. 


Mr. VEST. I have here also a communication from the Post- 
master-General to Hon. J. H. BANKHEAD, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, which I ask may be read by the Secretary or put in 


the RECORD. It is a very 3 statement upon this sub- 
ject and contains information that will be valuable to all of us. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection the let- 
e mnst to the desk-will be inserted in the RECORD without be- 
re 
e letter referred to is as follows: 


Post-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., March 6. 8, 1882, 

Sır: In compliance with your’ oral request I have the honor to submit noe 
8 detailed information upon the subject of public . 
ore 5 particularly with reference to the ond by Me Bre of a bill (H 176) 

vide 1 8 7 Co ogress introduced BLOUNT at the first ses- 
be fap ot the if min 8 the 9186 ls, containing almost the same 


Introd ane Ee by Mr. CLARK, and H. R. 88, 
itrodu ucod January 5,1 kre Me La 
of hose} bills js i 5 . for ay tg buildings in 
ree 


all where Lar? gross recel * of the two years or more 
8 exceeded each year 4 


e sum of 
f my predecessors, Mr. Vilas, ys o considerable attention to this 
subject, and made some excellent comments thereon in his report of 1887. 


He called attention to the circumstance that at that time the ave age rental 
of the three hundred and three offices under lease was 843, and of the re- 
mainder provided for b e $604.41; that the aver: ot all the of- 


arth and Menting he plated out thatthe nual charge 
o e ot ow ann 

for quarters for post-oltices approximated $1,000,000, which would increase 
from year to year at the rate of from3to5 percent. He said that thecourse 
of wisdom was to look at once to the fact that already (1887) the charge of 
nearly sixteen hundred t-offices fairly belonged to the Government, 
years the number must be two thousand, and he asked 


sum the cost 
at that time 


what ought oe be the po paroro the Government in dealing with this feature 
of its postal service w to best avoid by temporary e ients or in- 
e ot the public service, but in sound forecast and prudence 


unshaken by ty how best to gona e with human permanence for the 
F of the generations that ought to be bettered by our wise ac- 


upon the at g 8 ik in an appendix his further interesting remarks 
subi — wes ph Naar te by the Committee on the Post-Office 
152 Post- ot re the and report was submitted by Mr. 


Ermentrout to accompany Phil H. R. 3319. Th. report concluded with a 
8 that the of this bill would large ay rene relieve the pressura 

‘ht to bear on 88 for the erection of public b $ t the 
— ishment of some system is far 
ods which have sometimes characte 


that this measure also repress extravagan hs i tions; that the 

post-office, like the Government, is here to stay, and ‘or this reason, if for no 

other, it should be kept in some suitable building owned by the Government, 
5 en justifies it, 


and at some any place whenever 7 5 volume of b 

The bill H. R. 176 was reported upon by Mr. Chandler, from the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, in the Fif fty-first Congress, first session. 
This report stated that the committee believed that all the a arguments urged 
in favor of this bill at the last session of Congress are of equal force and 

ht now. It therefore reported the bill as amended and recommended a 

favorable consideration of the same. 

Briefly stated, these bills provide for the appointment in the Post-Office 

Department of an architect and superintendent of construction, with cer- 

tain skilled draftsmen, who shall prepare, in conjunction with the supervis- 
ing architect of the Treasury, suitable designs for post-office buildings. to be 
erected at any place, in the discretion of the Postmaster-General, at 9 
the gross receipts of the post-office for two years or more 
have ieee the sum of $3,000 in each year. It provides for three Rina 
of buildin, in cost acco be the amount of the gross receipts, 
the cost o mone of which shall exceed 25,000, as follows: 

1. Where the rece — 000. of each of the two preceding years exceed 825,000 the 
cost shall not exc 

2. e the 3 of teach of the twopreceding years shall have been no 
more than 825,000, the buil — LeO 20,000. 

3. Where the receipts of eac of the tw 


more than $20,000, the cost shall not ex 815, 
The bill furthermore contains necessary provisi e hetero of 
title, the accep’ of donations or grants of (neds — municipalities, etc. 


— 1 ot the first and second classes 
8 $8,000 or more, not located in ore 
ment tuildings. w at tne. aggregate allowance for rent 18... $461, 600.50 


C ons shall have been no 


whose receipts for the four 1 Mareh ai 1891, 

amounted to 83,000 or more: te amount allowed 

for the rent of these third-class offices So See $282, 592. 00 
%ͤ ) mwg! . siactadesek e 082. 50 


30, 1890, and June 30, 


ht, and fuel, and the ula- 
An analysis of this state. 


receipts ex: 
of the two gaes in question tka. sum of $25,000; that there 1 49 offices whose 


gross reoek were over 000, but did not exceed that there 
ane „554 ane —.— Bo md gross receipts did not exceed ‘000 for each of the 
wo years 
ptt Pin racist the 8 of the bills under discussion it a) 
pears t the cost of the post-office buildings, calculated according to 
* would be as follows: 
For 104 buildings, at $25,000 eacckckcg n 600, 000, 00 
For 49 buil at $50,000 each pie EaLabL encase AG ERATES Ea SSO 000. 00 
gone 1,554 ings at not exceeding $15,000 each, which it is 
ghly estimated may be divided into the por aa groups: 

500 b ange, at the maximum of cost, 15,000 each ........-.... 7, 500, 000, 00 
1,054 buildings, at not exceeding $10,000 eac gn 10, 540, 000. 00 

aE a EEA EE S E E I E A L PENRAN 21, aoe 00 


In short, therefore, with an outlay of #21,000,000, every post-office do 
considerable business could be perly housed and a saving accom) 


rentals in twenty-nine years, and probably in twenty-five ears 
7 ad intense ct rentals. If interes iid be coms 


the actual ownership 
teen hundred substan’ 
from the Treasw years. 
ation — ooh 15 1 Se ae 3 8 

same question from various annua! 
be found in the 8 In the last of these it is shown teas in one? one State 
ee — Dundin ting from $50,000 to $250, averaging — deed 

ve c gs cos m 
SoN 000 each, making a total cost of $2,250, 000 for ees It seems within EF 


great need is small build . for yom 5 urposes, and aside from the 
needs of the postal service I have stated ast a cement some broad public 
grounds why this measure would be wise an ‘These incl the 


among wor! 
the =d ofall 8 


You will pardon me if I ask permission here to make some remarks upon 
the pressing needs of two at least of our large cities. I could not conceive of 


any ‘subject promising ter usefulness a thorough in — your 

committee into the wants in the way of public buildings of N. — 5 the 
commercial capital, and Washington the governmental capital. 

E . ticular ee ten to the n of the former in my last annual 

e broad facts are that. the service has utterly ou wn the New 

yop e building, or rather that portion of it which is allotted to the 


Sn The building is disadvantageously located for any p 
at the extreme lower end of the 7 of the city. Isug 
one-story buil ht be 


ding with a gallery, so that the western mails 
ted and at least two-thirds of the inland mail hastened. 
peat or its first floor should be made the fees substation to serve the 
— 85 part of the city and to dispatch new: mails. 
* have heretofore suggested an inquiry o the needs of 
in order to fix upon some wise — is kind reg plan for the erec- 


7 — of public buildings and for the better accommodation of the several Ex- 
ecutive Departments, 
There have been already introduced this session of Congress and are now 


pending the following bilis: One to erect a hall of records, one for a conser- 
of music, and another for the enlargement of the Executive Mansion, 
© fourth for the purchase of a site for a building for the Supreme 
Court of the United States. 


vato 


ing Office. The 
secure additional s 
this would seem to 
Mack 5 
e dings; the 
se; the War De 


an opportune time for the s 2 05 

400 for rent ot out- 
nterior Department is expend 4 62 800 for the same 
pu ‘tment, $4,200; the Treasury Department, $3, 
total for rentals paid for private propert in this city alone ot $74,120. 
represents the interest on nearly $2, at 3 per cent, Saun; I venture to 
say, fully sufficient to purchase ane erect buildings to contain all the required 


155 have never been able to understand the 2 which has obtained for a 
number of years of paying annually from 7 to I r cent or more for the 
rentals of vate property by the vernment, when the latter can obtain 
all the funds it requires at 3 per cent. 

It would seem to be a proper thing to continue upon a plan to improve the 
south side of Pennsylvania avenue, making the new oy t-office building 
the initial point, and locating the new buildings in both directions. This 
thoroughfare, in direct line between the Capitol and the Executive Mansion, 
might, in time, be lined with noble structures befitt: the United States 
Government, and such a pr would unquestionably subserve not only the 
convenience of the public, but, in large measure, that of all public men whose 
business requires frequent visits to the offices in the various Departments. 

Without going over again the ground I have covered in the ing argu- 
ments, both before the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds of the 
House of Representatives and the corresponding committee of the Senate, I 
beg now briefly to s Suggest, in conclusion, that you consider the wisdom of 

designating a com on on the location and erection of public buildings at 
the capital of the nation, composed of members suitable Ta SP Marg judgement 
tox the public service to be rendered, to take up these impo. t topics and 
endeavor to reach a conclusion that shail be the forerumner ç of of definite action. 
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period of time, 
he scrutiny of the records relating to o 


ADDENDUM. 
Iù occurs to ma to su this letter * 
that 


the information herewith furnished 
E 
ver 1,700 post-offices.. 


to 


transmitting 
to your committee in case it should be 
of the bill in question. Im faet,I 


some modifications or have been sug- 

ed. To that end I transmit herewith, first, a list of 581 not 
„FCE 

eat remy agr Bay aderarii a ene ene gh 000, and whereat the gross 


1891, 
with salary of the fuel, 
— — census for 1890. would 
cs apap to limit the publie buildings to post-offices 
having receipts o or more. 
A list of the 988 third-class not located in Government 
whereat the receipts for . yn marr pape 
June 30, 1889, 1890, and run from $3,000 to not exceeding $8,000 with salary 
of postmaster, the allowance for rent, fuel, and t. the ac- 
cording to the census of 1890, The list would be of service im case a pro 
tion should be considered of limiting the public buildings to 
whose gross receipts for three successive fiscal amounted to $3,000 or 
more. 
Very respectfully, 
JOHN WANAMAKER, 
General, 
Hon. J. H. BANKHEAD, 
Chairman, Committes on Public and Grounds, 
louse of Representatives. 


Mr. VEST. In conclusion, I simply wish to state that I 
the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin which took off 


Carolina, 
nessee, Sou and Texas, lac only one of being one- 
fourth of all the States of this Union, under the bill would receive 
134 of these 1,370 public buildings. . 

Mr. GEORGE. How many would Mississippi receive? 
would get 10 under both; that is, 
8 under the first enumeration of not less than nor more 
than $8,000, and two above $8,000 and less than $30,000. There are 
ten States, as I stated, what may be called the cotton States of 
this country, which w 


ould receive only 134 of the 1,370 i 
insist that that is a just to the 
ion of these several States. 


r this proposed law. That is one ground upon which I base 
opposition. 
. GEORGE. Mr. President ' 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Arkan- 

sas to the Senator from Mississippi? 
r. BERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to ask the Senator from Arkansas a 
question. He has stated the number of buildings, as he under- 
stands, and the disparity which, as stated by him, would exist if 
each buildi „* ee e eee 
tention to int: Under the provisions e bill, what guar- 
anty have we that when you come to expend the money the dis- 

ty in the dollars spent would not be ter than that stated 
the Senator? I should be glad to his attention to that 
point and to have him explain it. S 

Mr. BERRY. We have no guaranty whatever that the same 
amount would be ‘throughout the States I have men- 
resalg siyer sina epore eg 
States. the eon = co} n, e 

Pae the Secretary of the Interior, and the Sec- 
retary of the might award the sum of $10,000 to each 
town in the State of Mississippi and give $75,000 to a number of 
towns in other States. It — with — We zow have 
no security. It would require the same yi i 
before that „ it has been 

a bill through the Senate. 
But it has been said that this is an economical measure. Where 


does the come in? It fe e for buildings 
in e town where the receipts come within the limits men- 
tioned in the bill: and yet there is no restraint upon Congress in 


making, by special bills, appropriations for all other towns that 
are not included. What would prevent the of the 
United States from appropriating a million dollars or $10,000,000 
to rebuild the office at Chicago? What would prevent Congress 
from appropriating hundreds of thousands of do to any of the 
towns not mentioned here, or even in regard to those that are 


mentioned, they could, by bill, set aside this bill to that 
orent ena make the appropriation. Where does the economy 
eome 


It is not a constitutional limitation. Congress can evade it. 
Congress can spend money by private bills hereafter, and yet 
this measure binds Co by a law whieh says it shall be the 
duty of the Appropriation Committee from year to 5 to con- 
tinue to appropriate until we have appropriated 875,000,000 — 
lols magar for thows Dolata, Crsigreen 94 tna samme Shine 

money for ildings, at the same time hav- 
34 the power to make appropriations in unlimited amounts for 
ial towns and cities. 

Now, that is the bill which we are told is an economical meas- 
ure to go out to the people of the United States. It is unjust in 
discriminating against the States of this Union; it is unjust in 
the power it co upon a certain ission; itis unjust in 
the enormous amount of money that we commit ourselves to ap- 


hereafter for public 
r.SHERMAN. Mr. President, I do not to engage 
in this debate, but I eee moma in 
to the measure and the pending ent. Itseems tome the 


pen 
committee and the Senators having this matter in have 
commeneed at the wrong end of the line. We have in the State 
of Ohio more than twenty cities containing a population each of 
over 10,000. Mostofthem to the Government $20,000 postal 
receipts. There are, I believe, only six cities in Ohio that have 
post-offices built by the Government. 

It seems to me that the proper way is to commence by supply- 
ing the larger centers of population, either measured by the pop- 
ulation of the towns or measuned by the receipts of the post- 
office, with suitable build for the =r rather than tospend 
money for a great multitude of er dings where the ur- 
geney is not so t. 

Mr. S. Will the Senator permit asuggestion? The 

vides for cities where the gross receipts 
that means a city of almost 30,000 e. 
` A beg the Senator’s ; the bill as ed 
does not limit it to $30,000. There is no limit upwards, 

Mr. SHERMAN. But the bill does provide for buildings in 
towns con how large a population? i 

Mr. VEST. the receipts for three years are $3,000 a 
year and upwards without limitation, so as to include all the first 


and second class. 
Mr. SHERMAN. The bill ides for such a multitude of 
vernment of the United States is 


bill as now amended 


this time. Nor C and 
judgment are that in eities 1,000 to 10,000 inhabi- 
tants the Government can hire and in some cases build- 


> 
ings are given to the Government gratis in order to makea cen- 
ter of trade in towns containing from 1,000 to 5,000 inhabitants. 
It seems to me we had better confine our operations at to 
the construction of buildings in towns which yield say $20,- 
000 to $30,00 a , where the actual cost of conducting the busi- 
nacht ay sp y be about equal to 3 per cent on the cost of 


Mr. PADDOCK. If the Senator will allow 


me, I will state 
that under the calls 


amendment to which he 


3 
and as to the towns where the receipts are $3,000 a year, I have 
gone all through the matter, and the result of my in 
T those towns would in no ease 
hardly be less than 2,000, 

Mr. SHERMAN. That is qes ee more quickly than I 
would do the objections to this It unde es to do too 
much. It pro to build too many offices where it is not 
3 for rament of the United States to build them. 

hen, besides, the Senator will remember that a town of 500 or 
1,000 inhabitants to-day the Government ek rey with a 
building which in two years would be totally equate. 

Mr. PADDOCK. No town of that size can be affected. In 
order to secure a publie building, it must have annual gross re- 
ceipts to the amount of $3,000 for r pees preceding. That 
rule runs all the way through the bill, towns below limit 
are not ided for. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am trying to state the same thing that 
the Senator from Nebraska states, that we are 5 to 
erect buildings where it is not profitable to the public, in towns 


1892. 


where the 

pulation is not sufficient to justify it. 
That a town of 1,000 inhabitants ay might in five con- 
tain 5,000 inhabitants. There is one town in Ohio w. in 1880 
contained four thousand and some inhabitants and to-day it con- 
tains over 20,000, and Ohio is getting to be one of the older 
States. It seems to me we ought to confine our building opera- 
tions to cities that have a po of not less than 10,000, and 
I would say whose receipts are not less than $20,000 a year, so 
that we should be justified by the tude of the business done 
in expe: money in the construction of a building. 

It is true the objection may lie that a city of 15,000 inhabitants 
may in a short time contain 50,000 inhabitants, but that is not so 
likely to happen as the rapid growth of the smaller towns in the 
far West. a town gets to contain a population of 15,000 
or 20,000, in pid met! of the Mississippi 8 it is 
not to grow so rapidly. you may utilize the ding 
8 erected for the post-office. 

I think the present system is a faulty one of 
viding by single bills for i towns. It is very unjust. 
It is unjust to the pore of Ohio, and we must always look to 
our own constituen As I said before, we have in Ohio but six 
pono buildings constructed by the Government of the United 

tes, with a population of nearly 4,000,000 2 while we 
have over twenty cities containing more than 10,0 inhabitants, 
one of w. ought to be supplied with a public building. 

Mr. PADDOCK. But they would all be eee for by this 
bill. That is one of the most essential features of the bill. 

Mr. SHERMAN. They are not provided for except that it 
shall be done with towns containing 2,500 and 3,000 inhabi- 
tants and soon. I think we ought to confine ves to the 


larger towns. 

r. PADDOCK. Under the past methods all those towns have 
been left out. For instance, take the appropriations for the last 
four years for publio which are not yet occupied by 

t-offices. One hundred fifty-one buildings will have cost 
more than $34,000,000. Now, that 
speaks 


ts are not sufficient to justify it and where the 
ae Amy agendas 


taking up and pro- 


when completed something 
8 would cover all the towns which the Senator 
of equally, fairly, justly, and equitably with the others. 
Me. SHERMA That is only the repetition of an argument 
made here over and over again that is not exactly correct. The 
buildings in the larger cities are used for a multitude of 
other offices. In some cases they are used for the courts; in some 
cases they are used for internal-revenue purposes; in some cases 
they are used for the customs. Inevery city in Ohio where there 
isa public building called the post-office building, in Cincinnati, 
Cleveland, Toledo, Columbus, Dayton, all of which we call re- 
spectively cities ee about 100,000 inhabitants or over, the 
building is used not only for a post-office, but it is used for the 
United States courts or used for publie offices of a great variety 
of character. Therefore, it is not right to charge the interest of 
all the amount of money, $36,000,000, that has been ed for 
all these public buildings in the United States to the Post-Office 
t. Take the city of Cincinnati. : 
. PADDOCK. There pad tik lie ache gs Those are 
which are now occupi spoke build not 
ted, in of construction. mer 
s „Still, so far as I know, every public build- 
in Ohio that has been erected by the Government of the 
United States is used not only for the post-office but for all the 
other national offices. 
Mr. PADDOCK. That is true; but if the Senator will 
through the list and take the appropriations up to date and 
the buildings that have been constructed and those that are in 
process of construction, he will discover that nearly all of those 
are ided for, and there are very few left. 
Mr. S .I would say this is would be a fair proposi- 
instead of 1 ol the Senator from Nebraska and 
the tor from Missouri: I would make a general law declar- 
ing that all places furnishing a revenue of over $20,000 postal re- 
pts and all cities having a certain population shall have 
office structures built of a size and eee to ir 
3 and that ought to be done first before any provision 
made for minor offices. Minor offices can not be provided for 
very well. In some cases, as I said, persons owning fine blocks 
like to have the post-office in their ding, and they make some- 
the rent very low, so that the amount of rent paid for the 
office is not large, and in some great fire-proof 5 it is not 
more than 1 or 2 per cent of the actual cost of the ding. 
Therefore I think I shall content myself by simply sa; that 
I shall vote these various propositions and I vote 
If a certain sum of money were appropriated 
p „say $5,000,000 a year, to be ex ed in a cer- 
tain class of houses, and poly Bier the larger towns that 
are not now already sup „and to be continued until all those 


yet com 
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ing 10,000 inhabitants are supplied, then I would be per- 
fect] to vote for provisions providing for smaller offices. 
Until then I am aeons te vote against all these propositions 
and rest content with the present system, by which we scramble 
with each other for a post-office building in our respective States. 
It is not a very fair way to do, and it is the way in which the 
larger States are always left in the background and the smaller 
States with cities containing 4,000 or 5,000 inhabitants in the 
West and South are provided with public buildings for 
offices, while in the older States, especially in New York, Ohio, 
and Pennsylvania, cities containin ag eee and 30,000 inhabitants 
have not a post-office buil ek we had better adoptsome 
eneral rule of that kind stand by it, and let the exeeutive 
epartment determine from time to time which city deserves the 
expenditure of a portion of the annual appropriation made for 


these W 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] objects to 
the bill because the small offices are not entirely provided for. 
Now the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] objects to it because 
the larger offices are not entirely provideđ for. If $30,000 is 
aap as the upper limit it wo just to both classes, to the 
er offices to the larger offi 


ices. 

The Senator from Ohio admits that the present system is 
vicious and wrong. Nobody can defend an appropriation of five 
and a half million dollars, as we made last year, for 35 public 
buildings. Itis no wonder that the smaller towns and cities in 
the United States are clamoring t this system. It is worse 
than the river and harbor bill; it is worse than the 
tem; * is the worst grab game ever inaugurated in 
men 

Nobody knows it so well as a Senator who has served upon the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. It is a matter of 
rer solicitation; and as soon as you construct one public 

uilding in a town of 10,000 or 15,000 inhabitants in a State every 
other town in the State demands it as an equitable adjustment 
and as a matter of right. Where are we tostop in this proceed- 
ing? We have spent since the beginning of Government 
$150,000,000 for publie buildings, and how many have we? We 
have 151 now in process of construction and they cost $34,000,000. 
Suppose that any private individual should do his business upon 
a basis like that, what would be thought of him? 

The Senator from Ohio speaks about the distribution of these 

ponis lar mg gaer his own State. Under this bill, if $30,000 
the basis, Ohio would have 1 buildings where the 
receipts were from $3,000 to 88, 000 a year for three years preced- 
ing, and of those where the receipts are from 88, 000 to 
$30,000 a year for three served wagon she would have 29; 
in other w Ohio woul: ve 8I public buildings in pro- 
portion not hly to the receipts of the offices but to 
tion. This table shows that New York would have more, Penn- 
sylvania next, Ohio third, Illinois fourth, and Missouri ought to 
be fifth, but Massachusetts comes in as fifth, and there are one 
or two of the Northwestern States that receive the proportion 
Missouri should receive. My State gets 34 in 5 i 
tion of two and a half million e. But you must adopt some 
rule; and when Senators cri this bill I beg them to give it 
sufficient attention to suggest some amendment. If they pro- 
pose to defeat this measure they simply have determined to ad- 
here to the present system, which I say is a perfectly outrageous 
one in its results. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, I believe that the bill reported 
by the Senator from Missouri as the representative of the com- 
mittee is correct in principle and ought to receive the support of 
the Senate as it is to be amended. 

I think, as sug; by the Senator from Missouri, that it is 
wrong to the r but thrifty and growing cities of this coun- 
try that all the money that is appropriated here for public build- 
ings should be given to the large cities 3 there 
is more immediate necessity ſor it than in the er towns, but 
which are secured in consequence of the pressure that is brought 
to bear with the committees having charge of the appropria- 
tions made for such purpose and to the prejudice of the smaller 


places. 

As has been ested here, there are 151 buildings in process 
of erection in the United States, and to erect these we have made 
an appropriation of $34,000,000. To provide for the 1,370 bui 
that will be authorized under the provisions of this bill, if it be- 
comes a law, will in the ag; tax the people of the coun’ 
but a little more than the 151 buildings that are already pro 
for. The estimate that has been made by the Department and 
by the Senator from Missouri shows that to secure these 1,370 
buildings will cost the people of the United States probably not 
toexceed $45,000,000. e Senator from Wisconsin said $52,000,- 
000. I think his estimate is a very liberal if not an extravagant 
one. 


is Govern- 
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Mr. PADDOCK. 
would cover every post-office buil in the United States. 
Mr. PERKIN: 


The statement I made was that $52,000,000 


S. I understood the Senator from Wisconsin to 
estimate, in answer to an inquiry put to him, that under the pro- 
visions of the bill as pro to be amended the expense might 
equal $52,000,000. I think to provide for the 1,370 offices given 
by the Senator from Missouri would not impose upon the country 
8 $45,000,000 at the most and probably not over 840,000, 


The Senator from Arkansas says that discretion and power are 
given to a board that might be abused; that some communities 
might be discriminated against to the 3 of other com- 
munities. I do not antieipate an evil of that kind. I believe that 
if the tribunal which is named in the bill is given the power and 
the jurisdiction which are proposed, and they are required to 
mn aropa to the 5 Shes United oe showing the 
P t they are proposing and suggest what they propose to 

nd in these several places the will without doubt act fairly 
and impartially; in other words, if they submit their report to 
the discretion and to the consideration of Congress and to public 
review and to public criticism there is no danger to be appre- 
hended that they will be sparan and that they will be unfair 
in the performance of the duties that are imposed upon them 
under the bill. 

I believe that the Government of the United States ought to 

rovide its own buildings in towns of 2,500 inhabitants or more. 

y judgment is that nothing would strengthen the Government 
more in the respect and affections of the people than for it in the 
towns and cities of the size suggested to erect and own its own 
public buil: , and to float above them the flag of our country, 
the emblem of our nationality. It would take to the people tan- 
gible evidence of the fact that there is a government, and would 
permit the public business of the country to be done in buildings 
owned by the Government and erected by the Government. 

Ido not believe in the policy suggested by the Senator from 
Ohio that the Government ought to go into towns of 3,000, 4,000, 
and 5,000 inhabitants and put one point in competition with an- 
other and see whether the one may not be willing to contribute 
the use of a building for post-office purposes for nothing in con- 
sideration of some supposed advan In other words, I donot 
believe the Government of the United States ought to passa 
contribution box or a hat around for any such pu The 
Government of the United States is rich 8 and it is stron 
enough in its resources to provide suitable buildings in all sue 
towns, and under the system thatis pro by the bill no build- 
ing will be an extravagant one, nor the appropriations be 
wasteful or exorbitant. They will only be such as the reasona- 
ble necessities of the community require, and it will protect very 

atly the committees having charge of this le on from the 

ne unities that are now precipitated upon them. 

t may not be the case to such an extent here, but I know that in 
the other House there isa ve t scramble indeed to get upon 
the Committee on Public B Rags and Grounds for the reason 

that those who desire those places are anxious to secure public 
buildings in their own towns, and when they are favored with 
appointment upon the committee they go to work to secure build- 
ings at their own immediate homes, and almost all other locali- 
ties are discriminated against. We ought by suitable legislation 


to protect Con and the country against just such practices, 
and I Agape bill if enacted into law will do it very greatly. 
n the ag; 


gate the bill is not going to impose upon the peo- 
ple of the United States or the 8 burdens that we 
can not bear with propriety. As I suggested before, if we own 
in our cities of three, four, five, six, and seven thousand peo- 
ple the building in which the Government does its business, and 
we float above that building the flag of the Republic, it gives 
dignity to the Government, and it b 3 the Government to the 
people. My judgment is that no legislation which has been sug- 
gested here this session will carry to the people greater benefits 
mal more satisfaction than the bill which is now under considera- 
on. 

I can not understand why the Senator from Arkansas should 
think that this is a discrimination in the interest of the manu- 
facturing States to the prejudice of the agricultural sections of 
the country. As shown by the Senator from Missouri, it is the 
rs Saat States that get the most of the benefit. Under this 
bill my own State, as has been recited, would get fifty-seven build- 
ings, and withoutsome legislation of this character the probabili- 
ties are that not one of those towns for years would ever geta pub- 
lie building while they will be 8 all the time in taxes 
topublic buildings erected elsewhere. Under the present system 

these towns and cities would be ns and would not get a 
public building in a century, while under a general and equitable 
plan, such as is proposed by the provisions of this bill, they will 

time secure reasonable and suitable public buildings where 
the public can be served without extravagance, and in the end 


the saving to the Government in rents will pay the cost of their 
construction and a et 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
submitted by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS]J to the 
amendment of the committee. ; 


The amendment to the amendment was to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question now is on agreeing to 
the amendment reported by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] 
from the committee, as amended. 

Mr. VEST. I hope the Senator from Wisconsin will agree to 
put the limit at $30,000 a year for three years preceding. 

Mr. PERKINS. I hope so. 

Mr. PADDOCK. That would be right. 

Mr. VEST. T refer to his amendment N on Friday, which 
took off the limitation of $30,000 a year. I think it ought to be 
confined to that. All legislation must be a compromise. All of 
us can not be suited in regard to any measure that comes before 
us. We want to strike the medium, which I believe is the right 
path, between the buildings of the largest size, which will take 
care of themselves and have all been taken care of, and the 
fourth-class ffices, so as to include those where the receipts 
are $3,000 for three years preceding and not exceeding $30,000 a 
year for three years prece > 

Mr. VILAS. I will most c eerun agree to that if it will fa- 
cilitate the passage of this most excellent measure in the judg- 
mentof the Senator from Missouri, representing the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

aae VICE-PRESIDENT. The proposed amendment will be 
8 Š 

Mr. VILAS. The amendment was adopted by the Senate as 
in Committee of the Whole, and I suppose it would be necessary 
to restore the matter in the bill by motion. 

Mr. VEST. Reconsider. 

Mr. VILAS. Yes, I move to reconsider the vote by which my 
amendment to the amendment of the committee was to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The vote by which the amendment 
to the amendment was agreed to on Friday last will be regarded 
as reconsidered, if there be no objection. The Chair hears no 
* and the vote is reconsidered. 

r. VILAS. I withdraw the amendment to the amendment 
then, with the 8 of the Senate. 
3 VICE-P IDENT. The proposed amendment will be 
8 8 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 3, line 7, after the word dol- 
lars,” strike out the words and have not exceeded ninety thou- 
sand dollars.” 

Mr. VEST. That language it is desired shall stand. The 
clause and have not exceeded ninety thousand dollars” is to 
remain in the section. 

Mr. VILAS. My opinion is that the bill will be a very much 
more useful bill with that clause out, and that it will havea 
great tendency tocheck extravagance in appropriation. Itought 
to be observed—and I would very much like to direct the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Ohio to this consideration—that the bill 
does not so much provide for the erection of public buildings as 
it provides asystem by which the subsequent appropriations 
by Congress for the erection of such buildings will Be anA some 
sortof regulation and control. However, if it will facilitate the 
passage of this bill, I shall very gladly withdraw the amend- 


ment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendmentto the amendment 
is withdrawn, and the clause which has been read remains in the 
third section of the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. BERRY. I should like to inquire of the Senator now, as 
he withdraws his amendment to the amendment, what is the 
limit upon the cost of any one building with the amendment to 
the amendment withdrawn? 

Mr. VILAS. It is not the limitation of cost which has been 
withdrawn; it is the limitation upon the class of post-offices 
within which selections may be ates 7 

Mr. BERRY. Lunderstood the Senator to withdraw the amend- 
ment to the amendment that he offered to-day. 

Mr. VILAS. No, sir; it was the one that was offered on Fri- 


day. 

Mr. BERRY. And not the one offered to-day? 

Mr. VILAS. No, sir; not that one. ; 

Mr. BERRY. Soa building maystill cost, as amended, to the 
amount of $75,000? 

Mr. VILAS. Yes, sir; in large cities. 

Mr. BERRY. In that respect it is not changed? 

Mr. VILAS. That would only be in places where the gross 
receipts for three years e erf amounted to $75,000. The 


limitation now provided by the amendment adopted with the con- 
currence of the committee and with the concurrence of the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska [Mr. PADDOCK] and the Senator from Kan- 
sas [Mr. PERKINS], who spoke the other day upon the subject, 


a 
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provides for a graduated limitation where the offices are above 
the third class, fixing that limitation at an amount equal to the 
post-office receipts during the three years preceding. Thus as 
offices which yield $8,000 a year gross receipts enter the second 
class, and as the limitation is now placed at $90,000 as the top 
limitation of offices of the second class, the lower limitation of 
that class would be $24,000 a year. That would be increased as 
the business of the office increased, and the highest limitation of 
the highest offices would be $75,000. Those are in all cases only 
top limitations below which—not in excess of which, but below 
which—this board of public construction, with the approval of 
the President in every case by an order in writing, may assign 
a eg limit, if in their judgment the interests of the public re- 
quire it. 

Mr. VEST. I ask for the reading of the third section of the 
amendment as amended. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The third section as amended will 


be read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


SEG. 3. That the Postmaster-General shall from time to time cause to be 
constructed buildings, in accordance with said general design and plans 
hereinbefore mentioned, for the accommodation in towns and cities havi 
no Federal building, of all Presidential post-offices the gross recel o 
which for three years shall have exceeded the sum of $9,000 and 
have not exceeded $90,000, said build: to be fairly distributed among the 
several States and Territories. The s for the construction thereof to 
be from time to time selected and d ted by the Postmaster- 
General, Secretary of the Treasury, Secretary of the Interior, with the 
approval of the President; but no buildings shall be contracted for or erected 
in excess of the amounts which may be from time to time appropriated for 


such purpose b; 8 The proper working draw and specifications 
for such 2 Shall be prepared in accordance with the general design 
and plans aforesaid. The material to be used in 


the construction of A 
such bullding shall be determined by the Postmaster-General: Provided, 
however, That the total cost to the United States of any such building for 
3 522 only, including the site thereof and all approaches 
hereto, ont fix: Heating apparatus and appliances, necessary to the 
completion of such buil . —. — to the design and specifications there- 
for, shall in no case ex $20,000 at any place where the gross receipts of 
the post-office during each of the three ing years shall not have ex- 
ceeded $8,000, and at no other place shall it exceed a sum equal to the 
gate of the post-office receipts at such place during the three years prec i 
nor . mall: and that within such its the cost of each such patno and 
grounds shall be fixed by the board aforesaid, subject also to the ent's 
approval, in the order selection of the place, and in so limiting such 
cost, Fogaxa ghall be had 5 business, growth in the past, and such 
other e tances as will aid judgment in reference to the present and ntos- 
pective requirements of post-office service at such locality; and it at any place 
which board shall desire to select for such building, a greater sum than is 
here authorized shall in their Judgment be required to provide a sufficient 
to meet the exigencies of the public service, they shall report the 
same to ththeirreasonstherefor. But unlessspecially authorized 
by Congress, no sum inexcess of such limitation so originally fixed by written 


order in pursuance of the authority hereby conferred, shall upon any account 
or pretext be paid from the Treasury for any of the aforesaid at a 
ace. Allcontracts forthe construction of such buil and for material, 


xtures, or apparatus to be used therein, shall be let to the lowest and best 
bidder, after such advertisements for proposals as the Postmaster-General 
shall direct, one of which advertisements shall be ina Rad pan 

-published at the place where such building is intended to be constructed, if 
an; there be, and if thére be none at such place, in some newspaper 
published nearest thereto. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing tosthe 
amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no further amendment 
as in Committee of the Whole the bill will be reported to the 
Senate. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ipropose now to offer an amendment. I will 
state to the clerks and to the Senate that the amendment as 
printed was incorrectly printeđ, and it will be read correctly 
now. . 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add a new section, as 
follows: 

Src. —. That ali expenditures under this act shall be paid for by the issue, 
in addition to the amount now authorized by law, of legal-tender Treasury 
notes, which shall be e ved and printed, and be redeemable, and be reis- 
sued when taken up in t „in all respects as now provided by law 
for legal-tender Treasury notes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire to say but a word or 
two in relation to the amendment. In the first place, it is my 
understanding that the 5 of the Government are 
pressing upon the receipts of the Treasury. I understand that 
to be the fact. I do not want any increase of taxation. I desire 
to state, as explanatory of my position on that subject, that I do 
not believe in fiat money. I do not believe the Government can 
stamp paper and make it alegal tender and issue it in unlimited 
guarane and in that way make it good money. In other words, 

believe that the promise of the Government to redeem and the 
capacity of the Government to redeem, or in other words the 
good faith of the Government in providing for redemption and 
the ability of the Government to make redemption, are the con- 
stituents which make the greenback or legal-tender currency 
equal to gold and silver, 
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ition as to that. I be- 
one of the greatest men 
who ever sat in this body to that effect, that the provisions now 
made by law for the redemption of legal-tender notes are ampl 
sufficient to redeem and to keep at par not only the small addi- 
tional sum provided for in my amendment, but double the amount 


I want no misunderstandin 


of my 
lieve, and I shall read the au 


ority o 


of the greenbacks now in circulation. When I shall have read 
that to the Senate, being the authority, as I said before, of one 
of the greatest men who ever sat in this body, I believe 1 shall 
have dischar my duty in presenting the reasons why the 
amendment should be adopted. 

On the 29th day of July, 1886, Mr. Beck, then a Senator from 
Kentucky, said: 

Jam not going to say anything now about or against the $100,000,000 reserve: 
that will not be endangered by the House resolution. I never have believed 
there was any necessity for $50,000,000 of reserve; I do not believe it now. It 
becomes more and more absurd every Bor to hear about $100,000,000 -= 
ing greenbacks. Ido not believe the e tof this Government would be im- 

red one penny if we were to-day to take $50,000,000 or all of that reserve 
and pay off the 3 per cent bonds with it. 

There are now $346,000,000 of greenbacks, according to Mr. 
Beck, in whose judgment I think the country on matters of this 
sort reposes great confidence, certainly I do; and there was no 
necessity for the retention of more than $50,000,000, as he calls 
it, to guard them. He did not regard even that amount as nec- 
essary. I will read a little further: 


Whatever may have been thought to be prudent in 1879, when the resump- 
tion act Was an experiment, eight years of experience have shown that the 
greenback needs no protection. 


I admit, and I want the admission to be distinctly understood, 
that an unlimited amount of greenbacks without provision for 
their redemption would in the end become adepreciated currency, 
against which I stand ready to vote at all times. 

When we 8 off $50,000,000 of 3 per cent bonds between the ist day of 
January and the Ist day of July last, nearly $40,000,000 of them were paid in 
greenbacks at the request of the men who held the bonds. $ 

The bonds were payable in gold, and yet when $50,000,000 were 
paid, according to Mr. Beck, $40,000,000 of them were paid in 
greenbacks at the request of the holders of the bonds; that is, 
they preferred the greenbacks to the gold. 

When the character of money in which our customs dues were at the 

t port of New York during the month of June was looked into it was 
ound that nearly 82 per cent of all the taxes were paid in greenbacks, although 
the law requires coin, and coin alone, for customs dues, . 

The greenback money, the legal-tender Treasury notes, had 
such an established character that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, although the law required him to collect the duties in coin, 
felt at liberty to collect 82 per cent of them in greenbacks. 

The backs in the Treasury held for the redemption of national bank- 
notes have been increased in the last five months from $30,000,000 to $80,000,- 
000. Everybody wants greenbacks; nobody wants to have them redeemed, 
so that there is no sense in holding or hoarding gold for their redempti 
far less $100,000.000 that costs us $5,000,000 of interest annually, as we Paid B 
per cent for $6,000,000 of it, and 4) per cent for the balance. 

There is another statement, that nobody wants greenbacks re- 
deemed. There is a in pa ie that subject in which Ido not 
share; and [ want it unders that greenbacks are preferred 
as currency upon the ground (and no longer would they be pre- 
ferred unless that ground did exist) that there is both a willing- 
ness on the part of the Government to redeem them on presenta- 
tion in coin and the capacity to do it. Igo no further. I want 
that distinctly understood in the propositian to issue legal-tender 
greenbacks; that is, to issue them in such amounts and with such 
provisions for their redemption as will satisfy the public that 
they will be redeemed when presented for payment. Whenever 
we go that far and no further, we can, if Mr. Beck was right, al- 
ways keep the greenbacks in circulation, because the public hav- 
ing the confidence in their redemption prefer to have money 
egual to coin in the shape of greenbacks to having it in the shape 
of the coin itself. . 

We have 8100,00, 000 in gold as a fund, as Mr. Beck says, to 
guard the greenbacks. We have 836,000, 000 of these green- 
backs or legal-tender Treasury notes. Mr. Beck says, and he 
has never n successfully contradicted, that $50,000,000 is 
pet to guard the $346,000,000. If that be so, and he proves it, 
as I have read in the hearing of the Senate, it is clear that we 
may increase the volume of greenback currency double the $346,- 
000,000, and it will remain a safe, sound, redeemable currency 
equal to coin. 

Mr, President, there is a dearth of money in the country, as 
we all admit, for I understand gentleman who are opposed to the 
free coinage of silver, of which I am not one, all say that if we 
can have an international arrangement by which they are as- 
sured that silver will be equal in value to gold, then they are in 
favor of increasing the currency by the free coinage of silver. 
Nobody so far as I have heard, in the Senate or elsewhere, has 
asserted the proposition that we have currency enough. The 
trouble is in getting a cnrrency which will not De depreciated as 
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compared with coin. Then, whatever may be said about the 


free coinage of silver as giving us a de currency, it is cer- 
tain that under the present guaranties for the redemption of 
greenbacks an issue of them toan amount very largely exceeding 
the present issue will result in giving us a currency which the 
people prefer to gold. 

nder these circumstances, I think that when we are going 
into an expenditure of more money than the ordinary expendi- 
tures of the Government, when expenditures are p upon 
receipts, and when the people are in a depressed finan con- 
dition, appealing and crying aloud for more circulation and 
more money, instead of levying more taxes and collecting from 
them more of their hard earnings we had better make the ex- 
penditure in that way which will, in the first place, not increase 
their burdens, and, in thej second place, by an increase in the 
circulation of money facilitate them in bearing the burdens 
which they now have. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE]. 

Mr.SHERMAN. I move that the amendment lie on the table. 
It is mera 8 in connection with this bill. 

The VICE- 1D . The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio that the amendment of the Senator from 
ev eae, iS lie on the table. 

Mr. GEORGE. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. PALMER. May I ask that the amendment be read. I 
do not know that I comprehend it fully. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Theamendment will be again read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add a new section, as 
follows: 

SEC. —. That all 


and be and be re- 
‘Treasury in all respects as now provided by law 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. On the motion to lay the amend- 
ment on the table the yeas and nays are demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. : 

Mr. COLQUITT (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON]. 

Mr. FAULKNER (when his name was called). 
with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay]. 

Mr. (when his name was called). I am 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], who is detained from 
the Senate by severe illness. If he were present he would vote 
“yea” and I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. dir. Hag Tr 18 e e sane was called). — se 
league . HAWLEY] is absent from the Senate, paired the 
Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], I believe, unless that 
Senator should be with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 
SON]. My colleague, if present, would vote “‘ yea” on this mo- 
tion. 


Mr. JO 
paired with the Senator from New York [Mr. Hiscock]. Ido 
not know how that Senator would vote if present, and therefore 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. NA (when his name was called). Iam paired on all 
questions with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT]. 

Mr. MCMILLAN (when his name was called). I am 
with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. He not be- 
bg, Fe I withhold my vote. 

r. RANSOM (when name was called). Iam paired with 
the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE], but fee 
assured that he would vote in the affirmative if present, 
vote, unless some Senator has a doubt about it. I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. In his absence and not 
knowing which way he would vote I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DIXON. Iam paired on all questions with the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr WALTHALL]. y colleague [Mr. ALDRICH] 
I transfer that pair to my colleague 


is absent and is not 

[Mr. ALDRICH] and I vote yea.“ | 
Mr. I am pai with the Senator from Tennessee 

[Mr. BATE], and therefore withhold my vote. 


VFC 

. BLACKBURN e were presen vote yea. 
Me, WILSON, I did not hear the name of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT] called as having voted. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. He is not recorded. 

Mr. WILSON (after voting in the affirmative). He wasin the 
Chamber when I came in, but if he has not voted I shall not vote. 
I am paired with him, and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, in order to make a quo 
and as my vote can not possibly e the result, I shail ee 
I vote “ nay.” 


my vote 3 m s 
. MANDERSON. r rstand no quorum has voted. I 
therefore ask the privilege of voting. I vote yea.“ 
Mr. WILSON. I understand that aquorum has not yet voted. 
I therefore vote “ yea.” 
The result was announced—yeas 28, nays 17; as follows: 


YEAS—3. 
Carey, Dolph, Hoar, Sawyer, 
Casey, Felton, Sherman, 
Chandler Paddock. Squire, 
Cullom, 8. Palmer, 
Davis, Gray. Per V: 
Dawes, Hansbrough. Platt, White, 
Dixon, ins, 

NAYS—17. 
Barbour, Daniel, Peffer, — 
ee Morgan. Stewart, i 
Coke, Pasco, Turpie, 

NOT VOTING—43. 7 

Aldrich. Colquitt, Irby, Ransom, 
Allen, Dubois, Fan Ark. Sanders, 
Allison, Faulkner, Jones, Nev. — aA 
Bate, Gibson, La. Kenna, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Md. —— Toller. 
Blodgett. Gordon, Millan. Voorhees, 
Brice, Gorman, McPherson, Walthall, 
Butler. — Mitchell, Warren, ` 
Cameron, wley, Morrill, 
Carlisi HM, Power, Wolcott. 
Cockrel, Hiscock, Quay, 


So the motion to lay the amendment on the table was agreed to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill is still before the Senate 
as in Committee of the Whole and open to amendment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
o ngrossed for a third reading 

e was o e or a third and 

read the third time. i 
ee Lask for the yeas and nays on the passage of 

e bill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 


Mr. FAULKNER (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Pennsylvania . QUAY] on all questions. 
Mr. GRAY (when his name was ed). Lam paired with the 


paor Senator from New Jersey [Mr. BLODGETT] on this ques- 
on. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. HIGGINS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. MCPHERSON]. In his 
absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McMILLAN (when his name wascalled). I am paired 
with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr.VANCE], and there- 
fore withhold my vote. 

Mr. PLATT (when his name was called). My col e [Mr. 
HAWLEY] is unavoidably absent from the Senate. I erstand 
that he is pared with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCK- 
RELL]. If here my colleague would vote “nay.” I vote “nay.” 
. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Kentucky Ar. CARLISLE], but he would 
vote “nay” if present, and I vote nay.“ 

Mr. (when his name was called). I am with 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT]. I therefore with- 
hold my vote unless it be necessary to make a quorum. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DAVIS. Iam paired with the Senator from Indiana [Mr. 


i with the Senator from Colorado 


Mr. Iam paired with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. HAWLEY]. 
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The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 21; as follows: 
YEBAS—%. 
All Do! M. Sa A 
120 Babel Paddock, Squire, 
lackburn, PAS bed Peffer, Stockbridge, 
Y, Gallinger, Perkins, von, 
Cullom, Manderson, Sanders, Warren. 
NAYS—21. 
Barbour, Coke, Hoar, Sherman, 
Bate, —.— Palmer, . 
55 Felton, Platt,’ 
Chandler, George, Pugh, 
ton, Hale, 


Aldrich, Gibson, La. Jones, Ark. ne 
Blodgett, Gibson, Md. Jones, Nev. S ‘ord, 
Butler — le, Turple, 
Cameron, Gray, > Aiman. Vance, 

i Hawley, Mitchell, Walthall’ 

W. i 
Colquitt, 7 rrill, Washburn, 
Da b Pettigrew, Wilson, 
Dixon, Hiscock, Power, Wolcott. 
8 Irby, A 
So the bill was passed. 


FOOD AND DRUG ADULTERATION. 


Mr. PADDOCK submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That 500 copies of S. 1 be printed in document form as it passed 
the Senate for the use of the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


WEST VIRGINIA DIRECT TAX 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 


the first ial order, being the joint resolution (S. R. 9) to di- 
rect the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to the governor of the 
State of West the sum appropriated by the act of Con- 


entitled An act to credit and pay to the several States 
and Territories and the District of Columbia all moneys collected 
weng. 1 — direct tax levied by the act of Congress approved Au- 
gust 5, : 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Ohio. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After one hour and twenty- 
three minutes spent in executive session the doors were rs 
and (at 5 o'clock and 25 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjou 
to-morrow, Tuesday, March 15, 1892, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 14, 1892. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
George P. McLean, of Connecticut, to be attorney of the United 


States for the district of Connecticut, vice George G. Sill, whose 
term will expire March 27, 1892. 


3 SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 

Wiliam H. Lawrence, of Bristol, Pa., to be secretary of the 
legation of the United States at Rio de Janeiro, vice J. Fenner 
Lee, resigned. 

PASSED ASSISTANT SURGEON, MARINE HOSPITAL SERVICE. 

Assistant Surg. Julius O. Cobb, of South Carolina, to be a 

d assistant surgeon in the Marine Hospital Service of the 
nited States. 
ASSISTANT SURGEON IN THE NAVY. 


Charles Perry Bagg,a resident of California, to be an assistant 
surgeon in the Navy, to filla vacancy in that grade. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Subsist D ; 

Lieut. Col. John P. Hawkins, assistant i -general, to 
be assistant commissary-general with the rank of colonel, March 
12, 1892, vice Bell, reti from active service. 
of subsistence, to be as- 
eneral with the rank of lieutenant-colonel, 

wkins, promoted 


of subsistence, to be com- 
of major, March 12, 1892, 


until 


Maj. John W. Barriger, commi 
sistant com: 
March 12, 1892, vice 
Capt. Charles P. Eagan, co: 
missary of subsistence with the rank 
vice Barriger, promoted. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 14, 1892. 
CONSUL. 


Joseph E. Hayden, of the District of Columbia, to be consul of 
the United States at Stockholm. 


COMMISSIONER FOR ALASKA, 


William A. Kelly, of Portland, Oregon, to be commissioner in 
and for the district of Alaska. 


COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS. 


William R. Remington, of New York, to be collector of customs 
for the district of Oswegatchie, in the State of New York. 


UTAH PROBATE JUDGES. 


Lars P. Edholm, of Utah Territory, to be judge of probate in 
the county of Morgan, in the Territory of Utah. 

George C. Veile, of Utah Territory, to be judge of probate in 
the county of Millard, in the Territory of Utah. 

Daniel , of Utah Territory, to be judge of probate in the 
county of Iron, in the Territory of Utah. 

Isaac Burton, of Utah Territory, to be judge of probate in the 
county of Uinta, in the Territory of Utah. 

James McGarry, of Utah Territory, to be judge of probate in 
the county of Beaver, in the Territory of Utah. : 

PROMOTION IN THE MARINE CORPS. 


First Lieut. Frank L. Denny, United States Marine Corps, to 
be assistant quartermaster in the Marine Corps. 


PROMOTION IN THE NAVY. 


Assistant Naval Constructor Samuel W. Armistead, a resident 
of Virginia, to be a naval constructor in the United States Navy. 


APPOINTMENTS IN THE NAVY. 


Thomas S. Jewett, a resident of Missouri, and Frank T. Armes, 
a resident of Connecticut, to be assistant paymasters in the Navy. 

Frederick Francis Sherman, a resident of Massachusetts, and 
William H. Ironsides Reaney, a resident of Maryland, to be chap- 
lains in the Navy. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, March 14, 1892. 


The House met at 12 Oelock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
WILLIAM H. MILBURN, D. D. 

dhe Toora of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. BLAND. I would like a change of reference of a bill that 
came over from the Senate afewdaysago. The bill was referred 
to the Committee on Private Land Claims; it should have gone 
to the Committee on Public Lands. It is the bill (S. 1342) for 
the relief of John R. Blankenship. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection the Committee on 
Private.Land Claims will be disch from the further consid- 
eration of the bill and it will be referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


CHEROKEE OUTLET. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States: 
To the Senate and House of Representatives: 


I transmit herewith for the consideration of Congress a communication of 
the 5th instant, from the Secretary of the Interior, submitting the t 
and between the commissioners of the United States and the rokee 
‘ation of Indians in the Indian Territory for the cession of certain lands, 


r BENJ. HARRISO 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, March 9, 1892. 5 1 

The SPEAKER. The message and accompanying rs will 
be referred to the Committee on Indian ‘Affairs. ee 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. id peat I move that the m 
and accompanying papare be referred to the Committee on the 
Territories, instead of the Committee on Indian Affairs, and, as 
a parliamentary inquiry, would like to know if it is inorder to 
give reasons for askin that reference? 

The SPEAKER. The question of reference is not debatable; 
but by unanimous consent the gentleman might proceed. The 
Chair having submitted a message from the President desired 
that it should be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
The gentleman from Tennessee moves to refer it to the Commit- 
= on the Territories. The question is upon agreeing to the mo- 

on. 

Mr. BURROWS. What does it relate to? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. That is the reason I wish to make afew 
remarks explaining the reasons for the reference desired. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again report the message. 

The me e was ry reported. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask 
unanimous consent to make astatement in connection with that 
reference. 

The SPEAKER. 


Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee? 


[After a pause. ] e Chair hears 


none. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. This is the treaty negotiated by cow: 
missioners appointed by the President to confer with the Chero- 
kee Nation in regard to the et ag re of what is known as the 
Cherokee Outlet. The legislation in regard to the extinguish- 
ment of such title as these Indians have to that Outlet originated 
with the Committee on the Territories, and the ultimate disposi- 
tion of that land, the Territory to which it shall be attached, and 
the laws 3 its control should emanate from the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. The only matter in these papers, in 
my opinion, which belongs at all to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs is so much as can be construed to be a part of the negotia- 
tion of the treaty with the Indians. It was for the relinquish- 
ment of their title, a title which many of us think they never had. 
But we appointed a commission, and the commission have nego- 
tiated an ment by which we proposed to pay $1.47 an acre 
for such title as they have to what is known as the Cherokee Out- 
let. The legislation concerning that much of the public domain 
and putting it under some Territorial form of government must 
come from the Committee on the Territories, ; 

Therefore, I will ask this House, by its vote, to refer this mes- 
sage and papers to the Committee on Territories rather than to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. HEARD. I desire to ask the Kon gemi from Tennessee 
from which committee did the authority come under which these 
commissioners acted? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I will leave my friend from Missouri 
[Mr. MANSUR] to answer that question. 

Mr. MANSUR. Iwill answer the question. 

= HEMPHILL. If thereis to be any discussion I shall have 
to object. 

The SPEAKER. The motion to refer is not debatable, and 
this can only be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. MANSUR. Mr. Speaker, I can state all I desire in three 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Missourimakingastatement? [Afterapause.] The Chair hears 
none. 

Mr. ALLEN. If there is to be an opportunity to reply to the 
gentleman, I do not object. 

Mr. MANSUR. Originally the Committee on Territories pre- 
pared its report for the raising of this commission to treat with 
the Indians of Oklahoma Territory and to extinguish their title. 
That came from the Committee on Territories. 

In it were elaborate provisions for throwing open the lands for 

urchase and settlement, giving the terms and the manner, and 
or keeping the sooners“ out, and all of that, and also for es- 
tablishing town sites. That bill passed the House and went to 
the Senate. The Senate refused to pass it, and within forty-eight 
hours of the conclusion of the second session of the Fiftieth Con- 
, in this House, certain sections were ily taken out of 
the bill creating the Territory of Oklahoma and ted in 
the Indian appropriation bill of that year. This co ion has 
been treating, and they have reported their action, and this mes- 
sage pertains to the treaty with the Indians as to the payment of 
the moneys. 

They have reported in this bill on every account between the 
Government and the Cherokees from 1818 to the ee time. 
They have reported to set aside other treaties. ey have re- 
ported in favor of giving a large number of Indian locations npon 
these lands, and a variety of provisions of that kind. Besides 
that, experience has shown, as is demonstrated by hundreds of 
petitions and letters filed in the Committee on Territories, that 
there is needed for the opening of these lands additional leg- 
islation, as safeguards to honesty, to prevent speculators and 
“ sooners” and others who have no right from going in there and 
depriving the poor man of his land. If time was at my disposal 
to go into the minutiz of this matter, I could demonstrate these 

ints to the entire satisfaction of the House. Besides that, there 
is imperative necessity for new legislation in connection with the 
town-site laws under which these lands are to be thrown open. 

Heretofore the Committee on Indian Affairs have taken upon 
themselves in many respects to decide all these questions that 
are totally outside of their jurisdiction. Now, in view of the 
fact that all this legislation originated in the Territorial Com- 
mittee and that these lands ought to be opened in accordance 
with proper legislation which can only come from that commit- 
tee, and, I may add, because of the fact that so far as this tribe 
are concerned they are no longer Indians, but white men—they 


are represented here by white men who proclaim that the amount 
of Indian blood in their veins is insignificant and that they 
should be regarded as white—in view of all these facts and for 
these reasons we have thought that the message ought to go to 
the Committee on Territories. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
HEMPHILL] objects to debate and demands the regular order. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman from South 
Carolina will not object tomy saying a few words on behalf of the 
Indian Committee in reply to the gentleman from Missouri. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. ow much time does the gentleman re- 
quire? 

Mr. ALLEN. Not over three minutes. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield to the gentleman from Mississippi, 
but I give notice that after he has concluded I shall object to 
any. further debate. 

r. ALLEN. Mr. ppp about the only point I gather 
from the remarks of the gentleman who last addressed the 
House [Mr. MANSUR] is that, as there is a great deal of im- 
8 legislation to grow out of this message from the Presi- 

ent, therefore the message ought to go to the Committee on 
Territories. 

Now, sir, I do not appreciate exactly the reason why the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs is not as well pre to take care of 
. legislation as the Committee on Territories. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. MANSUR. Simply because they have no jurisdiction. 
That is all. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, I do not want anything done about 
this message except what the rules of the House provide for. The 
Speaker properly, under the rules, referred the message to the 
sae on Indian Affairs. Rule XI of the House provides 

at— 

posed legislation shall be referred to the committees named in the 
pecking 8 follows, viz. tzi 

Then in the sixteenth Paragraph, under this general head, it 
is provided, in connection with what I have read, that ‘‘ subjects 
relating! 

to the relations of the United States with the Indians and the Indian tribes, 
5 appropriations therefor: [shall go] to the Committee on Indian 


Now, this is a subject relating to a treaty made 87 these In- 
dians by the United States, a relation“ between them and the 
United States, and therefore it comes under this provision. In 
connection with the legislation which may finally result from that 
treaty the Committee on Territories may have something to do, 
but this message refers to that treaty, and therefore it should go 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. Theseventeenth paragraph 
of Rule XI provides that subjects relating— 

to Territoria! legislation, the revision thereof, and affecting Territories or 
me panaon of States: [shall be referred] to the Committee on the Terri- 

Mr. Speaker, I would not come in here and ask, because there 
happened to be some Indians in a Territory which was seekin 
admission as a State, that the Committee on Indian Affairs shoul 
have charge of the legislation pertaining to the admission of that 
State rather than the Committee on Territories; and I think the 
claim made in relation to this message on behalf of the Committee 


on Territories is just about as absurd as such a claim would be 
on ae rt. 
e 


PEAKER. The Chair having 8 
the President, thought that it shoul property o to the 
mittee on Indian Affairs. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
WASHINGTON] moves thatthe message and 5 docu- 
ments be referred to the Committee on Territories. e ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected. 


SHOEMAKER VS. THE UNITED STATES. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the findings of the 
court in the case of David Shoemaker vs. The Uni States; 
which was referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered 
to be printed. 


ubmitted the nee) of 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House Senate bills of the 
following titles; which were severally read a first and second 
time, and referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce: 

A bill (S. 2451) authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
reconyey to Lucius U. Maltby and Louise W. Maltby his wife, 


Margaret Elizabeth Lucas, and the Sea Girt Land Improvement 
Company a piece of land selected as a site for the Squan Inlet 
light station, New J Srey, but found tobe unsuitable for the pur- 
of said station; an 
A bill (S. 1646) making Laredo, Tex., a subport of entry. 


1892. 
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SITE FOR GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a concurrent reso- 
lution of the Senate; which was read, as follows: 


Senate (the He 1 entatives concurring), In pursu- 

5 3 x en or the tion of a 2 Site 
for a Government Printing Office, that the ttee on Printing, ac 
jointly with the House Commit be, and the same are hereby, empowe: 
and instructed to suitable site for that (in the 
District), looking to the future of the country and the gro’ 
mands upon the printing estab’ ent, ascertain the fair value of the same, 
and make report of such investigation and result. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Print- 
2 this House has reported favorably a resolution similar to 

. Lask that the resolution of the Senate be concurred in, 

and the House resolution be laid on the table. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I understand that this resolution involves 
oy the question of the selection of a site—not any appropria- 

on 


Mr. RICHARDSON. That is all. : 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the Senate resolution; which was concurred in. 

On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Lask unanimous consent that the House 
resolution on this subject be laid on the table. 

There being no objection, it was ordered accordingly. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. - 

: By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. CHEATHAM, for one week, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee, for ten days, on account of sick- 
ness in his f y. 

To Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi, for ten days, on account of im- 
portant business. 

ToMr. FORMAN, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

PORT OF DELIVERY AT COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA. 

Mr. BOWMAN. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill which I send to the desk. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


A 
most 


Be it etc., That Council Bluffs, in the State of Iowa, be, and hereby 
is, esta) as a port of delivery, in the customs collection district of New 
and that there shall be appointed at said port asurveyor of customs, 


with compensation of 8600 annum and the usual fees, for the payment of 
whieh compensation an e ON. is hereby made out of any ney in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

The amendment reported by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce was read, as follows: 


Strike out, at the end of the bill, the words with compensation of $600 per 
annum and the usual ma for the payment of which compensation an ap- 
propriation is hereby © out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated ” and insert shall be appointed for said port.“ 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The reading was not distinctly heard. 
that the bill will be read again. 

Mr. OATES. Has this bill been considered by acommittee of 
the House? 

The SPEAKER. The bill has been reported, as the Chair 
understands, by the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

Mr. WISE. It is a unanimous report from that committee. 

The bill 1 N read. = 

The SPE . Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? The Chair hears none. 7 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I have not objected to the 
consideration of the bill. I think it ought to be considered; but 
the question is now upon the adoption of the amendment, which, 
as I understand from some little attention to the reading, pro- 
poses to strike out the words which fix the amount of the salary 


and make app riation therefor. : 
Mr. WISE. I hope the gentleman will allow me to explain. 
Mr. BUCHAN. of New Jersey. My objection is not to the 
bill, but to the amendment. 
The SPEAKER. There being no objection to the considera- 


tion of the bill, the question is upon agreeing to the amendment 


oe by the committee. 5 
a WISE. Will the gentleman from New Jersey allow me 
to make an 5 
Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Certainly; I am through. 
- Mr. WISE. I want but a second to reply to what the gentle- 
man has said. He has remarked that he is op to the amend- 
ment. I wish to say that the amendment has been recommended 
7 62 5 Treas Department, because it is unnecessary in this 
bill to men e amount of the compensation and to make an 
riation therefor. 


“rete HEN I 
r. HENDERSON of Iowa. The general law provides for that. 
Mr. WISE. The general law covers that matter fully. 


Ihope 


Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Just as it does in regard to Du- 


buque and other places. 
r. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. The explanation is entirely 
satisfactory. 

Mr. BYNUM.. I have not heard any reason for the passage 
of the bill creating this port of delivery. It seems to me that 
we ought to know more before acting on soimportant a measure 
creating, as this does, a new office and four or five additional 
ones perhaps. I do not know the necessity for a port of delivery 
at Council Bluffs, and I shall ask that the report be read in my 
time. g 

The report (by Mr. WISE) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce., to whom was re- 
ferred the bill 2 R. 128) to provide for the establishment of a port of deliv- 
ery at Council Bluffs, lowa, report the same back with the following amend- 
ment, and unanimously recommend that, as amended. the bill do pass: 
Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert the words— . X 

That Council Bluffs, in the State of Iowa, be, and hereby is, established as 
a port of delivery, in the customs collection district of New Orleans, and that 
asurveyor of customs shall be appointed for said port. 

The billas amended by the report of the committee meets the approval of 
the Secretary of the Treasury. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, D. C., February 16. 1892. 
Sin: At the request of Hon. THOMAS BOWMAN, I have the honor toinform 
‘ou that I perceive no objection to the passage of House bill No. 128. provid- 
for the establishment ota pos of delivery at Council Bluffs, Iowa, if said 
vill is amended so that it read: That Council Bluffs, in the State of 
Iowa, be, and hereby is, established as a port of delivery, in the customs col- 
lection district of New Orleans, and that a surveyor of customs shall be ap- 
ponosa for eer : rt.“ 
espec y yours, 
O. L. SPAUL DING. 
Acting Secretary. 
Hon. GEORGE D. WISE, 
Chairman Comimittes on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
House of Representatives. 
There being no objection, the bill was considered, the amend- 
ment recommended by the committee adopted, and as amended 
the bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 


„ it was accordingly read the third time, and 
sse 


pa 3 
On motion of Mr. BOWMAN, the motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


DABNEY, SIMMONS & CO. 


Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill(H. R. 669) for the relief-of Dab- 
ney, Simmons & Co. 

he bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto. That the Secre! of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to examine the claim of Dabney, Simmons & Co., of 
Boston, Mass., for expenses incurred by them in the 5 cases of 
opium condemned by the Government, and to repay to said out of the 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the e: of the re- 
ex: tion of all of said cases which upon such reéxa on were found 
to contain the standard amount of morp x 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask that the report be read, reserving the 
right to object. 


Mr. ANDREW. Perhaps I can state in à shorter time than 


the reading of the report the reasons for this bill. 

The SPEAKER. e gentleman from Indiana demands the 
reading of the report. 

The report (by Mr. Cox of Tennessee) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Claims, having under consideration H. R. 689, tind the 
“o in 168- Dabney, Simmons & Co. were i 
n MEy, mons . were importers of drugs, etc. Under the 
Statutes a cortala drug (opium) which the firm imported was subject to ex- 
amination, and this drug. under the law, mustcontain 9 per cent of morphia. 
These examiners are officers of the Government, and are authorized to 
make the tion. The law further provides that if the importer is dis- 
satisfied he can have another examination, but in order to do this he is re- 
aquired to deposit a sufficiency of money to pay. the expenses of retesting. 
This the claimant did, and on a retesting the first finding was, to a great ex- 
tent, reversed. most of the opium we found to contain the required per 
The amount requi to be deposited was #11 per case to 


cent of morphia. 
pay the expenses. 

This sum went into the Treasury, and claimant insists that the Secretary 
of the Treasury be ordered and directed tosettle with claimant, allowing him 
$11 per case that on retesting, and pay this sum to claimant. 


pass. 

The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, bafore the 
vote is taken on the engrossment and third reading of the bill, I 
would like to know how many cases of opium were found defect- 
ive? 

Mr. ANDREW. There were, I believe, about one thousand 
cases in all; and of that number some sixteen or eighteen, I 
think, were found defective, a very small proportion of the total 
shipment. 

e law requires, as the gentleman is doubtless aware, that 
opium shall contain not less than 9 per cent of morphine; and 
elther by carelessness, or for some other cause, the examiners 


Is there objection to the present considera- 
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declined to let these cases go through, on the alleged ground 
that they did not contain the required’ per cent of morphine. 
t 


Upon the retest, however, it was found they not only con- 
tained 9 per cent, but a much ter percentage of opium, and 
were, on the reéxamination, allowed to . The Government 
demanded, under the statute, a deposit to pay the expenses of 
the retest; but there is no way D istic by the law for getting 
the money so deposited out of the Treasury after it is once put 
in. The Secretary of the Treasury stated that while the money 
ought to be returned to the parties, he was not authorized to do 
it, and suggested that the claimants apply to Congress for a 
cial act. This is simply to give beak e money originally 
eposited, about $900. 
r, BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Was this all in one ship- 
ment? 

Mr. ANDREW. All in one shipment; all in one ship. This 
bill passed last year, I will say, without an objection. Iexplained 
it a pyot time to the 1 z the b 

e EAKER. e question on engrossment an 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a time; and 
being engrossed, it was according read the third time, and 8 

On motion of Mr. ANDREW the motion to reco er the last 
vote was laid upon the table. 


REPORT OF MAINE FISH COMMISSION. 


Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 

resent now and have printed in the RECORD a memorial from 

e commissioner of sea and shore fisheries of Maine respecting 
the fisheries. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Maine? 

Gen: RICHARDSON, I did not hear the request of the gen- 
eman. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. This is simply a request to print in the 
RECORD a memorial by the commissioner of sea and shore fish- 
eries of the State of Maine. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. How much space will it occupy? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Well, it will take up quite a good s s 
but it contains information very valuable in which my State 
is much interested. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. That is not very 1 as to the space. 
‘Why not have it printed as a document, and not eneumber the 
pages of the RECORD with it? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. TL can hardly do that. I hope the gentle- 
man will not object. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I will have to do so in the absence of a 
statement as to how much it will occupy. I do not think 
we ought to encumber the RECORD in this way, and I have uni- 
formly made objection heretofore. 

The SPEA Objection is made. 


O. P. COBB AND OTHERS. 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 

resent consideration of the bill (H. R. 1376) referring to the 

urt ofClaims the claims of O. P. Cobb and others. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United Slates of 

in C assembled, That ion is hereby conferred on the 

United States Court of Claims to cate the claims of Oliver P. Cobb, J. 
& O. P. Cobb & Co., John Christy „and Cobb, Blaisdell & Co., for corn 
and oats purchased by them in pursuance of written and oral contracts made 
by them with United States officers, the claimants to be allowed the contract 
ce for the corn and oats by them for the use of the United States 
vernment, deducting therefrom all sums of money paid United 
States on account thereof, and also all sums of money realized by claimants 
from the Sale of the corn and oats that the officers did not receive, waiving 
a statute of limitations and former judgments in said cases, and report to 

The Committee on War Claims recommend the adoption of the 
following amendment: 

Strike out all after the word ‘allo ” at the end of the eighth line, and 
insert the following: such sum as the of Claims find upon a full 
hearing of the evidence adduced in support of said claim be due to said 
claimants, and report to Congress." 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr DINGLEY. Reserving the right to object, I would like to 
ask if the use of the word “‘ adjudicate ” in the bill isto have the 
effect of a judgment; and if not, why not provide that the court 


shall simply ascertain the facts and make a report? 

Mr. SCO That is the intention of the 

Mr. DINGLEY. The word “adjudicate” is a stronger word 
and means more than simply to ascertain and report the facts. 


I think there will be no objection if the gentleman substitutes 
the words “ascertain the facts” for ‘‘ adjudicate” where it oc- 
curs in the bill. 

Mr. SCOTT. I will move that amendment. ; 

The SPEAKER. The first question is whether there is ob- 
jection to the present consideration of the bill? 


Mr. BERGEN. I have no particular objection to this bill, but 
it seems to me that there is no ement by which ous 
consents are alternated between the twosides of the House. On 
that ground I shall object to the consideration of the bill. a 

The SPEAKER. e gentleman from New Jersey objects. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees 
for reports. 

The roll of the committees was called, when bills of the fol- 
lowing titles were severally reported, read a first and second 
time, and, with the accompanying reports, ordered to be printed, 
and referred as stated below: 

COASTING TRADE ON THE GREAT LAKES. 

By Mr. LIND, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce: A bill (S. 1310) to ammend section 3117 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States in relation to the coasting trade 
on the Great Lakes—to the House Calendar. : 

` BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER AT DE WITT, MO. 

By Mr. GEARY, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce: A bill (H. R. 250) to authorize the construction 
of a bridge across the Missouri River, at De Witt, Carroll County, 
Mo., and to establish it as a post-road—to the House Calendar. 

THE POSTAL SERVICE. 

By Mr. BERGEN, from the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads: A bill (H. R. 6073) to authorize the Postmaster- 
General to provide mail service, and for other purposes to the 
House Calendar. 

MISSION INDIAN COMMISSION. 

By Mr. MCKENNA, from the Committee on Indian Affairs: 
A bill (H. R. 6076) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
carry into effect certain recommendations of the Mission Indian 
Commission and to issue patents for certain lands—to the House 
Calendar. 

MARINETTE AND WESTERN RAILROAD COMPANY. 

By Mr. LYNCH, from the Committee on Indian Affairs: A 
bill (H. R. 5133) to grant the Marinette and Western Railroad 
Company a right of way through the Menomonee Indian Reser- 
vation in the State of Wisconsin—to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

BONDS OF THE STATE OF ARKANSAS. 

By Mr. MCRAE, from the Committee on the Public Lands: A 
bill (H. R. 2631) for the compromise and settlement of the bonds of 
the State of Arkansas held by the United States—to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

PUBLIC PARK, STATE OF MINNESOTA. 

By Mr. AMERMAN, from the Committee on the Public Lands: 
A bii (H. R. 222) to t certain public lands to the State of Min- 
nesota for perpetual use as a public park—to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

CERTAIN CLAIMS OF THE MILITIA OF MISSOURI. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky, from the Committee on War 
C ; A joint resolution (H. . 12) to provide for the settle- 
ment of the claims of the officers and enlisted men of the various 
militia organizations of the State of Missouri for horses and 

uipments lost while engaged in the military service of the 

nited States—to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 
t THE POSTAL SERVICE. 

By Mr. WAUGH, from the Committee on the Revision of the 
Laws: A bill (H. R. 2 omna an act entitled ser ee 
tablishing post-roads, and for other ,” appro Marc 
9 1877 to the Committee of the Whole 5 —— by e state of the 

nion. 

- NATURALIZATION LAWS. 

By Mr. OATES, from the Committee on the Judiciary: A bill 
(H. R. 11) to ammend the naturalization laws of the United 
States—to the House Calendar. 2 

The SPEAKER. This completes the call of the committees 
for reports. This being the second Monday in the month, if the 
District of Columbia Committee claim the day the Chair will 
recognize the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL], 
chairman of that committee. 

FALSE SWEARING, ETC. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill H. R. 6295) 


to punish fulse swearing before trial boards of the Metropolitan 
ce force and fire department of the District of Columbia, and 
or other purposes. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, eke, That hereafter any trial board of the Metro; 
force and of the fire department of the District of Columbia 
to issue subpoenas, attested 


tan police 
have power 


in the name of the president of the Board of Com- 
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missioners of the District of Columbia, to compel before it the attendance of 
trial or proceedings 


witnesses upon authorized by the rules and regula- 
tions of the police force. 


SB. 2. That any willful and corrupt false swearing on the part of any wit- |- 


ness or person deposition eed, any trial board mentioned in the 


under the rules 


and said police force. be deemed perjury, and 
shall be punished in the manner prescribed by law for such offense. 
Sud. 3. t tness, summoned, shall 


maj pe 
e polies court, it shall be the dut; 
wi before such tria 


said court: Provided, witnesses subposnaed to 
other than those employed 2 District of Columbia, shall be en- 
titled to the same fees as are now witnesses for attendance before the 
supreme court of the District of Columbia, 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


On motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid upon the table. 


ASSESSMENTS OF REAL ESTATE, ETC. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 5978) 
to extend the time for making assessments of real estate, etc. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the time fixed for the return of assessment by sec- 
tion 7 of the act to levy an assessment of real estate in the District of Colum- 
bia in year 1883, and every third year thereafter, approved March 3, 1833, 


be, and the same is hereby, extend 


by, to the Ist day of . 1892, as to 
all yond yore estate in the District of Columbia outside the cities of Washing- 
wn. 


SEC. 2. That the time fixed by section 9 of said act, for the meeting of the 
ualization and review be, and the same is hereby, t) 


the ist ot 
trict of Columbia outside of W: mand Georgetown, the said equal- 
ization and review shall be finally completed on or before December 31, 1892. 


the 
U thereo 

a returned by them, contained in section Vor theact Of March 3, 1853, Afore- 
said, be, and the same is hereby, repealed. 

The committee recommended that the bill be amended by strik- 
ing out, in section 2, line 3, Monday” and inserting “ day,“ and 
in section 3, line 5, striking out ‘“‘eighty-seven” and inserting 
“seventy-seven.” 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Iyield to the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
JOHNSON]. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I simply desire to ask the gentleman in 

e of the bill the mea of section 4. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I desire the gentleman to explain the 
whole bill. I do not understand it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I will answer the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. DocKERY] first. Section 4 of the bill repeals that 

of the law which requires the board of equalization, in equal- 

g the assessments, not to reduce the amount of any assess- 
ment below the amount returned by the assessor. This allows 
the board of equalization either to reduce or to increase the 
amount of the assessment, as in their judgment may seem proper. 
„„ How long has that law been on the statute 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Since 1883. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The question suggests itself to me whether 
the effect of this provision might not be to very materially reduce 
the amount by the citizens of the District of Columbia? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Mr. S er, it will not have that 
effect. A portion of that section is now the law. After the as- 
sessors meet and appraise the property the assessment is pub- 
lished. Then these same men meet together and form a board 
of equalization under the provisions of this law. These men 
listen to these complaints where the assessments are too high or 
too low; but in point of fact there is never any complaint of the 
assessment being too low. The complaint is always that the as- 
sessment is too high. But there are sometimes errors made in 

the footings, and under a provision of this law the error can be 
corrected. 

Now, in the past they have in every single instance reduced 
the assessment, and in doing so have violated the law. This 
provision is a wise one, and has proved to be practical. The bal- 
ance of the bill merely changes the law so far as the assessments 
for these triennial assessments outside of the cities of Washing- 
ton and Georgetown are concerned. It is the first assessment 
under the new law, and gives the board of assessors six months 


r in which to assess the outlying property. They have 
cas. etal thoroughly up to this time, and have gotten through 


j 


with the assessment of Was ton and Georgetown, but not 
with the aaron ae and they desire this additional time. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Will the liabilities of the citizens be les- 
sened and the liability of the Government be increased by that 
provision? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Not the slightest. The same men 
who make the assessment form the board of equalization. If an 
error occurs they should be able to correct it:, but they are not 
allowed to increase or lessen the amount of the assessment. The 
total amount of assessment is ascertained, and then the Commis- 
sioners determine what the rate shall be. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 2, line 3, strike out the word Monday” and insert the word day.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment reported by the committee was read as 
follows: : 

On page 2, section 3, line 5, strike out the words “ eighty-seven "and insert 
the wo: “seventy-seven.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading i and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 

e, à 

On motion of Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio, a motion to reconsider 

the last vote was laid on the table. 


ANACOSTIA AND POTOMAC RIVER RAILROAD. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. I now call up for consideration the bill (H. 
R. 2786) to amend the act giving the approval and sanction of 
Congress to the róute and terminiof the Anacostia and Potomac 
River Railroad in the District of Columbia. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the act giving the sanction and a 
to the route and termini of the Anacostia and Potomac ap- 
proved February 18, 1875, su uently amended, bè, and the same is hereby, 
amended so as to authorize the said company to lay tracks and run cars 
thereon from the intersection of its tracks on Sixth street with B street north; 
along Sixth street to F street north; along F street to Eleventh street west; 
along and with the line of Eleventh street to B street north; along B street 
north to its tracks onsaid B street near Center Market. That in construction 
of its tracks herein authorized the pattern of the rail used shall be the stand- 
ard flat grooved rail and a ved by the Commissioners of the District of 


roval of 
iver Rail 


SEC. 2. part of the track extension herein authorized co- 
incide with portions of any other duly incorporated street railway in the 
District of Columbia, but one set of tracks s be used when, on account of 
the width of the street or for other sufficient reason, it shall be deemed neces- 


orf by the Commissioners of the District: and the relative conditions ot use 
un 


upon between the com 
ot the District of 


Mr. HEMPHILL. I expected to turn this bill over to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, [Mr. HEARD], but as he is not here, I will 
say that it amply authorizes one of the railroads running on the 
lower side of the city to make connection with other roads run- 
ning along F street, over the tracks of those roads, and coming 
back around sgan by the market. It meets with no opposition 
from anybody living along the routeor from any of the railroads 
or from any citizen of the District of Columbia, so far as we are 
informed. It simply allows the people of the eastern side of the 
city to get to the western side over tracks that are already in 
existence; and, so far as my recollection goes, it does not au- 
thorize the building of a single foot of track, but only permits 
this company o use tracks already in existence. 


Mr. R RDSON. If the arenes will permit me, I will 
san that the only track to build is on Ninth street, from F up 
to 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, that is true; possibly it is one block. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I would like to know from 
the gentleman what provision, if any, has been made for allow- 
ing transfers? t 

r. HEMPHILL. This is the Anacostia Railroad, and, as the 

gentleman understands, it comes up to the market. This is to 
authorize them to come up to F and G streets on Ninth, so as to 
connect with the Ee m and Soldiers’ Home Railroad and the 
ee Railroad, and then go back by Ninth street to the 
market > 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Is there any provision made 
for exch of tickets? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Is that in the bill? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I do not remember whether there is such 
provision in the bill. . 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Do they agree to carry on 
the whole route for one fare? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. For onefare? This bill permits that rail- 
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road to send its cars over these tracks, so that necessarily they 
will go for one fare. 5 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. No; I do not mean that. E 
want to know whether there is any provision made for exchang- 
ing from one car to another at one fare. Of course, so far as 
they are carried in the same car over one track they go at one 
fare. I want to know whether there is any provision in the bill 
for giving exchanges from one line to the other. It seems to be 
the disposition of this city to cut the roads up into small tec- 
tions and allow the companies to charge a fare foreach section. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I do not think there is any provision in this 
bill such as the gentleman speaks of; but the railroads, as I have 
understood, agree to do so: and if the gentleman desires to insert 
such a provision I am willing. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I think it would be safest 
to have it in the enabling act. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment re- 
ported by the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In page 1, line 7, strike out to lay tracks and run.cars thereon from the 
intersection of its tracks on Sixth street with B street north; along Sixth 
street to F street north; along F street to Eleventh street west; along and 
with the of Eleventh street to B street north; along B street north to 
its tracks on said B street, near Center Market,“ and insert to lay tracks 
and switches and run cars as follows: From the intersection of its tracks at 
Ninth street with B street northwest north on Ninth street toG street north- 
west over the tracks of the Metropolitan Railway Com y; thence west on 
G street northwest to Eleventh street northwest over the tracks of the Eck- 
ington and Soldiers’ Home Railway ey thence south on Eleventh 
street to E street northwest. and east on E street to Ninth street on the 
tracks of the Capitol, North O Street and South Was Railway Com- 
pany; thence south on Ninth street to B street on the tracks of the Metro- 
politan Railway Company.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

s —— HEMPHILL. I offer the amendment which I send to the 

esk. N 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

section 3 of the bill to section 4, and insert as section 3 the follow- 
ing: t these roads shall exchange tickets with other roads where their 
tracks unite,” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
naa fme; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 

e, an Š 
Mr. HEMPHILL moved to reconsider the vote by which the 


bill was ; and also move that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. ~ 


COLUMBIA SUBURBAN RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr.S er, I call up the bill (H. R. 429) 
to incorporate the District of Columbia Suburban Railway Com- 


pany. 
The bill, with the amendments reported by the Committee on 
the District of Columbia, is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That Eppa Hunton, Charles E. Greecy, John T. Mitchell, 
M. F. Morris, J. W. Denver, L. G. Hine, Gilbert Moyers, S. E. Mudd, Robert 
A. Howard, W. I. Hill, John W. Childress, J. F. Kenney, and D. W. Glassie, 
and their associates, successors, and are hereby created a body cor- 
pas by the name, style, and title of The District of Columbia Suburban 
way Company, and by that name shall have perpen succession, and 
shall be able to sue and be sued, plead and be imp. ed, defend and be de- 
fended, in all courts of law and equity within the United States, and may make 
and have a common And said corporation is hereby authorized to con- 
struct and ay down a single or double track railway, as may be approved by 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, with the switches, 
turn-outs, and other mechanical devices, in the District of Columbia, through 
and along the following routes: Beginning at the divid line between the 
District of Columbia and the State of Maryland, on the Bladensburg road, 
and running thence outside of and along the road to Maryland avenue and Fif- 
teenth street northeast, thence along Maryland avenue to Seventh street 
east, and thence along Seventh street east to its intersection with Pennsyl- 
vania avenue; also at the intersection of said roadway on Mary- 
land avenue at Twelfth street northeast, and thence northward on 
elfth street east to Bo street, and thence northward across Bound- 
ary street, passing in the vi ty of the National Fair Grounds; thence 
- northward to or in the vicinity of kland to a point northeast from the 
Soldiers’ Home: Provided, That all of the routes herein menti shall be 
subject to the approval of the Commissioners of the District df Columbia, 
and that portion of said road between the District line and Fifteenth street 
east s be constructed before any part of said road within the city limits 
shall be occupied or broken for the papos of said railway. Whenever a 
eee system of streets and highways shall have been established and 
out in the suburban portion of the District con ous to the route of 
this railroad, said company shall, when required by the Commissioners of 
the District. cause such changes to be made in the location of its tracks as 
said Commissioners shall require in order to make the route of said road 
conform to such streets and hway system. Whenever the route of this 
road coincides with that of a country road the railway shall be constructed 
along and outside of such road. Said company shall keep the space between 
its track ana 2 feet outside of its tracks in such condition as may be re- 
quired by said Commissioners. 

SEC. 2. That said company may run public carriages propelled cable, 
electric, or other mechani wer, subject to the approval of the d Com- 
missioners; but nothing in t act shall allow the use of steam power or 
any motor which shall in its operation cause any noise or other disturbance 
which in the judgment of said Commissioners shall be inimical to the public 
safety or comfort: Provided further, That for the p ot a con- 
tinuous connection the said com shall have the right to cross all streets, 
avenues, and highways that may be deemed necessary for this p A 0 
vided, That whenever the foregoing route or routes may coincide with the 


route or routes of any duly incorporated street railway company in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia the tracks shall be used by both 89 Which are 
hereby authorized and empowered to use such tracks in common, upon such 
fair and equitable terms as may be agreed upon by said companies; and in 
the event the said companies fail to agree upon equitable te: either of 
said companies may a ply by petition to the supreme court of the District of 
Columbia. which shall imm: tely provide for props: notice to and hearin; 
of all parties interested, and shall have power to determine the terms a 
conditions upon which and the regulations under which the com hereby 
incorporated shall be entitled so to use and enjoy the track of such other 
street railway company, and the amount and manner of compensation to be 
paid therefor: And provided further, That neither of the companies using 
Such track in common shall be permitted to make the track so used in com- 
mon the depot or general stopp place to await passengers, but shall only 
be entitled to use the same for the 6 passage of its with the or- 
dinary halts for taking up and dropping o A rovided, That this 
shall not apply to or interfere with any station already established on any 
existing lines: that said corporation is authorized and empowered to propel 
its cars over the line of any other road or roads, which may be in the align- 
ment with and upon such streets as may be covered by the route or routes 
as bed in this act, in accordance with the conditions hereinbefore con- 
tained; and that this corporation shall construct and repair such portions 
of its road as may be upon the line or routes of any other road thus used: 
and in case of any disagreement with company whose line of road is thus 
used, such disagreement may be de ed summarily upon the application 
of either road to any court said District ha tent jurtediction. 
Whenever more than one of the tracks of said way 
on any of the public ways in the District, the width of 
tracks shall not ex 4 feet, unless otherwise ordered by the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia. 

SEC. 3. That said company shall receive a rate of fare not exceeding five 
cents per passenger for any distance on its route within the District of Col- 
umbia, and the said com may make arrangements with all existing 
railway companies in the District of Columbia for the interchange of tickets 
in io bape of fare on its road: Provided, That within the District limits six 
tickets shall be sold for twenty-five cents. 

Src, 4. That said 8 shall, on or before the 15th of January of each 
year, make a report to Congress, through the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia, of the names of all the stockholders therein and the amount of 


ex 
— year ending on December 31, and such other facts as may be req 
by any general law of the District of Columbia, which report shall be verified 


the duty of the Commissioners to cause to be instituted r judicial 
the District of Columbia, 


in lieu of personal taxes upon 
power, each year, 4 per cent of its e 
payable to the collector of taxes at the times and in the manner that other 
taxes are now due and payable, and subject to the same penalties on arrears; 
and the franchise and pro of said com , both real and personal, to 
asufficient amount may be seized and sold in satisfaction thereof as now 
provided by law for the sale of other property for taxes; and said 4 per cent 
of its gross earnings shall be in lieu of all other assessments of personal 
taxes upon its — used solely and exclusively in the operation and 
management of railway. Its real estate shall be taxed as other real 
— in the District: Provided, That its tracks shall not be taxed as real 
— s 

SEC. 5. That the said railway shall be constructed of good materials and 
in a substantial and durable manner, with the rails of the most 8 
pattern, to be approved by the Commissioners of the said District, upon 
an even surface with the pavement cf the street, and the gauge to corres- 
pond with that of other city railways. 

SEC. 6. That the said corporation hereby created shall be bound to keep said 
tracks, and for the space of 2 feet beyond the outer rails thereof, and also the 
space between the tracks atall times inas order as the streets and high- 
ways 5 which it passes, subject to the approval ot the said Commis- 
sioners, without to the United States or to the District of Columbia. 

Sec.7. That no ict ot 


and 3 such streets 
as may be under its authority and control; and in such event 

be the duty of said company to its said railroad 
such grade as may have been thus established. 
Sec. 8. That it shall be lawful for said corporation, its successors or as- 
signs, to make all needful and convenient trenches and excavations in any 
of said streets, or places where said corporation may have the right tocon- 
struct and operate its road, and place in such trenches and excavations all 
needful and convenient devices and machinery for o said railroad in 
the manner and by the means aforesaid, subject to the approval of the said 
9 ut whenever such trenches or excavations shall interfere 
th any 


pany. 

Sec. 9. That it shall also be lawful for said corporation, its successors or 
assi to erect and maintain, at such convenient and suitable points alo: 
its lines as may seem most desirable to the board of directors of the 
corporation, and subject to the approval of the said Commissioners, an en- 
gine house or houses, boiler house, and all other buildings n for the 
successful operation of a cable-motor, electric. pneumatic, or other rail- 


Sec. 10. That it shall not be lawful for said corporation, its successors or 
assigns, to propel its cars over said or any thereof, at a rate of 
speed exceeding that which may be fixed from time to time by the said Com- 
missioners, and for each violation of oat eon said grantees, their suc- 
cessors or assigns, as the case may be, Ide subject to a penalty of $50, to 
be recovered in any court of competent jurisdiction at the suit of the Com- 


missioners of the said District. 
SEc. 11. That the line of said railway com: from Bladensburg to Penn- 
thin six months and completed 


sylvania avenue east shall be commenced 
within eighteen months from the passage of this act, and the branch of the 
same s be Spa ao oon within three years from the passage of this act. 
SEC. 12. That said company is hereby authorized to issue its capital stock 
to an amount not to exceed #400,000, in shares of $100 each. company 
shall require the subscribers to the capital stock to pay in cash to the treas- 
urer appointed by the corporators the amounts severally subscribed by them 
as follows, namely: 10 per cent at the time of subscribing and the balance 
such subscription to be paid at such times and in such amounts as the board 
of directors may req’ ; except: that 50 per cent shall be paid in within 
twelve months, and nosubscription shall be deemed valid unless the 10 per cent 


1892. 


thereof shall be paid at the time of subscribing as hereinbefore vided; 
and ff any stockholder shall refuse or neglect to pay installmentas afore- 
said, or as required by the resolution of the board of after reason- 
able notice of the same, the said board 


of directors may sell at public 
auction, 8 bidder, so many shares of his stock as shall said 
installments, and the person who offers to purchase the least number of shares 
for the assessment due shall be taken to be the highest bidder, and such sale 
ations as may be adopted in the 
U be sold for less than the total 


same from de uent subscriber 
Sat within ey da 
tors named in the first section, 


er, shall b ip the Dis- 

trict of Columbia for the organization of said company and for the receiving 
subscriptions tothe capital stock of the company: Provided, Thatevery sub- 
scriber shall pay at the time of subscribing 10 per cent of the amount by him 
subscribed tothe treasurer appointed by the corporators, or his su ption 
shall be null and void: Pro Further, That nothing shall be received in 
payment of the 10 cent at the time of subscribing except lawful money 
orcertified checks from any established national bank. And when the books 
of the subscription to the ae stock of said com shall be closed the 
corporators named in the t section, their tes, Successors, or as- 
signs, or a majority of them, and in case any of them refuse or neglect to act, 
then a majority of the remainder shall, within twenty days thereafter, call 
the first meeting of the stockholders of said 88 to meet within ten 
days thereafter for the choice of directors, of whi praus notice shall be 
given for five days in two daily newspa) published in the city of Washing- 
and 8 personal notice to be mailed to the address of eachstock - 
holder by the clerk of the 


ers each share shall entitle 
Tha 


may hereafter be chartered, 
itself operate as a forfeiture of this charter. e charter or fran- 
chise herein granted be sold or transferred to any company or person until 
the road shall have been fully constructed. 

SEC. 14. That the said company shall place first-class cars on said railways, 
with all the modern improvements forthe convenience and comfort of pas- 
sengers, and shall run cars thereon as often as the public convenience may 
require, the time-table or schedule of time to be approved by the said Com- 
MEEO Ik That the company may buy, 1 truct such 

EC. e com ma; , lease, or construct such passenger 
rooms, ticket offices, 28 depots, lands, and buil as may be nec- 
essary, at such points on its line as may be approved by the said Commis- 


SEO. 16. That all articles of value that may be inadvertently left in ny of 

com en to its principal 

depo’ claimed which book shall 
be open to the inspection of the public at all reasonable hours of business. 

SEC. 17. That the government and direction of affairs of the company shall 

be vested in a board of directors, nine in number, who shall be stockholders 


guy elected and q) aces as 
(a ajon of whom shall bea quorum) shallelect one of their num- 
ent of the board, who shall also be president of the company, 

and they shall also choose a vice- dent, a secretary, and treasurer, who 
company in such sum as the said direc- 
of his trust. In the case of a va- 
th, resignation, or otherwise, of 


directors. 

EC. 18. That the directors shall have the power to make and prescribe 
such by-laws, rules, and regulations as they deem needful and proper 
touching the disposition and management of the stock, property, estate, and 
effects of the company, not contrary to the charter or to the laws of the 
United States and the ordinances of the District of Columbia. 

SEC. 19. That there shall be at least an annual meeting of the stockholders 
for cholce of directors, to be holden at such time and under such con- 
ditions, and upon such notice as the said company in their by-laws may —— 

and said directors shall annually make a report in writing of their 


or inj 


5 to be regove as other 
ities in said District, and s remain liable, in addition to 
ty. for any loss or damage occasioned by his or her or their act as 
aforesaid; but no t shall be brought unless commenced within sixty days 
after such offense shall have been committed. 

Sud. 21. That the said District of Columbia Suburban Railway Company 
shall have the right of wey across such other railways as are now in opera- 
tion within the limits of the lines granted by this act, and is hereby author- 
ized to construct its said road across such other railways in a manner to be 


approved by the Commissioners of the District: Provided, That it shall not 
interru 6 travel of such other * in such construction. 
SEc. That no person shall be prohibited the right to travel on any part 


of said road or ejected from the cars by the com s employeés for any 
other cause than that of be drunk, disorderly, unclean, or contageously 
to pay the legal fare exacted, or to comply with the 
e ded, or repealed 
a act may at any time red, amen: or re ed b 
the Congress ot the United States. A 
Sxc. 24. That in the event that the company should not be able to come to 
an agreement with the owner or owners of any land through which the said 
road may be located to pass, for the condemnation for the 
use of the com of so much of said as may be required, not exceed- 
ing 100 feet in width, may be instituted in the usual way in the supreme 
court of the District of Columbia, under such rules and regulations as said 
court may prescribe for such purposes. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield to the gentleman from Tennessee 
. RICHARDSON]. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. S. er, I shall an cf only a few 
moments in explanation of measure. The bill provides 
3 a suburban railroad to run through the suburbs of 
Washington, which heretofore have been almost inaccessible by 


street railroad. The main line will come in from Bladensburg, 
the old village out to the northeast, and run along into the city 
by the Bladensburg road, thence along Maryland avenue to 
Seventh street northeast, thence on that street to a point where it 
will connect with the line on Pennsylvania avenue southeast. 


There will be also a branch line out Twelfth street northeast ex- 
tended to the villages of Brookland and Ivy City, and also from 
Twelfth street northeast down F street, to connect with the Eck- 
ington system. The bill is very carefully guarded. Itis mainly 
in the identical words that have beenemp gies for several years 
in street-railroad bills which have passed both Houses of Con- 
gress. The rights of the people of the District and of the city 
of Washington have been carefully guarded. The bill, as intro- 
duced by me early in the session, was submitted to the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia, and a number of changes have 
been made in it to conform to their suggestions made in the inter- 
estof the District. a 

In every instance your committee have made the modifications 
suggeste ye Commissioners. The same bill, in substance, 
has passed the House more than once in former sessions, but has 
failed in the Senate. In one Congress, I think the Fiftieth, it 

the Senate, but failed to be reached on the Calendar in the 

ouse. As first drawn the bill provided that this railroad should 

strike the Pennsylvania avenue line at or near Lincoln Park, 

but some citizens oened and the route was changed to meet 

those objections, and at present there is nobody along the pro- 

line, either in the suburbs or in the city, who makes ob- 
jection. 

On the other hand, at this session as at former sessions, your 
committee have had numerous petitions from poopie living out- 
side the city limits, and also from residents of the city, asking 
for the charter of thisroad. It willopen up and make accessible 
a number of small suburban villages like Ivy City, Brookland, 
Bladensburg, and others, the peop e of which have now no facili- 
ties for getting into town, but with this road constructed they can 
come in at any time for 5 cents. 

Mr. OTIS. I wish to ask the gentleman whether for this valu- 
able franchise this company proposes to contribute to the reve- 
nues of the District of Columbia in any other way than by taxa- 
tion as specified in the bill. Do they give anything monthly or 
annually for the franchise which they are granted? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. No; nothing but what is provided inthe 
bill; but the bill provides that the District shall be fully com- 
33 for the franchise. In the first place, this railroad is to 

taxed, and, in addition to that taxation, the District treasury 
is to receive 4 per cent of the entire gross paraoa bas as we 
have provided in regard to other street railroads. The gentle- 
man from Kansas will notice, however, that this bill provides 
mamy a a suburban railroad, which is not likely to become 
very rich. 

. OTIS. I would ask the gentleman whether he has any 
objection to adding to the proviso, under section 4, the following: 
That from and after said road is in running order and in full operati 

its treasury shall pay into the Treasury of the United States the sum of 
per month, to be ited to the revenues of the District of Columbia, as com- 
pensation for the franchise herein granted. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The gentleman would hardly put that 
obligation upon this road while no such obligation rests upon the 
other street railroads in the District. If he will introduce a gen- 
eral bill of that character, and with such provisions, I shall be 
perfectly willing, so far as I am concerned, to have this road come 
under its 8 if it meets the approval of Congress, but Ido 
not think that this road ought to be singled out and burdened in 
that way. Iam sure the gentleman does not intend to propose 


at. 

Mr. HEARD. I will say for the benefit of the gentleman from 
Kansas that the Committee on the District of Columbia, of which 
I have been a member for more than six years, have given at- 
tentive thought to the suggestion which he has just made, and 
the reason they have not incorporated any such provision in this 
railroad legislation is that they believe that these roads, as soon 
as they become profitable enough to admit of it, should be made 
to reduce the fare,so as to benefit the people who travel upon 
them. The committee think that is better than to require the 
companies to pay a bonus, because the bonus would be for the 
benefit of rich and poor alike, while a reduction of fare would 
benefit chiefly the poorer classes of citizens who ride on street 
cars. The gentleman will observe that under the present law 
these railroad companies are obliged to file at the beginning of 
each session of Congress a detailed statement showing their re- 
csipts and expenditures, showing every dollar received, how ex- 
pended, and for what purposes, so that Congress is in a position 
to know whether they are doing a profitable business or not. 
Now, I repeat, it is the Jungman of your committee, and I think 
it has had the sanction of the House on several occasions, thatit 
is better to give the public who travel upon these roads the bene- 
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fit of reduced fares rather than to compel the companies to pay 
a bonus into the Treas 


Mr. SEERLEY. I will ask the gentleman whether such re- 
duction of fare has been made upon any of these railroads, even 
upon the one that is worth 225 per cent? — 

Mr. HEARD. I will say to gentleman that no such reduc- 
tion has been made, so far as I know, upon any of these roads; but 
cÀ our legislation during the past four years we have compelled 

e prosperous roads to which he refers to change their motive 
power and their equipment at a cost of several million dollars; 
and as soon as that work is completed and they are 5 eng 
a profitable business it will be proper to require that the rates o 
fare shall be reduced for the benefit of the traveling public. 


There is one road, the Anacostia, as to which, when ting 
an extension of its charter, two years ago, we provided that from 
the earnings of the road the excess above 10 per cent upon the 


capital invested should be paid into the treasury of the District 
of Columbia. The two profitableroads are making extraordinary 
nditures, expenditures amounting to several million dollars; 

I believe it is the general sense of the committee and the 
House that as soon as these works of Gp are completed 
in the public interest, the roads should be required to scale down 
their rates of passenger rtation so far as they can afford 
to do so, leaving a fair return of profit on the capital invested. 

Mr. KYLE. [observe that at the conclusion of section 4 there 
is a proviso stating that the tracks of this company shall not be 
taxed as real estate. 

Mr. HEARD. Iwill say to the gentleman that they are taxed 
in the stock of the company. 

Mr. KYLE. I wish to inquire whether it is intended. by this 
JEO Na anak E DE op shall not pay an ad valorem 

upon its real estate—that it shall not be taxed as other hold- 
ers of real estate are taxed? Is it the purpose of this act to ex- 
empt the road in any respect from taxation? 

r. HEARD. It is especially provided that this corporation 
shall be taxed as individuals are taxed, and as similar corpora- 
tions are taxed; but it is proposed that the tracks of the com- 
aps depres get de treated as real estate, because they are taxed 

the stock of the company. 

Mr. KYLE. But it seems to me the language here is so am- 
biguous that a different construction a age be put upon it. 

r. HEARD. The aim was to make it perfectly pan 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The in this case is the same 
as in the charters of other companies; and it has not caused any 
trouble heretofore. 5 s 

Mr. HEARD. This simply declares what shall be regarded as 
real estate, and all their property is taxed in some form. 

Mr. KYLE. One other question, for I have no desire except 
to get at what is right in matter. If Lunderstand the state- 
ment made here, this railroad company is required to pay into 
the Treasury 4 per cent of its earnings. Does that mean its net 


Mr. D. Itsgrossearnings. This is in lieu of personal 
taxes. It has been provided that all these new roads shall pay 
this rate of taxation in consideration of their franchise. 

Mr. KYLE. It struck me that if taxation is to be paid on the 
net earnings of the company there might not be any. 

Mr. HEARD. That would be a question of bookkeeping, not 
of ings, I am afraid. I with the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi, it would not do to say net 3 

Mr. RICHARDSON. A number of amendments, mostly for- 
mal, have been reported by the committee and read with the bill. 
I ask that they be voted on in gross. 

The SP If there no objection, the amendments 
reported by the committee will be voted upon in gross. 

There was no objection; and the question being taken, the 
amendments reper by the committee were agreed to. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I send up an amendment recommended 
by the committee; it merely makes a change in regard to the 
line out in the little village of Brookland. 

The amendment was read, as follows: - 

Strike out all of lines 48 and #0, page 3, and insert and along Twelfth 
street to Philadelphia street, Brookland.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I offer another amendment, to follow 
immediately the amendment just adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Insert, after the word! Home,“ in line 49, page 3, the follo 2 

¥ at North Capitol and Gstreets .; thence along G street east 
to First street NE.; thence south along First street to F street „; thence 
along F street east to Twelfth street NE.; thence al eee ee 


Boundary street; thence 
thence along Mount Olivet ong 
Fairview roads to Patterson avenue; thence, praua line as may be author- 
ized by the Commissioners of the District of umbia, to and along Thir- 
teenth street, Brookland, to Philadelphia street. 

“And at Mount Olivet road and Capitol street, Ivy City; thence 
along Capito! street; thence in line to Lafayette avenue, Cincinnati street, 
and Twenty-fourth street, to Galveston street.“ 


Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I would like to know some- 
pep gus the effect of this amendment. Does it simply define 
the or does it take in additional territory? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. It is simply intended to connect this 
road with Ivy City, the little village out beyond Brookland. This 
suburban line is to be connected with the main line extending 
out Twelfth street extended. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Then, as I understand, it 
provides for an additional branch outside of the city to Ivy City. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER (having put the question on agreeing to the 
amendment). The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. B I believe there is no quorum in the House. I 
demand a division. 

Mr.RICHARDSON. T hope the gentleman will let this amend- 
ment pass. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I trust the gentleman will reserve the ques- 
tion of a quorum till we come to the of the bill. 

Mr. B . Iwill say to the gentleman that if this point 
is made at all it ought to be made when the House first takes a 
vote without a core. 

The question being taken, there were—ayes 57, noes 1. 

Mr. BAILEY (when voting in the negative). I vote merely 
to make a quorum. I will do my part toward making a quorum. 

The tof the vote was announced as above stated. 

Mr. BAILEY. I make the point that no quorum has voted. 

Tellers were ordered; Mr. RICHARDSON and Mr. BAILEY were 
appointed. 

156 House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 167, 
noes 3. ° 

So the amendment was adopted. . 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I offer the following amendment, which 
adds a few names to the corporators of the road. s 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Insert, after the name Glassie,“ in line 6, the followingnames: “ Harry Bar- 
ton. T. C. Daniel, Jere Johnson, Philemon W. Chew, G. P. Davis. D. C. Loomis.” 

The amendment was adopted. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON, the motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 


DRAWBACK CERTIFICATES, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. $ 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, the bill (H. R. 4533) for the 
relief of holders of drawback certificates issued under an act of 
Congress approved June 2, 1890, is upon the Calendar of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, but I think by mistake, inasmuch as ita 

ropriates no money; and if there be no objection, I ask that it 
Fe considered in the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

TheSPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair 
will ask for objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted etc., That the drawback certificates issued under an act of Con- 
ee 
are now receivable. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered in the House 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

Thecommittee recommend the adoption of the following amend- 
ment: 


the fiseal year to end June 30, and 
receryed s be receivable for current taxes of and during subsequent fiscal 
years,” and that as amended it do pass. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I move to amend the amendment by insert- 
ing the word“ the“ in the eleventh line, so that it will read and 
during the subsequent.” 

The amendment to the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I move also to strike out the letter ‘‘s” in 
the word year,” in the twelfth line, so that it will read “during 
the subsequent fiscal year.” 

The amendment to the amendment was adopted. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment as amended. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. In explanation of this bill, Mr. Speaker, 
I will simply state that there were certain payments by way of 
drawback certificates which were autho: to be oat in the 
ps of arrears of taxes. This bill provides that these draw- 

k certificates may be used for the payment of the current 
taxes, one-half this year and the balance next year. It meets 
the approval of the Commissioners; it does not appropriate any 
money, but sim y provides as to the time of payment. 

The SPEAKER. The first question is on agreeing to the 


amendment as amended. 
The amendment as amended was adopted. 
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The bill as amended was ordered to be e sed and read a 
third time; and be engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and $ 

On motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, the motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 7 
PAYMENT OF CERTIFICATE OF INDEBTEDNESS, DISTRICT OF 

COLUMBIA. - 

Mr. HEMPHILL. The bill (H. R. 6891) authori the pay- 
ment of a certificate of indebtedness of the District of Columbia, 
numbered 4987, is also on the Calendar of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be considered in the House. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, after which the Chair 
will ask for objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ele. That the sum of $107 is hereby a priated, one-half out 
of any money in the 8 not otherwise appro: ted and the other half 
out of the revennes of the trict/of Columbia, for the redemption, with in- 
terest, of a certificate of indebtedness, numbered , issued by authority of 
section 7 ofthe Legislative Assembly of the District of Columbia, approved 
June 26, 1873, dated July 1, 1873. f 

There being no objection, the bill was considered in the House 
as in the Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third of the bill. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, I will ask the gentleman from 
South Carolina how it happens that relief has not been applied 
for in this matter at an earlier date? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I willyield to the gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. MEREDITH], who introduced the bill, to answer the question. 

Mr. MEREDITH. What is the question of the gentleman 
from Texas? 

Mr. SAYERS. My question is, why has there been so much 
delay in seeking the relief contemplated by this bill? 

Mr. MEREDITH. I will read a communication from the Dis- 
trict Commissioners which I think will satisfy the gentleman 
from Texas. 
xe SAYERS. A statement of the gentleman will be suffi- 

nt. : 

Mr. MEREDITH. This certificate was issued by the Legisla- 

. tive Assembly of the District of Columbia some years ago, and 
was received by the holder in payment for work performed for 
the District. It is what is known as a sewer certificate, and was 
pra to the parties who did the work in payment for the serv- 

rendered. They have never been paid, some of them at 
least, and this bill simply authorizes the District Commissioners 
to pay the certificate. It is due, and is an honest debt. 

Mr. SAYERS. There is no question as to its genuineness? 

Mr. MEREDITH. None whatever. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and boing engrossed it was accordingly read the third time, and 


On motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, the motion to reconsider the 

last vote was laid upon the table. 
ESTHER A. KEYSER, 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Spee I call up the bill (H. R. 3897) 
for the relief of Esther A. Keyser. 

The bill was read, as follows:, ; 
That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, 

nd directed 


Be it enacted, etc., 
and they hereby are, authorized a: to refund and repay to Esther 
ys stan to the credit of the District of Co- 


and assessments upon and 
80 several sums of money from the 
date of the payment thereof, said lot 3 in square 873 having been sold by the 
corporation of W to the said Esther A. Keyser, or those under 
whom she claims, and said corporation of Washington, and its succes- 
sors, having failed to make a valid deed and conve ce of said property 
Pirn = laws authorizing the sale of real estate in District of Columbia 
The SPEAKER. Is there an amendment to this bill? 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes; theamendment is stated in the report 
of the committee. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Amend by adding to the bill the following: 
‘Provided, That the amount paid under t 
The amendment was agreed to. $ 
Mr. HEMPHILL. I only desire to say a few words with ref- 
erence to this bill. The property referred to was purchased by 
Esther A. Keyser’s father at a tax sale. She held it for a num- 
ber of years and paid the taxes upon it. Subsequently an action 
was brought by the presènt holder who ousted her of possession. 
Under the laws of this District in such a case the money that the 
rchaser pays at the tax sale, together with the taxes dur- 
g the time the purchaser holds it, must be refunded and the 


act shall not exceed $2,036.61." 


same amount levied upon the property to be paid by the present 


owner. 

The Commissioners have recognized the justice of this claim, 
and say that it ought to be paid; but under the e 
bills that are d by Congress, as we all know, they are au- 
thorized to make no eax neice of money except such as is war- 
ranted by Congress. erefore, this lady must come to Con- 
gress for this appropriation. As soon as the money is paid over 
to her, the Commissioners, under the general law, must levy 
upon the property itself, and so reimburse the District for that 
amount; so that we are out nothing in the transaction. She gets 
what she has lost, and the party who owns the property has to 


pay. . 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 
On motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


COMMISSION MERCHANTS, ETC., DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Task to call up the bill (S. 1058) to prevent 
fraudulent transactions on the part of commission merchants and 
other consignees of goods and other property in the District of 
Columbia. y 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That if any factor, commission merchant, 
any person selling goods on commission, or the 
such person, convert to his own use in the 
ee fruits, flour, meat, butter, cheese, or any other 

ise, of the same, and shall 


consignee, or 
t, clerk, or servant of 
istrict of Columbia any 


th Ry. over the 
or rty, or the to pay. over the 
avails OF proceed, less per charges, within five days atter receiving 
the money or its equivalent from the purchaser or purchasers of said goods 
or produce, and after demand made therefor p person entitled to receive 
the same, or his or her duly authorized t, he shall be deemed guilty of a 
misdemeanor, and upon information and conviction in the police court of 
the District of Columbia shall be fined not more than $1,000 or be imprisoned 
not exceeding six months, or both, in the discretion of the court. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time; and was accord- 
ingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, amotion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. x 


UNLAWFUL USE OF PROPERTY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 1057) to 
punish the unlawful appropriation of the use of the property of 
another in the District of Columbia. 

The bill was read, as follows: „ 

Be it enacted, etc., That any person or persons, their aiders or abettors, who 
shall enter, or, being upon the premises of any other person, body corporate 
or politic, or voluntary association in the District of e, shall, against 
the will and consent of such person or persons, body politic or corporate, or 
voluntary association, or their agents, willfully take and carry away any 
horse, mare, colt, gelding’ mule, ass, sheep, hog, ox or cow, or any 4 
wagon, buggy, cart, bicycle, tricycle. or other wheeled vehicle, or any sail- 
boat, rowboat, or other vessel, or other property whatsoever, or take 


the same may be found shall, n 
al jurisdiction, 


guilty of a misdemeanor, and shall restore the 

ed away, and be fined not less than five nor more than one hundred 
dollars, or be imprisoned in the United States jail for said District not more 
than six months, or be both fined and imprisoned as aforesaid, in the discre- 
tion of the court, although it may appear from the evidence that such per- 
son or persons, their aiders and abettors, took and carried such property or 
any portion thereof for their or his sent use and not with the intent of per- 
manently appropriating or convert the same. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina to this phrase in the bill: 

And fined not less than five nor more than one hundred dollars. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. I move to strike out the words “less than 
five nor;” so that it will read: 

Fined not more than $100. z > 

Fixing the maximum but not the mimimum fine. 

The amendment was ag: to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time; and 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


BUILDING OF HOUSES ALONG CERTAIN ALLEYS, DISTRICT OF 
. COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. I desire to call up the bill (H. R. 5119) to 
preveo the building of houses along certain alleys in the city of 

ashington, and for other purposes. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That from and after the of this act it shall be un- 
lawful to erect a dwelling house on any er wit the District of Columbia 
when said alley is less t 40 feet in width; and no permit for the erec- 
tion of a dwe on any alley in said district shall be hereafter granted 
until said alley shall be extended to the full width of not less than 40 feet its 
entire length tly through the square, so as to open out onto the streets 
on Speos sides of the square, and not until provision shall have been made 

e posarage and lighting of said alley and for the extension of the water 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
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and peng engrossed, was accordingly read the third time, and 


On motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. £ 


ASSESSMENTS, ETO., DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 5118) 
to amend an act making appropriations for the nae ge of the 
833 of the District for the fiscal year ending June 30, 

882, and for other purposes. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc. That the paragraph relating to the duties of the assessor, 
commenc: with the fourth line from the bottom of e 460 and ending 


With and including the eighth line from the top of page 461, of volume 21, 
United States Statutes at ge, be, and the same is hereby, amended so as 


to read as follows: 
“The books of assessment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, and an- 


nually thereafter, shall be 3 by the assessor of the District of Colum- 
bia before the Ist day of November of each year, and upon the completion 
thereof, said assessor shall prepare a statement sho the total amount 
of the assessment of both real and personal property, and the total amount 
of taxes to be collected under said assessment; which statement shall be re- 
ceipted by the collector of taxes in bei gree and said collector shall be held 
ble under his bond for all such taxes, except such as he may not be 
able to collect after fully complying with the uirements of law. 
inal receipt of said assessment and taxes shall be forwarded by the assessor 
to the First Comptroller of the Treasury, the duplicate to the auditor of the 
District of Columbia, and #he triplicate shall be retained by the collector. 
all tax bills shall be e up under the direction of the assessor of 
the District of Columbia. All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with any of 
the provisions of this act are hereby repealed." 
The SPEAKER. Is there any amendment to the bill? 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes; there is an amendment to the title, 


in line 5, to strike out the word ‘‘ ninety-two” and insert the word 


5 ip two.“ 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on the District of Columbia, to whom was referred House 
bill 5118, has considered the same, and recommends that it be amended by 
striking out of the fourth line in the title the word “ninety-two” and in- 
serting eighty-two.“ The amendment merely corrects an error of date. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Iwill say that the only effect of this bill is 
to save the necessity of furnishing duplicate tax ledgers from the 
assessors, abolishing the present requirement that duplicate tax 
ledgers shall be prepared Wy the assessor and turned over to the 
collector, which involved the employment of a very large force 
at considerable expense. The bill meets the approval of the Com- 

‘missioners, and is in the interest of simplicity in the transaction 
of business. 

The bill was ordered to be e ssed for a third reading; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read-the third time, and 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the amendment to the 
title, which the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend title so as to read: “A bill toamend an act entitled An act making 
cok ey ye to provide for the expenses of the government of the District 
0 umbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1 and for other purposes,“ 
approved March 3, 1881.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

TAX SALES AND TAXES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I now call up for consideration the bill 
(H. R. 4845) to amend an act entitled An act relating to tax sales 
and taxes in the District of Columbia.” 

The bill was read, as follows: 


e orig- 


or 
taxes sold; 
the same was sold; when and to whom ag VS Gr if deeded, or, if redeemed 
from said sale, the date of redemption. And it shall be the duty of said 
assessor, Whenever called upon, to furnish, in addition to the ar tax 
bills, a certified statement, over his hand and official seal, of all taxes and 
assessments, general and special, that may be due and unpaid at the time of 
making said certificate; and for each and evi certificate so furnished by 
said assessor, the part; 9 the same shall pay into the treasury of 
said District a fee of 50 cents; and said certificate, when furnished as afore- 
said, shall be a bar to the collection and Lighted any tax or assessment 
omitted from and which, at the date of said certificate, may have been a lien 
upon the real estate mentioned in said certificate. And it is hereby declared 
that all public records which have any reference, or in any way relate to real 
oe persona property in said District, shall be open to the public for inspec- 
tion free of charge. 

“All acts or parts of acts inconsistent with any of the provisions of this act 
are hereby repealed. a 


Mr. HEMPHILL. There is an amendment proposed by the 
committee. . 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

On page 2, line 24, after the word “ furnished,” strike out the following: “as 
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aforesaid, shall be a bar to the collection and recove 
ment omitted from and which, at the date of said certificate, have been 
a lien upon the real estate.“ and insert shall be a bar to the collection and 
recovery from any meres, bey purchaser of any tax or assessment omitted 
from and which may be a lien upon the real estate mentioned in said certifi- 
cate, and said lien s be discharged as to such subsequent purchaser, but 
shall not affect the lability of the person who owned the property at the time 
such tax was assessed to pay the same. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLMAN. What is the title of that bill? 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the title. 

The title was again reported. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


LAND TITLES IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. I now call up for consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6013) to amend the laws relating to land titles in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

The bill was read, as follows; 

Be it enacted, etc., That the term “heirs,” or other words of like import, 
shall not be req te in any deed or will hereafter made of land in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to convey or create an estate in fee simple, but every t 
or devise of land in said District hereafter made shall vest in the granites or 
devisee all the interest and estate, legal and equitable, of the grantor or de- 
visor in the premises granted or devised unless an intent to passa less estate 
or interest is exp: or necessarily implied. 

Sxc, 2. That where two or more persons are named as tees or devisees 
in any deed or will hereafter made, except when named or taking as trus- 
tees, such persons shall be deemed and held to take as tenants in common 
and not as joint tenants, unless a cont intent is expressed. Any two or 
more tenants in common may be joined in any suit or action hereafter 
brought relating to land held or claimed in common or coparcenary. 

Sk. 3. That the recitals in any trustee’s deed, executor's deed ardian’s 
deed, or marshal’s deed, recorded in the proper office in said District prior 
to March 3. 1863, shall, in favor of the es in ion, actual or con- 
structive, claiming thereunder, be ima facie evidence in all courts of law 
and equity of the facts recited: Prorided, at the provisions of this section 
shall not affect pending suits, nor the rights, if any, acquired under existing 
laws, of any person who, within twenty years next before the passage of this 
act, shall have asserted on the land records of the District of Columbia any 
title adverse to the title of any person claiming under such deeds. 

Src, 4. That possession of land in said District heretofore or hereafter ob- 
tained without fraud or collusion, and held for ten years by any person and 
those under whom he claims, either in person or by tenants, wi 
absolute ownership under any instrument recorded 1 a the records 
of said District, shall be deemed and taken in all courts of law and equity to 
vest the possessor with a fee-simple title to such land: Prov Mas no 
such possession shall bar any person cl: an interest in such land, and 
being an infant or insane when such possession commenced, or sey rson 
claiming at the expiration of such ten years’ ion any interes therein 
as reversioner or remainder-man, from bringing or main any suit or 
action in respect of such land, if such suit or action be brought in one year 
from and after the removal of the disability or the termination of the inter- 
mediate estate or estates, as the case may be: And provided further, That no 
possession heretofore commenced and having continued for less than twenty 
years KEDA a we to any suit begun within three years from and after the 

o sac 

SEC. 5. That the W ayagan intended to be protected by the fourth section 
of this act is actual or constructive, and a purchaser of land for value and 
without fraud or collusion, or one cl under such r, and 
to whom the same has been or shall be assessed in the proper office or offices 
of said District for ten years or more next gt o paraga ot aaoh 
and who has, during the ree of ten years, and without default for two 
consecutive years, paid al taxes nmseaned against said land, not lawfully de- 
cided to be illegally assessed, shall be deemed to have constructive posses- 
sion in the absence of actual possession by an adverse claimant; and to make 
out the aforesaid period the person in actualor constructive on may 
add to the time of his own possession, actual or constructive, the time of 
the like possession of an; ee r or other successive preceding 
possessor through or er whom heclaims. Thecertificate of the collector 
of taxes, and which he shall furnish on demand of any party interested, 
showing the assessment and Rae power of taxes during the period aforesaid, 
shall be prima facie evidence t the taxes certified as Eyer Were paid by the 
person in whose name the land is shown by the certificate to have been as- 
sessed: Provided, That the provisions of this section shall not affect any liti- 
gations pending at the date of the passage of this act, or the rights, if any, 
acqu under existing law, of any person who by enn A instrument recorded 
in the office of the recorder of deeds of said District, within the period afore- 
said, has set up or asserted an adverse title to such land. 

SEC, 6. That when possession has been uired, and has existed as set 
forth in the fourth and fifth sections of this act, and ee me 
actual or constructive, desires to perpetuate record proof thereof, such — 
son may file a bill on the equity side of the supreme-court of the Distric ot 
Columbia, verified by the oath of the complainant, setting forth the fact of 
such eee e a full description of the land, and the manner in which the 
comp) ant, or those under whom the complainant claims, acquired title, 
and pra: the court to decree that the complainant is vested with a fee- 
simple title to the land described; andif the complainant has any knowledge 
or information of the existence or whereabouts of any person or persons 
who, according to the record, might assert an adverse claim to the land, such 
person or persons shall be made parties defendant, and process shall issue 
agoni such person or persons, as provided for by existing law, returnable 

thin the time prescri by exis' law; but if after diligent inquiry the 
names and residences of any person or persons who might assert any such 
adverse claim can not be ascertained, that fact shall be stated in the bill; 
and if, in case of summons issued, the marshal shall make return as to any 
defendant not to be found,” or if the bill shall state that after tin- 
quiry the names and whereabouts of any A een or persons who might as- 
sert an adverse claim can not be ascertained, an order may issue, as of course, 

7 
s no ess than ety da; 
relief 


after the the bill, and show cause against the grant: of the 
prayed, a copy of which order shall be published daily, 8 once a 


blished in 
said District and of eral circulation the: 


of any tax or assess- 


per prin! 
. copy of which order shall 
be mailed by the clerk of the court, within one week after the return of the 
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marshal, to all defendants who are returned not to be found,” and whose 
and residences are given in the bill, and in such case before any fur- 
proceedings in the cause are had the clerk shall sign and file in the cause 
a certificate of such mailing, and such other notice may be given as the court 
may ibe. On proof to the satisfaction of the court of such publica- 
tion made, the return of “summoned as to any defendants named 
who are found, and such interlocutory orders as the court may deem expe- 
dient, 8 be an suo goed and = eee as 7 8 Fa 
ma; ; and on hea: e and proofs the co may 
declare that the 8 vested with a fee-simple title to the land in 
question against every claimant; and when a ary certified copy of such de- 
cree is recorded in the office of the recorder of d of said District, the rec- 
ord thereof shall be conclusive of the facts declared in and by such decree, 
subject, nevertheless, to the provisos contained in the fourth section of this 


act. 

Sxc.7. That if in the proceedings aforesaid any person claim any in- 
terest in the premises shall appear and traverse the averments of the bill 
the court may direct such proceedings to be had and such proofs to be taken 
as the nature of the case may uire; and if upon a final hearing the court 
shall be satisfied that the complainant is not entitled to the relief prayed the 
bill shall be dismissed, but without prejudice to the rights of any of the par- 
ties in ra nt or action thereafter brought to recover possession of the 


premises in question. 
Sexo. 8. That any person cl title to any land in the District of Colum- 


aiming 
bia by descent, or having acquired title from or oe any person or per- 
sons who claimed the same by descent, may file a petition on the equity side 


of the supreme court of the District of Columbia, verified by the oath of the 
petitioner, setting forth the name of the intestate, the date and place of his 
or her decease, as nearly as can be ascertained, a full description of the land 
and the manner in which the intestate acquired title to the same, the name 
or names of the person or persons claiming or who claimed to be the sole or 
only heir or heirs of the intestate, and the relationship of such person or 
persons to the intestate, and praying the court to decree that the person or 
so named is or are the sole or only heir or heirs of the intestate; and 
hereupon an order may issue as of course, setting forth the substance of the 
petition and warning all persons interested to appear by a day therein to be 
named, not less than thirty days from the date of ning of such petition, and 
show cause against the granting of the prayer thereof, a duly certified copy 
of which order shall be published daily, for twenty days, in some newspaper 
of general circulation printed and published in said District; and if the in- 
testate was at the date of decease domiciled outside of said District, like 
8 shall be made in each issue of some newspaper ted or pub- 
ished at the city, town, or county where he or she was so domiciled for the 
period of at least twenty days. 

SEC. 9. That on proof to the satisfaction of the court of publication being 
made as aforesaid, the court may direct evidence to be taken, e 
or otherwise, in support of the allegations of the petition, and in case of con- 
flicting claims of hi p may direct au issue to be framed, and refer the 
same to the law side of the court for trial by jury; and on he: and con- 
sidering the 8 the court 1 BR sx a decree 8 o were or 
are the only heirs at law of the intes and when a copy of such decree, 
certified by the clerk under his hand and seal of the court, is recorded in the 
office of the recorder of deeds of said District, the record thereof shall be con- 
clusive of the facts declared in and by such decree: Provided, That such de- 
cree shall not be or be deemed a bar to any suit by any person caning as 
heir to the intestate, and not named in such decree, who was at the date 
thereof an infant or insane, if such suit shall be brought within two years 
from and after the removal of the disability. 

Sec. 10. That as to bona fide 33 and mortgagees, the title to any 
real estate in said District of which person shall hereafter die seized and 
possessed shall not be affected by the lien of any debt of obligation of the de- 
cedent not existing of record after the expiration of one year from the date 
of the death of the decedént, unless wit! that period notice of writing of 
the debt or obligation shall have been filed in the office of the register of wills 
of said District. 

Src, 11. That all laws or parts of laws inconsistent with any of the provi- 
sions of this act be, and the same are hereby, repealed. 


Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, my attention was onl 
called this morning to the objectionable features of this bill. It 
seems to me that it is too important a measure to receive hasty 
consideration by the members of thisbody. Itinvolvesachange 
of the whole system of acquisition of title to lands in the District 
of Columbia. 

The first and second sections are, perhaps, not objectionable. 
In several of the States statutes have been enacted roviding 
that where a deed or devise does not contain the word ‘ heirs,” 
unless there is some other provision in the instrument limiting 
the estate conveyed, the absence of the word “ heirs” is not to 
be construed as a limitation, and when there is evidence that it 
was the intention of the grantor gathered from other parts of the 
instrument, to convey a fee-simple title the courts will so con- 
strue it. That the mere absence of the word “ heirs” will not 
create a less estate than a fee simple, unless there is some ex- 
press provision contained in the instrument showing that a less 
estate was intended by the grantor or testator. 

But the third, fourth, and fifth sections show me, upon the 
hasty consideration Ihave given them, that they are intended 
to cover some special case, some hidden purpose, and not for the 
purpose of providing a general system of land laws for the pur- 
pose of quieting title to lands in the District of Columbia. F re- 
quest the careful attention of members of this body to those three 
sections. 3 

Section 3 provides— 


That the recitals in any trustee's deed, executor’s deed, guardian's deed, or 
marshal’s deed— ` 


Shall be prima facia evidence of title in all the courts of law and 


of equity in favor of parties in possession, actual or constructive. 
In this latter word lies the whole vice of this bill. Itsubstitutes 
constructive for actual possession. It also provides— 


That the provisions of this section shall not affect pending suits, nor the 
rights, if acquired under existing laws, of any person who, within twent; 
years next before the passage of this act, shall have asserted on the lan 


records of the District of Columbia any title adverse to the title of any per- 
claiming und deeds. 


son er such = 
Not upon the land, but upon the land records” of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 


Any title adverse to the title of any person claiming under such deeds. 

It doesnot except the man who may have lived ninteen years and 
six months upon the land, and who has kept his flag flying, who has 
held open, notorious, and hostile possession of the property; such 

rsons only who have asserted title on the land records of this 

istrict. e person in actual possession is ignored in this ex- 
ception, showing that there is underneath the provisions of 
this section a desire to confer on the holder of adeed from what- 
ever source obtained if recorded advantages over the person in 
actual oon panny, holding possession by open, notorious, and hos- 
tile possession. 

Take section 4 in connection with this. You have there the 
express provision that ten years’ constructive possession shall 
give a Pees an absolute fee-simple title to land within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. Title acquired by possession or the statute of 
limitations, under the laws of the District of Columbia to-day, as 
I understand them, is that there must be open, notorious, and 
hostile ion for twenty years to give an absolute fee-simple 
title. Yet this bill provides that constructive possession, that 
possession which follows the deed of conveyance, shall be suffi- 
cient of itself to convey an absolute fee-simple title to the land 
in question, even against a person in actual possession or occupa- 
tion of the land. 

Mr. BROSIUS. As against occupation? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Thisconstructive possession is made su- 
perior as actual againstoccupation of a man who may have held 
the ground for nineteen years and nine, months. 

Mr, BUCHANAN of New Jersey. That is, paper possession is 
better than actual possession. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. As the gentleman from New Jersey says, 
paper possession is better than actual possession. A man who 
never put a foot upon the land will havea better standing in court 
than the man who has now been more than ten years in actual 
possession. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Is that a unanimous report? 

Mr. WOLVERTON. It is a unanimous report. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I hope gentlemen will not take the state- 
ment of my friend too fully. I think I understand the bill, and 
I shall in a short time show that it is not half as bad as he makes 
out. I will show what the effects of the bill will be. 

Mr. WOLVERTON. Mr. Speaker, I want members to pay es- 
pecial attention to section 4, and particularly to the provision at 
the end of that section, and see whether it does not r me out 
in the construction of this act stated—that paper possession and 
constructive possession for ten years is better than nineteen years 
and eleven months of actual, open, notorious, hostile possession. 

Section 4 is as follows: 

Src, 4. That possession of land in said District heretofore or hereafter 
obtained without fraud or collusion, and held for ten years by pi Ie 
those under whom he claims, either in person or by tenants, claim of 
absolute ownership under any instrument recorded among the land records 
of said District, shall be deemed and taken in all courts of law and equity to 
vest the possessor with a fee-simple title to such land. 

That is, any man who has a claim, or who has a deed upon the 
land records of the District of Columbia for any piece of ground 
shall have an actual fee-simple title if he can show that he has 
held that deed or made that claim for ten years, although he may 
never have had a moment’s actual possession or set a foot upon 
the property. . 

Then comes a proviso in regard to minors, fixing a certain 
time within which suit may be brought, giving an infant, an in- 
sane person, a remainderman, or reversioner one year after the 
removal of his disability to bring suit. Then comes the provi- 
sion at the end of section 4, and I ask gentlemen to examine it 
and see whether a true construction does not bear me out. Isub- 
mit that this 3 gives a better title to the man who has a 
deed or who has constructive possession than the title of the 
man who has actual possession, even though he may have a house 
upon the premises and may have occupied it for nineteen years 
and upwards. 

I read the provision: 

And provided further, That no possession heretofore commenced and hav- 
ing continued for less than twenty years shall be a bar to any suit begun 
within three years from and after the passage of this act. 

Suppose a man has been in possession of a piece of property for 
nineteen years, yet if a suit brought by the one who holds 
constructive possession as defined in this act within three years 
from the passage of this act, although by that time the man will 
in actual ion, have had actual occupancy for twenty-two 
years, still his actual possession is not to bs set up against the 
paper title or constructive possession under a deed of any char- 
acter whatever, whether the grantor had title or not. There 
never was such an act passed by the Legislature of any State. 
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The report of the committee says that in twenty-seven States 


rovisions of law similar to those contained in the first 
sections of this bill, but says nothing about any en- 
the provisions of the third, fourth, and fifth 


ever having been enacted anywhere in the 
United States by any legislative body. 


Isubmit there is not a 

member of this House who can A pop to any State which has a 
law on its statute books providing that an actual possession of nine- 
teen years does not confer as good a title as a paper possession 
or eee ee as here defined, of ten years, and that 
is = what this bill provides. 
r. Speaker, there is something hidden beneath the provi- 
sions of this bill, judging from the hasty consideration I have 
been able to give it this morning. Its provisions are too care- 
fully worded and guarded not to cover some hidden pur not 
disclosed by the bill. Who can tell what its effect will de upon 
innocent holders of title by unrecorded title or actual possession. 

Section 5 provides— 

That the ssion intended to be protected by the fourth section of this 
actis or constructive, and a aser of land for value and without 
fraud or collusion, or anyone clai: under such p 3 to whom 
the same has been or shall be assessed in the proper office or offices of said 
District for ten years or more next preceding the passage of this act, and 
who has, eng yc yaron of ten years, and without default for two consec- 
utive all es assessed against said land, not lawfully decided 
to be Hiegally assessed, shall be deemed to have constructive possession. 

This defines ‘‘ constructive possession.” It defines it to be the 

yment of taxes for ten years. Therefore, a man who has some 

d of a deed or colorable title, even though invalid in law, and 
has paid taxes quietly for ten years on a lotof ground in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia under this act would have a better title than 
another man who may have lived upon the lot for any time less 
than ee years. That is what this act means by construct- 
ive possession.” It may be compared to what is known in land 
law as colorable title, which extends the actual possession to the 
boundaries mentioned inthe deed. It is not as as colorable 
title, because there must be actual possession under colorable title 
to extend the possession to the boundaries named in the convey- 
ance. Under this act no actual possession of any part of the prop- 
erty is required. 

he mere payment of taxes for ten years under any instru- 
ment ed among the land records“ shall be deemed and 
taken in all courts of law and equity to vest the possessor with 
a fee-simple title to such land.” 

Possessor of what? Not of the land, butof such instrument of 
writing, with claim of absolute ownership.” What kind of a 
claim? How asserted? In his own mind? No open ostensible 
claim is required. It would certainly be a great change in the 
land law of this District to reduce the term of actual posses- 
sion from twenty to ten years, but to not only reduce the term 
from twenty to ten years and substitute the payment of taxes 
instead of actual possession would create the greatest confusion 
of titles and might result in the change of titles by legislation 
which would produce great hardships and injustice to innocent 
persons. Constructive possession is defined by the terms of the 
act itself. Then, if you goon to the end of the section you will 
find this— 

3 nevertheless, to the provisos contained in the fourth section of 

8 


there are 
and secon 
actments coverin: 
sections of the b 


In the fourth section the second proviso is that this construc- 
tive possession, which is given by payment of taxes for ten years 
or by having a deed on record in the land office, shall prevail 
against actual possession. A bill of this kind, should it me 
a law, will affect a great many important interests in the District, 
and should be considered very carefully. I was spoken to about 
it this morning. The hasty consideration I have been able to 
give it since the session opened has convinced me that the bill 
should not pass and will not if properly understood. I am in- 
formed that there are many poor men whose homes will be swept 
from them without notice if this becomes a law; men who are in 
open, notorious, and hostile possession of small lots of ground 
which would ba taken away from them by the operation of this 
bill if it should become a law. 

The bill, I repeat, should be very carefully considered and 
scrutinized before it passes this House. There has not been 
time to give it the examination and careful consideration which 
it ought to receive, and its further consideration here should be 
postponed to another day. 

There is no more important 1 a can come before you than 
acts affeeting titles to lands. 1 such legislation should be 
carefully considered before acted upon, and I hope further con- 
sideration will be postponed to give an opportunity. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. r. Speaker, I agree with the gentleman 
who has just taken his seat [Mr. WOLVERTON] to the extent of 
saying that this is a matter of considerable consequence, and I 
trust the House of Representatives will carefully consider it. I 
differ with the gentteman, however, in his construction of this 


act. It is very evident that he has not had time to examine it 


with care or he would not have made the h that he has made 
upon this floor. This bill, or one of ar import, was intro- 
duced in the last Co and reported favorably by the Com- 


mittee on the District of Columbia, but wasnot considered in the 
House. It was reintroduced into the present Congress, and was 
referred to the subcommittee cons g of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. FELLOWS], the gentleman from Massachusetts 
— COGSWELL], and myself, and was fully considered by them. 

hey gave notice to every one who chose to appear, and lawyers, 
property owners, and others did appear and argued the matter 
fully, and the whole question was again argued fully before the 
whole committee. 

There were other amendments adopted by the committee; and 
after full consideration there is a unanimous report in favor of 
the bill. I think it can hardly be said that a bill reported unani- 
mously in the last Congress by a committee of which my friend 
from Vermont [Mr. 1 was chairman, and reported unani- 
mously iy the committee of the present House after a full hear- 
ing—a bill which has the approval of the Commissioners of the 
Districtof Columbia, which is strongly indorsed by Mr. Hazleton, 
the attorney for the District of Colum la, which has thea proval 
of every lawyer of prominence, so far as I know, in this city, can 
be a job in favor of any particular interest or any in- 
dividual. The truth is, Mr. S er, I have never known a 
bill of as much consequence as to the people of the District 
to be as warmly and unanimously supported as this billis. The 
only opposition to the bill as e known to the committee, after 
every opportunity for opponents to be heard, was from some per- 
sons who have brought up claims in some instances eighty and 
one hundred years old, and have undertaken to throw a cloud 
upon the titles of the rightful owners of certain real estate. 

The people who have bought up claims in this way are, I know, 
objecting to this bill; and one of those gentlemen admitted that 
when he bought the title of certain persons claiming to be the 
heirs of an original owner in this District he was not able to say 
whether those persons were really the heirs, and he has not been 
willing to go into court and undertake to prove it. I say that 
such people are not entitled to the same consideration at the 
hands of any legislative assembly as good honest people who pay 
their taxes and — gerd the Government. 

This e Visser y excludes from the operation of the act every 
suit now pending in the courts of this trict or the courts of 
the United States; but for fear that cases might be dismissed 
and parties be compelled to begin proceed afresh, we have 
agreed upon an amendment expressly providing that this bill 
shall not affect for three years after final decree any case involv- 
ing the title to real estate which is now pending either in the 
courts of the District or the courts of the United States. That 
is an amendment which we shall ask the House to adopt. 

Now, a word as to the provisions of this bill. The first section 
simply provides that the grantor in any deed, although he ma 
omit to specify that the grants for himself and his ‘‘ heirs” shall 
be construed as conveying the full estate that he has, unless an in- 
tent to pass a less interest is expressed or clearly implied. This 
is the law in twenty-seven States of the Union; and I hardly think 
it necessary to defend such a provision. 

The second section provides that where property is conveyed 
to two persons, it shall be considered, unless there be proof to 
the contrary, that the property is held by them as tenants in 
common, not as joint tenants, the difference being, as every law- 
yer knows, that in the case of joint tenants there is a right of 
survivorship. 

In an instance, which was brought to the attention of the com- 
mittee, two brothers bought a piece of oe in this District 
which subsequently became very valuable. The one who first 
died left a family; the one who died left no family; yet the 
collateral heirs of the latter became vested under the existing law 
with the sole title of this property, although the other brother 
had done his equal share toward paying for it. I think there is 
no objection to this provision. 

Now as to the third section. 

Mr. BROSIUS. If it does not disturb the gentleman, I would 
like to ask him a question. 

Mr. HEMP. . Iam very glad to answer any questions. 

Mr. BROSIUS. One provision of the third section is that the 
recitals in a trustee’s or a guardian’s deed shall be prima facie evi- 
dence in favor of the party in either actual or constructive pos- 
session. Now how, would that rule operate in a case where one 
man 2 fia actual possession and another man in constructive pos- 
sess 

Mr. HEMPHILL. The courts, as I understand, hold univer- 
sally that the party in actual possession is entitled to the prefer- 
ence. Where one man is in actual possession and pays taxes 
there can not be another man in constructive possession. Let 
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it now the recitals in the deeds which are described in the bill 
are not evidence against soy person in 1 or out of pos- 
session, but that the authority of the officer who makes the deed 
and the recitals he places in the deed must be proven by testi- 
mony aliunde the deed. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Now, I suppose this bill is intended to 
obviate that general principle of law, and in the District of Co- 
lumbia to set up a standard of testimony unknown in the law of 
any other portion of the country; thatis, to make the recitals in 
an official deed prima facie evidence against the person in active 
or constructive possession. I submit, if this general principle of 
law is to be overthrown in the interest of the people living in the 
District of Columbia, whether they have meritorious claims or 
not, that it ought not to be changed so as to protect a person who 
claims constructively, It might perhaps be a mistake to allow 
the recitals in ad to be prima facie evidence in favor of a per- 
son who was in actual possession and who had been in actual and 
hostile possession of the land for anumberof years, claiming title 
under his deed. But to make it prima facie evidence against a 
person who claims constructively will, I think, work much mis- 
chief in this District. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. You mean against the person claiming? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Now, [submit that you declare in this bill 
what constructive possession is, and you narrow very much the 
ordinary meaning, technically, of constructive ion. Now, 
in the fifth section of the bill you declare that if any person isin 
possession of a tract of land or a lot in the District of Columbia, 
under any kind of a paper title, whether it be a dead or any other 
paper title, if it has placed on record, and he has paid taxes 
on the land for two years, then you make him a constructive pos- 
sessor of that land. r 

Mr. HEMPHILL He must pay taxes for ten years. 

Mr. CULBERSON, Yes; then you declare that his possession 
shall be considered constructive. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, In the absence of actual ion. 

Mr. CULBERSON. He may not have been on the land at all, 
and he may not have been in fact the owner of the fee; but if he 
claims under any kind of a paper that is of record in the land 
office of the District—whether it conveys to him the titleor not, 
if he claims under it and has paid the taxes for ten years, then 
you call that constructive possession, and you say t a man 
who thus holds land shall invoke, as a prima facis case, the re- 
citals of an official deed to be true. I submit that that carries 
the doctrine a little too far in my opinion, and that this harsh 
rule, which may be necessary to settle titles here, ought not to 
be enacted so as to operate in favor of persons who have not the 
actual ssion of the land. 

Mr. MPHIL. I would like to call the attention of the 
gentleman to the fact that this section does not say any man 
who pays taxes,” and so forth; but it must bo a man who claims 
title under a deed, and it is only given provided he pays taxes 
for ten consecutive years, in the absence of actual possession by 
an adverse claimant. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I understand that. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Suppose there is a man who claims title, 
but for ten years he does not pay taxes on the land and does not 
claim adversely and takes no steps to assort his title. The com- 
mittee think the man who has paid the taxes for ten years is en- 
titled to this much; that is, that the recitals in his deed shall be 
prima facie evidence. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Ionly call attention to that to see what 
you meant by constructive possession in the third section; and if 
you will pardon me one other suggestion because I do not want 
to take the floor—if I 8 this fifth section, you provide 
that whenever a person shall claim title to land for ten years 
and pay taxes upon it during that time he shall have in law a 
fee-simple title. 

Mr. FELLOWS. It he claims under some instrument of record. 

Mr.CULBERSON. Some instrument that has been filed in 
the land office records of the District. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Recorded. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Whether it be, decd or any other kind 
ofa paper, you do not deseribe it at all. Now, [think you will not 
find in any State of this Union acase where you can fortify a void 
title or a yoidable title by invoking any such claim, The party, 
in all of the States to which my observation extends, must be in 
possession of the land, making hostile claim against the world, 
asserting his title as owner of the land; and it he been for a cer- 
tain length of time—ten years in some States, five years in other 
States—then all otaer persons in favor of whom there may be no 
disability statute would be barred. 

But here I think you overturn the rules that have been rec- 
ognized in this country, time out of mind, that whenever you 
seek to quiet a title to land in any person, you must invoke his 
possession, possessio pedes, of the land, because that is notice to 
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the world that he claims it, that it is his;and adverse claimants 

should take notice of it and bring their suits; but if he is not in 

session, if he is not giving notice to the world that he claims 

t, he ought not to take a snap judgment by standing upon a 

paper that may be filed in the records of the land office. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I think my friend is a little 
harsh in using the term snap judgment.” I do not think a 
man is likely to take a snap judgment g 2 u party when he 
has a title of record, when he pays taxes for ten years, and when 
the other party does not doit; and then the party must be brought 
into court before anything more can be done. 

„ I wish to yield to the gentleman from New York [Mr. FEL- 

Lows], who is also familiar with the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Speaker, in order to a clear comprelhen- 
sion of this bill it would be necessary thatthe House should know 
something of the mischief which the bill is intended to remedy. 
It is quite true, as has been said by the gentleman who has just 
resumed his seat, that in the States the attitude of the law with 
respect to titles to land is well established. There is an orderly 
procedure which is the outgrowth and result of yore of legisla- 
tion; but in the District of Columbia titles are held by an alto- 
gether different and uncertain tenure. They have been derived 
from different conditions. 

There have been conflicting, adverse, and rival laws under 
which these claims to the possession of property within the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have grown up, very many of them by virtue 
of decrees of the chancery court of Maryland, inoperative since 
1801, when lands possessed no real value within this District, but 
were waste and idle lands. The people did not covet and did 
not seek to claim possession until improvement, enhanced value, 
prosperity, and growth made land titles a subject of greater con- 
sWeration here. What we desire to do by this bill is to estab- 
lish a rule of procedure precisely as we have in the States of the 
Union. Now, we can not fix upon the rule in any given State, 
for the rules in relation to titles of lands differ in many States, 
and are as varied as the number of the States of the Union them- 
selves. We wish to establish what every State in the United 
States and what every Territory has, with the exception of the 
District of Columbia—a rule of procedure by which titles may 
be established. 

Now, what do we say? That when a person by virtue of any 
instrument of record, a recorded deed, tax title, or anything else 
under which he may claim, asserts his title to property, and has 
complied with the provisions of law, which demand that the 
owner of the land shall pay taxes to the Government for a period 
of years, which here is made ten, during which time there is no 
adverse claims, no claim of ion whatever, he . the 
title of record, and having performed the functions of a citizen 
toward the Government by paying his tax, he shall have a prima 
Jacie claim. What does that mean? Absolute title by which 
others are divested? No; but thata rule shall be established by 
which the courts will not lend their aid or assistance to oust him 
of his title. 

Mr. CULBERSON. 
a question? 

r. FELLOWS. With pleasure. 

Mr.CULBERSON. Whyshould you have this provision which 
shifts the burden on the defendant to prove that the recitals of 
the plaintiff are not correct. 

Bc FELLOWS. Why should not that burden be imposed upon 
Mr. CULBERSON. The usual course of the law is that the 
plaintiff must prove the recitals of the defendant to be incorrect. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Where? 

Mr. CULBERSON. All over the country. 

Mr. FELLOWS. All over the country; but there is no such 
law in regard to these titles in this District. It is just a rule of 
ao I assert again, that we are trying to establish by this 

ill. When you make it conformable to the rules and require- 
ments of all the States, we must make a combination of the best 

rinciples of our common law, or our statutory law as we find it 

all the States to make it applicable to these adverse and con- 
flicting titles here. 

Now, we simply make the fact that there is arecord of title and 
that there has been ten years continuous payment of taxes upon 
the property prima facie evidencs of title; and we submit that 
where the laws are so loose. incongruous, and inharmonious as they 
are in the District of Columbia no better or juster rule than that 
can be established. There has been a government in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, independent ofall other governments, that has 
assumed to legislate on titlestoland. There were the laws of the 
State of Maryland, from whom the territory of the District of Co- 
lumbia was derived. There have been decisions of the supreme 
court of the District and of the Supreme Court of the United 
States with respect to these tax titles which render the. titles 
uncertain, incongruous, and indeterminate: and now that the 
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roperty has assumed great value and advanced with rapidity 
in price, it is time that there shall be some rule established of 
construction in regard to titles in this District by which the per- 
sons can go into court. Thres years are given from the time of 
this bill going into operation, if it shall pass, to enable any per- 
son to bring his action in court and test the validity of any claim 
he may have to land here, under the provisions of this bill. 

Mr. RAYNER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. FELLOWS. With pleasure. 

Mr. RAYNER. In this fourth section, which seems to me to 
be a very objectionable one, provision is made for disposing of 
the property on which an infant may claim. You give an infant 
one year's time. Now, if the child was 11 years old when his 
property was taken possession of, and it was held by a man for 
ten years, then you give that infant one year's time, and that is 
all, to assert his rightful title. Not only that, you leave out the 
rights of married women altogether. ousay nothing about the 
disabilities of a married woman and femme couverte, who has no 
right to bring suit. Your ten years, running retroactively, bars 
her of title. 

Mr. FELLOWS. I wish to say in behalf of the chairman of 
the committee and the committee itself, with regard to the time 
within which an action may be brought by an infant, the commit- 
tee agreed to an amendment, which will be presented to the House, 
and which will meet the objection, I think, raised by the gen- 
tloman from Maryland. 

Mr. RAYNER. But as to the married women? 

Mr. FELLOWS. The amendment was a subject of much dis- 
cussion in the committee. 

Mr. DALZELL. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. FELLOWS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DALZELL. I understand the gentleman to assert for this 
ten-year limitation, as provided in the bill, simply a prima facie 
title. Now, as I understand sections 4 and 5 of this bill, the pos- 
session of the property for ten years and the payment of taxes 
for ten years give, not a prima facie title, but a title which in all 
courts of law and equity shall be considered a fee-simple title. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Yes. 

Mr. DALZELL. And I understand that there is no limitation 
upon the character or validity of the deed which will give a party 
a title. All that a man has to do is to get a deed, no matter 
whether the party making the deed had any title or not; all that he 
has to do is to simply obtain adeed and put it on record, and hay- 
ing put that deed on record, gone into ion, and stayed in 

ssession for ten years and paid taxes, he is to have an absolute 

eo-simple title as against aman who may have had actual posses- 
sion for thirty or fifty or one hundred years! 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. He gets the title even if he stays out 
of possession, provided he pays the taxes. All that is necessary 
in order to obtain this title is for him to get some one to make 
him a deed; it matters not whether the man making the deed 
had any title to the property or not. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Oh, yes, it does. {ff a man has a deed to 
property, and pays taxes upon it for ten consecutive years and 
the other man peye no taxes upon it, then the title of the first is 
good as against him. I want to say to my friend that the idea 
of the committee was simply this: That if a person claims prop- 
erty in the District of Columbia and does not come here and ac- 
cupy it in any way, and does not pay any taxes upon it, he is not 
entitled to much consideration. 

Mr. DALZELL. That he is not entitled to any consideration, 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Well, if he is not entitled to any consider- 
ation he will be dealt with justly under this bill. 

Mr. DALZELL. I do not assert that, but your bill does. It 
provides that a man who has failed to pay taxes for ten years 
shall have his po rty confiscated, 

Mr. HEMPHILL, Oh, no; not confiscated. 

Mr. DALZELL, Let me put this case to you. I have a good 
fee-simple title to a lot of land in the District of Columbia, and 
the 8 from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL), who has 
no title, makes a deed to the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
FELLOWS], and the gentleman from New York goes into posses- 
sion and stays in possession for ten years and pays taxes for ten 
years; then, under the provisionsof this bill, you haye absolutely 
divested my fee-simple title and I have had no hearing. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. He need not go into pos- 
session. * 

Mr. HEMPHILL, Provided you do not come into possession. 

Mr. DALZELL. That is the meaning of the law? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes. 

Mr. DALZELL, Well, I do not believe there is any such law 
anywhere, or that you can find a lawyer in the country anywhere 
who will approve such a law. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Well, I donot know, Mr. Speaker; the law- 
yers of this District, except one or two who are speculators in 
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land claims, have approved it unanimously. The opposition to 
it comes from one man, by the name of Boger or something like 
that (Humbugger, I suppose), who bought up what is known as 
the Blodgett land claim. He comes down and sets up big offices 
here, and then goes back to Philadelphia and gets statements 

ut into the papers that there is a great big lawsuit going on 
Aon in Washington, thata man hasbeen on the stand two weeks, 
and then he goes up to Philadelphia and humbugs ee AET 

Mr. ONE of Pennsylvania. What are you talking about 
Philadelphia for in connection with this matter? Philadelphia 


has said nothing. [Laughter.] 
Mr. HEMPHILL. F ok Philadelphia is modest in this 


business considering how it has been treated. There was a man 
named Walker who owned a part of this city when it wasan orig- 
inal division between the Government of the United States and 
the private individuals. That man’s property was sold eighty 

ears ago, and some three or four years ago a man goes over to 
Scotland and gets some parties there to make to him a deed for 
all this property; then he comes here and goes into court and 
buys up a whole square for $50, the square on which St. Aloysius 
Charch is located. That man also objects to this bill, and pro- 
fesses to feel aggrieved because the parties who have owned this 
property for eighty years and have paid taxes upon it do not give 
up to So far as my information goes these are the only 
people who object to this proposed legislation. I will state to 
my Friend also that the lawyers of this District are almost unani- 
mously in favor of it, with the exceptions I have stated, and it 
has also met the approval of the judges of the supreme court of 
the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, if I under- 
stand the objects of this bill aright, I am in hearty sympathy 
with them. ‘Undoubtedly the land titles in this District are very 
much in the condition which has been stated; and some remedial 
legislation should be had. The bill before us proposes in that 
line two distinct . in court. One (to state the last 

first) is a proceeding for perpetuating on record the facts as to 
heirship. As to that proceeding, it seems to me the provisions 
of the bill are carefully and wisely drawn, requiring perhaps only 
a little change in the detail as to the summoning of absent parties 
into court. e other proceeding is for the purpose of quieting 
title as against adverse claimants; and this is a proceeding which 
the courts of this District, as I believe, ought to be aythorized to 
take. Such a proceeding should be possible in this District; and 
with this provision, with some change in detail also, I am in 
hearty sympathy. ‘ 

But leading up to this 5 are several sections which 
seem to me to vicious in principle. In providing this pro- 
ceeding to quiet title, the bill, instead of remitting parties with 
their rights and liabilities, as they now exist, to the courts, pro- 
poses a number of changes in existing law, a number of provi- 
sions which will undoubtedly change existing rights of the parties 
who may goin in such a proceeding. I ask the gentleman in 
charge of bill why it is not possible for his committee to for- 
mulate and bring in here a measure providing such a proceeding 
for quieting title in the courts that all poruch claiming any in- 
terest whatever shall go in there with the rights they now have 
and submit those rights to the adjudication of the court, or if all 
can not be found, or some refuse to go into court, then the courts 
may adjudicate upon the facts as presented? 

It seems to me that to undertake in this legislative body to 
change the laws under which existing rights have accrued and 
to impose upon the courts arbitrary, cast-iron rules of construc- 
tion and constraints of judgmentis unjust. This is not a judicial 
butalegislative body; and when we have provided a forum, when 
we have provided the komeni we have done all that should be 
required of us. We should let the parties go into court with 
their existing rights, and should not undertake by legislation to 
change the legal status of any claimant. To a bill thus guarded 
I ive my vote; but believing the genfleman from Penn- 
sylvania has correctly interpreted the effect of the fourth and 

th sections, I can not vote for this bill. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. Doan]. 

Mr. DOAN. Mr. Speaker, I may be tosome extent personally 
interested in the effect which this bill may have on property in 
the District of Columbia; at least a number of my constituents 
may be interested in that regard. We have in my district a large 
family by the name of Roach. Their grandfather, who was a Rev- 
olutionary soldier, owned in his lifetime real estate in this District 
covering what are now sixty squares. Within the last two years 
not exceeding two, perhaps—tbe Roaches of the third generation 
foe of them) have ascertained that they have an interest in this 

and. And I wish to say that according to information I have 
received there are at least sixty squares in this District as to 
which there is no legal title in the parties who are now holding 
it or claiming to hold it by deed only about ten years old. 
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Gen. Denver, who, as I believe, is well known to the Speaker and 
others, represents some of these Roach heirs; they are scattered 
over the country; many of them are minors, and there has been 
difficulty in ascertaining their residences. Now, by this bill it 
is proposed, as I understand, that those persons who thus hold 
deeds not exceeding the age of ten years shall be enabled to put 
fioe minor heirs at a disadvantage in consequence of their mi- 
nority. 

Under these circumstances parties having a paper title not 
more than ten years old will be enabled to take advantage of these 
persons who are at present under legal difficulty. 

I wish to make an additional statement for the benefit of gen- 
tlemen who are to vote upon this bill. It is stated as a fact—I 
know not whether itis true or not—that covering these sixty 
squares which, as the gentleman preceding me has said, were a 
few years ago entirely worthless, there are fraudulent deeds, 
deeds from parties purporting to own this land, but who never 
had any interest in it in any shape or form. Under this bill all 
that is necessary in such a case as thisis, for instance, whether 
he has any title or not, to make a deed to B, and B can go into 
court and get a decree that will cut out these honest heirs of a 
Revolutionary grandfather, notwithstanding they were not ap- 
prised of the interest they had in the land. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Will the gentleman let me read him a few 
words at the beginning of section 4? 

That possession of land in said District heretofore or hereafter obtained 
without fraud or collusion. = 

Now, how can any man put a deed on record, under the cir- 
cumstances supposed by the gentleman from Ohio¢ without being 
guilty of fraud? 

Mr. DALZELL. It might be done ignorantly. 

Mr.DOAN. The provision to which the gentleman from South 
Carolina refers could, as I understand, be overcome in this way: 
A, who claims to have a title, may know that he has not; but he 
may sell to B, who buys honestly and conscientiously; and then 
B may sell to C in good faith. Now, howareyou going to reach 
B and C under such a provision as the gentleman has read? 

Now, what I want to say in conclusion is this: Why is it that 
there is a necessity in all this broad land of forty-four States to 
enact a law in contravention of what is believed to have been 
honest, conscientious, and proper legislation on this subject in 
all of the States? In the State of Ohio, which is certainly a fair 
average State, a man before he can steal another man’s farm is 
compelled to have been in open, notorious adverse possession for 
twenty-one years. Why now come in here and enact a bill into 
law that will steal from the actual owners the land which belongs 
to them under such a provinton as this? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, itis hardly fair to use such 
strong expressions as the gentlemanhasused. I do not believe 
if the gentleman knew the gentlemen who are advocating this or 
the committee which has reported it that he would suppose it 
vo a measure providing a means to enable anybody to steal any- 
thing. 

Mr. DOAN. I mean a judicial steal. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. It could not be done judicially or other- 
wise under this bill. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is evident that many of the gentlemen of 
this House are not informed upon this measure or its importance. 
I admit that upon a cursory examination there may be found ob- 
jections which seem to lie upon its face. Iam satisfied, however, 
that no man who will honestly investigate for himself the condi- 
tion of the land laws of this District but will be satisfied that this 
ee under a solemn obligation to dosomething to remedy 
them. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. What is the objection to 
the course I have suggested? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Iwas just going to say that inasmuch as 
there is considerable opposition to the bill,and the evening is 
getting on, I will ask permission of the House to continue the 
bill until next District day,so that it may be thoroughly exam- 
ined in the mean time, and if amendments are necessary it is of 
course in the 13 of the House to adopt them. But I trust 
the House will give it a fair examination, for it is entitled to it, 
and that we will be enabled by some such proposition to do some- 
thing for the landholders of this District fh order to settle these 
questions which have become so burdensome and complicated. 

Lask therefore to let this bill go over informally until the next 
District day. z 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina? ; 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


MARYLAND AND WASHINGTON RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, Lask now to call up the bil 
(H. R. 4667) to incorporate the Maryland and Washington Rail- 
way Company. This is a line which goes entirely outside of the 
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city and enables some Maryland 5 7 iel 3 char- 
umbia. e 


tered, to get access to the District of to the 
gentleman from Missouri . HEARD], who will explain the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted by 171... meee Oe United States of 

n C ess assembled, t Abram P. nry Small, 8 3, 

Wright Rives, ford W. Walker, Louis D. Wine, John O. J ohnson, Char 
A. Wells, TE ats A. Blundon, A. O. Bliss, Edwin ewman, Van Man. 
aing, Wallace A. Bartlett, Ellis 8 8 D. e M. S 
P. Francis H. Smith, W. Clarence Du more Beall, and 
their tes, successors, and assigns, 


are ale created a body Corpo- 


rate the name, style, title of thor gast bre and Was! 


way by that name 4 have perpetual succession, and shall 
be able to sue and be sued, ingen and be impleaded, defend and be o defended, 
in all courts of law and equity within ists 


nited States, and mend make and 
have a common seal. And said cor tion is ee auth to con- 
struct and lay down a single op double track railway, and if it should con- 
struct and lay down a single-track pieier with the right subsequently to 
paan yai the same to a double-track railway, as may be bh by the Com- 
oners of the District of Columbia, a with the necessary swi tches, turn- 
outs, and other mechanical devices, through and along the following routes, 
to wit: Beginning at the point where Rhode Island avenue, > the city Ss 


io thereto, to a point at or 


near the point said e Island avenue with the north- 
east boundary line of the District of Columbian: also * romance at the ont 
of intersection of said Rhode Island avenue extended as afo; d with 


teenth street northeast, of the city of Ragin rape frig extended due north, ‘and 
ru thence in a northerly direction with Fourteenth street extended 
through the subdivision known as Broo! aa and from said subdivision 
in a northeasterly direction over a route to be approved by the Commission- 
ert of the District of Columbia to s pan at or near the intersection of the 
northeast boundary line of the District of Columbia with the Queen’s Chapel 
seed: Provided. noes Sib the routes herein mentioned sh: . 

approval of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia: Provided 
forthe, That whenever the lines of the said company shall cross any steam 
railway they shall cross by an Lerche e or beneath the tracks of said 
railway, as may be approved by the Co’ oners of the District of Co- 


lumbia. 

SEC. 2. That said com may run public carriages propelled by cable, 
electric, or other mec’ wer, subject to the biana t of the said Com- 
missioners, but no in this act shall allow the use of steam power in loco- 
motives: Provided fui , That for the of making a continuous 
„„ mpany shall have T. cane STe- 
nues, and highways that may be deemed necessary for th 

3 3. That said company shall receive a rate of tare not ex 5 


sr tod R a for any continuous ride over its line within the District 

of 00 the said company may make . all exist- 

railway ‘companies in the District of Columbia for the te gr of 

ts in mender fare on its road: Provided, That six tickets shall be sold 
for 25 cents within the District limits. 

SEC. 4. That said com shall, on or before the 15th of January of each 

year, make a report to through the Commissioners of the District 

of Columbia, of the names of allthestockholders therein, and the amount of 

stock held by each, with a detailed statement of the recet and 

tures, from whatever source and on whatever on La ê pre- 

year ending December 31, and such other facts as may be y 

any eral law of the District of Columbia, which report Shall be be verified 

lhe, 3 the president and secretary of said com , and, if said re- 

is not made at the time specified, or within ten days thereafter, su an 

“foo shall of itself operate as a forfeiture of this charter, and it shall 
the duty of the . to cause to be instituted proper lye 1 al pro- 
um 


ceedings theref and said company shall pay to the District o 

in lieu of personal taxes upon property, including cars and motive 
power, each year, 4 a cent of its which amount shall be pay- 
able to the collector of taxes, at the times and in the manner that other taxes 


arenow due and payable, and subject to the same penalties on arrears; and the 
franchise and property of said company, both real and personal, to a sum. 
cient amount may be seized and sold in satisfaction thereof, as now provided 
by law for the sale of other property for taxes; and said 4 per cent ot its gross 
earnings shall be in lien of all other assessments of 


taxes upon its 
. rail used solely and exclusively in the ration and management of 
Pendel N F or real estate in the District: 


ts tracks shall not be taxed as real estate. 
are 5. hat | — said railway shall be constructed of good materials, and 
in a substantial and durable manner, with the rails of the most a) ved 
pattern, to be approved by the Commissioners of the said District, upon 
an even surface with the 3 of the street, and the gauge to corre- 


spond with that of other city railways. 

SEO. 6. That the said ration hereby created shall be bound to k said 
tracks, and for the s two feet beyond the outer rails thereof, also 
ie 8 between the tracks, at all times in as good order as the streets 

yars through which it wherever it shall run over streets, 
5 highways, subject to the approval of the said Commissioners, 
without e: 2 2 gauea District of Columbia. 


aaor 

any time 1 eee tering the VVV 
, u 0 e or othe! 

tat ere stree pon, from al SET 882 


convenient de machinery for operating said railroad in 
the manner and the means aforesaid, subject to the a val of the said 
Commissioners. But whenever such trenches or excavations shall interfere 


with any sewer, , or water pipes, or any goa or conduits, orany pub- 
ze work of the d Which has been ordered by the Co oners, then the 

xpense necessary to change such underground constructions shall be borne 
bye the said railway com y. 

Sec. 9. That it shall be lawful for said oration, its successors or 
assigns, to erect and maintain, at gees convenient and suitable points alo: 
its lines as may seem most desirable to the board of directors of the sai 
corporation, and subject to the approval of the said 
gine house or houses, boiler house, and other buil 
successful ation of a cable motor, electric, pneumatic, or other railroad. 

Sec. 10. That it shall not be lawful for said corporation, its successors or 
assigns, to renat its cars over said railroad, or any part thereof, at a rate of 


— 


that which may be fixed from time to time by the said Co 
. y y mM- 


gag een gel a N gran ern 
cessors or assigns, as case may be, sh subject to a penalty of to 
be 2 court of competent jurisdiction at the suit of the Com- 


missioners of the 
SEC. 11. That the main line of said railway company, from the point of be- 
herein named to a point at or near the ee ee of Rhode Island 
avenue extended and the northeast he District of Columbia, 
shall be commenced within six months and eee within twenty-four 
months from the passage of this act. 
SEC. 12. That the said 7 is hereby authorized to issue its capital 
stock to oe ee not to ex vient 5 per cent over the cost of 3 
ment, and purchase o of way and und necessary for its * 
5 er and not to exceed in all the sum of 800. 000. Said n 
seure the subscribers to the capital stock to pay in cash to the treasurer 
inted by the corporators the amounts severally -subscribed by them, as 
ows, viz.: Five per cent at the time of subscribing and the balance of such 
eed Devel to be at such times and in such amounts as the board of 
directors may 2 ; and no subscription shall be deemed valid unless the 
5 per cent 2 shail be pala at the time of subscribing as hereinbefore 
poran and no assessment exceeding 10 per cent to be made at any one 
and if any 8 shall refuse or neglect to pay any installment 
as . or as utred by the resolution of the board ot directors, after 
reasonable notice of the same, the said board of may sell at public 
auction to the high Nery bidder so many shares of his stock as shall pay said in- 
stallments, and t rson who offers to purchase the leastnumber of shares 
for 9 2 5 assessment due shall be taken to the highest bidder, and such sale 
shall be conducted under such general regulations as be adopted in the 
but no stock shall be sold for 


‘ovision said 


by-laws of said com: than the total 
assessments due payable, or said POROTA 1 6 sue and collect the 
same from any delinquent subscriber in any court of competent jurisdic- 


tion. 
Sec, 13. That within thirty days after the passage of this act the corpo- 
2 e 5 first section, thelr 1 5 — > ser na 
o em, or, if any refuse or ne; 8 0 
— der, : , Shall meet at some 8 oe th © Dis- 


payment of the 5 o of su 
certified checks m any established bank. 
ee meting? 3 stock br said . shall be 3 the corporators 


tes, 5 
er of them, peg mm in ene of them refuse or negli or der ct to ac 
ority of oe remainder, s 
of the stockholders of said com 
after for the choice of directors, of whi 


written personal notice to be mailed to th 


Washington, and by 
address of each Lee 
* mee t à 


Lee latoia 


this 

Sd. 14. That the said compan: shall place first-class cars on said railway, 
with all modern improvements for the convenience and comfort of passen- 
gers, and shall run cars thereon as often as the public convenience may re- 
q the time-table or schedule of time to be approved by the said Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia. 

SEC. 15. That the company shall buy, lease, or construct such Ne 
rooms, ticket offices, 8 depots, lands, and buildings as ma: 
uch points on its line as may be approved by the rite anit 


Sexo, 16, That all articles of value that Amine! be inadvertently left In any of 
the cars or other vehicles of the said co shall be taken to its pal 
depot and entered in a book of record of foods, which book shall 
be open to the inspection of the to at all reasonable hours of business. 

SEC. 17. That the government and eg gh of affairs of the company shall 


be hian Y mab of in number, who shall be stockholders 


, and treasurer, who 
in such sum as the paid direc- 
Rend vbw eee, 


tors may require for the faithful disch 


can vin the board of directors by the 6 ther wiso, o 
2 Hor, the vacancy occasioned thereby shall filled b byi the 8 
rectors. 
EC. 18. That the directors shall have the power to make and be such 
deem needful proper touch- 


by-laws, rules, and 9 as they s 
the tion ment of the stock, N und effects 


of the reid pee not N to the charter or to ws of the United 
States and the ordinances of the District of Columbia. 

Seo. 19. That there shall ia at least an annual meeting of the 2 
for choice of directors, to be holden at such time and a eee under such 
ditions, and uj such notice as the said com heir by-laws may PER 
scribe, and said directors shall annually eh capert ie waiting or 
ce to the stockholders. 


1 fort: 


ae for each such offense not less than twenty-five nor more 
than one 5 


dollars to said company, to be recovered as other fines and 


drunk, rderly, unclean, or con maps 
e legal fare exacted, or to comply with the 
tions of the company. 


other cause than that of 
diseased, or re to pay 
lawful general 


_ Insert “ten,” so that it will read“ 


should not be able to come to 
any land which the 


3 for the condemnation for the 
use of 98 so much o T 
necessary line 


as said court may prescribe for such purposes. 


Thecommittee recommend the adoption of the following amend- 
ments: 

In section 1 eS ee page pe ace the word“ Columbia“ down to the 

In section 2, line 7, strike out “deemed;” in line 4. section 4, strike out the 
word “and,” and in line 5, after the word! add and the amount paid 


In section 5, line 3, after the word “pattern,” insert “all,” and add, after 
the word “railways,” in the line, “wherever more.than one of the 
shall be constructed on any of ine panio 
lumbia, the width of the space between two 
not 2 
In the sixth section, strike out the word as“ where it first occurs; in line 
4, insert “such,” and strike out, after the word “order,” down to and includ- 
ing the word“ im the fifth line, and insert as the Commissioners of 
the District of Columbia may require.“ 
In line 9 of section 12, strike out “five” and insert ten.“ Also, in line 12, 
the same amendment; and in line 15, after the word “time,” add“ but at 
the entire stock subscribed shall be paid within six months 
ption, and the whole amount shall be paid within 
13, strike out the word “five,” in line 9, and also in line 12, and 
ten per centum; add to this section: 
the franchise sores, Bom pa hi ce 
vidual or corporation before road ve been 
cons for business.” 
In line 2 of section 20, strike 
24: “Provided, That the extension 
whether acquired by condemnation or shall 
blic use in the same manner and subject to the same regula and con- 
that apply to other streets and aventes in the District of Columbia occu- 
by street railways.” 


Mr.HEARD. The amendments which were 
District Commissioners as well as those pro y the commit- 
tee are all printed in italics in the bill and have been read as a 

tof it. I move, therefore, that the amendments be voted for 


ross. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the amendments be considered together. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the amendments were considered, 
and adopted. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I would like to ask the 
gentleman in charge of the bill whether there is any provision 
requiring, in case they shall adopt the electric system on this 
road, that the wires shall be placed under ground. 

Mr.HEARD. There is not, for the reason that this line is en- 
tirely outside of the city limits, being designed simply to make 
connection in the District of Columbia with a road already char- 
tered under the laws of Maryland outside of the District and 
which is seeking to get into the District, but not into the cit 
proper. The terminus of the road is Rhode Island avenue an 
Fourth street east extended and outside of the city limits. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. But these streets are 
being rapidly extended in that direction, and the city limits will 
probably reach that point in time. 

Mr. I would ask my friend from Maryland, whose 
district is interested in the bill, to state what the road is. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. The reason I ask the 
question is that most of the bills proposing to charter railway 
companies here have required that in case of the use of electric 
wires they shall be placed underground. 

Mr. ARD. t is where the lines are in the city limits. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Now, this does not do it. 
Personally, I am in favor of having the wires overhead both in 
the city and outof the city. I believe that the subway wire sys- 
tem is a mistake, but I notice that in the permission given to 
other new com and to companies now in existence to con- 
struct electric lines the condition is affixed that the wires shall 
be put underground, and if we are going to make a rule let us 
make it not only for the city but for that part of the District that 
now lies without the city, but which soon become a part of 
the city practicall 


Mr. ME TON. Mr. Speaker, the scope and purpose of this 
bill are simply to allow a Maryland corporation, now in exist- 
ence under the laws of that State, to make a connection with the 
road which is proposed to be built there to the City of Washing- 
ton and its railways reaching into that of the city. This 
road does not run more than a mile within the limits of the Dis- 
trict, and does not touch the city itself. Thep of itis that 
these gentlemen, who are incorporated under the laws of the 
State of Maryland, are seeking to make facilities for rta- 
tion from the villages along the route of this road to the City of 
Washington. They come now to the line of the District of Co- 
lumbia, and in order to enable them to get within the District 
they have asked for the passage of this bill, The bill has not the 


ested by the 
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provision in it which the gentleman from. SE IMF, BRECK- 

INRIDGE] suggests, but he will please bear in mi at that por- 

tion of the District of Columbia outside of the city limits which 

is affected by this bill is absolutely in the country to-day. 

Paap HEARD. That is not required as to any road outside of 
o cit, 


Mr. COMPTON. Ido not believe, as suggested by my friend 
[Mr. HEARD], that this has been required of any company out- 
side of the city. Therefore there can be no justice in requi: 
it ofthiscorporation. Now, in so far as the provisions of the bi 
are concerned, I think it will meet the objection of the most 
technical lawyer and the strictest constructionist upon this floor. 
ae 1 that can guard the rights and interests of the 
people is embodied in this bill. There can be no reasonable ob- 
jection to the bill as it is prepared, with the amendment sug- 
gested by the Commissioners and by the committee. 

Mr. SEERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an amendment 
to section 20, in line II. I think there is an error in the print. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend section 20, as follows: 

Strike out, in line 11. eae ARR words “said co and insert the 
words “the District of Columbia“ and insert in line 13, after the word 
“Hable,” the words “to the said company." 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, I think that is a very proper 
amendment, and I accept it. I think there was an omission in 
the original bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. / 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
rib ee and being engrossed, was accordingly read the third 
time an 8 

On motion of Mr. HEARD, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. : 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. ° 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. MCCOOK, its Secretary, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 5755) to provide for terms of the United States circuit and 
district courts at Cumberland, Md. 

It also announced that the Senate had insisted on its amend- 
ments disagreed to by the House of Representatives, had agreed 
to the conference asked by the House on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon, and had appointed Mr. HALE, Mr. 
ALLISON, and Mr. COCKRELL as said conferees on the part of 
the Senate. 

It also announced that the Senate had passed joint resolution 
(S. R. 44), authorizing the Librarian of Congress to exhibit 
certain documents at the World’s Columbian Exposition; in 
which concurrence was requested. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the purpose of considering general appropria- 


tion bills. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, have all points of order been 
reserved against the Army bill? If not, I desire to reserve all 
points of order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that all points of or- 
der have been reserved. 

The motion of Mr. dee eee Pearse to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the Ss of 


considering general appropriation bills, with Mr. WILSON of 
Loe 
j eh The Clerk will report the title of the pend- 
he Clerk read as follows: 
A bill R. making a riations fo: 
the year ror Bes June 20 isos and for Gener puree Ee SE NS 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. [ask unanimousconsent to dispense with 
the first formal reading of the bill, as I shall have the report 
read 5 which gives a succinct statement of the pro- 
visions of the bill. Thatwillavoid consuming considerable . 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTH- 
WAITE] asks unanimous consent to dispense with the first formal 


ko the bill. Is there objection? 
Mr. HOLMAN. With the understanding that the report shall 
be read, I have no objection. 

Mr. BREC. E of Kentu Iwill ask the gentleman 
from Ohio if he intends to continue the consideration of the bill 
this afternoon? 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. It is just seven minutes after 4, and I in- 
tend to occupy the time until about 5 o'clock. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. It looks as though there 
were not many of us here, and those of us who are here have been 
busily engaged all day. > 
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The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. AITE]? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does the gentleman intend toindulge in some 
general debate on the bill? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. So far as it may be desired. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well, it would hardly be proper to take up 
the bill by sections this afternoon. 

Mr, OUTHWAITE. 3 entirely upon how much 
general debate is desired, if any. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will say to the gentleman that I think gen- 
eral debate should occupy at least the remainder of the session 
this evening, and that the bill shall be considered by sections 
hereafter. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I am not aware of anybody who wishes 
to speak on the bill in general debate. If there be any, oppor- 
tunity will be gian. I would to the proposition that until 
5 o'clock be occupied 8 general debate, if so much is needed. 

The CHAIR 8 . objection to the request of the 

entleman from Ohio to th the first reading of the bill? 
Sree use.] The Chair ease none, and it is so ordered. 
HWAITE. I ask the Clerk to read the report on the 
bills as it contains as much statement as I desire to make con- 
cerning the contents. 
The report was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Military to which was referred so much of the 
letter of estimates as relates to the 


tary establishment, incl appro- 
for its F 1893, su ts a bill 
ox that purpose of the same. 
to 3 $A, 82. 
spec appro) tions for the same purpose for the preceding fiscal years were 
as follows: 


The estimates for 1892-93 2 
$867,879.37 less than the . ear ending 
June 30, and 81, 708,557.77 less than the es or the coming year 
T e roprig tes BS 8.818. . while the law 
for the „ year provides for 81 19 for the same p This 
substantially from the zy crease under the law of pay 


@ retired lis, or who wili be Placed 
an increase of the number of 


= 701 the N sre ee deficiency in th 
‘or ae was a e appro- 
pranon for 1891 . item ot about 840,000 in the amount appro- 
we is ein this bill to prevent the recurrence of a 


. — are for mol service of officers of 


when travel 3 — 
f arp erak tie cor TEON ito not wit the inthe beer 
any ions o ‘or u e 
K any re will not be in the slightest embarrassed b by them and that the 
department will be able to meet all The items for mileage of 


— thee when traveling without troops, is somewhat within the control of 
the War De and omar readily be reduced without detriment to the 


Without casualties or 9 foc gee the corps be reduced 
below the number authorized, and there yaar pens Fone the place ot an 
officer retired for age in September next. tions are being 


received for a tment in this corps in oats of early vacancies 

“In view of the great number of posts that have been abandoned in the 
last three — and the probability that others will be in the immediate 
future, that these posts are, as a rule, the remote ones, pence ied — uiring the 
most travel and time to reach, the might be still further uced with- 
3 jury to the service. Besides t most of the posts and arsenals are 

in or near oos, and the force at TC 

ments can be made by checks sent by mail or by money sent by express, at a 
decided saving of time and HARET 

“To send a paymaster and clerk 100 or 200 miles to 1 15 and in several 
cases less than 25 men, requiring fro: . eee 
ally, for each post, seems an antiquated and un ess-like method, and I 
have e at 4 directed that payments at se veral points be made in the man- 
ner above indicated. The ores eae be safely iced to 25 majors, or even 
less; if the Secretary of War 


Army of 45,000, in which the -General concurs. 

In the ter’s Department the first reduction is in the appropria- 
tion for ar supplies, the amount of which is $53,000 below the estimates 
and $78,000 below the law of 1892. The second reduction is an incidental ex- 


pense of $50,000, and the third is for the purchase of horses of $15,000, All of 


these can be e without injury to the service and leave sufficient amounts 
to the credit of each of these funds. To the first, #2,600,000; to the second, 
£625,000; and to the third, 3 

For arm the bill provides concen peri and that item is sup- 


y trans; tion 
plementea in the bill with the following new legislation 
That hereafter no money appro’ ed for army transportation shall be 
used in payment of the transportation of troops and supplies of the Army 
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a 5 nonbonded lines owned, controlled, or operated by the Union 
Deal Northern Rail — — including the lines of the Oregon Short Line and 


, or the Southern Pacific Co 
over lines pax eee y ni ts Pacios System. . 


a 


mstruction a of 
hospitals, —— m the 


ror pen RTE of quarters for hospital 8 including the extra- 


ospitals: For constructions and re 
e — — pay of enlisted men employe 


duty pay of enlisted men employed on same, e 
e estimate upon which this 2 i stom 1 is based is made by the Sur- 
-General in accordance vae owing regulation, he obta this 
ormation from the medical om: 


1608. The Surgeon-General will fur a to the Quartermaster-General, in 
sufficient time for the latter to consider in his annual cenata a statement 


showing the hospital repairs which will bably be uired d the en- 

ioe year, with the probable cost of R appro PR Fe (an Army ons, ed. 
The expending of 6 has, until within the few at of 

been confined to the hich its estimate was viz., that o 

the necessities 8 at completed or established which wene 


soned with troo During late years Congress has, from time to Sone — 
special appropr ations of money for the construction of the “necessary build- 


ings,” etc., at new Eee be seen by conside: extracts from the 
several acts the establishment of new posts. 

In the 5 of hospitals a and see erg stewards’ quarters for these 
new posts th ed that they should be for 


e 5 Ta eta Second Com ed, 


views of the oum 
8 have, however, prevailed, ed, and th the the general 
the following of construct: tals and Sheridan: 


expenses 
ters at the new posts of Forts Logan, 


a — and She 

uarters. 

ee W intention of Congress is clearly defined in the ag me the on 
similar buil 


will have to bear also sna expense for constructing 
ge | nas a atthe — — military posts 


The committee have therefore introduced the words in the bill so as ta 
clearly 2 the 5 of Congress to include hospitals among the nec 


be erected out of the specific appro; tions made in the 
case of each new fortas the work and —.— of thats o fund. 
An increase of 825,000 is made for clothing, camp, wy m equipage 


for this reason, that under the recent There 
ere 


greater wor 0 
more Propus meet the wants of the ‘Army 
Territories. 


A change in the law hee ob pe ane Mag a manner of purchasing medicines and 
. en . is 9 in accordance with a letter from the 
tting one from the Surgeo! eral recommend- 


n- Gen 
t, — eee letters are appended to this re 
oropriation for the Engineer Department is Popa ie something 
above the ate hao the past four years, but this is necessary because of the 
destruction of the greater part of the supply of pontoon bridge mate- 
rials at Wiets Point. 


ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT. 


The Ordnance Department is provided for substantially as for the current 
year, except that but $130,000 is given in this bill for the manufacture of me- 
tallic ammunition for small arms and ammunition for reloading cartrid 
and tools for the same, etc., as against $150,000 for the same in this 
current year. The committee is advised thatthereisa considers: le supply of 
those materials on hand already, and believe it might be well not to go on 
manufacturing to be put in store while the progress of invention in di- 
3 is such that the small arms may soon become wholly or partially ob- 
solete. 

For the . an Sarees of $130,000 is recommended, the 
same amount the act for t =. 8 A larger sum was esti- 
mated, upon the theory that the 8 be recruited to the full author- 
ized 5 of 25,000 enlisted men. ‘his will Baar prove to be the case, 
and the 5 of $130,000 for that purpose is deemed to be sufficient by the 
co 

While sock reductions have been made as would bring the appropriations 
within the lowest amount compatible with the best interests of the military 
establishment, they still are cient to avoid the necessity for a deficiency 


and to enable the service to show its usual progress in eficiency. 
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House Ex. Doc. No. 99, Fifty-second Congress, first session.] 
WAR DEPARTMENT, Washington, January 22, 1592. 

Sm: I have the honor to transmit herewith a letter from the Surgeon-Gen- 
eral of the Army, dated the 19th instant, recommending an amendment to 
the bill ee eee for the supportot the Army for the fiscal 
ear ending June 30, 1893, so as to provide t so much of section 3709 of the 
vised Statutes as uires advertisement before purchase shall not apply 

to the purchase of m and hospital supplies. 


respectfull 
r S. B. ELKINS, Secretary of War. 
The SPEAKER OF THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, SURGEON-GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
Washington, January 19, 1892. 

Sin: I have the honor to recommend that the following be laid before the 

S er of the House of ‘esentatives: 

on 3709 of the Re Statutes provides that All purchases and con- 
tracts for supplies or service in any of the Departments of the Government 
* shall be made by advertising a sufficient time previously for pro- 
posals e same.“ 

In comp ce With this law, the medical and hospital supplies required 
for the use of the Army are so obtained, mvolving, as a rule, a delay of from 
three to five months, and sometimes 1 from the date of ee 
until all the formalities have been complied with and the articles delive 
accepted, and paid for. 

Section 3721, Revised Statutes, is as follows: 

“The provisions which uire that supplies 5 the 

of the Navy from the lowest bidder, after ad ment, not 
apply to * * * medicines.” 

1 am satisfied 7 i — — 2 the interest ot the 8 ese hg —— oe 
ore recommend t e making a priation for the Army, — 
tal Department,“ for the fiscal ya ending June 30, 1893, 
provision incorporated, so that 
the aforsald item of the 8 will read as follows, the words in 

italics being those submitted in this letter: 

Purchase of Loerie and ene pee 5 nee. . 3 2 

eral t sanita! Ons eepe Sr cal purveying de: z 
888 — — care and tment of officers and Enlisted men of the 
aay and Si Corps on duty at posts and stations for which no other pro- 
vision is e; for the proper care and treatment of cases in the army suf- 


Very respectfully, 


C. SUTHERLAND, 
Surgeon- General, United States Army. 
The SECRETARY OF WAR. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, SECOND COMPTROLLER'’S OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 11, 1889. 
CONSTRUCTION OF A HOSPITAL AT THE MILITARY POST NEAR NEWPORT, KY. 
By the actof March 3, 1887 (24 Stats., 555), the sum of $100,000 was appropri- 
a for the “erection of ne and suitable buildings“ at a military pes 
near Newport, Ky., and by the act of March 2, 1889, the additional sum of $€0,- 
000 was appropriated for completion of construction of buildings at this 
t. 


‘The estimates of the War Department for said buildings include the con- 
struction of a hospital. In the annual Army bills there is always inserted 
a general provision for construction and repairs of hospitals.” (See 23 
Stats., 111; 24 Stats.. 98; 25 Stats., 486.) 

Under section 3678, Revised Statutes, which provides that all sums ap- 
pro ted for the various branches of expenditures in the public service 
shall be applied solely to the objects for which they are 55 made, 
and for no others,” the aan arises, from which appropriation must the 
cost of said hospital at Ne rt Barracks be paid? has limited the 

buildings at this post to #150,000, and if a hospital is 
buildings" of a military post, as are the barrac 
quarters, and storehouses, there can be no question but that its cost must be 
borne by the specific appropriation of $150,000; otherwise it is useless for Con- 
gress to limit the cost of the buildings at any post, and the whole logic of 
ific appropriations falls to the ground. It has been repeatedly held 
this office that when a specific 1 is available no other Be a - 
ation (which otherwise might construed to authorize an expenditure in 
general terms) can be drawn u 

Thenecessary buildings at Ne rt Barracks, Ky., are to be constructed 
at a cost of not more than $150,000. The question, therefore, resolves itself 
into the determination of what are the necessary buildings“ at a military 
post. By reference to N Regulations, i881, paragraph 1824, it will be ob- 
served that under this h. are meluded the permanent buildings for the use 
of the Army as barracks, quarters, hospitals, storehouses, offices, and stables. 
If I am correct, therefore (and the Army Regulations seem to bear me out), 
in including a hospital among the n. buildings“ at amilitary post, 
Iam unable to justify an expenditure from ps yng a other than the 
two s c appropriations above named—81 and $50,000. If expendi- 
ture m any other appropriation were allowed, it would be manifestly ab- 
surd and useless for Congress to place limitations w the amount of 
money to be expended in connection with any specific o ject. or, in other 
words, the practice of 8 specific appropriations fails of its purpose, and 

ued. 


might as well be discontin: 
B. F. GILKESON, Comptroller. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, no member of the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs desires to discuss the bill in general 
debate, and unless some member of the Committee of the Whole 
desires to discuss it, I will ask that we proceed to the reading of 

“the bill b hs. 

The CHAIRMAN The Clerk will proceed with the reading 

of the bill by paragraphs, as no gentleman seeks the floor. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

RETIRED OFFICERS. 

For pay of officers on the retired list,and for officers who may be placed 
thereon during the current year, 81. 122, 401.35. 

For additional to such officers for length of service, to be paid with 
their current monthly pay, $334,111.90. 

Mr. BRETZ. I would like to ask the gentleman in charge of 
the bill what is meant by the paragraph, beginning with line 22, 
for additional pay to such officers”? What entitles them to 
this additional pay: I understand that they are officers retired 
upon pay, who have nothing todo. Is that true? 

Mr. O AITE. This additional pay is not additional to 
the pay for length of service. Now, this additional pay for length 
of service is a provision of law whereby the officers receive an 
increase of pay for each period of five years which they shall 
serve; and this is that additional pay provided. 

Mr. BRETZ. I did not understand. I thought that was a 
proposition paying them as retired officers an addition to the 
amount already fixed by law. 

Mr. OUT AITE. No; itis for length of service. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For one expert accountant for the Inspector-General, $2,500. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Lask unanimous consent to over this 
part of the bill withoutoffering an amendment that I am directed 
to offer by the committee. It is simply to change from a place 
on page 23 to this place in the bill a provision for pay of a clerk, 
At the request of some members of the committee I ask permis- 
sion to pass it for the present, with leave to return to it hereafter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the uest of the 
gentleman from Ohio? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


employed with the Army without pay, as ides and scouts; for ents 
for cooked rations for recruiting parties or recruits; for hot coffee 2 


„advertising, commercial newspapers, use of tele- 
phones, office furniture; for temporary buildings, cellars, and o means 
of protecting subsistence supplies (when not provided the Quartermaster’s 
Department); for bake ovens at and in the field and repairs thereof; 
for extra pay to enlisted men employed on extra duty in the Subsistence De- 
ent for periods not less than ten be at rates fixed by law; for com- 
pensationof c vilians 9 in the Su ice Department, and for other 
necessary expenses incident to the purchase, care, preservation, issue, ~~ 
and accounting for subsistence supplies for the Army; for the ess fd o 
the tion allowances for commutation in lieu of rations to enlisted men 
on furlough, to ordnance sergeants on ror hed ungarrisoned posts, to enlisted 
men stationed at places where rations in kind can not be economically issued, 
to enlisted men traveling on detached duty when it is impracticable to carry 
rations of any kind, to enlisted men selected to contest for places or prizes in 
the department, division, and army rifle competitions w. traveling to, 
from, and at places of contest; in $1,700,000, to be expended under the di- 
rection of the Secretary of War; not more than $110,000 thereof shall be 
“pate to the payment of civilian employés of the Subsistence ent, 
= eros no enlisted man shall be entitled to receive more than one ra- 

on . 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I desire to offer the amendment I send 
to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On 11, after the word “daily,” in line d. add: “ Provided, That sergeants 
of o nce shall receive the same allowance of clothing as other sergeants 
in like staff departments.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr.HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the attention of 
the gentleman from Ohio to the last provision of that paragraph, 
where it is stated— 

Not more than $110,000 thereof shall be applied to the payment of civilian 
employ és of the Subsistence Department. 

I wish to inquire whether that amount can not be materially 
reduced without any injury to the service? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That is the amount which has been ap- 
propriated for this pu for some years past; and upon inquiry 
from the Commissary-General of Subsistence we received infor- 
mation that it could not well be reduced. He stated that this 
amount was necessary to conduct the business of that department. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Enlisted men can be employed in that serv- 
ice. A number of enlisted men are assigned to clerical duties, 
and why can not a greater number be assigned? That subject 
was discussed carefully and very thoroughly two years ago, and 
then, I think, the sentiment was quite general that that item 
might be materiallyreduced. I think the item has been the same 
as it is now for years; but it is a large sum to be paid out for this 
purpose when enlisted men are always anxious to get that kind 
r War PE. 

Mr. O AITE. The enlisted men now engaged in such 
employment are rather too large a proportion of the Army. The 
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enlisted men who are used for such purposes are taken from their 
soldier duties and thus decrease the effective force of the Army, 
ming laborers and clerks. There are no more reasons, it 
occurs to me, why enlisted men should be detailed for that pur- 
than for work in the War Department or for work in any of 


e other 8 
` Mr. HOL They can be detailed for work in the War 
Department. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I mean to do all the work that is now 
done by the clerical force. This amount is n because of 
the superior clerical ability required by the men w hase 
the subsistence stores, who allot them, who keep the books show- 
ing to which posts they go, and how theyare distributed. The 
must be men of more clerical ability than is ordinary in enlist 
men, 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Inreply tothe gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], I will remind him of the fact that it used 
to be the custom to have men in the 3 service employed in 
the War Department, but it came to be regarded as a bad system 
A. HOLMAN. But there is no la Tee 

2 But there is no law against it; simply a reg- 
ulation of See ee i 

Mr. WHE of Alabama. A regulation of the Department 
for the improvement of the service. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, at the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], I ask unanimous consent 
that the portion of the bill which relates to the Quartermaster’s 
Deparment be passed over for the present, and that the Clerk 
proceed to read from the top of e 19 of the bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I desire also that the matter in relation to 
“ army transportation,” on the fourteenth page, shall be passed 
over. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. How much does the gentleman ask to 
have passed over? 

Mr. HOLMAN. All under the head of Quartermaster’s De- 
partment,” and all under the head of ‘‘Army transportation.” 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Then I ask unanimous consent to pass 
over the bill until we come to the purchase of horses,” on page 
14, oe to pass over the provision in regard to army trans- 
portation. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let him pass over down to and including 


“army dete cen oo 

Mr. OUT AITE. Then let the Clerk begin with“ barracks 
and quarters.” 

There was no objection. . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For construction-of quarters for hospital stewards at mili posts al- 

established and eee . ot ted men 
employed on the same, ——— usand dollars: That the posts at 
w such quarters shall be constructed shall be designated by the Secre- 
tary of War, and quarters shall be built by contract, after legal advertise- 
ment, whenever the same is practicable. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, by an omission of the 
printer the word seven“ is omitted before the word ‘‘thou- 
rat in that paragraph, and I ask unanimous consent to insert 

t. 
There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


The Clerk read as follows: 

For manufacture of metallic ammunition for small arms and ammunition 
for rel cartridges, and tools for the same, incl the cost of targets 
and ma for target practice, and marksmen's and insignia for 


all the arms of the service, $130,000. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Iam directed by the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs to move to amend that ph by str out 
the word “ thirty,“ before thousand,“ in the last line, in- 
serting “‘ fifty;” so as to make it read“ $150,000,” that being the 
amount heretofore appropriated for the manufacture of metallic 


ammunition for arms, etc. This is upon the recommenda- 
tion of the brigadier-general in charge of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 


Mr. HOLMAN. How much was the first estimate? 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. The estimate was $150,000, the same as it 
has been for some years past. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For pay of a clerk attendant on the collection and classification of military 
information, $1,500. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to pass over that paragraph for the present. It relates to the 
clerk of whom I spoke earlier in the bill. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The Clerk completed the reading of the remaining portions of 
the bill not over by consent. : - 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. Is the gentleman from Indiana . HOL- 
MAN] oe now to dispose of the paragraphs that have been 

over 

Mr. HOLMAN. Not thisevening. It is quite late, and, be- 
sides, there is no quorum present. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that the 
committee do now rise. 

The poten ag L inne peake 

ingly rose; and the S r having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. WILSON of West V i fran che Com 
mittee of the Whole, reported that the had under consider- 
ation the Army appropriation bill, and come to no resolution 
thereon. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. ATNER. ask the gentleman to withdraw that mo- 
tion for a moment, while I ask for the present consideration of a 
resolution. 

Mr. OUTHW AITE. I will withdraw it at the request of the 
gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. BOATNER. Mr. Speaker, Lask unanimous consent for the 

resent consideration of the resolution which I send to che Clerk’s 


esk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
RESOLUTION. 
[As a substitute for H. R. 777, 788, 1951, 1961, and 1070. 

Resolved, That the foll bills (H. R. 777, 783, 1951, 1961, and 1970) for the 
relief I. B. Beard, estate of T. M. Tucker, Sarah A. Powell, William Law- 
head, administrator of John Lawhead, and E. With 
of Claims under the OCO ROE Bor Geng eee 
1 suits the Government of the United States, approved 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana? 

Mr. KILGORE. I would like tosuggest to the gentleman from 
Louisiana that to refer those cases to the Court of Claims in ac- 
cordance with the terms of that resolution would afford no relief 
totheparties. The Tucker act bears date March 3, 1887, and that 
act specinoatiy provides that the court shall not have jurisdiction 
of what are known as war claims,” and this is a war claim. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana? 

Mr. KILGORE. I think I should be inclined to object, Mr. 
Speaker, because this reference would not do the parties any 
good. 5 

Mr. BOATNER. I do not know, Mr. Speaker, that that ob- 
jection is one which concerns anybody but the parties. [Laugh- 
ter. 

r. KILGORE. Well, it is just as I say. That law provides 
that the court shall not have jurisdiction of claims of the class 
commonly known as war claims. Under the Tucker act the 
House or Senate, or any committee of the House or Senate, may 
refer claims of this character under the Bowman act, and under 
that act loyalty is a jurisdictional fact which must be inquired 
into prelim: atin 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Louisiana? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think the report ought to be read. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. order! 

demanded, which is 


The SPEAKER. The regular order 
uivalent to an objection. i 
r. OUTHW. . Mr. Speaker, I renew my motion that 
the House do now adjourn. 
The motion was to; and the House accordingly (at 4 
o'clock and 55 minutes p. m.) adjourned. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 30f Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
refe to Committees of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky, from the Committee on War 

: The bills (H. R. 3381) for the relief of John A. McDaniel, 
of Pulaski County, Ark.; (H. R. 3382) for the relief of A.C. Kerr, 
of Patterson Bluffs, Logan County, Ark.; (H. R. 3377) for relief 
of the estate of Charles Lobell; (H. R. 6168) for the relief of Mrs. 
Elizabeth L. Traweek, of Sebastian County, Ark.; (H. R. 6164) 
for the relief of James A. Mitchell, of Sebastian County, Ark.; 
(H. R. 3829) for the relief of Henry W. ae dem R. 3383) for the 
relief of Elvy Brewer, of Saline County, Ark., with a resolution 
that they be referred to thé Court of Claims. (Report No. 657.) 

Also, the bills (H. R. 807) for the relief of James R. Lafferay; 
ee a for the relief of Abner D. Lewis, of P County, 
Clark County, Ark.; (H. R. 2881) for the relief of Martha A. 
Lanford; (H. R. 2882) for the relief of John J. Govan; (H. R. 1042) 
for the relief of the estate of Richard Higgins, late of Phillips 
County, Ark.; (H. R. 4662) for the relief of Thomas Wallace, of 
Phillips County, Ark., with a resolution that they be referred 


to the Court of Claims. (Report No. 658.) 


-Marom 14, 


4306) for the relief of William Crow, of Okolona, 
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Also, the bills (H. R. 3290) for the relief of J. W. Simmons, of 
Fayette 2 enn.; (H. R. 3292) for the relief of Mrs. W. A. 
Scott, of Hardeman County, Tenn.; (H. R. 1839) for the relief of 
Martha A. Booth, administratrix; (H. R. 3289) for the relief of 
estate of Geo W. Reeves, deceased, late of Fayette County, 
Tenn.; (H. R. ) for the relief of the estate of Julius Walker, 
deceased, of Memphis, Shelby County, Tenn.; (H. R. 1850) for the 
relief of the legal representatives of us Holbrook, deceased, 
of Shelby County, Tenn.; IE R. 1846) for the relief of Joseph A. 
Hill, of Fayette County, enn., with a resolution that they be 
referred to the Court of Claims. (Report No. 659.) 

Also, the bills (H. R. 2957) for the relief of Joel Cross, of Dade 
County, Ga.; (H. R. 5318) for the relief of Mary A. Bell, of 
Emanuel County, Ga.; (H. R. 4490) for the relief of the trustees 
of St. Philip’s Church, of Atlanta, Ga.; (H. R. 7037) for the re- 
lief of the estate of Martin Fraliex, deceused, late of Walker 
County, Ga.; (H. R. 5581) for the relief of Eli Frasuer, of Wil- 
kinson County, Ga., with a resolution that they be referred to 
to the Court of Claims. (Report No. 660.) 

Also, the bills (H. R. 2831) for the relief of W. Dallas Hay- 
wood, of Raleigh, N. C.; (H. R. 6785) for the relief of Elizabe 
T. Flowers and Sarah E. Bridges, of Wayne County, N. C.; (H. 
R. 5833) for the relief of the estate of Vasti Smith, deceased, of 
Wake County, N. C.; (H. R. 4079) for the relief of John C. Mc- 
Neil, Cumberland County, N. C.; (H. R. 5033) for the relief of 
Zaddock Meaders; (H. R. 5032) for the relief of E. W. Pellitee; 
155 R. 3540) for the relief of C. G. Holt, administrator of Wiley 

lt, deceased, of Wayne County. N. C.; (H. R. 4967) for the re- 
lief of H. C. Nixon, of Chowan Cunhs N. C.; (H. R. 2830) for 
the relief of Thomas R. Debnam, of eigh, N. C., with a reso- 
lution * they be referred to the Court of Claims. (Report 
No. 661. : < 

Also, a bill (H. R. 811) for the relief of James Miller, of Bour- 
bon 7 i; (Report No. 662.) 

By Mr. PAGE of Rhode Island, from the Committee on Claims: 

A bill (H. R. 3716) for the relief of Charles T. Russell. (Report 


o. 663. 

A bill . R 5242) for the relief of the estate of Horace Capron. 
(Report No. 664.) 

A bill (H. R. 1497) for the relief of Lewis McKenzie. (Report 


No. 665.) 
A bill (H. R. 2481) for the relief of the National New Haven 
Bank of the State of Connecticut. (Report No. 667.) 


A bill (H. R. 3583) for the relief of Maj. William M. Mayna- 
dier, a paymaster in the United States Army. {epoi No. 668.) 
By Mr. CLANCEY, from the Committee on War Claims: 

A bill {a R. 2112) for the relief of Lewis D. Allen. (Report 
No. 669. 

A 5100 R. 1019) for the relief of Jackson Briscoe. (Report 
No. 670. 

A bill H. R. 2195) for the relief of Lewis D. Allen. (Report 
No. 671.) 

A bill (H. R. 4384) for the relief of Mary E. Simerley, with a 
resolution that it be referred to the Committee on Claims. (Re- 
port No. 672.) 

By Mr. COX of New York, from the Committee on Claims: 

A bill (H. R. 4076) for the relief of the Old Dominion Steamship 


Company. (Repor? No. 673.) 

A bill (H. R. 4013) for the relief of James E. Kelsey and oth- 
ers. 1 No. 674.) 

(H. R. 1036) for the benefit of Logan and 33 Coun- 
ties and of the city of Louisville, Ky., and Sumner Davidson 
Counties, Tenn. (Report No. 675.) 

A bill H. R. 4969) for the relief of the heirs of Samuel Milli- 
ken, deceased. (Report No. 676.) 

By Mr. LOUD, from the Committee on Claims: A bill (H. R. 
2545 for the relief of Frank J. Burrows, late postmaster at Wil- 
liamsport, Pa. (Report No. 677.) 

Also, a bill (S. 1216) for the relief of William R. Wheaton and 
Charles B. Chamberlain, of California. (Report No. 686.) 

By Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions; 
A bill (H. R. 4728) to restore E. Trickey and children of 
Hartwell M. Trickey to pension ro (Report No. 678.) 

By Mr. WILSON of isso uri, from the Committee on Pen- 


ms: 
A bill (H. R. 2397) granting a pension to Stark Frazier 
with an amendment. (report . . 679.) ; 

A bill 05 R. 5365) granting a pension to Edward Thomas. 
(Report No. 680.) i 

A bill (H. R. 2164) granting an increase of pension to Andrew 
Kramer. oper No. 681.) 

By Mr. COBB of Missouri, from the Committee on War Claims: 
A bill (H. R. 4098) for the relief of William Wolfe. (Report No. 


682.) 3 
By Mr. WEVER, from the Committee on Claims: A bill (H. 


R. 4057) to provide for the adjustment of certain accounts of 
Edwin A. Merritt. (Report No. 683.) 

By Mr. PICKLER, from the Committee on War Claims: A 
bill (H. R. 6135) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Thomas L. Young. (Report No. 684.) 

By Mr. PAGE of Rhode Island, from the Committee on Claims: 
A bill (S. 726) for the relief of P. B. Sinnott, late Indian agent 
at Grande Ronde e ee of Oregon. (Report No. 685.) 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER, from the Committee on War Claims: 
A bill (H. R. 7771) for the relief of the Berks County icul- 
e 088. Horticultural Society, of Berks County, Pa. (Report 

o. 698. 

. ADVERSE REPORTS. 5; 

Under clause 24, Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered 
to the Clerk and laid on the table, as follows: 

By Mr. PAGE of Rhode Island, from the Committee on Claims: 
A bill (H. R. 5732) for the relief of William F. Wilson. (Re- 
port No. 666.) 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committee was disc from 
se" consideration of the following bill; which was re-referred as 
‘ollows: 
A bill (H. R. 6105) granting a sion to Thomas Williamson 
the Committee on Invalid P discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced, severally read twice, and 
referred as follows: 

gy far & CURTIS: A bill (H. R. 7196) toabolish the punishment 
of th and substitute therefor imprisonment for life—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7197) to define the crimes of murder in the 
first and second degree and manslaughter, and providing punish- 
ment thereof, and toabolish the punishment of death—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAIN: A bill (H. R. 7198) to authorize the Gulf, 
Kansas and Dakota Railroad Company to construct and operate 
a railroad, telegraph, and telephone line from Bismarck, N. Dak., 
through the States and nations in the Indian Territory via San 
Antonio, Tex., to the city of Brownsville, Tex., with branches 
to Corpus Christi, Aransas Harbor, Rockport, Port Lavaca, 
Valasco, and Galveston, in the State of Texas, granting to said 
railroad companies the right of way through the Indian Terri- 
tory, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Indian Af- 

a 


By Mr. FELLOWS (by request): A bill (H. R. 7199) to amend 
section 766 of the Revised Statutes of the United States—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STACKHOUSE: A bill (H. R. 7200) to equalize 
b of taxation by creating graduated income tax—to 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. WISE: A bill (H. R. 7201) to amend section 3355 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States as amended by section 1 
act of March 1, 1879, and section 3362 of the Re Statutes o 
the United States as amended by section 14, act.of March 1, 1879, 
and of January 9, 1883—to the Darmita on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR: A bill (H. R. 7202) for the amend- 
ment of section 2 of an act entitled An act to restrict ownership 
of real estate in the Territories to American citizens,” etc., ap- 
proved March 3, 1887—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 7203) to amend an act 
entitled An act to establish a court of private land claims and 
to provide for the settlement of private land claims in certain 
States and Territories,” approved March 3, 1891—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judi 2 . 

Also a bill (H. R. 7204) to provide for the admission of the State 
of Arizona into the Union, and for other purposes—to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

By Mr. VINCENT A. TAYLOR: A bill (H. R. 7205) for the re- 
lief of certain officers of the volunteer army, and for other pur- 

to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 7206) further to 
regulate immigration and prevent the importation of aliens un- 
der contract to perform labor, and in amendment of the various 
acts pertaining thereto—to the Select Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 7207) to regulate the sale 
of distilled and fermented liquors in the District of Columbia— 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HARVEY: A bill (H. R. 7208) authorizing the Secre- 
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tary of the Interior to lay off in lots, blocks, parks, streets, and al- 
leys certain lands in the Indian Territory, and to sell the same— 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. COMPTON: A bill (H. R. 7209) toauthorize the voce, 3 
nation of lines of military operations in the vicinity of Mobile 
and the waters of Mobile Bay, 1861 to 1865—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS (by request): A bill (H. R. 7210) to require pay- 
ment of pension 9 wives in certain cases where male pen- 
sioners and persons entitled to pensions desert or abandon their 
families, or are habitual drunkards, or for any reason fail and 
sp to support their families—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. McRAE: A bill (H. R. 7211) to annex a portion of the 
Chocktaw Nation, Indian Territory, to the eastern judicial dis- 
trict of Arkansas for judicial purposes—to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 7212) to ean ey the pensions 
of those who have lost limbs and have additional disabilities to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 7213) to amend an act entitled 
“An act authorizing the appointment of receivers of national 
banks, and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 1876—to the 
Committee on Banking and arpa 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: A bill (H. R. 7214) to increase the ef- 
ficiency of the coast defense—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD): A bill (H.R. 7215) to amend section 19 of 
an act entitled An act to regulate commerce,” approved February 
4, 1887 to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FITCH: A bill (H. R. 7216) to authorize the registration 
of trade-marks and protect the same to the Committee on Pat- 


ents, 

By Mr. GORMAN: A bill (H. R. 7217) to restore widows of 
Union soldiers and sailors to the right of pension—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOSEPH: A bill (H. R. 7218) to aid the Territory of 
New Mexico to support a school of mines—to the Committee on 
the Public Lands, 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 7219) to 
improve reserve bordering on Whittington avenue, on West 
Branch of Hot waster Creek, Hot Springs, Ark.—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings Grounds. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A resolution to amend clause 3, Rule XXVI, 
e House rules—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WISE: A memorial of the General Assembly of Vir- 
, requesting increased mail facilities in the country dis- 

tricts—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Virginia: A memorial of the General 
Assembly of Virginia, for the erection of amonument to Matthew 
Fontaine Maury—to the Committee on the Library. 


of 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi (by request): ‘A bill (H. R. 7220) 
for the removal of charge of desertion of Samuel T. Loftin, Com- 
pany E, First Louisiana Cavalry Volunteers—to the Committee 
on eat | Affairs. 

By Mr. BAILEY (by request): A bill (H. R. 7221) for the re- 
lief of John H. Choice—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of 1 A bill (H. R. 7222) for the 
as of the estate of R. M. Ely—to the Committee on War 

ms. 

By Mr.CAMINETTI: A bill (H. R. 7223) for the relief of Gott- 
lob Groezinger—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COGSWELL: A bill (H. R. 7224) granting a pension 
to ary H. Howard—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COBURN: A bill (H. R. 7225) granting a pension to 
Emily Leach—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COBB of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7226) granting a pen- 
sion to Julia P. Wright—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7227) for the relief of Luigi Botto—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DALZELL: A bill (H. R. 7228) for the relief of Mar- 
tha A. McMains—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DIXON: A bill (H. R. 7229) for the relief of Henry C. 
Worthington—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

a Mr. ENGLISH: A bill (H. R. 7230) granting an honorable 
discharge to James Conover—to the Committee on Military Af- 


fairs. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: A bill (H. R. 7231) to remove charges of 
desertion against Benjamin F. Samtaben—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FITCH: A bill (H. R. 7232) for the relief of Thomas J. 


Ackerman, of New York City—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. GEISSENHAINER: A bill (H. R. 7233) granting a 
pension to Jacob Dissenger—to the Committee on Pensions. J 
By Mr. HAYES of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 7234) granting a pen- 

sion to 1 the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7235) anting a pension to Mary A. Sipp— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7236) granting a pension to Julia S. Tomp- 
kins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7237) ganing a pension to James N. Kirt- 
ley—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7238) granting a pension to Amanda Ather- 
ton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, abill (H. R. 7239) granting a pension to Elizabeth Boller— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. Haynes of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7240) granting a pension 
to Mrs. Barbara Bauman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KYLE: A bill (H. R. 7241) for the relief of Robert Rai- 
ford, deceased, late of Marshall County, Miss.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

d Ey Mr. LEWIS: A bill (H. R. 7242) for the relief of the estate 
of William Robinson, deceased, late of Noxubee County, Miss.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 7243) granting a pension to 
Ellen Connor, widow of Patrick Connor, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

5 5 Mr. MCCLELLAN: A bill (H. R. 7244) granting a pension 
to Florence Esther Williams, the blind daughter of Henry D. 
Willians, late a private in Gompany F, Sixty-fourth Regiment 
Iilinois Volunteers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: A bill (H. R. 7245) for the relief of Jel- 
ferson Pata the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, PIERCE: A bill (H. R. 7246) for the relief of Jesse L. 
e of Gibson County, Tenn. — to the Committee on War 

laims. : 

By Mr. SEERLEY: A bill (H. R. 7247) for the relief of Wil- 
liam H. Manning—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SNODGRASS (by request): A bill (H. R. 7248) for the 
relief of Agnes McIntyre, administratrix—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 7249) to increase the 
on of Capt. John De Pass—to the Committee on Invalid 
sions. ` . 

By Mr. SCULL: A bill (H. R. 7250) for the relief of Andrew 
Shoenfelt—to the Committee on War Claims 

By Mr. SMITH of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7251) granting an in. 
crease of pension to James I. Toler, late a private of Capt. John S. 
Hacker’s company, Second Regiment of ois Foot Volunteers, 
in the Mexican war—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7252) granting an increase of pension to Ira 
A. Milliorn, late of Company C, First Regiment of Second Call 
e p Volunteers, in the Mexican War- to the Committee on 

ensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7253) granting an increase of pension to Rev. 
Christopher C. Cash, late of Company D, Eighteenth Regiment 
of Missouri Volunteer Infantry, in the war of the rebellion—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7254) granting. an increase of pension to 
David Horn, late of Company C, First Regiment of Ohio Infantry 
Volunteers, in the Mexican war—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. VINCENT A. TAYLOR: A bill 55 R. 7255) i 
. pension to Sarah E. Oviatt—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7256) to amend the muster rolls of Company 
B, Ninth Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, so as to place 
thereon the name of William C. Armstrong—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7257) 1 7 5 8 a pension to Alonzo D. Bar- 
ber to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7258) ting increase of pension to Na- 
thaniel L. ern the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINCENT A. TAYLOR: A bill (H. R. 7259) granting 
an increase of pension to Ebenezer G. Bigelow—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7260) granting an increase of pension to 
George C. Abbey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: A bill (H. R. 7261) granting increase of 
pension to Jacob Telford—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VAN HORN: A bill (H. R. 7262) for the relief of Levi 
B. box—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. WILSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7263) removing 
charge of desertion against George Pittman—to the Committee 
on Milita: Affairs. 

Also a bill (H. R. 7264) removing the wear 
against George W. New—to the Committee on Mil 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7265) granting a pension to Lurena Wages— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 7266) for the re- 
lief of John McMurtrey, of Lauderdale County, Ala.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill os R. 7267) to place Col. George W. Getty, retired, 
on the retired list of the Army with the rank of major-general— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7268) for the relief of F. Varin—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

-By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 7269) for the relief of Marcus 
D. Box, late of First Regiment Missouri Volunteers to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7270) to remove the charge of desertion 
Spalon John Farrell, late of Cup F, Fifty-Fourth Indiana 

olunteers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD (by 5 Petition of Marcus Murray, 
late a private in Company B, Scott County [Mo.) Home Guards, 
asking for a pension to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of Cape Girardeau, Mo., praying for 
the enactment of such legislation as will prevent the opening of 
the Columbian Exposition on Sundays—to the Select Committee 
on the Columbian tion. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of John H. Choice, praying that 
his claim for property taken by the Army during the late war 
Ned referred to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War 


aims. 

By Mr. BARWIG: Two protests from Fond du Lac County, 
Wis., against the repeal of the import duty on barley or any 
modification thereof—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BEEMAN: Petitions of Economy, Poplar Springs, and 
Wall Granges, of Mississippi, to encourage silk culture, favoring 
a pure-food law, and to prevent gambling in farm products—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, favoring the pure-lard bill— 

the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, petitions of the same bodies to 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the 
and Currency. 

Also, a petition of citizens of Jasper County, Miss., favoring 
the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mr. BELTZHOOVER: Petition of citizens of Newburg, Pa., 
UEUS that the Columbian Exposition be closed on Sunday—to 
the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of Mount Holly Council, Order of United Ameri- 
can Mechanics, asking amendment to immigration laws—to the 
Select Committee on laratan and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizens of Mount Holly, Pa., asking for amend- 
ment of immigration laws—to the Select Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BRETZ: Petition of James Reynolds and others, of In- 
diana, praying for the enactment of a law subjecting oleomarga- 
rine to the provisions of the laws of the several States—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. $ 

By Mr. BRODERICK: Petition and memorial of E. T. Ukel 
and 50 others, of Nemaha penn f Kans., against making appro- 
priations for support of section institutions—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. | 

Also, petition of J. E. Anderson and 250 others of Wamego, 
Kans., praying for relief of William ETENI and to accompany 
House bill 6553—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROSIUS: Petitions of Octoraro Grange, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and Tulare Grange, of California, to prevent gambling in 
farm products and favoring a pure-food law—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 


to 
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Also, petition of the same bodies, favoring the pure-lard bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Octoraro Grange, to prohibit contracts 
discrediti g legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Coin- 


age, Weights, and Measures, 

Also, petition of the same body, to encourage silk culture—to 
the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BOUTELLE: Petitions of Pembroke, Island Falls, 
Mount Etna, and Valley Granges, of Maine, favoring the pure- 
lard bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, petitions of the same bodies, for free delive 


of rural 

mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 
Also, petitions of Pembroke, Island Falls, and Valley Granges, 

to encourage silk culture and to prevent gambling in farm prod- 


ucts—to the Committee on Agriculture. ‘ 

Also, petition of the Island Falls Grange, to prohibit contracts 
discrediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BRYAN: Petition of 8 citizens of Nebraska, in 
favor of the bill known as the Hatch bill, or the Senate bill known 
as the Washburn bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. - 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of same place, asking that the 
State of Nebraska be divided into two judicial districts—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, two petitions of citizens of the State of Nebraska, in re- 

to court circuits in that State—to the Committee on the 
udiciary. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey: Petition of citizens of 
the ‘United States in favor of increased pay for the Life-Saving 
Service—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of New Jersey, asking for a law sub- 
. oleomargarine to provisions of the laws of the several 

States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Petition of the Grand Rapids (Mich. 
Board of Trade, asking for the immediate p: of some b 
to establish a public telegraph system in the post-offices of the 
United States—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

By Mr. BUTLER: Four petitions of the following counties of 
Iowa: Howard, Blackhawk, Butler,and Dubuque, praying the re- 
auon of the tariff on barley—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of Upper Iowa University, praying the adoption 
of a constitutional amendment against the passage of any law 
establishing a religion, etc.—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COBURN: Resolutions of the Milwaukee Chamber of 
Commerce, favoring an amendment to the interstate-commerce 
law—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COVERT: Petition of Morris J. Terry and others, for 
the promotion of the efficiency of the Life-Saving Service—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CROSBY: Petition of O. M. Fernald and others, of Wil- 
liamstown, Mass., for courts and a system of law upon Indian 
reservations—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petition of Benjamin C. Warren and others, of Sheffield, 
Mass., for an amendment to the Constitution prohibiting aState 
from passing any law for the purpose of aiding by appropriation 
any 33 denomination, ete.—to the Committee on the Ju- 
dic 8 
By Vr. DALZELL: Two petitions, one of Acme Council, No. 
219, American Defense Association, and the other Braddock Coun- 
cil, No. 299, in favor of the passage of a bill to amend the natural- 
ization laws—to the Committee on the Judiciary. _. 

By Mr. DANIELL: Petitions of nine granges in New Hamp- 
shire, favoring a pure-food law, to encourage silk culture, and 
to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, favoring the pure-lard bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of the Granite Cutters’ Union of New Hampshire, 
to prevent convicts from working on Government work—to the 
Committee on Labor. : 

By Mr. DINGLEY: Petitions of Lake, Mount Vernon, and 
Round Mountain Granges, of Maine, favoring the pure-lard bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petitions from Round Mountain, Bear Mountain, and 
Lake Granges, to prevent gambling in farm products—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the Lake and Bear Mountain Granges, of 
Maine, to encourage silk culture—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also, a petition of the Bear Mountain Grange, favoring the 
pure-lard bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Albion P. Gamage and others, in regard to 
menhaden and mackerel fishing with purse seines—to the Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 
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By Mr. DIXON: Resolutions of the Bricklayers and Masons“ 
International Union, No. 1, of Butte, Mont., in favor of a bill to 
amend and enforce the eight-hour law—to the Committee on 
Labor. 


By Mr. DOLLIVER: Petition of 
ing that the present duty on barley of 30 cents per bushel be not 
uced back to 10 cents—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. FITHIAN: Memorial to Congress for a national alpha- 
bet—to the Committee on Education. 
Also tion of citizens of Clark County, III., in favor of the 
Hatch the Committee on 3 
By Mr. GEISSENHAINER: Petitions of Liberty Granges of 
New Jersey, favoring a pure-food law, to encourage silk culture, 
and to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committee 


citizens of Iowa, ask- 


on ture. 
Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural mails 
to the Committee on the P ffice and Post-Roads. 


Also, petition of the same body, favoring the pure-lard bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Mcans. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. : 

By Mr. GILLESPIE: Petition of 3,530 persons in Beaver 
County, Pa., asking that the World's Fair be closed on Sunday 
to the Select Committee on the Columbian tion. 

Also, petition of 102 members of Presbyterian Church at Wam- 
Pa., and 110 members of Presbyterian Church at Moravia, 

a., asking that the World's Fair be closed on Sunday—to the 
Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

ate eae of 166 citizens of Beaver County, Pa.; of 120 citi- 
zens of Butler County, Pa.; of 75 citizens of Lawrence County, 
Pa., asking passage of ‘‘An act in amendment to the various acts 
relative to im on and the importation of aliens under con- 
a or agreement to perform labor to the Committee on the 


By Mr HALL: Petition of citizens of McLeod County, Minn., 
for the passage of antioption bill—to the Committee on Agricul- 


ture. 

By Mr. HARE: Petition of George Rood and others, of Craw- 
ford. and Wyandot Counties, Ohio, for legislation gam- 
bling in 8 the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TER: Petitions of Green Valley, Trenton, and 
W. G , Of Ohio, to prevent gambling in farm prod- 
ucts—to the ttee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- à 

Also, petitions of the Weller and Trenton to encour- 
age silk culture, and of the Trenton Grange for a pure-food law 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Weller G , favoring the pure-lard 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Mea ns. 

Also, petitions of Sullivan Grange, of Ohio, favoring a pure- 
food law, to prevent 8 in farm products, and to encour- 
age silk culture—to the Committee on Agriculture. . 

Also, petition of thesame body, to prohibit contracts discredi 
ing legal-tender currency—to the ttee on Banking and 


Currency. 
Also, petition of the same bod Sopa grt! a eee 
to the Committee on the P. ffice and Post- 

Also, petition of the citizens of Ashland, Ohio, favoring an 
aire eget me Committee Gr Agriculture. 1 
Also, pe o same , favoring a pure-lard law— 

the Committee on Ways oat Mens, 

Also, five petitions of citizens of Galion, Crawford County, 
Ohio, praying for extension of free mail delivery—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the abi herpes Church of Ashland County, 
Ohio, praying for the control of the World’s Fair—to the Select 
Cominittes on the Columbian E tion. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of I. N. Bye and 5 other citizens 
of Polk County, Wis., aski of the Washburn-Hatch 
antioption bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. z 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, 
Wis., in favor of so am 

uire uniform bills of lading and to ee carriers 
in interstate commerce from ting their common-law liability 
as common carriers—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Also, remonstrance of Col. C. R. Gill Post, Grand Army of the 
Republic, of Loyal, Clark County, Wis., against the free eoin- 
age of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 


ures. 
Also, petition of J. H. Stout and 114 other citizens of Menomo- 
nee, Wis., praying for passage of Senate bill 252, extending free 


ending the interstate-commerce law as to 


delivery of mail—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Also, petition of James Porter and 12 other citizens of Polk 
County, Wis., in favor of passage of the Washburn-Hatch anti- 
option bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 
y Mr. HAYES of Iowa: Petition of citizens of Iowa City, 
Iowa, against the option bill—to the Committee on ulture. 
By Mr. HA S of Ohio: Memorials of 169 citizens of the 
Seventh Congressional district of Ohio, in favor of legislation 
prohibiting landing on our shores of pauper and criminal immi- 
grants—to the Select Committee on 3 and Naturali- 
zation. 
Also, eleven petitions of churches and schools of Toledo, Ohio, 
as follows: Third Presbyterian, St. John Methodist Epi 


Third Baptist, Street Congregational, Second Baptist, 
First Presbyterian, way Methodist Episcopal, ‘Adams 
Street Mission Sabbath school, Sunday school of the Sargeant 


Baptist Society, Presbyterian of Maumee, and the Fifth Presby- 
terian of Toledo—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Ex- 


position. . 
: By Mr. HEARD: Petitions of citizens of Hermi , Wheat- 
and, 


Also, petition of citizens of Cooper County, Mo., in favor of 


legislation to suppress option dealing in farm products—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. E 
ford and W in Oounties, ior legishation against ug 1 
yandot Coun’ or i t gambling in 
farm a ucts—to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. HOUKof Ohio: Petitions of Jackson, Clay, and Oxford 


Granges, of Ohio, to prevent gambling in farm products—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, to Ae contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency to the ittee on Banking 
e Granges, favoring 

„ petitions e an y , favoring the 
pure- bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of the same for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

Blao, s 12 . Oxford Grange, fav a erase sams 
and o e Jackson Grange, to encourage culture—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HUFF: Petitions of 5,920 asking that the 
World’s Fair be closed on the Sabbath in accordance with the 
law of God, the rights of man, and the precedents of our Ameri- 
pan history—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposi- 

n. 

Also, of citizens of Westmoreland County, Pa., praying for the 
passage of House bill 401, entitled ‘‘An act in amendment to the 
various acts relative to immigration and the importation of aliens 
under contract or agreement to orm labor to the Select 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, resolution of the Paint Club, of Philadelphia, Pa., rela- 
tive to the consolidation of the third and fourth mail mat- 
ter and the betterment of our facilities—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, protest of the United Presbyterian Church of New Alex- 
andria, Westmoreland County, Pa., against the opening of the 
World's Fair on Sunday and the sale of liquor wi the Expo- 
sition, and requ that the art depar t be conducted ac- 
cording to the American standard of purity in art—to the Select 
Committee on the Columbian Per 
Delmost, and Ride 9 — me tase e a. 

; ge : enns, avo a 
food | * and to encourage silk oultore- ee tke 8 
Agriculture. 

Also, petitions from the same bodies, favoring the pure- lard 
bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same es, to prohibit contracts dis- 

ting legal-tender currency—to the Gommities on Banking 
and We i 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- $ 

Also, petition of the Allegheny Grange, for a pure-food law, 
and tho Ridge Grange, to prevent gambling in farm products— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Allegheny Grange, to prohibit contracts 
discrediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 4 

Also, petition of the Allegheny Grange, for free delivery of 
rural tothe Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HULL: Petition of C. A. Hirshman and 34 others, citi- 
zens of Des Moines, Polk County, Iowa, in favor of a law pro- 
hibiting options—to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. JONES: Petitions of Pungate: 
Granges of Virginia, favo: a pure: food law, to 
culture, and to prevent gambling in farm products to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, favoring the pure-lard bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for free distribution of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
aS KETCH 

By Mr. AM: Petitions numerously signed by citizens 
of Poughkeepeie, N. V., for the enactment of laws te prohibit, 
from landing on our shores all paupers, criminals, etc., and for 
an amendment to the Constitution permitting only citizens to 
vote to the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

By Mr. KRIBBS: Resolutions of Kylertown Council, No. 310, 
Order of United American Mechanics, of Pennsylvania, repre- 
seating 112 citizens, in favor of amending the naturalization 
laws—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

Also, resolution of Clarion, (Pa.) Council, No. 404, representing 
120 citizens, in favor of amending naturalization laws—to the Se- 
lect Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of 119 citizens of Foxburg, Pa., in favor of House 
bill 401, relating to immigration—to the Select Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Rock Springs and vicinity, 
Pennsylvania, in favor of a constitutional amendment prohibit- 
ing any State from establishing, aiding, or 2 any sec- 
tarian institution—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KYLE: Petition of Tippah County Farmers’ Alliance 
of Mississippi, urging the 1 passage of the subtreasury bill 
or someth better, the bill for the unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver, and the land-loan bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of Kingdom Grange, No. 416, urging the pas- 
sage of House bill 395, defining lard and imposing a tax thereon— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same body, for the passage of the bill now 
pending in the House, making certain issues of money full legal 
sancar in payment of all debts—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, petition of the same body, setting forth the 5 
to ihe farmers of the country of extending the free delivery of 
mails to rural districts, and asking that prompt action be taken 
by Co to secure the same—to the ittee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, urging the importance to the 
farmers of the country of legislation for the encouragement of 
silk culture, and also of a law to prevent petb ing in farm prod- 
ucis, otherwise known as dealing in options or futures—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for the e of a law to pre- 
vent the adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. L : Petition of citizens of Green County, Tex., 
for e speculation in fictitious farm products to the 
Co: ttee 


and Virginia, State 
silk 


on ulture. 
By Mr. LA N: Petitions of Laſayette Grange, of Ohio, to 
engourage silk culture and to prevent gambling in farm prod- 


ucts—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- : 

Also, petition of the same body, to prontos contracts discred- 
ting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

rrency. 

Also, petition of J. Dicus and 36 other citizens of Putnam 
County, Ohio, for an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States prohibiting any State from laws establish- 
er etc.—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

y Mr. LITTLE: Petition of citizens of New York, fora six- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution prohibiting the establish- 
ment of any form of religion or appropriating money to any in- 
stitution wholly or in part under sectarian control—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LODGE: Petition of oor. O. Shattuck and 86 others, 
of n, for the establishment of a system of laws in and for 
Indian reservations—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of H. P. Bonditch, M. D., for the adoption of the 
metric system in the customs service—to the Committee on Coin- 


age, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, memorial and 
for an amendment to 
Judiciary. 


tition of Albert H. Plumb and 44 others, 
e Constitution—to the Committee on the 


Also, petition of W. A. Carter and 229 others, for the regulation 
of i tion and citizenship—to the Select Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Frederic Taylor and 175 others, for same—to 
the Select Committee on tion and Na tion. 

Also, resolutions of General Court of Massachusetts, relative 
to the manufacture of clothing in unhealthy places and thesale or 
transportation of clothing so manufactured—to the Committee 
on Manufactures. 

By Me ae a . of citizens 125 the Third Con- 

ressi istrict ennsylvania, urgi mgress to pass a 

w to prevent the landing of criminals cot pauper immigrants, 
and the submission of a constitutional amendment in relation 
thereto—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: Petition of E. L. Almstead and 27 
others, of Milgrove Township, Steuben County, Ind., for free de- 
livery of mails in country districts before any other changes or 
improvements are made in the postal system—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. McKEIGHAN:; Petition of citizens of Nebraska, 
ing for the passage of an antioption bill—to the i 
Agriculture. 

sy Mr. MCRAE: Petition of the Merchant Tailors’ Exchange 
of Little Rock, Ark., in favor of the Torrey. bankrupt bill—to 
the Committee on the J aeg; 

Also, petition of 8 citizens of Hot Spr Ark., in favor of 
een ill 5060—to the Committee on blic Buildings and 

rounds. 

Also, resolutions of Unity Alliance, No. 7, Clark County, Ark., 

in favor of the Livingston subtreasury bill-to the Committee 
on Agriculture. — — 3 . 
Also, petition illiam Wilson, private Company B, One 
Santee and eighteenth Ohio Volunteer Infantry, now in Arka- 
delphia, Ark., for increased pension—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: Memorial of the Maine Commission of Sea 
e Fisheries to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 

eries. 

By Mr. OATES: Petitions of Mount Pleasant, Grange of Ala- 
bama, favoring the pure-lard bill, a pure-food law, to ree, 
silk culture, and to prevent gambling in farm products—to the 
Committee on ulture. 

Also, a petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, a petition of the same body,for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. PAGE of Rhode Island: Petition of Alfred Dawson and 
41 other citizens of Rhode Island, for an act placing postage 
stamps and other articles on the free list—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

2 Mr. rnap ee = S. Hofer and 23 others, 
of Monroe County, pra of House bill 
401—to the Select Committee on tion ana Naturalization. 

By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of 46 citizens of Dickinson County, 
Iowa, in behalf of regulating speculation in fictitious products— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RAINES: Petition of citizens of for free de- 
livery of mails in rural districts—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SANFORD: Petition of 41 citizens of the town of Perth, 
County of Fulton, N. Y., to increase the com: 

ffice 


pray- 
on 


pensation of 
masters of the fourth class—to the Committee on the Pos 
an Mr. SCOTT: Petition again 
y Mr. : Peti of citizens of Le Roy, III. st 
5 85 e and Washburn antioption bills to 3 on 
riculture. 
ie y MEE Een a tons of Cambria County, Pa., 
restrict immigration— e t Committee on Immigra- 
. tition of Oh ar ille 
so, petition arlesville G of Pennsylvania, to pre- 
vent gambling in farm products at favoring the pared ek 
ment of silk culture—to the Committee on Agriculture. S 
Also, petitionof the same body, for free delivery of rural mails— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
Also, petition of the same body, favoring the pure-lard bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discredit- 
ing legal-tender currency—to the Damntites on Banking and 
urrency. 
By Mr. SMITH of Illinois: Petition of 24 citizens of Carbon- 
dale, favoring the adoption of asixteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution of United States—to the Committee on the Judi- 
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Also, petitions of Villa Ridge Grange, of Illinois, to 
gambling in farm products, to encourage silk culture, and favor- 


revent 


ing a pure-food law—to the Committee on culture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural mail— 
to the mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, favoring the pure-lard bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
ne legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 7 

By Mr. WILLIAM A, STONE: Petition for of House 
bill 401, for restriction of immigration—to the Select Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizens of Portage County, Ohio, praying for 
a law to restrict immigration, etc.—to the Select Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizens of N County, Pa., for the same 
pi to the Select Committee on Immigration and Natural- 

ation. . 


Also, two memorials of Pittsburg Coal Exchange, against 
ee of Senate bill 1755—to the Committee on Interstate and 

reign Commerce. 

r. STORER: Memorial and petition from Hamilton 
Association, Grand Army of the Republic, as to change 
service laws—to the Select Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service. 

Also, memorial and resolutions of the Ohio Liberal Society, of 
Cincinnati, against closing the Columbian Exposition on Sun- 
as the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Mr. STOUT: Petitions of Clayton Grange, Michigan, on 
1 aan pending agricultural bills—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petitions of White Oak Grange, of Michigan, on various 
pending agricultural bills—to the Committee on culture. 

Also, petitions of Birmingham Grange, on various pending 
agricultural bills—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Farmington Grange, in favor of pure food, 
pure lard, and sundry other agricultural bills—to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Brighton, Mich., against restrict- 
Pere sales of produce—to the Committee on culture. 

, petition of citizen soldiers of Rochester, Mich., against 
the of free-coinage bill—to the Committee on-Coinage, 
Weights, and 7 6858 8 

By Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR: Petition of citizens of Portage 
County, Ohio, in favor of House bill 401, . 
tion—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 


tion. 

By Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR: Forty memorials and petitions 
of American citizens contai 1,140 signatures, residents of 
Ohio, against indiscriminateimm tion and naturalization, and 
praying for legislation to prohibit the landing of certain classes 
of immigrants, and for an amendment’ to the Constitution of the 
United States, as follows: That no State shall grant the right 
of e to any person not a citizen of the United States — 

to the Select Committee on ration and Naturalization. 
Also, petition of 367 citizens of Wellsville, 1 
Ohio, praying for the passage of Senate bill 254, entitled a b i 
8 the 1 of the free delivery of mails to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 5 

Also, memorial of Ohio Council, No. 48, Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics, of Steubenville, urging the passage of a 
pill to amend the naturalization laws as agreed upon and reported 
by the Judiciary Committee of the House—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. : ~ 

Also, pe of 196 citizens of Harrison County, Ohio, pray- 
ing for the passage of House bill 401, introduced by Hon. WILLIAM 
A. STONE, of Pennsylyania—to the Select Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. : 

Also, petition signed by 360 ladies of Medina, Ohio, asking 
that any money appropriated to the World’s Fair bo on two con- 
ditions: First, that the gates be closed on Sunday; second, that 
no intoxicating liquor be sold on the grounds—to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. VINCENT A. TAYLOR: Memorial of Bricklayers’ 
Union, No. 5, of Cleveland, Ohio, indorsing House bill 257, fav- 
oring the eight-hour law—to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, resolutions of Second Congregational Church, of Oberlin, 
Ohio, favoring closing the World's Fair on Sunday—to the Select 
Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of citizens of Lorain, Ohio, pray 
of bill for Seaman’s Home—to the Committee on 
rine and Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of 81 citizens of Summit County, Ohio, praying 
for restriction of immigration, favoring House bill 40i—to the 
Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


for passage 
erchant Ma- 


Also, memorial of 114 citizens of Brooklyn Village, Ohio, op- 
posing appropriations of public funds to sectarian institutions— 
to the CO ttee on the Judic é 

Also, memorial of citizens of Steuben, Huron County, Ohio, 
opposing appropriation of pomo funds for sectarian institutions 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: Petition of the United Presbyterian 
Congregation of Loveland, Colo., to close the World’s Fair on 
the Sabbath, to prevent the sale of liquors within the exhibition, 
and to have the art department managed with purity generally 
recognized in the United States—to the Select Committee on the 
Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petitions of Sopris Grange, of Illinois, favoring a pure- 
food law, to encourage silk culture, and to prevent gambling in 
farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. : 

Also, petition of the same body, favoring the pure-lard bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural mails 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 0 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: Petitions of Tarsus Grange, of Ten- 
nessee, favoring the pure-lard bill, a 2B cca ay law, to encour- 
age silk culture, and to prevent gambling in farm products—to 
the Gommittee on Agriculture. 

Also, a petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
9 e currency to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. $ 

Also, a petition of W. F. Moore and 30 other citizens of Morgan 
County, favoring a pure-food law—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture 


Also, a petition of the citizens of Montgomery County, in favor 
z the 555 antioption bills—to the Committee on 

culture. 

y Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: Petition of Dillon Post, No. 328, 
Grand Army of the sed mos in opposition to the free coinage 
of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. WHITE: Four petitions of citizens of Mills, Keokuk, 
Wapello, and Calhoun Counties, Iowa, for the passage of the anti- 
option bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of citizens of ‘Bloomfield, Davis County, Iowa, 
for the revision and simplifying of the system of spelling—to the 
Committee on Education. 

SY Mr. WOLVERTON: Petition of citizens of Northumber- 
land County, Pa., for restriction of immigration—to the Select 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial and petition of 780 persons of the Seventeenth 
Congressional District of Pennsylvania, in relation to foreign im- 
migrants and praying for the amendment of the laws on immi- 
gration and naturalization and citizenship 
to the people of an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, as follows: No State shall grant the right of suffrage 
to any person not a citizen of the United States”—te the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, March 15, 1892. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. ' 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. * 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of February 1, 1890, a report from the Commis- 
sioner of Patents relative to the amount of all moneys received 
by the United States Patent Office from inventors since the es- 
tablishment of that Bureau, etc.; which was read. 

Mr. FAULKNER. I move that the communication, with tht 
accompanying paper, lie on the table and be printed. I offered 
the resolution of February 1 with the intention of introducing 4 
bill based upon information to be conveyed to the Senate in the 
report now presented. 

he motion was agreed to. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented the petition of Richard L. 
Busch, of Fieldon, III., praying for the passage of the antioption 
bill; which was . to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. VEST presented the petition of J. M. Sherman and other 
citizens of St. Charles County, Mo., and the petition of Edward 
Sole and other citizens of Cooper County, Mo.,,praying for the 

e of the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; which were re- 
e to the Committee on the Judiciary. ` 

He also presented the petition of J. Younkman and other citi- 
zens of Maryville, Mo., and the petition of George D. Bowman and 
other citizens of Hopkins, Mo., praying for an amendment to the 


— 


and the submission 
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Constitution prohibiting any State from passing laws establishing 
any religion or forbid the free exercise of. religious opin- 
ions; which were referred to the Committee on the Judie = 
He also presented a petition of the Commercial Club, of - 
sas City, Mo., praying that an appropriation be made for the im- 
provement of the Missouri River connection with the im- 
provement of the Mississippi River, as pro in the bill now 
nding in the Senate; which was referred to the Committee on 


ommerce. 
He also presented the 1 petitions of Colfax Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Missouri: 

Petition peeing tr the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement o culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 


Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—refer: to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 


Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILSON presented a petition of the Young People's Chris- 
tian Endeavor Society, of Kellogg, Iowa, praying that the World's 
Fair be closed on Sunday, and that the sale of intoxicating liq- 
uors be prohibited on the grounds of the Fair; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He sare 2 a erg of aa 5 8 80 eee 
praying ſor the e of a law pro gs on ins 
under the name of fatures;” which was referred to the Commit. 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented the following petitions of Glass 
Creek, South Riley, Clearwater, Pittsford, Ashland, Hopkins, 
and Burns Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Michigan: 

Petitions pra for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the J 3 

Petitions pra; for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petitions praying for the paaga of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FELTON presented the 5 of Roseville 
and Elk Grove Granges, Patrons of Hus ary, of California: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gamtling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration_of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. BATE presented the following petitions of Tarsus Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Tennessee: 

Petition praying Tor the enactment of legislation for the en- 
eouragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition eying, for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the 
of money full legal tender 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KYLE presented a petition of the Ohio Millers’ Associa- 
tion, praying for the papago of the Washburn antioption bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PERKINS ere the petition of G. W. Hatter and 15 
other citizens of dwin, Kans., praying for the adoption of an 
amendment to the Constitution prohibiting any legislation by 
the States respecting an establishment of religion or making an 
. of money for any sectarian purpose; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


\ 


e of a bill making certain issues 
payment of all debts—referred to 


Mr. ALLISON presented a petition of Mount Pleasant Grange 
No. 197, Patrons of Husbandry, of Washington, and a petition o 
Arroyo Grange, No. 74, Patrons of Husbandry, of California, 
praying for the passage of an act construing the forfeiture act of 

eptember 29, 1890, according to its original and true purpose; 
which were referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 

He also presented a memorial of the Woman's Industrial Christ- 
ian Home Association of Utah Territory, remonstrating against 
turning over the Industrial Home building now occupied by the 
association for the use and benefit of the common-school system 
of Salt Lake City; which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations. 

e also presented a memorial of James P. Milliken Post, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Iowa, remonstrating against the free 
coinage of silyer; which was referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

He also presented a petition of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian e of the Congregational Church of Grinnell, 
Iowa; a petition of the Society of Christian Endeavor of West 
Point, Iowa, and a petition of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor of the Presbyterian Church of East Des 
Moines, Iowa, praying for the closing of the World’s Columbian 
Fair on Sunday; which were refe to the Committee on the 
Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented z aem of 5 Pale dat Towa, anda 

tition of citizens o ne, Iowa, pra: or the passage of an 
o 
any legislation by the States ie fier ae an establishment of re- 
ligion or making an N n of money for any sectarian 
pu ; which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. . 

e also presented a joint resolution of the Legislature of Iowa, 
favoring the passage of legislation to prevent the manufacture 
and sale of compound lard, so called, unless the same be so la- 
beled and branded as to expose its true composition and distin- 
guish it from genuine lard; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH presented the petition of Sargent County 
Farmers’ Alliance, No. 39, of North Dakota, praying for the pas- 
sage of the antioption bill; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of citizens of Fre- 
mont, Nebr., and a petition of citizens of Shelton, Nebr., praying 
for the of an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States 8 any legislation by the States respect- 
ing an establishment of religion or ing an pppropriasion of 
money for any sectarian purpose; which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PROCTOR presented the following petitions of Industrial 
G , Patrons of Husbandry, of Vermont: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

mbling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 4 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—refe to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. GEORGE presented the following petitions of Pine Forest 
and Kingdom Granges, Patrons of Hus ty of Mississippi: 

Petition praying for the enactment of leg lation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. F 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to aera 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
F to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 

oads. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. - 

Mr. VOORHEES. I present a petition of the Ohio Millers’ 
Association, of Shelby, Ohio, the object of which is stated in a 
few words, as follows: 


We believe that the reckless speculation in our princi grain markets, 
known under the name of futures.“ is detrimental to the best interests of 
our country, both to the producer of the in and to its milling interest, 
since it tends to unsettled and fictitious prices, . overshadowing true 
values as gauged by the law of supply and demand: erefore be it 

Resolved, That it is the duty of Congress to pass some just law that will 
abate this great evil. 


I move that the petition be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
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ect of Sand- 
creek, Carrollton, Hamilton Township, and Hopewell Granges, 
Patrons of 1 of Indiana: 

Petitions praying or the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and 3 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the J udicia ry. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions pra; for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—refe to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petitions praying for the e of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas presented the petition of T. E. Brown 
and other citizens of Des „ Ark., the petition of J. W. 
Brians and other citizens of Des Arc, Ark., pra; for the 
sage of what are known as the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. COKE presented a petition of citizens of Grayson County. 
Tex.; a petition of citizens of Encinal County, Tex.; a petition o 
citizens of Greer County, Tex.; and a petition of citizens of Whit- 
ney, Tex., praying for the passage of the Washburn-Hatch anti- 

tion bills; w were referred to the Committee on the Ju- 


Mr. HISCOCK tera a memorial of the Methodist Epis- 

copal Church of Walden, N. Y., remonstrating against the open- 

ing of the World’s Columbian Exposition on Sunday; which was 
e Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented the petition of Hon. James S. Sherman and 

22 other citizens of Utica, N. V.; the petition of James i fa 

resident, and 18 other members of the faculty of Vassar College, 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; the petition of John P. Allen and 43 other 
citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y.; the petition of William S. Beaman 
and other citizens of New York City; the petition of Gustave Le- 
gras and 5 other citizens of New York; the petition of W. J. Eliot 
and 4 other citizens of New York; the peti of Harry E. Wade 
and 37 other citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y.; the petition of Francis 
Graham and 75 other citizens of Bovina Cen N. Y., and vi- 
cinity; the petition of John D. Wells and 58 other citizens of 
Brooklyn, N. X.; the petition of F. L. Close and 57 other citizens 
of New York City; the petition of Elliott F. Shepard and 19 other 
citizens of New York City; the petition of Samuel C. Van Dusen 
and 26 other citizens of New York; the petition of Arthur H. 
Kemble and 19 other citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y.; the petition of 
C. L. Beaument and 48 other citizens 3 N. X.; the pe- 
tition of John T. Terrey and 46 other citizens o New York City; 
the petition of Hi rg and 14 other citizens of New York 
City; the petition of Hillebrandt and 10 other citizens of 
New York ey Saag H 88 of James Elder and 77 other citi- 
zens of West y, N. V.; the petition of John B. Akin and 16 
other citizens of Johnsonville, N. Y.; the Petition of Howard 
Mansfield and 2 other citizens of New York ; the petition of 
Bradford Rhodes and 51 other citizens of Mamaroneck, N. Y.; 
the petition of Francis C. Reed and 23 other citizens of New York 
pity; the petition of John G. Clark and 24 other citizens of Bed- 
ford, N. V.; a petition of 31 citizens of Oswego, N. V.; a petition 
of 19 citizens of New York City; a petition of 42 citizens of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y.; and a petition of 52 citizens of New York City, pray- 
ing for the pete ot an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States iting any legislation by the States respect- 
ee ee EENET, or making an a ion of 
money for any sectarian purpose; which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of 74 citizens and business men 
of Poughkeepsie, N. V., remonstra the removal of the 
Utes from their present reservation lorado; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


He also presented the petition of the Atlantic Mutual Insurance 
Company of New York City and 20 other insurance companies of 
the United States, praying for the establishment of hic 


communication between life-saving stations along Virginia 
Beach from Cape Charles north to Assateague, in the interest 
of Sees which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations. 

He also presented the memorial of M. B. Swan and other mem- 
bers of Union Grange, No.5, Patrons of Husbandry, of Belleville, 
N. V., remonstra the passage of any i tion re- 
ducing the duty on y; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of A. J. Annabel and 9 other farm- 
ers of Cameron, N. V., praying for the passage of legislation reg- 


ulating speculation in fictitious products; which was referred to 
P 3 


He also ted a petition of citizens of Alexandria, N. V., 

for the free delivery of mails in rural districts; which 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. VILAS presented the petition of F. T. Stephenson and 

other citizens of Manitowoc Count Win., PROTOS for the pas- 

sage of the Washburn antioption bill; which was referred to the 


Committee on the Judiciary. 

3 vier 3 ene slowing . E 8 
shland, an ur ranges, Patrons o us of 

Massachusetts: * S ay, 
Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 

couragement culture—referred to the Committee on Agri- 

culture and Forestry. 


Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

bling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, d lard 
and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free deliv of mails in rural dis- 
3 to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of sundry citizens of Illi- 
nois, and a petition of citizens of Chicago, III., praying for an 
amendment to the Constitution prohibiting any State from 
its credit or funds in aid of any religious undertaking; whic 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
3230 Spee Ta 

agains e tion o oon-keep: s 
which was referred to the Committee on Territories. 

Ha also presented a petition of muay emg ors of Illinois, pray- 
ing 9 ion to regulate speculation 0 8 
* sbi h was ye yee awe errr apa the . 

e resen ollowi tions of Barry Grange, Pa- 
555 wog r nA hraa j 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

ming in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petition pra; for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of aa ead rdered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. FRYE presented the petition of F. J. Odendahl, president 
of the New Orleans (La.) Board of Trade, and a petition of the 
Board of Underwriters of New Orleans, praying for the passage 
of the bill providing for an American register for the steamship 
S. Oteri; which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of steam-vessel owners of the 
Ohio Valley, remonstrating against the of Senate bill 
1755 relative to the into effect of certain recommenda- 
tions of the International time Conference; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented the following petitions of Bear Mountain, 
Island Falls, and Litchfield Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of 


Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 
Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm prođucts—to the Committee on the J A piber 
Petitions praying for the of House bill 395, defining 


lard and im: a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 
Petitions pra; for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 

tricts—referred to Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
Petitions praying for the of a bill making certain issues 

of money Toga tender in paymentof all debts—to the Committee 


on 5 
Mr. DANIEL presented the petition of Richard McIlwaine, pres- 
ident, and other members of the faculty of Hampden-Sidney Col- 
lege, Virginia, pra for the of an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States pro iting any legislation by 
the lenin? Pi Fe bea establishment of religion = making an 
ropriation of money for any sectarian ; which was re- 
A Tto the Committee on tho Judicia 2 1 

He also presented the memorial of J. E. M. Hanckel and other 
citizens, of Roanoke, Va., remonstrating t the removal of 
the Ute Indians from their present reservation in Colorado; which 
was referred to the Co ttee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. HIGGINS presented the petition of Benjamin A. Wharton 
and other citizens, of Sussex County, Del., praying for the pas- 
sago of the Conger lard bill; which was ordered to lie on the 

e. 


He also presented the following petitions of West Brandywine 
and Hockessin Granges, Patrons of Husbandry of Delaware: 


* 
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Petitions pra for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to peti 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 


Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
Mr. ALLEN presented the following penon of Washougal 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Washington: 
Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
bling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
Petition pra; for the eof House bill 395, defining lard 
and im 4 ne priedams ee to lie on the table. 
Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 


teration of f and dr rdered to lie on the table. 

Petitions pra for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—refer: to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented the following petitions of Golden 


Rod and Advance Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of New Hamp- 
shire: 


Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement o silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. - 
Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to 18 
gambling in farm products to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 


Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions pra for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 


Petition praying for the passage of a bill mak certain is- 
sues of money uli legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. TURPIE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the petition of William C. Tarkington, of Marion 
County, Ind., praying for an increase of pension, submitted a 
report thereon, accompanied a bill (S. 2592) nting an in- 
crease of pension to William C. Tarkington; which was read 
twice by its title. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 

tition of Samuel M. Campbell, of Marion County, Ind., pray- 

for an increase of pension, submitted a report thereon, ac- 
companied by a bill (S. 2593) ting an increase of pension to 
Samuel M. Campbell, of Marion County, Ind.; which was read 
twice by its title. 

He from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 1303) to increase the pension of Mrs. S. A. Farquharson, 
reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

e also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
petition of Adelia New, praying to be allowed a ion, sub- 
mitted a report thereon, accom: ed by a bill (S. . N 
a pension to Adelia New; which was read twice by its title. 


PADDOCK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 


were referred the following bills, submitted adverse reports 
thereon, which were agreed to; and the bills were postponed in- 


definitely: 
3 (S. 1572) granting an increase of pension to H. Cook 
* 5 
A bill (S. 542) granting an increase of pension to Ezra A. Mil- 
; and 


ler 

A bill (S. 870) for the relief of Daniel W. Boutwell. 

Mr. PAD K, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1188) granting a pension to Samuel P. 
Glenn, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 1675) granting an increase of pension to John Kinney, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 1535) to increase the pension of Andrew J. Monroe, re- 
ported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 453) granting a pension to Eliza Conroy, 

rted it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

‘it ‘ ar i the same baa rt to . e referred 5 
ting a n , Wise, reported it 

with Androni; and 8 a report thereon. Pe 


‘ 


Mr. SHOUP, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 520) granting an increase of pension to Oli- 
ver P. Goodwin, reported it without amendment, and submitted 
a report thereon. 

. WHITE. Iam directed by the Committeeon Public Lands, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 2123) to set a a tract of land 
in the State of California for the use of the Lick Observatory of 
the astronomical department of the University of California, to 
report it adversely, Pouas a similar bill, a House bill, has al- 
ready e the Senate. I move that this bill be indefinitely ' 

tponed. ~ 
Perle motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom 
were referred three amendments submitted by Mr. PERKINS 
and one amendment by Mr. CAREY on the 9th inst. intended to be 
pro d to the Indian appropriation bill, reported them favor- 
ably, and moved their reference to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations; which motion was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLEN, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1140) for the relief of John C. Smith, 
Milton Evans, and others, reported it with amendments, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas, from the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1624) to authorize the 
Quanah and Oklahoma Railway Company to construct and oper- 
ate a railway in the Indian Territory, and for other purposes, re- 
ported it with anamendment. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. BERRY introduced a bill (S. 2594) for the adjustment of 
the rights of the Indians and Indian tribes to lands owned or oc- 
cupied by them in the Indian Territory, and for other arrange- 
ments with a view to the creation of a State embracing such Ter- 
ritory; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Indian Afflairs. 

Mr. MORGAN. I have a bill that I desire to introduce and 
to send to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. We 
have had for several days a very earnest debate here about p 
viding facilities for post-offices in the different towns and cities 
and villages of the-country. I have had some personal observa- 
tion and experience about this matter, especially during the last 
summer, and I think that without e rn ps law that is on 
the statute book, but by adding to the fac of the Post-Office 
Department for obtaining the use of buildings for post-office pur- 
poses, we can very easily interest private capital and private en- 
terprise in the bu oog of these post-offices upon long terms of 
lease, say renewable after the lapse of 10 years at the instance 
of the Post-Office Department, at a fixed rate of rental which 
shall be the maximum, a rate not to be exceeded and liable to be 
reduced, if it may be, by biddings between people in the locali- 
ties for the contract of rental, the house to be in all ts ac- 
cording to a plan and specifications to be arranged by the Post- 
master-General, and to be located within a district of town, or 
village, or city where the commercial and industrial convenience 
of the people would be best subserved, to be furnished in a style 
to be prescribed in the specifications, to have either iron safes 
or fire-proof vaults, or both, as the Postmaster-General might 
require, according to the importance of the business to be done, 
and to have an open policy of insurance taken out in the name 
of the lessor for the benefit of the United States, to cover from 
time to time any property of the Government that might be ex- 
posed to fire and loss thereby in the course of rs, and other 
details which are presented in the bill and which I now mention 
for the eee, of inviting the attention of the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads to the subject, for it is really 2 
want in the country to have safe, secure, convenient, and healthy 
post- offices. Not only so, but the system of leasing as it is now 
conducted is one of reckless extravagance, and necessarily so, 
not because the Post-Office Department wants to spend money 
recklessly, but because it cannot help itself. : 

In various towns and vi „say villages of three or four 
thousand inhabitants and towns of twelve or fifteen thousand in- 
habitants, rec gore? in the Southern onna, the post-offices are 
‘almost entirely found in some building that is occupied by other 
business, above stairs usually. It isa building that has been 
erected for the purpose of carrying on merchandise or some me- 
chanical industry, not at all fitted for the purposes of a post- 
office, inconvenient as to light, as to heat, as to drainage, as to 
water supply, and in various other ways very inconvenient and 
very The bill that I propose prevents the occupation of 
a ffice building for any other purposes than for those that 
belong legitimately to the service of a office. 

Having said this much aboutit, Mr. President, I will introduce 
the bill and Dare it referred to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post- with the sincere hope that they mayt ake the sub- 
ject up and dispose of it. I think it is presented in a simple form. 


“ 
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8 he 2 to ERSS aye buildings s the Prerano 
ent for o b euse o or post-office pur- 
poses was read twice by its title, and referred to the Co ttee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. COLQUITT. The bill which I now introduce is a bill to 
provide salaries for United States marshals and for divers other 
objects connected with the collection of internal revenue. It 
was pre by a bbe capan e lawyer, who, by reason of his 
connection with one of the Departments in this city for a long 
‘time and subsequently being attached to the revenue service in 
the States, is well acquainted with the evils which are sought to 
be remedied, and after consultation with divers officers engag 
similarly he has sent me this draft of a bill. All of its ific 
provisions I do not approve of; but the object of the bill is in 
perfect accord with my views, and it is introduced with the hope 
that in the discussion of it by the able Committee on the Judici- 
ary some measure may be prepared that will remedy the evils 
which are recognized to exist everywhere, and the result will be 
generally acceptable. i “ 

Mr. VEST. I simply wish to remark to the Senator from 
Georgia that a bill has been prepared and is now pending in the 
Judiciary Committee, coming from a subcommittee, and it will 
be examined by the full committee, which fixes the fees of United 
States district attorneys. A bill fixing the fees of United States 
marshals is now pending before the Judiciary Committee and is 
under the consideration of the Attorney-General, who will, I un- 
derstand, send it back to the committee for their action in afew 
days. Of course this bill will be considered by the committee, 
but the chairman is here to for the committee. 

Mr. HOAR. I did not understand what the Senator was re- 
ferring to. - 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Georgia . COLQUITT] pro- 
poses to introduce a bill the fees of United States attor- 
neys and marshals, and I simply remarked that there was already 
such a bill g before the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. HO I may add, Mr. President, that the matter has 
received very industrious attention from the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. VEST] and the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] 
as a subcommittee, who have taken great pains to collect the 
necessary data with reference to the p r amount of salaries 
to be allowed, if the salary system should be substituted. The 
bill of the Senator from rgia will be referred to those gen- 
tlemen as asubcommittee, and they will obtain such information 
as is necessary about it. 

The bill (S. 2696) to provide salaries for United States mar- 
shals, United States attorneys, and clerks of circuit and district 
courts of the United States, and to regulate fees of United States 
deputy marshals, circuit court commissioners, and for other pur- 
poses, was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas introduced a pill (S. 2597) to include 
lot 89,at Hot Springs, Ark., in the public reservation at that 
place; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 


mittee on Public Lands. S 

Mr. GALLINGER (b; uest) introduced a bill (S. 2598) for 
the relief of George W. tard; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. FELTON (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2599) releasing 
the right, title, and interest of the United States to the piece or 

arcel of land known as the Cuartel lot to the city of Monterey, 
Cal., which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

Mr. PEFFER introduced a bill (S. 2600) to regulate the value 
of certain coins and pieces of money, to give to all sorts of cur- 
rent money equal qualities of legal tender, and to prohibit and 
prevent disc tions in favor of gold coin or bullion as money; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 2601) to amend an act en- 
titled ‘‘An act to grant the right of way to the Pittsburg, Colum- 
bus and Fort Smith Railway Company through the In Ter- 
ritory, and for other purposes;” which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Mr. KYLE introduced a bill (S. 2602) to establish a military 
post near the city of Forest City, in Potter County, in the State 
of South Dakota; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PALMER introduced a bill (S. 2603) for the erection of a 
ublic building at the city of Lincoln, III.; which was read twice 
y its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 

and Grounds. 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 2604) to reclassify and 
prescribe the salaries of railway postal clerks; which was read 
twice bya title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 


the House itself as a 


AMENDMENT TO A BILL. 


Mr. CASEY submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to the Indian appropriation bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS WITHDRAWN AND REFERRED. 

Mr. ALLISON. I ask for the adoption of an order. I am not 
sure that the order is necessary, but I think it is. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The order will be read. 

The order was read, as follows: 

Ordered, That the petitions of the Iowa Farmers’ Alliance in favor of the 
antioption bill, introduced at the last Co be withdrawn from the files 
of the Senate and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. ALLISON. I would strike out of the Iowa Farmers’ 
Alliance“ and insert “all,” after the first word, that.“ There 
are a great number of such petitions, I will state to the Senate, 
which were presented garing the last Congress, and they are on 
the files of the Senate. I think the Judiciary Committee ought 
to have the benefit of those petitions. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Why not make it general, so as to cover all? 

Mr. ALLISON. I think that should be done. So I ask that 
the word ‘‘all” be inserted so as to read, that all the petitions 


in fayor of the antioption bill introduced at the last Co: be 
withdrawn from the files of the Senate and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary.” 


Mr. HOAR. I think it would be better to have it include all 
petitions and memorials on the subject. 
The order as modified was agreed to, as follows: 
That all the oo in favor of the antioption bill introduced at 


Ordered, 
the last Congress be withdrawn from the files of the Senate and referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATIONS. 


Mr. HALE submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the votes of the two Houses 
on the amendments ot the Senate to the bill R. to provide for certain 
the service of the 


urgent deficiencies in the ie yg for 
Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892, having met, after full and 
mf to recommend and dorecommend to their re- 
spective Houses as follows: 


That the Senate recede from its amendment numbered 2. 
That the House recede from its ens to the amendments of the 
same. 


and full ted against thi 18 trac! d 3 
y prosecu e old con tor am 
under the contract for said work.“ 

And the agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 6, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the matter inserted by said amendment insert the following: 

“One og peed marshal, at $3 per day until and incl March 31 next, and 
after said date all compensation for said deputy marshal shall be paid from 
fees received by the marshal.” 

And the Senate agree to the same. 

That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 7, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
In lieu of the sum proposed insert 818,070; and the Senate agree to the 


same. 
That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment of the 
Senate numbered 11, and agree to the same with amendments as follows: 
Insert, after the word B "in line 8 of said amendment, the words 
“until the fifteenth day o Ap next;” and in the last line of said amend- 
ment strike out the words “first on ot May” and insert in lieu thereof the 
words “fifteenth day of April;“ and the Senate to the same. 
EUGENE HALE, 
W. B. ALLISON, 
F. M. COCKRELL. 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
JOSEPH D. SAYERS, 
NELSON DINGLEY, JR., 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


report. 

Nr. HALE. Mr. President, before the report is acted upon I 
wish to take occasion to call the attention of Senators to a diffl- 
culty which is met by the Senate conferees in conference with 
the House conferees. 

The House conferees complain that in many cases where the 
papers have come in from the Departments or otherwise they are 
not first submitted to the House in ma up its bills, and that 
where there is ample a estat given, if that fails to be done, 

y, or its committee representing the 
body, has no chance to fully examine the matter. The conferees 
on the part of the Senate were impressed somewhat with the 
force of this objection. 
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These bills originate in the House of Representatives, as it is 


claimed by some, through the force and operation of the Consti- 
tution. ether that be true or not, long-continued assent has 
made it accepted law that general appropriation bills, which 
are the only ones I am dealing with now, and the only ones that 
come before the Committee on Appropriations of the Senate, 
shall originate inthe House of Representatives. It is right that 
in framing those bills the members of the House who perform 
the work and report the bills and carry them through the House, 
and who have, to a certain degree, jurisdiction over the final 
1 should have an opportunity of examining the case in 

e beginning. 

I wish to say for the information of Senators that the great 
appropriation bills are now being considered. The subcommit- 
tee in the House upon the sundry civil appropriation bill, which 
has upon it hundreds of items interesting to Senators and their 
constituents and to the country at large, is now being considered 
by asubcommittee of the House Committee on Appropriations, 
and matters coming before Co: which are to be incorpo- 
rated upon that bill, if it is a le thing, should be presented 
in the House first. Of course it does not follow, if the House re- 
jects items which are in themselves good that they will be re- 
jected here by our committee, which will of course examine into 
all of them and try to do what is right; but if they are presented 
in the other House the Senate conferees can not be met by the 
declaration on the part of the House conferees that that iy 
has had no opportunity to examine them. The general defi- 
ciency bill (and there have already been three urgent deficiency 
bills) will be very soon considered by a subcommittee of the 
House committee. Thatisa bill which contains a great number 
of items, and I suggest to Senators who have through their con- 
stituencies and in any way an interest in those items that it 
will further the progress of the passage of those items if they 
have their hearing first before the House committee. 

I oe ae rapat will be adopted, Mr. President. 

Mr. SOM. The suggestion made by the Senator from 
Maine, if I may permuna to say so, is so different from any idea 
that I have entertained on the subject, thatI shall have to enter 
my dissent and protest. I hope that I may have misunderstood 
the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. HALE. I rather think from the Senator’s announcement 
of his tion that he did. 

Mr. NSOM. IfI understood the Senator from Maine cor- 
rectly, his statement was to the effect that the Senate should 
substantially, if not formally, surrender its right to amend a rev- 
enue bill oranappropriation bill originating in the House of Rep- 
resentatives; t we should abjure our right and our duty to 
amend it here, and if we have sny Sa or information or 
propose to derive any from the Departments on the subject we 
must go, forsooth, before a committee of the other House or to 
some Representative of the other House and there prefer our 
suggestion. I hope Idid misunderstand the Senator from Maine. 

r. HALE. Yes; Ido not think that any quotation or an 
paraphrase of my remarks would justify the conclusion arrive 
at by the Senator from North Carolina. 

ott RANSOM. Ishallbe very happy to find that I was wrong, 
sir. 

Mr. HALE. I did not use any such strong word as ‘‘surren- 
der,” nor “‘abjure,” nor that more poten word “forsooth.” 
Isimply stated that as a convenience in the passage of items upon 
appropriation bills it would be wise for hearings to be had 
fore the House committee first,in order that the Senate con- 
ferees when they get into the conference room may not be met, 
as we constantly are, by the declaration on the part of the House 
conferees that the House has known nothing of the matter and 
had no opportunity to examine it, that the House committee 
could not look into it, and that it depends upon the scrutiny of 
three men. Ido not think the Senator from North Carolina, 
mao z an old, a wise, and an able legislator here, would object 
to that. 

But I went further, and stated that it did not follow, whatever 
the action of the House might be, whether it heard or rejected 
upon hearing that the Senate would not consider the items upon 
their own merit and force, and that we would not put them upon 
the bill. My oniy Point was that it would promote the passage 
of appropriation and would be more likely to secure upon 
the tems which had merit in themselves, if Senators who 
are interested in them, or others, would see that they were pre- 
sented to the House committee first. There is no abjuration, 
there is no surrender in that. 

Mr. RANSOM. I am very glad to hear that, sir; but with the 

ion of my friend from Maine I should like to know by 
what parliamen process I am to learn, or any Senator is to 
learn, what the other House proposes to do. How can I know 
what will be in an appropriation bill of the other House until I 
see it here? If I even ventured to go before a House committee, 
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how could I tell what would be the final action of the House? 
How could I tell whether they had full information or not upon 
it? How could I tell what communication had been made from 
the Departments? 

Mr. President, the strict and proper parliamentary rule, not 
observed, I understand, as strictly in this country as it is in Eng- 
land, is that a member shall not in one body allude to anything 
that has taken place in the other. I did not say that the Sena- 
tor proposed in words to surrender, or abjure, or give up the 
rights of the Senate, but I did say that that was the practical 
effect of his remarks. I am glad to learn that I am mistaken in 
it. Iam happy to hear the explanation and modification of the 
Senator from Maine. I did not think that when his attention 
was called to it he would maintain that position. 

Mr. President, the right of thé Senate to amend a revenue bill 
as well as an appropriation bill is a right es strong, as solid, as 
fundamental as the right of the House of Representatives to 
originate such a bill, and I know of no way for the Senate to do 
its es! except by its action heré and through such processes or 
methods as we may think proper before our own committees. 

Mr. DAWES. ill the Senator allow me a word? 

Mr. RANSOM. Certain] ly. 

Mr. DAWES. Has not the Senator’s experience here indi- 
cated to him that there are a great many ways of doing things. 
and that some ways are found practically more useful than others? 

Mr.RANSOM. Les, sir; and I am very thankful to my friend 
from Massachusetts for that inquiry. I have learned, after long 
experience in the Senate, as he has in the House and in the Senate 
too, that there is but one way to doa thing in these two bodies, 
and that is the right way, the constitutional way, the parliamen- 
tary way. 

I protest, sir, that an American Senator would not be carrying 
out the h measure of his duty here, according to his position 
in this body, if he went and anticipated the action of the other 
House, going to their committees, making 3 there, and 
carrying information there, instead of doing the thing when the 
bill comes before the Senate and meeting the Senate committee. 

I did not mean to show any feeling on this matter, for I have 
none in reference to it. My regard for the Senator from Maine, 

rsonally and in every sense as a Senator, was so great that I 

id not think he could mean what his remarks indicated. 

Mr. ALLISON. Only one word in respect to the suggestion 


made by the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. RANSOM]. Idid 
not understand the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], nor do I 
understand that any member of the Committee on Appropria- 


tions, makes the suggestion or intimation which the Senator from 
North Carolina seems to imply: 

There are practical difficulties as 8 the appropriations, 
and the Senator from Maine and the Committee on Appropria- 
tions find these practical difficulties recurring from time to Goa; 
and this bill is an illustration. Here a Department of the Gov- 
ernment—I need not say what Department—came to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and insisted that a very important 
amendment should be put upon this urgent deficiency bill in 
order that that Department might carry on its operations. 

Mr. MORGAN. Why not state what Department it was? 

Mr. ALLISON. I have no objection to stating that it was the 
Department of the Treasury. The Committee on Appropriations 
were satisfied that in the very near future it would be necessary 
to make an additional appropriation for the purpose of providing 
for deficiencies in that Department, but in the merest casual con- 
versation it was discovered that this Department had not made 
its wants known to the House Committee on Appropriations, and 
it seemed to us that it was a wise thing that the Departments, 
asking deficiencies from time to time to carry on the Govern- 
ment, should apply to the House of Representatives, where these 
deficiency bills originate, and make their wants and necessities 
known there, in order that the House of Representatives in the 
first instance might consider these questions, and in order, too. 
I will say to Senators on the other side of the Chamber, that 
after we leave here and are confronted with the records and doings 
here it can not be said elsewhere that the Senate of the United 
States is constantly adding great sums to the economic situation 
as respects the other branch of Congress. Therefore it is that 
when these n appropriations are to be made it would 
seem wise that those who are familiar with the details and who 
know of the necessities of the various Departments should make 
the facts known to the other branch of Congress as well as to this. 

Mr. MORGAN. May I ask the Senator from Iowa whether 
we are asked here now to recede from an amendment put on this 
bill by the Senate because the Secretary of the Treasury did not 
in the first instance go to the House of Representatives and 
make the demand there for the appropriation‘ 

Mr. ALLISON. No, Mr. President, I will say in answer to the 
Senator from Alabama we recede from no amendment to this 
bill on that account. This was rather in the nature of a sugges- 
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tion of the Senator from Maine, thrown out, I have no doubt, for 
the future guidance of the Departments as respects this subject. 
We have made no recession here upon any whatever. 

Mr. RANSOM. If my friend from Iowa will me, his 
statement is very clear; but, with very Ls deference to both 
him and the Senator from Maine, I should like to say that there 
is a very great difference between the first statement made by 
the Senator from Maine and the limitation now put upon it by 
3 Departm C 

t he truste © en even 
pien the Departments, that they should give all necessary in- 
formation to the House of Representatives and the House com- 
mittees and that the House should ask it, I have nothing to soy 
that, although I think, with great deference to my frie 
from Iowa, that the House had better see to that matter them- 
selves and let us see to our own duties here. f 

But I understood the suggestion of the Senator from Maine to 
be to Senators that if they amendments to propose it would 
be as well to try the House with them beforehand and do what 
we had to do there. I am very glad to find that I was wrong in 

3 and I am still more 2 by the statement 
made by the Senator from Iowa that was intended as a 
suggestion to the Departments to give fuller information to the 
wn ALLISON.” Let t a supposititious case to my friend 

r. > me put a su case ièn 
from North Carolina [Mr. RANSOM 5 8 

priation necessary to carry on this Government. We find 

t a bill comes over here that would naturally be the bill upon 
which that appropriation should be placed. we do not find 
such an appropriation in the bill we pas it upon the bill. Then 
the House of Representatives through a conference committee— 
not through its Committee on A riations, but through a 
conference committeeof three gen —say, ‘‘ Why, this is the 
first that the Committee on 1 has heard of this 
appropriation; no estimate for it was sent to the House; it was 
not ere at, Bor Committee on Appropriations of the House; 
we are not with it, and you must give us time to examine 
2 question.“ ee not be wine me: 3 55 us to have 

ese necessary ap tions su ouses? 

Mr. RANSOM. PAA! 

Mr. ALLISON. There isa rule now which uires that all 
these estimates of appropriations should be submitted to both 
Houses and ge to the Committeeon Appropriations through the 
8 cer of each House. That is the rule, but it is not 
always observed by the Departments or by Senators. So I think 
the suggestion of the Senator from Maine eminently appropriate 
as respects the facilitation of the business of and to 
hold each branch to its just share of the proper responsibilities 
attached eka tae of the public money. 

Mr. S . Mr. President, there isa good deal more 
in the sug. on made by the Senator from e [Mr. HALE] 
than Sena may be aware of. I have no doubt that the abuse 
complained of by the House of Representatives has occurred, 
and 11 ought to be corrected. I have the law itself before me, 
which requires the heads of the different Departments of the 


Government to submit to the Secretary of the in am- 
le time the estimates for all the ditures that roba- 
Piy be incurred during the next year, and then the law re- 


quires y that the Secretary of the Treasury shall re- 
vise these estimates and submit them annually in the Book of 
Estimates to Co not to either House, but to Congress— 
and it is to be done a considerable time before the meeting of 
Congress, so that there may be time to print the estimates and 
they may referred to the appropriate committee in the House. 

Mae. 8 an abuse has grown up chiefly in late years 
that sometimes the heads of De ts wi d estimates of 
appropriations such as 9 to estimate for from the ga 
eral Book of Estimates, which ought to contain a résumé of all 
the estimated ditures for the next fiscal year and also of 
the deficiencies of the current year and the deficiencies of the 


past year. 

The abuse complained of is that the heads of Departments do 
not comply with the law by sending estimates to the House of 
Representatives. According to the usual custom the estimates 
go to the House of Representatives. I think the Book of Esti- 
mates comes here also. The heads of De ents do not send 
all their estimates in this book, and the result is that the Execu- 
tive Departments very often show a less expenditure for the com- 
ing year than they know will actually be incurred. In that way 
they perhaps gain a reputation for intended economy which they 
do not live up to. That abuse has occurred and it does occur, 

of late years. The Departments, instead of sending 
their tes to the Secretary of the Treasury, withhold the 
estimates, and per the Treasury Department participates in 
the same fault by withholding items in their estimates, in order 
to show as favorable an account as they can in the estimates, so 


that the estimates will not exceed the appropriations made for 
e year. 
ractice ought to be broken up, and it can be broken 


t 

by the te better than by the House of Representatives, 
when estimates are withheld from the House of Representatives 
there come to the Senate after the proper appropriation bill has 
3 estimates of appropriations from the 

ifferent Departments direct—not through the Secretary of the 
ce but direct from the different Departments—and the 
Senate Is called upon to make those appropriations. In that 
way it is unjust to the Senate; and the thing thus sought to be 
corrected now, as I understand by the Senator from Maine, isan 
injustice to the Senate, because it appears upon the face of the 
1 bills that the Senate has put on a great multitude 
of items which were not included in the House bills, and there- 
fore it is claimed that the Senate is an extravagant body, forc- 
ing the Government to appropriate more money in these con- 
ference reports than is estimated by the Departments when, in 
fact, the very action of the Senate rests upon estimates that 
were submitted, not in the regular way at the beginning of the 
session, but from time to time during the session. 

That ough’ to be 3 iat does notin the re 8 
any Senator having knowledge of a necessary expenditure in any 
branch of the Government from offering an amendment covering 
it, either as an individual or calling for information from a De- 
partment and asking their opinion aboutit. It does not limit 
at all the power of the Senate; but I have no doubt the observa- 
tions made by the Senator from Maine will call the attention of 
the heads of Departments to what is their legal duty, and the 
head of a Department ought to be compelled to tell why he did 
not estimate for approp ms in the regular estimates made 
for his Department. e fault is with him. Therefore, it seems 
to me there is an objection to making appropriation what- 
ever for any Department when the knowledge of the necessity 
for that appropriation existed at the time when the head of the 
eee made up his annual estimates for the Secretary of 

e Treasury. 

If I were a member of the Committee on eee us I 
am not, I would feel inclined to examine with great rigor any 
subsequent appropriation asked for by any head of a Department 
that was not communicated to the Secretary of the Treasury and 
sent in the Book of Estimates. I think that probably the obser- 
vations already made here will be sufficient to call attention to 
this matter and stop this abuse. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Ohio . SHERMAN] for the remarks he has made. They are 
ox ly appropriate, and this wrongful procedure is increas- 
ear to year, and I hope isnow atitsculminating point. 
Not only do the heads of De ts send in estimates in the 
way referred to, but the heads of bureaus send in estimates in- 
dependent of the heads of the Departments to which they be- 


. SHERMAN. The heads of bureaus under the law have 
no right to communicate to Congress except through the heads 
of Departments. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not at all; but the Senator knows that a 
member goes to them and asks them for a letter explaining wh 
certain appropriations should be made, and we are presen 
with that letter as an estimate, and we are urged and the House 
is in the same way, and we are placed in a very unpleas- 
ant mma in re to these matters—we are to make 
appropriations, and it is claimed that this is an es te when 
it not come h the head of the Department and has not 


come through the Secretary of the Treasury. 
There is but one right way, and that is the way ted out by 
the Senator from Ohio and by the law which has ted for many 


years, and that is that all estimates for the expenditures of 

e coming fiscal — and for the deficiencies in the present ex- 
isting year shall be sent by the head of each Department to the 
Secre of the Treasury and by him to Congress, all of them 
pu at the of the session of Congress, and then 
the House and Senate know exactly what the De ents 
have to say, and can investigate, each for itself, and determine 
the course which ought to be pursued. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. ident, the object which I sought has 
been completely attained — this discussion. The Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], all of whose words are emphasized by his 
great experience in the House of Representatives and in the Sen- 
ate and as the head of the 2 Department, which 
sends in the estimates, has told the story of the difficulties, and 
I repeat that it would be well for Senators who, through their 
constituencies or Dee e interested in these appropria- 


tions to see to it—for they all come to us from the Departments 
and that is the origina’ place of ninety-nine in ah items 
upon all appropriation bills that the committee considers—they 


come in from the Departments. That is theirsource. They are 
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intended for the running of the Departments, and the knowledge 
why they should be given is found in the Departments, and it 
would be well for EER us who are interested in an; 


items which come in in that way to see that they 5 regularly 
through the proper channels and at proper times, so that the 
123 of Representatives shall have the opportunity of examin- 

them. 5 

here is no giving away, Mr. President, of any right of the 
Senate, and I do not think that any Senator need burden his 
mind with apprehensions that the rights of the Senate are to be 
= away atall. It is not the popia belief that the Senate 

as not maintained its rights; it is not the belief of the House of 
cere ee and it is not my belief. The Senate will have 
allits rights. This suggestion of mine was made as a practical 
sug, to ease the ways, to make things more harmonious, 
to get appropriation bills through more easily. Senators will 
find before the session closes that much of the time will be con- 
sumed in controversies between the two Houses upon appropria- 
tion bills, and every suggestion that tends to ease that contro- 
versy and to make a harmonious result more easily attainable is 
a matter worth consideration. 

There are certain items upon pie yee bills that neces- 
sarily must first be considered here. ere is the very consid- 
8 domain which is given to committees to report amend- 
ments upon appropriation bills and present them to the Senate, 
and those must be considered first in the Committee on Appro- 
priations, as behind each of them is the authority of one of the 
committees of the body, and no complaint is in a case of 
that kind that the first examination takes place here or the first 
knowledge is given here, because if a Senate committee investi- 
gates a subject, as it has a right to decide that it ought to go 
through and there ought to be so much money appropriated for 
it, it sends its information direct to the Co ttee on Appro- 
priations, and that committee considers it; but that is only a 
small portion of what makes up these bills. They come, as the 
Senator from Ohio has said and as the Senator from Iowa has so 
clearly stated, from the Departments in regular estimates, some- 
times in the Book of Estimates and sometimes in separate letters, 
but they ought all to come oe the heads of the Departments 
to the Treasury Department, and from the Treasury Department 
to Congress, so that each House will have its opportunity of ex- 
amining them fully. 

eee, Reiger mica e 
one question t I may the better e is proposition? 

Mr. HALE. Certainly. 

3 the Benator a think it would oon 

rt wit e t parliamentary usage, having proper consid- 
0 for the difference between these two Houses and a care- 
ful that one should notencroach upon the other—does he 
think it would comport with the best parliamentary e for 

embers of the Senate to appear as to items upon appropriation 
bills before committees of the House of Representatives in ad- 
vocacy of them and for members of the House to appear as mat- 
ter of regular practice before the Senate committees? 

r. HALE. I can answer the Senator that it is the very fre- 
quent practice and habit of members of the other House to ap- 
po before the Senate committee upon items that are desired to 

put on a bill after the House has rejected them, and sometimes 
before, because they are first considered here through some de- 
fect such as has been alluded to by the Senator from Ohio. 

Upon a matter of an estimate of a Department involving a 


large sum of money in which I take an interest or my constitu- | & 


ents take an interest, after it has gone to the House and been 
considered by the House committee, I do not feel that I abdicate 
any of my dignity and not much of my ease as a Senator in going 
before the co ttee of the House and saying to them, is 
a propor item; I believe it has been submitted 0 the Becretary 
of the 1 if you put it on in the House there wi 
probably be no difficulty in the Senate.” Here the other day 
Mr. BUTLER. Mr. President, I would state to the Senator, 
if he will permit me, that it not only does not derogate, in my 
poene, from the dignity of a Senator, but it may very often 


me his duty to go to committees of the House. I know very 
well I have gone there. 
Mr So have I. 


Mr. BUTLER. I have gone there, being importuned by m 
constituents, and I felt that I had a perfect right to ee Š 
more than that, that it was my duty to go. ere is not the 


htest impropriety in it. 
Air SHERMAN Mz. President, I wish to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that this law was on the 2d of 


September, 1789, being one of the oldest laws upon the statute 
book, and it is still the law of the land: 
An estimates for the service shali be submitted to 


annual Congress 
bo ah te Ma PORDE EE „and shall be included in the Book of 
tes prepared under his 
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Now, I read the law of 1820: 


The Secretary of the Treasury shall annex to the annual estimates of the 
a mired for the public service a statement of the appropri- 
a for the of the year which may have been made by former acts. 


The truth ig that we have been gradually departing from it, 
and all these estimates that are sent in now irregularly are in 
violation of law. 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to ask the Senator from Ohio if 
the law he reads is absolutely conclusive and final? That does 
not, as I understand, take away from Congress the right to ex- 
ercise its own discretion upon any matter of appropriation. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I am not talking about power of Con- 
gress. They can reject all these estimates and seek other sources 
of information if they desire. What I say is that the difficulty 
complained of does not grow out of Congress, but out of the De- 

ts violating the law. When I was Secretary of the Treas- 
ury I oom peg of this very thing, and said we were not respon- 
sible for these estimates that came from other Departments of 
the Government without the sanction of the Secre of the 
Treasury and in violation of law. At that time the House of 
Representatives was Democratic and . about appro- 
priations, which was all right enough, but it constantly acted 
upon estimates that were made in violation of the law. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Is mo business still in order? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. e question before the Senate is 
on con: in the conference re submitted by the Senator 
from Maine [Mr. HALE], which will be considered as agreed to, if 
there be no objection. 

Mr. RANSOM. I intended to say a word, Mr. President, but 
it is unnecessary now. 

The VICE-P IDENT. If there be no objection, the report 
will be concurred in. The Chair hears no objection. 


COLLECTION OF GARBAGE IN THE DISTRICT. 


Mr. HIGGINS. I submit a resolution and ask for its present 
consideration. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for in- 
formation. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on the District of Columbia be instructed to 

8 the conduct ot the collection of garbage by the health office of 

District, and why a deficiency of $28,930 exists the appropriation for 

that object for the current fiscal year; and thecommitteeor any subcommit- 

tee thereof is hereby authorized to send for persons or papers, to subpoena 

and administer oaths to witnesses, to employ a stenographer, and to report 
the result of their investigation to the Senate. 


Mr. HARRIS. I suggest to the Senator from Delaware that 
the resolution, incurring a liability of appropriation, must, under 
the law, go to the Committee to Audit and Control the Contin- 
gent of the Senate. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I accept that suggestion, Mr. President. 

The VICE-PRESID . The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 

DISTRICT STREET IMPROVEMENTS. 


Me: HIGGINS submitted the following resolution; which was 
read: 


CCT 

0 n approp: or the ement of 

the streets, avenues, alleys, etc., of the of Columbia, to wit. 

1. For work on sundry streets, avenues, eto 

2. For repairs to concrete pavements, eto 85 8 

For streets, alleys, and roads, 

4. For current work of repairs of streets, avenues, and alleys 

5. For current work of repairs on county roads and suburban 
he ES FS SE aR oe a 

6. For constructing county roads and suburban streets, ete 

7. For condemnation of streets, roads, and alleys 

8. For it work on sidewalks, and sewers, otc.. 

9. For the contingent expenses of the parking commission 


sum 


Whereas it a that of said items of appropriation ha’ 


d 
plaint has been made of the partial and inequitable a 
portionment and distribution of said expenditures under said — 


tions: Therefore, 
Be it resolved, .. E O R 
ve of incidental ex- 
incidental 


so as to show precisely how much of said te sum of 
actually been expended in cach Of said fe Civisions, ana 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 
Mr. HALE. I suggest to the mover of the resolution that he 


strike out the words ‘respectfully requested” and use the word 
always used in this form, directed.“ 
Mr. HIGGINS. I accept the suggestion. 
The VICE-PRESID . The modification will be stated. 
The CHIEF CLERK. In line 1 of the resolution it is pro 


to strike out the words ‘respectfully requested” and 
„directed.“ 


Mr. HALE. That is the invariable form. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be so modified. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Task that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia in the absence of ob- 
jection. The Chair hears none. 

WEST VIRGINIA DIRECT TAX. 


Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL], who is quite sick, is exceedingly anxious to be pres- 
ent when the West Virginia tax and bond case is under consid- 
eration. That is assigned as the next case 
and I desire to ask the Senators from West 
will allow a oats gia gd of that special order. 


rt 


that they 


Mr. COG . It will be postponed to-day, anyhow, at 2 
o'clock. 
Mr. FRYE. I want the postponement for more than to-day. 
Mr. KENNA. Mr. President, the Senators from Vir; and 


my colleague and myself, as soon as we heard that the illness of 
the Senator from Vermont is likely to keep him away from the 
Senate for a time, had an informal conference about this matter, 
and we are entirely in accord that we ought not to press the joint 
resolution in his absence if he desires otherwise. 

Mr. FRYE. That is entirely satisfactory, and I am obliged to 
the Senators from the two States. 


~ MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 


Senate: 

A bill (H. R. 128) to provide for the establishment of a port of 
delivery at Council Bluffs, Iowa; 

A bill (H. R. 429) to incorporate the District of Columbia Sub- 
urban tee 5 

A bill (H. R. 669) for the relief of Dabney, Simmons & Co.; 

A bill (H. R. 2786) to amend the act giving the approval and 
sanction of Congress to the route and termini of the Anacostia 
and Potomac River Railroad in the District of Columbia; 

A bill (H. R. 3897) for the relief of Esther A. Keyser; 

A bill (H. R. 4533) for the relief of holders of drawback certifi- 
cates issued under an act of Co approved June 2, 1890; 

A bill (H. R. 4845) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act relating 
to tax sales and taxes in the District of Columbia;” 

A bill (H. R. 5118) to amend an act making 3 riations to 
provide for the expenses of the government of the District for 
the fiscal year en June 30, 1882, and for other purposes; ap- 
proved March 3, 1881; 

A bill (H. R. 5119) to prevent the buil of houses along cer- 
tain alleys in the city of Washington, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 5978) to extend the time for making assessments 
of real estate, etc.; 

A bill (H. R. 6295) to punish false swearing before trial boards 
of the Metropolitan police force and fire department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (H. R. 6891) authorizing the payment of a certificate of 
indebtedness of the ct of Columbia numbered 4987. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
pill (S. 1057) to punish the unlawful appropriation of the use of 
the property of another in the District of Columbia, with an 
amendment; in which itrequested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had the 
bill (S. 1058) to prevent fraudulent transactions on the 18 of 
commission merchants and other consignees of goods and other 

rty in the District of Columbia. 

e message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
concurrent resolution of the Senate providing for the ascertain- 
ment of a suitable site for the Government Printing Office. 

The message further announced that the House had res- 
olutions commemorative of the life and services of Hon. John R. 
Gamble, late a Representative from the State of South Dakota. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of House bill 4636, being the Military Academy appro- 
priation bill. 


pro 


a a special order, 
irginia 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 4636) making 
appropriations for the support of the Military Academy for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1893. s 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the formal reading of the bill be 
dispensed with and that the bill be read subject to amendment 
as we proceed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That course will be pursued in the 
absence of objection. 

. Mr. OC M. Idesire to state that I think this bill will take 
but very little time. I hope to get through with it before the 
time indicated for the transaction of other business. 

Mr. HOAR. I wish to give notice that at 2 o’clock, if this ap- 
3 bill be then finished, and if not, as soon thereafter as 

t is finished, I shall move an executive session, ifit will be con- 
venient for Senators. 

Mr. CULLOM. I think the appropriation bill will be coneluded 
by that time. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill; which was reported 
from the Committee on Appropriations with amendments. 

The first amendment reported by the Committee on Appropri- 
ations was, on page 4, line 11, after the word ‘‘furnaces,” to in- 


sert the word ‘‘and;” so as to make the clause read: 
For fuel and apparatus, namely: wood charcoal, sto tes, heat- 
eau. furnaces, TORUD and -4 peg al phon of steam 


fixtures, cks, clay, sand, re) 
3 apparatus, grates, stoves, heaters, ranges, and furnaces, and mica, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. CULLOM. I ask that the word and.“ before the word 
furnaces,“ in line 11, be stricken out; so as to read: 
Ranges, furnaces, and mica. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The Secretary resumed the reading of the bill. 

The next amendmentof the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 5, line 8, to increase the appropriation *‘for clerk to the 
disbursing officer and quartermaster ” from ‘‘$1,200” to $1,500.” - 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, line 10, to increase the 
appropriation for clerk toadjutant in charge of cadet records” 
from 81, 200“ to 81, 500.“ 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on page 5, Iine II, to increase the 
appropriation “for clerk to treasurer” from $1,200” to (81, 500.“ 

© amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on ‘page 5, line 14, after the word 
„thousand,“ to insert two hundred;” and in line 15, after the 
word thousand,” to insert four hundred,” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For two clerks, one to the quartermaster and one to the adjutant, at $1,200 
each, $2,400. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, to strike out line 16. as 
follows: ? 

Tn all, $2,190. ` 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, at the end of the para- 
graph on line 19, to strike out the period and insert a semicolon. 

e amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, at the end of the para- 

graph in line 21, to strike out the period and insert a semicolon. 
e amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, at the end of line 22, to 
strike out the period and insert a semicolon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 6, after line 22, to insert: 

In all $2,360. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on 
“ hundred,” to strike out the wo 
second time; so as to read. 

For repairs to the observatory building and clocks, 8450. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, line 5, after the words 
t“ pencils and,” to strike out papers” and insert / paper;” and 
in line 6, after the word “ practical,” to strike out instructions” 
and insert ‘‘instruction;” so as to make the clause read: 

For h specimens, fossils, and for 9 and material to 
the practical — — of ogical and geological e 
and paper for practical instruction in the same branches, and for 
gradual increase and improvement of the cabinet, $500. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, on page 8, at the close of the para- 
graph ending in line 13, to strike out the period and insert a 
semicolon. 

The amendment was agreed to. 


7, line 13, before the word 
four,“ where it occurs the 
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The next amendment was, on page 9, after line 14, to insert: 

In all, 81,005. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 9, at the close of the para- 
graph ending in line 19, to strike out the semicolon and insert a 
period. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 9, at the close of the para- 
apn enaimg in line 22, to strike out the semicolon and insert a 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on pago 10, at the close of the para- 
gra A apang in line 23, to strike out the period and insert à 
colon. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 11, at the close of the para- 
graph ending inline 2, to strike out the period and insert a semi- 
on. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, on page 11, at the close of the para- 
graph ending in line 5, to strike out the period and insert a semi- 
on. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on 11, after the words“ rifle- 
caliber gan,” to strike out song tini-Henry ammunition;” 
and at the end of the agraph, in line 10, to strike out the 
period and insert a semicolon; so as to make the clause read: 


purchase Maxim automatic ber wi 
mare parts and appendages, endages, light Held carriage, and alsmenition therefor, 
1 dues at 45 per cent on cost thereof, $2,500; 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 11, after line 10, to insert: 

In all, $3,237. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 12, line 1, after the words 
‘fone hundred and,” to strike out “ fifty-nine dollars and sixty,” 
and insert twenty-seven dollars and seventy-five;” so to make 
the clause read: 

For extra pay of one enlisted man, employed as watchman, at 35 cents 
per day, 8127.75. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on 13, line 2, before the word 
thousand,“ to strike out“ four ” and insert“ five;”’ so as to make 
the clause read: 

and incidental expenses: For gas, coal, oil, candles, lan- 
terns, matches, chimneys, and wicking h academy, ch: li- 
teary, DRAGE barracks, 8 sho) 555 stables, — 1 — 
hall, sidewalks, camp, and wharves, H 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The next amendment was, on 13, line 17, after the word 
thousand,“ to strike out two“ and insert “five; ” so as to make 

the clause read: x 

For pay of eer of heating and ventilating a atus for the academic 
—— — — — dine . — arbo, et hospital, chapel, and 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on 13, line 19, before the word 
“firemen,” to strike out ‘‘five” and insert six,“ and in the 
same line, after the word thousand,” to insert six hundred;” 
s0 as to make the clause read: 

For pay of six firemen, 83,600. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on 13, line 23, after the word 
grounds,“ to insert for such period as his services may be nec- 
essary;” so as to make the clause read: 


For pay of one landscape gardener, in ch: of cemetery and general care 
of public grounds, for such period as his may be necessary, $500. 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr. CULLOM. In the last line on that pago, line 25, there 
was , computation by the committee. I desire to strike 
out 814,120“ and insert 816, 020;“ so as to read: 

In all, $16,020. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on 5 was, 
on e 14, line 1, after the words gas works,” strike out 
weight hundred” and insert“ in full compensation for such serv- 
ice one thousand five hundred,” and at the end of the paragraph 
to strike out the semicolon and insert a period; so as to make 
the clause read : 

For pay of one superintendent of gas works, in full compensation for such 
service, $1,500. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 14, to strike out lines 15 and 
16, as follows: 

For additions and improvements to organ in cadet chapel, $900. 


The amendment was i 

The next amendment was, under the head of ‘‘ public works,” 
on page 15, line 25, after the word stone,“ to insert and gravel;” 
so as to read: 

For broken stone and gravel for roads, #2,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, on e 16, line 3, before the word 
“hundred,” to strike out one“ and insert ‘‘ five;” so as to make 
the clause read: 
ing the purchase of trees: plants, tools and materials, to be immediately 
available, 8500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 16, line 20, after the word 
“available,” to strike out upon approval of this act;” so as to 
make the clause read: 

— 51 new sinks and bathrooms for cadets, to be immediately available, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, after line 2, to insert: 

For renewing woodwork in bathrooms, $760. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, to strike out lines5 and 
6, as follows: 

For kalsomining ceilings in cadet rooms, 51,200. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 17, to strike out lines 7 and 
8, as follows: 

For electric-light plant for lighting cadet barracks, 99,540. 
And insert: 
increasing 1 d acing ` t 
sowie ati el — 2 — euch Fd mee — — T 2 5650 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 18, to strike out lines 3 and 
4, as follows: 

For asphalt road and walk in front of and around new gymnasium, $2,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, on page 19, line 13, after the word 
position,“ to strike out “3.476” and insert *1,000;” so as to 
make the clause read: 


For equipment of new um: For machines, mattresses, apparat 
o measu outfit, and all labor and material for setting the same in posi 
on, $1,000. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Before the final vote upon the bill I 
should like the Senator in charge to explain to the Senate the 
purpose in striking out that provision which provided for an 
electric lighting plant for the Military Academy, and to ask him 
in that connection whether the report of the Board of Visitors to 
the Military Academy received consideration in reference to that 
subject-matter? 

I will state that it appears by the report of the Board that the 
increase of eye diseases was something most marked at the Mili- 
tary nape ae The explanation that was given by those who 
pretended to be expert in the matter was that it was caused by 
the gas consumed in the barracks where these young men are 
compelled to do most of their night studying, and the report 
recommended, I think, in very strong terms the establishment 
of this electric-light plant. The House inserted such a provision, 
it is true, with a very small appropriation, certainly not suffi- 
cient for the purpose for which it was designed, but I see that 
the Senate committee has stricken out that provision and inserted 
another for increasing the gas plant. I should like to have some 
explanation of that, so that it may be understood. 

Mr.CULLOM. Mr. President, the Committee on Apptopria- 
tions had that subject under consideration for some little time 
with the reportof the Board of Visitors before us as well as other 
information. We were not entirely satisfied, however, as to the 
best thing to do in the premises. The committee, therefore, 
called upon the Secretary of War again to give us whatever in- 
formation he could in the premises. I will read, if the Senate 
will permit, the correspondence on that subject. 

The Secretary of War says: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, Washington, March 9, 1892. 


Sır: In response to your telegram of the 7th instan ues to be in- 
formed whether it is desirable to enlarge the gas ety 2 an elec- 
tric plant for lighting the Military Academy buil at West Point, N. Y., 
I haye the honor to invite your attention to the inclosed copy of a telegram, 
a 555 8th instant, from the superintendent of the Military Academy on 

e su 

Very respectfully, z 
S. ee 5 
a ar. 
The CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS, ewan 
United States Senate. 
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The telegram of Superintendent Wilson is as follows: 
egram.] 


[Tel 
HEADQUARTERS UNITED 


ADJUTANT-GENERAL U. S. ARMY, 
Washington, D. C.: 


MILITARY ACADEMY, 
West Point, N. T., March 8, 1892. 


estimate of $48,250 for 


cadet barracks. 

The item of $9,450 in Military Academy bill for electric light— 

That item has passed the other body— 

Lieut. Anderson’s plan, submitted before I came Adds und b 
; the plant recommended vy am would cost about $13, and the 
annual cost of running it would be about $2,400. 

Further study of the subject— 

I call the attention of the Senator from Nebraska to this clause 
of the telegram: 

Further study of the subject leads me to prefer gas to electric light for 
study, except where the plant is immense and the po trolled from a 
large central station, as in large cities, and [ therefore recommended that 
100 KOE y= "rai ara tne eee into barracks at 
cost o 250. 

The estimate for increasing gas plant is so large because it includes a new 


tank at a cost of 835,000. 

In this. for gas rather than electricity I am sustained by 
professor of engineering and post quartermaster, with whom I have con- 
sulted this morning. 


WILSON, Superintendent. 

With that information before us, and with knowledge that the 
little appropriation provided for the electric-light plant in the 
institution, the committee were satisfied that that provision of the 
bill as it came to the Senate ought to be stricken out, and that a 
gas plantshould be established in the place of it and in preference 
to the goin, Se lant under the circumstances, the situation 
being, as stated by the superintendent, Col. Wilson, that where 
the plant would necessarily be so small the electric light would 
not be so desirable as it would be where it was immense, as in a 
large city like New York, or even in this city, perhaps. 

e committee, therefore, after full deliberation and in the 
light of all the reports, including the report referred to by the 
Senator from Sos reget tate recent report of the superintendent 
himself made before last call upon him, and then his last 
report only three or four days ago, concluded to strike out the 
$9,000 provision and insert a pro n for a thoroughly well- 
equipped gas t, believing that that would be the bestfor the 

rotection of the cadets and whoever else might have occasion 
use the lights in the institution. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, I have no question of the 
wisdom of the policy pursued, provided it is considered impossi- 
ble to make an electric plant for the Mili Academy which 
will be sufficient for all its p ; but I have no question, 
either, that it would be infinitely better and in the end more 
economical if a large and reliable electric plant was placed in the 
Military 3 

This matter of the increase there of eye diseases has been one 
that has challenged the attention of every Board of Visitors for 
many years. The Board of Visitorsin the year 1889 called atten- 
tion to the matter, and here is a quotation from their report: 


The eyes of whole OS eer eee eee 
vital issue. A student’s eyes are not 
changeable like an officer's wea) . Thi 
5 hont — pes ters the Acad is to be injured through 
80 care: when the cadet en emy, 

lew dotiaee TEON OA Govern 


The fact is, as stated here, that the eye examination of those 
who enter the Military Academy is 8 the most exacting 
and the best that science can afford. The least defect of vision, 
the least evidence of color-blindness, rejects the applicant. So, 
it is presumed that every man who enters the Military Academ 
has perfect sight, perfect vision. Notwithstanding fact, it 
appears by the report here: 

Complaints of soreness of eyes are made by about a dozen cadets every 
three months. Outof an average of 285 cadets 28 with eye affections con- 
V them during the three months ending 


And since that time this ratio of those with eye difficulties has 


increased. 

They are using the d burner and the best Siri Beg 1 
provenien t may sought in the direction of another lam es | 
to the position which may be fone it, a 16-candle incandescent t 
throw a stronger and steadier light upon a table than an upright gas jet of 
the same power. 


I presume it is true that you could not better the condition b 
putting in the small electric plant provided for in this bill as it 
came from the House of Representatives. A smallelectric plant 
means a wavering, flickering, and uncertain ht. You must 
have the great electric power which goes with the plant of large 
dimensions to obtain certainty of light. This, perhaps, is abet- 
ter result than the other, but I very much regret, under the 


sho made in this report, that the Committee on Appropria- 

tions did not see fit to do what I suggest was its full duty; that is 
ut in an electric plant there that would give the character ot 
ight which certainly is desirable for the protection of these 


young 2127 872 

Mr. LOM. The committee appreciates all that the Sen- 
ator has said on this subject, and appreciates fully, I think, the 
importance of such lighting of the post as will protect the sight 
of the nng men who are sent there by the ogy oe of the coun- 
try and I think that the superintendent, Col. Wilson, equally 
appreciates the importance of that subject, as he refers ta it in 
his report of 1891, the last report, I think, in which he says: 

This plan did not meet with favorable consideration. 

Referring to the electric-light plan. 

F e r use ot pama 


for studying number of cases of cadets, and at the medical tion 
of the gradua class in June the surgeons informed me that thé eyes of 
nearly e uate were more or less co! ; nineteen of the 


ngested young 
gentlemen failed to come up to the requirements of the War Department as to 
vision, and six failed to read the test type at three-fourths of the required dis- 
tance. In every instance the young 1 claimed that the difficulty had 
commenced since they entered the tary Academy. 


All of which I have no doubt is true, because, as the Senator 
says, a young man could not enter that school without first hav- 
ing a test of his eyesight to see whether he would be afterwards 
a good soldier or not in that regard. The superintendent dis- 
cusses all that subject, and at the end ofthe discussion he seems 
to come to the conclusion that, after consulting other officers of 
the post and taking all thi into consideration, it would be 
better for the protection of the eyesight of the young men to 
par in a thoroughly enlarged and new gas plant, and such chan- 

eliers and gas burners as will give good light, than it would be 
to venture upon an electric plant that be 5 
small, unless it was made very much larger than the y. 
uses of that post would require. 

After, as I said, due consideration, first by the subcommittee, 
8 — 33 ang then by the roe 3 
was t per t was safer to adopt the t 
system and provide a suficient appropriation of the fall casas 
asked for, so that if men or boys have to study at night by ony 
sort of artificial light they will have the benefit of good gas, an 
an abundance of it. 

As the consideration of the bill has been practically concluded 
and the amendments have been adopted, I wish to say that the 
committee had in view especially the health of the cadets, the 
empio; and everyone connected with that institution. Hence 
I both Houses—if I may be allowed to refer to the other 
House—have had special reference to a policy which will give 
health and comfort to the young men who are sent brae people 
of the country to West Point to be educated and, perhaps, tofol- 
low a military life afterwards. We have, therefore, made pretty 
liberal appropriations for the sewerage of the place and for the 
improvement of the halls, barracks, and different buildings con- 
nected with the poet, in order that these young men may be pro- 
tected in their th while pursuing their studies, by giving 
them good light, and if gas can be furnished, by giving money 
to furnish them such light as may be necessary. 

Mr. President, I aps it would be well enough for me, 
unless the Senator from Nebraska desires to say something fur- 
ther on this subject, to put in the RECORD a résumé of what the 
two Houses have done in reference to the bill. 

The amount estimated by the Government for the Military 
Academy for 1893 was $506,320.18. 

The amount of the bill as it passed the other branch of Con- 
gress was $398,665.18. 

. increase recommended by the Senate committee is 

The amount as reported to the Senate under the act for 1892, 
was $402,064.64. 

This bill as reported is less than the estimates, $69,492.85. 

The bill as reported exceeds the act for 1892 $34,762.69. 

The changes in the House bill made by the Senate Committee, 
and now by the Senate itself, are as follows’ 

Restoring salaries of clerks to adjutant and other officersy 
$1,300, taking the total number. 

Gas, coal, oil, ete., for 1 buildings, $1,000. 

Restoring salary of engineer, x 

One additional eee give them one 8000. 

Superintendent of gas works, $700. 

I will take occasion to explain that by saying that heretofore 
there seems to have been a permission to the superintendent of 
the gas works to get whatever pay he ht get—and there seems 
to be no limit to it—out of the gas that he would sell to the offi- 
cers and others about the Academy. Thecommittee thought that 
his should be fixed, and that he should not be allowed to 
charge what he pleased to anybody connected with the post and to 
get whatever salacy he could. As the bill now stands the super- 
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intendent of the gs works will get $1,500 salary, and if there is 
t 


any gas to be sol P O OT Ne HR OOTES SOR VER 
go into the Treasury of the United States. 

The committee on the part of the Senate increased the appro- 
priston for cemetery grounds $400; for renewing woodwork in 
throoms, 8760. k > 

Then in the gas plant that we recommend we put in the bill 
$48,250, the sum recommended by the War De tand by 
Col. Wilson, who is the superintendent of the post, and the Sen- 
ate has passed upon it. 

The total increase in the bill as reported is $53,310. 

The reductions in this bill made By the Senate are extra pay 
of enlisted man (watchman), $31.85. There was a wrong compu- 
tation in the item in the House bill as it came to us. 

Additions to or and in cadet chapel, $900. 

We found the bill, as it came from the House of Representa- 
tives, with a provision in it for running the organ in the chapel 
by water power, and the committee thought they could get along 
as other people do, by having somebody turn the crank if neces- 


sary. 

8 ceilings in cadet rooms, 81, 200, which the com- 
mittee struck out. 

For the electric-light plant the appropriation in the bill as it 
came to the Senate, was $9,540, wh we struck out, and in- 
ree lieu of it the plant to be a thoroughly equipped gas 
2 Asphalt road and walk about the new gymnasium, $2,000. 

Equipment of new gymnasium,$1,476. 

Those are the items stricken out by the Senate committee and 
which have been agreed to by the Senate, making a total reduc- 
tion by the Senate from the House bill in these items of $15,147.85, 
while we increased the items which I read awhile ago $53,310. 
Taking the former from the latter, it increases the bill $38,- 
162.15 ef 5 is some $10,000 less than the gas plant which we 
provide for amounts to. 

I thought, Mr, President, it would be proper for me to make 
these statements of fact before the bill went from the Senate. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I desire to put u record the 
fact of my opposition to that provision of the bill which appro- 
priates a considerable sum of money for the establishment of gas 
works at the West Point Academy. I think this is scarcely the 
time that that additional expense should be incurred. Beyond 
that, [have no doubt that within the course of a year or two gas will 
be largely superseded by the use of the electric light. I think 
the expenditure, therefore, will be a waste of money, and, if it 
is to be made at all, it ought to be made by the process of elec- 
trical illumination. r 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time, and passed. 


WEST VIRGINIA DIRECT TAX. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair). The 
Chair understanding inas by an agreement this morning the first 
Piir FAULENER T should 1 

Mr. FAU. should like the Presiding Officer to lay 
the special order before the Senate now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the unfinished business, which is the joint resolution (S. R. 
9) to direct the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to the governor 
of the State of West Virginia the sum appropriated by the actof 
Congress entitled An act to credit and pay to the several States 
and Territories and the District of Columbia all moneys col- 
lected 3 the direct tax levied by the act of Congress approved 
A t5, í 

. FAULKNER. Mr. President, I understand that the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mt. MORRILL], who is now very ill, is anx- 
ious to be heard in reference to this joint resolution; that it is 
worrying his mind to some extent in the condition in which he 
now finds himself, and, upon consultation with the Senators from 
Virginia and my colleague, we have requested that he be tele- 

honed at once that the resolution will be ed until it will 
agreeable for him to be here and have it taken up, so as to 
relieve his mind entirely from any consideration of matter. 

In order, however, that those who are directly interested in 
this resolution may not be keptin attendance on the Senate atall 
times, as one or two desire to leave the city for a few days, I ask 
unanimous consent of the Senate that this order of business be 
fixed as the unfinished business for a week from to-day, at 2 
o’clock. Iam in hopes that by that time the Senator from Ver- 
mont will be able to attend the Senate, and I am satisfied in his 
condition and at his mee will not be safe for him to be present 
in the Senate before that period. I have the consent of those 
a cerns in the resolution for fixing this time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Vir- 
ginia asks unanimous consent of the Senate that the resolution 


the title of which has just been stated be made the unfinished 

business for next 8 at2o’clook. Is there objection? The 

Chair hears none. 
SETTLERS ON PUBLIC LANDS. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ate the second special order which was set for to-day, the title 
of which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 622) to amend an act entitled 
An act for the relief of certain settlers on the public lands, and 
to peones for the repayment of certain fees, purchase money, 
and commissions paid on void entries on public lands.” March 
10, 1892, made special order for Monday, March 14, 1892, at 3 
o’clock p. m. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I understand that it is the in- 
tention to go into executive session at once, and that probably 
the business in executive session will consume the day and per- 
haps more. I find it necessary to be absent to-morrow, and I ask 
that that special order be made the special order for 2 o’clock on 
the day after to-morrow, after my return. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Oregon asks 
unanimous consent of the Senate that the bill the title of which 
has just been reported may be made the special order for 2 
o’clock on the day after to-morrow. Is there objection? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. HOAR. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After two hours and five 
minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and 
(at 4 o'clock and 20 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
to-morrow, Wednesday, 16, 1892, at 12 o'clock m. 


CONFIRMATIONS, 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 15, 1892. 
SECRETARY OF LEGATION. 


William H. Lawrence, of Bristol, Pa., to be secretary of the 
legation of the United States at Rio de Janeiro. 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 


George P. McLean, of Connecticut, to be attorney of the United 
States for the district of Connecticut. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
TUESDAY, March 15, 1892. 


The House met at 12 0’clockm. Prayer by Rev. J. T. WIGHT- 
MAN, of Mount Vernon Place Church, Washington, D. C. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
LIGHT AT DEER POINT, PENSACOLA, FLA. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury, submitting an estimate of appro- 
priation for the establishment of a light at Deer Point, at the 
entrance to Santa Rosa Sound, Pensacola Bay, Florida; which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

UTAH PENITENTIARY. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Attorney-General, transmitting copies of letters from the United 
States marshal for the Territory of Utah relating to the Utah 
penitentiary; which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations, and ordered to be printed. 


WAR CLAIMS. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting copies of the findings 
of the court in the following-named cases; which were referred 
to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed: 

Sarah W. Brown vs. United States; 

Thomas Farrell, deceased, vs. United States; 

Andrew J. McAllister vs. United States; 

H. P. Brown, administrator of William McClintic, deceased, 
vs. United States; 

John W. Ott vs. United States; 

Estate of Walker Vaughn vs. United States; and 

Estate of Richard E. Wilson vs. United States. 

EXHIBIT OF DOCUMENTS AT COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION, 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the joint resolution 

R. 44) authorizing the Librarian of Congress to exhibit cer- 


(S. 
tain documents at the World’s Columbian Exposition; which was 
read a first and second time. 
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Mr. DURBOROW. I ask for the present consideration of this | reced 
resolution. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senateand House of Representatives, 
ss be, and he hereby is, authorized to exhibit at the World's Colum- 
articles from the 


etc., That the Librarian of 


Congre: 
bian Exposition such books, papers, documents, and other 

bi of Co as Christo discov- 
Li 1 stony 1 to pher Columbus = the 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this joint resolution? 
ea McMILLIN. Has it been reported by a committee of the 

ouse? 

Mr. DURBOROW. There is a favorable report upon a simi- 
lar resolution of the House. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the joint 3 which was ordered to a third 
reading, read the third time, an d. 

On motion of Mr. DURBORO 
last vote was laid on the table. 

- ee ( Re en, Wer Brien absence of ot objection, ae joint roo 
ution ar purport to the resolution just passe: 
will be laid on the table. x 
There was no objection. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, 
announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of the com- 
mittee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the Houses on 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 6876) to pro- 
vide for certain of the most urgent deficiencies in the appropria- 
tions for the service of the Government for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1892. 

It also announced that the Senate had passed bills of the fol- 
ioin titles; in which concurrence was requested: 

(S. 427) to provide for the erection of publie buildings 
for ee in towns and cities where the post-office receipts 
for three pre preceding have exceeded $3,000 annually; an 

A bill (S. 442) to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at the city of Yankton, S. Dak. 

A further message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its 
clerks, announced that the Senate had passed with amendments 
the bill (H. R. 4636) making appropriations for the support of the 
Military Academy for the 1 year ending June 30, 1893; in which 
concurrence was requested 

MACKINAW NATIONAL PARK. 

On motion of Mr. BANKHEAD, by unanimous consent, the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds was disch from 
thefurtherconsideration of certain petitions relating to the Mack- 
inaw National Park, and they were referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 


a motion to reconsider the 


OCEAN MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. ENLOE, by unanimous consent, reported back favorabl 
from the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads the b: 
(H. R. 636) to repeal an act entitled An act to provide ocean 
mail service between the United States and foreign ports and to 

romote commerce,” approved March 3, 1891; which was referred 
i the House Calendar, and, with the ‘accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. ENLOE. I ask that the minority of the committee be per- 
mitted to file their views when ready. 

There being no objection, leave was granted. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I call for the regular order. 

TheSPEAKER. The regular order being demanded, the com- 
mittees will be called for reports of a public nature. 

ADULTERATION OF FOOD AND DRUGS, ETC. 

On motion of Mr. WISE, by unanimous consent, the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign erce was disch from the 
further consideration of the bill (S. 1) for preventing the adul- 
teration and misbranding of food and drugs, and for other pur- 
poses; and the same was referred to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 


URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL. 
Mr. McMILLIN (the call of the committees being concluded), 
I move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole for the consideration of revenue bills. 
Mr.SAYERS. I desire to submit aconference report on the 


urgent deficiency bill. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. The conference report, being privileged, 
takes precedence of my motion. 
SPEAKER. e report is in order and will be read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conterence on the e 15 pe 2 the two Houses 
on the amendmen 


appropriations for the service 
the Government for the fiscal 8 . 
Tull and ve agreed to recomm: and do recommend to 
their . 


iv 
Senate recede from its amendment numbered 2. That the House 


ent to the amendment of the Sen- 


ate numbered 1, agree to the same with an amendment as follows: In 
leu of the sum insert ‘$5,000; and the to the same. 
That. the House recede its disagreement to the ame: ent of the * 


ate numbered 4, and Saree to the same ma an amendment as follows: In 
lieu of the sum pro; 


ate numbered 5, and agree to the same with an amendment as follows: 
leu of said amendment insert Health Department: For the een 
removal of garbage $16,000, of Which sum not more than $8,000 be ex- 
pended in payment of expenses heretofore incurred, and the balano 


shall be 
expended for said work during the remainder of the fiscal years and 5 


proceedings shall forthwith be imstituted and fully prosecu 
old contractor and his bondsmen under the contract for said work; Lund the 
Senate agree to the same. 


That the House recede from its disagreement to the amendment ot the Sen- 
ate numbered 6, and tothe same with an amendment as follows: In lieu 


of the matter said amendment insert “one 4 marshal at $3 
nea day until and inclu March 31, next, and after said date all compensa- 

on for said naay shall be paid from fees received by the mar- 
shal;" and the Senate agree to the same. 


ent to the amendment ofthe 

atenumbered 7, and to thesame with an ä In 

of the sum Pee pes herve RN; 8 „ e same. 
That the House recede from its its disagreement to amendment of the 

Senate numbered 11, and agree to the same with amendments as follows: 
Insert, after the word 8 yey in line 8 of said amendment the words 

“fifteenth day of April next,“ and in the last linejof said amendment strike out 

the words 3 May“ and insert in lieu thereof the words “fifteenth 

day of April; e Senate agree to the same. 

JOSEPH D. SA 


ü NELSON  DINGLEY Ta, 
“EOGENE on HALE, ouse. 
B, ALLISO 


8 on the part of the Senate. 
The e statement furnished by the House conferees 
was read, as follows: 


upon and recommended 
t OA A ree propriates $5,000 instead of $10,000, pro- 
amendment ni as 
S 5 tor the 5 ot telegraphing and 8 
p: 


—.— dy the Se f : 

t nate, for e 

ot 9 ze apenas pe 
—— numbered 5: 


pon the 
Bis of Columbia, with a provision that le; proceedings shall fi = 
full; mi uted pis i 


ly prosecu! 
under the contract for said Work. 
On amendments numbered 6,7, and 8: Provides for the paymentofa pene 
lice court of ‘the District of Columbia, at $3 
ad of until June 30, as the 


prota sehen N — 2.800 10 th mere f — 
am ent num tes or the ot an 
ant d in the office of the 
On amendment numbered 1 Appropriates $, Proposed DT 
atè, for the expenses of parr Bo suits in claims 2 ‘United è teen: 
On amendment numbered 11: pristen, as proposed e Senate, 
until April 15 next, the balance of 81 by the ot “March 3 
1891, to enable the Secretary J Agu to collect and publish informa- 
tion as to the best W H of the soil by irrigation, 
ed on January 1, 1892, and es that said report and all - 
shall be concluded by April 15 —— 
e bill as upon a tes $479,641.70, being $41,228 more than as 
it passed the House and 


less than as it p — 1 te. 
W. S. HOLMAN, 
DINGLEY, 


NELSON JR. 
Managers on the part of the House. 
Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Speaker, if there be no further explana- 
tion desired, I will ask a vote on the adoption of the report. 
The report was adopted. 
On motion of Mr. SAYERS, the motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


s DUTY ON WOOL AND WOOLEN GOODS. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I renew the motion, Mr. S er, that the 
House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole to consider 
revenue bills 

The motion was to. 

The House acco ly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. BLOUNT in the 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
to further consider revenue bills, and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. Coomes] is entitled to the floor for ten minutes. 

Mr. COOMBS. plan, I ponere; would meet the require- 
ments of the times and He the tariff question out of politics. It 
would relieve the manufacturers as well as the commercial inter- 
ests of the strain that is 3 them 8 mthe uncer- 
tainty involved in political contests. acturers with 
whom I have talked respecting the plan 8 expressed hearty 
approval of it. 


1892. 
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With the reduction or abolition of duties on raw material 


comes an ability to compete on even better terms with the for- 
eign manufacturers. e benefit would vary according to the 
ciass of goods, probably from 10 to 20 per cent. 
As nearly as I have been able to estimate, taking a three 
ears’ average of expenditures and imports, the assessment on 
e class of goods ed unspecified and which would constitute 
about 90 per cent of all in number, would be from 334 to 35 per 
cent. These two items constitute certainly a sufficient er 
to prevent the foreign manufacturer unl his surplus pro- 
auctions upon our market. This barrier will remain as long as 
the tariff continues to be our chief source of revenue. 
suppose that many of you have felt as I have while the ap- 
rhetion bills were being discussed and efforts were being 
e to bring the utmost economy to bear upon our expendi- 
tures, a sense of discouragement—a certainty that whatever we 
may save will not lift an ounce of burden from the shoulders of 
the people and never will as long as the tax rate remains the 
same and has no relation to our expenditures, and is raised for an 
entirely different purpose. 

We also remembered the time when those unjust taxes had 
accumulated money in the Treasury tosuch an extent as to sin- 
cerely cripple the commerce of the country, and in order to remedy 
it the most extravagant expenditures were permitted, so that 
the money might get back again into the pockets of the people; 
but, alas! not into the same pockets from which it was wrongfully 
taken. | Can anyone doubt that such a financial policy is radically 
wrong? ; 

By the plan suggested every economy in the administration of 
the Government will be reflected in the reduced rate of taxation, 
and that rate will be an indication of the prudence or extrava- 
gance of any Administration. 

I said in the be ing that no one is involved in these sug- 
gestions but myself. They are only suggestions; there is no in- 
tention on my part of as this Congress to act apon them. 
Such radical changes as they involve should have much thought 
and discussion; and discussion will sug ronny oat Hebden yh 

Whatever may be your opinion as to the plan, there is one thing 
in which I am sure you agree with me: That the Govern- 
ment has no right to take from the pockets of the poopie, rich 
or poor, anything more than is necessary for the req ments 
of its proper administration, and that anything beyond that is 
usurpation, an invasion of the rights of the ci . Any inter- 
pretation of the Constitution which is made to warrant it is a 
strained interpretation and in conflict with the declaration of 
principles upon which the Government was established. 

I upon you gentlemen to take this matter into serious con- 
sideration an . a — — policy which shall be just and 
equal to all, rich an r, manufacturer and consumer, merchant 
and day laborer, for in equal right to all and the common pros- 
perity rests the stability and safety of the country. 

Gentlemen, is it not time that we revise our theories, whether 

: oy be of free trade or A Ain ea in the of the actual con- 
dition of affairs? We all believe that the foundations of truth 
are as unalterable as the character of God, but theories should 
be held subject to changes with o conditions. 

This country has not stood still or fallen behind in industrial 
p during the last generation. It has been foremost in the 
ranks of the nations in inventions and the adaptation of modern 
discoveries in science and the arts. No nation has so readily 
assimulated them; the manufacturers of no country have been 
more keen in applying them to the cheapening of the cost of 

roduction, and yet we have the strange spectacle that it has 
Seen thought necessary to accord to them an ever-increasing 
rate of protection. 

I have not the patience to comment by e this strange situa- 
tion; we all know that they have not fallen behind in the race, 
and if our friends on the other side of the House think that the 
have, it should prove to them that protection does not help and 
that the sooner they abandon it in the interest of the consumer, 
who is paying the bills, the better it will be for all concerned. 

Must it not be admitted that the theory of protection, however 
Hoot it may have seemed to be in the beginning, has led us into 

e worst kind of class legislation and paternalism? Has it not 
intensified our interests in a certain class to such an extent that 
we have lost sight of the common good, and involved our country 
in a net work of difficulties from which it will be hard work to ex- 
tricate ourselves? If we had from the beginning steadfastly dis- 
couraged class legislation, would we have had these startling 
demands coming to us from all sections of the country, demands 
which if complied with would aor the nation? 

Physical conditions often find y els in political conditions. 
A man who has been fed upon stimulants requires ever-increas- 
ing quantities to sa , and finally >or lose their power 
to soothe, then comes sleeplessness, unrest, and cravings for un- 
healthy food. Nature hangs out the red banners of fever as signals 


I 
pro 


to warn off im bodily catastrophies. If the physician is 
wise he will hasten to change his treatment, and if possible avert 
the disaster. 

Have we not observed similar alarming symptoms in the bod 
politic? Do not the demands to which I have alluded, the 7 
gantic trusts and monopolies which afflict the poopie; the gradual 
accumulation of enormous fortunes in a few hands, the gradual 
deepening of the lines which separate the various classes of so- 


ciety, the e i ent of small manufacturers and dealers 
which is gradu going on, and a thousand other To in- 
dicate that there is some wrong with the body politic? 


I ask of you, gentlemen, has not our Government attempted 
too much? Is it not safer, in a great country like ours, embrac- 
ing within its borders such a vast variety of complicated inter- 
ests, that Government should confine itself as far as possible to 
legislating within broad general lines, and leave the workin 
out of minor problems to natural economic laws and the laws o 
trade, which more easily and readily adapt themselves to vary- 
ing conditions than is possible by national legislation? If any- 
thing that I have said will have helped you to this conclusion, 
and have convinced you that the time has come when we can 
safely undertake it without prejudice to existing interests, and by 
a season of general and broad-spread 1 ria heal the wounds 
a cover the errors of the past, I shall be more than satis- 

Mr. BABBITT. May Task the gentleman from New York a 
question? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from New York yield 
to the gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. MBS. I will if I have time. 

Mr. BABBITT. If the tax on raw material is all that stands 
in the way of exporting woolen goods, how is it that the expor- 
tation of cotton goods is not larger? 

Mr. COOMBS. Mr. Chairman, I can answer that question 
3 But I am afraid I am encroaching upon the time 
of the House. I will be very glad if the House will grant me 
time to reply, as the question is a very importantone. The ex- 
portation of cotton goods from the Uni States, by corrected 
estimates, amounts to about $50,000,000, a little less than a quarter 
of the exports of all manufactured products. 

The reason we do not compete with England is, not because we 
are not able to do so, but because our manufacturers have not 
adapted themselves to the custom of doing business with foreign 
countries as England has done. For instance, the English manu- 
facturer of prints gets his cards of styles ready before he manu- 
factures his goods and takes orders in advance. He manufactures 
his goods to order and is thus able to meet the requirements of 
his customers as to assortment of colors, length of pieces, etc., 
to exactly meet his customers’ wants. It takes longer for the 
foreign merchant to get his goods, but he gets what he wants. 

The American manufacturer of prints, on the contrary, produces 
his stock of say 1,000 or 2,000 cases, sends out his sample cards, 
and rushes off his stock. If we send those sample cards to our 
customers in Mexico, Brazil, or Buenos Ayres, and * 
them of us, we can not get the goods as the stock is ex 
before his reply reaches us. The difference in the price of prints 
between the United States and Manchester scarcely ever varies 
more than one-eighth of a cent per yard on closest prices. Very 
8 it is in favor of the erican manufacturer. 

r. DOLLIVER. We have been manufacturing cotton goods 
formany years. Why hasnotthe American manufacturer learned 
all this and adapted business to that trade? 

Mr. COOMBS. I can not tell you exactly. One reason I im- 
agine is that he has had so large and profitable a business in this 
country that he has not thought it worth his while to institute 
aneworder of business which would disturb his old arrangements. 

Mr. DINGLEY. How much did my friend say were exported 
of cotton goods last year? 

Mr. COOMBS. The estimate for 1891, with the corrections I 
8 the other day, make about $50,000,000. 

. DINGLEY. Million of what? Yards? 

Mr.COOMBS. Fifty millions of dollars. 

Mr. DINGLEY,. Of cotton goods? 

Mr. COOMBS. Of cotton goods. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think if my friend will examine the mat- 
ter again, he will find that he has multiplied itseveral numbers. 

Mr. COOMBS. I have examined it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. All these cotton goods are coarse goods, and 
not fine goods. While we imported last year $25,000, worth 
of fine goods, we exported from $14,000,000 to $15,000,000 coarse 
goods to Great Britain. While we have the raw material as 
cheap, or cheaper, we only exported $14,000,000 or $15,000,000 of 


600M 

Mr. MBS. That is because Great Britain by along course 
and habit of trade had adapted herself to the wants of the trade 
of various nations. We shall do it after a while. 
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Mr. DINGLEY. Doesmy friend think that is all the trouble? 

Mr. COOMBS. Iam certain it is the only trouble. 

Mr. DINGLEY. We have gone alon 
cottons for many years, and are not able to 
and are only able to export $14,000,000 or $15, 


coarse goods. 
Mr. G00MBS. We do export some fine 


„000 worth 


goods, and I repeat 
that our exports of cotton goods doubtless reach $50,000,000, 

Mr. DINGLEY. I do not think the Bureau of Statistics would 
sustain the statement of the gentleman. 

Mr. COOMBS. The Bureau of Statistics has admitted to me 
that my statement as to the unreliability of their statement in 
that particular is correct for causes which I have stated. 

Mr. DINGLEY,. I would be glad if the gentleman would pre- 
sent any figures he may have in the matter. I think that he 
will find a very small portion of exports to Great Britain are 
of fine goods and that the most that we export are of coarse 


Mr. COOMBS. We doexport fine goods also, as well as prints. 

Mr. DINGLEY. They are print goods toa considerable ex- 
tent; but they are goode in the cost of which there is a very 
small percentage of labor. We rt no fine cotton goods 
where the percentage of labor is large; and is not that where the 
real dificul ty is? 


Mr. COO . In fine muslins we do not export much; but 
I will say to the gentleman from Maine that the cotton-goods 
manufacturers in this country have had so much to do to meet 
their increased trade in this country that they have not paid 
proper attention to the foreign demand. 

I will to the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] that 
patterns of muslins which are introduced here from Manchester 
mens ee bead 25 cents a yard are the next year imitated 
by the American manufacturer and sold at 7 and T cents a yard. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes; that is what protection does. [Laugh- 


ter. 

. COOMBS. I will say to the same gentleman that a qual- 
ity and pattern of French silk which is brought to this country 
and sold one year at from $8 to $9 a yard retail is the next year 


imitated by American manufacturer and sold at from $2. 
to $2.75 a yard. 

Mr. W. That is true. That is the effect of the tariff. 
[Laughter.] 


Mr. COOMBS. And I say toyou, gentlemen, that we are pay- 
a tariff on taste more than a tariff on fabrics. 
. DOLLIVER. The gentleman does not think, I suppose, 
that 5 Saree yn the tariff could correct that. 

Mr. . I will state also to the gentleman from Maine 
that I am informed that Mr. Blaine, while in Garfield’s cabinet, 
stated that the cost of labor in cotton goods was fully as cheap 
in the United States as it was in England. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is, that the labor cost of the manufac- 
ture of sheetings and of the coarsest quality of cotton goods, by 
the aid of our improved machinery, was as cheap here as in 
Great Britain. 

Mr. COOMBS. No. The tleman [Mr. DINGLEY] must 
not give an interpretation of the words which I do not give. 
[Laughter.] I say further to the gentleman from Maine that 
the reason we do not export more prints is because we can not 
supply them to the customers when they want them. Whena 
customeris in the city of New York at the time the stocks of 
prints are thrown napon the market we can always sell them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired, and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALKER] is recognized. 


[Mr. WALKER’S remarks appear in the Appendix.] 


Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, no question has excited more con- 
tinuous and more profound thought since the beginning of this 
Republic than that of eral revenues. To secure 
enough money by taxation without opp the e is the 
legitimate object to be accomplished. No good citizen can rea- 
sonably object to the payment of his equal share of taxes, to be 
expended honestly and economically. There are certain limita- 
tions, however, which he has a right to insist shall be made. 
First, no more money shall be collected than is necessary to se- 
cure to him a government which preserves life, liberty, and the 
rights of property. Second, the burdens of taxation shall be 
equally laid upon all citizens, bearing no more heavily upon one 
class upon the other. Third, these moneys, when collected, 
shall not be used for any other than public purposes. 

No private enterprise ought to be fostered at public expense. 
The whole theory of this Government is contrary to the favoring 
ao 3 at ar expense * 3 pner ba burden of taxa- 

goes beyon timate expenditure for pu every 
taxpayer has just cause for complaint. Even before the begin- 
ning ofthe Revolution objections were made to taxation which 


was either wrong in its method of collection or was imposed with- 
out the authority of the peonio required to pay it. That taxa- 
tion without representa is tyranny” was the principle upon 
which our Revolutionary fathers resisted the imposition of the 
burdens of the English Government. Taxationisaloss. It takes 
the 8 the citizen, and should only be upon a consideration 
equal to the amount exacted. 

This consideration is the security given by agood government. 
Men are willing to pay portions of their oarningy for legitimate 
1 When taxation goes beyond it becomes pub- 

crobbery. State and municipal taxation has most generally 
by direct levy upon the property of the citizen. In every man 
knows just what he is req) to pay. As it is near to him, he 
makes uent inspection. If the burdens become oppressive 
or diser te in favor of one against the other, the abuse is 
3 corrected, The National Government has seen fit, from 

e very beginning, to raise the greater part of its revenues by 
indirect taxation. It levies duties on imports. 

These duties are added to the cost of the article and the con- 
sumer pays all the cost of production as well as every other 

that has been attached until it reaches him. This is no 
less taxation upon the individual because it comes in an indirect 
form. There is greater opportunity for abuse, because the tax- 
yer can not easily pet sar phe between the legitimate cost of 
abor and materials in what he buys and the duty that is mixed 
up with it. It has thus been the settled policy of the Govern- 
ment, from the enactment of the Hamilton tariff of 1789, to raise 
Federal revenues by indirect taxation. This will most likel 
continue. Free trade then becomes mere theory. Mr. H - 
ton insisted that the ‘‘infant industries” should be protected. 
In answer to this a temporary measure was enacted July 4, 1789, 
cv pangs an avefage of 8 p cent duty on imports, and this he 
claimed was. protection. This measure was to expire in 1796. 
This period and this amount were considered sufficient to place 
the struggling manufactures on such a footing that they could 
“vines Hamilton, until the legislation of the last C f 
ce ilton, un e tion of the last ew. 
have insisted that Federal taxation should go beyond the raising 
of revenues for the Government, such incidental pro- 
tection as this would afford being all that ustice to other in- 
dustries could be given. No one ever d propose that the 
heavy hand of Government be laid on the individual citizen ex- 
cept to defray the frugal and honest expenses of the nation. 
Taxes on imports have ever been adjusted, not to 83 
American citizens from going into foreign markets to buy the 
necessaries of life, but to im such duties as would put into 
the Treasury of the United States sufficient money to pay the 
cost of administering the laws of the country. y 

The ‘‘ infants,” after nearly a century’s growth, have thrown 
aside their swaddling clothes, and as stalwart, stall-fed, million- 
aire monopolies now de: „protection for protection’s sake.” 
This means that the property of 95 people out of every 100 shall 
be taken and given to the remaining 5. This is a new doctrine 
in this free land, and one which was only secretly recognized un- 
til the enactment of the McKinley bill. That one class should 
demand as a matter of right that the masses should be loaded 
down with taxes as a perpetual tribute to the few by the many 
can not be sustained by any sound argument or sense of justice. 
Until the Fifty-first Congress threw off the mask and boldly de- 
clared for protection as a matter of right to the manufacturers, it 
was not even believed that the party that to-day stands for pro- 
tection would indorse this monstrous doctrine. e Tariff Com- 
mission of 1883, composed entirely of protectionists, reported 
that the people were entitled to a reduction of from 20 to 25 per 
cent on the tariff then in force. 


existing 4 to which the 
Commission reported actually increased the average rate of taxa- 
tion. The Mckinley law wasnextenacted. Itchanged the rate 
which this Commission recommended should ba reduced from 20 
to 25 per cent, from an aver of 42 to 60 per cent. The people 
demanded relief. The Republican v its platform of that 
year was pledged eee p e ties of the tariff. When 
in of the Presid and both Houses of Congress the 
people were set at defiance and the pledge was broken. When 
the people asked for bread they were piron a stone. 

This monstrosity, known as inley law, in force since 
October 6, 1890, is the full fruition of the new fospel of prey, 
summed up in the announcement of protection for protection’s 
sake.” To secure enough votes to pass this measure, in the 
people’s branch of Congress, it became n to resort to 


ecessary 
revolutionary and arbitrary methods. Majorities were over- 


: 


1892. 
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turned and persons given seats in this House who had been re- 


pudiated by their own people. Without discussion, without 
even hearing the reports of committees having election cases in 
charge, and at the mere dictation of a caucus and under 
the iron heel of a Speaker, majority, so slender 
as to be merely sufficient to o this House, was increased 
so as to load down the statute books with more ous meas- 
ures than any other Congress since the first dream of revolu- 


tionary independence. 
This system of elec defeated members by this House would 
nothaveavailed but for the turning aside from the customs and pre- 


cedents established by the fathers and putting into one the danger- 
ous experiment of forcing minority members to consent to legis- 
lation which they had sworn to defeat. Members were counted 
as present when absent to enable them to unseat one elected and 
seat one whom the people had solemnly ee ee at the polls. 
The Federal Supreme Court has lately decided that the adoption 
of a rule to ascertain a quorum by other means than that of votes 
cast is not unconstitutional, but it does not hold that such vast 
power as this gives toone manis wise or expedient. 

It is insisted that this law has not produced all the misery that 
was predicted for it. This may be true, but it is certain that to- 
gether with its twin enormity, “the administrative customs 
act,” it has done more to unsettle business, stifle trade, lock u 
the products of agriculture, reduce wogen produce strikes ani 
lockouts than any other law of the last century. October 6, 
1890, the day the McKinley law became operative, may be con- 
sidered the Black Friday of modern business enterprise. The un- 
ane ar hah of the consumer were made more galling by 

ely to the prices of everyday necessities and by pre- 
him from sh in the nat decline in prices pro- 
duced improved machinery, expiration of patents, current 
invention, and legitimate competition. Itstimulated the forma- 
tion of trusts and combines among those giant monopolies which 
were its direct beneficiaries. 

It is insisted by the 5 pales for this measure that prices 
have not been raised. some cases this may be true, but in 
many more the increase in cost to the consumer can not be de- 
nied. If this measure op retained prices which would other- 
wise have gone down the 1 05 is equal. If the McKinley law 
did not raise and maintain prices of manufactured articles, there 
would be no objection in any quarter toitsrepeal. The vast sums 

ured into the campaigns to maintain the protection pey would 
Traay cease to flow. Tariff beneficiaries are not fools and do 
not give money to carry elections which do not enable them to 
make e profits or retain the advantages they already pos- 


sess. » 

The avalanche of indignation which swept over the coun 
on account of the destruction of the people's rights by ie Fifty- 
first Congress could not reach the other end of this itol and 
the White House in the year 1890, merely because the iden- 
tial term had not expired and Senators were not to be elected. 
It could do no more than to give an overwhelming majority in 
this House and here and there elect a member of the upper 
braneh. Ifthe people could have put their verdict into the Sen- 
ate Chamber and into the Executive Mansion, this House would 
have had no occasion to discuss the best means of ridding the 
country of its load of McKinleyism and Reedism. 


SUGAR BOUNTY AND FREE SUGAR. 


The placing of sugar so nearly on the free list is the oasis in 
the desert of high taxation of the Fifty-first Congress. Some- 
thing had to be done to make the masses endure the great in- 
creaseof tariffburdens. This bitter pill was coated with cheaper 
sugar. I am glad that this glimpse of relief to the masses has been 
recognized by the protectionists. There is partial free trade in 
sugar. A duty, however, remains on allover No. 16 Dutch stand- 
ard of color. ese are the grades in general consumption 
the people. The old-fashioned brown sugar, so full of impuri- 
ties, is seldom found on sale in the stores. Consumers use the 
white granulated and other on which the duty remains. 
This tax was left to help the t ar trust to amass a few 
more millions. The coarse , all below No. 16, are free and 
constitute the raw materials of the refiners. 

When appealed to on this sugar law, Franklin McVeigh, one 
of the largest wholesale dealers in the United States, wrote the 
following letter: 

FRANKLIN MCVEIGH & Co., Chicago, October 14, 1890. 


DEAR SIR: In to your favor of T1 
term free sugar“ Is a misnomer. Under the bill sugar which 
the use becomes a protected article. To it as “free” is 
cisely like calling -twine free. The M bill 
pea, onl yp DOODID HMO; WISEN op GESTE Baer 1 cent a pound. 
The sugar allowed to come in free is, without an important exception, only 
the sugar which the refiner buys as his raw ma and out of which he 
le ufactured article 


competitors, the protection is the duty, plus freight across the Atlantic Ocean. 
This‘ makes the article of sugar AEEA an protected one, and you can see the 
absurdity of it “free.” 

I repeat that the sugar which is free under the McKinley bill is the raw 
material that the refineries 


dard, are ad- 
free. These are grades of common raw sugar which when 
igh 8 This feature of the 
is used to take the curse off” 


bill protective intent of the sugar sched- 
we. But all authorities know that these sugars will not reénter into family 
use. 

Messrs. Willett and G 


„the highest authority in. and firm 
TC 
16 sugars will but enlarge the refiners’ 
and thi free, can not compete with refined 
tin the manufacture of 


“ 


ion, 
fact that under the M ey bill the of the le will become a 

Ay th 

protected article. It will hereafter hold precise Fu e same position 
Steel rails and tin-plate and binding-twine had. will 
favored, however, than most of the protected manuf; 

raw material absolutely free. For all this the people must pay to 
extent of the protection, the bounties and expenses of 

W. 


Very truly 
* * FRANKLIN McVEAGH. 

Mr. A. H. FUHLEMEIER, Burlington, Iowa, 

It will thus be seen that under the pretense of free sugar the 
few great refineries constituting this giant trust are given free 
raw materials while the people are compelled to pay the tax 
which remains. By the reduction of the tariff on sugar there is a 
loss to the of taxes of about $56,000,000 per annum; eight- 
ninths of this sum went into the Treasury, while only one-ninth 
went to the producers. Tosecure necessary revenues this 
sum must be made up from other sources. The same measure 
that cheapens sugar increases the cost of clothing and other 
necessaries some $65,000,000 by putting additional taxes on 
woolens, linens, and many other articles of daily use. Three- 
fourths of this increase is a bonus to manufacturers, while one piti- 
ful fourth falls into the people's treasury. While ream bene- 
fitting the people, this measure as a whole lays an additional 
weight upon the producers of the country by making higher the 
prices of coats, hats, shoes, ete. 

The sugar provision, however, is useful fortwo reasons: First, 
it makes cheaper an article which in every home is a necessary 
of life; second, it shows that by taking off the tariff the price 
to the consumer isless. It therefore teaches the people by abso- 
lute demonstration that the tariff is a tax paid by the consumer. 
The same lesson was taught in 1878 when quinine was made free. 
It at once fell from 83.50 an ounce to 50 cents per ounce, and since 
then the number of factories has doubled, and it is being freely 
exported. Hides have been put on the free list, and this source 
ol the farmers’ income was greatly reduced by low-priced hides. 
If free trade in reduces the cost of the cle in eve 
home, as protectionists insist, why not give partial relief in 
the necessaries of ee life to the farmer, the mechanic, 
and the great army ot rs in every department of industry? 

There is, however, a serious drawback in all this ap nt 
benefit to the le. The free-sugar“ clause is weighted 
down with the bounty octopus. Itis provided that sugar-pro- 
ducers shall receive a free gift from the other producers of our 
country. The Government has the power and says to the co 
wheat, cotton, stock, and other industries ofthe land, “Give 
your earnings to the cane, maple, beet, andsorghum raisers, that 
their business may be made more profitable.” 

In one field a man raises corn. Across the lane another has a 
sugar plantation. Though the sugar-grower may be rich and 
the corn-raiser poor, the latter is taxed to pay money as a boun 
to the former. Corn may rot in the field or be burned for fue 
because the foreign market is short and the home market glut- 
ted. The price for sugar may secure a handsome profit, yet the 
McKinley law gives the sugar producer 11 and 2 cents poa 
out of the Treasury asa bounty. The Commissioner of Internal 

to the individual through the 


Revenue says that— 

from the 

and surrounded by same checks as where money 
individuals and paid into the Treasury. 


paid to individuals under the McKinley 
paid on beet sugar up to March 1, 1892. 
two tactories, via: 


full 


Í Boun 
1. Nel 


yA a A Te eens, LA 


$53, 974. 00 
21, 898. 00 


139, 532. 58 


Total, six factories i noosennsoanage snagarini 215, 404. 58 
Å 
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3. Bounty paid on cane sugar up to March 1, 1892 -_.......-...... 2,715, 748. 58 


This sum was paid to three hundred and twenty-three different factories or 
licensed parties, the same parties in some cases having more than one li- 


, 465.80 4 es), 872,1 808. 
170.28, $42,976.16, $41,033.08, $30,854.09 (two factories), $33,- 
64, : g 952.70, 825, 


$30.41 621.53, $23,952.70, „558.33. 
60, $21,023.38, $22,012.70, $22,471.68, $24,403.52, 820,449.92. $20,416.72, 
$23,586.86, $24,725.86, $21,651.86 (three factories), 221.03 (three fac- 


oie individuals have received amounts as follows: 8607.07, £335.50, 
$202.44, $375.79, 8352.75, $484.82, 8444.71, 8505.96, $729.78, 8727.63, $171.73, 8634.39, 
Are emg Rhy $789.71, $821.00, $621.50, 9546.49, $496.00, 8456.10, $675.32, 
It be observed tthe amount already paid is about three-sevenths, sa: 
of the amount that will be and in many cases persons receiving sail 
amounts, n will receive considerably more, and a large 
number of parties have not received anything up to this time. 
JOHN W. MASON, 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 

In cases where more than one factory is shown, they are all 
owned K person or corporation. It will be seen that many 
thousands of dollars have been paid to individuals out of the pub- 
lic Treasury, and the bounty paying has only begun. 

This money out of the Treasury was paid in by taxes wrung 
from the toilers of every section of the country. This bounty 
provision is infamous. It isa violation of every principle of a 
republican government, and is 3 to the spirit of the Con- 
stitution and laws. In 20 Wallace, the Supreme Court of the 
United States, by Justice Miller, says that— 

hand the power of the Government 
cittuan aan With the other 80 bestow it upon favored — toati De 
vate en and to build up private fortunes is none the less a robbery 
because it is done under the forms of law and is called taxation. 

A better description of the iniquity of sugar or other bounty 
could not be given than the words of Justice Miller. The Gov- 
ernment by its one hand of taxation collects the money from the 
citizens and with the other bestows it upon the private enter- 
prise of making to build up the private fortunes of sugar- 
ers. This is fitly called“ robbery ” by the Supreme Court. 

e consumer is annointed with the oil of free sugar, but at the 
same time fly-blistered with a free gift of his money to another 
without consideration, it having been taken from him by the 
strong arm of the law without his consent. 

Why not give 5 cents a bushel as a bounty on corn or 25 cents 
a bushel on wheat? By doing this these t industries would 
not languish as they have in the past. There is as much right 
5 this as to give 2 cents a pound as a donation to the sugar 

ucer. 
F The State board of agriculture of Illinois reported that the 
corn of our State for 1889 was sold for $10,000,000 less than 
it cost to produce it. The crops of 1890 and 1891, owing to fam- 
ines abroad, have been nearer profitable. Why not pay a bounty 
of 5 cents per bushel to the growers of corn? 

It would be as proper also to give each w: ner 25 cents 
= day for every day he isemployed. It would help to neutral- 

the burdens put on him in the increased price he must pay 
for food and clothes by the iniquitous tariff taxes. There is no 
right nor justice in the whole thing, and the law giving a bounty 
on ould be re ed. 

For fear that an in t people might desire to wipe out the 
sugar-bounty iniquity, the law was made to provide that itshould 
continue from July 1, 1891, to July 1, 1 Thus for fourteen 
years is the toil of every producer under mortgage to sugar- 
raisers. Young men as they come to manhood find their earn- 
ings levied upon by the Government to pay tribute to the cane- 
brakers of Louisiana and the tree-tappers of Vermont. This law 
can not be constitutional. The Supreme Court decision, already 
cited, clearly renders the sugar-bounty clause void as being rob- 
bery under the forms of law. To pay this bounty for the next 
fourteen years taxes must be im No taxes can be exacted 
from citizens except for a public use. Justice Coulter holds 
that taxes are a public imposition, levied by the authority of 
the Government for the purpose of carrying on the Government 
in all its machinery and operations; that they are imposed for a 
public purpose.” 2. 

Webster defines a tax to be ‘‘a rate or sum of money assessed 
on the person or property of a citizen by government for the use 
of the nation or state.” Again the dictionary says that ‘ taxes 
are burdens or charges imposed by the legislature upon persons 
or 3 to raise money for pu . 

ew of these eminent authori ow can any one for a 
moment contend that it is legal for the Government to extort 


money from the people for a use that is clearly and undeniably. 
pewar It er be a irmis Tno ponas resulting from tub 
5 e sugar indus sufficient to warrant the pay- 
ment of Federal revenues ſor a private purpose. This can nett ko 
maintained. If it were true every industry, every enterprise in 
the land should be assisted for the same reason. Employment 
of large numbers of men who must be fed and clad is an 3 
to the community and State in which they are located. 
Extensive car shops, steel mills, cotton and woolen factor ies 
are of as much benefit to their several localities and to the whys 
country as cane, sorghum, beet, or maple sugar to theirs. In 
most instances far more. The sugar camps of Vermont make 
4,159 applications for bounty out of a total of 4,906 of the whole 
country, leaving but 749 applications from the other 43 States. 
Thus 82 per cent of the applicants for sugar Souny come from & 
single State. This branch of sugar production could not be stim- 
ulated even by the billion dollars appropriated by the last Con- 
gress to do more than make an amount of sugar equal to the ca- 
pacity of the maple trees in existence. It would take a century 
to w a fresh crop of maple trees. 


à e objection, therefore, is not alone to its legality but to its 
impracticability—in fact, tothe utter impossib of securing 
compensating benefits. Vermont influence in the Senate was es- 


sen to the e of the law, and maple sugar was given its 
slice of bounty. The legal objection to this bounty law is insur- 
mountable. The highest court of Massachusetts has upon 
asimilar question and condemns the sugar-bounty clause in un- 
mistakable terms when it says that— 

The incidental advan tothe public or to the State which results from 
the promotion of private interests and the prosperity of private en 
or business does not justify their aid by the use of pub! 1 Meow b 
taxation or for which taxation may me It is essen 
character of the direct object of the expenditure 
validity, as justifying a and not the ba ps, mere of the interests to be 
fected, nor the degree to which the or of the community, and 
thus the public welfare, may be ultimately by their promotion. 
The p: le of this distinction is fundamental. It underlies all govern- 
ment that is based upon reason rather than force. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue in his annual report 
shows that the principal sum of money under this bounty grab 
is to be paid to 702 persons in Louisiana, 15 in Florida, 16 in 
Texas, and 1 in Mississippi, engaged in ma 72 05 from cane. 
These 733 persons are wales to receive $8,912,500 out of a to- 
tal of $9,628,750, or,if divided equally, $12,158.93 each. This 
leaves $500,000 for 8 beet-sugar growers, $40,000for 6 sorghum- 
makers, and $176,250 for maple-producers. The producers 
protested against thus tng singled out for favor. Itis 


claimed by those who would apologize for this false use of pub- 
5 mO that it is done toencourage and develop the cane-sugar 
usiness. 

It is admitted by the Pantagraph, a protection r pub- 
lished at Bloomington, Ill., and an uncompromising 5 poit of 
the bounty clause, that— 

The sugar cane is an exotic in the United States; that one h year 
of pening e cma 
gradually decreased. 7 y 

This will scarcely be denied in any quarter, and proves the 
folly of throwing away money in a v: endeavor do what 
after a century has proven a colossal failure. The report of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue shows that for the year end- 
ing June 30, 1891, this country consumed 3,946,490, ounds, 
or a fraction over 62 pounds per capita. It also shows that our 
production for the same time was only 512,261,530 pounds. 

These figures teach the magnitude of the failure to produce 
sugar by 8 laws ust natural conditions. The home 
supply fell short over 3,000, 000, 000 of pounds, and would have 
given but a fraction over 8 pounds per capita. The fact that 
after a cen 's fostering of the sugar industry it can only meet 
12 per cent of the home demand conclusively shows the monu- 
mental folly of attempting to develop this industry by taxing the 

le. is is the only ground on which the sugar bounty is 
pretended to be justified. It clearly appears, then, that it is 
neither legal nor expedient. The Supreme Court, in its late de- 
cision, did not pass upon its constitutionality, but it was held that 
the bounty provision was not so interwoven with the other 
of the Me ey law as to render the whole act invalid, although 
the bounty clause might be. 

The following is an extract from the decision of the Supreme 
Court, to which I have just alluded, in the case of the United 
States rs. Ballin, Joseph & Co., of the October term, 1891, on 
appeal from the circuit court of the United States for the south- 
ern district of New York, and relates to the question of the va- 
lidity of the sugar bounty: 

A ts contend that Congress has no power toa) te money from 
the for the payment of these bounties, and t the provisions for 
them have such connection with the system established by the act of 1890, 


that the entire act must be held inoperative and void. The question of con- 
stitutional power thus raised depends principally, if not altogether, upon 
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and effect of that clause of the Constitution giving Congress power 
Seo Iny ae and 9 the pood aated 


S and t taxes, duties, im „ to 
5 une — pis, goat welfare of the United 8 


e for the common defense 
Particle I, section 8.) It would be cult to suggest a question of a a 
lity of the 


portance, or one the decisions of which would be more far- 
t that the validity of the entire act depends upon the 


bounty ciso isso obviously founded in error that we should not 


ving the question of constitutional power, here raised, 
efamfantion Which aquestion of such 8 would under some cir- 
cumstances 


emand. 

Even if the position of the bk eee with respect to the power of 

wie ear. POTN TES gorien those laying duties, u articles im. 
c are y 5 pon * 
“J remain 5 25 ple, 


that it is evident the Legi 
out the other —as when the two things provided are necessary parts of one 
that the whole act will fall with the invalidity of one clause. When 

such connection and dependency the act will stand, though dif- 


is no 
ferent parts of it are rejected. 
It can not be said 8 evident that the visions imposing duties on im- 


articles are so connected with or dependent upon those giving boun- 
Fes upon the production of sugars in this wanes. that the former would 
not have been adopted except in connection with the latter. Undoubtedly 
the object of the act was not only to raise revenue for the support of the Gov- 
ernment, but to so exert the power of laying collecting taxes and duties 


and 
estic manufactures and industries of different kinds, 


country. Th 
no legal 
in their nature, and in law wholly independent of each other. 


Leh ll hy 
parts ofa 
tifles the belie’ 


cause a parti 5 
ferent rule might pe ons of the Govern- 
ment, and produce the utmost confusion in the business of the entire country. 


Then to repeal the bounty robbery does not involve the restor- 
ation of the sugar tariff. e can and ought to have free sugar 
without this bounty-grab. This provision is so obnoxious as to 
meet the condemnation of many Republicans and Republican 
2 rs. The Chicago Tribune is the ablest and most influ- 
en Hepublican re r west of the Allegheny Mountains. Re- 
cently in an editorial it said that— 

tative Scorr of this State has introduced a resolution directing 


the Committee on Ways and Means to reporta bill for the repeal of the sugar 
bounties. 


cant percentage or the cane i 

tried ‘aithfully and have proved worthless. Louisiana 
Cuba and other tro 

State is to support by Government aid an industry which never can take 
care of itself. 

It further says that it is absurd to give bounties to the pro- 
ducers of maple sugar. Their product, which will always bring 
a high price, needs no protection.” The Tribune thinks that the 
beet-sugar industry bear experiments, but that on no ground 
can bounties on maple and cane sugar be justified. It further 
says that The repeal of the law gis, sna Democratic own- 
ers of Louisiana cane plantations and the Republican owners of 
Vermont sugar rover would leave in the Treasury several mil- 
lions for which better n be found.“ 

It will thus be seen that this is not a party question. It is an 
industrial one. Republicans, Democrats, and Alliance members 
can join hands in the repeal of this obnoxious bounty giving the 
people sugar partially free without leaving this bitter, bounty 
taste in their mouths. I therefore ap to this House to wipe 
out this stain. Take from our statutes a law which creates a 
Panes class to whom all others must pay tribute. 

Mr. POWERS. As the gentleman has been speaking of the 
papie Sogan roduct of Vermont, I wish to ask him whether he 
understands that maple sugar is now a staple article that is con- 
sumed by the people in the same sense that our foreign sugar is. 
Mr. SCOTT o, sir; I do not think it is. 


Mr. POWERS. Do you understand that itis now nothing else 
than a luxury? 
Mr. SCOTT. I think it is chiefly so. It may be a staple in 


Vermont, where it is grown in such large quantities. 

Mr. POWERS. Now, I should like to ask my friend whether 
he would consent, if the bounty onmaple sugar were repealed, to 
restore the old duty that existed some years ago,so as to keep 
out the competition of Canadian maple sugar. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would not, sir. If I were to put a tax on any 


article it would be ona luxury. But the maple-sugar business 


is so insignificant as to produce a very small part of our revenue; 
and it would be difficult to single out one class of sugar and im- 
a tax on that without g other grades of sugar. 

Mr. POWERS. If the gentleman will give me a moment of 
his time, I will say that the maple-sugar production of Vermont 
is about 15,000,000 unds. The production of Canada, just across 
the line, is 20,000,000. But the possibilities of production in Can- 
ada are perfectly astounding; 100,000,000 pounds might be pro- 
duced there; and since this bounty was given to the maple-sugar 
producer there have been ten carloads of maple sugar imported 
into this country from Canada where before there was but one. 
It is imported to the city of Chi , and there adulterated, and 
is sold, as I am told, through the West for Vermont maple sugar. 

In this connection I will say that I have myself, in order to do 
what I regard as a benefit to our own producers, introduced a bill 
to restore the old duty and to repeal this bounty, because the dif- 
ficulty of obtaining the bounty, the red tape necessary to be re- 
sorted to in order to get it, compels the producer to lose the earl 
market on maple sugar; he must lose more than 2 cents a à 
if he undertakes to secure this bounty. But if the old tariff upon 
sugar were restored, so as to keep foreign sugar out and leave 
the market to our own product, then our maple-sugar producers 
would be vastly better off than they are now. 

Now, as to the question whether maple sugarisastaple. The 
farmers of Vermont who make this sugar buy for their own use 
the foreign article; they can not afford to use their own 8 
because they can sell their maple sugar from 7 to 10 cents a 
pound, and buy the foreign sugar for 5 or 6. 

Mr. WIKE. Why can they not make maple sugar in Vermont 
as cheaply as in Canada? 

Mr. POWERS. For the simple reeson that you can hirea 
man to go into the sugar bush in Canada and make maple sugar 
for one-half what it costs to hire a man to do the same work in 
Vermont. 

Mr. SCOTT. Now, I want to ask the gentleman from Ver- 
mont this question—whether it is not true that there is an adul- 
terated article made from coarse grades of cane and other sugars 
and sold in the markets as maple sugar? 

Mr. POWERS. I understand that to be true. 

Mr. PRICE rose. 

Mr. SCOTT, I want to be courteous; but Ido not know whether 
it is . right for gentlemen to inject their speeches into 
mine in this way. 

Mr. POWERS. I trust my friend will pardon me; I did not 
suppose there would be any other opportunity for me to say what 
I have said. 

Mr. PRICE. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Scorr] stated, 
as I understood, that the sugar industry had not made any head- 


way. , 
Mr. SCOTT. I did not say that; I said that in this length of 
time it had not come anywhere near supplying the home demand. 
Mr. PRICE. I do not desire to make a speech in the gentle- 
man’s time; but I beg to call his attention to the fact that 97 per 
cent of the sugar industry of our State (Louisiana) was wiped 
out by the war, only 3 per cent of it remaining in 1864; yet in the 
ear 1890-91 we made a crop in Louisiana as large or about as 
ge as the largest crop ever made. The lack of progress in 
this industry has been due almost entirely to the destruction of 
the plant, consequent upon the war. 

Mr. SCOTT. T hope these interruptions will not come out of 
my time. 

r. PRICE. I beg the gentleman’s pardon for occupying his 
time, and hope that it will be made up to him. 

Mr. SCO I say in that regard, Mr. Chairman, that I am 
not advised as to the relative growth of cane sugar before and 
after the war, but I simply stated a general proposition that one 
hundred years of protection had only brought about a production 
of sugar amounting to 8 pounds per capita of our population, 
whereas the actual consumption was something over 62 pounds. 


A LITTLE TIN. 


Heretofore it has been supposed that the policy of protection 
simply applied to the fostering of industries al y in existence. 

It seems, however, in view of the provisions of the McKinley 
law, that the protectionists are starting upon a new field. The 
now propose not only to encourage and enrich enterprises al- 
ready in existence, but have actually started upon the plan of 
creating new industries that they may protect them. This sys- 
tem its beginning in the enactments of the Fifty-first Con- 
gress regarding tin. Of all the tin consumed in this count: 
none of it has heretofore been produced here. The metal itse 
has not existed or been found insufficient quantities to justify its 
manufacture. It is doubtful even now whether a sufficient quan- 
tity can be obtained under any possible circumstances to render 
the production profitable. 


The American Manufacturer, ina late issue, says that the only 
metallic tin produced in the United States in commercial quan- 
tities has been from the Temescal mines in Southern California, 
and gives the output from June 22 to December 1, 1891, at 


62 tons. 8 c production of metal has also been found, 
but in so insignificant quantities as to be scarcely worth the men- 
tion. However this may be as to the tin in the mines, other con- 
ditions intervene to e the production of terne and tin plate 
here almost im ble as nst the infinitely more favorable 
conditions 5 = 5 = saone baa been a tax of 1 cent 
r pound on plate impo to country. 
TI last Congress, under the influence, in great measure, of 
at least one would-be tin manufacturer, who was a member of 
the House, increased this tax more than 100 per cent; the duty 
as fixed by the McKinley law being 2.2 cents per pound. This 
is a direct tax upon every consumer in the who uses tin 
either as roofing, for domestic utensils, or for other purposes. 
It is also true that even this vast increase in the taxation of for- 
eign tin has not been sufficient to bring into existence tin-manu- 
facturing establishments to produce this commodity in commer- 
cial quantities. It has been claimed that tin has been uced 
in various places, but a critical investigation has failed to dis- 
cover its manufacture in anything more than a mere experimental 


condition. 
Maj. McKinley during his canvass dramatically produced a 
plate of tin at Piqua,Ohio. But others immediately afterward 


were unable to discover anything like a manufacture of tin at 
that point, and it is doubtful now whether there is sufficient 
bright tin made in this country to make campaign buttons and 
badges for the Republican party for its coming cam Three 
thousand tons of tin plate are now on theocean, bound for the 
United States. The tin forcommercial purposes is thus being im- 
rted. It is true that the dark tin, mostly lead with very little 
used for is made in small quantities and used in trade. 
The excuse for adding this immense burden was that it would 
develop an spr which would give employment to labor. 
There are practi ry no workmen employed in the tin industry 
to be protected. e purpose then was to divert laborers from 
other occupations and put them to work in this line. 
During the year June 30, 1891, there was imported 
over 1,000,000 pounds of tin plate. This would have cost the con- 
sumers under the old law $10,000,000. Under the McKinley law 


it cost $22,000,000, being a direct tax upon the consumers of tin of 
$12,000,000 over and above what they would have paid under the 
former law. There can be no shadow of excuse for this increase 


of public burdens. A authority places the number of per- 
sons who would be employed in the tin-m industry, if we 
were to produce all that was used in this country, at3,500. The 
average Ters per annum d to laborers in our manufactur- 
ing establishmentsis about . At this rate 3,500 persons would 
receive $1,225,000. It would have beench r to pay these 3,500 
workmen thissum and save the other $10,775,000 of the extortion. 
This amount would cover the entire cost of labor in producing 
even more tin than this country will consume. So long as there 
are no workmen to protect, according to protection theory, it 
would be better to put tin on the free list and save this large 
element of taxation to the le. We can hardly afford to in- 
crease the cost of tin, an article son in every household, 
in order to enable wealthy potpora Wonn to increase their plants 
and go into the manufacture of an article which under natural 
conditions they can not profitably prođuce, It would be better 
to let the workmen necessary in this business remain in the oc- 
tions in which they are engaged than to transfer them to 
this when there would be no profit to them and no increase to 
home consumption. 
The attempt of a St. Louis manufacturer to import Welsh la- 
borers shows the hollowness of the pretense that it is to benefit 


labor. Thissame manufacturer was largely instrumental in hay- 
ing the present exorbitant tariff placed on tin plate and was loud- 
est in professions of friendship to the wor in having 


it enacted. His Congressional term had scarcely expired before 
he was seeking to violate the contract-labor laws and bring from 
another land workmen to compete with the workmen of this 
country. This was to enable him to manufacture tin under the 
fostering portion of the McKinley law. The cause of this thrifty 
ex-Congressman’s zeal is easily seen. 

Much is heard cr og ishor and its evils, and no one will 
claim that the complaints in regard to pauper and convict labor 
are overstated. But here is a ‘ad dustry that seeks that 
the Government shall come to its support and enable it to live 
at public expense. In other words, the tin industry, through 
its ciaries, ought to be sent to the poorhouse, and have 
every woman, and child in this country who uses a tin cup, 
tin covers his house with tin, or in any way uses this use- 
ful article, taxed for its benefit. If it wasa 3 
the people lower taxed sugar and thus make it cheap, is there not 


an equally strong reason why an article quite as necessary as 
sugar should not be doubly taxed? 
If we needed cheap sugar we need cheap tin. There was some 


There was no tin produced in America 
hence there was no tin industry to protect. This whole thing 
Laird eva t to beget a business that it might live upon 
public bounty. How anyone can oe upon any ground, 
except to enable a few large corporations to become the recipi- 
ents of — millions of — mee of = pockets of ee 
surpasses human com on. For these reasons sugar 
should be followed ee tin. £ 

CHEAPER NECESSARIES DEMANDED. 

Cheap sugar and cheap tin ought to be followed by free lumber 
free binding-twine, free cotton-ties and cheaper clothing. It 
would not be desirable to be too rapid in the reduction of the 
present prohibitory and protective duties to a revenue basis, but 
certain articles of daily consumption in every household ought 
to be made cheaper. Manufacturing industries are on 
protection laws and should not be destroyed by too radical meas- 
ures. Gradual reductions can be made so that these enterprises 
may adjust themselves to them. Free wool and large reductions 
on woolen fabrics will cheapen the clothing of the wool-growers 
= equalize any benefit the present tariff on raw wool may be 

em. 

Since 1868, when wool was first protected, the price has gone 
down almost one-half. The increase on wool by the McKinley 
law instead of raising the price of wool 10 cents LD rer need 
claimed by the author of this law, has actually redu it from 
2 to 3 cents. This may seem an anomaly in view of the fact that 


tariff taxation increases prices. It is accounted for in this way: 
The wool fiber produced in the North American climate requires 
the admixture of about four and one-half pounds of f to 
every five pounds of native wool. The increase of the on 


raw wool makes its importation unprofitable to the manufactur- 
ers. The result is that the product of the woolen mills is ch 
ened by the ter use of shoddy (rag wool) and cotton. It 
easily shown by statistics that enough old are ground into 
shoddy and used to take the place of the wool from 29,000,000 
sheep, two-thirds of the whole number in the country. re- 
duces the demand for American wool and the price is lessened. 
t wools are scarcely produced at all in country, and 
ee can do nothing more than increase the cost of carpets. 
"ree wool can hardly be worse for the sheep industry than the 
last twenty-four years has been under pretended protection. The 
rice of wool has fallen off about one-half during this time. 
very increase of the tax has been followed by lower prices for 
wool. The numberof sheep has been reduced in about the same 
roportion. In 1868, the year following the enactment of the 
aw putting 11 cents duty on unwashed wool, the number of sheep 
east of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers was 37,685,000. In 
1891 the number was only 18,476,400 in thesame territory. This 
showing is even worse in Illinois. In 1868 there were in this 
State 2,736,431. In 1891 there were but 770,993 sheep. Only 
about one-fourth after twenty-four years’ of protection. The 
same is true of almost every other State. These figures are from 
the Bureau of Statistics of the Treasury Department, and ought 
to be reliable. On woolen clo the tariff duties are enor- 
mous. They average something like 100 per cént. 

The is reached in certain cheap grades of knit goods 
which are taxed over 300 per cent, asshown by the Bureau of 
Statistics. To give free wool and greatly reduced woolen goods 
would lift a great load of taxation from the people of the coun- 
try. Farmers, mechanics, miners, and day laborers would find 
that the benefits of invention and machinery which haveso long 


than even an increase in their earnings. 
tionery, and therefore not fully understood, 
the pons where the advancement of civilization naturally would 
em. 
THE FARMERS. 


In this connection much friendship has been professed for the 
farmers. The gentleman from Maine was solicitous. 
It is about time that those who have so long kept the farmers in 
slavery to the manufacturers should begin to have some twinges 
of conscience. It is well known that tariff duties levied on 
wheat, corn, oats, and other products of the soil in which our 
rich country abounds, are a mere delusion and deception. No 
posne effect could be had by these po exceptalong the 

rders of Canada and Mexico. In these cases, pro , more 
farm products seek a market outside this country than theirs do 
in ours. To put a tariff duty on wheat to help the producer is 
like water of Niagara to keep it from fl into the 
Mackinaw or e e 

The great streams of breadstuffs and provisions of the farmers 
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of the country, after glutting the home market by feeding our 
65,000,000 of people, ought to flow toward the t masses of 
human beings a who are asking of us bread and meat in 
ex! for their products. The March (1892) report of distri- 
bution of wheat by the Statistician of the t of - 
culture makes the stock of wheat in Overy, 171,000,000 
bushels, or 28 per cent of the crop. Our protection laws build 
walls to intercept this natural of products. To fool the 
farmer it is pretended that he is to receive protection 
importations of corn, wheat, hay,and meat. Who would go to 
Europe or Asia to buy corn when it is used for fuel or allowed to 
rot in Iowa, Kansas, and Nebraska because it is not worth enough 
to justify shipping it to the markets? No one but an idiot. 

The Statistician of the Department of Agriculture, in the same 
report quoted from above, says that— 

The estimated quantity of corn in farmers’ hands is 880.000. 000 bushels. or 41.8 


cent of the cr The seven principal States have a s us of 546,000,000 
Bushes or 41-5 per cent of their product, against 657,000,000 els from the 
great crop of K 


No wonder Mr. Blaine cried out against a law that narrowed 
the markets for this great surplus grain product. 

It is a wise man who can pay protection prices for agri@ultural 
implements, clothing, and ot es, and sell his 
in the free-trade markets of the world in competition with the 

per labor of India and other lands, and kee lf free from 
debt and lay up something for a rainy day. Heaven's choicest 
smiles in sunshine and showers must attend him. Even with 
these he can scarcel, his head above water unless he is spe- 
cially favored by a rich soil and an occasional Russian famine or a 
foreign war. 
It is claimed that the protective has been productive of 
at wealth. This is not true, for taxation does not produce. It 
estroys. It may truly be said that by levying tribute on the many 
and giving it to the few protection aggregates great wealth. 
This it has done. The congested condi of money and values 
to-day in the hands of the few is the direct result of thirty years 
of tariff taxes. 8 ms own more than half of all 
the wealth of this . This is an alarming condition. The 
farmers constitute a large majority of the poopie and in 1860 
owned one-half the wealth of the country. In 1880 their posses- 
sions were only one-third. Now they own but one-fourth. Dur- 
ing this period of thirty years of protection it will be seen that 
their part of the wealth of the country has been reduced 100 per 
cent. Farm values increased from 1860 to 1870 43 per cent; 1870 
to 1880 the increase was but 9 * cent, while the te 
wealth of the country increased 45 per cent. From 1880 to 1890 
will no doubt show as t, if not greater, uality. 

It is stated by the National Economist that in 1889 the num- 
ber who owned their own homes had fallen in twenty-five years 
from 624 per cent of the whole people to 37+ per cent. One- 
fourth of all the people of the country in twenty-five years be- 
came tenants or tramps. No industrial system can be sound that 
decreases the number of homes. When t went down 2 por 
cent of Sor ys owned 97 per cent of her wealth, and when 
Babylon fell 2 per cent of the people owned all bari agen : 
Rome could not live when 1,800 of her citizens owned who: 
world. In 1850 our capitalists owned 37+ per cent of our wealth. 
To-day by the inequelities of the tariff they own more than twice 
as much, Our country can not survive a fiscal system that de- 
populates homes and farms and makes owners tenants. It does 
a in me least mitigate but eee 7 cð * bathed have 

these lost possess aggrega e a few per- 
sons. It is a singular fact, and one hard to harmonize with 
sound policy, that under our tariff farms do not produce 
millionaries. These are exotics inagriculture. Only among in- 
auena fed by the bounties of protection do these products 
ve, 

On this floor a Republican member from Ohio [Mr. Butter- 
worth] announced the fact that he could upon the ten sa diet 
of his two hands count the men who had added more to their 
wealth in the last ten years than had been added to the wealth 
of all the agriculturists in any State in the Union. This condi- 
tion was anticipated and feared by the great Lincoln, when he 
said that— 

As a result of the war corporations have been en An era of high 
prices will f reign 


throned. 
; wer will endeav 

Ent all Wealth 14 aggregated in the hands of the few and the Repubticts 

Farmers are asked to be content with a home market for their 
products. They could not if they would. The markets of the 
world are their only markets. They feed the American people 
at Liverpool prices. A famine in Russia, a failure of crops in 
Germany, France, or India, or a war foreign nations, 
makes the prices in Liverpool higher. These higher prices come 
to New York, Chicago, and other centers, usively ee. 
that with the enormous surplus of and provisions 
in this country, that a home market produces poverty and de- 


struction to the tillers of the soil. Tear down the walls of pro- 
tection. Build roads between nations, teach our people that trate 
and commerce are not crimes, and wealth will not only be pro- 
duced, but will be distributed as naturally as the sun’s rays fall 
upon every part of the earth. 

Farmers want the home market. They need not be concerned 
about that, for no nation, no people on earth can take it from 
them. They want more than this. We can feed the universe 
from the rich bounties that God has given in our soil and clim- 
ate. Other countries will not give us the free foreign markets 
so much needed to absorb our great surplus of grain, cotton, and 
provisions unless we cease to consider it a crime to permit their 
products to be bought by our The awakening is at hand, 
and farmers now see as never before the enormous iniquity of the 
system of spoliation and robbery. They have seen the develop- 
ment of wheat production in India and Australia. They meet 
the starvation wages paid laborers in these lands. They find 
themselves in direct competition with this pauper labor. To 
equalize this they are told y their protection friends that there 
is a tax of 25 cents per bushel on wheatand this prohibits impor- 
tation and gives them the entire home market. 

Every man, woman, and child in America would need to be as 
large as an elephant and consume wheat in tion to size to 
make the home market adequate to the great wheat production. 
Farmers are not fools, and can no longer be deceived with this 
‘home market” chaff. They know that a man eats no more, 
wears no more, who makes tin plate or works in any mill or fac- 
tory than if he were an unprotected carpenter, blacksmith, or 
farmer. The protectionists disclaim the intention of bringing 
pauper laborers into this country. They can not increase the ca- 
pacity of the home market by men out of one ind and 
putting them into another. With the home market glutted and 
millions of dollars’ worth of agricultural surplus i „this 
threadbare apology for taxing farmers for the benefit of the mill 
owners is torn to R 

Farmers can only find relief in a wider market. They must 
have laws that can not call out such a stinging rebuke as Mr. 
Blaine gave the McKinley bill when he said: There is not asec- 
tion or line in the entire bill that will open the market for an- 
other bushel of wheat or another barrel o pork.” The same far- 

the markets for our 


John V. Farwell, the great: merchant, in speaking of the Mc- 
Kinley bill, says: 
„ having no 5 to protect his interests. * 
The Republican Chicago Tribune excoriates McKinley and lays 
wide open his hypocrisy in pretending to benefit the farmers. 
It says that— 


is a fine bargain which McKinley offers. He gives to the farmers 
85, . 1 
manufacturers 


American people, 40 
farmers, 5108, 000. 000, which is A and 
middlemen. This is what the Western House members are taking home with 
them as a sweet boon to their farming friends and town constituents. 


In view of these considerations coming from both parties, the 
real producers of wealth should with one voice demand imme- 
diate and unconditional relief from the galling exactions of the 
McKinley law. 

I want to allude here briefly to one thing stated by the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] in the course of the dis- 
cussion to-day. In of the great increase of exports dur- 
ing the last few years he used some figures to show the growth 
of exports under the McKinley law. I find from a reliable source, 
that the exports of last increased over the year 1890 $111,- 
345,102. The increase of this amount on breadstziffs was $91,000,- 
000, on cotton $22,800,000, and all the others was but $20,200,000, 
and this comes because there was a greater demand abroad for 
farm products owing to the starvation in Russia. In fact, the in- 
crease in the value of the miscellaneous exports was more than 
offset by the loss on the three staple articl rovisions, cattle 
and oil—and the entire $111,345,102 of increase over the domestic 
exports of 1890 was made up by the abnormal foreign demand for 
breadstuffs, caused by the crop failures in Europe, and the in- 
crease in cotton shipments. 

It is not flattering 
strated that our phenomenal exports in 1891 are due almost en- 
tirely to a European bread famine, and not a steady expanding 
market for a constantly increasing number of American products. 

ABOUT LABOR. 

Why are these burdens on the people? The more common ex- 
cuse given is to benefit the laboring man. Something of this 
kind was heard on this floor to-day from the gentleman from 
88 hs difficult to 5 a nm mien be benefited 

2 e man emes nce for dodg- 
ing 6E common sense 3 


to our business pride to have it thus demon- 


| 


„State, or Government taxation 
this way more than the minimum. 
Wage-earners do not share in tariff bounties. The increase of 
duties and consequent higher or stationary prices are not fol- 
lowed by increase of wages. This is abundantly and conclusively 
shown by the 1 Although the i gross increase in 
duties was justified to laboring men by libe romises of in- 
crease in wages, not one instance has been found where the ad- 
ditional bounty to the mill-owner hasbeen divided with his men. 
On the contrary, every demand made by workingmen for in- 
crease has been refused. More than three hundred establish- 
ments have cut down wages since the McKinley law went into 
effect. Strikes and labor troubles have largely increased. 
Rev.Father Ducey,of St. Leo’s Church, New York,in his Lenten 
sermon thus fitly describes the serious condition of labor in many 


pay the exactions of munici 
oes not seek to be benefited 


places. He says: 
In all the walks of life a bitter cry is going up. You heard it the other day 
in Unter den Linden. The multitude feel that they are be fooled by empty 
mises and false 8 by grasping employers. ve we not a con- 
tion of individual slavery even worse than the slavery of the colored peo- 

ple a few years ago? 


The Illinois State Federation of Labor recently said that— 
The year 1891, with its bountiful harvests, witnessed increased dullness in 
many callings and an increased army of unemployed wage-earners. 
oon the same connection this organization of honest toilers says 
= 


pb eae employers scour Europe and import, in violation of law, the 
victims of ignorance and misrule of the centuries. 


The thousands in Pennsylvania, Alabama, and other parts of 
the country, asking for a better chance to live, have emphasized 
the hypocrisy of the claim that the increase of taxes was to bene- 
fit labor. e many millions of profits per annum in single great 
institutions jlike Mr. Carnegie’s Edgar Thomson works could 
easily be divided more equitably among the thousands of work- 
men who make possible such colossal annual fortunes. The re- 
fusal to increase w and the increase of taxes really reduce 


W. by making the amount received buy less of the neces- 
saries of life. e workingman is more concerned with the 
purchas 


power of his money than the ere received. A 
man gets $2 a day and can buy a hat for $2 and other things in 
3 Next 4 0 he gets 82.50 per day and for the same 
at must pay $3 and for other necessaries pays in this proportion. 
He gets less for his toil than the year before. 
the cost of articles necessary to life without changing 
ia 2805 practically a reduction. That has been the effect of the 
M ey law. e only ređuction was on sugar. The annual 
saving on this to the average family, consuming 300 pounds at 2 
cents per pound, is about 86. Thisis borne down many times over 
in paying his share of the 12 and 2 cents per pound bounty out of 
the Federal which is given the Louisiana cane-grower 
and the Vermont maple-sugar makers, together with the $65,- 
000,000 increase on tin, woolen, linen, and other goods produced 
by the higher tariff duties of the KeKinley law. Could it be 
shown that the protective taxes really ize the difference in 
labor cost between this and other countries and are made 
higher thereby, how can an average rate of duty more than three 
times the to average labor cost be justified? It can only be 
done by saying that it is to enrich the manufacturer. It can not 
benefit the laborer beyond the whole cost of labor. The average 
labor cost of all manufactured articles, as shown by reliable sta- 
tistics, is about 18 per cent. 

The average tariff duties by the McKinley bill are about 60 
per cent. Surely, when duties average 18 per cent, the 
total cost of labor, there can be no further reason on that account 
for the increase. The McKinley law thus gives the mill and fac- 
erat So sail 42 per cent protection over and above the total cost 
of the labor in their productions. This is generous—to the manu- 
facturers! It is, therefore, small wonder that one man's annual 
profits reach $1,500,000. This is why wealth is being congested in 
small centers and a few men, if the present system continues, will 
soon own the whole United States. 

If the n result of a protective tariff is to increase wages 
and thus benefit the workman, it ought to follow thatduring the 
. of highest protection the rate of increase of wages would 

greater than d eriods of lower taxation. The first at- 

` tempt to ure offi statistics of wages was 8 ss in 
1841. tonstall’s Report gavo the result in 1842. This was 
made under protection auspices and would present the most fa- 
vorable view of wages under this system. Manufacturers all over 
the country reported that mechanics’ wages had not been in- 
creased, and it was also ascertained that the wages of farm hands 
had declined. 

In 1846, tho Walker tariff was enacted. Under this wages be- 
gan to rise and continued from year to year. The first census 
which contained statistics of wages was in 1850. The ave 
wages paid was $248 per annum, a decided increase over the 
wages shown by the Saltonstall report. When the Seventh 
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Census was taken in 1860, and embraced the period covered by the 
Walker tariff and the modifications of 1857, the ave of wages 
was shown to be $290, an increase over wages paid during the 
protection period „ The total increase of wages from 
1850 to 1860 was 60 per cent, with a tariff average of 23.20 per 
cent. From 1870 to 1880 the tariff average was 45.50 per cent, 
and the increase of vages was only 22 percent. The period from 
1880 to 1890 covered by the statistics of the Eleventh Census, 
shows that the increase in 15 7 if any at all, has been far less 
than that even from 1870 to 1880. 

In all of these periods of protection, as covered by the various 
reports alluded to, the rate of increase of wages has been much 
less than it was during the period the Walker tariff was in force. It 
will thus be seen that high tariffs have not increased wages. The 
propa inference from this is that wages and tariff taxes are not 
nterdependent. It has been claimed on this floor, and especially 
by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 3 that wages are 
5 in this country than in any other. This is undoubtedly 
true, but the inference which he seeks to have drawn from this, 
that it is the result of protection, can not be borne out by the 
facts. dn his discussion a few days ago he declined to answer my 

uestion relating to the comparative rate of wages in free-trade 
England and protected Germany. He asserted that the wages 
in this country were higher than in England, and that the tariff 
here was the cause of the larger amount. When I asked him 
why high protection in Germany did not raise wages to equal 
those of free-trade England, he declined to answer. 

This is the milk in the cocoanut.” It is a fact that wages in 
Germany are not so high by almost one-half as they are in Great 
Britain, and yet Germany has protection. The commissioner of 
labor statistics for the State of Maine, in a recent report, gives a 
tabulated statement of wages in certain trades in England and 
Germany. In England bricklayers receive per week $7.55; in 
eS! $4.21. ms in England receive $7.68; inGermany, 
$4.07. Plasterers in England receive $6.80; in Germany, $4.83. 
In England carpenters receive $7.26; in Germany, $4.11; and so 
on, in about the same proportion embracing blacksmiths, cab- 
inetmakers, cigar-makers, ete. According to the theory that 
high tarift es high wages workmen should get a go deal 
more in Germany than in land, but according to this state- 
ment they do receive almost exactly 77 per cent more in Eng- 
land than in Germany. 

Russia has the highest protection of any country in Euro 
and pays the lowest wages. Italy rivals Russia in its high tariff 
and low bok pe In all the principal countries of Europe protec- 
tion pror and in no one of them is the rate of wages as high 
as it is in England, which our friends on the other side are fond 
of calling free-trade England. If protection makes wages high 
in the United States why does it not do the same thing in Ger- 
many, in France, in S „In Italy, and in Russia? Other causes 
must be sought to account for the difference in the remuneration 
which comes to men who toil. The dense population of England, 
which by the census of 1881 is shown to be 498 to the square mile, 
and the comparatively sparse settlement of this country, being 
by the present census not quite 22 to the square mile, will in 
large measure account for this difference. 

ven in our own country wages are not uniform. In the 
thickly populated New 1 States; composed almost en- 
tirely of cities and towns, and embrac the greater part of the 
manufacturing district of the country, the average rate of wages 
is far lower than it is in the Mississippi Valley and in the far 
West. If protection makes high wages in Oregon it ought to 
make high wages in Maine. If men receive double the amount 
for their toil in Colorado over what similar workmen receive in 
husetts, some other cause than that of protection must ba 
found to explain it. Our protection friends overlook the effec- 
tiveness of the compact 3 of labor as being largely 
the power that increases and maintains wages. On our own con- 
tinent is the Republic of Mexico. The Mexican minister, Mr. 
Romero, says in the January North American Review: 

% has tection tem, and we have led 

it considerably farther then it was ever carried in the United States. 

In the same article he quotes the words of Mr. Thomas H. Car- 
ter, late a member of House from Montana, that miners’ 
wages in the United States are $3 aday, while the wages in Mex- 
ico for miners was 50 cents a day. Mr. Romero does not consider 
Mr. Carter’s statement exactly correct, but recognizes the fact 
that miners’ wages are far greater in this country than in his. 
He continues by saying. 


That our uction of silver is more costly than it is here is shown by the 
fact that s —— similar to these which we al ion use it does not pay 
us to wor 


cost and increases the production. But Mbt fact shows that a are 

not the only factor affecting the cost of production, and also that with high 

5 — 2 — itis possible and even easy to produce with less expense than with 
ow wages. es 
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He gives the average wages of the various States of Mexico at 


36 cents per day. 

With experience in the countries of Europe and with 
Mexico, it can not easily be seen that wages depend upon high 
taxation. The labor cost of articles produced in this omary is 
in many cases less than the labor costin Great Britain and other 
countries where wages are even lower. This has been abun- 
dantly accounted for by our greater use of machinery and the 

reater skill of our workmen. Prof. Caisues, a reliable author- 
ity, shows that 1 day’s labor in the United States equals 14 days 
in England, 13 in Belgium, 2 in France, 2 in Germany, 4 in Italy, 
4 in Spain, 6 in India, 16 in China, and 16 in Peru. 

Even so distinguished a ded ethane authority as the present 
Secretary of State, Mr. Blaine, says that— 

Undoubtedly the inequalities in the wages of English and American oper- 
atives are more than equalized by the greater efficiency of the latter and their 
longer hours of labor. 

The Secretary of State under President Hayes, Hon. W. M. 
Evarts, in transmitting reports on the state of labor in Europe to 
the Speaker of the House of Representatives, May 17, 1879, said: 

The average American workman performs from one and one-half to twice 
as much work in a given time as the average European workman. 

It has been clearly shown by statistics of manufactures that in 
Massachusetts, in making men’s shoes, less is paid for lahor than 
for doing the same work in England. The Massachusetts work- 
man receives $11.50 per week and turns out 35 of shoes, 
while in England $5. r week is paid and 11 pairs of shoes are 
produced. e Tariff Commission, which was created by the 
protectionists to bridge over until after the election the demand 
the country was making for tariff revision, has given us much of 
value. In reference to labor in Europe and America fi are 
shown that are remarkable and such as seem to be absolutely un- 
answerable. 

The following comparison 3 louder than any other argu- 
ment: Manufacturing industries of the United States employ, 
according to the Commission’s report, 5,250,000 persons with a 
product valued at $8,000,000,000. Manufacturers of Great Britain 
employ 5,140,200 workmen and the value of their product is $4,- 
000,000,000, or one-half of the product of almost ‘precisely the 
same number of workmen in the United States. This seems to 
prove beyond possibility of dispute that American mechanics ac- 
complish almost exactly double the result of the same number of 
British mechanics. It is not only a matter of justice that the 
American workmen should receive more when he does more, but 
it proves that labor does not cost more in the United States, con- 
sidering the results 1 than in England. What is 
said regarding lish workmen as compared to American ap- 
plies with far greater force to the less skillful laborers of other 
portions of Europe. From the report of Mr. Blaine as Secretary 
of State it is again shown that in the cotton industry there is a 
similar result. He says: 

From these returns it is seen that every American spindle consumes 66 
— of raw cotton, while every British spindle consumes 8 32 pounds, 

ess than one-half the American consumption per spindle. It thus appears 
that each American operative works up as much raw material as 2 British 


operatives, turns out nearly $1.50 worth of manufactures to the British ope- 
rative’s $1 worth, and even in piece here the superior quality and 


goods, w. 
betes 15 of the American are so marked, the American operative turned 
out 2.75 yards, to the 2.50 yards by the British operative. 


Taking into consideration all these various authorities and 
from statistics that are at hand, it will very readily be seen that 
the great claims of higher wages as the result of tariff can not be 
sustained. High wages in America are the result of the same 
causes that produce h wages in any other 3 Where 
the 3 ted and the demand is great wages will be high. 
Plenty of laborers and little work make wages low. Again, 
where workmen are skillful and are able torender large returns 
to their 5 their wages are higher than where they pro- 
duce less. e her wages in this country, then, are the re- 
sult of superior wor. hip and sparseness 5 rather 
than the system of bounty Which feeds upon earnings by re- 
quiring him to pay more for what he wears, more fòr the cloth- 
ing necessary for family, and for all the other essentials of 

e. 


Even the greater receipts per week of operatives in the pro- 
tected industries of this country are often more than neutralized 
by the greater amount he must pay for that which is essential to 

e and comfort. The workman in England buys his clothing and 
that of his family at a far less rate than his brother in this coun- 
try is compelled to pay. He also buys his furniture, household 
utensils of all kinds very much cheaper. Measuring his weekly 
purchases by that received by the American workman from his 
week’s toil it will be found that the absolute difference in the 
wages is almost, if not quite, equalized by the difference in the 

rice of commodities that each is compelled to pay. It has lo: 
ea a favorite theme with protectionists that the enormous tari 
duties were for the benefit of labor. Butsolong as the condi- 
tion of the labor of the country remains as it does this statement 
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will require more positive demonstration. It will be found by the 
census of 1890 that the average rate of wages of personsemployed 
in the protected industries is lower than carpenters, blacksmiths, 
painters, and other classes of workmen employed in industries 
that are not protected. 

In view of these facts the intelligent workmenof America have 
long since seen that the theory of protection holds out delusive 
promises which will never be realized. They have studied the 
tariff question and ascertained that taxation can not benefit 
them. They know that the increase means larger profits to their 
employers. When they ask for an increase of wages, that they 
may share in the benefits guaranteed by the Government, at the 
end of a long strike or after their petitions have been presented 
and refused, they must continue to work at the same old wages, 
or even be reduced by cuts of 5 and 10 per cent. Under the benefi- 
cent influence of the Australian or secret ballot these toilers 
are not confronted with the fear of being discharged for not vot- 
ing to continue the taxes upon their clothing and food. 

Since these laws have been put in operation they have largely 
gone to the party of the people which protests against retainin 
60 per centof Federal taxation after long years of peace, when 
per cent was sufficient to carry on the most gigantic war of mod- 
ern times. But the apologists for this system of spoliation say 
that the foreigner pays the tax. The Supreme Court of the 
United States in the caseof Brown vs. The State of Maryland, 
unanimously announced that a duty on imports is a tax that is 
paid by the consumers.” Maj. Mc ey in his canvass said: 

We took the tax off of sugar and now you don't have to 82 See how 
we have relieved you from taxation by taking the tariff off Taw sugar. 

In another breath this same distinguished gentleman says: 

The foreigner pays it—you don't. 

Now, let us see who pays the tax. 
ported $1,400 worth of pearl buttons and 0 $3,000 
worth of duty. This $4,400, with the cost of t: rtation added 
was the cost to them and upon which they based their sales of 
this article which went to consumers and was paid by them. 
Wond the button-makers pay $3,000 tax to get $1,400 for their 

roducts? 
p Armour imported 300,000 pounds of tin and paid $6,700 as duty. 
Ninety-nine per cent of this, as provided in the McKinley law, 
was refunded to him, because the goods which this tin inclosed 
were exported. If the foreigner paid the tax on the tin, why 
throw the Government's money away by refunding it to Mr. Ar- 
mour? Mr. McKinley introduced a bill in this House last session 
to appropriate $25,000 to pay taxeson plate glass for light-houses 
to be built by the Government. Ifthe foreigner pays the tax, 


why was this necessa 

he Standard Oil Company paid almost a million of dollars 
duty on tin imported in 1890. Ninety-nine per cent of this was 
refunded to giant corporation under the provisions of the 
McKinley law. If the foreigner paid the tax on this tin, why 
was it necessary for Congress to provide for Home away so 
large a sum of the people's money? It is claimed by the friends 
of protection that they have saved to the people of the country 
$56,000,000 by taking the tariff off of sugar. If the foreigner 
pays the tax, why take it off? It would certainly be good busi- 
ness sense to allow the foreign manufacturers of sugar to pay into 
the Federal Treasury this vast sum of money each year—almost 
one-half enough to pay the pensionsof the disabled and wounded 
soldiers of our country. But, unmindful of the interests of the 
people, the Fifty-first Co provided that these foreigners 
should be exempted from this payment. 

In this House, after the Chicago fire, Gen. Logan introduced a 
bill to admit building materials to that stricken city free of tariff. 
If the tax was not pa by the consumer how would it benefit the 
Chicago people who were trying to rebuild their city from the 
ashes that were left by the great conflagration? e earnest 

rotest from the lumber baronsinduced Congress toexempt lum- 

r from this provision. All other building materials were made 
free under the belief that the consumers were being benefited by 
taking off the tax. The modern theory of protectionists is that 
the ple of Chicago were not benefited this, but that the 
foreigners who shipped their iron and lead and other materials 
that were used in constructing the magnificent temples of trade 
and commerce to make the wonder of the nineteenth century were 
the beneficiaries by thisspecial provision. Similar requests were 
asked in to other cities that have been unfortunate. At 
a time when Eastport, Me., burned down the gentleman from 
Maine, Mr. BOUTELLE, a member of this House, and insisting 
that the tariff is not a tax, introduced a bill to take building 
materials into that city free. It was discovered, though, that the 
foreigner paid the tax, and his bill did not pass. 

Mr. Wanamaker, the present Postmaster-General, with others, 
brought a suit against the Government to recover between 
$8,000,000 and $10,000,000 of revenues. If Mr. Wanamaker has 
returned this to the foreigner, it has not been reported. Neither 


Marshall, Field & Co. im- 
paid at Chicag 
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has he paid it back to the country merchants who sold to the 
consumers. In this case the e had to pay this tariff twice, 
once when they bought the 

ment reimbursed Mr. F emp e pre Soe Sane 
moneys they had paid. It would seem from this that the Post- 
master-General did not appreciate the fact that the foreigner 
paid the tax. If he had he would have returned it to the for- 
eigner when he received it from the r being an 
honest man and obe the Ten Commandments. this shows 
conclusively, and the instances might be multiplied, that the 
tariff is a tax and that the consumer pays it. 

There are many other facts to be adduced to show the blight- 
ing effect of taxes on labor. The theme is practically ex- 
haustless. These illustrations are sufficient topo 5 and 
adorn a tale” of thrilling interest to every man e in dail 
toil. The sporadic interest in him shown by high-taxation ad- 
vocates just p elections should become epidemic during 
periods when this affected interest might become real and be 

tallized into laws granting him substantial relief. Consid- 
e the whole field it would appear that our fiscal system has 

ted inenriching therich impoverishing the poor. The 
classes weighed down by and ir load of trib- 
ute to the favored few are “shriekers” and “calamity 
howlers” when they attempt to show the evils of war taxes, after 
more than a quarter of a century of profound peace. They are 
ridiculed and commanded to hold their peace. 

Our farmers and laborers in other fields have not become a 
class of paupers, but their condition compared with that of tariff 
beneficiaries is such as to give good ground for serious complaint. 
Owing to the richestsoilon earth and mostfavorable natural con- 
ditions, they have been able to remain in comparative comfortin 
ape of the grievous load of taxation borne since the war. The 

has come—it came in 1890—when relief must be granted. 
The avalancheof two years ago was the handwriting on the wall. 
Thou art weighed in the and found wanting“ was writ- 
ten over the wall of protection by fap stalwart arm of the Ameri- 
can people in letters of i z 

Notwithstanding this warning, Belshazzar-like the feast went 
on in the second session of the Fifty-first Co The Con- 
re ted was not humiliated. It brought out the golden 
vessels the people’s temple—the publi —and in 
revelry and debauchery the sweat-wrung treasures of the toiling 
millions in shop, office, and farm were desecrated by extrava- 
gance, peerless in the history of our glorious country. Swift 
vengeance still awaits, and in 1892 the lon of high taxation 
and unparalleled waste of public moneys will be broken down by 
a patient, long-suffering, but indignant people. 

7 the delivery of the foregoing remarks the hammer 


] 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. KILGORE). The time of the gentleman 


has 

Mr. Thope that my colleague will be allowed additional 
Sos. minutes at least, to enable him to conclude his re- 
mar 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. SCOTT resumed and concluded his remarks as above. 
Dar. ! Seok weet Mr. aps an . 7 Maine 

. REED], who, I regret, is not here ay, afew ago on 
this floor instituted a comparison between two 2 
acters in British history. I was not surprised that gentle- 
man eulogised Cromwell, because the methods of that tman 
were arb ary; and yet I could not help thinking while he was 
, nothwithstanding sno purity and sirongib of his lan- 
guage, in which no man in this use can excel him, that the 
curse of Cromwell is to this minute a sorrow in the heart of avery 
Irishman. I have no admiration, sir, for the men of blood 
iron. The good they dois made evil by the manner of their doing 
it. Itis not well that the citizens of a free Republic should ad- 
mire such men. The example they leave behind them is bane- 
ful, always baneful. It invites repetition by ts, and is a con- 
stant temptation to weaklings to emselves like the 
person from whom the example P È 

I have sometimes thought, and I say it with respect to all gen- 
tlemen present or absent—I haye sometimes thought that the 
contempt for parliamentary raspy J) shown by the great - 
tector when he ordered the mace to be taken away as a bauble, 
is the father of the thought exploited here and elsewhere that 
this House should cease to be a deliberative body. 

I confess, sir, that I was surprised when the gentleman con- 
demned Charles II. That monarch, with his love of privilege 
with his love of monopolies, with his belief that the revenues o 

the state were but a perquisite for him and his special favorites, 
seemed to me to be a man entirely after the Republican heart. 
And the thought struck me that if Charles II were alive to-day 
we would not him upon this side of the aisle, but over yon- 


der, serving under the rof the distinguished gentleman 
from Maine. 


It struck me, Mr. Chairman, when that gentleman asserted 
that the Democrats in the . of the present House 
were acting in o deflance of the Constitution, it was a 
liarly unfortuna ee e for him. The decision which was 
thrust u our and which was received with much ju- 
bilation by gentlemen in the opposition, made by the Supreme 
Court recently in the tariff case, justifies no such claims. And 
so when the gentleman assumes that position the wish is father 
to the thought, and his usually clear mind has been obscured 
by the narrow prejudice of his political position. The Supreme 
Court has not, and the Supreme Court, I think, will not decide 
that the present method of the organization of this House is un- 
constitutional. 

They have not made the most distant 3 to any such doc- 
trine in these last decisions, or in any d. ons which ever ema- 
nated from that tribunal. On the contrary, they expressly dis- 
claim, as they rightfully should disclaim, the power to determine 
as to the propriety or wisdom of any rule made by this House, 
either now or at ay Seger hereafter. I repeat, if there is any- 
thing emphatic in t decision, it is that Ahez donida that the 
coun of a quorum is admissible under the titution; and 
do not decide that that is the only constitutional way in which 
the presence of a quorum may be ascertained. They allude to 
divisions, they allude to viva voce votes, they allude to tellers, 
they allude to all the methods E bodies, as 
being constitutional, proper, and usive unless the 
chooses to go further and to adopt the rules of the last Congress 
in regard to the counting of a quorum. 

But, Mr Chairman, it is a new doctrine and itis a 
doctrine in > mye real Bea that we must take our con- 
struction of Constitu in our action from any body of 
in We are a coördinate branch of the Government; and, 

umble as I am, after reading that decision, I am still of the 
opinion that the counting of a quorum under the rules of the 

first is an unconstitutional act. Elsewhere, in 
other transactions of life, the rule of the Supreme Court must 
undoubtedly prevail; but if your conscience and my conscience, 
if your intelligent understanding and my ini t understand- 
ing is, in the perrormance of our duties here, t that decision 
is not correct, then our guide here must be of our own honest in- 
terpretation, and not that of the court. 


I agree with my friend from ia Mr. TURNER] in his very 
able, I may say his most able. made here the other day, 
that d of that tribunal have persuasive wer on this as 


on the executive branch of the Government. hat is the exact 
definition of them; thatis the entire scope of them. They have 
persuasive power upon us. We being the representatives of the 
people, a codrdinate branch of the Government, they have — 
as much power over us as their reason and their justice gives 
them, and no more. Why, sir, one of my chief objections to the 
rule adopted by the last Congress in regard to the counting of a 
8 was an objection not conside by the Supreme wh 


9 slink sN; mny miabar might refuse to put himself 
defeat 


everything which is the result of the call, as shown by the call, 


as to who voted, how they voted, and how many voted, must be 
conclusive; and the provision can not be nullified by supplement- 
of the rules of the last Congress. 


ing it with the machiner: 
wish to say this, and I say it withall respect to that great tri- 
bunal—I wish to say it, not only because that tribunal has not de- 
cided in accordance with the announcement made by the gentle- 
man the other day that we were d the Constitution, but I 
say it because we have a reason for the faith that wasin us inthe 
Fifty-first and because the Supreme Court has no con- 


stitutional power and will assume no constitutional power tosay 
that in our action in this Congress we are to betray our con- 
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sciences and to assumeadifferent ground, because the honorable 
and venerable gentlemen ompong that court take another view 
of the subject. Why, Mr. Chair , take the whole range of 
legislation. There are thousands of things which the Supreme 


Court say we may do, which we will not do and dare not do, 


The methods of taxation, the pone upon all subjects, are 
left entirely and broadly to our retion, and though the Su- 
preme Court may decide that a course may be pursued, yet our 


wisdom, our care for our ple, and sound economy, may forbid 
ustopursuethatcourse. The gentleman from Maine[Mr. 

made a mistake, a mistake common to man people in arguing 
constitutional questions, that anything which the Supreme Court 
says may be done necessarily must be done. 

Vr. airman, within the last ten days we have heard upon 
this floor two glowing exploitations of the recuperative powers 
of truth. I hope I will not be considered disrespectful when I 
say that that is not entirely original Daughter}, and that there 
is no serious contest in the minds of the American people, 
whether Democrats or Republicans, upon that subject. And I 
hope I will not be disrespectful if I suggest that the same senti- 
ment has been more beautifully expressed in the grand lines, 
commencing— 


‘Truth crushed to earth shall rise again. 


We have no doubt of the accuracy of that sentiment. It is the 
reliance of the American people; and through all the years of 
darkness, through the years of defeat and opprobrium which the 
Democratic party has gone, a belief in that sentiment has actu- 
ated us and nerved us, and at last it has brought us face to face 
with victory. S 

But, Mr. Chairman, this general eulogy of truth is applied to 
certain specific things here. It is quorum truth, itis tariff truth, 
thatis torise again, and prevail against the hostsof Satan. Well, 
sir, truth does not consist in vague generalities. There are prop- 
ositions which are self-evident, and yet, when you put them into 
practice, must be expanded or minified by their relations to the 
ordinary affairs of life. Tariff truths and quorum truths are not 
among those verities which areas eternal as the power whothun- 
dered them forthfrom Sinai. Thereare noeleventh and twelfth 
commandments: “ Thou shalt count a quorum,” or Thou shalt 
not levy taxation for the expenses of the Government economi- 
cally conducted.” 

The great Creator either forgot that or he did not deem it 

for the welfare of the human race, and when men talk 
to us of truth so flippantly, when they take into their embrace 
that sacred idea, I wonder that they do not ask themselves are 
they certain that they know what truth is? [Laughter.] Un- 
doubtedly it is for the benefit of this country and every coun 
that industry should be prosperous. Thatisafundamental tru 
upon which all men will agree. The factories should be busy; 
farms should be remunerative, and every prover vocation of life 
should be blessed with liberal reward. t is the great fun- 
damental truth, I repeat, and from that our friends upon the other 
side deduce this: Therefore you must levy a tax for the pro- 
tection of special American industries.” 

Now, Mr. C there are several questions to be asked 
before you apply a general truth of that kind. First, have you 
the pras and, second, if you have the power, is the particular 
method of applying it the correct method? Do you not, or may 
you not, in g with that general truth, adopt a method like 
the method of Cromwell, or the method of Napoleon, or the 
method of other enemies of human liberty, which will do greater 
harm in its effect upon society generally than good in the en- 
hancement in the reward of labor? It will not do to say that you 
may do what you please to promote a good cause. It will not do 
to say that in a constitutional government you may pursue any 
method to promote that cause, because, sir, whatever system you 
pursue must not only be such a system as will promote the par- 
ticular cause, but such as will not be an evil example and do in- 
jury to the people in the other relations of their life. 

uch provision is sped necessary under a paternal goy- 
ernment. Itis the system of all despotisms and all tyrannies. 
It is a system which has dogged the steps of men from the earli- 
est days of history to the present moment, against which free 
men everywhere have struggled, even to the yielding up of their 
lives. hy, sir, there is no limit to such asystem. It simply 
means that power shall exercise its unrestricted will; and that 
whatever it pleases to do it may do. And I can tell gentlemen 
that this very tariff system has taught this lesson of unrestricted 
power so effectively, from one end of this country to the other, 
that the politics of the next fifty or hundred years, if this Gov- 
ernment lasts that long, will all be devoted to combating its evil 
effect. Iam not here to condemn the new policies of new parties, 
nor to commend them. 

I am here only to show the evil that 
system of tariff. Behold what a brood 


rows out of this paternal 
as sprung from its loins. 


Our Alliance friends say: “If you can have your tariff, why can 


we not have our subtreasuries? If you can control the business 
of the eountry in one respect, why can you not control it in an- 
other? Why not own railroads, canals, telegraphs, and tele- 
phones?” Yourlaboring men say: “If by your statutes you can 
make afew men worth comfortable ons, why can you not 
give by statute to the millions of men comfortable homes?” 
Talk about this tariff blessing the country, why its very pater- 
nal idea is that the ped 5 do not know when they are blessed. 
That is the answer that is given. When you point to the present 
aspect of society in the United States, you Republicans say, The. 
do not know; they must be patient; they are children to be hush 
to sleep, and must take our words and our boluses implicitly; they 
do not know what is good for them, and we do know.” And yet, 
in spite of what you say, in spite of your 25 cents a bushel on 
wheat, are the farmers happy? You have given them a duty on 
corn and corn meal. Do they feel that they are getting fair treat- 
ment in this at Government of ours? y, sir, the farmers, 
in all countries the most conservative of classes, become when 
they grow discontented the warning signal of danger to institu- 
tions and society. That class to-day is the most discontented 
and most imminent in their demands of any class of the people— 
not the inhabitants of cities, not masses liable to be y in- 
flamed and quick to move, but people who are slow to r, 
prone to be content, above all prone to be loyal to the Govern- 
ment and to the institutions under which they live. Yet where 
do they stand? They to-day stand in all the highways of prog- 
ress, sharply demanding the countersign of eve . 
ol every party, and of every system they meet. o are you?“ 
“Whence come you?” “ ither do you go?” What do you 
mean for us?” These are the sharp demands they are making, 
these people who, aceording to the statute, who, according to 
the Republican tariff advocates, ought to be on their knees thank- 
ing God that the McKinley law was sed. They are discon- 
tented, questioning ts bap suspicious of everything, re- 


garding institutions, systems, all as conspirators against 
their happiness. Do I overdraw the picture? 
Mr. L GSTON. No. 


Mr. CHIPMAN. Go to the South, where it is said that cotton 
can not be sold for enough to pay the cost of raising it, what sort 
of a boon has this law been to those people not a law of yesterday, 
not a system of a day, but a system of years and a law that has 
been in force over a year—what have those people to be grateful 
for? 

Speak of their plans being visionary, a of their plans being 
outside of the Constitution, why, gentlemen of the protective 
tariff hosts, in the very inception, in the foundation of your 
doctrine, you teach the country that the Constitution is a mere 
shred, a tatter; that its limitations are of no sanctity; that the 

urposes of the Government as therein defined have nothing to 
Bo with our action as legislators; that all we have to do is to grab 
and to get and to make the most we can out of our institutions 
and out of the control of the Treasury. And I say to the men of 
wealth, the men of great property, the men who have most to 
lose and who apprehend most from the growth of the dangerous 
classes, that it is well for them to halt and survey the situation 
calmly and wisely, and to ascertain whether they are safe and 
whether, in view of the present tendency of the publie mind, 
vested rights have solid security. 

Why, sir, two days ago I read in a great met litan journal 
a list of men worth from $1,000,000 up to over $100,000,000. The 
Spare were appalling. It is not demagogism, it is not fanati- 
cism, it is not the outcry of a man who is not so fortunate as to 
be rich, but it is the sober conviction of a free American citizen 
that this state of affairs, this absorption of wealth into the hands 
of the few can not continue. It is a fire bell in the night carry- 
ing alarm and terror in every direction. It means conflagra- 
tion. It means the most terrible danger that can menace our 
institutions. Labor is demanding a fair share of the results of 
its indust The farmer believes that his home, too, should be 
comfortable and happy. ` 

The educated pret Se farmer, not the farmersof other lands, 
not the mere dolt, who is almost a chattel upon the farm or in 
the hands of the man whoemploys him, but the edueated farmer, 
the American farmer, the man with high ideas of liberty, the 
descendant of men who pledged their lives, their fortunes, and 
their sacred honor to maintain liberty, a virtuous, a brave, an 
intelligent race, these are the men who are complaining. Yet 
mid the kindling flame the mad dance of greed goes on. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I should be glad to have my friend explain 
what advantage to the farmer, and especially to the . 
farmer, this bill which is now under discussion is going to be. 
It is eae take $70,000,000 out of his pocket, and 

Mr. MAN. As usual, Mr. Chairman, my friend from 
Maine—and I may as well tell it now, because the new members 
of the House find it outsooner or later—as usual, my friend 
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from Maine asks a question which has nothing to do with the 
argument. [Laughter.] I never knew him to fail to do that. 


Now, Ihave great respect for the gentleman, and I would like 
to please him, but I wish to talk sense—I wish to be serious. 
ar aapi the gentleman is not aware that this is a serious discus- 
sion. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I would not have asked the question if I 
had not supposed thatmy friend would give me a serious answer, 
and a very sensible one, of course, and I shall be very much dis- 
appointed if he does not. [Laughter.] 

. CHIPMAN. Iam talking about the general effect of this 
system, of this damnable system of favoritism, of this paternal 
system, this system of the protective tariff, a system borrowed 
from lands which are inimical to freedom, a system upheld by 
Russia with its paternal despot, and by Germany with its present 
imperial bungler. It is not wool, it is not the penny’s difference 
in prices, it is not the appreciation of the cost of the necessaries 
of life (though that is a serious evil), but of the false principle 
on which the protection idea is based that I speak. 

That is the trouble with gentlemen on that side. They do not 
go to fundamental principles; they have no idea of the broad 
meaning of this system of theirs. eir only belief is that it is 
a system by which to make money. They do not comprehend 
that it is a system by which to destroy labor and to create dis- 
content. And so I reiterate, it is building up these immense for- 
tunes, the list of which exhibits millions and suggests luxury 
and power which all the wonders and splendors of the Arabian 
Nights tales never suggested to the mind of man. If the system 
were wrong for no other reason than that it creates immense dis- 
parities of fortune, it is wrong for that. If it does that it isa 
curse, an enemy of human liberty and human right. I would assail 
it for that reason, if for no other reason. And when I say that it 
is pregnant with a brood of heresies and bodes a change of the 
Government, an overthrow of the Constitution, and the di 
of every limitation and restriction in that instrument, I say it is 
doubly a curse and ought to be cast forth as an unclean py eg 

What is this system? A bounty paid to the few to make them 
rich. Be manly; have the honesty of the Emperor of Germany, 
who is represented by the papers to be inquiring whether he can 
not in some way force the men who are the recipients of such 
bounties to compensate by keeping their shops open all the time 
and by paying honest wages all the time. It is a one-sided sys- 
tem t does not do that; an incomplete system when it does 
not do that; an illogical syran when it falls shortof that. 

But further than this, it distracts the attention of the people 


from the condition of their finances. It is the most insidious 
form of taxation which the world has ever seen. Under this 
system no man, especially no man of ordi intelligence, has 
an idea of what burdens he is carrying for the support of the 
Government. Yet in the formationof ‘* es” and “‘alliances,” 
‘labor unions” and ‘‘confederations” there is shown the feeling 
that something is wrong, that there is a load upon the people 
somewhere, a power pressing them down; and though they can 
not trace in dollars and cents the exact amount which they are 

ying for themselves and their families all their lives, yet there 
5 the weight, palpable, crushing. Hence the plaint of labor 
arises to Heaven, and the plaint of agriculture joins in the out- 
cry, and all through this broad land there is clamor against 
this prodigious burden and against the inequalities which are 
growing up among us. 

Do not deceive poten vee into the belief that these great ine- 
qualities of wealth can continue with safety to your social sys- 
tem. It is not in the nature of man that there should be safety 
with such a system. How can you make the man who is in the 
ditch in yonder street wielding ick to get a living—how can 
you make him believe that there is dignity or superiority or any- 
thing better than himself in the man who has thrown down the 
pick to go into Wall street and gather up millions? 

Yes, sir, this system is insidious because it is masked taxation; 
and when a gentleman asked my friend from Tennessee [Mr. 
MCMILLIN] the other day whether he was in favor of direct tax- 
ation, [thought to myself what a blessing it would be if direct tax- 
ation were possible; if in some way each man could know any by 
day and month by month and year by year exactly how much he 
is paying toward the support of this Government. Then, sir, no 
longer would you have surpluses in your Treasury; then no 
longer would you have a Congress reckless of expenditure; then 
12 onger would you have experiments in this system of pater- 
N: — 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. And then no longer would you have a 
Republican 3 

Mr. CHIPMAN. And then, as my friend from Georgia sug- 
gests—then in my humble judgment no longer would you have 
a Republican party. 

The obstacles to a system of direct taxation are that we have 
become acanstomed to the presenst ystem, and it would be a matter 


of great difficulty, tasking the wisest statesmanship, especiall 
in view of our municipal, our county, and our State taxation, nd 
devise a proper and just scheme to take its place. Butabstractly 
it is the honest system; it is the one which must come sooner or 
later to this people; and it is one which in my judgment (although 
I am not it here oN) the people ought to discuss until 
they can mature it into actual use. 

Mr. Chairman, I heard the other day an aspiration upon this 
floor for a homogeneous American race. That was a patriotic 
sentiment—one which every child of the Republic should cher- 
ish. It brought before my mind a vision of the confluence of all 
the blood of all the stocks which have settled upon these shores 
into one majestic stream flowing on through centuries of great- 
ness and prosperity. It revealed to my vision a nation strong 
in every civic virtue, among whom wealth was not insolent or 
oppressive, and modest competence held its head with the high- 
est 


It was a great aspiration, it was a beautiful dream, until the 
music of the orator’s tones ceased and the broad glare of the pres- 
ent fell on my awakened eyes and cast over the future long 
shadows of monopoly, of special privilege, of danger to freedom. 
And I then felt that that paternal system is not the system for 
freemen; that self-respect and self-dependence are the virile vir- 
tues of a great people; and I saw great masses of my countrymen 
engaged, as they believed, in a death . to maintain that 
self-respect and self-dependence. I saw them pale and excited 
in the apprehension that all that was dear to them was in dan- 
ger. And I could not help it, Mr. Chairman, I begged that God 
would never permit the intelligent American farmer or his chil- 
dren to sink into a mere peasantry or that the American artisan 
shall ever become the mere servitor and dependent of capital. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, 5 discussed 
at considerable length the question of Federal taxation, I shall 
not now occupy the time of the House at any length; but will 
only briefly refer to one or two phases of our financial condition 
in its relation to the farmer and the tariff. At the beginning of 
this session I introduced a bill providing for the placing of lum- 
ber, salt, binding-twine, materials entering into the manufacture 
of wire fencing, tin plate, and wool upon the free list, whilst at 
8 same time reducing the duties of manufactured woolen goods 
to 35 per cent. 

Tam glad to know, Mr. Chairman, that bills substantially in 
harmony with this proposition, so far as it relates to bin - 
twine, wool, and the manufactures of wool, have already been re- 
ported, and that it is probable that other bills relieving lumber, 
tin plate, salt, and wire fencing from taxation will also be favor- 
ably reported tothe House. The enactment of these propositions 
into law will materially lighten the burdens of agriculture. 

Mr. Chairman, our fathers were driven to this country by the 
exactions and eee of favored classes. On this continent 
they established a new form of Government, resting upon the 
great fundamental doctrines that governments derive their pow- 
ers from the consent of the governed, and that every citizen un- 
der the law should have an equal chance in the race of life. These 
doctrines were the outgrowth of centuries of class legislation. 

During the first seventy-five years of our constitutional history 
every citizen and every business interest stood upon the plane of 
substantial equality before the law. There was no material 
departure from beneficent policy except for ins cant 

riods, whether the national authority was exercised by Federal, 
Whig, or Democratic parties. The wisdom of this policy was 
manifested in the prosperity of agriculture, commerce, and manu- 
factures. 

The development of manufacturing industries was normal and 
healthy; commerce was aggressive and prosperous, whilst agri- 
culture, the avocation in which one-half of our people were and 
are now engaged was 3 remunerative. 

Farming was then indeed profitable. Under just and natural 
laws wealth was fairly distributed and trusts were unknown. 
In 1850 the agricultural wealth was $4,967,343,580, or an average 
individual wealth to each farmer of $171, whereas in 1860 it had 
increased to $7,980,493,083, or an average of $254 per capita. In 
other words, during a decade of low tariff the average wealth of 
each farmer increased $83 as against an increase of but 810 from 
1870 to 1880, or eight times greater than under the existing sys- 
tem of high tariff. 

During the decade of low tariff to which I have referred farm 
values increased 103 per cent as against an increase of but 53 per 
cent under two d es of high tariff. The wealth of the agri- 
cultural States also, Mr. Chairman, during this auspicious period 
augmented 163 per cent, whilst during twenty years of protection 
the increase was but 127 per cent. The wealth of the nine in- 
dustrial States” during the ten years to which I have adverted 
had a growth of 78 per cent, which was at the time satisfacto 
to manufacturing interests; but sinee they have been the recipi- 
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ents of bounty which has given them 251 per cent increase of 


wealth from 1860 to 1880 they seem to be unwilling to content 
themselves with such legitimate profits as they formerly enjoyed. 
I was pleased, however, to-day to hear the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], himself a manufac- 
turer, admit in reply to a query of mine that so far as manufac- 
turers were concerned they could prosper as well under a revenue 
tariff as under a protective tariff. 

Mr. WATSON. He said free trade. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Very well, free trade; that only makes the 
statement stronger. I was ing from recollection, without 
attempting to quote the exact language of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. Chairman, the war destroyed human slavery, but upon its 
ruins we have established a system of commercial slavery which 
is operating to the detriment of agriculture and will, unless re- 
lieved of its onerous features, lead to its ultimate overthrow. 
Agriculture which in 1860 represented one-half the entire wealth 
of the nation, in 1880 had dwindled to about one-fourth, and it is 

robable that the present census will disclose an ownership of 
ess than one-fifth. In almost every cam n, however, since 
the war the condition of the farmer has n put in issue, the 
Democracy insisting that an unjust and unequal system of taxa- 
tion was rapidly aggregating wealth in the manufacturing States, 
and ai mortgages and other evidences of indebtedness 
in the agricultural States. To ascertain the real condition of 
the farmers and put this issue of fact beyond cavil, the last Con- 
gress provided: 

That it shall be the duty of the Superintendent of Census, in addition to the 
duties now uired of him by law, to ascertain the number of persons who 
live on and cultivate their own farms, and who live in their own homes, and 
the number who hire their farms ‘and homes, and the number of farms 
homes which are under mortgage, the amount of mortgage debt, and the 
value of the property mortgaged. He shall also ascertain whether such 
farms and homes have been mortgaged for the whole or vere of the purchase 
money for the same, or for other purposes, and the rates of interest paid 
upon mortgage loans. 

FARM MORTGAGE STATISTICS, 

Pursuant to the requirements of this statute the Superintend- 
ent of the Census is now ADUE the results of that inquiry. 
On the 29th of July last he gave to the country, through the me- 
dium of the Associated Press, his estimate of the probable results 
of this work, showing that 2,250,000 farms and homes were en- 
cumbered by mor es, aggregating $2,565,000,000. Since that 
time the Superintendent has completed the tabulation as to five 
States—Ala a, Kansas, Tennessee, Illinois, and Iowa—from 
which it is apparent that his estimate is likely to be oh con- 
siderably increased when the accurate totals shall be finally as- 
certained. 

I was, therefore, Mr. Chairman, quite surprised to hear the 
statement from the eminent gentleman from Maine, Governor 
DINGLEY, in a recent debate, when he declared his opinion that 
the investigation was ordered originally ‘‘ not from economic con- 
siderations having reference to the public welfare, but for parti- 
san reasons,” and further asserted that the statistics as to the 
five States revealed the fact that the ‘‘ mortgages upon the farms 
have generally decreased within afew years, notwithstanding the 
increase of the number of farms.” 

Mr. Chairman, I have made an analysis of Extra Census Bul- 
letin 16, which gives the ‘‘ Statistics of farms, homes, and mort- 
gages” in the five States to which I have alluded. This shows 
that instead of a decrease in the number and amount of mort- 
gages, there has bsen an actual increase in every one of the States 

rom 1886 to 1890 inclusive. The numberof mortgages increased 
from 738,590 in 1886 to 923,467 in 1890, whilst the amount of these 
mortgagee for the same period increased from $648,488,209 to 
$906,669,526, involving an annual interest charge upon the agri- 
culturists of these States of $67,505,629, the burden of mortgages 
and interest being distributed as follows: 


States. Interest. 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Maine is obviously inac- 
curate in the statement that the number and amount of mort- 
gages are decreasing, as will be further observed by turning to 
page 1 of Bulletin 16, wherein the Superintendent admits with an 
apologetic explanation that— 


In a country whose resources are becoming utilized as rapidly as those of 
the United States, it is not surprising that mortgage debt is increasing. 


Again, on page 6 of the same document, he says: 

An absolute increase in the amount of indebtedness in these five States 
5 0 pon beginning to the end of the decade covered by this investigation is 

The Superintendent could well have added, however, that the 
mor es manifest themselves principally in the agricultural 
States. Of the 923,467 existing mortgages 547,976, valued at 
$534,653,858, rest upon farms, whilst 375,491 encumber lots valued 
at $372,015,668. The total assessed valuation of the real, per- 
sonal, and corporate property of the five States is $2,237,384,646; 
the total number of acres assessed, 166,711,668, of which 62,561,- 
312 are 8.20 Ps; being an average incumbrance upon each 
acre of $8.29. The statistics further disclose the fact that the 
average per capita debt is $84.79, being a marked increase since 
1886 in every one of the States except Iowa. 

Why, sir; the mortgages upon the farms of the Republican 
States of Illinois, Iowa, and Kansas 

Mr. BUTLER. If the 8 will allow me to interrupt 
him, Iowa is not a Republican State. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side] 

Mr. DOCKERY. I beg pardon of the gentleman and the splen- 
did Democracy of Iowa. (Laughter. 

Mr. HALVORSEN. And Kansas is not a Republican State. 

Mr. DOCKERY. I intended to say that all these States were 
formerly Republican States. I recall with pleasure, however 
that Iowa has in three successive elections recorded her approval 
of Democratic principles, and Kansas has abandoned the Re- 
publican party. Mr. Chairman, as I was about to say, the mort- 
gages upon the farms of Illinois, Iowa, and Kansas alone amount 
to 3489,466,327, the interest charge in one year being $37,648,168, 
whilst, to quote the language of the Superintendent— 


It may be said that in Alabama 21.63 per cent of the number of assessed 
acres are mortgaged for 53.52 per cent of their true value; in Ilinois 30.78 per 
cent of the number of acres for 43.13 per cent of their true value; in 
Iowa 46.95 per cent of the number of assessed acres for 38.25 per cent of their 
true value; in Kansas 61.56 per cent of the number of assessed acres for 47.53 
percent of their true value; and in Tennessee 11.65 per cent of the number of 
assessed acres for 50.02 per cent of their true value. 


Mr. Chairman, we have here, then, the startling disclosure 
of animmense mortgaged indebtedness upon five agricultural 
States amounting to more than one-third of their entire 
valuation, the average interest rate e from 6 per cent in 
Tennessee to 8.64 per cent in Kansas. This exhibit is all the 
more startling when we remember that this is only the record of 
the mortgaged indebtedness and is 5 ve of the per- 
sonal liabilities of the farmers of these States. 

Is it any wonder then, Mr. Chairman, that Kansas, with an as- 
sessed valuation of real and personal property amounting to but 
$290,593,711 with bsg dam aggregating $243,146,826, $174,720,- 
071 of which is upon her farms, should have declared against the 
policies of the Republican party, and that Iowa with $149,457,144 
of farm mortgages should have retlected Governor Boies and the 
entire Democratic State ticket. 

This official record of disastrous facts will, I fear, be repeated 
and emphasized in every State of the Union. Mr. Chairman 
even in the manufacturing States where the farmer is sup d 
to have the advantage of the much vaunted “home market“ fur- 
nished by our manufacturers agriculture is depressed and lan- 

uishing. Why, sir, in the State of Maine (as reported by the 
Soad Press), according to the official report of its labor 
commissioner, Mr. Matthews, there were in 1890 3,310 abandoned 
farms, with a total acr of 254,513,valued by the local asses- 
sors at $1,248,760. That is to say, not only has agriculture lan- 
guished in Maine, but an acreage equivalent to 1,591 farms of 160 
ucres each has been abandoned. A like condition obtains also in 
the States of Vermont and New Hampshire. 

UNEQUAL DISTRIBUTION OF WEALTH, 

And now, Mr. Chairman, I can not forbear asingle further allu- 
sion to the obvious inequality in the distribution of wealth, result- 
ing in a large measure from the 1 system of Federal taxa- 
tion, as shown by Census Bulletin 104. It shows that the total as- 
sessed valuation of the real and personal property of the United 
States for 1890 is $24,249,589,804, of which $10,614,691,637 belong 
to the sa a of the nine industrial States. It will remem- 
bered also in this connection, Mr. Chairman, that even this stu- 
pendous ag; Oe bo does not represent the actual wealth of the 
manufactur tates, inasmuch as railroads, telegraph lines, and 
other forms of corporate wealth in the cultural States are as- 
sessed and credited to those States, although in fact they are 
owned by citizens of the industrial States. 

The population of the nine industrial States is but 17,401,545. 
In other words, although these States have only one-fourth the 
population of the United States, they own nearly one-half of its 
entire wealth. The inequality of the distribution of wealth 
under the existing system of protective taxation is made more 
apparent by a further analysis of the bulletin to which I have 

verted. It shows that the average individual wealth of the 
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ople of the industrial States increased from $521 in 1880 to 
609 in 1890, or an average increase of $88; whereas the average 
individual wealth in the agricultural States increased only from 
$262 in 1880 to $302 in 1890, or $40 only, as against $88 in the 
manufacturing States. 

It is further shown that whilst the average per cent of gain of the 
individual wealth of all the people of the United States during 
the last decade was but 15.01 per cent, the increase in Maine 
was 28.59 per cent; in New York 20.65 per cent; in New Hamp- 
shire 41.36 per cent; in Pennsylvania 25.45 per cent; in Vermont 
86.06 per cent, while in the agricultural State of Iowa it was but 


but r cent. 

Mr. ee there is something intrinsically wrong in our 
fiscal policy when Vermont, with a ulation of only 332,422, 
increases her aggregate wealth in a decade $74,744,533; when 
Maine, with a population of 661,086, increases her wealth $73,- 
150,385, as against an increase of but $123,138,407 in Iowa, witha 
population of 1,911,896, and an increase of only $129,702,022 in Kan- 
Sas, with a population of 1,427,096. The people of ods drs 
tural States are industrious, enterprising, intelligent, , With 
a soil affluent in its resources and an equality of 5 under 
the law, ought in fact to lead in the race for wealth. 

Mr. Chairman, in the presence of the a revelations of 
the census inquiry it can not be successfully denied that cumu- 
lative and accellerating disaster is hindering the growth and 
prosperity of agriculture and rapidly exhausting its resources. 

The question therefore becomes exigent. 

WHAT IS THE REMEDY? 

The Republican party offers the McKinley bill, which, instead 
of reducing taxation and thus decreasing the cost upon articles 
of prime necessity in daily use among the ple, im: dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1891 among other burdens $41,526,981.76 of 
taxation upon wool and its manufactures, thus exacting upon an 
article of paramount necessity about one-tenth of all the reve 
nues collected by the Government. Affecting an attempt at 
reducing taxation the Republican perky strikes the tax from 
sugar and some articles on the internal-revenue schedule, and 
yet, x anetresult, adds more than $8,000,000 to the total annual 
taxation. 

It boasts of free sugar, whilst at the same time discriminat- 
ing in favor of one class of farmers as against another class. 

at reason in Sy e and fair dealing can be offered for taxing 
the farmer who follows the plow between the corn rows in Iowa 
or Missouri to bestow an annual sugar bounty of not less than 
ten millions to the farmer who follows the plow between the cane 
rows of Louisiana. 

In short, Mr. Chairman, protective duties which enhance the 
cost of necessary articles are imposed by many of the schedules 
of the McKinley bill, thus increasing the burdens of our farmers. 
But, sir, at the same time we must not forget to give the Re- 
publican party credit for the increase of tariff rates upon agri- 
cultural products, which it claimed would benefit the farmer by 
keeping out . and thus assist him in lifting 
the mortgages, w. in the five States to which I have alluded 
ses $67,505,629 of his earnings annually in interest charges 

one. 

The farmers of these States raise corn, wheat, and meat prod- 
ucts, and the McKinley bill increases the tariff rates upon all 
these articles under the false pretense of shutting out foreign 
competition, when in fact there is no such competition! In the 
Aaa yeas prior to the enactment of the McKinley bill the entire 
importation of wheat was only, as I now remember, 1,946 bushels, 

7. startling disproportion be 
During the last year the i isproportion between 
the imports and exports of the three leading agricultural prod- 
ucts of the West becomes manifest in the statement that we ex- 
rted during that 8 106,181,316 bushels of wheat, in the 
form of wheat and flour, of the value of 8108, 128,888, whilst the 
imports were but 583,827 bushels; we exported 32,041,529 bushels 
of corn, in the form of corn and corn meal of the value of $18,- 
599,664, whereas the imports were but 2,111 bushels; we exported 
meat products of the value of $129,153,691, whilst but $587,707 
„ Mr. Chairman, that itis not in th 

t goes out the saying, Mr. notin the 
power of any tariff to enhance the value of agricultural products 
unless such products are brought into competition with the like 
foreign articles. It is unnecessary to refer to any statistics to 
estab! the fact that in the leading products of agriculture we 
have been, are now, and will continue to be for all time without 
competition on our own soil. Indeed, sir, 5 countries 
instead of being competitors are compelled to look to us to sup- 
ply their own deficienvies. 

t follows, therefore, that the McKinley bill, which raised the 
tariff on wheat from 20 cents to 25 cents per bushel, on cornfrom 
10 cents to 15 cents per bushel, on bacon and hams from 2 cents 
to5 cents per pound, and on beef, mutton, and pork from 1 cent 


to 2cents per pound, and on other articles of the agricultural 
class, is utterly powerless to raise the price of those articles, and 
for the obvious reason that there is no foreign competition. The 
tariff scheme, so far as it relates to agriculture, is fallacious, mis- 
leading, and unavailing to assist the farmers in lifting the mort- 
gages which now encumber the farms of the great West. 

Mr. COX of Tennessee. You forgot eggs. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Les, the Republican party did impose a 
duty of 5 cents a dozen on eggs, the effect being to increase the 
price to the consumers along the Canadian border and in the 
city of New York, inasmuch as it is cheaper to pay the tariff 
rat 5 than the cost of raildroad transportation from western 
points. 

Mr. 1 And on cabbage; to protect our labor against 
pauper T: 

. DOCKERY. Certainly, a duty of 3 cents a head on cab- 
bage to protect us against the *‘ pauper” cabbage of Canada. As 
in the case of eggs the consumer pays the tax. 

RECIPROCITY. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the McKinley bill offersyet another remedy 
to the farmers equally fallacious with the one to which I have 
just adverted. It is the famous “reciprocity” scheme of the 
eminent Secretary of State. In a speech in the campaign of 1890 
Mr. Blaine expressed himself in the following words: 


opinion that the United States has reached a t 
highest duties is to enlarge CF 


In other words, Mr. Chairman, Mr. Blaine, while conceding jthe 
necessity for enlarging the area of our foreign trade, yet at the 
same time insists that the natural laws of trade shall be disre 

rded, and that commerce shall be regulated by correspondence 
tween State departments. He proposesthat instead of permit- 
our people to determine for themselves where profitable 
ex es ” can be found that reciprocity shall be restricted to 
the countries south of us, whereas our market for agricultural 
erly is infact in Great Britain, Ireland, and Western 
e fallacy of the entire reciprocity scheme as illustrated by the 
McKinley bill is so completely ex by the able ar ent of 
the gentleman from Indiana . BROOKSHIRE] that I beg to in- 
corporate it in my remarks, as a full, satisfactory, and ample de- 
monstration of the utter futility of attemp to seek a market 
for agricultural products to any great extent in the countries of 
the South American Continent. 
Extract from address of Hon. E. V. BROOKSHIRE; 
there is oneother argument to which I desire to call the atten- 


tary upon the home-mar'! and is a virtual concessi: 

have to be found for other bushels of wheat and other barrels of 
7... tone ae eee eee He taken his 
Stand upon new ground and behind new f The a poe 
tionists know that 40 per cent of our are directly in agri- 


culture, and that something had to one in order to appease the a 
storm of righteous indignation; thas it was gecensary MO hare a 


change of scenery. 
Bar Harbor letter of tember 15, 1890, said: 
in the form in which it is now 


pposes ‘pr 
knocks away one of the stro: supports of this . The 
VVV the defeat of reci- 
e. A 


wise forecast, es to expose a 
Tue Western interest“ to which he refers is oe 
would have the country believe is ly for the tot the 
ur f commerce warrant such 


peo 0 ree 
aninterference? Sir, I here state that Great tain, Ireland, and Western 
Europe is practically the only market forall the anpas of agriculture, Itis 
the civilized, overpopulated, commercial, and wealthy nations of the world 
that desire our exports of agriculture. It is the vast ulations circum- 
scribed within narrow limits struggling to subsist upon as and in some 


instances worn-out 
to think of the vastness of the population in 
Wales, according to th 


Have you sto 
of the Old World? England and e census of 1 had 


estern interest to serious injury.” 
ture. Reciprocity he 


mated for the year 1890 that there are 101 people per square mile. 

Mr. Chairman, I might further remark that in the Netherlands there are 

Leggs long per square miles, and in the Kingdom of Saxony, which is, per- 
haps, the most densely N coun’ 
e per square mile. the Uni 

nsus, there are but little over 21 people per square mile. If all the people 
in the United States were put into the State of Texas re would be 
365 people per square mile. The of 


man. Woman, and child. It is these overpopulated countries, ci 


t 
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t are demanding our surplus of agricul: and 
agricultural communities of Cen and 


commercial in character, tha 
the sparsely settled, warlike, 
Bonin America 
now quo’ 
mi Sates 


cent to South the West 
Last year we $51,420,000 worth of wheat. Over 227,000,000 worth of 
this amount went to England, $12,500,000 to France, and $48,000,000 of the 


than the seventieth part to the countries south of the 


exported last year $54,705,000 worth of wheat flour. Thirty-three mil- 
lion seven hundred and eighty-one thousand dollars’ worth went to Great 
Britain and Ireland alone. 

We now produce annually in the United States about 8.500, 000 bales of cot- 
ton, and export in arawstate nearly seven-ninths of the whole amount. Our 
be pete of raw cotton last year were valued at $290,712,000. Nearly $171,000,- 

worth went to Great Britain and Ireland alone; over 850,000,000 worth to 
Germany; over $27,000,000 worth to France, and over $37,000,000 worth to other 
countries of Europe; and less than $1,500,000 worth to the countries south of 
us. So less than one hundred and tieth part went to the Southern 


On our exports of sole leather amounting to over 86,000,000 worth we sent 
less than the three hundred and fiftieth part to the countries south of us. 
The fact contained in this statement is — e because I will presently 
show that the tine Republic, in Poesy py bre Arve 
ricultural countries of the world, and, if not so now, is destined to be so. 

Again, take the item of cotton-seed oil and vegetable oil. We exported last 
year nearly 34,000,000 worth; less than the twenty-fourth part went to the 
countries south of us. 


i 


pickled, and cured beef we sold last year $5,198,000 worth. Four 
million five hundred thousand dollars“ worth went to the countries of the 
Old World and less than the fiftieth part to the countries south of us. 

We sold $5,500,000 worth of tallow. Five milion dollars’ worth of which 
went to the countries of the Old World, and less than the twentieth part to 
the countries south of us. 

404,000 worth last 


Bacon is an im $87, 
Old World and less than 


pe of which about $36,000,000 worth went to 
e thirtieth to the countries southofus. So itis a t, if we would 
find markets for other barrels of pork, we need go beyond the Atlantic. 


Eight million two hundred and forty-five thousand dollars’ worth of hams 
were 1 More than $7,000,000 worth went to Europe and Great Bri- 
tain Ireland, and less than the thirteenth part to the countries south of 
us. Thirty-four million four hundred and fourteen thousand dollars’ worth 


of lard were last year. Over $23,000 worth went to Great Britain 
* Ireland the countries of Europe. 

e 8288 114,000 worth of oleomargarine. Over $8,000,000 worth of it 
8 Old World and less than the fortieth part to the countries south 


Our exports of cheese amounted to $7,400,000 worth. Over $7,000,000 of this 
amount went to the countries of the Old World. 
We 880050 $21,033,000 worth of tobacco, leaf, stem, and tri 
000 of this amount went to the countries of the Old 
to the countries south of us. 


More 
orld and 


to our farmers to what ape ean poh rng hater 


expor ed, and I here assert that it is not agricul rod- 
ucts that the people of South want, but in the main the Waie 
ufactured Our fiscal 


year many tural im: 
as other nationality in the world. Especially do I call the attention of 
. . things they desire 


Ot maps, and engra and other printed matter, we exported 
last year $1,520000 worth. of whieh $225,000 worth went to Brazil, in South 


Last we exported $4,901,000 of carriages, horse cars, and cars for steam 
Brazil purchased $682,000 worth; the ablic $505,000, 

and the West Indies and the ntine ublic ther $1 000 worth. 
take the item of manufactures of iron Steel. We exported last 


last year $13,145,000 


Of steam apus and of machinery we exported 
worth. Of amount 3 worth went to the countries south of us. 


of our agricultural 
sell less in the future. - 


called the * —— 
t s there were not permitted to be cultivated. re 
been developing there in a markod way Sinco the aloptinn of the oo, 

a mar! wa, the = 
tion of that country in 1858. A = = 


The 8 ublic, which promises to be one of the great sis otha 
nations CCC tivation— 


a very amount of her lands are in a state of cultivation. Compare 

with the United States, which is a very new 

The farm lands of the United States comprise 

acres in every hina hed eee improved area. 
ive. Minois the list amo 


acres in ev 1, 
So 15.3 pe 
all the States of the 
o comes second with 


tens 
Argentme 3 put in refrigerator ships, 
Liverpool 
lic for their hides and horns, an for their ts. They do 
our meat products in South America. it not en e that when 
the flouring mills of South America are develo: ey will meet us with 
their flour in the West Indies, and the probabilities are that our markets in 
Central America and the West Indies for agricultural produce is destined in 
the no distant future to diminish rather than increase. 

The total value of the different classes of agricultural products exported 
from the United States to South American countries for the fiscal year 1889 
only amounted to $10,575,000 worth. While this seems to be 
how comparatively small, as com with our sales of 
ucts to the United Kingdom, which purchased from us d 
year mong rei pene y 
For the year 1891 our 

merchandise, 


prod to South 
sisted of the products of agriculture. So we sold the United Kingdom last 
than times as much agricultural 


ca. 

It is claimed by the protectionists and advocates of reciprocity that we 
ought to find a market for a large amount of our agricultural uce in 
Cu Under a recent census it seems that Cuba has only 1,525,000 people, of 

coolies, 
country in the world ever suc- 


which 978,000 are S 8 and Creoles, 10,600 whites, 44, 

and 484.249 negroes and mulattoes. Has an 

ceeded in building up important commercial relations with a country within 
the tropics having a mongrel population? Commerce marks the intellectual 
developement of a people and goes hand in hand with the higher order of in- 
te and the races of ple which are purest blooded, most thoroughly 
intellectual, are the ones w. excel most in commerce. 

Sir the markets of our farmers are beyond the Atlantic. No matter how 
rich the soil of old England and Europe may have been in the days of the 
Cæsars and the Charlemagnes, it has been much impoverished by twenty con- 
turies of cultivation, except where fertilized. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I will not further pursue this line of argu- 
ment, having shown that the remedies offered to the agricul- 
turists of the country by the McKinley bill increase the cost 
of what the farmer has to buy, are fallacious in the assump- 
tion that a tariff can increase the price of agricultural products 
by shutting out a competition that does not exist, and that the 
reciprocity balloon is ctured by the mere recital of official 
statistics which show that our market for corn, wheat, meat, and 
other 3 products is across the Atlantic rather than 
south of the Gulf of Mexico. 

CONCLUSION. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, having shown that the tariff increases the 
cost-of what the farmer is compelled to buy, it becomes at once 
obvious that a reduction of tariff taxation will lower to him the 
cost of necessary articles. Free lumber, free binding-twine, free 
= free tin plate, free wire fencing, free wool—— 

. SAY Free cotton-ties and cotton-bagging. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Yes; free cotton-ties and cotton-bagging, 
and an equivalent or greater reduction on woolen manufactures 
will just as surely reduca the current expenses of the farmer 
as did the striking of the tariff from sugar reduce the cost of 
that article about one-half. [Applause] The decrease of the 

rice of sugar since that article was placed on the free list puts 

yond further cavil the fact that the tariff is a tax. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, another measure of relief offered by a 
revenue tariff is the enlargement of the market for agricultural 

roducts. The only chance for the farmer to accumulate wealth 
fs by the sale of his surplus products. The ‘‘narrower ” the agri- 
cultural market (to Hoe the language of Mr. Blaine) the less 
becomes the profit of the farmer. 

Mr. LI GSTON. It lessens competition. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Yes; itlessens competition. As the market 
enlarges the more difficult it becomes for trusts and combina- 
tions to control and depress prices. 

The manufacturer has now a home market for his entire out- 
put, save perhaps 2 por cent, whereas the farmers’ product consti- 
tutes 85 per centof the volume of our export trade. The protect- 
ive system therefore puts the farmer in the attitude of a free 
trader as to the sale of his surplus and that of a protectionist as 
to the purchase of his supplies, whilst the manufacturer at once 
enjoys a monopoly of the home market and is relieved from all 
taxation except as to 1 per cent when the manufactured article 
is sold abroad. 

5 Mr. BRYAN. The manufacturer is a free trader when he 
uys? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Certainly. He is a free trader as to the 
materials purchased for the foreign trade and also as to the la- 
bor he employs. 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, let me say that 5 
c 


be of genuine avail to the culturist, should not be res 

to the meager and insufficient markets of South America, but 
must be enlarged in its scope, so that the farmers, equally with 
an other citizens, shall have the privilege of making ‘‘ profita- 

e exc es. 

Sir, the Democratic party is, by instinct, tradition, and his- 
tory, the champion of the doctrine of equality of opportunity. 
It will continue to maintain this doctrine until our farmers, un- 
vexed by class discrimination, shall have uninterrupted access 
to every market of the world. [Loud applause.] 


APPENDIX. 
[Extract from speech of Hon. W. J. BRYAN.] 


. Yetthey us that they are pro’ 

Why, sir, these m are held in the East; and if these manufactur- 
ing States, when their ustries are “infants,” own themselves and have 
a mortgage on us, what is going to be the result when they get full grown? 
Laughter and applause.] 

In Ghio in ten counties the proportion of renters in 1880 was 24.96 per cent; 
in 1890, 37.10 per cent. In five counties of Virginia in 1880 the proportion was 
15.20 cent; in 1890, 20.20 Fg cent; in New York in eight counties 18.20 per 
cent E 1880, 24 cent in 1890; in Massachusetts in ten counties 6.70 per cent 
in 1880, and 14.20 per cent in 1890; in Rhode Island in four counties 19.50 per 
cent in 1 23.25 Pre Fie gia Ph ih VE Te ait seal oi ag ESNA 


one thing; it means a land of landlords and ten- 

of every nation that has goos down, I say 

can continue a free people under a government 
of its citizens are tenants of asmall 1 A 


to you that no peo) 
[A 
driven the farm-owner from his subst. 


when the 
plause. our system 
tuted the farm tenant. 


Extract from speech of Hon. A. M. DOCKERY, May 8, 1890.} 
WOOL TARIFF. 


o0), Mr. Chairman, is the keystone of the arch which binds the great body 
Jan culturists to the protective system. If it were possible to protect 
the 


one prod 

a form m. 

of its salient features. It is 
which the 


perior fibered wools of E 
pec ly adapted to what is classified as warps." ools from the Ter- 
ritories and the Southwest are y of the cheaper grades, and are hence 
valueless for the manufacture of the better class of woolen fabrics unless 
mixed with f wools. 

The most reliable estimate of the wool clip in the United States for the 
year 1888 fixed the product at 265,000,000 pounds, whilst the estimate of our 
necessary consumption for the same required 600,000,000 pounds either 
of raw wool or its equivalent in manufactured woolen fabrics. The impor- 
tation of raw wool for the fiscal i ending June 30, 1889, was in excess of 

thus lea’ adeficiency of a little over 200,000,000 pounds, 
y_ the „ rag of manufactured woolen 
amounting in value to 652.681 56. On these the Government collected 
tariif raxes amoun in round numbers to $42,000,000. 


The nt duty of 10 cents pound on wool is largely instrumental in 
forbid the importation of foreign wool, ase epee ous effects of which 
are seen in the large importation of woolen of fore manufacture, 


and wholly out of foreign wool, thus depri the American laborer, the 


American wool-grower, and the American manufacturer of business and em- 
ployment to which they are justly entitled, and which would be secured to 
them correct m of on. 


33.26 per cent, whilst the rate on woolen averages 69.49 per cent; 
and; et, fr, with these sturdy protective ers, the depression in both of 
these industries was never . than at this moment. The price 

ed degree, whilst utter ruin and bankruptcy 


under 
es, The 


may be scanned 8 
In 1868 the number of sheep in the United States amounted to 38,991,912, 
which after twenty years of protection had only increased to 42,599,079; in 
1868 the value of our sheep was 898,407,809, and in 1888 only $90,640,369; in 1868 
the woo] product was 180,000,000 pounds, in 1888 only 000,000 pounds; in 


1868 the import of wool was 39,275,926 pounds, whilst in 1888, notwithstand 
the onerous duties on the f —— 3 113,558, 


oreign product, the import 

analyzed these statistics tell a story of disaster to wool under 
of protection for two long 5 an increase of only 
uction of but ,000 pounds (which is almost 
tion of fore: wools, amounting to 74,282,- 
the value of sheep of 87,767,440. These statis- 

own best commentary when we remember that our pop 
tion in these twenty years has almost doubled; and, whilst it may h 
ground for refiection that the tariff barrier has not at all times proven an 
effectual one, some of the largest importations of foreign wool having been 
made under the sway of the highest protection, notably in 1871 and 1879, yet 
in all such instances the tariff has proved a grievous burden, the law of sup- 
ply and demand being compelled to operate at the expense of the consumer. 


FREE WOOL. 


Sir, there is but one avenue of escape from the depression that now clouds 
the outlook of these industries and ders their prosperity, and it is found 
in the pathway alone that leads to free wool and to eee. 

of the taxes on the manufactured 8 e resuits of such 
classes an: es 


red 

legislation will be to enable our manufacfurers tosecure 

of wool freed from the burdens of taxation and so to enable them to supply 
the American market with woolen goons, thus Leia, J England from our 
markets where for so many years she has found a y sale for about fifty 
millions annually of woolen goods. 

To this auspicious result be added the establishment and enlargement 
of a foreign market. Untaxed wool will then enable our manufacturers to 
sell] their goods at a lower cost, and thus give them that post of vantage 
in the marts of the world u which our manufacturers of leather have 
stood since hides were taken from the dutiable and placed on the free list in 
1872. In this consummation the American wool-grower will reap the twofold 
encouragement of increased demand and increased price for his product con- 
N upon the enlarged market for our manufactures both at home and 
abroad. 

That a mixture of American and foreign wools will, by reason of the facts 
to which I have adverted, inure to the benefit of our wool-growers finds am- 
ple confirmation in the statement that wool was higher before the war, when 

ree of duty, than it has been at su uent time. Buteven, Mr. Chair- 
man, if it were true, as is claimed by our ds on the other side of this 
Cham a removal of the duty on wool and a redu on its manu- 
factured products, as pro in the Mills bill of the last should 
result in the lowering o maou gg of such products to the amount of the 
al duty, still, sir, wo I be found advocat the step, because it is 
12 entire accord with the doctrine of the greatest to the greatest num- 


r. 

ss 3 remed th = —— —.— Will be oats 1 
e y, the wool-consumer argel e e ‘ 

The census reveals the fact in this connection that in the State from which 

I come there are nearly 1,000,0000 more consumers than there are sheep; and 

as between the consumers and the sheep I have but little hesitation in de- 

aaue my preponderance of interest and sympathy for the consumer. 

[Laughter.] . 

Let us examine for a moment, however, — effect ot removing the tax u 


wool and reducing the duty upon its manu: ucts as 
the bill of the last session. e of 1880 it a that the popula- 
tion of the ten counties tuting the I have the honor to re 


sent was 158,316; the number of sheep, 182,369; the number of farms, 21,806; 
the production of wool, 1,016,148 pounds; verage number of p per 
farm, 8; and the average of wool to each farm, 40. If, therefore, the 
removal of the tax upon wool should entail a loss equal to 10 cents per 
pound of duty the averses loss to each farmer would be #4.60, a total loss to 
the ten counties on the 1,016,148 pounds of $101,614.80. 

In order, however, that we may fairly estimate on which side of the ledger 
the profit or loss should properly appear, it is necessary to take into account 
the 8a effected by the lower of the manufactured The cen- 
sus of 1880 shows the per capita consumption of domestic imported wool 
in its various forms to be $6.50, which, multiplied by five, would show the 
av 


tion of 158,316, we fin: 
distri: 


a 
ving to the ers of woolen fabrics in m ict. 
under the Mills bill, would be $151,983.36. Mr. by official 
statistics of 1880, it a that Misso had a ion of 2,168,380; 
number of farms, 515,575; production of wool, 7,313, pounds; number of 
sheep, 1,411,298; number of 1 each farm, 6; number of pounds of wool 
to each farm, 33. By y applying e same method of calculation, we discover 
that free wooland a uction of 29 per cent on its varied manufacture would 
save ta each family in the State $6.12; to each individual member of such 
family, $1.22: and to the entire population of 2,168,380, the significant and hand- 
some sum of $2,645,423.60. 

In the light, therefore, Mr. Chairman, of an unbiased consideration of the 
relation of wool and its manufactured results to both the existing tariff and 
the prices realized under its schedules, the conclusion must be reached that 
the tax on wool is a hindrance to that industry, both . to restrict 
the markets for its manufactures and the price of the products of 
a commodity of universal consump’ 


[Extracts from debate on the n — ees appropriation bill March 


Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Chairman, 8 of this bill are so fully set 
forth in the report which I submitted on yesterday that I shall only ye eet 
the attention of the committee for a very few moments at this time, simply 
to say the estimates of the Commissioners ted 86.717, 865. 43. As 
revised by the Secretary of the Treasury they amount to , 602, 125.17. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. You are inclu in that the water department? 

Mr. DocKERY. Yes; the entire amount. © amount carried by the bill, 
including the water 8 is 84.987.555. 27, being 81.730, 310. 16 less than 
the Commissioners’ est tes, $614,569.90 less than the estimates of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, and $609,569.90 less than the current law. 

* + * = * * 

Mr. Y. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is any gentleman upon 
the floor who enjoys a political tilt more than I do, but I shall not enter the 
domain of politics in the consideration of this bill, The gentleman from 


Mr. ERSON] adverted to what he was pleased to term political 
considerations as influencing and ea eee dad judgment of the subcom- 


e 

Iam ata loss, Mr. Chairman, to understand just what the gentleman mean 
inasmuch as I find that the first reduction was proposed by the Secretary o 
the Treasury, a Republican official of high distinction, who, without examin- 
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a single item of the bill, drew his across it and disapproved 81,115,740.26 
ort e Commissioner's estimates. He s he this 


— Now, it is Dl 25 I may 
withont inv: on. Now, e po! 
have infi the De ut tn 5 Dus 5 will aay, Sateen O 


more likely that considerations rela to the in- 
duced the tary to disapprove $1,115,740.26 of the estimates submitted by 
the Commissioners. 

But, Mr. Chairman, if I were disposed to enter the arena of politics and re- 
es A ia 3 hts F 1 
that possibly the tent efforts u that side pecure aro opria- 
Hons baa ite 0 n in a desire to te the action of the on-doliar 

ess, 


, and with this reference to politics I will now proceed to a brief re- 
enor some of the provisions of the bill. 
* * * * = > > 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. My friend from Missouri [Mr. DOCKERY] has re- 
ferred to the uest of the Secre of the Treasury in his estimates that 
these a) peiations be cut down to the amount of the appropriations for the 
current ear. That, however, did not require our committee to go $572,000 
below what the Secretary of the Treasury asked. 

Mr. DOCKERY. It was, however, suggestive of the propriety of further in- 


quiry in that line. 

Mr. HENDERSON of lowa. The Secret, named the lowest point of re- 
trenchment that he recommended; but you drive the knife to the hilt wher- 
ever you go. 

Mr’ DOCKERY. If the Secretary of the Treasury, by a stroke of the and 
without examination, thought proper to eliminate $1,115,740.26, I su t to 

gentleman whether after four weeks of examination we ought not to be 
able to get rid of $610,000 additional. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. On that principle the gentleman might wipe out 
the bill entirely. 

Mr. DocKERY. Oh, no. 

Mr. REED. If you would give him time enough, probably he could do it. 
ane DocKERY. Oh, no; we simply aimed to avoid extravagance in the 

Mr HENDERSON of Iowa. There is no excuse for such a cut as has been 
made in this case. 

Mr. REED. If the gentleman from Missouri could wipe out $700,000 in four 
weeks, how long would it take him to run the city for nothing? [Laughter.] 


seems to be a question of time with k 

. DOCKERY. It would require a deal of time if I had to confront 
the 1 aenag po ofthe ed gentleman from Maine and the able gentle- 
man Iowa. 


Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. I will say to my friend from Maine that if we 
would let my friend from Missouri run over the election in November, the 
reduction on his part would in my opinion stop mighty quick. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The gentleman will allow me to remark that bably 
that thought is the fact that at the first session of the last Con- 
A ee Uae 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri has occu- 
pied thirty-five minutes of his hour. 

Mr. KERY. I yield the remainder of my time to the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. SAYERS]. 

Mr. McMILLIN. If the gentleman from Texas will yield I 
will move that the committee rise. 

Mr. SAYERS. I yield with the understanding that I am to 
have the floor in the morning. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. That will be the effect. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. BLOUNT reported that the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, having had under consider- 
ation the bill (H. R. ieri, to place wool on the free list and re- 
duce the duties on woolen goods, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

I. B. BEARD AND OTHERS. 


Mr. BOATNER. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ENLOE, from the Committee on War Claims, Was rg the following 
resolution, as a substitute for H. R. 777,783, 1951, 1961, 1970: 

" Resolved, That 8 bills R. 777, 783, 1951, 1961, and 1970) for the 
relief of I. B. Beard, estate of T. M. Tucker, Sarah A. Powell, William La 
head, administrator of John Lawhead, and E. Monahan, together with 

pers, be, and the same are hereby, referred to the Court 
e visions of the act of Co to provide for the 
suits mst the Government of the United States, approved 


Mr. BURROWS. It appears to me alittle unusual that instead 
of re at | bills back from the committee a resolution is reported 
bune ve or six bills and referring them to the Court of 
Claims, without the House knowing what the bills are or what 
whey carry. Ishall have to object. 

r. BOATNER. I ask the gentleman to withhold his objec- 
tion for a moment. These are claims for quartermaster’s and 
other stores taken or alleged to have been taken during the late 
war for the use of the Army. It is proposed to refer these claims 
to the Court of Claims—under the fourteenth section of the 
Tucker act,” I believe—so that the court may ascertain the 
facts as to the amount of property taken and the loyalty of the 
claimants, and report back to Congress. 

Mr. BURROWS. If these claims are to be reported back to 
Congress, I make no objection. 

Mr. BOATNER. This proposition carries no appropriation; 
it does nothing except give these parties a day in court. 

Mr. BURROWS. I make no objection. 

Mr. KILGORE. This same resolution was up yesterday anda 
suggestion was then made that under the Tucker act” the Court 


of Claims has no jurisdiction of claims of this character. It is not 
within the power of this House by a simple resolution to confer 
jurisdiction upon that court. The fact is that the Tucker act“ 
provides distinctly that under it the court shall not entertain 
jurisdiction of war claims. That aet in effect authorizes anybody 
who has a cause of action against the United States (with certain 


exceptions de ted in the act) to go into court. 

Under the Bowman act” either House of Congress or a com- 
mittee of either House may refer claims of this character to the 
Court of Claims; and under that act authority is given to the 
court to make investigation as to the loyalty of the claimant, the 
taking of the property, and the value of the property—not to 
render judgment. Under the“ Tucker act” the Courtof Claims 
has authority to render final judgment; the ‘‘ Bowman act” 

ives nosuch authority, I shall be compelled to object, I be- 
ieve, to sending these cases to that court under the „Tucker 
act.“ 

Mr. BOATNER. I ask the gentleman to withdraw his objec- 
tion. These parties have been before Congress for some years, 
and their cases now come here for the third time with a favora- 
ble report. 

Mr. KILGORE. But it is proposed to refer them under the 
wrong act. 

Mr. BOATNER. The gentleman will allow me to say that 
there is a difference of opinion on that point. If the court has 
not jurisdiction of these claims, then. as the gentleman himself 
says, this resolution can not confer jurisdiction. That is a mat- 
ter which concerns the parties, not the gentleman from Texas. 
And it seems to me that it is but an act of simple justice to allow 
these parties to have an opportunity to establish their claim if 


tey can. 
r. KILGORE. Butthe Tucker act does not authorize an in- 
quiry into the question of loyalty at all. 

Mr. BOATNER. If the gentleman objects to the resolution 
why not make his objection on the question of consideration? 
Give the parun at least the poor chance of coming before the 
House and having a hearing. 

Mr. KILGORE. Ido not think that we ought to establish a 
precedent of conferring jurisdiction in a case where no jurisdic- 
tion has been given. 

Mr. BOATNER. But the gentleman ought not to set up his 
single judgment against the judgment of the whole House. Let 
the House determine whether it will adopt the resolution or not 
after consideration. 

Mr. KILGORE, I do not think that Congress ought to refer 
it in this manner, for the reason I have stated. I have said al- 
ready that under the Tucker act there is noauthority to inquire 
into the question of loyalty. Under the Bowman act that is a 
jurisdictional fact, and the court can not entertain jurisdiction 
without it. 

Mr. BOATNER. Then will the gentleman agree that at an 
time this matter shall be taken up and considered by the House? 
You make your objection an absolute veto. Vou adopt an opinion 
here with reference to the matter which excludes all considera- 
tion, and deprives these people of all opportunity of a hearing 
on the merits. They certainly ought to have an opportunity tc 
go into court and have the question determined. 

Mr. KILGORE. If you will change the reference to a refer- 
ence under the Bowman act I will have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands the gentleman from 
Texas to ooe 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Pending the motion to adjourn, leave of absence was granted, 
by unanimous consent, 

To Mr. Lock woop, for six days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carolina, for one week, on account 
of important business. 

The motion of Mr. MCMILLIN was then agreed to; andaccord- 
ingly (at 5 o’clock and 17 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committees of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. MANSUR, from the Committee on Claims: 

A bill (H. R. 973) to compensate Elihu Root for services ren- 
dered by direction of the Attorney-General. (Report No. 700.) 

A bill (H. R. 3680) for the relief of the heir of James S. Ham. 
(Report No. 701.) 

A bill (H. R. 1218) for the relief of Charles M. Kennerly. (Re- 
port No. 702.) 

A bill (H. R. 3207) making an appropriation for the benefit of 
the estate of William Moss, deceased. (Report No. 703.) 
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barges, cargoes, etc. (Report No. 704. 
i 0 (H. R. 1058) for the relief of John Nickles. (Report No. 
A bill (H. R. 4893) for the relief of Edward S. Armstrong. 
(Report No. 706.) 
a ar (H. R. 6028) to pension F. A. Tradewell. (Report No. 
By Mr. NEWBERRY, from the Committee on Military Af- 
3 om (H. R, 4365) for the relief of Neil Fisher. (Report 
o. 708. 
By Mr. CLANCY, from the Committee on War Claims: 
A oon 4 1067) for the relief of Thomas F. Rowland. (Re- 
port No. 709. 
A bill (H. R. 1069) for the relief of the assignees or legal re 
sentatives of John Roach. (Report No. 710.) Se: 9 
A bill (H. R. 1776) for the relief of the Atlantic Works, of Bos- 
ton, Mass. (Report No. 711.) 
A bill (H. R. 2449) for the relief of Charles Gallagher, of New 
York. port No. 712.) 
A bill (H. R. 2450) for the relief of Charles Gallagher, with a 
re agus that it be referred to the Court of Claims. (Report No. 
By Mr. SCULL, from the Committee on Pensions: A bill (H. 
B, “mee a pension to Susannah Chadwick. (Report 
o. 714. 
By Mr. PAGE of Rhode Island, from the Committee on Claims: 
— (H. R. 3714) for the relief of Dwight Hall. (Report No. 


-) 

By Mr. BELKNAP, from the Committee on Military Affairs: 
716.) (H. R. 780) for the relief of James A. Finley. (Report No. 

By Mr. WEVER, from the Committee on Claims: A bill (H. R. 
3341) for the relief of Jacob I. Cohen, etc. (Report No. 717.) 

By Mr. BUNN, from the Committee on Claims: A bill (H. R. 
1495) for the relief of Louisa S. Gutherie, widow and executrix of 
John J. Gutherie, deceased. (Report No. 720.) 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 24 of Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered 
to the Clerk and laid on the table as follows: 

By Mr. MANSUR, from the Committee on Claims: 

A ts 555 57 998) for the relief of George W. Murray. (Re- 

rt No. 718. 
oe bill (H. R. 1374) for the relief of the widow and heirs of Mar- 
tin A. Barnett, deceased. (Report No. 719.) 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committee was discharged from 
. consideration of the following bill; which was re- as 
‘ollows: 
A bill (H. R. 7168) for the relief of Walter R. W. Atkins—the 
Committee on In Pensions , and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the follo titles were introduced, severally read twice, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. HARVEY: A bill (H. R. 7271) extending relief to In- 
dian citizens, and for other purposes—to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

By Mr. OTIS: A bill (H. R. 7272) fixing the unit of value and 
providing for the free coinage of both gold and silver, and for 
pai purposes—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 

easures. 
By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 7273) relating to the retire- 
ment of ya ee pe the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 7274) toamend Title XXXV, 
chapter 4, section 3255, of the Revised Statutes—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSTONE of South Carolina: A bill (H. R. 7275) for 
the redemption of the bonded debt of the Government and for 
the enlargement of the volume of the currency—to the Committee 


on and Currency. 
By Mr. BUNTING: A bill (H. R. eee the duty on 
tin plates, terne plates, and taggers tin; paragraph 


209 of chapter 1244, Revised Statutes of the United S 
for a duty of 4 cents pat ponuda- pig tin July 1, 1893—to the 
Committee on 2 17755 and Means. 
By Mr. MaK AIG: A bill (H. R. 7277) to provide for the estab- 
lishment of a producers’ wholesale and retail market in the cit; 
3 1 D. C.—to the Committee on the District of Co- 
um bia. 


the District of Columbia. 5 
By Mr. BUSHNELL: A memorial of the Legislature of Wis- 
for an a tion to aid in the repair of the S 
Bay and Lake Mich Ship Canal, and to relieve the same 
E ivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 7279) for the relief of Ca- 
der Burton, late of Capt. Philpott's company of Alabama militia 
of the war of 1836—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CARUTH: A bill (H. R. 7280) for the relief of the legal 
F of Thomas L. Alexander to the Committee on 

8. 

By Mr. CHAPIN: A bill (H: R. 7281) granting a pension to 
William F. O. Nindermann, late of the Jeanette expedition to 
the Arctic Ocean—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 7282) for the relief of George 
W. Quintard—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DANTELL: A bill (H. R. 7283) for the relief of Francis 
an erh At Se ree the Committee on War Claims. 

y Mr. DICKERSON: A (H. R. 7284) gran a 
to Josephine Hogan—to the Committee on Police pF anpa 

By Mr. HARMER: A bill (H. R. 7285) ting a pension to 
George Koler and Albert Koler, minor aod esau ia the Commit- 
yy Mr, HAYES of Lo granting pension 

ns ES of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 7286) ting a 
to Peter Wise—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KRIBBS: A bill (H. R. 7287) for the relief of J. H. 
Sparks—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of 5 A bill (H. R. 7288) grant- 
inga nsion to William M. Runkel—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7289) to authorize the Adjutant-General of 
the Army to place the name of William M. Runkel on the roll 
of the Army—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VINCENT A. TAYLOR: A bill (H. R. 7290) granting 
an increase of pension to Horatio N. Whitbeck—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: A bill (H. R. 7291) mony pon arg 
898 5 of m 1 . aa 20 ne Teper ing on Invalid Pens: š 

Also, a bi . R. 7292) increa e of N B. 
Moree—to the Committee on Invalid EIR, pid 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 0f Rule XXII, the following petitions and 

VVV 
2 ~ papers in the e fo : 
of Harriet McPeters, of Alcorn County, Miss.; of F. Young, 
and of Charlotte Baker to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BARWIG: Two memorials of citizens of Washington 
County, Wis., i repeal of duty on barley, or modification 
thereof—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of residents of Fond du Lac, and Wash- 
ington Counties, Wis., i of duty on barley, or any 
modification thereof—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BELKNAP: Petitions of Pomona, Hop Rusol, Olive 
Center, Michigan, Lake Shore Granges, e silk cul- 
ture, to prevent gambling in farm products, to vent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs, and for a pure-lard law—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, enco ing free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-O and Post-Roads. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: Petitions of Peach Bottom Grange, 
of Pensylvania, favoring a pure-food law, the pure-lard bill, and 
to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

Also, a petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee onthe Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, a petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the ittee on Banking 
and Currency. A 

Also, a petition of the American Defense Association, of Phil- 
adelphia, to amend naturalization laws—to the Select Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BERGEN: Petition of the 3 of Christian En- 
dea vor of the West Presbyterian Church of Br N. J., that 
Congress grant no moneys to the Columbian tion unless 
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it be closed on Sunday and the drinking saloon be excluded there- 
from—to the Select 8 on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Petition of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., 
relative io amendment to Constitution of United States prohibit- 
ing any State from laws respecting establishment of re- 
ligion or prohibiting exercise thereof, eto. to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. CKINRIDGE of Arkansas: Petition of 65 citizens 
of Clarendon, Ark., in favor of the Washburn-Hatch antioption 
bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of the mayor and city council of Hot Springs, 
Ark., for the improvement of Lake Reserve, Whitti ave- 
nue, Hot S 3 the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. BR NER: Petition of Washington and Bethel 

es, encouraging silk culture, to prevent gam in farm 
products, and to prevent the adulteration of food and drugs—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 


Also, petition of the same bodies, Fase pasa contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
8 


erate and Means. 

By Mr. eee omit sorer: Petition ms Mooresto : wo 
Grange, enco ture, to prevent gam in farm 

roduets, to prevent the adulteration of pure food . and 
Por a pure-lard law—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, extending free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts disered- 
i legal-tender currency—to the Co tee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Trenton, N. J., and of citizens of 
Mercer County, N. J., in behalf of restriction of immigration 
to the Select 8 on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BUSHNELL: Protest of citizens of Dane County, Wis., 
against repeal or modification of duty on barley—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. >ș 

By Mr. BUSEY: Petitions of Pleasant Grove Grange, of Ili- 
nois, to prevent gambling in farm ucts, favoring a pure-food 
125 and favoring the pure-lard bill to the Committee on Agri- 

ture. 

Also, petition of 41 citizens of Vermilion County, III., oppos- 
ing the antioption law—to the Committes on Agriculture. 

lution of Cullen Post, No. 176, Department of Wisconsin, 
against the e of free silver coinage bill—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. CAMINETTI: Petition of veterans of the Mexican 
war, resident in the county of Tuolumne, Cal., to be considered 
with House bill 7131—to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, petition of church organizations and Women’s Christian 
Temperance Union and 226 citizens of Placer County, Cal., for 
Sunday closing of Columbian Exposition—to the Select Commit- 
tee on the Columbian tion. 

Also, petition of San Luis Obispo Farmers’ Alliance, 1,000strong, 

the issuance of Government bonds in aid of the Nicara- 
Canal Company and favoring its entire ownership and con- 
pote the United States—to the Committee on ways and 


Also, memorial of Chamber of Commerce, San Francisco, Cal., 
in favor of permitting the working auriferous gravels of Cali- 
fornia by hydraulic process—to the Committee on Mines and 
Minin 


g. 

Also, petition of Eureka Grange, to prevent gambi in farm 
See ADA to prevent the adulteration of food at ace ee 

The Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, ex free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on 25 55 and Means. 

By Mr. CAUSEY: Petitions of Hockessin and West Brandy- 
wine Granges, of Delaware, favoring the pure-lard bill, pure- 
food law, to encourage silk culture, and to prevent gambling in 
farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the West Brandywine Grange, for free deliv- 
ery of rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
i legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Coinage, 


Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. CHAPIN: Petition and memorial of ine M. Lamb 
and mi asin eee Poe ets 6006, known 
as the Turner bill”—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. COBB of Missouri: Petition of Julia P. Wright to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, tion for a bill to refer claim of Luigi Botto to the 
Court of Claims—io the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COOPER: Papers to go with House bill 5700—to the 
Committee on War Claims. x 

By Mr. CRAIG of Pennsylvania: Petition of Hudsondale 
Grange, No. 1032, Pennsylvania, in favor of free rural mail de- 
livery—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. CROSBY: Petition of O. M. Fernald and others, of 
Wiliams College, Massachusetts, for courts and a system of law 
upon Indian reservations—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: Memorial and petition of Daniel W. 
Whitney, of New York City—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of citizens of Indiana County, Pa., 
in favor of the passage of an amendment to the immigration 
laws—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, ition of Martha A. McMains—to the Committee on 
sara sition a dry citizens T 

, petition of sun of Twenty-second Congres- 
sional district of Pennsylvania, in favor of law ta regulateimmi- 
gration—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DE ARMOND: Petition of citizens of Cass County, 
Mo., in relation to compensation of postmasters—to the Co t- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of ters in Cass County, Mo., in d 
to same to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- í 

Also, petition of Will H. Wright and many other citizens of 
Webb City, Mo., for 2 of Senate bill 254, for extending 
the free delivery mail privileges - to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, pomeo of Commercial Club, of Webb GT: Mo., for pas- 
sage of Senate bill 254, relating to free delivery of mails—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. DICKERSON: Petition of Golden Grange, encouraging 
silk culture, and to prevent the adulteration of food and drugs— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, ex free delivery of 
rural m: to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 

Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of same, fora pure-lard law—tothe Committee on 
Ways and ee, — 5 ge 

, petition of sundry citizens of city ewport, Ky., 
ing for building of a levee on the Ohio River to protect the 8 
erty of the United States barracks and citizens of city from over- 
flow of said river—to the Committee on Rivers Harbors. 

By Mr. DIXON; Petition of the Bricklayers and Stone Ma- 
sons’ Industrial Union of America, Great Falls (Mont.) Branch, 
2 favor of H. R. 257, eight-hour law—to thə Committee on Le- 

r. 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: Petition of 22 persons, against House 
bill 2699 or Senate bill 1757—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DURBOROW: Petition of certain citizens 
in wners Grove, Cook County, III., pra: for reform in 
spelling the lish to the Co ties on Education. 

B . GANTZ: Petition of residents of Champaign County, 
ae for legislation to restrict immigration—to the Select Com- 
mittee on tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. G Y: Petition of Sebastopol Grange, for extension 
of free delivery of rural mails—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. y 

Also, petition of the same body, to prevent the adulteration of 
pure food—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. GEISS. INER: Petitions of Ashland Council, No. 
28, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Sea Bright, N. 
J., and of Goodwill Council, No. 32, Junior Order United Ameri- 
can Mechanics, of New Brunswick, N. J., in favor of passage of 
a bill to amend immigration laws—to the Committee on the Ju- 


By lr. GILLESPIE: Petition of citizens of Pennsyl- 


vania, for e, of House bill 401, restric immigra- 
aene the t Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
on. 


By Mr. GORMAN: Petition of 177 citizens of Monroe, Mich., 
asking for extension of privileges of free mail delivery—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. GRADY: Three papers in the claims of Harriet McCor- 
mick, of Cumberland County, N. C.; of Samuel Birrell, of New- 
ton Grove, and of Anthony Price, of Wayne County—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HALLOWELL: Petition of Wissahickon and Star 
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Granges, encouraging silk sepa to prevent gambling in farm 


8 and to prevent adulteration of food and drugs to the 
mmittee on Agriculture. 

Also, 
ery of of rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 


Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARMER: Memorial of the Twenty-first Pennsylva- 
nia 5 citizens of the State of Pennsyly: in favor 
of House bill 634 to place C. F. Gillies on the retired of the 
Army—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. ji , 

Also, memorial of Commercial change of Philadelphia 

rotestin inst passage of Senate bill 1757 and House bill 
2609 the mmittee on Agriculture. ; 

By Mr. HARRIES: Petition of Helena Grange, extending free 
delivery of rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same hogy: to proxens the adulteration of 
food and drugs, and for a pure- aw—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Coinage. 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of S. J. Clark and 23 others, citizens of Steele 
County NIiun., in favor of the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of George W. Robinson, and 19 others, protest- 
ing against the repeal of the present duty on barley or any mod- 
ification thereof—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of F. K. Hickok, and 22 other citizens of Steele 
County Minn, in favor of the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, numerous petitions of citizensof the First Congressional 
district of Minnesota, protesting . the repeal of the pres- 

cation 


ent duty on barley or any m thereof—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, numerous ee signed by citizens of First Congres- 
sional district of nesota 


, protesting against repeal of present 
duty on barley or any modification 8 the e on 
Agriculture. 
By Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois: Petitions of Pierceville Grange, 
of ois, to prevent gambling in farm products, and favoring 
a pure-food law—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petition of the same body, favoring the pure-lard bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discredit- 
ing legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. HAYNES of Ohio: Petitions of Margaretta, Sylvania, 
and Locust Peint Granges of Ohio, to prevent gambling in farm 
products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petitions of the Margaretta and Sylvania granges, to en- 
courage silk culture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the tta and Locust Point granges, 

_ favoring the pure-lard bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 
Also, petitions of the Locust Point and Sylvania granges, to 
rohibit contracts discrediting legal-tender currency—to the 
Gommittes on Banking and Currency. 

Also, eleven petitions of churches and schools of Toledo, Ohio, 
as follows: Third Presbyterian, St. John Methodist Episcopal, 
Third Baptist, Lagrange Street ie, Thr nie jan Second Baptist, 
First Pres rian, Broadway Methodist 2 Adams Street 
Mission Sabbath school, Sunday school o 
Society, Presbyterian of Maumee, and the Fifth Presbyterian of 
Toledo, praying that Columbian Exposition be closed on Sunday, 
that the sale of liquor be excluded therefrom at all times, and 
that purity in art be a recognized feature of the Exhibition—to 
the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. HEARD: Petition of citizens of Morgan and Cooper 
Counties, Mo., in favor of laws to suppress option dealing in farm 
products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio: Petition of 41 inmates of the ma- 
rine hospital of Cleveland, Ohio, praying for the passage of the 
bill to create a home for crippled, infirm, and aged seamen of the 
Merchant Marine Service—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOLLEY: Petition of citizens of South Dakota, asking 
passage of Washburn-Hatch antioption bill—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Campbell County, S. Dak., asking 


tition of the same bodies, for extension of free deliv- 


the Sargeant Baptist | Co 


for passage of Washburn-Hatch antioption bill—to the Commit 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of Prof. James M. Taylor, presi: 
dent of Vassar College, and 17 others, of Poughkeepsie, N. V. 
against appropriations for sectarian purposes to the Committee 
on Education. 

ue Mr. KRIBBS: Petitions of Halfmoon and Logan Granges, 
of rp latin to enco e silk culture and to prevent gam- 
bling in farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

, petitions of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, favoring pure-lard bill—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 5. 

By Mr. KYLE: Two papers in the claims, one of B. Barkley, 
Tippah County, Miss., and the other, James P. Fudge, Lafayet 
County to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LAYTON: Resolution of the Ohio Millers’ Association, 
composed of one hundred members, millers of Ohio, asking for 
legislation prohibiting speculation in grain, ete.—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LITTLE: Petition of 26 citizens of New York, fora 
sixteenth amendment to the Constitution, prohibiting establish- 
ment of wy form of religion or appropriating money to any in- 
stitution wholly or in part under sectarian control—to the rent 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEWIS: Petition of Noxubee Grange, encouraging 
silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and to pre- 
yen adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same boay, for free delivery of rural mails— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 


Currency. 

By Mr. LONG: Two petitions of Millurd’s Prairie Alliance, 
No. 1236, and Goshen rango; No. 800, Patrons of Husbandry, 
of Henderson 8 Tex., in favor of the pure- food bill and the 
option bill—to the Committee on culture. 

Also, petitions of J. R. McMillan, Ed. Martin, and 27 others, of 
Henderson County, favoring the Butterworth option bill—to the 
Committe on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial and petition of Walt Whitaker and 42 citizens 
of Bosque County, Tex., in favor of House bill 395, in favor of 
pure lard—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Walton Whitaker and 42 others, of Bosque 
County, Tex., in favor of pure food—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. MCCLELLAN: Petition of 32 citizens of La Grange 
County, Ind., asking that a pension be ted to Florence E. 
Williams, blind daughter of Henry D. Williams, late a private 
of Com any E, Sixty-fourth Regiment, Illinois Volunteers; also, 
honorable harge, marriage certificate, and nine affidavits in 
sonnet of said petition, to accompany House bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. MCRAE: Petition of V. A. Walker and 100 other citi- 
zens of Little River County, Ark., against opening Columbian 
Exposition on Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Colum- 
bian ition. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: Petition for increase of compensa- 
tion of postmaster at Bloomfield, Ky.—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. O’DONNELL: Resolution of Board of Trade of Grand 
Rapids, Mich., in favor of Government telegraph system—to the 
mmittee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

By Mr. OTIS: Petition of Madison Grange, of Kansas, to pre- 
vent gam bling in farm products—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also, petition of the same 5 10 for free delivery of rural mails 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, favoring the pure-lard bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discredit- 
ing legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. OWENS: Petition of Pleasant Valley, Fallsbury, and 
Newark Granges, encouraging silk culture and to prevent gam- 
bling in farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Roads. 
Also, petition of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dix 
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crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Curre 


ncy. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petitions of Somerset Grange, of Massa- 
chusetts, favoring a pure-food law, to encourage silk culture, 
and to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, favoring the pure-lard bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCOTT: Petition of citizens of Le Roy, III., against 
the Hatch-Washburn antioption bills—to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: Petitions of Peninsula and Elk Lake 
Granges, encouraging silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm 
products, and to prevent the adulteration of food and drugs—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for the free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and 1 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for a pure-lurd law—to the 
Commit on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Grand Rapids Board of Trade, for a pub- 
lic telegraph system in the post-offices of the United States—to 
the Committee on the P ffice and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Ohio Millers’ Association, of Shelby, Ohio, 
asking such legislation as will put a stop to the speculation un- 
der the name of futures—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Sault St. Marie, to promo e 
the efficiency of the Life-Saving Service—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Frankfort, Mich.. to pro- 
mote the efficiency of the Life-Saving Service—to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STEWARD of Illinois: Petition of E. S. Evengot and 
others, of La Salle, III., in regard to a sixteenth amendment 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Grange No. 1159, of Dayton, III., for pure food, 
against gambling in farm products, and to encourage silk cul- 
ture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of mails to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, for defining lard and imposing 
a tax thereon—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STOCKDALE: Twopapers, one in the claim of George 
W. Carter, of Adams County, Miss., and the other of K. A. Buell, 
of Adams County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STOUT: Petition of citizen soldiers of Rochester, 
Mich., and vicinity against the e of the free-coinage bill— 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of citizens of Brighton, Mich., against restrict- 
ing future sales of produce—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

y Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois: Protest of members of Chicago 
Board of Trade—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, protest of citizens of Lyon County—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Protest of citizens of Benton County—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

Also, 1 of 47 citizens of Hot Springs, Ark., against 
House bill 2699 or Senate bill 1757—to the Committee on Agri- 


culture. 

By Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR: Petitions of Jackson and Straw 
Camp Granges, officially signed and sealed, of the State of Ohio, 
to encourage silk culture, and to prevent gambling in farm prod- 
ucts—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- = 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, favoring the pure-lard bill 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, to hibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. à 

Also, petition, officially signed and sealed, of the Ripleyville 
(Ohio) Grange, for free delivery of rural mails—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

By Mr. TURNER: Petition of 19 citizens of Bainbridge, Ga., 


for the passage of the proposed sixteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
By Mr. WEVER: Petition of citizens of the county of Clin- 


ton, N. Y., for the regulation of speculation in fictitious farm 
products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WIKE: Petition of James Bickerdike and 21 other cit- 
izens of Gr gsville, Pike County, Ill., and.of F. M. Calhoun, J. 
R. Bell, an other citizens of Jersey County, for regulating 


speculations in fictitious farm products—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
Also, petition of Barry Grange, of Illinois, to prevent gam- 


bling in farm products, and favoring a pure-f law—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of same body, for free delivery of rural mails— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts: Petitions of Wellesley 
Grange, of Massachusetts, to prevent gambling in farm products, 
favoring the pure-lard bill, favoring a pure-food law, and to en- 
courage silk culture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 38 citizens of Lawrence, Mass., for a system of 
law and courts for Indian reservations—to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

By Mr. WISE: Petition of citizens of Manchester, Va., in favor 
of extending the privileges of the free delivery of mails—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Manchester, Va., relative to immi- 
gration and importation of aliens under contract to perform la- 
bor—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

Also, petition of citizens of Richmond, Va., relative to an 
amendment of the naturalization laws of the United States—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WEADOCK: Petition of Hon. George W. Weadock and 
others, of Michigan, for the improvement of Mackinaw National 
Park—to the Committee on Public Building and Grounds. 

Also. two petitions, one of the citizens of Jackson and the 
other of Detroit, for the same purpose—to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. WHEELER of Michigan: Petition of Ashland, Boord- 
man Valley, and Ensley Center granges, to encourage silk cul- 
ture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and to prevent adul- 
teration of food and drugs —to the Conta tos on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
— mails to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

oads. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, . contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency to the Committee on Banking 
and Cur-ency. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, to pass a pure-lard law—to 
th: Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the Board of Trade of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
fo- a telegraph system in post-offices—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: Papers in the claim of Wil- 
liam G. Saxson, of Madison County, Ala.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. YOUMANS; Petition of citizens of Ovid, Mich., for 
free delivery of mail in rural districts—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


SENATE, 
WEDNESDAY, March 16, 1892. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills, received yesterday from the House of Rep- 
resentatives, were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia: 

A bill (H. R. 429) to incorporate the District of Columbia Subur- 
ban Railway sh? oi 

A bill (H. R. 2786) to amend the act giving the approval and 
sanction of Congress to the route and termini of the Anacostia 
and Potomac River Railroad in the District of Columbia; 

A bill H. R. 3897) for the relief of Esther A. Keyser: 

A bill (H. R. 4533) for the relief of holders of drawback certifi- 
cates issued under an act of Congress approved June 2, 1890; 

A bill (H. R. 4845) to amend an act entitled An act relating 
to tax sales and taxes in the District of Columbia; ” 

A bill (H. R. 5978) to extend the time for making assessments 
of real estate, etc.; 

A bill (H. R. 6295) to punish false swearing before trial boards 
of the Metropolitan police force and fire department of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

A bill (H. R. 6891) authorizing the payment of a certificate of 
indebtedness of the District of Columbia numbered 4987; 

A bill (H. R. 5118) to amend ‘‘An act making appropriations 
to provide for the expenses of the government of the District of 
Columbia for the fiseal year ending June 30, 1883, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 1881; and 
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A bill (H. R. 5119) to prevent the buil 
tain 1 571 in the city of ae Sag and 
H r th 


of houses along cer- 
The b R. 128) to provid: man ort 
‘he a to e ees a por 
of delivery at Gouncil Bluffs, Iowa, was read twice by its itle, 
and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
The bill (H. R. 669) for the relief of Danbey, Simmons & Co.; 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 


UNLAWFUL APPROPRIATION OF PROPERTY IN THE DISTRICT. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 1057) to pun- 
ish the unlawful cc i ara of the use of the property of an- 
other in the District of Columbia, which was, in line 14, to strike 
out the words ‘‘less than five nor.” 

Mr. FAULKNER. I move that the Senate concur in the 
amendment of the House of Representatives. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting the report 
of the commission for the adjustment of all differences between 
the Indians of the Pine Ridge and Rosebud Reservations in 
South Dakota relative to boundary lines, rations, etc., and in- 
closing draft of a bill to increase the area of the Northern Chey- 
oe or Tongue 5 — 8 5 Reservation 5 Montana, and for 
other purposes; which, w e accompanying papers, was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian airs, and ordered to be 


printed. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of the Eleventh Congressional district of New York, praying for 
a constitutional amendment providing for the election of United 
States Senators by direct vote of the people; which was referred 
to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the Eleventh 
Con onal district of New York, praying for an investigation 
of the slums of large cities; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of North Da- 
kota, praying for the enactment of laws to restrict immigration 
to Senne) which was referred to the Committee on Immi- 

ration. 
1 He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of North Da- 
kota, praying for an ree EON of the slums of large cities; 
which was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Nebraska, 
praying for the passage of a bill to regulate speculation in ficti- 
tious farm products; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I present six printed pars purporting to 
be petitions from a grangeof Patrons of Husbandry in Altoona, 
Colo., petitioning this body to pass a bill for the encouragement 
of silk culture, to pass a bill to preven’ the discrediting of legal- 
tender currency, to pass a bill for pure lard, a bill for extending 
the free delivery of mails to rural districts, a bill to prevent the 
adulteration of food, and a bill to prevent gambling in farm prod- 
ucts. These petitions comeinsmall printed form requiring only 
to be signed and the name of the grange to be inserted. It does 
not occur to me that they are petitions and memorials within the 
meaning of the rule of the Senate, but I present them for refer- 
ence to the Appo riate committees. 

l Spev EE: IDENT. The petitions will be appropriately 
refe > 

Mr. WOLCOTT presented tue petition of James Bottorff and 
153 other citizens of Lawson, Colo., praying for the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver; which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE 5 a petition of the Board of 


praying for the passage of a bill to amend the naturalization 


Mr. ALLEN. I present a petition of 
turers’ Association of the Northwest, adopted at the annual 
meeting held February 23, 1892. This petition is signed b 
twenty-four of the important sawmill companies of Puget Sound. 


headed by the North Pacific Lumber Company, of Portland, 
Oregon. The petitioners most earnestly urge “ our Senators in 
Congress to use their best endeavors to defeat any measure tend- 
ing to the removal or diminution of the duty on lumber, thereby 
ording protection to an industry which needs the fosterin 
care of the Government.” I move that the petition be eerste. | 
to the Committee on Finance. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Mr. ALLEN. I presenta petition of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the city of Tacoma, which recites that the Puyallup 
Indian Reservation borders the ‘eastern boundary of that city; 
that the lands on this reservation are owned by Puyallup In- 
dians, the successors and descendants of the Puyallup tribe, who 
have patents to their lands, which patents contain a restriction 
that they shall not alienate or sell their lands for a period of 
more than two years, which restriction shall remain until the 
State Legislature shall remove the same with the consent of Con- 
gress. The 2 recites that the Legislature of the State of 
Washi m has removed these restrictions; that these Indians 
are civilized and mostly farmers, have adopted the habits and 
customs of the white people, are citizens with full political and 
personal rights with the exception of this one restriction upon 
their lands, and are as well able to manage their own business 
affairs as the average of American farmers; but that by reason 
of the restriction they are unable to sell a portion of their lands 
although pop! of them own more than 100 acres. In view of this 
condition of affairs, the petitioners pray that Co may pass 
a law giving its consent to the removal of the restriction im- 
upon their titles. I move that the petition be referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 


The motion was to. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a petition signed by the faculty of 
Whitman College, of Walla Walla, Wash., praying that no aid 
be granted to the World's Columbian Fair unless upon condition 
that the gates of such Exposition be closed on Sunday and that 
no intoxicating liquors be sold thereat; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented the following petitions of No. 6 Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Washington: 

Petition preying Ior the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and ERAR at a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of bot arid drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Officesand Post-Roads. 

Mr. DUBOIS 1 a petition of Shoshone Assembly, No. 
3810, Knights of Labor, of Idaho, and a petition of Lecal As- 
sembly No. 1663, Knights of Labor, of Pocatello, Idaho, praying 
for the election of United States Senators by popular vote and 
the passage of a law prohibiting the immigration of Chinese and 


restricting all tion; which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on Privileges and Elections. 
Mr. PE presented a petition of citizens of Johnson 


County, Kans., a petition of citizens of Anderson County, Kans., 
and a petition of citizens of Santa Barbara County, Cal., pra; 

for the e of what are known as the Washburn-Hatch anti- 
option bills; which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

Me, SHERMAN eee er of Darrow Street Grange, 
No. 751, Patrons of Husbandry, of Ohio, pra; for certain amend- 
ments to the tariff and interstate-commerce 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of 45 citizens of Ashland ay, 
Ohio, praying for the passage of what are known as the Wash- 
burn- antioption bills; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of 76 citizens of Guernsey County, 
Ohio, praying for the pene of the Paddock pure-food bill; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial numerously signed by citizens 
of Frazersburg, Ohio, eee against the opening of the 
World's Columbian Exposition on oes which was referred 
to the Committee on the Quadro-Centen: (Select). 

He also presented a petition of the Ohio Millers’ Association, 
of Shelby, Ohio, and a petition numerously signed by citizens of 
Allen County, Ohio, praying for the passage of the Washburn- 
Hateh antioption bills; which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the following petitions of Darrow S 
Ohio, Eure Madison, Deer Creek, Guernséy, Westland, Ne- 
braska, Buford, Forest, Concord, Franklin, Jefferson, Pleasant 


ws; which was re- 


t 
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Hill, Richfield, Halic, Gettysburg, Rush Creek and Copley 


Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Ohio: - 
Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 
Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Ju $ 
Petitions praying for the of House bill 395, defining lard 
and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lig on the table. 
Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. ; 
Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
is- 
e 


Petitions praying for the puegs of a bill making certain 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to th 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GALLINGER presen the followi ti of Spaf- 
ford and Souhegan Granges, Patrons of eee of New 


Hamps : 

Petition pray for the enactment of 8 for the en- 
cuuragement of silk culture referred to the ittee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 


Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm produéts—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the 
adulteration of food and 5 to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to th ə Committee on Post-Officesand Post-Roads. 

Petitions praying for the pees of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented petitions collected by the National Woman's 
Christian Temperance Union, containing 210 individual signa- 
tures and 322 representative indorséments, citizensof New Hamp- 
shire, praying that no exposition or exhibition for which appro- 
priations are made by Congressshall be opened on Sunday; which 
mere referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Se- 
ect). 

Mr. HOAR presented the following petitions of Northampton 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry of Massachusetts: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie ou table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—refe to = ee on P. : 8 1 
Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certa 
issues of mone full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 

Committee on ance. 

Mr. PADDOCK presented the petition of H. L. McCoy and 22 

other farmers, citizens of Knox County, Nebr., praying for the 
of what are known as the Washburn-Hatch antioption 
bills which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also ted the petition of H. M. Pinckney and 70 other 
citizens of Sumner, Nebr., pray for the of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States prohibi any 
legislation by the naera > ting wap eset e of religion 
or making an appropr: n of money for any sectarian purpose; 
which was . — 1 the Committ on the Judi y 

Mr. PETTIGREW pen the petition of L. W. ber and 
28 other citizens of Kingsburg, S. Dak., and the petition of F. A. 
Roberts and 14 other citizens of Hand County, S. Dak., praying 
for the of a law to prevent dealing in options on agri- 
cultural products; which were referred to the Committee on 
Agriculture and Forestry. 

also presented the petition of William L. Hall and 49 other 
citizens of Brown comine: Dak., the petition L. R. Whitman 
and T1 other citizens of Hamlin County, S. Dak., the petition of 
Thomas Reed and 65 other citizens of burg County, S. Dak., 
the petition of T. W. Frick and 92 other citizens of Brookings 
County, S. Dak., and the petition of C. S. Fassett and 58 other 
citizens of Beadle Count „S. Dak., praying that no change be 
made in the duty on barley; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. STANFORD presented a petition of the Humboldt County 
Cal.) Chamber of Commerce, praying for the passage of legis- 

tion by Congress providing for safety to seamen and protection 
tocommerce on the coast of Califo ; which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of citizens of Jacksonville, 
., engaged in the printing business, praying for the passage 
of a bill to repeal so much of section 3915 of the Revised Statutes 
as permits the Postmaster-General to have return requests 
pned on enyel ; which was referred to the Committee on 

‘ost-Offices and Post-Roads. . 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Oregon, 
remonstrating against the legalization of the liquor traffic in 
Alaska; which was referred to the Committee on Territories. 

He also presented the followi petitions of Wideawake 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Illinois: 


Petition pray for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 


Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—refe: to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HALE presented the following petitions of Ashland 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Maine: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to 3 
gambling in farm products - to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining lard 
and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for pe eee of a bill certain is- 
sues of money full legal er in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BATE presented a petition of 22 citizens of Montgomery 
County, Tenn., praying for the e of what are known as 
the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; which was referred to the 
Committee on the J 3 

He also 9 the following petitions of Meridian Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Tennessee: 

Petition pra ing for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragementof silk culture—referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. : 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 

and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of and aby WR eee to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for the of a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. TURPIE presented the following petitions of Shawnee and 
Frankfort Granges, Patrons of Hus , of Indiana: 

Petition praying Tor the enactment of legislation for the en- 

ment culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judici- 


ay. 
etition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and pa a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 


Petition praying for the of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and d ered to lie on the table. 
Petition pra: for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 


tricts—refe: to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for the sage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WALTHALL presented the memorial of Rev. John W. 
Bell and 252 other citizens of Tishomingo County, Miss., remon- 
strating against the opening of the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion on Sunday; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented the petition of John A. Bailey and 52 other 
citizens of Lauderdale County, Miss., praying for the of 
the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of Garrison No. 33, of 
the Regular Army and Navy Union of America, of Sidney, Nebr. 
praying for the passage of a bill providing for the retirement of 
enlisted men in the Army, Navy, and Marine Corps after twenty- 
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five ge service; which was referred to the Committee on Mili- 
rs. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented the petition of John E. Slater, A. 
I. Griffin, Samuel Kahn, and other farmers of Holt County, Mo., 
pra ing for the enactment of legislation to prevent speculating 

ctitious products as provided by the Washburn-Hatch anti- 
option bills; which was referred to the Committee on the Ju- 


ciary. 

Mr. FAULKNER presented a memorial of the National Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union of West Virginia, signed by 
Mrs. Jennie P. Sissonn, president, and Mrs. Mary Cartwright, 
secretary, remonstrating against the opening on Sunday of any 
exhibition or exposition where United States funds are expended; 
ele ve referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial 

ect). 

Mr. DAWES presented sundry petitions collected by the Na- 
tional Woman's Christian Temperance Union, signed by 314 cit- 
izens of Falmouth, Mass., praying that no exposition or exhibi- 
tion for which appropriations are made by Congress shall be 
8 on Sunday; Which were referred to the Committee on 

e Quadro- Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a petition of the Wilbraham Farmers“ Club, 
of Wilbraham, Mass., praying for the free delivery of mails in the 
rural districts; which was referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House. of ee by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announ that the House has 
the joint resolution (S. R. 44) e Librarian of Con- 

ss 95 exhibit certain documents at the World's Columbian 
tion. 

e message also announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendments of the Senate to the bill 
(H. R. 6876) to provide for certain of the most urgent deficiencies 


in the appropriations for the service of the Government for the | 


fiscal year ending June 30, 1892. 
The message announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 4667) to incorporate the Maryland and Washington Rail- 


way Company; in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 3885) to increase the pension of George R. 
Allen, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

Mr. DAWES, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom 
was referred the amendment submitted by Mr. PERKINS on the 
llth instant, intended to be proposed to the Indian appropria- 
tion bill, reported it favorably, and moved that it be referred to 
the Committee on Appropriationsand printed; which was agreed 


to. 

Mr. PEFFER, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1914) for the relief of Mrs, Clara Morris, sub- 
mitted an adverse report thereon; which was agreed to, and the 
bill was foo oc . 

Mr. PET GREW, from the Committee on the Quadro-Cen- 
tennial (Select), reported an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed to the sundry civil appropriation bill; which was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. KYLE, from the Committee on Patents, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 577) for the relief of W. H. Ward, reported 
it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on Claims, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 789) for the relief of Warren Hall, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. CAREY, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2092) to fix the price of lands entered 
under the desert-land laws, reported it with amendments, and 
submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the Committee on Education and Labor, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2168) to prohibit the opening of any ex- 
hibition or exposition on Sunday where appropriations of the 
United States are expended, asked to be discharged from its fur- 
ther consideration and that it be referred to the Committee on 
the Quadro-Centennial (Select); which was agreed to. 

Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 2566) for the relief of William and Mary Col- 
lege of Virginia, reported it without amendment, and submitted 
a report thereon. 

INCREASE OF NAVAL ESTABLISHMENT. 

Mr. HALE. I report from the Committes on Naval Affairs, 
as an amendment to the naval appropriation bill, an amendment 
proposing to further increase the naval establishment; which I 
ask to have referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


Me: CHANDLER. Task that the proposed amendment be 


The amendment was read, referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


That, for the of further in the naval establishment of the 
United States, The 


re 


coast-defense vessels, five boats of 800 to 1,200 tons displacement, and eight 
first-class torpedo boats. the contracts for the construction of said ves- 
sels, such provisions for ingreased and 


cu 

be built in compliance with the terms of said act, save that in all their poris 

of the Navy 

shall be unable to contract at reasonable prices for the building of any of 

said vessels, then he may build such vessel or vessels, or any part of any such 
vessel, in such navy- as he may d te. 

Toward the construction of the vessels herein authorized, with their en- 


gines, boilers, and machinery, the sum of 33,000,000 is hereby appropriated, 
and toward the . said ships, of which sums Bt 12 be ex- 
an t 


pended for entation, development of 
Aet pair oes and other instruments 
the sum of $1,000,000 is hereby appropriated, 


ARIZONA’S EXHIBIT AT WORLD'S FAIR. 


Mr.PLATT. Iam directed by the Committee on Territories, 
to whom was referred the bill A. R. 3980) ratifying the act of 
the Sixteenth Territorial Legislative Assembly of Arizona, ap- 
proved March 19, 1891, making appropriation in aid of Arizona’s 
exhibit at the World's Columbian Exposition, to report it back 
favorably, without amendment; and if the Senate will listen to 
the reading of the bill, which is short, I think there will be no 
objection to considering it and passing it at thistime. There is 
occasion for immediate action. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for informa- 
tion. > 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the act of the Sixteenth lative Assembly of the 
Territory of Arizona. approved March 19, 1891. maling an appro tion of 
$30,000 for the collection and display of the ucts of maat the World's 
Columbian Exposition of 1893, made dependent on ratification by Con- 
gress, is hereby approved and ratified. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There perag no objection, the bill was considered asin Com- 
mittee of the ole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


COAST SURVEY REPORT. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Iam directed by the Committee on Print- 
ing, to whom was referred the concurrent resolution for printing 
extra copiesof the report of the Superintendent of the United 
States Coast and Geodetic Survey, to rt it favorably, and I 
ask for its present consideration. I s offer an amendment 
to the resolution after it is read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the concurrent jresoiution, submitted by 
Mr. MANDERSON, February 17, 1892, as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there 
be printed and bound in cloth 5,000 extra copies of the report of the Su a 
tendent of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey for the fiscal year 
heme J June 30, 1891, together with the usual necessary progress sketches 
and illustrations, 1,000 co; ot which shall be for the use of the Senate, 2,000 
copies for the use of the House of Representatives, and 2,000 copies for the use 
of the United States Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I move to amend the resolution by strik- 
ing out all after the word ‘‘cloth,” in the second line, and in- 
serting what I send to the Chair. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed toamend the resolution so 
as to read: 

That there be printed and bound in cloth of the report of the Superintend- 
ent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey for the fiscal year 1891, 1,500 copies of 
part 1 in quarto form, 200 copies for use of the Senate, 600 copies for the use 
of the House, and 700 copies for distribution by the Superintendent of the 
Coast and Geodetic Survey; and of part 2, in octavo form, 2,800 copies, 200 
copies for use of the Senate, 600 copies for use of the House, and 2,00) copies 
for distribution by the Superin ent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The concurrent resolution as amended was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. PASCO introduced a bill (S. 2606) granting a pension to 
John A. Dean; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 2607) granting an honora- 
ble discharge to W. J. Gardner, of Wellington, Kans., and cor- 
recting the date of his muster out from the servics; which was 


procure- 
of submarine warfare 


read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military 
Aff: z 


airs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2608) for the relief of John H. Me- 
Atee; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2609) granting a pension to Jona- 
than H. Glenn; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WILSON introduced a bill (S. 2610) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Elibabeth R. Willson; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. FAULKNER introduced a bill (S. 2611) to authorize the 
Glen Echo Railroad Company to cross the Washington Aque- 
duct; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. SHOUP introduced a bill (S. 2612) granting a pension to 
Tendoy, chief of the Bannocks, Shoshones, and Sheepeaters 
tribe of Indians of Lemhi Agency, Idaho; which was twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. HISCOCK introduced a bill (S. 2613) to amend sections 
2807 and 2881 of the Revised Statutes; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. PEFFER introduced a bill (S. 2614) to increase the pen- 
sion of Albert Wells from $30 to $70 per month; which was read 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2615) for creating a 
fund for the payment of pensions and for setting our army of 
idle laborers at work on extensive public improvements; for re- 
moving the strongest incentive to crime among the rand to 
vice among the rich; for protecting the American from the in- 
flux of undue alien competition; and for other purposes; which 
was read twice by its title. 

The VICE-P. IDENT. What reference of the bill does the 
Senator from Kansas desire? 

Mr. PEFFER. In view of the fact that the scope of the bill 
and the primary and general object is to levy a tax upon incomes 
and upon the States, I think it would be well to refer it to the Com- 
mittee on iculture and Forestry. 

Mr. PAD. K. Oh, no; if it relates to the subject of taxa- 
tion, it should go to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PEFFER. It might go to that committee afterward. 

Mr. PADDOCK. The bill should evidently go to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. It provides for raising revenue by taxation for 
certain purposes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be referred to the 
Committee on Finance, if there be no objection. 

Mr. CASEY introduced a bill (S. 2616) providing for the as- 
signment to active service of aroy officers previously retired on 
account of disability incurred in the line of duty, upon their res- 
toration to health, and for other purposes; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

CHEROKEE OUTLET. 

Mr. BUTLER submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the Secre of the Interior be directed to transmit to the 
Senate a copy of his letter of February 13, 1891, to Hon. I. S. Struble, chair- 
man of the Committee on Territories of the House of Representatives of the 

Sig aba upon the nature of the title by which the Cherokee Na- 
tion hold the Cherokee Outlet, and of the report thereon by the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, dated Jan 26, ey eee: of which are referred to in the 
opinion of February 1892, by the tant Attorney-General for the 
Interior 8 upon the legality of the agreement between the United 
States and the Cherokee Nation providing for the cession of the Cherokee 
Outlet to the United States. 


TARIFF LAWS OF VENEZUELA. 


Mr. MORGAN submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 
Resolved, That the President be requested, if itis not, in his opinion, incom- 
ble with the public interests, to communicate to the Senate the items of 
axation under the laws of eee Which he has found and has 2 
claimed that the tariff laws of Venezuela are reciprocally unjust to the United 
States, and that he send to the Senate the correspondence with the Govern- 
ment of Venezuela relating to reductions in taxation under the tariff laws of 
Venezuela that have been proposed by either Government to secure recipro- 
justice in tariff taxation between the two countries. 


cal 
HUDSON RIVER BRIDGE. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there is no further morning busi- 
ness, that order is closed, and the Calendar under Rule VIII is 


in order. The first bill on the Calendar will be stated. 

The bill (S. 455) to authorize the New York and New Jersey 
Bridge Company to construct and maintain a bridge across the 
Hudson River between New York City and the State of New 
Jersey was announced as first in order upon the Calendar. 

Mr. PLATT and Mr. VEST. That was reported adversely. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill was reported adversel 
from the Committee on Commerce. It is, however, on the Cal- 

endar in order. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I desire to have the bill go over without 
any prejudice, retaining its place on the Calendar, 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will go over without preju- 
dice, retaining its place on the Calendar. 
BARGE SEA BIRD. 

The bill (S. 869) to provide an American register for the barge 
Sea Bird, of Perth Amboy, N. J., was considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
core to bə engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PORT OF ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA. 

The bill (S. 1952) to amend an act entitled An act to amend 
the statutes in relation to immediate transportation of dutiable 
goods, and for other purposes,” approved June 10, A. D. 1880, by 
extending the privileges of the first and seventh sections thereof 


to the port of St. Augustine, Fla., was considered as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with 


amendments, in e3, after the word the,” to strike out “ first” 
and insert seventh;“ in line 8, to strike out word” and insert 
“words,” and to strike out Pensacola“ and insert Key West; ” 
and in the same line, after section,“ to strike out and that the 
seventh section of the same act be, and the same is hereby, 
amended by inserting the words ‘St. Augustine’ after the words 
‘Key West,’ in said section; ” so as to make the bill read: 


That the seventh section of an act entitled “An act to amend the statutes 
in relation to immediate transportation of dutiable goods, and for other pur- 
poses,“ approved June 10, 1880, be, and the same is hereby, amended by insert- 
ing the words St. Augustine” after the words Key West,“ in said sec- 

on. 


The amendments were ed to, 

The bill was reported tothe Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill to amend an act 
entitled ‘An act to amend the statutes in relation to immediate 
transportation of dutiable goods, and for other 8 a 
proved June 10, 1880, by extending the privileges of the sevent 
section thereof to the port of St. Augustine, Fla.” 


CAMERON HILL, CHATTANOOGA. 


The bill (S. 634) to authorize and direct the Secretary of War 
to inv te the claim made for fuel alleged to have been taken 
and used by the United States Army during the war from the 
property in Chattan known as Cameron Hill,” and to pro- 
vide for the payment thereof, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PLATT. I wish that the bill may go over this morning 
without prejudice. Ishould like to look at the report. Ido not 
ask to have the report read; I would rather look at it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be passed over with- 
out prejudice. 

WAR CLAIMS OF PACIFIC STATES. 

The bill (S. 52) to reimburse the States of California, Oregon 
and Nevada for moneys by them expended in the suppression of 
the rebellion, was announced as next in order, and was read. 

Mr. ALLISON. That bill seems to involve a large sum of: 
money. I think it perhaps will require more detailed expla- 
nation than is possible within the five minutes allowed by the 
rule under this call of the Calendar. 

Mr. STEWART. I think not. I think that I can state the 
substance of the bill in two minutes pretty clearly. It passed 
the Senate once, it has been reported from the Senate Commit- 
tee on MoeT Affairs twice, and it has been reported favorabl 
in the other House also. I believe it is pretty well understood. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Iowa yield 
to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. ALLISON. I yield to the Senator from Nevada, but re- 
serve the right to object later on to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. STEWART. This is a claim of the Pacific States for re- 
imbursement for money expended in the war of the rebellion. 
All the other States have been paid. There have been $44,000,- 
000 and upwards paid to the other States. Theclaims of the Pa- 
cific States were a little different from those of the other States, 
and I can explain the difference. 

In 1850, or about that time (I can not give the exact date), a law 
was passed both for the Army and the Navy, making an additional 
allowance for service on the Pacific coast. That law was in ope- 
ration until 1861, when it was repealed; but the conditions under 
which the soldiers would operate remained the same and were 
intensified, and the expenses were increased. The commanding 
officers of the various departments urged the Pacific States to 
encourage volunteers, and an additional appropriation was made 
by these States on account of the additional expense there, which 
amounts to the sums herein designated. The sums, however, 
amounted to but a small percentage of what the ordinary com- 
pensation would have beenif the law had remained in force. 
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For example, the transportation alone that had been allowed 
all the while for the soldiers who were raised by the different 


States from New York to San to Portland, Oregon, 
and other places where they were sent would have amounted to 
over $5,000,000 under the law as it stood. That law was repealed 
just at the opening of the rebellion. Then additional allowances 
were made to soldiers in the field in that part of the country. If 
that had been added it would have doubled that amount. The 
sum did not come up to the amount allowed by the law as it had 
been in force. 

These States were urged particularly to make arrangements 
to provide for raising troops. They the troops, and about 
1880, I think (I have not the documents and I can not give from 
memory all the dates exactly), a law was for the investi- 

tion of these claims, and it included Texas, Nebraska, Kansas. 
Epara known as the War Claims Commission was organized in 
the War Department. The Commission held that they had not 
jurisdiction of the Pacific coast claims, for which the law was 
8 but they did take jurisdiction of Texas and paid that 

tate something over $1,000,000, under the law. They paid a 
large amount to Nebraska and to Kansas, but they fail 
summate the investigation of the Pacific coast claims. 

The matter was considered in the Committee on Milit 
fairs, and a bill was reported favorably for the payment of the 
claims. After that bill was reported for the payment, instead of 
pressing it to a passage it was sug; that the actual amounts 
ought to be found by the accounting officers. A resolution was 
passed by the Senate instructing the Secretary of War, through 
this Commission of War Claims, to investigate these accounts 
avd report. So in the last Congress the report was made, an 
account was stated of the actual payments that had been made 
up, and the bill was reported favorably with a long written re- 

rt to the Senate. It was put on the deficiency a priation 

ill in the Senate, but it was left off in the other House. It is 
an acknowle claim. There is no doubt about the merits of 
it, there is no doubt about the justness of it, and there isno doubt 
about expending the money, for it is an account stated. It has 
been thoroughly investigated by the committee, and it seems to 
me the time has come when these States should have reimburse- 
ment. 

There are hardships connected with the case, particularly in 
relation to the State of Nevada, but I shall not occupy the time 
of the Senate in reciting them. When the State of Nevada was 
a Territory it was urged 23 by Army officers to raise 
troops and to supply a want that could not otherwise be supplied. 
The snow was on the mountains; the Indians had cut off com- 
munication between the East and the West, and it was necessary 
to raise troops immediately. The there were from $4 to 
$10 a day. ere was but very little provision over there. Men 
had to be taken out of the mines, and extrao inducements 
had to be offered in order to procure the troops. ey could not 
be gotten from anywhere e and Nevada put her troops in the 
field and N for thi and that, I believe, is the entire debt of 
Nevada, the only debt 1 ahha zy owon BnS has pest able to 

her current expenses, but e been weighing upon 
Tas State. It was assumed by the State from the Territorial con- 
dition, and Nevada is yery much in need of it. 

Mr. GEORGE. How much is the debt of Nevada? 

Mr. STEWART. The debt is $404,040. Nevada has been able 
to pay her other current expenses, but this debt was incurred 
under the pressing demands of the army officers. I have in my 
hand some of the correspondence on the subject, and the report 
of the War Claims Commission gives the full correspondence, 
which shows that the money was expended by the Pacific coast 
States at the urgent solicitation of the military authorities. It 
was understood thatif the States would comply with the requests 
which yer made of them they would be compensated at the 

roper e. 
z e VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. STEWART. I hope there will be no opposition to the 
bill, and that it may be now a 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I should like to have the report read in this 
case. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam glad the Senator from Colorado has 
asked for the ol the report. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The bill involves a considerable sum, and I 
think it PR o go over without prejudice. 

Mr. COC Certainly it ought to go over without preju- 


dice. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will goover without preju- 


dioe. 
Mr. HOAR. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 
Mr. STEWART. What order was made in reference to the 
bill which has been under consideration? 
sea VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill goes over without preju- 
ce 


to con- 


Af- 


Mr. ALLISON. Before we pass from that subject, I wish to 
say to the Senator from Nevada that it seems to me the bill 
which has been pending is of too much moment to be considered 
sader the five-minute rule, but I will make no objection at this 

9; 
Mr. SHERMAN. Let the bill go to the Calendar under Rule 


IX. 

Mr. STEWART. Let it be made a special order for some day 
when it can be considered and disposed of. 

Mr. SHERMAN. T shall object to that. Let the bill go over 
. IX, and then the Senator can at any time move to 
take it up. 

Mr. STEWART. Let it stand as it is under Rule VIII, and 
we can make some disposition of it when it is reached to-morrow. 
Hora Noes Rs oe What disposition shall be made of 

Ə 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Nevada asks that the bill 
go over for to-day without prejudice. I shall make no ses wash 
to that, but it is a bill that ought not to be considered under the 
five-minute rule. 
aee VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill goes over without preju- 

ce. 

DANIEL M’CLURE. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. T appeal to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts to withhold his motion for an executive session until we can 
pass the next bill on the Calendar. It isacase of extreme hard- 
ship, and the bill has been passed by the Senate two or three times 
heretofore. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the bill be read for information, and if there 
be no objection to its consideration by any other Senator I shall 
not make any. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Chair understand the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts to withdraw his motion for an executive 
session at the request of the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. HOAR. I will withdraw the motion if there be unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of the bill referred to by the 
Senator from Indiana. z 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for informa- 
tion, subject to sth for th 

The bill (S. 1841) for the relief of Daniel McClure was read; 
and, by unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider it. p 

It directs the pee accounting officers of the 8 De- 
partment to settle and close the accounts of Col. Daniel McClure 
assistant paymaster-general in the Army, with the United 
States, under his official bond dated March 22, 1859. In such 
settlement he is to be credited with all sums of money char; 
against him by the accounting officers in the ‘statement of dif- 
ferences” certified by the Second Auditor of the Treasury, upon 
the final statement of his accounts on December 9, 1873. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. À 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. HOAR. Inow renew my motion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. e question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The motion was to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After two hours and — 85 
six minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, 
and (at 4 o'clock p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, 
Thursday, March 17, 1892, at 12 o’clock m. 


CONFIRMATION. 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate March 16, 1892. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONER. 


Judson C. Clements, of Geo , to be an Interstate Commerce 
Commissioner for the term ending December 31, 1894. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, March 16, 1892. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. hine by the Rev. J. T. 

WIGHTMAN, Mount Vernon Place Church, Washington, D. C. 
ne ai oe of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
rov 

8 REPRINT OF TARIFF REPORTS. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I am instructed by the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means to ask the House to order printed 
5,000 additional copies of the report of the Committee on Ways 
and Means, together with the views of the minority, on the three 
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bills now pending in the House. The supply has been about ex- 

hausted, and there are many demands for it. The committee 

thought 5,000 was not an unreasonable number to ask to have 
ted. It will cost, I am informed, about 2 cents per copy. 

The SPEAKER. Does the 8 propose to make pro- 
vision also for the distribution 

Mr. McMILLIN. It would perhaps be well, Mr. Speaker, to 

rovide that 250 copies of the reprint shall be subject to the or- 

er of the committee, as there are many demands on the com- 
mittee for this report, which can be there supplied, and allow 
the others to be distributed pro rata to the members. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the requestof the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the amendments of the 
Senate to the bill (H. R. 4636) making vat sobre for the su 

rt of the Military Academy for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
18 ; which were referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

REFERENCE OF A SENATE BILL. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 442) to 
authorize the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River 
at the city of Yankton, S. Dak.; w was read twice, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
SCOTT, for one week, on account of important business. 


FUNDING ACT OF ARIZONA. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 5499) to amend 
an act entitled An act approving, with amendments, the fund- 
ing aot of Arizona,” approved June 25, 1890. 

he SPEAKER. e bill will be read subject to objection. 

The bill was read at length. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr, OTIS. I would like to inquire if there is not a provision 
5 bill requiring the interest on these bonds to be paid in 


a? - 
ere SMITH of Arizona. That isa provision in the bill which 
I can explain to the satisfaction of the gentleman. 

Mr. OTIS. I want to ask the gentleman if he will have any 

objection to changing that to legal money of the United States.” 

. SMITH of Arizona. That is exactly the objection which 
has prevented me from selling these bonds at the rate of inter- 
est which we pro to provide for. In Arizona, I will state to 
the gentleman, it is entirely immaterial whether you provide 
that the payment shall be in gold coin or legal money, for all 
actual transactions are in gold coin. 

I have tried to float this debt at a reasonable rate of interest, 
and I am satisfied that without that provision in the bill it can 
not be done at less than from 7 to 10 per cent. With this pro- 
vision I believe the bonds can be floated at 5 per cent. 

Mr. BLOUNT. This is purely a local debt, as I understand it? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Entirely so. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I believe the only change in the law of the 
last session is as to the payment of the interest in gold coin? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Those whoare intending to purchase 
the bonds will take them at this lower rate if we can get the in- 
terest semiannually. That is the only change in this bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I understand the gentleman to say that in all 
other respects the bill is the same as the law passed by the last 


Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. This is the only change, and it is to 
meet the requirements of the market in which we wish to sell 
the bonds. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Would the gentleman object to stri 
out the vision requiring the interest to be pail in gold coin? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I understand this to be a local matter. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I know it is local, but it is a national 
precedent that we do not want to indorse. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. It is not a question of indorsement; 
it is a question of floating our bonds at the cheapest interest we 
can get. If we change the provision in thatrespect those whocon- 
template the purchase of the bonds will not buy them at5 per cent. 
With this provision in the bill we can float the bonds at 5 per 
cent, and so save to the people of the Territory of Arizona $75,000 
per annum in interest which they are paying now. The very debt 
which we are now trying to refund we are paying in gold coin, 
so that we are simply endeavoring to relieve ourselves of 5 per 
cent interest per annum. Weare just as strongly opposed tothe 

ld provision, as a money question, as anyone can possibly be. 

am personally Aa so are all my 

Mr. POW. K 


people. 
VFC Mr. S 


tleman from Arizona [Mr. SMITH]. I understand the gentleman 
to say that you can float these bonds at a lower rate of interest 
if they far in gold coin than you otherwise can. 

Mr. S of Arizona. The provision is, in gold coin or its 
the bonds at about 2 
per cent less with that provision in the bill. 


equivalent,” and we find that we can float 


Mr. POWERS. If the provision was that the interest should 
be payable in silver coin, how much would the increase be in the 
rate of interest which you would have to pay? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I do not know; probably 1 or 2 A ios 
cent increase. We are dealing with people outside of our Ter- 
ritory. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ari- 
zona if they are borrowing this money from American capitalists 
or from foreign capitalists, and if from foreign capitalists, is that 
the reason why they want their interest payable in gold? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I presume—in fact, I know—that this 
money is to be borrowed from American capitalists. 

Mr. SIMPSON. And yet they want their interest payable in 


gold. 

Mr.SMITH of Arizona. Weare paying the debt in gold now. 

We want to save 5 per cent interest per annum. It save my 

ple $75,000 in taxes, that we are throwing away now every year 

y paying this high rate of interest. I am simply trying to make 

thissaving for my ple, instead of continuing to pay this $75,000 
per annum to the holders of the bonds. 

Mr.SIMPSON. Task this question, because out in Kansas and 
in the West money-lenders tell us that the mortgages should be 
made payable, principal and interest, in gold, because they get 
this money from foreign capitalists. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Well, we do not. 


Mr. SIMPSON. I did not know that Americans demanded 
their interest payable in gold yet. 

The SPEARE Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 


De OTIS. We can not let that bill go through under this 
order. 

ere SMITH of Arizona. Oh, I hope the gentleman will not 
objec 

. SEERLEY. Mr.Speaker,I desire topresenta privileged 
report from the Committee on Accounts. 

e SPEAKER. Objection is made, and the gentleman from 
Iowa [Mr. SEERLEY] presents a privileged report, which the 
Clerk will read. 

Mr. OTIS. I will withdraw my objection, Mr. S er. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa . SEERLEY] 
has submitted a privileged report from the Committee.on Ac- 
counts. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The objection has been withdrawn, 
and if I can get recognition I do not think there will be any fur- 
ther objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the resolution. 

ADDITIONAL FOLDERS. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Fol 9, Mr. S bmitted the foll $ 
CCC 

“Resolved, That the Doorkeeper of the House be, and he is hereby, author- 
izedto employ fifteen additional folders in the folding room of the House for 
the purpose of folding public documents, at a compensation at the rate of 860 
each per month, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the House: Provided, 
That all such employés shall be dropped from the rolls of the Doorkeeper at 
a 8 not later than one month from the expiration of the present session 
0 ngress. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report upon the 
resolution. D 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The Committee on Accounts, to whom wasreferred the accompanying reso- 
tion, submitted by Mr. SEERLEY Fe 9, 1892, providing for the employ- 
ment of fifteen tional folders in the fol room of the Ho wore 
that the work required in the folding room, as is usual at this period of the 
session of Copperas has been so heavy as torequire the employment of addi- 
tional force. the first session of last Congress the employment of ten ad- 
ditional laborers in the folding room was provided for on the ist of March, 
TT 

The long debates that have and will occur in the House d present 
session and the interests ot the country in the subject-matters debated will 
occasion an extraordinary and cany demand for speeches, which must be 
folded and prepared for mailing in the folding room. 

The foreman of the fo! room estimates there will be over ten million 
speeches and one million books and phletsfolded. Yourcommittee there- 
fore recommend the adoption of resolution. 

Mr. SEERLEY. The Committee on Accounts have found that 
this number is absolutely essential on account of the great num- 
ber of speeches that are to be folded, and likewise on account of 
the great number of books that have to be moved and removed. 
Therefore we ask for the adoption of the resolution. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. S er, I take it for granted that there 
will have to be some increase in the number of folders. It has 
always taken place for a number of years heretofore; but never 
to so great an extent as proposed in this resolution. 

. SEERLEY. more are recommended this time. 
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Mr.HOLMAN. I think the largest number heretofore author- 
ized was twelve, and, inasmuch as we have increased the employés 
of the House rather above former experience already, I hope the 
committee will not insist on thisincrease. I therefore suggest a 
modification of the resolution to twelve, and if it is found ulti- 
mately that that number is not sufficient, we will, of course, all 
agree to an additional number; but for the present I hope we will 
retain the former number. I hope my friend will consent to that 
reduction. 

Mr. SEERLEY. I would be glad to do so, but it would be im- 
possible to get out these speeches in the folding room without 
this number. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, no; there will be no larger amount than 
there has been in former years. 

Mr. SEERLEY. The reason for getting this increased num- 
ber is not only on account of the number of speeches, but the gen- 
tleman understands, and all old members understand, that there 
isa igroat pile of books there which have to be moved and removed; 
so that so long as you keep those books there, as they are now 
kept, it will be necessary every year to keep increasing the num- 
ber employed. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That has all occurred heretofore. If it is 
found in a week or a month that the number is not sufficient, I 
will very cheerfully acquiesce in increasing the number; but we 
have already gone further than ever in increasing the number of 
House employés. 

Mr. SE EY. You say you will consent to twelve? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir; I consent to twelve. 

Mr. SEERLEY. I think it is necessary to have this whole 


number. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not want to make a motion to reduce the 
number to twelve; but we should not consent to a very material 
increase in the number of employés of the House. 

Mr. SEERLEY. You heard the statement made by the gen- 
tlemen from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] with reference to the 
books added there this haat and last year; and he said there were 
something like 313,000 books that had to be accommodated. 

Mr. HOLMAN.. Tf it is necessary hereafter, this addition can 
be granted. I do not want to make a motion to reduce the num- 
ber, and I hope my friend will make the motion himself. 

Mr.SEERLEY. U believe in adhering to the fifteen we ask for. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I will have to interpose 
a motion to reduce the number to twelve. 

Mr. SEERLEY. I yield now to the gentleman from Kentucky 
[Mr. DICKERSON]. 

Mr. DICKERSON. Mr. Speaker, I hope the House will not 
agree to the motion of the gentleman from Indiana. The Com- 
mittee on Accounts have no desire to unnecessarily increase the 
number of employes of this House. They have been influenced 
and controlled by a Democratic desire to economize as far as 
they could and do justice to the members of this House. The 
gentleman from 8 insists arbitrarily upon reducing this 
number to twelve, without having studied the conditions, it seems 
tome. If the members of this House, for the pu of enlight- 
ening themselves and voting intelligently upon this question, will 
go into the basement of this House and look at the accumulation 
of books thathave to be moved there would be no necessity for 
discussing this question at all. The gentleman from Indiana 
says that the accumulation is no greater here than heretofore. 

r. HOLMAN. I say that it is not materially greater. 

Mr. DICKERSON. It is very materially greater. 

at HOLMAN. There have been years in which it has been 

very large. 
w DICKERSON, There has been an accumulation, gradu- 
ally increasing year by year, until this basement is so crowded 
with books that there is no room for a new edition or a new pub- 
lication. These old books have been allowed to accumulate in 
the rooms occupied until it has been necessary to go out into the 
city for the purpose of hiring quarters from property owners, to 
whom we are paying enormous rent. Under the south wing of 
this Capitol, and in the other places where we have transacted 
this business, this accumulation has gone onso greatly, and they 
have to use the men to move and remove the books so much that 
there have not been enough folders to keep that matter cleared 
up. And so the accumulations have grown from year to year, 
from the Forty-ninth Congress until now. 

There are about a million copies of books that ought to have 
been distributed long ago. Gentlemen have already introduced 
resolutions directing the apportionment of those books and doc- 
uments in order that they may be distributed pro rata amongst 
members. 

Mr. BAILEY. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. DICKERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BAILEY. Does not this accumulation argue that we print 
too many books, rather than that we have an insufficient num- 
ber of employés? 

Mr. DI KERSON, Mr. Speaker, that is not a question that 


I can discuss now. It is not within the jurisdiction of the Com- 
mittee of Which Jam a member. The matter of the restriction 
upon printing is lodged with the Committee on Printing. If 
the books exist were worth publishing in the judgment of Con- 
gress it would seem that bee ought to be distributed to the nee 
ple whom they were intended to instruct and advise upon publi 
affairs, and we are here now for the purpose of asking reasona- 
ble facilities to make such distribution. 

I have been through the basement, and Iwill say to the House 
that previously I no idea of what was in it. I had been par- 
tially through it before, and thought I was ready myself to vote 
upon- this question and against having so many folders as are 
asked for, but the superintendent of the folding room persuaded 
me, in connection with my colleague on the committee, the gen- 
tleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRISWOLD], to give him a suffi- 
cient amount of my time to go through the other part of the 
basement, and I was absolutely astonished and overwhelmed at 
seeing the accumulations there. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the gentleman will state what is the 
present number of folders. 

Mr. DICKERSON. The present number is eleven. I am 
pag the gentleman has called my attention to that point. Mr. 

peaker, this Congress does not treat the folding room fairly. 
Gentlemen are put on the roll as folders“ and then they are de- 
tailed to drive wagons, to sit in front of committee rooms doing 
the work of messengers, detailed in various capacities to por 
form different services around this House, so that, while they 
are called ‘‘folders,” they in fact render no service at all in that 
direction. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Will the gentleman permit me a question at 
this point? 

Mr. DICKERSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Are not many of the employés of this House 
detailed to do work for the Doorkeeper, the janitor, and other offl- 
cers of the House? Have you any information upon that subject? 

Mr. DICKERSON. Mr. Speaker, I do not know what the gen- 
tleman means by “the janitor.” He surely does not expect one 
man to take care of this House. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMPSON. I am informed that the janitor, the Door- 
keeper, and other officers of this House are in the habit of detail- 
ing aborers to do work at their houses. 

r. DICKERSON. Mr. Speaker, thatis an exceedingly small 
aspersion to cast upon gentlemen whom this House has thought 
fit to occupy those offices, and I will not involve them in this dis- 
cussion by alluding to it any further. I do not believe that any 
gentleman who occupies any official position by the sanction of 
this House would resort to such means to obtain domestic assist- 
ance in his family. 

Mr. HEARD. Let me suggest to the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky that if there is sufficient evidence of such facts to base an 
insinuation upon it would be proper to bring the subject before 
the House by a resolution of inquiry. 

Mr. DICKERSON. I would suggest to the gentleman from 
Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON] if he desires to economize to that extent, 
or if he intends to asperse the character of the officers to whom 
he has referred, that he ought to pursue the matter by a resolu- 
tion of inquiry, and then Congress can deal with it in a proper 
manner, and if the facts are found to be as he magoei I will join 
him in driving these men from public position in disgrace. 

Mr. HEARD. So will I. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Inasmuch as some complaints upon this point 
have been made to me, and inasmuch as the gentleman has been 
engaged in investigating how some of the employés of this House 
are occupied, I did not know but he might have got some infor- 
mation on this point.. I did not put the question with the inten- 
tion of casting any aspersion upon the officers of the House, 

Mr. DICKERSON. Well, Mr. Speaker, I never assume that 
gentlemen are resorting to such questionable methods until some 
ponese proof is adduced, and in the transaction of the ordinary 

usiness of the committee of which I am a member I never in- 
tend to suspect such misconduct on the part of officers of this 
House or to follow them into their homes upon some imaginary 
charge or idle suspicion. 

Mr. FITHIAN. May I ask the gentleman a question? 

Mr. DICKERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. FITHIAN. understand that twelve employés is as large 
a number as has been employed in any Congress in the folding 


room. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Additional employés. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Yes; twelve additional employés. 

Mr. DICKERSON. I want to correct the gentleman right 
there. There is no such thing as additional employés:” 

Mr. FITHIAN. What was the original number? 

Mr. DICKERSON. There were eleven, and we are asking fif- 
teen now. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But these are in addition to the original 
eleven. There were eleven, I believe, originally, 
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Mr. DICKERSON. No, sir; not eleven. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How many were authorized to be employed 
there? 

Mr. DICKERSON. Only about six, I understand. The rest 
are detailed for other pu 8 

Mr. HOLMAN. But have we not a large number of doorkee 
ers and others who can be thus employed? The statement is ans 
that the present number employed for this service is eleven. 

Mr. PITHIAN (to Mr. DICKERSON). How many in addition 
to the eleven are you now asking? 

Mr. DICKERSON. Fifteen more. 

3 Do you say, as a member of that committee, 
that fifteen more are nece to discharge the duties of the fold- 
Ing toor, to fold the documents necessary to be folded? 

. DICKERSON. Mr. Speaker, I answer most emphatically 
that I do think they are necessary; and I believe more are nec- 


Now, the folders employed by this House are for no other pur- 
pos than to do necessary work for members. Our committee 

as looked into this matter as closely as we could. We have had 
gentlemen who desired to have their speeches distributed to 
their constituents, gentlemen who wanted to distribute books to 
their several sections of the country, clamoring to us and de- 
manding of us assistance, and complaining because we did not 
give it. Gentlemen have come to me and said that unless we 
would five sufficient assistance for this pu they would be 
compelled and did intend to Dg ons of their own pockets the 
expense of employing men to do the work that we ought to have 
these folders do. 

Mr. FITHIAN. How many additional employés were put in 
the folding room during the first session of the last Congress? 

Mr. DICKERSON. I think fourteen were put in at once: but 
I can not remember with certainty just now. 

Mr. PAYNTER. I will say to my colleague [Mr. DICKERSON] 
that some members have been paying the expense of this service 
out of their own pockets. 

Mr. DICKERSON. Iam informed just now that some mem- 
bers are to-day compelled to hire assistance to fold and distrib- 
ute the public documents to which they are entitled. 

Now, gentlemen come here and ask me on this floor questions 
about this matter. With all deference to those gentlemen,with 
the test respect for their di ition to economize, and con- 
Saring with them in the belief that itis the duty of every Dem- 
ocrat and every Representative to reduce expenditures to the 
lowest possible degree consistent with reasonable service, I say 
to them that they are acting here without investigation of the 
facts. I want any of these gentlemen who have been asking me 
questions to get up on this floor when I have taken my seat and 
say that they have been erty oe? this department, have examined 
the amount of work that the folding room is required to do; and 
if any one of them can say that he has made such an examination 
with any sort of attention, I will have some respect for his opin- 
jon as to the amount of assistance that is n Until gen- 
tlemen who object shall have thus informed themselves I shall 

their objections as simply arbitrary, and urged too much 
for the simple purpose of mal records upon this floor. g 

Mr. HO N. We all ought to wish to make a good record. 

. FITHIAN. That is what the Democratic party ought to 
be doing. 

Mr. BUSHNELL. With the consent of the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. DICKERSON] I wish to suggest whether a number 
of these folders appointed for the folding room have not been 
detailed to act as messengers of committee rooms. 

Mr. DICKERSON. Oh, yes, any number of them. 

Mr. BUSHNELL. Now, w. there be any objection to the 
employment of these additionål folders if they were asked under 
the name of 3 for committee rooms? 

Mr. HOLMAN. y should we increase the number in that 


t? 

Mr. DICKERSON. Itis true that whenever we propose to as- 
a gentleman asa messenger of a committee room we can 
always have the support of some one of the leading committees 
of this House, because they get the benefit of the arrangement, 
but I do not believe they would favor such propositions unless 
the service were necessary. Iam not going to impute to any 
committee the desire of getting a messenger for the simple pur- 
pore of clothing the chairman with a little patronage. I do not 
lieve that gentlemen would come here and upon their honor 
as Representatives ask us to assign a messenger to a particular 
committee if there was no necessity forit. Yet when we rec- 

ommend the employment of a messenger no member objects. 

In this instance we are proposing to recommend the appoint- 
ment of officers who are to serve all the members—to serve you 
promptly in the distribution of these books. I ask the gentle- 
men who want to inquire into this matter honestly and conscien- 
tiously to go into the portion of this eni which is to-day bur- 
dened with these old obsolete works and documents of all kinds, 


and they will find them occupying much valuables in rooms 
entirely suitable for the folding and distribution of printed doc- 
uments that are desirable and necessary; and they will under- 
stand why we arecompelled to go outinto the city and hire rooms 
down on Pe lyania avenue for the pu to which these 
rooms here at the House are adapted, but which can not be used 
for the reasons I have stated. It is not economy in any sense of 
the word to let these documents accumulate as they have accu- 
mulated in the past. In my judgment, it isa greater expense 
than to hire a sufficient number of men to remove them as they 
come in and get them out of the way. 

Mr. HO N. But how will you prevent the accumulation 
of documents unless you stop printing unnecessary documents? 

Mr. DICKERSON. In this way: I think the gentleman will 

that when you furnish facilities for folding, gentlemen 
who are entitled to the books can get them out without delay 
for distribution, and there will be no accumulation. 

Mr. HOLMAN. But I have never known an instance where 
any serious delay has occurred in reference to folding documents. 
There may be a delay of a day or two, but it is not material. 
an books, as a rule, are promptly folded and ready for distri- 

ution. 

Ido not wish, my friend, to go beyond what was considered 
necessary, at least at the beginning of the first session of the last 
Congress. I hope we will be a little consistent in these mat- 
ters. We objected in the first session of the last Congress to an 
increas2 of the force of employés of the House, have ob- 
jected heretofore to it steadily. We have now a very efficient 

rkeeper, and with a thoroughly competent man it does not 
seem that this force needs to be increased. 

Mr. DICKERSON. I did not yield to the gentleman froni 
meok for a speech, but will yield to him presently if he de- 
sires it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not desire additional time. 

Mr. DICKERSON. T hold in my hand a statement from the 
foreman of the folding room, showing the number of documents, 
speeches, etc., delivered and forwarded, and books, pamphlets, 
etc., folded duri the past three months.. I will not occupy 
the time of the House by reading the details, but will simply 
incorporate it at this point in my remarks. 

The document referred to is as follows: 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED STATES. 
Washington, D. C., March 2, 1892. 

DEAR SIR: The following account shows the amount of documents, 

speeches, etc., delivered to and forwarded from this nt, also 


amount of books, pamphlets, and maps folded during the past three months; 
also Ss unfolded books, pamphlets, and maps on hand, and the 
total number of documents in stock at present date. 
Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
J. M. McKAY, 


Foreman Folding Room. 


Hon. W. W. DICKERSON. 


62, 149 

70,740 

1, 306 

170 

447 

151 

—— — Pb ß —U—i 1,500 

FFF rai eaanancen sae 55, 843 

sive 2 85 

-- 69,500 

torwarded Bags, 40 books to bag. 627 

e Be tan bene en acne TSOA S ORE A0 337 

Maps forwarded by mail A 316 

Maps folded 700 
February, 1892: 

Books recei 52, 568 

Books folded 61, 513 

S; hes received 83, 350 

Ss pice folded 65, 050 

o 575 

Mail to rooms 578 

ps received 1,500 

—— 8 900 

aps mail 276 
Total . — 

Books received in three months 170, 560 

Books folded in three months 178, 762 

Average amount of books sent out in three months 143, 720 

Unfolded books on hand 000 

Unfolded pamphlets on hand 000 

Unfolded . A AE EERE A A NAE E A A EEE EA 000 

Books in s , (pamphlets, e 000 


Books, maps, and pamphlets received during Fifty-first Congress, 1,347,400. 

the present Congress 1,500,000 books and Ed 
and from 7, 000. 000 to 10,000,000 speeches this session (first session Fifty- 
second Congress) 


i 
Speeches received during the present Co 176,100. 
Amount of books and hlets received during the present Congress, 273,- 
760 (to be placed to 9 


Mr. SEERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous ques- 
tion on the adoption of the resolution. 
Mr. FITHI I hope the previous question will not be or- 
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dered. I think there are gentlemen who would like to be heard 
on this question in view of the statements which have been made. 
I do not think the committee ought to take up all the time. 
The SPEAKER. The motion is not debateable. The gentle- 
man from Iowa demands the previous question. 
The question was taken; but before the announcement of the 
vote Mr. FIrHIAN demanded a division. 


3 division 

Mr. SEERLEY said: Mr. Speaker, I will withdraw the mo- 
tion in deference to the wishes of gentlemen, and yield ten minutes 
to the gentleman from Illinois . FITHIAN]. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Speaker, it is not my purpose to make 
any record here upon this question, I will say in response to the 
gentleman from Kentucky; but I am not willing that these extra 
employés shall be given to the Doorkeeper unless it be shown that 
the additional force is reall 3 Jam informed that in 
the first session of the last public documents sent to 
the folding room were promptly folded. No member of the 
House had any trouble in having documents that were sent there 
folded in proper and due time for distribution. 

I do not want my friend from Kentucky to insinuate that I am 
afalse economist. But, Mr. Speaker, the Democratic party, now 
in the majority in this House, is responsible for the 3 
tion of the affairs of the House. We can not follow the example 
of the Republican Congress and create more officeholders here 
for the purpose, in my judgment, of satisfying the demands of 
some members here for more places. I am already informed, sir, 
that there are members in this House who have accredited to 
their several districts five or six employés while other members 
on the floor are without a single employé in the various offices 
of this House. That is not a question of economy, but it is a 

uestion of fair distribution of these places to the members of this 
is ag , and the necessity of this additional number of em- 
ployés. 

I am opposed, sir, to giving the whole roll of the employés of 
this House to one or two localities. Iam ch. pene to distribut- 
ing the employés of this House to a few favored members because 
they have served here a number of years and have perhaps more 
influence in securing appointments than other members. I am 
satisfied that there are to-day on the pay roll of this House enough 
employés—you may call them messengers, clerks, or by whatever 
name you choose—to fold 8 that is printed, and to 
fold them 8 and have them ready to be sent out by mem- 
bers whenever they choose to send them. 

Mr. DICKERSON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. FITHIAN. With due respect to my friend from Ken- 
tucky—— 

Nr. DICKERSON. I answered eve 

Mr. FITHIAN. Very well; what is it 

Mr. DICKERSON. If, as I understand you to say, the mes- 
sengers requested by the several committees here are not neces- 
sary, I Haan like the gentleman to state what committee has 
rane request for an unnecessary appointment, or what commit- 
tes has made such request that t not to have it granted? 

Mr. FITHIAN. I do not particularize, Mr. Speaker; but I 
know that there are employés of this House who attend as mes- 
sengers upon committees, perhaps for one hour, during the meet- 
ing of the committees, who, the rest of the time, have absolutely 
nothing to do, and who do nothin g. 

Mr. HEARD. Why not have them sppornied as messe 
instead of appointed as folders and then have them detailed? 

Mr. FITHIAN. Let them be appointed as messengers or by 
any other title, and let them be detailed when they are not en- 
gaged in the service at the doors of the House in the com- 
mittees to perform this work in the folding room. 

Why; at every door of this House there are posted two to four 
men to attend each door, It is not necessary that all of these 
employés should be there to discharge that oneduty. Twomes- 
sengers are enough at each of the importi doors of this House. 
One messenger can attend to both the idential and diplomatic 
galleries up there, that are empty week after week. Detail one 
of those gentlemen to go and rag ae this work in the foldin 
room. Take away one or two men from the east door there an 
detail them to do this folding work. Take away an extra man 
or two from the other doors and detail them to do this work. If 
we keep on creating additional employés at the request of the 
officers of the House, backed up by the demands of members who 
want more employés, who each wish an extra man or two to do 
their service or their bidding, the Democratic party in this 
House soon will build up another billion-dollar Co to the 
everlasting disgrace of this Democratic majority. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] This is not false economy; it is a demand, 
so far as I am concerned, to require the ag we have now 
upon the pay rolls to do an honest day’s work for the money they 
receive. 

Mr. BRETZ. Such as we have to do. 


* of yours. 


ers 


Mr. FITHIAN. Such as we have to do—such as members do 
who come here and attend continuously upon the sessions of the 
House. I dare say that neither the Clerk, the Doorkeeper, nor 
any other officer of this House would not say upon his oath, or 
make a candid statement that there were not plenty of employés 
e in the many different capacities in which they are en- 

, who, if they were detailed to do this work, could do it all 
and then have plenty of time to rest. 

This house meets at 12 o’clock every day. Its sessions con- 
tinue until about 5. These men are paid good salaries for the 
services they render. There are at least two hours in the morn- 
ing when these gentlemen who are at the doors, except one, 
could be engaged in the folding room in doing work that 
the Committee on Accounts demand that they shall have fifteen 
more extra employés to do. 

Mr. DIC N. Do you not know that they have to work 
Sundays during the summer, time and time again, in order to 
half accommodate the people? 

Mr. FITHIAN. Well, they may work Sundays, but I have 
been to this Capitol sometimes on the Sabbath day, when I did 
not go to church—— 

Mr. WILSON of Missouri. They might detail some of the 


to assist. 
re: FITHIAN. Yes, my friend from Missouri says they could 
detail some of these to do this work, for that matter; but 
as I was saying, I have been in this House on Sunday, and I have 
never found any employés working on the Sabbath. I do not de- 
mand of any employé of this House that he shall work on the 
Sabbath day; but I do demand, Mr. Speaker, that those who are 
upon the pay rolls should be required to render a day’s work for 
a day’s pay; and I say they are not doing that under the admin- 
istration of this House, and I do not believe they have done it in 


any other e Ha 
. WILSON of Washington. They quit 2 at 4o’clock. 

Mr. FITHAIN. I know, Mr. eee that there are plenty 
of men throughout this country who would like to take these 
places, created by this House, at the salaries that these employés 
receive and work ten hoursevery day. There are plenty of men 
laboring on the farms and in the shops at the different trades 
who work for a dollar a day who render more service, more hours 
of labor, more hours of hard, diligent toil than these employés 
do here in three or four Yet simply because they get upon 
the pay rolls they regard it as a private snap that does not re- 
quire any work except what is necessarily absolutely compul- 
sory upon them. 

fing. and Dochage sever will Anring IEIR INACE. TDA 
meeting, and perhaps never uring ngress. ese 
committees have clerks at $6 per day, doing what? Nothing, 
unless it be the private work of the chairmen of these do-nothing 
committees. Detail some of these committee clerks and let 
them do some work in the folding room. 

I asked when this question was here a few weeks to give 
an additional number of messengers to this side of the House, to 
offset the number that had been granted to that side of the House, 
that one of the gentlemen who was sitting there in those two 

eries should be detailed to perform this work; and I do insist 
now that that should be done. 

Mr. SEERLEY. Mr. Speaker, Irenew my motion for the pre- 
vious question. , 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman demands the previous ques- 
tion on the resolution and amendment. 

Mr. BERGEN. I would like to have a minute or two. 

The question was put; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. COX of Tennessee. I for a division. 

The House divided; and there Were—ayes 83; noes 8. 

Mr. BERGEN. No quorum, Mr. S er. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey makes tho 
point of no quorum. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. SEERLEY] 
and the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BERGEN] will take 
their place as tellers. 

The House again divided, and tellers reported 107 in the af- 
firmative. 

Pending further count 

Mr. DOCKERY said: I ask unanimous consent that the previ- 
ous question be considered as ordered on the resolution and 
amendment; and in connection with that, that the gentleman 
from New Jerse . BERGEN] be allowed five minutes for debate. 

The SPE Does the gentleman withdraw the point of 
noquorum. The Chair will not put any motion for unanimous 


consent the point of no quorum. 
Mr. BERGEN. T ould withdraw the point on the passage of 
that motion. 


Mr. BAILEY. I would renew it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas renews it. 

Mr. SEERLEY. Mr. Speaker, I demand the yeas and nays on 
ordering the previous question. 
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Mr. DOCKERY. Does the gentleman in charge of the resolu- 
tion demand the yeas and nays? l 

The SP It is necessary to take some step to obtain a 
quorum, The gentleman demands the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 175, nays 14, 


not voting 141; as follows: 
YEAS—175. 
Alderson, een Kil 5 Randall, 
Alexander, Da Kribbs, Rayner, 
Allen, Daniel, Kyle, Richardson, 
Amerman, Davis, Lane, Rife, 
Atkinson, De Armond, Lanham, Robertson, La. 
Babbitt, De Forest, Lapham, ~ Rockwell, 
B erson, Layton, Rusk, 
Bartine, Dixon, wis, Sayers, 
Barwig, an, Little, Scull, 
Beeman, Dockery, Livingston, Seerley, 
Belden, Donovan, ng Shively, 
Belknap, Dungan, L; ch, Shonk, 
Beltzhoover, Durborow, allory, A 
tley, n eer, Smith, 
lount, Png h, McClellan, Snow, 
Boatner. Enloe, A ’ 
Branch, Epes, McGann, S ouse, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Everett, McKaig, Steve: 
tz, Forney, McKenna, Ste „Il. 
Broderick. Fowler, ‘eMillin, Stone, C. W 
Brookshire, A cRae, Stone, Ky. 
Brosius, Gillespie, Meredith, Storer, 
3 95 8 a er, Stout, 
an, orman, er, P, 
Buchansn, Va. Grady, Mitchell, Taylor, III 
Bunn, Greenleaf, Montgomery, Taylor, J. D. 
aaan Griswold, oore, Terry, 
Bushne Grout, Moses, Tillman, 
oe, Hallowell, Sera 3 
um, Halvorson, ‘Ferral an Horn, 
Caminetti, Hamilton, Otis, Walker, 
Cape Owens, Warner, 
Oaruth. Page, R. I 
Causey, Haugen, Page, Md. Wheeler, Mich. 
Chipms He: Patterson, Tenn. Wilcox 
an, + 
Olney: Henderson, N Cc. ton, Wil III. 
Cobb, Mo. Hitt, ‘ayne, Wilson, 
Ho! Paynter, Wilson, Mo. 
Coolidge, Hooker, N. X. Wilson, W. Va. 
Hohen f tee 3 wee 
og 
S Houk, Ohio Price, Youmans. 
berson, em, Raines, 
NAYS—14. 
Bailey, Cowles, Funston, Perkins, 
Busey, Cox, N. Y. Gantz, Watson. 
Clark, Wyo. Cox, Tenn. O'Donnell, 
over, Fi O'Neill, Pa. 
NOT VOTING—I41. 
Abbott. Crawford, Ketcham, Russell, 
Andrew, i Lagan, Sanford, 
old, Curtis, Lawson, Ga. Scott, 
8 Lawson, Va. Shell, 
Benge Bony: fene e 
ergen unphy, r, Ga. 
Bingham, Lind, Stahinecker, 
B s Elliott, Lockwood, Stephenson, 
Bland, Enochs, Lodge, Stew: Tex. 
Boutelle, rer ida Loud, aoe 15258 
tch, Magner, e, 
— Mansur, Sweet, 
Brawley, an, Tarsney, 
ese ee, eee 
er, Š or, E. B. 
7 Hall, McKinney, Taylor, V. A. 
Buchanan, N. J. Harmer, Milliken, To i" 
Bullock, Harter, ‘Tracey, 
T Hay 2 Turpin. 
e5, SW ’ 
Cable, Ha; Ohio N W: h, 
us, Henderson, Iowa Oa W. 
Caldwell, Hen O'Neil, Mass, Waugh, 
8 s Herbert, O'Neill, Mo. Weadock, 
Castle, th ever, 
Hoar, Pattison, Ohio Wheeler, Ala. 
Cate, Hooker, Miss. te, 
Cheatham, Houk, Tenn. er, Whiting, 
r Huff, Pierce, Wiliams, 
Cobb, Hull, Powers, N. C. 
Cob Johnson, Ind uackenbush, Wilson, Wash. 
K Johnson, Sa olverton, 
Compton, Johnston, Ohio Reed, Wright. 
Coombs, Jo Reilly, 
Coo Jolley, eg boat 
Orato, 4 x. Jones, Robinson, Pa. 
So the previous question was ordered. 


Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina, Mr. Speaker, my col- 
league, Mr. CRAWFORD, is detained from his seat on account of 
sickness. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. SPRINGER with Mr. REED. 

Mr. PATTISON of Ohio with Mr. MORSE. 

Mr. CUMMINGS with Mr. SWEET. 

Mr. MCKINNEY with Mr, TAYLOR of Tennessee. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi with Mr. Ray. 

Mr. BROwWN with Mr. RUSSELL. 

Mr. TARSNEY with Mr. ENOCHS. 

Mr. WHITING with Mr. BURROWS. 


Mr. GEISSENHAINER with Mr, BERGEN. 

Mr. TURPIN with Mr. CALDWELL. 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama with Mr. KETCHAM. 

Mr. HERBERT with Mr. BOUTELLE. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas with Mr. DINGLEY. 

For this day: 

Mr. OUTHWAITE with Mr, PICKLER. 

Mr. HAYNES of Ohio with Mr. WAUGH. 

Mr. CRAWFORD with Mr. BELKNAP. 

Mr. LAwson of Virginia with Mr. HOUK of Tennessee. 

Mr. WEADOOK with Mr. BELDEN. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama with Mr. WRIGHT. 

Mr. CABLE with Mr. MILLIKEN. 

Mr. FORMAN with Mr, BUCHANAN of New Jersey. 

Mr. SHELL with Mr. SANFORD. 

Mr. BACON with Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. 

Mr. Scorr with Mr. REYBURN. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carolina with Mr. DOLLIVER. 

Mr. Coomss with Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. CADMUS with Mr. WEVER. 

Mr. ABBOTT with Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. ARNOLD with Mr. FLICK. 

Mr. WARWICK with Mr. VINCENT A. TAYLOR. 

Mr. CATE with Mr. HUFF. 

Mr. COMPTON with Mr. HULL. 

Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri with Mr. BowERS.- 

Mr. REILLY with Mr. STEPHENSON. 

Mr. HALL with Mr. TOWNSEND. 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts with Mr. COGSWELL. 

Mr. PEEL with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois, on al litical 
questions, and on the Bland silver bill. If present, Mr. PEEL 
would vote ‘‘aye” in all its stages, Mr. HENDERSON would vote 
no“ on the main question. 

Mr. HATCH with Mr. HARMER, for ten days. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa with Mr. BOWMAN, from March 14 
to 17, both days included. à 
0 TOEN OOD with Mr. QUACKENBUSH, from March 16 to 

arc 0 
s 1 Ezra B. TAYLOR with Mr. OATES, from March 14 to April 

7 

Mr. ENOCHS. Mr. Speaker, I find that I am paired with the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. TARSNEY].on all political ques- 
tions. I did not suppose t this was a ponon question, and 
voted “ ay;“ but it seems to have taken that shute, and I wish 
to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to announce that my col- 
league [Mr. CATE] is detained from the House by sickness. 

he result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
The SPEAKER. The question now is on the amendment pro- 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], which is 
to strike out 15, and insert 12.“ 

The question was put, and the Speaker announced that the 
“aves” seemed to have it. 

Mr, SEERLEY. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 23, noes 41; so the 
amendment was rejected. : 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The question was put, and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes“ seemed to have it. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 68, noes 23. 

Mr. FITHIAN. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were e ee 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 101, nays 76, not 
voting 153; as follows: 


YEAS—101. 
Alderson, Dickerson, Johnstone,S.C. Post, 
3 e 27 bS, TPES 
en, novan, apham, yner, 
Bankhead, Livingston, Richardson, 
Barwig, Durborow, ` Robertson, La. 
Bentley, ory, Rockwell, 
Enloe, N Rusk, 
Bland, Everett, tin, Seerley, 
Blount, Forney, McClellan, Shively, 
runner, $ M ppan 
Bun A Geissenhainer, McKenna, 8 ouse, 
Bushnell, G t, cMill Stevens, 
Butler, Gorman, Meredith, Stone, G. W 
Byrns, Greenleaf, Meyer, Stone, Ky. 
Capehart, Griswold, Mitchell, Stout, 
Caruth, Grout, Moses, Stump, 
Causey, Hallowell, Mutchler, 4 
Chi Hamilton, oO’ ; Van Horn, 
Cobb, Mo. Hare, O'Neill, Pa. 
burn, Haugen, Owens, Wheeler, Mich, 
Covert, Hi Pago, illcox, 
À Hem: Patterson, Tenn. Wolverton, 
Y, Pa. Patton, Youmans. 
Cul Hopkins, Ul. Paynter, 
Daniell, uk, Ohio 
De Forest, Johnson, N. Dak. Pendleton, 
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NAYS—76. 
Kilgore, Scull, 
Kyle, Shonk, 
e, Simpson, 
Smith, 
am Snow, 
cKeighan, S „III. 
Rae, Stockdale, 
, Taylor, Ill. 
Montgomery, Taylor, J. D. 
oore, r 
O'Donnell, Tilman, 
Otis, Watson, 
Parrett, ike, 
Payne, Williams, III. 
Per Wilson. Ky: 
Pierce, Wilson, Wash. 
Raines, W. Mo. 
Rife, W. 
Sayers. Wise. 
NOT VOTING—153. 
Jones, Reyburn, 
Ketcham, Ro Pa. 
Russell. 
Lawson, Va. Sanford, 
Lawson, Ga. Scott, 
m, Shell, 
omer oe Sa 
r, Ga. pringer, 
Le Stahinecker, 
Lind, Stephenson, 
Little, Stewart, Tex. 
Lockwood, Stone, W. A. 
Lodge, Storer, 
Loud, Sweet, 
er, ey, 
McAleer, Taylor, Tenn. 
M if Taylor, 
McGann, Taylor, V. A. 
McKaig, 
cKinney, 5 
Milliken, Tucker, 
Morse, Wadsworth, 
Walker, 
Norton, ‘Warner, 
O'Neil, Mass. talasa — 
O'Neill, Mo. Weadock, 
ithwaite, ever, 
Page, R. I. ‘Wheeler, Ala. 
Pattison, Ohio te, 
Peel, Whiting, 
Pickler, Williams, 
Powers, W. N.C. 
e Wilson, W. Va. 
a Wright. 
y. 
Reed, 
Reilly, 


The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. DICKERSON moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution was adopted, and also moved that the motion to re- 
consider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

DISEASES OF THE HORSE, 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to presenta privi- 
leged report. 

Vr. MCMILLIN. T hope the gentleman will withhold that for 
a moment. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Theld it over from yesterday till to-day, 
and I would like to get it considered use there are so many 
demands for the book to which the report relates. It will take 
but a short time to dispose of it. 

The report was read, as follows: 


print additional copies of the Special Report on the Diseases of the Horse, 
and direct me to a concurrent resolution as a substitute for all the 


ding resolutions, and to recommend its The concurrent reso- 
fation offered as a substitute provides for the publication of 45,000 additional 
copies of said work. Already there have been ted 140,000 copies of the 


„ and 40, copies upon the requisi- 


y 
the number recommended by the committee is sufficient to meet any fair 
and legitimate demand for more copies. This will give to each Senator and 
member a little over 100 copies. 
The estimated cost of printing same is $27,000. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous 
question. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, I wish to offer an amendment. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Icannotyield foran amendment. This 
will give us over 100 copies apiece and that, I think, is sufficient. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The concurrent resolution was adopted. 

Mr. RICHARDSON moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the concurrent resolution was adopted, and also moved that the 
motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 


The latter motion was ed to. 

On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON the House concurrent reso- 
lutions H. Res. 73, H. Res. 27, and H. Res. 25, on the same sub- 
ject, were laid on the table. 


CORRECTION OF THE RULES. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make a privi- 
leged request, the necessity for which arises out of the order for 
the publication of the rules which has been made. I find there 
is an error in paragraph 1 of Rule XV, to which I ask attention. 
That paragraph is as follows: 

Upon every roll call, the names of the members shall be called alphabetic- 
ally a eee. 8 two or more have the same surname, in which 
case the name of the State shall be added: andif there be two such members 
from the same State, the whole name shall be called; and after the roll has 
been once called, the Clerk shall call in their alphabetical order the names of 
those not voting; and thereafter the Speaker shall not entertain a request to 
record a vote or announce a pair. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the words “ or announce a pair” should not 
be in the rule, because after the second roll call is the time when, 
under the rules the pairs are required to be announced. 

The SPEAKER ere is nonecessity to call attention tothat 
in the House. That can be corrected by a reprint of the rule. 
the Journal must show what the rules of the House are, and the 
Chair ya order the rules to be printed in accordance with the 
Journal. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. But, Mr. Speaker, the Journal also con- 
tains that error, and therefore I ask that the words be struck 


out. 

The SPEAKER. That can not be done except by unanimous 
consent. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I ask unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. The Chairwill have the matter looked into. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Will the Chair indulge me while I read 
clause 2 of Rule VIII? It is as follows: 

Pairs shall be announced by the Clerk, after the completion of the second 
roll call. from a written list furnished him, etc. 

It will ba seen, therefore, that the proper time for the announce- 
ment of the pairs is at the conclusion of the second roll call,while 
this first paragraph of Rule XV provides that it shall not be in 
order to announce a pair at that time. Clearly these words 
ought to go out. 

The SPEAKER. Ofcourse the Chair can not determine, with- 
out taking time to examine and consider the matter, whether 
the words properly belong there or not. 

Mr. Mc Mr. Speaker, Isuggest that the best course 
would be to let this matter go over until to-morrow. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Well, it will come up to-morrow just as 
it comes upao 

The SP To come up properly it must come from the 
Committee on Rules; it can not come up in any other way except 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The House has ordered the rules printed, 
and these words which I desire to have stricken out are now in 
the rules. Unless the Committee on Rules will take jurisdic- 
tion, the matter must be reached in the way I am now seeking 
to reach it. 

The SPEAKER. Of course if the gentleman would call the 
attention of the committee to the matter, it would be considered. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I am doing that now in what I have 
considered a proper way. 

The SPEAKE The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Mo- 
MILLIN] demands the regular order, which is the call öf com- 
mittees for reports. 


SPECIAL REPORT ON DISEASES OF THE HORSE. 


Mr. ALEXANDER, from the Committee on Agriculture, re- 
rted, as a substitute for House bill No. 326, a joint resolution 
H. Res. 109) to print 127,800 copies of the special report on Dis- 
eases of the Horse; which was read a first and second time, re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and, with the accompany report, ordered to be printed. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. r. Speaker, is it necessary to reserve 

a pointof order st the bill just read? If so, I desire to do so. 
he SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand the gentle- 
man. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The Committee on Agriculture has just 
reported a joint resolution providing for printing, and upon that 
I wish to reserve points of order if necessary. 

The SPEAKER. That can be done whenever the bill is called 
up. 

: MUSTER AND PAY OF VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS, ETC. 

Mr. ROCKWELL, from the Committee on Mili Affairs, 
reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 6649) to extend the pro- 
visions of an act to provide for the muster and pay of certain 
officers and enlisted men of the volunteer forces; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


1892. 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Mr. ROCKWELL also, from the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, reported back adversely bills of the following titles; which 
were severally laid on the table, and the accompanying reports 
ordered to be printed: 

A bill (H. R. 107) to equalize the bounties of soldiers who served 
in the late war for the Union; 

A bill (H. R. 332) removing disabilities from certain officers; 

A bill (H. R. 2726) removing disabilities from certain officers; 

A bill (H. R. 5561) directing the payment of bounties to vet- 
eran volunteers who were promoted after reénlistment; 

A bill (H. R. 97) providing for the amendment of the military 
records of honorably discharged soldiers in cases of enlistment 
under assumed names; and 

A bill (H. R. 3735) concerning the rank and pay of soldiers who 
did duty as officers in the war of 1861. 

SOLDIERS IN LATE WAR AND MEXICAN WAR. 

Mr. PATTON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 6650) to amend section 9 of 
an act for the relief of certain volunteer and regular soldiers of 
the late war and of the war with Mexico; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ADMISSION OF NEW MEXICO. 

Mr. JOSEPH, from the Committee on Territories, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 7136) to enable the people of New 
Mexico to form a constitution and State Nel sr and to be 
admitted into the Union on an equal footing with the original 
States; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole on 
the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. P INS. By agreement in the Committee on Terri- 
tories, the minority of the committee reserved the privilege of 
filing hereafter their views. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the minority of the 
committee will have the privilege of filing their views hereafter, 
to be printed. 

There was no objection. 

ADMISSION OF ARIZONA. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona, from the Committee on Territories, 
reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 7204) to provide for the 
admission of the State of Arizona into the Union, and for other 
pu ; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PE S. The minority of the committee desire also in 
reference to this bill the privilege of filing their views. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no 5 will be ted 
to the minority of the committee to file hereafter their views, to 
be printed. i 

ere was no objection. 
SALE OF LOT, HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 

Mr. WARNER, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 5059) to author- 
ize sale of lot 8, block 93, city of Hot Springs, by school directors 
thereof, and use of proceeds for school purposes; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

CHARGES AGAINST JUDGE ANDREW P. M’CORMICK. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT, from the Committee on the Judiciary, sub- 
mitted a report, which was read as follows: 
refer- 


for 
in- 
our committee therefore 
report back the resolution and recommend that it be not adopted. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. I ask that this report be adopted, and 
that the resolution heretofore referred to the committee be laid 
on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks that the 
House proceed to the consideration of this report. 

Mr. BURROWS. What is it? 

The SPEAKER. The report from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, for which immediate consideration is asked, will be again 
read 


The report was again read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the report? 

Mr. CULBERSON. I hope there will be no objection and that 
the report will be adopted. 
ee being no objection, the report was considered and 

0 - 

On motion of Mr. GOODNIGHT, the motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. Je 
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The SPEAKER. In the absence of * the original res- 
olution will be ordered to lie upon the table. 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION. 


Mr. STUMP. Mr. Speaker, I am instructed by the Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization to ask unanimous con- 
sent of the House that the committee may have leave to sit dur- 
ang phe sessions of the House. 

ere was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. COOPER, for one week, on account of important business. 
To Mr. CRAWFORD, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 
To Mr. BOATNER, for ten days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, 
announced that the Senate had without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 3980) raning theactof the Sixteenth Territorial Leg- 
islatiye Assembly of Arizona, approved March 19, 1891, making 
appropriation in aid of Arizona’s exhibit atthe World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition. 

It also announced that the Senate had passed bills of the fol- 
n in which concurrence was requested: 

A bill (S, 869) to provide an American register for the barge 
Sea Bird, of Perth Amboy, N. J.; and 

A bill (S. 1952) to amend an act entitled An act to amend the 
statutes in relation to immediate transportation of dutiable R 
and for other purposes,” approved June 10, A. D. 1880, by ex- 
tending the privileges of the seventh section thereof to the port 
of St. Augustine, Fla. 

It also announced that the Senate had passed the following con- 
current resolution: 


It also announced that the Senate had passed the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the Senate aee to the amendment of the House of Rep- 
resentatives to the bill (S. 1057) to punish the unlawful appropriation of 
the use of the property of another in the District of Columbia. 


DUTY ON WOOL AND WOOLEN GOODS. 


Mr. McMILLIN. I move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
further consideration of revenue bills. 

The motion was ba Mae to. 

The House acco gly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. BLOUNT in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. 5 from Texas p: SAYERS] 
is recognized for the remainder of the time yielded to him by 
the gentleman from Missouri when the committee last rose. 

Mr. SAYERS. Mr. Chairman, the question of expenditure is 
no less interesting and important than that of taxation. Both 
are vital elements in governmental administration. With one 
hand the Government lays burdens upon the ple in the form 
of taxation, and with the other hand it takes from the Tre: 
the revenue which comes from the burdens thus im an 
uses it in the performance of its constitutional and legislative 
functions. In either ease a just regard for those by whom Govern- 
ment has been established, and for whom it is maintained, de- 
mands that wisdom, impartiality, and frugality should be strictl 
and continuously observed, to the end that the objects for which 
it was ordained shall be fully accomplished. 

In discussions that have heretofore occupied the attention of 
the House during its present session there has been no refer- 
ence whatever to the expenditures by the present Administra- 
tion as com with those of its predecessors. 

I shall devote the time, courteously yielded me by the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. DocKERY], to a statement of such ex- 

nditures, refe very briefly to such items as may be most 

mportant in their character. h 

he expenditures, Mr. Chairman, for the year 1883 were $310,- 
916,830.15; for 1884, $287,452,203.14; for 1887, $316,769,789.36; for 
185 . for 1890, 8378, 922, 808.58; and for 1891, $431,- 

I have not included in these sums either the sinking fund for 
the public debt, which should be annually set apart as is re- 
quired by law, or the principal of the bonds that were purchased 
and retired during the years named; nor have I taken the ex- 
penditures for the years 1885 and 1889, because each of those 
years were parts of two Administrations. 

It will be seen from the tables, which I will append to my re- 
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marks, that the expenditures during 1886 were less than during 
the two next succeeding years. 
Thus, Mr. Chairman, we will have, for com 


rison, two years 
of expenditures for each of three Administra ms, Mr. Arthur’s, 
Mr. Cleveland’s, and General Harrison’s. 
From these tables we find thatthe expenditures of 1887 and 1888 
exceeded those of 1883 and 1884 by $39,020,733.99, and that those 
of 1890 and 1891 were in excess of those of 1887 and 1888 by $173,- 
238,732.37. It will also be observed, Mr. Chairman, that the 
nsion san ponat eee during 1887 and 1888 exceeded 
ose of 1 and 1 by $56,659,997.43, which will more than 
com te the difference between these particular years. 

But these classes of expenditures—the pension and postal serv- 
ice—can not account for the difference in expenditure between 
1887 and 1888 on the one hand, and 1890 and 1891 on the other. 

Mr. DOCKERY. If I understand the gentleman from Texas, 
he does not include the current fiscal year, for the reason that it 
is impossible now to secure the total of such expenditures. 

Mr. SAYERS. The present fiscal year is not included for the 
reason given by the gentleman. 

Mr. DOC Y. But, ofcourse, it is understood by the House 
that the expenditures for the present fiscal year will exceed those 
of any of the prior years. 

. SAY ERS. Certainly. I desire now, Mr. Chairman, to 
ask the especial attention of the committee to two items in the 
expenditures for 1891; that is, tothe item of $10,401,220.61, under 
the head of Premium on purchase of bonds,” and to that of 
$5,408,871.12, under the haat of Payment of interest on bonds 
issued to Pacific railroads.” 

It will be noticed, Mr. Chairman, that the latter item is much 
larger for 1891 than for previous years. This is to be accounted 
for in the prepayment of interest, before it was due, on these 
bonds to the extent of $1,530,050.40, a favor that is not usually 
accorded other creditors of the Government. 

The Treasurer of the United States has informed me that 
bonds covering the public debt of the United States, whose prin- 
cipals aggregated 242.641.250 and would fall due in 1907, were 
redeemed during the fiscal year 1891 by paying to the holders 
of such bonds not only their principal and interest, but in addi- 
tion thereto a premium reac e large sum of $10,331,138.99, 
and being almost 25 per cent of the face value of the bonds. 

At the very time these heavy payments were made there was 
outstanding a large amount of bonds that would fall due a very 
few months later, that is, in September, 1891. 

Notwithstanding the Department was fully advised 
of the fact that under the operation of the tariff law then and 
now in force the revenue would be largely below that of preced- 
ing years, and that there would not be sufficient money in the 
Treasury without encroaching on the reserve and trust funds to 
meet current expenditures and also to redeem the bonds that 
would fall duein the follo September, we thus find that 
the bonds due in 1907, and to the extent of $42,641,250, with u 
premium of $10,331,138.99, were paid off, to nothing of the 
proper mest of interest on the Pacific Rai bonds before it 
was due. 

What was the consequence of this policy, Mr. Chairman? 

In 8 a when ans honde 10 en falling due were 
presen or paymen o Secretary of the Treasury was com- 
lied to exercise a doubtful power and to continue them, at a 

8550 rate of interest, to the extent of 825,364,500. 

It was such financiering as this that has brought our Treasury 

into its present condition. 

Under no other representative government would such a policy 
be tolerated, and were such a thing to occur in England the 
ministry that permitted it would not live a month after the fact 
had become known and after Parliament had convened. 

But, sir, it is to the enormity of the expenditure during the 

ear 1891 that I would allude. It 3 understand, a 


ndamental and well- rinciple 8 correct 
administration of governmental affairs that as popula n grows 
the rate of expenditure per capita should decline, and that as 


wealth increases the rate of taxation per capita should decrease. 
It needs no argument, Mr, Chairman, to convince the intelligent 
and tapro manod mind of the entire correctness of this proposi- 
tion. Ithas long since become an axiom, and it needs only to be 
stated to carry conviction. 

Sir, how has this principle been observed during the past two 
decades of our Government? Our great and expensive civil war 
terminated more than a quarter of a century ago, and the time 
has been amply sufficient to return from the extravagance of the 
war period to the frugality of peace. It is no answer to the 
charge against our present enormous and unnecessary expendi- 
tures to say that the country is growing and that public expendi- 
tures may properly take a corresponding growth. 

Such a reply can be fairly met with the statement that an in- 
crease of population and of wealth should cause a corresponding 

, për capita, in expenditure and taxation. 
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In 1860, Mr. Chairman, the population of this country amounted 
to 31,443,321, and the expenditures of the Federal ernment 


to $71,648,;665.88. 

This shows the rate of expenditure per capita for that year to 
be $2.22. How wasitin 1891? The populss m for 1891, accord- 
ing to the estimates of the Treasury Department, was 63,975,000 
and the total expenditures of the Government were $581,761,- 
652.66, making a per capita expenditure of $9.09, an increase 
of $6.87 over 1860. 

And how has it been as to taxation? 

In 1860 the wealth of this country segregated $16,159,616,068 
and the rate of taxation imposed by the Federal Government did 
not exceed an average of 19 per cent. It has not been possible for 
me to ascertain the value of the wealth of the country for 1891. 
In 1880, however, it reached, in its totality, $43,642,000,000, and 
since then, as will be admitted by all, it has vastly and wonder- 
fully increased. ; 

In 1891, notwithstanding the fact that the revenue accruing 
from internal taxation amounted for that year to $145,686,249.44, 
the rate of taxation was greater and is now greater than an aver- 
age of 55 per cent, being an excess of 36 pee cent over 1860, and 
that, too, with the internal revenue added. ; 

Notwithstanding our great increase in population and wealth, 
the rate of expenditure and also that of taxation, per capita, has 
also increased oroad justification, and entirely contrary to the 
principle to which I have alluded and which should control the 
administration of every representative government. 

Mr. Chairman, the Democrats of t House may not, and 
doubtless will not, be able to secure a reform and reduction of 
taxation, however 1 it is to be desired, at the present ses- 
sion, but they can, if they will, reduce previous Ne 
without impairing the public service. It is estimated that the 
revenues, including postal receipts, for the coming fiscal year 
will reach $455,336,350.44. 

Deducting from this amount that estimated as required for the 
sinking fund, $48,632,000, we will have left 8406, 704,350.44. The 
appropriations for the fiscal year 1893 can be, and ought to be 
brought largely within this sum, and the stepshould be at once 
and firmly taken toward a return to the principle which dimin- 
ishes expenditure as the ulation increases. 

But, Mr. Chairman, our Republican friends have sought to 
1 8 the enormous appropriations and expenditure, whenever 

eir r party has been in power, upon the further plea that the 
or} vil war is in a great measure responsible for their magni- 
tude. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], whom I regret not 
to see in his seat, in a labored effort made this House some 
weeks since, defended his party and his administration upon that 
line of argument. 

I will meet him upon his own chosen ground and will eliminate 
from the expenditures for the years which I have selected, as 
will be seen from the second table, all expenditures for the re- 
fund of the direct tax levied under act of August5, 1861, pers 
of interest on the public aeni, payment of interest on bonds is- 
sued to Pacific S E premium on purchase of bonds, Peman | 
fund, Union Pacific and Central Pacific Railroads, pay of two an 
three year volunteers, bounty to volunteers, their widows and 
legal heirs, and also under act of July 28, 1866, national ceme- 
teries, pay of superintendents of national cemeteries, headstones 
for graves of soldiers, repairing roads to national cemeteries, 
burial of indigent soldiers, artifical limbs, trusses for disabled sol- 
diers, apne for disabled soldiers, support of National Home 
for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, State or Territorial homes for 
disabled volunteer soldiers, support of soldiers’ home, army pen- 
sions; fees of examining surgeons, army pensions; Navy pensions; 
fees of examining surgeons, navy pensions; salaries, pension 
agents; clerk hire, rents, fuel, lights, and contingent expenses 
pension agencies; adjusting quarterly Seen ree and all 
other expenditures of an“ unusual and extraordinary“ character. 

Mr. Chairman, after the allowance of these deductions, there 
is an excess of expenditures of 1883 and 1884 (Mr. Arthur's Ad- 
ministration) over 1887 and 1888 (Mr. Cleveland's) of ste fe» 


959.45, and of 1890 and 1891 (Gen. ison’s) over 1887 and 1888 
of $40,890,440.15. 

Mr. HOLMAN. And that does not take into consideration the 
war mses. 


Mr. SAYERS. It does not? 

Mr. DOCKERY. I understand also it does not include the ex- 
trao aggregate of expenditures authorized at the second 
session of the last Congress. 

Mr. SAYERS. The gentleman is correct. 

Sir, such vast expenditures in the time of profound peace ought 
not to be condoned. When one contemplates the fact that in 
1891, andes Cre Signe a the 5 ae greatest 

racticable frugality, it cost, a per capita es to, every 
he woman, and c ild in this country $9 each to maintain the 
Federal Government, he*can not but acknowledge that the agri- 
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cultural and laboring classes have the most abundant, the most 
weighty reasons tocomplain. Their unrest and dissatisfaction 
is not only natural, but it is to be commended, and I trust that 
this unrest and dissatisfaction may continue to grow and mani- 
fest itself in every lawful way and by all lawful methods, until 
the Government of their fathers shall be restored to a purer and 
simpler and a more economical administration. 
I shall not now refer to the burdens of taxation and the in- 
iquities which characterize them. Others have done so. Mr. 
airman, there is a reason, more convincing to my mind than 
any other, why the present House of Representatives should re- 


duce the a riations of precoding ngresses. 
afr y called attention to the state of our current reve- 


I have 

nue as made known to us by the Treasury Department, and will 
now ask the committee to consider, for a few moments only, the 
character of our bonded indebtedness. Its status on the 29th of 
February last is to be found in one of the tables that I am using. 
From it will be seen that on that date the principal of our interest- 
bearing bonds amounted to $585,028,080, and of our indebtedness 
that has matured and upon which interest has ceased $3,725,- 
410.26. 

But, sir, it should not be forgotten that there is another item 
of indebtedness for which the Government must provide, and 
that is also to be found in the same table. The Pacific railroad 
bonds, whose payment has been guaranteed by the Government, 
will shortly falldue. Their principals aggregate $64,623,512, to 


meet which there is as 
be noted that there was due 
$66,740,080.96 for interest paid on these bonds, and which they 


fund of but $15,351,054.71. It will 
e Government from those railroads 


have failed to repay. They are in a confessedly bankrupt con- 
dition, and will be unable to meet the principal of their indebt- 
edness when due. 

Provision must be made by the Government for this contin- 

ency. So, Mr. Chairman, VA pra CANI Rate an interest-bear- 

indebtedness of near $650,000,000. 

n the payment of this indebtedness as it falls due the people 
have a deep and an abiding interest. A public debt is a curse. 
It is the source to which many of the evils that now afflict the 
country can be aooi and distinctly traced. Itis exemptfrom 
taxation of every . Itis the basis upon which a privileged 
class rests in entire security. 

Our greatest and most patriotic statesmen have in times re- 
mote, as in times more recent, again and again, whenever a pub- 
lic debt existed, urged its payment as rapidly as might be prac- 
ticable. That it has been a curse to this generation no one will 
deny. But, sir, in order to meet this indebtedness we must be 
economical in our current expenditures and not permit them to 
reach the limit of our current revenues. We must take care of 
the sinking fund as required by law, and resist every attempt to 
refund the bonds or to postpone their payment to later years. 
loppan on the Democratic se) 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 


Expenditures made during the fiscal years ending June 30, 1983, 1884, 1896, 1887, 1888, 1890, and 1891, not including the sinking fund and the purchases of United States 
e va bonds, but including the premium 7 chases. á v 


paid on such pur 


88888 


„ $2588. 8 
888 


85 


~- 9. 020, 733. 90 
173, 238, 732. 37 
121, 441, 801. 70 


Pension expenditures, 1883 and 1884 
155, 317, 610. 56 


Pension expenditures, 1887 and I88————ñͤ⅕it: 


$6, 049, 174.85 | $3, 462, 988. 44 | $6,593, 156.11 | 87, 034. 723.73 | $7, 471,508.43 
191, 195, 57 160, 988. 98 174, 58u. 27 186, 544. 74 174, 897, 20 
1, 463, 937.28 | 47, 305, 610. 84 1,715, 881. 88 1, 773, 066. 75 2, 170, 047. 47 
92, 076, 307.91 | 94,771, 781.85 | 95,295, 486.00 | 101, 278, 674.94 | 113, 696, 670. 54 
37, 412,206.93 | 41,581,647.98 | 41, 456,912.40 | 47, 920,664.79 | 52, 081, 426.97 
14, 201, 460.95 | 15, 447,644.59 | 17, 240,272.98 | 22, 347,101.35 | 26, 476, 887. 68 
76, $10, 246. 64 | 89,044, 849,79 | 94, 397, 285.05 5122, 225, 240. 52 | 6148, 368, 808, 25 
c53, 975, 774.81 | 057, 378, 883. 14 | 57,750, 411.75 | c69, 829,553.88 | c72, 880, 313. 86 
485, 374. 85 636, 351. 90 1, 414, 173. 90 1, 612, 796. 12 1, 797, 147. 16 
212, 658. 73 406, 352.09 224, 718. 47 364, 749. 70 810, 112.74 
3, 572, 741.76 4, 357,110.16 | 4, 349, 692. 06 5, 808, 080. 77 

320, 


$52, 695,176.79 1891_..... 865, 931, 785. 72 
60, 882, 087. 92 


Pension expenditures, 1890 and 1891 
Postal expenditures, 1883 and 1884 
Postal expenditures, 1887 and 1888_ 1 
Postal expenditures, 1890 and 1891ũ1́. 2.2 -...---- 2-222 -e eee ee 


Total expenditures during the fiscal years ending June 80, 1883, 1834, 1896, 1987, 1888, 1890, and 1891, as shown in first table, 


1883. 1884. 1890. 1891, 
$310, 916,830.15 | $287, 452, 203.1 $378, 922,808.58 | $431, 691.07 
66, 012, 578. 64 55, 429, 228. 06 108, 936, 855, 07 124.418 881. 
244, 904, 256, 51 232, 022, 975. 08 271, 985, 953. 51 307, 289, 739. 67 
Deduct postal service 47, 335, 920, 28 45, 009, 136. 04 69, 829, 553. 88 72, 880, 313, 80 
197, 568, 336, 23 187, 013, 839, 01 182, 581, 057. 40 156, 399. 63 234, 409, 425. 81 
Deduct “unusual and extraordinary ERES 
” less pensions, inter- 
est on public debt, premium on pur- 
chase of bonds, interest on bonds 
issued to Pacific railroads, and sink- 
ing fund Pacific raſlroads 5, 750, 783. 71 4, 409, 785. 49 517, 895, 269. 45 
191, 817, 602. 52 165, 347, 472. 59 60 | 197,746, 614. 14 216, 514, 156, 36 
Deduct increase of the Nax PRD ETT a — 960, 587. 87 6, 831, 803. 03 10, 609, 197. 15 
Fe Ree) Sy eee ees! 190, 914, 811. 11 205, 904, 959. 21 
Deduct census 1, 007, 644. 20 5, 042, 977. 13 
173, 109, 867. 82 189, 907, 166. 91 199, 961, 982. 08 
Deduct interest on public debt 40, 818, 666.75 N, 223, 253. 33 32, 138, 264. 25 
129, 142, 591. 03 132, 291, 201. 07 157, 913, 58 167, 717.83 
Deduct premium on purchase of bonds A 4ͥ . ᷓ ꝗe1« eae ä * 270, 842. 46 20, 254. 224.06 10, for 220. 61 
124, 020, 358. 61 137, 379, 689. 52 157, 422, 407. 22 
Deduct paraoa of interest on bonds 
to Pacific railroads -.......... 3, 863, 400. 72 3, 896, 340. 72 3, 876, 030. 72 5, 408, 871. 12 
125, 279, 190. 31 124, 017, 89 1 658, 80 013, 626.10 
ae P 8 120, 124, 33, 503, 152, 013, 
pe, ep aan eee Bye ome SR ee es TBE N Reo 3, 604, 862. 92 1, 331, 641. 25 1, 841, 87. 02 2,318, 289. 70 
131, 681, 385. 50 112, 838, 977. 67 121, 674, 327, 39 118, 792, 376.64 | 131, 661,811.78 149, 695, 336. 40 


a Includes payment of Alabama claims, 35,799, 268.25. 
This 


Excess of 1883 and 1884 over 1887 and 188898 . 815, 775, 050. 45 


sum is con refund of direct tax. $11,521,496.92. 


bIn this tained 
sum was expended during the fiscal year 1884 and to March 1, 1885. 


Excess of 1800 and 1891 over 1887 and 18888 $40, 800, 444.15 
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STATEMENT OF THE PUBLIC DEBT FOR THE MONTH OF FEBRUARY, 1802. 
Interest-bearing debt. 


Title of loan. 


Funded loan of 1891, four-and-a-halfs 
Funded loan of 1907, fours ........-..-.--- 
funding certificates, fſours ---- 


*Continued at 2 cent and redeemable at option of United States. 
Redeemable July 1, 1907. s 


Debt on which interest has ceased since maturity. 
Funded loan of 1891, matured September 2, 1891... 
Old debt matured at various dates prior to Jan 1, 1861, and 
other items of debt matured at various dates su 
January 1, 1861 


Aggregate of debt on which interest has ceased since ma- 
TTT es SR Se ee See ee 8, 725, 410. 26 


Bonds issued in aid 2 construction of the several railroads and inter- 
est paid thereon United States, and condition of railroad sinking 
Jund created by act of May 7, 1878. z 


1, 853, 848. 90 
2, 668, 867. 54 
2, 107, 866. 98 


Sioux City 
and Pacific. 


Totals.. 


Retirement of the United States inter debt during the fiscal years 1893, 
1884, 1886, 1887, 1888, 1890, and 1891. 


Z 48,135, 331. 57 


Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY], put forward to open the debate by our friends who 
occupy the wedge-shaped space on what — to be called the 
Republionn side, has seen fit to criticise as sporadic the bills so 
far reported by the committee. He has also found fault with 
the method which has been adopted. 

I desire to say that I am in hearty sympathy with the majorit; 
of the committee in its decision to attack the tariff indetail; an 
I think that the bills which have been reported and the bills to 
be reported will fully answer the argument of the gentleman 
that we are making only a slight assault upon the system. 

The main reason which has led me to favor this method of at- 
tack is, that it is possible that some of the bills reported by the 
committee ny jn the Senate and receive the sanction of the 
President, an we can succeed in brin to the people of 
this country relief in any form, even toa s egree, we shall 
be accomplishing far more for our country, and, as I believe, do- 
ing better for our party, than if we simply attempt to make a 
record by a general bill, with no prospect of its passage. 

Another reason. This will enable us to unmask some of the 
Republicans of the North and West, who have insisted to their 
people that they believe in reforming the tariff in the interest 
of the consumers, and that they were anxious to give certain re- 
lief, but always shield themselves behind the extended provisions 
of a general bill. If we are thus able to put those people upon a 


56 places upon the manufacturer. 


defense before their constituents, which they are poorly prepared 
to make, we will have done something for our country. 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], however, in that 
remarkable plea which he made against free wool when he was 
discharging the self-imposed task of defending the agricultural 
classes, a spectacle as unexpected as it was absurd, would have 
you believe that the only cause of his solicitude was the fear that 
this bill might injure the farmer. 


PROTECTION IN DANGER. 

But you who listened to him will remember that the e 
was reached when he turned to this side of the House and wi 
the most intense fear depicted upon his features exclaimed that 
the policy of the committee was to ‘‘divide and conquer.” He 
had perhaps read the Home Market Bulletin, where Mr. Dra- 
per said that protectionists must stand together or fall sepa- 
rately.” He had perhaps read in that same Bulletin that the 
Wool tariff is the 8 of the protective arch.“ And we 
then understood from his manifestations of anxiety that what he 
feared was not so much that the farmer might be injured as that 
protection might lose one of its most ardent champions. 

That was a confession, Mr. Chairman, that the protective sys- 
tem can not stand upon its merits. It was a confession that the 
dare not gobefore the people and defend the tariff upon eac 
article upon the ground that it is right and needed. It was a 
confession that this system is sustained simply peste coöperation 
of the beneficiariesof a tarif, and that they are held together by 
the cohesive power of pundon It was a confession that the 
loss of one defender might endanger the whole system. 

If, Mr. Chairman, the fears of the gentleman from Maine are 
realized, the committee will find in that fact complete justifica- 
tion for itscourse; renewed hope and encouragement will be given 
to that large proportion of our people who have felt the burdens 
of a protective tariff, but have been unable to obtain relief be- 
cause of the log-rolling of those who stand behind this bulwark. 

WOOL BILL. : 

I desire to call attention first to the bill now under considera- 
tion, and then to what is known as the binding-twine bill, which, 
though not regularly before the committee, has been referred to 
by our friends on the other side; and then, if the committee is 
willing to listen, I should like to go even further and accept the 
challenge of the gentleman from Maine Seve DINGLEY] to dis- 
cuss the principle of protection. I consider myself fortunate 
that I am permitted to hear protective doctrine from its highest 
source. Out in Nebraska we are so far away from the beneficia- 
ries of a tariff that the arguments in justification of protection 
in traveling that long distance become somewhat diluted and 
often polluted, so that I am glad to be permitted to drink the 
water fresh from its fountains in Maine and Massachusetts, and 
I will assure the gentleman [Mr. DINGLEY] that those of us who 
believe in tariff reform are willing to meet him upon the princi- 
ple involved not only here but everywhere. 

The bill under consideration provides for admitting free of 
duty wool and those associated articles which we know as raw 
material in the woolen industry. It also takes away entirely 
those specific or compensatory duties which were added to the 
ad valorem rates to enable the-manufacturer to transfer to the 
back of the consumer the burden which a tariff on raw material 
We have also reduced the ad 
valorem rates, leaving the rates ranging from 25 to 45 percent, 
with an average of not quite 40 per cent, less than the Mills bill, 
whereas the present rates average over 90 per cent. We have 
left the tariff lowest upon the articles which are cheapest and of 
most necessary use. 

The reason why I believe in putting raw material upon the 
free list is because any tax imposed upon raw material must at 
last be taken from the consumer of the manufactured article. 
You can im no tax for the benefit of the producer of raw 
material which does not find its way through the various forms 
of manufactured product, and at last press with accumulated 
weight upon the person who uses the finished product. 

Another reason for believing that raw material should b2 upon 
the free list is because that is the only method by which one busi- 
ness can be favored without injury to another. We are not, in 
that case, imposing a tax for the benefit of the manufacturer, but 
we are simply saying to the manufacturer: We will not impose 
any burden upon you.” When we give to the manufacturer free 
raw material and free machinery, we give to him, I think, all the 
encouragement which a people acting under a free Government 
like ours can legitimately give to an industry. 

The reduction which we have made in the tariff upon manu- 
factured articles is a great reduction in existing schedules. It 
is not as greata reduction as might be made. I believe that 
we have left far more tariff than can be shown to be neces- 
sary to provide for any difference, if there be any difference, be- 
tween the cost of manufactures here and abroad. But I am led 
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23 to this moderate reduction of the tariff upon manufac- 
t 


articles for two reasons; first, because, in going from a 
vicious system—and I believe that our present system is a vicious 
system, created by the necessities of war and continued by favor- 
itism—because, I say, in going from a vicious to acorrect system 
the most rapid progress can be made by degrees. ; r 

Another reason why I am ing to stop at this point at this 
time is because all measures of legislation must ractical 
rather than ideal. We are confronted by a condition. Notwith- 
standing the attempt of the people to turn out of power those 
who in the last Congress ran riot, the limitations of our Consti- 
tution have prevented us from obtaining control of more than 
one of the three codrdinate branches of the legislative power. 
Any bill to become a law must pass not only this House but also 
the Senate, which is hostile, and must receive the approval of a 
Republican President. Therefore, if we expect success we must 
leave room for no objection that a Republican can take advan- 
tage of as a justification for standing in the way of this relief. 
And I believe in this bill we have done that; there is no objec- 
tion that the Republican 3 can stand upon in opposition to 
this bill and upon which they dare to go before the country. 


A GREAT ADVANTAGE. 


I desire to call attention, Mr. Chairman, to the advantage which 
this bill brings to the people of this country. We are not pre- 
pared to say, nobody can positively, what effect the present 
tariff on wool has upon the wool-grower. I read in the address 
of Judge Lawrence, before the Ohio Wool-Growers’ Associa- 
tion, that in his opinion the man in this country who raises sheep 
receives for his wool the foreign price of wool plus the duty upon 

“wool. But there are many who differ from him. Many sheep- 
raisers believe that the farmer does not receive the tariff duty 
upon wool which is imposed ostensibly for his benefit, and they 
point to the decline in the number of sheep and in the price of 
wool under protection. (See Appendix A.) 2 

I care not, for the sake of the argument, which position is true. 
One of three conditions must exist at this time. We have im- 
posed a tariff upon wool; we have given a compensatory duty, 
which is equivalent to that tariff upon wool in all its manu‘ac- 
tured forms. The manufacturer of wool must, if he buys foreign 
wool, pay this duty. Now, if the farmer gets no increased price 
for his wool because of protection, and the manufacturer deals 
Onena, with the people and does not charge them anything 
extra, then the removal of this duty will still bring relief to the 
consumers of woolen goods by reducing the price of imported 
wool without affecting the price of the farmer's home-grown 
wool. That is the first condition which may exist. 

It is also possible that the manufacturer in this country, hay- 
ing the advantage of the compensatory duties, does charge up to 
the people who buy woolen goods the amount of the tariff as if 
he paid it to the farmer, and yet he may not pay it to the farmer. 
In that case the passage of bill will still more largely reduce 
the cost of goods to the consumer and not affect the farmer who 
raises sheep. 

There may be a third condition. It may be that the manufac- 
turer of woolen goods pays the duty npon imported wool and 
pays a like amount on home-grown wool and then charges to the 
consumer 3 under the compensatory duties, the amount 
which he had to pay as a tariff upon foreign wool and as an 
additional price upon the home-grown wool. If that condition 
exists, then the operation of this bill will be to bring to the peo- 
ple of this country who consume woolen goods the reduction 
made by the bill and to prevent the grower of wool from collect- 
ing from the consumer of woolen goods, through his agent the 
manufacturer, the amount which he has been receiving. 

Now, those are the three conditions, one of which must exist. 
I do not care, my friends, for the sake of the argument, which 
condition exists, I am in favor of this bill. I am in favor of it in 
the W pinco; because it makes a reduction in ad valorem rates 
and in addition thereto, if the first condition supposed exists, re- 
duces the price of woolen goods to the extent of the tariff paid 
on imported wool. This is only just, because such necessary ar- 
ticles as woolen goods should not be made so expensive as they 
are to the great masses of our people. 

If the second condition exists, and the manufacturer is charg- 
ing up against us as consumers that which he does not pay, I 
am still in favor of the bill, and in favor of taking away from 
him this unjust and unfair advantage. 

If the third condition exists, and the manufacturer collects 
from us simply what he pays to the farmer who raises sheep, I 
am still in favor of this bill, because I do not believe we should 
make a manufacturer or anyone else an agent to collect money 
from one man and pay it into the pocket of another man. So 
you can take either condition you like, and you can frame any 
defense you please; but I am in favor of this bill from any stand- 
point and on any condition. 


MORE WOOL CONSUMED THAN PRODUCED. 

But there is another phase of this question, Mr. Chairman. 
The amount of wool produced in this country is abowt4} pounds 
per capita; the amount of wool consumed is about $ pounds per 
capita. Therefore we consume about 50 per cent more than we 
produce. Hence if whatever benefit there is from a tariff on 
wool is equally divided among all the people, then the abolition 
of this compensatory duty, not to speak of the reduction in ad 
valorem rates, brings to the people of the country about 50 per 
cent more of advantage than it can bly take away from them. 

I find that in the States east of the Mississippi River we have 
now about one-half the number of sheep that we had when pro- 
tection took the wool industry of the country into its encour- 
aging embrace. I find but two States, Michigan and Ohio, which 
have one sheep per capita. The average production is about 6 
pounds per sheep. Therefore, in a State that has one sheep per 
capita the people of the State would get just as much relief from 
this bill as they could sp lose use of the repeal of the 
tariff duties on wool. Maine has alittle less than one sheep per 
capita, and therefore she would receive more advantage by a re- 
duction of the duty than she could possibly lose. The States of 
New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois, and Nebraska—and you can 
take others for yourself and make the computation; I simply men- 
tion these for illustration—these four States produce less than 
14 pounds of wool per capita and they consume 61 pounds ge 
capita. So, Mr. Chairman, to the people of these States this 
bill brings more than four times as much in the way of advan- 
tage as it can possibly take away from them. 

BUT FEW SHEEP OWNERS. 

But I have gone on the theory, Mr. Chairman, that this ad- 
vantage, whatever it is, to the wool-grower is equally divided 
among the people of the State. I find in the report of the Wool- 
Growers’ Association for the State of Ohio, held at Columbus 
some two months ago, a statement that there are 80,000 flock- 
masters in Ohio. I find that in Ohio there are about 4,000,000 

ple. Hence there is about one flockmaster to 50 persons. It 
is fair to assume that in computing this number, it being for 
political pu and to influence legislation, all the sheep-rais- 
ers in Ohio, both heads of families and sons old 1 So to vote, 
were probably counted. But supposing every one to be the head 
of a family, it means that one head of afamily in Ohio out of 
ten raises sheep, and I suppose that the proportion is fully as 
great in Ohio as anywhere. 

Now, if that calculation be true, what doesit mean? Itmeans 
that all over this country, irrespective of their State or locality, 
ten times as many people are benefited by this bill as are by any 
possibility injured. Is not that some advantage? 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. h said that I would 
not dare to take this bill to my State. I will not be afraid to 
take it to my State, nor will I be afraid to take any bill that is 
passed by this House; but I certainly would not hesitate to take 
a measure of this kind when I say to you, my friend, that this 
bill brings to the people of the State of Nebraska, to the people 
of New York, to the people of Pennsylvania, to the people of 
Kansas, to the people of this entire country, 8 more 
ad vantage than it can possibly deprive them of, and it brings the 
advantage to ten times as many people as are injuriously affected 
by it. 

Our friends have said that this is class legislation. That is, 
that when we say we will deprive the wool-grower of any ad- 
vantage he has under the present law we are guilty of class leg- 
islation. It is sufficient evidence, Mr. Chairman, that this b 
does not advance class legislation that the Republican party is 
solidly opposing it. If it were class legislation we could reason- 
ay pra their united support. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

But, sir, I desire to call tne attention of the committee to this 
distinction. We have referred to it in the report of the commit- 
tee on binding-twine. There is a difference between a man com- 
ing to this Congress and demanding that other people shall be 
subjected to a tax for his benefit and a demand on the part of 
those taxed to be relieved of the burden. Is there not a differ- 
ence between these two principles? It seems to me that the dif- 
ference is as marked as between day and night. Itissimply this 
difference, sir: The man who says, Im upon somebody else 
a tax for my benefit,” says what the pickpocket says, Let me get 
my hand into his pocket;” but the man who says, ‘‘ Take away 
the burdens imposed on me for other people's benefit;” says simply 
what every honest man says, Let me alone to enjoy the results 
of my toil.” I repeat, is there not a difference between these 
two principles? 

WHY PROTECT WOOL? 

But, Mr. Chairman, upon what ground is this protection to the 
wool-growerasked? Is it because of the importance of the indus- 
try? The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY]said that it was 
one of the most universal of all the industries of the farm; and 
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when I tried to call his attention to the fact that only a small pro- 


he did not care to be f er 


ee of our ple own shee 
an, that last year the value 


terrupted. e factis, Mr. C 
of sheep in this country was only $108,391, W the value of 
live stock upon the farm was $2,329,787,770; t is, the value of 
sheep was less than one-twentieth the value of all the live stock. 

The wool crop last year was valued at about $70,000,000, while 
the value of the corn, wheat, and oats raised that year, without 
mentioning the other crops of the farm, amounted to$1,589,184,206, 
Three items of the farm amounted to twenty times the value of 
the wool clip. Out in Nebraska there was a time when we had 
almost one sheep foreach man, woman, and child. We look back 
to it as the mutton age” of Nebraska. [Laughter.] But, alas, 
that happy day has The number of sheep has contin- 
ually decreased, until now, if every woman in the State named 
Mary insisted upon having a pet lamb at the same time, we would 
have to go out of the State to get lambs enough to go around. 

ughter and applause.] A 

No; it is not because of the importance of the industry nor is 
it because it is an infantindustry. You may go back into his- 
tory, sacred or profane, as far as tradition runs, and you will find 
a record of the sheep. Homer tells how Ulysses escaped from 
the cave of the Cyclops by means of a sheep. We read in the 
Bible that when Isaac was about to be offered up, away back in 
the patriarchal days, a ram was found caught by the horns in a 
thicket, and offered in his stead; and further back than that, in 
the fourth chapter of Genesis, I think in the second verse—my 
Republican friends, of course, will remember [laughter]—it is 
recorded of the second son of the first earthly pair, Abel was a 
keeper of sheep.” And from that day to this—— 

r. SIMPSON. I want to ask the gentleman if we are to un- 
derstand that this is the sacrifice you are offering up on the altar 
of protection? 

. BRYAN. No, sir; F which 
will be continued just as long as there is anything to remedy. 


[Applause.] 

Bat I was going to say, Mr. Chairman, that from that day to 
this the sheep has been the constant companion of man in all his 
travels, and it has differed from its modern owner 3 the 
ag t in that it is recognized as the symbol of meekness. [Laugh- 

Rs 

J THE EARLY ARGUMENT, 

Mr. Chairman, in the earlier days, when protection was de- 
fended from more patriotic motives, if I may so assert, than to- 
day, the main excuse given was that we needed the tariff to help 

ant industries to get upon their feet. I want to call the atten- 
tion of my friends to the language of one or two of the early 
fathers upon the subject. Alexander Hamilton, in his report on 
manufactures in 1791, said: 

The continuance of bounties on manufactures long established must al- 
wars be of questionable policy; because a presumption would arise in every 

case that there were natural and inherent impediments to success. 

That was the original idea. Mr. Clay said in 1833: 

6 theo} on su too that after a certain - 
tected arte will have acquired such’ strengt and perfection as will enable 
them subsequently, to stand against foreign competition. 

And again in 1840: 

No Mr. President, in the commencement of the protective policy, ever 
su that it was to be perpetual. 

This was the a ent used in the beginning; but arguments 
have to be — to meet conditions, and we find now that in- 
fants that could get along on 10 per cent when they were born, 
and 20 per cent when they were children, and 30 per cent when 
they were young men, have required 40, 50, 60, or 70 per cent 
Af old and entering upon their second childhood. [Laugh- 


THEY CHANGE FRONT. 


Therefore they had to frame new arguments. What is the 
argument advanced now? It is that the conditions in this coun- 
try are such that we can not compete with other countries, and 
that therefore we must put upon the imported article a tariff 

the price so high that we can afford to produce the arti- 
cle in country. Do they say that e need a protective 
tariff to help the sheep 3 upon its-feet? Not at all. 
Mr. Lawrence in his speech regard to the impossibility 
of competing: ‘ 

And these are the e conditions, In Australia merino wool can be 


and is produced at a less cost than it can be in the United States, because (1) 

such ee ao Winer eng ue he sae i tue 
of South America. yo 

We are even assured by the same high authority that wool- 
growers should at the first practical moment demand građually 
annually increasing duties on all classes of wools just as our in- 
creasing flocks can supply increasing demands.” A modest de- 
mand! They offer no hope of reduction. In discussing protec- 
tion our friends are in the habit of claiming everything possible. 


Why, the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] stated to us 
seriously that the tarif on wool made more pounds of wool 
grow on a sheep's back. [Laughter.] 

That is in the RECORD, that protection is responsible for the 
fact that the sheep to-day produce more wool than they used to. 
I have often thought how perplexed the sheep must have been 
after the of the last bill when they got together and con- 
sulted among reales ce as to how they were going to increase 
the amount of their wool now that the tariff had made it neces- 
sary. [Laughter.] But nobody, Mr. Chairman, has said to this 
House that protection would reduce the price of 13 in 
this country, nor has anybody claimed that it would so moderate 
the climate as to do away with the necessity for winter feeding. 
The theory, Mr. Chairman, upon which this is justified might as 
well be met here as anywhere; and I want to state, as emphati- 
cally as words can state it, that I consider it as false in economy 
and vicious in policy to attempt to raise at a high price in this 
country that which we can purchase abroad at ay price in ex- 
change for the products of our toil. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side. 

It was said by a gentleman who appeared before the commit- 
tee—I think at the last Con that wool could be raised 
in Australia for 6 cents a pound, and that it could not be raised 
in this country for less than 15 cents; and we are told that it is 
a wise policy to so tax imported wool as to enable our people to 
raise wool at 15 cents a pound instead of buying it at 6 cents a 
pound; that we save money and give employment to labor. If 
that Spear is true, then it is wise to raise wool at 15 cents a 
ponn instead of bu, at 3 cents, because we save more in la- 

r. II it is wise to raise it at 15 cents a pound instead of bu 
it at 3, it is still wiser to raise it at 15 cents rather than have 
somebody give it tous. |Laughter.] S 


SUNLIGHT TOO CHEAP. 


That is what it leads to; and the gentlemen who maintain that 

sition are fit companions for the people who are sup by 
Bastiat to have petitioned the French legislature to find some 
way of preventing the sun from shi , because it interfered 
with the business of the candle- makers. If their theory is true, 
then the most unkind act of the Creator was to send that t 
orb of day every morning to chase away the shadows of the night, 
flood all the earth with his brightness, and throw out of employ- 
ment those who otherwise might be making tallow candles 
light the world. ee 

It was said by a nch writer that Robinson Crusoe was a pro- 
tectionist; that when he was on the island all alone he started to 
make a canoe by hollowing out a log with a broken stone. Just 
about the time he commenced, some boards floated up to the 
shore, and the thought came to him, I will take these boards 
and make myself a canoe out of them;“ but the protective idea 


came to him, and he said, No; if I do that I will lose the labor 
I put into the log.” [Laughter.] So he kicked the boards away 
from the shore, and went on hac at the log with the broken 


stone. [Laughter.] A little later, when he and Friday were to- 
ether, they spent four hours in the morning gathering fruit, and 
our hours in the afternoon catching e; someone came up 
from another island and said, On our island we have lots of game 
but no fruit; we will bring you all the game you can catch in four 
hours for the fruit you can gather in two hours.“ Let us do 
it,” said Friday. ‘‘Oh, no,” says Crusoe, “if we do that, what 
will we do with the other two hours of labor?” [Laughter.] 

And thatis the theory of our friends. When we buy some- 
thing, we buy with the results of our toil; and they tell us that 
we must not so arrange the laws of this country that we can buy a 

t deal, but that we must so arrange them as to make us work 

ust as long as possible upon every piece of work we undertake. 

tt is the old theory,“ the maximum of toil and minimum of prod- 

uct.” If this is the true principle, then discard your riding cul- 

tivators, go back to the crooked stick, and let us plow in such a 

way that all the people of this country can find employment in 
plowing alone. fay lause.] 

I, therefore, Mr. Chairman, denounce as fallacious, as unworthy 
of consideration, the only reason that can be peron in 5 of 
the tariff on wool, as a protective tariff and for protective pur- 
poses. 

TWINE BILL. 

I desire now, Mr. Chairman, to call the attention of this com- 
mittee to another bill, known as the binding-twine bill.” This 
bill places upon the free list the various of binding-twine. 


The majority and minority of the committee agree upon some of 
the facts. 0 that there were consumed in country 
last year about 1 We 


000,000 pounds of bin -twine. agree 
that if a tariff of seven-tenths of 1 per cent f added to the price 


of the binding-twine it costs the people of this country $700,000 
because of that tariff. 
We agree also that no twine was imported and that no revenue 
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was received by the Government from this source. Therefore, 
if this was a tax u the consumer, it was a tax of $700,000 taken 
out of the people’s pocket, not one cent of which reached the 
Treasury. According to the Republican idea, that is an ideal 
tariff; it embraces the maximum of burden with the minimum 
of revenue. [Laughter.] Follow out that principle, arrange 
your schedules upon that plan, and there will not be a dollarde- 
rived for the 1 rt of Government from a tariff upon imports, 
because you will have no imports, and you must some other 
source of revenue. I want to ask the gentlemen who represent 
the minority if they are in favor of applying this principle to 
the otherschedules; if they are in favor of so adjusting the tariff 
as to prevent imports and yet enable the protected manufacturer 
here to take the money out of the people’s pockets? 

I desire to call attention briefly to what this principle involves. 
It is supposed that a tariff is levied because we need revenue. 
heard the entleman who led the majority in the last Congress 
in the tariff discussion, Mr. Mekinley a wh. he 
made at Ottumwa, Iowa, say that were it not for the necessity 
for revenue there would be no justification for a tariff upon im- 
ports. Therefore, the idea is that you levy the tariff to collect 
revenue to support your Government. 

Now, how oughtit to bedone? Suppose youshould apply this 

rinciple in collecting the taxes for qom oneen and your towns. 
It is estimated that on an rales or every dollar brought into 
the Treasury by import duties $4 go into the pockets of the pro- 
tected industries. at does that mean? It means that 80 per 
cent of the taxes paid by the people for the support of the Gen- 
eral Government of import duties goes into the pockets 
of the protected interests, and onl . pub- 
lic Treasury, 80 per cent being shar in collecting the tax. 
a that in your counties. 


ow many of your counties would permit the collection, ga 


direct taxation, of $100,000 in taxes when only $20,000 were neede: 

for revenue? How many of you would pay $80,000 to some man 
to collect the $20,000 that you wanted to use? And yet, Mr. 
Chairman, acco: to the principle involved in this particular 
item, we pay not 80, 100 per cent for collection! Seven hun- 
dred thousand dollars are collected from the people in this case, 
if it is a tax, not one cent of which gets into the ury. Are 
the gentlemen who represent the minority going to justify that? 
Iam anxious to hear upon what principle that can be defended. 


IS If TRIFLING? 
But the minority say: 
assumption were additional would o; 
ee oun re en ear anu one aa pr paka pagen tae 
saving of this sum is the excuse given by the majority, etc. 

We had a report from one of the manufacturers of binding- 
twine that there are thirty-five binding-twine factories in the 
United States (there are possibly afew more). If that is true, 
then $700,000 a year means $20,000 to every one of these binding- 
twine factories. Is thata trifling consideration? It is trifling to 
the farmer to be taxed 1 cent an acre, but it is a matter of some 
importance (which the minority seem to think of more consider- 
tion) that it means $20,000 a year to every binding-twine manu- 
facturer in this country. tax is a small matter, Mr. Chair- 
man; 1 cent an acre is trivial; the total sum is not great; but if 
you concede the right of Government to collect from the farmer 1 
cent an acre in order that a binding-twine factory may make 
$20,000 a year more, you concede the right of Government to col- 
lect from that farmer 1 cent an acre on each of two hundred ad- 
ditional items for the protection“ of other industries, until you 
have absorbed every cent of his income from his farm. e 
told us the other day that there are twenty-five hundred arti- 
cles upon the tariff list. 

Now, if there are twenty-five hundred articles upon that list, 
and you can take one at a time and deal with it upon this princi- 
ple, imposing a taxof 1 cent an acre upon the farmer for each ar- 
ticle, then you can impose an aggregate tax of $25 an acre upon the 
farmer for the benefit of somebody else. This binding-twine tax 
is a trifling consideration, but the farmers of this country who 
have been oppressed, who have been made to bleed at every pore 
by your infamous system, will welcome even a trivial advan 
as an earnest of that complete relief which will come when it is 
ade power to give it. [Loud applause on the Democratic 

e. 


REPUBLICAN INCONSISTENCY. 


But, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention now to two incon- 
sistent sentences that lie side by side in the report of the minor- 
ity. Icallattention to them not because inconsistent sentences 
are at all rare in arguments in defense of protection. You can 
not take an hour’s speech in defense of a protective tariff without 
finding there contradictions standing face to face. But I call at- 
tention to these inconsistencies for the purpose merely of show- 
ing the confusion into which those are led who attempt to prove 


that you can benefit one man by legislation without taking some- 
thing from somebody else. Here is the first sentence: 

It is evident, however, from the t of the Bureau of Statistics that no- 
Spins has been added to the price during the past year on account of this 

And here is the next sentence: 

It is also evident from the circular of the Belfast Rope ee ne limited, 
that to remove the tariff is to transfer the entire industry to er countries, 

Here are two estranged products of one mental effort y 
for reconciliation. Dang. ter.] Now, if the first statement is 
true, that no part of this duty was added to the price, then how 
is the last part true that the removal of the duty is going to trans- 
fer all this industry to some other country? There can be no 
reconciliation of those propositions, because the only way in which 
ya can drive out the manufacturing industry from this coun 

to so reduce the price of the article competing from ab: 
that manufacturers in this country can not afford to make it; 
and if you say that the tariff was not added to the price, you say 
that the price was just as low as without the tariff; and when 
you say that the price was just as low with the tariff as without 
the tariff, then you say it makes no difference to the manufac- 
turer in this country whether he has a tariff or not. 

But I want to call attention to the alarm on the part of the mi- 
nority of the committee. 

It is also evident from the circular of the Belfast Rope Company (limited)— 

There was a circular sent by some twine-manufacturing estab- 
lishment to the Bureau of Statistics and by it sent to us in the 
committee room; and this circular offering to sell twine is made 
the excuse in this minority report for retaining a tax of $700,- 
000 on the farmers of this country. I suppose that if some other 
man had sent acircular—if we had twocirculars instead of one— 
the minority of the committee would have wanted to double the 
tariff and to collect $1,400,000 from the farmers. This shows 
how readily they become alarmed when the interests of a man- 
ufacturer are at stake, and how slow they are to become alarmed 
when the interests of the great co masses of this coun- 
try are at stake. 

Another thing. In this report they say— 

If itis true, as stated in the report of the majority, that the Senate in 1800 
voted to place this article on the free list 

Ik it is true?” They will not believe therecords of Congress. 
If it is true, then they say: 

F . —— 3 gh od mee fut this 
condition of affairs which was then proven never to have existed is certainly 
impossible under present competition. 

TWINE TRUST. 

They tell you that the vote in the Senate was taken upon a 
false assumption—the assumption of a condition which did not 
then exist and which is impossible—and yet the minority of this 
committee have in their possession a letter of Edwin H. Fitler & 
Co., saying that twenty-nine out of thirty-five of these factories 
are contro ae ational Cordage Company, and that this 
company cont: 60 per cent of the total output. Yet in spite 
of the fact that they w of the company, its name and location, 
and the number of factories which it controls, they tell you in 
this report that that vote was taken upon a sup condition 
which not only did not exist but can not exist. d then to add 
to their inconsistency, after telling you that the competition in 
this country is such that no combination can exist ( ite of 
the actual fact that it does exist) they tell you a little er on 
that they are not wane to destroy the competition of the Amer- 
ican manufacturer and leave the farmer entirely at the mercy of 
the foreign producer and importer. 2 and applause.] 
In other words, it is im ble for the manufacturers of this 
country to combine, but just take off the tariff and all the facto- 
ries in the world will combine against the poor farmer of the 
United States. hter.] 

Again, they state that if we take the tariff off the importer 
will charge his per cent and the farmer will not get his binding- 
twine any cheaper than he did before. At whatstraws a drown- 
ing man will catch! Why, Mr. Chairman, if it is true that the 
amount charged by the importer will offset the tariff, then what 
becomes of all this gloomy prediction that this industry is going 
to be destroyed in our country and transferred to foreign coun- 
tries? If the importer charges an amount equal to the tariff, 
then the farmer will not get his twine any cheaper; and if he 
will not get his twine any cheaper, these men can sell at the 
same price, can they not? And how are they going to be run 
out of the market? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, there is another thing to be said in re- 
gard to binding-twine. Complaint is made here in the ee 
of this minority wpe ahs that the effect of the bill will be to t 
free a large class of jute yarns and twine in an advanced state of 
manufacture and to disarrange the entire manufacture of jute 
goods in this country. 
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ere the hammer fell.] 

r. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, Lask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from Nebraska may have such additional time as 
he may require to conclude his remarks. 

The C AN (Mr. ELLIS). Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRYAN. . Chairman, I am obliged to my colleague 
upon the committee for his kindness and to the committee for 
its 3 

I was, when interrupted, about to call the attention of the mem- 
bers present to the fact that this bill puts on the free list those 
kinds of twine which are made in whole or in part from raw ma- 
terial already upon the free list. There is an eee excep- 
tion in the case of pe: Jute and jute butts are already on the 
free list; but what is known as jute yarn is subjected to a tariff 
under the present law, and the objection made to this clause in 
the bill is that what is known as jute yarn used in other industries 
may come in free as twine and fe ee the whole business in 
this country. I have simply this to say: we make free binding- 
twine made of jute and these other materials. If jute n can 
be used for bindi ine, we want it to come in free. it is not 
binding-twine, it does not come in free under this law, and we 
can safely trust the authorities to prevent something coming in 
as 3 which is not bin e 

Mr. D. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. BRYAN. Very gladly. 

Mr. LIND. Inotice that in the report brought into this House 
by the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER], a member of 
your 5 the N eee used Aes the ede ee of Fg 
ton- ut on the free list. tton-bagging, as I under- 
1 i ands from substantially the same materials as bind- 
ing-twine. Now, I should like the gentleman from Nebraska to 
state to the committee why you put the machinery for the man- 
ufacture of pastor Wage oe on the free list and not the machinery 
for the manufacture of binding-twine? 

Mr.BRYAN. That is a fair question and I am glad to answer 
it, as I shall be glad to answer any question that may be proposen 
in good faith by any of our friends on this side of the House or 
the other. 

There is this difference: There is no doubt that the manufac- 
ture of binding-twine under present conditions can be conducted 
in this country as cheaply as in any other country in the world, 
and that this tariff of seven-tenths of one cent per pound is ab- 
solutely . to protect the industry. 

There could be, therefore, no injury inflicted upon the manu- 
facturers by not putting the machinery for making the binding- 
twine on the free list. I will say this, that speaking for myself, 
I shall be glad to put on the free list not only the machinery for 
manufacturing binding-twine but for manufacturing all n 
for I believe it a legitimate advantage that can be given to in- 
dustries in all parts of the country. I was glad when the last 
Congress pason the free list the machinery used in the manu- 
facture of beet sugar. Myon criticism was that they did not 
make it broad enough to include not only the machinery used in 
the manufacture of beet sugar but that used in the manufacture 
of all other kinds of sugar. 

Now, Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. LIND. If the gentleman will pardon me for another in- 
terruption, that does not answer my ific question. Here 7975 
pota manufactured article, specifi named, on the free list. 

y not put the machinery for manufacturing thatspecific arti- 
cle also on the free list, so as to give the domestic prođucer at 
least an equal show with the foreign producer? 

Now, I am not discussing or rather inquiring into the gentle- 
man’s general ideas here on this subject, but in regard to this 
specific article I ask why that exception is made? 

Mr. BRYAN. I will say this tothe gentleman. That it was 
the object of the committee, in presenting separate bills, to as 
far as possible confine the discussion to these bills and to the 
items they embody; and if we had attempted to put on the free 
list the machinery by which this material now under considera- 
tion is made (I have stated that the manufacturers can compete 
without this advantage), then there would have been men own- 
ing machinery who would have come and complained that we 
2 also to put on the free list pig iron, iron ore, and other 
articles. 

Mr. LIND. But do not the manufacturers of machinery for 
making cotton-bagging complain? 

Mr. BRYAN. Ido not know, but I will say this in regard to 
machinery for the manufacture of cotton-bagging, that it is very 
simple machinery, and is about all imported anyway. That is 
my understanding at least. But the gentleman will see that if 
we should attempt to embrace in this bill everything that can be 
related to it we could not confine the subject to binding-twine 
and we would soon find some of the associates of my friend tell- 


ing the people of Minnesota and Iowa that they were much in 


favor of this feature or that feature of the bill, but they could 
not vote for it altogether. Now, we want them to go on record 
on individual propositions, and condemn them or support them 
as they see fit. 

Mr. LIND. And stultify ourselves. 

Mr. BRYAN. Well, you can do just as you please about that. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] But if the 
present system were framed with an eye to justice, entire justice, 
there might be some reason in opposing any change that was not 
entirely just in all its detailsand relations. But when you have 
a system conceived in greed and fashioned in iniquity I do not 
think that the question of justice can be brought in when you 
revise it. Thatis, reform is not to be delayed until exact justice 
ean be rendered. 

Mr. MCKENNA. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. BRYAN. ‘Certainly. 

Mr. MCKENNA. Do you really believe that the protective 
porey is similar to the pickpocket’s policy of putting a man’s 

nd into another man’s pocket and extracting money from it? 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, that is my belief. 

Mr. MCKENNA. Now, then, one other eg You can 
answer it all together. If that is so, how do you justify your 
position, not in economics, but in ree for reporting a bill 
which leaves 39 per cent taxes on woolen clothing? 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, if I found a robber in my house 
who had taken all I had, and I was going to lose it all or else get 
one-half back, I would take the half. oe saa and applause on 
the Democratic side.] I will ask the gentleman from ornia 
whether he would refuse to give the people any relief because he 
could not give all that he wanted to give? 

Mr. MCKENNA. No. 

Mr. BRYAN. Then we agree. [Applause.] 

Mr. MCKENNA. No; we do not. I was in a position of 
power, being a member of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and believed that my vote would relieve this country from a sys- 
tem of policy which was simply a system of pickpocketing, I 
would never consent to vote for a bill in that way. 

Mr. BRYAN. In that respect the gentleman from California 
and the gentleman from Nebraska do not think alike. 

Mr. MCKENNA. And in some other respects also. 

Mr. BRYAN. IL am willing to take the best method that is 
possible, to obtain relief justas far as possible, and I will not in- 
sist upon getting it all before I consent to take any. 

Now, Mr. Ch an, I desire to call attention to a letter which 
I received to-day from the Bureau of Statistics. It may assist in 
understanding whether there is any trust in this country or not. 
We addressed a communication to the Bureau of Statistics for 
information upon the subject. We received anumber of letters, 
and to-day I was handed two other letters which have just been 
received, one from the National 9 Company and one from 
Edward H. Fitler & Co. I want to attention to one sentence 
in the letter from the National Cordage Company: 

The National Cordage Com , erroneously termed the trust, has the 
power of legislating for some forty of these mills. 

Now, those who believe that a trust is a private affair,” into 
which we should not inquire, might regard it as all right; but 
it seems to me that those are not accustomed to the use of the 
English language who can read that statement, that this com- 
pany has the legislating for forty mills, and then deny thatthere 
is any combination. 

THEY WILL RAISE THE PRICE, 

The Fitler Company write: 

We would think that the average price obtained by the manufacturer would 
be 3 than last year, when we had 20,000 tons carried over from 
1890 which the large crop of 1891 consumed. 

Now, there is the promise of a man outside of the National 
Cordage Company that the chances are that the farmer will pa; 
a little more for his binding-twine this year than last year, as, 
the papers of the last few days have contained items to the effect 
that the advance in we has already been agreed upon; agreed 
upon, I presume, with a confident expectation that a Republican 
Senate will not permit the people, voting through their Represent- 
atives in Congress, to bring release from this tax. But enough 
on that subject. 

Mr. TURNER. Does my friend from Nebraska remember 
that that body agreed during the last Congress to make binding- 
twine free? 

Mr. BRYAN. I doremember it, and our report on this bill so 
states; and yet the minority of this committee say that it was 
induced by a misunderstanding, and we have been given to under- 


stand by high authority that they will not allow any bills of a 
tariff reform nature to the Senate. My hope is—it is sim- 
ply a hope—that when these bills go before that iy their con- 
sciences will rise superior to their partisanship. [Applause on 


the Democratic side.] 
Mr. CLOVER. Vain hope! 
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Mr. BRYAN. It may be a vain hope, but itis the only hope 
we have, until the peop: of bd pom may | at the polls, carry still fur- 


ther the reform that was gun in 1890. 

But now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to the prin- 
ciple of protection. : 

As I said in the beginning, we were invited by the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. DNdL VI to discuss it; and if I gather any- 


thing from the remarks that I hear on this side of the House, and 
from what has already been said, there will be no hesitation in 
accepting the invitation. Letus go back to the foundation of 
the 3 What is the 5 sae of a protective tariff? There 
are two kinds of tariff; a tariff for revenue and a tariff for pro- 
tection. In our platform of 1876, that upon which Mr. Tilden 
was nominated and elected, we declared, we demand that all 
custom-house taxation shall be only for revenue.“ That is the 
platform upon which the party s then. That I believe is the 
principle of the Democratic party to-day; and that we will ap- 
proach just as rapidly as we can. Then there is a tariff for pro- 
tection. That is the only tariff of which we complain. 

I am not objecting to a tariff for revenue. If it were possible 
to arrange a system just as I believe it ought to be arranged, I 
should collect one part of our revenues for the support of the 
Federal Government from internal taxes on whisky and tobacco, 
These are luxuries and may well be taxed. I should collect 
another from a tariff levied upon imported articles, with raw 
material on the free list—the lowest duties upon the necessaries 
of life and the highest duties upon the luxuries of life. And 
then I should collect another part of the revenues from a grad- 
uated income tax upon the wealth of this country. [Loud ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] It is conceded by all writers 
that a tariff upon imports operates most oppressively upon the 
poor. graduated income tax would fall most heavily upon the 
rich, and thus the two wou!d partially compensate each other 
and lessen the injustice that might come from either one alone. 
That, I say, would be my idea, if it were possible. 


PROTECTION WRONG IN PRINCIPLE. 


But Iam not complaining at this time of a revenue tariff. 
What I denounce is a protective tariff, levied purely and solely 
for the purpose of protection. It is false economy and the most 
vicious political Pe that has ever cursed this country. 

Mr. . Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. RAINES. I want to know if the gentleman does not re- 
member that in the Democratic platform of 1876 they expressly 
said that it was for the protection of American industries, a 
tariff for revenue, and to promote industry? 

Mr. BRYAN. There is a gnoe HoR; Mr. Chairman, when you 
come to consider the details of a revenue tariff, asto just how it 
ought to be laid. I do not remember the exact language of that 
platform upon that question; but I do believe, as I say, and Iam 
ready to stand by it anywhere, that a protective tariff levied 
not to raise revenue but to protect some particular industry is 
wrong in principle and vicious in practice. 

Now, what is a protective tariff, and what does it mean? It is 
a simple device, by which one man is authorized to collect money 
from astello wnan: There are two ways in which you can pro- 
tect an industry. You can give ita bounty out of the Federal 
Treasury, or you can authorize it to take up the collection itself. 
This is the only difference. Suppose that the Chairman desired 
to help some particular industry—for instance, one in the home 
of my friend from New York [Mr. RAINES], who has asked the 
question. He might do it in either of two ways. He might pass 
around the hat here and collect the money and turn it over to 
the favored industry, or he might simply say to the man, Iwill 
put a tariff upon the imported article and make the price so high 
that you can collect the additional price for your home-made 
article.” 

Now, what is the difference except that in the one case the 
Chairman passes around the hat and turns the money over to his 
friend, and in the other case he authorizes the friend to pass the 
hat himself. 

Mr. PERKINS. May I ask the gentleman one question, to 
clear up a matter in my own mind? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly; I will be very glad if it will clear 
my friend’s mind. [Laughter.] 

r. PERKINS. Are you to be understood as opposed to a 
State oF national protection to be extended to the beet-sugar in- 
dustry? 

Mr. BRYAN. Iam, most assuredly. [Loud applause on the 
Democratic side.] And when it is necessary to come down to 
Congress and ask for a protection or a bounty for an industry in 
my own State which I should refuse as wrong to an industry in 
another State, I shall cease to represent Nebraska in Congress. 
[Great applause on the Democratic side.] The difference be- 
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3 a protective tariff and a bounty is simply a difference of 
orm. “ 

In the one case it is open and visible, and in the other it is se- 
cret and hidden. There is the difference between a bounty and 
a protective tariff that the Bible describes when it speaks of the 
— truction that wasteth at noon-day, and the pestilence that 


walketh in darkness.“ It is the difference between the man who 
meets you upon the highway, knocks you down and takes what 
you have, and the man who steals into your house in the night 
while you are asleep and robs you of your treasures; and if I had 
to make choice between the two I should consider the highway 
robber the more honorable, because he does what he does openly 
and before the world. : 

Mr.CATCHINGS. And heincurs some little personal danger. 

Mr. BRYAN, Yes, he also incurs some little personal danger. 
The great advantage of a protective tariff over a bounty is that 
it is not seen, and, as some one has said, its greatest justification 
is that by meansof ityou ‘‘can get the most feathers off the goose 
with least squawking.” [Laughter.] 


SUGAR BOUNTY. 


Just a word, Mr. Chairman, on the subject called up by my 
friend from Iowa [Mr. PERKINS]. Istated that I was not in favor 
of the sugar bounty. I was opposed to its being given in my own 
State; was in favor of its being repealed in my own State; and 
when the representative of those industries was here the other 
day I told him that he could rely upon me to vote for the re- 

of the bounty on sugar at every s in committee or 
ouse. Andin taking that position, Mr. Chairman, I believe 
that I represent the at mass of the people, who can notcome 
to this Congress and lobby bills through in behalf of private in- 
terests, who can not get together and petition us, but whose only 
a gl fall into the ballot-box when they vote, and, so help me 
, I will be guided by those petitions just as long as I hold this 
office. [Applause.] en that bounty was put on, it was op- 
posed in this House as unconstitutional. ; 

I will read at this point from a decision of the United States 

Supreme Court, 20 Wall., 657: 


To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon favored individuals to aid pri- 
vate enterprises and build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery 
cause it is done under the forms of law and is called a taxation. This is not 
0 eee It is a decree under legislative forms. 

f it be said that a benefit results to the local public ofa town by establish- 
ing manufactures, the same zoa Da said of any other business or pursuit 
which employscapitalor labor. e merchant, the mechanic, the per. 
the banker, the builder, the steamboat owner, are equally promoters of the 
popne good, and eq deserving the aid of the citizens forced contri- 

ations. No line can be drawn in favor of the manuf: r which would 
not open the coffers of the public Treasury to the importunities of two-thirds 
of the business men of the city or town. 


Now, I desire to ask my friend from Iowa [Mr. PERKINS], does 
the Supreme Court state the truth, or are you in favor ofa bounty 
on sugar? 

Mr. PERKINS. If the gentleman desires an answer I will give 
it. Ido not live in Nebraska; I had no part in the legislation of 
that State placing a bounty on sugar. I do know, however, that 
in the State of Nebraska and in the State of Iowa this highway 
robbery” principle which the gentleman denounces is largely ob- 
served and applied in all our communities. [Applause on the 
Republican side]. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I hope the gentleman will con- 
fine that statement to the gistrict which he represents, and not 
extend it to our State. [Laughter]. 

Mr. PERKINS. I say, Mr. Chairman, that that is true in the 
city of Lincoln, and in the city of Omaha, as well in the city of 
Sioux City. I know that those communities are always glad and 
anxious to improve every opportunity to give a bounty to geta 
material industry into their midst. Itis upon that principle that 
that great Western country has been built up and developed as it 
has been, and we apply the same principle in the Government of 
this great country. 

Mr. HARRIES. Will the gentleman answer a question? 

Mr. PERKINS. Iam not speaking in my own time. 

Mr. BRYAN. You are welcome to all the time you want if you 
will talk in that way. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PERKINS. I have answered your question. 

Mr. BRYAN. But the gentleman has not presented an illus- 
tration of the principle for which he contends. I want him to 
poms to an instance where the city of Sioux City, or the city of 

incoln, or any other city, has yoted money raised by taxation 
to aid a private enterprise. 

Mr. PERKINS. I can say for my own city that we voted a 
tax to build railroad machine shops there on accountof the labor 
and money that they would bring into the community [appkause 
on the Republican side], and we did it not as a benefit to the rail- 
road company but as a benefit to Sioux City. There is one illus- 
tration, and [ can give more. 

Mr. BRYAN, the gentleman will read the decision of the 
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Supreme Court which I have cited he will find that the court 


in ussing that question say that in every instance where a 
vote of bonds to aid a railroad company has been justified it has 
been justified upon the ground that a railroad isa public and not 
a private improvement. And, so far as I know, there is no in- 
stance on record where the courts of any State in the United 
States have declared a bonus given to a purely private industry 
to be constitutional and legitimate. 

Mr. PERKINS. Take the matter of the beet-sugar industry. 
The gentleman knows that communitiesin Nebraska have given 
aid for the establishment of factories for that industry. 

Mr. BRYAN. I will state to the gentleman that that was at- 
tempted in the case that came to the supreme court of our State 
from Neligh. I had the honor to be one of the attorneys in the 
case and filed a brief against the bonds. The court held that the 
bonds voted were illegal. 

Mr. HARRIES. Iwas going to ask my friend, the gentleman 
from Iowa [Mr. PERKINS], a question; perhaps the gentleman 
from Nebraska can answer it. you think it will make the 
trees grow to give a bounty upon maple sugar? [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRYAN. I do not know, but I mig re it is perfectly in 
harmony with the infant cig bs 2 plan that was presented in 
the Me y bill and previous bills. They protect the infant 
industry” of bo holes into trees. ave ter. 

On this question I wish to say, Mr. Chairman, t the polic 
ofthe Democratic party is not hostility to industries. e wel- 
come to this country every 3 that can stand upon its feet; 
but we do not welcome the industries that come to ride upon our 
backs. We do not desire to discourage industries; we desire to 
restore to them the lost art” of self-support. Applause.] We 
are not objecting to infant industries;” but what we do say is 
that the public Treasury shall no longer stand sponsor by the 
per of every infant industry“ born upon American soil. [Ap- 


ause, j 
i But, Mee. Chairman, to resume. I have said that the purpose 
of the protective tariff was to transfer money from one man's 
pocket to another man’s pocket. I want to show to you and to 
this committee that it is the only purpose a protective tariff can 
e have. Why do you impose a tariff? You impose it 
n the theory that you can not produce in this country the ar- 
cle which you protect as cheaply as it can be produced abroad; 
and e p the tariff upon that article in order that the price of 
the e may be so much increased that our people can afford 


to produce it. You mean that the man who buys that article 


shall pay into the public Treasury the tariff upon the article, and 
you na oda that this, together with the price, will be sufficient to 
Protect somebody else. 


THE TARIFF A TAX. 


Is not that the purpose? If not, why did the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE] ask to have the tariff taken off of build- 
ing material when 1 Me., was burned se Appendix B) 
or why give to the ship ders of Maine free uilding material 

see Appendix C), as suggested by the gentleman from Georgia 
i TURNER] Ho do you protect the wool-grower except on 

e theory that foreign wool is made higher? But why do you 
make a man pay more for the foreign article? It is in order that 
your 3 manufacturer may er more for his product 
than he could charge without the That is the only justi- 
fication; because if you say that you can not produce the article 
as cheaply in this country as it is produced abroad, what benefit 
is it to you to have the outside article increased in price if you 
do not increase the price of the home article also? 

The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] says that a couple 
of years ago he purchased a piece of calico in Manchester, Eng- 
land, and paid 5 cents a yard for it; that the tariff on calico was 
4 cents a yard, and that if the tariff were a tax it would make 
the price 9 cents; but that, on the contrary, his wife purchased 
in a store in this city a piece of calico of better quality for 5 cents 
a yard. Now I wish to ask you this: If you can produce and 
sellin this country a yard of calico at the same price per yard 
at which itis sold in 9 the American calico being ot bet- 
ter quality, why do you want a tariff of 4 cents a yard to protect 


your calico 

I make this proposition: Either a tariff is needed or it is not 
needed. If a tariff is needed, it is in order to add the amount of 
the tariff to the price of the home article to enable the Ameri- 
can manufacturer to compete with the foreign. If it is not 
needed, whois going tojustify it? Now, which horn of the di- 
lemma will you take? Will you say that this tariff is needed 
3 or will you say it is not needed and ought to be abol- 

If, then, that is the purpose of a tariff—to make the man who 
buys the protected article pay more for that article than he would 
pay without the tariff—it means simply this, that the law should 
transfer so much money from my ket to the pocket of some- 
body else. You can not, my friends, raise in this way an infant 


industry” without put 
you see the Government 


the burden somewhere. Whenever 
y 3 of law send a dollar sing - 
ing down into one man’s t, you must remember that the 
Government has brought it crying up out of some other man’s 
pocket. You might just as well try to raise a weight with a lever 
without a fulcrum as try to help some tic industry by 
means of taxation without placing the burden upon the consumer. 

Back in Illinois when we were re arail fence we would 
sometimes find a corner down pretty low in the ground, and not 
wanting to tear down the fence we would devise a way of ranog 
that fence corner to put under it a new ground chunk. How di 
we do it? We took a rail, put one end of it under the fence cor- 
ner, then laid down a ground chunk for a fulcrum. Then we 
would go off to the end of the rail and bear it down; up would 
go the fence corner—but does anybody suppose there was no 
pressure on that fulcrum? 

That, my friends, illustrates just the operation, as I conceive 
it, of a protective tariff. You want to an infant industry, 
for instance; whatdo youdo? You take a protective tariff for 
a lever, and put one end of it under the infant industry that is to 
be raised. You look around for some good, fat, hearty consumer 
and lay him down for a ground chunk; you bear down on the rail 
and oP goes the infant industry, but down goes the ground chunk 
into the ground. e gna and eee 

The reason our friends justify the principle is that they see the 
infant industry rise, but they forget the man upon whom they 
are placing the burden. [Applause on Democratic side.] And the 
trouble with this country is that all over the land are the homes 
of forgotten men—men whose rights have been violated and 
whose interests have been disre ed in order that somebod 
else may be enriched. It is the 3 that is involved int 
little binding-twine bill. You see the industry that gets the $20,- 
000, but you never think of the farmers who go down into their 
pockets and pay the little sums that make up the great amount. 

s not that a fact? Is not that the effect of the tariff? There- 
fore, the man who justifies protection as a principle must prove 
three press He must prove that the principle is right; that the 
policy is and that the tax is necessary. 


WHO WILL JUSTIFY IT? 


I desire to say that no man on that side of the House in this ses- 
sion of Congress will stand up before you and justify a law that 
takes from one man one cent and gives it to another man if he 


will admit that that is the operation. Take an illustration: Here 


are ten men owning farms side by side. Sup that nine of 
them should pass a resolution, Resolved, That we will take the 
land of the tenth man and divide it among us.” Who would jus- 
tify such a transaction? Suppose the men tell the tenth 
man that he will get it back in some way; that it is a great ad- 
vantage to live amongst nine men who will thus be better off 

and that indirectly he gets an advantage from the transaction? 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side. 


How long do you suppose it would be before they would con- 


vince that man that they were right in taking his land? Would 


you, gentlemen, dare to puny that? You would not justify the 
taking of one square foot of his land. If you do not dare do that, 
how will you justify the taking of that which a man raises on his 
land, all that makes the land valuable? Where is the difference 
between the soil and the product of the soil? How can you justify 
the one if not the other? 

Mr. LIND. Will the gentleman from Nebraska yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. BRYAN. Most willingly. 

Mr. LIND. I believe the gentleman from Nebraska voted for 
a bill the other day the public at dere toe the purchase 
of text-books for children who attend the pu schools. How 
does he justify that? 

Mr. BRYAN. I think, if I remember correctly, Mr. Chair- 
man, that I have also paid a little tax for the support of public 
schools upon the theory that it was a public pur and I voted 
to buy schoolbooks upon the same theory. I am wrong, I 
will be glad to becorrected. Did the gentleman from Minnesota 
vote for that with the understanding that it was for a public 
purpose or fora 5 purpose. anne and applause on 
the Democratic side. 

Mr. LIND, A pan c purpose, 

Mr. BRYAN. Very well, then we agree. 

Mr. LIND. But let me say in justice to ape that if the 
gentleman from Nebraska can convince me t a protective 
tariff, a protective policy, is not a public policy and beneficial 
to the people, and to the country as a whole, I will be a free 
trader with him. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I do not know that I want to 
take him quite that far, but I wish that I could lead him to be- 
lieve in m 73 i” revenue only. [Laughter and applause on 

side. 
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Mr. RAINES, And with incidental protection. 

Mr. BRYAN. I will say this, that it makes very much differ- 
ence with a man whether what has been done is the result of ac- 
cident or design. If you levy a tariff for revenue, you will so 
arrange it as to raise a revenue and stop when you have raised 
revenue enough. But if you levy a tariff for protection you may 
so arrange the schedules as to make a heavy tax, raise but little 
rovenue, and you never know when to stop. [Applause on Dem- 
ocratic side. 

Mr. ES. Does the gentleman claim that weare getting 
too much revenue now? 

Mr. BRYAN. Perhaps not; but you have reduced the reve- 
nues by increasing the taxes upon the 152 le and that is what I 
object to. 1 on the Democratic side. | 

Mr. RA . Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. BRYAN. Certainly. 

Mr. RAINES. I would like the gentleman now, in order to 
clinch his argument, to answer this question: Can the gentle- 
man point to any onesingle article uced in the United States 
in competition with a foreign article that has been increased in 
peo by the McKinley tariff, or which is not actually cheaper 

y than it was prior to 1860? 
TIN PLATE. 

Mr. BRYAN. I will ask the gentleman if tin is manufactured 
in this country? 

Mr. RAINES. Well, I have in my desk a list in a trade 
paper—{derisive laughter on the Democratic side! 

MEMBER. They are all on 1 

Mr. RAINES (continuing). t of twenty-seven manufac- 
turers of tin; but I want to say to the gentleman that no trade 
paper was ever printed that could contain a list of all the tin- 
poe liars of the United States. [Laughter and applause on the 

ublican side.] 

Mr. BRYAN. Ido not suppose that paper, then, has a bio- 

aphical sketch of my friend from New York? [Prolonged 
faker on the Democratic side.] I will say, Mr. Chairman— 
and it will explain why I asked my friend from New York if we 
had any tin industries in this country—I have here a statement 
that the ave price of tin plate for 1888 was $4.45 a box. The 
average price for five years prior to July 1, 1890, was $4.45. The 
average price for 1891 was $5.68 a box. 1 on the Demo- 
cratic side.] This is given on the authority of the Tin-Plate Con- 
sumers’ Association of the United States, which has in its rankn 
a large majority of those who use tin. And I will place this on 
record as my authority, against the statement of the gentleman 
that no article could be mentioned upon which the price had been 
increased. And I will go further and name, if he wishes, anar- 
ticle upon which the price has been reduced by the removal of 
the tariff, namely, angar, [Applause,] 

Mr. HALVORSON. And quinine. 

Mr. RAINES. I wish to call the gentleman’s attention right 
here to the fact that in 1880 the foreign price of tin was $8.28 a box, 
and the American price was $9.36 a box, while the price in 1891 
was $5.42 a box. 

Mr. BRYAN. Iam very glad, Mr. Chairman, for the matter 
of information that the gentleman has injected into the body of 
my remarks. If he has the statistics in to the price in 
1870 or in 1860, or in fact if he can give me the price of tin plate 
in 1592 say, or 1492, it will be a matter of great interest to my 
pape and thisspeech is going tocirculateamong them. [Laugh- 

ran 9 7 7 on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. NES. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that the gentle- 
man himself seems to be the one whois indulging in ancient his- 


tory. 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr, Chairman, I am sure if I have indulged in 
ancient history, this House will not pardon me unless I have a 
better excuse than the gentleman from New York can furnish 
for his indulgence in ancient history. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] And on this point—I expected to come to it later, 
but it is made opportune by the remarks of the gentleman—I 
want to ask him if he believes the tariff upon tin plate had any- 
thing to do with the cheapening of the price of tin plate in this 


country? 

Mr. RAINES. I believe that the tariff upon tin will result in 
the establishment of an industry in the United States—[mani- 
festations of derision on the Democratic side! 

A MEMBER. Answer the question. 

Mr, RAINES (contin ). And will result in the keeping at 
home of thirty millions of dollars a year that have been sent 
abroad, and will give employment to 100,000 men in the industry, 
and will result in cheapening the pan to the consumers in the 
United States, [Appias on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, the 8 from New York 
may well be pardoned, as the rest of his party may be, for in- 
dulging in prophecy rather than history since 1890. 


h- 
ter.] But that is not an answer to my question. th 


He stated that 


the price of tin plate had been reduced in the last ten years. I 
ask him, and I expect a direct answer and no equivocation, 
pinio 


whether in his o n the tariff upon tin plate has reduced (not 
will reduce) the price of tin plate? For thatcan be the only point 
of his remarks. 

Mr. RAINES, I have 1 my answer. When the industry 
of tin plate is established in the United States—and three months 
ago there was not a gentleman on that side who would admit that 
there was or would bea tin-plate factory in the United States 

Mr. BRYAN. We will not admit it to-day, sir. 

Mr. RAINES (contin ). When it is established in the 
United States the result will be just the same as it has been in 
the wife-nail industry, for you can buy wire nails to-day for less 
than the duty on the nails. 

Mr. BRYAN. If the gentleman does not desire to answer my 
first question and wants to branch off into the wire-nail subject, 
I assure him that one of the most pleasant entertainments I had 
in my district last campaign revolved around a wire nail. If he 
prefers to refer to that, let me ask him if he believes the reduc- 
tion in the price of wire nails is due to a protective tariff? 


Mr. ES. Largely. 

Mr. BRYAN. How largely? What is the proportion? 

Mr. RAINES. In that business I am laboring under the same 
difficulty that your majority of the Committee on Ways and Means 
are laboring, when in their report they say it is impossible to tell 
in what degree the tariff does affect either the increase or the 
reduction of the price of an article. 

Mr. BRYAN. I will ask you to give your best judgment as to 
what proportion protection has reduced the price of wire nails 
and the proportion into which other things have entered? 

Mr. RAINES. I would like to ask the gentleman when he 
suggests 

r. BRYAN. One thing at a time. 

Mr. RAINES. I do not desire to interrupt the gentleman 
without his permission. 

Mr. BRYAN. If the 8 will answer my question I 
will continue to answer questions as long as he puts them; 
but I do not want him to refuse to answer my question and then 
ask me a question. 

Mr. RAINES. I do not want the gentleman to make an an- 
swer for me. 

Mr. BRYAN. I will let you make answer if you will. 

Mr. RAINES. I was going to make an answer. 

Mr. BRYAN. Then make an answer. 

Mr. RAINES. I was going to make an answer in this way. I 
was going to ask the gentleman this. [Laughter on the Demo- 
cratic 1 When he is buying a pound of wire nails for 2.8 
cents, on which the duty is 2cents, what ishedoing? Is he buy- 
ing nails or is he paying duty? 

Mr. BRYAN. I would like to ask the gentleman if his mind 
is so constructed that he considers that an answer to my ques- 
tion? Do you consider that an answer? 

Mr. ES. A reasonable one. 

Mr. BRYAN. Then, I am glad to send that out to the people 
of Nebraska as an illustration of the astuteness of the mind of a 
distinguished New York Republican. [Laughter on the Demo- 
eratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman. I think I can suggest to this House a reason 
why the gentleman from New York would not answer the ques- 
tion. I will give him the credit of more intelligence and less 
sincerity. The reason he would not answer that question is that 
he suspected that the next question would be: If protection 
reduced the price of wire nails and was put on for that purpose, 
and reduced the price of tin plate, and was put on for that pur- 
pose, why did the Re . the tariff on wheat? 

ecause they wanted to reduce the price?” [Laughter on the 
Democratic side.] When a man defends a protective tariff on 
the theory that it reduces the price of the protected article, he 
wants the people of this country to believe that the manufacturer 
comes down to sepa, ae and begs for a tariff on his article to de- 
crease the price of his article, and then begs for a tariff on agri- 
cultural products to increase their price. 

Mr. RAINES. Well, Mr. Chairman, let me suggest to the 
8 that in the majority report, which he has signed, it 

said that the tariff actually did reduce the price of wool. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] Youcan not get away from that; 
you signed the report. 

Mr. BRYAN. I said, Mr. Chairman, in the beginning, that 
there are wool-growers in this country who believe that; but the 
gentleman can not dodge the logic of his tion by any such 
subterfuge as that. The difficulty is, Mr. Chairman, that when 
aman gets up here to defend protection he would have you be- 
lieve that the manufacturer's sole aim in life is to make his goods 
cheap, in order that he may pay high w: to labor; and, as he can 
not get them cheap enough otherwise, he asks Congress for alaw 
to encourage competition, that he may be compelled to sell them 
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cheaper. Now, ifhe issoanxious tocheapen goods to the people, 
why does he not simply reduce the price and not beg for à law to 
compel him to do it? 

But, Mr. Chairman, as Plutarch would say, I digress. 
saying when interrupted that the man who defends the principle 
of protection must justify the taking of one man’s money and 
putting it into another man’s pocket. He must justify the a 


I was 


propriation by legislation of a p of the sof our daily 
toil to somebody else as a benefit, and yet there is this difference 
between the case which I cited, of nine men getting together and 
taking the land of the tenth man and dividing it among them by 
11 ager ana the 5 o Bk Uric In ty of th have one man 
getti together and taking the property of the nine men by 
resolution and dividing it among him.” [Laughter.] 

It has been said that a slave was a slave simply because 100 
peron of the proceeds of his toil was appropriated by some- 

y without his consent. If the law is such that a portion of 

the proceeds of our toil is appropriated by somebody else with- 
out our consent, we are simply to that extent slaves, as much so 
as were the colored men. And by this party, that boasts that 
it struck the shackles from 4,000,000 slaves, insists on 9 
the fetters deeper into the flesh of 65, 000, 000 of free men. [Lou 
applause on the Democratic side.] 


WRONG IN POLICY. 


But, Mr. repre [looking at the clock. Criesof ‘‘ Go on!, if 
it is difficult to defend this on principle, it is equally difficult to 
defend it as a policy. I make assertion, that if it is wise to 
appropriate mmer onh of the public Treasury to aid a private en- 
terprise, then it is wiser for a town than for a county. Itis 
wiser for a county than for a State. For a Congress of restricted 
and delegated powers, whose members are far removed from the 
people, it is most unwise of all to vote away the public money for 
private purposes. So that, if that policy is 5 — at all, this is 
the last place to apply the principle. 

We would not dare to trust that policy in our county or our 
town; and my friend from Sioux 51 Fp not pointed to an in- 
stance where it has been done at publicexpense. The difference 
between voting public vere A for private and taking 
up a subscription 3 so wide, that I do not believe there 
is ait tage upon the other side who does not see it. Why 
would you not trust it at home? Because you know that there 
would go before that council, or before your county commission- 
ers, only the men who want something, only those men and their 
paid attorneys would go there to represent the great 1 
that the proposed industry would be to the community, while 
the other side would never be heard. 

Therefore, although you walk the streets with your council- 
men every day; although they are your constant companions; 
well as Bie know them, much confidence as you have in them, 
you would not dare to trust them in that way, because you know 
that when men come to vote money for private purposes, when 
they come to this special legislation, there are always special in- 
fluences at work on the side of the strong and powerful, while, 
on the other hand, those who— 


Far from the madding crowd's ignoble strife, 


—the noiseless tenor of their way 


are never heard, although it is upon them that the burden re- 
sulting from such special legislation ultimately rests, There- 
fore, honest as your councilmen might be, desirous of doing right 
as they would be, you would feel that you could not, that you 
must not trust them with such a power. And yet gentlemen 
will tell you that what they would not trust to their local author- 
ities at Lone what they would not dare to approve as a local 
matter in Sioux City or in Lincoln, they think right and proper 
here. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the gentleman will excuse me for inter- 
rupting, I will give him further illustration. A Democratic 
city council in Sioux City, a body in which only one Republican 
was sitting, has voted for the last two years 850 a month out of 
the public funds to assist in the maintenance of a jobbers and 
manufacturers’ association in Sioux City. That is one illustra- 
tion of voting public money tosustain a private organization, and 
a was done by a Damocratic council containing only one Repub- 

can. 

Mr. BRYAN. It is a great credit to that city council that it 
has such a large majority of Democrats, and a credit to Sioux 
City also, but—— 

Mr. PERKINS. If the gentleman will excuse me again, I will 
state that in the election held the other day the proportions were 
reversed. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRYAN. Mr. Chairman, I am sorry that the news must 

o out over this great country that Sioux City is on the decline. 
auger But until the gentleman has shown where the right 
to vote that money has been sanctioned by law he can not cite 
the case as a precedent. 


Keep— 


Mr.STACKHOUSE. Probably those councilmen were turned 


out by the le because they had done that. 5 
Mr. BRT AN. Les, as the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. 
STACKHOUSE] suggests, probably the result of the recent elec- 


tion was due to the fact that they had disregarded their duty to 
their 5 7 0. I think I recall a case where some city in Minne- 
sota voted a certain bounty for a saloon to open in its midst, but 
my recollection is that the supreme court decided that that was 
hardly a 9 5 improvement or a public purpose. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LIND. I want to say to my friend that that must have 
been in some other State, because in our State we tax a saloon a 
minimum sum of $500 for the privilege of existing, [Laughter.] 

Mr. BRYAN. That tax may have made it all the more neces- 
sary that the bounty should be given before the saloon would 


open. [Laughter.] 
UNNECESSARY. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, if the committee will pardon me for de- 
them so long (cries of Go on!” G on!”) I want to say 
that it is as difficult to defend the necessity for a tariff as it is to 
defend its principle or its 5 And this brings me to another 
contradiction which we often And in the arguments of our Re- 
publican friends. If you ask them why they need a tariff they at 
once tell you that we pay so much better wages in this country 
than are paid abroad that we can not compete, and that until we 
are willing to reduce the wages of our workingmen we never 
can compete. That is a very plausible argument to start with, 
but then comes along some person who asks a question some- 
thing like that asked yesterday 71 the gentleman from Texas 
kad ‘RAIN]Jof the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER]. 
e gentleman from Texas asks, ‘‘ Does not that protection make 
the price of goods higher in this country than abroad?” No, 
sir,” says Mr. Walker. Eve at a man uses, except 
woolen goods, is cheaper in this country than it is a ki 

Now, to an untutored mind,” such as we are told new mem- 
bers ss, it would seem that if you need 8 to labor 
in this country because labor is higher, that idea is hardly con- 
sistent, upon the Republican theory, with a cheaper product. 
Yet the same gentleman who yesterday told you that we must 
have a tariff to protect the laboring men in country told you 
that the laboring men of this country were producing articles 
cheaper than the laboring men of other countries. 

I want tocall attention—itis with some diffidence, I assure you 
after the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] has said 
that it is nothing but ‘‘ nonsense ”—I want tocall attention, how- 
ever, so that those may consider it who are not inclined to look 
upon it as ‘‘nonsense,” to what 

HON, WILLIAM u. EVARTS 
said when he was Secretary of State, in his report in 1879. He 
says: 

The ave American workman performs from one and a half to twice as 
much work in a given time as the average European workman. This is so 
important a point in connection with our ability to compete with the say 
labor manufactures of Europe, andit seems at first thought so strange that 
will trouble you with somewhat lengthy quotations from the reports in sup- 
port thereof. 

That was the statement of a . Secretary ef State. 
And I hope that none of my Republican friends will reflect upon 
the next authority I shall quote, 

HON, JAMES G. BLAINE, 
who, when Secretary of State, said: 

Undoubtedly the inequalities in wages of English and American operatives 

that is, in cotton 3 are more than equalized by the greater ef- 
ciency of the latter and their longer hours of labor. If this should 
to be a fact in practice, as it seems to me to be proven by official sta ies, it 
would be a . important element in the establishment of our ability to 
compete with England for our share of the cotton-goods trade of the world. 
HENRY CLAY 


said in the Senate in 1832—sixty years ago— 

I have before me another statement of a practical and respectable man, 
well versed in the flannel manufacture in America and England, demonstrat- 
ing that the cost of manufacture is precisely the same in both countries. 

Are we less independent because of the protection we have 
had? 

MR. J. B. SARGENT, 

of New Haven, has been engaged for thirty years in the hard- 
ware business, being one of the largest manufacturers in the world 
of locks, bolts, builders’ and furniture hardware, and, in certain 
lines, of carpenters’ tools. He employs from fifteen hundred to 
two thousand men. He has nearly 12 acres of ground under 
roof, His daily output is nearly 50 tons of goods per day. He 
says, in regard to the cost of manufacturing in this country: 


American manfacturers can successfully compete in any market where 
skilled labor is the test, in spite of the low pay for which men work in China, 
in India, and in every country where labor is debased. My observation has 
taught me that the greatest obstacle to American competition in foreign 
markets to nearly every class of 1 is the high price of our raw material. 
Take off the duty and we will send our goods everywhere. Wages would in- 
crease here under such a system rather than become lower. 


Now these are the statements, cool and unimpassioned, of offi- 
cials and men in position to know. I submit to you my friends 
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that those statements are amply borne out by the illustrations of 


the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] and the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] when they tell you that not- 
withstanding the greater wages the actual product in this 
country is cheaper than it is in 1 If that be true, then 
where is your need of protection? If that be true, then who can 
justify the imposition of a tariff on the ground that it is neces- 
sary to protect the laboring men in this country? 

Mr. airman, the laborer has been used as a cat’s paw to 
draw chestnuts outof the fire forthe manufacturer. The manu- 
facturer comes here and pleads for a protective tariff in order 
that he may give employment with remunerative prices to 
labor. You give him the protection he asks; you make him a 
trustee for the benefit of his employé; you give to that employé 
no law by which hecan enforce his trust. The manufacturer goes 
back to factory and puts in his pet the bonus you have 

iven him. And then the employé pleads, and pleads in vain, 
for his portion of the promised benefits. : 

I will tell you a story. Ido not know whether you allow stories 
here [cries Of Go on!], but there is a story which to my mind 
illustrates this point. A white boy said to a colored boy, Let's 
go into cahoots and go acoon hunting; you furnish the dog 
ana climb the tree, and I'll do the hollering.” They went. 
The white boy hollered;“ the colored boy furnished the dog 
and climbed the tree. They caught three coons. When they 
came to divide the white boy took them all. The colored boy 
asked, What am I going tohave?” Why,“ said the white boy, 
„you get the cahoots.” [Laughter.] 

A ONE-SIDED PARTNERSHIP. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, the manufacturer has been making just 
such a combination or partnership with his employé. The manu- 
facturer says to his workman, ‘t You come on and furnish the dog 
and climb the tree; you bring out the votes; and I will do the 
talking.” They get their coons—they have been getting them. 
But when the division comes, the manufacturer takes the coons, 
and the employé is somali’ to put up with the “cahoots.” 
[Laughter.] Yes, and when the employé asks for the higher 
wages that were promised him last year, you find Pinkerton de- 
tectives stationed to keep him off and foreigners brought in to 
supply his place. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

hy do we need a contract-labor law? It is to prevent the 
protected industries of this country from sending abroad to 

t cheap labor to take the place of American labor. Is not 

at the result? Were we not promised last year just what the 

ntleman from New York tells us to-day will still come by and 

? The sweet by and by” has been the hope of the people for 

ese thirty years; the present” has been the enjoyment of the 
men who made the promises. 

We were told of the number of laborers to be employed because 
of the McKinley bill; yet scarcely had the bill when there 
appeared in New York an advertisement for laborers to make 
tin plate; and the point of it was the statement that they would 
be paid higher i than laborers were paid in Wales. Why 
was that stated New York, except with a view to having 
that paper sent to Wales and importing here the labor to make 
these goods? 

No, my friends, the manufacturer has not dealt fairly and 
honestly with the employé. What has been the result? Who 
has been getting the benefit? Is it the great mass of our people? 
Are they the ones that have profited by this transaction? If, 
Mr. Chairman, you undertook, by the method N awhile 
ago, to raise money by passing around a hat in thi for some 

rotected friend or someone you wished to benefit, what would 

the result of your efforts? If you passed it often enough you 
would get all the money we had in our pockets, and the man to 
whom you gave it would have all youcollected; and if we did not 

t out of money it would be because while you were emptying 

e hat we would be scratching around to get the next contribu- 
tion ready, while the man to whom you gave it would get rich 
without having toscratch atall. Thus thissystem has operated. 
You have built up wealth in thiscountry toadegree unparalleled 
in the history of the United States or of the world. 

These men tell us that they can not live without the collections 
they make; and yet they are the ones who build their stately pal- 
aces, who give their banquets, which rival in magnificence the 
banquets of ancient times. These are the men who can gather 
around a banquet board as they did, I think it was in New York, 
to celebrate home industries” at $10 per plate, when within a 
stone’s throw of their banquet hall were people to whom a 10-cent 
meal would be a luxury. Yes, sir, you take the statistics fur- 
nished by Mr. Shearman in the Forum, and he shows that 25,000 
people own one-half of the wealth of this country, and 65,000,000 
of ope divide the other half between them. (See Appendix D.) 

, Mr. Chairman, you should ask the friend receiving the con- 
tributions which you were supposed a moment ago to gather 
here and give to him, I presume he would tell you it was the best 
system of government ever invented. Iam not surprised that a 


man like Mr. Carnegie is willing to write articles in monthly 
magazines to show what a great benefit a protective system is. 
But, Mr. Chairman, I ask you whether the people who påy this 
money believe that it is a good system? You went before them 
a year ago; you took your idea of a protective tariff with you 
and said to them: “ This, gentlemen, is the way we bring relief 
to the people.” You said in your report “‘agriculture is de- 
ressed,” and then youap lied as a Sg? Beane earliest principle 
own to surgery, Bleed him again.“ [Laughter and applause 
on the Democratic side.] 
A CRUSHING DEFEAT. 

Under your protective party banner you went to the 3 
and boasted that you had fastened on the people a law whi 
they could not change for ten years. But you were as ignorant 
of the power of the people as you were careless of their welfare. 
You say that we deceived them; that we exceeded you in misrep- 
resentation. You have the consolation of knowing that if we 
did it was the first time weever went beyond you in that respect. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] But we did 
not. Because as asuccessful fabricator the average Republican 
will be recognized as one the iatchet of whose shoes we are un- 
worthy to unloose. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] ; 

No; the people knew what you were doing; they knew what 
you had done, and they rose in their might and hurled T from 
power; and to-day the once proud Republican party, that used 
to take the election of President as a matter of course, thinks it 
worth while to announce to this body through the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. RAINES] that the Republican party has 
made a gain in supervisors in New York. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. RAINES. Let me suggest to the gentleman that all the 
poo le are gorong as a result of the change is free wool, free 

inding-twine, and free cotton-ties. 

Mr. BRYAN. Ionly hope, Mr. Chairman, that what the gen- 
tleman says is true, and that they will get these th: I hope 
that the body at the other end of this Capitol, which differs from 
us in the political complexion of its majority, will not stand be- 
Ade. the people and this relief. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Ves, sir; they boasted that nothing could be done; that they 
had the ople bound hand and foot. Where are those conspir- 
ators ay? Where are the men who were the most largely in- 
strumental in fastening that iniquitous legislation on this coun- 
try? When they went back to their people the expression of 
confidence was in the other man. 

Mr. RAINES. One of them is governor of Ohio. 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes; I believe he did succeed in being elected 
ein of a Republican State. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Mr. DAVIS. By a minority vote. 

Mr. BRYAN. Yes, by a minority vote. And to such ex- 
tremity has this great Cæsar come that he welcomes the hold- 
ing of a Republican State now more than before he boasted of the 
conquest of anempire. [Applause on the Democratic side.] We 
do not feel unkindly toward our friend from Maine, the ex- 


3 Speaker; although he seems more sensitive to remarks now than 
w 


en in the chair. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic 
side.] And he has rather contradicted the statement that the 
leopard can not change his spots,” or a person his skin. He 
seems to have made some kind of an exchange by which he got 
one much thinner than the one he wore two years ago. 

A MEMBER. A thinner hide. 

Mr. BRYAN. We shall not find fault with him if he consumes 
much of his time, as he gazes around upon the chairs once occu- 
pied by his faithful companions, in recalling those beautiful 
words of the poet Moore: 


"Tis the last rose of summer, left blooming alone. 
All her lovely 5 have faded and gone. 
No flower ot her kindred, no rosebud is nig! 

To reflect back her blushes, or give sigh for sigh. 


Pes, poe J 
And it is barely possible that the great revolution which be- 
gan a year ago may some time reach even to the coast of Maine; 
and for the good of the country, but perhaps for the injury of our 
party—because he has been a faithful friend to us [laughter on 
the Democratic side], and in the language of another noted gen- 
noman from Maine, has done us a great favor without know- 
x poo 
Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Without intending i 
Mr. BRYAN. The time may come, I say, when his constitu- 
ents will address him in the language of that other verse, as 
beautiful in words and as appropriate in sentiment— 
I'll not leave thee, thou lone one, to pine on the stem. 
Since the lovely are sleeping, go sleep thou with them. 
[Laughter.] 
Thus kindly I scatter thy leaves o'er the bed 
Where thy mates of the garden lie scentiess and dead. 


[Renewed laughter. 
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Mr. C some reference has been made to the effectofa 
rotective tariff upon manufactured articles, and the argument 
Eas boet advan: that the aim and results are to reduce the 
rice of protected articles to the consumer. I want to say to you 
t such was never the intention of a protective tariff upon the 
gs of those who supported it; and that if the price is reduced, 
t comes as the effect of improved machinery, and not as the 
effect of a law which enables the manufacturer to sell here pro- 
tected from competition, while he often sells abroad in competi- 
tion with the world. The gentleman will tell us that goods are 
cheaper to-day than they were thirty years ago. Itistrue. But 
if protection it, let them explain why itis that not only here, 
where we have protection, but in England, where they have free 
b. ade, goods are cheaper than they were before. 


WHAT REDUCES PRICES ? 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] told us that 
steel rails had fallen in price because of a protective tariff. 

I will append to my remarks 2 E) a schedule given 
by Mr. CARLISLE in an article in the Forum, in which he shows 
the price of steel rails in England from 1871 to 1882, and the price 
of steel rails in this country during that time, and the amount 
consumed. This shows what the Englishmen paid for them, and 
also what the American paid for the same amount of rails. And 
when you add up the difference you find that in these ten or 
eleven years the American people paid $159,000,000 more for their 
steel rails than the English people paid. And yet you say that 
protection makes them cheaper. 

During all that time they were 8 in England. Is your 
system such aone that it will take hold of ap and pull it 
down in this country, and then, not satisfied with that, go over 
to some foreign ey: grab the price there and pull it down? 
And, then, not satisfied with that, will it pull down the prica in 
foreign countries more than it pulls it down in this country? 
Some one has said that the onion is a vegetable that makes the 
man sick who does not eat it. [Laughter.] It would seem that 

rotection does the prese ood to the country that does not 
aveit. [Renewed laughter. 

Until youexplain what it is that reduces the price of steel rails 
and other manufactured products, not here alone but all over the 
world, you can not attribute it to a protective tariff; but you 
must attribute it rather to the inventive genius that has multi- 
plied a thousand times, in many instances, the strength of a sin- 
gle arm, and enabled us to do to-day with one man what fifty men 
could not do fifty years ago. That is what has brought the price 
down in this country and everywhere, and so far from the pro- 
tective tariff helping it, it has stood as a bar and prevented us, 
step by step, from taking advantage of the inventive genius of 
other countries. It hascompelled us, each time and all the time 
when it has benefited the protected industry, to pay more for 
those same things than the le elsewhere. 

I asked my friend from o [Mr. DINGLEY], when he was 
telling us of the benefits of protection, if a man in this country 
bought his goods as cheaply as in England, and he said while we 
might get them ata hig B peleo in dollars, that we got them 
cheaper in labor, and that labor was the only standard of meas- 
urement. Then I asked him—I will append tomy speech (see 
pe bia F) the exact of the question and answer—I 
asked him whether, if the farmer in Ne ka went to sell his 
wheat and to exchange the price he obtained for it for woolen 
clothing, whether he would get as much woolen clothing as the 
English farmer would get for the same amount of wheat when 
he went to exchange his product. You remember the answer. 
There was no direct answer, but, like my friend from New York 
[Mr. RAINES], he spurned the present and soared with out- 
stretched wings into the dismal future, and told us that if we got 
free trade, then he would not. Task, howisitto-day? We have 
had enough of your prophecies. We want to come down and find 
what we are doing now. 

His answer, if it was an answer, must be construed to mean 
that while the farmerin Nebraska had to pay more wheat for the 
same amount of clothes than the English farmer, he gotit back in 
other ways. That, being surrounded by the benefits of protec- 

, he absorbed through his skin what he paid out of his pocket. 
[Laughter.] Li in an atmosphere of protection, forced upon 
this country by p thropists who tell you, as the gentleman 
from Massachusetts . WALKER] did, that free trade would 
help manufacturers—but he so loves the great mass of the people 
that he does not dare to give himself the benefit [laughter 
living surrounded by these elevated minds, you breathe in an 
atmosphere that far more than compensates for all you lose. 

MORE BLESSED TO GIVE THAN TO RECEIVE. 

Now, there are two arguments I have never heard advanced in 
favor of protection; but they are the best arguments. They ad- 
mit a fact and justify it, and I think that is the best way to argue, 
if you have a fact to meet. Why not say to the farmer, Yes, of 


course you lose; but does not the Bible say, ‘It is more blessed 
to give than to receive — [laughter and if you suffer some incon- 
venience, just look back over your life and you will find that your 
happiest moments were enjoyed when you were giving some g 
to somebody, and the most unpleasant moments were when you 
werereceiving.” These manufacturersare self-sacrificing. The 
are to take the lesser part, and the more unpleasant busi- 
ness of receiving, and leave to you the greater joy of giving. 
Loud laughter and Applause on the Democratic side.] 

_Why do they not take the other theory, which is borne out by 
history—that all nations which have grown strong, powerful, and 
influential, just as individuals have done it, through hardship, 
toil, and sacrifice, and that after they have become wealthy they 
have been enervated, they have gone to decay pry e en- 
joyment of luxury, and that the great advantage of protec- 
tive system is that it goes around among the people and gathers 
uy their surplus earnings so that ei will not be enervated or 
weakened, so that no legacy of evil will bs left to their children. 
Their surplus earnings are collected up, and the great mass of 
our people are left strong, robust, and hearty. These earnings 
are garnered and put into the hands of oo as few people as pos- 
sible, so that the injury will be limited in extent. FGroat laugh- 
ter and applause on the Democratic side.] And they say, “Yes, 
of course, of course; it makes dudes of our sons, and it does, pe 
haps, compel us to buy foreign titles for our daughters [laughter] 
but, of course, if the great body of the people are benefited, as 
good, patriotic citizens we ought not to refuse to bear the bur- 

en.” [Laughter.] 

Why do they not do that? They simply come to you and tell 
you that they want a high tariff to make low prices, so that the 
manufacturer will be able to pay large wages to his employés. 
[Laughter.] And then, they want a high tariff on agricultural 
products, so that they will have to buy what they buy at the high- 
est possible price. ey tell you that a tariff on wool is for the 
benefit of the farmer, and goes into his pocket, but that the tar- 
iff on manufactured products goes into the farmer’s pocket too, 
and really hurts us, but we will stand it if we must.” They are 
much like a certain maiden lady of uncertain age, who said “ This 
being the third time that my beau has calléd, he might make 
some affectionate demonstration;” and, ps berg ery a all her 


courage, she added, ‘‘I have made up my mind that e does I 
will bear it with fortitude.” [Great laughter and 22 Jo ont. 
Mr. Chairman king at the clock —eries of ‘ on! “J, if 


there is no limit to your patience there is a limit to my strength, 
and I will not claim your attention much longer. ut I desire 
to say here, Mr. Ch — 

Mr. BUSHNELL. Let the committee rise, and close in the 


mee. 
Mr. BRYAN. Iprefer to finish to-night if gentlemen are will- 

to listen. [Cries of Go ahead!“ 

desire to say, Mr. Chairman, that this Republican party, 
which is responsible for the present system, has stolen from the 
vocabulary one of its dearest words and debased its use. Its ora- 
tors have pare about home industries while they have neglected 
the most important of home industries—the home of the citizen. 
The Democratic party, so far from being hostile to the home in- 
dustries, is the only c pion, unless our friends here, the Inde- 
pendents, will join with us, of the real home industry of this 


country. 
THE GREAT HOME INDUSTRY. 

When some young man selects a young woman who is willing 
to trust her future to his strong ht arm, and they start to 
build a little home, that home which is the unit of society and 
upon which our Government and our prosperty must rest—when 
they start to build this little home, and the man who sells the 
lumber reaches out his hand to collect a tariff upon that; the 
man who sells paints and oils wants a tariff upon them; the man 
who furnishes the carpets, tablecloths, knives, forks, dishes, 
furniture, spoons, everything that enters into the construction 
and ration of that home—when all these hands, I say, are 
stretched out from every direction to lay their blighting weight 
upon that cottage, and the Democratic party says, Hands off, 
and let that home industry live,” it is protecting the grandest 
home industry that this or any other nation ever had. [Loud 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

aah Jam willing that you, our friends on the other side, shall 
have what consolation you may gain from the protection of those 
“home industries“ which have crowned with palatial residences 
the hills of New England, if you will 22 | give us the credit 
of being the 3 of the homes of this land. [Applause on 
the Democratic side.] It would seem that if any appeal could 
find a listening ear in this legislative hall it ought to be the 
appeal that comes up from those cotenants of earth's only para- 
dise; but your ty has neglected them; more, it has spurned 
and spit upon them. When they asked for bread on gave them 
a stone, and when they asked for a fish you gave them a serpent. 
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You have laid upon them burdens grievous to be borne. You 
have filled their days with toil and their nights with anxious 
care, and when they cried aloud for relief you were deaf to their 
entreaties. 

It is said that when Ulysses was approaching the island of the 
Sirens, warned beforehand of their seductive net = ut wax 


into the ears of his sailors and thenstrapped himse e mast 
of the ship, so that, hearing, he could not heed. So our friends 
upon the other side tell us that there is depression in agriculture, 
and a cry has come up from the people; but the leaders of your 
party have, as it were, filled with wax the ears of their associates, 
and then have so tied themselves, by promises made before the 
election to the protected interests, that, hearing, they can not 


heed. [Applause.] 
A CANNIBAL TREE. 


Outin the West the people have been taught to worship this 
protection. It has beena god to many of them. But I believe, 
Mr. Chairman, that the time for worship has passed. There is 
in Australia what is known as the can ltree. It grows not 
very high, and spreads out its leaves like great arms until they 
touch the ground; In the top is s little cup, and in that cup a 
mysterious kind of honey. Someofthenatives worship the tree. 
andon their festive days they gather around it, singing ana danc- 
ing, and then, as a part of their ceremony, they select one from 
their number, and, at the point of spears, drive him up over the 
leaves onto the tree; he drinks of the honey, he becomes intoxi- 
cated as it were, and then those arms, as if instinct with life, 
rise up; they encircle him in their folds, and, as they crush him 
to death, his companions stand around shouting and singing for 


joy. 

i Protection has been our cannibal tree, and as one after another 
of our farmers has been driven by the force of circumstances 
upon that tree and has been crushed within its folds his com- 
panions have stood around and shouted, ‘‘ Great is protection!” 

But the dream has 1 the night is gone, and in the East 
we see more than the light of coming day. A marvelous change 
has taken place, and, rising from the political mourners’ benches 
throughout the Northwest, their faces radiant with a new-found 
joy, multitudes are ready to declare their allegiance to the cause 
of tariff reform. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

And if you believe, gentlemen, as you have so often professed 
to believe, that your political disfigurement is pira py tompo 5 
or if you console yourselves with the idea that the Lord is only 
chastising those whom he loves [laughter on the Democratic 
side], if so, it is the most affectionate demonstration known to 
8 history. [Renewed laughter. ] Vou are making a grave 
mistake. 

We have heard from that side of the House twice, I think, re- 
cently that truth is eternally triumphant.” That is true; and 
while the proposition may describe the success of the Democratic 
party in 1890 and give us encouragement to hope that that suc- 
cess will continue, I want to suggest to our friends over there a 
quotation that is far more appenaa to describe the condition 
of the Republican party. It is this: ‘‘ Though justice has leaden 
feet, it has an iron hand.” You rioted in power, you mocked 
the supplication of the people, you denied their petitions, and 
now you have felt their wrath. At last justice has overtaken 

u, and now you are suffering the penalty that must sooner or 
lace overtake the betrayer of a public trust. 

I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the overthrow of the Repub- 
lican party is not temporary but permanent. As the poet has 
beautifully expressed it: 

Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again; 
Th’ eternal years of God are hers; 

But Error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among his worshipers. 

Mr. Clarkson, high Republican authority, has told us that the 
young men of the country are becoming Democrats. Why? Be- 
cause we are right. And when you find where the young men 
of the country are going, you can rest assured that that party is 
going to succeed. y are weright? Because, Mr. Chairman, 
we are demanding for this Yh equal and exact justice to 
every man, woman, and child. e desire that the laws of this 
country shall not be made, as they have been, to enable some men 
to get rich and many to get poor. 

OWNERS OR TENANTS—WHICH ? 

I will append to my speech (Appendix G) statistics from seven 
States, furnished by the Census Bureau, showing the proportion 
of those who in 1880 rented their farms and the proportion who 
rented in 1890. These statistics are only Ey embracing in 
some States only a few counties. I was told by the official who 
gave them to me that they might be changed a little by verifi- 
cation, but that they were substantially correct. I want the peo- 
pe of this country to read these statistics and understand what 

y mean. In ten counties in the State of Kansas the propor- 
tion of those renting their farms increased from 13.13 in 1890 1 to 


33.25 per cent in 1890, and 64.38 per cent of the farms are mort- 
gaged. Vet they tell us that they are protecting “infant indus- 
tries. 

Why, sir, these mortgages are held in the East; and if these 
manufacturing States,twhen their industries are ‘‘infants,” own 
themselves and have a mortgage on us, what is going to be the 
result when they get full grown? [Laughter and applause.] 

In Ohio in ten counties the proportion of renters in 1880 was 
24.96 per cent; in 1890, 37.10 per cent. In five counties of Vir- 
ginia in 1880 the proportion was 15.20 per cent; in 1890, 20.20 per 
cent; in New Yorkin eight counties 18.20 per cent in 1880, 24 per 
cent in 1890; in Massachusetts in ten counties6.70 per cent in 1850, 
and 14,20 per cent in 1890; in Rhode Island in four counties 19.50 
po cent in 1880, 23.25 per cent in 1890; in Maine in six counties 

.50 per cent in 1880, 7.33 per cent in 1890. 

Thus in every State, so far as these statistics have been col- 
lected, the proportion of home-owning farmers is decreasing and 
that of tenant farmers increasing. This means but one thing; 
it means a land of landlords and tenants; and, backed by the 
history of every nation that has gone down, I say to you that no 
people can continue a free people under a free government when 
the great majority of its citizens are tenants of a small minority. 
E our system has driven the farm-owner from h 

and and substituted the farm tenant. ~ 

Mr. Chairman, just a word more, and I am through. Youcan, 
if yon like, build up these “infant industries,” if your country is 
willing to pay the price. A good many years ago a colored man, 
whose child the 5 went to his physician and 
laid the matter before him. The doctor looked very wise for a 
moment and then said; Take three hairs out of the back of 

our mule and lay them on the child; you will cure the child, 

ut you will kill the mule.” The man thought of his love for his 
child and his need for the mule, and said: Doctor, l’se poor; I 
can’t afford ter lose de mule.” Yes, my friend, you can build u 
ye infant industries” if you will, if you are willing to ris 

he destruction of the people. ButI say that the country is poor; 
it can not afford to lose its common popio; it can not ed the 
men who will thus be sacrificed. ell has the poet said: 


e 
ecan not afford to destroy. the peasantry of this country. We 

can not afford to degrade the common people of this land, for 
they are the people who in time of prosperity and peace produce 
the wealth of the country, and they are also the ple who in 
time of war bare their breasts to a hostile fire in defense of ths 
flag. Go to Arlington or to any of the national cemeteries, see 
there the plain white monuments which mark the place ‘‘ where 
rest the ashes of the nation’s countless dead,“ those of whom the 
poet has so beautifully written: 

On Fame's eternal cam 

Their silent: tents are * á 

Who were they? Were they the beneficiaries of special legis- 
lation? Were they the people who are ever clamoring for priv- 
ileges? No, my friends; those who come here and obtain from 
Government its aid and help find in time of war too great a 
chance to increase their wealth to give much attention to mili- 
tary duties. A nation’s extremity is their opportunity. They 
are the ones who make contracts, carefully drawn, providing for 
the payment of their money in coin, while the government goes 
out, if necessary, and drafts the people and makes them lay down 
upon the altar of their country all they have. No; the people 
who fight the battles are largely the poor, the common ple 
of the country; those who have little to save but their honor, 
and little to lose but their lives. These are the ones, and I say 
to you, sir, thatthe country can not afford to lose them. Iquote 
the language of Pericles in his great funeral oration. He says: 

It was for such a kaan then, thát these men, nobly resolving not to 
have it taken from them, fell fighting; and every one of their survivors may 
well be willing to suffer in its behalf. 

That, Mr. Chairman, is a noble sentiment and points the direc- 
tion to the true policy for a free people. It must be by benefi- 
cent laws, it must be a just government which a free people can 
love and upon which they can rely that the nation is to be pre- 
served. e can not put our safety ina great navy; we can not 
put our safety in expensive fortifications along a seacoast thou- 
sands of miles in extent, nor can we put our safety in a great 
standing army that would absorb in idleness the to lof the men 
it protects. A free government must find itssafety in happy and 
contented citizens, who, protected in their rights and free from 
unnecessary burdens, be willing to die that the blessings 
which they enjoy may be transmitted to their posterity. 
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Thomas Jefferson, that greatest of statesmen and most suc- 
cessful of politicians, tersely expressed the true purpose of gov- 
ernment when he said: 


ities of wool nd 
aa e rele TEA E Soe 


With all these bl what more is necessary to make TER NSRI and 
prosperous people? Still one thing more, ae interes a wise j 
vernment, which shall restrain men fro uring one another; shall 


eave them otherwise free to regulate chat oven. Wn pursuits of industry and — 


provement, and shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it Pounds Pounds 
earned. This is the sum of good government, and this is necessary to close 035, 802, 114 9, 898, 740 
the circle of our felicities. 952.510.950 35,888 18) 695, 204 
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135, 631 115, 082 113,931 | [Bill introduced by Mr. BOUTELLE of Maine, with extract from CONGRES- 
2,411,633 | 4,752,640 | 4, 990, 272 SIONAL RECORD, second session, Forty-ninth Congress, December 8, 1888. 
og! t. m — A bill (H. R. 10069) for relief of sufferers by fire at Eastport, Me. 
100° 468 20° 400 81.012 Be it enacted, etc., That there shall be allowed, * under such regula- 
746, 443 1 783, 891 1,819. 569 | tions as the Secretary of the Treasury shall e on all materials ac- 
a 28 8585 4, 152,349 4008120 712.310 | tually used in buil erected on the Fee burned over by the fire which 
133, 695 700. 986 504. 719 | occurred at Eastport, Me,, October 14, 1586, a drawback on the import one 
1,083. 162 2, 920, 830 2, 431,759 paid on the same: Provided, That such materials shall have been impo 
202.883 673, 060 673, 060 one ee term of two years from and after the said 14th 8 
= — 82 1 — Mr. BOUTELLE. I will state, if the gentleman will permit me, Many mem- 
2 184.277 1, 989° 845 2 089° 337 bers òf the House are doubtless aware that since the adjournment of Con- 
— 2.088.881 FY 092, 736 31 683 Kress one of those disastrous tions which periodically overwhelm 
* 76.524 608, 404 509,643 compone entirely destroyed the business portions of the seaport town of 
ne ee 233, 121 | 2,086,900 | 2,055,900 | BAStDOrt, Me. Tanto eee ee oN Nees ay ne: nearly all 
ew. e e ho “house, ani 
Ut EASE SEE 140, 225 | 1,017,373 | 1,119,110 more than sixty private dwellings, leaving the community . — to'a de- 
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of im) , Without payment of duty, the materials actually neces- 
for there of the town. 
. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. There are other in this country 
Bg Treason of short crops and misfortunes of various character, are as 
2 In need of relief from taxation as oe pope of to-day. I 
think that any proposition of this sort sho be the a 
priate committee and in the 
much gratified to 


produced by thi 
mittee than) has 


advantage of 


. BOUTELLE. y 
be, with the nobility of the gentleman’s position in ta 
this å has Betall ques- 
on 


en atown to air his views upon the tariff 


APPENDIX C. 
(Tariff law of 1890 (McKinley bilh.] 


ownership, or for the of being employed in the res trade, in- 
cl e e between the Atlantic and Pacihe oes es the United States, 
after the of this act, may be imported in d. under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the may be; and m f that 
such materials have been used for such purpose no duties s be paid 
thereon. 
APPENDIX D. 
[Estimate made by Mr. Shearman of the very wealthy in the United States.] 
200 persons at $20, 000, 000. wh .. 34, 000, 000, 000 
400 persons at 10,000, 000 4, 000, 000, 000 
1,000 persons at 000, 000 5, 000, 000, 000 
6.000 persons at 1,000, 000. 6; 000, 000, 000 
5,000 persons at "500,000 —— 2 7, 500, 000, 000 
——:: ORE pee CaF ope PERSE PEE ͤ SAR Coe 31, 500, 000, 000 
APPENDIX E. 
Table prepared by Hon. John G. Carlisle for the Forum, showing what protec- 
seers 8 a 
Excess of 
cost under 
protection 
over cost 
under free 
trade. 
$1, 234, 
839, 
971, 
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APPENDIX F. 
Extract from Mr. DINGLEY'’s speech.] 


Mr. DINGLEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, the 
me whether goods are lower—woolen gi 


tleman from Nebraska asked 


when estimated in bran but that they are much cheaper when estima‘ 
labor and servi: in which most men ultimately pay for their su 

Mr. BRYAN. And if the Nebraska farmer attempts to exchange wheat 
for woolen clothing, does he get as much woolen clothing for wheat of the 
same amount as the English farmer does when he exchanges his wheat? 

Mr. DINGLEY. The tleman is to make an exception in favor 
of one man who lives in the country under the policy of protection and se- 
the benefits of tection, and then asks whether that man, who re- 
ceives the benefit of the home market secured by a general protective policy, 
if he be allowed the exceptional vilege of importing a manufactured ar- 
ticle, which is cheaper abroad n here, free of duty, will be benefited by 
that exceptional privil . 

Mr. BRYAN. I am ma the exception in favor of the man whom you 
have been pleading for all the afternoon. 
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18. 
17. 
30. 
21. 
23, 
28. 
33. 
16. 
30. 
29, 
24. 
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Mr. MCMILLIN, I move that the committee rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. BLOUNT reported that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, having had under 
consideration the revenue bill,had come to no resolution thereon. 

And then, on motion of Mr. HOLMAN (at 5 o’clock and 31 min- 
utes p. m.), the House adjourned. 


4 REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committees of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. COBB of Missouri, from the Committee on War Claims: 

A bill (H. R. 6043) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Leopold C. P. Cower, deceased; and a bill (H. R. 6042) for the 
relief of John R. Hathaway, with a resolution, referring same to 
the Court of Claims. (Report No. 721.) 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee, from the same committee: 

A bill (S. 798) for the relief of the legal representatives of John 
H. Jones and Thomas D. Karris. (Report No. 722.) 
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A bill (S. 44) for the relief of William Clift. (Report No. 723. 
By Mr. BUNN, from the Committee on Claims: <A bill (S. 1831 
to admit free of duty the wreckage of the 1 and Van- 
dalia, oa by the United States to the gof Samoa. (Re- 
rt No. 724. 

i 5h Mr. ROBINSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 
A bill (H. R. 6212) gran an increase of pension to Ellis P. 
Phipps, late lieutenant in Company A, Twelfth New Jersey Vol- 
unteer Infantry, invalid certificate No. 35619. (Report No. 740.) 

By Mr. BUNN, from the Committee on Claims: 
A Ske R. 1803) for the relief of Albert Blaisdell. (Report 
No. 741. 


A bill (H. R. 5832) for the relief of Briscoe B. Bouldin. (Re- 
port No. 742. , d 
By Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on Pensions: A bill (H. 


R. 6214) to increase the pension of William Burrow, of Crawford 
County, Ark., veteran of the war of 1812. (Report No. 743.) 

B . BOWERS, from the Committee on i Affairs: 
(H. R. 5781) granting an honorable discharge to John H. 
Randleman. (Report No. 744.) 

By Mr. COBB of Missouri, from the Committee on Claims: A 
bill (H. R. 6480) for the relief of Vidal Hernandez, of Texas. 
(Report No. 745.) 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER, from the Committee on War Claims: 
s 8 (H. R. 4570) to reimburse Hagerstown, Md. (Report No. 
46. 
A bill (H. R. 4572) to reimburse Middletown, Frederick County, 
Md. ag No, 747.) 

By Mr. BOWERS, from the Committee on Military Affairs: 
A pull (H. R. 4639) to remove the Sed A of desertion from the 
mili record of Romantus Lake. (Report No. 748.) í 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama, from the same committee: 
A bill (H. R. 4854) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
Orsemus B. Boyd. (Report No. 751.) A ; 15 

By Mr. PA N, from the same committee: A bill (H. R. 7115) 
to remove the charge of desertion against John G. Frost. (Re- 
port No. 753.) 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 24, Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered to 
the Clerk and laid on the table, as follows: 


By Mr. BUCHANAN of Virginia, from the Committee on the 


Ju : 

A bill H. R. 1501) for the relief of the estate of John Brocken- 
burg. ( ae No. 749.) 

Also, a bill (H. R. 1502) for the relief of the estate of Asa Biggs, 
deceased. (Report No. 750.) 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committee was dischar; from 
pe consideration of the following bill; which was re-referred as 

ows: 

A bill (H. R. 6068) to increase the pension of James H. Devine— 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

The petitions of the Knights of Labor relating to the slums— 
the Committee on the Eleventh Census discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Labor. 


BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the follo titles were introduced, severally read twice, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. FUNSTON: A bill (H. R. 7293) for the erection of a 
ublic building at Lawrence, Kans.—to the Committee on Pub- 
25 112 f T . A MI (H R. 7294 ting pensions to 

x : 2 au ons to arm 
KAEA the Committee on Invalid Pensions. i 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois (by request): A bill (H. R. 7295) 
to provide for the payment of laborers, cooks, nurses, and all who 
worked in the co department of the Government during 
the late war, and also to place them on the pension roll—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOSES: A bill (H. R. 7296) granting pensions to the 
survivors of the Indian wars of 1832 to 1842 inclusive, known as 
the Black Hawk war, Creek war, Cherokee disturbances, and the 
Seminole war—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7297) to create a port 
of delivery at Knoxville, Tenn.—to the Committee on Interstate 
and 7 
By Mr. WELL: A bill (H. R. 7313) to authorize the 
Secretary of War to furnish obsolete cannon to the Centennial 
and Memorial Association, of Valley Forge, Pa.—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. ; 

By Mr. TERRY: A bill (H. R. 7314) to include lot 89, at Hot 


Springs, Ark., in the public reservation at that place—to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 7315) to authorize the Glen 
Echo Railroad to cross the Washington Aqueduct—to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CULBERSON (by request): A joint resolution author- 
izing the appointment of a commissioner for the promotion of 
uniformity of certain laws—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Michigan: A resolution to print 5, 
copiae of Senate report No. 395, of the first session of the Forty- 

ird Co to the Committee on Prin í 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: A memorial of the General Assembly of 
the State of Illinois, to prevent the manufacture and sale of com- 
pound lard—to the Committee on Agriculture. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. DE FOREST: A bill (H. R. 7298) ting a pension to 
Thomas Dorsey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ED S: A bill (H. R. 7299) for the relief of the 
personai representative of Benjamin W. deceased—to the 

mmittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ENOCHS: A bill (H. R. 7300) to authorize the Court 
of Claims to hear and determine the claim of the heirsof Dudley 
D. Smith—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7301) for the relief of Ellen Owens—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GILLESPIE 1 A bill (H. R. 7302) for the 
relief of Joseph E. McCabe, sergeant Company A. Seventeenth 
Pe Ivania 5 the Committee on itary Affairs. 

By Mr. GROUT: A bill (H. R. 7303) to increase the pension of 
Wills Goodwin—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRIES: A bill (H. R. 7304) granting a pension to 
Richard Howard, an imbecile and Spar son of Ira Howard, 
who was a private of Col. C. P. Bellinger’s detached New York 
militia, war of 1812—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7305) to pension Martin McDermott—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7306) to pension Maud Case, of Dodge County, 
Minn.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7307) for the relief of William Stanley—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

ar Mr. HEARD: A bill (H. R. 7308) for the relief of George 
G —to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HERMANN: A bill (H. R. 7309) for the relief of L. B. 
Applegate—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

y Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 7310) to increase the pen- 
sion of William T. Suddoth—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

5 3 (H. R. 7312) granting a pension to 

an Faulkner, of Saline County, Ark.—to the Committee on 


By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 7316) for the relief of James W. 
Fitzmorris—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PEARSON: A bill (H. R. 7317) for the relief of Abram 
Porter—to the Committee on itary Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred us follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of 253 members of the Methodist 
1 Church South, of ere een. about closing the 

orld’s Fair on Sunday—to the Select 


mmittee on the Colum- 

bian tion. 
By Mr. ARNOLD: Papers and proof to accom House bill 
2794, referring to special acts ting R. W. Barber a pension— 


By Mr. ATKINSON: Petitions of 100 citizens of Franklin 
County, and of 300 citizens of Franklin County, Pa., praying for 
legislation restricting immigration—to the Select Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Irbisonia Grange, encouraging silk culture, 
and to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, extending free senteg of 
aret mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Also, petition of the same body, to prevent the adulteration of 

pure-food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts disoredit- 
ing legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
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Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Oliver, Monroe, Canoe Valley, Shirleysburg, 
Granville, White Deer, and Walnut 3 encouraging sil 
culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and to prevent 
y adulteration of foods and drugs—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 5 

Also, petition of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and 5 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BE : Petition of H. C. Williams and 48 citizens 
of Newton County, Miss., in regard to antioption bill—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, claim of C. W. Day, of Newton County, Miss.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. f 

Also, petition of citizens of Lauderdale County, Miss., favor- 

the e of a bill now pending in Congress known as the 
ashburn-Hatch antioption bill—to the Committee on Agricul- 


ture. 

Also, petition of Charley W. Day, of Newton County, Miss., 
for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to Com- 
mittee on War Claims. i 

Also, petition of Pine Forest Grange, extending free delivery 
of rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prevent the adulteration of 
pure food and drugs—to the Committee on culture. 

Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

rrency. 

Also, petition of the same body,for a pure-lard law—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of N. T. Johnston and 40 citizens of Newton 
County, Miss.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BELKNAP: Petitions of Sparta, Cascade, East Casco, 
and Alton Granges, enco ing silk culture, to prevent gam- 
bling in farm products, and the adulteration of food and drugs— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—tothe Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Cheshire Banner, Lisbon, and Berlin Center 
Granges, to prevent gambling in farm products, the adulteration 
of food and drugs, and a pure-lard law—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. Š 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. BRICKN ER: Resolutions adopted by the National 
Board of Trade, asking for an amendment to the interstate-com- 
merce law to establish a uniform bill of lading, indorsed by the 
Milwaukee (Wis.) Chamber of Commerce—to the Committee on 
the J a ene 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Virginia: Petition of certain citizens 
of Marion, Va., against opening the World’s Fair at oon 
Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of Hopewell Grange, enco ing silk culture 
to prevent gambling in farm products, and the adulteration of 
1000 and dr to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body 9 free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee oa Banking and 
Currency. f > 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUN G: Petition of the National Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, asking that no exposition or exhibition 
for which appropriations are made by Congress shall be opened on 
Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Petitions of Bee Hive Grange, of Michi- 
gan, favoring a pure-food law and to encourage silk culture—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prevent 2 in farm 
Pou and favoring the pure-lard bill—to the Committee on 

ays and Means. 


reg eae of the same body, for free delivery of rural mails 


to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. ‘ 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
itin leg -tender currency—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BUSEY: Petition of veterans of the Mexican war re- 
siding at Paris, III., in relation to pensions—to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. BUSHNELL: Resolutions of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Milwaukee, Wis., in favor of passage of Senate bill 4741, 
requiring the various tonnage and commerce of all lake ports to 
be recorded alike—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, resolutions of the mayor and common council of the city 
of Superior, Wis., against annexing their city to the customs 
collection district of uth, Minn., and making it a subport of 
that city—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions of Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, Wis., 
asking for additional light-houses and fog signals and removal 
of dangerous obstructions in aid of navigation of great lakes— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolution of Cullen Post, No. 176, Department of Wis- 
consin, against free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, 
Wis., in favor of the building of a new vessel to take the place 
of revenue cutter Andrew Johnson on Lake Michigan—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BYNUM: Resolution of the Board of Trade of Indian- 
apolis, against the passage of the option bill—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Franklin Sanders, James Johnson, and 35 other 
citizens of Marion Fre Ind., against the e of House 
pill 2699 and Senate bill 175, known as the Hatch and Washburn 
option bills—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

ar Mr. CARUTH: Petition of 50 citizens of Louisville, in re- 
gard to an amendment to the Constitution forbidding appropria- 
tions to sectarian institutions—to the Committee on the udi- 


ciary. 

By Mr. CAUSEY: Petition of Sunnyside Grange, to prevent 

bling in farm products and the adulteration of food and 
5 body, extending tree deli 

pe n of the same body, exten very of ru- 

ral mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post Roads. 


Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts discredit- 
ing t -tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
rrenc 


y. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on ae and Means. 

By Mr. CHAPIN: Memorial and petition of Charles E. Percy 
and 21 others, as passage of a sixteenth amendment to the 
Constitution prohib establishment of any religion, ete.—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial and petition of Sidney V. Lowell and others, 
in favor of the passage of an amendment to the Constitution, 
known as the sixteenth amendment, prohibiting the establish- 
ment of any religion, ete.—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition to accompany House bill 5956, for the increase 
of the internal-revenue tax on paper-wrapped cigarettes—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, two petitions to accompany House bill 5956, in favor of an 
increase of tax on paper-wrapped cigarettes—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. CLANCY: A report to accompany bill for the relief 
of George W. Quintard—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COOLIDGE: Petition of Fitchburg Grange, No. 186, 
of eee for free delivery of rural mail to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petitions of Northampton Grange, of Massachusetts, to en- 
courage silk culture and favoring a pure-food law—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prevent gambling in farm 
products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the same body, favoring the pure-lard bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Offlce and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. COOMBS: Petition of Board of Underwriters of New 
York, asking establishment of telegraphic communication on 
Virginia Beach from Charles to eee the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CRAIG of Pennsylvania: Petitions of 33 citizens of Fay- 
ette County, Pa., and of Tube City Council, No. 378, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics,of Pennsylvania, in favor of the 
Stone immigration bill, now before Co to the Select Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
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Also, petition of the First Presbyterian Church of McKees- 
pont, Ae ayer ed 800 persons, against opening the Columbian 
position on Sunday, or sale of intoxicating liquor on the 
unds of the same, and asking that the art department be con- 
fucted according to the American standard of purity—to the Se- 
lect Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 
Also, petition of 227 citizens of Homestead, Pa., for free delivery 
of rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads 


Also, petition of several lodges of the National Defense As- 
sociation, favoring the restriction of immigration—to the Select 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petitions from Penn, Sharon, Dunbar, and Independence 
Granges, of Pennsylvania, favoring the pure-lard bill and to pre- 
vent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies (except Penn), for free de- 
livery of rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, petitions of the Penn, Independence, and Sharon Granges, 
to prohibit contracts discrediting legal-tender currency—to the 
Committee on Coi , Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petitions of the Penn and Independence Granges, to en- 
co e silk culture, and the Independence Grange, favoring a 
pure-food law—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CUTTING: Petition of 20 citizens of Redding, Cal.; 
of 40 citizens of San Francisco, Cal.; of 45 citizens of San Fran- 
eisco, Cal., and of 57 citizens of San Francisco, Cal., about the 
Nicaragua Canal—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of young people of Jamestown, Kans., 
saking that the Columbian Exposition be closed on Sunday, and 
that no intoxicants be sold on the ground—to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. DICKERSON: Petition of Golden Grange, No. 346, 
praying for the passage of a bill to prevent gambling in farm 
products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DOAN: Petitions of Forest Grange, of Ohio, to en- 
courage silk culture and to prevent gambling in farm products— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- = 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. DOCKERY: Petition of Colfax Grange, encourging 
silk culture and to prevent gambling in farm products—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

rrency. 

Also, Petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DURBOROW: Petition in regard to a sixteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States—to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. j 

Also, petition of certain teachers in the public schools of Chi- 
cago, asking for a spelling reform—to the Committee on Edu- 
cation. 

By Mr. EDMUNDS: Two petitions in ard to section 3915 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. ? 

Also, petition for closing the World’s Fair on Sundays—to the 
Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. ENGLISH: Petitionof membersof Livingston Grange, 
No. 104, of New Jersey, in favor of the free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- č 


Also, petition of the same body, to prevent contracts discredit- 
ing legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currene 


Also, Nuten of the same body, in favor of pure lard—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of the same body, for pure food, silk culture, and 
against gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. Š 

By Mr. GANTZ: Petitions of Twin Valley, Concord, Pleasant 
Hill, and Gettysburg Granges, of Pennsylvania, to prevent gam- 
bling in farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

ates; petitions of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petitions of the same Sone! Gettysburg), for free de- 
ae of rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 

ost- 8. 


Also, petitions of Pleasant Valley and Concord Granges, to en- 
courage silk culture—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of the Gettysburg Grange, favoring a pure-food 
law—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Twin Valley Grange, favoring the pure- 
lard bill—to the Committee on jus and Means. 
for the passag FFF 

or the e of a prevent gambli arm products— 

to the Committee on Agriculture. 2 

Also, petition of Compromise Grange, of Ohio, to prevent gam- 
bling in farm products to the Committee on Agriculture. 


Also, petition of the same body, for pure lard—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Eldorado Grange, No. 1336, and Concord 
Grange, No. 437, for silk culture, pure food, and against gambling 


in farm products—to the Committee on iculture. 

Also, petition of Compromise Grango, of Ohio, asking legisla- 
1035 vad re encouragement of silk culture—to the Committee on 

riculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, asking for the extension of the 
free delivery of rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Concord Grange, No. 437, asking for the pas- 
gage of an act making certain issues of money full legal tender 
in 8 of debts—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures. 

Also, petitions of Concord Grange, No. 437, and Eldorado, 1336, 
for the free delivery of rural mails—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. GILLESPIE: Petition of 112 citizens of Lawrence 
County, Pa., praying for the passage of House bill 401, relating 
to the amendment of the naturalization laws—to the Select Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of 80 citizens of Butler County, Pa., asking for 
the passage of House bill 401, relating to the amendment of the 
naturalization laws—to the Select Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of 68 citizens of Mercer County, for the same pur- 
pose—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Natu 


tion. 

By Mr. GRISWOLD: Petition of Richmond and Greenfield 
Granges, encouraging silk culture, and to prevent gambling in 
farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Titusville, Pa., favoring the re- 


striction of i tion—to the Select Committee on igra- 

tion and Naturalization. 
By Mr. HALLOWELL: Petition of Pennypack Grange, en- 
farm products, 


couraging silk culture, to prevent 1 
to prevent adulteration of food and drugs, and for a pure- lard 
law—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HARE: Petition of Wyandot and Forest Granges, en- 
couraging silk culture, and to prevent gambling in farm prod- 
ucts—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same es, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, e, contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, Rush Creek, Salt Rock, Pleasant, and York Street 
Granges, encguraging silk culture, and to prevent gambling in 
farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, extending free delivery of ru- 
ral mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Coinage. 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 24 citizens of Hartsburg, Ohio, for submission 
of a sixteenth amendment to the Constitution—to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 


1892. 


Also, petitions of Progressive and London Granges, of Ohio, to 
proveny gambling in farm products, and to encourage silk cul- 

re—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, favoring the pure-lard bill 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. k 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HARMER: Memorial in favor of granting a pension 
to minor children of George Kaler, late of Company G, Fifth 
Maryland Volunteers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRIES: Petition of L. Brainerd and 74 others, pro- 
testing t the bill to reduce the tariff on barley or any modi- 
fication thereof—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARTER (by request): Petition of Knox County, Ohio, 
against gambling in futures—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Memorial of Ohio Miller’s Association, in 
ivor of prohibiting dealing in futures—to the Committee on Ag- 
r ture. 

By Mr. HAYES of Iowa: Three petitions of citizens of Chicago; 

tition of citizens of Broodwell, III.; Gerard, Kans.; Buffalo, Lime 

k, Mo., and of Mapleton, Iowa, in favor of spelling reform 
to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petitions of certain citizens of Chicago, Cincinnati, New 
Orleans, CET, Ohio, and Logansport, Ind., in favor of spelling 
reform—to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. HERMANN: Petition of Barlows Gate, Mono, and 
Evening Star Gr: , to prevent gambling in farm products, 
and to prevent adulteration of food and drugs—to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HITT: Memorial and resolutions of the Ohio Millers’ 
Association, for e faae against speculation in futures to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: Letter from G. W. Kennedy & Son, con- 
cerning exportation of flour to Germany and France—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of the Ohio Millers’ Association, Shelby, 
ae hes prevent speculation in futures—to the Committee on 

culture. 

y Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania: Petition of Stony Fork, 
North Elk Run, Nittany, and Co ton Granges, encouraging 
silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and to pre- 
vent the adulteration of foods and drugs—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Roads. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and 5 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HOUK of Ohio: Petitions of Grange No. 6,of Ohio, in re- 
fat to silk culture, 8 in farm products, and defining 
pure lard, ete.—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, in regard to legal-tender cur- 
rency—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, in regard to the free delivery 
of rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Road 


8. 
By Mr. HUFF: Petitions of Elder, Paradise, Ambrose, and 
Madison Granges, of Pennsylvania, to prevent gambling in farm 
roducts, to encourage silk culture, and favoring a pure- food 
aw—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, favoring the pure-lard bill 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, to 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the 
and Currency. 

Also, petitions of the East Huntington Grange, of Pennsyl- 
vania, favoring a pure-food law and to encourage silk culture— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petition of the same body, favoring the pure-lard bill 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the citizens of Armstrong County, to prohibit 
importation of contract labor—to the Committee on ‘Labor. 


rohibit contracts dis- 
ommittee on Banking 
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Also, petition of the United Presbyterian Church of West 
Newton, against the opening of World's Fair on the Sabbath to 
the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 


By Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota: Petitions from citizens 
of Cass and Dickey Counties, against repeal of tariff on barley— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition from citizens of Lamoure County, N. Dak., in 
favor of the option bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Grafton, N. Dak., against opening 
the Columbian rad eae on Sundays—to the Select Committee 
on the Columbian Exposition. 


Also, petition of citizens of Edinburg, N. Dak., against n- 
ing the Columbian Exposition on Sundays—to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Columbian tion. 

By Mr. KRIBBS: Petitions of Goshen Grange, of Pennsylvania, 


to encourage silk culture, and to prevent gambling in farm prod- 
ucts—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, favoring the pure-lard bill— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same body. to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 


Currency. 

Also, petition of the National Woman’s Temperance Union, 
asking that no exposition for which appropriations are made by 
Congress shall be opened on Sunday—to the Select Committee 
on the Columbian ition. 

By Mr. LAYTON: Petitions of Perry and Putnam Granges, en- 
couraging silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and . 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. ! 

Also, petitions of Liberty, Grove, and Ridge Granges, encour- 
aging silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and 5 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEWIS: Petition of citizens of Coldwater, Miss.—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LITTLE: Petition of citizens of New York, for a six- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution prohibiting the establish- 
ment of any form of religion or appropriating money to any in- 
stitution wholly or in part under sectarian control—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LYNCH: Memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of Mil- 
waukee, for passage of a bill requiring a uniform bill of lading— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. McMILLIN: Petition of Greenfield Grange, No. 887, 
for a law to prevent the adulteration of food, and of Blue River 
Grange, No. 945, of Indiana, for the encouragement of silk cul- 
ture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Sugar Grove Grange, No. 1264, for the passage 
of an act prohibiting contracts discrediting legal-tender cur- 
rency—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of Thorn Creek Grange, No. 378, for free de- 
are of rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Offics and 

ost- 8. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: Petition of J. A. Terrell and others, 
for a bill to compensate fourth-class postmasters—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition for an increase of salary for postmaster at Chap- 
lin, Ky.—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. O'DONNELL: Petition of Ollivet, Rutland, Glass 
Creek, Windsor, Homer, Springport, and Batavia Granges, en- 
couraging silk culture, toprevent gambling in farm products, and 
to prevent adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petition of same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'FERRALL: Petition of Friendlee Grove Grange, 
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encouraging silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, 
and the adulteration of tood. and drugs—to the Committee on 
Phin ARULA A bod ding li 

petition o same y,exten free delivery of ru- 
ral mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, fora pure- lard law to the Com- 
mittee on Waysand Means. 

Also, petition of H. C. Richardson and 33 other citizens of 
New Kent County, Va.; of T. J. Wooldridge and 23 other citi- 
zens of Hanover County, Va., and of James P. Stone and 21 other 
citizens of Hanover County, Va., extending free delivery of ru- 
ral mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Charlottsville, Va., for a public 
building—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. OUTHWAITE: Petitions of Deer Oreek and Madison 
Granges, of Ohio, to prevent gambling in farm products and to 
encourage silk culture—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. PAGE of Maryland: Protest of citizens of Maryland 
against removal of Ute Indians from present reservation—to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PICKLER: Petition of 15 citizens of Kingsbury County, 
sone the repeal of the tariff on barley—to the Committee on 

ays and Means. 

„four petitions against the repeal of the tariff on barley, 
as follows: Thirty-six citizens of ə County, 15 of Moody, S. 
Dak.; 30 from same county, and 15 of Kingsbury—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Bricklayers and Masons’ In- 
ternational Union, No. 26, New Bedford, „ for the eight- 
hour law—to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of citizens of Falmouth, Mass., asking that no 
exposition for which ea abe erp pen are made by Co shall 
be opened on Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Colum- 


tion. 

By Mt. SEERLEY: Petition of the National Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, of Iowa, asking that the World’s Fair 
ponore on Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Columbian 

tion. 
G pao of residents of Crawfordsville, Iowa, corny pae: 
sage of bill cane options—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Rising Sun, Iowa, in opposition to 
options—to the Committee on iculture. 

By Mr. STEVENS: Petition of 38 citizens of Lawrence, Mass., 
praying for courts and a'system of law in and for the In res- 
ervations—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: Remonstrance of 55 citizens 
of McKean County, Pa., against the 7 of the Columbian 
over Sui on Sunday—to the Select ttee on the Colum- 


Also, petition of Columbus Grange, to 


vent gambling in 
farm products, and the adulteration o and drugs—to the 
Committee on ture 
Also, 


tition of the same body, extending free delivery ofrural 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
Also, petition of the same 5 contracts discredit- 
ingl -tender currency—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
an eee 
ede petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law - to the 


mmittee on Ways and Means. 
By Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: Memorial of Culmonville 


council, asking for of a bill amending present naturaliza- 
tion laws—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

Also, petition of North Side Council, No. 113, Order United 
American Mechanics, for the e of a bill amending the 
naturalization laws—to the Se mmittee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Twin City Council,Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, for 5 to the Select Com- 
mittee on tion and Na m. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: Papers in the claim of Jonas W. 
Wakeman, of Shenandoah County, Va.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. STOUT: Petition of J. P. Terry and others, of Pon- 
tiac, Mich., for free mail delivery in the country—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post- Roads. 

By Mr. STUMP; Petition of Springville Grange, No. 158, of 
Maryland, praying for encouragement of silk culture—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, pence of 9 citizens of Harford County, Md., against re- 
moval of Southern Ute Indians from present reservation—to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Also, protest of Baltimore Conference of Methodist Episcopal 
Church, againststringentlaws excluding Chinese immigration— 
to the Committee on ‘oreign Affairs. 
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By Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois: Two petitions of citizens of Den- 
ison, Crawford gasps 8 ae not to enact House bill 2699 or Sen- 
ate bill 1757, or any similar bill—to the Committee on Agricul- 
re. 
Also, petition of citizens of Hooper, Nebr., in reference to the 
same—to the Committee on Agriculture. 
By Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR: Petition of Geauga County, Ohio, 
in favor of closing the World’s Fair on Sunday—to the Select 
Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 
Also, petition of Jefferson Grange, enco silk culture 
and to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
Also, petition of the same body, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of 231 citizens of Portage County, Ohio, in favor 
of House bill 401 restrainin m—to the Select Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Natu ation. 

By Mr. WALKER: Petition of Samuel R. Barton—to the 
Cortines on y 3 

Also, petition of Millbury, Sturbridge, and Dudley Granges 
encouraging silk culture, to prevent gambling in term products, 
and to de adulteration of food and drugs to the Committee 
on re. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Roads. 
Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WARWICK: Petition of Sugar Creek and Hinckley 
Granges, e silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm 
products to the Committee on s 

Also, petition of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of 1,140 citizens of Stark County, Ohio, for an 
sneon ment to the naturalization laws—to.the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Michigan: Petition of Sylvan Grange 
to prevent gambling in farm products and the adulteration o 
food and drugs—to the Committee on iculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, exten free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 

Also. pennos of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLCOX: Petition of citizens of the town of Essex, 
gi for the restriction of immigration—to the Committee on 


bor. 
Also, petition of the citizens of the town of Chester, Conn., 
inst opening the World’s Fair on Sunday—to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of the citizens of Old Saybrook, Conn., favoring 

a constitutional amendment to prohibit States from establish- 
religion, ete.—to the Committee on the J malple 
4 tition of the Mad River Grange, for free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: Petition of citizens of Clinton 
County, III., favoring the Hatch-Washburn bills—to the Com- 
mittee on culture. 

By Mr. ON of Missouri: Resolution of the Board of Trade 
of the city of St. Joseph, Mo., favoring the reduction of first-class 
mail matter to one cent an ounce—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

eae WILSON of West Virginia: Resolution of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, of Grafton, W. Va., in favor of a 
law uiring publication in lo al papers, special decisions, ete.— 
to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic uor Traffic. : 

Also, petition of Amelia F. Geallaher, for estate of Thomas and 
I. W. Briscoe, for reference of claim to the Court of Claims—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of James McGraw, of Harper Ferry, W. Va., 
for reference of his claim to the Court of Claims—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: Petition of Rising Sun Grange, No. 417, of 
Pennsylvania, to prevent contracts discrediting legal-tender cur- 
rency—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition in favor of pure lard—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition for free delivery of rural mails—to the Commit- 
tee on Post-Office and Post-Roads. ’ 
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Also, 3 petitions in favor of pure food, silk culture, and to pre- 
wens gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. YOUMANS: Petition of Burns and Elsie Granges, of 
Mic to prevent gambling in farm products, to encourage 
2 . and favoring a pure-food law to the Committee on 

griculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- > 

Also, petition of the same bodies, favoring the pure-lard bill 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a petition of the Elsie Grange, to prohi contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 


SENATE. 
THURSDAY, March 17, 1892. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 

The Vice-President being absent, the President pro tempore 
took the chair. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Interior, submitt a re- 
port of the disbursements which have been made in all the States 
and Territories under the rite er! of An act to apply a portion 
of the proceeds of the public lands to the more compels endow- 
ment and support of the colleges for the benefit of agriculture 
and the mechanic arts, established under the provisions of an act 
of Congress approved July 2, 1862,” approved August 30, 1890; 
which, with the accompanying paper, was refe to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands, and ordered to be printed. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 4667) to incorporate the Maryland and Wash- 
ington Railway Company was read twice by its title and referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of four churches of Troy, 
Ohio, praying that the World's Columbian ition be closed 
on Sunday; which was referred to the Committee on the Quadro- 
Centennial (Select). 

He also presented the following petitions of Marion, Bath, Cen- 
ter, Union, Butler, Mill Creek, and Latty Granges, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Ohio: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to provoni 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petitions praying for the eg of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HOAR presented the following petitions of Haverhill, 
Framingham, Hopkinton, and Southboro Granges, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Massachusetts: 

Petitions pra i for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


8. 

Petitions praying for the ə of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal 8 in payment of all debe 00 the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FRYE presented a memorial numerously signed by per- 
sons engaged in commerce on the Great Lakes, remonstrating 

inst the passage of Senate bill 1755, to amend certain sections 

Title LII of the Revised Statutes of the United States and to 


carry into effect certain recommendations of the United States 
delegates to the International Marine Conference; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce 


presented the following petitions of Excelsior, Dan- 
ville Junction, Houlton, and Norway Granges, Patrons of Hus- 
benig of Maine: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gamb! in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying tor the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for the e of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MCMILLAN presented a memorial of the Merchants and 
Manufacturers’ Exc e, of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating 
against the free coinage of silver; which was referred to the Com- 


mittee on Finance. 

7322 Ä 
0 ©, Pra or the es entof a raph sys- 
tem; which was referred to the Committee on Post- Ones and 
Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Association of the Twenty- 
fourth Michigan Volunteer Infantry, praying for the passage of 
the bill to increase the ion of Isabella Morrow, ow 
of the late Bvt. Maj. Gen. Henry A. Morrow, colonel of the 
Twenty-first Regiment, United States Army; which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented the follo petitions of Bingham, Flat 
Rock, Olive, Peninsula, Brighton, Forest, and Rutland Granges, 
Patrons of n of Michigan: 

Petitions pra or the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and dru rdered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—refe to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


Petitions praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full 4 tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILSON presented a petition of 20 citizens of Wesley, 
Iowa; a petition of 64 citizens of Burt, Iowa; a petition of 
citizens of Kossuth County, Iowa; and a petition of 28 citizens of 
Bancroft, Iowa, preying for the passage of an amendment to the 
Constitution of the ted States prohibiting any legislation by 
the States respecting an establishment of ion or making an 
appropriation of money for any sectarian purpose; which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Sooni Enople a Society of 
Christian Endeavor of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Fairfield, Iowa, praying that the World's Columbian Fair be 
closed on Sunday; that the sale of intoxicating liquors on the 
1 be prohibited, and that the art department be managed 

accordance with the American standard of purity in art; 
Gele me referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial 
ect). 

He also presented the following petitions of Excelsior Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Iowa: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
8 in farm products referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining lard 


and im a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 
Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 


Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
133 to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Otisco Township, Ionia County, Mich., praying for the pas- 
sage of alaw regulating dealing in fictitious farm products; which 
was referred to the Committee on the 3 

He also presented the following petitions of Valley, 
Sylvan, Fraternal, Keystone, Eastport, Bee Hive, South Boston, 
and Paris Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Michigan: 
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for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the J iary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and im a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions pra; for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petitions praying for the 2 of a bill making certain 
issues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PADDOCK presented the petition of Rev. James Leonard 
and 78 other citizens of Gibbon, Nebr., praying for the passage 
of an amendment to the Constitution of the United States pro- 
hibiting any legislation by the States ting an establish- 
ment o 8 or making an appropriation of money for any 
sectarian purpose; which was refe to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of S. W. Bailey and 43 other 
citizens of Ohiowa, Fillmore County, Nebr., praying for the 
sage of what are known asthe Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Bricklayers’ Union, No. 1, of 
Omaha, Nebr., officially signed, praying for the passage of House 
bill No. 268, 3 Se ray hours a day’s work for all labor- 
ers, workmen, and mec es employed by or on behalf of the 
Government of the United States, or by or on behalf of the District 
of Columbia, or by contractors doing work for the Government 
of the United States or the District of Columbia; and providing 

alties for violation of the provisions thereof; which was re- 
erred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. PETTIGREW presented the petition of J. M. Green and 
41 other citizens of Brulé County, S. Dak., praying that the duty 
on barley be not changed; which was referred to the Committee 


Petitions pray 
8 


on ce. 
He also presented a petition of Edward Wright and 66 other 
citizens of Faulk County, S. Dak., praying that a tax be imposed 


on dealers in options on farm products; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Chicago, III., 
Praying that the sale of liquor be prohibited at the Columbian 

orld’s Fair, and that the Fair be closed on Sunday; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Cente (Select). 

Mr. STANFORD presented eens of citizens of Placer 
County, Cal., praying for the closing of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition on Sunday; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

Mr. BERRY presented a petition of citizens of Beebe, Ark., 
praying for the passage of an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States prohibiting any legislation by the States re- 
2 an establishment of religion or making an appropriation 
of money for any sec purpose; which was refe to the 
Committee onthe Judiciary. 

Mr. VOORHEES presented a petition numerously signed 
citizens of Liberty, Ind,, praying for the e of a sixteen 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting 
any legislation by the States ey nore an establishment of re- 
ligion or making an fe Lah og on of money for any sectarian 
pu ; Which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

e also presented eee n of the Ter Pied Bee Com- 
pany, remonstrating against the passage of any le tion put- 
ting bagging for cotton on the free list; which was refe to 
the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the n of Sugar Grove 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of a: 

Petition prayo tor the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to vent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, d 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of and dru; rdered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
1 to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


Petition praying for the e of a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. COKE presented a memorial of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of Texas, signed by Helen M. Stoddard, pres- 


ident, and Mrs. L. Calhoun, secre remonstrating against 
the por on Sunday of any exhibition or exposition where 
United States funds are expended; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

Mr. ALLEN presented the following petitions of Washington 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Washington: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement o culture—referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to 8 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Ju vee 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. GEORGE presented a memorial of citizens of Mississippi, 
praying that no exhibition or exposition where Government ap- 
8 are expended be opened on Sunday; which was re- 

erred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. FRYE. Iam instructed by the Committee on Commerce 
to report back favorably with an amendment, and accompanied 
by a written report, the bill (S. 1282) exempting American coast- 
wise sailing vessels piloted by their lice masters or by a 
United States pilot from the obligation to pay State pilots for 
services not rendered. I will state that this is not a unanimous 
report of the committee. 

e PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the 
Calendar. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Senate bill 2589, for the relief of Francis 
Scala, was erroneously referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. It relates to a former member of the Marine Corps, 
and should go to the Committee on Naval Affairs. The Com- 
mittee on Mili Affairs asks to be excused from the further 
consideration of the bill, and that it be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Naval Affairs. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. PASCO, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 259) for the relief of Amanda G. Walter, as 
executrix of Thomas U. Walter, deceased, reported it with an 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. WALTHALL, from the Committee on Mili Affairs, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 1279) for the correction of the 
military record of Wilhelm Spiegelburg, reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 1130) for the relief of William Spi 8 79 T7 ad- 
n and the bill was postponed iadefinitely. 

Mr. DAWES, from the Committee on Appropriations, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 5974) m appropriations for cur- 
rent and contingent expenses and f g treaty stipulations 
with Indian tribes for fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, reported 
it with amendments, and submitted a report thereon; and the 
bill was ordered to lie on the table. 


PORT OF COUNCIL BLUFFS, IOWA. 


Mr. FRYE. I report back favorably, from the Committee on 
Commerce, the bill (H. R. 128) to 2 for the establishment 
of a port of delivery at Council Bluffs, Iowa, and as it will take 
but one second to it, I ask that it may be now considered. 

The PRESIDENT pro re. The Senator from Maine asks 
unanimous consent that the bill just reported by him be now con- 
sidered. Is there objection? 

Mr. SHERMAN. t it be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, and, there being no objection, 
the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its con- 
sideration. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. FRYE. I move that the bill (S. angaa O provis for the 
establishment of a port of delivery at Council Bluffs, Iowa, be in- 
definitely Ppa cag 

The motion was agreed to. 


CERTIFICATES OF MERIT TO ENLISTED MEN. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Under instruction of the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs I report back favorably the bill (H. R. 6071) to 
amend section 1216 of the Revised Statutes, relative to certificates 
of merit to the enlisted men of the Army. The bill is simply the 
correction of one erroneous word in the statute, a sensible cor- 
rection. May I make the same request for its passage now? It 
comes from the other House. „ 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
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Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to amend 
section 1216 of the Revised States, so as to read: 

SEO. 1216. That when any enlisted man of the Army shall have hed 
himself in the service, the President may, at the recommendation of the com- 
manding officer of the regiment or the chief of the corps to which such en- 
listed man belongs, grant him a certificate of merit. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will state the nature of the correction. 
The statute on that subject was passed with the word“ private,” 
describing the soldier, that the certificate of merit might be 
granted to a private soldier. That was found to rule out non- 
commissioned officers who frequently distinguish themselves in 
Indian fights and ought to have the reward of merit. So we 
change the statute from private soldier” to ‘‘ enlisted man.” 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. PEFFER, Some weeks ago I introduced a bill for the re- 
lief of Daniel W. Boutwell, and it was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. The relief is in the nature of a claim against 
the Government, and it appears that the claimant was not an en- 
listed soldier. For that reason the Committee on Pensions yor 
properly reported the bill adversely. I have drawn another bill, 
with a view of having it referred to the Committee on Claims, 
which I think is the proper committee. I now introduce a simi- 
lar bill for that purpose. 

The bill (S. 2617) for the relief of Daniel W. Boutwell, was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. PEFF introduced a bill (S. 2618) to establish an elec- 
trical experiment station for the p of investigating and 
determining whether electricity can be profitably applied as a 
motive power in the propulsion of farm machinery and imple- 
ments; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 2619) to vacate part of 
Madison street and extend Y street, in Georgetown; which was 
read twice by its title, and, with the 8 papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2620) for the relief of Patrick Cul- 
han; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He introduced a bill (S. 2621) for the relief of Thomas P. 
Sheehan and Robert Dunn, composing the firm of Sheehan & 
Dunn; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2622) for the removal of the charge 
of desertion from the record of Timothy Way; which was read 
twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 2623) to provide for the 
erection of a public building in the city of East Eive l, Ohio; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 2624) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Amelia A. Taylor; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PLATT introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 63) for the ap- 
pointment of a commissioner from the District of Columbia, to 
act with commisioners from the States, for the promotion of uni- 
formity of legislation in the United States; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A m e from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
a concurrent resolution to print 45,000 copies of the Special Re- 
port on the Diseases of the Horse. i 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the ss pepe of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (S. 1058) to prevent fraudulent transactions on the part 
of commission merchants and other consignees of goods and other 
property in the District of Columbia; 

A bill | (H. R. 3980) ratifying the act of the Sixteenth Terri- 
torial Legislative Assembly of Arizona, approved March 19, 1891, 
making appropriation in aid of Arizona’s exhibit at the World's 
Columbian Exposition; 

A bill (a R. 6876) to provide for certain of the most urgent 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892; and 

A bill (H. R. 5755) to provide for terms of the United States 
circuit and districts courts at Cumberland, Md. 
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AMENDMENT TO A BILL. 


Mr. PETTIGREW submitted an amendment intended to be 

roposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill; which was re- 

whe the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 
REPORT ON DISEASES OF THE HORSE. t 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives; 
which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 

Resolved by the House of Representatives (the Senate concurring), That there 
be printed 45,000 copies of the Special Report on the Diseases of the Horse, 
prepared under the su ision of the chief of the Bureau of Indus- 
try; 10,000 copies for the use of members of the Senate, and 35,000 copies for 
the use of the members of the House of Representatives. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. HOAR. I move that the Senate proceed to the considera- 
tion of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of exeeutive business. Afterfour hoursand twenty- 
five minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, 
and (at 4 o'clock and 45 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned un- 
til to-morrow, Friday, March 18, 1892, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATIONS. > . 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 17, 1892. 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 


George M. Bowen, of Alpine, Colo., to be register of the land 
office at Leadville, Colo., vice Henry R. Pendery, term expired. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 

Paymaster Robert P. Lisle, to be a pay inspector in the Navy, 
trom sne 19th of January, 1892, vice Pay Inspector James Hoy, 
ret . 

Passed Assistant Paymaster Reah Frazer, to be a paymaster 
in the Navy, from the 19th of January, 1892, vice Paymaster R. 
55 ae promoted. To be subject to the examinations required 

y law. 

Passed Assistant Paymaster Henry R. Smith, to be a paymas- 
ter in the Navy, from the 19th of February, 1892, vice Paymaster 
John F. Tarbell, retired. To be subject to the examinations re- 
quired by law. 

P. Assistant Paymaster Hiram E. Drury, to be a paymaster 
in the Navy, from the 25th of February, 1892, vice Paymaster C. 
P. Thompson, retired 

APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY. 


Champe Carter McCulloch, a resident of Texas, to be an as - 
sistant surgeon in the Navy, to fill a vancancy in that grade. 


POSTMASTERS. 


Mrs. Dora Clow, to be master at eee in the county 
of Clark and State of Arkansas, in the place of Elizabeth J. Cook, 
whose commission expired Jan 16, 1892. 

Joseph W. Cavis, to be postmaster at Stockton, in the county 
of San Joaquin and State of California, in the place of William 
C. Smith, deceased. 

Asa A. Hardman, to be 3 at Leesburg, in the county 
of Lake and State of Florida, in the place of John C. Luning, 
whose commission expired January 9, 1892. 

Frank A. Battey, to be postmaster at Englewood, in the county 
of Cook and State of Illinois, in the place of Oliver N. Goldsmith, 
whose commission expired January 23, 1892. 

Hibben S. Corwin, to be postmaster at Peru, in the county of 
La Salle and State of Illinois, in the place of Hibben S. Corwin, 
whose commission expired January 16, 1892. 

Nicholas Morper, to be postmaster at South Evanston, in the 
county of Cook and State of Illinois, in the place of Nicholas 
Morper, whose commission expires April 6, 1892. 

illiam S. Strong, to be postmaster at Morris, in the county of 
Grona i and State of Illinois, in the place of Eugene B. Fletcher, 
resigned. 

Fred W. Edmonds, to be postmaster at Kinsley, in the county 
of Edwards and State of Kansas, in the place of Walter S. He- 
bron, resigned. 

Laura Goodfellow, to be postmaster at Fort Leavenworth, in 
the county of Leavenworth and State of Kansas, in the place of 
Clara L. Nichols, resigned. 

Edwin J. Smith, to bə postmaster at Whitehall, in the count 
of Muskegon and State of Michigan, in the place of John H. 
Chapman, whose commission expired January 23, 1892. 

George Andrus, to be tmaster at Chatfield, in the county 
of Fillmore and State of Minnesota, in the place of Harry L. 
Atchison, whose commission expired January 30, 1892. 

George W. Shoemaker, to be postmaster at Albany, in the 
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county of Gentry and Stats of Missouri, in the place of Francis 
M. Setzer, removed. 

Mary F. Ballantine, to be 
of Otoe and State of Nebras 
tine, whose commission expires March 19, 1892. 


tmaster at Syracuse, in the county 
in the place of Mary F. Ballan- 

Charles Wood, to be tmaster at Sidney, in the county of 
Delaware and State of New York, in the place of Thomas N. 
Poole removed. 


James J. Perkins, to be postmaster at Greenville, in the county 
of Pitt and State of North Carolina, the appointment of a post- 
master for the said office having, by law, me vested in the 
President on and after January 1, 1892. 

Isaac N. Eveleth, to be postmaster at National Military Home, 
in the county of 8 and State of Ohio, in the place of 
Alvan S. Galbreath, resigned. 

Henry G. White, to be postmaster at Millersburg, in the county 
of Holmes and State of Ohio, in the place of Allen G. Sprankle, 
whose commission expires April 5, 1892. 

William H. Bosserman, to be postmaster at Newport, in the 
county of Perry and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Joshua 
S. Leiby, whose commission expired January 5, 1892. 

William F. Briggs, to be postmaster at Honesdale, in the count; 
of Wayne and State of Pennsylvania, in- the piace of Eben H. 
Clark, whose commission expires March 20, 1892. 

Jonathan N. Langham, to be aster at Indiana, in the 
county of Indiana and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of Fan- 
nie W. Nixon, whose commission expired December 21, 1891. 


Asaph S. Light, to be postmaster at Lebanon, in the county of |- 


Lebanon and State of Pennsylv: in the place of William M. 
Breslin, whose commission expired February 3, 1891. 

Hiram Young, to be postmaster at York, in the county of York 
and Saa of Pennsylvania, in the place of James B. Small, de- 
ceased. 

Joseph Hare, to bə postmaster at Hill City, in the county of 
Pennington and State of South Dakota, the appointment of a 

tmaster for said office having, by law, become vested in the 
ident on and after October 1, 1891, 

George H. Chipman, to be postmaster at Childress, in the 
county of Childress and State of Texas, the appointment of a 
peered for the said office having, by law, become vested in 

he President on and after January 1, 1892. 

Robert L. Livingston, to be postmaster at Plano, in the county 
of Collin and State of Texas, the appointmentof a postmaster for 
the said office having, by law, become vested in the President on 
and after January 1, 1892. 

Charles D. Kimball, to be Pee at Mount Vernon, in the 
county of Skagitand State of Washington, the appointment of a 

tmaster for the said office having, 75 law, become vested in 
he President on and after January 1, 1892. 

George S. McWilliams, to be . at Oakesdale, in the 
county of Whitman and State of Washington, the appointment 
of a postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested 
in the President on and after January 1, 1892. 

Edward L. Whittemore, to be postmaster at Kent, in the county 
of King and State of Washington, the appointment of a postmas- 
ter for the said office having, by law, become vested in the Presi- 
dent on and after January 1, 1892. 

Andrew E. Elmore, to be postmaster at Fort Howard, in the 
county of Brown and State of Wisconsin, in the place of James 
Tiernan, whose commission expires April 5, 1892. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 17, 1892. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY. 

Charles Perry Bagg, a resident of California, to be an assist- 

ant surgeon in the navy. 
CIRCUIT JUDGES. 

William A. Woods, of Indiana, to be United States circuit judge 
for the seventh judicial circuit. 

William L. Putnam, of Maine, to be United States circuit judge 
for the first judicial circuit. 

Walter H. Sanborn, of Minnesota, to be United States circuit 
judge for the eighth judicial circuit. 

William H. Taft, of Ohio, to be United States circuit judge for 
the sixth judicial circuit. i : 

Nathan Goff, of West Virginia, to be United States circuit 
judge for the fourth judicial circuit. : , 

George M. Dallas, of Pennsylvania, to be United States circuit 
judge for the third judicial uit. J 

Nathaniel Shipman, of Connecticut, to be United States circuit 
judge for the second judicial circuit. 

Andrew P. McCormick, of Texas, to be United States circuit 
judge for the fifth judicial circuit. 

Joseph McKenna, of California, to be United States circuit 
judge for the ninth judicial circuit. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, March 17, 1892. 


The House met at 12 o’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. < 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 

RETURN OF A BILL TO A COMMITTEE. 

Mr. BOWERS. Mr. Speaker, I ask to get a bill returned to 
the Military Committee, which was put in the petition box by 
mistake. My request is that the bill H. R. 4639, to remove the 
charge of desertion from the military record of Romantus Lake, 
which was put in 3 box by mistake, and is now on the 
Calendar, be returned, together with the report upon it, to the 
committee. ; 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman states that the bill was re- 
ported by mistake, and it will be returned to the committee, 

QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. BUTLER. I rise to a question of privilege in connection 
with the RECORD, in referance to a speech that was delivered 
and held for revision. The member from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALKER] in delivering his address on the tariff question the 
other day, was interrupted by me, with his consent, to ask a 
question. I was excited a little in regard to what transpired at 
that time—— 

Mr. ATKINSON, I wish to suggest that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] is not now here. 

—.— WALKER at this point entered the Hall.] 

veral MEMBERS. The gentleman is here now. 

Mr. BUTLER. Being permitted to ask a question of the mem- 
ber from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] the answer he gave to 
me excited me somewhat, and I responded in words that were 
not really characteristic of a gentleman. I did not answer him 
as I would have answered him without provocation; and as that 
B does not appear in the revised report in the RECORD, 

t goes abroad through the country that I do not understand what 
a gentleman ought to do in talking with another; but with the 
provocation appearing, I think my remarks would be wholly 
justified. I hold in my hand the report of the Official Reporter, 
which states exactly what the conversation was between us. 

Mr. WALKER. If the gentleman will allow me, suppose that 
he reads from the RECORD as published. I think he will have 
nothing to complain of if he reads the report as it appears in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will. 

Mr. WALKER. Ifthe gentleman will examine the RECORD 
he will see that I have acceded to his request and done exactly 
what he asked me to with reference to omitting the colloquy 
from the RECORD; and I think it will be satisfactory tohim if he 
will examine that. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I made no request of the mem- 
ber from Massachusetts, and do not understand his suggestion; 
I have admitted that ay remarks were not gentlemanly. I am 
sorry that I was indu to make them; but I made them under 
a provocation that will justify every word I said; but the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts has taken the official report as made by 
the reporters, has revised it, and has cut out every part of his 
insul remark to me, and has left my less insulting remarks 
as being made without provocation. 

Now, I insist that the remarks of the member from Massachu- 
setts to Ea ony which were the provocation for my remarks to 
him, shall appear in the RECORD, or else that my remarks be 
stricken out as well as his own. It is no more than fair. I do 
not insist that the member from Massachusetts shall be compelled 
to have printed in the RECORD his remarks which were so ungen- 
tlemanly. I am willing that he shall appear to be the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts” as well as the member from that State; 
but I do insist that no man has the right to change the records 
of this House in such a way as to make my remarks appear un- 
gene instead of his own, when the contrary is the truth 

the case. The conversation as it appears by the notes of the 
Official Reporter, is as follows: 3 
Mr. BUTLER., May I ask the gentleman a question for information? 
. WALKER. Be brief. 


Mr. W. 
Mr. I will brief. The tleman stated, as I under- 


stood him, that th . —. arif rate in E 4 ty-odd 
e and was seven 
and in this country forty-odd. Is that the reagan why the ce Bite E nag m 
England makes a per cent of profit than the American manufacturer? 

Mr. WALKER. I object to the 8 proceeding unless 
he reads from the RECORD as published. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam reading from the official report, to show 
that the RECORD is not in accordance therewith. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman states that he is reading 
from the notes of the Official Reporter. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, to the question I have just read, the 
RECORD shows the member from Massachusetts as replying: 


Mr. WALKER, Your question was not sincere; you are not asking that 
question for information—not by any manner of means, 
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aon my retort to that I admit was not entirely courteous. I 

re : 

Well, I suppose not; because if so I would have asked it of some one who 

could give me information. 

I would be sorry tomake that remark, if it were made to any 
such statement as that; but that reply of mine was made after 
his answer and I submit that my statement was justified after 
the insult given tome. His words were: 

Mr. WALKER. The Good Book gives us two commands: one is to “answer 

a fool according to his folly;“ the other is, “answer not a fool according to 

his folly lest thou make thyself like unto him; and I will be quiet. 

I simply wish, if my remarks in the RECORD which were not 
courteous shall a „that his, which gave the provocation to 
my remarks, s appear also; therefore I ask a correction of 
the RECORD, either by striking out all of the conversation or 
putting it all in, and this I desire, because, out in Iowa, we con- 
sider courtesy, as well as justice and honor, to be the character- 
istics of true manhood; and I do not desire to be recorded as 
being discourteous without provocation, 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the gentleman 
from Iowa has not submitted any motion. The gentleman can 
eliminate his own remarks. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then I would move to correct the RECORD by 
having it appear according to the exact words that were spoken 

both the gentleman from Massachusetts and myself at the time 
= waro taken by the Official Reporter of this House. 
e SPEAKER. The gentleman will send it up. 

Mr. BUTLER. The motion? 

33 SPEAKER. Is that the motion the gentleman has in his 
Mr. BUTLER. This is a copy of the Official Reporter's notes. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 

consent that the exact conversation between the gentleman from 

Massachusetts and himself be inserted in the RECORD as reported 

by the Official Reporter. 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Iowa came 
to me, with the request that certain matter be struck out of the 
RECORD, concerning both of us. I struck out exactly what I un- 
derstood him to request to be stricken out, both on his part and 
upon mine. If the gentleman wants to make any correction of 
the RECORD, I have not the slightest objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. Do I understand the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts to say that I had requested that anything be stricken 
out of the RECORD? 

Mr. WALKER. I say I so understood. The 
cepted to what was said to him, and I replied I 
out. I will strike out the question an 
stood I had done so. 

Mr. CHIPMAN. He only struck out part of it. 

Mr. BUTLER. But he only struck out his insulting remarks, 
and that without suggestion from me; and he left my remarks 
in. That is alll complain of. I never asked him to strike out 
any , and never had a conversation with him but simply to 
my, that 


entleman ex- 
strike it all 
the answer. I under- 


wanted the exact statement or none at all. 
he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa submits the Of- 
cial Reporter’s transcript of the colloquy between himselfand the 
gentleman from Massachusetts, and asks that the colloquy as re- 
ported may be substituted in the permanent RECORD. Is there 

* objection? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 
. BUT. I wish to ask also that the gentleman from 
Massachusetts shall not have the privilege of having his speech 
rinted by the Public Printer in any other way than exactly as 

elivered. hter.] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman that, 
as the Chair understands it, the speeches printed by the Public 
Printer are copied from the RECORD. 

Mr. BUT: . Exactly. Iam satisfied. 

The SPEAKER. The Public Printer has no authority to 
print a speech that does not appear in the RECORD. 

STEAMER ALBATROSS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House aletter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, submitting an estimate of an appro- 
priation for the expenses of the steamer Albatross in Bering Ses: 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

REPORT OF COMMISSION TO ADJUST DIFFERENCES BETWEEN 
INDIANS OF PINE RIDGE AND ROSEBUD RESERVATIONS. 

The SPEAKERalso laid before the House a letter from the See- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting a copy of the report made b 
the commission appointed under the act of March 3, 1891, to ad, 

ust the differences between the Indians of the Pine Ridge and 
bud Reservations; which was referred to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, and ordered to be printed. 
JEHU ROBINSON. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 


assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the 
ata | of the court in the case of Jehu Robinson against the 
Uni States; which was referred to the Committee on War 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


POST-OFFICE BUILDINGS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 424) pro- 
viding for the erection of public buildings for post-offices in the 
towns and cities where the t-office 3 for three years 
preceding have exceeded 83,000 annually; which was referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and ordered 
to be printed. : 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE, 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa, for three days, on account of ill- 


ness. > 
To Mr. BROOKSHIRE, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 
THE EIGHT-HOUR LAW. 


On motion of Mr. BUNTING, by unanimous consent, the Com- 
mittee on Labor were authorized to have printed 500 copies of 
the testimony taken by them with reference to the observance 
of the eight-hour law in the Government Departments. 


BRIDGE OVER THE TENNESSEE. 


Mr. COX of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the bill which I send to the 
desk, being the bill (H. R. 7092) to authorize building a bridge 
over the Tennessee River. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the St. Louis and Birmingham Railway Company, 
a corporation created and or, under the laws of the State of Tennes- 
see, be, and is hereby, authorized to construct and maintatm, for the purpose 
of running railway trains, also for passage of all kinds of road vi 
wagons, carts, and conveyances for passe: rs, and for foot 8 ý 

railroad company may desire to so do, a bri over the Tennessee 
River, at a point on river known as Clifton, in Wayne County, or within 
2 miles oo above or below said point which said company may deem more 
acce e. 
828.2 That any 


passing over said bri than the rate per mile paid for the rtation 
over the railroad bridge; and equal paras es in the use of 
es, and it shall enjoy the 


the United States. 


to 
said bridge shall be granted to all telegraph compan: 
‘hts and privil 8 
EC. 3. t the bridge built under this act shall be constructed as a pivot 
accessible 


and best navigable A pager and with spans not less than 160 feet in 1 in 
the clear on each side of the channel or pivot pier of the draw, and span - 
shall not be less than 10 feet above extreme 9 to 


bridge shall be parallel toand the bridge itself at Tias angles to the current 
bridge may be erected: 


feet in length in the clear; that said draw shall be opened promptly by said 
company, upon reasonable si |, for the passage of ts or vessels; 


gaid corporation shall main at its own expe! 
such ts or other signals as the Light-House Board shall be. 
SEC. 4. That no bridge shall be erected or maintained er the authority 


of this act which shall at any time substantially or materially obstruct the 
free nay: on of said river, and if bridge ergcted under such authority 
shall in the opinion of the 5 of War obstruct such na tion, he is 
hereby authorized to cause such change or alteration of said bridge to be 
made as will effectually obviate such obstruction, and all such alterations 
shall be made and all such obstructions be removed at the expense of the 
owner of said bridge. And in case of any litigation a from any obstruc- 
tion or alleged obstruction to the free navigation of said river caused or al- 
leged to be caused D the case shall be brought in the distriet 
court of the United States of Tennessee in which any portion of said obstruc- 
tion or bridge may be located. 

Sec. 5. That any pense authorized to be constructed under this act shall 
be built and located under and subject to such regulation for thesecurity of 
navigation of said river as the Secretary of War shall prescribe, and to se- 
cure that object the said company or corporation shall submit to the Secre- 
ary of War, for his examination and approval, a design and drawing of 
said bridge, and a map of the location, , for the space of 2 miles above 
and 2 miles below the Lane location, the agp ented of the banks of the 
river, the shore lines at h and low water, the tions and si 
the currents at all s and the soundi 
the stream, and shall furnish such other information as may 
afull and satisfactory understanding of the subject; and until the said plan 
and location of the b e are approved by the Secretary of War the 
shall not be built; and 


ould change be made in the plan of said bridge 
a the of construction, such change shall be subject to the ap- 
pro of the Secretary of War. 

Sec. 6. That all railroad companies d r con- 
structed under this act shall have and be entitled to equal rights 3 
leges relative to the passage of railway or cars over the same over 
the approaches thereto upon payment of reasonable ‘or such 
use; and in case the owner of said „ and the several railroad com- 
panies, or any one of them, desiring such use shall fail to upon thi 


part: 

SEC. T. That it shall not be obligatory on said company inconstructing said 
railroad bridge to so construct the same for the passage of road vehicles or foot 
. as in this act provided, construct the same only asa ` 
railr ridge if d com sodecides; but in case the said bridge iscon- 
structed for the passage of common road vehicles foot passengers, said 
company shall have no right to charge tolls on the same for a longer peri 
than fifteen years, and then the same for such travelshall be free. But in charg- 


ing tolls, nocharge shall be inexcess of the amounts here stated, to wit: Foot- 
men, 5 cents each; single-horse conveyance, including conveyances for peo- 


le, 20 N double-horse conveyances, 30 cents; four-horse conveyances, 
wn 


y horses or oxen, 60 cents; horses with riders, 10 cents; horses and 
cattle, loose or led, 6 cents each; sheep and hogs, 4 cents each; turkeys, 2 


cents each. 

SEC. 8. That the right to alter, amend, orre this act is hereby expressly 
reserved, without any liability of the United S for onaccountof 
the alterations, am ents, or repeal of this act. That this act shall be null 


and hie 55 8 3 of the bridge paran 3 So aos gom 
e passage ming 

iw and completed ‘a tatoo years from that — — at 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. COX of Tennessee moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was passed, and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. MCCOOK, its Secretary, 
annonnced that the Senate had passed without amendment bil 
of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 128) to provide for the establishment of a port of 
delivery at Council Bluffs, Iowa; and 

A bill (H. R. 6071) to amend section 1216 of the Revised Statutes, 
relative to certificates of merit to the enlisted men of the Army. 

ANNA MARIA YOUNG. 


Mr. MUTCHLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill which I send to the desk, a 
pill (H. R. 1737) to increase the pension of Anna Maria Young, 
a Revolutionary pensioner. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
ery bey EE E E 
3 $90 per month during her natural life. = 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no si sas 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


Mr. MUTCHLER moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
bill was Ns and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

SITE FOR A PUBLIC BUILDING, CHICAGO. 

Mr. NEWBERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of the bill whichI send to the desk, 
a mes R. 3936) to provide a site for apublic building in the 
city of Chicago.” 

e 


read 

The SPEAKER 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded, which is 
equivalent to an objection. 

MANUAL AND DIGEST, FIFTY-SECOND CONGRESS. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a priv- 

logod report, which I send to the desk. 
he report was read, as follows: 


Is there objection to the present considera- 


The Committee on Printing have considered the two House resolutions 
which were referred to them, providing for the publication of the Digest and 
Manual of the Rules and Practice of the House of Representatives. 

One of said resolutions was introduced into the House by Mr. CATCHINGs, 

of the t and Manual for the present ses- 
Smith, late Journal Clerk, under the act of March 


3. 1 e use of the House under the direction of 
the 


pro 
work shall be done by the present Journal Clerk, and that it shall be a Digest 
of the Rules of the Fifty-second Congress. 

The committee have considered that there was but one issue presented to 


their tive 
claims. The law which authorizes the publication of the Manualand Digest 
is the act of March 3, 1877. This act provides that hereafter a Digest of the 
Rules and Practice of the House shall be prepared and published by the Jour- 
nal Clerk, as the House shall from time to time direct, and for such additional 
services hereby required the Journal Clerk shall be paid the sum of $1,000 per 
annum.“ 


Mr. Smith was the Journal Clerk of the — — 
Congress since that session down to and incl the ——- Congress, 
with the single exception of the Fiftieth Congress. Mr. binson, of In- 
diana, was the Journal Clerk of the Fiftieth Congress. 

Mr. Smith has and published annually since the Forty-fifth Con- 
gress the Man Digest as the House from time to time ordered the 
same, except that for the second session of the Fiftieth Congress the work 
was done by Mr. Robinson. 


and of each 


The question raised by Mr. Smith in this case is whether he shall make 


the for this session or whether it shall be made by the Journal Clerk. 
His is that the present Journal Clerk shall make the Manual and Di- 
gest for the second session of this, the Fifty-second, and the first 
sesion of the Fifty-third t he, being the Journal Clerk of the 
Fifty- continued in office until the convening of the Fifty-sec- 
ond ber last, and should make the Digest for the present 


Congress, in Decem) 
session. That for nine months or more of the term of the Fifty-second Con- 
k last Congress. 


Itis true, as he contends, that he was authorized to and publish the 
Digest for the first session of the Fiftieth Congress e of a resolution 
by the House January 25, 1888, which was from the Commit- 

tee on Prin the writer of this re and that he did the work. 


rt, 
proper to say that Mr. Robinson did not insist upon or claim the 


But it is 
right to make that . This action therefore can not be acce ted as a 
controlling ent in this case. 

From the date of the of the act of March 3, 1877, to June 30, 1882, the 
Journal Clerk was monthly the $1,000 per annum for p: the Di- 
gest. In oy 882, Mr. Lawrence, then Comptroller, decided upon the 
application of the disb clerk of the House that it was payable as one 


sum at the completion of the work of 2 a Digest of the Rules.“ 
Since 1882 the et of the $1,000 been made in one sum after the 
Smith insists that he has a valid copyright of the 
of the Rules which he has had from time to time prepared. 
Robinson, in his Manual and est, conceded this 
fact, and from the preface in the addition pre Bee t appears that he 
did make this concession. He says he co: ed to Mr. Robinion the right to 
make the Digest for the first session of the Fifty-first Congress, but this 
statement is earnestly denied by Mr. Robinson in a letter of recent date fur- 
bey oy the committee. A 


work was done. 
Manual and D: 
Heinsists that 


e of that act is, the Digest 


pro solution of the question before them. 
If it be conceded that he has a vald co’ ht u his work, the commit- 
tee will not assume that Mr. Crutchfield, in p a Digest and Manual of 
the Rules and Practice of the House, will ge upon his ‘hts. It cer- 
tainly can not be properly contended that because of his t the House 
of Representatives has not the power to authorize some to prepare 
and publish a Manual of its es and Practice. The committee direct that 
the resolution of Mr. MONTGOMERY be reported to the House with the rec- 
ommendation that it do pass. 
4 een cost of printing and binding the Manual and Digest is the 

sum 

sano 5 recommend that the resolution of Mr. CATCHINGS do lie on 
the table. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, now I ask that the views 
of the minority, propero and submitted by my colleague on the 
committee, Mr. BRODERICK, be read. 

The views of the minority were read, as follows: 


VIEWS OF THE MINORITY. 


The act of March 3, 1877, Vides that ‘Hereafter a Digest of the Rules 
and Practice of the House s! be prepared ee by the Journal 
Clerk, as the House shall from time to time ; and for such additional 
services hereby required the Journal Clerk shall be paid the sum of $1,000 per 
annum. 

Since this law was enacted it has been the practice, after the adjournment 
of each session, for the Journal Clerk to commence the work of preparing a 
Digest to be ready for publication on the reassembling of Co 

e last session of the Fifty-first made an appro sey one 
. e 


Journal Clerk for TE exe the of $1,000 per annum. 
lowed Mr. Smith, after the adjourn ent of that Congress, — 
$ ournment o; prej 
as ble the SA aA e rT tor publication u 
of the Fifty. Sores. After the th 
Smith was relieved by nes of Mr. N. T. Crutchfield. 
The minority understands it to be conceded that, in 
should be changed by each su ive each Journal Clerk should 
and receive compensation for a Deas for two sessions. 
In such ease the retiring clerk would be better qualified to prepare the Di- 
gest for the first session of the new Congress, this is a per question 
‘or consideration where the law isnot entirely clear. The minority is there- 
fore of opinion that Mr. Smith was warranted, under the law and the tice, 


in — — the Digest for the present session; that he is enti! to com- 
pensa on therefor, and that his name should be substituted in the resolu- 
tion reported by the ority for that of Mr. Crutchfield, and the resolution, 
when so amended, should be adopted. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, the contention in this 
case, and the only contention, is as to whether the Manual and 
Digest of the Rules and Practice of the House shall be prepared 
by the present Journal Clerk, Mr. Crutchfield, or the late Jour- 
nal Clerk, Mr. Smith. The law of March 3, 1877, provides for 
this publication, and is as follows: 

000 
sad Se Sar ST So 


Practice of the House shall 
of the House, as the House time b 

ditional services hereby required the Journal Clerk shall be paid the sum of 
81.000 per annum. 

There is no precedent, Mr. Speaker, by which the Committee 
on Printing or the House can be controlled in this matter. Mr. 
Smith was the Journal Clerk of the House continuously after the 
passage of that act except during the sessions of the Fiftieth 


Congress. Mr. Robinson was Journal Clerk during that Con- 


gress. 

As set out in the report, it is true that Mr. Smith prepared 
the Digest for the first session of the Fiftieth Congress, and this 
was done under a resolution reported by the Committee on Print- 
ing and adopted by the House. Itis further true, as shown in 
the report, that Mr. Robinson, the Journal Clerk, did not insist 
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upon his right to propere the Digest and Manual for that session, 
and made no application to the committee or to the House for 
the adoption of any resolution authorizing him to đo that work. 
Mr. Smith having been in office theretofore, having been the Jour- 
nal Clerk for several sessions of Congress prior to that ponp 
pared the Digest under the rule or resolution adopted at the first 
session of the Fiftieth Congress. When it came to the second 
session of the Fiftieth Congress there was a contention between 
Mr. Smith and Mr. Robinson as to who should prepare the Digest. 
After a good deal of controversy before the Committee on Print- 
ing some kind of a compromise was reached between those gen- 
tlemen, and it resulted in Mr. Robinson publishing the Digest 
and receiving the pay therefor, As stated in the views of the 
minority of the committee, Mr. Robinson inserted in the preface 
of that edition of the rules a note in which he stated that he had 
made an arrangement with Mr. Smith by which he was to pub- 
lish the Digest for the second session of the Fiftieth Congress. 
Mr. BURROWS. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON] ought to state, perhaps, that the controversy to which 


he now refers arose from the fact that this Digest had been copy- 
ngng That was the only ground of contention. 
r. RICHARDSON. Iwill refer to that matter. The con- 


test between these gentlemen bəfore the committee lasted for 
several days. I am not intending now to speak from my pər- 
sonal knowledge of what occurred then; it is notn ; but 
a part of the contention grew out of the fact that Mr. Smith in- 
sisted he had a copyright, a valid copyright, upon the Rules and 
est. Thatis, that the Manual which he had prepared, and 
which had been prepared annually for several sessions of Con- 
gros, was copyrighted by himself, and that Mr. Robinson, the 
ournal Clerk, had no right to use any part of the Manual which 
Mr. Smith had copyrighted and claimed to control. This con- 
troversy resulted, as I have said, in Mr. Robinson preparing the 
est after some kind of a compromise with Mr. Smith. 

t the first session of the Fifty-first Congress Mr. Robinson 
was removed on the first day of that session, and Mr. Smith was 
appointed to the office of Journal Clerk. Mr. Robinson returned 
to his home in Indiana, and so far as appears set up no claim to 
the right to make the digest for the first session of the Fifty- 
first Co Mr. Smith having been appointed Journal Clerk 
on the first day of that session, he made the Digest for the first 
session of the Fifty-first Congress and for the second session of 
that Congress. So that while Mr. Robinson was Journal Clerk 
a the Fiftieth Congress he prepared one Digest. Those are the 

acts. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the committee were of opinion that the 
law providing that a Digest shall be prepared settles the ques- 
tion as to who shall Si te it. The language of that law is ex- 
pau that it shall be prepared by the Journal Clerk of the 

ouse.” We could come to no other conclusion than that ex- 

ressed in the act—that the Journal Clerk shall prepare this 
anual and Digest. 

For some time after the e of the act of March 3, 1877, it 
was the custom to pay the Journal Clerk in monthly installments 
this sum of $1,000 per annum for preparing the Digest; but in 
1882 Mr. Lawrence, then Comptroller of the Treasury, decided 
that thereafter this payment of $1,000 should be made in one an- 
nual payment, and after the work had been done. 

The appropriation of $1,000 is carried in the legislative, execu- 
tive, an cial appropriation bill, and is not available under 
the decision of the Comptroller until after the work is done. So 
that if the work was assigned now to the late Journal Clerk, he 
could not draw the money until after the completion of the Di- 
gest and it had been approved i axe House, which would make 

ts payment long subsequent to the appointment of the present 
Journal Clerk. 

The committee therefore are of opinion, Mr. Speaker, that the 
resolution of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. MONTGOMERY] 
should be adopted. My colleague, Mr. BRODERICK, has sub- 
mitted the views of the minority, and I desire to yield to himif 
he wishes to address the House. I want to conclude the matter 
inside of the hour if possible. 

The SPEAKER. ow much time does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Twenty minutes, if the gentleman de- 
sires so much time. 

Mr. BRODERICK. » Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Printing 
in this case endeavored to reach a conclusion that might settle 
this matter without submitting it to the House, but found them- 
selves unable to do so. 

As to the question of practice heretofore in the preparation of 
the Digest, I will submit that to the gentlemen who have had ex- 
perience on the floor and know what rule has prevailed in that 
regard. When the 5 was made for the ed of 
preparing this Digest, Mr. Henry H. Smith was the Jou Clerk 
of the | House of Representatives. When Congress adjourned it 
seems to me it was not only his right but his duty to do precisely 


what he did do—to commence the preparation of that Digest and 
have it ready for this Congress when it assembled. He did that. 
Now, it seems to me that the statute of 1877, which provides that 
the Digest shall be prepared by the Journal Clerk of the House 
in such manner as the Hous. shall from time to time direct, 
simply means that the House shall direct as to the form of the 
Digest and as to the matters which it shall contain. But the fact 
that Mr. Smith was the Journal Clerk when the appropriation 
was made, made it his duty to prepare the Digest, and. that being 
so, he is entitled to whatever privileges may flow from that con- 
dition. Itis his duty to prepare the Digest and his right to re- 
ceive compensation for it. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. Do I understand the gentleman to say 
that he was the Journal Clerk of this House? 

Mr. BRODERICK. He was at the time the appropriation was 


made. 
Mr. GOODNIGHT. But of this Congress? 
Mr. BRODERICK. No; but of the House at the time that 
the appropriation was made for the Digest, to be thereafter pre- 
red 


1 RICHARDSON. Because Congress had not assembled 
then. 

Mr. BRODERICK. That is true; but the House was in ses- 
sion at the time the appropriation was made, and at that time 
Mr. Smith was the Journal Clerk of the House. Under the law 
he should have commenced the preparation of the Digestat once, 
as he did, and having done so, he is entitled to whatever priv- 
ileges flow from it. 

T yield now to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] 
so much time as he may desire. 

Mr. BURROWS. r. Speaker, I only desire to say a single 
word in relation to this matter. 

As has been stated already, under the act of March 3,1877, pro- 
vision was made that the Journal Clerk of the House should pre- 
pare a Digest of the Rules and Practices of the House of Represent- 
atives, and an additional salary for that service was provided in 
the legislative appropriation bill of $1,000 per annum. That ad- 
ditional compensation was paid in monthly installments as a part 
of the compensation of the Journal Clerk of the House, and dur- 
ing the time that Mr. Smith held the office of Journal Clerk of the 
House of Representatives he received that additional compensa- 
tion and received it in monthly installments until the First 
Conyac of the Treasury decided, six years afterward, that it 
should be paid in a gross sum of $1,000 instead of in monthly in- 
stallments, as has been the custom, and after the completion of 
the work. 

Now, the question presented is a very simple one. Mr. Smith 
was Journal Clerk of the Forty-ninth Congress, and at the close 
of that Congress, on the 4th day of March, when the Fiftieth 
Congress came into being, he by law continued in the office of 
Journal Clerk from the 4th day of March until December 19 of 
that year, the actual opening of the Fiftieth Congress, and drew 
his salary as Journal Clerk during these nine months, as will be 
the case with regard to the present Journal Clerk, who at the 
end of this term—the Fifty-second Congress—will hold the office 
nine months after the expiration of the Congress, and draw his 
pay as Journal Clerk until the assembling of the Fifty-third Con- 


Tess. 
£ Mr. RICHARDSON. Do I understand the gentleman to state 
that during the nine months in question any rtion of this 
thousand dollars will be received by the Journal Clerk in monthly 
payments? ; 

Mr. BURROWS. No; I stated that this sum of $1,000 was 
paid in a gross sum under the decision of the Comptroller. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. But how can any portion of that be paid 
to the Journal Clerk for the nine months intervening between 
the expiration of one Congress and the assembling of another? 

Mr. BURROWS. The gentleman misunderstands me. I was 
speaking of the offic2 of Journal Clerk, and not as to the salary 
for compiling the Digest in that connection. What I said was 
that the present incumbent will hold the office of Journal Clerk 
after the expiration of this Congress until the meeting of the 
Fifty-third Congress. There is no question of that. 

Mr. DICKERSON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. BURROWS. Certainly. 

Mr. DICKERSON. Does the Journal Clerk have an 
ity to prepare the Digest until this resolution gives 
power? 

Mr. BURROWS. Iwill come to that presently. 

Mr. DICKERSON. And further, if he can not do that, how can 
he be engaged on that work? 

Mr. BURROWS. I will come to that in a moment. 

This is the character of the office, Mr. Speaker, as I have been 
pointing out. Now, when Mr. Robinson was appointed Journal 
Clerk at the beginning of the Fiftieth Congress and Mr. Smith 


author- 
im that 
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was removed, he had held the office of Journal Clerk after the 


expiration of the Forty-ninth Congress for nine months, and if 
the Comptroller had not decided t the thousand dollars was 
payable in a lump sum, but payably monthly, that additional 
sum would have been drawn during these nine months. 

But when Mr. Robinson became Journal Clerk of the Fiftieth 
Congress nobody pretended that he was authorized to prepare 
the Digest unless ted by the House, and a resolution was in- 
troduced directing that Mr. Robinson should prepare the Digest 
for the Fiftieth Congress, which resolution was referred to the 
Committee on Printing, of which the gentleman from Tennessee 

r. RICHARDSON] was chairman. That resolution was reported 

k adversely, laid upon the table, and the name of Mr. Smith 

substituted, and it this Housein that form, directing that 

Mr. Smith should prepare the Digest of the Fiftieth Congress. 
That was the action of the House at that time. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 


Mr. Robinson insist upon his right 
to publish that Digest at that time? 
Mr. BURROWS. At the first session of the Fiftieth Con- 
ə 


Mr. GOODNIGHT. Yes. 

Mr. BURROWS. Ido not think the question was raised. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. Did he not concede it to Mr. Smith, who 
stated to him that he had already incurred expense and trouble 
and labor in regard to it. 

Mr. BURROWS. I do not know whether he conceded it or 
not, but I know this House, without opposition, gave it to Mr. 
Smith, and that the Committee on Printing so reported. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I want to ask my friend if he is not mis- 
taken in his statement of fact. My recollection is—— 

Mr. BURROWS. If IJ am mistaken, I would be very glad to 
be corrected. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I know the gentleman would. My rec- 
ollection is that the resolution to which the gentleman from 
Michigan referred, which provided for the Digest for the first 
session of the Fiftieth Congress, was introduced in its original 
form with the name of Mr. Smith in it, and not the name of Mr. 
Robinson, and that that resolution was reported in that form 
from the committee, and that Mr. Robinson’s name was never 
inserted and was never considered in connection with it. 

Mr. BURROWS. I have been advised that either Mr. Rob- 
inson’s name was inserted or else a general resolution for the 
printing of the Digest was offered without any name in it. 

Mr. RICHAR N. I will refer to the RD while the 
gentleman is completing his remarks. 

Mr. BURROWS. Iwill be glad to be corrected if I am in 
error. But this much I am quite sure I am not in error about, 
that the resolution was reported back with the name of Mr. 
Smith in it, and 3 by this House in that form. Now, fol- 
lowing that practice, when the 8 Congress adjourned on 
the 4th of h a year ago, Mr. Smith continued as Journal 
Clerk, not of this House or of any House, for no House was 
in session; but he continued to hold the office of Journal Clerk 
from the 4th day of March last year until the 19th of December, 
almost ten months. During that time he prepared a Digest, as 
has been the custom of the out-going Journal Clerk, bringing 
up the decisions under the rules to that time, and waiting only 
for the adoption of the rules of the Fifty-second Congress to em- 
brace them in and connect them with the Digest for this Con- 


ress. 
f The proposition now is thatheshall not be paid for that service, 
but that the new Journal Clerk, without giving time to this 
compilation, shall be allowed the compensation which the law 

ro . Now, that lies entirely withthe House. I have no 
Keel ng about the matter one way or the other; but in this re- 
port the majority of the committee fly in the face of their own 
report which they made before, when Mr. Smith was authorized 
to print the Digest of the Fiftieth Congress, and now they de- 
clare that he shall not print the Digest of the first session of the 
Fifty-second Congress. Now, if he is to perform that labor, coy- 
ering the period of nine months, withoutcompensation, of course 
the House has the power to say so, and Mr. Smith will very cheer- 
fully submit to whatever this House thinks is equitable and right 
and just in the premises. 

Mr. RIC SON. I simply want to make the correction to 
which I called the attention of my friend from Michigan. Has 
he completed his remarks? 

Mr. BURROWS. Yes. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The resolutionas originally introduced 
in the first session of the Fiftieth Congress provided, as I stated 
to my friend, that the Digest shall prepared by Henry H. 
Smith, late Journal Clerk.” I have it now before me as pub- 
lished in the RECORD. It was not introduced with Mr. Robin- 


son’s name in it andan adverse report u 
my opening remarks, Mr. Robinson made no application to print 
the Rules and Digest of that session. He made no such conten- 
tion, and therefore the committee did not think that the action 
then taken would be construed as a precedent in this case. 

Mr. BURROWS. May I inquire of my friend whether the 
resolution contained any name? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. It did as introduced. It contained the 
name of Henry H. Smith. It was introduced by myself, and it 
was fa y myself from that committee. 

Mr. BURROWS. Iam very glad to be corrected. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Imove the previous question, if noother 
gentleman desires to address the House. 

Mr. BRODERICK. I want to move that the resolution offered 
by the gentleman from pres [Mr. CATCHINGS] be substi- 
tuted for the resolution reported by the committee, and I ask 
that the resolution be now read. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The question I imagine would be on the 
substitute offered by the gentleman. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the minority of 
the committee submit an amendment to the resolution reported 
r. RIGHARDSO 

Mr. RI N. They submit a resolution which is iden- 
tical with the resolution offered or reported by the majority, ex- 
cept the resolution which Mr. CATCHINGS introd has the 
name of Mr. Smith in it, while that reported by the committee 
has the name of the 1 on Journal Clerk. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the minority of 
the committee reported the resolution introduced by the gentle- 
man from Mississippi as an amendment to the resolution, and the 
gentleman from 'l'ennessee demands the previous question on the 
resolution and the amendment. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. - I do so, unless my colleague wants to be 
heard further. 

Mr. BRODERICK. I would like to have the substitute re- 
ported. 

The SPEAKER. That will be read, but the vote will be taken 
first on the demand for the previous question. 

The „ was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now report the original 
proposition reported from the committee. 

e Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved, That 2,500 copies of the Digest of the Rules of the Fifty-second 
i by the present Journal Clerk under the act ayers 
March 3, 1891, be printed and bound for the use of the House, and the same 
to be printed under the direction of the Speaker and the Clerk of the House, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas, for the minor- 
ity of the Committee on Printing, submits as a substitute the 
resolution which the Clerk will now read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

teed, That 2.500 copies of t ; 
py oor H. Smith, late CFC Pian be 
Riodirectionof the Spesker ana Clerk of the House. o o o A oria upAar 

The SPEAKER. 
stitute. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BRODERICK. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 37, noes 83. 

So the substitute was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the 
original resolution. 

e question was taken; and the resolution was agreed to. 

‘On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. I demand the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WARWICK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the 


same: 

A bill (S. 1058) to prevent fraudulent transactions on the part 
of commission merchants and other consignees of goods and 
other popoy in the District of Columbia. 

A bill (H. R. 3980) ratifying the act of the Sixteenth Territo- 
rial Legislative Assembly of Arizona, approved March 19, 1891, 
making appropriation in aid of Arizona’s exhibit at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition, 

A bill (H. R. 6876) to provide for certain of the most urgent 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892. 

A bill (H. R. 5755) to 3 for terms of the United States 
circuit and district courts at Cumberland, Md. 


n it, but, as I stated in 


The question is on the adoption of the sub- 
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The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees 
for reports. 

CIRCUIT AND DISTRICT COURTS FOR THE WESTERN DISTRICT 
OF MISSOURI. 

Mr. BYNUM, from the Committee on the Judie reported 
back favorably the bill (S. 418) to change the times for holding 
the circuit and district courts of the United States for the west- 
ern district of Missouri; which was referred tothe House Calen- 
dar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Mr. BELKNAP, from the Committee on Military Affairs, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 5061) authorizing the Sec- 
retary of War to obtain lands for sites for harbor defenses at San 
Diego, Cal.; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 


MILITARY POST NEAR LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 

Mr. BELKNAP, from the Committee on Military Affairs, re- 
ported back with an amendment the bill S, 113) to establish a 
military post near Little Rock, Ark.; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanving report, ordered to be printed. 


MILITIA. 


Mr. CUTTING, from the Committee on the Militia, reported 
back, as a substitute for the bill H. R. 6489, the bill (H. R. 7318) 
to promote the efficiency of the militia; which was referred to 
the Committee of the ole House on the state of the Union, 
nd, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ROCK CREEK RAILROAD. 

Mr. HEARD, from the Committed on the District of Columbia, 
reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 6286), to amend the charter 
of the Rock Creek Railroad Company; which was referred to the 
House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

BUILDING ASSOCIATIONS IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HEMPHILL, from the Committee on the District of Col- 
umbia, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 6794) regulating 
the de ts of building and other associations of the District of 
Columbia; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


NATIONAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Mr. HEMPHILL, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, reported back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 5444) to 
amend an act entitled“ An act to incorporate the National Union 
Insurance Company of Washington,” approved February 14, 1865; 
which was refer: to the House Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. ` 

The call of the committees was then concluded. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MoMILLIN. I move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the consideration of bills raising revenue. 

The motion was agreed to. 


FREE WOOL. 


The House accordingly resolved into Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, Mr. BLOUNT in the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of revenue 
bills. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from New York[Mr. 


1 
Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Chairman, the tariff of 1890 has been the 
ubject of more vicious and venomous attacks than any other 
legislation ever enacted by Congress. The vocabulary of epithets 
has been exhausted by the opponents of that greatmeasure. It 
has been opposed because its provisions in regard to bounties 
were unconstitutional; because the provision in regard to reci- 
procity was unconstitutional, and because the act itself was un- 
constitutional for the reason that the Engrossing Clerk in en- 
ing the bill had left out an important clause. 

The question of the constitutionality of that act and also of the 
constitutionality of the Dingley worsted bill, which is supple- 
mental to the tariff act, and which involved the question of a con- 
stitutional quorum, has been submitted to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, and the court has decided that both acts are 
constitutional upon all the grounds that were raised in the ap- 
po It would seem that after the decision of the highest court 

the world, the question of the constitutionality of the action 
of the Fifty-first Con, had been forever settled; and yet in 
this debate my friend from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] takes excep- 
tion to that decision of the Supreme Court, enters a special plea, 
and says that although the court decided the question immediately 


in front of them, they did not decide wholly upon the action of 
the Fifty-first Congress. 

I propose to spend a few moments, Mr. Chairman, in reviewing 
the question raised by the gentleman from Georgia. What was 
the decision of the Supreme Court? He did not read from it. I 
will read two or three clauses of it: 


The Constitution vides that a majority of each [House] shall consti- 
tute a quorum to do business.“ In other words, when a majority are present 
the House is in a position to do business. Its capacity to transact business 
is then established, created by the mere presence of a majority, and does not 
depend upon the disposition or assent or action of any single member or 
fraction of the majority present. All that the Constitution requires is the 
2 noe ora majority, and when the majority are present the power of the 

ouse 

But how shall this question of the presence of a majority be determined? 
The Constitution has bed no method of making this determination. 


and it is therefore within the competency of the House to be any 


method which shall be reasonably certain to ascertain the 


The Constitution prescribes no method;” how many times in 
the Fifty-first Congress did we hear the constitutional lawyers 
upon the other side of the House assert that the Constitution 
had prescribed a method, that the only method known to the 
Constitution was the roll call, the yeas and nays, and that in the ab- 
sence of rules, that was the only method by which the presence 
of a majority constituting the quorum could be e 1 
read further from the opinion of the court: 


The House may prescribe the roll call as the only method of determination, 
or require the passage of members between tellers and their count as thesole 
test, or the count of the Speaker or the Clerk, and an announcement from 
the desk of the names of those whoarepresent. Any one of these methods, it 
must be conceded, is reasonably certain of 3 fact, and as there 
is no constitutional method prescribed, and no constitutional inhibition of 
any of these, and no violation of fundamental rights in either, it follows 
that the House may or Sag ol or all, or it may provide for a combination 
of any two of the meth That was done by the rule in question; and all 
that that rule attempts todo is to prescribe a method for ascer the 
presence of a majority, and thus establishing the fact that the House isin a 
condition to transact business. 

But the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] says that be- 
fore any rules were 8 on the 29th day of January, an elec- 
tion case from West Virginia was called up. No member of 
the Fifty-first Congress will fail to recollect that case, the celé- 
brated “twe” case, where the clerk in one of the precincts had 
returned that the Democratic candidate had received eight 
hundred and twe ” votes, and the governorinterpreted “ twe” as 
an abbreviation for twelve and in that way elected the Democratic 
candidate by two or three votes and so certified him to the House. 
I want to call attention to that case now in order that the great 
State of West Virginia may recognize what astatesman the Dem- 


ocratic party has in Governor Wilson and may trot him out as a 


Presidential candidate in 1892. [Laughter.] 

That case was before the House, and on a votə it was ascer- 
tained that nearly 300 members were present, and then the ques- 
tion of consideration was raised. On that vote there were 162 
in the affirmative and 4 in the negative, making 166 members 

resent and voting, a quorum of the House. Then Mr. COWLES, 
Mr. COVERT, and Mr. Rogers each withdrew his vote, leaving 
162 votes in the affirmative and 1 in the negative. Then the 
Speaker of the House, who was the organ of the House,” in the 

resence of the House, directed the Clerk to enter upon the 
. certain names of members whom he announced as pres- 
ent and not voting. A dozen or more of them objected. Some 
of them were asked when 3 if they denied that they 
were present in the House, and I believe my friend from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. MCCREARY] has never yet answered the ques- 
tion which the Speaker asked him from the chair, whether he 
denied that he was present at the time his name was entered 
upon the Journal. this way a quorum was made up. Now, 
we were acting without rules; we were acting under general par- 
liamentary law. 

You say that general parliamentary law is uncernain in its 
rules and uncertain in its application. Grant even that, what 
then? The Speaker, as the organ of the House, announces his 
decision under what he deems general parliamentary law, and it 
is perfectly competent for the House either to ratify his deter- 
mination or to reverse it. The quorum being thus constituted, 
the question came up for debate whether ‘he Apeakar could thus 
direct the Clerk of the House to enter those names upon the 
Journal. Why, I used to hear it asserted by gentlemen upon the 
other side that when the House was under general parliamentary 
law it was under the rules of the body which was most akin to 
the existing House, and that such a body was the preceding Con- 
gress. Now, while not adopting this definition, which, by the 
way, seems to have been entirely lost sight of in the present Con- 
gress [laughter], J want to refer to the rule of the Fiftieth Con- 
groai and the rule of this Congress and the rule of preceding 

ngresses as to what office the Speaker has in reference to the 
mang up of the Journal. 

The first clause of the first rule provides: 


The Speaker shall take the chair on ey legislative da; ang at the 
hour to which the House shall have 3 at the last tting, Dana 
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ately call the members to order, and on the appearance of a quorum cause 
read, having 


ournal of the proceedings of th t 's sit 

5 examined and approved the td a e 

The rules of the House of Representatives for the last twenty 
or thirty years or longer have provided that it shall be the duty 
of the Speaker before the Journal is read to examine and ap- 
prove the same. Of course the power to examine and approve 
carries with it the power on the part of the Speaker to correct 
the Journal before he presents it to the House. How can he ap- 
prove” unless he has the power to correct or to direct the Clerk 
to make a correction? 

Of course it is the intention of this rule that the Speaker of 
the House shall examine and correct the Journal outside of the 
sessions of the House, and approve it when it is presented to the 


House. But Speaker REED, whom now and then we hear called 
a tyrant“ by members of the opposition, even after what oc- 


curred in this House within the last ten days, Speaker REED, 
instead of doing this thing outside of the House, directs the 
Journal Clerk publicly and in the House to enter upon the Journal 
the names of those members who were present. The Speaker 
acted as the or, of the House. Unless that direction was over- 
turned it was the action of the House. 

Let us go a little farther, and I will show you that the House 
itself approved that action of Speaker REED in directing those 
names to be entered on the Journal. On the next day the ques- 
tion of the approval of the Journal came up—I believe on a mo- 
tion of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]—to strike out 
this part of the Journal in reference to noting the presence of 
gentlemen who were present and failed to vote. On this ques- 
tion there was again no quorum voting, and Speaker REED again 
directed the Clerk to enter the names of those who were pres- 
ent; and this followed day after day until the 14th day of Febru- 
ary. On that day, the Committee on Rules having in the mean 
time brought in their code of rules, that code was adopted by the 
House. 

On the 15th day of February the same question of no quorum” 
was raised on the approval of the Journal; and under the rule 
which the Supreme Court says the House had the power to en- 
act, under a proceeding which the Supreme Court says was con- 
stitutional, the Journal of the preceding day was approved. It is 
true that in order to constitute a quorum the names of those pres- 
ent and not voting were entered by the Clerk, under the rule, in 
the Journal; but the Supreme Court says that that action was 
right, was constitutional; that it was action which the House had 
power to take. So the House deliberately, by approving that 
Journal, accepted the action of Speaker REED as the action of the 
House, the Supreme Court declaring that the House had the right 
to direct such action to be taken. 

I want to say right here by way of illustration that in order to 
adopt a rule itis not necessary that the House should adopt a for- 
mal code of rules. Why, sir, we make rules by interpretation 
from Con, to Co „ In the Fiftieth Congress a gentle- 
man from Iowa named Weaver was filibustering against acertain 
bill; and one morning, before the Journal had been read, that gen- 
tleman made a motion to adjourn, and a vote was taken upon it; 
then he moved to adjourn, I believe, to a day certain. Nopoint 
of order was raised, and a yote was taken upon that. Then he 
moved to take a recess to a certain time, when Mr. Randall of 
Pennsylvania raised the 1 of order that no business could 
be done until the Journal had been read and approved. The 
language ol the rule was: 

A motion to fix the day to which the House shall adjourn, a motion to ad- 
journ, and to take a recess shall always be in order. 

Mr. Weaver contended that this language meant that such mo- 
tions were in order before the Journal had been read; but Mr. 
Speaker CARLISLE ruled that such motions were not in order 
until after the Journal had been read and approved. But one 
day last week, when gentlemen on the other side were anxious 
to getatasilver bill, a bill which is said to involve the election of 
certain gentlemen to the next Congress,a bill which is supposed 
to be able to make certain gentlemen “solid” with the Farmers’ 
Alliance in Georgia and other States—when there was haste to 
getat that business, as soon as the Chaplain had said Amen” to his 
prayer, a member of the Committee on Rules rises and calls up 
the report of the Committee on Rules and demands its immediate 
consideration. 

The point was made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TRACEY] that the Journal should first be read. There was a 
little debate upon that question. I remember the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] rose and said that he had a case 
exactly in point that he wanted to read to the House. The pres- 
ent Speaker overruled the decision that Mr. CARLISLE made 
upon language exactly the same as that embodied in our present 
rules, and held that the consideration of a report from the Com- 
mittee on Rules was in order before the reading of the Journal. 
The present Speaker based that decision upon the language it 


shall always be in order to call up for consideration a report of 
the Committee on Rules;” i upon precisely similar language 
as used in the rules of the Fiftieth Congress, Mr. Speaker CAR- 
LIsLE ruled in exactly the 1 direction. 

An 2 1.5 was taken from decision of your Speaker, and 

yon lai the appeal on the table. Youreversed the action of the 
tieth Congress; you reversed the decision of Mr. S er CAR- 
LISLE, whom youeulogize so often as a fair and clear-headed man 
in the Speaker's chair; you countenanced this ‘“‘ tyranny” in this 
House, which so far surpasses any “‘ tyranny” that you claim to 
have existed in the Fifty-first Congress. And so the House, with 
its code of rules, can by construction make a new rule and en- 
tirely overturn even the written code of rules in this manner. 

Mr. COMPTON, Will the gentleman allow an interruption? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly; with pleasure. 

Mr. COMPTON. You say the same identical language was 
used in the rules of the Fiftieth Congress as in the Fifty-first 
Congress in this regard. Will the gentleman please find me or 
show to the House a rule embodied in the e of rules of the 
Fiftieth Congress providing that a report from thesCommittee 
on Rules shall be in order at any time? 

Mr. PAYNE. Undoubtedly my friend from Maiana did not 

y attention to the course of my argument. I said that the rule 
in the Fiftieth Congress relating to the motion for a recess or to 
fix aday to which the House shall adjourn or adjourn was that 
such motion was alwaysin order. That was the language of the 
rule. That was the same language adopted by this Congress in 
reference to a report from the Committee on Rules—that is to 
say, that it shall always be in order to call up for consideration a 
report of the Committee on Rules, and I showed that two Dem- 
ocratic S ers of this House at different times, ruling on the 
same identical language, had ruled in entirely opposite direc- 
tions. 

Mr. COMPTON. I understand that point, but I also under- 
stood the gentleman to say something entirely different. That 
was not the point he made. He read a provision in the rules of 
this House in reference to reports from the Committee on Rules, 
and said these identical words, or that identical language, was 
in the rules of the Fiftieth Congress. Now, I ask him to show 
where they are. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, the gentleman entirely misunderstood, 
or I did not say what I thought I said and what I intended to say. 

Mr. CO N. Iso understood you. S 

Mr. PAYNE. I think the gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. COMPTON. I do not think so. I think you will find it 
so in the RECORD to-morrow morning, 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, you will not find it so in the RECORD if 
I did not say what I intended. 1 

But, Mr. Chairman, to proceed. at follows from the de- 
cisions to which I have referred? It seems to me that the House 
can make a special rule even under an ap from the decision 
of the Chair. I have said that the Journal was approved on the 
15th day of February, under the rules of the House approving 
the action of Speaker REED on the 14th day of February when, 
before we had any rules, on a roll call he had directed the Clerk 
to enter upon the Journal the names of certain gentlemen who 
were present and declining to vote. Clearly,sir, the decision of 
the Supreme Court has covered every point in the rulings and 
decisions of S er REED in the Fifty-first Congress. 

On the 17th day of February the House met and the Journal 
was read, and the leader on that side of the House, Mr. CAR- 
LISLE of Kentucky, immediately rose in his place and said that 
the rules having been adopted the minority did not pronose to 
make any further contest in regard to the approval of the Jour- 
nal, but they believed that they were right in their contention 
about this constitutional quorum that it should require those 
acting and present—acting as well as present, a majority of 
them—to constitute a quorum. He also said that the minority 
would see to it that a case should be made up and taken to the 
Supreme Court of the United States and there settle the question 
at issue. They selected the Dingley worsted bill as the case; 
they carried it to the Supreme Court, and the Supreme Court of 
the United States have forever settled that question, and decided 
that Speaker REED was right in the position he took in the 
Fifty-first Congress; that the majority were right in that Con- 
gress when they asserted that the Constitution meant just what 
it said 

A majority shall constitute a quorum to do business. 


Having a majority they were ready to do business. And yet, 
notwithstanding this decision of the court, our friends upon the 
other side do not even do as that judge up in our State used to 
do when he was beaten, either take an appeal or go over to the 
tavern and swear at the court. [Laughter.] But they entered a 
special plea to try to avoid the decision of the Supreme Court; 
they try to change the issue made in the Fifty-first Congress from 
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what it really was to what it really was not. But the principle 
of the decision of the Supreme Court affirms every act done in 
regard to a quorum either by the Speaker of the House or the 
majority of the House itself. The Supreme Court has unani- 
mously vindicated the action of the Fifty-first Congress. 

Our friends on the other side remind us—and I think you will 
find it in every speech—that both this quorum business and the 
“ McKinley monstrosity” were tried in that grand tribunal of 
the people in 1890, and overwhelmingly cast out, and that they 
were sent here to repeal it, to get rid of it, to reform it. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, it is true we had an election in 1890; the 
McKinley bill finally became a law on the Istday of October, and 
went into effect on the 6th day of October. en thirty days 
thereafter we had an election in this country, and, as I said, 
the bill was denounced. Why, it was a robbery;“ it has“ in- 
creased the duties” on everything that man, woman, or child 
wanted, either for necessity or comfort. There was not a thing 
on the whole list but would go up in price and the poor would be 
robbed, farmers were to be robbed, everybody was to be robbed 
because of this ‘‘ monstrous iniquity!” 

We heard it proclaimed on every side, we read it in every 
Democratic newspaper, that it was a monstrosity without excuse 
or justification, and they cited instances, such as needles, which 


they said had been advanced by the McKinley bill and now were 
selling at outrageous prices because of it; not stopping to see that 
the McKinley bill had put needles onthe free list; and so on all 


through the bill. Every merchant with a stock of goods n his 
counter; oh, how anxious he was to sell, how phiantbropis he 
was to his customers, how benevolently he took them aside and 
says, ‘‘I advise you to buy a whole piece of these goods because 
the effect of the tariff ri bey | to be to raise them. They are go- 
ing up, and when I get new invoices I will have to sell higher; 
but I will sell this stock now on hand to my old customers at 
exactly the old prices.” Well, they sold the goods, and that is 
what they wanted to do. 

The importer went to the retailer and said, ‘I will let you 
have that line of goods now at the old price; but the next invoice 
will come in under the McKinley bill, and there is a great rise 
in the duties, and there will be a great rise in the price. Buy 
now.” And so the retailer got his store full of goods. Soevery- 
one was frightened by the prospect of high prices. Why, what 
the wholesalers and the retailers were telling their customers 
happened for once to corroborate the ante-election—shall I say 
lies or mistakes—of the Democratic party, and happening to jibe 
in just at that time, a good many people believed them. Some 
of them took it out by voting the Democratic ticket. A good 
many more of them stayed at home and did not vote at all. So 
that when we came to count the returns, to our surprise and to 
pr surprise you had 140 Democratic majority in the House of 

prosao 

ell, now, you have been talking about that a good deal since. 
It will require a change of 70 seats to make the House even; and 
et there are more than a hundred men on the other side of the 
ouse who sit trembling day after day, for fear their successors 
will be Republicans. y, they lie awake at night, and they 
dream of demagoging and some demagogic scheme, for fear their 
successor will a Republican. And the gentlemen from the 
South and the West, I am told, comes into the Democratic cau- 
cus—I know they come into the House of Repressntatives—and 
‘say, If you want to save us from the Farmers’ Alliance you must 
give us an opportunity to pass the free-silver bill or we can not 
come back to Congress.” And our friends from Massachusetts 
cry out, Is the seat of a Democratic member in Georgia more 
. than the election of a Democratic President?” 
ey say, You may succeed in passing your silver bill and 
saving your own scalps, but can you carry the country?” And 
then the woeful predictions they make on the subject, each man 
kor Jet to save himself, and the whole party trembling with 
fear lest the next House should be Republican, and each one 
trying to invent some new scheme to save his own seat. Now,I 
should think you would glory over your 140 majority. If you 
are to have any majority I am glad you have got 140. It gives 
ou a chance to do all the mischief you can dream of, day after 
ay and night after night. Why, this tariffact of 1890 is spoken 
of not only as highway robbery, but highway robbery is respect- 
able when compared with the McKinley bill, they say. Tt is 
burglary in the nighttime. That is the only proper epithet 
that seemed to occur yesterday to the gentleman from Nebraska 
[Mr. BRYAN] in mewa to this McKinley bill. 

Well, now, this thing was not done in a corner. The McKinley 
bill was not conceived in darkness. The process by which it was 
made up was never withheld from the public view. It was no 
dark-lantern measure, but the eight men who composed the ma- 
jority of the Ways and Means Committee in the last Congress, 
as soon as they were appointed, issued an invitation to the peo- 
ple of the United States. They sat the next day after Christ- 


mas. They had hearings every day from that time down to the 
final day when the vote was taken on the bill in the House, and the 
people of the United States came to those hearings. ‘‘ Oh,” you 
say, ‘‘manufacturers came.” They did. Importers came and 
were heard; farmers came and were heard; mechanics and labor- 
ing men came, and they were heard. 

The organizations of labor sent their delegates and they were 
heard. The committes did not start out with the idea that they 
knew all about the tariff. They believed that protection was 
the best policy for this country. They started out with that be- 
lief and what they learned from the people only reinforced and 
enco ed them in that belief. ‘And thoy e a bill symmet- 
rical, a bill for the protection of American industry, for the en- 
couragement of American manufacturers, believing that in this 
way they were giving the greatest good to the test number, 
and were 8 1 the ple of the United States. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. ill the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. ee 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. How many men came before your com- 
ae to argue in favor of putting a tax upon the people, upon 
tin plate? 

r. PAYNE. Well, I donot know. There were a good many. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. How many? 

Mr. PAYNE. I can not tell you now. 

Mr. OUTHW AITE. l besides Cronenmeier and Un- 
termeyer? A 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I would like to know the names of any- 
one 8 et i the record except those two. 

Mr. PA . There were a good many other men who ap- 
peared before us. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. On the tin-plate business? 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. [have hunted the whole record through, 
and I do not find any others. 

Mr. PAYNE. They are not all printed in the record. Those 
hearings were had day after day. We ran out of the House to 
hear them. We went out to hear them when the bill was being 
discussed, down to the final moment that it passed the House. 
We locked the door against no man, but heard every one that 
came before the committee. 

Mr. BRETZ. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. BRETZ. I understood you to say a moment ago that all 
the proceedings were not printed? 

Mr. PAYNE. They were not. 

Mr. BRETZ. Did you hear them in the House or out of the 
House? 

Mr. PAYNE. We did not hear them here in the House. But 
what was your question? 

Mr. BRETZ. I say I understood you to say a moment ago that 

you heard a good deal of the proceedings in the House 

Rc PAYNE. Not in the House during the sessions of the 
couse. 

Mr. BRETZ. And some of them out of the House. 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. BRETZ. Is it not a fact that you heard most of them out 
of the House? 

Mr. PAYNE. We heard all of them out of the House. 

Mr. BRETZ. Out of your committee? 

Mr. PAYNE. No. 

Mr. Will my friend permit another inquiry? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. I could not refuse to answer an in- 
quiry from my good-natured friend from Maryland. 

Mr. COMPTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New 
York states that the mechanic was heard, the laboring man was 
heard, the merchant was heard, the manufacturer was heard, 
everybody was heard. Will he be kind enough to tell us where 
and when the farmer was heard. 

Mr. PAYNE. The farmer was heard day after day in the com- 
mittee room. 

Mr. COMPTON. Now, I would like to inquire of the gentle- 
man, where could the farmer ba heard except upon the floor of 
this House, and how much consideration and debate did you give 
to that bill when you brought it before the House for its consid- 
eration? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. If the gentleman will pardon me, while 
he is answering that inquiry, I would like to ask him if he will 
name any farmer who was heard by his committee? 

Mr. PAYNE. Representative farmers were heard. Even the 
gentleman from Georgia was heard in favor of his scheme 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. PAYNE. In favor of his scheme to loan money on his 
tatoes, cotton, and the like. |Laughter on the Republican si $4 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. The gentleman is clearly mistaken. 
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was not before your committee. But the gentleman has not an- 
swered the question. 

Mr. PAYNE. I say you were heard for the farmers. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I ask really for information. Can you 
give the name of one farmer who came before your committee? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not know whether you area farmer or not. 
[Laughter on the Republican side. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Do not dodge it in that way. 

Mr. PAYNE. I tell you I can not remember the names of the 
farmers who did appear; and yet farmers were heard, a number 
of them. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I want to say that in my candid opinion 
there were no farmers before your committee. 

Mr.PAYNE. But your candid opinion is worth about as much 
as the time you are ee in asking the question. Mr. 
Brigham, of the Ohio National Grange; a gentleman from Penn- 

lyania, Mr. Poillette, was heard; Mr. Gifford, of the State 
rs Sate e, and Mr. Van Deuzer, of New York; Mr. Tobin, of Bal- 
dinsville, too, was heard. If I had time, my friend from Georgia, 
I would give you a long list of farmers we heard—a list that it 
would take you a g while to study—which would give you 
the names of the farmers who did appear before the committee. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I asked you nothing but a civil question. 
Mr. PAXNE. Iknow that; but then you say that in your opin- 
ion no farmer a d before the committee. 


Mr. LIVING N. Because you did not answer me. I know 
of no farmer who a ee before your committee. 
Mr. PAYNE, I did not ask you for your opinion. If you will 


read the printed testimony, you will change your opinion. I sse 
the gentleman from Maryland has a question. hter. 

Mr. COMPTON. I supposed my friend from New York would 
make answer to my question and to the question of the gentle- 
man from Georgia by saying that it was physically impossible to 
have the farmers h in the committee, which I suppose is 
true. There may have been a few representative farmers, but 
farmers, as a class, can not be heard by the committee. The 

int of my question, as my friend will see, is that this floor was 

e only p where the farmers could be heard through their 
representatives. The House failed to give the representatives 
of the farmers upon this floor due and proper opportunity to be 
fairly and fully heard. That is the point. 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, my friend from Maryland seems to have 
the idea that no class of people could be heard 

Mr. COMPTON. No. 

Mr. PAYNE. Unless it comes through some member of the 


ouse, 

Mr. COMPTON. That is not a fair construction, I would state 
to my friend. 

Mr.PAYNE. And then he seems tohave an idea thatI would 
answer that the farmers were heard, as if every man, woman, 
and child living on a farm in the United States was heard. 
Why, of course I do not mean to be understood that way. The 
farmers’ representatives and representative farmers was heard 
before the committee, and they were given full opportunity to 
state their views upon the bill that was about to bee 

Mr. MCKENNA. And the bill showed the results. 

Mr. PAYNE. I will come to that in a moment. If there are 
no more questions about who was heard, I will proceed to what 
I was about to on 

Mr. COMPTON. Then the gentleman admits that the farm- 
ers, through their representatives, did not have an opportunity 
to debate and discuss this measure fully? 

Mr. PAYNE. IfI recollect right, most of the time was taken 
up by some filibustering posses nee: i 

Mr. BAKER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. BAKER. Iwas — 5 to ask you this question: Did those 
farmers whom you h approve of the Mc. ey bill? 

Mr.PAYNE. Well, of course they could not approve it then, 
because it was not prepared when the farmers were before the 
committee. They did not know what the bill would bo; but they 
did advise us on the various items in the bill, and we took their 
advice, as well as the advice of the laboring men, the manufac- 
turers, and the merchants who appeared before the committee. 

Mr. BAKER. Did they recommend free sugar? 

Mr. PAYNE. Many of them did. 

Mr. BAKER. Did you give free sugar through their recom- 
mendation? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will give you all the sugar you want before I 
get through; but I propose to take my own time to get at it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Before the gentleman proceeds I desire to 
call his attention to the fact that the farmers’ representatives 
were consulted on nearly every item, and that the recommenda- 
tions of the representatives of the National Grange were carried 
out in the bill. 


Mr. PAYNE. I was about to say when my friend interrupted 
me that if gentlemen will examine the bill and not what their 
newspapers have said in regard to it, and not consider the epi- 
thets they have heard in the streets or in the halls of Congress 
concerning it, a careful examination of the bill will show that all 
of these classes were heard, and that the farmers’ interests were 
protected as well as the interests of the laboring men. 

My friend who opened this debate [Mr. MCMILLIN], in the course 
of his speech the other day, made some statements to which I 
wish now to turn my attention. He said: 

The last Congress imposed the nest tariff taxes ever levind in this coun- 
try. © + The tariff rates levied at the close of the Revolutionary war 
when, if ever, we were in imminent danger of having our infant industries 
overwhelmed by those long established in England and other countries, were 
not one-sixth of those imposed by the present iaw. 

The fact is that the av tariff upon all goods imported in 
1791 was 22.24 per cent, while under the McKinley law it is 21.5. 
By what method of arithmetic does my friend from Tennessee 
conclude that the average rate under the McKinley bill is six 
times higher than the average rate following the Revolutionary 
war? i ° 
Again, he says: 

Those levied to carry on the war with Great Britain in 1812, when this cap- 
ital city haa its baptism of fire, were not one-third so great. 

The fact is that the percen of tariff in 1813 was 32.72; in 
1814, 32.72; in 1815, 33.66, as ag: 21.5 under the McKinley bill. 
Yet the gentleman from Tennessee says that the rate under the 
McKinley act is three times as great when in fact it is 40 per 
cent less! Again— 

They are about two 

rs 2 Spt one-half times greater than the rates imposed to 

Now, the average tariff rate on all imports in 1846 was 25.85 
and in 1847 22.98, as against 21.5 under the McKinley bill. 

Continuing, he says: 

—and 60 cent r e im: K 
S 

In 1862 the average tariff rates were 26.8; in 1863, 28.8; in 1864, 
32.03; in 1863, 38.46; an average of 21.21. 

Again 

The act of 1883 im: an duty of 45 per cent; the tw „ 
which supplanted eee duty a nsariy 00 per vids ey 

He says this, when the Bureau of Statistics furnishes the in- 
formation that even upon dutiable articles alone, the average 
rate under the McKinley bill is only 47.4. Those are the figures 
furnished by the Bureau of Statistics—I refer to the report for 
1891 (imported merchandise entered for consumption, pages 17 
and 18)—yet the gentleman from Tennessee stands in his place as 
a member of this House, as the leader of the majority in this de- 
bate, and asserts that itis 60 per cent! Why, Mr. Chairman, it 
seems, when you come to review these statements, that if a man 
undertakes to make a modern Democratic, tariff reform, free 
trade, English speech he has no business to be hampered by facts. 
[Laughter.] 

He says again: 

The laborer has been forced to pay more for the roof that shelters him, 
for the hat that covers his head, and the woolens that cover his back. He 
has more to pay for the linen he wears, for the hammer and hoe which he 
uses— 

Well, Brother MCMILLIN had not studied any statistics when 
he made that assertion. He had not studied any trade prices. 
He must have taken the statement from his own campaign 
speeches made in 1890 when he was predicting what was going 
to happen under the McKinley bill. [Laughter.] There has 
been a slight advance in the price of tin pisis; there is no ques- 
tion about that. My friend from Ohio [Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR] 
tells me that he is interested asa consumer of tin plate and that it 
has advanced from a shilling to 15 cents a box of 110 pounds, al- 
though the additional duty per box is $1.29. 

I have some tables here w. Iwill print as an appendix to my 
that between the Ist of February and the latof 
tin-plate schedule going into effect on the Ist 
day of July of that year, the price of tin plate in Live l de- 
creased $1 a box, almost the amount of the duty im by the 
McKinley bill. Now, does it not begin to look a little as though 
those tin-plate fellows upon the other side do pay the duty? 
Does it not look that way, when the price goes down in England 
so quickly after the Mekinley bill takes effect, and to an extent 
nearly as great as the duty which we impose? But I suppose 
you gentlemen will say that we make no tin plate in this country, 
that we never will make any, and that we never can make any. 

Isuppose there are men to be found on the other side who 
would go down to Demmler, Pa., or to Philadelphia, Pa., or to 
Apollo, Pa., and stand right up in front of the machinery, see the 
black sheets rolled out (that will grade in thickness as low as 
No. 30), see them dipped in the molten tin, and see the bright tin 
plate produced, boxed up, and shipped anayeoa still be ready to 
swear that there never was a piece of plate made in this 
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country. [Laughter.] And they can see it any day. They can 
see it in St. Louis; they can go to twenty other cities and see not 
only the foundations of buildings, but buildings reared, machin- 
ery going in, machinery in place, machinery started up to make 
the tin plate from the bottom up. YetI suppose they will deny 
that anyone, though he hasinvested halfa million do in the 
plant, has any serious intention of making tin plate in this 
country. 

Why, sir, the Welshmen acknowledge that we can make tin 

late as well as they can. I have on my table a copy of the 
estern Mail, published at Cardiff, in Wales, in December last, 
in which they say that they fooled themselves about steel rails, 
thinking they could not be made in America, but had 1 up 
that contention now, for they did not ship a ton of steel rails to 
America, while we are making more than they ever did. They 
say further, ‘‘We have claimed that there is something about 
our ore or climate that enables us to make tin plate, and that it 
can not be made in America; but it is time that we should get 
rid of this idea, for they can make tin plate in America and do 
make it, and will if the tariff is left on, make their whole supply 
in that GRAA 

Mr. BOWERS. Will the gentleman yield for a moment? 

Mr. PAYNE. N 

Mr. BOWERS. I simply want to add to the force of the gen- 
tleman’s statement by saying that to-morrow morning I will lay 
on my desk, where everyone can see it, a 56-pound pig of pure 
tin that I saw run out at the Tem mine in my district in 
California, where they are out 20, 30, and 40 of these 
pigs a day, and sonog them away by the carload. 

r. PAYNE. ough the gentleman may Doce that, and 

lay it on his desk where everyone can see it, I shall be able to 

rove by a hundred men from the other side that it never came 
rom Temescal, but came from Wales. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BOWERS. You can not prove it. You may get a hun- 
dred men who will say so, but they can not prove it; for I will 
lay down that tin here wi statement that I saw it made; and 
when I make a statement of that kind in this House I do not want 
any gentleman to dispute it. [Laughter.] 

Ir. PICKLER rose. 

Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from South Dakota. 

Mr. PICKLER. I desire to say in this same line of remark 
that during the fall, I examined the works of the Harney Peak 
Tin Mining 8 located near Hill City, in the Black Hills 
of South Dakota. at company has now invested between two 
and three million dollars; has erected buildings and put in ma- 
chinery of various kinds. It is constructing at the present time 
between 7 and 12 miles of railroad, and is opening up the tin 
mines all around that Harney Peak Mountain. 


Mr. HARTER rose. 
Mr. PAYNE. I yield to the gentleman from Ohio . HAR- 


TER]. I suppose this is some in reference to silver, but I 
do not know. ughter. ] 
Mr. HARTER. admit that what these gentlemen say is 


true—that we are producing tin; but [would like the 8 
from New York . PAYNE], who is a member of the Ways and 
Means Committee, to state what is the rate of duty upon this 
block tin which we are producing, which it is acknowledged we 
are sre 4 

Mr. PAYNE. There is no duty upon it yet. 

Mr. HARTER. Exactly. Now take the other kind of tin, 
which we are not producing; what is the duty on that? I mean 


tin plate. 

Mr. PAYNE. My friend from Ohio assumes in his question 
that we are not making tin plate in this country; he acknowl- 
edges we are producing tin. 

Mr. HARTER. As we did before the present tariff. 

Mr. PAYNE. Ido not know but some one has thrown a pig 
of tin at the gentleman and hit him, thereby convincing him. I 
suppose he would have to be weighed down with a box of Amer- 
ican tin plate before he would begin to admiteven the ibilit 
of making tin plate in this country. Yet we are it all 


over the country. That is as much a recognized fact as the fact 
stated by the gentleman from California . BOWERS]. 
Why, on yesterday evening as I walked down from the House, 


I was walking with a friend, who says: Vou can not produce pig 
tin in this country.” I replied, ‘‘Why, they are producing it 
now in Temescal.” Oh, no,” he says, they were not when I 
went there; not producing any.” Iasked, ‘‘When did you go?” 
His reply was, Two years ago.” 

Now, Mr, Chairman, no one pretends that they were produc- 
ing tin there two years ago, or even a year ago; but yet they pro- 
duced last year at Temescal more tin than they did at “the 
Straits” the first year of this industry there; and now ‘‘the Straits” 
produce half of the world’s 3 principal mine in the 
world. But I do not care whether they produce tin—pig tin 
thore or not. That is not a problem in which we are interested. 


The question is as to the manufacture of tin plate. Wales does 
not mine 10 per cent of the tin that she uses in the manufacture 
of tin plate, and we can buy tin—pig tin—just as cheap in New 
York as they can in Liverpool. The question is can we make 
the tin plate? That is the only question. 

And right here, Mr. Chairman, I may as well speak of another 
thing that occurs to me, although I am wandering a little from 
the original line I had laid down. On yesterday a gentleman 
spoke of the inventive genius of our peono, saying all that is 
necessary is to call that into action. y, he said, the invent- 
ive genius of our ple has lessened the price of eve ing 
manufactured in this country, and I agree with him. It has 
done so. But what called into action the inventive genius of our 
people? What was the stimulus? When you protect a line of 
manufactures so that we can make it here, then our people turn 
their attention to it; then they can reap the reward of their in- 
ventive ingenuity; then necessity brings into play invention, 
and invention, through the aid of labor-saving machinery, cheap- 
ens the product to the consumer. 

The American watch was referred to the other day and somo 
one took Brother WALKER to account when he said he bought a 
watch during the war times and did not buy an American watch 
because none were manufactured. A gentleman replied in re- 
sponse to that statement that there were watches manufactured. 
Well, there were some manufactured. How were they made? 
They had a duty of 15 per cent. Some enterprising but mis- 
guided people in Waltham, Mass., believed it was possible to 
build up an industry on that basis, and started a watch factory; 
they ‘Bet some Swiss workmen toshow them how to make watches, 
and they did make them. But the labor cost them too much. 
They sunk their capital to make an American watch, and quit 

e iness, not being able to carry it on and pay expenses. 
Here the hammer fell.] 

r. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman from New York may be allowed to proceed until 
he completes his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. CHI MAN in the chair). Is there ob- 
jection to the 8 ol the gentleman from Maine? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PAYNE. ter this failure of the Waltham establish- 
ment, Ss Marrs increased the duty to 25 per cent, and the Wal- 
tham people thought they could make watches under a duty of 
25 per cent, and again sent on for Swiss workmen to show them 
how to continue the work. They got experts over here from 
Switzerland to teach their workmen, and then sent out on our 
farms and among our working people and called in the young 
men to learn the business of making American watches. 

The boys soon learned, as Yankee boys always do, how to do 
the work, and it was not long before they got ahead of their 
teachers. But it was too slow for them to make watches by 
hand, and their inventive genius was set in the direction of mak- 
ing machinery for this purpose which was soon produced; watch- 
making machinery was invented with nerves and fingers of steel 
and almost guided as it were by human intelligence, so that 
every part of the watch produced by our machines was the coun- 
terpart of the other. It made no difference how you mixed u 
the works of different watches, if you got the watch out of it, sti 
it was a good timekeeper. 

It was a success; it reduced the cost, reduced the expense of 
making the watches so that it not only drove foreign watches out 
of the market, but by the aid of these machines we have sent our 
watches to England, to Germany, and even to Switzerland, and 
we can produce the best watch to-day on the face of the earth. 
And yet with your 15 per cent duty how many watches would 
have been manufactured, or how much watch machinery invented, 
how much encouragement would there have been for the’ busi- 
ness, and how would they have a at this industry? 

Why our friends over in Wales have been making tin plate for 
more than a hundred years with the same kind of machinery they 
had in 1792; they have made no progress whatever. I have a 
desk full of letters, for I have been investigating the subject of 
the tin-plate business all over the country, from men who have 
come here from Wales, practical workmen, as well as the capi- 
talists, starting companies and themselves taking the stock in 
this country, and they say that no improvement has been made 
in the machinery used in Wales for this purpose. But our peo- 
ple, taking the plans of the machines which they used there, have 

en improving upon them so that every establishment that 
starts in this country in that business starts with a better equip- 
ment of machinery than has been known in Wales for the last 
hundred years. t is the inventive genius of our people; and 
if that inventive genius does not need the stimulating effects of 
a protective tariff which will give to every man the product of 

own labor, why is it that our people have sat still for lo, these 
hundred years, and have not turned their attention to better 
machinery for turning out tin plate? 


+ 
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But I have said all I intend to about Sp pat; The other items, 


if the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] will examine 
trade journals he will find that the mechanic buys every one of 
them at a lower price than he did in the year 1890, before the 


McKinley law was passed. 

Mr. COMPTON. Will my good-natured friend yield for an- 
other question? 

Mr. PAYNE. It is a pleasure to have a question asked by my 
genial friend from Maryland. 

Mr.COMPTON. The gentleman has gone over the schedule 
pretty well. 


Mr. PAYNE. Oh, no; I have just started. : 

Mr. COMPTON. I beg your pardon. I refer especially to the 
- items to which the gentleman referred, as adduced by the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN]. Now, will the gentle- 
man allow a slight interruption? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes. 

Mr. COMPTON. I do not think my friend will deny what 
seems to be universally conceded and is a published and notori- 
ous fact, that cultural implements made in this country are 
sold at a much lower price abroad than they are to the Ameri- 
can farmer. Will my friend be good enough to tell us by virtue 
of what legislation that result comes about and if that is in the 
interest of the American farmer? 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, I did not expect that at this late day we 
would have to thrash over that old straw, and yet we will go 
back to 50 if it is necessary to do so to please my genial friend 
from Maryland. In the first place, no American machinery, made 
in this country, of the latest designs, such as our farmers de- 
mand afid will have, is sold for less to the foreign consumer than 
it is to the American farmer. No machine, I donotcare whether 
it is an Oliver chilled plow or a sewing machine or a mowing 
machine. ; 

{am aware that the foreign trade buys for cash, that our farmers 
buy on from one to years’ credit; and for cash sometimes a 
discount is made in the trade to a foreigner just as it is ina trade 
toa home consumer. But I do know the fact that you can not 
sell to an American farmer a machine of any kind a year old at 
at any price, if there has been the slightest improvement made 
upon that machine within the year. And you know it, if you 
know farmers, that it can not be done. ‘And dur manufacturers 
who can not sell machines at home have sold these old-style ma- 
chines, without the latest improvements, to foreigners at less 


than they sell their new first-class machines. 

Why, I have had a little experience in this thing. We have 
a manufactory in my town that makes hoes and for And by 
the way the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] sai 


that the farmer paid more for his hoes. Well, now, how that 
would strike the manufacturer of hoes, or a hardware dealer. I 
can remember, twenty-five years ago, when hoes sold at list 
rice and even at a 5 the list, but they have 
n gradually coming down. t it was 20 off, then 40 off, 50, 
60, 70, “70 two tens and five,” and then 80 off. They are 
still lower to-day than they ever sold in the world before, and 
yet the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] says that 
the farmers have to pay more for them now than they did before 
the McKinley law went into effect. 

I was up at Ogdensburg and saw this hoe question tried out. 
Right across the river is the town of Prescott. I was told there 
that some Democrat who had wandered into that country had 
said to the farmers that a hoe which brought, I think, 75 cents 
in Ogdensburg was sold at Prescott for 50 cents, and our people 
investigated it. They went over to Prescott and they bought 
one of these 50-cent hoes, made by some manufacturer in Con- 
necticut. They showed it to the merchant in Ogdensburg, say- 
ing, Here I want a hoe made by so-in-so in Connecticut.” 

Well, he brought one out. How much do you want for it?” 
It was 75 cents, I believe. I do not remember the exact price, 
except that it was more than the Canadian hoe. 

Well, the man said, Here, I have got a hoe just like that, 
made by the same maker, that I paid less for in Canada than you 
sell it here for. How do you account for that?” 

He said, ‘‘My friend, you lean a little on the handle of that hoe 
that you bring here.” 

The man did it, and the thing broke. 

“Now,” said the merchant, you see it is cross-grained, don’t 
ou. Do you see the clean straight grain in the handle of that 
oe that I offer you.” Then, said he, you look at the blade of 

the hoe, and although you are not an expert you will see the dif- 
ference.” And he did. He found the flaw in the blade of the 
Canadian hos, and he found none in the American hoe. 

t Now,” said the merchant, ‘‘bend the corner of that hoe on 
the floor, or chop it into the floor and see what the effect will be.” 
And it bent like so much tinware. ‘‘ Now take my hoe and dig 
it in the floor,” and he did, and there was no give aboutit. That 
is the whole of it. I have some hoes in my cellar just like the 


7 


Canadian hoes. I will sell them for agood deal less than 40 cents 
apiece. I have not been able to give them to the Americans on 

is side of the river, because they are not a first-class article.” 
So you will hear instances of that kind. You will hear of in- 
stances where machinery is sold thatis notof the latest improve- 
ment; you will find a man who was overstocked, and he makes a 
little discount for cash to the foreign trade; and you eitin 
the apr) rs as a great injustice to the American farmer. 

Mr. BUTLER. ill the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 


Mr. PAYNE. With pleasure. 

Mr. BUTLER. Do you insist that you need protection on 
American hoes that will not break against Canadian hoes that 
will break the moment you press them upon the floor? 

Mr. PAYNE. I want to state to the gentleman that the hoe I 
spoke of was not made in Canada. Itisasecond-class hoe, which 
was not made in Canada, but was made in Connecticut. We do 
need protection on hoes and forks. To my certain knowledge of 
the business we have to compete with Canada upon hoes and 
forks. I have no question about that. ; 

But, I am wandering a little from the line in which I started, 
in order to please my friend from Maryland. Why, my friend 
from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] says: 


What benefit has increased protection given to him? 
The laborer. 


. MCKENNA], Who are on the Ways and Means 
S rene to point me to a single laborer whose wages have been increased 
y W. 


Well, in the first place the price of necessaries has not gone up 
unconscionably, and it has not gone up at all. The price of tin 
plate has gone up, but thatonly falls on the tin that is put on his 
roof, but you can buy a tin pan or cup, or a tin can for fruit at a 
lower price to-day than ever in the history of this country; and 
— — will take the pains to inform yourselves you will find that 

true. 

Mr. HEARD. Will you allow me an inquiry? 

Mr. PAXNE. Certainly. 

Mr. HEARD. If that is so; if tin is dearer by wholesale, why 
is it cheaper at retail? 

Mr. PAYNE. Because the advance is so very slight, and the 
competition in making up tinware is so great, that they can not 
and do not get an increase of price. 

Mr. HEARD. -Then the cause of that is, because the labor is 
cheaper, is it not? 

Mr. PAYNE. Notatall. Do you not know that it is made 
up generally by machinery. It is on account of the inventive 
genius of the universal Yankee. 

Mr. HEARD. Oh; I thought it was the tariff. [Laughter on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, if I understand the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR], who is in the business, he tells me that 
while tin costs a little more, they are to-day selling their goods 
cheaper and paying the laborers the same wages that they paid 
before this iniquitous McKinley bill was pres The manufac- 
turer, it seems, have been struck by the bill; the manufacturers, 
you know, that you talk so much about. 

Mr. HEARD. Then this is a concession from the manufac- 
turers to the consumer? 

Mr. PAYNE. Concession! They do not 
uneer the McKinley bill as they did before. 
that? 

Mr. HEARD. I understand your assertion, but do not see why 
the manufacturers wanted the Iaw. 

Mr. PAYNE. Isee the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. 
PENDLETON] desires to ask me a question. 

Mr. PENDLETON. The question I want to ask the gentle- 
man, and I think I have never heard it discussed by Republican 
authority upon the labor question, and that is whether the rate 
of wages in this country has increased or decreased since 1870? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, if the gentleman will consult statistics, 
if he will take free-trade authority, he need not go to Republic- 
ans; if he will take free-trade statisticians for authority, he 
will find that wages have continually appreciated in this country. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Since 1870? ¢ 

Mr. PAYNE. If he will go to the report of the commissioner 
of labor of the State of New York, a Democratic official, he will 
find that last year, on the demand of wage-earners for higher 
wages, wages were increased in 1,941 cases 

Mr. PENDLETON. Since when? 

Mr. PAYNE. For that year; increased above the wages that 
the men had been getting previous to the demand. z 


got as much profit 
you understand 
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Mr. PENDLETON. My question was as to the period since 


1870. 
Mr. PAYNE. Iam talking about this now. I refer the gen- 
tleman to Mr. Atkinson for the increase in wagessince 1870. 
Mr. PENDLETON. Iwill explain to the gentleman, if he will 
permit me, why I ask this question. I notice that Republican 
authorities who speak of the rise in 5 in this country always 
with 1860, and claim that that rise was occasioned by the 


Mr. PAYNE. You were born before 1860? 

Mr, PENDLETON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PAYNE. Doyou not remember the premium on gold? 
Do you mean to say that the gold value of wages has not steadily 
increased in this country from 1860 down to the present hour? 

Mr. PENDLETON. I do not think it has; but I wanted to 
find out from you what you believe. 

Mr. PAYNE. If you will take the pains tostudy the question 
and will look at the price of gold for the corresponding period 
you bet fs that that is true from the beginning to the end of 
the pe 5 

Mr. PENDLETON. Are wages now higher than they were 
in 1870? I know that they are higher than they were in 1860. 

Mr. PAYNE. They are. They are higher at a gold basis in 
dollars and cents, and in purchasing power they are a large per 
cent higher than in dollars and cents. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Are they higher in actual figures? 

Mr. PAYNE. Isay they are fisho in dollars and cents; that 
is actual fi „is it not? 

Mr. PENDLETON. There is another question that I wanted 
to ask you, for I regard you as an authority upon this subject, 
aa you serve on the highest committee that deals with the 
tariff. 

Mr. PAYNE. You flatter me. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Another argument that gentlemen of your 
way of thinking use is this, that wages are higher in this coun- 
try than they arein England. Now, I want you to state whether 
wages have increased under your high tariff in this country more 
than they have increased in England since the establishment of 
the high tariff system in this country? 

Mr. PAYNE. Ithink Mr. ATKINSON isa good enough author- 
ity, and I refer 1 7 5 him. 

Mr. PENDL N. I regard you as a much higher authority. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I have not studied this question of wages 
away back to the flood. [Laughter.] I do not remember the per- 
centage of difference in wages, in 1860, in the United States and 
in Great Britain. 

Mr. DOCKERY (to Mr. PENDLETON). Let him give the in- 
crease since the enactment of the McKinley bill. 1 

Mr. PENDLETON. No, that is not my point. I understand 
that our Republican friends claim that wages are higher in this 
country than in England, and that the increase has come about 
by reason of the tariff. Now, I want the gentleman from New 

ork to say whether the wages were not just as much higher in 
jr Pict under what our Republican friends call a free-trade 
t 8 

Mr. PAXNE. They are not so much higher, not the same 
percentage; but what the exact difference was in 1860 between 


wages in this country and wages in Great Britain I can not call 
to mind. However, I refer the gentleman to any statistician, I 
do not care how much he may be tainted with free trade, who 


has taken the 5 5 to get up the figures? 

Mr. PENDL N. I disagree with the gentleman entirely. 
They are lower here now n 

Mr. BURROWS. Then why did you ask the question? 

Mr. WILSON of West Vir . He wanted to see whether 
a Republican would tell the truth. [Laughter.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Iam sorry my friend does not agree with me, 
but I think I will on nevertheless. [Laughter.] Now, as I 
was saying, according to this Democratic Commissioner of Labor 
in the State of New York, the increase in wages demanded by 
wage-earners was granted in 1,941 cases, and a reduction in 
wages was made in 441 cases. A reduction in the hours of la- 
bor, the wages remaining the same (which is in reality equiv- 
alent to an increase in wages), was made in 2,085 cases. e gen- 
tleman wants to know where the increase hasbeen. Why,some 
of you gentlemen in your wanderings up and down the country 
must have seen a plush-factory or a pearl-button factory, or an 
increased activity in woolen or in some other kind of manufac- 
ture. 

Take cutlery, for instance. A little conéern up in my district 
has been struggling along making cutlery for fifteenyears. They 
make a good article, of course, for they live in my district. 

ughter.] Brother HARTER knows that, for he has been there, 
Laughter.] A few years ago they found that their trade was 
ing stolen away by a German manufacturer—not an English 
one, so I am not making much of a point against the free traders 


here—they found that their trade was being stolen away by a 
German manufacturer who made his goods by a drop-hammer, 
at one drop on a piece of cheap open-hearth steel. Our manu- 
facturers put in the best steel and they made their blades by hand 
with ahand hammer. The German not only made a knife that 
looked like ours, but one that, to an ordinary observer, could not 
be distinguished fromit, and besides that he stamped on the blade 
of the knife the words ‘‘Central City Knife Company,” just as 
our people did. : 

Not satisfied with that, he made a box exactly similar in ap- 
pearance to that which our people made, so that the whole appear- 
ance of his product was deceptive to the consumer. So they 
peddled those knives to the wholesale trade at 32 cents a dozen. 
We can not make ours for less than 60 cents a dozen, and of 
course we could not stand that competition. These wholesalers 
went around to our trade and sold those knives at a little below 
our price and thus stole away our customers. But that was not 
the worst of it. The farmers had got used to our knives; they 
knew there was good stuff in them; they liked them; the farmer's 
boy knew our knife when he sawit. These people, when they 
saw Central City Knife Company“ stamped on the blade sup- 

d that these were the genuine products of our factory; under 
that idea they bought this foreign article and paid 2 shillings for 
it at retail—just what they had paid for our knives. 

Thus these foreign manufacturers stole our trade. But, worse 
than that, they stole our reputation; and afterward when per- 
sons came round undertaking to sell our genuine knives, our 
former customers said, Well, we used to think you made a good 
article, but you have degenerated so much in the manufacture 
that we will not buy any more of your knives.” 

Now, in the Mc . —. we put a specific duty on those 
cheap knives, making it ge enough to compensate for the dif- 
ference between the cost of labor abroad and the cost here. We 
went a little farther than that. We required that upon the im- 
ported article there should be plainly stamped, either upon the 
article itself or upon the box or package containing it, the name 
of the country where it was manufactured. 

The result is that now those people do not go around any more 
selling spurious Central City Knife Company” knives made 
in Germany. They have to sell their knives for what they are. 
The result is, too, that in our little factory—would you believe 
it?—trade is so increased that they are running with two sets of 
hands. They have brought in new laborers—men who were 
oanig less mona, earning more money now—simply because 
of the KcKinley bill. And the customers are buying their knives 
at 25 cents apiece, the same as they paid for this foreign stuff; and 
they are getting good, genuine American knives made by hand. 

Mr. TURNER. If the gentleman will allow me amoment—— 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. TURNER. Was Mr. Bradley the gentleman to whom you 
referred as having been before your committee? 

Mr. PAYNE. Mr. Van Dorn. 3 

Mr. TURNER. I believe you were a member of the commit- 
tee that pre d the present tariff law? : 

Mr. B RS (having just entered the Hall and placed on his 
desk a large block of tin). I swaye try to make my words good. 
I have here that block of tin of w ch spoke. 

Mr. PAYNE. I had every confidence in the gentleman's state- 
ment. Still, I say I can bring a hundred witnesses to prove that 
that block of tin came from Wales, that it did not come from 
Temescal. 

Mr. BOWERS. Why, I saw it run out with my own eyes. 

Mr. TURNER. I will say that there is a peculiar reputatior. 
which seems to attach to all gentlemen who say anything about 
tin, and I propose to avoid that subject. The gentleman from 
New York was talking about cutlery. I believe the Committee 


on Ways and Means during the last Congress, in the preparation 


of the bill which is now the law, took as a basis the Senate bill 
of a previous Con A 
Mr.PAYNE. I can hardly say that. We had the Senate bill 


before us and also the Mills bill. We certainly did not take the 
Mills bill as a basis, and it can hardly be said that we took the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. TURNER. I call the attention of the gentleman to the 
statement made before that committee by Mr. Thomas W. Brad- 
ley, president and treasurer of the New York Knife Company. 
He was asked whether the Senate bill suited him. The chair- 
man of the committee read to him one of the items in the bill, 
which the 8 can compare while I read it, if he will. 

Mr. PAYNE. What clause? 

Mr. TURNER. I refer to paragraph 165 of the present law. 
The gentleman from New York has been talking about the com- 
mittee having heard everybody on these various matters. I de- 
sire that the gentleman may see what effect these hearings had 
upon the committee. Whenever this interruption of mine be- 
comes tedious I shall very gladly withdraw. 
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Mr. PAYNE. Gorighton. Ican stand it as long as the House 
can, and probably the House likes a little interruption of this 
kind to the frend of my voice. 

(reading): 

The CHAIRMAN. The Senate provision: Penknives or pocketknives of all 
than 80 cents per dozen, 12 cents per dozen.” ‘That is what you means Sat 

Mr. BRADLEY. Yes, sir; that is satisfactory. 


Mr. PAYNE. That is the same so far—— 
Mr. TURNER. That is the same. 


Pile rab PAYNE. Except that we have inserted erasers with 
ives. 

Mr. TURNER. I make no point about that. The Chairman 
read again: 


“Valued at than 50 cents per dozen and not exceeding $2 per d 
36 cents per — Can ö a change from that? rere 

Mr. BRADLEY. Yes, sir. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is it? 

Mr. BRADLEY. To make it the same average as the first clause; make it 50 
cents instead of 36 cents. 

Now, I will ask the gentleman to state whether the committee 
adopted that Sees pekat ee 

Mr. PAYN The co ttee made it 50 cents. 

Mr. TURNER (reading): 

“Valued at more than # per dozen, 60 cents per dozen. What is yoursug- 
gestion in regard to that? 

And Mr. Bradley said in response: 

I would make that $1, which would be less than the ratio of the other two. 


I ask the gentleman did you accept Mr. Bradley's suggestion? 

Mr. PAYNE. We made it 81. 

Mr. TURNER. Then I suggest that the heari before the 
Ways and Means Committee seem to have ted in such 

as the cutlery le desired? 

Mr.PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I started out with the prop- 
osition that we not only heard everybody in the United States 
who wanted to be heard or who had information to give to the 
committee 

Mr. TURNER. How about the consumers? 

Mr. PAYNE (continuing). And we not only heard Mr. Brad- 
ley, but other manufacturers of cutlery as wall, and made up our 
ju a. dpa on what they said, and adjusted the rates of duty at 
such a point as to make up the difference in wages between this 
1 other foreign cutlery-producing countries. 

Mr. DINGLEY. We heard the importers also, the gentleman 
should remember. 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes, sir—— 

Mr. TURNER. But what became of the poor sinner, the con- 
sumer? 5 1 hter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. I will who we heard in his behalf. We 
heard the importer; we heard the man who knew more of the 
subject than the consumer; we heard the man who never has been 
afraid to put his hand in his. pocket and help to Pay out when 
they are trying to strike down our protective tarif and introduce 
the Eng system; we heard all he had to say. We heard the 

nts and the facts he adduced, and when we got through 
with the hearings we endeavored with the best light we had at 
our disposal to so adjust the duty as to make up the difference of 
cost in this country and Great Britain. And I think, taking the 
bill as a whole, that we succeeded most admirably in all of its 


stages. 

I am not afraid, Mr. Chairman, to defend the McKinley bill 
anywhere, whether it be with an importer or an exporter, on any 
of these schedules. Having time to take the hearings from be- 
ginning to end; having given attention to the testimony which 
was placed before us, we adopted a policy which seemed reason- 
able and proper under the tances; we decreased duties; 
we kept same duty or we made the duties higher on different 
items, according as the information before us warranted the 


changes. 
Mr: COOMBS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a ques- 


tion? 
fon PAYNE. Certainly; I yield to my colleague from New 
ork. 

Mr. COOMBS. I would like to ask you if it is not true that 
we have been for some time—say for the last ten years—con- 
stantly exporting American cutlery to the Spanish-American 
countries? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes; of some kind. 

Mr. COOMBS. I mean of the finer grades? 

Mr. PAYNE. Some of the finer grades; Rha 

Mr. COOMBS. And do you not know t some American 
table cutlery is constantly im; into land? 

PA T have m informed that is a fact. 

Mr. COOMBS. If so, why do we need protection on these 

grades which are exported? 


Mr. PAYNE. Simply. because the tables of importation of 
the United States show that on some of these grades there was 
a larger importation, an excessive importation of goods paying 
these duties, prior to 1890. That is the reason we need protec- 
tion. We need it, because, when we get a patent, they are here 
to copy the machine and take advantage of our ideas. How long 
does it take before parties over there get to making our goods 
with our machinery? But since we the law, while we 
have not shut out all importation, still we have passed such a 
bill as makes up the difference in labor cost and puts our people 
on the same footing with the manufacturers of Sheffield. That 
is just where the shoe pinches. 

- COOMBS. If importation of cutlery is not limited to 
grades which our manufacturers refuse to make (I am not speak- 
ing now of pocket cutlery, but aside from some few finer articles 
of cutlery),what is the need of this duty? 

Mr. PAYNE. I do not understand my friend's question. 

Mr. COOMBS. Very well; I will not bother you. 

Mr. PAYNE, Oh, you are not bothering me at all. I am 
very glad to answer your questions. 

But, Mr. Chairman, I was talking—and you would hardly 
think so when I remind you of the fact—I was talking about 
wages when thess interruptions came up. 

I am able to give an example in my own State of a manufac- 
turer whom I personally know. Mr. Dolge, of Dolgeville, 
Herkimer County, N. Y., who employs seven hundred hands in 
a woolen felt factory, and is the largest manufacturer of felts in 
the world. His goods are classified under clause 396,with an ad 
valorem duty of 60 per cent. On the Ist day of January, 1891, 
Mr. Dolge increased the wages of all his employés 123 per cent 
and reduced the hours of labor from ten to nine and one-half 
hours. He said at the time that he was able to do this because 
of the increased protection under the McKinley act. On the Ist 
day of January, 1892, he further advanced the ‘wages of his em- 
pores 10 per cent. How did he do this? Let him tell you in 

is own words, as he did his employés in January last: 

Our friends of the free-trade 
I told you that on account of the Me inlay bit {could tucrease Your wages 
ere cent and reduce the hours of labor to nine and a half. They 
pretended, with an impudence that was sublime, 


cent more for the felt we make, and was 
000 per . 


Let me tell you how it is. 
Because we have a basis to work upon; we are no l at the mercy of 
the importer of foreign felts. We can keep our 


unless he has superior methods of making felts. 
If prevails, 
tour business on the 


will agree with me that this can 
and the experience of this year. 

Before the McKinley bill all jewelers’ felt was made abroad and 
could not be made here. Now Mr. Dolge is making thousands 
of pounds of it, and his factories are running night and day, and 
yet you would reduce this ad valorem from 60 to 45 per cent and 
compel Mr. Dolge to reduce his wages to the old standard or go 
out of the business. 

Not only are wages higher in dollars and cents, but they are 
higher in their purchasing power. Never before would a day’s 

buy as much of the necessities of life in this country as it 
will at this very moment. Why, look at the advantage of the 
American w: er. He can buy more tea, more coffee, more 
sugar, more flour, more bread, more butter, more meat, than 
can the laborer of Great Britain for the same amount of money. 

Mr. DAVIS. Is not that a little hard on the farmer? 

Mr. PAYNE. We will see in a minute. I am coming to the 
farmer if I do not get tired. He can buy sheetings and shirtings, 
calico, boots and shoes—— 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, That is not hard on the farmer. 

Mr. PAYNE. I suppose that is hard on the farmer, too? He 
can buy sheetings, shirtings, boots and shoes, as cheaply as he 
can in any other country, and yet he gets double the wages he 
gets in Great Britain. 

And what answer do you make to that? Why, you bring out 
a consular report of 1881 in which Mr. Blaine, referring to the 
production of coarse sheetings and shirtings, coarse cotton goods, 
and the reports of the consuls that were made upon them at that 
time, when we had new and improved machinery in this 
country that they had not quite gotten onto over there, said that 
taking into account the swiftness with which these machines were 
run our labor in ing these goods was as cheap as the labor 
over there; and you bring that up as an argument or comparison 
of the labor of the two countries. 


safely done after 
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Why, in this same copy of the Western Mail, published in Car- 
diff, Wales—I will not stop to read it is an interview with a work- 
ingman, in which he says that carpenters, fitters, smiths, join- 
ers, enginemen, and kindred mechanics are getting the magniti- 
cent sum of 17s, 6d. to 18s. per week. That is 80 cents a day over 
there. Does anyone doubt but that our carpenters and mechanics 
get double and more than double that sum? Is there a place in 
the country where they do not. 

Take up a foreign paper and take foreign wages anywhere; 
take a mechanic or laborer who has come here from Great Brit- 
ain to better his condition, and ask him to compare the wages 
he got there with the wages he gets here, and he says they are 
double here. And still you say he has to do more work for the 
double w: Take the wages by the piece and compare them, 
and you willsee the same 1 between the wages here 
and the wages there. And still in the face of all this you will go 
on the stump this fall and say that we have to work so many 
more hours or do so much more work that the price of labor is 
as t in England as it is in this country. Why, if that is so, 
if the laborer does not benefit his condition when he comes here, 
why in the name of common sense does he not go back? Why 
do not some of our laborers who are said to be starving here go 
back to Great Britain? Why do not some of our native Ameri- 
cans go over there to better their condition? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Just for information—— 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, do not be foxy, but ask your question. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Will the gentleman please in in what 
particular the carpenters of this country are protected? 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Can buildings be imported into 
this country? 

Mr. PAYNE. That is rather old straw. 
mMr.SIMPSON. It is worth thrashing again, I think. You 
are in that business. 

Mr. PAYNE. In the first place, as my friend from Illinois 
[Mr. HENDERSON] says, can you import buildings into this 


country? 

Mr SIMPSON . If youcan not, you do not need protection. 

Mr. PAYNE. Is not the carpenter protected, then? 

Mr. BUTLER. By nature. 

Mr. PAYNE. By nature, and ries law. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I thought the McKinley billdid it? [Laugh- 
ter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, wait a minute. If it was not for the in- 
dustries protected by the tariff, industries which are calling into 
activity the laborers in this country, the wages of the carpenter 
would go down, in the general average, to the wages in Great 
Britain. That is the reason they are double here what they are 
there. It is on the general average. 

Mr. HARTER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. It rests me. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARTER. What would you say was the average rate of 
wages N the United States and Great Britain the general 
average 
Mr. PAYNE. I think they are about double here. 

Mr. HARTER. Do you say that seriously? 

Mr. PAYNE. Ido. 

Mr. HARTER. Do you consider then—I judge so from what 
you say, but would like to ask you—do you consider that differ- 
ence in wagesis maintained bya protective tariff, and that other- 
wise wages would be equalized? 

Mr. PAYNE. I mean to say, sir, that if you could have your 
way 

Mr. HARTER. Free trade 

Mr. PAYNE. If you could abolish the custom-houses of the 


Ar. HAR 
Mr. TER. Except for revenue 
Mr. PAYNE: Except for revenue, and put it on sugar, tea, 
coffee, and the necessities of life, within five years from the time 
the law went into effect it would bring down the wages in this 
j pet Sy a dead level with the es of Great Britain. 
Mr. HARTER. Now, sir, I would like to ask you another 
on. I have the last report of the Republican Commis- 
mer of Labor Statistics in Ohio, and we have the same kind 
of a tariff in all parts of Ohio. Now, I find at Cincinnati the 
rinters receive $3 a day on the average. Ifind at Deshler, less 
Than 300 miles from Cincinnati, they receive $1 a day, or only 33} 
per cent of what they receive in Cincinnati. Now, how do you 
account for that difference of wages under the same tariff? 
Mr. PAYNE. Now, you go to Deshler and voucan hire alaw- 
ye probably for ran but when you go to get a first-chss 
wyer at Cincinnati it costyou $50. Why? itcosts 
more to live in Cincinnati than it does at Deshler; and of course 
there is a difference in wages. 


Mr. HARTER. Now, I wiil give you another instance, with 
your permission. 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly; I am not W 

Mr. HARTER. In reply to the point which you have made, 
I will take towns of comparatively the same population, where 
the expense of living is really about the same. 

Mr. PAYNE. I suppose that the printers at Deshler were 
girls, were they not? 

Mr. HARTER. Iam not informed about that. 

Mr. PAYNE. Then you ought to be. 

Mr. HARTER. But I will try an occupation where they 
would not be girls. Here are plasterers. I find that in 
Ohio, plasterers receive $3a day, under a protective tariff. Under 
the same protective tariff, at Fredericktown, they receive $1.50. 

Mr. PAYNE. Where? 

Mr. HARTER. In Ohio; in the Congressional district where 
I live. They are less than 200 miles apart, and under the same 
tariff. Wilk the gentleman explain why that has not been equal- 
ized under the laws of the last one hundred and one or one hun- 
dred and two years? ‘ 

Mr. DINGLEY. They are different classes of workmen. 

Mr. PAYNE. I suppose there are half a dozen reasons that 
will explain that. In the first place it may depend upon whether 
your constituents read the daily papers, and know what they 
give for wages up in Akron. It may depend u the quality of 
the workmen. It may dependupon whether ericktown is 
built up, and there one workman has not enough work to do to 
work at that trade the year through, but has to put in three 
months in the yearin some other employment; or it may be that 
he has not got enterprise enough to go to Akron, There are a 
thousand things that may be taken into account. But either 


gets double the wages paid the Welsh mechanic. 
Mr. HARTER. I have a list of the same kind of comparisons 
about which I would like toask my friend, but his friends desire 


that he shall continue with his speech, and I will not trespass on 


his time. 

Mr.PAYNE. Have you heard anything from Governor HILL 
within a day or two? [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARTER. I have here in my hand communications, but 
not from Governor HILL, 

Mr. PAYNE. Governor HILL does not seem to agree with the 
gentleman from Ohio on the tariff any more than he does on the 
silver question. I see he says down at Birmingham—— 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to 
Mr. PAYNE. Hold on, the leaders of the party first. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Why do not you answer the leader, then? 

Mr. PAYNE. I will answer the gentleman. He will give way 
to Governor HILL. Governor HILL, in discussing the subject 
of tariff, says: 

I want to read you a provision in the platform of 1888, which shows that 
the Democratic party is not in favor of a reduction of taxation so that it 
would injure the wages of a single laboring man. 

Does my friend from Ohio subseribe to that? But I see he has 
retired, and I will not repeat it. Then he says: 

Here it is: The necessary reduction in the taxation can and must be ef 
fected without depri the American laborer of the ability to compete suc” 
cessfully with foreign labor, and without imposing lower rates of duty than 
will be ample to cover any increase in cost of production which may result 
in consequence of a higher rate of wages prevailing in this country. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is protection. z 

Mr. PAYNE. That was the Democratic platform of 1888. 
Why, my friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] goes back to 1876 
to find how the Democratic party stands on the subject of pro- 
tection and free trade, and still he will not allow my colleague 

Mr. RAINES] to go back to 1880 on the question of tin plate; and 

ere is the platform of the Democratic of 1888. 

Mr. RAINES. And it wasin the Democratic platform of 1884. 

Mr. PAYNE. That plank was nothing else ia the world but 
protection pure and simple. That isthe way they talked it upin 
my State, in New Jersey, and in New England; and I doubt very 
much whether any of you people of the Southern States knew 
that that was in the platform. You were run your cam 
on the plank which indorsed the Mills bill. But Senator 
has made another discovery, and I am always glad that the dis- 
coverer should be known. 

He said in his speech at Birmingham: 

The famous bill known as the Mills bill was framed in accordance with 


that platform. 
I wonder if Mr. Mills ever yp ger gam 


e article 
wW there 

was not levied a duty sufficient between the cost of labor involved in the 
production in this country and other countries. In other words, the Dem- 
ocratic 8 ition is that, so far as the difference of gone in 
the quest the duties shall be sufficient to reconcile 
I wonder how that doctrine would suit my friend from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BRYAN]? I hope that my friend from Ohio [Mr. 
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HARTER], when he gets an answer from Governor HILL cn the 
silver question, will not fail to get his views on the tariff ques- 
tion also, if the other does not prove to be comprehensive enough 
to cover the whole subject. (Laughter. 
Mr. COMPTON. Now, will you allow me to go back to where 
we parted? Do you remember my last question? 
r. PAYNE. Ihave no objection to your going back, but I 
will consider whether I shall travel back with youornot. [Laugh- 


ter. 

. COMPTON. My last question was how it happened that 
articles manufactured for the use of the farmer in this country 
were sold at lower rates to purchasers outside this country than 
to our own TPOS. 

Mr. PA I have answered that. 

Mr. COMPTON. Well, I have a little evidence on that sub- 
ject which T should like to present. 

Mr. PAYNE. Put that in your own speech, not in mine. 
[Laughter]. 

Mr. COMPTON. If my friend will bear with me, I would 
like js 

Mr. PAYNE. Not a bit of it. Ido not want any extra edition 
of the New York World interpolated in my speech. [Laughter.] 
I am ing to be asked questions, but I do not want any such 
thing as that put into my speech. 

Mr. COMPTON. Then you do not want the facts in your 


speech. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, will the gentleman from New York an- 
swer my ee I have asked a few questions here, always 
in nas faith, though not always answered in that way. 

r. PA . 
swered you properly? 

Mr. BUTLER. No; you have answered me with perfect pro- 
priety “Yee ewer 

Mr, PA . Thank you. 

Mr. BUTLER. Youspeak of workmen coming from England 
and Wales to this country, and I understand you to assign as a 
reason for that the fact that we have protection in this country 
while in 8 they have free trade. 

Mr. PAY. I say they come here to better their condition. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then my question is, How do you account for 
the fact that a great many more ple come from protective 
Germany than from free-trade England? 

a PAYNE. I expected some gentleman would ask me about 
that. 

hapa ace aia I trust my friend will not insist upon cutting 
me off. 

Mr. PAYNE. I doinsist. Fer bierg 

Mr. COMPTON. We are all see e truth. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, you cannot get it from Democratic news- 
papers. You had better go to official sources. 

. COMPTON. This thatIam going to cite is from a United 
States official. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, no. Now, the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
BUTLER] wants me to account for the difference between wages 
in free-trade England and wages in Germany and France, where, 
I will frankly admit << are lower even than they are in Eng- 
land. If I explain that, think it will be an answer to his ques- 


on. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. He wants you to explain why 
it is that a t many more people come from Germany than 
from Great Britain. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, the fact that they do come would perha: 
show that wages are somewhat lower in those countries than 
Greaf Britain. 

England ea ag her free-trade policy, if my memory is correct, 
about 1846. . Wells says that they commenced it in the same 
way that our Democratic friends are commencing here now; they 
were not strong ogh to wrestle with the tariff as a whole, so 
they punched a hole it here and there, until finally they re- 
peal the whole business. Now, land had already made 
great strides in manufacturing industries. She had established 
her industries, she had established them under a system of pro- 
tection the like of which the history of the world has never seen 

ualed. She had laws which even prevented the exportation 
of machinery from Great Britain to other nations for the purpose 
of building up their manufactures. She had, I say, her manu- 
factures thoroughly established; in fact, she was almost the only 
manufacturing nation in the world. Ourown manufacturing in- 
dustries were insignificant; they were as nothing compared with 
hers when she adopted her free-trade policy. Germany and 
France had free trade. They had it down to within a very re- 
cent period. ’ 

It was only in 1880 that that great statesman of Germany, Bis- 
marek, having studied our protective system, having watched 
the unparalleled progress that we had made in this country from 
1860 down to that time, announced that he had discovered the 


You do not mean to say that Ihave not an- 


cause of it; that it was due to our protective system, and advised 
the adoption of that system in 3 5 Then the Germans 
commenced with a protective tariff, and their industries have 
been growing from that day to this and wages there have risen. 
Mr. Atkinson, I think, or ibly Mr Mulhall, shows that from 
1882, when they adopted the tariff, until 1887, the time at which 
he was . wages had increased in Germany more than 33} 
per cent. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Does the gentleman from New York attribute 
the present prosperity of the laborers in Germany, resulting in 
pee riots, to the protective tariff which exists there? [Laugh- 

r. 

Mr. PAYNE. I have not got quite through yet with the 
gentleman from Iowa, but I will come to the gentleman from 
Kansas. The gentleman from Kansas says they have bread riots 
in Berlin. That is true, sir. They have a monarch there who 
is striving to make his reign absolute, a man who is fanning the 
inflamed ms of the multitude. They have an army—the sup- 
port of which is breaking down the energies of the people and 


crushing out the very life of the laboring man. And yet, in spite 
of all , they are getting their industries on their feet, and al- 
though they are not yet sufficiently developed to call into activ- 


ity all the labor of Germany, still there has been the remarable 
increase in the price of labor within the five years which I have 
stated. Will my friend from Kansas tell me why it is that in 
free-trade land there are, it is said, almost a million of men 
striking at this very moment for wages enough to give them, not 
the luxuries, but the very nece es of life. Why is that? 

Mr. SIMPSON. For the same reason that the same thing ex- 
ists in the United States. No less an authority than Senator In- 
galls said in his speech not a year ago that there were a million 
of men in this country looking for work who were unable to find 
it, and that was under your protective system. f 

Mr. DINGLEY. And nobody believed it. : 

Mr. PAYNE. I believe Senator Ingalls did make some state- 
ment of that kind about the time that the Kansas Legislature 
were to hold an election for Senator [laughter], and I have a 
sort of suspicion that a majority of that Legislature were of 
the stripe of calamity-shouters whose occupation is gone unless 
they can prove that calamity stalks ab by noonday as well 
as by night in this country. [Laughter.] I do not wonder that 
such gentlemen are anxious to make it appear that there are 
hundreds or thousands or millions of inen out of employment 
in this country, because unless they can make the people believe 
this, ‘‘the places that now know them will soon know them no 
more forever.” 

Mr. DAVIS. The Republicans of Kansas are the apostles of 
d compared with us. 

r. PAYNE. It can not be that they are stealing your stock 
in trade. 

Mr. DAVIS. Well, they have nearly got it all. 

Mr. PAYNE, I know some Republicans in Kansas; and from 
what I know of them, I doubt.the statement of my friend, al- 
though Iknow he makes it in good faith. 

But I will come back now to my speech, because I must make 
this speech whether you interrupt me or not. 

The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MOA ee s that 
while most of the es of sugar are put on the free list the finer 
grades are still taxed heavily for the benefit of the manufacturer, 
who is left with more protection than by the rates of the Mills 
bill. I would like to know what arithmetic my friend from Ten- 
nessee studied when he was a boy. Why, sir, by the Mills bill 
the duty on raw sugar below No. 13, which polarizes at 759, is put 
at1.15 cents; and they added .0032 of a cent for every degree above 
ia. 

Now, sugars imported for refining in this country average 
about 90°, so that every refiner who talks about the duty on sugars 
says that the duty at 90° is the standard duty for raw sugar. 
By the Mills bill the duty on raw sugar at 90° was fixed at 1.65 
cents. The refiners also say that there is about f percent of waste 
in refining these sugars. That would make the duty on raw 
sugars 1.7 cents. Tuyp on sugars between 16 and 20, 2.4 cents 
duty. So they gave about seven-tenths of a cent protection, and 
the gentleman from Tenneesee says that this is less than the 
five-tenths of a cent which we gave, while we made all sugars be- 
low No. 16 free. I will not go on with the rest of this computa- 
tion. It simply shows the gentleman still farther away from 
the facts in reference to this point. 

We predicted that making sugar below No. 16 free would make 
all grades 2 cents a pound cheaper to every consumer. We did 
this because with a hundred years of protection only one-ninth 
of our consumption was produced here, and this was a purely rev- 
eftue tariff and was a tax. We wanted to show the people what 
this only relic of English tariff-for-revenue free-trade policy was 
doing, and you have the result. But you can not mention an item 
on the list which can be manufactured here freely, when you make 
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up by tariff the difference in cost of labor, where five years of 
protection has not reduced the cost to the consumer. 

Now, my friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] who spoke so en- 
tertainingly yesterday, with so much rhetoric, with so may 
graces of r, with stories funny or alleged to be funny, 

a good deal to say about highway robbery” and burg * 
and all that sort o thing; and he quoted from the opinion of the 
Supreme Court to the effect that taking the property of one man 
an 2 it into the pocket of another without any public ben- 
efit is highway robbery, or burglary, or something to that effect. 
Well, if you take the property of one man and putit into another 
man’s pocket without a public benefit, I agree with the gentle- 
man that it is highway robbery. Take the school tax. I may 
have no children; my neighbor may have halfadozen. In any 
town in this country where I might live they would tax my prop- 
erty to educate the children of my neighbor. 
is can only be justified on account of public benefit, and we 
all cheerfully acquiesce init. The protective system, harmonious, 
unique, built up on the principles of protection, with the idea ex- 
re: in the plank of the Democratic platform of 1888, to which 

r. HILL refers in his speeches, of making up the difference of 
wages between this country and the countries of the Old World, 
secures the greatest good to the greatest number. It is for the pub- 
lie benefit, more generally, more diversely for the public benefit, 
than even the school tax. And when you take money from one 
man’s pocket, from the consumer's pockok and put it into the 
pocket of the laboring man, and do it for the benefit of the great- 
est number, you are conferring a public benefit; 5 are doing 
it for public purposes and for the public good. That is all the 
difference between the gentleman from Nebraska and myself on 
the question of a bounty. 

Now, 1 want to read what was said a hundred years before 
the statesman from Nebraska had uttered thiscriticism. I want 
to read what was said by a man whose name is honored by all 

rties in this country—the greatest financier who ever appeared 

n public life in the United States—Alexander Hamilton I 
quotes his language: 

The bounty isa ies of encouragement more positive and direct than 
any other, and for that very reason has a more immediate tendency to stim- 


ulate and uphold new ente 
minis the risks of loss in the flrst attempts. Bounties are sometimes not 


of a new object of agriculture with that of a new object of manufacture. 
There is a degree of prejudice 


lies against other modes 
of enco ment which are admitted to be eligible. As often as a duty 
upon a fo! article makes an addition to its price, it causes an extra ex- 
mse to the community for the benefit of the domestic manufacturer. A 
unty does no more. ut itis the interest of the society, in each case, to 
submit toa oe peed d expense, which is more than compensated by an in- 
crease of industry and wealth, by an augmentation of resources and inde- 
23 and by the circumstance of eventual cheapness. (Alexander Ham- 
ton, Secretary of the Treasury, Report on Manufactures, December 5, 1791.) 


Jam willing to leave the tariff question just where Alexander 
Hamilton put it one hundred years ago. Nothing new on the 
subject has ever been invented against it, and his statement is as 
clear and forcible in favor of it as any language I could possibly 
adopt to-day. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to speak about the bill for a few 
minutes [laughter], for I had almost forgotten that there was a 
bill before the committee—I mean the wool bill. Our friends 
claim that the election of 1890 was an entire repudiation of the 
- whole theory of the McKinley bill, of the two bills, and of the 
protective tariff question, and that they are here, 140 majority 
strong, to right that thing before the country. And yet, not- 
‘withstanding this statement, they did not dare to bring into this 
House a general revision of the tariff, a bill to include the whole 
3 and place it before the people in comparison with the 
McKinley bill. 

Why, that is a tribute of itself to the completeness and the wis- 
dom of the legislation of 1890 on this subject. But they comein 
here with three separate bills. They put wool on the free list. 
Clause 392 of the tariff act—the present law, the McKinley bill 

uts a duty of 40 per cent on the manufacturers of certain cloths. 
his bill retains a duty of 40 per cent upon that same paragraph. 
I am just alittle curious to know why, if 40 percent was needed 
for the protection of that, when they could reduce the preceding 
h5 per cent and the succeeding par. ph, where there 
is more labor involved, where the goods are higher priced, where 
there was more cost, according to your theory, tothe consumer, 
why they should reduce that 15 per cent? 
ow, I wondered why they had left it at that same duty, in 
clause 392,and I find that these same goods under that paragraph 
are manufactured in Massachusetts, in the same town where my 
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dis ished colleague on the committee resides, and that he 
knew from an rience of many years that 40 per cent was nec- 
essary in that industry. Well, t ey accused us of reducing the 
tariff on goods that go to the wealthy and increasing the duties 
on the poor and on the laboring people; and yet they bring in 
here a bill which reduces the cheap goods 5 per cent, and on the 
dearer class of goods, the velvets and the plushes, they reduce 
that from 60 to 45 per cent, that is 15 per cent. Where is the 
consistency of that? 
on them, though I would still like to have them say why they 
are decreasing goods that the rich buy so much more than the 
goods that the poor buy. But Iwill leave that for the third party 
to talk about. 

My friend from Georgia alluded the other day to this wool ques- 
tion. He alluded to the duty on velvets and ready-made cloth- 


ing. 

Nir. TURNER. I spoke of ready-made clothing. 

Mr. PAYNE. They are embraced in the same paragraph. 

Mr. TURNER. I know, but I itemized the statement. 

Mr. PAYNE. Very well; the gentleman alluded to the para- 
graph which includes velvet and ready-made clothing and said 
the compensatory duty on them was the same as the duty of 44 
pounds of wool; that the American farmer gota tariff on his wool 
of 11 cents a pound, and that 49 cents per pound was the compen- 
satory duty put on by the bill as an equivalent to the manufac- 
turer. 

Mr. TURNER. If the gentleman will examine the statement 
he will see that I stated that the 49 per cent was to be as compen- 
sation to the manufacturer on the supposition that it would take 
4} pounds of unwashed wool to make 1 pound of cloth, and I say 
that is excessive. 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, I stated what I understood the gentle- 
man to say; but I take the gentleman's statement. 

Now, let us examine that question. The Committee on Ways 
and Means of the Fifty-first Congress examined it very carefully. 
We had experts before us, men who were familiar with the man- 
ufacture of cloth in all of its stages. They said that the fine 
grades of yarn took 3} pounds of wool to make 1 pound of yarn, 
and of course I speak now of the unwashed wool or wool in the 
grease. Again, when they came to dye and weave the yarn into 
cloth there was another loss of an equivalent of a half pound, 
which would require 4 pounds of wool’ to make the finer gut 
ties—that is to say, 4 popads to make 1 pound of cloth. Then 
they said that the velvets had to be cut, and cut by hand, and 
that this cutting or clipping process, of course, wasted the wool 
and would require a half pound more; so that the compensation 
should be 44 pounds of wool to make a pound of velvet. 

The same argument was made in reference to clothing, in the 
cutting out of the armholes and forming the cloth to the back, 
there being always a waste of cloth. They said that waste 
amounted to one-half pound, and that it was necessary to have 
44 pounds of wool to a pound of cloth—I mean, of course, wool in 
the grease. Well, we wanted to protect the women who sewed 
up these clothes in this country. We did not want to putaduty 
on wool that would keep out wool and bring it in in the shape 
of manufactured clothing; but we gave them this 44 pounds of 
compensatory duty, and I have not heard an expression on the 
subject; no man who manufactures clothing and who has tested 
the question or is familiar with it doubts but what it is an equiva- 
lent pigs Spar duty and a proper duty at the rate of 44 
pounds. e farmer gets the duty on 44 seer of wool, and he 
pays it on the cloth. He does not get the duty on 1 pound of 
wool and pay four and a half times that duty on cloth, but he gets 
it a on the wool that goes into the cloth, and that is all there is 
of that. 

The price of wool has been spoken of. Ihave tables which I 
will print as an appendix to my remarks, showing that since 
this McKinley bill went into effect the average reduction in the 
price of foreign wool has been 19 per cent and over, and of cor- 
responding grades in this country about 4 percent. But for the 
protection of this bill who shall say that the price of the farm- 
ers’ wool would not have been reduced 19 per cent in this coun- 
try also? Oh,“ but they tell us in one breath, take off the 
duty on wool and it will raise the price of wool;” and in the next 
breath they say ‘‘ Take off the duty on wool and it will cheapen 
the raw material, and the farmer and the mechanic will get 
Soape clothing.” 

ile these statements are diametrically opposed, yet at dif- 
ferent points of time there is some truth in each one of them. 
Take off the duty on wool, and eventually the price of wool may 
go Wy Why, and when? When the competition from Australia 
has destroyed the flocks of the United States, and the supply is 
not equal to the demand, then the price of wool will go up, and 
the American farmer will not have any wool and will have to 
buy his clothing, and so in that respect what you say is true. 
Take the duty off of wool, and sometime in the future, when on- 


I will not be demagogue enough to retort . 


— 
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flocks are destroyed from the face of the earth, then the price 
of wool will go up. 
But the first tendency will be down. It will go to a level with 


foreign wool. It will take off this extra8 or 10 cents a pound that 
the farmer is getting now. There is no mistake about that. It 
will godownondomestic wool. Why, we consumein thiscountry 
one- of all the wool produced in the world. We raise a 
sixth of all the wool produced in the world. Blot out that one- 
sixth and you increase the price of wool; but you destroy the 
American flocks; and when it will not do the farmer any good, 
then the price will go up. As was so elegantly expressed the 
other day, the farmer wont be in it.“ 

Now, this wool question has been discussed so thoroughly and 
so often that I do not propose to say much more upon it. We 
found, when we framed the McKinley bill, that on some articles 
of clothing the duty was so low that wool was coming in as man- 
ufactured clothing, and not as raw wool. We made those duties 
higher to compensate the laborer of this country and the differ- 
ence in labor. The result has been that the wool that has come 
in has been compelled to come in as unmanufactured wool in- 
stead of manufactured, to a ee extent; and to that extent we 
have benefited the laborer of this country. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Will my friend permit me to ask him a 

uestion right there? 

Mr. PAYNE. Certainly. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. You put, by confession of the bill itself and 
the schedules that went with it, a large increase in the rates on 
wool and woolen goods. Now, will the gentleman point toasin- 
gle factory in the United States making woolen goods where the 

es of the laborer have been increased co mdingly? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, if the gentleman had sat here d my 
remarks, he would have heard what I had to say on that subject, 
and I think I will have to refer him to the RECORD now. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Ifthe gentleman can point to one, [hope he 
will put it into the RECORD, for the RECORD has not contained 
one yet, and I have not seen such a case or heard of it. 

Mr. PAYNE. Oh, you are not asking a question now. 

Mr. PICKLER. ill the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question? 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PICKLER. I would like to inquire from what source the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the last Congress, in drafting 
the McKinley bill, arrived at their conclusions? Whether it 
was from the concensusof opinion of the wool-growers and flock- 
owners of the United States, or by what means you came to the 
conclusion you did as to the tariff on wool? 

Mr. PAYNE. Well, we got information from the wool-grow- 
ers and the wool manufacturers, and the importers of woolen 
goods and the consumers of woolen goods; and from their in- 

ormation, adding what little judgment we had on the subject, 
we arrived at our conclusion. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I am altogether too much of the 
time of the House, and Ido not think I ought to spone any more 
time upon this wool question, which has been so thoroughly dis- 
cussed by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY]. 

I was interested in the remarks of the gentleman from Ne- 
braska [Mr. BRYAN] yesterday, when he so eloquently referred 
to the homes of the country, and to the purpose of the Demo- 
cratic party to take the hand of taxation off lumber which went 
into the homes; off the hardware, the furniture, and eyen the 
carpets that went into the homes. Why, Mr. Chairman, if he 
did what he says he wants to do, and were to take the duty off 
all classes of goods that can be made in this country, the laborer 
would not have any carpet in his home to take the tariff off. He 
would never owna home and have the title in himself. He would 
simply have a lease-hold interest, for which he would pay a 
monthly stipend, and would be reduced to the level of the condi- 
tion of the wage-earner of free-trade England, which the gentle- 
man is so anxious to follow in its tariff policy. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the gentleman was very much concerned 
about the farmer. He wants to take the tariff off wool for the 
benefit of the farmer, so that the flock-owners will go into some 
other business or go into some other branch of farming and cre- 
ate some other sort of competition among farmers. I was a 
farmer or myself until I was 21 years of age. I was brought up 
on a small farm and my sympathy has always been with that 
class of our fellow citizens, composing as they do nearly one- 
half of the population of the United States. 

Why, the district I am tying to represent is composed three- 
fourths of farmers. Their interests are my interests, and it is as 
much my business here to represent their interests as to rene 
sent the laboring men in that district. I have always felt a 
sympathy for the farmers of the United States. 

Mr. O . We want something else, 

Mr. PAYNE. Yes, you want something else. What are we 
getting? Where do the paupers come from to this country? 


Mr. DAVIS. They come from high-tariff countries in Europe. 

Mr. PAYNE. ere do the poor men who are supported b: 
the poor authorities come from? Do they come from the farm? 
No, they come from the cities. Where is the farmer in this 
country that does not live better than the farmer of any other 
country on the face of the earth? Why, twoyearsago you saw the 
burning of Kansas corn here regularly every fifteen minutes when 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. ALLEN] was not engaged 
in some other business. Talk about burning corn in Kansas! T 
suppose there has not been a Western State settled in the last 
forty years but what at some period the farmers have burned 
corn for fuel. They did it in Illinois, in Indiana, in Wisconsin, 
and in Iowa. 

Does a man expect to go to the frontiers of civilization—does 
a man expect to go to and take up the arid lands there 
on the very edge, ay, in the desert, and plow them, and have 
them to bloom and blossom as the rose the first season? Would 
a man expect to go there and expect tolive in wealth, affluence, 
and comfort the first year he has broken up his land? Why, 
the eee has always had a struggle in the first Te when he 
was up a new country. It is so to-day; it was so yes- 
terday;and so the world over. There is no new condition of 
things in Kansas in this respect. Does a man expect by culti- 
vating land, on which in two years at least in every five there 
are crop failures because of drought, that he will live in wealth 
and affluence? Does he expect it for the first five years he oc- 
cupies it? Yet from the speeches of these gentlemen you 
would have thought that is what they e to do. 

Why, I have looked into the subject of farm mortgages some- 
what. I find in Iowa that on acres (the farms) the mortgages 
are $140,000,000, on town lots $50,000,000. If there were the same 
proportion on acres as on town lots, acco to the population, 
there would be still more than $140,000,000 on the farms. In 
Kansas it is $175,000,000 on acres, and on town lots $68,500,000. 
And if the same proportion were to hold on the farm lands 
as in the town lots there would be $200,000,000 on farms. One 
hundred and sixty-five millions in Illinois on acres, and $219,- 
000,000 on town lots. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Will my friend allow me to make 
a suggestion there. I want to say that the mortgage indebted- 
ness of the city of Chicago alone in that State aggregates more 
than all the farms of the State by $27,000,000. 

Mr. PAYNE. That is true. e mo indebtedness of 
Chicago is $191,000,000, and of the farms of the State, $165,000,000. 

Now, in Illinois these people have borrowed from their neigh- 
bors 61 per cent; in Iowa they have borrowed from their neigh- 
bors 59 per cent; and in Kansas they have borrowed from their 
neighbors 344 per cent of their mortgage indebtedness. In Kan- 
sas 70 per cent of the entire farm-mortgage loan is for what? 
Why, for the purchase of real estate and improvements in real 
estate. Six per cent of it is for the purchase of personal prop- 
erty to use on the farm, and only 21 per cent of the farm-mort- 

e loan is for living purposes. And yet we hear gentlemen 
owl about the farm mortgages in Kansas! In Iowa 87 per cent 
is for the purchase of new property and forimprovements in real 
estate: in Illinois 80 per vent is for the same purposes. 

Contrast this with the loans in cities. The Comptroller of 
the Currency rapar that in a single day 47 banks in New York 
loaned $297,110,561; in a single đay 21 in Chicago loanef 
$87,567,897; in a single day 9 banks in St. Louis loaned $27,864,107. 
On Saree 25, 1891, 7,677 banks in the United States loaned 
$1,989,354,240, almost two billions of dollars. And in the year 
1891, a single year, the State, savings and private banks, and 
loan and trust companies loaned in personal securities alone 
$2,060,000,000. Our accumulated wealth is $60,000,000,000. We 
are a sixty-billion-dollar country. 

Take the failures: In Massachusetts in 1891, according to Dunn 
& Co,, there were 764 failures, amounting to nearly $14,000,000. 
I will not stop to read all these figures, but the aggregate shows 
that the failures in proportion to population in the States where 
the cities are, the Eastern States where you gentlemen say the 
money is, are about four to one com with the Western 
States of Kansas, Iowa, and Illinois. You talk about the great 
profits made by manufacturers, yet if you take the report of the 
commissioner of labor of Connecticut, and take a number of lead- 
ing manufacturing industries, cotton, wool, leather, rubber goods, 
boots, hardware, clocks, yor will find that the average earning 
of the capital is barely 6 per cent. Why, it was asserted here 
yesterday on the authority of Thomas G. Shearman that 25,000 
men owned half the wealth af the United States. According to 
that statement 25,000 men in this country own thirty billions of 
wealth. Why, the statement is its own refutation. 

Mr. DAVIS. Senator Ingalls says: 


Weare fast becoming the land of the rich and the home of the slave. 
Mr. PAYNE. Oh, do not quote tome any more of that speech 


1892. 


of Senator Ingalls which he made at the time the Kansas Legis- 
lafure was going to elect a Senator. [Laughter.] 

Mr. DAVIS. He made the same speech thirteen years before 
that, and repeated it at that time. 

Mr. PAYNE. Do not quote that speech to me, because there 
was not of SA ae rR init. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SIMPSON, No, there was no Republicanism in it, because 
he told the truth that time. ughter.] 

Mr. PAYNE. Now, Mr. Chairman, is a tariff act for protec- 
tion a benefit to the people of the United States generally? The 
theory of the tariff is to build up a home market for the pro- 
ducer at his own door. A little while ago I rode up through the 
State of lowa. As we went through the cuts of the railroad I 
looked to see whether I could discover the bottom of the soil. I 
could not see it as the cars went along. I got out at the town 
and went into a railroad cut and still failed to find the bottom, 
and I asked some of the people there if there was any place where 
I could find it. They referred me toa part of the cut 16 feet 
deep and there at the bottom of that railroad cut, at that depth, 
I found the bottom of that soil. They brought up some of their 
Iowa corn. Now, I was raised in a cornfield and I have seen a 

at deal of corn, yet that wasa maryel to me. It was too heavy 
or a walking stick but not much too short. 

I was born and brought up in Western New York, that beauti- 
ful lake region, that region which we regarded as almost the Gar- 
den of Eden; yet when I used to plow, as a boy, if the plow ran 
in 6 inches it was pretty sure to get down to hardpan, or else 
to the limestone rock. I asked myself how could our soil com- 
pete with that rich and exhaustless soil of the West? How 
could our farmers live? I knew also that a little farther east 
of us they had farms that stood up at an angle of 60°, and 
were covered with stones, and yet men were living upon them, 
and right there, on that land, are some of the beautiful homes 
that my friend from Tennessee spoke of as having been lately aban- 
doned. Iasked myself, how can we live in competition with that 
Western soil. But I looked about me and I saw our villages and 
our cities, I saw the smokestacks with their vapor floating to- 
ward the skies, I saw the glowing furnace, I heard the hum of 
busy industry, I saw the troops of laborers smiling as they re- 
turned to their homes. I entered those homes. I found carpet 
on the floors, I found a parlor organ or a piano in the best room, 
I saw that the people were living in comfort and plenty. I saw 
them co what was raised upon those neighboring tarma; 

I visited the farm on which I had lived when a boy, where we 
used toconfine ourselves to raising grain. What did I find there? 
The farmer upon that farm had his berry patch, he had his dairy; 
he was selling his cream and his butter in the neighboring city; 
he had his garden and garden truck; and let me state incident- 
ally, that the garden-truck products of this country amounted in 
1890 to $75,000,000. He was raising fowls, he was raising small 
fruit, he was marketing all those prođucts at the neighboring 
city; and I found that his income in 1891 more than doubled what 
my father could get out of the same farm in 1859. 

Nhat was the secret. These home industries built up right 
adjoining the farm, involving little transportation. Why, sir, 
ex-Governor Seymour, of my own State, who stood high in the 
Democratic party in ancient times, when the Democratic party 
of New York honored its statesmen—ex-Governor Seymour said: 

per dle Of Peres sad property. “Ibis the Marked tactor In whe 
ns 5 
diferenco between civilization and barbarism. 3 3 

Save your transportation by bringing the market right to the 
consumer, and what an element of wealth you have got in this 
country! i 

But the committee say they must put binding-twine on the free 
list. Why? My friend from Nebraska says they want to put 
somebody on this side of the House on record upon binding- 
twine. ell, now, that is a high ambition. I ted that 
was about the object; it is simply fishing for votes; that is all 
there is to it. Is anybody suffering because of the duty on bind- 
ing-twine? Why, let us go back a little. Binding-twine was 
first made in this country in 1878 to take the place of wire, pro- 
duced at 17 cents a pound; and there was a saving of 40 per cent 
to the farmer. We builtup the factories. Itcame in then under 
the general law at a duty of 24 cents a pound npon twine; and 
there was a duty of a cent and a quarter a pound upon manilla, 
three-fourths of a cent a pound upon sisal grass, and three-fourths 
of a cent a pound on jute. That was an ad valorem duty. 

We manufactured it all in this country down to the of 
the McKinley billin 1890. The Mills bill put these raw materials 
on the free list—manilla, jute, sisal grass, and sunn; and the 
Mills bill put a duty of 25 per cent on binding-twine, which at the 
present low price is 2 cents a pound. When we framed this 

‘t iniquitous” McKinley bill we put manilla and sunn and sisal 

ass and jute on the free list. When the bill finally became a 

w the duty upon binding-twine was seven-tenths of a cent a 
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pound—about a third of what it had been made in the Mills bill, 
with the same free raw material. 

That is one of the iniquities“ of the McKinley bill—seven- 
tenths of a cent a pound. Now, they want to remove that duty. 
Why? Dotheygiveyouanyreason? The National CordageCom- 

ny has bought up twenty-nine companies—owns them and does 

for them. We say in our report that there never has 
been any combination here to advance the price of binding-twine. 
Isittrue? Forty per cent according to Mr. Fitler, 50 per cent ac- 
cording to the National N Company, 50 per cent according 
to Maj. Pierce, of St. Louis, whom my friend over the way [Mr. 
CosB of Missouri] knows very well to be an honest, honorable 
man—50 per cent of all the twine made in this country is made 
outside of the Cordage Company. The competition is very sharp; 
it has been so for more than a year. Binding-twine went down 
from 134 cents a pound in December, 1890, to 7g cents a pound in 
May, 1891, at which price it remained during that year. 

I Phal “ase some statements in reference to binding-twine 
which bear out all these assertions. Fitler & Co., of Phila- 
delphia, say that they have already contracted for a large por- 
tion of their output (and they are the largest manufacturers in 
the United States) at even less than 74 cents pos parad- But 
manilla has gone up; sisal has increased in value; during the 
last month binding-twine is being held at a little higher figure— 
8 cents a pound. 

Gentlemen say that this duty, added to the cost of twine, makes 
a difference of a cent anacre tothe farmer. This is the bait that 
is held out tothe American farmer. See how he is relieved. 
Gentlemen propose to say to him,“ You have been marching u 
and down the earth; you have been robbed morning, noon, an 
night; every time you open your eyes, every time you close them, 
every time you eat a meal, every time you e a purchase, 
every time you breathe, you are robbed; we have come up here 
to give you this ificent relief. We propose to pùt wool on 
the free list, destroying your flocks, and binding-twine on the 
free list, making you a saving of a cent an acre.” 

Will there be a saving of a cent an acre to the farmers of the 
United States? Will any man here question the fact that where- 
ever there is competition in this country the price goes down to 
the very lowest notch? Men may form their trusts, but no trust 
can live in this country unless it is founded upon the principle 
of dividing between the consumer and the trust the amount t 
is saved by one organization, one centralization of capital, one 
set of clerks in the office. The Standard Oil Company lived 
for years, and why? Because they adopted this principle and 
furnished Sheers light to the American people. If this cord- 
age company should undertake to raise the price of twine and 
only one company is left out of the trust that one company will 
regulate the price. If the cordage company puts Bp the price 
of binding-twine beyond a fair profit competition will arise, new 
factories will spring up all over the land, and no farmer, no con- 
sumer, need fear a trust under these circumstances. ; 

But Belfast had a cordage company and they heard about this 
bin -twine business in this country. They sent a circular to 
our trade and told them what? Why, we will sell you binding 
twine at 5 cents a pound on shipboard; the duty, the freight, in- 
surance, transporting will cost about 1ł cents more, so that 6} 
cents will be the price fixed. With a duty of seven-tenths of a 
cent per pound they can still compete with our people. Belfast 
journals say that they propose to double their capital and capac- 

ty, and yos this Congress proposes to encourage them to trans- 
fer the business from this country to Belfast and Hongkong, 
where they run American machinery with native hands at $5 per 
mosth. They pro: to throw out of employment 7,009 people 
in this country, who are receiving to-day annual wages to the 
amount of $2,000,000, an industry that is built up and established 
here, in which millions of do are invested, in which this 
vast number of workmen are wr he and all of this to pick up 
afew farmers’ votes, to try to fool the farmer on the question of 
free binding-twine. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

r. PAYNE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CAPEHART. The gentleman made a statement, as I un- 
derstand it, that the price of binding-twine was in 1891 as low as 
74 cents Pa 

Mr. P E. Yes. 

Mr. CAPEHART. As amatter of fact it sold for from 11 to12 
cents a pound to the consumers. 

Mr. PAYNE. I appreciate thesuggestionand will answer it. 
The gentleman is ing of one thing and I am talking of an- 
other. Iam talking of the price of binding-twine at the factory 
as quoted in the trade journals of the United States for the whole 
season. Somefarmersdid pay II cents a pound. Why, IJ have a 
letter here from Maj. Pierce, whosold at Champaign, III., his hemp 
binding-twine as low as 64 cents a pound, and went to Dakota and 
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saw that same kind of twine selli 
id tribute to the middleman an 
ow does the taking off of seven-tenths of a cent a pound duty 


at 12 and 14 cents. It had 
the general retail dealer. 


to help the farmer in that t? Where is the relief that 
t will bring to him? Would it cut off the middleman or the 
grocer? 

Will it cut off the man who charges the profit against the 
farmer, because the farmer only pays for it a year or two years 
after itis delivered? It will not give any relief to the farmer, 
to the consumer. It can not possibly do so. Why? Because 
when you have succeeded in transferring your industry, when 

ou get it all over there across the water and have to pay the 
mporter his seven-tenths of a cent, which is less than 10 per 
cent on the finished article; when that is all done you simply 
transferit to the importer, and you cheat these 7,000 employés 
out of their daily bread in an established business. 

Now, Mr. Ch „that is the import of this bill. That is 
the effect of the bill if it be adopted. Why, of the 50,000 tons of 
binding-twine made here 7,000 tons are made of American flax 
and hemp; hemp raised where? Not in the East, but in Illinois, 
in Nebraska, in ota, in the Western States. 

A MEMBER. And in Kentucky. 

Mr. PAYNE. Les, in Kentucky. The better hemp raised in 
Kentucky. Maj. Pierce says in this letter, which I will print 
with my remarks, that his company is paying $8 a ton for that 
flax straw; 3 tons to the acre would be an average of $24 an acre. 
Why, it pays better than grain. But you drive him out of the 
business if you take off the seven-tenthsof acent duty. He says 
he did not make any money in the last year, but lost money sell- 
ing at 64 cents a pound. You want to put him in competition 
with the labor that is only one-half the cost in Belfast; you want 
to destroy the industry because of a little demagoguing in the 
next election. There is no other possible assignable reason for it. 

Oh, why can notyou have a little of the courage of conviction! 
Why, when this House was organized, did you send MILLS of 
Texas to the rear? Why did you do it? He had the courage to 
report his convictions in a bill in the Fiftieth Congress. hy, 
when you made up your Ways and Means Committee, did you 
try to get him to take second place, where he had been chair- 
man, and force him off of the committee? Where are your 
BRECKINRIDGES? Where is your BYNUM of Indiana, who the 
courage to come in here and report the Mills bill? You say you 
have an overwhelming majority. Why not have the courage of 

our convictions? You did not dare to frame a bill and put it 

side the McKinley bill, and go into the canvass of 1892. 

No, this sporadic pomu policy, taking up a few articles to get 
a few votes in a few localities and abandoning the t princi- 
ples of the party as enunciated by Grover Cleveland in 1888—Oh, 
what a co eous set of ple you are. What an iniquitous 
thing this McKinley bill must be that you have not, with your 
140 majority, ten able-bodied men who can go into the Commit- 
tee of Ways and Means and repors a complete tariff bill for the 
people of the United States. It isaconfession. It is a confes- 
sion of judgment on the part of the Democratic party. It is a 
confession of incompetency to deal with these great interests. 
It is a question of incompetency to deal with these great public 

uestions, and especially the tariff. Oh, have a little courage. 
me forth from out of your holes and present to the people of 
the United States the Democratic party in all its glory, as you 
say—in all its deformity say we over here. Have the courage. 
Report a general bill and not a few little bills. 
ut, Mr. Chairman, I am taking a great deal more time than 
I expected to when I commenced; and yet I do want to give our 
friends a little consolation from one of their own newspapers, 
the New York Times, a tariff-reform paper every day of the week, 
which believes in Grover Cleveland and believes in the Mills bill. 
What does that paper say about this attempt in the binding- 
twine business? 


As to the bill which puts binding-twine on the free list, it must besaid that 
such a measure does not deserve so high a place in a list of bills put forward 
as embodying the tariff policy of a great political party. This was the sec- 
ority ofthe committee. It has been 


ond bill prepared and accepted by the m: 

regard the committee as second in importance only to the bill relating 
to wool woolen And yet the removal of the insignificant duty on 
binding-twine could be of no service to the Western farmers whom the ma- 


jority members are supposed to have in mind. That duty 
tenths of a cent a pound. The removal of it would not perceptibly reduce 
the price of 8 „ 

As we have said before, substantially all that could be done for consumers 
of binding-twine changes in the tariff was done by the McKinley act. 
That act removed the duties on the raw materials out of which the farmers’ 
binding-twine is made—manila, sisal, sunn, and certain other vegetable 
fibers—and at the same time socut down the duty on the twine itself that this 
product is practically on the free list now. Those who think they can fool 
the farmers now 8 off the merely nominal duty of seven-tenths of a 
cent per pound—the weight of which may be shown by the fact that the 
price of such twine now ranges from 9 to 13 cents a pound—are building upon 
the assumption that the farmers can not understand some of the simplest 
provisions of the present tariff law. It was folly to waste time in the con- 
sideration of such a measure to the exclusion of the consideration of other 
suggested bills of real importance. 


is only seven- 


Will he allow me to suggest that it woul 


_ There is another extract from the same paper which I wish to 

insert, as to the cotton-tie industry: 
In a 
all rules of g 
es oE Toon sequence and 8 in tariff legisla- 


uct and at the same 
time 3 8 the raw mate out ot Which this prod- 


the co’ 


tinue to ‘apr tera such ties without any duty er the competition of 
t condition of the 


here, Cotton-ties are no og imported. 
calendar year 1890 was 33,824, pounds. In that year su 
tire demand was 9 by 3 In the calendar year 1891 the quantity 
imported was only 
e demand was 2 by domestic manufacturers. It does not escape 

our attention that will be cited by the devotees of McKinleyism as an 
admission in their favor. Wedo not contend that the McKinley tariff is 
wholly and TEET As to the cotton-tie industry we shall fee | more 
he ter. The fact to be considered by the Springer committee is that the 
cotton-ties used in this country are at the present time made here. The in- 
dustry is an Americanone. The removal of the duty without any relief to 
the manufacturer, so far as his raw material is concerned, would put an end 
to the domestic production of cotton-ties. The industry now carried on in 
this country would be transferred to Europe. 

Does the committee think that it can afford to stand, upon a pony which 
provides clearly for the transfer of an American indu. to England? Will 
such a policy command the votes of a majority of the American people? 


Mr. COMPTON. My good friend, I observe, is a little off on _ 
his voice. I think a slight interruption will help him, if he will 


allow me. 
tting a little hoarse. 


Mr. PAYNE. Les, I am 
Mr. COMPTON, When I sought to interrupt my friend a lit- 


tle while ago he seemed to think I had a newspaper clipping, and 
he was very much opposed to my readi newer r clippings. 

be well in connection 
with his extract from the Times to read the letter of David A. 
Wells to Mr. SPRINGER on that subject? We regard him as bet- 
ter authority than the New York Times. 

Mr. PAYNE. You can read thatin your own time. The dif- 
ference is that the Times article seems to have some sense in it. 

Mr. COMPTON. David A. Wells's letter has none, I suppose? 

Mr. PAYNE. I did not say anything about that. I leave you 
to say that. 

I have a letter here from the labor bureau of Nebraska, upon 
this same subject, which I would read if my friend [Mr, BRYAN] 
was here. I think I will Tread it anyway. This is a letter that 
came to them from the Nebraska Binder-Twine Company. I} 
incloses a letter. 

STATE OF NEBRASKA, 
BUREAU OF LABOR AND INDUSTRIAL STATISTICS, 
Lincoln, Nebr., January 6, 1891. 

DEAR SIR: Below you will find the substance of a letter received at this 
office from the Nebraska Binder Twine Company, which will furnish le 
WT had heretofore supposed thas Congressman from any State was sent $0 
3 for the purpose of securing legislation that — be of benefit to 
the State industries of which he was a representative, but it seems that the 
Congressmen from Nebraska take a different view of the matter, and their 
mission is to tear down for their own political izement those indus- 
tries which are of benefit to the very ones whose interests they claim to have 


at heart. 
[Copy.] 


“Weare much obliged for your effort in our behalf, and will appreciate 
any aid you may offer us toward retaining the duty on binding-twine. The 
Eastern manufacturers have obtained free raw materials and would now no 
doubt prefer fighting their foreign competitors with twine onthe free list 
toha the West engage largely in manufacturing twine from . 
hemp. e have demonstra: that hemp can be wn successfully in the 
Platte Valley and that binder twine mi emp is better than that 
made from any other fiber except pure manilla, and su or to that in that 
hemp is stronger after the knot is tied, and is entirely insect proof, while 
crickets y cut la and sisal some seasons very badly. 

‘The company grew and had grown about Fremont, in 1889, 270 acres of hemp; 
in 1889, 700 acres; both seasons the cleaned fiber to Eastern manufac- 
turers. In 1890 the company got over 2,000 acres at Fremont, North Bend, 
and Godfreys. 

The company has put ma set of the latest improved twine machinery 
and made that crop into binder twine, selling lower to the farmers of Ne- 
braska than they ever bought twine. In 1891 the company had inagain 
over 2,000 acres of hemp, from which itis working an exceedingly we arti- 
cle of binder twine, which will sell at a reasonable priceno matter how high 
other makes of twine may be sold. 

y One moroa & han 55 ä ch 
a large part o expense the old methods, was o! 
eral manager, and insures abilit 


e from 


hemp, which saves 
ginated by our gen- 
to supply the best 1 4 8 5 of hemp twine 
at a price much lower than would be possible except the old hand meth- 
ods of handling and cle: . The com y makes 3, to 4,000 pounds of 
twine per day, and employ steadily, rousing all of its machinery, sixty hands, 
and when pulling crop about as DRN more. 
*‘ NEBRASKA BINDER TWINE COMPANY, 
M. JEROME, General Manager.” 
This letter was sent to Rey. Luther P. Ludden, deputy commissioner. 


Very truly, yours, 
H. F. DOWNS, Chief Clerk. 
Hon. CHARLES F. MANDERSON, 


United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have occupied much more time than I 
expected in the discussion of this subject, and yet I want to say a 
few words more. 

The Republican party believe in protection to American in- 
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dustries. They do not care who knows it or in what State it is 
published. They believe the same thing from one end of the 
country to the other. They put it into their platforms; they 
write it into the law when they have the power todoso. They 
believe in itfrom principle. They believe it brings the great- 
est good to the greatest number; to the farmer, to the mechanic, 
to the laboring man. They believe it does not foster or encour- 
age trusts, but on the contrary that it opens up the door of com- 
petition between the people so widely that no trust can exist, if 


the trust contemplates puting up the price of an article beyond 
what it ought fairly to be. 
This is the tion of the Republican party. We believe what 


the Democratic once believed, that the best way to raise a 
revenue is to raise it by a tariff. 

They say, Put it on the necessities of life which we can not 
raise in this country, such as sugar, tea, coffee, the same as it is 
done under the English system.” We say No; raise your rev- 
enue by putting it on the industries that can be successfully fol- 
lowed in this country, and put it up sufficiently to make up the 
difference in the wage cost, so you will pay 1 revenue and at 
the same time you build up the country.“ at is what the Re- 
publican party believes. That is what we contend for. 

The pon uean from Nebraskain closing his speech yesterday 
said: Democracy is king; long io Democracy = In antithesis 
to that, remembering the immortal words of Lincoln at Gettys- 


burg, remembering the traditions of the Republican party, writ- 
out in every line of 8 that they have ever enacted, 
the Republican party . e people are the kings; long live 
the people!” [Loud applause on the Republican side.] 
APPENDIX. 
Prices for I. C. coke tin plate in New York, 1891, per box. 
$5.20 | September 5. 45 
— 5.35 | October 35 
5.35 | November 
5.35 | December 


Prices of same in Liverpool same year as published in Ryland'’s Trade Circular. 


$4.14 | May 233 8. September 4 2 
4.32 June 8. - 3.71 | October 3 92 
4.32 July 4 3.71 | November 7. 3.22 
4.32 | August 1 3.22 "at POS a3 


nest price of charcoal I. C. tin plate reported by Ryland’s Iron Trade Circu- 
ry xe lar, January 16, 1892, at ——— 7 


{From London Economist of adit 1890, and same journal February 6, 


Fall in foreign wool prices from January 4, 1890, to February 6, 1892. 


` Feb. 6, 
1892, per 
pound. 
ENGLISH WOOLS. 
Cents. Cents. 
Fieeces Southdown hoggs...-.............--..-.-. 2 to 26 2 -o s 
Half-bred hogg aa --| 22 to 24 20 to 21 
Half-bred wethers — 2 to 24 20 
r — 2 to 24 19 10 20 
uthdown ewes and wethers 2 to27 | 21 to 20 
Leicester ewes and wethers ....................... 21 to 2318 to 19 
73 | 36} to 53 27 
34 | 30 to 31 9 
€ 30 20 to% 20 
Greasy ate GO —.—..——.—5.ͤ—ͥ.u—. 2 14 28 5 E 
6e. a a tol 27 
South Australia: Greasy avera; 19 12 to13 1 
New Zealand: ni 2 
to 44 30 to 81 291 
to 215 to 16 7 
to 47 32 to 34 28 
to 21 16 tol? 29 
to 18 11 to 12 334 
34 to 35}| 27 to 28 20 
to 18 13 tol4 23 
to 30 | 26 to 28 67 
to 28 24 to 25 11 
to 2419 t0 20 12) 
to 20 17 to 18 10 


An average fall on all these foreign wools of 19 per 


f 


From Bulletin of National Association of Wool Manufacturers and also 
from Boston Commercial Bulletin.] 


Fluctuations in prices of American wools from January 4, 1890, to February 


6, 1892. 
Jan. 4, 1890, | Feb. 6, 1892, | Fall or 
per pound. | per pound. | rise. 
Ohio, Pennsylvania, and West Virginia: Cents. Cents. Per cent. 
XXX, and pick-lock . eo 37} 82 to 34 9 
34 to 35 29 to 30 14 
32 to 33 28 to 29 12 
38 to 39 35 to 36 8 
34 33 to% 1 
21 to 23 20 to2l 4 
Ons Unmerchantable -2-0-0 25 to 26 23 toe 7 
0: 
Combing, No. II and } blood 41 to 42 38 9} 
Combing, No. 2} blood 37 to 38 35 8 
1 Dela e ina 1 88 30 to 37 33} to 34) 7 
chigan, New York, and New England: 
X and above 29 to 31 26 to 27 13 
No.1... 35 to 37} 34 to 35 i 
ý 33 32 to 33 1 
21 to 23 19 to20 13 
23 to 24 21 to 2 8 
chigan: 
Combing, No. I and 39 to 40 36 10 
Combing, No. 2} bl 34 to 35 34 3 
Delain 34 to 35 32 to 324 7 
29 to 30 27 to 28 6} 
27 to 28 26 to 27) 2 
24 23 4 
29 to 30 27 to28 67 
27 to 28 25 to 26 7 
k 20 to 23 23 7 
Texas (scoured basis): 
Spring, fine, 12 months 58 to 60 60 “st ? 
Spring, fine, 6 to 8 months X 53 to 55 55 to57 
Spring, medium, 12 months i 55 to 57 53 7 
S medium, 6 to 8 months. q 50 to 52 51 to53 +2 
C— ĩ — ES > 2 48 to 50 50 to 53 *6 
r dengan Snan ia 45 to 47 45 to 48 1 
California (scoured basis): 
Spring, Northern, free, 12 months 58 to 60 58 to 60 0 
Spring, Northern, free, 6 to 8 months 53 to 55 55 to 57 “4 
Southern, 12 months 55 to 58 56 to 58 1 
Southern, 6 to 8 month 53 to 55 50 to 53 4 
ES 48 to 50 45 to 50 3 
83 to 40 35 to 40 *3 
57 to 58 58 to 60 21 
5 to 56 55 0 
58 to 60 55 to 56 10 
54 to 56 50 1 
60 to 62 60 tof 0 
58 to 60 57 to 58 3 
55 to 56 53 5} 
57 to 60 58 to 60 + 
56 to 57 55 to 57 
53 to 55 50 to 52 5 
18 to 24 18 3 
14 to 16 15 to 16 *3 
27 to 28 27 to 28 0 
58 to 62 60 to 62 211 
53 to 57 50 to 55 4 
40 to 45 43 to 46 80 
Bing. 40 to 43 40 to 43 
Fine combing 52 to 58 50 to 53 9 
Western, extra. 55 to 58 53 to 55 5 
Western, super 40 to 50 40 10 45 6 
Western, low... 20 to 30 20 to 25 8 
An average fall on all the domestic grades of 4} per cent. Advance. 


Statement 9 
months, di 


the price per pound of binders-twine in Chicago market 
tring the years 1890 and 1891, in less than carload lots. * 


[Chicago Journal of Commerce.] 


Months. | 1890, | 1891 Months. 1890. | 1891 

Ots. Cts. 

13: 7 

1 7 

1 7 

13 7 

1 7 

1 7 
Quoted as “Twine Americans Hemp” since February 20, 1891. The quota- 


tion of this twine by the carload up to February, 1891, was one-half cent 
ponad less than smaller lots. Since that time carload lots have not been 
quoted. 


THE BELFAST ROPEWORK COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Belfast, Ireland, January &, 1892. 


DEAR Sm: Ha been compelled to refuse numerous large orders for 
binders-twine from United States ee for this year's delivery, we find it 
necessary to take into serious consideration the question of erecting a mill 
inorder to supply such requirements in the future. 

These orders we are obliged to refuse, since their execution would have 
disturbed our ord business, which is a miscellaneous one, and would 
have compelled us to ppoint many of our old and valued customers 
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Weare, however, desirous of ob small orders for this season's deliv- 


ery, so that you will have an opportunity of judging of the quality of our 
manufacture, and of asce: the cost at which our can be laid 
down in your ware 
Our aars prices read as under: 
Manilla er-twine (about 650 feet to the pound), 5 cents per pound; 
Sisal binder-twine (about 550 feet to the pound), 4 cents pee poe 
free on board Liverpool. Payment by ninety days’ sight net or less 2} 
per cent discount for cash d 


ocuments. 
These prices are subject to alteration without advice, consequent upon the 
S Ito New York is, roughly, 25c. ton. Marin 
e rer poo ew Vor ro y: n. e 
ce about three-fourths per 100 ands.” 2 — 
se gah duty to United States we understand is seven-tenths of a cent per 


Sone of our iy! alec pear bia will have the pleasure of waiting upon you 
shortly, and in the mean time any suggestions which you may have to offer 
will 8 . 6 
ours respectfully, for the company, 
i W. J. MARTIN, Secretary. 


— 


Extract from the Belfast Northern Whig.] 


The Northern Whig, a 
in its issue of Feb 1 a notice of the 22 eee Company, which 


purpose p- 
plying binding-twine suitable to the United States requirements, the recent 
reduction of import duty upon same into the United States ha now en- 
abled British manufacturers to compete successfully with the United States 
makers. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA., February 25, 1892. 

DEAR SIR: Yours of the 20th instant came duly to hand. In answer to 
question No. 1, we to map onak the number of people employed in the fac- 
tories of the United States, that manufacture rope and t is estimated 
to be about 7,000, one-half of whom we should ju to be men, whose wages 
average 810 to #12, all other hands 80 to $8 per week. 

2. Price for twine for the season of 1892 can not, at this early date, be safely 
estimated. Wehave sold a large s poruon ot oo pany cheaper than it was 
ever sold in the United S other outside have done the same. For 
reason of failure of jute crop prices have since advanced. 
price by the manufacturer 
would be lem tars higher than last year, when we had 20,000 tons carried over 
from 1 w the largecrop of 1891 consumed. 


in land, France, Germany, Canada, 
It is largely in every civilized country on the globe. 
Yours, truly, 


EDWIN H. FITLER & CO. 
Mr. S. G. BROOK, 


8 
Chief of Bureau, Washington, D. C. 


Charles E. Pearce, attorne: and counsellor at law, 310 Olive street, St. 
t Tons, Mo.) j 8 


Sr. Lovis, February 21, 1892. 
My DEAR SIR: Your favor of the 19th is to hand this m . I inclose 
TEA y of letter to Senator HISCOCK, of ber 1, 1890. It was read 
the mate and printed in the RECORD of that week. The statements 
therein are correct, ex Leng Reg pba DO MANOGA AE NOTAI STORD 
1. The total output of hemp der-twine, made for the season of 1891, was 
6,000 tons, as nearly as I can It would have twice 


producers and man 
can not afford to 


lost money, and a number of milis quit. e] 
beca sisal fiber 
ugust, 


for 12 to 14 cents, which I know were 
8 cents. 


terial, 
higher; sisal is 5} to 5} cents in New York and at that price sisal twin 


ins ý 
The manufacturer will therefore go to the scra; 
terial market is pak 


stock jute butts that are usually sold from ij to ig cents 
The hard fi “iyi o Pag ms 

marketon jute 
mand for other fibers, and the consequence is that all 
foreign fibers are very high N 

It is not true that manufacturers have ever made large profitson twine. In 
1890, when sisal twine was quoted at 12 cents a pound, raw sisal was 10 cents in 
New York, and outstand contracts for high-priced fiber occasioned a 
heavy loss to manufacturers even at that price. 

As an economic proposition, the way to make cheaper twine is to develop 
the growth of American hemp. It makes a better twine and is fag hh by 
all who use it. Our experience of four years enables us to give ble data. 
In Illinois it is a more profitable crop corn or other grains, paying #20 
per acre, with less expense of uction. 

There was from 10,000 to 12,000 acres of hemp grown in Illinois in 1891. We 

y farmers #8 per ton of 2,000 pounds for hemp straw. Fair lands will pro- 
uce from 2} to 3} tons of straw to acre, and that amount is 
afact. Good hemp iand will produce from 700 to 900 pounds of fiber to acre. 
It costs about one-fourth of a cent to decorticate the W. We advertise to 


roe poa of 38 ton for good average hemp; and farmers who are 
—— say that it pays them more money than grains. 


en who 
ore P Ader will 


of all kinds, from a cable to merchant 
creased op in 
from . would in a few years make 


If the contemplated action is to strike at the National Cordage Company it 
should be known that there are more spindles outside of that institution than 
init. The action involves all cordage, and one of the most ancient and hon- 
ored of American industries. Binder-twine is but a slight advance beyond 
rope yarn, and as binder-twine the latter would come in, needing only the last 
stage of manufacture in rope production. 

The National Cordage Company would be the last to feel the blow. The 
first that would go down are the dent concerns, which, in so far 
as competition goes, have brought prices down. 

The hard fiber manufacturers have tried hard to kill out the hem e, 
and have even gone so far as to throw on the market large quantities of in- 
ferior jute twine, branding it as hemp twine, so as to discreditthe latter. But 
hemp twine has won the fight, and now stands approved and recommended 
by ces, associations, and farmers everywhere. 

Very truly, yours, 


Hon. S. E. PAYNE. 


CHAS. E. PEARCE. 


From the Omaha Bee, February 24, 1892.] 
HEMP GROWING AND BINDER-TWINE. 

The Fremont binder-twine f: has introduced a new and important in- 
dustry into our State, and has made homp growing profitable to Nebraska 
farmers. It claims, furthermore, to have n the instrumentality by which 
the price of binding-twine to Nebraska farmers has been reduced fully 2 cents 
per pound. Not only so, but it has steadfastly adhered to the policy of 


only Nebraska wn hemp, there the growers of hemp a home 
market. The mont Binder e Company as a home institution de- 
serves enco ent, 


uragem 
It is further announced that the experiment at Fremont has been sufficiently 
fitable to warrant the establishment of additional factories in this State. 
earney, ft, and other cities are negotiating for such industries. 
Within a few years the manufacture of binding-twine will become an import- 
ant element in our commercial prosperity unless Congress shall remoye the 
— having resided in the State Put & short period, could 
mgressman BRYAN, the ut a short pe: co 

ever ted to know of all its industries. In th 

Tiling: 


ure, if passed, p-producing 

If he wishes to represent his constituents’ wishes he 
tempts to strike down these new and important aie? ae The Nebraska 
company has refused to enter the cordage trust. Itis a home institution. 
It deserves to succeed. It will succeed if keeps its hands off. 


[Chelsea Jute Mills, manufacturers of jute products, 319 Broadway.] 
New YORK, February 26, 1892. 


My DEAR MR. PAYNE: Please find herewith copy of my letter, September 4, 
1890, to Senators DAVIS and WASHBURN. The tions of the manufacturing 
of jute twine vary, of course, from year 21 ; at present the price ot raw jute 
(owing to cro failure) is higher than it been in fifteen or twenty years 


or longer, an 1 — of Sisal ee, low, so that no one could afford to 
any aes Henge ding-twine y unless they were so fortunateas to have 
bought their jute last summer. 


the jute trust, so ed, which embraced manufacturers of cotton-bagging, 

who used only jute butts (which is the stubble of the jute plant). 
Primarially. jute binding-twine should not be placed on the free list, be- 

cause if unsized it is almost identically the same as roving (with the ex 

tion of the twist), from which all jute products are made. eref su 

a bill would injure the whole jute industry, if it did not a ruin it. As 


‘ou know, we make ts, bags, burla yarns, etc. These are the 
arent staples of the jute ten — and jared -twine an small 
t. Wecan not believe it will be the — of the committee to frame 


Yours, very truly, 


Hon. SERENO E. PAYNE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. RAYNER. Mr. Chairman, I simply arise to submit a few 
neral remarks upon the tariff bills that are now before us. It 
is my purpose to say that we ought not to be in the slightest 
degree restrained by any apprehension that we are wasting time 
in an attempt to reduce the tariff, and that the bills that the com- 
mittee has framed will be defeated in the Senate even if passed 
by the House. I do not believe that this will be the case if the 
changes are properly formulated; but, even if it were so, I would 
say let us proceed in the performance of our duty, and again an- 
nounce to the people the unshaken and steadfast devotion of the 
party to the cause of tariff reform. The day has arrived when 
thousands of our countrymen who have been confused, deceived, 
and intimidated have become instructed and enlightened 5 
this issue, and have no longer any fear as to the result of a policy 


FRANK L. BABBOTT. 
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which we as a party are pledged to promote and advance when- 
ever we are invested with the power that will enable us to do so. 

That we will soon this power I have nodoubt, and until 
we do obtain it it becomes our duty to take our place upon the 
field, and with the weapons of reason and of truth to advance 
upon the foe, dependent not upon the mercenaries that we can 

re or the recruits that we can draft, but upon the ep Bed of 
our purpose and upon the volunteers whom patriotism direct 
into our ranks. 

Of course monopoly is against us, and from the moment that 
an attack is made upon it we may expect to see from its citadel 
its poisoned shafts flying thick and fast. Money, the tremen- 
dous power of centralized wealth, is against us. Interest after 
interest, who for a quarter of a ora ee been levying their 
toll at the ports of entry of this Republic, resolved to perpetuate’ 
their partnership with the Government, a partnership that long 
since should have been dissolyed by every constitutional limita- 
tion, are combined against us; but with us, greater than the 
whole opposing combination, stand the people, the unpurchas- 
able ple, revolting against a continuance of the present sys- 
tem in every locality where the ballot is undefiled and where a 
freeman’s suffrage is not for sale. 

Now, I desire to state with all candor that I believe that the 
representatives of the Republican paly in this House are pər- 
fectly sincere in their conviction that a protective tariff is for 
the bestinterests of the country and of the various constituencies 
whom they represent, and in anything that I may say upon this 
subject I do not desire to be considered for one moment as assail- 
ing the motives of any member of the opposition. Iwantit, how- 
ever, clearly and mutually understood that we are equally sincere 
in our determination to resist, by every lawful means within our 
power, the continuance of this system; that we stand here united, 
without a single isolated exception, resolved that this shall again 


be made the amount issue between the parties; that upon 
this great field of controversy we are again willing to meet you 
in fair and open combat, that if the same weapons are em- 


loyed and the same arts of warfare resorted to as have been 
hit erto used for the purpose of defeating us that no flag of truce 
shall go up and no compromise shall be offered, but that un- 
daunted and undismayed we will again and again throwdown the 
challenge of discussion until the day will eventually come when 
the commerce of this great country shall unclasp the fetters that 
enslave it, when the ranks of labor will no longer be cajoled and 
led astray by catchwords and Dy ATODOL, aud when the people 
shall be Iibsrated and disenthralled. 

You gentlemen who lashed the McKinley bill through this 
House 1 implored your constituents not to visit upon it a 
hasty judgment, but to await with patience the beneficent re- 
sults that you claimed would attend its operation. With the 
business and icultural interests of the country suffering and 
depressed, with wages going down instead of going up, with a 
dissipated surplus and a plundered Treasury, the patience of the 
peo T hab become exhausted, and the time has arrived for the 
striking of a balance and the statement of an account. You say 
that high tariff lowers prices and raises wages. Now, select the 
items of this bill and give us the low prices and the high wages 
that this high tariff has made. 

As I understand the situation you passed this bill in the con- 
fident expectation that the country would ratify its enactment, 
but our presence in this Hall attests the fact that your princi- 

have repudiated your unauthorized contract, and we are now 
re, not as the agents of the syndicates and interests that pro- 
cured its e, but as the accredited representatives of the 
ple who arose to the confines of this Republic and recalled 
m this House the majority who forced this legislation upon the 
country. The actors are gone, but the act still lives upon the 
statute book. It has been said that this great revolution in pub- 
lic sentiment can not be attributed to any such a cause as this. It 
has been charged that the case was not properly presented; that 
the evidence had not been submitted, and that the verdict was 
premature. 

Mr. Speaker, history has admonished us over and over again 
that the people have had a habit fora long time in free countries 
of rendering just such precipitate verdicts as this. They real- 
ized that they were not consulted in this business, they were 
ignored; they were willing to compromise upon easy terms; their 
overtures were rejected and they rebelled, and the echoes of their 
rebellious protest are ringing through this Hall summoning us 
to action. It was charged the Fiftieth Congress, while the 
Mills bill was in pre tion, that the Democratic committee re- 
fused to give a hearing to the 3 who were interested 
in the continuance of high duties. Now, I charge that the peo- 
ple never framed aline of the McKinley bill; thatinevery change 
upon the schedules it manifests the most supreme contempt of 
and indifference to their rights, and instead of affo the 
slightest relief from exacting burdens it aggravates the paling 


yoke that monopoly has fastened around the consumers of this 


eountry. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, what can be done about it? Icould easily determine this 
in 7 eet mind if we had the power to pass a bill in the House 
and Senate that would give the people relief. I would never 
trifle piecemeal with the tariff. I would take it up all along the 
line, and I would give the people every article of necessity and 
of consumption upon the schedules with as low a duty as it was 
possible to place upon them consistently with the requirements 
of Government honestly administered. But we are not in power, 
and the committee has seen proper to select single items of ab- 
solute necessity and importance to the consumer, and to send 
them into the Senate with reduced duties, and upon this plan so 
formulated my belief is that there is a prospect anda possibility 
at least of partial relief, and that Senators will not Cope the’ 
requirements of their own localities and constituencies demand- 
ing lower duties upon the particular articles in which they are 
interested, and that thus, step by step, by breaking the links that 
compose it, we may break the chain that is enslaving the com- 
merce and oppressing the homes of our countrymen. 

Lower the duties upon the implements of husbandry and the 
utensils of the farm, and let us see what position the represent- 
atives from the great agricultural States of the West will as- 
sume upon this question. Take off the infamous duty upon tin 
pes and let us see whether the people who consume the canned 

ood products of the East have any influence with the public 
servants whom they have chosen to represent them. Take the 
duty off of that grade of South American wool that would vastly 
cheapen the product of the New England mills, and let us see 
whether Senators who will not listen to the voice of the people 
will not at least make some concession to the manufacturing 
8 through whose influence they retain their places in the 
nate. 

But it is said that we must not reopen this question, that it 
will unsettle the business interests of the country. Let me tell 
vou that they will continue to remain unsettled until the affairs 
of the people are settled. Whenever we pass such legislation as 
will meet with the approval of the people, then the business in- 
terests of the country are safe; but so long as we permita favored 
class of business interests to oppress and plunder the people, so 
long will they revolt until monopoly is driven from its throne. 
You talk to me about business interests. Why this mistaken 
policy has done more to depress the business interests of the 
country than every other cause combined. It has closed upon us 
the highways of the ocean, so that when an American ship enters 
a foreign port the pirate’s ensign proclaims that we will give no 
quarter and show no mercy to the trading nations of the earth. 

It has destroyed American shipbuilding by levying an enor- 
mous tribute upon Mediterranean ores and until lately by taxing 
everything that enters into the construction of a ship, as has been 
well said, from the wire in her stays to the brass in her taffrail log, 
so that it is . for us to compete on the ocean with the 
vessels that are built upon the banks of the Mersey and the Thames 
and the Clyde and so that our merchant marine, once the recog- 
nized monarch of the sea, is now with all the artificial stimulus 
that subsidies can give it, the merest toy that plays upon the 
waters. [Applause. 

Looking at the arrogant insolence of these monopolists, with 
their unbending grip upon every product that and nature 
gave to man, one would sup at Providence had decreed 
that this vast empire from sea to sea should belong to them, and 
that by virtue of their eminent domain they should have the 
A lo right to lock us out from intercoursewith mankind. They 
tell us that our flag shall not cross the sea, and proclaim with 
blazing letters that America shall not trade with the nations of 
the world, so that monopoly might thrive at home. They have 
shut us out from the North and from the South, so that the 
Western prairie man to-day can not buy a plank of Canadian 
lumber except with the permission of a syndicate that has mo- 
nopolized millions of acres of the lumber regions of the West, and 
not a pound of South American wool can cross our shores except 
at the price that a wool-growers’ combination in commanding 
terms dictates to an American Congress. Who has been bene- 
fited by all this labor? I deny it. 

The gentleman from Maine the other day dwelt upon the fav- 
orable effect that our high protective tariff had upon the wages 
of the mechanic and the laborer in the protected industries of 
the country. Upon examination I find no such beneficial results; 
but, on the contrary, I am reliably informed that at various and 
numerous places since the e of the McKinley bill the effect 
of this legislation has been to reduce instead of ing the stand- 
ard of wages. 

I am informed, for instance, that in the pottery works of Tren- 
ton wages have been cut down 22 per cent. At the Otis Iron 
and Steel Works, at Cleveland, wages have been reduced 30 per 
cent. At the iron works at Allentown there has been a uc- 
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tion of 10 per cent. Among the steel-workers at Chattanoo 
there has been a reduction of 10 per cent. At the Steelton, Beth- 
lehem, and Pottstown iron works there has been a similar reduc- 
tion. Among the ribbon-weavers of Paterson wages have’ been 
cut down 15 per cent. Among the spinners of Lowell wages have 
‘been largely reduced, and among the Providence weavers along 
strike was the only thing that prevented a large reduction in 
their income. 

Thus I could proceed from protected industry to protected in- 
dustry and show conclusively the truth of the proposition that 
I have always contended for, and that is, that our high tariff has 
had no ble effect upon the standard of American wages, but 
that the American mechanic earns every dollar of wages that 
he receives, because he works longer, harder, and more skill- 
fully, “ a rule, than any other meehanic in the world. [Ap- 

lause. 

z I say to you to-day that with an average protection more than 
four tios the difference between the price of home and foreign 
labor, it is a rare thing that a New England operative has been 
able to accumulate a sufficient sum to buy or build a home, and 
while the price of sinnige and of lumber lands has risen 300 
per centin the protected lumber fields of our country, the wages 
of the man who fells the trees and hauls the cordage has depre- 
ciated to such an extent that, while Mr. Alger, at the h of 
the lumber syndicate, was laying down to the iast Congress a 
tariff schedule to protect his industry, the laborer who makes 
his profits for him was destitute and starving in untenanted for- 
est wilds amid the rigors of a Western winter. 

This is protection to American industries and this is the prin- 
ciple that hundreds and thousands of laboring men marched to 
the polls tosupport. I know that they now see the error of their 
ways. With wages going down instead of going up, with the 

rices of consumption going up instead of going down, the truth 
hae been revealed and a — of intelligent revolt has been 
aroused. I hear from all along the line that the skilled me- 
chanic of the Northern mills and the experienced laborer of the 
Pennsylvania furnaces are putting this conundrum to their em- 

loyers. Where is the fulfillment of your broken promises? 
Fon led us to the polls like cattle to the shambles and pledged 
us that Republican success meant a higher scale of wages and an 
end of lockouts and of strikes. tappioin] 

Now, where is the scale and where is the end? You have 
petitioned Congress from year to year to run the duty up because 
you claimed that you were entitled to the difference between the 
cost of home and foreign labor. Now, let us have this difference. 

. This is the proclamation, Mr. Speaker, that is ringing through 
the New England mills; and I tell you, as an observant historian 
once said, that all great political and economical reforms come 
in from the country towns; so this reform, commencing where 
this system has been most abused, from Massachusetts and New 
Hampshire villages, where its beneficiaries have been growing 
richer and its victims have been 33 poorer, will start upon 
its mission, and it will ually sweep through every p 
where intelligent labor is employed, until the day come 
when through the medium of a free and untrammeled ballot this 
whole system when exposed to view will dissolve beneath the 
penetrating light of reason and be made to crumble beneath the 
well-directed blow of the American mechanic. 

Public opinion has moved slowly and cautiously upon this 
subject. It advances with measu steps, but when it does re- 
solve it is no coward, and when it strikes it is with fearless de- 
termination. It is with us naon this issue. Intelligence is 
spreading upon the wings of lightning. At every country store 
and farmyard, at every country court and crossroad, this eco- 
nomic system İs bein R Sager by those whom it has impover- 
ished and 9 As far as I am concerned I plead for the 
emancipation of American commerce. Free it and the ships 
will spring into existence without bounties and without subsi- 
dies to carry it across the sea. 

I, for one, shall hail the day, not when we will deal upon terms 
of reciprocity with the Governments of Spain and Brazil and the 
Do on of Canada, but when the flag of the Union shall be fly- 

ing from the masthead in every port of entry of the civilized 
piona, and when the handiwork of the American mechanic, now 

ettered and manacled, languishing for want of light and freedom, 

shall be exposed in ever r and emporium where skill and 
ingenuity are appreciated and rewarded, a successful competitor 
for the markets of the world. 

Now, while these wool and woolen schedules are under consid- 
eration by the House, I desire just to say a few words upon them, 
and that is, that notwithstanding the touching and exquisite 
pathos with which the gentleman from Maine has dwelt upon 
the virtues and philanthropy of the woolen manufacturers of 
this country, the truth is that the woolen industries, ever since 
they have been receiving compensatory duties have been method- 
CaS and consistently robbing the farmer; and they, in turn, 
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have been robbed of their rightful profits by being artificially 
confined to the restricted territory of a home market, when 
there is no reason on the earth why they should not have the 
markets of every country for the distribution of their products. _ 

Just think of it! Our exports of textiles amount to absolutely 
nothing, while Great Britain, with free raw materials, is ex- 
porting hundreds of millions of woolen goods per annum and ex- 
porting them almost within reach of our shores to the South 
American Republics, with whom, by every iaw of nature and 
of commerce, we should have free and unrestricted intercourse. 
Why is this? I will tell you. Because we are the only civilized 
nation upon the face of the globe, with the exception of Spain, 
that levies a tariff duty upon raw materials. And why do we 
levy this tariff duty upon raw materials; and why can we not 
make our raw materials free? 

I think that I can also tell you that. It is because they are 
simply a link in the adamantine chain of protection that is 
stretched around this country and that is- 2 to death its 
efforts for gopor: We can not withdraw a link, because 
every link is owned by an interest and they are all bound up in 
this corrupt combination to such an extent that they are pledged 
to protect one another. In this systemof aray they are afraid 
to manumit a ange slave for fear that the people, once realizing 
what commercial freedom means, would eventually sweep the 
whole institution from the face of the Republie. [Applause.] 

Wecan not afford to temporize upon this issue. e must main- 
tain the courage of our convictions. If, however, we stand upon 
this rock with faltering footsteps, ready to abandon it for some 
convenient ambush where the enemy can not see us, and from 
which we may conduct a guerilla warfare, we might as well take 
to the quicksands, for the party will never find another rock that 
will not disintegrate beneath its touch. It is not a question of 
policy; it is a question of principle. If we are willing to lower 
the tariff in everyone else’s district, but to keep up the duties in 
our own, then we might as well ring down the curtain upon the 
comedy and disband. If we are tariff reformers in each other“ 
districts, but protectionists in our own, we might as well hasten 
to our homes and let our constituencies send others here who 
think more of their country than they do of their places. 

What is a party without principle? What is it to be a Demo. 
erat or Republican, if it is only a question of plunder? And I 
pray you what difference is there between the parties at this 

our, except that the one is for protection to monopoly and the 
other is for protection to the poopie: I challenge you at this 
moment to eliminate the issue of revenue reform and to give me 
a single definition that will distinguish the two parties, the one 
from the other. The Republican party has assumed a bold and 
defiant stand upon this matter. Now, let us do likewise and 
meet them upon the field. They return to their constituents 
and tell them to their faces, We will not give you lower prices 
upon the articles of consumption.” Now, let us return to ours 
and tell them we shall give them to you if you will only invest 
us with the power that enable us to do so. They came hera 
at the last Presidential nomination and fluttered in this Cham- 
ber the emblem of protection to American industries. Now, let 
us raise the standard of protection to the American consumer. 
and I predict that from commonwealth to commonwealth it will 
become the harbinger of victory. [Loud applause.] 

Let me say in conclusion, as far as I am concerned, having read 
the Constitution of my country at the institution of learning that 
Thomas Jefferson founded, having made it the study of my boy- 
hood and the meditation of maturer years, I never have be- 
lieved that the patriots who framed that instrument ever contem- 
plated that the generations of freemen who succeeded them should 

perpetually taxed to enrich the selected favorites of the Gov- 
ernment. Iam fora tariff for revenue, and not for a tariff fo: 
protection to monopoly. Any other construction is a perversion 
and a falsehood, and will, sooner or later, bring us to the thres- 
hold of a contest for the Constitution that will involve the very 
life of this Republic. It is to-day so distorted and disfigured that 
those who brought it into life would hardly recognize it as their 
. We are the Democracy of the Constitution. 

e must gather around it and preserve it inviolate and unpro- 
faned. We must watch its pillar as the Roman sentinels watched 
the pillars of the Roman temple, so that no sacrilegious hand 
shall blast or hew it down; and if we can once and for all time 
to come impress upon the people that this instrument must be 
kept intact as handed down to us by Madison and Randolph, by 
Mason and by Pinckney and by Rutledge, and if I can be of the 
slightest service in that direction then in the accomplishment 
of that mission, whether in the hourof exultation or in the hour 
of defeat, I for one shall be sufficiently compensated if I never 
receive another honor at the hands of my countrymen. [Pro- 
longed applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. E S. Mr. Chairman, those who favor a complete and 


speedy revision of the present system of protection may differ 
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as to the correctness of methods to be employed to accomplish 
that result, but there ear be no difference of opinion among 


them as to the merits of this bill. The slighest consideration 
of its provisions will not only show that it is in advance of any- 
thing the most ardent tariff reformer has yet proposed, but that 
its importance was not overestimated by a leading tariff reform 
journal, which has pronounced it the best tariff measure pre- 
sented during the century. It seeks to inaugurate no new or 
untried policy; it proposes no experiment of doubtful propriety; 
but fully justified by precedents here and elsewhere, it proposes 
a forward movement against the most strongly fortified position 
of protection. 

there are those whose burning zeal has led them to express 
the fear that a halt in the movement for tariff reform had been 
ordered, or that some faithless disciple was about to betray the 
cause into the hands of its enemies, a study of this bill ought 
not only to convince them that their fears were groundless, but 
to reassure them that there has not in fact been even a pause“ 
in the crusade for tariff reform. 

It is natural, however, that those who attach more importance 
to mere theory than to valuable results, should regard with 
alarm and distrust every proposition to adopt any method of 
procedure not in exact accord with their settled views, however 
well calculated such a policy may be to advance the cause of pro- 
gressive tariff reform. But to parley over the merits of mere 
theories is an idle waste of time; results and not theories alone 
interest those who have patiently borne the burdens of a system, 
which they have learned from experience is so costly and op- 
pressive thatit ought not longor to be endured insilence. Every 
proposition, therefore, that has for its purpose the destruction 
either in whole or in part of a system which imposes unjust and 
unequal burdens, promotes monopoly, creates trusts, restricts 
trade and concentrates wealth is entitled to and will receive m 
support, no matter in what form it comes nor by whom presented. 

The changes and reductions proposed by this bill in the rates 
of duty on wool and woolen goods as they exist in the woolen 
schedule of the present tariff are both material and radical, and 
if it becomes a law the result would not only be the saving of 
millions of dollars annually to the consumers of woolen goods, 
but to improve the conditions of labor and revive our languish- 
ing trade and commerce. 

ut these are not the only benefits to result from the passage 
of this bill, assailing as it does the fundamental principle of pro- 
tection, its passage would be a signal victory for the cause of 
tariff reform. 

The stronghold of protection once destroyed, the dismembered 
peria of the system could not survive. Appreciating this, the 

ome Market Bulletin, a protectionist organ, warns its friends 
everywhere against the results which would follow the passage 
of this bill when it says: 

Protectionists must stand together or fall separately. If we have free 
wool there is no logical argument against free woolens. Wool protection is 
the keystone of the protective arch. 

From this statement it will be readily perceived with what 
apprehensions the defenders of protection view the effects which 
the of this bill would have on the entire system. The 
measure not only attacks protection at its most vital point, but it 
distinctly recognizes a principle which that system necessarily 
ignores, namely, that taxation to be just must be equal. 

All previous efforts to revise the tariff with a view to raising 
revenue only by a general bill dealing at once with the whole 
subject have been defeated by the supporters of protection, who 
have not relied so much on the correctness of the principle of 
protection itself as on misrepresentation and unfair argument, by 
means of which they have succeeded in so confusing the real is- 
sue as to deceive the people, thereby postponing the final settle- 
ment of a question upon which, in the very nature of things, the 
general prosperity of the country in a large degree depends. 

The opportunities heretofore offered the advocates of protec- 
tion to evade the issue by methods of confusion and misrepre- 
sentation are not furnished by this bill. Dealing with a single 
subject, but admittedly the most important in the whole protec- 
tive system, it presents a clearly defined issue which no amount 
of ingenious argument can obscure and no amount of misrepre- 
sentation can confuse. It challenges both the justice and the 
wisdom of the woolen schedule, and of the principle upon which 
the protective system is based, and thus raises a square issue 
between those who believe the power to levy and collect taxes 
is limited by organic law and that the burdens of government 
should rest equally upon all, and those who hold an opposite 
view. 

The correctness of these conflicting principles of tariff taxa- 
tion is the primary question this bill presents for solution. One 
is right, the other wrong; and if the efforts of those who propose 
by this and other measures to ina ate what they conceive to 
be a just and equal system of taxation is defeated, the issue will 


be transferred to the people. by whose verdict the friends of this 
bill are willing to abide in the eonig national election. 

In no schedule of the present tariff law are the absurdities, in- 
equalities, and inconsistencies of protection more conspicuously 
illustrated than in the woolen schedule, which protectionists 
correctly define to be the keystone of the whole system. The 
log-rolling which everywhere characterizes the McKinley law, 
and without which it never could hayo been agreed upon even 
in the house of its friends, is cohspicuous in every paragraph of 
the woolen schedule. = 

It wasevidently approved by its supporters and defenders after 
every manufacturing interest affected by it had expressed satis- 
faction with the advantages it secured under its provisions, and 
finally to give the transaction the air of disinterested patriotism 
the farmer and the wage-earner were invited to join the combi- 
nation. The farmer was told he would ba made wealthy and 
wise by the dividends the scheme would pay him on his wool and 
by the increase it guaranteed in the number and value of his 
flocks. The wage-earner was beguiled with the assurance that 
the enormous duties provided for in the bill were chiefly for his 
benefit. He was induced to believe his wages were to be in- 
creased, that he was to have more regular employment, that the 
evils attendant upon low wages and irregular empioyment would 
not be reckoned among his future misfortunes. 

But the pledges given to the farmer and to the laboring man 
have not been redeemed under the operations of the present law. 
The price of wool has not increased, but declined; increased du- 
ties have failed to advance wages or to give more regular em- 
ployment to those who work in the woolen factories, and the 
slightest attention to a few simple facts and figures, as we shall 
presently see, will convince the most credulous farmer and the 
most confiding wage-earner that they have no interest in the 
beneficent scheme of protection. 

The farmer will not in fact get the promised dividends on 
his wool, and if he did he would soon see that they would be 
but an insignificant per cent of the sums which protection au- 
thorizes the manufacturer to annually assess t him when 
he comes to supply himself and 1 the woolen goods 
their necessities compel him to buy. He will learn, if he does 
not already know, that protection neither multiplies his flocks 
nor increases their market value. The wage-earner, whose ex- 
poranne teaches him that his employer divides no part of the 

onus he derives from protection with him, will also discover 
that his wages can not increased by mere legislative enact- 
mentor his condition improved under the operation of a protect- 
ive tariff, and that his only hope of escape from the evils which 
low wages and partial employment inflict upon him is in the re- 
peal of protective laws and that the Government shall cease its 
pernicious interference with the natural course of things. 

No precedent will be found where protection ever increased 
wages, gave more regular employment or bettered the condition 
of those who labor in protected industries; on the contrary, the 
abatement of duties on raw and crude materials and the removal 
of the restraints of trade have in every instance added to the la- 
borer’s prosperity. The present tariff law not only ignores the 
rights of consumers and the doctrine that there is a constitutional 
limit to the power of taxation, but broadly asserts that the pri- 
mary objects of tariff legislation is to furnish protection, and that 
the correct method of reducing a surplus revenue is to increase 
taxation. 

We have not been so much concerned,” said the committee 
which reported the McKinley bill, about the prices of the ar- 
ticles we consume as we have been to encourage a system of 
home protection.“ In view of this candid admission of the author 
of the present law it is no longer a matter of surprise that the 
woolen schedule is so obnoxious to the people, or that it so com- 
pory ignores the rights of those who consume woolen goods. 

or is it a matter of surprise in view of this declaration that un- 
der the operations of the McKinley law the heavier burdens of 
taxation are cast upon those who are least able to bear them. 
The inequality and injustice of the discriminating rates of duty 
imposed on woolen goods under the present law was clearly pointed 
out in the able and exhaustive ae ag filed by the minority of the 
Ways and Means Committee at the time the bill was reported to 
the House, from which I quote the following: 


We can not undertake here to point out in detail the numerous increases 
in the rates of duty on wa need goods which this bill proposes to make, but 


ore cen E pona a par “pes 
most costly yarn will u r cent. One grad 
will be required pari 2 


ve will 
shawls of the coarsest grade, used by the poorest people, will pay 135 per 
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cent and worsted goods of the lowest grade will pay 135 per cent, while the 
highest will pay 9 per cent. 

This statement, the correctness of which has never, so far as I 
know, been 8 tells its own story, and no argument can 
excuse or palliate the injustice and extortion which the present 
law as shown by the report from which I have read, imposes upon 
the consumers of woolen It amounts to outright confis- 
cation and the dictates of common justice demand its uncondi- 
tional repeal. . — 

The first section of this bill provides that after the Ist day of 
January next, all wools, hair of the camel, goat, and other like 
animals, together with all waste of every kind, com wholly 
or in part of wool, when imported, shall be exempt from duty. 

If the bill becomes a law the effect of this section will be to 
repeal the first sixteen paragraphs of the present woolen sched- 
ule and to give consumers better and 3 — 1 and to those 
engaged in the manufacture of woolen fabrics the benefits of free 
raw material. 

The present rates of duty on the various grades of wool, waste, 
and rags, composed wholly or in part of wool, appear in the fol- 
lowing statement: 

2 Wool, and manufactures of wool. 


Unwashed _..._.... T 11 cents per pound 54. 10 per cent 
Washed 22 cents per pound—65.98 per cent 
ured 33 cents per pound—89.14 per cent 
. 12 cents und-. 82 t 
n cents per po’ 4 ceni 
Class 3— * 


B LOG T TSA 
Value over 13 cents per pound 
Paragraph 388, 30 cents per pound = — 

It will be observed from the foregoing statement that the rates 
of duty on raw wool in nearly every instance are per pound duties, 
ranging from 11 cents on the lowest grades of unwashed wool to 
83 cents on scoured wool, and, as shown in the preceding table, 
are equivalent to an ad valorem duty of from 32 to 90 per cent. 

The highest rates of duty, in keeping with the uniform policy 
of protection, are in every instance imposed on the cheaper grades 
of wool, which is, of course, unjust, fixing, as it does, the heaviest 
oe upon those whose necessities compel them to wear cheap 

othes. 

The duty on raw wool, first presumably paid by the manufac- 
turer, but ultimately in every case by the consumer, be re- 
moved, the necessary result would be to cheapen the price of im- 

rted goods, and a similar result would be had in the case of 

omestic ; but the reduction in the price of woolen goods, 
resulting from the repeal of the duty on wool, is the least of the 
benefits to accrue. A material advantage resulting to consum- 
ers of woolen s from free raw material is the certain guar- 
anty it gives of better goods and more wool used in manufactur- 


he minority in their report on this bill point triumphantly 
to the fact that the price of woolen goods has not increased under 
the operation of the present law. But they are careful not to 
state, if they know, which presumably they do, that while prices 
may not in fact have increased, that the people get an inferior 
quality of goods. 
The uniform ti mene oi those engaged in impo: and deal- 
ing in woolen goods is that since the passage of the McKinley 
imported woolen goods are on an average of 1 550 weight 
than before the passage of that law, and that an 18-ounce cloth 
is now made to answer the p of imported cloths which be- 
fore the peaga of the Mc y law weighed from 20 to 21 
ounces. e same is true applied to articles of domestic manu- 
facture. If the consumer gets the article at prices as cheap as 


p 
before the of the McKinley law it is lighter weight; if 
of equal 81 7 then of inferior quality. 

e here have not only the answer to the argument of those 
who insist the McKinley law has not increased the price of 
woolen goods, but the evidence that one of the direct results of 
that law has been to increase the manufacture and sale of shoddy. 
In other words, the effect of the present law has been to put all 
wool and all worsted goods out of the reach ofthe poor. Shoddy 
manufactured from waste, scraps, and cast-off rage, is the char- 
acter of ods the McKinley tariff law prescribes for the poor. 

Not only would the interests of consumers be subserved by a 
repeal of the duty on wool, it would result in an equal benefit to 
the manufacturers of woolen goods, make 3 e for them to 
diversify the product of their mills and extend their trade, which 
without free raw material is impossible, no matter what economy 
they practice or what amount of intelligent enterprise they be- 
stow upon their business. 

The interests of the consumer and those of the manufacturer 
along this line are not in conflict; free wool would be a benefit to 
both, guaranteeing better and cheaper goods to consumers, in- 
creasing the demand for goods of domestic manufacture and en- 
abling the home manufacturer to successfully enter the foreign 
markets from which protection has excluded him. 


Itis encouraging to observe that at least some of the American 
manufacturers are at last exhibiting senate of that manly in- 
dependence so characteristic of our people. eary with being 
forever reminded that their business still needs the tender care 
bestowed upon fragile infancy, they are impatient to free them- 
selves from paternal control and to rely in the future on their own 
industry and enterprise, conscious of their entire ability to take 
care of themselves if left on an equal footing with their competi- 

rs. 

Consuming more wool than any other nation—except perha 
England—the American manufacturer has learned that te oa 
ioy of excluding it can have but one effect, which is to transfer 

the advantages resulting from cheap wool to his foreign rivals, 
thereby making it easy for them to control all neutral markets 
both as buyers of wool and sellers of woolen goods. 

With free wool and a moderate ad valorem tariff such as this 
bill provides, articles of American manufacture would no longer 
go begging for buyers, but would find ready sale both at home 
and in foreign markets. Such results would necessarily be a ben- 
efit to the wage-earner, the cost of production be iminished 
the margin left for w: would be greater, while the increased 
production which would follow would e his sphere and op- 

rtunities for labor. Regular employment at better wages, con- 

itions essential alike to the comfort and the happiness of the 
wage-earner and those dependent upon him, are the benefits 
which free wool and a radical reduction in the rates of duty on 
woolen goods offer him. 
INJUSTICE OF SPECIFIC DUTIES. 

The repeal of the duties on raw material is but an inconsider- 
able part of the benefits to result from the passage of this bill. 
Section 2 proposes the absolute repeal of the specific, but mis- 
named, compensatory duties provided for in the present law, the 
most obnoxious and at the same time the most ingeniously con- 
trived device of protection. Under its operations trusts and 
trade combinations easily regulate aon fix prices, and 
subvert the course of honest and fair dealing.” 

Every system of taxing commodities by tie, baa by the yard, or 
other method than that of their market value oppene oa which 
noargumentcan justify, no emergency excuse. National revenue 
is no part of the purpose of a ific tax. It utterly disregards 
the rights of consumers and adds nothing to the rate of wages, its 
whole ponpa 2 be to iors 8 enterprise at ane 
expense of the people, upon whom mposes unnecessary an 
Ber oy burdens. Not 5 is this true, but the specific rates of 
duty in the present law, as before remarked, are so arranged that 
the heaviest burdens are made to rest upon the r. The truth 
of this is . in that part of the report of the 
minority on the Mc ey bill in the Fifty-first Congress from 
which I have already quoted. 

The slightest review of the transactions of those who originally 
procured the legislation that resulted in imposing specific or 
5 duties on woolen goods not only discloses the greedy 
motives that influenced them but the fraudulent character of 
their scheme. It was a conspiracy against the consumers of 
woolen from the begin intended to further the inter- 
ests of those who procured the legislation by placing it in their 
power to impose additional and unjust taxation upon the public. 

Singularly enough, the farmer was used to promote the suc- 
cess of the enterprise. It was alleged that it was for the farmer's 
benefit that the legislation was intended. The Wool-Growers’ 
Association, a corporation having no interest whatever in agri- 
culture, was the self-appointed representative of the farmer in 
the conferences held with the manufacturers and which finally 
led to an agreement that the tax on wool should be continued on 
the conditions that the manufacturer was to be allowed to levy a 
tax on consumers of woolen goods in a sum sufficient to compensate 
him for the prospective increase in the price of wool. The terms 
of the bargain concluded—the minds of the contracting parties 
having met—to crystallize the agreement into law, especially as 
it was alleged to be in the interest of agriculture (>), was no dif- 
ficult task, and thus in the name of the farmer was consummated 
the scheme which its crafty authors had cunningly devised for 
his oppression. 

The report of Hon. David A. Wells, special commissioner to 
the Secretary of the Treasury, made in 1869, which is published 
with the report that accompanies this bill and which may fairly 
be regarded as a part of the concurrent history of the subject, 
states the matter so clearly and fully that I insert it in order not 
only to show the methods resorted to by those who secured the 
e but the purpose of it and its effects upon the people. 
He says: 

Marc! passed b; mgress increasing the duties on the 
eee eee ‘ae oe unprecedented and far in ad- 
vance of the a rate of the then ting tarif. The object aimed at 
was to promos the interests of the wer of wool and the manufac- 
turer of fabrics. The results attained to, however, have beensoremarkable 


and so contrary to expectation that a d of the whole move- 
ment deserves to be put on record as a most important contribution to po- 


science and as affording a new and most striking illustration 


litico-economic 
of the impolicy of the oft-renewed effort to unnaturall, 


of industry and trade by a resort to legislation. 
o — the curtailment 8 


in New York rose 
1864, 
the first 
nse 


y influence the course 


of wool) a number of gentlemen 


the United States, but who a) ted 
in the breeding of sheep than in the growing of wool, conceived idea that, 
if all fo: wool could be shut ou legislation from competition with 
the domestic product, the war prices of domestic wool could ed, 


to accomplish this object were 3 set on foot, and, as 


that a re- 


tage 
coöperation to the Wool 
cepted, the parties entering into union, and by means of delegates entered 
upon their work. What was thiswork? Not to increase the revenues of the 
national Treas ; not to promote the interests of the great mass of the 
to whom woolen fabrics are almost as much a necesity as food and shel- 
; not to increase the W. or comforts of the laborers who grow the 
‘wool or manufacture the cloth, but simply and exclusively to influence legis- 
lation for the motion of their @ private gains and interests. 
The basis of the agreement on which the interests united was substantially 


gan aggregate duty of 46 cents, 
in the fabrication of a po of finished cloth, the 


i 
to t, through force of 
ditional protection in excess of what, ac- 
„they considered necessary. 

Onerous as were the specific duties on woolen goods under the 
tariff law of 1883 the rates were greatly increased by the Mc- 
Kinley bill, notwithstanding the fact that the price of wool had 
declined. There was no reason for this increase in the rates of 
duty; it was not only unauthorized but was purely arbitrary and 
in the interest of the manufacturer alone. 

The benefits to result from the repeal of these specific rates as 
pro d in the bill reported by the Ways and Means Committee 
will be appreciated when the extent to which they increase the 
cost of woolen gogus is briefly considered. 

The specific duty under the act of 1890 on one grade of woolen 
and worsted yarn is equivalent to an ad valorem tax of 91 per 
cent, on another grade to 63 per cent. 

On the cheapest es of woolen and worsted clothes, shawls, 
and knit fabrics, the specific duty is equal to an ad valorem rate 
of 135 per cent, and on another of the same goods to 107 per cent 
ad valorem. On cheap blankets, hats of wool, flannels, etc., the 
specific duties expressed in ad valorem form amount to 64 per 
cent. 

The cheapest grades of women’s and children’s dress goodsare 
subject under the present law to a specific tax equal to 60 per 
cent, on ready-made clothing the specific rate amounts to 45 per 
cent ad valorem. Throughout the whole woolen schedule of the 
McKinley law two facts are egal a ee prominent, the greater 

t of the duty in every case consists of a specific tax, and the 
higher rate in every instance is placed on the cheapest goods. 

vidently the 1 of taxation which protection always 
authorizes has reached its highest state of perfection in the 
woolen schedule of the present law. But this bill is not limited 
to the repeal of the tax on wool and to the destruction of all spe- 
cific duties. Its provisions go beyond this and provide for a re- 
duction in the present ad valorem rates, them in many 
cases lower than the rates fixed in the Mills bill, which passed 
this House in the Fiftieth Congress. 

The material and important benefits which would result tothe 
people from the passage of this measure partially appear in the 


following statement, which shows the present rates of duty on a 
few of the articles most generally used and the rates which this 
bill proposes: 

he McKinley law and 
Statement showing rates 1 oa 2 goods under the McKinley law and as 


Goods. 


not more than d cents per 
Same spots valued at over 
2277 oe 
cheap blankets, hats of wool, flannels for underwear. 
er grade of same goods St Eee 
Women’s and children's dress Foon ooi in 
of the el 


U—U— Ur ß ̃7ßß“ßß ]“, 
Cheap ready-made clothing 
Cloaks, dolmans, jackets, and other outside garments 

8 — — children’s apparel, composed wholly 

or in part of WoO! eee 
Women’s and children’s dress goods, with cotton warp, 

valued at not exceeding 15 cents per square yard 
Cheap two-ply ingrain carpets 


Sak GS RRS S RR - 


From the foregoing statement it appears that the p: of 
this bill would result in a reduction in the rates of duty as fixed 
in the McKinley act of from 40 to 135 per cent. 

Evidently this is no mere temporizing with an evil, but a serious 
proposition not only to overthrow the most oppressive and the 
most burdensome schedule of the present tariff law, but the 
schedule upon which the entire system of protection chiefly rests. 

Those who may have been inclined to underestimate or view 
with indifference the importance of this measure will find n 
an examination of the results its passage would tee that 
their opinions respecting it were not justified by the facts. 

Standing alone as it does, encumbered with no collateral prop- 
osition it would be strange if a majority could be found to oppose 
it in any legislative body ing to represent the welfare and 
interests of the people. Those whodoop it will find no con- 
venient list of schedules, questions of doubtful policy or local in- 
terests behind which to shelter, as has been the custom hereto- 
fore when a general revision of the tariff was proposed: Pro- 
posing better and cheaper goods for the people a system of 
San taxation, those who oppose this measure take upon them- 
selves the task of explaining that cheaper and better clothes 
would not be a blessing, that to place it in the power of the man- 
ufacturer to increase business and to improve the quality of 
his merchandise is undesirable, and that the extension of our for- 
sg trade would add nothing to the national prosperity. 

he appeal can no longer be successfully made to the farmer 
that a duty on wool is a benefit to him; he has heard that before. 
The disastrous record which protection has made both as to the 
rices of wool and the number and value of his sheep is before 
hin, and on that record his verdict is for the immediate re 
of the wooltax which has promised him so much but yielded him 


nothing. 
The following statement, furnished by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, showing the number of sheep in the States and ‘Territories 
between the years 1860 and 1891, is interesting and instructive in 
more respects than one. In the twenty-nine States east of the 
Missouri and Mississippi Rivers the number of sheep in 1891 was 
less thanin 1860. During this period population has doubled, the 
number of farmers increased, and since 1867 wool has been pro- 
tected by heavy duties, yet the sheep industry in these States 
has failed to flourish. 

This decline in the number of sheep can not be charged toa 
hostile climate nor to a lack of enterprise on the part of those en- 

aged in agriculture. The cause must be sought elsewhere, but 
that protection does not promote the wool industry is seen by a 
glance at these statistics, and although the evn Bas increased 
the rates of duty on wool, the number of sheep in these twenty- 
nine States was 313,922 less in 1891 than in 1890. 

The number of sheep continues to decrease in these States re- 

ardless of the increased rates of duty imposed by the present 
aw. 


Statement showing the number of sheep in States east of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers during the years named. 
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p in States and 


pi Rivers, 
as produced a di- 
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thing whatever to the force of 
heir very face. The op- 


e number of shee 
posite results they work out must therefore be traced to causes 
ght by these tables, a lesson by which 


& 


peration in the States east of those rivers 
y independent of protection. 


aectly opposite result. 
But no elaboration can add any 


the argument these statistics carry on t 


The obvious lesson tau 


holl; 


Territories west of the Missouri and Mississi 


it has operated to increase thi 


venteen States 

pi Rivers from 
rent from the | o 
tec- | w 

If 


parts of the coun- 


rotection has been in force in every 


Mississi 
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ess instructive in aiding to a correct 
clusion is irresistible that pro 
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Territory. 
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The table showing the number of sheep in these 
, while the same law of p 


receding tables, is not 1l 


conclusion as to the cause that has controlled this industry, and 


worked out such different results in different 


tate and 


con 
tion has not influenced the subject in any manner whatever. 


and Territories westof the Missouri and 
1860 to 1891, while showing a result entirely d 


p 
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protectionists ought to profit, is that in States where land adapted | It will not prove unprofitable, in connection with the sta- 
to agriculture is high and searce, there sheep-raising is unprofit- | tistics relating to the sheep industry, to examine the statis- 
able; where land is cheap and grazing lands abundant there the | ties showing exports of domestic wool and imports of foreign 
industry flourishes regardless of protection. wool; 
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Quantitiss of wool products imported, exported, and retained for consumption in the United States from 1840 to 1891, inclusive. 


Total con- |Consump- 
Production. exports or grog ip Imports. sumption, 2 tion 1 
j mes eign an was for- 
consumption. consumption. domestic. 
Pounds. unde. Pounds. Pounds, 5 
435, 802, 114 |............ 35, 802, 114 9, 898, 740 45, 615, 326 
a52, 516, 957 35, 898 52, 481, 061 18, 695, 204 18, 695, 294 71, 176, 855 
460, 264,913 | 1,055, 928 50, 208, 985 26, 282, 955 334, 876 
106, 000, 000 355, 722 105, 644, 278 75, 121,728 708, 850 7A, 412, 878 „057, 156 5 
123, 000, 000 155, 482 122, 844, 518 91, 250, 114 223, 475 91, 026, 639 213, 871, 157 42.6 
142, 000, 000 466, 182 141, 533, 818 44, 420, 375 679, 281 43,741, 004 185, 274, 913 23.6 
155, 000, 000 973,075 154, 026, 925 71, 287, 988 852, 70, 435, 943 224, 462, 868 31.0 
160, 000, 000 307,418 159, 692, 582 38, 158, 382 619, 614 37, 538, 768 197, 231, 350 19.0 
168, 000, 000 558, 435 164, 441, 565 25, 467, 336 2, 801, 22, 665, 484 190, 107, 049 11.9 
180, 000, 000 444, 387 179, 555, 613 39, 275, 926 342,417 38, 933, 509 218, 489, 122 17.8 
162, 000, 000 152, 892 161, 647, 108 49, 230, 199 1,710, 053 47, 520, 146 209, 367, 254 22.7 
160, 000, 000 25, 195 159, 964, 805 68, 058, 028 1, 305, 311 66, 752, 717 226, 727, 522 29.4 
150, 000, 000 140, 515 149, 859, 485 126, 507, 409 2, 343, 937 124, 163, 472 274, 022, 957 45.3 
158, 000, 000 75, 129 157, 924, 871 85, 496, 049 7, O40, 386 78, 455, 663 236, 380, 534 33.2 
170, 000, 000 319, 600 169, 680, 400 42, 939, 541 6, 816, 157 36, 123, 384 205, 808, 784 17.5 
181, 000, 000 178, 034 180, 821, 966 54,901, 760 3,507, 627 51, 334, 133 232, 156, 099 21 
192, 000, 000 104, 768 191, 895, 232 44, 642, 836 1,518, 426 43, 124, 410 235, 019, 642 18.3 
200, 000, 000 79, 599 199, 920, 401 42,171,192 3, 088, 957 39, 082, 235 239, 002, 636 16.3 
208, 250, 000 347, 854 207, 902, 146 48, 449, 079 5, 952, 221 43, 496, 858 250, 399, 004 16.9 
211, 000, 000 60, 784 210, 939, 216 39, 005, 155 4, 104, 616 34, 900, 539 245, 839, 755 14.2 
232, 500, 000 191, 551 232, 308, 449 128, 131, 747 3, 648, 520 124, 483, 227 356, 791, 676 34.9 
240, 000, 000 71, 455 239, 928. 545 55, 964, 236 5, 507, 534 50, 456, 702 290, 385, 247 17.3 
272, 000, 000 116, 170 271,883, 821 67,861,744 3, 831, 836 64, 029, 908 335, 913, 729 19.0 
290, 000, 000 64,474 289, 935, 526 70, 575, 478 4, 010, 043 66, 565, 435 356, 500, 961 18.7 
300, 000, 000 10, 393 299, 989, 607 78, 350, 651 2, 304, 701 76, 045, 950 376, 085, 557 20,6 
308, 000, 000 88, 006 307, 911, 994 70, 596; 170 3,115, 339 67, 480, 831 375, 302, 825 18.0 
302, 000, 000 146, 423 301, 853, 577 129, 084, 958 6, 534, 426 122, 550, 532 424, 404, 109 28.9 
285, 000, 000 257, 40 284, 742, 060 114, 038, 030 6, 728, 202 107, 309, 738 392, 051, 798 27.4 
269, 000, 000 22, 164 268, 977, 836 113. 558, 753 4, 359, 731 109, 199, 022 378, 176, 858 28.9 
265, 000, 000 141, 576 264, 858, 424 126, 487, 729 3, 363, 004 123, 224, 635 388, 083, 059 31.8 
276, 000, 000 231,042 275, 768, 958 105, 431, 285 8, 288, 466 102, 142, 818 877, 911,776 27.0 
285, 000, 000 291, 922 284, 708, 078 129, 308, 648 2, 638, 123 126, 670, 525 411, 378, 603 30.8 
a Census year. 


S. G. BROCK, Chief of Bureau, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, Washington, D. C., January 21, 1892. 


There has not been a year since 1840, as shown by the preced- 
ing table, when we have not imported foreign wool, and this 
has gone on with t uniformity regardless of the duties im- 

upon wool. Prior to 1867 there was only a nominal duty 
on wool, many grades being admitted free, and 7 the per cent 
of foreign wool consumed by us between 1840 and 1867 wasnoton 


The cause of this is well understood by the manufacturers, who 
correctly ascribe it to the fact that we can not produce in this 
country all the grades of wool required in the manufacture of 
woolen goods. 

It is only when mixed with certain grades of foreign wool that 
American wool can be successfully and profitably used, and no 


an average greater at any time than it has been throughout the | matter what the duty on foreign wool may be, the American man- 
whole period in which we have maintained high duties on raw | ufacturer will continue to be under the necessity of importing 
wool. it, will pay the duty and charge it up, with a profit added, to 


Nor does it seem, under the system of protection, that American 
wool growers have been able to supply the annual demands of 
the home market. Last year, although the rate of duty was on 
an average 38} per cent, we imported 30,000,000 pounds more than 
in the year 1890. 

Of the 411,378,603 pounds of wool consumed by American man- 
ufacturers last year, more than 30 per cent of it was imported. 


those who buy his goods. 

With these facts understood and admitted, it is not only futile 
but absurd, to persist in the policy of maintaining a duty on woo 
which can only result in crippling the oorgee of manufacturers 
and in increasing the cost of the finished fabric to consumers. 
We are not only largo importers of wool, but of woolen goods 
also, as is shown by the following statement: 


Statement showing net imports of wools and manufactures of wool into the United States during the years ending December 31, 1889 and 1891 


Articles. 


Wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like 
and manufactures of: 


Lene nce. 8 a 
and carpeting ...........--. uare yards.. 
Clot! , ready-made, and thar wearing ap- 
parel, except shawls and knit goods -= 
CUB E AA N L TEE 3 gion ry 
Dress goods, women's ani dren’s ..8q. 8. 
Knit fabrics SAT 
Rags, mungo, flocks, noils, shoddy, ete -..pounds.. 
Shawls... 


Yarns 
All other. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, January —, 1892. 


— 


Increase, 


1891. | 
Quantities.| Values. | Quantities. | Values. 


Quantities. Values. 


87, 448, 363 7,460,760 | $1, 666, 389 


1, 492) 137 
9) 573,119 | 6,614,844 


11, 802, 526 


S. G. BROCK, Chief of Bureau, 
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Since this bill, by abolishing all specific duties and reducing 
the ad valorem rates as they exist in the present law, would nec- 
essarily result in a radical reduction in the price of manufactured 
goods annually imported, to say nothing of the reduction that 
would result in the price of similar grades of domestic goods, a 
consideration of the foregoing statement will not be without in- 
terest to those who wish to understand the extent to which this 
bill will rid them of unnecessary taxation. 

In 1889 we imported manufactured goods to the amount of 
$53,842,046. Last year we imported $34,265,137. The average 
tariff tax on these goods was 914 per cent, which, added to their 
value when landed at custom-houses, nearly doubled their cost. 
Under the provisions of this bill nearly two-thirds of this tax 
would be saved on the single item of imported woolen goods. 

It has already been shown that protection has neither fostered 
the shepp industry nor checked the importation of foreign wool; 
that it has not increased the price of domestic wool is made clear 
by the following: 


Average price in Boston of Ohio medium wool and average price in London of 
â Port Philip fleece in American currency, 1866 to 1890. 


(London quotations from Windeler & Co. American prices from Mauger & 
Avery, Boston.] 
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1885 
197. . 
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, 65 
-60 
67 
+60 
-53 
.55 
49 
40 
+43 
-48 
-45 
-48 
-50 
-50 
4 
40 
80 
47 
4⁵ 
40 
48 
40 
5²² 
+60 
62 
- 62 
2 
80 
+70 
-60 
60 
68 
-53 
48 
5 
-53 
54 
. 56 
53 
5⁴ 
5⁴ 
56 
52 
40 
+50 
-50 
-52 
«49 
+35 
-40 
40 
43 
-40 
4 
44 
44 
45 
4 
36 
387 
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S. N. D. NORTH. 
Secretary National Association of Wool Manufacturers, Boston, Muss. 


The Port Philip fleece referred to in the preceding table is an 
Australian wool, said by experts to cor md more nearly than 
any other foreign wool with that produced in Ohio. It is also 
stated by these experts that quotations based on these grades of 
wool are not only reliable, but that reference must be had to 
them by those who desire reliable information touching the com- 
parative prices of domestic and foreign wool. These quotations 
covering a period of twenty-four years show that wool in the un- 
protected market of London has on an average commanded as 


high prices as the corresponding grades of American wool have 
commanded in the protected market of Boston. 
The comparisons not only prove that protection wholly fails to 
increase the proas of American wool, but show that after all it 
1 Side ie y the price of wool in the free-trade markets of 
ngland. 

he following statement, furnished by the Statistician of the 
Agricultural Department, shows how powerless protection has 
been in checking the downward tendencies in the price of Amer- 
ican wool. Beginning with 1883, downto and including January 
1, 1892, the general tendency of prices has been downward: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
DIVISION OF STATISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., February 20, 1892. 


Str: » „ * The following statement shows the price per pound of dif- 
ferent grades of domestic wool in Philadelphia, on July 1, 1880 and January 
1, 1892, as reported by Messrs. Coates Brothers, of that city: 

July 1, | Jan, 1, 
1890. 1892, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania fleece, washed: Cents. 
xx 20 to 32 
35 to 35 
28 to 30 
% to 35 
37 to 39 
34 to 36 
28 to 30 
19 to 21 
26 to 28 
16 to 18 
19 to 21 
KT R ERI TEE LA A A E CO D E kets waid dale: 20 to 22 
e 22 to 21 
36 to 38 
33 to 36 


The annual average price since 1883 of Ohio wool in Boston, as reported b 
George William Bond K G0. of that city, is as follows: oa = 


Iam not in on of a statement of the medrese oe for the year 1891, 


as follows: 


possessi 
but on January 1, 1892, Ohio wool in Boston was quo 


Ohio and Pennsylvania, XX and above. 
Ohio delaine 
Ohio fine unwashed 


J. R. DODGE, Statistician. 


Hon. W. T. ELLIS, 
House of Representatives, 


If statistics taken from official sources may be relied upon for 
any purpose, or if they are of any value even in corroboratin; 
common experience, those quo above conclusively establish 
the fact that protection in no wise increases the number of sheep 
or the price of wool. On the contrary, its effect is to increase the 
cost of woolen goods to the consumer, to confine the manufacture 
to the exclusive production of shoddy, to increase the demand 
for foreign goods on which, as we have already seen, is imposed 
a rate of duty that nearly doubles the price at which they would 
otherwise be sold. It is confidently believed that the repeal of 
the tax on wool, the specific rates of du , and the reduction of 
the ad valorem rates, as proposed by this bill, will not only result 
in giving better and cheaper goods to the people, but in largely 
increasing the demand for goods of American manufacture. 

In estimating the advantages to accrue from the passage of 
this bill it should be borne in mind that both the price of im- 
ported and domestic goods will be reduced. The ou pele by 
those who consume imported goods is but a small partof the bur- 
dens the present system imposes, since it authorizes the home 
manufacturer to add to the price at which he would otherwise 
sell his goods a sum substantially equal to the duty imposed on 
the corresponding foreign article. Those who buy imported 

oods pay the tax to the Government, those who buy goods of 
omestic manufacture and who com the large majority of 
purchasers pay the tax to the manufacturer. 

This bill proposes an outright repeal of this compound duty, 
this concealed system of taxation, which never has and never 


1892. 
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will put a cent in the public 5 but which has built up 
fortunes for domestic manufacturers by imposing unequal an 
unjust taxation on the people. 

i S is 5 t 35 ena cong PEI makes victor rates 
of duty imposed by the McKinley law on rted woolen goods 
would amount annually to 820,000,000. When the saving that 
would be made to those who consume woolen goods of domestic 
manufacture is considered, itis not an overestimate to say the 
total benefits to accrue to the people from the passage of this 
bill would annually exceed $100,000,000. If it accomplishes this, 
the expectations of its friends and supporters will be realized, 
sua 5 wisdom of assailing a vicious system in detail fully jus- 

ed. 

The high protective tariff which we have maintained for more 
than twenty-five years is in conflict with the ee age of free 
government and but for the accident of war its adoption as a fea- 
ture of our revenue smem would have been impossible. Being 
admitted under the plea of necessity in time of war, it is now in- 
sisted that the system shall be continued, although the period 
which made it necessary is so far behind us that its memories 
have become a tradition. 

No reason can bə 2 or excuse given for longer continu- 
ing a policy the chief virtue of which is that it permits monop- 
olies to grow rich and taxgatherers to flourish by the unjust and 
cruel assessments it levies upon a whole nationgof labo and 
producing people. 

Reciprocity, which is but a petty system of retaliation, is no 
remedy for the evil—a quack nostrum et oy and prescribed 
by the present Republican Administration, it aggravates rather 

an cures the ills we have.” 

The protective-tariff system must be abandoned if we are ever 
to expect a return of the prosperity we enjoyed when the people, 
taxed only for the support of the Government, were happy and 
contented, and when American ships, manned by American offi- 
cers and seamen, carried the Stars and Stripes to every port in 
the world where there was a cargo to be received or discharged. 
[Applause on Democratic side.] 

Mr. McMILLIN. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker ha re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GREENLEAF, from the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 6007, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. CAMINETTI. I hope the gentleman will withdraw that 
motion for a moment. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. I will. 

MEXICAN TROPHIES. 

Mr. CAMINETTI. I desire to ask unanimous consent to pre- 
sent a petition from the officers and membersof the National As- 
sociation of Veterans of the Mexican war, remonstrating against 
the return of trophies captured in that war to Mexico, as pro- 
posed by the Senate resolution, now before the House Committee 


2 Mili See and that the same be printed and referred to 
d co ttee. 

The SPEAKER. The title will be read, after which the Chair 
will ask if there be objection. 

Mr. MoMILLIN- hat request does not include printing the 
names? 

Mr. CAMINETTI. I do not desire the names printed. 

The title was reported. 

The SPEAKER. 


Is there objection to the op of the gen- 

tleman from California to print this petition the RECORD? 

[After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 
The petition is as follows: 


PETITION, 
resentat 


To the honorable the Senate and House va ives 
of the United of America in Congress assembled: 
Your petitioners, members of the Associated Veterans of the Mexican War, 


residing in Washington Cit; tfull leave to remonstrate against 
the adoption of Senate join’: 3 N S passed by the honorabie Sen- 


ate of United States onthe 17th day of February, and now awaiting con- 
currence of the honorable House of Representatives, which proposes to re- 
hies won in various battles by our 


turn to the Republic of Mexico the tro 
comrades in the war with that nation in 748, 
We believe that we voice in this petition the sentiments of nearly every 
soldier who has participated in an action against the armed forces of his 
country, when we assert that trophies honorably won in battle should be 
as priceless jewels of the nation to commemorate the valor of the 
men who ved those tokens of victory, and that the fro rd and contem- 
plat ion of such examples are calculated to stimulate the tion of young 
irants to military fame. 

e think the proposed return of the trophies is without precedent in our 
sedan? Bhan a nation, and such | lation would possibly afford a pretext 
here: r to obliterate the historical panana now ornamenting the walls 
and fresco els in the beautiful rotunda of the Capitol, which commemo- 

val successes in the wars of the Revolution and 1812 


We also desire to call attention to a recent telegram published in the New 
York World, March 6, dated in the City of Mexico, by which it appears a leading 


journal of that city, El Tiem: 
trophies (unsolicited by that ting 

ric element of their population; and it most certainly follows that if Mexico 
refused to accept the trophies our position would be unenviable at home and 


takes the 
public) woul 


und that the return of these 
be humilia to the chival- 


semble here in that month. It would, we re: Tenus bea happy 
and patriotic solution of the question referred to the House of Represen 

tives for concurrence, if an ei saa in money sufficient to enable our 
membership to roper ente such visitors 
tained from this honora! 
associati 


indorsed by resolutions of the ation and the New En- 
gland Association of Mexican terans, and has been favorably con- 
sidered by the Scott Legion of Philadelphia and the Missouri Association 
during the past eight years. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 18, 1892. 
F. A. RAE, United States Navy, 
REV. JOHN G. TENNENT, 
FRANK B. SCHAEFFER, 


EDWARD JOHANNES, 
A. H. ROBBINS, 
Committee. 


J. W. DENVER, 
President National Association Veterans Mexican War. 

ALEX. M. KENADAY, 

Secretary National Association Veterans Mexican War. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Pending the announcement of the result, 
the Chair will lay before the House the personal request of a 
member. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was nted to Mr. 
ELLIOTT, for one week, on account of important business. 

And then (at 5 o’clock and 17 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
journed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills were severally re- 
ported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. PATTON, from the Committee on Military Affairs. 
A bill (H. R. 3156) to correct the . of James Corri- 
don, Fourth United States Infantry. (Report No. 761.) 

By Mr. BUNN, from the Committee on Claims: 

A bill (H. R. 2129) for the relief of Capt. W. J. Kountz. (Re- 
port No. 763.) 

A bill (H. R. 5043) for the relief of P. B. Kennedy, surviving 
W of Dalton & Kennedy, with amendment. (Report No. 


; 05 bill (H. R. 6142) for the relief of J. D. King. (Report No. 


A bill (H. R. 5746) to refund revenue taxes to Bonner & Merri- 
man. (Report No 766.) 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged from 
— 5 of the following bills; which were re- referred 
as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 6531) for the relief of Louis H. Bristol, adminis- 
trator —the Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on War Claims. - 

A bill (H. R. 6756) for the relief of Francis Downs, executor of 
the late William Craig—the Committee on Claims discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 6959) for the relief of Karoline C. Redmond, ad- 
ministratrix—the Committee on Claims discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 7066) for the relief of Richard W. Johnson—the 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee 
ou War Claims. 

A bill (R. R. 7138) for the relief of Albert J. Pratt, adminis- 
trator—the Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 6971) for the relief of Charles Harkins—the Com- 
mittee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 7302) for the relief of Joseph E. McCabe, sergeant 
Company A, Seventeenth Pennsylvania Cavalry—the Committee 
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a 3 discharged, and referred to the Committee on War 
aims. 7 

A bill (H. R.4521)for the relief of Frank Della Torre and Susan 
F. Della Torre, heirs of Peter Della Torre, deceased—the Com- 
mittee on Private Land Claims discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 


BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced, severally read twice, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRANCH: A bill (H. R. 7319) to provide for the erec- 
tion of a public building at Elizabeth City, N. C.—to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. : 

By Mr. BELKNAP; A bill (H. R. 7320) to cause to be enumer- 
Wes the names borne upon the muster rolls of the so-called Con- 
federate armies—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BUNTING: A bill (H. R. 7321) for the purpose of re- 
ducing the postage on certain mail matter of the second class— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. TILLMAN: A bill (H. R. 7322) to authorize and direct 
the Secre of the Treasury to ey Miele certain moneys to the 
State of South Carolina as prescribed by the act of August 30, 
1890, entitled An act to apply a portion of the . Qf the 
public lands to the more complete endowment and support of the 
colleges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts es- 
tablished under the provisions of an act of Congress approved 
July 2, 1862“ —to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL (by request, A bill (H. R. 7323) to punish 
drunkenness in the District of Columbia to the Committee on 
the Distriet of Columbia. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: A resolution in regard to cruelty to ani- 
mals imported into this country, and upon the Secretary 
of State for papers in relation thereto—to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETJ. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and refe as indicated below: 

By Mr. ‘ATKINSON: A bill (H. R. 7324) to remove the charge 
of desertion against Henry H. Schrawder—to the Committee on 
iy Mt. BELKNAP: A bill (H. R. 7325) granting i 

y Mr. 5 R. gran a pension to 
eee, F. Smith, an army nurse to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7326) to correct the military record of Lewis 
H. Stone, alias Samuel Brown—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7327) granting a pension to Sarah J. Locke 
to the Committee on Iny: Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7328) granting a pension to Eunice E. Baylis— 
to the Co ttee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7329) granting a pension to Mary E. Black- 
mar-Bruson, an army nurse—to the ttee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BEEMAN: A bill (H. R. 7330) for the relief of Anice 
Rushing for propery taken by the United States Army—to the 
Committee on War 8 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7331) for the relief of Rachel R. McMullan, 
administratrix of Thomas J. McMullan, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, 

By Mr. BRANCH: A bill (H. R. 7332) a pension to 
Ann L. Alexander—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CHIPMAN: A bill (H. R. 7333) granting a pension to 
Jothan W. Maes—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CULBERSON (by request): A bill (H. R. 7334) for the 
noe of Greenberry T. Smith, deceased—to the Committee on 

ensions. 

By Mr. ENLOE: A bill (H. R. 7335) for the relief of the board 
of trustees of the Memphis Conference Female Institute of Jack- 
son, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7336) for the relief of Cullen C. Argo—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: A bill (H. R. 7337) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Fletcher—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7338) for the relief of Hugh Cameron—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GOODNIGHT: A bill (H. R. 7339) for the relief of D. 
D. can—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GROUT: A bill (H. R. 7340) to pension Caroline Per- 
kins, step mother of James C. Perkins, aes ney A A, Ninth Ver 
mont Volunteers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By. Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R.7342) to increase the pension of 
Israel T, Cassell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O’FERRALL: A bill (H. R. 7343) for the relief of Michael 
Good, of Shenandoah County, Va.—to the Committee on War 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7344) for the relief of Samuel Good, of Shen- 
andoah County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7345) for the relief of the estate of Jacob B. 
Snapp, of Shenandoah County, Va.—to the Committee on War 

aims. 


By Mr. RAYNER: A bill (H. R. 7346) for the relief of Mary 
Eader—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7347) for the relief of Mary Vansant—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SCULL: A bill (H. R. 7348) ranting a pension to Mary 
L. Dibert—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. VINCENT A. TAYLOR: A bill (H. R. 7349) for the 
relief of George S. Curtis—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7350) for the relief of Hector Barnes—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7351) for the relief of S. Wachner—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois (by request): A bill (H. R. 7352) to 
pay John Pope Hodnett for services rendered as counsel to the 
Government in the investigation into affairs of the District of 
Columbia, acting as such counsel by order of a resolution of the 
House of F also, for acting as counsel for the work- 
ingmen of the District of Columbia for fifteen years last past—to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 7353) to pension John P. Sny- 
der—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7354) granting a 
pannon to Matthew Martin—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri (by request): A bill (H. R. 7355) 
granting a pension to Henry Schrader, Company A, Thirteenth 

iment Enrolled Missouri Militia—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7356) for the relief of Charles Banzhaf—to 
the Committee on 1 Affairs. 

uest), a bill (H. R. 7357) granting a pension to 
unicke—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: A joint resolution (H. Res. 110) au- 
thorizing Musadora, Victoria, Ella, and Frank Wasson, of Ten- 
nessee, to present their claim to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a joint resolution (H. Res. 111) authorizing John C. 
Sanders, administrator of B. Lillard, deceased, of Tennessee, to 

5 his claim to the Court of Claims to the Committee on 
ar Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALDERSON; Petition accompanying a bill granting 
z pension to Anderson Walker—to the Committee on Invalid 

ensions. 

By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition to accompany House bill 4776—to 
the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. ATKINSON: Petitions of citizens of Huntingdon 
County, Pa., praying for 3 to secure pure lard—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of 1 County, Pa., in favor 
of the Paddock pure-food bill to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of E. Golden and others, of Cedal 

s, Tex., praying for the passage of the antioption bill—to the 
Committee on culture. 

By Mr. BARWIG: Memorial and protest against the repeal 
of duty on barley from citizens of Fond du Lac County, Wis.— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BELKNAP: Petition of citizens of Otisco, Ionia 
County, Mich., relating to farm products—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Grand Haven, Mich., for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas: Petition of 8 citizens 
of Beebe, Ark., in favor of a constitutional amendment against 
the establishment of any form of religion, etec.—to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of Grange No. 1036, of Pennsyl- 
vania, to encourage silk culture and to prevent gambling in farm 


By Mr. KYLE: A bill (H. R. 7341) for the relief of Charles O. | products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 


aera of Tippah County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 
ms. 


Also, petition of the same body, favoring a pure-lard bill - to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Also, petition of the same body, in favor of free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, about legal-tender currency— 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BRYAN: Petition to accompany House bill 6197—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Petition of Grange No. 60 of Michigan, 
about pure lard, silk culture, and gambling in farm products— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same body, about pure food—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, about free delivery of rural 
mail—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, about legal-tender currency— 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BUSEY: Petition of Wideawake Grange, encouraging 
silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAMINETTI: Petition of citizens of Murphys, Cala- 
veras County, Cal., in favor of an appropriation for the Colum- 
bian ition and the observance of the Sabbath, etc.—to the 
Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of the Board of Trade of San Francisco, Cal., in 
favor of the resumption of hydraulic mining—to the Committee 
on Mines and Mining. : 

ByMr.CAPEHART: Evidence toaccompany House bill 5290— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, claim of Col. William Price for invalid pension—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CLOVER: Memorial to accompany House bill 6595, in- 
teodnced by request of Col. Perey Daniels, of Girard, Kans.—to 
the Committee on Revision of the Laws. 

By Mr. COBURN: Petition of Sparta Grange, Jo provont gam- 
bling in farm products, and the adulteration of food and drugs— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

By Mr. COGSWELL: Petition of Grange No. 161 of Massa- 
chusetts, about pure food, pure lard, and gambling in farm prod- 
ucts—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, about legal-tender currency— 
to the Committee on and Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, about free 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads 

Also, petition of Grange No. 154, about pure.food, pure lard, 
and gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also, petition of the same body, in regard to free delivery of 
rural mailto the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, about silk culture—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of West Newberry Grange, No. 146, about pure 
food, pure lard, gambling in farm products, and silk culture—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. ; 

Also, petition of the same body 
to the Committee on Banking and 88 

Also, petition of the same body, about delivery of rural 
mailto the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Seventh Congressional district 
of Massachusetts, for restriction of immigration—to the Select 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. COOMBS: Petition of steamship owners and mer- 
chants for the establishment ofa telegraph line on Virginia Beach 
from Cape Charles north to Assateague—to the Committees on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COVERT: Petition of Jno. M. Kupton and others for 
the 8 of Mattituck Bay- to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. CRAIG of Pennsylvania: Resolutions of Point Marion 
Council, No. 50, Junior Order of United American Mechanics, 
Pe lvania, in favor of amending our naturalization laws as 

upon by the Judiciary Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of Greensboro Council, No. 355, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, representing 120 citizens, in favor 
of amending our naturalization laws as on by the Judi- 
ciary Committee of the House of Representatives—to the Select 


rural mails—to the 


about legal-tender currency— 


Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
Also, petitions of Point Marion and Morris, of Fayette and 
Green Counties, Pa., in favor of the Stone immigration bill 


amending our naturalization laws—to the Select Committee on 


Immigration and Naturalization. 
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By Mr. CRAIN of Texas: Petition of citizens of Encinal County, 
Tex., for regulation of speculation in fictitious farm products— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CROSBY: Resolution of Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce, relative to providing for additional light-range beacons 
for Boston Harbor—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: Petition to go with House bill 6182—to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, papers relating to the pay and retirement of mates in the 
Navy—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of Leseallette Council, No. 442, 
Junior Order of United American Mechanics, in favor of an 
amendment to the naturalization laws—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. DE ARMOND (by request): Petition of Robert Moore, 
to accompany House bill 4058 —to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Joseph L. Bell and other citizens of Bates 
County, Mo., in favor of the Hatch antioption bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 


By Mr. DIXON: Petition of the Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Montana, against the opening of any exposition on 
Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Columb position. 


By Mr. DOCKERY: Petition of citizens of Harrison County, 
Mo., asking for the passage of a bill to pension the Missouri Pro- 
visional Militia—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: Petition of citizens of Boone, Iowa, in re- 
FRS to a sixteenth amendment of the Constitution—to the Com- 
mittee on the . 8 

By Mr. DUNGAN: Petition of Westland Grange, encouragi 
silk culture and to prevent gambling in farm products—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Daniel Crumley and 23 citizens of Pairfield 
County, Ohio, to prevent gambling in farm products—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DURBOROW: Petition of W. G. Ballantine and others, 
in reference to certain changes in spelling—to the Committee on 
Education. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: Petition of citizens of Hilton Head, S. C. 
Ior a duty on imported cotton—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. ENLOE: Two petitions of Rev. E. R. Plumer, W. E. 
Curtis, and others, against opening the World’s Fair on Sun- 
day io the Select Committee on the Columbian ition. 

y Mr. ENOCHS: Petition of Frank Weaver and 68 others of 
Meigs County, praying for the passage of House bill 401, to fur- 
ther restrict immigration—to the Select Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Millford F. Wolf and 31 others, residents of 
Racine, Ohio, praying for the passage of House bill 401, to re- 
strict immigration to this country—to the Select Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FLICK: Petition of Grange No. 883, of Iowa, against 
gambling in options and futures—to the Committes on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. FORNEY: Petition for the relief of Benjamin E. 
8 of St. Clair County, Ala. —to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. GILLESPIE: Petition of citizens of Lawrence County, 
asking for the e of House bill 401, restricting im ra- 
3 the Select Committee on Immigration and Nat iza- 
tion. 

By Mr. GROUT: Petition of W. R. Baldwin, of Saxtons River, 
Vermont, and others, in favor of a constitutional amendment 
prohibiting laws that favor sectarianism—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition in favor of fra a pension to Caroline Per- 
kins, stepmother of J. P. Perkins, of Company A, Ninth Ver- 
mont Volunteers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of L. A. Jackson and 20 others of Milton, Vt., 
for pure food—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, affidavit of Dr. Holden, to accompany House bill 3892— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Industrial, Vernon, and Farmers’ Granges, en- 
couraging silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products 
to prevent adulteration of food and drugs, and fora pure-lard 
law—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, extending fres delivery of ru- 
ral mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


Also, petition of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 

crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and ney. 
By Mr. HALLOWELL: Petition of 112 citizens of Bristol, Pa., 
in favor of passage of Senate bill 254, extending: pri es of the 
free delivery of mails—to the Committee on the P. fice and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HARMER: 3 of amorioan Defense Aon 
tion, protes against lan: upon our shores immigrants dan- 
gerous to r ni in favor of amen the immi- 
gration laws—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Nat- 


uralization. 

By Mr. HARTER (by request): Petition of A. N. Shriever and 
others, in favor or what is known as the option bill, introduced 
by Mr. Butterworth—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also (by request), petition of John F. Hartman and others, of 
Shelby, Ohio, for free coinage—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 


Also (by . tition of citizens of Morrow County, for 
the passage of the Hatch-Washburn bill—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


Also, petition of Franklin Grange, sar sandy Jk silk culture, 
to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

-Also, petition of the same body, for pure-lard law—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Halic Grange, encouraging silk culture, to 
prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of the same body, extending free delivery of ru- 
ral mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Me. HAYES of Iowa: Memorial of Chicago for a national 
alphabet—to the Committee on Education. 

y Mr. HEARD: Petition of George Graham, to accompany 
House bill 7308—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOAR: Statement of facts to accompany House bill 
4775—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KYLE: Petition of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union, of Mississippi, Pog against opening any e 
sition on Sunday when any United States funds are used—to the 
Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. LONG; Petition of T. J. Kendrick and 22 others, of 
Robertson County, Tex., favoring option bill—to the Committee 
on culture. 

B . MCCLELLAN: Petition of Blue River, Sugar, Green- 
geld, and Thorn Creek arangos, encouraging silk culture, to 
prevent gambling in farm g ucts, and to prevent adulteration 
of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of thesame bodies, for pure-lard law—to the Com- 
mittee on Vs and Means. 

By Mr. McKAIG: Petition of citizens of Ff Alle- 
ghany County, Md., in favor of the passage of House b dol, en- 
titled “ An act in amendment to the various acts relative to im- 

i 57 7 to the Select Committee on Immigration and Nat- 

on. 

By Mr. MARTIN: Remonstrance of citizens of the Eleventh 

Congressional district of Indiana, inst opening the World’s 
Fair on Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Ex- 
position. 
Also, petition of Liberty and Recovery Granges, encouraging 
silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and to pre- 
vent the adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. ; 2 

Also, petition of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and W 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MI : Petition to accompany House bill 6579— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. è 

By Mr. MITCHELL: Resolutions of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Milwaukee, favoring an amendment to the interstate 
and foreign commerce law which will secure uniform bills of 

for all shippers—to the Committee on Interstate and For- 


eign Commerce. 

Also, petition to accompany House bill 4224—to the Committee 
on Inv: Pensions. 

Also, petitionof the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, urging 


Compie on of Nicaragua Canal—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 
By Mr. TCHLER: Remonstrance of 382 citizens of Port- 


land, Pa., and vicinity, against selling intoxicating liquors at 
the World’s Fair and against opening the fair on Sunday—to the 
Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of Grange No. 979, about gambling i farm prod- 
ucts, silk culture, and adulteration of food and drugs—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, about free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petition of the same body, defining lard, ete.—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition for the e of House bill 401—to the Select 
9 = on ewes au 8 1 

Also, petitionso ew an freids Granges, encouraging 
silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and to pre- 
vent adulteration of pure food—to the Committee on culture. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
hea legal-tender currency—to the Committee on the Ju- 

ciary. 

Also, posan of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. OWENS: Petition of Pleasant Valley Grange, for free 
delivery of rural mails—to the Committeeon the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Eureka Grange, to prohibit contracts discred- 
ag legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

Also, petition of Eureka Grange, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- $ 

Also, petition of Eureka Grange, for pure lard—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of Eureka Grange, to prevent gambling in farm 
products—to the Committee on iculture. 

Also, petition of Eureka Grange, for silk culture—to the Com- 
™Also, petition of Pleasant Vall agains 

, petition of Pleasant Valley G ©, tgambling in 
farm 8 the Committee on Ag ulture. 5 E 

By Mr. PATTON (by request): Petition of citizens of Indiana, 
against the enactment of a general bankruptlaw, giving reasons 
therefor—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PEARSON: Petition of Grange 1087, ol Ohio, about 
gaming in farm products, pure lard, and silk culture—to the 

mmittee on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of the same body, about free delivery of rural 
mail—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of same body, about legal-tender currency—to 
the Committee on ing and Currency. 

By Mr. PICKLER: Petition of 40 citizens of Moody County, S. 
ainst the repeal of the tariff on barley—to the Commit- 
ays and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Campbell County, for the improve- 
ment of the Upper Missouri River—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, petition of 47 citizens of Hyde County, S. Dak., asking 
pl psoas of a bill to allow timber-culture claimants to make 
= roof as homestead claimants—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of 30 citizens of Cambria, Brown County, S. Dak., 
in favorof the antioption bill—to the Committee on iculture. 

Also, 5 7 ees from places as follows: 40 citizens of Winfred 
S. Dak., 130 citizens of Sanborn, 30 citizens of Lake County, 30 
citizens of Moody, and 50 citizens of Wentworth, all against the 
repon of the tariff on barley—to the Committee on Ways and 

Sans. 

Also, petition of 100 citizens of South Dakota, in favor of a six. 
teenth amendment preventing the establishment of any form ol 
. the Committee on the Judic. N 

petition of citizens of Campbell County, S. Dak.—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 15 citizens of Kingsbury County, S. Dak., in 
favor of the antioption bill—to the Committee on iculture, 

By Mr. POST: Petition of Center Prairie, Alta, and South 
Fiatt Granges, to prevent gambling in farm products and the 
3 of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agricul- 

ure. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, 8 contracts dis- 

t 


Dak., 
tee on 


crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 
petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 


Also 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAINES: Petition of Van Dusen Reed to make appli- 
cation to the Commissioner of Patents for the extension of letters 
patent for firehouse—to the Committee on Patents. 
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83 Mr. 2 1 ere ere 5 3 e of 
©, pra ‘or the passage of House e Com- 
mittee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: Petition of W. T. Clement and 290 other 
professors and students of Cornell University, for a constitutional 
amendment prohibiting any law ting establishment of any 
form of religion, eto.— to the Co ttee on the Judic x 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens of 
Chester County, Pa., in favor of Senate bill 254—to the Commit- 
tee on the P ffice and Post-Roads. 

By Mr.SCULL: Twomemorials of citizens of Somerset County, 
Pa., in favor of amendment of immigration laws—to the Select 
Committee on Imm tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SHONK: Petition of Lake Grange, enco silk 
culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and to T Sina 
adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agricul- 

Also, petition of the same body, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts discred- 
ing legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 


Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on age and Means. 

By Mr. SIMPSON: Petition of postmasters of Garfield County, 
Kans., in to compensation—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance X as of Kansas, in re: 


to Sunday closing of the Expo- 
sition—to the Select Co tee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, two petitions in regard to gambling in farm products— 
Miso, ENBA ta copia ts colunge oF gah end allyee ts Gk 

coinage of gold and silver— e 
8 on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition about Chinese i tion—to the Select Com- 
mittee on tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SNOW: Three petitions of Iroquois County, III., and 
one of Livingston, against the antioption bills—to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SPERRY: Petition of sundry persons, relating to a 
constitutional amendment—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STO. of Kentucky: Petition to accompany House 
bill 4237—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: Papers to accompany House 
bill 2129 for the reliefof Capt. W. J. Kountez—to the Committee 


on Claims. 

Also, petition of Third United Presbyterian Congregation of 
dee Pa., asking that the Wont Fair be closed on Sun- 
day, that liquor be not sold, and that the art . be 
man: to accord with the American standard of art—to the 
Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition for the passage of House bill 401, restricti 

ree the Select Committee on Immigration and 
on. 

Also, memorial of the Junior Order United American Me- 
chanics, at Natrona, asking for the passage of a law amending 
the naturalization laws—to the Select Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. STOUT: Petition of Flushing Grange, to prevent gam- 
bling in farm products and the adulteration of food and drugs— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, extending free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, asking fora pure-lard law—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STUMP: Petition of Centennial and Springville 
Granges, enco g silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm 
products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, eons of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: Papers to accompany House 
pill 1161—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: Petition of citizens of Morgan County, 
oo in favor of antioption bills—to the Committee on Agricul- 


ure. 

Also, resolution of the Chamber of Commerce and Board of 
Trade of Denver, Colo., in favor of tal telegraph system ad- 
vocated by Postmaster-General—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. i 

Also, remonstrances of 49 citizens of Iliff, Colo., and 56 citi- 
zens of Yuma, Colo., t ceding any lands to States—to the 
aios Committee on ation of Arid Lands in the United 


im- 
atu- 


By Mr. WARNER: Petition of Alexander Watts, for an hon- 
orable discharge, to accompany House bill 2448—to the Commit- 


tee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WARWICK: Petition of citizens of Burbank, Wayne 
County, Ohio, favoring the restriction of immigration—to the 
Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Michigan: Two petitions of Fraternal 
Grange, No. 406, of Michigan, one for pure lard and the other 
to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. ; 

Also, petition of the same body, for pure lard—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of mails—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

Also, petition of Eastportand Forest Granges, encouraging silk 
culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and the adultera- 
tion of food and d —to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Roads. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. ; 

By Mr. WHITE: Petition of citizens of Grinnell, Iowa, pray- 
ing for the passage of the antioption bill—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: Paper of Jesse Cleaveland, 
showing service, to accompany House bill 2493—to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Missouri: Petition of citizens of Atchison 
Township, Nodaway County, Mo., in favor of the antioption bill 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: Petition of 23 citizens of 
Crab Creek, Lincoln County, Wash., for the passage of a bill 
defining options—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 64 citzens of said State, for the of a 
bill restricting Chinese immigration to the Committee on For- 
eign Affairs. 

Also, petition of 32 citizens of Klickitat County, for the pas- 
sage of the Conger lard bill—to the Committee on Ways and 


eans. 

Also, petition of certain citizens of the State of Washington, 
for free delivery of rural mails—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of keeper and surfmen at Schoolwater Bay, for 
increase of compensation—to the Select Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of the city of 
Port Townsend, Wash., in reference to the Bering Sea seal fish- 
eries—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of Washi n, Bear Prairie, Pleasant Hill, 
Washongoe, St. Johns, and Number Six Granges, encouragin: 
silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for pure-lard law—to the 


Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WISE: Petition to accompany House bill 7201—to the 

eans. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: Petition of Daniel Gran 
Pennsylvania, in favor of law prohibiting gambling in farm prod- 
ucts—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

j lvania 
in favor of a law prohibiting contracts discrediting le; . 
currency to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

„No. 1040, of Pennsylvania, 
in favor of a law preventing gambling in farm products to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 
in favor of a law encouraging silk culture—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 
in favor of a law to prevent the adulteration of food—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 
in favor of free delivery of rural mails—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
in favor of House bill 395, defi and imposing a tax 
thereon—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


Committee on Ways and M 
ge, No. 57, of 
Also, petition of Sunbury Grange, No. 1040, of Pe 
-tender 
Also, petition of Sunbury Gr: 
Also, petition of Sunbury Grange, No. 1040, of Pennsylvania, 
Also, petition of Sunbury Grange, No. 1040, of Pennsylvania, 
Also, petition of Sunbury Grange, No. 1040. of Pennsylvania, 
Also, petition of Sunbury Grango; N edn of Pennsylvania, 
Also, petition of Fort Augusta, Benton, and Sugarloaf Granges, 
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encouraging silk culture and to prevent gambling in farm prod- 


uets—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: Memorial of Grange No. 738, of Pennsyl- 
vania, in favor of a pure-lard bill—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Reaper Grange, encouraging silk culture and 
to prevent the adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petition of same body, for pure-lard law—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YOUMANS: Petition of Keystone Grange, encourag- 
ing silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and the 
adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of the same body, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, p2tition of the same body, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, a petition of the same body, for pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE, 
FRIDAY, March 18, 1892. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
EULOGIES ON THE LATE SENATOR HEARST. 


Mr. STANFORD. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
on next Thursday, at 3 o'clock, I shall ask the Senate to consider 
resolutions commemorative of the life, character, and public sery- 
ices of my late colleague, Senator George Hearst. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a communication from 
the Secretary of War, transmitting a letter from the Major-Gen- 
eral commanding the Army, together with the accompanying pe- 
tition to Congress, signed b cai prominent officersof the Army, 
praying for the repeal of section 16, chapter 294, of the Arm 
appropriation act eo geen sat July 15, 1870, providing that no offi- 
cer shall be entitled to wear while on duty any uniform other 
than that of his actual rank on account of having been brevetted, 
etc.; which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and, with the 1 papers, ordered to be printed. 

He also presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, praying Congress to 
secure in some way the American Sabbath,so that the laws of 
God and nearly all the States of the nation may be respected at 
the World’s Columbian Exposition in 1893; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a memorial of the manufacturers 
of clothing and wearing apparel of Cincinnati, Ohio, remonstrat- 

st the passage of the bill to prevent the manufacture of 


clothing in unhealthy places and the sale of clothing so manu- 
fac ; which was referred to the Committee on Education and 
Labor. 


He also presented a petition of Buckeye Assembly, No. 244, 
Knights of Labor, of Zanesville, Ohio, praying for the passage 
of Senate bill 1705, relating to the manufacture of clothing; which 
was referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Methodist Episcopal con- 

gation of Fulton County, Ohio, praying for the closing of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition on Sunday; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a memorial of 24 vessel-owners of Toledo, 
Ohio, remonstrating against the passage of Senate bill 1755, rel- 
ative to the carrying into effect of certain recommendations of 
the International Maritime Conference: which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of 27 citizens of Cincinnati, Ohio, 

raying for the adoption of a constitutional amendment prohib- 
Ting any State from passing laws respecting an establishment 
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of religion, ete.; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also p ented a petition of the Alliance and Industrial 
Union of klin County, Ohio, praying for the passage of the 
antioption bill; which was referred to the Committee on the 


resented the following petitions of Elm Grove, Sugar 
Creek, Fidelity, Union, Milan, Live Oak, St. Joseph, and Antrim 
Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Ohio: 

Petitions pra 5 Bape the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


Roads. 
Petitions praying for the of a bill making certain issues 
of money full iat tender In payment of all debts—to the Com- 


mittee on Finance. 

Mr. CULLOM. I present a memorial signed by 5 a hk 
number of manufacturers of clothing, citizens icago, III., 
remonstrating very panier st the passage of the bill to 
prevent the manufacture of clo ing in unhealthy places and the 
sale of clothing so manufactured. I desire to call the attention 
of the committee having that bill in charge to the fact that, as 
alleged in the memorial, the sanitary condition of the houses 
where clothing is manufactured is under the control of the local 
police, and that there is no evidence that any clothing which 
ever went outof such establishments has done injury to anybody 
anywhere. I move that the memorial be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CULLOM presented four memorials of sundry citizens of 
Oregon, remonstrating against the legalization of the liquor 
i p in Alaska; which were referred to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories. 

He also eee a petition of the First Baptist, the Evangel- 
ical, and the Congregational Churches of Plainfield, III., pray- 
ing for the closing of the World's Columbian Fair on Sunday; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centenniai 


(Select). 

He resented a petition of the Brainard District Medical 
Society, of Illinois, praying for the passage of a bill providing 
for the appointment of a secretary of public health, to be a 
Cabinet officer; which was referred to the Committee on Epi- 
demic Diseases. 

He also Sore a memorial of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Portland, 8 remonstrating against the legisla- 
tion of the liquor traffic in Alaska; which was referred to the 
Committee on Territories. 

He also aprener the following petitions of Pomona Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Illinois: 

Petition pra; for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
e f a bill he adul 

etition praying for the passage of a to prevent the - 
teration of ood and dru rdered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. DAWES presented a petition of the Boston (Mass.) Chamber 
of Commerce, praying forthe establishmentof five lighted range 
beacons in Boston Harbor for the better protection of commerce; 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of C. F. Smith, and other citizens 
of Adams, Mass., praying for the free delivery of mails in rural 
districts; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads. 

He also pone the following 
West New 
setts: 

Petition pra: mig tor the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Agri. 
culture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. WOLCOTT presented a petition of the Silver League, of 
Georgetown, Colo.; a petition of the Silver Club, of Lawson, 


titions of Montague and 
ary Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Massachu- 
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Colo.; a petition of the Free Silver Club, of Crested Butte, Colo.; 
and a petition of the Silver League Club, of Breckinridge, Col 


0.3 
praying for the free and unlimited coinage of silver; which were 
referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Akron, Colo., 
remonstrating against the cession of arid lands to the States and 
Territories; which was referred to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

Mr. VEST presented amemorial of Roscoe Post, No. 367, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Missouri, remonstrating against the 
passage of the free-coinage bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. oY 

He also presented the petition of H. G. Kiehl and other citi- 
zens of Columbia, Mo., praying for the passage of an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting any legisla- 
tion by the States res ing an establishment of religion or 
making an appropriation of money for any sectarian purpose; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the following petitions of Mount Carmel and 
Oral Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Missouri: 

Petitions pra ing for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
eouragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to provoni 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—refe to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petitions pra; for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Cooper County, Mo., praying for the passage of what are known 
as the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; which was referred to 
the Committee on the 1 

He also presented a memorial of the Kansas City (Mo.) Board 
of Trade, remonstrating against the e of what are known 
as the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judi ast 

He also presented a memorial of Roscoe Post, No. 367, Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Missouri, remonstrating against the 
passage of the free-coinage bill; which was refe to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

He also presented the following petitions of Washington Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Missouri, signed by A. W. Gross, mas- 
ter, and John N. Shouse, secretary: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
N in farm products referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. $ 

Petition praying for passage of House bill 395, defining lard 
and imposing ag thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition 2 et) for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a petition of Wide West Grange, No. 
75, Patrons of Husbandry, of Washington, signed by ‘Albert 
Cavitt, master, praying for the passage of the Conger lard bill; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Wide West Grange, No. 75, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Washington, signed by Albert Cavitt, 
master, praying for the passage of what is known as the Butter- 
worth antioption bill; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 2 

He also presented a petition of Wide West Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Washington, praying for the passage of a bill to 
prevent the adulteration of and drugs; which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented the following petitions of Honor 
Bright, Bow Lake, Pomona, and Barnstead Granges, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of New Pappie. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions Praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the 
adulteration of food and 5 to Iie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
triets— referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


8. 
Petitions praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
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sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 8 

Mr. DOLPH presented a petition of citizens of Coos County, 
Oregon, praying for the age of the antioption bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HALE presented the petition of Solomon Robitschek and 
other citizens of Westbrook and Portland, Me., praying that an 
appropriation be made to transport provisions given by the pe 

e of the United States to the Russian people, and for such leg- 

lation as will inure to the benefit of the sufferers in Russia; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Maine, praying that no exposition or exhibi- 
tion for which appropriations are made by Congress shall be 
opened on Sunday; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented the following petitionsof Lamoine and Riv- 
erside Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Maine: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee onthe Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in paymentof all debts—referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BLODGETT presented the following petitions of Mickle- 
ton and Liberty Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of New Jersey: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and n a tax thereon ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for the sage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GIBSON of Maryland presented the memorial of Rev. 
James A. Mitchell and other citizens of the United States, re- 
monstrating against the N of Senate bill 362, providing for 
the removal of the Southern Ute Indians from their reserva‘ 
in Colorado to Utah Territory; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. TURPIE presented sundry petitions collected by the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union, signed by 60 citizens of In- 
diana, praying that no exposition or exhibition for which ap- 
Lat ast are made by Congress shall be opened on Sunday; 
eee 2 referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial 

Select). v 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Richmond, Ind., 
praying for the passage ofan amendment to the Constitution o 
the United States 1 any legislation by the States re- 
specting an establishment of religion or making an appropria- 
tion of money for any sectarian purpose; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of Kentland, Ind., 
r<monstrating against the peerage or a general bankruptcy law; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Milroy Roller Mills and 
Elevator Company, of Milroy, Ind., praying that reciprocity be 
established with Germany and France, so that American wheat 
may be allowed to enter their ports free of duty; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. KYLE presented a petition of citizens of Clay County, 
and a petition of citizens of Spink County, S. Dak., pray- 
ing for the passage of the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. VILAS presented a petition of the board of directors of 
the Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, Wis., praying for the 
passage of legislation to insure the early and economical build- 
ing and operation of the Nicaraguan Canal; which was referred 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. PALMER presented the petition of J. C. Anderson and 24 
other citizens of Chicago, III., praying for the passage of an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting 
any legislation by the States respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion or making an appropriation of money for any sectarian 
purpose; which was referred to the Committee on the J 8 

He also presented the memorial of William P. Halliday and 


i 


other citizens of Illinois interested in the navigation of rivers, 
remonstrating against the passage of Senate bill 1755, relative 


into effect of certain recommendations of the 
itime Conference; which was referred to the 


to the carry 
International 
Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented the memorial of James T. Hobbit and 42 
other citizens of Logan County, III., remonstrating against the 
peage of a general banbruptey law; which was referred to the 

mmittee on the Judiciary. 

He also prona the petition of Albert Brown and 22 other 
citizens of Lynn, III.; the petition of Aaron Garrison and 21 other 
citizens of Griggsville, III., and the petition of J. R. Bell and 55 
other citizens of Jersey County, III., praying for the passage of 
sk mR aoe regulating speculation in fictitious farm products; 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the following petitions of Waltham, Penn- 

lyania, Union, Dayton, Pleasant Grove, Eureka, Turkey Hill, 

field, Oakwood, and Woodstock Granges, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of illinois: 

Petitions Reaping Sor the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions Praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food an 


drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—refe to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petitions eee for the e of a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr, HOAR e the following petitions of Dover, West 
Brookfield, and East Sandwich Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, 
of Massachusetts: 

Petitions pra for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions pra; for the e of House bill 395, defining 
lard and impo a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE 3 a petition of citizens of Grand 
Haven, Mich., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States prohibiting any legislation by 
the States respecting an establishment of religion or making an 
appropriation of money for any sectarian purpose; which was 
referred to the Committee on the gaoia: 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Kent County, Mich., 
praying for the passage of legislation to adrenal genning in 

ep products; which was referred to- the Co: ttee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented the following petitions of Quincy Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Michigan: > 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
eet in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 

and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PROCTOR genea sundry petitions collected by the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, signed by 2,000 
citizens of Vermont, praying that no exposition or exhibition 
for which appropriations are made by Congress shall be opened 
on Sunday; which were referred to the Committee on the Quadro- 
Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Saxtons River, Vt., 
pra; for the passage of an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States prohibiting any legislation by the States re- 
e an establis. nt of religion or making geras riation 
of money for gi sectarian purpose; which was refe to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

Mr. PERKINS presen’ the memorial of R. L. Graham and 
50 other members of the Maxson Presbyterian Church and Sun- 
day school, of Kansas, remonstrating against the opening of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition on Sunday; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented the petition of J.S. Hanway and 14 other 
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citizens of Pottowatomie County, Kans., praying for the passage 
of the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HARRIS presented the petition of Ferdinand Huskell, of 
Tennessee, praying that there be not less than 200,000,000 ot yonne 
shad per annum judiciously distributed in the rivers of the Unite 
States; which was referred to the Committee on Fisheries. 

Mr. BLACKBURN presented the following petitions of Dexter 
Grange Patrons of Husbandry, of Kentucky; 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
Srbine in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
udiciary. 

Petition 


raying for the e of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of con eerie i 


c and a uaa to lie on the table. 
Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a memorial of Milligan Post, 
No. 209, Grand Army of the Republic, of Nebraska, remonstrat- 
ing against the free coinage of silver; which was referred to the 
Committe on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of 275 citizens of Franklin County, 
Nebr., praying for the passage of the Washburn-Hatch anti- 
option bills; which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented the 3 of Marl- 
boro end Pemigewasset Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of New 

mpshire: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragementof silk culture—referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table, 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petitions praying for the panes of a bill certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr, COCKRELL, from the Committee on Mili Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2087) for the relief of Charles 
Fletcher, alias James H. Mitchell, reported it with an amend- 
ment, and submitted a report thereon. s 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 2048) for the relief of Capt. I. B. Webster, of Louisville, 
Ky., submitted an adverse report thereon; which was agreed to, 
and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. ALLEN, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 448) for the relief of Margaret Kennedy, re- 
ported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH, from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1975) for the protec- 
tion of livery-stable keepers and other persons keeping horses 
at livery within the District of Columbia, reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr.CASEY, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 797) to provide for fixing a uni- 
form standard of classification and grading of wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, and rye, and for other purposes, reported it with an 
amendment. 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2136) to amend an act en- 
titled ‘‘An act to incorporate the National Union Insurance Com- 
pany, of Washington,” approved February 14, 1865, reported it 
without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 5978) to extend the time for ing assessments on 
real estate, etc., reported it with an amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

e also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 2176) to extend the time for making an assessment of real 
estate in the District of Columbia, outside the cities of Washin 
ton and Georgetown, 3 adversely thereon, and the bill 
was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 1348) for the issue of ordnance 
stores and supplies to the State of Nebraska to replace similar 
stores destroyed by fire, reported it without amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon., 

Mr. MANDERSON. Iam directed by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs to report back adversely the bill (S. 307) for the re- 
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lief of Lorain Ruggles, and I ask that it be indefinitely postponed. 
I call the attention of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] to 
this report. He may desire to have the bill placed on the Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to have the bill placed on the 
Calendar so that I may see the report. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pappock in the chair). 
The bill will be placed on the Calendar with the adverse report 
of the committee. $ 

Mr. PROCTOR, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2481) to place Dunbar R. Ransom 
on the retired list of the Army, reported it without amendment, 
and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. GEORGE, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to whom was referred the bill (S. 979) for the development 
and encouragement of silk culture in the United States, under 
the supervision of the Secretary of Agriculture, reported it with 
an amendment. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2404) providing for 
the extension of Thirty-seventh street, reported it with amend- 
ments, and moved its reference to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions; which was agreed to. 

COLLECTION OF GARBAGE IN THE DISTRICT. 


Mr. PADDOCK. Iam instructed by the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, to whom was 
referred the resolution submitted by the Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. HiGGINs] March 15, to report it with an amendment. 
I ask for its present consideration. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 


The amendment was to add to the resolution— 
and the expenses of said investigation to be paid from the contingent fund 
of the Senate upon vouchers duly approved. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

NICARAGUA CANAL. 

Mr. MORGAN. I present a letter from the Secre of War, 
addréssed to the ch an of the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, submitting, by request of that committee, a ny wad of Maj. 
C. E. Dutton, of the Ordnance Department, to the Secretary of 
War, dated March 4, 1892, on the Nicar: Canal, which he 
had recently examined under the orders of that De mt, and 
I ask that it may be printed as a document for the use of the 
Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The letter will be received 
and ordered printed as a document, if there be no objection. It 
is so ordered. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. GIBSON of Louisiana. I ask that the bill (S. 2169) toim- 
prove the navigation and to afford ease and safety to the trade 
and commerce of the Mississippi River, and to prevent destruc- 
tive floods, with an appropriation therefor, be made a special 
order for Monday next, not to interfere with the existing order 
of the Senate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. DAWES. I poe to ask the Senate to consider the In- 
dian spo riation bill on Monday. 
Mr. GIBSON of Louisiana. The special order will not inter- 
toro hetken the appropriation bill. Appropriation bills are always 

order. 

Mr. DAWES. It must be understood thatit will not interfere 
with calling up the appropriation bill. 

Mr. VEST, The appropriation bills have the right of way. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair calls the attention 
of the Senator from Massachusetts to the fact that the appropri- 
ro f= bill will be in order at any time, notwithstanding a special 
order. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I ask the Senator from Louisiana if it will 
not suit his convenience as well to say Tuesday? I prefer to be 


here when the bill is taken up, and I shall not be able to be pres- 
ent on Monday. 
Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Louisiana can call it up to- 


day. 
Mr. GIBSON of Louisiana. I have no objection. 
Mr. VEST. Take it up now. 
Mr. DOLPH. Take it up now and dispose of it. 
Mr. GIBSON of Louisiana. It is suggested that the bill be 


I do not think it will require any 


taken up now and disposed of. 
discussion. 

Mr. ALLISON. I have no objection to considering the bill at 
any time, but I desire to offer an amendment to it. 


Mr. VEST (to Mr. ALLISON). Vou can draw that at any time. 

Mr. ALLISON. I suppose the amendment can be drawn in a 
moment, but I desire to offer an amendment respecting the 
Upper Mississippi River. 

r. PADDOC And the Missouri as well. 

Mr. ALLISON. I shall not interpose any objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. GIBSON of Louisiana. We will accept the amendment. 
I move that the Senate now proceed to the consideration of the 
bill. I do not think it will require any discussion. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The morning business will have to be first 
disposed of under the rule. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let the morning business be disposed of, and 
then the Senator from Louisiana can move to take up the bill. 

Mr. GIBSON of Louisiana. I shall make the motion after the 
morning business is di of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there are no further reports 
of committees, the introduction of bills is next in order. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. FRYE introduced a bill (S. 2625) to provide for the pun- 
ishment of offenses upon the high seas; which wasread twice by 
its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 2626) to authorize the 
New York and New Jersey Bridge Companies to construct and 
maintain a bridge across the Hudson River between New York 
City and the State of New Jersey; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. FAULKNER (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2627) re- 
lating to cemeteries in the District of Columbia; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 2628) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Solomon E. Homan; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GIBSON of Maryland introduced a bill (S. 2629) to incor- 
porate the land and Was m Railway Company; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 2630) for the relief of Mary 
P. Mullin; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 2631) for the relief of 
John L. Peters; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. SAW YER introduced a bill (S.2632) for the relief of Henley 
W. Chapman, administrator; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (S. 2633) to erect a estal 
and statue of Gen. William T. Sherman in the city of Washing- 
ton; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. STEWART introduced a bill (S. 2634) to establish a mili- 
tary post near the town of Reno, Washoe County, in the State 
of Nevada; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on a Affairs. 

Mr. BUTLER in uced a bill (S. 2635) to pension F. A. Trade- 
well; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

Mr. DANIEL introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 64) to pro- 
vide for the compilation and publication of constitutional and 
statutory provisions of the States and Territories for the regu- 
lation of railway traffic, and other purposes; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce, 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 
On motion of Mr. SHERMAN, it was 
rs in the case of Mrs. Sarah Rihelderfer be with- 
the Senate. 
AMENDMENT TO A BILL. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ioffer an amendment intended to be proposed 

to the bill (S. 1768) to allow thirty days’ leave of absence to em- 

loyés in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and ask thatit 
be printed and lie on the table. The bill has already been re- 
ported and is on the Calendér. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The proposed amendment will 
be printed and lie on the table. 

PORT OF DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Mr. ALLISON. Ifthe morning business is concluded, I desire 
to ask unanimous consent to call up a little bill. 


Ordered, That the pa 
drawn from the files o 


f 
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eee PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there further morning bus- 
oss? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

Mr. ALLISON. Task the Senator from Ohio to yield to mə 
for a moment. 

Mr. GIBSON of Louisiana. I hope the Senator from Ohio will 
not make the motion for an executive session now. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will yield for a few moments. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to call up Senate bill 808, which is a 
local measure, and if it takes two minutes I shall withdraw it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of the bill (S. 808) establishing a port of delivery at Des Moines, 
Iowa, Is there objection to the presentconsideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, e to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SPECIAL ORDERS. 


Mr. GIBSON of Louisiana. Mr. President—— 

Mr. WILSON. I ask that we proceed with the Calendar. 

Mr. GIBSON of Louisiana. I ask that Senate bill 2169 be fixed 
as a special order for Tuesday, at 2 o’clock, not to interfere with 
the e order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Louisiana 
asks unanimous consent that the bill indicated by him be madea 
special order for Tuesday next, at 2 o'clock. The title of the 
bill will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2169) to improve’ the naviga- 
tion and to afford ease and safety to the trade and commerce of 
the eran River, and to prevent destructive floods, with 
an appropriation therefor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. _Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. DOLPH. As soon as that is disposed of, I desire to ask 
thatasimilar bill for the Columbia River be made a special order 
to follow it immediately. It was the understanding that they 
should go together. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair hears no objection 
to the request made by the Senator from Louisiana, and it is so 
ordered. The Senator from Oregon asks that the bill the title 
of which will be read be made a special order for what day and 
hour? 

Mr. DOLPH. For the same day and hour, to follow imme- 
123 after the bill just made a special order, on the same con- 

ons. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. For Tuesday nextat 2 o’clock. 
The title of the bill will be read for information. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 541) making appropriation for 
the improvement of the Columbia River. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will take the lib- 
erty of correcting the amendment and making it 3 o’clock instead 
of 2, so that it will follow the regular order just made. 

Mr. GIBSON of Louisiana. Itis to follow the bill just madea 
special order? 

The PRESIDENT are tempore. It is. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think neither one will take long. 

* Mr. MITCHELL. There is another bill, Senate bill 525, which 
is to bə included in this order, as I understand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest made by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Don? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered 

Mr. FAULKNER. I understand that none of the special or- 
8 assigned for Tuesday will interfere with the one already 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. They can not, under the rule. 

Mr. FELTON. If legislation of this kind is in order, I have 
a bill of the same character which I should like to have follow 
the bill of the Senator from Oregon. It is order of business 406 
on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What day and hour does the 
Senator from California desire to have fixed? 

Mr. FELTON. The consideration to follow immediately after 
the last bill made a special order. - 

Mr. ALLISON. At 4 o'clock on Tuesday, then? 

Mr. FELTON. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California 
asks unanimous consent that the bill the title of which will be 

read be made the special order for Tuesday next at 4 o'clock, 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2384) to change the name of the 
customs collection district and port of Wilmington, Cal., to Los 
Angeles, and for other purposes. 


ie PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to this re- 
ques 

Mr. MITCHELL. What is the request? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That the bill the title of which 
18 etd been read be made the special order for Tuesday next at 

o'clock. 

_ Mr. MITCHELL. Ihave no objection, but I desire to know 
m vant order the bills that have been made special orders are 
stand. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without displacing the ex- 
isting special order, the first bill is set for 2 o'clock on Tuesday, the 
bill referred to by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. GIBSON], Sen- 
ate bill 2169. The next, set for 3 o'clock on Tuesday, is the bill re- 
ferred to by the Senator from Oregon on the left of the Chair 
[Mr. DOLPH]. The third request is that of the Senator from 
California [Mr. FELTON]. 

Mr. MITCHELL. No, Mr. President, I had the floor, with all 
deference to the Chair, before the Senator from California rose 
and I called attention to the fact that I desired that Senate bill 
525 should come in either immediately after the order of the 
Senator from Louisiana or immediately after the order of my 
colleague. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from California 
so recognized by the Chair. Does he yield to the Senator from 

regon? 

Mr. FELTON. I should like to make one remark. 

i Mr. MITCHELL. I simply want to correct a misunderstand- 
ng. 

Mr, FELTON. The bill to which I refer is the same class of 
legislation as the bills which have been made special odern and 
it will not take five minutes to pass the bill. It is simply to 
change the name of acustoms collection district. 

Mr. MITCHELL, I understand that perfectly well. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think we shall expedite matters if I sub- 
mit my motion for an executive session. 

Mr. DAWES. I object to the special order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think the Senator from California can call 
up his bill to-morrow. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I wish to suggest 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Ohio has 
the floor with his motion to proceed to the consideration of exe- 
cutive business, 

Mr. DAWES. 
special orders. 

Mr. DOLPH. There can be no objection to the order pro- 


posed by my coll o. 

The BRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 
yield to the request of the Senator from California? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
DAWES] 8 as I understood him. 

Mr. DAWES. I suppose it is in order to object? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is in order to object. 

Mr. DAWES. I have been trying for some time to get the 
ear of the Chair. 

Mr. SHERMAN, 
tion. 

Mr. WILSON. I desire to make an appeal to the Senator 
from Ohio and to state that when he made the suggestion yes- 
terday that immediately after the d of the formal business 
to-day he would move to proceed to the consideration of execu- 
tive business, I sugges that he change it so as to make the 
motion at 2 o'clock, to which he assented, and I heard no objec- 
tion. I therefore hope that we shall be enabled to consider the 
Calendar until 2 o'clock. 

Mr.SHERMAN. Iam perfectly willing to do anything thatthe 
Senate desires, and if that course will accommodate Senators, I 
shall withhold the motion until 2 o’clock. 

Mr. BUTLER. It was distinctly understood yesterday that 
we should go into executive session immediately after the morn- 
ing business was concluded. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I think so. A 

Mr. PADDOCK. Not at all. Two o'clock was the hour agreed 


upon. 
°F BUTLER. I certainly did not so understand it. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I hope we shall have a common understand- 
ing that at 2 o'clock I shall be at liberty to make the motion, 
and the Senate may do as it pleases now. 

Mr. PADDOCK. If the special orders are through 

Mr. DAWES. What has become of my objection to the spe- 
cial orders? 

Mr. COCKRELL. ular order. 

Mr. DAWES. I object to any spe order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, the request of the Senator from 
California can not be complied with by unanimousconsent. The 
Chair understands that the Senator from Ohio withdraws his 
motion for an executive session. 


I object to unanimous consent to any more 


I hope the question will be put on my mo- 


I call for the re; 
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Mr. DOLPH. Now, I hope the Senator from Massachusetts 


will withdraw his objection. 

Mr. DAWES. I renew it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair asks the Senate to 
be inorder. It is difficult for the Chair to understand what gen- 


tlemen say when several speak at once. Does the Senator from 
Ohio withdraw his motion ? 

Mr. SHERMAN. For the present, until 2 o'clock; giving no- 
tice that at 2 o’clock I shall move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts is ey 

Mr. DAWES. I object to all these special orders unless it is 
understood that they are subject to the appropriation bills. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The rules make them so. 

Mr. DAWES. I want to know whether tang 4 


are. 
Mr. HARRIS. Appropriation bills always have the right of 


way. 
Mr. VEST. They always have the right of way. 
The PRESIDENT protempore. The Chair suggests to the Sen- 


ator from Massachusetts that appropriation bills have the right 
of way, notwithstanding any order of the Senate, even by unani- 
mous consent, for a special order. 

Mr. DAWES. That is what I have been endeavoring to ascer- 
tain for some time. Iam obliged to the Chair. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Now I want to suggest that before any more 
special orders are fixed a special order be agreed upon that the 

endar shall be taken up. If it is necessary to make it such, 
after the special orders already fixed shall have had considera- 
tion, I ask that the Calendar be taken up as the regular order. 

Mr. DOLPH. That is in order now. 

Mr. President, I hope the Senate will indulge me to make a 
Angie suggestion. Here are two or three bills following to- 
gether that iy to come in together, and I hope the Senate will 
allow them to be put down for consideration together, so that 
they can then take their chances. My colleague’s bill was put 
down to follow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
by the Chair. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I ask unanimous consent for that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The special order desired by 
the Senator from California [Mr. FELTON] wasobjected to by the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES]. The Chair now rec- 
ognizes the Senator from Oregon [Mr MITCHELL]. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Then I ask that Senate bill 525 be made the 
special order to come in at the proper place. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Under the rules the Senator 
must fix an hour. 

Mr. MITCHELL. At half past 3 o’clock on Tuesday. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from Oregon asks 
that the bill, the title of which will be read for information, be 
set as a ial order for Tuesday next at half past 3 o'clock. 

Mr. FELTON. I withdraw my request. I did not know it 
would gire rise to objection. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ator from Oregon be read by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. ADUS 525)making an appropriation for 
the construction of a boat way at The Dalles and Celilo Falls 
and Ten Mile Rapidsof the Columbia River, and for the improve- 
ment of Three Mile Rapids. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
uest of the Senator from Oregon [Mr. MITCHELL]? The Chair 
ears none, and the bill, the title of which has just been read, is 

made a special order for Tuesday next at half rpms 3 o'clock. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I call for the regular order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The regular order is the call 
of the Calendar. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
following bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the 


nate: 
A bill (H. R. 1737) to increase the pension of Anna Maria Young, 
a Revolutionary pensioner; and 


It has not yet been entertained 


A bill (H. R. 7092) to authorize building a bridge over Tennes- | 


see River. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE TO EMPLOYÉS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The first billon the Calendar 
will be stated. 

The bill (S. 1768) to allow thirty days’ leave of absence to em- 
ployés in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Education and 
Labor withamendments. The first amendment was, in section 1, 
after the word year,“ at the end of line 5, to insert under such 
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regulations and; ” and in line 7, after the word may,“ to insert 
‘prescribe and; ” so as to make the section read: 


That the employés of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, including 
the pieceworkers, shall be allowed leave of absence with pay, not exceeding 
thirty working — in any one year, under such regulations and at such time 
or times as the ef of the Bureau may prescribe and designate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to strike out section 2, in the follow- 
ing words: 

SEC. 2. That this act shall take effect July 1, 1892. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator in 
charge of this bill by what rule the pieceworker is to ba paid 
for the month of leave of absenc2? When on duty he is paid so 
much apiece for the work he does, and I think the bill should 
provide some rule by which that class of employés should b2 paid 
while absent on leave, if paid at all. 

Mr. CAREY. I will state to the Senator from Tennessee that 
this bill is framed in the same language as that in reference to 
the employés in the office of the Public Printer, and the form of 
it is approved by the Chief of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing. Estimates of the amount of work done in a given time 
are made in the Bureau and on that basis the employés are paid 
during the leave of absence. 

I desire to offer an amendment to be added to the bill. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Theamendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add to the bill the fol- 
lowiug proviso: 

Provided, That no such full leave of absence of thirty ye shall be granted 
to any employé of said Bureau for a period of not less than eleven months 
immediately preceding the granting of such leave. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MORGAN. I submitted an amendment this morning 
which I intend to propos to this bill, which has gone out into 
the Secretary's office, I believe, which is to include the employés 
of the nary yarda in the rightto leave of absence, which is predi- 
cated upon the fact that the employés of the Navy Department 
have the right to this leave of absence and the persons engaged 
in like duties, bəcause they happen to be in the navy-yards, are 
found outside the provisions of the law. I suppose the Senator 
in charge of the bill will have no objection to my amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add as a new section the 
following: ee 

Sec. 2. That all draftsmen, assistant draf = 
ists under the direction of the Navy 5 pre ehirgecn Sak er 
shall be allowed thirty days’ leave of absence each year without forfeiture 
of pay during ee under such regulations as the Secretary of the 


Navy may p 

Mr. HALE. That does not go beyond the clerical service and 
the services of draftsmen? ~ 

Mr. MORGAN. No. 

Mr. HALE. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not rise to opposa the amendment 
but to state that there is now before the Naval Committee a bi 
which provides for granting thirty days’ leave of absence under 
similar conditions to the foremen and 1 men who work in 
the navy-yards, which bill will undoubtedly be reported by that 
committee with a recommendation for its e. I mention 
this fact now in order that it may not be misunderstood that that 
proposition will be made if the amendment which is proposed by 


‘the Senator from Alabama is adopted. 


I certainly think that the foremen and the leading men of the 
navy-yards are as much entitled to leave of absence as the drafts- 
men and writers in the Departments. 

Mr. MORGAN. We can put this amendment on. The Sena- 
tor. I believe, approves this amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Alabama, 

Mr. HALE. Ishould not want the remarks of the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] to be considered as bind- 
ing everybody here to the proposition that these leaves of ab- 


| sence for the clerical force should be extended to the working 


force in the Navy Department and in the navy-yards especially, 
beeauss the right to furlough there and to leave of absence from 
duty might come at a time of the greatest emergency and might 
upset every plan for the useful work going on in a S Rigen 
That matter, however, will be considered, of course, by the 
Naval Committee whenitcomesup. Lonly wish to enter acaveat 
as to my being committed in the direction indicated by the Sena- 
tor from New Hampshire. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Of course I commit no one except myself, 
but asa reason for not offering the provision in reference to fore- 
men and leading men of the navy-yards upon this bill at the time 
when the Senator from Alabama moves the provision in behalf 
of the draftsmen and clerical force, I take occasion to call atten- 
tion to the pendency in the Senate of this other bill. 
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Mr. HALE. The Senator said it would undoubtedly pass. 


Perhaps it may. 

Mr. CHANDLER. That was an expression of my opinion 
Toro The Senator from Maine hasfiled hiscaveat. The Senator 
from Maine will understand that that bill does not apply to the 
whole working force of the navy-yards, but only tothe foremen and 
leading men, who I think may properly be accorded the same 
privilege, so far as leaves of absence are concerned, as all the 
workmen of the Government Printing Office, as all the workmen 
are to be now accorded in the. Bureau of Engraving and Print- 
ing, and, as the Senator from Alabama pro all the clerical 
force e ed pon Ter diem pay in the nes De ent are 
to be accorded. I think the three classes of cases will be found 
to be equally meritorious, but I refrain from moving this last 
clause upon this bill. 

The P IDENT pro tempore. The 
ment proposed by the Senator from Ala 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CAREY. I desire that the same proviso which was added 
to the first section be also added to the second section, which has 
been adopted by motion of the Senator from Alabama. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Wyoming 
moves an amendment, which will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add to section 2 of the 
bill the following: 


Provided, That no such full leave of absence for thirty days s be granted 
to any employé of said Bureau for a period of not less N months 
immediately preceding the granting of such leave. 


Mr. CHANDLER. I think the word Bureau“ should be 


uestion is on the amend- 
a [Mr. MORGAN]. 


changed to ‘‘ Department” in the amendment. 
pane SPEAKER pro tempore. The amendment will be so mod- 


The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to modify the amendment 
so as to read: 
‘That no such full leave of absence of thirty days shall be granted 


to feo" Gen rot A of said Department for a period of not less than eleven 
months immediately AES — the granting of such leave. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair calls the attention 
of the Senator from to the fact that under the amend- 
ments to the bill there should be a correction of the title so as to 
rend: A bill to allow thirty days’ leave of absence to employés 

of the Bureau of Engraving and Prin and in the Navy 
rtment.” The title will be so amended if there be no objec- 
on. The Chair hears none. 
CAMERON HILL, CHATTANOOGA. 

Mr.ALLEN. On yesterday Order of Business 218, being Sen- 
ate bill 634, was passed over without prejudice. ask that it may 
now be considered. 

There being no objection, the Senato, as in Committee of the 
Whole . to consider the bill (S. 634) to authorize and 
direct the Secre of War to investigate the claim made and 
fuel alleged to have been taken and used by the United States 
Army during the war from the property in Chattanooga known 
as “ Ciian Hill,” and to provide for the payment thereof. 

The bill was 5 by the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment to add the following proviso: 
Provided, That no greater amount than $10,000 shall be allowed or paid to 
such person or persons. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
MILITARY POST AT FORT WAYNE, MICH. 
The bill (S. 985) to ponde for theenlargementof the military 
at Fort Wayne, Mich., was considered as in Committee of 
e Whole. To enable the Secretary of War to enlarge the mil- 
itary postat Fort Wayne, Mich., the bill proposes to authorize 
uun to soepi, free 5 e the 9 Saos ot 1255 
joining the post of Fort Wayne as, is ju ent, s 
wall adapted and in all ts suitable for military purposes; 
but the title is to have been declared valid by the Attorney-Gen- 
eral of the United States. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
e to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


JOHN W. TAYLOR. 
The bill (S. 1274) to correct the military record of John W. 
Taylor, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
e bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 


with amendments, in line 9, after the word“ therefrom,” tostrike 
out on the 3lst day of October“ and insert August 31,” and 
in line 10, after the date ‘‘ 1865,” to insert“ upon surrender of 
his discharge or upon satisfactory proof of his inability to sur- 
render the same;” so as to make the bill read: 


That the Secre of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to 
cause the record of the War Department to be amended so as to show that 
John W. Taylor, musician of Company A, First Wisconsin Heavy Artillery, 


entered the military ce of the United States on the lith day of June, 
1861, and was honorably disc therefrom A t 31, 1865, upon surren- 
der of his discharge or upon satisfactory proof of inability to s 


the same. 

SEC. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to pay to said John W. Taylor, of Omaha, Nebr., out of any 
moneys in the Treas not otherwise appropriated, the pay and allowances 
of a musician in the volunteer service from the llth day of June, 1861, to the 
29th day of October, 1863. 

The amendments were d to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


FORT D. A. RUSSELL RESERVATION. 


The bill (S. 521) granting to the State of Wyoming certain lands 
5 the 1 D. c eee, ies 5 tat agricultural 

r and industr: on un and for other purposes. 
was considered as in Committes of the Whole. r : 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Military Affairs 
with an amendment, in line 4, after the word “ to,” to insert se- 
lect and;” so as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War is hereby authorized and em- 
powered to select and set apart 160 acres of land that may no longer be re- 
quired for military purposes, in the Fort D. A. Russell military reservati 
in the State of Wyoming, for the use of the sald State for agricultural fair 
and industrial exposition grounds, and for other — a purposes. That the 
lands so set a are hereby granted to the State of Wyoming: Provided 
That if the State shall at any time permit the said lands hereby ted 
to be used for an: not OSASUN panied by-this mee the said lands shail 
revert to the United States. 

The amendment was eed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

FORT WALLA WALLA MILITARY RESERVATION. 


The bill (S. 214) appropriation for the improvement of 
the military reservation known as Fort Walla Walla, in the State 
of Washington, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It 5 8 to n 820,000 for the improvement of the 
U States military reservation known as Fort Walla Walla, 
consisting of about 640 acres of land adjoining the city of Walla 
Walla, in the State of Washington, in fencing the same, in plant- 
ing trees, making roads and driveways thereon, in providing 
the officers’ quarters and the barracks with drainage, and mak- 
ing other needful improvements on the reservation. 

e bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

RESURVEY OF A KANSAS TOWNSHIP. 

The bill (S. 1534) to resurvey township 18, range 9 west, sixth 
principal meridian of Kansas, was announced as the next inorder 
on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This bill is adversely reported. 
Shall it be considered? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let that bill be passed over and go to the 
other Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be passed over under 
Rule IX. 

Mr. PERKINS subsequently said: I should like to ask what 
action was taken relative to Senate bill 1534, to resurvey town- 


ship 18, e west, sixth principal meridian of Kansas. I was 
called out when that bill was ed on the Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It went over under Rule IX, 
being reported adversely. 


Mr. PERKINS. My ay ees was that it be retained upon the 
Calendar; and I desire to have it retain its place. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It is now on the Calendar 
under Rule IX. 


GRADE OF ARMY MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


The bill (S. 1039) to define the grade of certain medical officers 
of the Army, and for other purposes, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It provides that hereafter the grade of 
certain medical officers of the Ary below that of Surgeon-Gen- 
eral shall be as follows: Those holding the rank of colonel, as- 
sistant surgeon-generals; those holding the rank of lieutenant- 
colonel, deputy surgeon-generals. Before receiving the rank of 
captain of cavalry, assistant surgeons shall be examined, under 


1892. 


the provisions of an act approved October 1, 1890, entitled An 
act to provide for the ex tion of certain officers of the Army 
and to regulate promotions therein.” 

Mr. COCKRELL. In section 3, line 1, after the word Army,” 
Imove tostrike out ‘‘ shall aud insert may;” and inline 2, af ter 
the word duties,“ to strike out in the Medical Department;“ 
so as to make the section read: 

Su. 3. That medical officers of the Army may be assigned by the Secre- 
tary of War to such duties as the interests of the service may demand. 

Mr. PROCTOR. I accept the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Missouri. 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

LEASING OF PUBLIC PROPERTY BY SECRETARY OF WAR. 


The bill (S. 1040) authorizing the Secretary of War to lease cer- 
tain public property, was considered as in Committee of the 
Whole. It proposes to authorize the Secre of War, when in 
his discretion it will be for the public good, to lease, for a period 
not N five years and revocable at any time, such property 
of the United States under his control as may not for the time be 
required for public use, and for the J. of which there is no 
authority under existing law, such leases to be reported annually 


to Con i 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report be read in that case. 

TLs PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the following report, submitted by Mr. 
PROCTOR February 8, 1892: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1040) 
authorizing the Secretary of War to public have ex- 
amined the same and submit the follo 


tary of War to vent many tes in re- 
to title ion. The Secretary of the Treasury similar 
restricted and notso well 


. authority over property under his control, but less 
guarded as provided in the 3 bill. 

In response to the inquiries of the committee the Secretary of War trans- 
mits the following report from the Quartermaster-General: 

Wan DEPARTMENT, QUARTERMASTER-GENERAL'S OFFICE, 
“Washington, D. C., February 2, 1892. 
“ Respectfully returned to the honorable Secretary of War. 

of this bill (S. 1040) authorizing the Secretary of War to lease 
ears such United States oper under his control as may not be 


tor public use is recomme: 
“R. N. BATCHELDER, 
“Quartermastler-General, U. S. Army.“ 
And the following from the Chief of Engineers: 
“OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, U. S. ARMY, 
“ Washington, D. C., January 22, 1892. 
“Sim: I have the honor to return herewith Senate bill 1040, Fifty-second 
. session, a bill ‘authorizing the Secretary of War to lease cer- 


property.’ 

“The bill 98 the Secre of War, under certain restrictions, to 
lease certain public property of the United States under his control. Similar 
authority, less res ted, is now given the Secretary of the Treasury by law 
(see Supplement to Revised Statutes, volume 1, second edition, page 251). 

eee Soe for m to occupy or to use the 
8 of the United States under con of the War Department, and 
of these have been granted in the form of revocable licenses, for which 
there is apparently no authority of law. ‘ 

In the opinion of this office it would be ex 
that the Secretary of War should, for 88 
same authority as that now exercised by the Secre 
the property of the United States under the control 


ent. 
“Very respectfully, your obedient servan 
’ „nos, LINCOLN CASEY, 
„Hon. S. B. ELKINS, Secretary of War.” k e 


Mr. CALL. Lask the Senator from Vermont, having charge 
of that bill, to allow it to pass over without losing its place. I 
should like to examine it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the bill 
is over without prejudice, retaining its place on the Cal- 
endar under Rule : 

LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN INDIAN TERRITORY. 
The bill (S. 1988) to amend sections 2139, 2140, and 2141 of the 
Revised Statutes, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to make sections 2139, 2140, and 2141 of the Revised 
Statutes read as follows: 


the 


e, beer, wine, or intoxicating 


al uor or 
liquors of whatever kind shall be introd 


to the 


er charge of any 
introduces or attem to introduce an 
intoxicating liquor of any kind into the coun’ p 
imprisonment for not more than two years, and by fine of not more than 
$300 for each offense. But it shall be a sufficient defense to any charge of in- 
troducing or attem to introduce ardent spirits, ale, beer, wine, or in- 
toxicating liquors into the Indian country that the acts charged were done 
under authority from the War Department, or any officer duly authorized 


thereunto by the War Department. 
if superintendent of Indian affairs, Indian agent, or 
suspect 


SEC. 2140. That 
or co 


subagent, officer of a military post has reason to 
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or is informed than any white 

has introduced any ardent spi ts, ale, beer, wine, or intoxica liquor 
or liquors of any into the Indian coun! in violation of law, such 
superintendent, agent, subagent, or comman officer may cause the 
boats, stores, wagons, sleds, and places of deposit of such person 
or Indian to be searched; and if any such spirits or ale, „wine, or intox- 
ica liquor or liquors of any kind is found therein, the same, together 
with the boats, teams, wagons, and sleds used in conveying the same, and 
also the goods, packages, and peltries of such person, shall be seized and de- 
livered to the proper officer, and shall be proceeded against by libel in the 
forfeited, one-half to the informer and the other half to 


be revoked and his bond pus in suit. It shall, moreover, be the duty of any 
e United States, or of any to 


y 
liquors found in the Indian . such as may be introduced 
d in all cases 


m or Indian is about to introduce or 


esses. 

SRC. 2141. Every son who shall, within the Indian country, set up or 
continue any distillery, brewery, or other establishment of whatever char- 
acter for mannfacturing ardent spirits, ale, beer, wine, or intoxicating liquor 
or liquors of any kind whatever, shall be liab’ 


le to a penalty of $1 000; and 
the superintendent of Indian Indian agent, or subagent within the 


limits of whose agency any distillery, brewery, or other establishment of 
whatever character for manufacturing ardent spirits, ale, beer, wine, or in- 
hee prey Se tea) or liquors of any kind is set up or continued shall forth- 
with b up and destroy the same. 

Mr. VOORHEES. By what committee was that bill reported, 
Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill was reported by the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask that the section providing for the 
forfeiture of wagons, horses, and the like, be again. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The section referred to will 
be again reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK read section 2 of the bill, amending section 
2140 of the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let that bill go over. 

Mr. WILSON. I hope the Senator will not raise that objec- 
tion just now until I can explain the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina withdraw the objection? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will for the time being. 

Mr. WILSON. I wish to state, Mr. President, that there is 
very little modification of the present existing sections of the 
Revised Statutes, except in the matter of enlarging the descrip- 
tion of the kinds of liquor to bə affected, and I wish, by way of 
explaining the necessity for this legislation, to read a letter 
which I received from the pg ew Sree calling attention 
to this subject. This is dated March 4, and states: 

Thand ta letter of date Fe 
CTT 
ter speaks for itself, and I can not too strongly urge upon the committee the 
necessity for the change in the law suggested. I am inclined to the 
view that the decision of Judge Bryant is correct, and that the statute as it 
stands does not cover malt liquors. However this may be, the court has so 
decided; and the result is most disastrous to the peace of these com- 
munities. I hope this matter will have prompt attention. 

I think, also, that Mr. Needles is right, and that the court in the Indian Ter- 
ritory ought to have jurisdiction, and KOON exclusive jurisdiction of of- 

selling of intoxicants. Such exclusive jurisdiction would be 


much less expensive than to have exclusive jurisdiction in the courts at 
Paris and Fort Smith, or even concurrent jurisdiction in the outside courts. 


The letter accompan this one which I have just read, from 
which I will now read, is from the marshal of the Territory. 
He says: 


I venture to write this for the purpose of informing you of the condition 
of affairs and to t that the Federal law be so amended at once as to 
absolutely prohibit the introduction and sale of any of these liquors of any 
kind, or under any name or character whatever. It can not be too broad and 
the penalty can not be too severe, This should be done if for no other rea- 
son as a matter of economy to the Government, for I assure you that within 
the last six months there have been more murders, assaults, and crimes of 
all kinds committed in this Territory than ever before in the same le 
time by a very large per cent—yes, more than double or treble—all my 
honest dae on account of the o of these “ hop-tea and beer joints. 
Iwould urgently recommend that in these matters this court should have 
entire BL mages or at least concurrent jurisdiction with Fort Smith and 

Mr. PLATT. May Lask the Senator from Iowa to point out 
specifically in what respect this bill differs from the existing 
law, so that it may be understood? 

Mr. WILSON. Merely in defining what character of liquors 
shall be included in its terms. 

Mr. PLATT. Not in the method of dealing with them? 

Mr. WILSON. Notas to any of the methods or proceedings 
against them. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I inquire of the Senator whether the ex- 
isting law provides for the forfeiture of property, wagons, teams, 
ete.? 

Mr. WILSON. It does. In the preparation of this bill I have 
copied the language from the existing sections of the Revised 
Statutes, and the only difference between the bill now before the 
Senate and the several sections of the Revised Statutes referred 
to is in the description of the character of liquors that shall be 
involved within its terms. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
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ator from Iowa if the necessity for this legislation has not grown 
out of the decision recently made in the Territory that under ex- 
isting law there is no prohibition of the sale of ale and beer? 

Mr. WILSON. That is what is stated in the reports. 

Mr. PERKINS. There is no law in the Indian Territory pro- 
hibiting the sale of beer, etc. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Ifthe Senator from Iowa will allow me? 

8 71 PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield? 

Mr. WILSON. Certainly. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It is not because of the prohibition of in- 
toxicating liquorsin the Territory that I am inclined to ask that 
this bill be delayed, though legislation of that kind never ad- 
dresses itself to my favorable consideration. I mean the for- 
feiture clause. It is too broad; there is too much of it; it is too 
radical. There is a clause the like of which would not be put 
in any bill applying to any civilized spot upon the face of the 
globe, It empowers an officer of the Army, the superintendent 
of Indian Affairs, an Indian agent or a subagent—and they are 
not always the loftiest characters—to proceed upon suspicion,” 
is the language of the bill, or upon information. He may act 
against people who are suspects in his mind, and then proceed to 
seize not merely what may be in a wagon, a bottle of beer or a 
bottle of whisky, but the wagon itself, the horses and harnesses, 
the pelts and pelfries, and 1 0 else the teamster may be 
eargoed with, and all that shall be subject to forfeiture and con- 
fiseation for the benefit one-half to the informer and the other 
half to this 8000 ty Government! 

Mr. WILSON. If the Senator will allow me to make a state- 
ment—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON. It is this: If there should be objection made 
to the further consideration of this bill and it should be post- 
poned and pass to the end of this Congress without enactment, 
the law in respect to which he directs attention would be pre- 
cisely what this bill recites, because those are the provisions of 
the existing sections of the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. VOO. ES. If they are on the book once, what is the 
use of putting them there again? They are bad enough to be 
put there once, let alone twice. Why put them there the second 
time? They ought never to have been put there. 

Mr. WILSON It would be a very unusual course to attempt 
to amend a section of the Revised Statutes in this particular, or 
in any particular, without reciting the section and including in 
its terms the amendment you proposed, and by that procedure re- 
enact the entire section as it stands with the amendment. 

Mr. VOORHEES. A word or two more and I shall not delay 
the Senate nor the Senator. 

I have been along the boundaries of that beautiful country 
known as the Indian reservation and Territory, and I have made 
myself somewhat familiar with what is going on there by being 
in the courts connected with the interests of others, and I happen 
to know that this authority has been grossly abused. I know of 
men in the Indian country, in connection with contracts with the 
Indians for grazing cattle and the like, who were almost totally 
destroyed by haying a flask of brandy for medicinal purposes in 
their carpet bags. 

Mr. President, it is the old lesson over again of too much au- 
thority being placed in small hands. We are told that— 


Man, 
Drest in a little brief authority, 
* * $ 


* * 
Plays such fantastic tricks before high Heaven 
As make the angels weep, 

And it is so down in that Indian country. Whether the offi- 
cials have made the angels weep or not, they have made all sen- 
sible men feel a scorn and contempt for these agents of arbitrary 
and lawless power. 

I believe that I shall ask that this bill go over until to-morrow, 
and I do not know that I shall renew my objection. I shall not 
delay proper action; but I do not regret that I have had the op- 
portunity to empha ae my disapproval of sweeping legislation 
of this kind in the interests of the worst, most irresponsible and 
infamous class of people ever known on the pages of history—in- 
formers, telltales, spies, who go and hunt up something against 
their fellow-man, and are paid for it—liars by education and by 
instinct, prying around into the infirmities of the human race 
and getting half of the forfeiture. God spare me from such 

el 

1 Pbjeot to the further consideration of the bill. Let it goover 
until to-morrow. j 

Mr. WILSON. I ask the Senator from Indiana to withdraw 
that motion for a moment. 

The PRESIDENT pre tempore. Does the Senator from In- 
diana withdraw his objection? 

Mr. VOORHEES, I will do so temporarily. 


Mr. WILSON. As I have already stated, the features of this 
bill, to which the Senator objects, are now part of the law of the 
United States and have been since March, 1864. Before the ob- 
jection is renewed, I wish to give another extract from a letter 
e by the United States Indian agent, and from that I read 
as follows: 


Until the past few months the peace and quiet of most of the towns on this 
reservation were undisturbed, except an occasional outbreak, which was 
soon quelled. Since the introduction and sale of the many malt prepara- 
tions and other intoxicants introduced and sold under cover of ee la- 
bels, some of these towns have become almost uncontrollable. The laws are 
h to cover the case in this agency, and my Indian police 

all other United States officers) as conservators of the 


That is the condition of affairs existing in that Territory. As 
I have already stated two or three times, it is not proposed by 
this bill to change the present existing general provisions of the 
law. It merely provides for including certain articles of intoxi- 
cants not now embraced within the terms of the sections of the 
Revised Statutes cited. That is all there is of it. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let the bill go over. Perhaps I shall not 
object to it hereafter. 

Mr. WILSON, I will state that the bill is made necessary by 
the decision of the court. I should like to say one other thing, 
if the Senator intends to insist upon his 1 I have two 
or three amendments here, which I should like to have acted on, 
and then, if he still insists, the bill as amended can go over. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Let the amendments be offered and printed 
and come up to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Indiana ob- 
jects to the consideration of the bill. 

Mr. VOORHEES, I do. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The proposed amendments 
will be ordered to be printed. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I only object until to-morrow. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. T should renew the objection if it was 
withdrawn by anybody until to-morrow. As I wish to offer an 
amendment to the bill, I should like to see the amendments pro- 
p by the Senator from Iowa in print. I think the bill should 

amended to provide that any inspector of the Interior or Indian 
Department who carries liquor upon an Indian reservation for 
his own use and becomes intoxicated shall be dismissed from the 
service. We have two or three of them now in the service, and 
no attention is paid to the matter when the Department is in- 
formed of the fact. Some legislation ought to be had on the sub- 


ect. 
; The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Objection being made, the 
bill goes over, retaining its place. 

Mr. WILSON. I am sorry for the ple of that Territory 
that the bill has to go over even for twenty-four hours, but of 
course under the 5 hae it must go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e next order of business 
will be stated. 


NORTH DAKOTA JUDICIAL DISTRICT. 


The bill (S. 1418) to amend an act entitled An act to divide 
the judicial district of North Dakota” was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on the J udiciary 
with an amendment, in section 5, line 27, after the word year,” 
to strike out ‘‘ and cases taken on appeal or writ of error from 
the district court shall be returnable to the circuit court held in 
that judicial subdivision from which the appeal was taken;” so 
as to make the section read: 

Sexo, 5. That the circuit court of the United States for the said district shall 
be held at Bismarck on the first Tuesday of March in each at Fargo 
on the first Tuesday of May in each year, and at Grand Forks on the first 
Tuesday of December of each year, and at Devils Lake on the second Tues- 
day of July of each year. When the circuit court and district court is held, 
as provided in this act, at the same time and pisos one grand and one petit 
jury only shall be summoned and serve in bot: said courts.” 

Mr. WILSON The amendment is necessary owing to the dif- 
ference between the provision of the law in regard to the pres- 
entcireuit court system and that which obtaine fore. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 
The bill (H. R. 1737) to increase the pension of Anna Maria 
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Young, a Revolutionary pensioner, was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The bill (H. R. 7092) to authorize building a bridge over Ten- 
nessee River was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 


HEIR OF JAMES S. HAM. 


The bill (S. 1538) for the relief of the heir of James S. Ham was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. It is a direction to 
the Secretary of the Treasury to redeem in favor of Abby A. 
Ham, sole heir of James S. Ham, late of Providence, R. I., cer- 
tain bonds of the United States, of the second series, issued under 
an act of Congress approved February 25, 1862, amounting to 
$4,000, with interest from November 1, 1864, to March 20, 1872, 
which were stolen February 11, 1865, and afterward destroyed 
hy the thief or thieves. But before the redemption of the bonds 
the heir of James S. Ham shall execute, or cause to be executed, 
and deposit with the Secretary of the Treasury a bond of in- 
demnity, with good and sufficient sureties, subject to the approval 
of the Secretary, to secure the United States against loss or dam- 


age. 
The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. r 
HEIRS OF JOHN W. VOSE. 


_ The bill (S. 1539) for the relief of the heirs of John W. Vose 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. Tt is a direction 
to the 5 the Treasury to redeem in favor of Abby S. 
Vose, Ella V. Denham, Caroline M. Vose, Laura W. Stewart, 
Clarence Vose, Annie M. Vose, Annie Spear Kingsbury, and Ella 
Robbins Vose, sole heirs of John M. Vose, late of Providence, R. 
I., bonds of the United States, of the second series, issued under 
an act of Congress approved February 25, 1862, amounting to 
$11,000, with interest from November 1, 1864, to March 20, 1872, 
the heirs claiming that the estate of John W. Vose owned the 
bonds on February 11,1865, when they were stolen from the estate 
and were afterward py ite by the thief or thieves. But be- 
fore the redemption of the bonds the heirs shall execute, or cause 
to be executed, and deposit with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
a bond of indemnity, with good and sufficient sureties, subject to 
the approval of the Secretary, to secure the United States against 
loss or damage. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PAUL M’CORMICK. 

The bill (S. 567) for the relief of Paul McCormick was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Claims with an 
amendment, in line 12, before the word“ dollars,“ to strike out 
one thousand six hundred ” and insert three hundred;” so as 
to make the bill read: 


ated, 
tained by said McCormick by reason of the change made by the officers ot the 
United States as to the place of delivering the wood after the contract of An- 
gust 3,1 was made and entered into by said McCormick, not to exceed the 
sum of the same to be in full satisfaction of all claims or demands on 
account of loss. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. é 


MRS. E. TRASK. 


The bill (S. 479) for the relief of Mrs. E. Trask was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole. It provides for the payment to 
Mrs. E. Trask, late postmaster at Emporia, Kans., of $243, to re- 
imburse her for losses relung from the theft of five registered 
letters by burglars, who entered the post-office at Emporia, Kans., 
on the night of October 5, 1871. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
FRANK ROTHER. 


The bill (S. 390) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay to Frank Rother $225 due him for services as 
route agent, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the report in that case be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The report will be read. 

The Secretary read the following report submitted by Mr. 
SAWYER February 8, 1892: 


The Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 890) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay 


to Frank Rother #225, due him for services as route agent, have examined 
the same and report: 

The committee is entirely satisfied that Frank Rother was an employé of 
the Government in its Post-Office Department between June 20, 1870, and 
September 20, 1876; that compensation for services to be rendered by him had 
been fixed at $900 per annum; that he received no payment for the services 
rendered between said June 20, 1876,and September 20, 1876, and that he is 
entitled to payment of his salary for that period. Hereto are annexed the 
petition of the claimant and other documents. 

The bill is reported favorably with a recommendation that it do pass. 


PETITION. 

I would most respectfully represent that on or about the 6th day of June, 
A. D. 1876, I was appointed route agent on the Eureka and Palisade Railroad, 
in Nevada, which Sol ytd 3 I received in person at Washington, D.C. I 

from Washington, D. C., to Palisade, Nev., and there 


road, and su uently on the Central and Union Pacific Railroad. 
September 20, I was transferred and designated local agent at Ogden, Utah. 


any part 
call attention to the fact that, although I have repeatedly tried to secure my 
pay I have so far failed for the follo reasons, to wit: 


Was exhausted and req 
state that I was not e 


“FRANK ROTHER. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, City and County of New York, 88: 

On the 4th day of December, A. D. 1884, personally appeared before me, the 
undersigned, a notary public in and for the county and city of New York, 
Frank Rother, who, Ras y sworn accor to law, declares that 
he ts a claimant for for three months’ service rendered the Government 
of the United States; and for the gopr] rosecutionof said claim he hereby 
appoints Mr. Edward Perls, of 69 St. s Place, New York City, his true 

= Svein attorney in fact, with the power of revocation and substitution. 

tness: 


FRANK ROTHER, 
witness whereof I have hereunto set my hand and seal the day and date 


In 
first above written. 
[SEAL] HENRY BISCHOFF, JR., 
Notary Public, New York County (39). 


EXSIBIT A. 
OFFICE OF SUPERINTENDENT RAILWAY MAIL SERVICE, 
EIcurTH DIVISION, 
San Francisco, Cal., June 19, 1876. 
Sm: I have just heard a rumor that the E. and P. R. R. Co. will not let you 
run over their road until they get their differences with the Department fixed 
up. If so, report yourself here and awaitfurther orders. 
Very respectfully, 
J. C. COOLIDGE, 
C. H. D. R. M. S., Sth Div. 
FRANK ROTHER, Esq. 


EXHIBIT B. 
POST-OFFICE DEPARTMENT, APPOINTMENT OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., September 20, 1876. 
Sin: The Postmaster-General has transferred you from the route between 
Palisade and Eureka, Nev., and designated pi local agent at Ogden, Utah, 
with pay at the rate of $900 per annum, vice H. H. Bellows, removed. 
ery respectfully, etc., 


FRANK ROTHER, Eag, 
Eureka, Nev. 


JAMES H. MARR, 
Acting First Assistant Postmaster- General. 


OFFICE OF THE POSTMASTER-GENERAL, 
Washington, D. C., May 1, 1890. 

Sin: Replying to your letter of April 22, and ret herewith a bill in- 
troduced ih Congress auth and directing the 5 of the 
to pay to Frank Rother $225 due for services as route agent, I would state 
that the records of the Department disclose the 1 

Mr. Rother was appointed a route t between Palisade and Eureka, 
Nev., June 6, 1876, compensation to be at the rate of $000 per annum. He was 
transferred to the position of local agent at Ogden, Utah, September 20, 1876. 

The records of the Auditor's Office show that he was paid by the postmaster 
at Eureka, Nev., #42.03 for services from the 14th day of June, 1876, to the 30th 
day of June, 1876, inclusive. 5 

here is no evidence that he drew pay during the third quarter of 1876, 
comprising the months of July, A and September, the accounts of 
the postmaster at Eureka for t period being marked * delinquent.” 

He was paid #225for the fourth quarter of 1 comprising the months of 
October, November, and December; and $225 for the first quarter of 1877. 
The records of the De t indicate that Mr. Rother drew no pay during 
the third quarter of 1 


ao me to call your attention to the following discrepancies in the 


The route upon which Mr. Rother was employed was from Palisade and 
Eureka, not “Ureka.” From July 20 to September 20 is but two months, not 
three, as stated in the bill. 

Very respectfully, 
JNO. WANAMAKER. 
Postmaster-General. 
Hon. E. J. DUNPHY, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
oa to ei engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 
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FOURTH STREET METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 

The bill (S. 1741) to vest the title of public square 1102, in the 
— = bg crea 1 O., in SBA d of the Fourth Street 

ethodist Episcopal Church, and for other was con- 
sidered as 33 of the Whole. ee 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, shall I understand that this 
bill gives to this association one of the public squares, a public 
reservation? 

Mr. FAULKNER. Oh,no. If the Senator will observe the 
language of the bill, he will see that these parties own now under 
a grant, with certain conditions with reference to using a portion 
of the land for a cemetery. They paid full value and considera- 
tion for it in 1826. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And it is now occupied? 

Mr. FAULKNER. Itisnow perdally occupied by a Hadas ip 
They want to-get rid of that gravey: under the advice of the 
District Commissioners. That is all the bill provides for. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 
On motion of Mr. FAULKNER, it was 
Canes, That. when the Senate adjourn to-day it be to meet on Monday 
nex 


DISTRICT ASSESSMENT BOOKS. 


The bill (S. 1931) to amend an act entitled An act making ap- 
ropriations to prosan for the expenses of the District of Co- 
umbia for the fiscal TE eee} une 30, 1882, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 3, 1881, was announced as next in 
order on the Calendar. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I am instructed by the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to report favorably a bill passed by the House 
of 5 in the same terms with that bill, and to ask for 
its substitution for the pending bill, and that the pending bill be 
indefinitel ee 

The P ID tempore. The title of the bill reported 
by the Senator from Delaware will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 5118) to amend an act en- 
titled ‘‘An act making appropriations to provide for the expenses 
of the government of the District of Columbia for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1882, and for other purposes;” approved March 


3, 1881. 
The PRESIDENT tempore. If there be no objection the 
bill reported favorably, being a House bill of similar import to 


a bill under consideration, will be substituted as the pending 
order. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be taken up as an independent meas- 
ure and not substituted for the pending bill, which would require 
it to go back to the House. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair stated as a substi- 
tute for the present order of business, not for the bill itself. 


Mr. COCKRELL. All right. 

The PRESIDENT pe tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Delaware that the House bill be now 
considered? 


There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It provides that the para- 
graph relating to the duties of the assessor, commencing with 
the fourth line from the bottom of page 460 and ending with and 
including the eighth line from the top of page 461, of volume 21, 
United States Statutes at Large, shall be amended so as to read 
as follows: 

The books of assessment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
oe eager gig by the assessor of the District of Columbia 

ore the Ist day of 
thereof, said 


Wovamber of each year, and upon the completion 
assessor prepare a statement showing the total amount 
of the assessment of both real and personal „ and 


Co perolier of the Treasury, the duplicate to 
e m: er o 2 A w 
District of Columbia, and the triplicate shall 
Hereafter all tax bills shall be der 


the provisions of this act are hereby repealed. 


Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I hope the Senator having the bill 
in charge will allow it to be passed over until to-morrow. 
Mr. COCKRELL. This bill is in the precise language of the 


Senate bill. 
Mr. CALL. I understand that, but there are some provisions 
that ought to be inserted in these tax bills of the District of 


Columbia for the relief of the tax-payers, and I think it would be 
very well for that matter to be considered on this bill. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Do I understand the Senator from Florida 
pro s by amendment to add a rider to this bill to accomplish 
some other method of legislation? 


Mr. CALL. That is the object I have in view. 

Mr. HIGGINS. Iam sorry the Senator has chosen this bill 
for that | Rae: 

Mr. C This is nota private bill. 

Mr. HIGGINS. This bill is recommended by the Commission- 
ers of the District and has passed the other House. It is simply 
to substitute for Eio peent duty of the collector ef taxes furnish- 


ing a duplicate tax list, that hereafter he shall accept the state- 
ment in triplicate by the assessor. The statement of the Com- 
missioners is that the present provision of law requiring the du- 
plicates to be written out is not complied with, because, if it 
were Py with, it would make a larger draft upon the cleri- 
cal force than they could fill, and would cost a great deal more 
money, and in practice it is not carried out. It is really by their 
advice that this measure is introduced to conform the law to what 
isexactly their practice. 

Mr. CALL. I see no objection to these A ghee It was my 
desire to have placed upon some bill for the collection of taxes, 
or in relation to the collection of taxes in this District, a provision 
that would afford relief to delinquent taxpayers by extending 
the time in which their pa nts can be made; but I will with- 
draw objection to the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDENT 33 tempore. Objection being withdrawn, 
the bill is before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole, and 
open to amendment. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to athird reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Senate bill 1931 of the same 
character will be ee postponed in the absence of objec- 
tion. The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 

PROPOSED CONSIDERATION OF THE CALENDAR. 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President, I submit now a motion that 
the Senate 8 to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. PAD K. I ask the Senator to yield to me a moment. 
yaa? PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ohio 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iwill yield to any morning business. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I want to ask unanimous consent that the 
Calendar ney be made the special order for Wednesday next, at 
2 o’clock, and be a contin order thereafter for unobjected 
cases, forcases under Rule „until the Calendar shall have been 
gone through with, and every bill thereupon considered under 
the five-minute rule. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair does not see how 
the entire Calendar could be made a special order. The Senator 
from Nebraska asks unanimous consent, as the Chair under- 
stands, that at 20’clock on Wednesday next the Senate shall pro- 
ceed to the consideration of the Calendar under Rule VIII in its 
order; in other words, that the morning hour shall continue dur- 
ing the day. 

Sir. PADDOCK. That is the idea. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not think we ought to give consent to so 
swooping a request as the Senator has made, and I wish he 
would not make that request until we have had a little time for 
consultation as to what day it would be advisable to 110 to the 
Calendar and as to what time we may spend upon it. ere isa 
thin Senate present, and I do not think the Senator ought to 

ress his request now. I do not think there will be objection to 
kae a day when we shall consider the Calendar, but we ought 
to consider the other business and how it stands. I-hope the 
Senator will not press the request at this time. 

Mr. HALE. There probably will ba no time better than next 
week that we can give two or three days to the Calendar. Not 
much has been done upon it heretofore; even the morning hour 
has been interrupted, and I think, after the Senator withdraw- 
ing the suggestion for the present, that we can agree to give two 
or three days next week to the Calendar. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I make this suggestion not because I have 
any special interest in the Calendar, but because it is a fair 
proposition. The Calendar is voluminous. 

Mr. HALE. And growing more so. 

Mr. PADDOCK. And in the interest of fairness and justice 
to all classes of legislation which are represented upon the Cal- 
endar to-day, I think there ought to be an early order of this 
kind. My principal objectin suggesting it now is to call the at- 
tention o the Senate to it and prepare its mind for it if possible. 

Mr. PLATT. We will all agree as to that. 

Mr. HALE. We can do it next week. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I now renew my motion for an executive 


session. 

The PRESIDENT ae tempore. The questionis on the motion 
of the Senator from Ohio that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
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consideration of executive business. After two hours and thirty 
inutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and 

(av o'clock and 35 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until 
onday, March 21, 1892, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


NOMINATION. 


Executive nomination received by the Senate March 18, 1892. 
SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 
arles H. Aldrich, of Illinois, to be Solicitor-General, vice 
illiam H. Taft, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 18, 1892. 
CIRCUIT JUDGE. 

William B. Gilbert, of Oregon, to be United States circuit 

judge for the ninth judicial circuit. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

Lieut. Col. Joseph C. Baily, assistant medical purveyor, to be 

surgeon. 
aj. William D. Wolverton, surgeon, to ba assistant medical 

purveyor. 3 

Capt. John O. Skinner, assistant surgeon, to be surgeon. 

SUBSISTENCE DEPARTMENT. 

Lieut. Col. John P. Hawkins, e 
be assistant commissary-general with the rank of colonel. 

Maj. John W. Barriger, commissary of subsistence, to be as- 
sistant commissary-general with the rank of lieutenant-colonel. 

Capt. Charles P. an, commissary of subsistence, to be com- 
missary of subsistence with the rank of major. 

MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 
To be assistant surgeons with the rank of first lieutenant. 
Francis A. Winter, of Alabama. 
William E. Purviance, of Illinois. 


POSTMASTER. 
Samuel H. Gault, tobe postmaster at Rogersville, in the county 
of Hawkins and State of Tennessee. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, March 18, 1892. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Rev. CHARLES 
F. DEEMS, pastor of the Church of the Strangers, New York 


City. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

DEATH OF HON. JOHN W. KENDALL. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following resolution 
of the Senate. 

The Clerk read as follows: j 

Resol: That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow the announce- 


ment of death of Hon. John W. Kendall, late a Representative from the 
State of Kentucky. 

Resolved, That a committee of five Senators be appointed by the Presiding 
Officer, to join the committee appointed on the part of the House of Repre- 
scntatives, to attend the funeral of the deceased. 


Resolved, That the Secretary communicate these resolutions tothe House 
of Representatives. 


Resolved, That as an additional mark of respect the Senate do now adjourn. 
The SPEAKER. The resolution will lie on the table. 


REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF THE COAST AND GEO- 
DETIC SURVEY. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following reso- 
lution of the Senate; which was referred to the Committee on 
Printing. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives co 
be ted and bound in cloth of the report of the Superin: Coast 
Geodetic Survey for the fiscal year 1891, 1,500 copies of tory 1 in quarto 
form, 200 copies for use of the Senate, 600 copies for the use of the House, and 
700 copies for distribution by the Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey; and of part 2, in octavo form, 2,800 copies, 200 sei ara for use of the 
Senate, 600 copies for use of the House, and 2,000 copies for distribution by 
the Superintendent of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. 


BARGE SEABIRD. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 869) to 
provide an American register for the barge Seabird, of Perth 
Amboy, N. J.; which was read a first and second time, referred 
to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


ST. AUGUSTINE, FLA., PORT OF IMMEDIATE TRANSPORTATION. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 1952) to 
amend an act entitled An act to amend the statutes in relation 
to immediate transportation of dutiable goods, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved June 10, A. D. 1880, by extending the privileges of 
the seventh section thereof to the port of St. Augustine, Fla.; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. COOMBS, for two days, on account of sickness. 

To Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey, for two days, on account of 
sickness. 

To Mr. LIND, for this day, on account of important business. 

To Mr. HUFF, from attendance upon the session of to-night, 
and also for three days, on account of important business. 

To Mr. ENOCHS, at the request of Mr. STORER, for four days, 
on account of sickness. 

BRIDGE ACROSS OSAGE RIVER, MISSOURI. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill (H. R. 5354) to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Osage River, between the town 
of Warsaw and the mouth of Turkey Creek, in Benton County, 


Mo. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the title of the bill. 

The title was reported. 

Mr. HEARD. r. Speaker, I would state that the bill is in 
the form usually reported by the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and conforms to all the requirements pre- 
scribed by the War Department, and, therefore, unless some gen- 
tleman insists on the reading of the bill, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. ee this is a unanimous report from 
the committee. Thereis one amendment recommended by the 
War Department. The original bill provided that the time pre- 
scribed for the commencement of the work be three years, and 
that it should be completed within five yose. The War Depart- 
ment recommends that the time for the commencement of the 
work be changed from three years to one, and the time for its 
completion be changed from five years to three years. I desire 
to alter that amendment, Mr. Chairman. I think that one year 
would scarcely be time enough for the beginning of the con- 
struction of the bridge, and I therefore move to strike out 
„three“ where it occurs and insert eighteen months.” 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment rec- 
ommended by the committee. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend section 8, in line 3, by striking out the woods three years“ and in- 
sert one year,” and strike out the word “five"' and insert “three.” 

Mr. HEARD. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to alter that 
amendment so as to make it eighteen months instead of one year. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be e d for a third 
reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HEARD, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

HEIRS OF HUGH WORTHINGTON. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the 8 consideration of the bill which I send to the 
desk, a bill (H. R. 4827) (to confer jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine the claims of the heirs of Hugh 
Worthi m for his interest in the steamer Eastport.” 

The bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I ask to have the report read. 

Mr. KILGORE. I object. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I trust the gentleman will not object, 
as this side has not had any unanimous consents. I warn the 
gentleman that he had better not commence that business. 


REQUISITIONS BETWEEN 15TH AND 20TH OF FEBRUARY, 1892. 
Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ani instructed by the Com- 

mittee on Rules to report back the resolution which I send to 

the desk. 7 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Tre: be, and he is hereby, requested 
to inform the House what amount of requisitions for ents, er con- 
tracts or otherwise, for the various branches of weds c service were 
sented to the Treasury t, between the 15t: 


and 29th days of Peb. 


rA 
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ruary, 1892, for which warrants or drafts were not issned in payment prior to 
March 1, 1892. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask if that is priv- | 


ileged. It does not relate to the rules of the House. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, how did that resolution happen to 
go to the Committee on Rules? 

Mr. DINGLEY. It can not be that a matter relating to 
another subject than the rules of the House is privileged merely 
because it happens to be referred to the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. All matters referred to the Committee on 
Rules are privileged. 

Mr. DOCKERY. This is a resolution of inquiry, which, under 
the rule, must be reported within one week. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is that the character of the resolution? 

The SPEAKER. Yes, it is a resolution of inquiry. 

Mr. ENLOE. I make the point of order that the Committee 
on Rules have no jurisdiction of that resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman state why? 

Mr. ENLOE, I think the resolution should have gone to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department. 

TheSPEAKER. These resolutions have always been referred 
to the Committee on Rules. 

Mr. ENLOE. Resolutions of inquiry? 

The SPEAKER. Resolutions of inguiry. 

Mr. ENLOE. I introduced one that has been in the hands of 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department 
for some two weeks, and which I understood was properly re- 
ferred to that committee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the Committee on 
Rules has jurisdiction of this resolution. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to occupy the 
time of the House unnecessarily, and I therefore demand the 
previous question on the resolution and the amendment recom- 
mended by the committee, which I will ask the Clerk to read. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Strike out fifteenth,” in line 6, and insert first; so that it will read: 
between the Ist and the 29th days of February, 1892.“ 

Mr. McMILLIN. The amendment simply extends the time 
covered by the inquiry. - 

The previous question was ordered. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was then adopted. 

Mr. McMILLIN moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution as amended was and also moved that the mo- 
tion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles; in which concurrence was requested: 

A bill (S. 808) establishing a port of delivery at Des Moines, 
Iowa; and 
A bill (S. 1841) for the relief of David McClure. 

CORRECTION. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a correc- 
tion of the RECORD. On yesterday, when the resolution was 
pending to provide for printing the Manual and Digest of the 
rules of the House, I stated that when the original resolution was 
introduced in the first session of the Fiftieth Congress provi 
for the printing of the Digest it included the name of Henry H. 
Smith, late Journal Clerk. In that I was mistaken. The reso- 
lution as introduced was in these words: 

Resolved, That 2,000 copies of the Digest and Rules for the first session of 
the Fiftieth Congress be printed for the use of the House. 

The resolution did not contain any name, but when it was re- 
ported back by the Committee on Rules it did contain the name 
of Henry H. Smith, late Journal Clerk. The gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] was under the impression yesterday 
that when the resolution was introduced it contained the name 
of Mr. Robinson. As I have stated, it did not contain any name, 
but when it was reported back it did contain Mr. Smith’s name. 

Mr. BURROWS. I stated that when introduced it contained 
either the name of Mr. Robinson or no name at all. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Then the gentleman was correct in that 
and I have been misled. I felt sure, however, that it did not 
contain the name of Mr. Robinson. 

Mr. BURROWS. I thought I was correct when I made the 
statement. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I make this correction because I want 
to set the gentleman from Michigan right as well as myself. 


OBSTRUCTIONS TO THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Mr. BUSHNELL. Mr. Speaker, I introduced a resolution of 
inquiry some time ago addressed to the Secretary of War and the 
Attorney-General. It was referred to the Committee on Rivers 


| and Harbors, and that committee have considered it favorably; 

but, as the report has not been presented within the time pre- 
scribed by the rule, I now ask unanimous consent for its present 
| consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will bə read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War and the Attorney-General of the United 
States be, and they are hereby, requested to communicate to this House as 
soon as may be any information in their several Departments concerning 
the following subjects-matter, to wit: 

1. The destruction of or injury to Government dams built on the Missis- 
sippi River for the improvement of the navigation thereof by blo them 
out with dynamite or otherwise between the mouth ofthe wW ver, in 
me Soe Wisconsin, and the foot of West Newton Slough, in the State of 

2. The obstruction of the navigation of the Mississippi River, between the 
mouth of said Chippewas River and the foot of said slough, by the t into 
it of large quantities of loose saw logs and conve 
driving 

se, 

3. What reparation has been made for the destruction or injui 
such Government dams so destroyed or injured, and what pi 
any, of the offenders had, and what steps. it any, have been taken towards 
the punishmentof such obstructors of the navigation of the said Mississippi 
River. or to cause the removal and cessation of such obstructions. 

Tb SPEAKER. The fourth clause of Rule XXII provides 
that: 

All resolutions of i addressed to the heads of Executive Depart- 
ments shall be reported wins House within one week of presentation. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BUSHNELL] states that 
this resolution has not been reported within the time specified 
by the rule, and calls it up now. What action does the gentle- 
man desire? 

Mr. BUSHNELL. I desire, Mr. Speaker, to have the resolu- 
tion adopted; that is all there is of it. 

1 SPEAKER. The question is upon agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

Mr. BUSHNELL. I will say that the Committee on Rivers 
und Harbors, to which this resolution has been referred, does 
not object to it all; in fact, a report favorable to the resolution 
has been prepared, but has not been presented. 

Mr. LIND. To what committee was this resolution referred? 

Mr. BUSHNELL. To the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

7 Mr. LIND. That committee has no jurisdiction of this ques- 
tion. 

Mr. DOCKERY. It wouldseem that the reference of the reso- 
lution gave that committee jurisdiction in the absence of the 
correction authorized by clause 3, Rule XXII. 

Mr. LIND. I think that the acts complained of, if committed, 
were done in pursuance of Congressional legislation, the bills 
embracing such legislation having been reported from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. I believe, therefore, this resolution ought 
to have been referred to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

r. BUSHNELL. The gentleman is entirely mistaken. The 
House is not now asked to pass upon the question whether the 
acts complained of were committed; the resolution proposes sim- 
ply an inquiry in order to ascertain from the Secretary of War 
and the Attorney-General the facts which they may have in their 
several Departments in reference to the subject-matter. 

Mr. LIND. I will ask the gentleman whether it is not a fact 
that a Minnesota corporation was allowed by Congressional leg- 
islation the privilege of putting in booms at this very point? 

Mr. BUSHNELL. No; not as I understand it. ere was 
introduced at the last session of Congress a bill proposing to 
have something of that kind done; but I think it never passed. 

Mr. LIND. That bill did not pass. That was a proposed 
amendment or extension of the charter previously given. I my- 
self 8 the passage of that bill. But there is an existing 
law authorizing a boom company to put in booms at this point on 
the Mississippi River; and 1l the attention of the gentleman 
to the fact that the bill 3 the construction of those 
booms was referred to and reported from the Committee on Com- 
merc2—the committee having sole charge of legislation of this 
character in the House. 

Mr. HAUGEN. If my colleague [Mr. BUSHNELL] will yield 
a moment 

Mr. BUSHNELL. I wish to say that this resolution was in- 
troduced in pursuance of the object sought by aresolution adopted 


the same into a log- 
stream, and the construction of booms or piers therein for that pur- 


of any of 
hment, if 


by the islature of the State of Wisconsin. 
Mr. LIND. Mr. S er—- 
The SPEAKER. e gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BUSH- 


NELL] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. LIND. I desire to make a point of order. 

Mr. BUSHNELL. I do not yield the floor: but I am willing 
to give 3 for an inquiry or explanation. 

1 LIND. I desire to make a point of order against this res- 

olution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state his point of order. 

Mr. LIND. My point is that the rule under which the gentle- 


U 
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man seeks to call up this resolution can not be invoked until the 
resolution has been referred in the first instance to a propor 
committee. This resolution in the first instance should have 
gone to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, the 
committee having sole charge of the subject-matter of this pro- 
posed inquiry. If the resolution had been referred to that com- 
mittee and the committee had failed within the time fixed by 
the rules to eee it back, then it would be perfectly proper to 
bring it up in the House in this way, but not until then. I think 
that is a plain proposition. 

The SPE R. The Chair is not satisfied that the gentle- 
man is correct in assuming that this resolution ought to have 

one to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

t seems to relate to an obstruction of a river, a matter of which, 
as the Chair understands, the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
has control. [A pause. | An examination of the resolution 
shows that it relates to ‘‘obstruction or injury of Government 
dams built on the Mississippi River for the improvement of navi- 
gation.” What has the Committee on Commerce to do with 
that? 

Mr. LIND. Mr. Speaker, so long as I have been a member of 
that committee it has always, if my recollection is correct, had 
charge of these specific questions. Matters relating to bridges, 
matters of legislation concerning the obstruction of navigable 
streams, are questions involving interstate commerce, of which 
this committee has sole jurisdiction. Iwill add that this matter 
comes up at a time when I have had no opportunity to examine 
the question. 

The SPEAKER. This could possibly, it seems to the Chair, 
have been referred with propriety to either committee, but the 
Chair understands that the Committee on Rivers and Harbors 
have jurisdiction of the question of the obstruction or the re- 
moval of obstructions from navigable streams; they have made 

rovision against it in their bills, and have made provision even 
= the removal of bridges. 

Mr. LIND. Well, the Committes on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce have taken like action upon bills pending before them. 
And, Mr. Speaker, as I called the attention of the Chair a mo- 
ment ago, the very bill under which this action is claimed to 
have been taken was a bill referred to and reported from the 
Committee on Commerce in reference to this subject. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks—— 

Mr. DOCKERY. If the Chair will a me, I desire to call 
attention to clause 3 of Rule XXII, which provides the method 
of correcting erroneous reference. If the gentleman raises the 
question of jurisdiction, it must be done as required by the 
provisions of the rule to which I have referred. Itseems to be 
too late now. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri refers to the 
correction of anerroneous reference. The Chair thinks the gen- 
tleman is correct in that, but this bill may have been referred 
to either committee. The third clause of Rule XXII provides 
the method of making a correction of an erroneous reference. 

Mr. LIND. But, Mr. Speaker, if an erroneous reference is 
3 a member of the House chargeable with notice of the 

act 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so; it is printed in the 
RECORD every morning. 

a HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say a word on this 

uestion. 
2 Mr. BUSHNELL. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I want to make a brief statement bearing on 
this particular subject. Some two or three years ago I was pur- 
suing the same inguiry my colleague is now pursuing, and from 
an investigation of the subject I think there is some justice in 
his complaint as to the obstruction of the Mississippi River. 
At that time I went to the War Department and made inquiry 
and found that the Mississippi Logging Company, which is the 
alleged offender in this case, had 9 the right to place some 
obstructions in the river at this point in the shape of booms by 
an act approved on the 16thof June, 1880. The act is short, and 
Lask that it be read. The War Department, in response to my 
mary at that time, said that it had no right to interfere, be- 
cause Congress had authorized these obstructions. 

Now, I am in favor of this inquiry, and I think it would be a 
good thing for the commerce of the Mississippi River at this point 
if all obstructions were prohibited. I ask that the act I have re- 
ferred to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Beit enacted by the Senate and House of 3 of the United States of 
in Congress assembled, That it shall be lawful forthe ay meee = 

ging Company, a corporation organized under the laws of the State of Iowa, 
to construct and operate in conformity with pisos to be approved by the Sec- 
retary of War, sheer-booms in the Mississippi River, at or above the head of 


Rollingstone Slough and below the mouth of the Chi wa River, for the 


mrposeof sheering l that may escape and float out of the Chippewa River 
— into the Mississippi River from the main channel of said pend into Rol- 
Ungstone or Straight Slough: Provided, That said sheer-booms shall not be 
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constructed until the plans and location of the same are submitted to the 
Secretary of War and receive his a val, or so constructed as not to inter- 
fere with or obstruct navigation: provided further, That if, after said 
sheer-booms are so constructed, in the opinion of the Secretary of War the: 
interfere with or obstruct na tion, he may order them removed or mode 
fied, and the said Mississippi River Company shall be required to 
remove the same without cost to the United States. 

Sec. 2. That the said Mississippi River Logging Company 
thorized to construct, in Rolingstone or Straight Slough, 
booms as they shall deem necessary for the se of securing, holding, 
ae and rafting logs that may float into slough. 

Sec. 3. That this act may be altered, amended, or repealed at any time; 
and in case of such alteration, amendment, or repeal it is expressly provided 
that the United States shall not be liable for any damages that may be sus- 
tained by reason thereof. 

Approved June 16, 1880. 


Mr. HAUGEN. I want to say that the stretch of river re- 
ferred to in that act covers that part of the river mentioned in 
the resolution of ase Specie ti by my colleague. 

Mr. BUSHNELL. resolution of inquiry reaches the sub- 
ject-matter of the complaints which have been made. The law 
to which my colleague has called attention simply authorizes 
that company to put in sheer booms, not booms extending en- 
tirely across the river so as to obstruct navigation, but sheer 
booms to turn the logs, reaching out part way into the river. 
Now, they have gone on, in addition to that, and have put in 
booms which at times have extended practically entirely across 


are hereby au- 
such piers and 


| the river. 


Besides that, they have turned millions of feet of loose logs into 
the Mississippi River from the Chippewa, to the obstruction of 
navigation, and in addition to that they have gone in and blown 
out with dynamite the Government dams, built by Government, 
and the Legislature of Wisconsin desires that there shall be an 
inquiry into this matter, to find out what has been done about 
these lawless acts, and, if possible, to have these obstructions to 
the navigation of that great river stopped hereafter. 

I demand the previous question on the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. BUSHNELL, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WILLIAMS] rises to a question of per- 
sonal privilege. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I desire, 
under a question of privilege, to call the attention of the House 
to the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, pages 2259, 2260, and 2261, and 
T shall ask, upon a motion to that effect, that all of those 
be stricken from the RECORD after the words of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] in the first column of page 
2259: 

“Tsay no, never.“ 

I desire to call the attention of the House to the three pages 
which the gentleman from Worcester [Mr. WALKER] has had 
printed in the RECORD, which he has never delivered. This 
seems to be a common complaint from this side of the House 
against some of our associates upon the other side from Massa- 
chusetts; but, Mr. Speaker, I should not complain that this mat- 
ter had been inserted in the RECORD, which was never delivered 
in' the House, were it not matter of a personal and insulting na- 
ture, such as I think seldom appears in the RECORD of Congress; 
a gross personal attack upon me, upon a class of men whom the 
gentleman has denominated by the term ‘‘Mugwumps,” and upon 
the New England delegation from this side of the House. 

Mr. Speaker, before proceeding with the substance of the gen- 
tleman’s remarks, I want to ask a question which perhaps may 
be a guide in the future in making up the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD. After the gentleman has declared that he will print the 
rest of his remarks, there appears a heading to the remarks, 
inserted by the gentleman himself, being no part of the text, 
being simply a matter of editing. And hereare the words which 
were interjected by the gentleman from Worcester into the Rxo- 
ORD: 

Hot Shot for Mugwumps— Hon and WILLIAMS shown up—WILLIAMS’S 
Report on Silver Coinage riddled. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, my inquiry is an entirely proper one, 
whether the House permits Congressmen to edit their s hes 
in the RECORD and have the results, as they see them in their 
own minds, blazoned to the world in the official record of the 
proceedings of this House? It seems to me, Mr. Speaker, that 
there is business for the committee which has this matter in 
charge to see that no such matter is interjected into the RECORD 
by gentlemen who print speeches that they never make. But, 

r. Speaker, there is something beyond this 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I beg the pardon of my friend for inter- 
rupee him. I do not understand that the gentleman means to 
reflect upon the Committee on Printing, but his language im- 


“can not mean to say that it is the du 
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that, when hesays itis the duty of the Committee on Print- 

g—I presume he has reference to that committee—to see that 
these do not get into the RECORD. Certainly my friend 
of the ttee on 
Printing to prevent a member from pub an in the 
RECORD after consent is given him by the House of Represent- 
atives to extend his remarks. I know my friend does not mean 
to reflect upon the committee, and yet his language does reflect 
upon the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, it certainly 
was not my intention—— 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to say 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. I desire to say 

Mr. WALKER. Iwould like to say to the gentleman that the 

words complained of were printed in the RECORD by mistake. 
Derisive 1 on the Democratic side.] 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. I wish to say to the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Printing [Mr. RICHARDSON] that it 
was not my e to do anything more than to ask the atten- 
tion of the Committee on Printing to such methods and to ask 
them to see that such things do not happen hereafter, if it is 
within their power. 

batt ideas: ER. Will the gentleman allow me to make a state- 
ment? 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Massachusetts Mr. 
WILLIAMS] yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALKER]? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON]. 

Mr. RICHAR N. Iwill answer the question of the gentle- 
man by saying that it is not within the power of the commit- 
te 


— 

Mr. WALKER. I hope the gentleman from Tennessee will 
allow me 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I understand the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WILLIAMs] yielded to me. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. I yielded to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair did not understand to whom the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 8 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. I yielded to the gentle- 
man from Tennessee. 

Mr. TRACEY. Take care 
Mr. RICHARDSON. I 
the power of the Committee on Printi 
man from Massachussetts from putting es and captions 
to the various sentences and raphs in his speech. It is not 

ble for the Committee on Printing to prevent that; but it 

in order for any gentleman to move to strike out from the per- 
manent RECORD vend matter improperly inserted by his col- 
league, or by any other gentleman onthe floor. Thatis all I can 


say. 

Nir. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. Now, I will yield to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts for a question. 

Mr. WALKER. I hope he will have liberty to say anything 
he pleases in the House, as he has always been „ to do 
in the Massachusetts house. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. I did not hear the point 
of the gentleman’s remark. Mr. Speaker ; 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I understood the tleman from Mass- 
achusetts [Mr. WAKKER] to claim that he had aright to make 
this insertion. 

Mr. WALKER. I did not claim that. I simply said that the 
caption was printed by mistake; that it was stricken out of my 
remarks intended for the RECORD. Every other word I had a 


ht to put in. 
ph 4 WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. I should like to ask the 


gentleman how much of these three pages is a mistake? 
Mr. WALKER. Not a word. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. Well, between those two 


ou are not taken off the floor. 
tosay simply thatit is not within 
to prevent the gentle- 


p tions the House can take its choice. 
ow, Mr. Speaker, I will advert to the substance of these re- 
marks, and I am entitled to with t to the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] in a firm but respectful 
manner. and to call the attention—— 
Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I make the point that the gentle- 


man from Massachusetts [Mr. WILLIAMS] should make a motion 
before he addresses the House upon the subject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman said that he intended to 
make a motion. ‘ 

Mr. ENLOE. I think he should make his motion before pro- 
See Niky his remarks. 

Mr TAMS of Massachusetts. I have proposed a motion, 
and will propose now to strike out all after those words. Now, 
Mr. 8 I desire to call the attention of the House to the 
language used by the gentleman from Massachusetts, which 
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seems to me improper, unparliamentary, and offensive in the 
extreme; words which were never uttered in debate, and for 
which there was no justification in the heat of debate. They 
were words written deliberately; words uttered only in print, 
notin manly fashion, face to face with the men whom he asperses, 
but creeping into the RECORD and haying his words printed and 
go out to the world, giving to the men against whom he makes 
serious charges no opportunity to answer. Mr. Speaker, the 
privilege of printing in the RECORD was never intended to give 
the privilege of personal insult, spoken not here in the House, 
but written upon the pages of the RECORD. And even if it be 
roper from a legal standpoint, according to the rules of this 
ouse, it is not 5 and it is not parliamentary. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire to quote afew words from the gentle- 
man’s remarks: 

Never was a more conclusiye confession made a, any body of men that 
what I have said is true than that made by the and also that 
they hold their seats in this House by deceiving their constituents as to the 

ition of the Democratic party on a question of great moment. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman allow me a moment? I do 
not understand exactly of what the gentleman complains. I 
would state further that it has always been held by members 
that where a party was given leave to print, if anything personal 
towards any member of the House was printed under that leave 
it is not only unusual but unparliamentary, and has never met, so 
far as I know, the judgment of this House or its approval. I do 
not know whether the gentleman complains of personal allusion 
to him or not. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. I thank the gentleman, 
Mr. Speaker; it is with that view and thatend, not being so well 
informed as the gentleman from Missouri, that I have moved to 
strike out all of that 8 remarks so printed as offensive 

rsonal remarks, The e of the RECORD to which I refer is 

9, and that reference includes the two pages following. 

They declare— 

Says the gentleman— 
in terms that can not be misunderstood or explained away that each of 
— excepting O'NEIL of Massachusetts, holds his seat by deception and 


Mr. BLAND. Does the gontleman say that was printed by 
leave of the House, and not ken upon the floor of the House? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. It was not sporen on the 
floor of the House. There are some words of like effect on page 
2260, as follows: 

When they frankly tell the truth to this House, as they do in sa; that 
not one of or any other Democrat from New England, will be elected 
to the Fifty-third Congress if the Democratic 3 asses a bill for the 
free coinage of silver, they say with double emphasis that they would not 
2 be members had they not been guilty of gross deception and moral 

Mr. Speaker, these are at best unmanly words; but as they ap- 
pear here under the cover of having been spoken they are more 
serious, and they should call upon them the serious animadver- 
sion of this House. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Will the gentleman from Massachusetts al- 
low me to interrupt him? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. FITHIAN. I find the following sentence from the REC- 
ORD: 

Is this arraignment too severe? If it is I will gladly change it. 


I think the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] 
a condi By an opportunity now to change the arraignment. 

ter. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. The gentleman has al- 
ready had that opporpanity, and he says that nota word is er- 
roneous. But I wou sug gost to the gentleman that he goa 
little further in the remarks that he has just re I thank 
the gentleman. Here are the rest of the gentleman’s words in 
that paragraph: 

A 1 

2 3 e e greats . O men who were 
the leaders of society, morality, of benevolence, and of religion, whose char - 
acter of the then standards was as high as that of the Boston Mugwumps. 

8 

ow, Mr. Speaker, I have listened to profound profanity, I have 
heard blatant blasphenny, but for a rock- „ Sky-piercing, 
monument of sacrilege, commend me to these words of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts, in which he com this brutal 
attack upon his fellow-members of this House with the rebuke 
of the Saviour of Men to the Scribes and Pharisees. [Laughter 
and spares 

Mr. UD. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. With pleasure. 

Mr. LOUD. I wish to ask the gentleman whether he con- 
siders an attack upon the Mugwumps as a personal attack upon 


himself? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. Yes, I do; because I have 
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been one, and I have a right to protect my past as well as my 
present. [Laughter.] F 
Mr. Speaker, the gentleman’s e brings up to my mind 


a matter of history. In 1884 [ did myself the honor to stop vot- 
ing the Republican ticket. [Applause on the Democratic side. 
I took a prominent, I may say a leading, part in what was call 
the Independent campaign in Massachusetts, conducted for the 

urpose of electing a Democratic President. The men who took 
That course at that time, now labor under the euphonious title of 
Mugwumps.“ The true definition of “M p” is, “a man 
who left the Republican party in 1884,” whatever he may have 
done since. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I served in an active, executive capacity in 
that campaign, and I wish to say to this House that one of the 
most difficult tasks which the Independent executive committee 
had was to check and curb the ardor and zeal of the gentleman 


so-called M mps did go over to the Democratic party. If 
they did not join forces with t party they at least, in the 
main, voted the Democratic ticket. There was one man saved 


out of the wreck, The party which had lost all those men strug- 
gled to get many of them back, and, in throes, it breught back 
the 1 from Worcester. ughter.] Icommend 
the gentleman’s party to that notable sermon to which he has 
referred: Woe unto you, scribes and Pharisees, h rites! for 
ye compass sea and land to make one proselyte; and when he is 
made, ye make him twofold more the child of hell than your- 
selves.” [Great laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. S er, it is my ial pega to advert very briefly to 
a portion of the gentleman's words which constitute an attack 
upon a document which it became my public ig to draft, the 
minority Bg Ws of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. e gentleman takes occasion to quote certain re- 
marks which I am reported ina public print (the Boston Herald, 
I believe) to have made early in January. Iam reported to have 
said that if a free-coinage bill were passed in this Congress not 
one of the fourteen Democrats from New England could ba re- 
turned, or only one. That quotation is made in connection with 
the gentleman’s argument in favor of his proposition that we 
Massachusetts Democrats are here byfraudand deception. Now, 
I think it is right for me to have this opportunity to say what I 
was not permitted to say the other day when my remarks were 
made a text by two Republicans who followed me upon this floor, 
and to whom | had no opportunity to ad 

Their remarks also were in the same line of argument as that 
which the gentleman from Worcester has adopted, that in the 
Northeast, in New England, the Democracy had presented to the 

ple deceptive and fraudulent arguments and promises. Now, 
want the members of this House to know npon what promises 
to the people these Democrats are here from New England. The 
silver question—and I am not going to debate it; this is matter 
of explanation ony penn silver question was made an issue in the 
last campaign. agree to that. But it was made an issue in 
this way: The Democracy of Massachusetts not only declared 
itself against the free coinage of silver, but it ed the Re- 
blicans because their party had passed a bad law and had 
proved false to the best financial interest of the country. We 
arraigned them for the silver law of 1890. We made no agree- 
ment and no pledges as to what this House would do. It was un- 
derstood that there was a strong free-coinage sentiment on this 
side of the House, and we were not so foolish as to state to the 
people of Massachusetts that this House would not act favorably 
upon a free-coinage measure. 

What we did was this: We planted ourselves upon the public 
platforms of Massachusetts, declaring our opposition to free coin- 
age and to the law of 1890, and then we asked the people to an- 
swer this question: Which are the true exponents of your wishes? 
Will you take men to fight for their convictions and may be re- 
lied upon to fight for them, or will you take men who admit pub- 


licly that they are willing for party purposes to vote against 
their convictions? That was the question which was upon 
ning of 


by the people of Massachusetts; and I myself at the o 
the cam described that memorable scene in which the gen- 
tleman fromthe Tenth district of Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER 
removed hisAmerican-made coat in this House and had to be call 

to order [laughter], when he protested in his vigorous, his vehe- 
ment manner against the law of 1890, and finally declared that for 
politics and politics alone—pure politics, he it—he should 


vote for that bill. The people of Massachusetts passed their ver- 
dict, not upon you gentlemen who come here with an honest belief 
in the free coinage of silver and vote your convictions; they put 
their stamp upon the men who did sacrifice their convictions for 
party success. We are making within our ranks an honorable 
contest. It is a conflict of men, and not of cowards and traitors 
to their constituents. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I have changed somewhat my view of Janu- 
ary 6. Iam inclined.to think that the fourteen Democrats from 
New land, come weal or woe, have a better 9 than 
they had last fall. [Renewed applause.] And why? Because 
we have again proved ourselves true prophets; we have shown 
that we are ready to stand and make a manly fight, even against 
our party, for what we believe; and we have again exposed the 
treachery of the gentleman and his associates to their cause, 
[Applause.] When, by an alliance with all honest opponents of 
free coinage this policy might, as I believe, have been defeated, 
where was the gentleman from Worcester? Again sacrificing 
his constituents and his convictions for the purpose of making 
pounn capital out of the greatest question that could possibly 

A grenn for his consideration. 

r. Speaker, our opponents have opened to us the avenue of 
success. The same verdict which was pronounced last fall 2 5 
our prophecies and poe will be again given when we go 
fore the people and ask them whether they should trust a Re- 
publican or a Democrat, and the pledges which they respectively 
make, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, so much I have said. I have intended to 
say no more. My remarks concerning the attitude of the Demo- 
cratic party were intended to be made to the party itsalf as an 
organization. I have felt that this question should be decided 
in our convention; and that has been the sum and substance of 
my contest within the ranks of the Democratic party. But, sir, 
when the question now arises as to who is the true friend of this 
cause we may point to the record of March 7. 

Mr. S er, Iwill do nothing more than call the attention of 
the gentleman once more to the Sacred Word with which he has 
attempted to identify himself. [Laughter on the Democratic 
side.] I commit no sacrilege when I refer to the doctrine, and 
not to the author of the doctrine; for these words were written 
to be read of all men and to be taken home by those to whom the. 
were addressed. Probably the gentleman from Worcester wil 
not recognize himself as one of the persons addressed in these 
words: 


The Scribes and the Pharisees sit in Moses’ seat: All therefore whatsoever 
they bid 7 that observe and do; but do not ye after their works: 


[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 


For they bind heavy burdens and grevious to be borne, and lay them on 
men's shoulders; but they themselves will not move them with one of their 
fingers. 


I have borne the burden; and the gentleman from Worcester 
is here. Once more: 

But woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, h 
kingdom of heaven against men: for ye nei 
suffer ye them that are entering to go in. 

Applause on the Democratic side.] 
he SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] moves to strike from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
all that part of the speech of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WALKER] following the words“ no never,“ page 2259. The 


question rege Saag to the motion. 

Mr. W. . Mr. Speaker, it is probably by this time en- 
tirely evident to you and to the House for what pu the 

Ges from husetts rose. [Great laughter.] The 
— was of the least possible consequence to the gentleman; 
that is not the point; but he rose here, as has been his habit in 
our bia ier i bodies at home, and for the same p —for 
the exhibition of himself; that is all. And he pretty thoroughly 
accomplished it. . 

But I think the richest part of his address has been his com- 
plaint of a very modest and quiet allusion of mine to the Bible, 
and then his on allusion to it, considering the way he has used it. 
The idea of reading the Bible to a Democratic House, in which 
the Democrats are three to one! [Laughter on the Republican 
side.] I notice that he had to read it; he could not repeat it; 
and it could not be expected of a Democrat that he could repeat 
it. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] And io 
ticed, however, again, that it was so fresh and new and surpris- 
ing to the Democrats present that they cheered it to the echo. 
{Laughter and 2 752555 on the Republican side.] 

Mr. WASHINGTON. It was the application of it. 

Mr. WALKER. It created far more enthusiasm than the 

entleman did or could inspire by any remarks of his own. 
ughter.] Now, if it is of any consequence whatever to the 
country, and I do not suppose it is, as to what the little band of 


ites! for ye shut the 
er go in yourselves, —.— 
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N do or think [laughter], and what those who associated 
with them in just one vote Racin gv in 1884, of which I have 


been ashamed ever since [renewed laughter], it isthe only time, 
I believe, I ever saw the gentleman, for I never saw him but 
once to my recollection before his landing in this House 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. You have seen him since. 

Mr. WALKER. Oh, I have seen him since, and you have 
seen him since. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WASHINGTON. And heard him, too. 

Mr. WALKER. And you remember how he and his little 
fellow Mugwump, the effigy of old John Harvard, expelled all 
the Democrats in this House from the Democratic party a few 


days ago. [Laughter.] 
r. CRAIN of Texas. But they have given him absolution 
for that. 


Tesee 

Mr. WA R. Absolution! Yes; that is what all the Dem- 
ocrats need and ought to have—absolution from this little band 
of Mugwumps from Massachusetts. And let me remind you, 
gentlemen, that you will be reprimanded and expelled by these 
gentlemen occasionally, perhaps all the while that they are exer- 
cising in their Co ional career. 

But I remember having seen the gentleman just once, and he 
“ held me back” just once at that time, and he held back every 
Mugwump in that meeting that I attended. It was a meeting, 
and the first, I think—I might have gone once besides; I do not 
remember fully—but this was a meeting of those who voted for 
Grover Cleveland. God save the mark! 

A MEMBER. The next President. 

Mr. WALKER. Perhaps. [Laughter.] 

In that meeting a resolution was written and offered and two 
hours were spent fixing it up in order to make it suit the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WILLIAMS]. If I was entirely 
ponie I might say ‘‘ Dedham” as he said in reference to me of 

orcester.” But it is a fact that these men in Massachusetts, 
Independents and all, who formerly voted the Republican ticket, 
met to declare that they asked for no office and requested that 
none of them should ever be appointed to any office; that eres! 
had cast their votes from a sense of high political duty and di 
not wish the influence of their action to be injured by any of 
them being appointed to office, and the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts who has just occupied the floor kept us from voting 
over two hours, fearing that his great services would thereby be 
lost to Grover Cleveland if that was adopted. [Laughter and 
. on the Republican side.] 

very other man present was in favor of scoping 15 ona would 
have so voted, except thesolitary gentleman from husetts, 
who has just appeared before you, and that is the only time that 
I have seen the gentleman, and it is the only ‘‘ holding back” I 
am conscious he ever did for me. 

But seeing the tremendous influence and power that he has 
with the Democratic ty on this floor, and how he has held 
them back, and is now holding them back, I think it must be that 
without ny knowing it, and unconsciously, in his intimate as30- 
ciation with the Divine Being that he probably did hold me back, 
and is now holding me back. [Laughter.] 

What I said with reference to that silver bill was that it was 
pure politics. Does the gentleman know what that means? A 
term used in contradistinction to party politics. I have had an 
idea that statesmanship consists in first knowing what legisla- 
tion ought tobe; and secondly securing the bestlegislation which 
the people will permit and submit to, that which comes nearest 
to what ought absolutely to be had. That legislation is a com- 
promise from beginning to end, that statesmanship consists in 
passing that law among all the laws pro that shall have the 
greatest good in it and the least evil. at is what I said, I will 
thus explain to the gentleman, if he does not understand what 


the term pure politics” means. 
I do not 8 ean to follow him in the line of his remarks; not 
at all. Ishould demean myself in so doing. [Laughter.] But 


I do say to you, Mr. Chairman, that the words on page 2259 of 
the REcorD—the headline 

Hot Shot for M ps—HOoAR and WILLIAMS Shown up—WILLIAMS’s 
Report on Silver Coinage riddled— 
these words were not written on that manuscript by me, and 
I did not suppose they were on the outside sheet of the man- 
uscript, and was surprised when I saw them in the RECORD. I 
desired the clerk who typewrites my speeches—— 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Who writes yor speeches? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts if he means to say that after his 5 

ed from his hands that the Official Stenographers of this 

ouse inserted those words, or were they inserted in the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office without his authority? 

Mr. WALKER. Now, if the gentleman from Tennessee will 
just keep still for a minute, and just quit bossing the House and 
— else for a few minutes, I will explain this matter. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. I do not want to boss anybody. I just 
want the gentleman to give that information. No man needs 
yang more than the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. I will attend to this business, and I would 
like the gentleman to allow me to proceed in my own way. 

I wish to say to this House that what happened to me has ha) 
pened to scores of others. This manscript of my speech was in 
manifold, two or three copies of it having been typewritten by 
my clerk, which were sent out to various newspapers; but these 
words I supposed were stricken from the copy sent to the RECORD 
office. It was simply an accident pure and simple, and such a 
me as is liable to happen to any gentleman on the floor of the 

ouse. 

Now, let me say to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CRAIN], 
that the same gentleman writes my speeches that appeared here 
last Tuesday, and the same gentleman writes my speeches that 
met you here for about two hours that day, and I think satisfied 
you. He did himself atany rate, in thatcontest with you. That 
is the man that writes my speeches. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. What is his name? 

Mr. WALKER. His name is WALKER, as Mr. WILLIAMS 
Says WALKER of Worcester,” not the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts,” but“ WALKER of Worcester.” 

Mr. CRAIN. Ido not think anybody else would write such a 
speech. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, if there is any sense of justice 
in this House, they will unanimously accede to my request that 
those words I have read—the heading—bs stricken from the 
RECORD. I ask my colleague [Mr. WILLIAMS] if he objects to 
acceding to this request, to strike those words from the RECORD; 
that got in there by accident? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. 
out that, and more if he chooses. 

Mr. WALKER. Well, I do not choose to. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, let me say in conclusion, that what I have 
inserted in the RECORD was done under the rules of the House. 
It has been customary in this House for years to doit. There is 
es a mumy woe or eben yal me 5 1 7 
that approaches the severity of the language unive used by 
Demcerats, and possibly by my friend on my left [Mr. DORNER] 
or the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CHIPMAN], and has been 


The gentleman may strike 


the custom for years—— 

Mr. TURNE I hope the gentleman does not mean anything 
personal by that. 

Mr. WA 


KER. As I was only sying and by others on this 
floor toward S er REED, during the last Congress. 

Mr. TURNER. I hope the gentleman will not charge me with 
having violated the proprieties of this House on any occasion. 

Mr. CHIPMAN. Do I understand the gentleman to say that 
IJextended my remarks in the RECORD? Idid not. My published 
remarks were simply the official report of what I actually said. 

Mr. WALKER. Let me say that I did not intend to say that 
either the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CHIPMAN] or the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] to my knowledge have ever 
violated the proprieties of this House. I only referred to them to 
illustrate the cleanness from objectionable matter of my remarks, 
and not to criticise these gentlemen, not by any manner of means. 

Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Does the gentleman compare himself 
to two Democrats. 8 5 hter.] 

Mr. WALKER. I will say to the gentleman 

Mr. BLAND. My question is this, whether the gentleman 
from Massachusetts does not draw a distinction, or observe that 
there is a distinction between words spoken in debate concern- 

a member of the House who may be present and can reply, 
and the liberty given to 0 prins where the member referred to may 
never see the personal allusions which were not made upon the 
floor? 

Mr. WALKER. I claim that any remarks that may be spoken 
on the floor may be printed when remarks are extended in the 
RECORD,” and that my remarks were entirely within the line of 
what the House granted me the right to do, and I protest with 
every power of my being against the injustice to me personally, 
and to the constituency that I represent, of striking out one word 
that I put into that RECORD except the words which I have read, 
and ask you to believe upon my honor got into that RECORD by 
mistake. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Why did you not take them out? 

Mr. WALKER. I did not know that I could take them out. 

Mr. STOUT. I ask the 
change the words ‘‘ Dave 


entleman if he will not consent to 
ill ” to David B. Hill?” [Laugh- 


ter. 
W. WALKER. No, sir; not a word. Not a line of it. 
Mr. ENLOE rose. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, realizing that this is an im- 
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portant question, involving not only the dignity but the integ- 
rity of the p: sof the House, the privilege to print being 
one that can hardly be avoided; realizing also that what is done 
should be done with deliberation on the part of the House, I 
offer the following substitute for the motion of the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WILLIAMS]. 


the words 


portion thereof should be expun from the RECORD, and what, if any, other 
ould be ouse in the premises. Said committee to 


Mr. HEARD. That is right. 
Mr. TRACEY. At any time after the reading of the Journal.” 
Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, in order to prevent any dis- 
cussion beyond what the two gentlemen themselves have had, in 
order that the Committee on Printing may have the matter be- 
fore them without any further complication, I demand the pre- 
vious question on my motion. 
Mr. WALKER. ell, now, I do hope the House 
Mr. McMILLIN. Ido not wish to take any advantage of the 
entleman. I think this is the orderly and proper p i 
ft the gentleman desires a minute, I will give it to him. 
Mr Iam entirely satisfied with that, except that 
to take out of the RECORD those 


I ask that my request be 
910 13 to that committee. 


words before it is refe 

Mr. HOAR. No, sir. 

Mr. WALKER. I ask unanimous consent to have taken out 
those words that were printed by mistake. 

The SPEAKER. he gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to strike out of the RECORD the headlines 
which will be hs hee by the Clerk. 

Mr. WALKER. Iam not responsible for their being in the 


RECORD. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I think the whole question 
ought properly to go before the committee. I have not felt it 
p r to try to interject any remarkshere. The gentleman has 
5 his statement, and he can make his case before the commit- 
tee. I think, in all eandor, if I D be 8 to state it, 
without any feeling in the premises, I think it is due this House 
that a calm, dispassionate, but resolute investigation and report 
of the matter should be had; and in order that that may be had 
I demand the previous question. 

Mr. TRACEY. I ask the gentleman from Tennessee to per- 
mit me, by unanimous consent——{Cries of Regular order!“ 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WILLIAMS] moves to strike out of the RECORD certain pages 
which have been interjected, and the gentleman from Tennessee 
offers as a substitute the resolution which will be reported by the 
Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the parts and pages of the RECORD included in the motion 
busetts [Mr. WILLIAMS], viz: with 


osing paragrap) page 
„with instructions to report whether or not the privileges of the 
House have been violated in the publication of the same; whether or not any 
portion thereof should be from the RD; and what, ifany, other 
action should be taken by the House in the premises, said committee tohave 
leave to report at any time. 


The SPEAKER. On this the gentleman from Tennessee de- 
mands the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is upon the adoption of 
the substitute offered by the gentleman from Tennessee. 

The e was taken, and the substitute was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution as amended. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. MCMILLIN, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TRACEY. A parliamentary inquiry. Would it not have 
been in order to offer an amendment to that motion? 

The SPEAKER. Pending the demand for the previous ques- 
tion it is not. 


Mr. TRACEY. I wanted to offer an amendment; that is all. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. ENLOE. Mr. President, this being the day set spert 
under the rules for the consideration of private bills, and as I be- 
lieve we are through with the theology of Massachusetts, I would 
like to make the same request that was made last Friday morn- 
ing, that the bill which was upon at a previous meeti 
and not voted upon by the House may be taken up and vo 
upon before the House goes into the Committee of the Whole. 


CUMBERLAND FEMALE COLLEGE, M’MINNVILLE, TENN. 


The SPEAKER. That is in order, being a bill reported from 
the Committee of the Whole to the House. The Clerk will re- 
port the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2122) for the relief of 1 Female College, of McMinn- 


e, Tenn. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to pay to the Cumberland e College, of 
Minnville, Tenn., out of apres the Treasury not otherwise appropri- 
ated, the sum of $10,500, in claims of said college for the use, occu- 
pation, damage, and destruction of its perty during the late war of 1861 
to 1865 by the military authority of the Onited tates in the use of said prop- 
— during that said period for hospital purposes. And the acceptance of 

sum by the said college shall be a complete and absolute bar to any and 
all claims for damage and destruction of the property of said college or 
the use and occupation thereof by the armies of the United States. 


The SPEAKER. The question is, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. SNODGRASS. On that I demand the previous question. 

The question was taken; and the previous question was ordered. 
oon PEAKER. The question is now on the final passage of 

e bill. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. FITHIAN. I call for a division. 

Pending the division 

Mr. SNODGRASS said: I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois and Mr. STOUT demanded the read- 
ing of the bill. 

e bill was again read. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 119, nays 62, not 

voting 149; as follows: 


YEAS—119. 
Abbott, 8 Houk, Ohio Randall, 
Alderson, Co: mn. ones, Rayner, 
Alexander, Craig, Pa. Kyle, Richardson, 
Amerman, Crain, Rockwell, 
Arnold, Crosby, Seerley, 
Bankhead, Culberson, Lawson, Va. Shell, 
Ba A Curtis, Lawson, Ga. Shively, 
Beeman, Daniell, ton, Sn 
Beltzhoover, De 00 Livingston, Sperry, 
Bingham, Dickerson, ng. Stev 
Bowman, Dixon, Mansur, Stone, Ky. 
Branch, ungan, McGann, Stout, 
— Ey. 3 Mekas ine 
Brec! ge, Ky. uni cKenna, x 
Brickner, Elis, McMillin, 
Brunner, . Enloe, Meredith, Tracey, 
Bryan, Epes, Meyer, Tucker, 
ar Va. liane 9 —— m 

ock, + ‘orney, ontgomery, 

Bunn, Geary, Moses, Washington, 
Buntin; Geissenhainer, Mutchler, Watson, 
Bushnell, Goodnight, Norton, Wheeler, Ala. 
Butler, Gorman, O’Ferrall Whiting, 
Caminetti, Grady, O'Neill, Mo. Willcox, 
Capehart, Greenleaf, tt, WII 
Caruth, Hare, Patterson,Tenn. Wilson, Mo. 
Causey, Harter, Paynter, Winn, 
Chipman, Hayes, lowa Pendleton, Wright, 
Clover, Heard, Post, Youmans. 
Cobb. Mo. Hoar, Price, 

NAYS—€2. 
Babbitt, Dingley, Huff, Payne, 
Bacon, Doan, Johnson, Ind 
Baker, Fithian, Jolley, Powers, 
Bailey, Flick, Kem, 
Belknap, Gantz, Kilgore, Rife, 
Bergen: Griswold, Lester, G * 

n. 0 ster, Ga. pson, 
Bland, Grout, Lind, Snow, 
Bretz, Hall, Martin, Stone, C. W. 
Brosius, Hallowell, McClellan, Taylor, III 
Burrows, Halv: 0 Taylor, 
Busey, Hamilton, McKeighan, Walker, 
Cheatham, Harries, Newberry, Waugh, 

Haugen, O'Donnell, ike, 
Dalzell, Hitt, tis, 
Da Holman, Owens, 
NOT VOTING—149. 

Allen, Catchings, Hopkins, Pa. 
Andrew, Cate, Elliott, Honk, Tenn. 
Atkinson, Chapin, English, Hull, 
Bartine, Clancy, Enoc Johnson, N. 
Belden, Clark, Wyo. Fellows, Johnson, Ohio 
Blanchard, Clarke, Ala. Fi Johnstone, S. C. 
Blount, Cobb, Ala. Ketcham, 
Boatner, Coburn, Fowler, Kribbs, 
Boutelle, Cogswell, Funston, Lap 
Bowers, Coolidge, an, Lester, Va. 
hada Coombs, er, Lewis, 
Broderick Cooper, Hatch, Little, 
Brookshire, Haynes, Ohio Lockw 
Brown, Cowles, Hemphill, Podge, 
Buchanan, N. J. Cox, N. Y. Henderson. Iowa Lo 

um, Crawford, Henderson, N. 2 

Henderson, III. er, 
Cable, Cutting, er ory, 
Cadm De Forest, H McAleer, 
Caldwell, Dockery, Hooker, Miss. 
Campbell, Dolliver, Hooker, N. V. McKinney, 
ie, Hopkins, Rae, 
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Milliken, bush, Stahinecker, Warwick, 
Moon Resi, Steward, Hl. W. 

oore, ‘ever, 
Morse, Reilly, „Mich. 

ates, burn, S ê, White, 
O'Neil, Mass. Robertson, La. Stone, W. A. Williams, N. C. 
88 Ro — Williams, II. 
Outhw: Rusk, Uson, Ky. 
Page, R. I. Russell. N. Wilson, ish. 
Page, Md. Sanford, Taylor, Tenn. W. Va. 
Pattison, Ohio Scott, Taylor, E. B. Wise, 
Patton, . lor, V. A. Wolverton, 
Peel. A Townsend, 
Perkins, Smith, Van Horn, 
Pickler, Springer, 

So the bill was passed 


Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. I desire to vote, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall, and did he 
fail to hear his name when it was called? 

Mr. CLARKE of Alabama. No, sir; I was in the committee 
room. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not entertain the gentle- 


mr, ANDRI 

Mr. REW. Mr. Speaker, I wish to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall when his 
nane was called, and did he fail to hear it? 

Mr. ANDREW. No, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not entertain the gentle- 


man's request. 

Mr. CATE. Mr. S er, I desire to vote ay. 

The SPEAKER. as the gentleman in Hall when his 
name was called? 

Mr. CATE. Iwas in the restaurant. Is that in the Hall? 
[Laughter.] 


The SPEAKER. It is not. 
Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Speaker, I was not in the Hall when my 
name was called; but if I had been, I should have voted no.“ 
The following-named members were announced as paired until 
further notice: 
Mr. CRAWFORD with Mr. ROBINSON. 
Mr. ELLIOTT with Mr. SANFORD. 
Mr. Scort with Mr. REYBURN. 
Mr. CADMUS with Mr. WEVER. 
Mr. MCKINNEY with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 
Mr. CUMMINGS with Mr. SWEET. 
4 k JOHNSTONE of South Carolina with Mr. WILSON of Wash- 
ton. 
. CLARKE of Alabama with Mr. KETCHAM. 
. HERBERT with Mr. BOUTELLE. 
. HOOKER of Mi ippi with Mr. Ray. 
. PATTISON of Ohio with Mr. MORSE. 
. TARSNEY with Mr. ENocHs. 
. COGSWELL with Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. 
. BROWN with Mr. RUSSELL. 
. COOPER with Mr. RIFE. 
. SPRINGER with Mr. REED. 
Mr. BOATNER with Mr. Hurr. 
The following for this day: 
Mr. DocKERY with Mr. ERSON of Iowa. 
Mr. ENGLISH with Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. 
Mr. MOORE with Mr. BELDEN. 
Mr. FORMAN with Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. 
Mr. Cox of New York with Mr. Loup. 
Mr. STOCKDALE with Mr. LODGE. 
Mr. COBB of Alabama with Mr. BARTINE. 
Mr. CABLE with Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 
Mr. CAUSEY with Mr. STORER. 
The following on this vote: 
a: WILLIAMS of North Carolina with Mr. WILSON of Ken- 
tucky. 
Me. MCRAE with Mr. PICKLER. 
Mr. ANDREW with Mr. Hoar. 
Mr. CAMPBELL with Mr. ATKINSON. 
Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina with Mr. VINCENT A. 
TAYLOR. 
Mr. HARTER with Mr. TOWNSEND, for two days. 
Mr. HATCH with Mr. HARMER, for ten days. 
Bee MCALEER with Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania, until Mon- 
next. 
Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR with Mr. OATES, until April 7. 
Mr. LOCKWOOD with Mr. QUACKENBUSH, until March 21. 
Mr. PEEL and Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois are paired on the 
Bland silver bill. If present, Mr. PEEL would vote ay“ in all 
5 stages. Mr. HENDERSON would vote no“ on the main ques- 


on. 
The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
Mr. SNODGRASS moved to reconsider the vote by which the 


bill was passed, and also moved that the motion to reconsider be 
laid on the table. 
The latter motion was agreed to. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 
x To Mr. STORER, until Monday next, on account of important 

usiness. 

To Mr. STEVENS, for three Sarn oa account of sickness. 

To Mr. JOHNSTONE of South lina, indefinitely, on account 
of important business. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole for the purpose of con- 
sidering bills on the Private Calendar. 

The House aceordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. RICHARDSON in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
for the purpose of considering bills on the Private Calendar. 
The Clerk will report the unfinished business. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. for the 
Bon ŒE. roe r a raiat ON ONE POAST SON Oe TID) 


` Mr. MANSUR. Mr. Chairman, there have been two attempts 
to get a vote n this bill 

The CH AN. The question is upon laying the bill aside 
to bə reported to the House with the recommendation that it do 


pass. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer a substitute 
for the bill. 

Mr. MANSUR. Traise the point of order, Mr. Chairman, that 
that 3 of order, there having been two divisions already 
upon 7 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill is open to amendment as long as 
it is in Committee. 

Mr. MANSUR. But we were taking a vote when the Com- 
mittee rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not informed as to how that 
matter of fact is. 

Mr. MANSUR. The Recorp will show it to be as I state. 
We were taking a vote, but we had no quorum. On the last vote 
there were about 140 present. 

Mr. BYNUM. The committee was dividing, but no quorum 
being present no action was and of course the 
are all void so far as affecting the status of the bill is conce 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is of opinion that the bill is 
still open to amendment, inasmuch as no final action has been 
taken by the committee, either rejecting the bill or laying it 
aside for favorable action. 

Mr. MANSUR. The Chair understands that there had been 


two divisions the bill. 
The CH AN. But there had been no conclusion reached 
ec any vote, and the committee rose without any action being 
en. 
Mr.MANSUR. A parliamentary ae Mr. Chairman. Is 
not the vote still i — — 
ae . The Chair thinks not. The amendment 


read. 
The amendment of Mr. ByNuM was read, as follows: 


Strike out all after the e clause, and the following: 
The Court of Claims . to adjudicate the claim of the 3 
resentatives of Henry H. Sibley, 


pateni 
the Stee A tent, and that for 
on notwi 


8 “Suc. 2. That either 10 
visions of this act have the 
United States from any final 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, I desire to be heard briefly. 

Mr. BUNN. I ask the gentleman from Indiana to yield to me 
for a moment. I simply want to correct an error that I made in 
my statement when matter was under discussion before. 

. BYNUM. I do not wish to yield the floor to the gentle- 

man or to yield him my time, but I will yield for a minute for 


the he has indicated. 
Mr. BUNN. Mr. Chairman, in the progress of the argument 
of this case the other day I stated that thisclaim had been unani- 


mously reported from the House Committee on Claims of the 
Fifty-first Congress. In that I was mistakin. It was the Senate 
committee that unanimously reported it. There was no report 
Josie ON the House co: ttee of the Fifty-first Congress on 


Mr. COX of Tennessee. Will the gentleman be kind enough 
to state that in the present Committee on Claims there was not 
a unanimous vote in favor of reporting this bill? 


1892. 
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Mr. BUNN. Isaid nothing about that. Iwas speaking of the 
report in the Fifty-first Congress. I wanted to correct an error 
into which I had fallen. It was by the Senate committee that 
a unanimous report was made in that Congress, the report hay- 
gen made by Senator JONES of Arkansas. 

r. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, the discussion of the merits of 
this bill was sprung upon us rather suddenly week before last. 
Those of us who were not members of the Committee on Claims, 
could not well have been expected to be familiar with all the facts, 
and, in the absence of any minority report from any member of 
the committee, prepared to clearly discuss the legal questions in- 
volved in the measure. What little time I have been able to 
take from my other labors, since this bill was up a week ago, I 
have given to the investigation of the law as applicable to this 
claim, and Iam more firmly convinced than ever that it ought 
not to pass. Presuming that there are some members present 
soday wao were absent last 1 8 and that the facts have not 
been investigated Py them, I beg the indulgence of the commit- 
tee while I quote from the report not only the history of the 
claim but also the argument of the committee in its support: 


out 

He was in several Indian wars; in many battles, incluting 

rtant battles in the Mexican war, and was brevetted a major 

March 25, 1547, ge ere and meritorious conduct in the affair at Medilin, 
oons, aye ery 1 


e resigned his of the United 

States, ben then major in the First Dr; 1. He accepted 

a command the rebel service, and nued in that service during the 

za of 5 e 141867 . f Pat ea 3 8 by an act of 

mgress; he was 0 ugus A en n, upon cer- 
tain conditions, all of which he complied with. 

His widow, Mrs, Charlotte K. Riley wae born at Sacketts Harbor, N. Y. 
Her maiden name was Charlotte K She was the ee of William 
Kendall and Charlotte Howard, both of the city of Boston. er grandfather 
was Joseph Howard, one of the selectmen of Boston. All her relatives, as far 
as known. were loyal to the United States, were born in States which re- 
mained true to the Union, and 8 with the Union cause. Mrs. Sib- 
ley herself igh iol sym with the cause of the Union, endeavored to 
= spo her husband to come North during the war, and was much dis- 

at his resignation from the Union Army and abandonment of the 
Union cause. She was in the city of Brooklyn, N. Y., when the war broke 
out, and remained there until four or five months after the battle of Manas- 
sas. She nen; in obedience to the command of her husband, joined him in 
Lou remained there until some three or four weeks before the sur- 
render of Lee. She returned to thecity of Brooklyn and remained there 
until after the war Her children were a daughter. who was 15 years of 
age when the war began, u son, who was less than 15 years of age when 
it ended. Her affidavit and other aMidayits establishining these facts 
nexed to this report. 


are an- 


conical tent, for which 
1856. It was known as 


contract with him by which him a royalty 
of % . on all such tents which the Government should make, This was 
to continue till January 1, 1859, and thereafter until notice was given of its 


tion. That notice was never given. 

On the 16th of April he to W. W. Burns a one-half interest in his 
invention, and in “all benefits, profits, and royalties’ which should arise 
from it after February 22, 1858. 

The Government proceeded to use the Sibley tents, and used them before 
Sa a ne ian Ragan E AEE 

has been paid, “Baring the rebellion 8 r of tents used 

States was 43,958. Weannex a letter from the Quartermaster- 

of the United States, stating the facts as to the use of these tents 
by the United States. 

It is but fair to say that the report presented by the committee, 
and from which I have just quoted, is not an original one. It 
was first made in the Senate during the Forty-ninth Congress, 
and is here by adoption, It bears evidence of haying been pre- 
pared with great care and adroitness. The glowing manner in 
which many incidents in the life of Mrs. Sibley as wellas of Mr. 
Sibley, wholly irrelevant to a propor determination of the rights 
of the parties, are interwoven with the facts are liable, even if 
not 3 to exert a strong influence upon our feelings and 
sympathies. 

If members will examine the report carefully, especially that 
part of it containing the history of the efforts of the original 
claimant, Henry H. Sibley, and of the proceedings in the Sen- 
ate, they will find that the bill under consideration is quite dif- 
ferent from the one that he endeayored to have enacted during 
' his lifetime, and which the Senate passed even after his death. 
The measure which met with so much favor in that body from 
Senators HOAR and Mahone, and which is urged as a reason why 
we should not question the validity of this claim now, was an en- 
tirely different proposition. The bill which passed the Senate 
provided as follows, that: 

The Court of Claims is authorized to adjudicate the claim of the legal per- 
sonal representatives of Henry H. Sibley, deceased, growing out of a con- 
tract made by Henry H. Sibley, in his lifetime, with the Government of the 
United States for the use of a patented invention in the manufacture of a 
tent known as the Sibley tent; and that for this purpose the Court of Claims 
shall have jurisdiction notwithstanding any bar of the statute of limita- 


SEC. 2. F any suit that may be brought under the 
visions of this act eee eee pipette nd the 
United States from any final judgment the Court of Claims may render. 


The bill under consideration is for the payment of $37,700.11 to 


the personal representatives of Henry H. and Charlotte K. Sibley. 
It is not a bill confe upon the personal representatives of 
these parties the right to assert their claim in the courts. 

The 1 48 made by the committee in favor of the passage 
of this bill is that Sibley’s pardon restored to him all his civil 
rights under his contract, but that before he or any one else was 
aware of the fact that the act of March 3, 1863, which made it a 
prerequisite to the right to sue in the Court of Claims that an 
oath be made that the claimant had at all times borne true al- 
legiance to the Government of the United States and had not in 
any 8 aided, abetted, or given encouragement to 
the rebellion against said Government” did not preclude him 
from successfully prosecuting his suit, his claim was barred. 
The report says: 

Burns was loyal throughout the war. He bro 
States, in the for his share of t 


„ind there was never any provision for a proceeding 
his rights under the contract or deprived Sibley of a like remedy except the 
provision of the statute of March 1888. which required as a condition of 
thu right to sue the Court of Claims an oath “that the claimant has at all 
times e true allegiance to the Government of the United States, and has 
not in any way voluntarily aided, abetted, or given encouragement to re- 

said Government.” 

Armstrong vs. The United States (13 Wall., 154) that a 
the President would enable a person, otherwise disabled by this 


This å ion was rendered at the December term, 1871. 
previously held, in ex parte Garland (4 Wall., 381), that a pardon granted to 
a person who had in rebellion before 


the penalties and disa consequent upon conviction at 1 
that a pardon granted after conviction removed the ties and disabilities 
all his ci hts. This decision 


consequent thereon, and restored him to 
declared Mr. Garland restored to his right to be admi 
relieved from the obl 
Sibley, therefore, 
But the act of Congress uiring th'th: bho had at all times borne true 
t the act o req anog at he es borne 
alle ce to the Government and had not in any aided or abetted the 
rebellion stood a tly in his way. It was not t. 5 tion ot 
the decision in Armstrong's case at the December term, 1871, that the public 
0 or even the profession, understood the lawto be as so declared by 
e court. 


— CULBERSON. Who made that comment on the law of 
18637 

Mr. BYNUM. This comment on the law of 1863 is from the 
majority report of the Committee on Claims—the old report of 
the Senate committee adopted by the House committee. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I wanted to suggest that the act of 1863 
never 4 to this character of cases at all, and that Sibley 


ted an attorney and 
admission. 


never a right under that act to sue. 

Mr. BYNUM. Theremarks I am now making are in answer 
to that report. The argument made by the committee of the Sen- 
ate and adopted by the committee of the House is that while Sib- 


ley was barred under the act of 1863 from bringing suit, before 
he discovered that that statute did not 1 him from bring- 
ing suit after his pardon, it was barred by the statute of limita- 
tions, and therefore he was cut out of his right byme belief, the 
general belief, that he was precluded from bringing his suit. 

If this be a correct statement of the law, why not remove the 
bar of the statute of limitations and give these applicants the 
right to recover the full amount of fe due under the con- 
tract? Why give to them only $37,000 when, according to the re- 
port, there is due them $113,000? Why rob them of two-thirds of 
the amount due them while pretending to act not only fairly 
but generously with them? ey are not here as the represent- 
atives of their mother alone, but as the heirs of the two-thirds 
which they inherited directly from their father. They have a 
prior right to the greater amount if their father had any legal 
claim whatever against the Government. 

The excuse given for not presenting a bill removing the bar of 
the statute of tations and ee the parties to their le 
status, betrays the most tender sensibilities upon the part of the 
members of the committee. They say: 


We that in an INI case Congress would remove without ques- 
tion the of the statute of limitations in a case of a person who had failed 
to bring a suit under such circumstances, but the committee seriously ques- 
tion whether they ought to waive the bar of the statute of limitations to 
enablea to bring an action against the United States under a contract 
for a military invention the use of which invention by the Government was 
largely increased, and indeed, almost wholly occasioned, by a rebellion in 
which the claimant himself took part. If Mr, Sibley were himself tho per- 
son seeking relief this objection would, in the opinion of a portion of the 
committee, be fatal to his claim. 

But we think, on an appeal to the sense of aa and to the ee Si of 

the case of Sibley and her children stands differently. She 
was unquestionably loyal to the Government, as were all her kindred. She 
endeavored to induce her husband to remain loyal. As he is dead, one-third 
of his property would become hers, either by his will or by the policy of most 
of the States in spite of his will, if he undertook to convert it from her. If 
he had a clear unquestionable claim against the Government nothing in 
his own misconduct or in any other fact which has occurred has 
paired or extinguished it. 
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Mr. Chairman, I am not going to dispute the statement that 
Mrs. Sibley was a most excellent woman and that she was loyal 
to the Federal Union, although it be say that she went to her 
husband in Louisiana in the beginning of the war and remained 
with him until the expiring hours of the Confederacy. This of 
itself would, under the laws of war, have made her an enemy 
during the whole of the period she was in the South. I am not, 
however, making any objection to the of this bill because 
of any act of hers. I honor her for her conduct, I would not for 
one moment oppose this measure because of any belief that she 

ave aid and 3 to the cause with which her husband had 
inked his fortunes. I would be among the last to measure her 
rights by any such test. 

f anything was due her and her right depended upon that 
question, I would vote to pay it with equal, if not greater prompt- 
ness, if she had stood by her husband’s side upon the field of 
battle encouraging him to braver deeds than I would had she re- 
mained away from him violating her plighted vows and repudiat- 
ing her dearest affections. A devo e should never be made 
to suffer because she may have refused to desert her husband on 
pete of the errors of his judgment or the mistakes of his con- 
science. 

My opposition is upon more tenable grounds. I insist that Sib- 
ley never had any against the Government upon the con- 
tract stated for the tents made and used by it while he was in the 
limits of belligerent territory, much less while he was in the 
Confederate service. The pretense that he was deprived of his 
rights by reason of the erroneous impression and interpretation 
of the effect of his pardon as against the 5 of the act of 
March 3, 1863, until it was too late for him to sue in the Court 
of Claims is not true. 

He had no contract with the Government while a resident 
within the limits of a belligerent power, aiding and abetting its 
cause! If he had no contract with the Government during that 
period, he never had a claim of any character to be barred by the 
statute of limitations, much less one that would pass to his per- 
sonal representatives with such equities as would appeal to this 
House for justice. If Sibley never had a legal claim t the 
Government, all this pathos about the widow and children is but 
empty sound. 

t the Confederate States were belligerent powers during 
the period of time that it is claimed the Government of the 
United States became indebted to Sibley on the contract entered 
into prior to the beginning of the war, no one will gainsay. On 
the 13th day of J uly, 1861, Congress authorized the President to 
declare that the inhabitants of the Confederate States were in a 
state of insurrection against the Government, and that there- 
upon all commercial intercourse by and between the same and 
the citizens of the restof the United States should cease and be 
unlawful so long as such condition of hostilities should continue. 
The President ed his proclamation on the 16th day of August, 
1861, and from that day till April, 1865, all commercial inter- 
course between the States des ted as in insurrection and the 
inhabitants thereof and the citizens of other States and other 
parts of the United States was unlawful. 

Sibley, we are informed, resigned his commission in the Arm 
of the United States on the 13th day of May, 1861, and qoonpted 
a command in the Confederate service and remained in the same 
till the war was over. He was an enemy to the United States 
during the whole time that it is now claimed that he had a con- 
tract with the Government which was valid and binding. No 
principle of international law, which, it has been held over and 
over, applied between the Confederate States and the Federal 
Government, is better established than that all contracts between 
enemies, made before the war, are suspended during the war. 

In the case of Brown vs. Hiatts (15 Wallace, 177) it was ex- 
pressly held that the war of the rebellion was accom ed by 
the general incidents of war between independent nations; that 
the inhabitants of the rebellious and the loyal States became 
enemies to each other, and were liable to be so treated without 
reference to their individual dispositions or opinions; that all 
commercial intercourse and correspondence between them were 
interdicted by principles of public law as well as by express en- 
actment of Congress, and that all contracts 3 made be- 
tween them were suspended. In the case of Gates vs. Goodloe, 
101 United States, 620, the court held that one who abandons 
his home and enters the military lines of the enemy and is in sym- 
pathy and codperation with those who strive by armed force to 
overthrow the Union was during his stay an enemy of the Gov- 
ernment and liable to be trea’ as such both as to his person 
and property. 

In the case of Ex to vs. Bowden (7 El. & Bl., 763) the Court 
of Queen’s Bench, in speaking of the effect of war, said: 

As to the mode of operation u contracts of affreightment made before, 


but which remained unexecuted at the time it is declared, and of which it 
makes the further execution unlawful and impossible, the authorities es- 


tablish that the effect is to dissolve the contract and to absolve both parties 
from further performance of it. 

In the case of the schooner Rapid and cargo (1 Gallison, 303) 
the court uses this language: 

War puts every individual of the ary wey governments, as well as the 
governments themselves, in a state of hostility with each other; all treaties, 
contracts, and rights of emery are suspended. The subjects are in all 8 
spects conside: as enemies. oy seize the persons an property of eac 
other, They have no persona standi in judicio, no power to sue in the public 
courts of the enemy. 

In the case of Griswold vs. Wadding (15 Johnson, 57) the court 
of errors, Chancellor Kent giving the controlling opinion, con- 
firmed the decision of the supreme court of New York, which 
held that the war of 1812 between Great Britain and the United 
States dissolved, ipso facto, a subsisting partnership between 
an American citizen residing in New York and a British subject 
residing in London. The propriety of the rule, says Mr. Duer, 
in his work on Insurance, volume 1, page 478— 

lied to partn 5 trom 

F intercourse and communication between the parties, 
can not be disputed; but there are doubtless many contracts of which war 
suspends the existence without 1 obligation. The distinction is 
probably this: A vested right, under a su ting contract, is not affected by 
a su) uent war, but where the contract is executory would have been 
illegal if made in time of war, it becomes so from the time that hostilities 
commence as to all acts to be performed by either party during the war. 

Mr. CULBERSON, Without issue with the gentle- 
man, I will ask him what effect the vested right in the patent 
owned by Sibley would have upon the proposition which the gen- 
tleman is now maintaining? 

Mr. BYNUM. The vested right in the patent could probably 
not have been forfeited without confiscation 

Mr. CULBERSON. That I understand. 

Mr. BYNUM. But the Government did not a a the 
rightof the prions (although it might have done a y legal proc- 
ess; it paip 155 infringed upon the patent 

Mr. CULBERSON. I understand that; but the Government 
did use the patent and did promise to pay a royalty 

Mr. BYNUM. That is true. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Now, conceding for the purposes of the 
argument that the contract of the Government to pay a royalty 
was dissolved, is the Government thereby exempted from pay- 
ing for the benefit and advantage it derived from the vested right 
of the patentee? 

Mr. BYNUM. Certainly; that is the point I am coming to. 

The contract of the Government with Sibley was strictly exec- 
utory; it incurred no liability without first making and using the 
patented invention. The very moment that Sibley took up his 
residence in the enemies’ territory his contract with the United 
States Government was not only suspended but the obligation 
of the Government to Rey a royalty for the tents made and used 
by it was dissolved. To all intents and purposes the contract 
ceased to exist. The parties from that time forward were in the 
same positions as if no contract had ever been made. Had any 
officer of the Government recognized the validity of the contract 
during the period of hostilities and 8 with its terms by 
remitting payment of the royalties to Sibley he would have been 
guilty of a crime. 

atever use the Government made of these tents or of Sib- 
ley’s patent after he went into the Confederate service it made 
under the laws of war and not under the contract, and hence 
there never was a shadow of aclaim in favor of Sibley against 
the Government for the same. 

It is sought, however, to give some coloring to the claim that 
the contract remained in force during the entire period of tha 
war from the fact that one-half interest in the same had been as- 
signed to Burns in 1858, and that Burns, who remained loyal to 
the Government, was awarded by the Supreme Court of the 
United States payment for his share of the royalties which ac- 
erued while Sibley was in the Confederate service. 

This claim is wholly untenable. Burns and Sibley were not 
artners; but even if they had been, it would have made no dif- 
erence. If acontract of copartnership had existed between Sib- 

ley and Burns it would have been dissolved the moment Sibley’ 
entered the enemy’s territory. In addition to the authorities 

already cited, it was held in the case of the The William Bagley, 

reported in 5 Wallace 377, ‘‘That the effect of war was to dis- 

solve a partnership between citizens of hostile nations.” If, how- 

ever, there was any doubt about the question, the decision of 

the Supreme Court in the case of Burns for his share of the 

royalties puts an end to allcontroversy. The court says: 

The War De t recognized this half-interest of Burns, and until the 
order of the in December, 1851, paid a moiety of the royalty to 
him. It thus severed his claim under the contract from that of Sibley. 

In view of the law I have cited, e be clearer to the 
minds of the members of this House than that Sibley's and Burns's 
interests were severed by Sibley’s conduct when he entered the 
Confederate service, and that the obligation of the Government 
so far as his interest was concerned was dissolved. Will anyone 
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insist, under the facts as admitted, that Sibleyever had any 
equities which the Government should have reco; He 
had been educated by the Government at West Point and had 
been in the military service of the United States for over twen 
beg He was the owner of a military invention, the use of whic 
e had contracted to the Government at a handsome royalty. 
He resigned his commission in the United States Army before 
hostilities had tally begun, influencing, no doubt, others ac- 
quainted with his long service and honorable record to follow 
him into the ranks of the enemy, and never ceased to wage war 
against the Union till the final surrender at Appomattox. 

It is a rule of equity that he who invokesits aid must first show 
that he acted equitably through the whole transaction. He who 
takes his cause into the temple of justice must do so with clean 
hands and a clear conscience. 

If the original claimant was here instead of his representatives, 
whoamong the advocates of this measure would dispute the fact 
that his own wrongful conduct was the sole cause of his misfor- 
tune? 

Henry H. Roey I insist, never had a claim, legal or equita- 
ble, against the United States on the contract, as urged, and to 
pass this bill is to take from the Treasury nearly $40,000 and make 
a clear donation of it to his heirs, who, for all that appears in the 
report of the committee, are amply able to take care of them- 


selves. 

I desire to impress upon the committee the distinction in this 
case as drawn by the Committee on Claims and the distinction 
which actually exists. There is no pretense under the law that 
this contract, so far as Sibley is concerned, remained in force 
notwithstanding the position he took during the war and his res- 
idence in hostile territory. The contract was dissolved; and the 
Government was freed from all obligation so faras that contract 
was concerned. The only claim that could be made against the 
Government is, as the gentleman from Texas . CULBERSON] 
has suggested, for a violation of a pasni issued to Sibley by the 
United States. The Government had the right to make use of 
any of the property of Sibley found within its territory, regard- 
less of whether he was in the Confederate service or merely re- 
siding within belligerent territory. And in making use of that 
right the Government incurred no liability any more than if it 
had equi the Army with a gun patented by Sibley. 

Mr. C ERSON. Now, conceding it to be the fact that the 
Government had the right to take and use this patent, the Gov- 
ernment failed to confiscate the right—— 

Mr. BYNUM. It did not confiscate the property. It simply 
used it, as it had the right to under the laws of war. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I understand that; and having failed to 
do it, and having pardoned the rebel, do you not think that then 
for the use of h paan he might be entitled to compensation? 

Mr. BYNUM. e pardon could restore him to no right un- 
der his contract, because the Government had no contract with 
him; the contract was dissolved. Hence, there was no right to 
which the pardon could restore him. 

Mr. CULBERSON . Iamnot talking about the use of his pat- 


ent. 

Mr. BYNUM. The gentleman's question, then, is whether the 
Government ought to recognize in 8 the fact that it had vio- 
— or, infringed the patent while Sibley was in the Confederate 
service? 

Mr. CULBERSON. Not at all, but had used it 

Mr. BYNUM. Had appropriated it. 

Mr.CULBERSON. My question was whether the Government 
was not under an obligation to make him reasonable compensa- 
tion for the use of his patent, inasmuch as the Government had 
seen fit to wipe out his disloyalty. 

I would like to call the gentleman’s attention to another point, 
for the sake of information. I understand—and if this bill is to 
be defeated it ought to be defeated on some other ground, I think, 
than that stated by the gentleman—I understand that this con- 
tract actually expired before the war. 

Mr. BYNUM. It did not expire at all. 

Mr. CULBERSON. It expired in 1859. 

Mr. BYNUM. There was a provision in the contract that it 
should expire. 

Mr. CULBERSON. As J understand, the contract was to ex- 
pire in 1859 unless the Government should give Sibley notice to 


the contrary. 
No, sir; Sibley was to give notice to the Gov- 


Mr. MANSUR. 
ernment. 

Mr. BYNUM. There is no pretense that the contract was 
ever terminated under any provision in the contract or by any 
action of the parties except the conduct of Sibley in entering the 
enemy’s service and re therein during the time the obli- 
gation is claimed to have been incurred. 

Mr. MANSUR. If the gentleman will pardon me I desire to 
say a word in this connection. 


* ~ 
Mr. BYNUM. Iwill yield the floor in afew moments, having 
about concluded what I wished to say. 
Now, the amendment I have offered recognizes that if there is 
any claim here in favor of the present 8 Commune of Sibley, 
it is a claim for the whole amount of $113,000. 


Mr. CULBERSON. I do not think that is right. 

Mr. BYNUM. Then there is no claim at all. If there is any 
claim whatever, a valid claim, it is for the whole amount. 

The pretense for the bill first introduced for the benefit of Mrs. 
Sibley was because of the fact that she inherited it through her 
husband, and that by the laws of most of the States she was en- 
titled as widow to an interest of one-third of his property, and 
this argument has been used by some of the advocates of this 
propor non to bolster itup. But the equities of the son and the 

aughter are just as great as hers, and their right to two-thirds 
of this claim stands on as strong a footing as her claim to one- 
third, and they can not add anything to the strength of their 
claim by tracing a title back through their mother to the father 
any more than when they trace the title directly from themselves 
to their father. 

Therefore the amendment I have submitted, Mr. Chairman, is 
in view of that condition. I do not want to defeat a claim which 
is justly due from the Government. I do not want to deprive 
these parties of anything to which they are entitled under the 
contract. Therefore I am willing to remit the whole question 
to the Court of Claims, and remove the bar of the statute of lim- 
itations, and let them test the question whether or not the Gov- 
ernment is liable. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Task the gentleman’s pardon, for I did 
not know he had offered an amendment. 

Mr. BYNUM. I have done so. 

Mr. CULBERSON. For I had intended to offer such an amend- 


ment. 
Mr.BYNUM. ILoffered it. The very bill that passed the Sen- 
ate, and upon which the amendments have been made, I offered 


as a substitute. Let the court determine whether there is any 
liability, and if there is, to determine what is due to these parties. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, this report made upon a bill which 
I introduced was discussed at considerable length two weeks ago 
in this body, and having listened attentively on that occasion to 
the objections urged against its paesogo I confess that I am sur- 
privea at the character of the 8 on which has been mani- 

ested by the gentleman from Indiana e agains, the passage 
of the bill. He has read extensively from the report in this case, 
which, he says, was prepared in the Senate and which was sim- 
ply adopted by the House committee. 

would have been glad, if in undertaking to review the his- 

tory of this case, the gentleman had not only referred to the re- 
port which he alleges was submitted in the Senate when this 

ill passed that body on two different occasions, but had referred 
as well to the reports which have originated in this House on 
several different occasions and in as many different Congresses. 
I had Supposon that if anything connected with this bill had 
been settled in the discussion referred to, it was the fact that 
this claim was a legal claim against the Government. I had un- 
derstood from the position assumed by those who have op 
this bill in the past that there would be no question as to the le- 
gal right of the Sibley heirs to recover money from the 
Government of the United States, provided the bar of the statute 
of limitations was removed. 

Why, sir, as long ago as the Forty-ninth Congress an able and 
exhaustive report was submitted by Mr. Trigg, in which the le- 
gal questions involved in this case were thoroughly and ably 
reviewed, and I am informed that the only minority report that 
has ever been exhibited in this House against the passage of this 
bill originated in the Forty-ninth Congress. I have carefully ex- 
amined that minority report, and I can not find that the gentle- 
men who prepared and signed it and who were ey opposed 
to the passage of a bill even referring the elaim to the Court of 
Claims have ever eles ey that this was not a strictly le 
claim which the Sibley heirs had t the Government of the 
United States. On the con „they distinctly affirmits | 
character. They declare that the statute of limitations, having 
commenced to run against this claim, they felt it their duty to 
interpose and insist upon it as the only possible means by which 
to prevent the payment of an otherwise confessedly legal claim. 

desire tor from the closing paragraph of this minority 
report submitted in the Forty-ninth Congress, and, as I have 
said, the only minority report against this claim which has been 
brought to my attention, although the claim has been before 
Congress for years, and although it has passed the Senate twice 
and been several times favorably reported in this House. 

I read from this minority report. It says: 

Whatever the o con may have been, whether proper in its in- 


riginal tract 
ception or not, whether made or not in full prophetical view of all the sub- 
sequent results, we recognize the fact that it was a contract. Under it the 


Government could have been held to its terms to the strictest letter. As a 
Governmen' conditi 


matter of pure law, the t was powerless. Now the 
changed, and as a matter of pure law the Government has a 
Pita E N S oar ge 
tered the Confederate service. That which has accumulated 

to about a quarter of a million of dollars, and the 
law will, beyond question, open the Treasury of the Government to him to 
that extent. 

The names of JAMES BUCHANAN, George W. Fleeger, J. H. 
GALLINGER, and WILLIAM M. SPRINGRER are annexed to this mi- 
nority report. It is fair to presume that this admission would never 
have made by gentleman who were so sonei ns ee to 
the pa; t of this claim, unless their regard for the decisions 
of the Supreme Court had constrained them to make it. They 

laced their reliance to defeat the claim on the statute of limita- 
ons, confessing that the Government had no other legal defense. 

Now, I say that this legal question having been thoroughly 
considered and carefully examined into by the Committee on 
Claims in the Forty-ninth Congress having it in charge, and 
even the framers of theminority report having candidly certified 
to its legality, and this bill having been discussed upon this floor 
two ago when the views now for the first time presented 
were not urged against it, that it seems to me to be not only an 
afterthought on the part of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
BYNUM] to raise this pages to-day, but one that is entitled to 
little consideration and no weight, especially so when the high- 
est tribunal in this land emphatically decided that this was a 
legal contract, and one that could be enforced in the courts. I 
read from the opinion of Mr. Justice Field in the case of the 
United States vs. Burns, decided in 1887, to be found in the 
twelfth volume of Wallace’s Reports: 

Mr. Justice Field says: 


Upon the facts found by the Court of Claims, we are of o on that the 
contract en into on behalf of the United States with . Sibley, 
which the Government was authorized to make and of the 


Sibley tents as it might require by paying the sum of $ for eath tent, was a 
valid contract and not within the prohibition of Army Regulation No. 102. 

Mr. BYNUM. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 

Mr. BYNUM. Ido not question that at all; but what has the 
gentleman to say to the question of law, that when Maj. Sibley 
entered the Confederate service the obligations of the Govern- 
ment were dissolved? The court did not decide upon that. 

Mr. JONES. I sayin 9 President Johnson, in 1867, 
by a 1 on, with ce conditions attached to it, par- 
doned Maj. Sibley. Lsay that within ten days from the announce- 
ment of that pardon he accepted those itions. Isay further 
that by the proclamation of general amnesty of December, 1868, 
his political disabilities were in removed, and I say that he 
was restored to all his rights as a citizen of the United States, 
and had thereafter just as much right to sue upon a valid con- 
tract with the United States Government as the gentleman from 
Indiana or any other loyal citizen of the United States. The 
only obstacle that stood in the way of his prosecuting his claim 
before the Court of Claims, as his partner, W. W. Burns did, was 
the act of March 3, 1863. = 

Mr. BYNUM. Well, why not let this question go to the Court 
of Claims and allow the personal representatives of Maj. Sible 
to have the full amount due them, instead of cutting them o 
with $40,000, if you believe that is the law. 

Mr. ATKINSON. I wish tocall the attention of the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. JONES] to the fact that the extract read 
from the opinion of the Supreme Court justnow refers to a clause 
in the Army Regulations which is quoted in the argument there 
in that case, and this clause prohibited officers of the from 
contracting with each other, and that what the Supreme Court 
say, as you read it, has reference entirely to the effect of that 
clause of the arms and nothing more. 

Mr. JONES, I erstand that, Mr. Chairman, but the court 
said that this was a valid contract. I read this decision in order 
to show that this very contract had been before the Supreme 
Court and the Supreme Court had decided that it was a valid 
contract and nothing more. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that this is an attempt to 
have Congress do by indirection what hg? Ba must admit 
Congress would not have the power to do tly. Maj. Sibley 
was never convicted of treason. His property was never confis- 
cated or attempted to be conficated. this was a property right 
and had been confiscated, then, according to the very terms of 
the pardon which was extended to Maj. Sibley, he would have 
been precluded from coming to the Congress of the United States 
and asking for payment, or from going into the courts of the 
United States and seeking his relief there. 

Now that Maj. Sibley has never been convicted of treason, now 
since his property has never been confiscated in any court, now 
that the gentlemen who framed this minority report and who ex- 


amined carefully the legal aspects of the case have admitted 
that so far as the Government was concerned, this was a legal 
claim which could not be gotten rid of by any other means than 
the statute of limitations, the gentlemen who are opposing the 
pamai of this claim ask that Congress shall do direction, 
y Í to remove this bar of the statute of limitations, what 
the Constitution of this Government declares that Co shall 
not do; because the Constitution declares that Congress shall not 
huara the power to pass any bill of attainder or any ex post facto 
aw. 

Mr. STORER. Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. JONES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. STORER. Does the gentleman mean to be understood 
that if this House declines to wipe out the statute of limitations 
in any case where it works a hardship toward the descendants of 
a man deceased, that that is violating the prohibition of the Con- 
stitution in regard to the punishment of treason? Is not this, in 
other words, a question whether equity demands of this House 
thatit should impliedly repeal the statute of limitations, and noth- 

more? 

JONES. I mean to say this, that when one of the hum- 
ble citizens of these United States has an honest claim against 
this great and powerful Government, a claim that has been de- 
clared to be an honest, a l and a just claim, by the highest 
tribunal in the Jand, and which no gentleman can consistently 
question, that Congress would not be justified in pleading the 
bar of the statute of limitations in order to prevent its payment. 
I undertake to say that Congress has never refused to remove 
the bar of the statute of limitations, when that alone stood in the 
way of the payment of a meritorious claim, and I further say that 
this is emphatically a claim of that character. I need hardly 
say to the gentleman that the refusal to remove this bar amounts 
to and is in effect an act of confiscation. It needs no argument 
to prove that, surely, 

far as I have examined, there never was a more meritorious 
claim against the Government than the one which we are now 
considering. 

Mr. OWENS. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question? 

Mr. JONES. 8 

Mr. OWENS. If the law you are citing there, and your ap- 
plication of it be correct, I want to know why you can not claim 
pay for the property of those who were in the rebellion during 
the war? t is the difference? i 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman repeat his question? My 
attention was called away while he was A 

Mr. OWENS. I want to know the difference between your 
asking pay for this man for his pra rty when in rebellion, and 
asking it for all the balance of those who were in rebellion? 
Where is the differences or the distinction? 

Mr. JONES. The diference is this: That the man through 
whom these claimants make claim for this money had a d 
contract with the Government of the United States, I mean to 
inquire here, whether if Maj. Sibley had purchased u the 
Stock 1 g in the ci New York a thoosaad-ds ar bond 
of the United States and then gone into the Southern Army and 
fought against the Union, and after the war had closed the Gov- 
ernment had undertaken to repudiate the obligation contained 
in that bond, would the gentleman from Ohio then have said 
there was no distinction between that case and the case he puts? 

Mr. OWENS. You are not quoting a parallel case. Is there 
not also a law that requires the Government to pay for all pro 
erty taken from private citizens who were lo Now, then, 

ou can under your bill get pay for this patent right I want to 
ow why you have not à right to get pay for all the property 
that was taken? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, in . the that I would say that 
a great many claims have been filed re this Congress for the 
payment of war claims. In some cases where these men have 
proven their loyalty their claims have been allowed by Con 
and paid. There may be a Say many others pooning of w 
I know nothing. I am not here to discuss whether or not people 
who lived south of Mason and Dixon's line and who were so un- 
fortunate as to have their property destroyed during the war 
have a right to come here and ask the Government to pay them; 
but I do assert that Maj. Sibley when a citizen of the United 
States, in the year 1859, two years before the war commenced, 
entered into a valid contract with the Secretary of War of the 
United States, a contract that has been sustained by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, and that the Government is in honor 
bound to pay what it is admitted to be due under that contract. 
This is a very different case from that cited by the gentleman 
from Ohio, and I hope he can appreciate the distinction. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Will the gentleman yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. JONES. Certainly. 
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Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. There is one point which I would 
like the gentleman to explain. You claim that if Sibley were 
living he would have a right to this amount? 

Mr. JONES. I assert that if Maj. Finley ware li to-day, 
the pardon which was extended to him, wi out his 
disabilities and restored him to all the rights of a citizen of the 
United States, he would have as much right to come here and 
ask the Government to pay him this just as any other citi- 
zen of the Union. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. But suppose the pardon did not 
restore him entirely; suppose it was a conditional pardon, and 
contained a condition which forever deprived him of the right 
to make a claim of this kind, and for that reason he never did 
make claim auring his lifetime? That being true, what then? 

Mr. JONES. But the gentleman is supposing a case that does 
not exist, because the pardon did notim any such condition 
as that; and because Maj. Sibley, after the promulgation of the 
decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Armstrong vs. The 
United States, reported in 13 Wall., the first moment that he 
could do so did present hisclaim before Congress, and prosecuted 
that claim up to his 7 a: 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAY Are you not mistaken about the 

on? I read the on two weeks ago, and it contained the 
condition that he virtually forfeited any claim. x 

Mr. JONES. No, sir. Iwill answer the gentleman by reading 
the provision of the pardon thathe refers to. The conditions re- 
ferred to were: 

Third. That the said H. H. Sibley first pay all costs which may have accrued 


in any instituted or t his person or property be- 

fore the date of the acceptance of this warrant. 

Fo That thesaid TFTTVTVTFCTTTC E IEn A 
perty thas been sold by the order, 


decree of a court the confiscation laws of the United 


say property or the proceeds of any 
8 ment, or 
tatns, 

Does the gentleman from Ohio claim that this property right 
of Maj. Sibley was ever sold under any rder or decree of any 
court in any confiscation proceedings? Or even that any con- 
fiscation proceedings were ever instituted against him by the 
Government? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Is it not manifest that this pro- 
vision of the pardon was intended to prevent his making aclaim 
of any kind against the Government, and was not the forfeiture 
complete by his voluntarily going into the rebellion? 

Mr.JONES. Bynomeans. The Supreme Courtof the United 
States has decided otherwise, and I do not think it is presump- 
tuous in me to so assert, when what I assert has the sanction of 
such an august body as that. The very language of the pardon 
excludes such a construction. I now desire to read from an 
opinion of that great jurist, Chief Justice Marshall, for the bene- 
fit of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM]. Surely the 
opinion of that distinguished jurist is entitled toas much weight 
upon the question raised by that gentleman as is the opinion 
which he has so earnest] vanced. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TA R. If that be true, why did not 
sa Sible fe into court and collect his money in his lifetime? 

r. JO . Is it possible that after this case was a 

here two weeks ago, at such great length, in adiscussion in which 
the gentleman himself took a part, that he can ask me such a 
question? Does Pate med SS Know = an act of Con- 
gress was passed during the war, March 3, , Which required 
that before any citizen of this Union should have the right to go 
into the Court of Claims that he should take an oath to the ef- 
fect that he had borne true allegiance to the Government of the 
United States? 

Maj. Sibley could not take thatoath. It was only after he had 
been pardoned and the Supreme Court had declared that he was, 
by reason of that on, relieved of the disability imposed by 

e act and that provision of that law did not prevent his 
going into the Court of Claims, that he knew that he hai the 
right to sue; and then, mark you, the statute of limitations had 
8 and he was effectually prevented from bringing asuit 

court. 

Mr. BYNUM. I do not differ with the gentleman so far as this 
claim depends upon the failure of the defendant to sue. The 
point I make is that this was an executory contract, and that 
when Maj. Sibley entered the Confederate service the contract 
was dissolved; it ceased to be a contract. 

Mr. TUCKER. Dissolved? 

Mr. BYNUM. Yes, dissolved. An executory contract is dis- 
solved, while an executed contract is suspended. If this had 
been an executed contract it would have been suspended by war, 
and no doubt Maj. Sibley would have had the right to recover 
afterwards; but if this contract had been made during the war 
it would have been void. The 5 from Virginia puts the 
case upon the ground that the Government confiscated this pro 
erty; the Government did not confiscate the property, it simply 
used it as it would use the property of any other enemy. There 


was no confiscation in the case. It was simply the use of the 
property under the laws of beg Te for such use of an enemy’s 
e. 


property the Government is not l There is the point in the 


case. 
Mr. JONES. Well, if that be the point in the case, I will an- 
swer the gentleman in the language of Chief Justice Marshall. 
That great judge declared, in the case of Brown vs. The United 
States, reported in 8 Cranch, what I was about to read when inter- 
rupted by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR]: 


lope Manat aia ot forbearing to seize and confiscate debts and 
credits, the on ple universally received that the right to them revives on 
the restora of peace, would seem to prove „ 


pro tion that a 
tion of the property within the territory of the belligerent is believed to be 
entirely free from doubt. 

Although the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] presumes 
to doubt it. 

Mr. BYNUM. I do not. That is not the point. 

Mr. JONES. I read further from this opinion of Chief Justice 
Marshall: 

aer haa hot yet deviared Ite wilt to 
wi our territory at the declaration of war. 
Now, my answer to the Py epee is this: The rights in this 
case were simpy suspended du the war. If the Supreme 
Court of the United States has held anything it has held that. 
My friend from Indiana seems to rely entirely upon the legal ar- 
gument which he has made here $ 

Mr. BYNUM. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. JONES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BYNUM. Suppose that Sibley had owned these 43,000 
tents, had manufactured them himself and owned them and then 
had gone South and the Government of the United States had 
er along and found them and used them, would it have been 

iable? 

Mr. JONES. That would be an entirely different case. 

Mr. BYNUM. No, it would be the same case, or rather, it 
would be a stronger case than this, because in this case the Gov- 
ernment manufactured the tents which it used. 

Mr. JONES. That would be an entirely different case. When 
Maj. Sibley entered into this contract with the United States 
Government, as has been repeatedly said, there was a stipulation 
that the contract should terminate on the Ist of January, 1859, 
if he gave the Government notice to that effect. There was no 
necessity for the Government giving any notice to Sibley, be- 
cause the moment it ceased to manufacture the tents that mo- 
ment the obligation to pay the royalty was extinguished. The 
gentleman from Indiana bases his objection to-day entirely upon 
the legal ground which he has presented. In his argument two 
weeks ago he solemnly asserted upon this floor that the contract 
provided that the Government of the United States was to give 
notice to the patentee of the termination of the contract, and 
that Maj. Sibley, having gone South and joined the Confederate 
army, had put himself beyond the jurisdiction of the United 
States Government so that it could not give him the necessary 
notice, and therefore he ought not to be permitted to come in 
here and make this claim. 

That point was raised by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOSEPH 
D. TAYLOR], and the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] 
thought it was such a good point that he reiterated it, and took 
the same view that the gentleman from Ohiodid. But the evi- 
dence was produced against him, and he was forced to admit 
that the contract had no such provision in it as that. In fact it 
would have been utterly puerile to have put such a provision 
into that contract, because the Government had the whole mat- 
ter within its own power, and the moment it ceased to manufac- 
ture the tents there was no longer any obligation upon it to 
the royalty. The gentleman from Indiana having found thathis 

remise was entirely incorrect, and that his conclusions, there- | 
ore, must be false, comes in here to-day and inte for the 
first time this le, objection. He has abandoned the tion 
first assumed, and been thus compelled to fall back on this new 
and equally untenable 8 555 3 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAY At the time that statement was 
made we were discussing the equities of the claim, not its legal 
status, 

Mr. JONES. I do not care when the statement was made 
whether it was made when you were discussing the equities o- 
when you were discussing the legal aspect of the case, the state 
ment was incorrect, not borne out by the record; and ought not 
to have been made here as the basis for an argument against 
this claim. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I regret exceedingly that I have been the 
humble instrument of introducing into this House a bill which 
seems to have revived the animosities engendered by the wa. 
This question was not raised in the Forty-ninth Congress. I 


is in the Legislature, and the 
confiscate property which was 
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have read from the report of the minority of the committee on 


that occasion, in which it is stated that Maj. Sibley had a good 
legal claim against the Government, and that if the bar were re- 
moved he must recover a quarter of a million dollars. 

The gentleman from Indiana has introduced an amendment 
to this bill. His amendment provides that this claim shall be 
sent to the Court of Claims, where the bar of the statute of lim- 
itations shall not be interposed against it. Does he not remem- 
ber that the gentlemen who stood with him, as I have shown, in 
the Forty-ninth Congress declared in this solemn paper which 
they introduced into this House that if the bar of the statute of 

tations were raised and the case sent to the Court of Claims 
the Government would have to pay without any question or doubt 
a quarter of a million of dollars? 

r. BYNUM. Iam perfectly willing it shall be paid if the 
Government is liable; and I challenge the friends of this bill to 
let the claim go to that court. 

Mr. JONES. I want to say to the gentleman that in the Con- 
gress to which I have referred, the bili presented was in sub- 
stance precisely the same as the proposition which he has intro- 
duced here by way of amendment to this bill. In the Forty- 
ninth Congress, all that Maj. peed asked was the privilege 
of going into a court of law and establishing his claim. It was 
all he asked in this House; it was all he asked in the Senate. 
But this House by its inaction refused to give him that relief. 
The Senate of the United States (to its credit be it said and to 
the credit of Judge HOAR, who prepared the report), consented 
to give Maj. Sibley the relief then asked. e reason then 
urged in House why Maj. Sibley should not be allowed to 
go into the court with the bar of the statute of limitations re- 
moved, was that he would recover a quarter of a million dollars. 
Now, I willsay to the gentleman that since the report of the 
Senate was written, from which he has quoted, the very gentle- 
men who advocated that bill have advocated and voted for a bill 
to pay this money root y 1 the heirs of Maj. Binley 

Mr. Chairman, I do not know how that calculation in reference 
toa quarter of a million of dollars could have been made. Under 
no circumstances could there have been recovered more than 
$125,000. But if the gentleman from Indiana has read the recent 
proceedings of the Senate he has observed that no longer thana 
week ago a bill passed that body giving to W. W. Burns, the as- 
signee of aone-half interest under the Sibley contract over $7,000 
in addition to the $113,000 that he has 5 recovered by the 
action of the Supreme Court. That bill will come before this 
House for its action very soon. 

Does the gentleman from Indiana mean to maintain before this 
House that just because Maj. Sibley cast his fortunes with the 
South his heirs shall be deprived of the inconsiderable amount 
on now ask, $37,000, one-third of the amount ori ly asked 
an unquestionabiy due, when Mr. Burns, the assignee of the 
other half of the contract with the Government, has not only re- 
covered $113,000 under a decision of the Supreme Court, but is 
here at the doors of this House asking that he be paid one-half 
of the royalty on something over 3,000 tents, the claim for which 
was rejected as doubtful by the Court of Claims when his suit 
was pending in that court? Is he willing to pay to Burns, a North- 
ern man, a claim pronounced too doubtful in a court of law to re- 
ceive its sanction, and to vote against and oppose the honest, un- 
questioned, and legal claim of a man, growing out of the same 
contract, simply because as a Southern man he sided with the 
South in the late war? 

Mr. BYNUM. If the gentleman wants to know why I am op- 
posed to paying this claim, I state squarely that I object to its 

yment use Mr. Sibley was in the Confederate service dur- 

the time the Government was using these tents. 
JONES. That is the gentleman’s objection? 

Mr. BYNUM. That is the ground on which I put it. 

Mr. JONES. Solely because Maj. Sibley was in the South 

Mr. BYNUM. Not because he was in the South, but because 
he was in the Confederate service during all that time. 

Mr. JONES. Lunderstand the gentleman perfectly. Because 
Maj. Sibley was a Southern soldier you oppose the payment of 
this honest and just claim upon that sole ground. 

Mr. BYNUM. Ido. 

Mr. JONES. No matter whether it be just and legal, no mat- 
ter oa it be equitable or not, you oppose it for the reason 
assigned. 

Mr. BYNUM. I say that the fact of Maj. Pey having been 
in the Confederate service makes the claim illegal. 

Mr. JONES. That makes it illegal? 

Mr. BYNUM. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JONES. That bare fact taints this claim in the eyes of 

the gentleman from Indiana? 
Mr. BYNUM. Most assuredly. i 

Mr. JONES. Well, I want to say to the gentleman that only 

tie other day there was before this House the claim of one 


Aquilla Jones, a postmaster in some town in Indiana. There was 
a great deal of question and doubt in regard to the justice and 
honesty of that claim on the part of the committee that reported 
it. I believe the distinguished chairman of the committee him- 
self said on this floor that there was a serious question whether 
the loss was ever incurred, and that the credibility of the man 
on whose evidence the claim was based (the claimant) was ques- 
tioned before the committee and doubted by him. Yet I never 
heard a man more earnestly advocate a cl than the gentle- 
man from Indiana did that claim, the claim of a Northern man, 
and it was passed by this House. 

But to-day there comes up here a claim which has twice passed 
the Senate of the United States, which has been reported favor- 
ably in this House a number of times, and against which there 
has never been but one minority report, which report admitted 
that the claim was a legal one, and that if the course proposed 
by the gentleman from Indiana to-day were adopted the Govern- 
ment would be made to pay a quarter of a million of dollars. 
The gentleman is openly and avowedly opposing this claim simply 
and solely because the father of the claimants, who are here 
asking the Government to pay them a debt which it justly owes, 
cast his fortunes with the Southern people during the war. 

I am surprised that a gentleman of the knowledge, ability, and 
reputed character of the gentleman from Indiana should get up 
here in the face of the American people, and after the lapse of 
a quarter of a century, when we are trying from one end of the 
country to the other to bury all the feelings engendered by the 
war, when the Southern peers are standing here side by side with 
the people of the North and are voting pensions by the millions 
for the men who fought against them and destroyed their prop- 
erty, voting it out of their scanty means and hard earnings, I 
say I am surprised that the gentleman from Indiana should get 
up here on the floor of this House, in the face of the unparalleled 
attitude of the whole Southern people, and say, no matter how 
equitable and just this claim may be, the fact that the claimant 
was with the South during the war makes the claim illegal in 
his estimation, and hence he will not support it. 

That is all there is in the case, everything that is in it, the bare 
fact that Maj. Sibley went with the South during the war instead 
of remaining with the North. That is the feeling that animates 
the gentleman from Indiana. I hope it is not the feeling that 
animates other gentlemen on this floor who may see fit to oppose 
the claim. I hope they have better, more patriotic, and more 
creditable reasons for their attitude. 

I, for one, want to say that the gentleman from Indiana ma; 
allow such motives to control his action, but that we of the Sou 
do not intend, though subjected to this species of injustice and 
wrong every day, to allow that fact to influence us to retaliate in 
kind when matters of great public concern and importance or 
matters involving questions of right and justice comes before 
this body. 

We shall endeavor to discharge our duty without regard te 
the action of others. At the same time, Mr. Chairman, I wish 
to say that we observe with sorrow and pity, if not with indig. 
nation, the courss which is often para towards us by those who 

rofess to be and who ought to be our friends. I, for one, repu- 
Gate that kind of friendship, no matter from what quarter it 
comes. We trust, Mr. Chairman, that the feelings which ani- 
mate the gentleman and which he has declared on this floor to- 
day do not animate other gentlemen here, and that there will be 
few, if any, who will vote against this bill upon such unpatriotio 
and indefensible ground. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say, 
in reply to the gentleman who has just spoken that I think hiv 
remarks are quite unnecessary. I de not think there is a gentle- 
man on this side of the House who is influenced by any such feel- 

as niles to which he 3 We all ipa that bills have 
t ouse again and again appropr g money to pay 
churches in the South for their use and occupation by United States 
soldiers with scarcely a protest from this side. In my own town, 
and in thousands of towns in the Northern States, churches were 
used for like purposes and no such claim has ever been made. And 
et these bills have gone through here time and again with very 
ittle objection. And if this question is brought before the House 
to-day, he should not charge the introduction of it to our side; 
but he should charge it to those who introduced this measure, 
for it is certainly a most extraordinary bill. 

Here is a man who was educated by the United States, who 
was in the service of the United States as an officer drawing a 
salary when he secured this patent, who deserted his own flag 
and followed the Confederate flag during the years of the war; 
there is no claim that he was loyal; there is no pretense of that, 
and his children, now in middle life, are here to-day before this 
Congress insisting on the pasmenti of a claim which grew out of 
a war which Sibley himself helped to bring on; a necessity which 
was created by the very act of rebellion in which he engaged at 
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the time the Government was using these tents. Itis an old 
maxim that a man can not take advantage of his own die 
er- 


I want to say that so far as I am concerned it makes no d 
ence where these children live. I did not know where these 
children, as they are called, lived at the time I first opposed the 
bill. I did not know whether they were living North or South; 
and I will explain in just two or three words the way I look at 
the question. In the first place it is admitted that Sibley has no 
legal claim, or he would not be here before Congress. 

Mr. MANSUR. Will the gentleman pardon a question? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANSUR. I assert that the gentleman did have a legal 
claim, but his honor as a man prevented him from taking the 
oath of loyalty, which would have permitted him to go in and 
substantiate his claim before the courts. And this action of the 
Government in depriving his heirs of the compensation to which 
they are equitably entitled, is an act of confiscation pure and 
simple, and is not authorized by the Constitution. 

r. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I was simply saying that he has 
no legal claim now, at any rate, whatever he had twenty-five 
years ago; neither he, nor his heirs, nor his executors. And if 
there is no legal claim the House ought not to pass such a bill 
unless somebody shows thatit is an equitable claim, and this cer- 
tainly can not be done. 

Mr. MANSUR. Will the gentleman permit me right there to 
ask a question? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MANSUR. The Constitution says you can only confiscate 
for life. As long as Maj. Sibley was alive and refused to take 
that oath, as an honest man, no right of action accrued to any- 
body; but the moment he died, the right of action revived, and 
his children had the right to sue, and so had his widow. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TA R. The trouble in this case is that 
there was nothing to confiscate. Maj. Sibley never had a legal 
claim. Do you think the Government ought to pay a claim that 
is not equitable? 

Mr. DAVIS. I would like to ask the 
[Mr. MANSUR] whether the rule whic 
anything except real estate. 

Ar. ANS It applies to everything. It is not within the 
power of the Government to confiscate beyond a lifetime, and 
there can not be an attainder of blood. Under the old law at- 
tainder of blood wi out the heirs, and nothing could descend 
to posterity; but this provision was put in the Constitution for 
the 8 urpose of preventing anything of that kind. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. decline to yield the floor ex- 
cept for a question, but I was asking the gentleman a question. 

r. MANSUR. I have answered you. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. No, you have not answered me 


et. 
Mr. MANSUR. I will answer the gentleman’s question if he 
will ask it. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. These claimants never had a 
legal claim, and I desire to ask you if you think this Congress 
ought to pass a law paying a claim which is neither le nor 

uitable? 

Mr. MANSUR. Of course not. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Well, then, if this claim isneither 
a legal nor an equitable claim, on what ground do you think it 
ought to be paid? 

r. MANSUR. It is both legal and equitable in the widow 
and the children at the death of the ancestor. 

Mr. JOSEPH D.TAYLOR. These heirs claim through their 
father, do they not? 

Mr. MANSUR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. It is a well-established principle 
of equity the world over that the equity of the father does not 
survive to the children. 

Mr. MANSUR. The equity of the father can not overrule the 
Constitution of the United States, and the Constitution of the 
United States says it can only be held in abeyance during the 
lifetime of the ancestor. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Equitable claims must be adju- 
dicated according to the laws of equity. 

Mr. MANSUR. Is my friend a lawyer? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Lam, sir. And when you go into 
a court of ss you must be governed by the established rules 
of equity. And the rule which have stated is the rule of equity 
the world over. 

Mr. MANSUR. I want to ask the gentleman another ques- 


tion. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Ask your question, but do not go 
on with a speech in my time. 

Mr. MANSUR. No, I will not. If the Constitution of the 
United States says you can only confiscate during the lifetime 
of the ancestor, does not that by logic, by justice, and by com- 


entleman from Missouri 
he refers to applies to 


mon sense mean that at his death the right to that property sur- 
vives to the heirs? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. This is not a question of confis- 
cation j 

Mr. MANSUR. You are not answering my question. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Yes, I am. 

Mr. MANSUR. I ask you as a lawyer. 
or no. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. This is not a question of confis- 
cation. Here are people attempting to make a claim t the 
Government. They hold the affirmative of the issue. The bur- 
den of proof is upon them, and when you make a claim in acourt 


of equity 

Mr. MANSUR. If the Government could not confiscate his 

right or besmirch it, then of course he had a good right of action. 

r. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. When a man holds the affirma- 
tive in an action or makes a claim against the Government or 
against an individual he is bound to make out the legal right 
upon which his claim is based, and the burden is upon him to es- 
tablish this right; and when these claimants come to establish 
this right they make a claim which can only be established 
through the father. This they can not do. e father had no 
legal claim to be transmitted to his children or to be confiscated. 

o that the whole thing is embraced in a nutshell. Having no 
case at law and no case in equity, they have no case at all. 
is the way I look at it. 

Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, the precise question, as I un- 
derstand it, now before the committee is whether the amend- 
ment to the penaing bill pro by the gentleman from Indi- 
ana [Mr. BYNUM] shall be adopted. The original bill provides 
for an appropriation of one-third of the Sibley claim out of the 
Treasury of the United States to the heirs or legal representa- 
tives of Sibley. The amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Indiana is to remit the whole case to the Court of Claims, 
with direction to ignore the statute of limitations. 

Now, then, Mr. Chairman, the question is, shall the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Ind prevail, and the case be 
sent to the Court of Claims, practically with instructions to ig- 
nore the statute of limitations, or shall this House itself 8 
to pass upon and apone of the question on its merits? I oppose 
the submission of this case to {the Court of Claims with the con- 
dition which the gentleman has affixed, on the ground solely 
that that condition is absolutely void and of noeffect. Our Con- 
stitution 1 that the three departments of the Govern- 
ment shall be kept separate and distinct; and the legislative de- 
partment could no more affix a condition upon the courts of law 
than the courts of law can affix a condition upon our action here. 
These were the identical doctrines—— 

Mr. BYNUM. Does the gentleman insist that we can not lift 
the bar of the statute of limitations and let the court consider 
the whole case? 

Mr. POWERS, I insist that neither this House nor both of 
these Houses can pass a law that the Court of Claims shall not 
receive a particular defense to a case that is pending before it; 
and this question has been passed upon by the highest court of 
the country. 

The Court of Claims, Mr. Chairman, as you will remember, 
was established in 1855, before the breaking out of the civil war. 
After the war broke out Congress undertook to Ps an act pro- 
viding that a pardon should not be pleaded in the Court of Cl 
Well, now, there is no more force or propriety in providing that 
a pardon shall not be pleaded in the Court of Claims, which is of 
itself a bar, than it is to provide that the statute of limitations 
shall not be pleaded, which is also a bar. What did the court 
va! upon that subject when it came before the Supreme Court. 
After discussing the provisions of the statute, the court said 
that— 

Undoubtedly the Legislature has complete control over the organization 
and existence of that court, 

Referring to the Court of Claims; and it then goes on and sets 
out their organization: 

It is evident from this statement that a denial of jurisdiction to this court— 

That was on the right of appeal from the Court of Claims— 


as well as to the Court of Claims, is founded solely on the application of a 
rule of decision, in causes pending, prescribed by Congress. e court has 
jurisdiction of the cause to a given point; but when it ascertains that a cer- 
tain state of things exists, its Jurisdiction is to cease and it is required to dis- 
miss the cause for want of jurisdiction. 

It seems to us that this is not an exercise of the acknowledged power of 
Congress. to make exceptions and prescribe regulations to the appellate 

r. 


we 
It is of vital importance that these powers— 
Of Government— 


be kept distinct. The Constitution provides that the judicial power of the 
United States shall be vested in one Supreme Court and such or courts 
as the Congress shall from time to time ordain and establish. 

Congress has already provided for the organization of this 
court. 


You can answer yes 


at 
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It is the intention of the Constitution that each of the 


great cobrdinate de- 
partments of the Government—thelegislative, the executive, and the judi- 
cial—shall be, in its sphere, independent of the others. 

This was on the question, as you will remember, Mr. Chair- 
man, of the effect of a pardon. ` 


uen 5 
these particular that no doubt might exist as to their character, 
88 of property wae e . pledged. * * 9 

Now, it is clear t the ture can not change the effect of sucha 
pardon any more than the Executive can e & law. Yet this is at- 
tempted by the provision under consideration. The court is req to re- 
ceive pardons as evidence of guilt and to treat them as null and void. 
It is required to disregard pardons ted by proclamation on condition, 
though the condition has been fulfilled, and to deny them their legal effect. 
This certainly im the Executive authority and directs the court to be 
instrumental to that end. 

Now, then, Mr. Chairman, if the courts of this country deny the 
right of Congress to declare the effect of a pardon in a court of 
justice, what authority have we for saying that we can send a 
case to the Court of Claims, but at the same time issue our man- 
date that it shall not receive in defense to thatclaim a particular 
mode of defense? 

Mr. DICKERSON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
a question? 

r. POWERS. Certainly. 

Mr. DICKERSON. If this was a controversy between two 
parties where the statute of limitation was operating, and one of 
the parties waived his right, can the other party insist upon the 
statute of limitation? 

Mr. POWERS. Iam coming to that. 

Mr. DICKERSON. I want to ask, as the Government is a 
party in interest, does not this law amply have the effect of a 
waiver of 3 55 plea of the statute of limitation for one and the 
same 

Mr. PO In answer to my friend from Kentucky, Mr. 
Chairman, I have to say that the statute of limitation is a per- 
sonal privilege, which a defendant may avail himself of or not 
at his pleasure. The Government in case, when it goes to 
the Court of Claims, is represented by the Attorney-General or 
some of his subordinates. 

It is the duty of those officials to use all defenses that are 
proper to claims preferred e the Government, so that while 
we on our part might waive it as a legislative act, that does not 
in any sense control the executive department of the Govern- 
ment, which is represented by the Attorney-General, and he may 
still inte the plea of the statute. 

Mr. BRETZ. Is it not a fact that the Attorney-General, who 
has to make the defense, can uot fail to raise the statute, but 
must plead it if it exists? 

Mr. POWERS. I am not prepared to say how that may be, 
but I think very likely it is so. 

Mr. BYNU W. Can not the gentleman see a distinction be- 
tween our waiving the statute of limitation, which is a legisla- 
tive enactment, and undertaking to enlarge or qualify a power 
which rests wholly with the executive department? The par- 
don ted by the President is an executive act and one over 
which Congress has no control; but here is a legislative act, a 
statute of limitation, over which we have completecontrol. The 
cases are not paralla g 

Mr. POW I think they are el. 

Mr. DICKERSON. Does the gentleman from Vermont mean 
to say that the representative of the Government in court is bound 
to insist upon the plea of the statute of limitations when the legis- 
lative branch of the Government, his client, directs him not to 
do it? In other words, can not the client control his represent- 
ative at the bar in a matter of this kind? 

Mr.POWERS. In answer to my friend, I will say that I did not 
advance this proposition that the Attorney-General was bound 
to plead the statute of limitations. That suggestion came from 
my friend on my left [Mr. BRETZ]. I have no doubt, however, 
that heisright. But I beg to differ with my friend from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. DICKERSON] as to this being a case of an attorney and 
his client. Congress is not the client in this case; Sibley is the 
client. Sibley prefers his claim and the Attorney-General ap- 

rsagainst him. Now, the Attorney-General has nothing to 

o with our action here, because we have referred the whole 

matter to the court. We say: We will have nothing to do with 
it. We turn it over to the courts, and let them decide it.” 

Mr. CULBERSON. I do not understand that the amendment 
offered by the 1 8 from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] makes any 
limitation at all upon the rights of the plaintiff or the defendant. 

Mr. POWERS. It makes this limitation: it says, eee 
if I caught its language aright, that the statute of limitation 
shall not be . 

Mr. CULBERSON. I understand that this party can not get 
into the Court of Claims now because of the statute of limitation 
the six-year statute, not two years—and therefore Congress, in 


this case, simply proposes to remove the bar of limitation and- 
allow suit to be brought; and if it is brought, then the parties 
will, of course, have all the rights which the husband of this 
widow had. 

N ow, in that suit she can plead that by the President's procla- 
mation the disloyalty of her husband was wi out, and can 
claim a restoration of rights by reason of that proclamation. I 
do not understand that the gentleman’s doctrine in the case which 
he has read applies here at all. In that case, after the Supreme 
Court had decided that the pardon wiped out the disability and 
the person had the right to go into court and sue notwithstand- 
ing past disloyalty, Congress undertook to say that if any 
person did go into that court and attempt to maintain a footing 
upon the President’s proclamation, eo instdnti the jurisdiction of 
the court should be withdrawn and the case should drop out of 
court. That case went to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and the court held that Congress had no right to pass 
that statute. 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes; that they could not drive a suitor out 
of court by reason of past disloyalty. 

Mr.CULBERSON. Now, in this amendment of the gentleman 
from Indiana pee BYNUM], as I understand it, there is no such 
provision as that. It simply removes the bar of limitation and 
allows these people to come into court and propound their in- 
terest. Ifthe Government replies that their ancestor was dis- 
loyal and had forfeited his right, or that the contract was dis- 
solved by reason of the situation of the parties, they will plead 
back to that, that the disloyalty was wiped out by the pardon, and 
if the statute of limitation is set up against their claim their an- 
swer will be, that Congress has withdrawn that bar. Now, I 
think this is a very just way to settle the matter. 

Mr. JONES. Does the gentleman understand that this amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] would permit 
the representatives of Sibley to sue for the whole amount of his 
claim against the Government? 

Mr. BERSON. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. Now, this bill is a compromise bill. The whole 
amount of the claim is about $120,000, but we have consented that 
the widow and the heirs shall, as a matter of compromise, accept 
$37,000. This amendment, as I understand it, would simply have 
the effect to allow us to sue for what we have to compro- 
reagent the. 1 8 at, if Congress would give us the right provided 

Mr. CULBERSON. I will answer the gentleman if I am not 
taking up too much of the time of the gentleman from Vermont. 

Mr. POWERS. Not at all. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Will the gentleman allow me to have that 
amendment read? 

Mr. POWERS. Certainly, 

Mr. CULBERSON. [ask that the amendment be read. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Strike out all after the enac' 

The Court of Claims is autho: to adjudicate the claim — 
sonal representatives of Henry H. aoe E å growing out of the con- 
tract made by Henry H. Sibley in his lifetime with the Government of the 
United States for the use of a patented invention in the manufacture of a 
tent known as the Sibley tent; and for this p the Court of Claims shall 
have jurisdiction notwithstanding any bar of the statute of limitations, 

“SEC. 2. That either y to any suit that may be brought under the pro- 
visions of this act shall have the right of a to the Supreme Court of the 
United States from any final judgment the Court of Claims may render.“ 

Mr. CULBERSON. Now, if the gentleman from Vermont 
[Mr. PowERS] will pardon me a moment 

Mr. POWERS. Certainly. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I understand that this amendment in no 
respect whatever places any limit 15 the rights of these per- 
sons when they go into the court. They sue for all the interest 
in this patented invention that would belong to Maj. Sibley if he 
were to-day alive and maintaining the suit lf. 

One suggestion in another line. I think I understood from the 
decision which was read by the gentleman that there was some 
criticism upon the power of Congress to give this ap from the 
Court of Claims to the Supreme Court of the United States. As 
to that I beg to suggest that at some time or other can not re- 
member when—that question was raised in the Supreme Court 
and decided, the Court holding that unless the Court of Claims 
was given jurisdiction to render judgment no appeal could be had 
to the Supreme Court. 

It was held that whenever the Court of Claims acts under a 
resolution or law of Congress simply to ascertain the facts and re- 
port them to Congress, the court acts as a commission, not as a 
court, and therefore no spew could goup to the Supreme Court 
from such a judgment. ut this amendment of the gentleman 
from Indiana avoids that difficulty. It gives the Court of Claims 
the right toenter upa judgment for the amount they deem proper, 
and gives either party the right of appeal to the Supreme Court 
of the United States. 


ee ee eee 
ot the per. 
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Mr. POWERS. As I understand, the force of the decision that 
I read is that the Court of Claims is one of those inferior courts 

rovided for in the Constitution; that it does not stand exactly 
In the position of a commission, but though an inferior tribunal 
of limited jurisdiction, it is, within the sphere of its jurisdiction, 
as supreme and complete in its authority as anyother court. As 
I understand, the effect of that decision is that a legislative act 
undertaking to dictate to the court any line of defense that shall 
or shall not be available before the court is beyond the power of 
Congress to enact. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I agree to that; but this amendment does 
not do that. 

Mr. POWERS. I think, Mr. Chairman, it does do it; that 
when you say the statute of limitations shall not be pleaded in 
the Court of Claims in a particular case, you are ing awa: 
from the Governmenta substantial line of defense which it woul 
otherwise have; which under the general jurisdiction of the court, 
and under the general law on the subject, the Government would 
have the full right to interpose. Youare tying the hands of the 
court to the extent of saying that it shall not admit this defense. 
But if my friend on my left is correct in stating that we have 
another statute making it obligatory upon the Attorney-General 


to interpose this defense in proper cases, then most clearly the 
effect of this amendment will be entirely lost if under it this case 
be sent to the Court of Claims. 


Mr. BYNUM. Does the gentleman know that repeatedly for 
years past, in almost every Congress, we have passed such bills 
as this; that under them cases have been upon by the 
Court of Claims and the Supreme Court without any question 
being raised as to the right of Congress in the matter? 

Mr. POWERS. I have no doubt it is the fact that such acts as 
this have been passed heretofore; and I have no doubt that is the 
very reason the Supreme Court stepped in and said, Stop it.” 

Mr. STORER. e orgs the 1 from Vermont [Mr. 
POWERS] vonid not con : 127 mo gg rts of re to pass à bill 
re e statute o tations in re; to all proceed 
re et of Claims. anes 

Mr. POWERS. Not at all. 

Mr. STORER. Nor would the gentleman doubt the right of 
Congress to suspend the operation of the statute in a particular 
class of cases. Now, why does he draw a, distinction between 
that power and the power to suspend the operation of the statute 
in a particular case named in the act? 

Mr. POWERS. The distinction is just this: Congress has 
power to pass an act providing that the statute of limitations 
shall not be urgedin defense upon claims in behalf of or t 
the Government. If such an enactment was it would be- 
come a part of the general law of the land. But what I am try- 
ing to say is that Congress has no power in an individual case to 
say that a defense in favor of a party shall or shall not be avail- 
able. The jurisdiction of the court over the case is complete and 

lenary, and the legislative branch of the Government has noth- 
grunar to do with it. 
ow, Mr. Chairman, the question that is presented here if this 
amendment does not prevail is simply this; and a mere statement 
of the fact it seems to me is the strongest argument that can be 
submitted in its behalf. 

Mr. Sibley made a contract with the Government of the United 
States whereby the Government was permitted, for a certain 
price per tent, to manufacture and use a tent for which a patent 
was granted to him. The contract was made in 1858. It was a 
valid contract when it was made; the Government entered upon 
the execution of the contract. 

My friend from Indiana says that it was executory. It was 
executory until the parties began to execute it. But before the 
war broke out the parties had begun to execute the contract, 
and the Government had actually made and appropriated to its 
own use several hundred, if I remember correctly, of these tents. 
About that time Sibley assigned an undivided half interest in 
the contract to one Bryan, and Sibley himself at the outbreak of 
the war went into the Confederate service. Now my friend from 
Indiana argues that there was no contract with Sibley at all. It 
seems to me, sir, that this is a mistaken view to take of the mat- 
ter. 

The contract was made in 1858, three years before there was 
any disability attaching to one of the contracting parties. The 
contract was made in 1858 and begun to be executed at once. So 
that it was taken out of the range of executory contracts and be- 
came a partially executed contract on the partof both sides. It 
is one of those contracts that is continuing inform. Now, the 
Government had the right to put an end to the contract confes- 
sedly. But instead of doing that they went on making and using 
these tents during the entire progress of the war for four years, 
until, if the contract is enforceable, it became a debtor to Sibley 
for a large amount. 

In answer to the gentleman from Ohio, I think Mr. OWENS, 


who asked my friend from Virginia where the distinction was 
between this case and that of our Government seizing property 
in the Southern States, I think there isa very marked distinc- 
tion. Ifour Army had gone down to Virginia and seized the 
horse of my friend, on the ground that he was engaged in hostili- 
ties to the Government, they had a perfect right to do that with- 
out accountabilfty to him. But if instead of doing that they had 
gone to my friend Mr. TUCKER, and bargained with him for his 

orse, and agreed to pay him $150 for it, would that not make 
quite a different thing both in the forum of law and in the forum 
of conscience? It seems to me that it would. 

Now, they say this was no contract. They say that Sibley, by 
his own act, destroyed the validity of the contract. Well, sir, as 
I said the other day, I agree that when Sibley wentinto the war, 
in rebellion against the Government to which he owed alle- 
giance, he forfeited all his rights, both of protection and prop- 
erty. But it is within the power of the Government, if it sees fit, 
to restore him to those rights, and that is preoleely: what they 
have done in this case. Take the case of individ belonging 
to the belligerent parties. Suppose my friend from Virginia, be- 
fore the war, issued to me a note of hand. Dur the progress 
of the war there was no power by which I could enforce that note 
against him. Butit did not destroy the obligation, and when 
peso wa 5 my friend was as liable to me for the note of 

as before. 


Now, I desire to call the attention of the committee to a state- 
ment of the rule of law that governs the effect of war on exist- 
ingcontracts. - My friend from Virginia has quoted the lan, e 
of Chief Justice Marshall in the case of Brown vs. The United 
States, reported in 8 Cranch. I wish to add to what has been 
said the language of an eminent writer on international law, 
whose authority is reco; everywhere in the civilized world. 
Vattel, in speaking of the effect of war on debts and credits, and 
even on property, says: 

Debts and credits and property can be confiscated when left by the enemy 
in the belligerent country on the breaking out of war by legislation only. 

There is no such thing as confiscating property by the act of an 
individual. This Government took possession of the estate of 
Gen. Lee at Arlington, but no individual could have done so. 
The armies of the Union could not have done it. 

The only way in which it could have been confiscated ina legal 
sense was bran act of Congress declaring the confiscation., 

Mr. TURNER. The Government got possession of it by a tax 
sale. 

Mr. POWERS. My friend from Georgia says it was taken by 
a tax sale. 

Mr. ATKINSON. If the gentleman will yield to me for a mo- 
ment, I think he is mistaken in stating the Government confis- 
catod the property of Gen. Lee. It got possession of it by a tax 

e 


Mr. POWERS. I stand corrected. I supposed that was done 
by an act of Congress. Now Vattel says that any such attempt 
would be universally reprobated, for the reason that international 
law ing such a course—that is, not to confiscate debts 
but only to suspend payment during the war—any departure 
thérefrom would tend to hurt the subject of the 3 so de- 
parting more than the other course could ever possibly help. 
And this is the clause to which I wish to call attention specific- 
ally. 

And in no instance— 


Says Vattel— 
does the state ever touch what the state itself owes to the subject of the 
public enemy. 

Mr. OWENS. Then, if I understand the gentleman’s logic, it 
is that we owe toeyery citizen of the Southern Confederacy the 
amount due him for the property we took away during the war. 
Am I right? 

Mr. POWERS. Not at all. 

Mr. OWENS. Where else does your logic lead? 

Mr. POWERS. I have just answered that inquiry in reply to 
another gentleman. I do not know that the gentleman who now 
asks the question was present when I answered that. a 

Mr. OWENS. I would like to ask the gentleman where the 
distinction comes in? 

Mr. POWERS. Isay in one case the United States Govern- 
ment bought the property and agreed to pay for it, and in the 
case which the gentleman supposes the Government seized the 
La ogee by the strong arm of war. 

r. OWENS. But they did not buy this property when this 
man went into rebellion? 

Mr. POWERS. No, they bought it before he went. 

Mr. OWENS. And then when he went into rebellion he an- 
nulled the contract. 

Mr. POWERS. Not at all. 

Mr. OWENS. We think so. 
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Mr. POWERS. He went into the rebellion and served time 
there, and when he got through this Government was magnani- 
mous enough to say, Sir, we forgive you these things and re- 
store you to all the rights you had before.” 

Mr.OWENS. But we 8 everyone of them. That 
being so, why do not you pay these debts?, That is where 


your logic 1 s 

Mr. POWERS. Because our Government did not make any 
contract with the rest of them. : 

Mr. OWENS. We have forgiven all of them, and you say we 
had no right to take their property. 

Mr. POWERS. I did not say that. I say we did have the 
right to seize their property in time of war, but I say when we 
have made a straight, square contract to pay for property, that 
this Government is altogether too big, altogether too honest, and 
Ihope is altogether too proud to now deny the obligation. [Ap- 


lause. 

k Mr. JosepH D, TAYLOR. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question. Do you think that the contract, made when it 
was mats contemplated the use made of the tents by the Gov- 
ernment during the rebellion? Do you think that is a proper 
and honest construction of that contract, that it contemplated 
the use of this great number when such a high royalty was 
agreed 5 

Mr. PO RS. I think that when I buy a horse and take it 
home with me, after I have agreed to pay for it, it does not make 
any difference what use I am going to put it to. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Do you think there would inter- 
vene between your buying the horse and the collection of the 
money for the horse, anything like what intervened between the 
making of this contract with Maj. Sibley and the close of the re- 
bellion, in which this man himself was a participant? Do you 
think the cases are parallel ? 

Mr. POWERS. I think I can state a el case to the one 
you suppots I think if I buy a horse of you, and agree to pay 
you for it, and 2 knock me down so that I can not pay for it, 
and afterward I forgive you, that the contract stands just as it 
did before. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Suppose the horse is not paid 
for in fifteen years, and the man comes in to make a claim for it 
on some equitable ground. Would that alter the case any? 

Mr. POWERS. It would alter the case if I saw fit to plead 
the statute of limitations; but if I was too proud to do it, then 
it would not. And that is a question that addresses itself solely 
to my judgment. It is a personal defense. If I see fit to waive 
it and not to ee it, then I am holden to my debt. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Do you not think what I have 
suggested isa good reason for the Government pleading the 
statute of limitations? 

Mr. POWERS. No, sir; I am ashamed of that defense on the 
ds of this great Government. In the first place, as between in- 

ividuals, I think the statute of limitations when pleaded against 
an honest debt was very well determined by a justice of the peace 
up in our State. An action was brought before him on a note for 
825. By the way, he was a deacon in the church. The note had 
run a little more than six years, and the defendant came in and 
pleaded the statute of limitations. It was a little too much for 
the good old deacon, so he turned round to the defendant and said, 
Jones, did you have that money?” 

“ Yes.” 

Have you ever paid it?” 

„No, sir.” = 

“Then, damn you, you shall,” said he. 

And I think there was a good deal of righteousness in that de- 
cision, if there was some profanity. maa hter.] 

Mr. OWENS. If the gentleman will allow me one more ques- 
tion, I will ask where the righteousness comes in, when this 
man made this contract for the sale of these tents and then de- 
liberately rebelled against his Government, taking part in a war 
which made the use of these tents necessary? That being so, do 

_ you think it is equitable to pay this claim? 

Mr. MANSUR. Do you think it is honorable for this Federal 
Government, five times during ten years, to postpone action ina 
case, 50 ksi the statute of limitations applies, and then plead it 

t him? 

Mr. BYNUM. We are not proposing to do that. We are 
offering to waive the statute of limitations; but you gentlemen 
are afraid to meet that issue. 

Mr, POWERS. I have already stated that this defense of the 
statute of limitations is one which the Government ought not to 
plead. In the first place no claim in favor of the Government is 
subject to that defense. No time runs against the king is 
the old maxim of the common law. Now, I think that rule ought 
to bə reversed in cases where the claim isa just one, and itought 
to be the doctrine of the law, although I suppose it is not, that 
no time shall run against the subject. 


Iam aware that if this case was taken out of the domain of 
strict law and was to be considered here,as some gentleman says 
it ought to be considered, upon equitable grounds, that there is 
a principle of the law of equity which declares that a stale claim 


shall not be respected. In other words, courts of equity, follow- 
ing the analogies of law, will interpose the defense of the la 

of time. But that defense, even if you put the case upon that 
ground, always depends upon the peculiar circumstances of the 
case. The very environment of circumstances existing at the 
time the case is heard is the test by which the case is decided. 
But when a question is one of strict justice to a claimant, such a 
Saun aerei grows old. Itisnew every morning and fresh every 
evening. 

y Mr. DOAN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 

on? 
Mr. POWERS. Yes. 
Mr. DOAN. If this claim against the Government is a strictly 
legal claim, if it is a debt that the Government honestly owes, 
why should we not the whole debt? 
Mr. TUCKER. I think we ought to do it. 
Mr. POWERS. There is no answer to that iomon: In my 
2 there is no reason in the world why this Government 

not liable for the whole debt, but the claimants have come 
here asking for only one-third, and it is not our business to deny 
them their just claim to the third by saying you ought to have 
asked for more.” If they are content to accept that in full of 
their claim we ought not to complain. But I agree, Mr. Chair- 
man, with what my friends say, that the logio is the other way. 
1 JONES. That is a suggestion by the opponents of the 
Mr. DAVIS. There is a point I would like to ask about for 
information. 

Mr. POWERS. Certainly. ; 

Mr. DAVIS. Thatauthority you have read applies to the sub- 
jectof the enemy. Is there no difference between Mr. Sibley 
and a subject of the common enemy? Was he nota traitor to 
his own Government? 

Mr. POWERS. Now, I will answer that. The pardon which 
was granted to Maj. Sibley actually removed every disability 
which his disloyalty put upon him or upon his family, if any 
such disability followed. e effect of a pardon has been fre- 
quently declared by the highest court of the Union; and I beg 
leave to read an extract from a decision of that court upon this 
subject. In the casa of Kline vs. The United States, reported in 
13 Wallace, page 149, the court uses this language: 

Pardon includes amnesty. It blots out the offense pardoned and removes 
allof its penal consequences. It may be prantos on conditions. In these 
particular pardons, that no doubt might exist as to their character, restora- 
tion of property was expressly pledged. 

Mr. MANSUR. Will my friend allow me there? There is a 
point that has bothered me more than anything else in this whole 
8 and that is as to the effects of these pardons. Upon 
that point I hope the gentleman will make the matter clear. 

Mr. POWERS. I will come to that. Now, then, in a case in 
the same volume, the case of Osborn vs. The United States, the 
Supreme Court, supporting the action of the circuit court below, 
say: 

The circuit court was of opinion that the effect of a pardon was to restore 


its recipients to all rights of property lost by the offense pardoned, unless 
the property had by judicial process become vested in other persons. 


Now, say the Supreme Court: 
Weare clear, ina unanimous opinion, that this decision was correct. 


What is it? That it restored the recipient of it to all the rights 
he had before it was granted, unless by some judicial proceed- 
ing those rights had been taken away. 

ut, Mr, Chairman, the court has had this question before it 
often, and in 91 United States Reports they reported the same 
doctrine. And in Vattel’s Law of Nations, from which I have 
once before quoted, it is said: ; 

When the amnesty is once published and acce; all the past must be 
buried in oblivion, nor must one be called to account for what he had done 
oong the disturbance, and in general the sovereign whose word ought to be 

is bound to the faithful observance of every promise he has made, 
even to rebels. 

Now, then, I have quoted an authority that goes to this very 
case, in which the same doctrine is established. . : 

Mr. HARRIES. I would like toask the gentleman aquestion. 

Mr. POWERS. Certainly. ; 

Mr. HARRIES. I would like to ask the gentleman to point 
out the distinction between this case and one that I will state. 
Suppose that Sibley had a contract to supply horses to the cay- 
alry service before the civil war, and we will assume that-he had 
delivered some of them, and afterwards, when he had gone into 
the Confederate service, the Government seizes and holds some 
of his horsas, would the Government then be liable to pay? 

Mr. POWERS. I agree they would not. 


1892. 


Mr. HARRIES. Then where do you make the distinction or 
difference between that case and this? 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order that 
debate in Committee of the Whole should proceed under the 
five-minute rule. . 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair overrules the point of order, 
as debate in Committee of the Whole is under the hour rule. 

Mr. POWERS. In answer to the question of my friend on the 
left, I desire to say that if the Government made a contract for 
the delivery of horses, and the party had gone into the rebellion, 
and the Government has thereupon 1 the horses under the 
Articles of War, and by right of war should condemn them he 
would have no remedy; but if, instead of doing that they had 
bought the horses of him and had agreed to pay him they ought 
to do so. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I have about concluded what I have to 
say. What I desire to enforce upon the attention of the com- 

ttee is, that the effect of the pardon to Maj. Sibley was to re- 
store him fully to all the legal rights which he had before he 
went into the Confederate army. What were the legal rights 
he had before he went into that army? One of them was to en- 
force his contract against the Government. Now, then, having 
been pardoned of his disloyalty, that right to enforce his claim 
t the Government was restored to him; and it stands for 
consideration before us precisely as it would if Sibley had been 
a Northern man instead of a Southern man. ; 

Mr. MANSUR. Iask unanimous consent that the debate on 

the pending amendment be limited to ten minutes; five on either 


side. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. OWENS. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is heard. 

Mr.OWENS. Mr. Chairman, [have but ve 
bill; but in my opinion, and as agreed, I believe, by the learned 
lawyers who have talked about it, it has no legal standing what- 
ever; and I am entirely satisfied that it never had any equitable 
standing in any court or Congress on the face of the earth. M 
learned friend from Vermont [Mr. POWERS], who, by the way, 
wish to compliment (?) by saying that he belongs to the Repub- 
lican side of the House—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. And that is a compliment. [Laughter. 

Mr. OWENS. Seems to think that the courts are everything 
and the Army was r I find, by looking at the record of 
his career, that he was ually engaged in eee law durin 
the entire period of the rebellion. Of ful age and sound min 
and memory, he never confiscated anybody’s property or slept 
on the cold ground; and while all over the North they are 
charging the Democrats with wanting to pay, these Southern 
claims, the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Powers] is here 
to-day advocating the payment of a claim that, for merit, is the 
worst possible claim, I think, we have ever had upon this floor, 
and that has been beaten for years on the floor of this House. 

And I want to emphasize the fact that the enthusiastic advo- 
cates of this claim here are Republicans. I call attention to that 
fact in order that the Democratic pore may not be further abused 
upon this ground, and in order that the ublican party ma 

e the responsibility of its own action. at is about all 
have to say in regard to thiscase. I have heard nothing here te 
show any merit in it. In the first place, this man Stbley, in my 
opinion, patented something that the Indians had used for a 
thousand years before. His invention“ did not even have the 
merit of novoy and Sibley, after having been educated by the 
United States Government at its expense, resigns from the Army 
and joins a rebellion in suppressing which we used some Sibley 
tents [laughter], and so far as I am concerned, I would not let 
this claim go to the Court of Claims or anywhere else; I would 
defeat it right here. 

Mr. MANSUR. Mr. Chairman, I confess Iam really surprised 
at the character of the remarks which the gentleman from Ohio 
fot OWENS] has just submitted. For five years, without any so- 

icitation on my part, I have been appointed to serve on the Com- 
mittee on Claims. With reference to the private and domestic 
relations existing between the Government and the citizen, that 
is the great committee for protection of individual rights. When 
we enter this Hall we take an oath to supportthe Constitution 
of the United States. Afterwards we adopt our rules under that 
Constitution. 

Then Mr. Speaker, in the discharge of his duties under that 
Constitution, assigns us to the various committees organized to 
attend to the matters that come before Congress. In this way I 
have found myself for five years past upon the Committee on 
Claims, and I appeal to members generally to say if it is not true 
that the members of that committee do stand up and defend the 
rights of individual claimants in this House, as, under their oath 
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of office, they are bound todo? Weare sworn to do our duty; 
we are sworn to do it according to our assignments; and it is the 
duty of the members of that committee to stand by all just claims. 
Fee the weight of this obligation, the members of that com- 
mittee examine the claims that come before them, not in a hur- 
ried manner as many of you gentlemen do, who look at these 
cases merely by the light of your own surroundings in your own 
district, your own locality. 

The membersof the Committee on Claims, knowing that the in- 
dividual has norecourse against the Government except through 
their action, impressed with a sense of duty, give to these cases 
oftentimes an amount of study which other gentlemen can not 
give and are under no obligation to give. ore than that, we 
feel that it is our sworn duty to make such examination without 
preteen’ or prejudics, and to deal with all cases fairly. Now, 

confess, and I say it in sorrow, not in anger I confess that 
when my good friend from Ohio [Mr. OWENS] and my good friend 
from Indiana pe BYNUM] can say the things they do say against 
the po in the border States who present war claims and claims 
of the character of the pending one, I feel a deep sense of disap- 
pointment. 

It is natural that claims of this kind against the Federal Gov- 
ernment should come from the States that were in rebellion, and 
it is a poor solace to claimants, after they have made every kind 
of proot of their loyalty and of the facts of their cases—I repeat, 
it is a poor solace for them to be told that because they come 
from certain States once in rebellion the presumption is that 
everybody down there was disloyal and therefore Congress will 
refuse to give them any relief whatever. I can not understand 
that. It does seem to me that we ought to remember—and I 
mean this for my Republican friends as much as for my Demo- 
cratic friends—it does seem to me we ought to remember that if 
we are to be a band of brothers now, thirty years after the war, 
the passions which were engendered by the internecine strife 
which prevailed in this country at that time should be wiped 
out and forgotten, so that honest justice may be done between 
the Government and the citizen. 

Who is there who will not agree with me that he would rather 
have a claim against an honest negro than against the Federal 
Government, especially if there was any taint or suspicion of 
past ioral igen connected with him? Gentlemen know that I 
simply tell the truth when I say that almost any one of them 
would prefer a claim against the 3 if the negro was 


honest and there was any 5 of paying the debt, even 
by days’ labor, you would be more ran Poe get your pay than 
you would from the Government of the United States. com- 


mon individual who can not influence members of Congress, who 
can not empoy a lobbyist to look after his claim day by day, is to 
all intents and purposes without relief. He finds claim sac- 
rificed, although he has made every effort possible to get a favor- 
able hearing. He has to face continual neglect, and after years 
of waiting then his very basta is taken as a continual sus- 
picion there is something wrong in his case; and as to ex ves 
such a man to succeed in getting his claim, however just, throug 
Congress, you might just as well expect him to go out and pull 
down the moon. 8 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. MANSUR. I prefer not to yield at this time. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Iyielded to the gentleman several 


times. : 

Mr. MANSUR. Very well: go on. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Do you think it makes no sort 
of difference in the present case that the claimant was educated by 
the Government, took outhis patent at the time when he was draw- 
ing a large salary from the Government, and that this alleged 
liability arose while he was fighting against the Government? 
Do you think that those ci~cumstances make no difference? 

r. MANSUR. I do not say any such thing. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Do you think that this claim is 

on the same footing with other claims that come here day after 


day? 

Mr. MANSUR. No; there is a great difference. Up to the 
time that Maj. Sibley was oned, and I may say up to the 
time of his death, he stood in a bad condition, brought upon him 
by his own acts. 

But when Maj. Sibley asked for a pardon, which the Presi- 
dent of the United States under the Constitution was authorized 
to grant, and when that pardon was granted the Government 
either gave him an apple or it gave him ashes. If youinreality 

ve him an apple, why does not the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 

OSEPH D. TAYLOR], who is otherwise so stanch a defender of 
the Constitution, come up and recognize that pardon? Why do 
you plead ‘‘the baby act” in opposition to this claim, on account 
of the disloyalty of Maj. Sibley, after he has been clothed with 
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right that he had by a Presidential pardon granted under 

ederel Constitution and sanctioned by the Supreme Court 
of the United States? 

It has been shown here that, without regard to the on, 


eve 
the 


Maj. Sibley was an honorable man who would not sacrifice his 
honor. Finding upon the Federal statutes a provision that be- 
fore he could go into court and sue he must take the oath of 
loyalty, he respected his honor and his conscience, and after 
thirty years died without bringing suit (although he had been 
8 than violate his conscience by taking that oath. 

left his children to assert their rights in reference to this 
claim. The Governmenthad by the kind of a law towhich Ihave 
referred done indirectly against him what it had not the manli- 
nom. o hag openly; that is, to confiscate and take his property 
outright. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Would not the ver 
which the gentleman is now making render the Government 
liable to every Southern man who sustained losses during the 
rebellion, without regard to whether he was loyal during the 


war? 

Mr. MANSUR. Not necessarily. Chief Justice Marshall de- 
clared fifty years ago (I have already referred to his decision in 
this debate) that confiscation does not follow inevitably simply 
because there is a rebellion. It requires active legislation on 
the part of the Federal Government to put the confiscation in 
force. You must seize the man’s property. When gentlemen 
here asked whether this claim is different from aclaim for horses 
taken by the Government during war from a rebel, I answered 
when the Government with its strong arm seizes arebel’s horses 
in warand takes them for its own use, that is, of course, an inci- 
dent of the war and amounts to confiscation, for which there can 
be no after recovery. 

This is no new doctrine. I did not go into it at length in my 

former 5 h, butcontented myself with a single quotation from 
Marshall and one from Vattel. Vattel tells you that if while we 
are at war with Great Britain a British subject, itmay bea British 
spy, has property or choses in action in our country the mere 
fact of the war does not confiscate the man’s property unless the 
Government actually seizes and appropriates it. The war sim- 
ply suspends the right of this alien enemy to hold or to use his 
property until the end of the war; when peace comes that man, 
under the comity of nations, eee into the courts and recover 
his property. He can sue on the choses in action he may 
own. 
But Congress will not receive and deal with claims of this 
kind on any basis of equity. Northern members ask of the South 
that it shall bear burdens in your behalf without dissent or 
grumbling; and you further say that out of untold millions which 
they have lost they shall get little or nothing, although the par- 
ties suffer: the loss may be loyal ple. For, mark you, in 
every case of this kind it is asked and expected that strict proof 
of loyalty shall be furnished. If in this case there were not evi- 
dence that this woman was loyal, she neyer would have stood 
any chance in the Senate. You require proof of that kind in 
every instance, and you getit. Now, in the name of God, give 
to these people in the States where war existed some show of jus- 
tice; demonstrate that you are willing to give them the cent 
where you take the dollar, especially as they must make absolute 
proof of loyalty before the most trivial claim can be enforced 
against the eral Government, either in Congress or in the 
courts, 

Mr. Chairman, if m ee from Indiana [Mr. ByNUM] wishes 
to speak further, I yield the floor to him. I do not know 
whether we can get a vote this evening or not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM]. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, I thought that I had devoted 
sufficient time and investigation to this question to be able to 
present the legal distinctions involved in thisclaim or pretended 
claim reported by the committee; but I must confess it would ap- 
pear from the arguments which have followed that my labors 
were in vain, I do not come here urging that because of service 
in the Confederacy the claimant should be deprived of any amount 
legally due him from the Government. 

‘And I think, Mr. Chairman, that my conduct during the serv- 
ice I have rendered in this House is sufficiently well known to 
render it unnecessary for me to enter any defense to the charge 
that I am here exciting bitterness between the different sections 
of the country, or trying to defeat bona fide claims because the 
claimant was a member of the Confederate army during the war. 
If this claim had accrued, if the tents had been made by the Gov- 
ernment before the war, then I would say the claim, notwith- 
standing the fact that Sibley had entered Confederate sery- 
ice. there would have been a vested right; the obligation 
of the contract would have accrued. The Government would 
have been indebted to Sibley under the terms of the contract. 


argument 


But instead, by the agreement that was executed or entered into 
between the parties, each and every tent made and used by the 
Government was a separate contract. The Government the 
right to make the tents. It had the right to make and use them, 
but it was under no obligation to make them. It did not own the 
patents. It simply agreed to pay a certain royalty on each tent 
made and used, and therefore it was a continuing executory con- 
tract; and every time the Government made and used a tent it 
incurred a new liability. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Was there a stipulation in the contract 
that Mr. Sibley was never to enter into revolt against the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. BYNUM. It was not necessary that sich a stipulation 
should have entered into the contract; thatis thelaw. It doesnot 
require such a provision; public policy, the law of nations, the 
interests of Government require that contracts under such cir- 
cumstances be terminated. It is unnecessary to make it a part 
of a contract. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Then, when the Government pardoned 
the offense, does not the original right of the party under the 
contract again vest in 

Mr. BYNUM. That is just exactly where the gentleman makes 
a mistake. He had noright to be reinvested with. That is the 
radical error in this whole controversy. If the contract was dis- 
solved and the Government used the the tents for the duration 
of the war, it used them how? Not under thecontrect. Not be- 
cause it confiscated his proparty, but simply used his property, 
and for that use it was not liable. 

Mr. TUCKER. How was the contract dissolved? 

Mr. BYNUM. By his entering the Confederate service. 

Mr. TUCKER. But that isiust the point. Thatis where the 
gentleman is himself in error. 

Mr. BYNUM. Now, if the gentlemen have any faith in that 
point, why not let the courts decide it? 

Mr, B Will the 3 yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BYNUM. Certainly. 

Mr. BUNN. I want to ask the question, if loyalty is a juris- 
dictional question, is ithis opinion that the pardon of the Presi- 
dent gives him the right to sue? 

Mr. BYNUM. I think that is true under the decisions. I 
admit that. But that is not the question here involved. What 
is the real question? The real question is that he had no 
contract to sue on, and the fact t a suit might have been 
brought if it had not been for the bar of limitations cuts no figure; 
he had no claim to be barred. The contract was not in exist- 
ence. He blotted out the contract by his own acts. ButI am 
willing that the matter shall be referred to the courts to say 
whether the Government incurred any liabilities, legal,equitable 
or otherwise. I am willing that this policy s be pursu 
and that he shall be paid every cent that is due to him just the 
same as if he had never entered the Confederate service, providing 
his conduct did not dissolve the obligations of the agreement. 

It was not necessary, Mr. Chairman, £o far as the law of na- 
tions is concerned, that he should actually have been in the Con- 
federate service to have dissolved the contract. If he had re- 
mained in the enemy’s territory without joining the army of the 
enemy it would have dissolved it. So the point I make is that 
the Government did not owe him anything on the contract; in 
other words, that the contract ceased to have oy existence and 
effect, and what the Government took and used it took just as 
if it had found a horse of his and appropriated its service, or just 
the same as any oiher peoe of propert, of his which the Gov- 
ernment might have on and er the laws of war after 
he went into rebellion. Under the law of nations he had no right 
under the contract, and hence it comes with bad to say he 
stands on the same footing as the party who had a vested right 
and afterwards went into the Confederate service. A contract 
of that character would simply have been s nded during the 
2 25 oe hostilities, and the pardon would have restored him 
to rights. 

But this is an entirely different case. In this case the claim- 
ant went into the enemy's territory and went into the Confed- 
erate service. During that time the Government could not have 
become indebted to him on a contract; nor could any citizen have 
become indebted to him. If any individual had manufactured 
the tents under his patents and sold them to the Government, 
that individual would not have been under any obligation to set- 
tle with Sibley, and Sibley could not have recovered, because 
no liability could arise either upon tort or contracts between citi- 
zens of be rent governments. I am not making objection to 
this case because Sibley was in the Confederate sray and F pe 
tlemen can not deceive any one by saying that a sectional fight 
is being made t this claim. I oppose it because, by reason 
of Sibley’s conduct, the Government could not and did not be- 
come indebted to him. 

That is the position I take, and it does seem to me that itis very 
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clear or ought to be Senge! Lae: rehended by gentlemen who are 
able to draw legal distinctions of the simplest kind. The lon 
space of time that has elapsed, of course, is against the claim an 
not in its favor. 

The . The question is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. AT: SON. Mr. Chairman, I am oppona to this bill 
and to the amendment or substitute offere 1 ipod gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM]. I belive that in this case weshould 
not waive the efit of the statute of limitations. I know that 
the Government pleads that statute, and it has never been too 

roud to do it, I believe. Only a day or two ago a number of 

ills were before our committee, introduced in the interest of of- 
ficers of the Army who have not received their longevity pay 
which was due them during the war. The reason they coul 
not recover their pay was that the Government would plead the 
statute of limitations against them if they should undertake to 
sue in the Court of Claims, as they would have the right to do. 

Now, if this Government proposes to relinquish the plea of the 
statute of limitations, I hold that the statute should cease to be 
pleaded the men who fought to maintain it, before it is 
waived in the case of a man who fought to destroyit. Letthere 
bea ral abandonment of this plea of the statute of limita- 
tions, or else let us first 2 8 with the loyal men who helped 
this nation. I am not one of those who undertake to revive the 
animosities of the war 

Mr. COX of Tennessee. S of the claims of the soldiers 
that were presented to that committee, I will ask the gentleman 
to state whether any member of that committee made any objec- 
tion to suspending the statute of limitations, and did we not agree 
to send the bills to the War Claims Committee, for that pur- 

2 


Mr. ATKINSON. I take pleasure in answering my colleague 
upon the committee by saying that not a member of our commit- 
tee favored the plea of statute of limitations, and that we 
did report the bills from the committee, all of them, with the as- 
sertion on the part of every gentleman who was present that he 
disapproved of that statute being pleaded. But I cite the fact 
to show that the Government is not too proud to plead the stat- 
ute of limitations, as the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. Pow- 
ERS] suggested that it should be; and I further say that we should 
begin, when we waive the statute, with the men who sought to 
maintain the Government, and let us give the other fellows a 
chance afterward and not first. 

Now as to this question of reviving the animosities of the war, 
I want to quote from one of the gentlemen on the other side. 
My friend from Missouri [Mr. MANSUR], in hisconcluding speech, 
when this claim was before the House two weeks ago, quoted 
from Senator HOAR, and insisted thatthis claim had additional 
strength and should receive favor here because Senator HOAR 
had favored it inthe Senate. On the other hand, I want to quote 
to my Democratic friends in this House the declaration of one 
of their own number, one who is not here tospeak for himself, but 
who has been honored by ahigh ition upon the committees of 
this House. I allude to the Hon. WILLIAMM.SPRINGER. He is 
not here to speak for himself, but I quote from the minority re- 
port which he signed: 

Noman should profit by hisown wrong. This principle is fundamental. 
Sibley decided de tely to join in a warfare upon the Government, the 
effect of which necessarily increased the use by the Government of war ma- 
teria). He now asks the Government to pay a royalty upon the very 
tents which sheltered the soldiers of the Government he was fighting to de- 
stroy. Weare not ready yet to pay a premium to active treason. 

We hear much about the era of peace and good onne We rejoice in 
SES A TABS TADAS SO DETE MY EWO ARIORA er in a union of 
thought, fee „ and action, and deprecate the introduction of bills like t 
the consideration of which necessarily involves matters directly and 


his, 
inti- 
mately connected with that unha; strife. If such bills are introduced the 


questions of loyalty and disloyalty of faithfulness or faithlessness to a sworn 
trust—in all questions which haye in the past been most potent 


must be reo Such 


thorough 
the interests of true fraternal feeling we 
protest against these causes of irritation being projected here. 


This was announced by the leader of this House [Mr. SPRINGER]. 
I can make no better answer than that to the charge that we are 
tat ba Pa revive sectional feeling. That revival was begun the 
minute this bill was introduced into this House. Its introduc- 
tion necessarily involves its reference to a committee, and its 
reference to a committee involved consideration and discussion; 
and so the report upon it involves the discussion which we have 
heard in this House. 

Mr. MANSUR. Will you permit me to state that this is not 
a House bill. This bill was introduced by a Republican in a Re- 
publican Senate, and it is the product of a Republican Senator, 
and has been by a Republican Senate. 

Mr. ATKINSON. Are we to be bound by the action of the 
Senate or of any previous House? Ifso, noquestion can arise upon 
a bill which has heretofore been before the House or Senate, ex- 


cept what had been done then; but I believe that this billshould 
be discussed and decided upon its merits in this House, and the 
discussion may be the means of applying new principles to it, as 
was well exemplified by the argument of my friend from Indiana 
[Mr. Bynum]. He presented to this House a legal principle 
upon which I believe the decision of the House should turn; and 
if it had not been for discussion here this legal reason would not 
have been presented. This reason was not considered in the Sen- 
ate, and it has not been considered in the House until to-day. 
And it has never had consideration until the present session of 
a House. 

can not see how this claim stands upon any higher footing 
than any other claim which might be made for property taken 
for the uso of the army in the insurrectionary States auring the 
course of the war, and it appears to me that all the ingen of 
the able gentlemen who have advocated the passage of this bill 
has failed to take it out of the rule that we ought to apply to 
claims for property taken while the war was in progress. In 
every instance the owner of that property will die. If it be true 
that his heirs stand upon a higher or better foo than the 
owner himself, and can now recover for property taken by the 
Army in the States that seceded, we will have im upon the 
country a debt in comparison to which the existing debt is but 
a mere trifle. 

Mr. MANSUR. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker ha re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. RICHARDSON, from the Committee of the 
Whole House, reported that that committee had had under con- 
sideration the Private Calendar, and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

een a QUACKENBUSH, for five days, on account of sickness in 
‘amily. 

To Mr. BUNTING, for three days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. WASHINGTON, for the balance of the day, on account 
of sickness in his amity 

To Mr. Brostus, until Saturday, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. SNODGRASS, until Monday next, on account of sick- 
ness. 
MeS Mr. MANSUR, for the remainder of this day, on account of 

ness. 

To Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana, until to-morrow, on account of 
sickness. 

To Mr. CATCHINGS, indefinitely, at the request of Mr. MCMIL- 
LIN, on account of important business. 

To Mr. FxAN, from the night session, at the request of Mr. 
DOCKERY, on account of illness. 

To Mr. Forney, from the night session, at the request of Mr. 
DOCKERY. : 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment the 
bill (H. R. 5118) to amend an act entitled An act making ap- 
propriations to paora for the expenses of the government of 
the District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1881. 

It also announced that the Senate had passed bills of the fol- 
lowing titles; in which concurrence was requested: 

A bill (S. 214) making x Louie gs: for the cat hegre of 
the military reservation known as Fort Walla Walla, in the 
State of Washington. 

A bill (S. 390) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury a pay to Frank Rother $225 due him for services as 
route agent; 

A bil 8. 521 for the relief of Mrs. E. Trask; 

A bill (S. 521) granting to the State of Wyoming certain lands 
in the Fort D. A. Russell military reservation for agricultural 
fair and industrial exposition grounds, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. eon} for the relief of Paul McCormick; 

A bill (S. 634) to authorize and direct the Secretary of War to 
investigate the claim made for fuel alleged to have been taken 
and used by the United States Army during the war from the 


property in Chattanooga known as Cameron Hill,” and to pro- 
vide for the payment thereof; 

A bill S. 985) to provide for the enlargement of the military 
post at Fort Wayne, Mich.; 


A bill (S. 1039) to define the grade of certain medical officers 
of the Army, and for other purposes; 
woe bill (S. 1274) to correct the military record of John W. 
aylor; 


A bill S. 1418) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to divide the 
judicial district of North Dakota;” 

A bill (S. 1538) for the relief of the heir of James S. Ham; 

A bill (S. 1539) for the relief of the heirs of John W. Vose; 


and 
A bill (S. 1741) to vest the title of public square 1102, in the 


city of Washington, D. C., in the trustees of the Fourth Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and for other purposes. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
Mr. WARWICK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the 


e: 

A bill (H. R. 128) to provide for the establishment of a port of 
gavor at Council Bluffs, Iowa; and 

A bill (H. R. 6071) toamend section 1216 of the Revised Statutes, 
relative to certificates of merit to the enlisted men of the Army. 

The SPEAKER. The hour of 5 o'clock having arrived, in ac- 
cordance with the rule, the Chair declares the House in recess; 
and the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] is desig- 
nated by the Chair to preside at the evening session. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order at 
8 o'clock p. m. by Mr. RICHARDSON, as Speaker pro tempore. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The House is in session under 
section 3 of Rule VI. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MARTIN. I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole for the consideration of bills on the Private 
‘Calendar. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House acco: ly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. DOCKERY in the chair. 

SARAH L. HENDERSON. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
under the special rule, and the Clerk will report the unfinished 
business. l 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 723) granting a pension to Sarah L. Henderson. 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, at the rate of $20 per 
month, the name of Sarah L. Henderson, a hospital nurse during the civil 


war. 
The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection this bill will be 
[After a pause.] 


laid aside with a favorable recommendation. 
The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 


ESTHER DOOLITTLE. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
721) granting a pension to Esther Doolittle. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, at the rate of #20 per 
month, the name of Esther little, a hospital nurse during the civil war. 


The amendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 
In line 5, strike out the word twenty and insert twelve.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask to have the report 


read. 
The report (by Mr. BUTLER) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 

721) granting a on to Esther Doolittle, submit the following report: 
ther Doolittle, formerly Esther II. in November, 1861, pepan serv- 
ice as hospital and army nurse, and continued in such service until July, 1864. 

During this time she served first in hospital at Pacific City, Mo.; second at 
Cassville, Mo.; third as army nurse in general and post hospitals at Spring- 
field, Mo.; fourth at Fayetteville, Ark.; after which she joined the Sanitary 
Commission under Mr. Veatman at St, Louis, Mo., and served under him as 
army nurse until she was relieved in July, 1864. 

The service as nurse in the general hospital at Springfield, Mo., is shown 
by the report from the War De ent, filed with this case. 

The service as nurse at Pacific City, Mo., where she attended the sick sol- 
diers of the Ninth Iowa nt, is attested by the late lieutentant-colonel 
of said ent, Alonzo A ethy. He says: 

“Mrs. Mrs. Doolittle) came down at the first call for aid, and re- 
mained constantly and untiringly laboring for the relief and comfort of our 
sick. In our section she was commonly reported to be the first army nurse 
who had volunteered to go and serve at the front.” 

The fact of Mrs. Doolittle’s general service is fully confirmed by many sol- 
diers of the Ninth Iowa Volunteers, as also by full affidavit by herself. 

Sixty-eight members of the Grand Army of the Republic organization and 
Woman's Relief Corps of West Union, Iowa, attest Doolittle’s excellent 

„as also her destitute condition. 

The same mentioned above, who have known this lady, both as 
Mrs. 2 and later as Mrs. Doolittle, confirm the fact of this applicant, 
Mrs. Dooli being the identical Mrs. Tyrrell who served as army nurse, 
which fact is also confirmed by affidavit of this applicant. 

This lady is now 82 years of age and fully deserving the aid asked. 

Your committee deem this class of cases as being as much entitled to sup- 


port and favor as any other branch of the army service, and therefore report 
the after thy 


the bill back with recommendation that it do 0 
same by striking out the word “twenty,” in the fitth line of said in- 
8 stead the word twelve;“ so as to read, at the rate of $12 per 


The bill as amended was ordered to be laid aside with a rec- 
ommendation that it do pass. 


SAMUEL O. FISHER. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1528) to pension Samuel O. Fisher, of Lynn, Mass. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secre: f the Interior be, and , aU- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to ine prov ons 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Samuel O. Fisher, late of 
the whale ship Magnolia, Mexican war. 


Mr. BRETZ. I would like to have the report read. 
The report (by Mr. WILSON of Missouri) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1528) to 
pension —— 0. Fisher, have had the same under consideration re- 

A similar Mil was considered by your committee at the second session of 
the Fifty-first Congress, and the favorable report made at that time (No. 
3874) reads as follows: 


House Report No. 3874, Fitty- first Congress, second session.] 
The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 12700) 
oe a peusion to Samuel O. Fisher, have considered the same and re- 
port * ‘ollows: Q 


. Fisher was one of the crew of the United States whaling shi Mag- 
nolia, which vessel cleared from the port of New Bedford, Mane. Jane 19, 
1845, for a whaling voyage in the Pacific Ocean. Whil 


The Magnolia was joined by the whaling ship Edw: and your committée 
quote the following from the report on the passed at term for the 
relief of Charles H. Perry, one of the crew of the Edward: 


The whaling ship Magnolia Se anchor near the Edward, and at the 
request of the sernam the forces of the two ships were combined, a 
force of about 60 men, who landed, drove the enemy back, and remained th 
until the United States ship Relief relieved them. In order to perform the 
service above named the ships Edward and Magnolia were left oe 
two men each, and the landing force marched 1} miles to reach the 

After relief came the ship Edward took dispatches to Commodore Shubrick, 
who was stationed at Mazatlan with the squadron. ore Shubrick 
returned thanks in behalf of the Government for the service hat pa ml’ the 
Edward on that ean at his request the Edward carried fixed am- 
munition, shells, etc., to the £ 

The official report of the United States Fish Commission for 1875-70 con- 
tains at the bottom of page 113 the following statement: 

„The London Mercantile Gazette of October 22, 1852, said: The number 
of American ships e. in the southern whale fisheries alone would of 
themselves be nearly sufficient to man any ordinary fleet of ships of war 
which that —— might require tosend tosea. Instances are not wanting, 
indeed, where whalemen have undertaken yeoman service for their SA 
Thus, in November, 1846, papt Simmons, of the Magnolia, and Capt. John E. 
Barker, of the Edward, both of New Bedford, hearing that the garrison of 
San José, Lower California, was in imminent danger, landed their crews and 
marched to its relief, ete.’ 

~The testimony of David P. Caswell, which accompanies the bill for the 
relief of Mr. Fisher, shows that he (Caswell) was one of the crew of the Ed- 
ward and was present at the time stated and saw the applicant with the men 
who marched to the relief of the garrison. 

In view of the exceptional service rendered and the fact that others who 
5 t and patriotic rescue of the of San José 
have n ted pensions, your committee return the bill with a favorable 
recommendation. 

“Amend by chan, the name of the claimant's ship to Magnolia.” 

Your committee, in the yr — of all the facts, are of the opinion that the bill 
for the relief of Samuel O. Fisher is a meritorious one and the same is there- 
fore returned with the recommendation that it do pass. 


The bill was ordered to be laid aside with the recommendation 
that it do pass. 
MARGARET TURNER. 


The next pension business on the Private Calendar was a bill 
(H. R. 3199) to pension Margaret Turner. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, ele., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll the name of Margaret 
Turner, of Curtis, Clark County, Ark., the widow of Isham Turner, deceased, 
who served in Capt. Stell's company, Lieut. Col. Wood's Battalion Georgia 
Volunteers, Florida war, and pay her the same pension as is allowed by law 
to the widows of the soldiers of the war of 1812, 


The report (by Mr. WILSON of Missouri) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3199) 
t a pension to Margaret Turner, have given the same due considera- 
tion, and respectfully report: 

The claimant is the widow of Isham Turner, who served as a private in the 
company commanded by Capt. Stell, in Lieut. Col. Wood's Third Battalion, 
Georgia Volunteers, Florida Indian war. He enlisted June 3, 1836, and was 
DODOM, discharged with the company on August 31, 1836, at West Point, 


a. 

William A. Todd and J. L. Stroope, citizens of Clarke County, Ark., swear 
that the claimant is about 65 years old, infirm in health, with no property or 
income, and entirely d ent upon her relatives for support. 

There are many ents for the posed legislation, and your commit- 
tee, belie the bill to be meritorious, respectfully return the same, rec- 
ommen ts passage. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 
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JANE SHIERRY. 
The next pension business on the Private Calendar was a bill 
(H. R. 724) granting a pension to Jane Shierry. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the on roll, at the rate of $12 per 


month, the name of Jane Shierry, „ E. Shierry, late of Com- 
pany A, Thirty-eighth Regiment of Iowa Infantry. 

The report (by Mr. BUTLER) was read, as follows: 
. Committee 3 * to 1 1 the bill (H. R. 

granting a on to Jane Shierry, submi ê following : 

7, ane nis claimant, was the mother of Henry E. Shierry, late a pri- 
vate in Company A of the Thirty-eighth Iowa Volunteer Infantry, 
while in the army service at Vicks , Miss., August 13, 1863, as shown by 
the re of the Adjutant-General’s Office. 

Henry E. Shie: Was a true and faithful soldier is evidenced 

by affidavit of his ca n, J. J. Berkey, on file in this case. 

The testimony on file in this case shows that at the time of his death said 
soldier left a widow and minor children. widow remarried in Febru- 


recei and has no 

msion on account of the death of said Henry E. Shierry. 
t erry ceased receiying on 

nsion since 1 the yo 
ence no 2 

3 an 

Henry Shierry. 
That before the war this claimant, Mrs. Jane Shierry, and her husband, be- 
. Henry E. Sny, did give to him a farm of 80 acres, 


house barn thereon, and the usual for . 
s 


appurtenances 
on condition that in case said parents should ever need his assistance 
would care for them. 


That the husband of Jane Shierry died ten years leaving this claimant 
in destitute condition and dependent on charity. "She is paralyzed and not 
able even to wait on herself. 

These * are so well gee — 3 room nth N your 
committee deems this a case, tho no ps under W. . Treal- 
ia en ane of a dependent mother,” and insuch extreme need as to justify 

e ġ 

Therefore, your committee reports back the bill without amendment, with 
the recommendation that it do pass. - 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 
ELLEN MAGUIRE. 
The next pension business on the Private Calendar was a bill 
(H. R. 670) granting a pension to Ellen Maguire. 
The bill was reek as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
and directed to place upon the pension ro! 


by 
sub; to the statutes and lim- 
itations of the pension laws, the name of Ellen Maguire. mother of Thomas 
late a private in Company B, First Regiment usetts Cav- 

The report (by Mr. MCKINNEY) was read, as follows: 
‘The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
670) granting a mother’s pension to Ellen Maguire, submit the following re- 


An examination of the pa: in the case shows that the claimant, Ellen 
Was the mother o omas who was a private in Company 

March 29, 1864, was dis- 
disease, 


On this question there seems to be some room for doubt, and the committee, 
under the circumstances, disposed to give the claimant the benefit of 


to have been the —— of claimant up to the 
time ot his dea Since his death she has earn: * 


of the bill with the follo 
Amend by inserting after the w. 
dollars per month.” 

The amendment recommended in the last paragraph of the re- 
port was by feng to. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to amend by striking 
out, in line 5, the word ‘‘ statutes” and inserting in lieu thereof the 
word ‘ provisions,” so that it will read “subject to the provis- 
ions and limitations of the pension laws.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


5 KATE T. MITCHELL. 


The next pension business on the Private Calendar was a bill 
H. R. 1445) for the relief of Kate P. Mitchell, daughter of Stephen 
itchell, late of the Fifth Maine Battery. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secret: f the Interi 0 
thorized and directed to vay 8 Kate = Miner oF — — 
daughter of Stephen Mitchell, late of the Fifth Maine Battery, a pension at 
the rate of #15 per month, from and after the passage of this act. 

The report (by Mr. MCKINNEY) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
ia 3 a daughter's pension to Kate P. Mitchell, submit the pe eria 

Kate P. Mitchell is the daughter of Ste Mi . enlisted Octo 
3, 1861, in the Fifth Battery Maine 5 . — ery pen odr we a farrier . 
mustered out April 5, 1865. The soldier was pensioned at & per month on 


s pension roll“ the words “at twelve 


account of an injury to the left shoulder, and it appears that he died Se 


tember 29, 1888. No claim for pension on account of a widow has been fled, 
and it is a fact that no widow survived. 
The daughter for whose benefit this bill was introduced is more than 21 
‘ears of age, and was over 16 years of age at the death of the soldier, and 
ce not entitled to a pension under the general law. It is shown by the 
Sworn statement of Dr. Sanford Hanscom, of East Somerville, Mass., that 
this daughter has suffered for more than twelve years from chronic articu- 
lar rheumatism; that she is now helpless, and has not been able to stand on 
ber feet for eight or ten years, owing to the condition of her knees, and it is 
the opinion of the physician that she will never sufficiently recover to stand 
on her feet or in any ty A help herself. It is also stated that she is without 
means of su rt, and dependent upon charity. 
Your co ttee returns the bill with the recommendation that it do pass, 
after being amended as follows: By inserting the word dependent be- 
fore the word daughter, in line 5. 


EAST SOMERVILLE, MASS., July 20, 1891. 
To whom it may concern: 

This is to certify that I have known Miss Kate P. Mitchell about twelve 
years, and have been her physician nearly all this time; that she has suffered 
with chronic articular rheumatism for a longer time than I have known 
her; that she is now confined to her chair and helpless, and has not been able 
to stand on her feet for eight or ten years owing to the condition of her knees, 
and itis my ion that she can never sufficiently recover to stand on her 
feet or in any way help herself. 

SANFORD HANSCOM, M. D. 


COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, Middlesex, 38: 
SOMERVILLE, August 1, 1891. 


There personally appeared the aforesaid Sanford Hanscom, M. D., to me 
known, and made oath that the foregoing statement by him is true, before 
me. 


F. DE Witt LAPHAM, 
: Justice of the Peace. 

The amendment recommended by the committee in the last 
paragraph of the report was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on laying this bill aside 
with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. What is the rate? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed it is $15 per month. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I wish to ask the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions whether that is not an unusual amount, 
and whether it ought not to be $12 instead of $15? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, in such cases as this, the rate 
recommended by the Committee on Invalid Pensions in the Fifty- 
first Congress was $18 in every case where there was a guardian. 
In this case there appears to be no guardian and no need for one, 
and therefore the Committee have recommended $15 per month, 
the amount provided in the original bill. 

The bill as amended was laid aside tobe reported to the House 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 


ELIZABETH KELLY. 


The next pension business on the Private Calendar was a bill 
(H. R. 2433) granting a pension to Elizabeth Kelly. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll the name of Elizabeth 
Kelly, mother of Thomas Kelly, late sergeant of Company G, Thirty-third 
Sew Sak Infantry, and to pay her a pension at the rate of $12 do a 
mon 


The report (by Mr. VAN HORN) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
2433) granting a ngs Paes to Elizabeth Kelly, submit the following report: 

The claimant is the mother of Thomas Kelly, late a sergeant, Company 
G, Thirty-third New York Infantry. who enlisted May 22, 1861, and was dis- 
c Au t 20, 1861, by reason of disability from disease of heart, and of 
Patrick Kelly, of Com K, Fifty-second Ohio Infantry, who enlisted July 
9, 1862, and was disch: Jan 26, 1865, by reason of amputation of right 
leg. Thomas died in the Albany tal soon after his return from the war, 
having arrived at his home ill. Patrick lost a leg from the result of a gun- 
shot wound received by accident while on guard duty. 

The claimant was not able to 2 to the satisfaction of the Commissioner 
of Pensions that either son died from army service, but there is stro 
sumptive evidence that both sons did. The mother is very old, is abi eto 
work, and is supported by charity. 

You committee, believing it to be a case of exceptional dis 


un 
recom- 


mend that the bill do pass, amended, e inserting in line 6. after the 
word “infantry,” the words and ot Patrick Kelley, deceased, of Company 


K, Fifty-second Ohio Volunteers.* 


Eck RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a question ot 
order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. en the reports are read by the 
Clerk isit understood that in each case the report will be printed 
in the RECORD? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I desire that the report in each case 
shall be printed. 

The CHAIRMAN. That was done in the last Congress, and 
it has been the general custom heretofore. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. What is the amount provided in 
that bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. Twelve dollars per month. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Why is not this also an extraordi- 
nary case, and ck) should not the amount be made $15 per month, 
as in theother bill? 
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Mr. MARTIN. Twelve dollars a month is the amount fixed 
in the original bill, and the committee did not feel disposed to 
increase it. It is the usual amount. 

The amendment recommended by the committee was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on laying this bill aside 
with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not rise for the pur- 
yee making objection to this bill, but it seems to me to be almost 

entical with the one preceding it, in which the beneficiary is 
granted $15 a month. we are dealng with like cases we ought 
to give likeamounts. The pensioner in 5 case ought 
to have had only $12 per month, or else one ought to have 
$15, and I give notice now that in the House I shall move to re- 
duce the amount in the other bill from 815 to$12a month. There 
ought to be uniformity, it seems to me, in this legislation. 

Mr. MARTIN. There is one very important difference be- 
tween the two cases. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Well, I have made my statement with 
the understanding that the cases are identical. Owing to the 
confusion in the Hall it was difficult or impossible to catch the 
whole of the report as it was read from the desk. If there is any 
difference between the cases I shall be 9 if the chairman 
of the Committee on Invalid Pensions will make it appear clearly 
what that difference is. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, the difference is a yery geen 
one. It is this. In the one case there is no pretense of physical 
helplessness, while in the case allowed at the rate of $15 per 
month the pensioner has suffered for more than twelve years 
from chronic articular rheumatism, and she is now helpless, not 
able to stand on her feet, nor has she been for the last eight or 
ten years. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 

BRIDGET MALOY. 

The next e business on the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 2436) granting a pension to Bridget Maloy. 

The bill was read, as follows: 
of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 

roll the name of Bridget Ma- 


loy, widow of Arthur Maloy, late of Company E, Forty-third New 
York Infantry, and to pay a pension at the rate of $12a mon 

The report (by Mr. VAN HORN) was read, as follows: 

ee ene A to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
2435) granting a Maloy, respectfully re 4 
The claimant is the widow of Arthur Maloy, late of 
third Regiment, New York Infantry Volunteers. Th. 
into the re ent named and served from August 15, 1861, to February 
1864, when he died at eral hospital, Washington. His widow was refused 
2 Ponnan ndee pao DA JAN O0 CRO Vb 
temperance while returning from a ugh and no „3 
thatit can not be ted under the new law because he died in the service. 
The widow is destitute, very old, and can not live long. 

Your ttee recommend that the bill do pass. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. : 


JAMES M’CAMMON. 
The next business on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. 4302) 


nting a pension to James Me on. 
iche bill 5 read, as follows: 


and limitations of the laws, 
private of Company F, Sixty-third y. 
corporal Company B, d Re t Pennsylvania Feary Artillery, at 
the rate of 850 per month, in lieu of the pension he is now ving. 


The report (by Mr. KRIBBS) was read, as follows: 


F, Sixty-second t Pennsy 

t the battle of Fair Oaks, May 31, 1862, he was wounded in the orearm and 
‘ht breast and shoulder. Was sent to various hospitals, and discharged 
the United States service on account of disability September 22, 1862. He was 
ut on pension roll A 3, 1863, at the rate of $4 per month. He was dropped 

om the pension rolls by reason of reénlistment March 28, 1864, in Com: 
B, Secon igre Meg re Heavy Artillery, and was discharged January 29, 
1866, having lost the index finger of his left hand during his last service. He 
Was afterward restored to the pension rolls at the rate of 84 month from 
January 30, 1866. Afterwards the rate was increased at ous times to $8, 
2 #24, and 880 per month, the latter increase being made February 3, 


At various times since that date the claimant has applied for increase, but 
his claim was rejected for the reason that his disa did not reach that 


t disability 1 the first e, or $72 
Eis last application was in 1889, when the local 


m 
him a first-grade rating for permanent disability, requiring regular personal 
aid san tose yore e oma person. After — 
finally rejec ay 19, 5 

Claimant's last 5 examination before the pensio; 

E Goan 8 rity ET ald j inte ds f pN A reon 
of right arm, an 0 0 er Jo necr of upper um 
of right arm, and t there were three o gs discharging, and over fifty 

of bone had discharged during the year alone; that his 


t on his clothes without the aid of areg- 
es a day. 


n board took place 


ular attendant from two to four t 


From an affidavit filed with your committee, showl 
tion on the 27th day of November, 1891, all the foregoing bilities are shown 
828 Sei ere SKEA VAA form, and that the claimant's disability 
ss mee and equi t to entire loss of arm, and that he is in danger 
— osing his life from blood poisoning from the extensive suppurating sur- 


ace. 
The writer of this report knows that the claimant has no other means of 
ie oe than that derived from his present pension. 
dur committee therefore return the bill and recommend that it do pass. 
Mr. McCCREARY, I wish to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions how much this soldier is now-receiv- 


r. MARTIN. Thirty dollars a month. 

Mr. McCREARY. This bill proposes to raise it to $50? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. MCCREARY. I have no objection. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I wish to inquire whether the last applica- 
tion in this case for an increase was finally acted on in the Pen- 
sion Office? 

Mr. KRIBBS. It was. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. At what time? 

Mr. KRIBBS. Three years ago. 

Mr. MARTIN. The of of this Bo gic is simply this: There 
is under the general law a rate of a month, which this pen- 
sioner is now receiving; there is no intermediate rate between 
that and $72 a month, the rate allowed where the pensioner re- 
2 the constant care and attention of another person. The 

ension Bureau, in view of the report of the medical boards and 
the proof in this case did not feel authorized to grant an allow- 
ance of $72 a month. Therefore $30 a month is all that can bo 
allowed without a special act. Yet the condition of the pen- 
sioner is such that there ht to be allowed him an intermedi- 
ate rate between $30 and $72. Our committee has recommended 
an allowance of 850 a month. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported favorably to the House. 


WELLS CHENEY. 


The next business on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1425) for 
the relief of Wells Cheney. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


eren and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to place on pension roll, —— to the provi- 
sions and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Wells , depend- 


ent father of Munson W. Cheney, late of Company I, Ninth New York Cav- 
airy, at the rate of $0 per month’ 


The report (by Mr. CURTIS) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
1425) granting a to Wells Cheney, submit the follo ~i 

Munson W. Cheney, the only son of Wells Cheney, enlis September 2, 
8 into Com I, Ninth New York Cavalry, and 
died in service March 26, 1865, of typhoid fever. This son, Munson W. Cheney, 
left no children, but did leave a 


medical examina- 


Wells Cheney, the claimant herein, is now about 85 years of „has no 
means Sees and is dependent on a daughter who supports herself by 


labor. 
It is further stated that the father and mother of the soldier were at one 
time de ent on him for support; that when the soldier's body was 
t home sorrow for his loss caused his mother to become insane and 
she a few years later. 
Your committee, therefore, return the bill with recommendation that it do 
with the follo’ amendment: 
à — : 8, strike out the word “fifty” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
twelve.“ 


The amendment reported by the committee, to strike out 
tt fifty,” in line 8, and insert ‘‘ twelve,” was read and agreed to. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I failed to catch from the reading of 
this report the relationship of the pro d beneficiary to the 
soldier. I would like to hear some explanationin to that. 

Mr. CURTIS. The relationship is that of dependent father. 
This soldier, while alive, was the support of his father, who is 
now in his eighty-fifth year. 


Mr. RICH ON. Why can not a pension be obtained un- 
der the general law? 
Mr. CURTIS. The soldier had a wife; and during her widow- 


hood the pension of course could not be given to any one else. 
The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with a fa- 
vorable recommendation. 
ADELIA S. FERRIS. 


The next business on the Calendar was the bill (H. R. 1738) to 
pension Mrs. Adelia S. Ferris. The bill was read, as follows: 


and directed to place on the on rolls the name of Mrs. Ad S. Ferris, 
a noted army nurse during late war of the rebellion, and pay her a pen- 
sion of 85 per mon 

The report (by Mr. SNow) was read, as follows: 


ache cp ghia eer Maar en eng gg igh IAN Wan SOO the bill (H. R. 
1738) granting a pension to Mrs. Ad S. Ferris, submit the following re- 

The evidence shows that Mrs. Adelia S. Ferris is 69 years old; that she be- 
came a widow in 1858, and has never remarried; that she was duly commis- 
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sioned as a nurse and served as such from the fall of 1861 until the summer of 
1864. That she served in the mili tal at St. Louis, Mo., is shown by 
the certificate of James E. Yeatman, entof the Western Sanitary Com- 
mission, and agent for Mrs. Dorothea L. Dix, superintendent of nurses in the 
United States, for the employment of nurses in the military hospitals. s 

The evidence further shows that Mrs. Ferris received a com of $12 
per ape rh 3 services as nurse and gave up her employment as such be- 
cause of 

It further shows that her little property was totally consumed in the great 
fire at Chicago, and that her commission as nurse was at that time de- 


! in her affidavit refers to the pay rolis of the War Department 
for further evidence, and states that she is dependent solely upon her own 


1 livelihood, 
55 the facts above stated your committee returns the bill with the 


recommend pass, with the following amen: 
“Tn line 22 out e ‘twenty-five’ ‘and insert the word twelve.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment re- 

rted by the committee to strike ont the word “ twenty-five,” 
In line 6, and insert the word“ twelve.“ 

Mr. MEREDITH. Mr. Chairman, I think the time has come 
when this House should draw the line. We have here a propo- 
sition to pension an army nurse who went into the service, not 
from patriotism, as I understand from the reading of this report, 
or from love of the service she rendered, but ſor the consideration 
of 812 a month. 8 

For one, Mr. Chairman, I am upon general principles op d 
to anybody who does not come under the general pen- 
sion laws which have been framed with such liberality that at 
one time this House passed a bill providing for an ex- 

ture of $133,000,000. To my mind it is eminently improper 

unless there is some special reason) that anyone should n- 

sioned who is not embraced in the liberal pension laws which 
have been enacted by Congress. : 

I do not wish to be understood as being o to pensions. 
When a man has served his country and served it as a soldier 
ought to serve it, I believe if he is wounded or disabled in the 
service of the country it is the duty of his country to take care 
ot him. But I am opposed to the bummer;” I am opposed to 
the ‘‘ bounty-jumper;” I am to that class of le who 
fraudulently get upon the pension list, and I am op to giv- 

pensions to these nurses from considerations of sympathy 
such as that stated in this report—because the p rty of the 
proposed benificiary was destroyed in the fire at Lam 
oppas to stre the line so far as to include as pensioners 
ies who acted as nurses for a short time during the war and 
who, twenty-five or thirty years after it is over, come now to 
Congress and ask to be ially pensioned. 

I say it is not right. At the same time I reiterate, and wish it 
to be ctly understood, that I am willing to vote pensions to 
all who are entitled to them, notwiths what transpired 
here to-day when one of our friends stated that he was opposed 
to passing what I conceive to be a just bill, because the money 

roposed to be paid would go to the children of a man who dur- 
fog the late war had entered the service of his State. Repre- 
senting, sir, as I do, a constituency where none of this money 
or but little of it goes; re nting a constituency where but 
few of these mers live, I am still willing, like other Repre- 
sentatives on this side of the House, to vote pensions without stint 
to those entitled to them under the law; but I do not p 
go a step further, unless there is some special reason w 
vision shall be made in a special case or why some indi 
shall be placed upon the rolls. [Cries of Question! “] 

Mr. ITH of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I have no speech to 
make and never one. I simply want to say afew words 
because of the remarks made by the gentleman from Virginia, 
who has just taken his seat. 

I understand him to say that he comes from a district where 
there are but few pensioners. Iam proud to state that while I 
live in the extreme southern portion of the State of Illinois, bor- 
dering on Kentucky and Missouri, where there were not many 
Union soldiers during the war, yet that within my district alone 
there live to-day one-tenth of all the ee of the State of 
Lon 72 5 although there are twenty Congressional districts in 

t State. 

Now, my friend has stated that while he is in favor of liberal 
pensions to those who deserve them, yet that he is not in favor 
of granting pensions, as I caught his remarks, to those entitled 
to pensions under general laws. Well, Mr. Chairman, we do not 
in Co: grant pensions by be peng bills to those who are en- 
titled to them under the general law. 

Mr. MEREDITH. My friend entirely misunderstood me. 

` a SEY of Illinois. Then I beg pardon, and stand cor- 
rected. 

Mr. MEREDITH. [said I was opposed to granting pensions 
to those who do not come under the general law, because I think 
thas law is broad enough to cover all who are properly entitleg 
to it. $ 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Well, that is the only kind of pension 
that would be granted by special act. 


to 
y pro- 
ual 


Mr. MEREDITH. I understand that. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. But I understand the gentleman is 
also opposed to granting pensions to ladies, to those who served 
as army nurses, Although I see many Democrats as well as Re- 
publicans here present, I believe I but express the feeling and 
the sentiment of every chivalric heart in this House to-night 
when I say that the ladies are the bright rays of sunshine thrown 
across our shadowy paths in life. God bless them all. ugh- 
terand applause.] en life’sfevered dream with meis o’er and 
T am laid to rest, I would rather far that love should plant one 
single rose to bloom above my Bleeping dust than that wealth 
should rear the grandest shaft which artcan build Sey glis- 
tenin the morningsun,unmoistened by a woman’stear, owed 
by a pure and trusting woman’s love. [Laughter and applause. 
Cries of Go on! 

Why, sir, it is established by the report in this case that this 
lady served her country and her fiag for nearly four years as a 
nurse in the Army. I certainly think that a lady who has borne 
the brunt of the battle, or stood to take care of those who were 
sick or wounded in the cause of their country, isas much entitled 
to the consideration of this Congress, Democratic though it be, 
as though she were aman. I am in favor of giving all of them 
pensions: and now, Mr. Chairman, not caring to occupy the time 
of N . further I hope we will have a vote. [Cries of 

on! 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I hope we will now have a vote 
on the bill and the amendments. 

Mr. MEREDITH. Mr. Chairman, I want to say a word to 
my friend who has just addressed the committee. I appreciate 
everything he has said in reference to the ladies and echo his 
sentiments. He said it beautifully. [Laughter and applause.] 
But, sir, I appreciate as much as he does the services the ladies 
of this country rendered to each side during the late unpleas- 
antness. I honor them for their courage and constancy 

Mr. SIMPSON. All baldheaded men do. ughter.] 

Mr, MEREDITH. Of course they do. Who would not honor 
them? Were they not the wives of our artillery, the mothers of 
our infantry—— 

Mr. SD N. Certainly they were. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MEREDITH (contin ). And the sweethearts of our 
cay: - Why, Mr. Chairman, I do not base my opposition to 
this bill on the d that the benefic under it is a woman 
alone. That is by no means the ground of opposition. I base it 
upon the broader ground that she was never a soldier, that she 
was not injured in the service of her country, that she rendered 
no service except that of nurse, and that she was a nurse for pay, 
according to the report which been read, and having served 
for pay in the capacity of a nurse 

Mr. SIMPSON. I would like to ask the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia a question. 

Mr. REDITH. I will answer you if I can. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Will the gentleman refuse to give a soldier a 
pension because he received pay while in the Army? 

Mr. MEREDITH. No, but I would refuse to give it to him 
unless he actually served as a soldier, or unless was entitled 
to it under these broad pension laws which you have passed. 
would refuse the man who went into the Palen fetish the considera- 
tion, if I had the power to do so. Iwould re it to aman who 
followed the wake of the Army asa bummer. I think that the 
pension roll of this country ought to be a roll of honor, and that 
when the American citizen looks u a pensioner he ought to 
be able to say, There isa man who has served his country;” 
but instead of being a badge of honor, I say of my own knowl- 
edge that it has been made in many instances a badge of fraud; 
because, in my humble judgment. there are hundreds and thou- 
sands now upon the pension rolls ao more entitled to be there 
than myself or my friend from Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON]. 

Mr. WALKER. I think we can trust these two gentlemen to 
extend their remarks in the RECORD. [Laughter.] Imove that 
they have leave to extend their remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MEREDITH. I desire to thank my aged friend for his 
courtesy, and I will not in reply say one word which would grate 
upon fee because of his gray head. I have nothing more 
to say. [Cries of “ Vote!” “ Vote! 

The amendment reported by the committee was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the House 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 


‘MICHAEL KEEFE, DECEASED, - 


Mr. CROSBY. Mr, Chairman—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has been informed by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. CROSBY] that the bill H. R. 
1084, to which he now desires to call attention, has been psia 
over by the Clerk. The Clerk will report that bill, which is to 
remove a charge of desertion, and therefore in order at this Fri- 
day evening session. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 


ized and directed to ramove the charge of desertion now standing against 
Michael Keefe, deceased, late of moyen „ Eighth Regiment Connecticut 
Volunteers, and to grant an honorable diacharge to date at the time of the 
discharge of said regiment, 


The report (by Mr. CROSBY) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Mili! Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
4964) to remove the margo of desertion now stan t Michael Keefe, 
deceased, ha considered the same, respect 4 report that Michael 
Keefe was enrolled as a vate in Company B. Eig th ecticut Volun- 
teers, on September 27, 1861, to serve three years. He was wounded in battle 
at Antietam, September, 1862. He returned from hospital to his command, 
November 13, 1 He was reénlisted as a veteran mber 24, 1863. He 
was with his command until February 29, 1864. He was admitted to hospital 
and treated for disease and was reported as a deserter from a hospital at 
New Haven, Conn., September 28, 1864. He did not again return to com- 
mand, which was rei ed in service until December 12, 1865, (See report of 
War De ent hereunto annexed.) The evidence offered in behalf of this 
soldier tends to show that the soldier was insane at the time of his desertion. 
Considering the service of this soldier and all the circumstances of the case, 
the committee recommend that the bill do pass. 


Case of Michael Keefe, late private, Company B, Eighth Connecticut Volunteers. 
RECORD AND PENSION DIVISION, June 17, 1890. 


Michael Keefe, private Com 
enrolled on September 27, 1861, 
battle at Antie Md., S. 


at admitted to Knight gen- 
eral hospital at New Haven, Conn., May 14, 1864, and being reported as having 
deserted there on September 28, 1864. 

eh? returned. His company was retained in service until December 
1 5 

"he widow of this soldier has made a 


believin; 
tied u 
m: 

Here that 


giment was ordered to 
march, Gammell took Keefe to the surgeon, who sent him to the general hos- 
tal, because on account of his head trouble he was unfit to go on the march. 
e record shows Keefe was admitted to the hospital on account of syphilis, 
not head trouble. 
Stephen 1 gens and John Borden, neighbors, have testified that th 
ainted with Keefe before he entered the Army, when he appeared 


trangely, ta 
what he was doing or where 


W. Miner, M. D., of Ware, Mass., on June 13, 1889, deposed that he pre- 
t intermittent fever, and also attended 

him fordisease of lungs from May 7, 1880, to May 22, 1880, when he died. The 

effects of a wound on the head caused Keefe at times to be insane. 

pers in the case were referred to the Acting Judge-Advocate-General 

Uni States Army, August 10, 1889, for his opinion as to whether or not the 

testimony is ed as sufficient to warrant removal of the charge of de- 


E 
8 
E 
Í 


case.. * 
The Secretary of War, on August 14, 1889, concurred in the foregoing opin- 


on. 

It should be observed that, although this soldier was under constant obser- 
vation by military medical officers for five months prior to his desertion, the 
official contemporaneous record does not indicate that he suffered from any 
disease other syphilis. 

No other testimony in this case has been submitted. 

As it has not been established that this soldier was insane at the time of his 
unauthorized departure from the hospital, the application has been rejected 
by the War Department. 

Respectfully submitted. ' 
è F. C. AINSWORTH, 
Captain and Assistant Surgeon, United States Army. 
The SECRETARY OF WAR. 


During the reading of the report the following occurred: 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. OWENS. Before that matter is acted upon—— 

TheCHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON] is recognized. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. As I gather from the reading of that re- 

rt, it seems that this soldier was supposed to be insane when 

e deserted. Now, I desire—— 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that the reading of the report has not been completed. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I was thinking that there must be some- 
thing missing. 


Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a par- 
eee, or . 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

a HENDERSON of Illinois. Is that bill inorder under this 
rule? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. It is a bill removing a charge of 
desertion, and that is in order. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I did not know that such bills 
as this were considered at these Friday evening sessions. 

The CHAIRMAN. That is one of the provisions of the rule. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Has the rule been enlarged in 
that respect? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state to the gentleman 
from Illinois that the special rule providing for the Friday even- 
ing sessions is substantially in the terms of the rule of the last 

Jongress. 
The Clerk then resumed and completed the reading of the re- 


port. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I did not catch from the report the date 
of the death of this man, and I would like to have the gentleman 
bhi reported the bill, or some friend of the measure, give us that 
act. 

Mr. CROSBY. Mr. Chairman, I can state very briefly all the 
facts in this case, if the gentleman desires to have me do so. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I simply wanted to know the date of the 
death of this man. 

Mr. CROSBY. The soldier died some timein1890. I can not 
give the exact date. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Now, Mr. Chairman, the difficulty in 
my mind is that here is a case in which a soldier deserted his 
command in the month of September, 1864. He lived until 1890, 
twent 8 During that time he took no steps to remove 
from his tary record this charge of desertion; and if he could 
live twenty-five years after the war with a charge of desertion 
upon his record, it seems to me that this is rather undue haste for 
those who come in here, in so short a time, to get an act of Con- 
gress to have that record corrected. For my part Lam not ready 
to remove a charge of desertion unless better evidence is given 
than that which is submitted in the report. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I would like to ask the gentleman what 
is the object of this bill. Is it to have somebody get a pension 
hereafter? 

Mr. CROSBY. Mr. Chairman, I will answer the gentleman, 
and state to the House in a very few words all that there is in 
this case. This soldier enlisted and served faithfully until the 
lith of September, 1862, when he was wounded in the head 
at Antietam, and sent to the hospital. From the hospital, as 
soon as he was well enough to walk about, but still suffering from 
this wound in his head, he ran away. Now, as the testimony 
shows, he was insane. There is no record of anybody in the hos- 
pital who could testify that he was insane; and the first that was 
seen of him was a few months afterwards he was wandering 
around in the town of Warren, in the State of Massachusetts, in 
an aimless condition, and entirely out of his head. He was en- 
tirely lost. He could not give any description of where he had 
been, and he was still suffering from the wound in his head. 

Now, what was his condition afterwards? From that time un- 
til the date of his death, in 1890, he was of unsound mind, and 
in a condition in which he could not ask to have the charge of 
desertion removed, or have done any other sane act. Now, that 
is corroborated by the statement of his friends and neighbors 
and comrades, as appears from the record of the War 5 85 
ment. He is dead, and, so far as I know, has no family. is 
bill was introduced at the solicitation of his brothers, who are 
anxious to remove this Pi oe from their dead brother’s memory, 
and that is all there is to it. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Chairman, I am as anxious toremove any 
charge from the record of an honorable soldier as any other 
man could be. It seems to me thatthe wound in the head is not 
the serious matter here; and I donot think we ought to open the 
door to let men in who deliberately ran away from their com- 
mand during the war to come in here and have their records cor- 
rected. [Cries of Vote!” Vote!“ 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with the recommendation 
that it do pass. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report another bill for the 
removal of a charge of desertion which has been passed over. 


JAMES E. GRAY. 
The next business reported from the Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 1727) to remove the charge of desertion against James 
. Gray. 
g The bin was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 


ized and directed to remove the charge of desertion now Ramya 
the record of James E. Gray, of Company D, Thirty-first Maine Volunteers. 


1892. 
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The report (by Mr. BOWERS) was read, as follows: 


The committee having had under consideration the bill 
move the charge of desertion from the record of James E. 


R. 1727) to re- 
ray, submit the 


f rt: 
“rhe ey record furnished the committee by the War Department 
ws that Gray was enlisted as a private in Company D, Thirty-first Maine 
18013 that he was wounded May 12, 1 at Spottsylvania and 
to the h tal; was transferred June, 1864, to the eral hospital 


furlough was 
ony of his physician 
others it appears that he was unfitted to beof service; that it was claim- 
t's belief that his Pe sician had reported his case to the proper authori- 
ties; that he had tol him thatihe would report it, but it appears he neglected 
todoso. The claimant states that after he had been sent to A ta, Me. 
was furloughed as a matter of record), he was told to remain there un 
8 called as that he une as called for, and, through ignorance. did 
not report to the proper authorities. 
From the facts nted in the case the committee recommend that this bill 
The record and affidavits are appended herewith, and are made a part 


of this report. 


Case of James E. Gray, late of Company D, Thirty-first Maine Volunteers. 
RECORD AND PENSION DIVISION January 26, 1892. 


h 
as to re- 


turn 

1, 1865. 
Tus foll is a synopsis of the 898 submitted in connection with 
an application for removal of the charge of desertion and for an honorable 


The soldier, under date of December 31, 1884. testified that he reached his 
home at West Sedgwick, Me., on or about July 1, 1864, and was attended 
Dr. P: of Bucks 


the so „ im June, 1864, on his way home, pips Page A used up at 
the time; that he was wounded and sick, and remained all t summer 
and the follo winter; in fact, he has never been well since; that his 


that he would report his case to the hospital authorities, 


to do so. 
W. Wescott and S. P. Snowman, neighbors, in separate affidavits cor- 
roborated claimant's testimony. 

S. H, Gray and S. P. Snowman, in a joint afidavit executed July 1, 1884, 
testified that when the soldier returned home, on or about July 1, 1864, he 
was very low in health, and had chills and fever and “a bad wound in his 
hand: that Dr. Page, of e and Dr. Gray, of Penobscot, Me., at- 
tended him; that he continued sick during the summer of 1864, and, in affi- 


ant's 9 was not fit for ä after that time. 
G. W. and T. J. McAllister, under date of December 19, 2 3 that 


a practic- 
t years, was well uainted with claiman 
Rather s house in ie A i wh he found ar 


ptember 10, 1864, afflant called poor th, 
chills and fever somewhat better, but had pains in the region of the spleen 
and was very sore and sensitive to the touch; that claimant told 
Page was going to procure him a discharge, which aMant Hy yea he 
on November 10, 1864, at which 


in in his left side; that afiant treated him at vari 


e had some ous times 
for oe up to 1883, and is sure that the claimant was unfit for military duty 
En October 7, 1886, the application was denied on the ground that the testi- 


mony presented was not sufficient to establish that the soldier was physically 
unable to complete his term of enlistment. physt 
Under date of October 9, 1891, claimant testified that while in the line of 
duty at the battle of the Wilderness, in May, 1864, he was severely wounded 
in the right hand; that he had been suff also fr: alarial for 


which he was treated in poi Dosp that after he had been sent to 
— 4 — Me., he was furloughed to his home to recruit, and was told to re- 
there until called for; t he was under the care of physicians for some 


length of time, but through ignorance he did not report to the proper authori- 


ties. 

John G. Eaton, Mark L. Elwell, and Moses E. Friend, selectmen of the 
town of pons Bed under date of October 9, 1891, certified that they had 
known the c) t for a period of thirty years, and that he was a man of 
truth, and they had every reason to believe that his statements were true and 


The application was again denied October 19, 1891, on the ground that the 


case was not covered by law—actof a ved March 2, 1889. 
Since that date the status of the case has not nc either by the 
introduction of new testimony or by legislation. 
Respectfully submitted. 
F. C. AINSWORTH, 


Major and Surgeon, United States Army. 
The SECRETARY OF WAR. 


To the honorable Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled: 


County of 
Hancock, State of Maine, late a private in Company thes es Maine 


He now finds 
United States Army, refuses 


against your petitioner, he humbly appeals to your honorable House and asks 
that a act may be — h for his relief; that said mark be removed 
and an honorable 28 him, on grounds that he was no de- 
serter, nor never had any intention of committing such cowardly act. He 
now humbly asks your honorable House that his request be granted, and 


our petitioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 
aes ; z : JAMES E. GRAY (aged 49 years). 


Witnesses: 

SAMUEL P. SNAUM (aged 56 years). 
Ira J. COUSINS (aged 44 years). 
STATE OF MAINE, County of Hancock, ss: 

On this, the 25th day of November, A. D. 1891, ally ap: before 
me, & justice of the , duly authorized to ter oat the above- 
named petitioner and witnesses, who on oath say they were present and saw 
James E. Gray, the petitioner, sign his name to said petition. I say that all 
and each of the above parties are well known to me to be respectable and 
credible. I have no interest whatever in the matter. My post-office address 
is North Brooksville, Howard County, Me. 

CHARLES H. PERKINS, 


{[SEAL.] 
Justice of the Peace. 


SEDGWICK, HANCOCK COUNTY, ME., November 25, 1891. 


This is to certify that we, the nndersigned citizens of Sedgwick, county of 
Hancock, State of Maine, being the selectmen of said town, say that we have 
known anå been personally acquainted with James E. Gray, of said town, 
county, and State, for a period of thirty years, and we have every reason to 
believe that the statement made by him in petition is true and correct; and 
we further say that in this community he is considered to be a man of verac- 
ity and truth. We have no interest in the matter set eta in oe petition. 


SAMUEL A. GRA ears). 
DEXTER SCHEER ( 45 years). 
MARION PEASLEE ( 55 years). 


This is to cer that we, whose names are affixed to this document, are 
citizens of ck, county of Hancock and State of Maine, and do on our 
oaths testify, depose, and : That we have known and been intimately ac- 


say 
quainted th James E. Gray, late a private in Company D, -first = 
iment Maine Volunteers, for a period of thirty years; that we have every 
reason to believe that he was no deserter from the United States Army, but 
from his own neglect and ignorance he did not report to the proper authori- 
ties when at home, sick on a furlough, which caused the mark of desertion 
against his name; we say that he isdeserving, honest, and loreal: we haveno 
interest whatever in the matter. Our post-office address is Sedgwick, Han- 


cock County, Me. + 
JOHN G. EATON (aged 46 years). 
MARK L. ELWELL (aged 54 years.). 
MOSES E. FRIEND (aged 50 years). 
STATE OF MAINE, County of Hancock, 88: 

On this, the 24th day of November, A. D. 1891, personally appeared before 
me the above subscribers, and made oath to the truth of the above statement 
by them made and subscribed. 1 say they are respectable and credible. I 
have no interest in the matter. My post-office address is North Brooksville, 


Hancock County, Me. 
GEORGE O. GRAY, 
Justice of the Peace, 
pame the reading of the report— 

Mr. PATTON said: Mr. Chairman, I do not think it is necessar 
to read the whole of the mili record in a case of this kin 
as itcomes from the Secretary of War, and I move that the further 
reading be d nsed with. F 

The CHAIRA AN. The gentleman from Indiana requests that 
the further reading of the report be dispensed with. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. It will be printed, however, in the 
RECORD, as I understand? 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the ing of 
the data accompanying the report will be dispensed with, and it 
will be printed in the RD. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The bill was ordered to be laid aside with the recommendation 
that it do pass. 

JANE ALLEN. 


The next business of the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1078) to pension Jane Allen. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directei to place on the ponu rolls, subject to the 
ions and regulations of the eral pension laws, the name of Jane Allen, of 
Ogdensburg, stepmother of Edwin W. Allen, of Company D, Eighty-third 
Regiment New York Volunteers. 


The report (by Mr. CURTIS) was read, as follows: 


granting to 
It aj poets that Jane en was the stepmother of Ed 
called. iliam E. Allen, who enlisted in Company L, Eighty-third New York 
Infantry, on so 24, 1863, and was killed in action at Wil 
6, 1864. Said soldier was born January 21, 1838, 


It is shown in evidence that the soldier regarded and treated the claimant, 

his stepmother, as if she were his own mother; that he contributed to her 

rt and ssed his intention of continuing to care for her welfare. It 

is shown that the claimant cherished and cared for the soldier during 
childhood, as if he had been her own son. 

It is alleged that the soldier left no widow or minor child surviving him, 

ang it appears thatthe beneficiary named in this bill is now about 70 years 


of age. 

Your committee returns the bill with the recommendation that it do pass 
with the following amendment: Insert after line 5 the following words: at 
the rate of 512 per month.” 


abe athendment recommended by the committee was read, as 
follows: 
Insert after line 5 the following words: at the rate of $12 per month.” 
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The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the adoption of the 
amendment recommended by the committee. 

Mr. LONG. Mr. Chairman, I do not understand this bill ex- 
actly, and I hope the chairman of the committee will make some 
explanation of it. It seems to be going a little too far. 

Ir. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, this is a case where the nat- 
ural mother of theschild diedswhen it was 2 or 3 years of age. 

Mr. GRADY. Mr. Chairman, we can not hear what the gen- 
tleman says. 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Chairman, I will 
man from Texas, and this House, the princi; 
Jane Allen, to whom this bill was inte to grant a n, 
was e e of William E. Allen. She married his father 
when the boy was quite young, about three or four vears of age, 
as stated in the report. She nursed him as if he were her son, 
as she did adaughter who was subsequently born to the father 
of this child, and the boy continued to aid her when he was 
growing up, when he was old enough. 

His stepmother, Mrs. Allen, treated him as if she were his own 


mother, and he sent her his pay when in the Army. She as- 
sisted him in every way in his ime, and she was his mother 
in action, in aff and in devotion and he returned to her. 


Precedents have been established heretofore for granting pen- 
sions in cases like this. She is now an old lady, past 70 years of 


3 no means of support. [Cries of 
ote! 
The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment re- 
by the committee. 
‘The amendment was 


—. * to. 
The CHATRMAN. e question is on laying the bill aside 
with a favorable recommendation. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. COX of Tennessee. Division, Mr. Chairman. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 114, noes 18. 

So the bill, as amended, was ordered to be laid aside with a 
favorable recommendation. 


: JEROME H. BIDDLE. 
Mr.PATTON. Mr. Chairman, I desire tocall attention to the 


bill (H. R. 3310) which seems to have been passed over. It is on 
pago 13 of the Calendar. 
e CHAIRMAN (after examining the bill). The bill is in 


order, but its title does not indicate its real nature, and probably 
that is why it was passed over. The Chair will state that the 
clerks have been unable to take these bills in regular order from 
the fact that the titles vary a good deal, and in some cases fail 
to show the real character of the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
and directed to canse the of desertion to be removed from the 
record of Jerome H. Biddle, late a 1 ment 
Kentucky Cavalry Volunteers, and cause to be issued to said Jerome H. Bid- 
dle an honorable discharge. 
The report (by Mr. PATTON) was read, as follows: 

From the record furnished your committee from the War Department it 
appears that the said Jerome H. Biddle, late of Company K, Seventh Ken- 
tucky ni, pons Volunteers, was a A ting at the of 16, in July, 
1862, and was mustered into the service August 16, 1862, e rolls of the 
——, go to show that he was a å 


eo S that W: vate (name to Jerome 
H. die), was killed in battle at Richmond. The regimen: re- 
turned fi „1883. deserted A) 20, at Rich- 
mond, The War Records his name on the of 


RECORD AND PENSION DIVISION, January 25, 1392. 

Jerome H. Biddle was enrolied in Company K, Seventh Kentucky Ca: 
July 20, TV into K 
asa 

The company muster roll for January and February. 1563, reports him 
“Corporal, deserted October 15, 1 from Camp Chase.” His name is not 
borneon rolls. tod „ The mũster- out roll ot the company, 
dated July 10, 1865, reports him “Killed in battle at Richmond, Ky., August 
30, 1882, and he is so reported on a list of casualties in the regiment for 


The com 


d tive book shows William Bid vate (name 
erome H. Biddle) Killed in battle August 21 sed oe Richmond, 
“Deserted October 15, 3 

for February, 1858, reports “De- 


pro was b captain to violate his ‘ole and 
take up arms again, but N returned — 
being no place of for the men in the State, as the rebels held all 


7 came and took possession of 
FVV Parties 

and and carried off some of his com- 
became T 


piace, advising bim to stay out 
5 0 
to 


J jr.. a brother of the a; 
10, 1887, that the soldier, W IA while, as a home was after 
Jobn Morgan, enlisted in the U: States service, but 8 


. but corresponded with comrades in the com- 
Oliver S. Moore, late sergean Com K. Kentucky Volunteer 


t, pany Seventh 
Cavalry, declared under oath, July 5, 1887, that he was Bova vce 
with the applicant and e PROE to his the 
service; thatafter the enlistment of his next eldest , William Biddle 


in 1861, the a (Jerome), then under 16 
at hone, and waa the matnstay of hi 
oe was out with home after J. 


time, and never regarded him as a deserter. 

Under date March 15, 1888, it was determined by the De; t that in- 

as much as the testimony adduced did not F ee 3 or ac- 
ns 


curacy of the charge of desertion i as the 
come within „ 
t was 30 taformed, 
testimony. 


Siet the tion must and the applican 
. m a 

thro Hon. Ty em Ie . 

In an affidavit dated October 8, 1891, the applicant testified tha 


in Company K, Seventh „At about 

tured at the battle of Richmond, Ky., August 30, 1862, and 
3, 1862; that he at once went home and remained days, 
then reported to the proper military authorities at Louisville, being 
thence to Cam Ohio, where he remained for a few days, and then re- 


and was 


— r in his affidavit of February 10, adding that 
ven s 
t's father was against his going into the service, for 

had two other boysin the Union service, and that 


eee hints ngn me from the commander of the army 
at to take him out of the Army or take him home; did not know 
whether wase ee bon tar Baty ih beeps 


1892. 


O. S. Moore, a former affiant, in an afidavit dated October 5, 1891, testified 
to the same general effect as in his affidavit dated July 5, 1887. : 

In a petition addressed to the Secretary of War, received at this Depart- 
ment 10, 1891, 47 members of the Grand Army of the Republic, some 
of whom were members of applicant's oe Ey represented applicant as a 
man of excellent character, and stated a belief that the charge of desertion 
Ine meni a and they asked that said charge be removed an honorable 

to 


discharge be issued to him. è 
On the 13th October, 1891, the soldier was informed, thro 


his attorney, 
that the visions of the act of Congress approved March 2. 1889, authoriz- 
ing the 8 of charges of desertion under certain did not 


cover his case, for the reason that he did not serve until the expiration of his 
term of enlistment, or until May 1, 1865, and it clearly shown by the 
testimony that he was not prevented from comple’ his term of service 

of disability contracted in the line of duty. ith reference to the 
matter of his ex (ot which he claimed to have in ce), it 
as added that all the men captured by Gen. Kirby Smith at the time of a 
ets capture were declared exchanged in general orders November 19, 

which were given wide publicity at the time. 


‘The status of the case has eee intro- 
duction of new e or by legislation. 
Respectfully submitted. 


F. C. AINSWORTH, 
Major and Surgeon, United States Army. 
The SECRETARY OF WAR. 


The amendment recommended by the committee in the las 
paragraph of the report was 1 to. 
The bull as amended was laid aside to be reported tothe House 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 
CHESTER F. GRANT. 


Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to the 
bill (H. R. 1336), granting an honorable discharge to Chester F. 
Grant, which seems to have been passed over. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
Snell and diteosed So correct tas exilisery Pood 06 ENE Meet ble 
. Grant, late private in Company C, Thirty-ninth Reg- 
iment of Iowa Volunteers. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Chairman, I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. i 

Mr. MARTIN. I do not wish to urge soyining against any 
gentleman’s bill, but I think this one is not in order under the 

rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill on its face simply provides for 
correcting a military record, but the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. 
HULL] states that as a matter of fact it is intended to remove a 
charge of desertion. Under that alleged state of facts the Chair 
will have the report read. 

The report (by Mr. BOWERS) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs gave ane 


under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 1336) granting an honorable Chester F. Grant, and report 
“yom the 


the military record furnished the committee by the War De ent 
that the sald Chester P. Grant wasa membr of Company 6, Thirty: 


released 6, 1863; was sent to Benton Barracks, from which place 
he is reported as having deserted in September, 1863. From the affidavit of 
Capt. D. Marsh, captain of said campan, it appears that the said Chester F. 
Grant had a wife and several children living at Adel, Iowa; that they were 
poor and in destitute circumstances; that the said soldier was an orant, 
uneducated man, with but little n military law or disci, 

From the affidavit of the soldier and comrades that while le 
camp at St. Louis he received word of the severe sickness and destitu of 
his , and he left the camp without to go to them; that one 
of his getting home; that the family was utterly 
destitute, and he remained with them to care for them. 

In view of all the facts presented, your committee believe this is a meri- 
torious case and recommend that the bill do pass. The record and affidavit 
are hereto appended and made part of this report. 


Case of Chester F. Grant, an alleged late private in Company C. Thirty-ninth Iowa 
Volunteers. 


RECORD AND PENSION DIVISION, January 22, 1892. 


ber 
that that he was en- 
rolled August 11, 1862, to serve three years, and served faithfully until on or 
about December 20, 1862, when he was captured at Shady Grove, Tenn. He 
was released March 6, 1863, and was sent to Benton Barracks, Mo., where he 
is reported to have deserted on or about September 1, 1863. He did nct re- 
turn to his command, W pon ga ae adn elmo K L 


his failure to return to the tary 
the statute for the relief of soldiers charged with desertion can not be deter- 


mined 
Maj 8 F. C. 3 
or a: rgeon, United States Army. 
The SECRETARY OF WAR. 


Marsh, is 
mer, and whose residence is Adel, Dallas County „Iowa, and whom I certify 
to be respectable and entitled to credit, and who 
en and testifies as follows: 

he was captain of 8 -ninth Regiment Iowa 


Thirty. Infantry 
Volunteers. That affiant knew Chester F. Grout, who enlisted in said com- 


y were very poor, in fact almost in destitute circ a 
Chester F. Grout served in my company, in t aforesaid, from the 
time of his enlistment until the latter part of , 1862, That he was 


captured by the rebels the latter part of December, 1862, at a place called 
‘Tennessee. h returned to 


little knowl of military law or discip. 
dier prior to the time he enlisted, and I am in no way related to him, and I 
have but little recollection of him. 

ISAAC D. MARSH. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me and in ce said Isaac D. 
Marsh on this 7th day of April, A. D. 1891. ae 
A. M. McCOLL, 


rapes Clerk of the District Court. 


district court in and for Dallas County, Iowa. C. G. D. 
Rickerson, whose age is 61 years, and whose is ofa - 
ter, and whose residence is Adel, County, Iowa, and I certiiy to 
be respectable and entitled to credence, W. being by me first duly 


That he was a member of Cpe ping B, Thirty-ninth Regiment Iowa Infan- 
try Volunteers. That he enlisted in said service in the summer of 1842, and 
that he well knew Chester F. Grout, who was a private soldier in Company 
Cof said regiment. That said Chester F. Grout was captured by the rebels 
the latter part of December, 1802. eee eee eee in the State 
of Tennessee, and my recollection is he never again returned to the 


had but little general information and but little knowledge of military law 
or discipline. and my recollection of him is that he was a man of morais 
and habits, and CCC ustrious 


man; my 
pany in the service aforesaid, he was a good soldier, and always did his d 
cheerfully. I am in no way related to said Chester F. Grout, and yet I en A 
no doubt but that his disability should be removed, and that he should be 
granted an from said service. 


e 
C. G. D. RICKERSON, 


Sworn to and subscribed before me and in my presence said C. G. D, 
Rickerson on this 7th day of April, A. D. 1891. pr a 
A. M. McCOLL, 


[SEAL] 
of District Court. 
On this 8th day of April, A, D. 1891, before me, A. M. McColl, clerk of the 
district court in and for Dallas County, Iowa, Thomas 
Ashton, whose age is 57 years, and whose occupation is 


he has | known Chester F. ut, Who was formerly a private sol- 
dier in Company -ninth Infantry Volunteers. That 
said Chester F. Grout enlisted in said service in Adel, Iowa, in the summer 


service, in the company and re; ‘oresai 
at a place called Shady Grove, in the State 


F 
of essee. 

A few days thereafter, at the battle of Parkers Cross Roads, in the State 
of Tennessee, nt was captured. That both affiant and said Chester F. 
VVV 
Mo., where we were both kept without being exchanged until 8 
A. D. 1863. That while sald Chester F. Grout was at said le at St. 

said le as a of war, and before he was ex 
he received word t some of his family, in Adel, Io’ were 
sick; he then had a wife and several c li Adel, Iowa, who were 


removed, and that he 


THOMAS ASHTON. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me by Thomas Ashton this8th day of April, 
[SEAL] A. M. McCOLL, 
Clerk of the District Court of Dallas County, Iowa. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on laying this bill aside 
with a favorable recommendation. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, where 
the question is as to granting a pension I do not rally inter- 
fere, but this seems to be a case of simple desertion. This man 
deserted, went home, and returned to his civil occupation. It is 
a clear case; there is no mistake about it. He got tired of the 
war, returned home, and went to work to take care of his 5 
He may have acted from a very meritorious motive, but itis a 
clean-cut case of desertion; and the simple question here is 
whether we shall put him back and give him a clear record, for 
the purpose of enabling him to get a pension, because this is al- 
ways the first step toward getting a pension. 

it this man gets back on the record with an honorable dis- 
charge, the next thing will be that he will apply for a n. 
If we are to indulge in such legislation we ht as well letit be 
understood at once that deserters are to have their records cor- 
rected” and made ‘‘honorable” so that they may all get pen- 
sions. There is a large class of cases 1 who are only 
technically deserters, and, as to those, I it is wise, just, and 
generous to rectify their records. I refer to the cases of men 
who, for one reason or another, are borne on the records of the 
War Department as absent without leave, but who, in point of 
fact, were detailed on some duty, or were sick in the hospitals, 
or in some way failed to kee eir records technically correct. 

In such cases I am dis to give them the benefit of every 
doubt and to have those records made in accordance with the 
real instead of the apparentfacts. Butwhere, asin thisinstance, 
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we have a plain case of aman leaving the Army, deserting, I 
think it is a good case to let alone. This man took his cho ce; 
let him stand by his choice. Do not punish him; but do not re- 
ward him. Let him stand by the option which he made at the 
time. That should be our rule, and this is as good a case to 
make a precedent on as any that we shall probably have before 
us during the present session. 
Pe „Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Kentucky has the 
floor. 

A MEMBER. Perhaps the man went into the Army by mis- 
take.” [Laughter.] 

Mr. CAR As the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALKER] got some of his remarks into the RECORD. [Laugh- 


ter. 

Ne. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. It is suggested that prob- 
ably this soldier went into the Army by mistake. Perhaps he 
did; but, having discovered the mistake, he rectified it by going 
home. Not being a prophet, he did not foresee the harvest day 
of pensions that was to come, and he thinks now that he then 

e another mistake, and he would like us to rectify itfor him 
so that he may come in and get a pension. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman, I do not know anything 
about the merits of this particular case, but it occurs to me that 
inasmuch as we have been engaged here for the last twenty-five 
years in correcting mistakes made about that time, he might nat- 
urally think that it would not be too late for him to come in. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kenno: Thatmay be, and he has 
reason to think so, because, if there is any kind of mistake that 
this House has been in the habit of correcting freely it is the 
„mistake of the men who, not foreseeing the day of pensions 
that was coming, quit the Army before their time. A great 
many men who actually deser have been put back by Con- 
gre upon the army rolls. That, however, has doubtless bsen 

one in ignorance, for I do not believe that Congress has ever 
done it deliberately. 

It does seem to me, though, that no matter with what party we 
may nave served in the past or under what circumstances, all of 
us should desire to keep the pension roll as far as possible a roll of 
honorable soldiers who performed honorable service, and who 
are receiving for that service the consideration that comes from 
the taxes of the whole people. Every time a deserter is put upon 
the roll it tends to destroy the good seeting of the country toward 
all the pensioners and to make the people feel the burdens of 
taxation more heavily than they other would. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say to the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] and to this House that the 
Committee on Military Affairs in considering these questions of 
the removal of charges of desertion has not been igal in rec- 
ommendations of this kind. We have rejec a great many 
more cases than we have reported favorably. 

The gentleman from Kentucky says that this case presents 
nothing peculiar. That may be true; yet it has these features: 
This man was a paroled prisoner awai ng orders, possibly to be 
exchanged and go to the front, but while in the camp at St. 
Louis he received word that his wife and children were danger- 
ously sick and that they needed his attention at home. He was 
an ignorant man and a poor man; he went home; his child died; 
his wife was an invalid, as the testimony clearly shows (it seems 
not to have been printed in the report). 

He went home and went to work right there where he was 
known; where his comrades had enlisted with him. He sup- 
gars his family by renting a piece of land, raising crops upon 
t, and selling them. He worked as best he could to support his 
family, waiting to be ordered to the front. Now, I wish to sub- 
mit to the House that there must have been something peculiar 
in this case from the fact that when provost-marshals were scat- 
tered all over the North, raking it as with a fine comb to get 
men fit for the service, this man’s case appealed to them to such 
an extent that he was left there with his family during all that 
time; was never notified that he was exchanged; was never or- 
dered to go to the front. 

A MEMBER. Perhaps he kept out of the way. 

Mr. HULL. He was there (as these men swear who served 
with him) on the open prairies of Iowa, working for the support 
of his family. 

This case is a just one, if a just one can come before Congress. 
Ido not believe that there is any man on this floor, whatever 
may have been his education and advantages, who, if he received 
word that his wife and children were suffering and likely to die 
from disease, would not go to his home and help take care of them 
under such circumstances, especially if he was simply resting in 
a parole camp. It appears to me that any member of this House, 
under those circumstances, would have n a deserter. 

Mr. MEREDITH. I would like to ask the gentleman a ques- 


tion for information. It was necessary for this man to get a pass 
aa this ae oarnp ee he left? 

Mr. Š suppose it was; but it would probably have 
taken some time to ae it p 8 

Mr. MEREDITH. He must have been a man of sufficient in- 
telligence to know that he must procure a before leaving. 

Mr. HULL. That is my impression. This man lives in my 
district, but I do not know anything about this case except as 
the evidence discloses it here. 

A MEMBER. Was he ever ordered to the front? 

Mr. HULL. No. sir. Every commissioned officer of his com- 
pany has sworn to the statement of facts which is set out briefly 
in the report. 

Now, as to the question of desertion, there were many cases of 
willful desertion where men were in hiding and could not be 
found; but this man was at his home all the time after leavin; 
camp, supporting his family by his work. Henever was notifi 
that he had been exchanged; he never was ordered to report at 
the front. This is all I care to say. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, I am not 
criticizing the Committee on Military Affairs. In such a caseas 
this the committee examines the testimony and reports it to the 
House, and the House has to pass upon the report of the commit- 
tee. All I know of this case is from the report. 

Everything the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL] has said may 
be true; yet it does not change the substantial nature of this case. 
A soldier enlists; whether or otherwise, he makes a certain 
contract. If he performs that contract he is entitled, should he 
be wounded or contract disease, to a pension. If he violates the 
contract and deserts, he stands upon the same footing as a man 
who did not enlist; he ceases to be a soldier and becomes a citi- 
zen, no more entitled by a correction of his record to obtain the 
advantages of military service than any poor citizen who may be 
suppres his family by his labor. 

e principal and ical distinction between the soldier and 
the ordinary citizen lies just here. The citizen stays at home, 
supporting his family, ing only the risks of civil life, and re- 
ceiving neither bounty nor pension; the soldier takes the dangers 
of war, its risks of wounds and sickness, which, if incurred, give 
him the advantages of the pension laws. 

Now this man, according to the statement of the gentleman 
from Iowa, isnot entitled to rank with the soldiers who performed 
their contracts. He violated his contract; he became a deserter; 
he is not entitled to have his reeord changed except upon consid- 
erations of charity. 

The simple question submitted by the gentleman from Iowais 
shall we, from mere motives of charity, put a poor man in a le al 
condition to obtain a pension? This soldier has no other claim 
than any other poor man. Now, this man does not come within 
that latter class. He is admitted to have been away from the 
Army, according to the gentleman’s own statement, by the news 
of the sickness of his wife and children, and stayed away from 
1863 to the end of the war. 

Mr. HULL. But the gentleman mistakes my statement en- 
tirely. I said that he went home to take care of his family as a 
paroled prisoner and had the impression that whenever his serv- 
ices were needed he would be sent for after he was exchanged. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I understand; but the 
fact is that he never got back to the Army at all. 

Mr. HULL. He never was called for. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. That was not necessary. 
He knew his duty. 

Mr. HULL. He was a paroled prisoner, and was in his home 
all the time. He made no effort to hide himself. 

Mr. HOUK of Ohio. Where would he goif he returned to the 
Army? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Ways back to his com- 
pany, of course. I do not think that any y who ever served 

the Army ever had any doubt as to where he should go if he 
wanted to find the place. The person who was in doubt where 
to go was the gentleman who did not want to go at all and did 
not want to find out where to go. 

But that is all I desire to say on this question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The question being taken on laying the bill aside with favor- 
able recommendation, on a division (demanded by Mr. HULL) 
there were—ayes 71, noes 56. 

So the bill was laid aside, to be reported to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 


ROBERT CASEY. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1292) for the relief of Robert Casey. 


1892. 
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The bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
tend directed to 3 esertion standing on eee e 
Robert Casey, late a private in Company G. Second Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry. 

The report (by Mr. BOWERS) is as follows: 


y pri 
Infantry, May 14, 1861, and served for about two Ta 
until October 30, 1862, be a year and five months nearly, when he was sent 
to the h tal; was transferred in November, 1862, to Summit House Gen- 
eral Hospital. It further appears that the soldier's family, consisting of 
wife and four children, all small, were in destitute circumstances; that dur- 
her husband's enlistment one of her children died and another was born. 

Being without means of support the wife went to Summit House Sirs ag 
and persuaded her husband to leave the 8 and he did leave, getting a 
oe een Fairmount Iron Works, and from that time supported her 
an > 

In view of ali thecircumstancesof this case the committee recommend that 
the bill be amended by adding the following words: Provided that no pa; 
or emolument shall become due by virtue of this act subsequent to May 10, 
1888. and recommend that the bill as amended do pass. 


PETITION OF ROBERT CASEY. 
To the honorable the Senate and the House of Representatives 
of the United States of America in Congress assembled: 
Your petitioner, Robert Casey, whose post-office address is New Castle, in 
the county of Lawrence and State of Pennsylvania, respectfully represents 
that he was color corporal in Company G, Second Karmes (Troy) New York 
Volunteer Infantry; that at the battle of Second B Run, in 1 petitioner 


was and sent to the Summit House Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa., and 
had had no pay for six months from the Un! States in pay for his sery- 
ices as a so. „and while in said hospital his wife came from Troy, N. Y., 


with four small children, and had noincome of any kind except her own labor 
and the es of afflant, which he had not received for six months as afore- 
said. He, therefore, without leave, left said h tal went to work to 
e his family, in Fairmount Ro Mill, elphia, Pa., and is now 
ge ed “deserter ” on the rolls in the Adjutant-General’s Office, Washington, 
D. 


He most respectfully asks your honorable dies to pass an act removing 
the Gere e of desertion from his record, in order that justice may be done 
him and his children may have an honorable name hereafter. 

And he will ever pray, etc., 

ROBERT CASEY 


STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
Lawrence County, 88: 

And now, to wit: 

A 2, A. D. 1890, personally appeared the above-named Robert Casey, 
who, duly sworn, saith that the statements set forth in the above peti- 
tion are true to the best of his knowledge and belief. 

{[SEAL.] J. H. GILLILAND. 

Prothonotary. 


Case of Robert Casey, late private Company G, Second New York Volunteer 
Infantry. 


RECORD AND PENSION DIVISION, 
January 22, 1892. 


Robert Casey was enrolled as a private in Company G, Second New York 
Volunteers, 14, 1861, for two years, and served faithfully until October 
30, 1862, when he entered the regimental hospital with _Phlegmon and diar- 
rhea. He was transferred November 1, 1862, and on the 15th of the same 
month was transferred to Summit House General Hospital, West 
3 5 tal there aj 8 — i ie sie hy A 

e o ere Appears opposite his name the wi de- 
serter, but the date of desertion is not shown. 

The company muster-out roll, dated Troy, N. Y., May 26, 1863, shows him 
to have been as a deserter May 10, 1863. 

No application for removal of the charge of desertion has been filed in this 
ee eee t by the soldier, but the following testimony in his behalf has been 
mted: 


Sarah Casey, aged 54 years, wife of the soldier, in an affidavit dated A t 
30, 1890, declared under oath that during the term of her husband’s enlist- 
ment one of her children died and one was born; that be without means 
of su she went to Summit House Hospital, Philadelphia 


m to support 
Works, Philadelp hy fees and his tami: Affiant 
further declares that it was through her fault that the soldier left the service. 

Peter Hart, 70 years, father of the last affiant, under date September 
15, 1890, declared under oath that some time about the early part of Mrs. 
Casey came to his house at Brier Hill, Ohio, with four small children and in 
destitute circumstances; that he took care of her and the children for some 
considerable time, and finally rs her money to go back to Troy, N. V.; 
that some time after he received a letter from her asking for help and he 
sent her 85, and that the next he heard of her was that she me to Phila- 
delphia and persuaded her husband to leave the hospital, her c ren being 
in want, she unable to support them, and the soldier having received no pay 
from the United States for six months. 

The above affidavits were forwarded to the Department through Hon. 
Charles C. Townsend, M. C., and on the 23d of September, 1890, that gentle- 
man was informed that in the absence of any application and sworn state- 
ment by the soldier, and of any testimony te: to controvert the affidavit 
of his wife, the case appeared to be one of willful desertion, and the charge 
eer could not be removed or a discharge be issued under existing 

aw, 


Since the date of that communication the status of the case has not been 
changed either by the introduction of new testimony or by legislation. 
Respectfully su tted. 
AINSWORTH, 


F. C. 
Major and Surgeon, United States Army. 
The SECRETARY OF Wan. 
WAR DEPARTMENT, Washington City, September 23, 1890. 


our communication of the 17th instant (received to- 
obert Casey. late member of Company G, Second New 


Sin: Referring to 
fay), in the case of 


York Infantry Volunteers, Iam directed by the Secretary of Wartoinform 
you as follows: 
The record shows that this soldier was enrolled on May 14, 1861, to serve 


two years; was admitted to a hospital at Philadelphia, Pa., on November 15, 
1862; and is reported on the records of that hospital as having “deserted” 
(date of desertion not being stated). Subsequent to his desertion (which 
oce probably in November or December, 1862) he did not return to hos- 
ital or to his command, although he owed service until May 26, 1863, when 
is 8 was mustered out of 
The davits filed by T. B. Mor, of New Castle, Pa. 
ed your letter). set forth that t soldier, at the instance of his wife, 

eft the hospital and service in order to work in the Fairmount Iron Works, 
because he had not received his pay from the Government for several months 


past. 

In the absence of any application and sworn statement from the soldier, 
and of any testimony tending to controvert the recent affidavit by his wife, 
it appears to be a case of willful desertion, and the charge can not be re- 
moved, or a discharge issued, under existing law. 


Very respectfully, 
75 “ý F. C. AINSWORTH, 
Captain and Assistant Surgeon, United States Army. 
Hon. CHARLES C. TOWNSEND, 
House of Representatives. 


(which accom- 


NEW CASTLE, LAWRENCE County, PA., Seplember 19, 1890. 
ADJUTANT-GENERAL NEW YORK: 


Sin: In 1861 a regiment of volunteer infantry went to the front under the 
name of the Second ent (Troy) New York Volunteer esta ted wil 
you please inform me what number this regiment had in the Uni States 
service. Information is wanted by our Congressman, C. C. Townsend, in his 
etfort for removal of charge of desertion by Congress. 

Please reply at once. 

Respectfully. 
T. B. MORGAN. 


NEW CASTLE, PA., September 23, 1890. 


Sin: You will see by the inclosure that Robert Casey belonged to 3 
G. Second Regiment New York Volunteer Infantry; he enlisted in “A 
1861, for two years; that at the time he left the hospital at Philadelphia, 
the fall of 1 after the battle of Second Bull Run, where he was , he 
had but a few months to serve to complete his term of enlistment. 


Peet T. B. MORGAN. 

Hon. C. C. TOWNSEND, M. C., 

Washington, D. C. 

Mr. HARRIES. Mr. Chairman, this is a case very similar in 
its details to the one that we have already acted upon. It is a 
a clear case of desertion, and it does not seem to me right that 
we should pass such bills. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment recommended by the committee. 

The amendment was adopted. 

The question being taken on laying aside the bill with a fav- 
orable recommendation, the House (on motion of Mr. MILLER) 
divided, and there were—ayes 66, noes 54. 

So the bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 

JOHN VAN FOSSEN. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1662) removing the charge of desertion against John Van Fossen. 

The bill is as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto. That the charge of desertion against John Van Fossen, 
Second Re; ent Missouri State Militia Cay- 


late a private in Company B, 
alry Volunteers, now standing in the office of the Adjutant-General of the 
Army, be, the same is hereby, removed, he ha afterwards reénlisted 


in Company M, Ninth Iowa Ca and received an honorable discharge 
therefrom after the close of the late war of the rebellion; and the Adjutant- 
General of the e hereby authorized and directed to issue to said sol- 
dier an honorable h: from said first- named regiment; and said charge 
of desertion shall not be held or considered as depri said soldier from 
8 a pension on account of any disability incurred in said flrst- named 
service. 


The report (by Mr. PATTON) is as follows: 


fully report: 8 
John Van Fossen ( 18 Teen) was enrolled Jan 21, 1862, at Water- 
loo, Mo.; was mustered bruary 1, 1862, at — a Mo., to “serve 
dur in Missouri,” in Capt. Tark’s Com: B, Second Missouri 
State Militia Cavalry. The military record shows that there are no muster 
rolls of said company on file covering the period from the date of enrollment 
of this soldier to An? 30, 1862," and that on the muster roll of the company 
75 Ae and June, 1862, he is reported po’ 3 with ae But his name 

oes not appear on any subsequent records o: mpany B, nor can any rec- 
ord of his dise be found. re 

The record, acopy of which is attached to this report, further certifies that 
on July 28, 1863, John Van Fossen was enrolled, and on November 30, 1863, 
mustered in to serve three years in Company M, Ninth Iowa Cavalry. and 
served in that organization until February 3, 1866, when he was mustered out 
of service, having served two years and six months. It appears from evi- 
dence presented to the War Department that in the winter of 1862 said Van 
Fossen was taken with the measles, took cold, was rendered unfit for service, 
was examined and given a certificate of disability for discharge, and went 
home without waiting for his discharge, thinking the certificate was all that 
was needed; that he never thought of such a as deserting, and as soon 
as his health became better he enlisted and served faithfully. 

In view of all the facts, the committee recommend that the bill do pass. 


Case y John Van Fossen, late private 2 B, Second Missouri State Militia 
‘avalry, and late private Company M, Ninth Iowa Cavalry Volunteers. 


Areport in this case was furnished the Committee on Military Affairs, House 
of Representatives, on House bill No. 3554, Fifty-first Congress, tirst session, 
February 6,1890. Follo is a copy: 

John Van Fosan (aged 18 years) was enrolled January 21, 1862, at Water- 
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und was m at Alexandria, Mo., to serve 
Missouri 


1, 1862, 
k's Company B, Second 
ag ce ae Ae oo covering the period 


8 th in Missouri,’ in n Ge t. 
e War 

suring the wax in Mi Cap 

“There were no muster rolls of said 

from the date of enrollment of this soldier to 


On the muster roll of the com: C 
‘absent with leave,” Dut his name does mot Missouri Stave Mil „ 
or records ot te Militia Cavalry, on file in 
0 e search has failed to discover any record of his 
aon dat 1 enrolled, and on November 30, per] 
mustered in to serve three years in Company M, Ninth Iowa Cavalry, and 
served in that eee 1866, when he was mustered 


5 ore presented to this 
charge ot desertion (im 


B. Minsourt E State Militia, to wit: 

On February 9, 1882, John Van Fossen testified that he is the identical 
enlisted in ent in the winter 

measles and took cold, causin; siren 


order ged . a baie for ; that there was some dela; 3 

as he was sick and anxious to get home, he left with- 

waiting for for it: t that after at home some months he became 

‘somewhat better,’ and about the last of July, 1868, in Company M, 
Ninth tena Cavalry. 

“On June, 1883, an Fossen forwarded a blank form of ‘certificate of dis- 

ability for on which 3 

thatI have 


„ and performing 
— —— tot debility cause rinsed by an attack of rubeola since 
Risi enlistment, which renders him unabſe to endure the fatigues of a soldier's 


„„. T. KIMMEL, 
Assistant Surgeon (2d M. S. M. ay 
“This certificate is withoutdate and comprises all that is borne on the blank 


On June 11, 1885, Van Fossen stated that in 1862he contracted lung disease 
measles, 


asa uela of qq 
— Hoe! State Cavalry were consolidated he 


Was examined ‘on, of regiment, prono: 
and Ernan a Arte: nee of Agb for harge, and he would have been 


he had stayed a day or two! F 
was young and i orant of military cei ee certificate of dis- 
ability was all t he needed, he went October or No- 
vember, 1862, and remained there until his 


enlistment in the Ninth Iowa 
, 1863; that ‘it was not my intention to desert from the Sec- 
1 ave thought of such a thing, and I 
am sorry that no and dischar; 

“The several 4 „ desertion 


a against 
this soldier have denied | this office on the that, as he enlisted 
eos — Ninth Iowa — — ut having ved a from the 

5 tia Ca , he became a deserter from the latter 


ceeding four 

and for that reason the 

1889 (section 3), 3), afford n> relief in this case. 
“A Te this case was also furnished the Hon. M. H. Ford, of the 

House tee on Military Affairs, on March 15, Pein — connection with 

2 House bill (number not stated). Fittieth first session, introduced 

for the relief of this soldier, inviting attention to the report furnished on 


Apri 10, 1885.” 
e — above embraces the matter of a prior report to the House 
Affairs, 9 12, on House bill No. 4993, 


P Tne satus or Y 1 ie has ‘undergone no ce the date of the last 
report furnished by the 5 


F. C. AINSWORTE, 
Major and Surgeon, United States Army. 
The SECRETARY OF WAR. 
The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
5 Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


Chairman 
The CHAIRMAN. For what purpose does the gentleman 


Mr. BAILEY. I desire to ask the gentleman from Indiana to 
continue in Committee of the Whole, for I am satisfied there is 
no quorum present, and I have no desire now nor never have had 
to make that tin Committee of the Whole. But if we rise at 


Mr. MARTIN. I withdraw the motion for the present. 
The CHAIRMAN (Mr. CARUTH in the chair), The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 
MRS. JENNIE VAUGHAN. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2425) granting a pension to Mrs. Jennie Vaughan. 

‘The bill is as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc.. That 


The report (by Mr. JOLLEY) is as follows: 


‘The Committee on Invalid amen, to whom was referred 
2425) 99 


53 years 
the ot city of Pantin as and red ne ronan: In the year 1858 she was 
to W. Rowe Baxter. 

William Rowe Baxter died June 16, 1864. He was mustered into the United 
States service on ber 1, 1862, as . — — 
ment Minnesota Volunteers, and was at the battle of Guntown, Miss. 


on June 10, 1864. 
han was pensioned as the widow of William Rowe Baxter 
death until her marriage to Thomas Vaughan, January 


Effie Baxter, minor child of William Rowe Baxter, received a pension as 
his minor child from January 16, 1869, until June 22, 1876. 


Jennie Va 
now in str financially, and has no one upon whom 
. 
Your committee recommend that the bill be amended by . 
rds the words “ to,” ren germ 


we emote ting 
to” “thé,” on line 2 of the printed bill, and that the words * 
45 of this act ” be added at the end of the bill, and that the Dill 

The CHAIRMAN. The first question is on agreeing to the 
amendments 5 by the committee. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Chairman, would it be in order to ask to 
have these amendments again reported? 

The CHAIRMAN. The amendments will be again read. 

The amendments were read and adopted. 

The bill as amended was laid . be reported to the House 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 

CAROLINE E. QUIGG. 

The next on business on the Private Calendar was the 
bill [H. R. 1 ligean eee e Quigg, for- 
merly C. Elizabeth HARTE SA emy nurse in the late war. 

The bill was read, as f 


Be it enacted, 9 —— ä Secretary ot the Interior be, and he 3 


authorized and Lenk pi TOR ae gat perma a ety iy Bi gee 
ee ee ty C. Elina! Henry, an army nurse in the late war, at the 
ra’ per month, 


The report (by Mr. JOLLEY) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill Œ R. 
msion to Caroline E. „submit the 


Caroline E. Qu: formerly Caroline „Was h nurse and in 
the emplo; of the United Sta tates from August, 1861, to , 1864, and em- 
loyed at Point, Donaldson, Mound City, M: and on the 
boat Woodford, and other she was a 


She is 59 years of age, and suffers from strangulated hernia, brought on 
= in the 26 service, for which she has constantly worn a truss and has 
undergone several surgical ip ge since 1863. Her husband is old and 
and she is to pay off a on his farm by serving as a 
nurse. She does not receive a pension at the present time. She was em- 
ployed — P. E. Yates, matron military hospital, Cairo, III., and has no com- 


F recommend the passage Of the bill. 

Mr. MEREDITH. Isimply want to say that if we are going 
to pension these nurses there ought to be a general bill so that 
they may all be treated alike. I do not see any reason shown by 
this report why we should this woman, who is seeking 
to pay off a mortgage on her husband's farm. My friend from 
Kansas [Mr. SIMPSON] tells me there are a great many mortgages 
on the farms in his State, and I do notfind any bills here author- 
izing the e paymant of mortgages in my own State or in any other. 
So I say if we are going to pension these nurses let the commit- 
tee bring Jaano gineal bill instead of having these individual 
bills come in so often. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 


LEWIS LANE. 
The next pension business on tho Private Calendar was the 
bill (H. R. 3204) to pension Lewis Lane. 
The bill was as follows: 
ett., That the . 
eee — C — — 


3 Hempstead County, Ark., who served as second tot t. 
Hoo's company. Fist First Regiment Drafted Militia, Indian war, 1 
5 gaze persion as is allowed by law for service in the war of 


The report (by Mr. WILSON of Missouri) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill R. 3204) 
8 t nto Lada have the same, 3 


the War Departmen 
e e of the bill for his relief the claimant states 
that he years — £ 


of poor upland, * 


eee eee 
The claimant's . ä 
Beavers and James H. Jones, citizens of Hempstead County, Ark. . 


There are many precedents for the proposed your 
— this case to be bak exceptionally meritorious one, respectfully 


1 pd by adding tne i e beneficiary's name, so that it will 


1892. 
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to. 


The amendment recommended by the committee was om 15 
e 


The bill, as amended, was laid aside to be repo: 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


SAMUEL J. BOLING. 
The next pension business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 1093) granting an increase of pension to Samuel J. Boling. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre of the Interior and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to pay Samuel J. „late a so anon the Second 
— ent of Indiana Volunteers, in the war with Mexico, a pension 

TFC war. 


he report (by Mr. WILSON of Missouri) was read, as follows: 


The 5 on Pensions, to whom ping referred the bill a. R. 1093) in- 
the pension of Samuel J. Bolings, have considered the same, and 


report as follows: 
"he ¢ claimant was a private in Company D, Second Indiana Volunteers, 
and served from June 20, 1846, to of pet mo 9, "1846, in the war with Mexico. 
He is now receiving the pension of 


month, provided by the act of Con- 
gress, approved Jan 29, 1887, for survivors of the war with 
Ta lis petition for an of his on, or den gyre bay a 
69 years old, without y or other means of ‘sw t, and rr foot 
jent u his small pension for the maintenance 8 
and crippled wife. He further states that he is entirely helpless from age and 
an affection aR: the limbs, causi distortion of the same, 
Dr. C. O. Moore, of Louisvill 


le, 
unable to do a day’s work by reason of chronic articular 


that he (the claimant) owns no 
‘The 9 's residence is Idi Campbell street, Lo 
Your committee, upon d of the facts and 


preceden! CCC 
mending ate passage. 

The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House, with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 


WILLIAM BURROUGH. 


Mr. MARTIN. Lask the committee to listen to a request by 
the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. TERRY] for us con- 


the, pa oin ot 


sent to take up a bill to pension a man who is now 97 years of age. 
Sts CHA AN. The gentleman from Arkansas will present 
uest, 


Mr. TERRY. Iask unanimous consent to take up the bill H. 

R. 6214, to grant an increase of pension to a veteran of the war 
of 1812, "who is now 97 years old, and if the Government is going 
to do thing for him it had better be about it. 

The C . Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Arkansas? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was , as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the of William Burrow, of Crawford Coun 
Ark., veteran of the war of 812, be, and the same is hereby, increased to 
per month. subject to the conditions and limitations governing 3 

The report (by Mr. WILSON of Missouri) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6214) 
genug an increase of pension to William Burrough, have considered the 


and report: 

The claimant served in the war of 1812 as a private in Capt. S. Griffith's 
company of Mississippi militia, and he is now pensioned at ** —- 
under ee ee laws providing pensions for the survivors of 

sa iat that the t is now about 96 years old, inte feeble 
e ri physically and in needy circumstances. 
There are precedents for increasing the pensio: ns of aged and needy sur- 
vivors of the war of 1812, and your committee, sonering this a proper case 
for relief, respectfully recommend the passage of the bill with an amendment 
ba Bee pened of pension at B90 per month; also by changing the spelling of 
the beneficiary’s surname to Burrough. 


The amendment re repote ay by the committee was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was laid aside. to be reported to the House 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 


WILLIAM A. BIRCH. 


r The next pension bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 4043) gea nting an increase of pension to William A. Birch. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc. That th f the Interior be, and he here’ 
authorized and directed to pay to William A. Birch, & 23 
monthly pension of 840, in lieu of the amount paid 2282 asa survivor 3 the 
Mexican war under pension certificate numbered 18089, said payment to be 
made subject to the rules and regulations of the pension laws. 

The report (by Mr. WILSON of Missouri) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill R. 4043) 

granting an increase of pension to William A. Birch, have the 
same, and respectfully re as follows: 

The claimant was a private in Company F, Sixteenth United States In- 
fantry, and served from April 5, 1847, to August 5, 1848, in the war with Mex- 
ico, or is now in receipt of a pension at $8 per month on account of said 


reason of eyesight, rheumatism, and wounds received since the Mex- 
eA can no longer tain himself man * 

R. B. G l assistant surgeon United States testifies 
Pant Bay pont snag henge E EE EAS peed ed by 


catarrh, d 
eral ee the he result of pneumonia and advancin as to be unab to 
labo: 8 is now 65 eo 8 

Frederick Barthel and Louis We of Louisville, Ky., also tes- 
tify to the claimant's disabled condit and also that he and his family are 


pension for support. 
aiter ETRAS. E. J. Polk, A. S. Wilts and fifteen other prominent citizens 


eg eee wo ET F of the bill, and vouch for 
the worthin nd the ess of his statements. 
Your co. believing the bl tobe meritorious, returna the 


same, recommending its 
Amend by fixing Tate to be allowed at 820 per month. 
The amendment 1 by the committee was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was laid aside to be reported to the 
House with the recommendation that it do pass. 


NANCY E. RENFRO. 


The next pension business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3202) to pension Nancy E. Renfro. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre of the Interior be, and he is h 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll the name of Nancy 
deceased, who served in Capt. Otey's Con Ete Fon the witha? Reni, 

ece W 193 — 0 s Com: , from the State o 
Creek S38, aac pl — 


the same as is allowed by law 
to the widows oft the 3 the war of 1812. 


The report (by Mr. WILSON of Missouri) was read, as follows: 
The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3202) 
a pension to Nancy E. Renfro, have considered the same and re- 


as follows 
t's late husband, William P. 


to the identity of 
about 70 years of 
ly dependent upon her own efforts 


There are many precedents gri, the allowance of the relief prayed for, and 
your 6 believing the bill to be a meritorious one, respectfully re- 
recommending its passage. 


The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with the 
recommendation that it do pass. 
JANE A. WARD. 


The next pension business on the Private Calendar was the 
bill eB 712) granting a pension to Jane A. Ward, widow of D. 
A 


The pill was read, as follows: 


Beit enacted, eic., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, ve 
thorized and directed to place upon the pension roll, subject to the 


sions and limitations of the general ee laws, the name of Jane A. weg 
widow of D. A. Ward, n F, Fourteenth 

Volunteers, in the by bend of the su uently a captain in the 
Twenty-fifth t of United States’ Infantry, and was mustered out un- 
der the act of 1871, and pay her a pension at the rate of $15 per month, in- 
stead of $8, which she is now receiving. 


The report (by Mr. HARRIES) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
712) granting an increase of pension to Jane A. Ward, submit the following 


los A. Ward served asa private in Company I, First Wisconsin Volun- 
teers, from April 21, 1861, to Sg, Syphon be 2i, aot 2 a sergeant and subsequently 
second lieutenant in pee pcr Akre — Infantry, from No- 
vember 11. 1861, to July as gobo ay Com soo Bs) United 
States Colored’ Troops, and Com; nil sani E, Fifty-ti United States Colored 
FF 81, 1803; as ca: ‘ninth 
Janot 3 3 3 and Twen nited States try from July 
28. 1 to Jan 71. 
It is alleged tha that this soldier suffered from malarial fever in Jul , 1863, and 
the record shows his resignation accepted Jul 1868, he 3 un 1 = Tey 
by reason of having suffered for ten months Teak cae e rec- 


ord also shows him wounded at battle of Corin 5 3, 1862, n lett arm 
also “injured 


and side, not serious.“ in back hip in assault on Vicks- 
burg, 19 and 22, 1863." 
This 80 "Nor never aj for 


pension. He died January 7, 1887, at Bellevue 
ty, Nee hav: been admitted to 

from “sarcoma.” It is claimed that 
a debilitated condition 


of the system from fever in theory is not claim ofthe 
by the medical 1 of the Pension Bureau, and hence the claim of the 


ificates have been filed, signed i Spats different ms who have em- 
o character of persons, 

of the claimant to the soldier and the efficient service 

55 by him are certified under 8 by Gen. Edward S. Bragg, ot Wis- 


nsin, 
r. T. F. Mayham testifies that Mrs. Ward's mother is 80 and —— 
as to compel claiman 


therefore u 5 subject of charity.” 
In view of the Geta ty that the soldier's death from cancer may have 
been a result of incurred in the 


pass, with the following amendm 
at 11, strike out the word Wüfteen and insert in lieu thereof the word 
The amendment reported by the committee was agreed to. 
The bill was laid aside to be reported to the House with a fa- 
vorable recommendation. 
Mr. MARTIN. I move that the committee do now rise. 
The motion was to. 
The committee ly rose, and Mr. RICHARDSON 5 
resumed the chair as S tempore, Mr. DOCKERY, from 
the Committee of the hole use, reported that that Commit- 
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tee had had under consideration sundry bills on the Private Cal- 
endar, and had directed him to report the same to the House with 


various recommendations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the title 
of the first bill reported from the Committee of the Whole. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A be (H. R. 723) granting a pension to Sarah L. Henderson, with an amend- 
ment. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The Clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 5, strike out the word“ twenty and insert the word twelve; so 
as to read twelve dollars per month.’ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment. 


The question was taken; and the Speaker pro tempore an- 
noun that the ayes seemed to have it. 
Mr. BAILEY. I demand a division. 


Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, in view of the fact that itis now 
almost the hour at which, under the limitation of the rule, the 
House will adjourn, and, it is perfectly evident that we can not 

all those bills to-night even if we had a quorum here, I rise 

or the purpose of asking unanimous consent that the previous 

question be considered as ordered on each of the bills reported 

to the House by the Committee of the Whole, together with the 

amendments; and that being done, I will then move that the 
House adjourn. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent that the previous question be considered 
as ordered on each of the bills reported from the Committee of 
the Whole 207 5 with the several amendments. 

Mr. MARTIN. To the engrossment and third reading. 

Mr. BAILEY. Ishall be compelled to object, unless the gen- 
tleman from Indiana will allow a reasonable time for debate. 

_ The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas ob- 


jects. 
Mr. BAILEY. Ido not want to debate at all, but somebody 


else mp 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will call attention to 
the fact that under the rules of the House, when there has not 
been debate before the previous question is ordered upon a bill, 
thirty minutes is allowed for debate in the House. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The Chair will remember also, in this con- 
nection, that the report has been read in every case, which is in 
the nature of debate. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. If that be considered debate, of 
course there will be no further debate. 

Mr. BAILEY. I did not fully understand the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana. a 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will again state the 
request. The understands the gentleman from Indiana to 
ask unanimous consent that the previous question be considered 
as ordered upon the bills which have been reported from the 
Committee of the Whole 

Mr. MARTIN. And the amendments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Together with the amendments 
which have been recommended in each case, to the engrossment 
and third reading of the bill, and upon their passage. 

Mr. BAILEY. Now, Mr. Speaker, the inquiry I desire to 
make is, will we be allowed thirty minutes’ debate on each bill? 

Mr. DOCKERY. It has always been held that the reading of 
are is in the nature of debate. Itis debate. Therefore, if 
further debate is desired, it must be by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then I am perfectly willing that the gentle- 
man from Indiana shall have unanimous consent to consider the 
previous question as ordered on each bill if we may have ten min- 
utes on each side for debate oneach bill. I have noidea that the 
ten minutes will be consumed. 

Mr. MARTIN. I have no objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. The gentleman may include in his roquen for 

tponement, the further request for debate upon each bill, if 
e desires to do so. 
Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I will do that. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Ten minutes on each side. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires to make a 
correction, in this: that under the present rules of the House 
the gentleman can gay move for the previous question upon the 
engrossment and third reading of the bills. He moves the pre- 
vious question also upon the passage of the bills. The motion 

will have to be for the previous question upon the engrossment 
and third reading of the bills; and then a motion can be made 
for the previous question on the of the bills. 

Mr. BAILEY. Pending that request for unanimous consent 
I desire to ask that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. KILGORE] be 
excused from attendance here to-night on account of sickness. 

There was no objection. 


Mr. DOCKERY. I would suggest tothe gentleman from Texas 
that the previous question be considered as ordered on the en- 
grossment and reading of the bills. That is adistinct pro 
osition under the rules. This action hav been taken, it will 
then be in order to move the previous question on the passage of 
the bills; and be igs that he can arrange for debate. 

In other words, when the previous question has been ordered 
upon the e of the bills, under gs that have heretofore 
obtained, it brings up the bills for consideration on any day that 
they may be called up. Therefore, Lask that the previous ques- 
tions be considered as ordered on the engrossment and third 
Bera o the bills. 

Mr. MARTIN. I ask unanimous consent that the previous 
question be considered as ordered on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bills. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
asks unanimous consent that the previous question be considered 
as ordered on the bills which have been reported from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, together with the amendments, to extend 
to tee engrossment and third reading of the bills. Is there ob- 
jection? 

Mr. BAILEY. That still leaves them open for debate? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It does not apply to the passage 
of the bills. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then I understand that debate will be per- 
1 by the gentlemen in charge of the bills. If so, Iwill agree 
to that. 

Mr. MARTIN. Ihave no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? [After a 
pause.] The Chair hears none. Under the rules of the House, 
the hour of 10:30 having arrived 

Mr. DOCKERY. The previous question has been ordered on 
the engrossment and third reading of the bills. Now, I desire 
to ask that by unanimous consent the previous question be con- 
sidered as ordered on the passage of the bills. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that the gen- 
tleman can not carry the previous question to the passage of the 
bills. The gentleman can only have it ordered to the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bills. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The previous question has already been or- 
dered on the engrossment and third reading by unanimous con- 
sent. 

Mr. TRACEY. You can do anything by unanimous consent. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Now, I ask unanimous consent that the pre- 
vious question be considered as ordered on the e of the 
bills, with the right of ten minutes debate on each bill on either 
side. [Cries of“ That is . 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Chair does not so understand 
the rule. The Chair thinks you can not carry the previous ques- 
Hon any further than the engrossment and third reading of the 

8 


The hour of half past 10 o'clock having arrived, the Chair de- 
clares the House adjourned until 12 o’clock m. to-morrow, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. VAN HORN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 
the bill (H. R. 5829) granting a pension to Elizabeth Bowden. 
(Report No. 768.) 

By Mr. CURTIS, from the same committee, the bill (H. R. 
6106) granting a pension to Lydia M. Kennedy, sister of Abram 
Kennedy. 0 rt No. 769.) 

By Mr. BUTLER, from the same committee: 

A BR ar 3165) granting a pension to Orinda Leach. (Re- 

rt No. 0 
TEK bill (H. R. 3167) restoring the pension of Sallie M. Swigart. 
(Report No. 771.) 

By Mr. SNOW, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: A 
bill 1 5 772 granting a pension to Ellen Miles Brown. (Re- 

rt No. 

P y Mr. MARTIN, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

A bill (H. R. 5958) for the relief of Elizabeth Carpenter, with 
an amendment. (Report No. 773.) 

A 11400 R. 5477) to pension Martha A. Beerbower. 
No. 774. 

By Mr. PICKLER, from the Committee on War Claims: A 
bill (H. R. 3903) for the relief of William Doyle and the legal 
representatives of Hudson Cooper. (Report No. 776.) 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered to 
the Clerk and laid on the table, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. N) granting a pension to Mrs. B. Jennie Mur- 
ray. (Report No. 775.) 


(Report 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committee was discharged from 
the consideration of the following petition; which was referred 
as follows: 

A petition of Samuel Snyder, for removal of the charge of de- 
sertion—the Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. HEMPHILL: A bill (H. R. 7358) to amend sections 
727 and 729 of the Revised Statutes, relating to the District of 
Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL (by request): A bill (H. R. 7359) to pro- 
vide for remodeling and main the public bathing beach 
on the Potomac River, in the District of Columbia—to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 7360) to authorize the con- 
struction of a wagon and motor bridge over the Missouri River 
at St. Charles, Mo.—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HARVEY: A bill (H. R. 7361) to amend an act enti- 
tled ‘‘An act to grant the right of way to the Pittsburg, Co- 
lumbus, and Fort Smith Railway Company through the Indian 
Tory, and for other purposes ”—to the Committee on Indian 


By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 5 ee 
for the appointment of representatives from the United States to 
the Columbian Historical Exposition at Madrid in 1892—to the 
Committee on Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7363) to remove 
the limitation in the payments of arrears of pensions—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: A bill (H. R. 7364) to grant to the State 
of Iowa a certain pond known as Rice Lake, in the said State, in 
5 the purpose of drainage to the Committee on the Pub- 

c 8. 

By Mr. HAYES of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 7365) to authorize the 
Illinois and Iowa enc. and Terminal Companies to build a 
bridge across the Mississ ppl River at Moline, Ill.—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BUNTING: A bill H. R. 7366) to reduce the duty on tin 
ced and taggers tin, and to repeal paragraph 209 of an act en- 

itled An act to reduce the revenue and for other purposes 
to the Committee on Waysand Means. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: A bill ice R. 7367) to construct an ad- 
ditional story to the ponie building at Cedar Rapids, Iowa—to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 7368) to prevent carriers en- 

ed in interstate commerce from limiting their common-law 
iability as common carriers—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL (by request): A bill (H. R. 7369) to in- 
corporate the East and West Washington Traction Railway Com- 
pany of the District of Columbia—to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, 

By Mr. HALL: A bill (H. R. 7370) for the free coinage of gold 
and silver upon equal terms and for the issue of coin notes—to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 


By Mr. CAPEHART: A bill (H. R. 7371) to remove the charge | 


of desertion from the military record of Robert E. Morrow—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7372) for the relief of Israel B. Smith—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 7373) for the relief of L. E. 
Bowen—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. OWENS: A bill (H. R. 7374) for the relief of Isaac De 
Witt—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SEERLEY: A bill (H. R. 7375) granting a pension to 
Mary Hollis—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7376 ) to amend the military record of Sam- 
uel Racy—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
By Mr. SMITH of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7377) ting apen- 
sion to Mrs. Henrietta Capoot and William T. Jaccard, jr.—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STOCKDALE; A bill (H.R.7378) for the relief of the 
estate of Landon L. Lea, of Amite County, Miss.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 


XXIII— 40 


By Mr. WARNER . A bill (H. R. 7379) for the relief 


of Charles Conley to t mmittee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7380) for the ben- 
fit of the administrator of E. B. Treadway, deceased, late of 
8 Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WI MS of Illinois; A bill (H. R. 7381) for the re- 
lief of William P. Fowler—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 7382) for the re- 
lief of the estate of Vincent Armistead, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7383) for the relief of Mary N. Westmoreland, 
of Obion County, Tenn., formerly of Lauderdale County, Ala.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7384) for the relief of Francis Wilkes, of 
Lauderdale County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7385) for the relief of Cassa Simpson, of 
Lauderdale County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 


Also, a bill (H. R. 1200) for the relief of William R. Beckham, 
of Lauderdale mayi Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 7387 


3 the relief of the estate of James 
L. Holland, deceased, of Lauderdale County, Ala.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7388) for the relief of John Jones—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7389) for the relief of the estate of Haywood 


Peeden—to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of ctufie XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALEXANDER: Petition of certain citizens of North 
Carolina, relating to the fictitious selling of farm products—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ATKINSON: Petition of Mount Union, Springfield, 
and Lathrop Granges, encouraging silk culture, to prevent gam- 
bling in farm products, and to prevent the adulteration of food 
and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BANKHEAD; Papers in the claim of Moses Camak, 
of Walker County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BEEMAN: Petition of Rachel McMullen, of Hills- 
boro, Scott County, Miss., praying for relief to the Committes 
on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Ania Rushing, of the same place, for relief—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BELKNAP: Petition of South Boston and Paris 
Granges, to prevent gambling in farm products and to prevent the 
adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency, 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: Petition of Five Points Grange, en- 
couraging silk culture and to prevent gambling in farm products— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitioa of the same body, extending free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body,for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts discredit- 
ing legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

Surrency. 

By Mr. BRANCH: Papers in the claim of Dan Valentine, 
Hertford County, N. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, memorial of Ann L. Alexander, of Beaufort, N. C., widow 
of William Alexander, praying for the passage of House bill 
2703—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Virginia: Petition of certain citi- 
zens of Pulaski, Va., opposing the opening of the Columbian Ex- 

ition on Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Columbian 
exposition. 

Also, petition of certain pastors of sundry churches, for the 
nne, purpose—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Ex- 
position. 

By Mr. BUSHNELL: Resolution of the Board of Trade of 
Arcadia, Wis., in favor of the reduction of lettér postage to 1 cent 
per ounce—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
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Also, remonstrance of the Wisconsin Indian Association against 
the e of the bill for the removal of the Ute Indians from 
Colorado—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, protest of John Lockwood, of Dane County, Wis., against 
the re or modification of the import duty on barley—to the 
Co ttee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRNS: Petition of citizens of Perry and Madison 
Counties, Wis., asking the passage of a bill 8 1 options to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CAMINETTI: Resolutions of Miners and Farmers’ con- 
vention, requesting that mineral lands in the Yosemite National 
Park be segregated therefrom—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolutions of the same body, requesting that mineral 
lands in Yosemite Park be segregated therefrom—to the Com- 
mittee on Mines and Mining. 

Also, resolution and memorial of the same body, praying for 
such legislation by Congress as will promote develop- 
ment and put into effect the report of the Corps of eers, 
United States Army, appointed to investigate the mining-débris 
question in California, under the provision of act of Congress— 
to the Committee on Mines and Mining. 

By Mr. CASTLE: Memorial in favor of a reclassification of the 
ip service—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

8. 

By Mr. COGS WELL: Petition of J. P. Putnam, that the met- 
ric system shall be used in the customs service exclusively to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. COOMBS: Petition of underwriters and merchants of 
Baltimore, Md., for establishment of telegraphic communication 
along Virginia Beach from Cape Charles north to Assateague— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. COVERT: Petition of W. D. Eccleston and others, for 
free delivery of mails in country places—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. COX of New York: Petition of citizens of Ellenville, 
Ulster County, N. Y., against opening the World’s Fair on Sun- 
day—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. CRAIG of Pennsylvania: Petitions of U. B. Smiley, 
pastor, and of the United Presbyterian Synod, of Pittsburg, for 
closing the World’s Exposition on Sunday—to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. CROSBY: Petition of Granby Grange, encouraging 
silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, extending free delivery of 
rural —to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CULBERSON: Petition for the relief of Mrs. Alphy 
Jane Smith—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: Memorial of the National League of Mu- 
sicians of the United States against the competition of army and 


navy and fo bands—to the Committee on Labor. 
By Mr. DOAN: Papers and documents in the case of Winfield 
8. ett, private b 


to remove charge of desertion—to the 
Committee on Mili airs 


aT Affairs. 

By Mr. DOCKERY: Two petitions of Washington Grange, 

No. 603, of Missouri, as follows: to prevent gambling in farm prod- 

ucts and for pure food—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

1 petition for pure lard—to the Committee on Ways and 
eans. 

Also, petition to prevent contracts discrediting legal-tender 
currency—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. DUNGAN: Petition of Westland Grange, of Westland 
Ohio, for free delivery of mail in rural districts—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. J 

By Mr. DURBOROW: Two petitions in regard to reform 
spelling bill—to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of District Assembly, No. 47, Knights of Labor, 
in regard to opening the World’s Fair on Sunday—to the Select 
Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of Mary J.Cross for pension—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ENLOE: Petition of Cullen C. Argo for relief, and af- 
fidavits of Jarrett ha and J. A. Teague in support of same— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GEISSENHAINER: Petition of citizens of New Bruns- 
wick, N. J., in favor of legislation to amend the laws on immi- 
gration and naturalization—to the Select Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GILLESPIE: Petition of 19 citizens of Butler County, 
Pa., concerning laws of immigration—to the Select Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GORMAN: Petition of A. R. McRae and others, of 
Grand Rapids, Mich., in favor of the Washburn-Hatch antiop- 
tion bills—to the Committee on Agriculture. 


By Mr. GRADY: Papers in the claim of Duncan McCormice, of 
Cumberland County, N. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GROUT: Petition of Guiding Star and Eagle Granges, 
encouraging silk culture, to ee gambling in farm products, 
and the adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rora mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

5. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of 
Vermont, for Sunday closing of the World’s Fair—to the Select 
Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. HALLOWELL: Petition of Keystone Grange, to pre- 
vent gambling in farm products, and to prevent adulteration of 
pure food and 8 the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rurai 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- . 

Aleo, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts discredit- 
ing legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARTER: Two petitions of Washington Grange 753, 
of Ohio, upon sub as follows: to prevent gambling upon farm 
der dsc and in favor of silk culture—to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture, 

Also, petition to prevent contracts discrediting legal-tender 
currency—to the Committee on Banking and ncy. 

Also, petition for free delivery of rural mails—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post- X 

Also, petition in favor of pure food—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of Maple Ridge Grange, encour- 

ing silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products—to the 

mittee on Agriculture. $ 

Also, 7 of the same body, to prevent the adulteration of 
food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, protest of the New York State Hop Growers’ Association, 
against any reduction of the McKinley tariff on hops—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAYES of Iowa: Petition of citizens of Scott County, 
Iowa, against repeal of duty on barley—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of Rainbow Lodge, Farmers’ Mutual Bene- 
ficial Association, of Muscatine, Iowa, in favor of the Bland bill 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HERMANN: Protests from Oregon against the repeal 
of the duty on Canadian barley—to the Committee on ret ore 
ture. . 

Also, petition of people of Coos Bay, Oregon, for increase of 
salaries to life-saving service crews—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions of Astoria Chamber of Commerce, of Astoria, 
Oregon, favoring the Nicaragua Canal—to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of Indian war veterans, of Umpqua Chapter, of 
Roseburg, Douglas County, Oregon, for a land bounty to Indian 
war veterans—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, three petitions of Goshen G No. 101, of Oregon, on 
subjects as follows: To prevent gamb in farm products, in 
favor of silk culture, and for pure food—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, de of farmers in Lane County, Oregon, favoring the 
option bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: Petition of G. P. M. Carty and 25 other 
citizens of Rush County, Ind., for an amendment to the Consti- 
tution and laws relating to citizenship—to the Select Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania: Petition of 75 citizens 
of Montoursville, Pa., and Abraham Lincoln Council, A. O. U. 
and M., in favor of amending the naturalization laws of the 
United States—to the Select Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Ward Grange, No. 600, of Pennsylvania, in 
favor of prohibi contracts discrediting legal-tender cur- 
rency—to the Committee on Banking and 8 80 

Also, petition of Shippen Grange, No. 902, of Pennsylvania, 
against adulteration of food, against preventing silk culture, and 
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against gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of same body, against adulteration of pure lard— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of same body, in favor of free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8 

Also, petition of same body, to prohibit contracts discrediting 
legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Also, petition of 200 citizens of Lycoming County, Pa., in favor 
of the passage of House bill 401, relative to immigration and im- 
portation of aliens, etc.—to the Select Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, four hundred petitions, signed by over 23,000 citizens of 
the counties of Lycoming, Clinton, Tioga, and Potter, Pa., ask- 
ing amendment to N and naturalization laws and for 
the better protection of erican labor to the Select Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HUFF: Petition of citizens of Westmoreland County, 
Pa., signed by 5,415 persons, earnestly petitioning ress to 

rohibit the opening on Sunday of any exhibition or Columbian 
Exposition where United States funds are expended—to the Se- 
lect Committee on the Columbian ition. 

Also, petition of citizens of Westmoreland County, Pa., rela- 
tive to and favoring the passage of House bill 40i—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. J 

Also, petition of Highland Grange, encouraging silk culture, 
to prevent the adulteration of pure food and drugs—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, extending free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts discred- 
og legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitionof O. S. Cary Grange, encouraging silk culture, 
to prevent gambling in farm prođuctsand the adulteration of pure 
food and to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tenderturrency—to the Committee on Banking 
and 1 

Also, petition of the same body, for pure: lard lau- to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio: Petition of 225 citizens of Cleve- 
land: Ohio, praying for the enactment of a law restricting immi- 
gration to this country, and also, of the addition of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution relative to the right of States to grant 
the right of suffrage to persons other than citizens—to the Select 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Bo ye LESTER of Virginia: Petition of citizens of Pittsyl- 
v County, Va., against the removal of the Southern Ute ine 
dians—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: Petition of Z. M. Patterson and 28 
others of the county of Spalding, Ga., to support the Hatch op- 
tion bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LODGE: Petition of H. L. Hyson and 59 others, of 
Lynn, Mass., for regulation of immigration, naturalization, and 
citizenship—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

Also, petition of J. Pickering Putnam, for the adoption of the 
metric system—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

By Mr. LONG: Petition of N. Stanford and 26 others, of Rob- 
ertson County, Tex., favoring the Hatch option bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of R. L. Gunter and 20 others, of Robertson 
County, Tex., favoring the Hatch option bill—to the Committee 
on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of C. H. Bradley and 24 other citizens of Sher- 
man County, Tex., in favor of pure-food bill—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of C. H. Bradley and 24 others, of Sherman 
County, Tex., in favor of pure-lard bill—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

petition of C. H. Bradley and 24 others, in favor of in- 
creased compensation to fourth-class postmasters—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MCCLELLAN: Petitions of Sugar Grove, Blue River, 
Greenfield, and Thorn Creek Granges, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, to prevent the adulteration 
of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 


Also, petition of same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. McK AIG: Petition of Liberty Grove, to prevent gam- 
bling in farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, e contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MIL EN: Petition of Cushnoc and Litchfield 
Granges, extending free delivery of rural mails—to the Commit- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of same body, for a pure-lard law—to the Com- 
mittee on pide i and Means. 

By Mr. O’FERRALL: Resolutions and petitions, in favor of 

ure food, from W. C. Alther and 29 others, of Clarke County, 

a., and of F. Estes Kline and 12 others, of Van Clus, Frederick 
County, Va.—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of George A. Copp and 22 other citizens, of Shen- 
andoah County, Va., for regulating „ fictitious farm 
products to the Committee on culture. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri: Petition of Johana Hunnecke, 
for recognition of service as an enrolled Missouri militiaman— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition for a bill to pension ery Schroeder, Com 
A, Thirteenth Regiment Missouri Enrolled Militia—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of John Broesamle, Pompny K, Fifth Regiment 
United States Relief Corps, Missouri Volunteers, to accom 
a bill to amend his military record—to the Committee on - 
invite © t), petition of M t Grosshoff, fi 

request), petition of Margaret Grosshoff, for a pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 5 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania: Petition of the Commer- 
cial Exchange, of Aggy cae expressing the opinion that House 
bill 2699 and Senate bill 1757, as far as future dealings are con- 
cerned, should not bə , but favoring the stopping of mere 
gambling in commodities—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PAYNTER: Petition of Townley H. Bellomy, askin 
that a pension be granted him—to the Committee on In 
Pènsions. ° 

By Mr. PEARSON: Petition of J. H. Arnold and 43 otherciti- 
zens of Monroe County, Ohio, praying for the ge of House 
se a the Select Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 

Also, petition of Daniel Truax and 57 other citizens of Monroe 
County, Ohio, praying for the passage of House bill 401—to the 
Select Committee on ration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition, of G. W. Hamilton and 66 other citizens of Mon- 
roe govort oo praying for the passage of House bill 401—to 


the Select Committee on tion and Naturalization. 
Also, two petitions of Liberty Hill Grange, No. 1078, upon the 
following subjects: To prevent gambling in farm products and 


e 
in favor of silk culture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, in favor of pure lard—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition for the free delivery of rural mails—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post- 5 

Also, three petitions of Liberty Hall Grange, No. 1087, upon the 
following ape ides To prevent gambling in farm products and 
in favor of silk culture and in favor of pure lard—to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, in favor of free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Roads. 

By Mr. PENDLETON: Petition of citizens of Wellsburg, 
Brooke County, W. Va., in regard to'a bill introduced by WIL- 
LIAM A. STONE, relative to immigration to the Select Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. ~ 

By Mr. POWERS: Memorial of citizens of San Pedro, Cal., 
regarding the exercise of suffrage by aliens in the United 
ee the Select Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of East Sandwich Grange, No. 
139, Massachusetts, to prevent the adulteration of foods and 
api, itn the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of East Sandwich Grange, No. 139, Massachusetts, 
urging the of House bill 395, defining lard and imposing 
a tax thereon—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of East Sandwich Grange, No. 139, Massachusetts, 
to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on 


Also, petition of East Sandwich Grange, No. 139, Massachusetts, 
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for the free delivery of mails in rural districts—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of East Sandwich Grange, No. 139, Massachu- 
setts, for the encouragement of silk culture—to the Committee 


on Arami an: 
Ry r. RICHARDSON: Paper in the claim of A. M. Walker, 
of Monroe County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. RUSK: Resolution of the Merchants and Manufactur- 
ers’ Association of Baltimore, Md., asking the continuance of 
the Bureau of American Republics—to the Committee on For- 


ie = Affairs. EDE 


Mr. SCULL: General affidavit in the case of Mar 
bert, mother of Isaac N. Dibert, of Company D, One hundred and 
forty-second chs ote Pennsylvania Volunteers—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Mary L. Dibert, mother of Isaac N. Dibert, 


late of Company D, One hundred and forty-second Regiment 
Pe lvania Volunteers, for relief—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 


By Mr. SNOW: Petition of citizens of Illinois and Indiana, in 
favor of the passage of the antioption bills—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

y Mr. SPRINGER: Two petitions, one by the Typogra hical 
Union, No. 177, of Springfield, Ill., and the other by the Typo- 
graphical Union of acksonville, asking restriction of immigra- 
3 the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 

on. 

Also, petition of Westrope Grange, No. 1675, of Illinois, to pre- 
vent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. STEWARD of Illinois: Petitions of the Baptist, Evan- 

lical, and Oangreganona Churchs, of Plainfield, III., for clos- 

the World's Fair on Sunday—to the Select Committee on the 
Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petitions of Waltham and Pomona Granges, toencourage 
silk culture and to prevent the adulteration of pure food and 
drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

rR petitions of the same bodies, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on aeae and Means. 

By Mr. STOCKDALE: Papers in the claim of Landon L. Lea, 
of Amite County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: Petitions of Dexter Grange, en- 
couraging silk culture and for a pure-lard law—to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, extending free delivery of ru- 
ral mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. STORER: Petition of H. L. Thornton and 31 other 
members of the Builders’ Exchange of Cincinnati, for the passage 
of an amendment to the Constitution prohibiting State appropri- 
ations for sectarian purposes—to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

By Mr.WALKER: Petitionsof Hopkinton and New Braintree, 
encouraging silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm prođucts, 
and prevent the adulteration of food and drugs—to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, entending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WARWICK: Petition of citizens of North Lawrence, 
Ohio, favoring the Stone immigration bill--to the Select Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizens of Chippewa Township, Wayne County, 
Ohio, in favor of the Washburn-Hatch bill—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

y Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: Petition of William Moseley, 
jr., administrator of estate of Temperance Moseley—to the Com- 
mitteee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: Petition of William P. Fowler, 
for the removal of charge of desertion—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Edward R. Chapman, for relief—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts: Petitions of Framing- 
ham and Ashland Granges, encouraging silk culture, to prevent 

bling in farm products, and to prevent the adulteration of 
oods and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


SATURDAY, March 19, 1892. 


The House met at12o0’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
Mr, HENDERSON of North Carolina, by unanimous consent, ob- 
tained leave of absence for three days, on account of sickness. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the special order for 
this 3 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That Saturday, March 19, 1 beginning immediately after the 
re; of the Journal, be set apart for tributes to the memory of Hon. Pres- 
ton B. Plumb, late a Senator from „und that the Senate resolutions 


Kansas, 
remain on the Speaker's table until that day. 


Mr. McMILLIN. I ask unanimous consentfor the postpone- 
ment of the 9 85 order for half an hour. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Say fifteen minutes. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I accept the suggestion of the gentleman, 
and ask unanimous consent that the special order be > postpone? 
for fifteen minutes, as the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. STON], 
at whose request the ial order was made, has not arrived. 

The SPEAKER. e gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that the consideration of the special order be post- 
poned for fifteen minutes. In the absence of objection that order 
will be made. 

PRIVATE PENSION BILLS. 


Mr. MARTIN. I rise to make a request for unanimous con- 
sent connected with the legislation of last night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MARTIN. I ask unanimous consent that the bills acted 
on and favorably reported to the House by the Committee of the 
Whole lastnight be considered by unanimous consent, the amend- 
ments reported from the Co ttee of the Whole agreed to, the 
bills regarded as engrossed and read a third time, and that on 
next Saturday, immediately after the reading of the Journal, un- 
til the hour of 2 o'clock, these bills shall be considered, the pre- 
vious question being regarded as ordered on the pene of each 
bill, and ten minutes being allowed on each side for debate. 

The SPEAKER. What is the condition of those bills now? 
[A pause.] The Chair understands from the Clerk that the pre- 
vious question has been ordered on the engrossment and third 
reading of the bills. 

Mr. MARTIN. I ask unanimous consent that that be consid- 
ered as 95 8 2 already taken place. 

The SPEAKER. It would be best that the gentleman put his 
peopost oe in writing, as the Chair is not sure that he under- 
stands it. 

Mr. DOCKERY. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MARTIN] 
will allow me to supplement his request with this statement: 
Last evening the previous question was considered as ordered on 
all these bills to their engrossment and third reading; and at 
that point the House adjourned. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rules that is as far as the pre- 
vious question can be ordered. 

Mr. DOCKERY. As I understand, the gentleman from Indi- 
ana now asks unanimous consent that the previous question be 
considered as ordered on the pasaga of these bills, reserving the 
right of ten minutes’ debate on each side upon each bill, and that 
the consideration of the bills be resumed next Saturday imme- 
sivas after the reading of the Journal and continued until 2 
o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that next Saturday, after the reading of the Jour- 
nal and up to the hour of 2 o’clock, be devoted to the considera- 
tion of the bills reported to the House last night from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole under the special order, and that the previ- 
oe ee be considered as ordered upon the final passage of 

e bills. 

Mr. KILGORE. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. KILGORE. I wish to make a parliamentary inquiry. 
The previous question was by unanimous consent ordered on 
these bills last night up to the engrossment and third reading. 
That I believe is as far as the previous question can be ordered 
upon motion. 

The SPEAKER. That is as far as the previous-question can 
be ordered under the rules. 

Mr. KILGORE. Now, I make this inquiry: Until the o 
tion of the previous question has been exhausted, can the 


ra- 
hair 


entertain a propo Tan for ordering the previous question on the 
passage of the 


ills? - 
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The SPEAKER. There can be no motion of that sort made. 
The request was for unanimous consent. 

Mr. RE. Can the Chair entertain a request for unan- 
imous consent to do that? 

TheSPEAKER. It is very hard to answer that question. The 
House can do almost anything by unanimous consent. Under the 
rules, however, the previous question upon these bills, in the 
stage in which 1 when reported from Committee of the 
Whole, could only be ordered so as to include the engrossment 
and third ing. When the operation of the previous question 
under that order is exhausted the previous question can be de- 


manded on the final passage. The gentleman from Texas objects 
to the request for unanimous consent. ê 
Mr TIN. I ask unanimous consent that the considera- 


tion of these bills be set down for next Saturday immediately 
after the reading of the Journal and until the hour of 2 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana submits his 
request in another form; it is that next Saturday, immediately 
after the reading of the Journal and up to the hour of 2 o’clock, be 
devoted to the consideration of the bills reported to the House 
yee ane from the Committee of the Whole. Is there objec- 


on 
Mr. KILGORE. I object. 
FUNDING ACT OF ARIZONA. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The other day I called up for con- 
sideration (to which objection was then made) the bill (H. R. 
5499) to amend an act entitled An act approving with amend- 
ments the funding act of Arizona,” approved June 25, 1890. I ask 
now that the House consider that bill, with an amendment which 
I believe will obviate the objections made the other day. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill which will be read. 

e Clerk read as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That section 3 of said act be amended toread as follows, 


namely: 
“PAR. 2041. Sec. 3. Said bonds shall be issued as near as practicable in de- 
nominations of $1,000, but bonds of a lower denomination, not less than $250, 
Said bonds shall bear interest at a rate to 
be by said loan commissioners, but in no case to exceed 5 per cent per 
in gold coin of the United States, on the 
and July in each year, at the office of the Territorial 
bank in the evel ~ New York, in the State of New York, 


serves 


and when and where payable, and shall be by on- 
ers, and shall have seal of the Territory ed thereto, and counter- 
pn Ae Territorial treasurer, and bear offi and shall be 


th and credit of the Territory is hereby pled; for the payment of said 
W H pa . s. 


bonds and the interest thereon, as pod pii 
pee That all acts or parts of acts in conflict with this act are hereby re- 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of this bill? 

Mr. OTIS (to Mr. SMITH of Arizona). Offer your amendment. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I will make the amendment as soon 
as it is in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection to the present 
consideration of the bill. 

Mr. OTIS. I object unless an amendment is made to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. An amendment can not be made until the 
bill is before the House. 

Mr. OTIS. Then I will have to object. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It is the understanding that the amendment 
will be made. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I move to amend in line—— 

The SPEAKER. The bill is not before the House; the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. OTIS] objects. 

— — SMITH of Arizona. I have said an amendment will be 
made. 

Mr. OTIS. If an amendment is made, I withdraw my objec- 
tion; otherwise I can not. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I say I will make the amendment. 
If my word is not good before the House 

Mr. OTIS. Allright. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection, and the bill 
is before the House. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. In lines 18 and 19 this bill provides— 

The principal of said bonds shall be made payable in gold coin of the 
United States or its equivalent. 


I move to amend that clause by striking out the words gold 
coin of the United States or its equivalent“ and inserting “‘law- 
ful age Oy the United States.” 

Mr. OTIS. All right. = 


Mr. HOLMAN. So that the bill will make but one change in 
the poses. law; and that will be to make the interest payable 


semiannually. 

Mr. OTIS. I wish to ask whether the bill as now proposed to 
be passed will simply alter the old law to the extent of making 
the interest on these bonds semiannual, instead of annual? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. That is all the change in the old law. 

Mr. OTIS. All right; I have no objection. 

The amendment of Mr. SMITH of Arizona was agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and it was accordingly read the third time, and 


On motion of Mr. BUSHNELL, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

On motion of Mr. BANKHEAD, the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds was discharged from the further consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 7219) to improve the reserve bordering 
on Whitington avenue, on west branch of Hot Springs Creek, 
Hot Springs, Ark.; and the same was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

RAILROAD THROUGH MENOMONEE RESERVE, WISCONSIN. 

Mr. LYNCH. Lask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the bill (H. R. 5133) to authorize 
the Marinette and Western Railroad Company to construct a 
railroad through the Menomonee Reservation, in the State of 
Wisconsin. 

The SPEAKER (before the reading of the bill was concluded). 
The hour has now arrived for the special order, which was post- 
poned by unanimous consent for fifteen minutes. 

Mr. LYNCH. I ask unanimous consent that three minutes 
more be allowed for the consideration of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Kansas [Mr. FUNSTON] 
has charge of the special order. 

Mr. NSTON. I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER. It requires unanimous consent, or some 
change of the order which was made. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Ihave no objection to postponing the special 
order for a short time, if the House is willing. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I ask unanimous consent that the special or- 


der be med for five minutes. 
Mr. STON. Iwill give the gentleman from Wisconsin 
fifteen minutes. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Say five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BACON. I object. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I ask the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Bacon] to withdraw his objection long enough to enable 
me to make a correction in the rules, which have to be printed. 

Mr. LYNCH. We are almost through this bill, and to finish 
its consideration now will save a good deal of time. y 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope there will be no objection to allowing 
a few minutes longer—say five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Thegentleman from New York [Mr. BACon] 
has demanded the regular order. A motion can be made to post- 
pone the special order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move that the special order be postponed 
for five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that this bill can not 
be finished in five minutes. 

Mr. MCCREARY. Lunderstand that the gentleman from Kan- 
sas is willing to allow fifteen minutes’ extension; and I suggest 
to the gentleman from Indiana that he move to postpone the spe- 
cial order for that length of time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Very well; I will make that motion. - 

Mr. BACON. & parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. Is that 
motion in order except by unanimous consent? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the bill called 
up by Mr. LYNCH. . 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? = 

Mr. BACON. I object. 

THOMAS H. CARPENTER. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of the bill (S. 614) to 
authorize the restoration of the name of Thomas H. Carpenter, 
late captain Seventeenth United States Volunteers, to the roll of 
me Army, and providing that he be placed on the list of retired 
officers. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I object. 
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CORRECTION OF A RULE. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I rise to suggest that a 

correction be made in one of the rules of the House, which be- 
- comes n in order that the printing of the rules may b2 
had at as early a date as possible. 

If the Chair will notice the language of Rule XV, clause 1 of 
thatrule, he will find that the close of that clause, after providing 
the manner in which the roll shall be called, contains the fol- 
lowing language: 4 

And thereafter the Speaker shall not entertain a request to record a vote 
or announce a pair. 

The words ‘‘or announce a pair” are manifestly an error in the 
rule, as will appear by reference to the language of Rule VIII, 
which provides, in paragraph 2, as follows: 

2. Pairs shall be announced by the Clerk, after the completion of the sec- 
ond roll call, from a written list furnished him, and signed by the member 
m the statement to the Clerk, which list shall be published in the REC- 
ORD as a part of the Vege get 8 the names ot those 
not voting: Provided, That shall be announced but once during the 
same legislative day. 

Now, the words in clause 1 of Rule XV, “or announce a pair,” 
are directly in contradiction of this preceding rule, which pre- 
scribes the time when pairs shall be announced, and I therefore 
ask unanimous consent that these words be stricken from that 
clause of the rule. 

I will state that the question has been before the Committee 
on Rules and they agree that these words should go out. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I will make this statement, Mr. Speaker, 
that this is a duplication of the provision as to the announcement 
of pairs, which has been, by accident, included not only in this 
rule, but in the rules of former Houses. The correction my col- 
pre PE from Tennessee suggests should be made. It was an over- 

ight in the original draft of the rules. 

Tho SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the words referred 
to by the gentleman from Tennessee will be stricken out. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


WILLIAM BURROUGH. 


Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to call 
up for consideration the bill (H. R. 6214) to grant an increase of 
pension to a veteran of the war of 1812. This bill was favorably 
considered in the Committee of the Whole last evening. 

The SPEAKER. It will be read, subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the pensionof William Burrow, of Crawford County, 
Ark., veteran of the war of 1812, be, and the same is hereby, increased to 
per month, subject to the conditions and limitations governing pensions. 

The committee recommend the following amendments: 

Strike out 0“ and insert ‘830 per month,” also correct the spelling of 
the name to Burrough. Amend the title to correspond. 

Te ARER The Clerk will read the report accompany- 

e 2 
. RICHARDSON. I would ask the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas if that report was not printed in the RECORD this morn- 


ing? 
Ar. TERRY. Yes, sir; this is a bill that was favorably rec- 
ommended by the Committee of the Whole last evening. 
Mr. BURROWS. Let the report be read, subject to si iin 
The report (by Mr. WILSON of Missouri) was read, as follows: 
The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6214) 
gran an Looted of pension to William Burrough, have considered the 
Sethe claimant served in the war of 1812 as a private in Capt. S. Grimth’s 
of Mississippi militia, and he is now pensioned at 88 month 
eral laws providing pensions for the survivors of war. 
The fone f shows that the claimant is now abont 96 years old, in feeble 
FTF. of aged and needy sur- 
5 war of 1812, and your committee, belie’ this a proper, case 
poli or the rate of pension at 220 per r — 1 . 
epelera ciary’s surname to Burrough. ` 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
Mr. BERGEN. I would like to ask the gentleman who calls 
this bill up if this man was loyal during the late war? 
git RY. This old man was not in the late war; he was 
too old. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. But he was loyal, at all events, in the war 
he was in. 
Mr. DOCKERY. The 8 from New Jersey did not 
hear the selina read, which states that he is 97 years old. 
Mr. BERGEN. That would make him only about sixty at the 
2 of the late war, and there were many men of that age in the 
rmy. 
Mr, TERRY. This has been already favorably acted upon by 
the Committee of the Whole. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
There being no objection, the bill was considered, the amend- 


ments severally agreed to, and the bill, as amended, ordered to 
be engrossed and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was 


accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

The title of the bill was amended to conform. 

On motion of Mr. TERRY, the motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. KILGORE. I wish to withdraw my objection to the re 
quest of the gentleman from Indiana for the consideration on 
aon 1 of the bills passed last night in Committee of the 

ole. 

Mr. MARTIN. Now I renew my request. 

‘The SPEAKER. The Chair will again submit the request 
of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. MARTIN], which is that on 
next Saturday, immediately after the reading of the Journal, the 
House proceed to the consideration of the bills reported last 
night from the Committee of the Whole, to continue such con- 
sideration until the hour for the special order, which is 2 o'clock. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, SOUTH DAKOTA. 


Mr. PICKLER. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 444) granting to the State of South Da- 
kota certain sections of land the county of Yankton for the 
1 5 0 of an asylum for the insane, to correct an act approved 

une 16, 1880, attempting to make such t to the Territory of 
Dakota, and for other purposes. The bill has been unanimously 
reported from the Committee on Public Lands, and there can be 
no objection to it. : 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. We want to understand the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be reported by the Clerk, after 
which the Chair will ask if there be objection to its considera- 


tion. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be ut enacted, etc., That for the purpose of correcting a mistake 
of Co: approved June 16, 1805. in the description of the land therein de- 
scribed, section 36 in township numbered 94, north of range numbered 56 
west, in the county of Yankton, State of South Dakota, be, and is hereby, 
ted to the State of South Dakota for the purpose of an asylum for the 


SEO. 2. That the selection authorized under and by virtue of said act ap- 
proved June 16, 1880, by the governor of Dakota Territory, of other lan 
situated has been made as vided in said act in lieu of the 


in the act 


ratified and such lieu lands are 
hereby granted an to the State of South Dakota for school pur- 
poses, to have the same force and effect as though it had beena ly 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and rding 

e was orde toa was acco 

read the third time, and passed. ; y 

On motion of Mr. PIC a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 

Mr. CRAIN. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of personal 

rivilege in connection with the RECORD. ‘The gentleman 
rom Worcester,” in his speech yesterday, left out something 
which he put in his speech of to-day. I propose tomove tostrike 
out what “the gentleman from Worcester“ did not say yester- 
day, but which the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr.WALKER] 
says to-day in the RECORD. I move to strike out, on page 2303, 
in the first column, all that follows the word“ RECORD.” The 
words which I wish to have stricken out are: 

I desired the clerk who typewrites my speeches—— 


Those words were not used in that connection on the floor of 
the House by the gentleman from Massachusetts, but they ap- 
pear in his published speech this morning. 

The SPE R. The hour has now arrived for the special 
order. The Chair will state to the gentleman from Texas that 
he may submit his motion on Konma. 

Mr. CRAIN. Ithink the motion is in order, but I will with- 
hold it for the reason suggested by the Speaker. 


THE LATE HON. PRESTON B. PLUMB. 

The SPEAKER. The hour has now arrived for the special 
order, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That 9 March 19, 1892, oa a eee after the 
reading of the Journal, set apart for tributes the memory of Hon. 
Preston B. Plumb, late a Senator from Kansas. 

Paek FUNSTON, I ask for the reading of the Senate resolu- 
tions. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with found sorrow of the death of 
Preston B. Plumb, late a Senator from the State of Kansas. 
Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased, the 
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business of the Senate be now s mäed to enable his associates to pay 
per tribute of regard to his high and distinguished public serv- 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate communicate these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives. 

Resolved, That as a further mark of respect to the deceased, the Senate do 
now adjourn. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask the Clerk to read the 
resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the House of Representatives has heard with found sor- 
row of the death of Preston B. Plumb, late a Senator from the State of Kan- 


Sas. 
Resolved, That the business of this House be suspended, that appropriate 
th a 
... ̃ of the House of Representatives be directed to 
transmit to the family of the deceased a copy of this resolution. 

Resolved, That as an additional mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased, at the conclusion of these ceremonies the House do adjourn“ 

Mr. FUNSTON. Mr. Speaker, it is fitting that the House of 
Representatives should pause in the midst of its daily duties 
57 5 with becoming remarks pay a tribute of respect to the mem- 
ory of one of the most illustrious of the other branch of this body. 

P B. Plumb, a Senator of the United States from the 
State of Kansas, died at his residence in this city on the morn- 
ing of the 20th of December, 1891. His illness was of but a few 
hours’ duration, when it was hurriedly announced in all parts 
of the city and dispatched to all parts of the country that he was 
dead. In no instance has it been more completely exemplified 
that in life we are in the midst of death, nor has ever been more 
seriously impressed on our minds the uncertainty of life and the 
certainty of death. $ 

Senator Plumb was to all appearance a strong man physically, 
Nature had blessed him with a body which seemed capable of 
almostanyendurance. His step was quick and elastic, and every 
motion indicated a physical power and activity far beyond the 
ordinary gifts of men. The tone of his voice, the rapidity of his 
speech, and every gesture indicated, as it were, a human engine, 
which could neither tire nor. wear out. It was so the people of 
his State, and in fact all who met him, regarded him. They 
could not do otherwise, for whatever he might be doing or wher- 
ever he was go he seemed to be hunting for more work to 
add to the t burden which he was already bearing. That 
the burden became too heavy for any mortal man to bear there 
can benoquestion. Hesankbeneathit. The greatcenter which 
constitutes d e power of life was crushed, and this fine 
specimen of health and strength lay dying. 

Never did a people feel more keenly the loss of one of their 
own than did the people of Kansas feel the loss of Senator Plumb. 
They loved him with all the affections of their hearts. He was 
to them a brother, a father, a benefactor. They had found in 
him a wise counselor, a true friend, and a heart overflowing with 
generosity. 

The poorest and the weakest could always catch his attention 
and pour into his ear a recital of their sorrows and misfortunes 
with acertainty of relief, were it 8 for him to give it, though 
in thousands of cases it required the sacrifice of his own personal 


means. 

In him the business man found a model. When a farmer he 
was familiar with all its duties, ready and willing, if necessary, to 
take hold of the most disagreeable and arduous duties, allowing 
no one to do more than he, and, as his brother, who was at one 
time his partner upon the farm, remarked to me, he was always 
found 8 that which was the hardest todo. Behind the coun- 
ter of his bank he was exact but fair, despising to take advantage 
of any man’s misfortune; loaning in many instances to men whose 
only security was their good names, and, as I have been told, 
Baldor losing on such loans. He was a suceess as an editor, asa 
lawyer, and às a miner. Railroads were built under the inspiring 
touch of his genius. And, in fact, there was but little within his 
reach to be aos of a business character that he did not in some 
way assist directly or indirectly. His mind was not of the one- 
idea kind, it was not as aone-stringed instrument, but it was like 
a grand pianoforte with every chord in harmony with the bal- 
ance, and at its bestonly when responding to the most difficult 
touch. 

Of his success as a legislator but little need be said here. In 
the Chamber of the Senate he has made for himself a name that 
needs no eul to perpetuate. 

Thestatutes bear witness to the many laws placed there through 
his efforts in the interest of the public or worthy individuals. 

Many are the claims he has secured for those who were too 
poor to prosecute them in the courts. Many are the old soldiers 
who have been made happy through his instrumentality. 

As a debater he made but little pretension to oratéry, though 
he was always eloquent with facts and sound reasoning, dealt in 
sucha way that they came with the corners on, and played havoc 
with his opponents. Open the RECORD at almost any date dur- 
ing his long Congressional service in the Senate and you will 


there find an expression of his sentiments couched in strong and 
vigorous lish. He called a spade a spade, and there was no 

i what he meant. After all that is oratory of the high- 
oe order, for it persuades and convinces and charms us with re- 
sults. 

His addresses in political campaigns were models in political 
economy. None understood better than he the great principles 
upon which the government of afree people must rest, and he was 
quick to detect an erroneous idea of what those principles were 
and to show the d ing results of such ideas. 

None were better able to draw the line between the statesman 
and the demagogue, whether in his own party or some other. 

He believed that every man, in a measure at least, was the 
architect of his own fortune, and therefore that he should at- 
tempt to hew it out. Never having tasted the bread of idleness 
himself, he had no patience with anyone who had not the cour- 
age and disposition to move on. ork, work! was his motto. 

e seemed to have absorbed the spirit of the motto of his State: 
Ad astra per 

To him there was no way up but to work up. Born on a farm 
without fortune, reared under the tutelage of parents who be- 
lieved that manual Jabor was honorable and that an honest man 
was the noblest work of God, he started at the foot of the hill, 
never shirking a responsibility, nor breaking an engagement, 
nor forsaking a friend, gather strength and courage and 
friends as he advanced, he reached the summit. and in a halo of 
glory, amid the plaudits of admirers and loving friends, he passed 
to the stars. 

What a glorious model for the youths of America! Where is 
the boy, however poor he may be, who would not receive inspir- 
ation from this character? 

Where is the father who would sit down under the statue of 
Senator Plumb and repine because his sons are peor? 

Where is the man who would in the light of his life attempt to 
array class against class in this country? 

For here was a man of all classes and yet of none. He ed 
through all and belonged to none. He knew but little and cared 
but little for the bounåary lines of class. He broke through all 
without knowing himself, and when standing by the side of the 
President of the United States he felt as perfectly at ease as if 
in the presence of the poorest man in Kansas, and when in the 
Se of the poorest man in Kansas he was as respectful and 
K dly as if in the presence of the President of the United 

tates. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not trespass upon the time of this House 
to attempt a biography of Senator Plumb. I will leave that 
branch of the subject to my colleagues, who are so much better 
qualified than I to deal with it. 

I will only say that I have known him intimately for a quarter 
of a century, and that he was in Kansas many years before I 
knew him. He came there when a boy, and cast his fortunes on 
her bleak prairies with scarcely enough to shelter him from the 
blasts of winter. 

He not only grew up with the State, but he made the State 
grow. Heinfused his energy into all her publicenterprises. He 
not only helped himself, but he helped others. He built colleges, 
and churches, and railroads, and opened farms and made laws 
and fought battles for Kansas aud the Union. 


His whole life has been inse bly woven into the life of his 
State, and no man can think of her green pastures, her splendid 
schools, her happy and prosperous people without thinking of 


Plumb, 

We, in the presence of thousands of uncovered heads and under 
the auspices of the Grand Army of the Republic, laid him to rest 
among the people he loved so well. 

We can not and ought not to say he is dead, except in body. 
There is no death for such men. e frail tenements which they 
inhabit may return to earth, but their spirits, like the butterfly, 
are only disenthralled and seek the space of eternity—as the but- 
terfly does the morning air. Or, in the beautiful idea of the min- 
ATR at the dead Senator’s home, The curtains are only drawn 

e.” 

Our State will miss him. The nation will miss him. But his 
spirit, like the spirits of Socrates and Cicero, will ever be pres- 
ent, in influence at least, with an intelligent and justice-loving 


people. 


Mr. BRODERICK. Mr. Speaker— 

Death makes no conquest of this conqueror; 
For now he lives in fame, though not in life, 

This can be truly said of Preston B. Plumb. A strong man 
has fallen. We pause here to recall his virtues and pay tribute 
to his memory. The life was an earnest, active one, full of pa- 
triotism, and replete with good works. 

Tam not sully informed of his 1 and environments 
in early life. I can only follow from the time he left his 
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Ohio home for the new West, through an honorable and event- 
ful career. 
In 1856 many strong young men from all over the country emi- 
ted tothe Territory of Kansas. Prior to this date the country 
m the Missouri River to the rams Mountains was looked upon 
0 


as a desert with only a eee reclamation. The savages 
and the buffalo had undisputed dominion. Two or three mili- 
posts, garrisoned by a few soldiers; two or three Indian mis- 
sions, in charge of a few missionaries, and here and there an 
adventurer were all there were on this great Western plain to 
roclaim the probable advance and conquest of our civilization. 
ese few missionaries and frontiersmen, whether there of their 
own volition, or by direction of the Divine Intelligence, wit- 
nessed events and changes more startling and momentous than 
had occurred in this country during the present cen $ 

In June, 1855, the Congress had given to Kansas and Nebraska 

a Territorial form of government, and that vast region, now so 
ulous and p rous, was opened to settlement. tion 
ollowed, and settlements sprang up all along the eastern border. 
But every new country must pass through its crisis. The all- 
absorbing question of the time was whether slavery should be 
planted a fostered in the Territories, and upon this question 
the people were divided. Thedifferences at once became sharply 
defined and largely sectional. Agitation was kept alive; threat- 
ening demonstrations were made; bitterness was engendered, 
which fast ripened into open and deadly hostility. Fierce strife 
ensued and soon the Territory wasin the throes of amighty con- 
test, which had assumed from the beginning a national charac- 
ter, and the whole nation turned from the ordinary channels of 
thought to view and study the situation. 

A year later the turbulent elements yielded to peaceful meth- 
ods; interest in the struggle diminished, and the few actual set- 
tlers were greatly augmented in number. 

Mr. Plumb was born and spent his boyhood days in Delaware 
County, in the State of Ohio. In October, 1856, after only a few 
days’ reflection, he determined to go to Kansas, and at once joined 
the great westward-moving throng that was hastening forward 
to link their fortunes with those who had gone before. They 
started to find an abiding place and take up homes on the wide 
prairies of that region and to dedicate it to God and liberty. 

Not long after becoming a resident of the Territory Mr. Plumb 
secured employment in a printing office at Lawrence, and for a 
time worked at the case. Soon thereafter he n the study of 
law, and in 1859 was a member of the Leavenworth constitutional 
convention. 

From the time he commenced read law he energetically 

rosecuted his studies, and in 1861 was admitted to the bar. Earl 
1862 he was elected a member of the State Legislature an 
subsequently was appointed reporter of the supreme court. 

In August of that year he entered the volunteer military serv- 
ice as second lieutenant in the Eleventh Kansas Regiment, and 
was advanced, step by step, until the close of the war, when he 
was commissioned colonel, and, in a few days thereafter, with his 

ent, was mustered out of the service. The implements of 
war being laid aside he returned to his home at Emporia and re- 
sumed the practice of his profession, continuing to take a ae 
interest in every movement inaugurated to develop and buil 
up the Commonwealth. Unwavering faith in the resources and 
possibilities of the State, untiring efforts for what he believed 
to be for her advancement, ready perception, which enabled him 
to decide what should be done, soon gave him leadership and de- 
termined his future. 

In the fall of 1866 he was elected amember of the Kansas house 
of representatives, and when that body assembled was chosen 
as its presiding officer. Asspeaker he won the confidence and 
good will of the assembly and presided over it with distinguished 
ability. He was returned as a member of the house the follow- 
ing year. In 1877 the people further evidenced their apprecia- 
tion of his services and worth by an election to the United States 
Senate. He was twice retlected and death found him at his 
post of duty December 20, 1891. 

This brief biography tells its own story. Such a record can 
not be found in any other country. It is wholly due to the influ- 
ence of American ideas and American institutions. With a lim- 
ited scholastic education, a poor boy advances from one position of 
trust to another, until he is seated as a member of the highest leg- 
islative body in the world, and all this is accomplished at the age 
of 40. The record is not closed here. The young Senator was a 
close observer and a student, although his methods of study were 
said by his nearest friends to have been peculiar. His open, 
genial manner, his constant industry and force of character soon 
3 for him recognition in the Senate and endeared him more 

rmly to the people of his State. After a few sessions he was 
found participating in the discussion of great questions, und al- 
ways acquitted himself with credit. During the last years he 
was one of the best informed men on public questions in the coun- 


try. Many times he amazed the Senate by his readiness and force 
in debate upon questions suddenly sprung in that body. Senator 
any Fil long associated with him, in his eulogy in the Senate, 
said: 

On this floor he never championed a measure without first studying it from 
all sides, and no man here could maintain his cause better than Mr. Plumb. 


His work in the Senate for his State and the nation cannot re- 


ceive more than mere mention at this hour. The part he bore in 
the deliberations is part of the history of that and reflects 
reat honor upon his memory. His fame was not ted to his 


tate, but extended to the remotest parts of the Union. Every- 
where his name was regarded as a tower of strength, and his ad- 
vocacy of a measure was evidence that it would receive respectful 
consideration. 

In daily life he was unassuming and earnest, but always con- 
siderate of the oponions and sensibilities of others. Strong per- 
sonal attachments drew to and about him hosts of ardent rs. 
He was devoted to his family, kind and obliging to his friends 
and 3 to all. Much of his own prosperity was employed 
5 dly ministrations, and for the substantial prosperity of 
others. 


The willingness to assist those who looked to him was one of 


his strong characteristics, and he had innumerable calls for a 
word or line of commendation. There are few men who ever 
helped carry the hopes and ambitions of more people. Rank or 


station was not considered. He was of the people and with the 
people. One of the last acts of his life was to assist in securing 
the appointment of a poe orphan boy as messenger in one of the 
Departments of the Government. e had wonderful energy, 
strong will power, and a determination to do things that he 
lieved should be done. All was done without ostentation, show, 
or pretense. 

ese are in brief some of the traits of character that brought 
him into public notice and secured to him the confidence and re- 
spect of his fellow-men. 

The years of experience in public life had fitted him for still 
greater usefulness tohiscountry. He appena in the very zenith 
of his intellectual powers, and his friends had abundant reason 
to believe that he yet had a long and useful career before him. 
There was no Kansan whom the people of the State delighted 
more to honor. They were proud of the record he had made, a 
record that adorns the brightest pages of our history. No won- 
der, when, on that Sabbath in December, the sorrowful news was 
flashed over the wires that Senator Plumb was dead, there was 
desp and sincere mou No wonder, when the funeral car 
moved out, and all along the line, from the capital city to his 
Kansas home, the pema stood with uncovered heads. No won- 
der the multitudes in his beloved State gathered to look for the 
last time upon the face of the dead statesman. 

Beco a resident of the Territory when there were a few 
isolated settlements, he had seen that earnest, struggling com- 
munity grow into a great, prosperous Commonwealth, containi 
nearly a million and a half souls. During these years he 
witnessed the establishing and building Sp of institutions that 
would do credit to a much older State. He had the conscious- 
ness of having contributed in no small way to this wonderful 
transformation. He was proud of his State, had unbounded faith 
in her future, and expressed the hope to see the unfolding and 
development of all her resources. 

How strange it seems. A few short weeks ago this great man 
was one of the recognized leaders in the United States Senate, 
“A rng toros among living men, helping to mold publie opin- 
ion and shape national policy.” I have a vivid recollection of 
my last conversation with him. It was only two or three days 
before his death. While he spoke of the necessity of taking a 
few days’ rest, he seemed hopeful and of good cheer. I had no 
thought that he was standing on the river's bank, and within 
hailing distance of the Boatman; but the hours of his appointed 
time we numbered. 

The loss of this life is felt here at the national capital. It is 
felt in every hamlet in his State, but the t bereavement has 
fallen most heavily upon the home, upon the faithful, loving wife 
and the trustful children. Thousands of sorrowing hearts turn 
with sincerest sympathy toward that stricken household. 

In the weakness of humanity, but with becoming reverence, 
we are prone to inquire why the earthly career of such a life 
closed so soon; why the light was so early extinguished? 

O Death, what art thou? a Lawgiver that never alteret 


h, 
Fixing the consummating seal whereby the deeds of life become established; 
O Death, what art thou? a stern and silent usher, 


Boing ote Í ent for Eternity, after the trial scene of Time; 
0 whåtart thou? an hus that reapeth always, 
Out of season. as in season, with the sickle in his hana. 

But on such an occasion as this we can not philosophize. The 
mystery of death can not be solved. When the messenger comes 
with the dread summons the hand can not be stayed. 


1892. 


— 
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All that was mortal of Preston B. Plumb has passed away for- 
ever, but the record of work well done is imperishable. In sor- 
row we must submit to the decree of Heaven; the hope is in im- 
mortality. The life that was so active and useful here has not 
gone out, but has been transferred to the home beyond the stars, 


Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, fifteen years ago, 
on the 4th day of the present month, Preston B. Plumb stood up 
in the Hall of the United States Senate and took the oath of office. 
Coming from a State upon whose soil had been fought the first 
great battle between freedom and slavery, his opinions upon 
most of the questions which were then agitating the country 
were well understood, but beyond this ve ttle was known here 
in Washington of the new Senator. Tall in stature, strong in 
physique, commanding in appearance, courteous in manner, out- 
spoken in opinion, quick in thought, deliberate in judgment, he 
was not long in gaining the confidence of both sides of the Cham- 
ber. It was soon seen that he had a way of his own, and if this 
way crossed the path of Senatorial dignity, or trampled under 
foot the time-honored customs of the Senate, it made no differ- 
ence to him, he went on undisturbed, regarding results more 
than methods. F 

His surprising familiarity with questions which came before 
the Senate soon attracted attention, and the older members of 
the Senate often gave marked atention to what he said. In all 
that he did he was eminently practical. He never wasted time 
or words in reaching the turning point of a discussion. His strong 
individuality cropped out at every point, and his heaviest blows 
were always aimed at the weakest point of the opposition. Hav- 
ing been accustomed from boyhood to depend upon himself, he 
map out his own pathway, solved his own problems, fought 
his own battles, and won his own victories. 

Senator Plumb was a natural leader, and yet he had the sagac- 
ity to lead without seeming to do so. In consultations he was a 
patient listener, always willing to consider evéry side of a ques- 
tion; but when he came to aconclusion and expressed an opinion, 
he supported it with such strong, terse arguments that it was apt 
to be the judgment of all. 

His speeches were always argumentative, and what he said was 
always aimed right at the point. Blunt in reply, quick in repar- 
tee, prens in explanation, vigorous in denunciation, logical and 
forcible in hisreasoning, he always maintained his ground in pub- 
lic discussions to the satisfaction of his friends and often to the 
discomfort of his enemies. 

The amount of work he did was a marvel; the way in which he 
did it was a greater marvel. His indomitable will, his active 
brain, his sleepless vigilance, his natural ambition to do every 
thing well knew no limit, and was circumvented by no obstacle. 
Although born in 1837, and although he spent his early life on 
the frontier, amid the hardships and sacrifices of pioneer life, 
and went out in response to his country’s call when the storm- 
clouds of war hung thickly over thesouthern horizon, he seemed 
as young and vigorous as most men do at 40 years of age. 

view of the fact that Senator Plumb was born in Ohio, I have 
been asked to say something on this occasion, and although Iwas 
ken to only a few days since, I am glad to have an opportunity 
of expressing my admiration for a man who has honored alike 
his native and adopted State. He was born in Delaware County, 
Ohio, only a short distance north of the capital of the State, 
in a county which is known throughout the country as the loca- 
tion of the Ohio Wesleyan University, one of the largest universi- 
ties in the country. He learned his trade as printer at Gambier, 
Ohio, and established his first business enterprise at Xenia, Ohio, 
as editor, part owner, and manager of a a 

This was his first business enterprise and the field of his first 
ambition; but the thrilling news from the plains of Kansas touched 
his heart and stirred his brain, and he was soon on his way to 
that then far-off Territory. The events of those historie years 
seem unreal now, when those dreary plains have been trans- 
formed into a land of promise, when the Territory is now agreat 
and prosperous State; but there was a time when life or feath 
meant little and when freedom or slavery meant oyeryiaing in 
Kansas, and this was the time when Preston B. Plumb, as a boy, 
stepped upon the threshold of the struggle and took part in all 
the conflicts which were waged from that hour until the freedom 
of the State from slavery was secured, and secured forever. 

We are proud of our young men in Ohio, and while we appre- 
ciate how much Ohio lost by the transfer of Senator Plumb to 
Kansas, we are no less proud of his great career because it was 
achieved in a sister State; and we join hands and hearts with 
Kansas in doing honor to an Ohio boy who has not only honored 
two great States, but has honored a great country and left us all 
a legacy of which we can be justly proud. To his widow and 
children, who sit in sorrow beneath this great shadow, we send 
our sympathies and our tears, and ask for Ohio the privilege of 


sharing in the sorrows as well as the honors that crowd upon us 
in an hour like this. 

On the first day of 5 session of this Congress I came 
with Senator Plumb to city. He was in one sleeping car, I 
was in another, on the same train. He invited me to go in his 
car and I did so, and later on he came into mine and we talked 
a great while and on many subjects. He handed me a card on 
which he wrote the name of an individual whom he recommended 
as a suitable person to be consulted in a matter of business in 
which some of my friends are interested. Only once did he refer 
to his health, which he said was not very good, and he attributed 
it in part to too much hard work and in part to sickness in his 
family, which he said had caused him a great deal of anxiety. 

We talked polices well as business, and discussed the pros- 
pects and probable candidates of the coming campaign. In all 
that was said, with this single exception, there was only the 
sparkle and cheer of health and happiness. His life seemed radi- 
ant with hope and sunshine, and heart was full of kindness 
for all. We separated at the depot and did not meet again. 
When the news of his death came it seemed as if some friend had 
fallen by my side. It seemed impossible! Itook outof my pocket 
the in which was the card he had handed me. There was 
his handwriting, and around that card gathered the words he 
had spoken, and between the lines there seemed to be written, 
Be ye therefore ready also; for the Son of Man cometh at an 
hour when ye think not.” 

There was a link of friendship between Senator Plumb and 
myself which was er mentioned when we met; that was his 
friendship for Col. T. H. Anderson, who is now the minister 
plenipotentiary to Bolivia, South America, who studied law in 
my office and was for many years my law partner. I have often 
heard Col. Anderson express his admiration for Senator Plumb, 
and I have aletter in my possession now in which Senator Plumb 
refers very kindly to Col. Anderson. 

There are many things that can be said of a man’s private 
character, his relations to family and home, to wife and children, 
friends and neighbors, more beautiful than those which relate 
to public life or honored careers; but they will be spoken by 
those who were better acquainted with the deceased than I was 
end wis can speak of these sacred relations more appropriately 

an I can. 

But I know enough of Senator Plumb’s private life to honor 
him for his love of home and family, for his interest in his friends 
and neighbors, for the love he had for his native State, to which 
he always turned with a kindly heart; for the interest he took in 
the town of Emporia, that beautiful and attractive city of the 
West, of which he was one of the founders. When I walked 
along the streets of Emporia, lined with shade trees on every 
side, and looked at the blocks of buildings, so well and so perma- 
nently built, I could not realize that Emporia had grown to whatit 
is within the lifetime of any man; and yet it has grown since 
Senator Plumb planted the first foundation stone, and in 
the mean time has grown to be a great State, and is destined 
whe years to come to be one of the greatest States in this 

nion. 

When I said that Senator Plumb was a leader I did not mean 
that he had not been influenced by others. When he went to 
Xenia, Ohio, to become a yo tor he met there that grand 
old Methodist preacher, Granville Moody, who was full of patriot- 
ism and abolitionism, and always ready to preach or fight for the 
freedom of the slave or the overthrow of intemperance. I have 
understood that Senator Plumb was a greatadmirer of Granville 
Moody, and I do not know who could help admiring that noble 
man who has ever heard him speak, or preach, or talk, as I have 
often done, and I do not doubt that Senator Plumb carried into 
Kansas the same fire and enthusiasm which Granville Moody en- 
kindled wherever he went. No man is entirely original. The 
thoughts which crash through the brain, the words which burn 
and blister on the lip, the gentle sunshine which fills the hear 
come rolling down through the centuries and are as immo 
as the mind itself. 

We think the thoughts ofothers; we the words of others; 
we do the acts of others; we go through life stepping in the foot- 
prints of those whom we admire and honor, whether we know it 
or not; but there is a difference after all between men in their 
individuality. Two men may be equally great in certain char- 
acteristics which the world admires, and yet one may be a hero 
and the other a coward; one may insist on asserting manhood 
and conscience at all times and under all circumstances, while 
the other cowers in the presence of public sentiment and does 
not dare to be himself. nator Plumb, however, always dared 
to be himself, and whether he stood alone or was supported by 
others, he had the courage of his conscience and the dignity of 
his manhood as his rock of defense. 

There is no State, Mr. Speaker, in the Union so much like 
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Ohio in its legislation and laws as Kansas. Having some inter- 
ests in that State, I have had occasion to be there very often, 
and have always noticed this remarkable uniformity. e man- 
agement of public affairs in Kansas differs very little, if any, 
from the ement of public affairs in Ohio. I have often 
wondered at this resemblance, and have heard it spoken of by 
others, and I think I can now account for it largely by noting 
the connecting link between these two States, which is found in 
the life of Senator Plumb. He was born in Ohio, learned the 
rinter’s trade in Ohio, edited and published his first newspaper 
Ohio, studied law in Ohio, attended two courses of law lectures 

in Cleveland, Ohio, was admitted to the bar in Ohio, and was 


subsequently married in Ohio. 
Going to , as he did, as printer, editor, lawyer, soldier, 
politician, when the Territory of was a trackless prairie, 


and participating, as he did, in framing the constitution, and 
5 the laws of Kansas when the Territory became a State, it 
was natural enough that he should, as far as possible, copy into the 
‘constitution and laws of Kansas the constitution and laws of Ohio, 
and I am persuaded that no other one individual had so much to 
do in making Kansas so much like Ohio as our lamented and 
honored Senator. 

Mr. S er, the one thing that has astonished me more than 
all else besides, since I have been in Congress, is the frequency 
with which death crosses the threshold of this Hall. Seat after 
seat has been vacated, funeral after funeral has taken place, and 
scarcely a single week from the opening to the close of a 
session ae Congress without the startling appearance of this 

t shadow. 

In the midst of life we are in the midst of death” is true 
everywhere, but it seems to have a double meaning to the mem- 
bers of this House, and its warning voice needs to be written 
u the walls of this Chamber and kept fresh in the memories 
of those who sit beneath the dome of this Capitol. 


Mr. OTIS. Mr. S er, Senator Plumbwas a man of deeds, 
and notof is ee es. Action, bold, energetic, and persistent, 
was characteristic of the man. He had the courage to dare, and 
also the ability to do. Educated in the school of adversity in 
early youth, he was equal to prosperity in mature manhood. 
Political honors did not elate him. He was always in touch with 
the common people: He was great in his simplicity. Elected 
Senator from a State born in the throes af political revolution, 
baptized in the blood of freedom, and whose irate Mie is writ- 
ten in the crimson letters of an irrepressible conflict, called upon 
to represent a constituency preéminently industrious and enter- 
prising, intelligent and progressive, his task in the 1 
councils of the nation was one fraught with Herculean labor and 
great responsibility. 

And now beside the freshly-sodded prere all feeling 
vanishes and the mantle of chari kindly thrown over all 
human frailties. But Preston B. Plumb was by nature a patriot, 
and not a peraan, in ng 6 offensive sense, as the term is usually 
applied. Mr. Speaker, I have no desire to eng: in fulsome 
eulogy; but could that inanimate canvas hanging from the wall 
ht by some magic process become imbued with life, 
ashington speak to the assembled Representatives 
in this Hall, ing upon them to Beware of the spirit of 59 
place Patriotism before partisanism,“ he would but 
voice the honest convictions of him whose memory we seek to 
honor here to-day. 

Could the gallant Lafayette, there upon the left, be heard in 
accents bold and free, he could not, as a liberty-loving French- 
man, utter words in behalf of suffering humanity and insti- 
tutions more potent than many of the words and deeds of our 
Kansas Senator. He risked his own life to save the life ofa 
disabled wayfaring traveler. A native of Ohio, he early emi- 
grated to as and became thoroughly identified with her 
early history and her material interests. If I am permitted to 
notice any sectional distinction, he was preéminently what might 
be called a Western man.” But!“ Western“ in the sense of be- 
ing brave and broad, even world-wide. Every instinct of his na- 
ture drew him toward the toiling masses and away from the 
spolia classes. Whilst national in the truest sense, he could 
not sit idly by and see onesectiondominateoveranother. From 
our standpoint no higher tribute could be paid to the deceased 
than to quote from his remarks of A t 1, and June 6, 1890, in 


the Senate of the United States. The highest eul of the 
dead should be measured by their deeds and words while living. 

On August 1, 1890, in speaking upon the tariff question, he used 
this truthful language: 


us seek for some for the revenue for the Government 
besides im great and enormous duties upon the articles in com- 
mon use by the e. Let us invoke some of the Intelligence and ability 
which are to discover means and articles 


8 statesmen 
upon w. taxes can be imposed without distressing the poor. 


On June 6, 1890, speaking upon the money question, he said: 


Any legislation which I consent to must ee 


en the base, must 
either both metals as money or must d both and putin their 


lace r money, the volume of whic! expan 

— needs 87 ins 33 ˙ eld ties ir heh 1 — 
place to put his fulcrum he could lift the world. Give the American people 
the base on which to plant their feet with increasing breadth to meet i 
creas’ needs; give them the financial instrumentalities which they need 
for ~~ 8 mp Aart zoom Bo e oo of their intel- 
lige poa on rp * urage, y not only move the world, 

After all that his distinguished colleagues in the Senate have 
spoken in his praise, it is useless for me to further extend re- 
marksin this direction. His services are missed. But whilst 
his death is looked upon as a public loss, alas! what shall we say of 
the loss to wife and children? Here speech becomes powerless, 
and words lose their significance! Upon such an occasion he 
speaks most feelingly who uses fewest words. Sometimes sym- 

thy is most keenly expressed in profound silence. In closing 

will simply quote the language used by himself upon a similar 
occasion in honor of Senator Beck of Kentucky: 

Thus once more we 
us, whose talents challenged our admiration, aud whose candor and mone 
bility of nature and tenacious fidelity to duty will continue an example 
worthy of imitation through all coming time. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. Speaker, the death of Senator Plumb 
was a shock to his friends and to the country. To those who 
knew him personally he was the embodiment of physical endur- 
ance, courage, and manhood. No one, unless it were his most 
intimate friends, was aware that he was troubled with any ail- 
ment, much less that he was so suddenly to be stricken fatally. 
No event could more forcibly teach the lesson that in the midst 
of life we are in death.” It is therefore most proper that we 
should stop for a brief hour and consider this remarkable man, 
whose career has been so illustrious. Nothing that words can 
convey will relieve the deep grief and sadness and sorrow that 
enshrouds the home and family of this departed husband and 
father, whose domestic virtues were unexcelled by his fame and 
worth and ability as a statesman. But we may be able to say 
something of this man’s life that shall prove of value to others 
who are animated by an honorable ambition. For— 

Lives of great men all remind us 
We can make our lives sublime, 


And departing, leave behind us 
Footprints on the sands of time. 


Footprints which perhaps another 
S: life’s dreary main, 


o'er life’s 
A forlorn and shi; ked brother 
again. 


ing, may take heart 

Preston B, Plumb has furnished another illustrious example 
of what honorable ambition, sterling manhood, and diligent in- 
dustry may accomplish under the beneficial influences of our free 
institutions. Free republican government can offer no higher 
testimonial to the human race than that under its liberal oppor- 
tunities, its e ed freedom, its wise regard for the rights and 
8 of the individual citizen it has been so prolific in its 

So. of men who in the art sand sciences, in religion 
and politics, in war, and in statesmanship have added to human 
reatness, as well as to the honor, glory, and fame of their country. 
e record and history of the life Gt Aneto Plumb will be more 
efficiently stated 5 yaer who are more familiar with the de- 
tails than I am. Yet a glance at his life is nece to fully 
comprehend his achievements and tha more prominent features 
of his character. 

Born in 1837, he was elected to the United States Senate in 
1877, at the age of 40 years, and at the time of his death, after 
three elections and over fourteen years’ service in that honorable 
body, it would be unjust to say that his influence and usefulness 
were not equal to that of any other member. Learning the 
printer’s trade at 12 years of age, establishing a newspaper when 
only 16 at Xenia, Ohio, he removed to Kansas in 1856 at the age 
of 19 years and began the career that made him conspicuous 
his State and phe rath the nation. 

The political conditions existing in Kansas in 1856 are matters 
of public history, but at this time no one will controvert the 
statement that the establishment on the plains of Kansas of a 
Territory and a State devoted to free soil and free men precipi- 
tated the war of the rebellion. The environment of his early 
manhood made him love Harg sua hate slavery; taught him 
that freedom was one of the inalienable rights of man and re- 
spect for those rights the duty of every goon. citizen, At 25 he 
was a member of the Legislature of his State and reporter for 
the Supreme Court. In 1862 he enlisted inthe Union Army and 
rose rapidly to the rank of lieutenant-colonel of hisregiment. In 
1866 we find him again in the Legislature of his State and 
speaker of the house of representatives, and in 1872 he was 
nee eae and manager of a bank at Emporia, Kans., where 

e resided. 
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Perhaps the most conspicuous characteristic of this active man 
was his supreme devotion to his duties. He never him- 
self. His 2 for labor was the wonder of his friends. He 
gave to his official duties the energy, zeal, and pains in- 
vestigation that made him master of every munech upon which 
he was called to act. In debate he was fluent of s and fre- 
quently eloquent, always clear and logical, and with the utmost 
candor and absolute fearlessness. He had an acute and analyt- 
ical mind, quick perception, and sound judgment. His immense 
industry combined with a wide acquaintance and knowledge of 
business affairs enabled him to engage with great success and 

rofit in large business unde . His presence was like a 
3 from.the plains and his energy gave life to his occupations. 
He was an inspiration to others. His vigorous and rugged man- 
hood combined with a genial temper e him a pleasant com- 
panion and associate. He had hosts of personal friends and his 
popularity was great wherever he was personally known. This 
was especially true in the West, where he was widely known. 
His sympathies were keen and were readily touched, 

He was a man of the people, and care for their interests was the 
law of his official life. He stood among his fellow men like one 
of the loftier in a mountain range: The eyesof thousands 
were turned his direction. Itis believed by many that had 
his life been spared hugnar and greater honors awaited him. 
His death seems untimely, it was so sudden, so unexpected; but 
sad and painful as it ma; it is the law of our being and is in- 
exorable. We should e to meet it at any time and 
approach the grave like one Who 


wraps the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker, we are here to pay the last tribute 
of respect of the living to the dead. Nothing that we can say or 
do can change the condition of him whose memory we here com- 
memorate. But, on the other hand, we may both comfort and 
benefit the living. We may hold up examples to be either imi- 
tated or shunned. The subject of our remarks to-day is an ex- 
ample of what may be accomplished by an American youth of 
energy and 1 under favorable conditions. He came to 
Kansas when that State was full of rich, natural, and political 
opportunities. He knew how to grasp them and use them, and 

life was a financial and political success. 

Preston B. Plumb, of Emporia, Kans., was born in Delaware 
County, Ohio, October 12, 1837; he received a common school 
education, and learned the art of printing; he removed to Kansas 
in 1856; was a member of the Leavenworth constitutional conven- 
tion in 1859; was admitted to the barin 1861; served inthe lower 
house of the 2 in 1862, and was chairman of the judiciary 
committee, subsequently reporter of the supreme court. 
In Augustof the same year he entered the Army as second lieu- 
tenant in the Eleventh Kansas Infantry, and served successively 
as captain, major, and lieutenant-colonel of that regiment; and 
was commissoned as colonel of the same regimentin August, 1862. 
He was a member and speaker of the Kansas house of represent- 
atives in 1867, and also a member in the following year; he was 
elected to the United States Senate to succeed James M. Harvey, 
and took his seat March 4, 1877, and was reélected in 1883 and 


1888. 

Col. Plumb did good service in his country’s cause, and was 
duly honored by his countrymen, in recognition of his ability and 
patriotism. In politics Senator Plumb was a Republican; yet 
on the questions of finance and tariff he often testified and bravely 
ee e on the side of the people. Many of his ablest speeches 
are models of logic, truth, and patriotism. I once wrote him a 
letter of thanks for noble words 8 in the United States Sen- 
ato. He replied fully and f y: 

4 5 ou aonan me for is what I have ey ago ever since I have 


been 
rency. Ihave advocated the e 
I proposed the amendment, which you so highly commend, to a bill pend 
ur years ago. 
Generall Ina bt you and I would 
CCC 
views that I had when I came to the Senate, and which I have often ex- 
pressed, have undergone no change, unless it be that they are more fixed 
than ever. Ido not believe in a currency to be provided the banks, be- 
cause I can not conceive that the volume of such a currency would be inevi- 
tably adapted to the needs of the country. 

My acquaintance with Preston B. Plumb commenced in 1873, 
when, on his invitation, I was called to address the people ofhis 
county at the by County fair. I thus became a guest in his 
family. From that time to the day of his death our acquaintance 
and friendship continued. Although we sometimes crossed po- 
litical swords in thé newspapers, and met each other in public 


and joint debate, yet these incidents worked no personal aliena- 


tion. Through all these years the chain of friendship and per- 
sonal regard and appreciation remained unbroken, is was a 
His was a power which 


pracant mind of large comprehension, 
olded men. His third election to the United States Senate was 


unanimous by the Legislature, in a State charged to the explo- 
sive point with living thoughtand political revolution. He was 
eminently a man of deeds. He spoke freely and boldly, but he 
was most noted for action. It was a common expression in Kan- 
sason sudden emergencies: ‘‘ What will say?” And, 
What will Plumb do?” 
But Lam not here for detailed history nor alone for eulogy. 
The living must be benefited, or our words here are for naught. 
The sudden death of Senator Plumb should remind us that at 

all times we are subject to call by the Great Leveler of Human- 
ity. There is\no moment of life when the tall, the wise, the 
reverend head may not be called to lie as low as the humblest. 
There is no time when our loved ones may not be called to taste 
the same ish and to suffer the same heartbreak which 
afflict the stricken ny in Emporia. All that breathe must 
share the same fate. The joyous may laugh till the summons 
comes. The sad may plod on in their melancholy, the ambitious 
may chase their phantoms, and the workers may not cease their 
labors. Yet mirth and melancholy, work and ambition, must 
have an end. All of man that is mortal will find its bed in dust 
as the long train of the ages glides away.” Youth and man- 
hood, the matron and the maid, and soft breathing infancy will 
find the same level, in their last narrow bed of rest. Yet there 
is an immortal soul which sleeps notin lifeless clay. A spark of 
life from the eternal altar which never ceases to glow, destined 
to endless life and growth. With this hope, O man! 

So live, that when thy summons comes to join 

The innumerable caravan which moves 

To that mysterious realm where each shall take 

His chamber in the silent halls of death, 

Thou go not, like the quarry-slave at night, 

By an untaltering Gash approach why grave 

Like one that wraps the drapery ot hin conch 

About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 


On occasions like this the thoughtful mind looks with cosmic 
view and infinite humility from this short life into the eternities 
of the past and the future, and the spirit of the favorite verses 
of the great Lincoln spontaneously arises to aid in celebrating 
our weet sn $ 

Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 
Like a swift fleeting meteor, a fast-flying cloud, 
A flash of the ligh a break of the wave, 
He passeth from life to his rest in the grave. 


The leaves of the oak and the willow shall 

Be scattered around, and together be laid; 

And the young and the old, and the low and the high 

Shall molder to dust and together shall die. 
* s * — * + * 
So the multitude goes, like the flower or the weed, 
That withers away to let others succeed; 
So the multitude comes, even those we behold, 
To repeat every tale that has often been told. 

* * $ * * e 

Tis the wink of an eye, tis the draft of a breath, 
From the blossom of health to the paleness of death, 


Oh, why should the spirit of mortal be proud? 


Mr. BARTINE. 3 I was never more painfully im- 
presoa with the uncer ty of human life than when, on the 

th day of December last, [ learned that the senior Senator 
from Kansas was dead. When I came here as a new member of 
the Fifty-first Congress, one of the earliest friendships I formed 
at the other end of the Capitol was with Preston B. Plumb. 
There was from the first a bond of sympathy between us, in the 
circumstance that one of his brothers is a friend and constituent 
of mine in the State of Nevada. 

I already knew the Senator, in a general way, by his public 
career and national reputation, and upon meeti I was at 
once attracted by his strong personality and ge nature. Dur- 
ing the first few weeks of the present session I was suffering 
from illness and was not able to be in my seat. When partially 
recovered, but still very weak, I came to the Capitol one day and 
entered the Senate Chamber. Almost the first Senator to greet 
me was Mr. Plumb. Welldo I remember the cordiality of his 
welcome and the kindly solicitude with which he spoke of my ill- 
ness. In less than a week he was gone. Little would anyone who 
saw us then have supposed that the stalwart Senator, with his ro- 
bust, almost giant physique, would so soon lie beneath the sod, 
and I be spared to take part in the memorial service of this day. 

Truly has it been said that in the midst of life we are 
death.” 

The distinguished Senator from Kansas was stricken down in 
the full prime of vigorous manhood. Judging from appearances 
we would have said that he had a quarter of a century of strong 
and useful life before him. We can not do otherwise than la- 
ment the death of such a man at such an age. In the great 
ocean of time the utmost span of a human life is but as the 
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“twinkling ofan eye.” It begins, it is gone, and the eternity of 


the future is as measureless as before. 

To the individual possessor of that mysterious thing which we 
call life it makes but little difference whether it close at 25 
or be extended to a century. Whether his spirit its flight 
to the Christian's Home of the soul,” or sink into Nirwana's 
dreamless calm, the length of his y existence is to him a 
matter of trivialconcern. But it is freighted with importance to 
others. 

Man comes and man goes, but men, like the brook, go on 
forever.” Generation follows generation as the seasons follow 
each other, and every generation aims at a higher ideal than the 
one which went before. 

Therefore, in the great progressive march of mankind it does 
make a difference whether the life of such a man be lengthened 
out or be brought to a premature end. When we consider his 
intellectual strength, his capacity for labor, the breadth and gen- 
erosity of his nature, and warm love for his fellow-man, who 
can measure the amount of good that might have come from 
twenty years more of such a life? One little thought germmat- 
ing in the secret chambers of a single brain may impress itself 
upon the minds of untold millions, change the fortunes of mighty 
nations, and shape the destines of a world. 

Senator Plumb was a tireless worker. His mind was ever 
active and full of plans for the improvement of society. His 
ideas were broad, national, and thoroughly American. He made 
no claim to perfection—his friends make no such elaim for him. 
Had he been perfect, he would not have beenhuman. He would 
have been at once above our appreciation, and beyond our com- 
prehension. He was simply a manly man, in whom the qualities 
which inspire love and admiration r 2 

His life was a lesson that should never be lost upon the youth 
of our land. Born with the love of liberty in his heart, that 
sentiment grew and blossomed and ripened upon the plains of 
Kansas. In themidstof stormy and turbulent scenes, frequently 
ending in strife and bloodshed, as a mere boy he helped the 
foundations of one of the greatest and 8 States of the 
American Union. That same love of liberty combined with 

triotism made him asoldier of the Union, and upon the battle- 

eld he displayed the same resolution and determined courage 
that di hed him in civil life. 

His career in the Senate was in the highest degree honorable 
both to himself and eres whomherepresented. He was not 
what could fairly be called anorator. He thought more of the idea 
than of the language in which it was clothed. There was a lack 
of . movements, the elegant pounding of perioda, the 
beautiful imagery and word-painting that mar e polished 
orator. 

But he was nevertheless a strikingly conspicuous figure in that 
body. A close student, a thorough inv tor, f. with 
nearly every detail of governmental administration, a clear, inci- 
sive, and ready debater, he shrank from noencounter. Hislance 
was ever couched and itseldom failed to reach the object at which 
it was aimed. But he always struck in a spirit of kindness and 
never intentionally gave pain. Associated with some of the 
strongest intellects of the age, he grew and strengthened by the 
association. His tremendous physical energy and mental activ- 
ity enabled him to transact an amount of work that is almost in- 
credible; and the impress of his sturdy and practical mind has 
been left upon many a page of the statute books of the country. 

Mr. Plumb was a Republican and deeply imbued with the 
fundamental principles of that party e realized, however, 


that no political organization can be ‘uniformly right, and upon 
matters of detail, not going to the 


rinciples upon which the 
was founded, he was boldly and sometimes vely in- 
ependent. More than once he drew upon himself the censure 
of his party associates. Butit was political censure only. He 
was a brave and honorable opponent, never lurking in- darkness, 
never firing from ambush but always in the clear light of day, 
fighting upon open ground; and he held the ct and esteem 
of his brother Senators to the last. Asa member of a body in 
which it is 3 believed that patrician ideas have to some 
extent found a Bop mene Mr. Plumb was essentially and distinct- 
ively a tribune of the people. 
though possessing an ample fortune his tastes were plain and 
simple, and noicy barrierse ted him from the toiling millions 
of his coun en. He remembered the humble cradle in which 
he was rocked; he remembered the poverty of his early youth: 
he remembered the road by which he had traveled to fortune. 
He realized that while he had been successful in acquiring wealth, 
Maddala. Ambir tense had guided and directed his efforts. He 
knew full well that a man’s success in business is not by any means 
a fair test of either his moral or intellectual worth. To him it 
made no difference whether a man were a millionaire or a day 
laborer. He judged both by the same standard—the qualities of 
manhood which he found them to possess. Cosmopolitan enough 


to love the whole human family and rejoice in the prosperity of 
every nation, he yet loved his own country better than he loved 
any other country; he loved the American people better than he 
loved any other people, and he loved the people of Kansas a little 
better than he loved the ple of any other State. 

And no people ever had a more faithful public servant than 
See for whom he spoke and acted in the Senate of the United 

S. 

From morn till eve, and away into the small hoursof the night, 
he toiled on and on. And when the busy brain ceased its work- 
ing, when the strong heart was suddenly stilled, the greatchange 
found him in the conscientious discharge of his duty. When he 
died, Kansas was robed in mourning. It seemed as if a shadow 
had entered every household. Every Kansan felt that he had 
lost a friend, and the heart of the whole nation throbbed insym- 
pathetic accord. His work has been done, and well done; the 
3 of his life has ended; beneath the soil of the State he 

oved so well he is sleeping his last sleep; his soul is mingled 
with the infinite and the unknown. 

To the family so near and dear to him in life, we can only speak 
words of consolation. Their loss has been irreparable. One 
has been taken from them who can never be replaced, but I 
trust they may find some comfort in knowing that the nation 
shares their grief. May the load of their sorrow be lightened 
by the faith that, far from the scenes of earthly care, the spirit 
of their loved one is hovering o’er them and cheering them with 
the sweetest words of hope. From the silence so profound may 
there come the dear familiar voice, saying unto them: 


The living are the only dead: 
The dead live, nevermore to die; 
And often when we mourn them fied, 
They never were so nigh. 
* a * + 
The joys we lose are but forecast, 
And we shall find them all once more; 
We look behind us for the past, 
But. lo! ‘tis all before. 


Mr. CATE. Mr. Speaker, my acquaintance with the late Sen- 
ator from Kansas, of whom it is my privilege to speak at this time- 
was so limited as to preclude me from any extended com, 
ment on his personal characteristics and virtues. 

What I may submit will be the views and impressions that 
have come to me in an official or general way. 

Others more favored in being permitted to know him more in- 
timately have spoken, and will speak of his great personal worth 
and his noble private character. 

It is my province to ae. eae him almost entirely from the rec- 
ord he has made, from the impress that he has left upon the 
thoughts and feelings of his people; the footprints” he has left 
upon the sands of time.” 

Of commanding ability and 8 in „with a fac- 
ulty for work and a disposition to doit faithfully, yet apparently 
boundless in the grasp of his comprehension, faultlessly accu- 
rate in details, quick to perceive his opportunities and ever 
ready to utilize them, he formulated his plans with unerring 
judgment and executed them with unfaltering boldness. 

Possessing thus within himself all the elements of success, he 
succeeded. 

He was at once the product and the exponent of that peculiar 
civilization and intelligent development which has made remark- 
able the history of our race in the last half of the nineteenth 
century, and recorded its grandest achievements in the progress 
of our t Republic. He was preéminently a man of affairs.” 
And withal a patriot and a statesman. 

In the life and in the death of Senator Plumb we are taught 
two lessons. 

In his busy, earnest life and its achievements, we learn that 
under our free institutions no bounds are set to the possibilities 
of intellectual endeavor directed by a clear judgment and sup- 
plemented by industry; in his death we learn that there is a 
physical limit to human endurance. 

So far as the first can be considered, he was only within the 
threshold of his accomplishments; what he might have done had 
he been given the allotted span, no one can conjecture. 

As to the last he had reached the end. The bow too often and 
too severely bent has broken while many arrows were yet un- 
sped and in the quiver. f l 

Being one of those who accompanied his remains to their last 
resting place, an opportunity was afforded me to ascertain and 
observe the hold he had upon his coun en, the esteem in 
which he was held by those among whom he had lived and for 
whom he had labored. 

Those formal manifestations of sorrow which mark the loss of 
an eminent citizen were not wanting. 

They were elaborate, in good taste, and in every She, conma 
surate with the solemnity and magnitude of the occasion. 
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The pageant represented a greatState in mourning fora great 


man. 

But what impressed me more forcibly was, that behind these 
public demonstrations there was a deep and abiding popular sor- 
row. In the crowds that thronged the capital city of his State, 
and his own city of Emporia, to do honor to their distinguished 
dead, there were all classes of people. There was the 3 me- 
chanic, the intelligent and thoughtful merchant, the studious 
divine, the cautious banker, the farmer bronzed in the sun and 
and wind in his prairie home, and there also was the ever-bright 
face of buoyant childhood. 3 

People there were in thousands, but there was no business, the 
farmer exchanged no product of the soil for the wares of the 
merchant, the banker’s office was closed, and the mechanic's sho 
was not open; there was no sound of the hammer in the city, an 
even the gladsome shout of the schoolboy was not heard on this 
sad holiday. ; 

Each one seemed as if he had suffered a personal affliction. 

The Commonwealth was mourning the loss of a statesman, the 
people were-sorrowing at the death of a friend. 
e bright and progressive city where he had lived makes a 

rt of the record of his life and his labors. His restless energy 
apes and felt in the growth and industries, and no doubt in 
watching its p and its p rty he had often realized the 
fruition of the hopes and toils of early manhood. His home 
was such as those who knew him would picture it to be; about it 
there was no elaborate effort at architecture; no affectation of 
the feudal castle or baronial mansion. Complete in its appoint- 
ments, comfortable and convenient, within there was that air 
that ever pervades the abode of intelligent worth and prosperous 
effort. e books evinced a cultivated taste for literature, the 
pictures on the wall stood for his patriotism. 

Contemplating these evidences of comfort and culture I 
thought, how often in the bright busy years that were gone had 
he who now lay so peacefully beneath the rooftree he had erected 
to shelter those he loved, how often, wearied with the burdens 
of public life, wounded and stricken and saddened in the strife in- 
cident to his career, how often he had sought this home and 
within its walls had his bruises bound up, his armor burnished, 
his courage strengthened and his nope renewed, and then gone 
forth apala strong in the inspiration of home, love, and sympathy 
to other conflicts and to other triumphs. 

But he had gone out for the last time. Hero like he had fallen 
in the path of duty with his armor on. He had fought his last 
battle, and was now come to sleep his last sleep among those he 
loved so well and who loved him. 

One other thought and my remarks will be ended. As we 
journeyed through the land and looked upon its homes and its 
8 as I watched the faces of the people who had gathered 
in throngs, it seemed to me that in all things there was a strong 
similarity between that country and its people and my own 
country and its people. In the two communities there seems to 
bea homogeneous population; men and women with like fortunes 
and misfortunes; the same struggles, the same hopes and fears; 
a common country, one flag, alike destiny. In all these interests 
there is no conflict; then why should there be strife between us? 

As we stood by the open grave there was on my right a war- 
worn veteran who had worn the blue, and in his eyes were tears; 
in front of me stood my colleague who, in those dark days of 
civil war, followed the fortunes of the lost cause, and whose sad- 
dened face reflected the sorrow that was in his heart. 

Here then in the shadow of death those who had confronted 
each other in the hour of battle had found a common ground on 
which to meet in common sympathy. 

Will not the time soon come when in the presence and in the 
interest of the living we can all make a common cause of the 
common good? A 

And when the bugler blew, ‘‘ Lights out,” and turned away, 
our formal duties ended, a hope sprang up in our hearts that 
the coming years not far away we could blow out the lights 
which party passion and sectional prejudice have lighted tolead 
our people in divergent paths. 

May we not believe that in the near future there will emanate 
from the graves of the great and good men in every section of 
our broad land a spirit of fraternal love and affection, proclaim- 
ing to all the people from our Northern borders to our Southern 
shores on earth peace, good will to men?” 


Mr. BAKER. Mr. Speaker, I shall not attempt to give a his- 
torical sketch of the life of Preston B. Plumb, but shall content 
myself to speak of him as he was seen by those who knew his 
active life. 

He whom we were led to believe was the incarnation of physi- 
cal force and intellectual energy has fought his great fight, has 
finished his course, and we are here to-day to pay due respect to 
his memory 


As one of the representatives from the State of his adoption 
I feel that it is a 83 to bring my meed of praise to place 


upon the tablet o 


The couplet— : 

Despair of nothing that you would attain, 

Unwearied diligence your point will gain— 
seemed to be the iration of his life. He was fully indued 
with that mandate, ‘‘Subdue the earth.” He was energetic and 
assiduous, diligent in all the various pursuits of life. His earnest- 
ness, whole-heartedness, and steadiness in labor enabled him to 
overcome all obstacles to his success. Labor that would utterl 
have exhausted others seemed to but strengthen him; he seeme 
to forget what was behind, and was ever reaching forth to that 
which was before; and in doing this he was but pressing towards 
the goal, for the great prize of his ambition. 

To deliberate with him was to act. He was thereby enabled 
to obtain possession of much which he had not contemplated. 
He believed that everything was progressive in its nature, and 
that by industry all obstacles in life might be overcome. With 
him it promoted self-respect and reliance and drove away a de- 
pendence upon circumstances. 

He believed that in working we reign, and soon learned the 
lesson that by industry man lifts himself to a seat among the 

t of earth. The poet has well described him as he wasseen 
y his constituents at home: 
And the soul, fed and fattened on the bp de pe! and things around it, 


his memory. 


Groweth to perfection, full of fruit, the t of foreign seed. 
we learn upon a hint, we find upon a clew, 
We yield a hundredfold; but the great sower is analogy. 


There must be an acrid sloe before a lucious peach, 
A ball of rotting flax before the bridal veil, 
An egg before an eagle, a thought before a q 
A spark struck into tinder to light the lamp of knowledge, 
A ht suggestive word to e the wate. mind, 
A half-seen hand upon the wall, pointing to the balance of comparison, 

These seemed to be his moving forces. We find him toiling with 
the hand as well as the head. He believed that all labor that 
tends to supply man’s wants, to increase man’s happiness, to ele- 
vate man’s nature—in fact, that all labor, physical and mental, 
were alike honorable. To him rest was ruin. He felt that the 
structure of his body as a whole and every organ showed that 
he was designed for an í 

But a strong man has fallen—strong physically and intellec- 
tually. The void created by his death can not be easily filled. To 
those who knew him his very Poo was a tower of strength. 
Whatever he undertook with his great intellect marked him as 
the peer of the great men of hisday. He was always to be found 
in the front of a contest. He faltered at no odds. Defeat never 
dismayed him. Believing in the justice of his cause, nothing 
could deter him. As he came in contact with the best minds, 
the greatest intellects of his day, we found him their equal, never 
shrinking from the contest. His record was that of a truly cour- 

eous man. He lived a life of fidelity to home and family and 
of sincere devotion to his country. 


[Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois withholds his remarks for re- 
vision. See Appendix. 


Mr. POST. Mr. Speaker, the decade which preceded the 
civil war was marked by a fervent discussion of human rights 
and was a fitting prelude to heroic action. Trifles were forgot- 
ten; parties paused in their contests, disintegrated, and reor- 
agen systems of revenue and other economic questions were 
ma aside, and public attention was absorbed by the one great 

ue. 

Our Revolutionary ancestors had asserted with eloquence and 
logic never s' a people’s right to liberty and free govern- 
ment, and in 1775 repudiated their king, declared their inde- 
pendence and submitted their appeal to arms, always the final 
court of arbitration. 

Among the institutions which royal rulers had thrust upon the 
American colonies was that of African slavery. England boasted 
of her freedom, but encouraged the slave trade, and even ex- 
torted from oe in 1713 the sole right of selling African slaves 
to thé Spanish-American colonies. When England’s king was 
eat to relinquish authority on our soil, England’s curse re- 
mained. 

The political convulsion which gave birth to the Territory of 
Kansas again aroused the latent fires which had been suppressed 
by compromise, and when Preston B. Plumb was 18 years of age 
the country was aglow with the heat of a contest destined never 
to grow less until England’s curse had been utterly wiped out 
and the Republic reéstablished on the basis of universal freedom. 

Born in Ohio in 1837 and naturally loyal to Northern senti- 
ment, the influence which this revival of the spirit of our Revo- 
lutionary ancestors had upon Preston B. Plumb can now hardly 
be realized. Times have changed; the schools now claim the 
desultory attention of grown men through acourse of study which 
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te for a life position as a Government clerk. 
Preston B. Plumb at 18 was not a schoolboy, but a man Sagory 


may fit them to com 


appling with the business of life. At 12 years of age 
Bacon to learn the printer’s trade, and at 16 he had established 
The Xenia News, and conducted it with vigor and success. 

He needed neither Latin diploma nor certificate from a com- 
mission. He had uired the trade which teaches accuracy 
and attention to details; he had succeeded in that profession in 
which humbugs and pretenders expose themselves. 

At 18 Preston B. Plumb was a printer and a journalist. He 
was familiar with the foundation prinalplos of pomen as 
expounded by Hamilton, Jefferson, and by all the founders of 
republican liberty on this continent. He understood the con- 
stitutional limitations and the doctrine of States rights as énun- 
ciated by those giants in intellectual controversy Daniel Web- 
ster and John C.Calhoun. He was equipped by information and 
judgment to grapple with public questions, and was conceded the 
rights and influence in council of a patriotic citizen several years 
before the statute laws permitted him to vote. 

The history of the settlement of Kansas is a romance and a 

edy. Within the territory was the geographical center of the 
United States, for Alaska had not yet been acquired. Thisarena 
was formally dedicated by act of Congress to be a battlefield in 
which to inaugurate the physical contest between the hosts of 
freedom and of slavery. 

The Missouri compromise had reserved Kansas for freedom, 
but on opening it for settlement Congress declared that reserva- 
tion “inoperative and void,” and defined its intent and meaning 
to be not to legislate slavery into any State or Territory or ex- 
clude it therefrom, but to leave the people thereof perfectly free 
to form and regulate their domestic institutions in their own way.” 

The Constitution had reco; the peculiar institution, not 
for preservation, but for discouragement. Its extension had 
been limited by law, but the Kansas-Nebraska bill arrested the 
onward march of civilization, took a step backward, and author- 
ized slavery to be carried into a territory where it had never 
been. To this William H. Seward responded: 

me on, thi mtlemen of the slave States! Since there is no esca 
e ee of sai Wo wal oneness 
is stronger in numbers as itis in right 


The r skirmishers hastened to the designated arena, The 
land was tolookupon. Its wide stretches of undulating prai- 
rie were annually covered with flowers massed in profusion and 
beautiful in thelr variegated disorder, while the course of the 
streams might be 3 by the of timber which had es- 
caped the autumn fires. Its salubrious climate attracted many 
who sought relief from Northern rigor, and its varied agricul- 
tural resources were heralded far and wide. 

Among its resources, destined to be dissipated uselessly and 
cruelly, were the immense herds of buffaloes accustomed to make 
their annual northern pilgrimage across Kansas during the sum- 
mer, returning late in the autumn to the South. In the midst 
of the territory thrown open to white settlement were large tracts 
held by various Indian tribes under solemn treaty obligations that 
their occupation should be protected and never distur Some 
of the tribes had been found there in 1719 when Dutisne, the dis- 
coverer of Kansas, was courteously received in their villagesand 


ams. 
en the Americans began to pour into Kansas it did not re- 
uire the gift of prophecy to know that the Indians as well as 
the buffaloes must disappear. They had no newspapers to herald 
their wrongs, and any attempt to protect their own rights would 
roclaim them tothe white man —hostile, cruel savages. 
When a thousand squatters seized upon land solemnly guaran- 
teed as Indian land, the chiefs entered a dignified protest: the 
Attorney-General decided in favor of the Indians, but neither 
the President nor the Army were powerful enough toredeem the 
3 faith of the United States. With heredi stoicism 
and pathetic calmness the red man saw the buffaloes ed, his 
land overrun by t. rs, his rights destroyed. 

The national breach of faith with the Indians was little thought 
of by the restless and energetic pioneers who carried civiliza- 
tion beyond the Missouri River. They came to stay; they came 
to make homes, to build up a new State; they came from the 
South to avail themselves of the privilege secured to them by the 
repeal of the Missouri compromise, and from the North to pro- 
claim freedom on the rostrum and to secure it at the ballot box. 
The contest did not stop there. For twelve e bere the very 
end of the civil war, Kansas was Bleed. the theater 
of turmoil and bloody strife, of private and puhlio war. 

Conspicuous among the young men from the North who took 
part in the settlement of anaes wae Preston B. Plumb. He ar- 
rived at To 
rence; in h, 1857, his name stands first amo 
who essayed to build a city on the banks of the 


ka in October, 1856, and spent the winter at Law- 
the Pra band 
e es- 


eosho. 


tablished the sede News, and its first number was issued 
June 6, 1857. He had not yet been eight months in the Terri- 
sory and was not yet 20 goere old. 

It was at this period that I first became acquainted with Pres- 
ton B. Plumb, a tall, earnest, energetic young man, full of enter- 
prising plans for ye tes and for ` 

Kansas was then a broad expanse of waving grass, dotted here 
and there with an embryo village, No Palle approached ies 
borders; the Missouri River furnished the only facilities for 
freight transportation with the States, while ox teams were em- 
ployed for the interior. 

mporia was a straggling frontier settlement; north and south 
of it fora thousand miles Indians and buffaloes occupied the 
country, while to the west, nearly 800 miles distant, was the an- 
cient Spanish civilization at Santa Fe. 

Nevertheless, at Emporia the clear eye of youth and hope saw 
a future city, and thirty-four years thereafter, toward the flour- 
ishing city of Emporia, with its radiating railroads and all the 
accompaniments of pros rity, toward t city which he had 
founded, nourished, and loved, we bore the lifeless body of Sena- 
tor Plumb, while united in sympathy and lamentation were fifteen 
hundred thousand people, citizens of Kansas. 

Ad astra per aspera—to the stars through difficulties—tells the 
story of his life. Itis the motto of his State. It should be in- 
seri upon his tomb. 

The early life of Senator Plumb, his Bae en connection 
with public affairs, the 5 popular feeling then exist- 

with reference to those affairs, the years of frontier danger, 


of incessant vigilance, of undaunted effort, was the discipline 
which e him a broad-minded, well-balanced, aggressive leader 
of men. He sought the approbs tion of his own mind and con- 


science, and. commanded the respect even of those who did not 
agree with him. 

To bring into clear relief his early training I have reviewed 
but four years of his active life—years while he was yet a minor. 
Others have sketched his biography after attaining majority, 
how he studied law, was admitted to the bar, served in the State 
pe pone entered the United States military service as sec- 
ond lieutenant, was promoted to 8 major, and lieutenant- 
colonel, again served in the State ture, and at the age of 
40 was elected a Senator of the United States. From that time 
to his death his acts were o to the inspection of the nation 
and are indelibly emblazoned on the history of our country. 

Senator Plumb helped to create the State of Kansas. He gave 
zealous effort to her development; in time of war as a soldier he 
contributed to her martial glory, and in time of peace as a states- 
man he supported and protected her interests and those of the 
whole nation. He was the untiring servant of the State he rep- 
resented. 

Senator Plumb was a partisan in its best sense, not a hanger- 
on and blind follower of a party, but one who dared advocate 
principles without hesitation or equivocation, trusting that his 
party would some time be convinced and adopt them. He has 

n criticised because he always gave his party an earnest and 
unwavering support in the forum of the people, even though he 
had failed to secure the support of that party to the measures he 
advocated. 

The enterprising soldier who discovers in his defensive line a 
weak position and suggests that it be strengthened, or who sees 
an opponent’s mistake and vainly urges an assault, does not de- 
sert to the 5 his comrades are short-sighted. So in 
ee strife t will demonstrate who was right; the main 

y may pro slowly; a leader may be in advance, but he is 
never there in the character of a traitor. A partisan may sin- 
cerely believe in a principle and yet be loyal toa party which has 
not yet adopted it. 

The real party leaders are not those who wait for the platform 
in order to know their own opinions. These may be successful 
politicians, safe men to follow,” for they travel a road already 
marked out and fenced in. Some one must advance, discover 
pitfalls, clear away obstacles, and blaze the unknown way. 

Ina 1 party some must boldly state their convictions 
te submit for popular judgment the measures in which they 

elieve. 

Senator Plumb was true to his convictions and labored with 
tireless energy for his people and his country. Those who ac- 
companied the funeral train witnessed scenes they will never 
forget. The people crowded the railway stations along the route, 
they thronged to the capital, where for a time his body lay in 
per and collected at Emporia with every manifestation of re- 

ard. 
. The religious services at the residence of the stricken family 
and at the church, and the beautiful ceremonial at the cemetery, 
conducted by his comrades of the Grand Army of the Republic, 
5 oubly impressive by the sympathetic sorrow of the 
multitude. 
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A people bowed down with grief at a great and sudden calam- 
ity, a State in mourning for a loved Senator, was a tribute which 
recalled these pathetic words of Motley, referring to the death of 
William of Orange: As long as he lived he was the guiding 
star of a whole brave nation, and when he died little children 
cried in the streets.” 


Mr. YOUMANS. Mr. Speaker, it is only of the public life and 
character of Senator PlumbI can speak. ad not the honor of 
his uaintance. The Fifty-second Congress had hardly con- 
vened before the shadow of death darkened these halls. It was 
my privilege, however, as a member of the select committee of 
the House, to follow his remains to their final resting place. 

It is not my object, Mr. Speaker, to speak any 5 
life; his life is his panegyric—is on a sure foundation, and is a 
part of the history of the Republic. Always a sturdy defender 
of constitutional rights; an honorable though not a blind parti- 
san; at times 5 political action, then de- 
fending such action with vigor and almost matchless eloquence. 

Faults, doubtless, he had; mistakes he might have made; but 
always relying on his honesty, firmness, and cautious judgment, 
always preserving his sincerity of purpose and integrity of char- 
acter. His resolute determination gave him that force we de- 
nominate character. Like all who have obtained prominent 
stations and assumed the responsibilities of public life, it was his 
lot at times, however pure his p , however good the cause 
he followed, to be mders and his motives questioned. 
The storm might rage and the night be dark, yet he followed 
the straight path unerringly; his sure judgment and persuasive 
oratory turned aside the obstacles besetting his path. Others 
have outlined the incidents of his career, but perhapsit is worth 
our while to dwell for a moment on the lesson it teaches. Ve 
much of the best portions of our country’s history is the reco 
of the achievements of men who. in their youth without the 
advantage of fortune, have written their names high on the obe- 
lisk of fame. 

The list, though long, is familiar to every schoolboy; so, too, 
their persuasive eloquence and mighty achievements. These 
pages of ON speak silver-toned encouragement to young 
men, saying to them, ‘‘ Onward, my young and strong brothers, 
to the great battlefield of life. t not . and 


trials damp your ardor; let not temptations divert you from 
truth and right. On every side great hearts will be in sympathy, 
and strong ds linked in with yours, and the god of battles 


will not suffer you to fail.” 
Mr. Speaker, another voice— 
Is silent in the council hall 
Forever. 
Another little gleam of time between two eternities” has 
been extinguished. How long will it be ere we— 


Shall leave our 
Mirth and our 3 ents, and shall come 
And make our th him. 
And when time shall be no more for us, may we de “like 
one continuing a journey from an inn, not as one lea home.” 


The ay, Nin of these sad sessions bring the admonitions of 
mortality home to us, and when we “shall take our chambers— 
In the silent halls of death,” 


may it be said of us, ‘‘ He has fought the good fight, he has kept 
the faith.” 


Mr. WILSON of Missouri. I will detain the House but a few 
moments in offering my tribute tothe memory of my dead friend. 

I will attempt no extended eulogy on his life and public serv- 
ices; that has already been done by his colleagues. I will briefl 

of him mainly as I knew him in the long ago, when 

State with whose fortunes he has been so intimately identified 
was just crossing the threshold of that wonderful career which 
has made it a marvel in the sisterhood of States. 

In 1861, when scarcely more than a boy, I found myself at To- 
peka, the beautiful ser tal of Kansas—a representative from the 
county of Leavenworth in the first Legislature of that State. 
This was a period pregnant with great events, not only to the 
country at large, but to the world. Though then the babe of 
the Union, born in the throes of great civil commotion, yet it 
even then possessed the strength of the infant Hercules, for, like 
Minerva from the brain of Jove, it had leaped upon the stage of 
action full armed and equipped for its mighty Sovy, The 
pen of history had already made Kansas celebrated in song and 
story. An air of romance hung about its very name, and con- 
tinued to attract to its fair plains the young and ambitious from 
all quarters of the seh be Since the organization of the Ter- 
ritory it seemed to have been the chosen field on which was to 
be fought the first battle between the two great opposing political 
forces of the Union. 


A semicivil war had existed within its borders for years before, 
and the skirmish line of freedom extended from Ne Missouri 
River across the Great American Desert of the early geographer 
to the very foot of the Nevada Mountains. 

Earnest men traversed the country both North and South, 

reaching a crusade, the one to establish, the o ther to resist the 

ntroduction of the ancient institution of the fathers, African slav- 
ery. Fired by the impassioned appeals of these men and by the 
press of the North and the South, ambitious and enterprising 
citizens, old and young, fromall the States, hastened to the new 
Territory toparticipate in the struggle thenimpending. Among 
the most ardent was a ae printer from Xenia, Ohio, Preston 
B. Plumb, who arrived in the Territory in the fall of 1856, the 
leader of a band of resolute young men, inspired by the same lofty 
purpose that characterized the motives of their chief. 

At the time whereof I speak, the battle had been lost and won 
in tribulation and blood. No slave then breathed the pure air of 
the young State, which had by the framers of the Wyandotte 
constitution been forever consecrated to freedom. The mighty 
debates in this Hall, and in the other end of the Capitol, growing 
out of the bitter controversy which for years had raged on the 
plains of Kansas, as the chosen theater for the settlement of the 
vexed question of slavery in the Territories, which had been be- 
queathed to us by the fathers in the Federal Constitution, had 
already attracted the attention of the world to the nascent State, 
and neryed almost to desperation the followers of the leaders 
in the “irrepressible conflict.“ But the end had come. The 
cause of slavery had been lost in Kansas, and the first Legislature 
of the State was about to meet. Under such circumstances this 
was a momentous event in the history of the young State. 

When we add to all this the fascinations thrown around the 
history of a State, which in romantic interest cd a that 
of the Crusades of the Middle Ages, and the further historical 

act that at that time clouds of war, hastened by the recent con- 
flicts, had already been gathe upon the political horizon and 
could be dimly seen from the prairies of the West darkening ths 
sky which spanned the apparently peaceful waters of Charles- 
ton Harbor, where gloomy and silent and sullen lay Fort Sum- 
pter, frowning with shotted , and impatient of the menace 
55 as flag of strange device which fluttered in the breezes upon 

o land. 

It was no wonder, Mr. S er, that under these circumstances 
the steps of the earnest ambitious young imen of Kansas bent 
towards its historic capital to witness the tism of the State 
and its investiture with sovereignty. . With the devotion of the 
Mohammedan who turns his face to the east and seeks Mecca 
as the shrine of his hopes, did young Plumb seek the capital, and 
it was under such circumstances for the first time I met him. 

We were nearly of the sameage. He was of the North and I of 
the South. He was a Republican; Iwasa Democrat. He of the 
cause triumphant; mine had been happily lost. But when our 
hands first clasped it cemented the friendship of a lifetime. He 
was at that time the very incarnation of exuberant life and rest- 
less energy. Full to overflowing of that pluck and push and vim 
which so strikingly characterized his after life, he deeply im- 
pressed my youthful imagination, and as he moved among the 
throngs that gathered there, so strong and self-reliant, and at 
the same time with such attractive personality, I thought then 
he had already given hostages to fortune. 

Mr. Speaker, I will not follow the dead Senator through 
his subsequent brilliant and useful career in the field and the 
forum; this has already fallen from lips more eloquent than mine; 
but will content myself by saying that as citizen, soldier, and 
statesman his name and fame are secure in the of the State 
he served so long and well, and before he left it he inscribed his 
name upon one of the brightest pages of the Senate’s history. 

As the friend of my young manhood and the counsellor of my 
maturer years, espec here at this capital, where he long pre- 
ceded me, I entertained for him the most affectionate regard, and 
for his sleepless energy and gress abilities I held him, in common 
with all who knew him, in the highest estimation. 

The loss to his State is irreparable, and to his country a public 
calamity. Senator Plumb was, as a ruling habit of his life, a 
minuteman. He Pugni quickly and with almost unerring judg- 
ment, and acted with decision and promptness. Whatever was 
at his hands to do he did it at once. No such word as procrasti- 
nation was permitted a place in his lexicon. 

The summons of the Master was sudden, but found not unpre- 
ee this great American Senator—this man of big heart, of 

„and brawn. He went as he had always desired to go, 
when it had to be done, without delay. What an object-lesson 
does his life afford to his young countrymen. They can there see 
eg all the elements of a successful man, and the pom 
bilities our free institutions open to all, high and low, rich and 


poor. 
He has gone to join the hosts of the old Kansas pioneers who 
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have preceded him to the unknown country, and with whom he 
ahas the eternal gratitude of his State. 

As has been beautifully said of another, suddenly, though 
calmly, e! as the feathery snowflakes and lightly as the 
falling of the thistledown, has he 1 5 his feet in death 
and gone to fill his station beyond the shoreless sea. He went 
out alone, never to return. 

At such a time as this and in such a mood of thought, the sad 
threnody of the departed Grand Master rings in mournful ca- 
dence down the hallowed aisles of memory: 

The has less of brightness 


ear, 
The snow a ghostlier whiteness 


very year, 
Nor do summer fiowers quicken, 
Nor autumn fruitage thicken 
As it once did; for we sicken 
Every year. 
+ + s = s 
To the os go more dead faces 


very year. 
Come no new pots in their places 
Every year. 
* s 8 * 
We have only recollection, 


Deeper sorrow and dejection 
Every year. 


Mr. CARUTH. Mr. Speaker, I rise to speak the last words 
which will be said in this legislative Hall in commemoration of 
the life and public services of this distinguished Senator, whose 
memory we this day lament; and I speak with profound sorrow 
of the loss our country has sustained. 

It was not my 8 Mr. S er, to lift my voice on this 
occasion, although there were ties of friendship which bound the 
3 dead and myself together. We lived at the same 
home in Washington; we ate our meals at the same table; our 
wives were friends and associates, and I grew to love and to honor 
the distinguished Preston B. Plumb. $ 

I believe that his career has done as much as that of any man 
in America to show the great strength of our institutions and 
the possibility for the humblest to grow to atness. It has 
been said of us with pride, in this broad land of ours, ever; 
man is by birth a prince of the blood and a peer of the realm;” 
and from the humble beginning oi a printer’s boy, step by step, 
in the ranks of journalism, in the ranks of the Army, and in the 
legislative hall, Preston B. Plumb worked his way until he stood 
second in office to the President of the United States. Soloved, 
so distinguished, and so honored was he that the great people 
of the State of Kansas, by a unanimous voice, for the third time 
elected him United States Senator. In that offics how well and 
how faithfully he discharged his duties the record of his life’s 
story will tell. Bold, free, and independent in his position and 
opinion, never did he— 

f Crook the 
That 


t hinges of the knee 
ght follow fa 5 

None loved truth more than he. Wherever error lifted its 
head, from whatever side, the stalwart arm of Preston B. Plumb 
was first to strike it down. A lover of his country’s institutions, 
he was always faithful, For the sanctity of the Constitution of 
the Republic his voice would ever bə lifted against any effort to 
ignore the provisions of that sacred instrument, or to abridge 

e rights of the American people; and when he died there died 
a patriot. 

e was a man who could rise above party whenever occasion 
required; a man who could be true to party when his party was 
true to itself. 

Mr. Speaker, if you will go with me to yonder library and ex- 
amine the record of the Congresses in which he held member- 
ship you will find that there was no more zealous, no more in- 
defatigable, no more laborious member of the Federal Congress 
than ton B. Plumb. Well may the people of Kansas regret 
his loss. Ihave sometimes thought that there were two men 
who stood side by side in the Senate of the United States—one 
was the Senator from my own State, Mr. Beck, stricken down 
by the sudden and relentless hand of death, the other was Pres- 
ton B. Plumb, twin workers in the cause of their country, with 
a zeal that was untiring and an industry that never flagged. 

When I first came to Washington and talked with the distin- 

hed Senator from Kentucky about his colleagues upon that 

oor he told me that one of the greatest brained men in that 
chamber, one of the greatest statesmemin America, was Preston 
B. Plumb; and from that remark of his to me I was led to watch 
the career of Senator Piumb and learned to admire his zeal, his 
ability, and his integrity, as I did his patriotic love of our coun- 
try and its institutions. 5 

can not add any word to what has been said here to-day to 
his memory; but deeply engraven in the hearts of the American 
people will ever remain the memory of the claim to fame, of the 
service of Kansas’s great dead, killed by relentless death in the 
hour and in the very height and strength of his noble manhood. 


3 FUN STON. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the res- 
olutions. 

The SPEAKER protempore(Mr. PAYNTER in the chair). The 
question is on the adoption of the resolutions. 

The resolutions were unanimously agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. In accordance with the last res- 
olution, I now declare the House adjourned until 12 o'clock m. 
on Monday, March 21. 

Accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 2 minutes) the House adjourned. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
refe to the Committees of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER, from the Committee on War Claims: 
A bill (H. R. 707) for the relief of the legal owners of the Colum- 
bia bridge at Columbia, Pa. (Report No. 777.) 

My Mr. COBB of Missouri, from the same committee: A bill 
(H. R. 2798) for the relief of D. H. Ponder. (Report No. 778. 

By Mr. BUNN, from the Committee on Claims: A bill (S. 1312) 
for the reliet of Dr. John B. Read. (Report No. 779). 

By Mr. COBB of Missouri, from the Committee on War Claims: 

A bill (H. R. 1433) to pay to Joseph L. Walls the amount found 
due him by the Court of Claims. (Report No. 780.) 

Also, the bills (H. R. 3926) for the relief of Mary E. Buckley, 
of Randolph County, W. Va.; (H. R. 4839) for the relief of How- 
ard F. Smallwood, of Jefferson County, W. Va.; with a resolu- 
moe that they be referred to the Court of Claims. (Report No. 


, & bill (H. R. 5026) for the relief of the heirs of William 

T. Hundley; with a resolution that it be referred to the Court of 
Claims. ( ort No. 782. 

Also, the bills Gir R. 4525) for the relief of James A. Snyder, 

executor of Jacob Snyder, deceased, of Augusta County, Va.; 


H. R. 5385) jor the relief of Mrs.S. M.Cole, of Augusta County, 
a.; (H. R. 5387) for the relief of Amanda Lain, tratr 
of the estate of James Lain, deceased, of Rockbridge County, Va.; 
(H. R. 5384) for the relief of Mrs. Maria D. La Rue, Augusta 


County, Va.; (H. R. 5386) for the relief of James W. Smith, of 
Augusta County, Va.; (H. R. 5388) for the relief of David W. 
Speck, of Augusta 9 (H. R. 5794) for the relief of Wil- 
liam Crosby, of Angusta Jounty, Va.; (H. R. 6944) for the relief of 
Abraham Storer, Augusta County, Va.; (H. R. ) for the re- 
lief of theestate of George W. Taylor, deceased, Augusta County, 
Va.; with a resolution referring them to the Court of Claims. 
(Report No. 783.) 

Also the bills (H. R. 4897) for the relief of Jonathan Holler, of 
Shenandoah County, Va.; (H. R. 4894) for the relief of the estate 
of Isaac Hurn, of Shenandoah County, Va.; (H. R. 4899) for the 
relief of Catherine Flick, of Rockingham County, Va.; (H. R. 
4900) for the relief of Joseph Blosser, of Page County, Va.; (H. 
R. 4903) for the relief of Jacob Dolman; (H. R. 4904) for the re- 
lief of the estate of Mary E. Milley, of Shenandoah County, Va.; 
(H. R. 4896) for the relief of David Swartz, of Rockingham 
County, Va.; (H. R. 5005) for the relief of Abraham Andes, k- 
ingham County, Va.; (H. R. 4998) for the relief of Mrs. Amelia 
Downey, Shenandoah County, Va.; (H. R. 5003) for the relief of 
Tanday Duval, Fauquier County, Va.; (H. R. 4997) for the relief 
of the estate of Jacob Hammon, deceased, Rockingham County, 
Va.; (H. R. 5000) for the relief of Josiah and Jeremiah Kibler, 
Shenandoah County, Va.; (H. R. 4996) for the relief of Anthony 
Roberson, Clarke County, Va.; (H. R. 4999) for the relief of the 
estate of Samuel Sheetz, deceased, Shenandoah Count Va.; (H. 
R. 5004) for the relief of George W. Thompson, of Clarke County, 
Va.; (II. R. 5785) for the relief of the estate of Joseph D. Cahill, 
deceased, Shenandoah County, Va.; (H. R. 5786) for the relief of 
the estate of Benjamin Hoover, deceased, Shenandoah County, 
Va.; (H. R. 5787) for the relief of Morris Lutz, of Shenandoah 
County, Va.; (H. R. 5788) for the reliefof Mrs. Vienna Roy, War- 
ren County, Va.; (H. R. 6351) for the relief of Martin Buck- 
holder, administrator of Abraham Buckholder, deceased, late of 
Rockingham County, Va.; with a resolution that they be referred 
to the Court of Claims. (Report No. 784.) 

Also, the bills (H. R. 2924) for the relief of Phillip F. Butler; 
(H. R. 2925) for the relief of Conrad Stork, William Luchman, and 
Julius Lefoldt; H. R. 2926) for the relief of Johanna Doyle; (H. R. 

778) for the relief of Michael Connell, St. Louis, Mo.; (H. R. 4992) 
for the relief of Mrs. Nelson Cheek, widow of Nelson Cheek. 
CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committee was discharged from 
ner consideration of the following bill; which was re-referred as 
follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3744) granting a pension to Charles H. Perry and 
PhilanderSmith—the-Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 


and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


1892. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were 1255 and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BELKNAP: A bill (H. R. 7390) to correct the military 
record of Phillip McKeone—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7391) to correct the military record of Wil- 
liam Collins—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRUNNER: A bill (H. R. 7392) e a on to 
Mary Lindermuth—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COGSWELL: A bill (H. R. 7393) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Nancy T. Eastman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DICKERSON: A bill (H. R. 7394) for the relief of Mary 
L. to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: A bill (H. R. 7395) for the relief of John 
Colter—to the Committee on Miny Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7396) for the relief of Julia A. Wolf—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7397) to correct the military record of John 
Faust—to the Committeeon Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7398) for the relief of Samuel Trester—to 
the Committee o.n Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H R. 7399) to correct the military record of John 
Dickson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. : 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7400) to correct the military record of Wil- 
liam E. Burns—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TUCKER (by request): A bill (H. R. 7401) for the re- 
lief of Martin Garber, of Augusta County, Va.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: A resolution to lease house No. 235 
Pe lvania avenue as a branch of the folding-room—to the 
Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREW: Petition of Pickering Putnam, of Bos- 
ton, for the use exclusively in the customs service of the United 
States after July 1, 1893, of the metric system of weights and 
measures—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. ATKINSON: Petition of Walker, Fermanagh, Brat- 
ton, and Tuscarora Granges, encouraging silk culture, to pre- 
vent gambling in farm products and the adulteration of food and 
d to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 


Currency. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: Petition of 50 farmers of Liberty 
and Freedom Townships, Adams County, Pa., in favor of the 
antioption bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Liberty Alliance, No. 20, of Adams County, 
Pa., in favor of free delivery of mail and antioption bills—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of York, Pa., in favor of rigid revis- 
ion and amendment of the laws regulating immigration—to the 
Select Committee on 1 and Naturalization. 

Also, petition to make Punta Gorda a port of entry—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Petition of citizens of Philadelphia, urg- 
ing restriction of immigration—to the Select Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BROSIUS: Petition 8f citizens of Lancaster County, 
Pa., in favor of legislation on tion and naturalization— 
to the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of 90 persons, in favor of restric- 
ting immigration—to the Select Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of citizens of Wright County, 
Iowa, and two petitions of Clayton County, praying the reten- 
tion of the present rate of duty on barley—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: Petition of M. F. Bush and other citi- 
zens, praying for legislation to prohibit the immigration of persons 
to the United States not in sympathy with our form of Govern- 
ment, and for other purposes, ete.—to the Select Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CATE: Papers to accompany House bill 2884, for relief 
of the Old School Presbyterian Church at Helena, Ark.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COGSWELL: Petition of Endicott Council, No. 30, 
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Order United American Mechanics, of Danvers, Mass., for regu- 
lation of immigration—to the Select Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. COOLIDGE: Petition of Hubbardston Grange, encour- 


aging silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and 
5 of food and drugs to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


Also, petition of the same body, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also 8 of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOMBS: Petition of board of underwriters and mer- 
chants of Philadelphia, Pa., for construction of a telegraph line 
on Virginia Beach upon Cape Charles north to Assateagua—to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, paper to accompany House bill 1063—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, paper to accompany House bill 3852—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, paper to accompany House bill 3592—to the Committee 
on Claims. 

By Mr. COVERT: Petition of Daniel B. Abrams and others, 
for promotion of Life-Saving Service—to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, paper to accompany House bill 1071—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Dr. Levi Howelland others, for the promotion 
of the efficiency of the Life-Saving Service—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CRAIG of Pennsylvania: Petition of 130 voters of Alle- 

heny County, Pa., in favor of so amending our immigration 

aws as to prohibit the landing on our shores of all criminals and 
paupers or persons under contract to perform labor, or any per- 
sons not friendly to our institutions, and favor an amendment to 
the Constitution that no State shall bey the right of suffrage 
to any person not a citizen of the United States—to the Select 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Gen. John A. Dix, Junior Order United Amer- 
ican Mechanics, Ingram, Pa., in favor of a bill to amend our natur- 
alization laws as agreed on by the Judiciary Committee of the 
House to the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 


on. 

By Mr. DANIELL: Fourteen petitions of citizens of New 
Hampshire, to urge report and immediate passage of House bill 
395, defining lard and imposing a tax thereon—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, fourteen petitions of Marlboro Grange, No. 118, of New 
Hampshire, to prevent adulteration of food and drugs—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, thirteen petitions of Marlboro Grange, No. 118, of New 
Hampshire, for free delivery of rural mails—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, fourteen petitions of Marlboro Grange, No. 118, of New 
Hampshire, to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Alse, ten petitions to promote encouragement of silk culture— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, ten petitions peeps contracts discrediting legal- 
tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of citizens of Grafton County, N. H., favoring 
the closing of the World's Fair on Sunday—to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Columbian Exposition. ; 

Also, petitions relating to closing the Columbian Exposition 
22 Sunday to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Two petitions of 200 citizens of Allegheny 
County, Pa., in favor of amendment to immigration laws—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of citizens of Vernon, Pa., against the opening 
of the World’s Fair on the Sabbath—to the Select Committee 
on the Columbian 5 

By Mr. DE FOREST: Petition of citizens of Thomaston, Conn., 
for laws restricting immigration—to the Select Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: Petition of J. C. Heckart and over 400 
others, of Iowa, in favor of the passage of the following proposed 
form of a sixteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States: No State shall pe u law respecting an establish- 
ment of religion, or prohibiting the free exercise thereof, or use 
its property or credit, by appropriation, payment for services, 
il payee or otherwise, any church, religious denomination, or 
re 


gious society, or any institution, society, or undertaking which 


J 
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is wholly or in part under sectarian or ecclesiastical control“ 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of J. B. Cleak, of Burt, and many others of the 
same district, and for the same purpose—to the Committee on 
the Ju $ 

Also, petition of numerous citizens of Bancroft, Kossuth County, 
and same district, and for the same purpose—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

; Also, petition of citizens of Grand Junction, Iowa, in rogard 
to closing the World’s Fair on Sunday—to the Select Com ttee 
on the 5 

By Mr. GILLESPIE (by request): Petition of W. N. Ashman 
and other citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., praying. Congress to pro- 
hibit the opening of World’s Fair or any other exhibition where 
United States funds are used on the Sabbath day—to the Select 
Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of the Methodist Episcopal Church of Philadel- 
ae Pa., for the same purpose to the Select Committee on the 

lumbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of citizens ‘of Butler County, asking for the pas- 
sage of House bill 401, restric immigration—to the Select 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: Petition of 108 citizens of Montour, 
Tama County, Iowa, asking that the Public Printer be instructed 
to adopt a new method of spelling in printing of all work for Con- 
gress and the Departments, with certain exceptions—to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

By Mr. HAYNES: Petitionof Milan Grange, dee wip fm silk 
culture and to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Com- 
mittee on culture, 

Also, petition of the same body, extending free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same 8 contracts discred- 


rai legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
rrency. 

Also, ee of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


By Mr. HEARD: Tapar to accompany House bill 1309—to the 


Committee on War 
Mr. HOLMAN: Papers to accompany House bill to correct 
ckson—to the Committee on Military 


B 
military record of John 
Affairs. 

Also, = pehs to accompany House bill to correct mili rec- 
ord of m E. Burns—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill to correct the military 
record of John Faust—to the Committee on soniy Affairs, 

Also, papers to 3 bill for the of John Col- 
ter—to the Committee on itary Affairs, 

Also, papers to accompany House bill for relief of Julia A. 
Wolf—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill for relief of Samuel 
Trister—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUK of Ohio: Petition of Charity Grange, encour- 
aging silk culture; od sod gambling in farm products—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, gv of the same body, extending free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also Petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Co ttee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: 1 55 to accompany House bill 
3097 to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL: Petition of H. D. Reeve and 164 other citizens 
of Des Moines, Iowa, relative to regulating ation, and 
asking a constitutional amendment restricting s e in the 
States to citizens of the United States—to the Select Committee 
on tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HUFF: Petition of citizens of Westmoreland County, 
relative to and favoring the passage of House bill 401—to the 
Select Committee on tion and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizens of Armstrong County, asking for 
passage of House bill 401, restrictin tion—to the Se- 

Committee on Im tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Petition of citizens of the 
Sixth Congressional district of Indiana, for enactment of more 
stringent naturalization laws—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KRIBBS: Petition of citizens of Maple Creek, Forest 


praying fora better basis of compensation for postmasters of the 
ee class—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

Also, petition of 160 citizens of the Twenty-eighth district of 
Pennsylvania, in favor of amending the tion and natu- 
ralization laws—to the Select Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. LAWSON of Virginia: Petition of W. E. Worrell and 
10 others, of Steelville County, South Hampton, Va., for an in- 
creased remuneration for the postmaster of this post-office—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. LAYTON; Petitions of Union Center, Fidelity, and 
Sugar Creek Granges, encouraging silk culture and to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on iculture. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
Dn mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Also, petitions of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LEWIS: Petition of citizens of Vaiden, Carroll County, 
Miss., to prohibit the ope of the World’s Fair on Sundays— 
to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr, LITTLE: Paper to accompany House bill 1519—to the 
Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. LODGE: Papers to accompany House bill 1481—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McALEER: Military record of James Kane—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: Petition of Edward P. Dickinson and 


8 others, of Waterloo, Ind., for the repeal of the law to have re- 
turn requests rinted on Government envelopes—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Thorne Creek G: of Indiana, to prevent 
gambling = Fe hee ao 15 8 on Agriculture. 

Also, petition o ar Grove e, for the same 
to the Committee on ak Pt an i 1 

By Mr. MCKINNEY: Petition of Sarah C. Mitchell, execu- 
trix of Richard T. Mitchell, to accompany House bill 32120 
the Committee on War Claims. > 

By Mr. MEREDITH: Petition of John W. Fairfax, to accom- 
pany House bill 1698—to the Committee on War Claims. 

2 report to accompany House bill 1710—to the Committee 
on z 

By Mr. MILLS: Petition of fourth-class postmasters of Lime- 
stone County, Tex., raying for better compensation—to the 
Committee on the Pos ce and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MUTCHLER: Paper to accompany House bill 1737— 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. O'DONNELL: Petition of Bellevan, Mich., for enact- 
ment of a law by Congress subjecting . to the pro- 
visions of the laws of the several States—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 41 citizens of Bellevan and Olivet, Mich., in 
yous oe passage of the antioption bill—to the Committee on 

culture. 

Also, petition of Quincy Grange, to prevent gambling in farm 
products and the adulteration of food and drugs—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, 3 of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Oty Mr. OFERRALL: Paper i House bill 

x Paper to accom ouse 1808— 
to Committee on War Claims. aire 

fee paper to accompany House bill 1817—to the Committee 
on War > 

By Mr. O’NEILof Massachusetts: Paper to accompany House 
bill 1777—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

wae paper to accompany House bill 1778—to the Committee 
on Claims. 8 

By Mr. PATTISON of Ohio: Petition of Hamer, Buford, Wash- 
ington, and Mount Carmel Granges, . silk culture, to 
prevent gambling in farm products and the adulteration of foods 
and to the Committee on Agriculture. 


Also, petition of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


County, Pa., in favor of better compensation for the postmaster | Roads 


at that place—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Also, petitions for the same 1 from places as follows: 
eae Aa County, Clarington, Forest County—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of twelve postmasters of Forest County, Pa., 


Also, petition of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and 5 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for the pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on ‘iculture 


By Mr. PICKLER: Petition of 120 citizens of Jefferson, S. Dak., 
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asking for better pay for postmaster at that place, of 15 citizens 
of Potter, S. Dak., asking better pay for the postmaster at that 
piace, and of 40 citizens of Forest City, S. Dak., for bet- 
r pay for postmaster at that place—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
Also, petition of 15 citizens of Spink County, S. Dak., in favor 
of the antioption bill—to the Committee on iculture. 

By Mr. P CE: Peper to accompany House bill 1887—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAINES: Paper to socompiny House bill 3330—to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SCULL: Memorial of 212 citizens of Caroline County, 
Pa., in favor of an amendment to the immigration and na - 
zation laws—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Nat- 


tion. 

By Mr. SIMPSON: Petition of James Campbell, for the re- 
moral of the charge of desertion, to accompany House bill 2116— 
to the Committee on Military $ 1 

By Mr. SMITH of Illinois: Memorial and petition of 150 citi- 
zens of Duquoin, in Perry County, III., asking an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States relative to immigration— 
to the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: Petition of Brainard District Medical 
Society, of Central Illinois, in favor of a secretary of public 
e TOE AERES ONGS St ured CES te laces 

„ pe auner A revent gambling in farm 
products—to the Committee 8 

Also, petition of the same body, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: Petition for purchase and mainte- 
nance by the Government of the United States of the Sturgeon 
Bay Canal—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

y Mr. STEVENS: Petition of J. Pickering Putnam, of Bos- 
ton, for the use exclusively in the customs service of the United 
States after July 1, 1893, of the metric system of weights and 
measures—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 


ures. 

By Mr. STEWARD of Illinois: Petition of Dupage and Wheat- 
iad Granges, encouraging silk culture; pera. gambling in 
farm products, and the adulteration of f and drugs—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also. e of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

BIME STEWART of Texas: Petition of sun citizens of 
Walker County, Tex., asking for the passage of the Hatch option 
bill—to the Committee on 5 

By Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: Petition of Allegheny County, 
for the passage of House bill 401, restricting immigration—to 
the Select ee pon ae a and Ni ee i 

Also 0 ns of Pennsylvania, for the ofa 
law 5 immigration to the Select bomes op Iani 
gration and Naturalization, : 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois: Petitions of citizens from the fol- 
lowing places: Maurice, Dalton, Struble, Garretson, Sioux City, 
CFC 
tes re of the impo: uty on ey—to the 
Commies on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR: Petition of citizens of Ashtabula 
3 Ohio, in favor of House bill 401, to regulate 
tion—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Na 


tion. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: Paper to accompany House 
bill 2743—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: Petition of Cherry Creek Grange, en- 
couraging silk culture, to prevent bling in farm products, 
and prevent adulteration of food drugs—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Roads. 

Also, petition of the same boly; prohibiting contracts discred- 
. currency to the Committee on Banking and 

ncy. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Commitee on Ways and Means. 3 z 

Also, petition of citizens of Gilpin County, Colo., in favor of 
restrictions upon tion, naturalization, and citizenship— 
to the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, resolutions of the Silver Club of Ouray, Colo., in favor 

. of free and unlimited coinage of silver—to the Committee on 

Co „Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. TUCKER: Petition of F. S. Buchanan—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


By Mr. WARWICK: Petition of 264 citizens of Wayne County, 
Ohio, fayoring the Stone bill restricting tion—to the 
Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: Paper to accompany House 
bill 3491—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: Petition of sundry citizens of the Sev- 
enteenth Congressional district of Pennsylvania, in favor of the 
passage of a law to regulate n the Select Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Na on. 

Also, petition of Rush Grange, to prevent gambling in farm 
products and the adulteration of food and drugs—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, extending free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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MONDAY, March 21, 1892. 

Prayer by the Chaplain, Rey. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 

dho Jotne! of the proceedings of Friday last wasread and ap- 
proved. 
CORRESPONDENCE AND 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a message 
from the President of the United States; which was read, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on the 
Library, and ordered to be printed, as follows: 
To the Senate: 


OF PRESIDENT MONROE. 


I herewith 5 to the resolution of the Senate of the 3d 


ultimo, a report from of State of the 17th instant, trans- 
mitting information relative to his on as to the purchase ot unpub- 
lished correspondence and manuscripts of President J: ete re * 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, 
Washington, March 18, 1892 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 

The PRESIDENT tempore laid before the Senate a com- 

munication from the retary of the Interior, transmitting, in 

mse to a resolution of the 16th instant, a copy of his letter 
of February 13, 1891, to Hon. I. S. Struble, chairman of the 
Committee on Territories of the House of Representatives of the 
Fifty-first Congress, relative to the title of the Cherokee Nation 
to the Cherokee Outlet, ete., Which, with the accompanying pa- 
pers, was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, and or- 

red to be printed. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, transmitting, in response to a resolution of 
Jan 25, 1892, certain information relative to rooms occupied 
by the Patent Office: which, on motion of Mr. DAWEs, was, with 
the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Patents, 
and ordered to be printed. 

COURT OF CLAIMS REPORT. z 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the assistant clerk of the Court of Claims, trans- 
mit the conclusions of fact and of law in certain French 
a on claims relating to the vessel and cargo of the Snow 

ydia; which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to 
the Committee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 

CREDENTIALS, 

Mr. WALTHALL presented the credentials of JAMES Z. 
GEORGE, chosen by the late of Mississippi a Senator from 
that State for the term beginning March 4, 1893; which were read 
and ordered to be filed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of the Gov- 
ernor and Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Utah, prayi 
for the Memes of an act remonetizing silver; which was refe: 
to the Committee on Finance, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

Memorial of the governor and e 
go n Assembly of the Territory of 


To the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled; 
Your memorialists, the governor and ative Assembly of the Terri- 
FFT eee 


And your memorialists will ever pray. 
WILLIAM H. KING, 
President of the Council. 


WILLIAM H. SEEGMILLER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
8 ARTHUR L. THOMAS, 
TERRITORY OF UTAH, Secretary's Office, 83: 


I, Elijah Seils, secretary of the Terri! tU do hereby 
the foregoing isa true copy of a memorial passed by the ——— 
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islative Assembly of the Territory of Utah, thirtieth session, relating to the 


remonetizing of silver as appears of record in my office. 
AD ue my hand and the great seal of the Territory this 16th day of March, 


[SEAL] ELIJAH SELLS 
amand Secretary of Utah Territory. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of the gov- 
ernor and Legislative Assembly of the Territory of Utah, praying 
that a portion of land, section 36, be reopened for entry under 
the town-site act, or that the same bə granted to Morgan City 
for reasons stated; which was referred to the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands, and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 
Memorial from the governor and N spt Assembly of the Territory of 


To the Senate and House 4 mg hrs ye om 
of the United States in Congress assembled: 


Your petitioners, the governor and Legislative Assembly of the Territory 
Utah, respectfully represent: 
That North and South Morgan constitute Morgan City, Utah; that the 
Weber River divides the city, 8 a large tract of land utterly useless; 
that because of the situation of said city, it was im: ble to enter under 
the town-site act all the land occupied by the city; t the most of South 
M is situated in section 36, township 4 no: range 2 east, Salt Lake 
certian, which section is school land; that the northwest quarter, north- 
east quarter, and southwest quarter of said section were entered under the 
town-site act; thatthe southeast quarter of said section is situate within the 
corporate limits of said ped ty; that the most of the land situated in 
southeast 3 of said section 36 was claimed aud improved as early 
as 1869, that is, before it was surveyed; that Morgan City purchased 60 acres 
of land in said southeast quarter for a public park, and said city has inclosed 
said 60 acres of land with a fence; that one-half of said 60 acres of land has 


been plowed and sowed with grass, and a part of the city cemetery is situ- 
ated thereon; the rest of said southeast quarter section is own bp has 
ands occu- 


been improved by citizens of Morgan City; that the land and gro 
pied and owned y the city are best situated and adapted for all kinds of 
ublic gatherings of said city and county of Morgan; that said Morgan City 
I e nearly $1,000 to improve said grounds, and there are no other 
os available at ey for goena urposes; that said e City in 
was advised by the United States 2 Office Department to make an 
additional town-site entry of 160 acres, under the provisions of the town-site 
act, and thereupon the mayor selected the said southeast quarter of section 
36, and at the proper time made the uired final proofs as to occupation, 
improvements, etc., and paid to the United States receiver at Salt e City 
the sum of $200 or $1.25 per acre for said land; that when the final proofs were 
examined at Washington, Secretary Sparks required some addi oofs 
as to the value of improvements and number of inhabitants; that the e 
tary canceled said additional entry, because of insuficient population; that 
the Land Office Department refuses to refund said $200 unless the gr ee re- 
linquish all claim to and have canceled of record all claims to said 100 acres 
of land; that to do so would be very unjust and would deprive said city and 
desirable public ground. 
tfully ask that said southeast quarter 
under the town-site act; or that your 


honorable body may grant to said orya City a title to said 160 acres of 
A 5 Were fs made, if sufficient, otherwise, regardless of the number 
0 n 


And, your memoralists will ever pray. 
WILLIAM H. SEEGMILLER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
WIL. H. KING, 
President of the Council. 

Approved March 10, 1892. 

ARTHUR L. THOMAS, Governor. 
Territory of Utah, Secretary's Office, 88: 

I, Elijah Sells, Secretary of the Territory of Utah, do hereby certify that 
the foregoing is a full, true and correct copy of a memorial to © 
passed by the governor and Leglislative Assembly of the Territory of Utah, 
thirtieth session, in relation to section 36, township 4 north, range 2 east, 


Salt Lake meridian, as appears of record in my office. 
Witness my hand and the great seal of the Territory, this 16th day of March, 


as ELIJAH SELLS. 
KeA Secretary of Utah Territory. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore presented a petition of citizens 
of Philadelphia, Pa., adopted in mass meeting, praying that all 
appropriations refused to the Columbian Exposition unless 
opaa with the restriction that the gates thereof shall be abso- 
lutely closed on Sunday; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also 8 the following petitions of Phillipston Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Massachusetts: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
n of silk culture ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

Ti pd in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining lard 
and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition raging for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HIGGINS presented the following petitions of Sunnyside 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Delaware: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
8 in farm products referred to the Committee on the 

u 


y- 
Petition praying for the of House bill 395, defining lard 
and im g a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 
Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 


FSS ee i(— 


Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 


Petition pra, for the passage of a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


Mr. HOAR presented the following petitions of Sterling, West 
Boylston, East Medway, and Holliston Granges, Patrons of Hus- 
1 of Massachusetts: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

ae in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
+ ciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. : 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition pra; for the peewee of a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. VEST presented a petition of the Merchants’ ke 
of St. Louis, Mo., and a petition of the St. Louis (Mo.) Traffic 
Association, praying for an amendment to the interstate com- 
merce. law establishing a uniform bill of lading; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of J. W. Gaul and other citizens 
of Mercer County, Mo., preying for the of what are 
known as the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judic ot 

Mr. BUTLER presented the memorial of Samuel J. Pregnall, 
Albert M. Stone, and 83 other business men, shipowners, agents, 
and others of Charleston, S. C.; the memorial of Augustine T. 
pany che State senator, E. Willis, and 31 other business men, 
bankers, and members of leading commercial bodies of Charles- 
ton, S. C., and the memorial of the board of harbor commis- 
sioners of Charleston, S. C., remonstrating against the passage 
of the bill abolishing compulsory pilotage; which were ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of James Woodrow, president of 
the South Carolina College, and the faculty of that institution, and 
other citizens of Columbia, S. C., preying for the e of an 
amendment to the Constitution of the ted States prohibiting 
any legislation by the States respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion or making an appropriation of money for any sec 
purpose; which was refe to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

r. BATE presented the following petitions of Nonconnah 
Valley Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Tennessee: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gembling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petition 


4 


raying for the passage of å bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain issue 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. VILAS presented the memorial of L. A. Pradt and other 
members of the bar of Wisconsin, remonstrating t the 
pro change of the boundary of the western judicial district 
es isconsin; which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. A 

Mr. WALTHALL presented the petition of W. H. Langford, 
master, and 59 other members of Centerville Grange, No. 250, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Mississippi, praying for the passage of 
an act construing the iand-forfeiture act of September 29, 1890, 
according to its original and true purpose; and also praying for 
the passage of an act resuming an restoring to the public do- 
main all lands opposite to and coterminous with those portions 
of any railroad line not constructed within the time or accord- 
ing to the terms of the law under which they are claimed; which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented the following petitions of Centerville Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Mississippi: 

Petition propi for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
1 in farm products - referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain issues 
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of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on ce. 
Mr. COKE presented two petitions of citizens of Robertson 


County, Tex., praying for the passage of a bill to prevent dealing 
in ns and futures; which were referred to the Commitee on 
the Judiciary. 


He also presented a petition of citizens of Waller County, Tex., 
praying for the e of what is known as the Butterworth anti- 
option bill; which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 


v. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Houston County, Tex., 
praying for the passage of the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Milan County, Tex., 
payin for the passage of asubtreasury bill; which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. TURPIE presented a petition of citizens of the Fourth Con- 
gressional district of Indiana, pa ing for the passage of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States providing for the 
election of United States Senators by direct vote of the 1 le; 
1 was referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 

ons. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of the Fourth Congres- 
sional district of Indiana, pa for the passage of legislation 
eesti to the slums of cities; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of the Fourth Con- 
gressional district of Indiana, remonstrating against the immi- 
gration or importation of Chinese into the United States; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PLATT presented the following petitionsof North Haven 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Connecticut: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
feet ea n farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to Ae the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender P payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mitteee on Finance. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE 8 big d a petition of the Sault St. Ma- 
rie (Mich.) Chamber of Commerce, praying that an 5 
be made for the early completion of Fort Brady; which was re- 
ferred to the Gommittee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Ravenna, Mich., 

raying for the passage of what are known as the Washburn- 
Hatch antioption bills; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented the following petitions of Hesperia, Bangor, 
Prairieville, Cheshire, Banner, and Ravenor Granges, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Michigan: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
8 of silk culture ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

ambing in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
udiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free genver of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


Roads. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of horas full fm tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MCMILLAN presented the petition of Harmon P. Wheeler 
and other farmers of Hillsdale County, Mich.; the petition of A. 
R. McRay and 21 other farmers of Grand Traverse County, Mich.; 
the petition of David F. Barnett and 97 other citizens of Michi- 

an, and the petition of John Durell and other citizens of Mullet 

e and Riggsville, Mich., praying for the passage of legisla- 

tion to prevent speculation in farm products; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also 8 a petition of the Sault St. Marie (Mich.) 
Chamber of Commerce, praying that an spro riation be made 
for the early completion of Fort Brady; which was referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented the petition of Rebecca Livermore, of Mich- 


igan; the petition of Margaret Gallagher, of Detroit, Mich., and 
the petition of Rev. Samuel D. Breed, of Detroit, Mich., praying 
for an increase of pensions; which were referred to the A aloa 
tee on Pensions. 

He also presented the petition of James W. Knaggs, of Michi- 


gan, praying for pom pensaran for the loss of property owned by 
im near the city of Detroit, Mich., which was destroyed by 
troops during the war of 1812; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

He also presented the following petitions of Cambria, Mont- 

omery, Groveland, Pine Stub, Rollin, and Superior Granges. 
atrons of Husbandry, of Michigan: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petitions praying for the N of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. ALLEN presented the following petitions of Fruit Valley 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Washington: 

Petition praya for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adui- 
teration of and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented the following petitions of Great 
Meadow Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of New Hampshire: 

Petition ie fas Hor the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
Judlelerp in farm products referred to the Committee on the 

ndic > 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining lard 
and imposing a tax thereon—ordered tolie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PEFFER presented the petition of Albert H. Harton, and 
other citizens of Kansas, praying that additional appropriation 
be made for Indian children at Haskell Institute at Lawrence, 
Kans.; which was referred to Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also presented the petition of William J. Fuller, and other 
citizens of Hodgeman County, Kans., praying for the passageof a 
law restoring homestzad rights to those who have heretofore 
used such rights and lost their homesteads in the arid regions 
of the United States; which was referred to the Committee on 
Public Lands. 3 

He also presented the petition of C. P, Skinner and other cit- 
izens of Ottawa County, Kans., praying for the passage of an 
amendment to the Constitution to the effect that no State shall 

ass any law respecting an establishment of religion, or prohib- 

ting the free exercise thereof, or use its property, money, or 
credit for the use of founding or maintaining any church or in- 
stitution which is under sectarian or ecclesiastical control; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a potoa of Chautauqua Assembly, of Kan- 
sas, praying that the World’s Columbian Exposition 15 closed 
on Sunday, that the sale of liquors bs prohibited on the grounds, 
and that the art department be managed according to the Amer- 
ican standard of purity in art; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a petition of the Congregational Church of 
Manhattan, Kans., praying that the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition be closed on Sunday, that the sale of intoxicating liquors 
be prohibited on the grounds, and the sale of intoxicating liquors 
in the Territory of Alaska be prohibited; which was referred to 
the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. PADDOCK presented a petition of the Lincoln (Nebr.) 
Board of Trade, praying for the passage of Senate bill 389, for 
the erection of a public building at Lincoln, Nebr.; which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He mus presented the petition of Peter F. Petersen and 20 other 
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citizens of Spon Nane; the petition of B. R. Hatfield and 44 


other citizens of Huntington County, Pa.; the petition of D. W. 
Palmer and 22 other citizensof Washington County, Pa.; the pe- 
tition of Amos Shank and 20 other citizens of Butler County, 
Nebr., and the petition of John T. Martel and 20 other citizens 
of Hamilton County, Nebr., praying for the e of what are 
known as the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the J uaielary. 

Mr. WILSON presented a petition of 17 citizens of Grundy 
County, Iowa, praying for the passage of a bill similar to the one 
known in the ty-first 3 us the Conger lard bill; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. FELTON presented a memorial of the United Presby- 
. terian Congregation, of Easton, Cal., remonstrating against the 
opening of the World’s Columbian Exposition on Sunday; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also promona the following petitions of San José Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of California: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

2 in farm products referred to the Committee on the 
= ry. 


Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the 
adulteration of kos and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a memorial of the First Congrega- 
tional Church of Manhattan, Kans., remonstrating against the 
ope of the World’s Fair on Sunday; that the sale of intoxi- 
cating oe be prohibited on the pornas and remonstrating 
against the passage of the Dolph bill to license the salo of liquors 
in Alaska; which was referred to the Committee on the Quadro- 
Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a petition of Vinland Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Vinland, Kans., praying for the free delivery of 
mails in rural districts; which was referred to the Committee on 
Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented the petition of J. J. Demott and 26 other 
citizens of Williamsburg, Kans., praying for the of an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting 
any legislation by the States respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion or making an appropriation of money for any sectarian 
purpose; which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 


Mr. COCKRELL. I present a resolution of the State senate 
of the General Assembly of Missouri, stating— 


That in view of the national character of the improvement of the Missouri 
and Mississippi Rivers and their navigable tributaries and the importance of 
such improvements to the industries and commerce of the entire country, 
we respectfully but neg? request the Senators and Representatives 
Co: from the State of uri to support and vote for measures for 
the improvement of these rivers, and to make them of adequate amounts 
continually available and subject to application by the officers of the Gov- 
ernment in charge of such improvements to the end that the work may pro- 
ceed continuously to a speedy completion. 


I move that the memorial be referred to the Committee on 

erce. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I 1 W N signed y Governor 
D. R. Francis, of Missouri; L. E. Wolfe, State su tendent of 
schools, and many other leading citizens of uri, asking 
careful consideration of the bills for the more perfect organiza- 
tion of the United States Naval Observatory, and the 
passage of those bills or the enactment of similar legislation in 
order that the superintendency of the National Observatory may 
be placed in the hands of a skilled and ee astronomer. 

I ask that this petition, and the brief accompanying it giving 
reasons why this should be done, be referred to the appropriate 
committee having in charge the bill. 

The PRESID pro tempore. The Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs the Chair would a ers to be the apprepriate committee. 

Mr. COCKRELL (to Mr. HALE). Has the Committee on Na- 
val Affairs that bill in charge? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. I wish the Senator from Missouri who 
presented the petition would ask that the memorandum of rea- 
sons be printed as a document. 

Mr. KRELL. I move that the brief accompanying the 

tition, which is a very carefully prepared one, be printed as a 

ocument for the use of the Senate, and that the petition and 
brief be referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. s 

Mr. KRELL presented a petition of the National Board 
of Trade of Missouri, pra; for the passage of a uniform bill 
2 lading; which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 

mmerce. 

He also presented the memorial of R. Dalton and other citizens 
of N , remonstrating against the passage of the bill to ex- 
tend lineal promotion to first lieutenants, United States Army; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Apple Creek, Mo., 
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praying for the of the Washburn-Hatch an tion bills; 
which was ealervod <0 ts Committee on the Ju fo 

He also 8 the following petitions of Was m and 
Davis Creek Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Missouri: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
co ement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
Fadia in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petitions praying for the e of House bill 395, defining lard 
and imposing a tax pallet ae el to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of f and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petitions praying forthe 8 ol a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. MCPHERSON presented the petition Of Rev. Daniel Hal- 
leron, r of St. Paul’s Methodist Episcopal Church, of Jersey 
City, N. J., and the petition of George L. Yeisley, and 24 other 
citizens of Phillipsburg, N. J., gay for the passage of an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States, prohibiting 
any legislation by the States a ke an es t of re- 
lig ion, or making an appropria on of money for any sectarian 
pepee; which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. : 
iardon Connty, ˙ 0 of @ bill granting 

rdon County, N. J., pra or the passage of a 
her a pension as an army nurse! which was referred to the Com 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also presented three petitions of citizens of. Bound Brook, 
N. J., praying for the passage of House bill 401, torestrict immi- 
gration; which were referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented the following petitions of Moorestown, 
Swedesboro, Warren, and Center Grove Granges, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of New Jersey: 

Petitions pra for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
cou ment of culture ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of tion to prevent 
8 in farm products referred to the Committee on the 

ry. 

Petitions pra for the of House bill 395, defining 
me =~ N a i 3 lie on oe KEE 11 

etitions pra or the passage of a to prevent the > 
teration of food — drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—refer to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


Petitions praying for the passage of a bill make certain issues 
of money full tend tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

r agsinies Wie opening on Sanday A 
unty, „ remonstra t the ope on ay 
any exhibition or exposition where United States funds are ex- 
poneed; which was referred to the Committee on the Quadro- 

tennial (Select). 

Mr. GIBSON of Maryland presented a petition of the General 
Arna of the State of Maryland asking the Senatorsand Rep- 
resentatives from that State to use their influence to secure leg- 
islation b Congress looking to the preservation of ‘‘ Temple 
farm” and the ‘‘ Moore house” at Yorktown, Va.; which was 
referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and ordered to be 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 
Joint resolution instructing the Senatorsand the 

in from Maryland to take action with a view to pre- 
Fe eee TIENE ROA ae arene eR SS RMR KMO Ny, Sars, ae 
United States. 


Whereas the Moore Ho and Tem orate Saath eee 
Yorktown, Va., will carry with them h all e the memories of the 
siege and victory by which the allied es of France and the American 
colonies secured our nation’s independence; and 

Whereas during the recent centennial celebration of the events the 
citizens and re tatives of the Republic of France and the United States 


house should be preserved and perpetuated as a memorial of the forge al- 
wo 
nations, as well as in respect to the memories of those who fell in or survived 
the struggle that ended the protracted war, and gave peace and hope to a 
then impoverished people; and 
Whereas it is stated the pro can at this time be secured for a nominal 
sum, and that the product of the farm will probably be ample to preserve and 
keep the buildings in repair, and which are so located as to be well adapted 
ä e e eee ee and reviews on 
or ; an 
Whereas the sentiments expressed by representatives of the French Re- 
blic and descendants of French officers who commanded on the fleld at 
Yorktown rive Benegal recent visit to 8 in the centennial 
tion, in conjunc descendan: the 
this Government should take charge of and preserve 
erty; and believing this to be also the sent ts of the American people 
general: Therefore, 
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in Congress be, and th ine St z to * —— ey 

are , regu 

for the purchase of Temple Farm EAA Moors House, at Yorktown, Va., by the 

Governmentof the United States of America: Provided, The cost of said farm 

and all improvements shall not exceed a reasonable price, and that the State 

of Virginia shall exempt the same from taxation. 
Sxo. 2. Be it resolved, That engrossed copies of this je and joint res- 
olution be sent to the United States Senators and Representatives in Con- 
gress from the State of land. 
Given under our hands 29th day of February, 1892. 
EDWARD LLOYD, 
President of Senate.- 
MURRAY VANDIVER, 
Speaker of the House of Delegates. 
Mr. GIBSON of Maryland presented a petition of the General 

Assembly of the State of Maryland, asking the Senators and Rep- 

resentatives from that State to use their influence to secure the 

parenge of legislation for the transfer of the Revenue Marine 

rvice from the Treasury Department to the Navy Department; 
which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, and 
ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

Joint resolutions and Senators and nta- 
tives of the ate of Marrina in Gong ot the United tate te use 
their best efforts to secure the e of a bill, having for its object the 
transfer of the Revenue Marine from the Treasury Department to 
the Navy Department of the United States: 

‘Whereas there has been introduced into the Senate of the United States 

a bill to transfer the United States Revenue Cutter Service to the Navy; and 

whereas the said bill is in the interest of economy and for the improvement 

of the condition of both United States Navy Revenue Cutter Service; 


‘Whereas the said bill has been indorsed by the Legislature of Virginia and 
Massachusetts and the seaboard States and chambers of commerce of 3 
all the prominent paspor; as well as inland cities of the United States; 

Whereas the said b the House of Repre- 


SECTION 1. Be tt resolved by the General Assembly of 3 That the 
0 
and 


panes large ity in 
sentatives in the 8 raa A aeti a rea a, Be r p in Benoa b 


: Therefore 
resolved by the General Assembly of Maryland, That the Senators and 
Representatives of this State in the Congress of the United States, be, and 
they are hereby, requested and in their 
power to secure the passage by said Sena 
of the bill having for its object the transfer of the Revenue rine Serv- 
ice fromthe Treasury Department of the United States to the Navy Depart- 


ment. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be immediately transmitted by 
his excellency, the governor, to each of our Senators in the Congress of the 
United States. 

Approved February 25, A. D. 1892. 


V. 
anen aia brae 
of the Senate. 


STATE OF MARYLAND, EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT, 
Annapolis, February 25, 1892. 
SIR: I have the honor to transmit herewith a copy of joint rasolutions, 
No. 7, of the General Assembly of Maryland, this day approved, as requested 
Ot me Pore, very respectfully,” 
ours, very v. 
LszAL.] FRANK BROWN, Governor. 


To Hon. CHARLES H. GIBSON, 
United States Senator from Maryland. 
Mr. GIBSON of land presented the following petitions of 
Cecil, West River, and Kings Creek Granges, Patrons of Hus- 


paray of Maryland: 
Petitions preyan for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
co ement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table, 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the J 3 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DOLPH presented the following petitions of Land Ridge, 
Siuslaw, and Yoncalla Granges, Patronsof Husbandry of Oregon: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
cow ment of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 
Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the J N 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition numerously signed by 
citizens of Ohio, praying for the e of legislation to pre- 
vent the immigration of paupers and criminals, etc., and favor- 
ing a constitutional amendment providing that no State shall 

tthe right of suffrage to are person not a citizen of the 

nited States; which was refe to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

He also presented a petition of 37 citizens of Green County, 
Ohio, praying for the passage of the pure-food bill; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Zanesville (Ohio) Assembly, 


No. 2688, Knights of Labor, praying for the passage of the Hoar 
clo bill: which was referred to the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor. 

He also presented the following petitions of Perkins, North 
Union, M „Home, Bucyrus, Butler, North Fairfield, Pen- 
field, Washington, We ton, and Hartford Granges, Patrons 
of Husbandry of Ohio: 

Petitions pra for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions pren for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill making certain issues 
of money full 1 tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. : 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of the Young People’s Society 


of Christian eavor, of Castine, Me., praying for the passage 
of legislation to prevent the exportation of alcoholic liquors from 
the United States to Africa; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented the follow petitions of Baskahegan and 


Pamola Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Maine: vt 
Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 
Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
an in farm products referred to the Committee on the 
udiciary. 
Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining lard 
and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 
Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—refe: to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
ce. 


mittee on Finan : 

Mr. SAWYER presented the following petitions of Maple 
Ridge Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Wisconsin: 

Petition pra; ing foe the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
pennies in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, ftom the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2456) to authorize the 
extension of Massachusetts avenue and the construction of a 
bridge across Rock Creek on Massachusetts avenue extended, 
reported it favorably with amendments, accompanied by a written 
report, and moved its reference to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions; which was to. 

Mr. McMILLAN, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 2786) to amend the 
act giving the approval and sanction of Congress to the route and 
termini of the Anacostia and Potomac River Railroad in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, reported it without amendment, and submit- 
ted a report thereon. 

Mr. ON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, towhom 
was referred the bill (S. 2161) to provide for and to punish the 
crime of perjury before the United States. local land offices, re- 
ported it with amendments. 

Mr. HIGGINS, from the Conimittee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to whom was referred the resolution submitted by himself 
March 15, relative to the divisions of the appropriations for the 
District of Columbia during the past five years, asked to be dis- 
Priel Maa from its further consideration that it be referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations; which was a Pa to. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iam instructed by the Committee on Public 
Lands to report back adversely the bill (S. 1139) to confirm title 
to certain lands in the State of Washington. This adverse re- 

rt is made because it is ascertained that provision for relief 

as been otherwise made. I move that the bill be indefinitely 
postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLPH, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2599) releasing the right, title. and inter- 
est of the United States to the piece or parcel of land known as 
the Cuartel lot to the city of Monterey, Cal., reported it without 
amendment. 

Mr. DOLPH. By ‘direction of the Committee on Public Lands 
I report back favorably, with an amendment in the nature of a 
substitute striking out all after the enacting clause and inserting 
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a new bill, the bill (S. 2140) to authorize the Secretary of the In- 
terior to convey to the State of Kansas certain lands therein for 
homes for old soldiers and their families. The sybstitute is the 


bill that was reported from the committee by the chairman of 
the committee at the last session and passed by the Senate, I will 
state v the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER], who introduced 
this bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be placed on the 
Calendar. 

Mr. DOLPH. I also, by direction of the same committee, re- 
port back the bill (S. 2329 granting to the University of Utah a 
site off the public domain, and ask that the committee be dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bill and that it 
be referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. The bill pro- 
poses the granting of a portion of a military reservation in actual 
use for military pu as a site for the University of Utah. 
The Committee on Military Affairs have claimed jurisdiction of 
that class of bills. 

The report was agreed to. 

Mr. GIBSON of Maryland, from the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2575) to pro- 
vide for the sale of certain lots in the District of Columbia, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on the Judic to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2240) to extend the jurisdiction of courts 
in Oklahoma Territory over certain classes of crimes, and for 
other purposes, asked to be discharged from its further considera- 
tion, and that it be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs: 
which was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred the bill(H. R. 504) in relation to the western judicial 
district of Wisconsin, reported adversely thereon, and the bill 
was indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6295) to punish false 
swearing before trial boards of the Metropolitan police force and 
fire department of the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poses, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

He also from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 2368) to punish false swearing before trial boards of the 
Metropolitan police force and fire department of the District of 
Columbia, and for other et ir reported adversely thereon, 
and the bill was postpon: indefinitely. 

Mr. PETTIGREW, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1272) granting to the State of 
South Dakota the lands embraced within the meander lines of 
the dry lake beds within said State, reporter adversely thereon, 
and the bill was indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. SANDERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 878) creating two additional land dis- 
tricts in the State of Montana, reported it with an amendment, 
and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. CAREY, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 1080) for the relief of the inhabitants 
of the town of Ferron, county of Emery, Territory of Utah, re- 
ported it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. MORGAN, from the Committee on the Public Lands, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1696) to further provide for the 
disposal of certain public lands in the State of Alabama, reported 
it with amendments. 


COURTS IN WISCONSIN. 


Mr. WILSON. I am directed by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 497) to determine the 
sessions of the circuit and district courts of the United States for 
the eastern district of Wisconsin, to report it favorably, without 
amendment. 

Mr. SAWYER. I ask unanimous consent that that bill may 
be considered now. It merely fixes the terms of the courts in the 
eastern district of Wisconsin, and it is necessary that it should 
be passed pretty soon. 

y unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. . 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 

dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


CLERK OF COURTS OF TEXARKANA DIVISION. 


Mr. GEORGE. Iam directed by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5891) to authorize the 
appointment of clerk for the circuit and district courts of the 

nited States in the Texarkana division of the eastern district 
of Arkansas, to report it back favorably without amendment, It 
is a local bill for the benefit of the States of Arkansas and Texas, 
in three lines and a half, and I ask for its immediate considera- 
tion. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. : 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O, 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
ee following bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 

enate: 

A bill (H. R. 2122) for the relief of Cumberland Female College 
of McMinnville, Tenn.; 

A bill (H. R. 5354) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Osage River, between the town of Warsaw and the 
mouth of Turkey Creek, in Benton County, Mo.; 

A bill (H. R. 5499) to amend an act entitled An act approving 
with amendments the funding act of Arizona,” approved June 
25, 1890; and 

A bill (H. R. 6214) to increase the pension to William Bur- 
rough, of Crawford County, Ark., veteran of the war of 1812. 

The message also announced that the House had d the bill 
(S. 444) granting to the State of South Dakota section numbered 
36, in township numbered 94 north, of range numbered 56 west, 
in the county of Yankton in said State for the Lg gl wae of an asy- 
lum for the insane, to correct an act approved June 16, 1880, 
attempting to make such grant to the Territory of Dakota, and 
for other purposes. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the President pro tempore: 

A bill (H. R. 128) to provide for the establishment of a port of 
delivery at Council Bluffs, Iowa; and 

A bill (H. R. 6071) to amend section 1216 of the Revised Statutes, 
relative to certificates of merit to the enlisted men of the Army. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 2636) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act authorizing the appointment of receivers of na- 
tional banks, and for other purposes,” approved June 30, 1876; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2637) to extend North Capitol 
street to the Soldiers’ Home; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BUTLER introduced a bill (S. 2638) a a pension to 
W. W. Harllee; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HARRIS introduced a bill (S. 2639) for the relief of John 
L. Rhea, executor of Samuel Rhea, deceased, and John Ander- 
son, executor of Joseph R. Anderson, deceased; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. GIBSON of Maryland introduced a bill (S. 2640) for the 
relief of 8 representatives of Henry W. Archer, deceased; 
which wasr twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2641) for the relief of Jamas S. 
Crawford; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2642) to extend the 
time for the payment of the unpaid taxes for the year 1891 and 
all previous years, and for the remission of the penalty; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

Mr. FAULKNER introduced a bill (S. 2643) changing the time 
for holding the circuit and district courts in the districtof West 
Virginia; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2644) granting a pension to Cath- 
arine A. Sharp; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2645) for the relief of George W. 
Craig; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying perom, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. VILAS introduced a bill (S. 2646) to provide for the pur- 
chase of the Sturgeon Bay Ship Canal; which was read twice by 
its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2647) for the relief of 
Mrs. Fanny N. Belger; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SAW YER introduced a bill (S. 2648) 
to Augustus G. Cary; which was read twice 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S. 2649) for the relief of Eli C. 
Officer; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 


| Beran | a pension 
y its title, and re- 


Committee on Claims. 


He also introduced a bill (S. 2650) for the relief of Fannie Ricks 
Jones, and Anne Ricks Willis, heirs of Benjamin S. Ricks, de- 
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; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 
Mr. GALLINGER introduced a bill (S. 2651) for the protection 


of boarding-house keepers; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Co ttee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 2652) for the relief of 
Bela R. Davis; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PEFFER introduced a bill (S. 2653) gran to Sergt. 
Thomas O. Harter, Company I, First Indiana Cavalry, $10,000 
and a gold medal for losses and services which, in July and Au- 

t, 1862, saved Pope’s army and the nation’s capital from cap- 
ure by Lee’s army; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. GEORGE. I introduce a bill to refund to the producers 
of cotton the internal-revenue tax collected thereon. asmuch 
as we rely upon the unconstitutionality of the act imposing the tax, 
the Supreme Court of the United States having been evenly di- 
vided upon that question, I ask that the bill be referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary as to the fundamental question. 

The bill (S. 2654) to refund to the producers of cotton the in- 
ternal-reyenue tax collected thereon, was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the J . 

Mr. MCPHERSON introduced a bill (S. ) to increase the 
pension of John Kershaw, late a private in Company C, Twenty- 
5 Pennsylvania Volunteers; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2656) granting a pension to Mrs. 
Virginia Hart Clark; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PETTIGREW introduced a bill (S. 2657) granting right 
of way to the Watertown, Sioux City and Duluth Railway Com- 
pany through the Sisseton and Wahpeton Indian Reservation; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 2658) for the relief of the 
heirs of James Deford; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2659) for the relief of Jacob Brum- 
baugh: which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2660) for the relief of Almond 
Partridge, late a private in oopen B, Sixty-fourth Ohio Vol- 
unteer Infantry; which was ce by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. HISCOCK introduced a bill (S. 2661)for the relief of Julius 
Stahel; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. KYLE introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 65) authorizing 
the investigation of the cause and results of the recent mine dis- 
aster in the Indian Territory; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. SHOUP introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 66) for the re- 
lief of the Boisé City National Bank; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Territories. 


AMENDMENT TO A BILL. 


Mr. HIGGINS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 2524) to enforce the provisions of sec- 
tion 2866 of the Revised Statutes of the United States, in respect 
of article 29 of the treaty of Washington, of May 8, 1871, with 
the Government of Great Britain; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, and ordered to bs printed. 


POTOMAC RIVER FRONT. 


Mr. MCMILLAN submitted the following resolution; which 
was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and they 
are hereby, directed to inquire into and report to the Senate, as soon as may 
be, in detail, what portions of the Potomac River front lying between Water 
street and the sald river and extend from Fourteenth street northwest to 
the Arsenal grounds, are occupied under the authority of the United States, 
by whom leased, upon what terms, and under what authority of law; and 

what portions thereof, if any, are otherwise held and occupied, and to 
what extent, and by whom, and by what authority, if any; and whatrentals 
are being derived from the exercise of wharfing rights and privileges thereon. 
And further to report what legislation, if any, is, in the Judgment of the said 
Commissioners, necessary to enforce and tain the rights of the United 
States over the same. 


SHELTER FOR INAUGURATION CEREMONIES. 


Mr. HOAR. I offer a resolution which I ask may have imme- 
diate consideration. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


to consider the practicability of providing a sufficient shelter east of the pepi 


The Senate, by unanimous consent; proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I suppose it is unnecessary to en- 
force upon the consideration of the Senate the fact that many 
very valuable lives have been exposed and many valuable lives 
have been lost in recent years by the exposure incident to the 
inauguration ceremonies. The secondinauguration of President 
Grant was on a day of perhaps the most savage weather ever 
known in recent years to the residents of Washington, and dur- 
ing that time the vast assembly was exposed to bitter and piere- 
ing winds. Among the assemblage was a company of boys from 
West Point who had come on here and who s in that wind 
for several hours. The inauguration of President Harrison oc- 
curred during a very heavy storm. I had some opportunity of 
knowing, as my friend from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL] had, that 
the health of the President himself, though not ex to the 
storm as were the auditors who had remained there for so long 
a time, was very seriously endangered, and was only preserve 
by active preventive remedies. 

I suppose the committee will ascer tain that a sufficient quan- 
tity of lumber to make a perfectly water-tight roof large enough 
to shelter the entire crowd and perhaps with canvas or other 
protection for the sides, may be hired for the day without very 
great sy sets and that the shelter can be supported by timbers 
without breaking into the pavement. At any rate, the question 
is worth considering, and the consideration of it ought to be had 
in ample season before the next inauguration. The Committee 
on Publie Buildings and Grounds can obtain the advice of the 
Architect of the Capitol or any other advice they desire. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the resolution. 3 

The resolution was agreed to. 


TARIFF LAWS OF COLOMBIA 


Mr. MORGAN submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Resolved, That the President be requested, if, in his opinion, it is not in- 
compatible with the public interests, to communicate to the Senate the items 
of taxation im the laws of the Republic of Colombia upon the pro- 
ductions of the United States imported into Colombia, which he has found 
and has proclaimed to be reciprocally unjust to the United States. And that 
he send to the Senate the correspondence with the Government of Colombia 
relating to reductions in taxation under the tariff laws of Colombia that have 
been A aa by either Government to secure reciprocal justice in tariff 
taxation 


tween the two coun 
COLLECTION DISTRICT OF LOS ANGELES. 

Mr. FELTON. I desire unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Senate bill 2384, which simply Ae Doae to chan, 
the name of a customs-collection district. The bill is entirely 
local in character, and it will only take a minute to it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will be read by title. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. 2384) to change the name of the 
customs-collection district and port of Wilmington, Cal., to Los 
Bar bearer, and for other purposes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. is isa very short bill, a local one, and 
there can be no possible objection to its . Ishall not in- 
terpose any objection, but I want the Calendar to be called after 
this bill is passed, and then ‘f there are any special local bills of 
this character, when we get toward the close of the Calendar 
hour they can be called up and passed by unanimous consent. 
But we must go to the Calendar after this bill is disposed of. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
— consideration of the bill indicated by the Senator from Cali- 

ornia? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, line 7, after the word 
“ reside,” to strike out the remainder of the section, in the follow- 
ing words: 

And that Santa Barbara, Ventura. Hueneme, Redondo, and Santa Monice 
shall be ports of delivery, and San Pedro a subport of entry and delivery, at 
which 8 a deputy collector of customs shall be stationed, who shall 
also be clothed with power to appraise merchandise for the district. 

So as to make the section read: 

That the customs-collection district of Wilmington, Cal., shall hereafter bt 
designated and known as the district of Los Angeles, in which the city of Lar 
Angeles shall be the gots of entry, and at which place the collector of customs 
for said district shall reside. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, line 2, after the word 
** designate,” to strike out customs officers to” and insert ‘from 
time to time, places within said district at which customs officera 
may; in line 3, after the word ‘‘stationed,” to strike out at 
each of said ports; ” in line 5, after the word perform,“ to insert 
such,“ and in line 6, after the word ‘‘services,” to strike out 
whenever“ and insert ‘‘as;” so as to make the section read: 


Sec. 2. That the Secretary of the Treasury may designate, from time to 
time, places within said district at which custome — may be stationed, | 
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with authority to enter and clear vessels, receive duties, fees, and other 
moneys, and perform such other services as in his Judgment the interests of 
such commerce may require. F 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, line 1, after the second 
word“ the,” to insert first and;” and, in the same line, after the 
word ‘‘ seventh,” to strike out section ” and insert ‘ sections;” 
so as make the section read: 

SEC. 3. That the provisions of the first and seventh sections of the act ap- 
Decline traneportation of duttable goods, and for other purposen”” be, and 

C] * * 
the same are hereby, extended Angeles. 


to the said port of Los 
The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

LIQUOR TRAFFIC IN INDIAN TERRITORY. t 

Mr. COCKRELL. The Calendar. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Calendar being in order, 
the first bill will be announced. 

Mr. WILSON. I desire to call attention to a mistake in the 

rinting of the Calendar of to-day. Isee that Senate bill 1988 

Te P. IDENT p 3 No, it ly passed 

e pro tempore. No, it was simply over 
without pregunto; remaining under Rule VIII. 

Mr. N. The printof the Calendar, however, indicates 
that it is under Rule IX; but that was not the order made. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the Senator will lookat the 
first page of the Calendar he will see that it remains under Rule 
VIII, and is not under Rule IX. It is subject to call. 

Mr. WILSON. The understanding was that that bill was 
merely passed over until the next Calendar day. I spoke to the 
Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES] about it, and he says that 
was his understanding. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It is still under Rule VIII. 

Mr. WILSON. Task that the bill may be now considered. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the ole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1988) to amend sections 2139, 2140, and 
2141 of the Revised Statutes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill has been read as in 
Committee of the Whole, and is open to amendment. 

Mr. WILSON. I desire to offer a few amendments to the bill. 

In section 1 : line 20, after the word authority ” I move to insert 
the words in writing;” so as to read: 
a aan eee ͤ E E c ee 
the Indian country that the acts 3 were done under authority from 
the War Department, or any officer duly authorized in writing thereunto by 
the War Department. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON. In section 2, at the end of line 6, I move to in- 
sert the word bor,“ and to insert a comma after the word per- 


t. or 
ormed 
introduce or has 
irits, ale, beer, wine, or intoxica 

country in violation of law. su 
officer may cause the boats, stores, pao 


The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. WILSON. In section 3, line 5, after the word“ manufac- 
turing,” I move to insert or keeping for sale any; so as to 
read: 


Ev n person who shall, within the Indian country, set up or continue any 
distillery, or other establishment of whatever character for manu- 
fact or kee for sale any ardent spirits, ale, beer, wine, or intoxicat- 
ee or liquors of any kind whatever, shall be liable to a penalty of 

000, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. WILSON. I move to further amend section 3 by adding 
to the section the following: 

The United States court for the Indian TORRO shall have 
for the trial and hment of all crimes and ofenses t 
Territory in violation of the provisions of this act. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. WILSON. Those are the only amendments I have to 
offer. 

Mr. MORGAN. I desire to call the attention of the Senator 
from Iowa to a fact. There are some eight, I think, small frac- 
tional tribes of Indians in the northeastern corner of the Indian 
Territory, their reservations bounded on the north by Kansas, 
on the east by Missouri, and on the south and west by the Cher- 
okee ions. The Committee on Indian Affairs is about to 
report a bill for the purpose of conferring full citizenship of the 
United States upon the people of those eight tribes, allotting 
their lands in accordance with their wishes, and organizing them 


urisdiction 
ted in said 


into the county of Ca to be placed under the jurisdiction 
of the Territory of Oklahoma. 
esire to suggest to the Senator from Iowa that he 

reservation or I encase eae in his bill, so that it would not a) 
ply to those In or to that country after they are brought 

to the Territory of Oklahoma, for the laws of the . of 
Oklahoma and the laws applicable also to citizens of the United 
States would apply in that county after it had been so incorpo- 
rated in this Territorial government. 

More than that, the committee, at the suggestion of those In- 
dians, desire to place in that bill restrictions upon the power of 
the Territorial government of Oklahoma to admit liquor free or 
under license for sale. The committee desires the most strin- 
gent regulations for the prohibition of the sale of intoxicants 
within the county of Ca: as it is proposed to be organized. 

I do not know but that the bill the Senator is now supporting 
would have the effect of cutting off the legislation that is pros 
Dopad for these particular fractional tribes of Indians in t 
country. 4 
A Mr. PLATT. It will take them out of the Indian country, will 

not? 

Mr. WILSON. The legislation the Senator Gg din be pro- 
posed would, as I understand his statement, take county out 
of the Indian Territory? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. WILSON. Consequently the bill would not be operative 
therein; and if there should be any danger of that, it can be very 
easily provided for in the bill to which the Senator refers as one 
likely to be reported. Butif the condition of affairs shall 
continue then there can be no question that this bill ought to go 
through as it is. 

I shall certainly have no objection to making any such pro- 
vision as the Senator suggests for the protection of jae people 
if that county shall be added to the Territory of Oklahoma. I 
an only now endeavoring to provide for an existing state of af- 

rs. 


Mr. MORGAN. I suppose the Committee on Indian Affairs 
can putin cautionary provisions that will prevent the effect of 
having a double system of laws obtaining there upon the same 
8 the Territorial law of Oklahoma and the law of the 

nited States. The difficulty that suggested itself to my mind 
was that a different court, perhaps, ht have the trial of the 
offense which would be committed under the statute here pro- 
posed, that the Territorial court would have the jurisdiction to 
try the offense in the one case, whereas the United States court 
for the Indian Territory would have the jurisdiction in the other. 

Mr. WILSON. That would have the jurisdiction within the 
Indian Territory, but, as [understand the Senator, it is p 
to take part of the Territory out of that jurisdiction and place 
it within Oklahoma. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Indian Territory were a political or- 
ganization with definite boundaries fixed in the statute that would 
be all well enough, and I sup we can arrange it; but [wanted 
to call the Senator’s attention to it, so that there might be no 
mistake about it. 

Mr. WILSON. Ishall have no objection to any arrangement 
that may be necessary to be made at the time. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for athird reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was read. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I suggest to the Senator from Iowa that 
a title ought to be a description of the subject-matter of the 


Mr. WILSON. I desire to amend the title by adding thereto 
the words ‘‘and for other purposes.” 

Mr. CHANDLER. That does not meet the suggestion I make. 
A bill the title of which says to amend such a section and such 
a section of the Revised Statutes 2 no idea whatever of 
the 5 of the statute, and I think that it ought to be 


Mr. WILSON. I have followed what has been the uniform 
custom in respect of the amendments of the sections of the Re- 
vised Statutes. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I think the Senatoris mistaken. I think 
that occasionally a bill passes which only specifies certain sec- 
tions of the Revised Statutes to be amended, but itis more usual 
than otherwise to add the subject-matter to which the bill re- 
lates. 

Mr. HALE. I do not know about the present rules, but the 
old rules of the Senate provided that where a bill was reported 
to amend a section or sections of the Revised Statutes, the sub- 
ject-matter of the sections referred to should be stated, so that at 
a glance Senators and everybody else could see what was referred 
to. TJagree with the Senator from New Hampshire[Mr.CHAND- 


ut some 
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LER] that the practice is not universally the other way. It has 
slipped in too many times, and is very objectionable. Nobod 
can tell what a bill refers to, as every one ought to be able to te 
by glancing at the title. 

Mr. KRELL. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. CHANDLER] has the floor. Does he yield to the Sen- 
ator from Maine? 

Mr. CHANDLER. I desire first to state that I did not want 
the Senator from Iowa [Mr. WILSON] to misunderstand me. If 
the bill relates to Indians, it should say “relating to Indians” if 
it relates to public lands, it should say relating to public lands.” 
Otherwise, the title of a bill is of no use whatever so far as giv- 
ing information as to what the body of the bill is. 

. COCKRELL. I suggest an amendment after the words 
“ Revised Statutes” to insert touching the sale of intoxicants 
in the Indian country, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. HALE. That covers it. 

Mr. WILSON. I have no objection to that with the amend- 
ment I have already submitted. 

The PRESID pro tempore. The amendment to the title as 
modified will be now stated by the Secretary. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Ee ee ee ret a 
read: “A bill to amend sections 2139, 2140, and 2141 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, touching the sale of intoxicants in the Indian 
coun’ and for other purposes.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the title as read. = : 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The title as amended was to. 

Mr. WILSON. I desire to have read the last amendment, in 

tof the jurisdiction of the court, so as to see just what it is. 
he PRESIDENT protempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

The United States court for the Indian Terri shall have 
for the trial and punishment of all crimes and offenses co 
Territory in violation of the provisions of this act. 

Mr. WILSON. I ask unanimous consent that the word for“ 
be stricken out and the word in“ inserted. 


The PRESIDENT ae The Senator from Iowa asks 
that the vote by which the nate 


the bill which has just 
passed may be reconsidered, that the third reading be also recon- 
sidered, and that the bill be in the Senate and open to amend- 
ment. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. The amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to amend so as to read: 

The United States court in the Indian Territory shall have jurisdiction for 
the trial and punishment ofall crimes, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

LIGHT-HOUSE AT GRAYS HARBOR, WASHINGTON. 

Mr. ALLEN. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate con- 
sideration of Order of Business 373, which is a very short bill, 
covering not more than two-thirds of a page. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded toconsider the bill (S. 2307) to establish a first- 
order light-house at the entrance to Grays bor, in the State 
of Washington. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

SANITARY CONDITION OF THE CAPITOL. 
Mr. BUTLER submitted the following resolution; which was 


jurisdiction 
tted in said 


tol, y to 
the Capitol, the tunnels throug is ped 

the b and hon upon the condition of the same, and what changes, 
if any, can be made And 2 
pert architects be autho: 


r manner, and in what manner the same 
may be improved and made table. 

‘And further, that said expert architects be instructed to examine and re- 
port upon the ventilation of the Senate Chamber and in what way the same 
may be improved. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let that resolution go over and be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Being objected to, the reso- 
lution will be printed and lie over under the rule. 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE TO GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES. 


Mr. CAREY. Idesire to move to reconsider the vote by which 
Senate bill 1768 was passed on Friday last. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. e Senator from Wyoming 
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moves that the vote by which the bill (S. 1768) to allow thirty 
days’ leave of absence to employs of the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing and in the Navy Department was „and also 
the yoi by which it was ordered toa third reading shall be-re- 
considered. 

Mr. COCKRELL. When did that pass? 
1 PRESIDENT pro tempore. On Friday last, the 18th of 

arch. 

Mr. CAREY. I have merely submitted the motion to recon- 
sider for the ppe of correcting a clerical error in the bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the ré- 
consideration of the vote by which the bill was ordered toa third 
reading and passed? The Chair hearsnone, and the bill is before 
the Senate. ; 

Mr. CAREY. For the pu e of correcting a clerical error, 
I move an amendment to strike out all after the enacting clause 
and inserta substitute, which I send to the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK, It is proposed to strike out all after the 
enacting clauses and insert the following: 
FCC shail allowed leave ot sisenioe With pay, Dos etosedtag LEITET 
working — pa coe year, under such regulations and at such time or 
times as the Chief of the Bureau may prescribe and designate; and that all 
the eg, ieee aig assistant draughtsmen, clerks, writers, and copyists, un- 
der the on of the Navy Department who receive per ferent ge J shall be 
allowed thirty days’ leave of absence each year, without forfeiture of pay dur- 
leg such leave, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Navy rod gw 
scribe: Provided, That no such full leave of absence of thirty days s be 
Bron e or aid Biren de Beparinenk for a Peries 
eleven months immediately preceding 2 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question ison the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Wyoming. 

Mr. COCKRE I should like to ask the Senator whether. 
in the leaves of absence granted now to the regular employés of 
the different Departments Sunday is excluded out of the thirty 


days? 

Mr. CAREY. Iam notable to inform the Senator upon that 

subject. ' 
r. COCKRELL. Let this bill go over, then, until we can 
ascertain that fact. 

Mr. HARRIS. Ido not think Sunday is excluded. 

Mr. CAREY. If the Senator from Missouri will permit me to 
make an explanation, this merely puts the employés of this De- 

rtment in the same position as the employés of the other 
Departments. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It does not put them there if Sunday is 
counted in the leave of absence of other employés, because this 
excludes it and confines it to working days. I object to any fur- 
ther consideration of the bill until that fact is ascertained. 

Mr. HARRIS. As the bill is going over, Isuggest to the Sena- 
tor in charge of it that some rule by which the amount to be 
allowed pieceworkers for a month’s leave of absence shall be pre- 
scribad by the bill; that is, the head of the Bureau should take 
the average earnings of the particular employé, or some rule that 
is fair. The idea of allowing a pieceworker thirty days’ leave 
with pay presents to my mind a very great difficulty as to how 
we are to ascertain how much he is to be paid, because when he 
works he gets so much for each piece of work, and when he does 
not work how are you to ascertain what amount is to be paid him 
during those thirty days’ leave of absence? I think the Senator 
from Wyoming had better consider that phase of the subject as 
the bill goes over, and see if he can not formulate an amendment 
fixing a rule by which the pieceworkers are to be paid. 

Mr. CAREY. Iwill state to the Senator from Tennessee that 
the same rule obtains in reference to the employés in the Public 
Printing Office. Itis determined by theaverage amount of work 


not have 
od of not less than 
the granting of such leave, 


ent. Inthe Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing the laborers, those who work by the month, 
are allowed fifteen days’ leave of absence, while in other branches 
of the Department of the Treasury they are allowed oh Bocas 
and I think this is the only exception there is in the pee 
ments where the employés are not allowed thirty Gays, ask 
3 Senator from Missouri if he intends to maintain his objec- 
on. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If they are to have thirty days, strike out 
„working days;” but there is no reason why there should be any 
discrimination here. This give these employés an advantage of 
just that much, of four days. That is not right. 

Mr. CAREY. I will state that this isin the same form exacily 
as the law in regard to the other Departments. 

Mr. HARRIS. Thatcan be remedied by striking out the word 
„working“ before the word“ days.“ 

Mr. CAREY. Ihave no objection to that amendment if the 
Senator from Missouri moves it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If the bill is objected to it will 
be passed over. 
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Mr. COCKRELL. I do not propose to object to it except to 
make the leave correspond to other leaves and not give these 
employés an advantage over all other employés of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will it not suit the purposs of the Sena- 


tor if the word“ working” before ‘‘ days” is stricken out? 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think so. Let the amended bill be again 
read with the word working“ stricken out, and I can tell. The 
amendment is not printed, and it is a very unsafe way of enact- 
ing laws to have a substitute come in that no one buta few mem- 
bers of the committee has ever seen. I will listen to the read- 
ing and decide what to do. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK.. It is proposed to amend the amendment 
so as to read: 
the ee workers shall be allowed leave GE abecnce with pay, Hot Eee 
ing ty days in any one year, etc. 

Mr. CAREY. hope the Senator from Missouri will withdraw 
his objection. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I withdraw the objection. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Does the Senator from Wyo- 
ming accept the amendment to the amendment striking out the 
word wor ” before ‘‘ days?” 

Mr. CARE Yes; Lask that the amendment be modified in 


that way. 

The PRESIDENT protempore. Theamendment will beso mod- 
ified in the absence of objection. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I should like to know what has become 
of the criticism made by the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HAR- 
RIS], which I ne a very proper and just one. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I would say to the Senator from New Jer- 
sey that I understand no difficulty is found in the present system 
in the practice of the Government Printing Office of ascertaining 
an average of the piecework done and taking that as a basis for 
pay during leaves of absence. This provision expressly declares 
that the leaves shall be granted under rules to be established by 
the head of the Bureau or the head of the Department. I was 
about to suggest to the Senator from Tennessee that it seemed 
to me that that obviated or ought to obviate any objection which 
he had made. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator will allow me a suggestion, I 
think that each of those bills granting leaves of absence to piece- 
workers should have prescribed the rule, and I think the rule 
suggested is the correct one; that is, that the head of the De- 

ent or Bureau shall take the average of the earnings of the 
pieceworkers for a given number of months and allow that 
amount; but as the bill stands it issimply a matter that the head 
of the Bureau will regulate from time to time in his own way, 
and there is a degree of uncertainty about it which seems to me 
rather a vicious method of legislation; but I shall interpose no 
objection. 
r. MCPHERSON. Ishallobject to the further consideration 
of the bill if that will prevent its ə this morning. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill being objected to, it 
vnl go 3 under the rule and be placed on the Calendar under 
Rule IX. 

Mr. CAREY. Before the Chair makes that decision I will ask 
the Senator from New Jersey if he will not permit this bill to go 
over so as to retain its place under Rule VIII? 

Mr. MCPHERSON. I shall not object to that, most assuredly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair so understanding, 


the bill will be placed on the Calendar under Rule VIII without 
8 
r. CHANDLER. To retain its former place? ‘ 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It will be so ordered. 
PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. L. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
this day approved and signed the act (S. 1058) to prevent fraudu- 
lent transactions on the part of commission merchants and other 
consignees of goodsand other property in the District of Columbia. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The bill (H. R. 2122) for the relief of Cumberland Female Col- 
lege, of McMinnville, Tenn., was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

The bill (H. R. 5354) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Osage River, between the town of Warsaw and the 
mouth of Turkey Creek, in Benton County, Mo., was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

The bill (H. R. 5499) to amend an act entitled An act approv- 
ing with amendments the funding act of Arizona,” approved June 
25, 1890, was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Territories. 

The bill (H. R. 6214) to increase the pension of William Bur- 


rough, of Crawford County, Ark., veteran of the war of 1812, was 
ead twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

BRAZOS RIVER BRIDGE, TEXAS. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Calendar will be pro- 
ceeded with. í 

The bill (S. 1643) authorizing the Velasco Terminal Railway 
Company to construct a bridge across the Brazos River, in the 
State of Texas, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, line 14, after the word 
‘t company,” to insert“ and approved by the Secretary of War;” 
so as to make the section read: 

That the assent of Congress is hereby given to the Velasco Terminal Rail- 


way Company, a corporation incorporated and organized under the laws of 
the State of Texas, and to its successors and assigns, to construct and main- 


Texas, between its mouth and a 7 . 12 miles up said river. 
shall be so constructed as to provide pamage 

at pae opaan of the said corporation, may be used for the passa 
and ve TS, 
for reasonable rates of toll, to be fixed by said com: and approved by the 
Secretary of War. $ . aed oss 4 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, line 38, after the word 
be,“ to insert ‘‘commenced or,” and in line 41, after the word 
War,“ to insert and any alteration or changes that may be 
required by the Secretary of War in the bridge constructed under 
this act shall be made by the corporation owning or controlling 
the same at its own expenss;” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 2. That any bridge built under this act shall be constructed as a pivot 
drawbridge, with a draw over the main channel at an accessible and the best 
navigable point, and with spans giving a clear water way, measured at the 
lowest stage of waterdnown at the locality, of such width and height as the Sec- 
retary of War may, upon exa: ation, prescribe; and the lowest of the 
superstructure of the bridge shall be of such elevation above the plane of the 
He pee flood known at the locality as the Secretary of War may deem advis- 
able; and the piers of said bridge shall be parallel to and the br. shall be at 
right angles to the current of the river: Provided, That the draw shall be 
opened promptly upon reasonable signal for the passage of boats and other 
watercraft, except when trains are passing over the draw; but in nocase shall 
unnecessary delay occur in o = y raw during or the passage 
of trains; and said corporation shall maintain at its own expense, from 
sunset to sunrise, such lights and other signals on said bridge as the Light- 
House Board shall prescribe, said corporation shall provide at its own 
orpona such sheer booms. guide piers, and other device as may be necessary 
to facilitate the safe passage of boats or other water craft through the on 
of said bridge. The said bridge shall be located and built under and subject 
to such regulations for the security of the navigation of said river as the 
Secretary of War shall prescribe; and tosecure that object the said company 
shall submit to the Secretary of War, for his examination and approval, a 
design and drawings of said Lin een a map of the location, giving, for the 
space of i mile below and I mile above the proposen location, the topography 
of the banks of the river, the shore lines at hi on 
and antes pes of the current atall stages, and 


ing the 
as shall be required for a full and satisfacto: 


and low water, the d 
e soundings, accurately show- 


other information 


the porparatton owning or contro. 


own expense; and in case oi 6 obstruction or 


tion of said river, 
ted States in whose 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 3, line 6, after the word 
“mile” to insert “ paid;” and in line 8, after the word “ tele- 
graph,” to insert and telephone;” so as to make the section read: 

SEC. 3. That the bridge authorized to be constructed under this act shall 
be a lawful structure, and shall be rec and known as a t route, 
upon which also no higher charge shall be made for the transmission over 
the same of the mails, troops, and the munitions of war of the United 
States, than the rate per mile for their transmission over the railroads 
leading to said bridge; and equal privileges in the use of said brid, 
granted to all telegraph and telephone companies; and the U 
shall have the right of way across said bridge and its approaches for postal 
telegraph purposes. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, line 2, after the word 
“act,” to strike out ‘so as to prevent or remove all material and 
substantial obstructions to the navigation of said river by the 
construction of the said bridge;“ and in line 4, after the word 
reserved,“ to strike out and any alterations or changes that 
may be required by Congress in the bridge constructed under this 
act shall be made by the corporation owning and controlling the 
same at its own expense;” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 5. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved; and if said bridge shall not be commenced in one year, and be fin- 
ished within three years from the 283 of this act, the rights and privi- 
leges hereby granted as to such bridge shall be null and void. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for athird reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MORGAN. I wish to inquire what is the regular order 
for the hour of 2 o’clock? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The special order upon the 
Calendar is the bill (S. 622) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act for 
the relief of certain settlers on the public lands, and to provide 
for the . of certain fees, purchase money, and commis- 
sions paid on void entries on public lands.” 

Mr. MORGAN. That will be the regular order at 2 o'clock? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair, however, recalls 
the fact that the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES], in 
charge of the Indian big ape gi ge bill, gave notice that he 
would endeavor to have that bill considered by the Senate to- 
day. He is not now in his seat. 

r. PADDOCK, I was informed by the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts a short time ago that he would not call up the Indian 
appropriation bill until to-morrow. 

he PRESIDENT pro tempore. Then the unfinished business 
at 2 o'clock will be the bill the title of which has just baen 


stated. 

Mr. MORGAN. The expectation of the Senate, as I under- 
stand, was that at 2 o'clock an executive session would be held. 
Iam informed by the chairman of the Committee on Foreign 
Relations that he will not insist upon such a motion to-day, and 
I wish to announce it to the Senate so that it may be understood. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The next bill on the Calendar 


will be stated. 
MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE. 

The bill (S. 1750) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at some accessible point within 2 miles 
north and 2 miles south of the city of Leavenworth, in the county 
of Leavenworth, in the State of Kansas, was announced as next 
in order on the Calendar. 

Mr. PERKINS. I introduced that bill, and I ask that it may 
retain its place on the Calendar and be passed over for the pres- 
ent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The bill will 3 over, 
retaining its place on the Calendar under Rule VIII. 

PUBLIC BUILDING IN CAMDEN, N. J. 

The (bill S. 1202) to increase the limit of cost for the erection 
of a public building in Camden, N. J., was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. It proposes to increase the amount here- 
tofore fixed as the limit of cost for the erection of a public build- 
ing by the United States Government in Camden, N. J., $60,000. 
. CHANDLER. I should like to have the limit of cost again 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The portion of the bill referred 
to will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

That the amount heretofore fixed as the limit of cost for the erection of a 
mblic building by the United States Government in Camden, N. J., be, and 
he same is hereby increased 800, 000. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, ordered 
to be engrossed fora third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
PUBLIC BUILDING AT BRIDGETON, N. J. 

The bill (S. 1926) to pr vide for the construction of a public 
building at Bridgeton, N. J., was considered as in Committee of 
the Whole. N 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


PUBLIC BUILDING AT JOPLIN, MO. 

The bill (S. 1996) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public — ae thereon at Joplin, in the State of 
Missouri, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed fora third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

JOHN R. F. TATNALL. 

The bill (H. R. 1487) to remove the political disabilities of John 
R. F. Tatnall, was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed, two- 
thirds of the Senators present voting in favor thereof. 

VELASCO A SUBPORT OF ENTRY. 

The bill (S. 1645) making Velasco a subport of entry was con- | 
sidered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT BEDFORD CITY, VA. 

The bill (S. 1545) to provide for the erection of a public build- 
1 85 Bedford City, Va., was considered as in Committee of the 

ole. 


The bill was spore from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds with amendments, on e 2, line 12, after the 
words sum “sum of,” to strike out “fifty” and insert ‘‘ twenty- 
five;” and in line 13, after the words sum of,” to strike out 
** fifty ” and insert ‘‘twenty-five;” so as to make the clause read: 

That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
directed to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or othe a site, and 
cause to be erected thereon a suitable building, including fireproof vaults, 
heating and ventilating 983 elevators, and approaches, for the use 
and accommodation of the United States post-office and other Government 
Ere cna ee oe Matic LaF en ante aotree npon 
1 — if needed, complete, not to „ 07 88. Which 
said sum of 000 is hereby appropriated for said purpose out of any money 
in the United States Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not wish to interfere with this bill, but 
I should like to inquire why we are passing these ial bills 
having passed a general bill the other day covering all this class 
of eases? [A pause]. I hear no answer to my inquiry, Mr. Presi- 
dent: 

Mr. PADDOCK. When that bill shall have become a law 
there will be no occasion for passing these special bills. 

Mr. VEST. What bill is pending, Mr. President? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Order of Business 249, being 
the bill (S. 1545) to provide for the erection of a public building at 
Bedford City, Va. 

Mr. ALLISON. I inquire of some Senator having charge of 
this bill why it is that, having ee eee covering this 
class of cases, we still go on and pass these small bills? I sup- 
posed the general bill would cover this class of cases. 

Mr. VEST. Thatisasingular question, permit me to say, from 
a Senator of so long experience as my friend from Iowa. That bill 
passed the Senate, but I have never understood that it follows 
that it will pass the other House. If these special acts should be 
defeated now, and then the general bill should fail in the other 
House, the consequences would be very apparent. 

ER ALLISON. And very disastrous, I think, in this partic- 
ular case. ; . 

Mr. VEST. I leave particular Senators to answer that part 
of it. There is no certainty about the other bill becoming a law. 

The bill was reported to the Senate asamended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

POST-OFFICE BUILDING AT FORTRESS MONROE, VA. 

The bill (S. 1925) to provide for the erection of a post-office 
building at Fortress Monroe, Va., was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

PUBLIC BUILDING AT LAREDO, TEX. 


The bill (S. 676) for the erection of a public building at Laredo, 
Tex., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
Sees to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


MRS. LEVENIA D. ATHON. 


The bill (S. 2104) granting a pension to Mrs. Levenia D. Athon 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Levenia D. Athon, widow 
of Dr. James S. Athon, deceased, of Indianapolis, Ind., late a vol- 
unteer surgeon in the service of the United States during the war 
of 1861, and to pay her a pension of $12 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
BERTHA TEST. 


The bill (S. 2105) granting a pension to Bertha Test was con- 
sidered as in Committee of the ole. It proposes to place on 
the pension roll the name of Bertha Test, widow of Charles S. 
Test, deceased, late lieutenant in the One hundred and sixteenth 
Regiment Indiana Volunteer Infantry, in the war of 1861, at $16 
per month, in lieu of any pension to which she may be entitled 
under existing laws. 

Mr. COCKRELL. In line 91 move to strike out the word 
‘sixteen ” before the word ‘ dollars” and insert twelve.“ Ido 
that to make this bill conform to the general law allowing widows 
$12a month. There are no exceptional grounds that I can see 
in this case. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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INDIAN OFFICE RECORDS. 


Mr. PERKINS. I ask unanimousconsent for the present con- 
sideration of Order of Business 388, being Senate bill 1793. It 
is a matter of quite a good deal of importance to the Indian Of- 
fice, and I see that the morning hour is just about expiring. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 1793) to legalize the 
deeds and other records of the office of Indian Affairs, and to pro- 
vide and authorize the use of a seal by said office. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, it is the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the 

ial order, which is the bill (S. 622) to amend an act entitled 
An act for the relief of certain settlers on the public lands, and 
to fe for the repayment of certain fees, purchase money, 
and commissions paid on void entries on public lands.” 

Mr. PERKINS. I should like to have the bill which was 
reached on the Calendar disposed of. 

Mr. DOLPH. I willconsent that the special order may be in- 
formally laid aside for the conclusion of this matter, if it does 
not lead to debate. 

Mr. PERKINS. I think there will be no debate. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. If there be no objection, the 

ial order will bs temporarily laid aside for the consideration 
the bill called up by the Senator from Kansas. The Chair 
hears no objection, and the bill is before the Senate as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 
The bill was reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 4, line 6, before the word 
cents,“ to strike out ‘‘ fifteen” and insert ten;“ in line 7, bs- 
fore the words “for copies,” to strike out ‘‘ two dollars” and in- 
sert ‘‘one dollar,” and in line 8, after the words ‘‘sum of,” to 
strike out one dollar ” and insert“ twenty-five cents;” so as to 

SERO. 4. That the Commissioner of Indian Affairs shall have the custody of 
of papers belonging to or on the Ales of paid office, to any person applying 
A ele who shall comply with the uirements of sala office, 5 dn the 

by such parties at the rate of 10 cents per hundred words, and $1 for 
copies of maps or and the additional sum of 25 cents for the Commis- 
sioner’s certificate of verification, with the seal of said office. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. PERKINS. I desire to say, Mr. President, that the rec- 
ord which is provided for by this bill has been kept in the Indian 
Office, but there has been no statute authorizing it. This is to 
legalize the record and to put it in form, so that verified copies 
can be furnished hereafter. 

Mr. BERRY. Is this the report of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs? 

Mr. PERKINS. It is. 

Mr. BERRY. Was the bill reported unanimously? 

Mr. PERKINS. Unanimously. 

Mr. VEST. I want to hear the first section of the bill again 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The part referred to by the Senator from Missouri will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

That the recording of all deeds and r heretofore made and done in 
the office of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs be, and is hereby, confirmed, 
approved, and legalized. 

Mr. VEST. I ask the Senator from Kansas if that means that 
8 which has been put there has all defects in it cured 
by posed act? 

Mr. PERKINS. No, that is not the purpose of it at all. It is 
simply to make it possible hereafter to furnish an authenticated 
copy of the record, so that it may be used for purposes of evidence. 

Me. COCKRELL. Let the remainder of the section be read. 
A The Secretary continued the reading of the section, as fol- 

ows: 
and said record heretofore made shall be deemed, taken, and held to be good 
and valid and shall have all the force and effect and be entitled to the same 
credit as if they had been made in pursuance of and in conformity to law 

Mr. VEST. That is what I supposed the section meant. No 
matter how invalid these papere may be, and no matter how little 
entitled to record, if this s they become valid and legal 
and entitled to be consid as evidence in any court. 

Mr. PERKINS. I think, Mr. President, that the Senator from 
Missouri does not quite comprehend that section. It is not to 
give validity to the papers, but it is to give validity to the rec- 
ord, so that the record itself may be used in evidence hereafter, 
and whatever the record proves, the party will have to stand by 
the record; but it is not for the purpose of validating instruments 
which may have been issued heretofore. It has been the prac- 
tice of the office heretofore to keep a record of these instruments 
just as records are kept in most counties and States. They ask 
now that that record may be validated, so that authenticated 
copies may be furnished for the purpose of evidence and to re- 


place instruments that have been lost or destroyed, the same as 
though this record had been authorized in the first instance b: 
statute, and then to authorize a seal, and to charge for authenti- 


cated Pca That is all there is of it. 

Mr. VEST. I have not a copy of the bill before me, and I can 
not understand its legal effect without. Does it simply mean 
that tone popari shall be a record for what they are worth? 

Mr. P S. That is all. 

Mr. VEST. Then it is all right, but if e ias any paper 
shall be legalized—that is the expression that I woul object 
to—by reason of its being recorded, as a matter of course t 
would be very vicious legislation, because there may be papers 
stuck in that Commissioner’s office which are really worth noth- 


ing. 
Mr. PERKINS, It is not to validate a paper that has been is- 
sued by the Department, not at all. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I have the bill before me, and it reads: 

That the recording ot all deeds and papers * * is hereby confirmed, ap- 
proved, and legalized; 

The recording— 
and said record heretofore made shall be deemed, taken, and held to be good 
and valid, and shall have all the force and effect, and be entitled to the same 
credit as if they had been made in pursuance of and in conformity to law. 

The word , they“ ought to be chan there. Imove toamend 
in line 8, so that it will correspond with the words“ said record,” 
and read: 

Said record heretofore made shall be deemed, taken, and held to be good 
and valid, and shall have all the force and effect, and be entitled to the same 
credit as if it had been made in pursuance of and in conformity to law. 

I move to strike out the word “they” and insert the werd Ls 

Mr. PERKINS. That is right. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCKRELL], in line 8, to 
strike out the word “they” and insert it.“ 

Mr. VEST. Now, Mr. President, sup that a paper has 
been put into the office of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
when no law authorized it to be recorded, would not the effect of 
this legislation be to make that a valid record and evidence in 
any court? We ought not to do that. 

Mr. PERKINS. To make the record valid, but not to validate 
the instrument itself. An invalid deed may be recorded in a 


county. 
Mr. VEST. It says that they are to be legalized and made 
valid as if recorded ts eine dere of law. 


Mr. PERKINS. Not the instruments. 

Mr. VEST. In other words, this would have a retroactive ef- 
fect and would legalize an instrument which was not entitled to 
record under any existing statute, and make it valid, and you 
could offer it in evidence anywhere by virtue of this enactment. 
I pa not understand the English language if it does not mean 
that. 

Mr. HARRIS. Would not the criticism of the Senator from 
Missouri be cured by inserting the words“ after such registra- 
tion”? There could be no objection to making it valid from and 
after the time of registration or recording. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the Senator will permit me, there will be 
no objection to an amendment that this shall not be deemed to 
validate any instruments heretofore issued that are not valid. 
The purpose is not to validate an instrument or paper that may 
be under the law invalid. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it read that it shall not affect the 
validity of the instrument itself“ —that it shall have no effect 
upon that. That will settle it. 

Mr. PERKINS. I have no objection to that, because the pur- 
pose is not to validate the instrument, but to put the record in 
such condition thatit may be used. It has been the practice of 
the office to keep this record, but there is no law authorizing it 
to furnish authenticated copies of the record and to charge for 
such authenticated copies. The object of this legislation is to 
validate the record that has been kept and to authorize the Com- 
missioner to furnish authenticated copies of the record and to 
charge for that service, and to authorize a seal, and the fees are 
fixed 1 bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCK- 
RELL] will be considered as agreed to. The Chair hears no ob- 
jection, and the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. VEST. My idea about it is this: In the State of Missouri, 
for instance, we have a statute which provides that an instru- 
ment not duly acknawledged and put upon record shall not im- 

rt notice to subsequent incumbrancers or purchasers. If the 
lateness of this proposed legislation were an act of the Legisla- 
ture of Missouri it would make that instrument, unacknowledged 
and put upon record, import nétice to any su uent incum- 
brancers or purchasers, and would have a retroactive operation. 
I do not know what are the rules of the office of the Commis- 
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sioner of Indian Affairs, but I am against all legislation which 
has this ex Jacto effect to legalize an instrument or make the 
record cient to import notice when the statute in effect at 
the time it was reported does not give it that effect. That is 


all. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ishould be glad to have the Senator from 
Kansas inform the Senate what deeds are required to be recorded 
under existing law in the office of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs? It strikes me, without knowing anything about it in 
detail, that the idea of having aseparate place for the recording 
of deeds giving title to land in the office of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, is a departure from our land system as a rule, 
and it seems to me we ought to know what we are establishing 
here in the way of a recording office which shall be evidence of 
zitle to real estate in different portions of our country. It may 
be all right, but I do not know. 

Mr. P. S. I would say, in answer to the question of the 
Senator from Iowa, that the Indian Office issues the deeds that 
are known or called Indian deeds; that they are preparos in the 
Indian Office, are signed by the President of the United States 
and are sent to the parties to whom they should go. 

Mr. PLATT. And allotment certificates. 

Mr. PERKINS. And certificates of allotment are also pre- 
pared there—the Indian Office has charge of that work—and 
porns that go to Indians e to them their ä 

ds are all prepared in that office. The practice of the office 
is to keep a record. This record, however, has not been author- 
w, and hence there is no authority for furnishing cer- 
tified copies of it and there is no authority tomake these certi- 
fied copies evidence when uey are . If in transmit- 
ting these deeds or in transmitting these patents or certificates 
of allotment they are lost or destroyed, there is no way now of 
peripe | copies of them, bot yon must prepare virtually ori- 
ginals. The object of this legislation is to cure that difficulty, 
to pro to the Indian Office the authority of keeping this iced: 
and then, when one of these instruments is lost or destroyed, a 
certified copy may be furnished. 

Mr. BUT: . Anexemplified copy. 

Mr. PERKINS. An exemplified copy. It is to give the office 
the power to furnish these exemplifications and to make them as 
valid as though the record had n authorized in the first in- 
stance—not to validate the instruments themselves. The valid- 
ity of the instruments themselves is not involved in this pro- 

statute in any way, but it is simply to make valid the 
records that have been furnished heretofore in the Indian Office 
in which these deeds have been recorded, these patents have 
been recorded, and these certificates of allotment have been re- 
corded—eyidence of instruments that have been issued to the 
Indians from time to time of the title that they possess to their 
lands, and it is to validate the record so that exemplifications 
may be furnished, and then to provide fees for these exemplifi- 
cations and certificates. 

Mr. BUTLER. Has the Indian Office adopted any regulations 
governing the recording of papers? 

Mr. P S. They have, and they have been recording 
these instruments for years. 

Mr. BUTLER. Isuppose they would reject an invalid instru- 
ment as any other office would, would they not? 

Mr. PERKINS. It has not been the eee It is only the 
instrument that they send out; those t they record before 
sending out. It is not contemplated by this bill that they will 
organize there an office for the recording of such instruments as 
may be presented for record. That is not the purpose of it at all. 
It is simply the instrument that they issue, signed by the Presi- 
dent and sent out, that they have recorded and are authorized to 
record by the provisions of this bill. - 

Mr. DOLPH. If this discussion is to continue, I must object 
to the further consideration of the bill. 

Mr. PERKINS. I think we shall finish it now. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think anamendment Ishall offer will ob- 
viate all the objections that have been made by my colleague 

r. VEST] and the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], and that 

after the word “law,” at the end of line 9, in section 1, to in- 
sert the words ‘‘ but shall have no effect whatever upon the va- 
lidity or invalidity of the deed or paper so recorded, and shall be 
no evidence of constructive notice to any person not actually 
knowing the contents.” 

Mr. S. I have no objection to that, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Missouri Mr. COCKRELL]. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, this bill was reported from the 
Committee on Indian Affairs after very careful consideration and 
after it had received the sanction of the law officers of the Gov- 
ernment. The first of that proviro is perfectly proper, and 
i not know but that the last part is, but I am not quite cer- 


valuable title deeds deposited in the Interior 


There are ver 
Department, and the only evidence of them, except the deed 
rege in hands Ai 5 older of it, is fitore, weed aa provides 
or kee a record. Ordinarily everywhere e purpose 
of montage the record of a title deed, among other things, is to 
give constructive notice. If constructive notice is not given in 
this way as to these deeds there can be no other purpose of re- 
cording them only to take care that somebody does not lose his 
deed. That is all. 

Now, it may be that it is not quite safe to have a record here 
in Washington constructive notice of a title in a distant State. 
I am not quite certain and clear on that point. Therefore it is 
that I e the suggestion whether the last part of that proviso 
is right or not. 

I do not want, nor was it the pore of the Department to 
undertake, to impose any unreasonable hardship or obstacle in 
the way of the transfer of titles, but if there is no constructive 
notice anywhere of the existence of a deed through a record or 
See 7 58 a way to a great deal of fraud. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Does the Senator from Massachusetts want 
these instruments, which had no authority to go upon record in 
the office, to be constructive notice to the world from the date 
that they were filed? : 

Mr. DAWES. Oh, no. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is what my amendment prohibits. 

Mr. DAWES. Very well. If it is to prevent that construc- 
tion, it is perfect! right. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is exactly what it was for. 

Mr. DAWES. There could not be 8 far out of the 
way as to make the constructive notice relate back. That could 
not be possible, and no statute that ever I heard of created any 
constructive notice except from the date of the record. 

Now, I should like to hear the amendment read. If that is 
what the Senator is accomplishing, it ought to be in the bill, if 
it is not there already. 

The SECRETARY. At the end of section 1 it is proposed to 
insert: 

But 
sell ers ates eae stargate eae 
knowing th: ts, 


e conten 

Mr. COCKRELL. That only refers to a record of past deeds. 
This section has nothing to do with su uent reco 8 

Mr. PERKINS. The first section per entirely to a record 
heretofore made in the office. 

5 75 COCKRELL. Of the past. It does not affect the other 
at all. 

Mr. DAWES. As this was called up in my absence, I have 
not been able to examine the phraseology. 

Mr. COCKRELL. The first section refers to old instruments 
on file there, and my amendment applies to those. 

Mr. DAWES. ould it not be safer to say ‘‘constructive no- 
tice from and after the date of the passage of this act“? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Thatwould makeconstructive notice prior 
to the passage of the act, the very thing we are trying to pre- 
vent. 

Mr. DAWES. pee the Senator is right. 

Mr. VEST. Let the bill go over without prejudice until to- 
morrow, and we can take it up in the mo 8 

The PRESIDING OFFIC The bill will go over with the 
amendment. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the amendment be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be printed 
in the absence of objection. 

Mr. PERKINS. t the bill by consent stand at the head of 
the business, under Rule VIII, for to-morrow. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator can call it up to-morrow. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that it 
will stand at the head of the Calendar under Rule VIII, for to- 
morrow morning. 

Mr. COCKRELL. If it does not lead to any prolonged dis- 
8 by the Committee on Indian Affairs, I shall not object 
to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection 
to the understanding which has been sug; , that the bill be 
placed at the head of the Calendar under Rule VIII. 


SETTLERS ON PUBLIC LANDS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair lays before the Sen- 
ial order, which is the bill (S. 622) to amend an act 
entitled An act for the relief of certain settlers on the public 
lands, and to provide for the repayment of certain fees, 2 
money, and commissions paid on void entries of public iy 
The bill pro to amend section 2 of an act entitled An 
act for the relief of certain settlers on the public lands and to 
provide for the repayment of certain fees, purchase money, and 
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commissions paid on void entries of public lands,” approved June 
16, 1880, so as to read as follows: 
“Sze, 2. That in allcases where homestead or timber-culture or desert-land 


ously allowed and can not be co , the etary of the Interior shall 

cause to be repaid to the person who made such entry, or to his heirs or as- 

the fees and co ons, amount of purchase money, and excesses 

upon the same upon the surrender of the duplicate receipt and the exe- 

cution of a re uishment of all claims to said land, whenever such 

entry shall have been duly canceled by the Commissioner of the General 
Lan ce; reémptors or homes 


presented 
ted States within the period of 
two years from the date when such claim shall accrue, or from the date of 
the approval of this act.” 

Mr. CALL. I suggest to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
DOLPH] who has this bill in cha that the limitation at the 
close of the bill of two years for the presentation of claims for 
money paa for land for which the purchaser acquired no title 
from the United States ought not to be in the bill. There is no 
reason, if a man has paid money to the United States for land 
for which he has received nothing, why the money should not 
be refunded to him after two years quite as much as within the 
two years. The proof is of record, the facts are indisputable, 
and the records of the Land Office showit. Now, why should 
this limitation of two years be contained in the bill when a man's 
money is in the Treasury and it is proved by the records that he 
received nothing for it? I suggest that the provision ought to 
be stricken out of the bill. 

Mr. DOLPH. Does the Senator from Florida think there 
ought to be no limitation, or that the limitation is too short? 

Mr. CALL. I think there ought to be no limitation. Cer- 
tainly it is too short. The Government has received the money, 
and the fact is indisputable, as the records will show, that the 
man has received nothing for it. Why, then, should not the 
mone 15 least be returned to him even if he receives no interest 
upon it 

Mr. DOLPH. I think there should be some limitation, and I 
do not know but that the limitation in the bill is rather short. 

Mr. CALL. Two years is too short. 

Mr. BERRY. I had supposed that the Senator from Oregon 
8 desired to take the floor in advocacy of the bill. 

the Senator wish to occupy the floor? r 

Mr. DOLPH. Ishall say something if it becomes necessary. 
I thought I would hear any objections to the bill first. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, there are decided objections to 
cata and it is immaterial to me in what order they are pre- 
sented. 

The bill comes from a majority of the Committee on Public 
Lands. There is no written report, however, accompanying it 
and no written minority report. The committee was divided 
upon the bill almost 5 

The proposition of the bill is to amend the law that was 
in 1880 and extend that law to a character of lands not therein 
included. The act of June 16, 1880, so far as it affects this bill 
I will not quote the first part of it, because that is reénacted b; 
the bill, but in so far as the act is changed by this bill, I will 
state that the law of 1880 provided that where a party paid double 
minimum price for land in any case whatever, where he paid 
$2.50 an acre, and it was afterwards ascertained that the lands 
did not lie within the railroad grant, where the location of the 
road had been changed, or where there was a mistake made by 
the Land Office in charging double minimum, where the office 
should only have charged the minimum price of $1.25, the act 
of 1880 provided in all cases of that kind that the Secretary 
of the Interior should refund to the party the excess over $1.25 
an acre that he may have paid. That is right; that is proper; 
that is where the mistake was made by the Government officials 
where they charged $2.50 an acre when they should have charged 
only $1.25, and then Congress passed an act that in all cases of 
that character it should be the duty of the Secretary of the In- 
terior to refund that excess over $1.25 an acre to the party who 
erroneously pa it, and such is the law to-day. 

Now, this bill seeks to repeal that law so far as it applies to a 
certain character of purchasers; that is, this bill seeks to confine 
that act to men who entered under the homestead, the desert- 
land, and the preëmption law, leaving out the class of purchasers 
who purch; what are known as offered lands in the Southern 
States. For instance, in certain States of the Union lands that 
had been offered for sale at $1.25 an acre, and failed to sell then, 
any person might enter them at the Land Office by paying $1.25 
an acre. That was the law in several States of this Union until 
1887, I think it was, when the law was repealed. 


For some cause—and I should be glad if the Senator from Ore- 


gon would give us the reason—it is proposed to re that law 
so far as it a plies to the lands in the Southern States, where 
parties paid $2.50an acre by mistake. Then the Senator proposes 


to re the law paying that back to them. That is what this 
bill does in part. I wish to call especial attention to that, and I 
wish the Senator from Oregon to tell the Senate why it is that he 
seeks to repeal that part of the law and make a distinction against 
parties who were compelled to pay the money erroneously and 
wrongfully, and by mistake of the officials of the Government the 
money was received from those parties which the Government 
was not entitled to receive. Why does he wish to repeal the law 
which authorizes the refunding of money to that particular class 
and leaves it in force in regard to the other classes? That is one 
8 e that I have to the bill, but the most serious objection 
is in the extension that is proposed by this bill. 

The bill furthermore proposes that for all lands that were en- 
tered under the homestead law and commuted, that is, where 

arties entered under the homestead act and afterwards R 

1.25 an acre, and all entries under the preëmption law, where 
$2.50 an acre was paid for land along the lines of posed rail- 
roads, and since that time the land has been forfeited to the United 
States by reason of the fact that the roads were not built, then 
this bill proposes to refund to all of those parties the excess over 
81.25 an acre that they pala the Government for those lands. That 
isa marked difference between that and the other cases that arise 
under the present law. The present law to remedy a mistake 
made py the Government, a wrongful payment, to refund mone 
to which the Government was never entitled, and the law, as 
stated before, very properly provided that where the Govern- 
ment received money by mistake, it ought to be refunded to the 
parties who paid it. But that is not the case. 

There was no mistake in this case, Mr. President, there was 
no error upon the part of the Government officials in Fae | 
$2.50 an acre, because the law provided that the lands shoul 
not be sold for less than $2.50 an acre, and the parties who pur- 
chased land knew that to be the law at the time; but the Sena- 
tor from Oregon and those who support the bill say that because 
the railroad companies failed to build the roads along the lines 
that were contemplated, this Government should step in and 
make gocd to these parties who paid $2.50 an acre along the line 
of the railroad where the lands have since been forfeited. I 
would ask the Senator from Oregon to tell the Senate upon what 
principle of right or of justice does he base the claim that the 
Government should refund this money? The Government was 
not the guarantor that the railroads would be built; the Govern- 
ment never promised or undertook that the lines should be built, 
or that the railroads should be completed. All that the Govern- 
ment did was to give these railroads an empire of land in case 
wey were built, but they never guarantied the building of the 

nes. 

The parties who purchased lands along the line of a railroad 
took their chances and ought to have known that if for any cause 
the railroad failed to be built, then they were paying double 
pure for the land along the line of the proposed road. Where, 

ask, comes in any principle of justice that the Government 
should make it ood? I will admit that if the Government had 
undertaken to build a railroad or had guaranteed that a company 
would build the railroad, if the Government had held out to the 
citizens of the country the idea that if they paid $2.50 an acre 
they should have a railroad, then there might be some equity in 
calling upon this Government to refund the money. But there 
was no such contract, no such law, no such understandi and 
these parties bought with their eyes open. If they paid $2.50 an 
acre and the railroad was not built, they took their chances at 
the time and they have no right to come back upon this Govern- 
ment to make that good. 

Mr. PLATT. ll the Senator allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. BERRY. Certainly. 

i 75 PLATT. Why was the price of $2.50 an acre put on these 
ands? 

Mr. BERRY. The price, I presume, was put for the reason 
that the price of the land was $1.50 an acre on odd sections, and 
at least one-half the land was granted to the railroad. I pre- 
sume that the reason why the increased price was put on it was 
to make up for the supposed value of that which was granted to 
the railroad. That is my supposition about it, though I was not 
here at the time those grants were made, and I am glad that I am 
in no way responsible for those grants. 

But that is ide the question. It has nothing whatever to 
do with it. This was Government land. The Government had 
aright to sell it at $25 an acre if it so desired, and no citizen 
could have complained. It belonged to the Government; it was 
the Government's property, and it had the right to pu such price 
upon it as the Government saw proper and the citizens of this 

overnment had the right to purchase or not to purchase it as 
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they saw proper. It was an open contrast between the individual 


and the Government, and the Senator can not make any point 
upon the fact that the Government increased the price in order 
to get compensation for the land which was given the railroad 
companies, because the Government had a right to fix its own 
price; it had a right to ify for what sum the land should be 
sold, and when these individuals purchased it they took their 
chances. If the railroad was built and the land went up to $20 
an acre, as much of it did, if the parties sold it for ten, fifteen, or 
twenty dollars an acre; as many of them did, they would never 
think of refunding to the Government the excess in price. 

In addition to what I have stated, this bill provides that this 
money shall be paid to the parties who purchased this land or to 
their heirs or assigns. The word ‘ass is used. It does not 
say whether it is the assignee ofthe claim or the assignee of the 
land, and I ask the Senator from Oregon to explain to the Sen- 
ate what that word “assigns” doesmean. Does he mean to pay 
this money to the assignees of the original purchasers of these 
lands, ruining backward through twenty years? Many of the 
original parties sold at five, ten, or twenty dollars an acre, and 
et the assignees of these parties come back, probably where the 

and has changed hands many times, and ask the Government 
togive them this sum of money out of the Treasury, not claim- 
ing that the Government ever agreed to give it; not claiming 
that the Government is equitably liable for it in any way what- 
ever, but the Government is asked togive it to parties who have 
purchased these lands, these lands in most cases being worth far 
more and scarcely in any case being worth less that $2.50 an acre 


which they paid for it. 

Such are the provisions of this bill. If it be a just bill, I would 
ask the Senator from Oregon to explain to the Senate why it is 
not just also to those who purch lands in the Southern States 


and paid $2.50 an acre on the land, where the lands were afterward 
forfeited—why they, too, are not entitled to have their money re- 
funded the same as the man who commuted his homestead or pur- 
chased under the preémption laws? How can the Senator make a 
distinction except upon the sectional ground that this billis based 
on, that those lands are in the Southern States, and that there- 
fore the parties living there are not entitled to the same equi- 
ties that their fellow citizens throughout the Western and North- 
ern States are entitled to. Can any Senator justify this bill and 
atthesame time make a distinction against those who purchased 
under the law which authorized the sale of offered land at $1.25 
or $2.50 an acre, depending upon location? 

These are the objections to this bill. It involves hundreds of 
thousandsofdollars. [would call the attention of the Senator from 
Connecticut[Mr. PLATT] to the fact that this bill isnotfora small 
amountofmoney. There were thousands of acres forfeited under 
the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad forfeiture act that were origi- 
nally granted tothe Atlantic and Pacific Railroad Company, some 
of the finest land, I am told, in the West, lying between Wallula, 
in the State of Washington, and Portland, Oregon—lands thatare 
worth to-day ten, fifteen, or twenty dollars an acre. Manyofthese 
lands were purchased and paid for at $2.50an acre. In great 
valley many of them have out of the hands of the original 
purchasers, and yet this bill proposes to make a present by the 
Government to the assignees of the ties for the sum of $1.25 
for each acre of land lying along the line of the railroads. 

I say the bill is unjust. It discriminates against a certain 
section of this Union; it is unfair in its 8 and there can 
be no justification for making a distinction between lands lying 
in one section of the country and lands lying in another. 

Mr. DOLPH. [should like to have the attention of the Senate 
as I do not propose to indulge in any rhetoric. Isimply desirein 
discussing this measure to state what the facts are, so that they 
may ve thoroughly understood by Senators who are to vote 
upon it. 

I look upon the bill very differently from the Senator from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. BERRY]. Instead of being a gift or gratuity from the 
Government, I look upon this bill as proposing to do what equity 
and good conscience require to be done on the part of the Gov- 
ernment; and in order that we may ascertain what is proposed 
to be done, I will state first that the bill is a reänactment, with 
an amendment, of section 2 of the act of June 16, 1880. 

That which is new in the bill is only the insertion, in lines 21 
and 22, of the words ‘‘ preémptors or homestead claimants.” As 
the law now reads, it is in all cases where parties have paid double 
the minimum price. The committee propose to limit that to 
that meritorious class of citizens who have gone upon the pub- 
lic lands to make homes—homestead and B settlers. 
Arad is a limitation of the old law, and I will give my reasons for 
it directly. 

Then tho next new part commences in line 24. These are the 
words: 


Or which is within the limits of any portion of a grant which has been 
heretofore or which shall hereafter be forfeited by reason of any failure upon 
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the part of the grantee to construct that portion of the railroad in aid of 
which such grant was made, which is adjacent to and coterminous with such 


That is the new matter, and embraces a new class of persons. 
They are homestead and preémption settlers who have paid $2.50 
an acre for homestead or 3 claims within the limits of 
land grants where the land grant has been forfeited, and the price 
of all the other lands in the even sections and in the odd sec- 
tions has been reduced to 81.25 an acre. Then the proviso reads: 

Provided, That no claim for any money under this act shall be allowed un- 
less the same is d made and presented to the Department of the Interior 
of the United States within the period of two years from the date when such 
claim shall accrue, or from the date of the approval of this act. 

That limitation is not in the old act. That is a new provi- 
sion and, as I said to the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL] a 
little while ago, Iam not certain but that it is rather a short 
limitation. I think there ought to be some limitation, and I 
think if some one should moye to make it six years instead of 
two, I would not personally seriously object and would assume 
that the committee, if their attention had been called to it, would 
have consented to a longer limitation. 

Now, I go back to the first amendment, which limits the old 
law and limits this law to homestead and prehmption entrymen, 
and I wish to say that the Senator from Arkansas is entirely 
wrong. Whenever lands were withdrawn for the purposes of a 
railroad grant they were withdrawn from private sale. I under- 
stand that lands called offered lands,” which were purchasable 
at private sale, were lands which had been surveyed and had 
been put up at auctionand not sold at auction. Afterwards they 
were known as offered“ lands, and were subject to private en- 
try at $1.25 an acre; but the other provision was that the mo- 
ment the land grant was made the pries of the even sections was 
put up to $2.50 an acre, and they were no longer open to private 
entry. That was ruled over and over again by the Department. 

Mr. BERRY: I beg the Senator’s pardon—if he will yield to 


me. 

Mr. DOLPH. I will yield, if it is merely for a question. 

Mr. BERRY. I say that lands within the State of Arkansas 
lying along the line of a railroad were put up at $2.50 an acre and 
were purchased by citizens along that road who paid $2.50 an acre 
fer them that been before that time offered lands. 

Mr. DOLPH. I assert that this has been the rule and the de- 
cision of the Land Office, over and over, that when a land grant 
was made and the odd sections granted to aid in the construction 
of a railroad, the price of the even sections was put up to $2.50 
an acre, and they were withdrawn from the operation of the law 
which allowed them to be entered. Senators will recollect that 
we had a controversy over some land of that sort up in Michi- 
gan, and they will recollect we for weeks discussed it, when the 

ate Senator from Michigan, Mr. Palmer, came in every mornin 
with propositions in regard to the grant. There the local lan 
office disregarded the instructions of the General Land Office, 
and put up and sold timber lands at private sale; but that was an 
infraction of the rule, and it was done in violation of the law. 

So I dismiss the suggestion of the Senator from Arkansas that 
we are discriminating against sections. It would be no discrim- 
ination against sections at all, because inevery public-land State 
there were lands which were open to private entry. In Oregon 
and Washington and all the Western States there were this 
class of lands that were for sale and open to private entry, and 
whenever a grant was made all the lands within the limits of the 
grant were withdrawn from the operation of the act. 

The Senator has mentioned the desert-land act. With the ex- 
ception of the ruling for a short time when Mr. Sparks was in 
the administration of the Land Office, $2.50 an acre never was 
charged for desert lands, and the committee has already author- 
ized the report of a bill, wherever $2.50 an acre has been charged 
for desert land at any time, in any place, to refund $1.25 to those 
claimants. So there has been no discrimination really against 
anybody who had a right to pay less than $2.50 an acre for their 
lands, or to require anybody to pay it by law. The effort in this 
billis to provide for those meritorious people who have made 
homes upon the land, and not for speculators. 

i 2 rs “de Will 8 Senator 5 on 3 eee class is 
eft out by the change he proposes in the old law? The mone 
can not be refunded to them where it was paid by a mistake. 7 

Mr. DOLPH. The -people who went on to speculate in lands 
that had been offered thought there was achance for speculation 
at $2.50 an acre, and they made their entries in violation of the 
decision of the Department. - 

Mr. BERRY. e Senator said they could not get the land. 

Mr. DOLPH. I said it was never done exceptin violation of 
the decision, and I cited the Senator to a class of persons who had 
purchased under those circumstances. 

Mr. WHITE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. DOLPH. I wish the Senator would let me goon and pre- 
sent what I haye tosay. I would like to present it in a concise 
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par rs then I shall be glad to hear and answer the Senator’s 
uestion. 
z Before I pronaos to discuss the class of 


rsons who have pur- 
chased land within railroad grants at $2.50 an acre, who I think 
should be provided for, I refer to this limitation. Iam 
not in favor of any law being by Congress by which money 
is to be taken from the Treasury that does not provide for some 
limitation. There ought to be some period of limitation. I 
ne be inclined myself not to oppose some extension of that 
riod. 
eT now come to the discussion of the merits of those people who 
bought lands at $2.50 an acre within grants. Congress 
made grants of land to aid in the construction of railroads. 
said to certain railroad companies or to States, we will t 
to you the odd sections of land within certain limits to aid in the 
construction of railroads between certain points.” It then said, 
8 W of the construction of the railroad every even section 
of land will be made more valuable, and we will increase the 
ce of the even sections of land within the grant, making it 
2.50 an acre, instead of a $1.25, and require purchasers to pay 
that.” Well, time went on, and the time came when the Gov- 
ernment said, ‘twe will wait no longer for these railroads to 
open these lands and construct these lines. We will forfeit the 
lands adjacent to the incompleted railroads; we will take away 
the consideration upon which the railroad oorapany or the State 
undertook to build the road,” and Congress so. Then they 
passed an act which I have on my desk, which I will read in a 
moment if anybody disputes it, that, notwithstanding the lands 
had been kept out of the market and they had been made more 
valuable by the improvements of these people, who paid $2.50 an 
acre alongside of them, every railroad grant should be paid for 
at $1.25 an acre. 

What more did we say? We said that all lands in the even 
sections which had been sold up to the time of the forfeiture 
should be sold for $1.25 an acre, but all the lands within the lim- 
its of the grant, both the railroad lands and the Government 
lands, should be $1.25 an acre. The Government took back its 
consideration; it prevented the building of the roads; and now 
the Senator from Arkansas pro s that the Government shall 
keep the $1.25 an acre whic ese homestead and preëmption 

settlers paid to secure that road, because the Government pro- 
vided for constructing the road—that is the proposition—while 
anybody can go right adjoining and buy the even section or take 
up the quarter of an even section and commute for it as a home- 
stead at $1.25 an acre right alongside, while anybody can go and 
take in the odd section which was granted to the rail com- 
pany in the railroad grant adjacent for $1.25; and the Senator from 
Arkansas wants the Government to turn around and say, Not- 
withstanding we stopped the construction of the road, notwith- 
stan we took back the consideration upon which the road 
was to built, notwithstanding we have reduced the price of 
the land all around to what it was originally before we made the 
gni to the railrodd companies or to the States, we will secure 
50 an acre; we willkeep in the Treasury the $1.25 you paid to- 
wards the construction of this road.” That is the 82 of 
the Senator from Arkansas, and nothing else. 

I will show you what the Secretary of the Interior and the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office have said about this 
measure, and I will send up and have read, first, the letter of the 
Secretary of the Interior and the letter of the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office at the last session on this same bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paper will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, June 17, 1890. 
by reference, of Senate bill 3797, providing that in all 
ve paid double minimum prios for land on account of 


to aid in the construction of and such granthas 
been forfeited because of failure to construct such railroad, the excess of $1.25 
shall be repaid to the eirs assigns. 


JOHN W. NOBLE, Secretary. 

Hon. P. B. PLUMB, 
Chairman Committee on Public Lands, 

United States Senate. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., June 12, 1890, 

Sır: I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt by your reference, of 
Senate bill No. 3797, from the Hon. P. B. Plumb, ofthe Committee 
on Public Lands, United States Senate, for report thereon in duplicate. 

After a careful examination of the bill, I approve of its provisions, and it 
should become a law. 

The bill is herewith returned. 

Very respectfully, 


LEWIS A. GROFF, 
Commissioner. 
To the Hon. SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 
Mr. DOLPH. I send up also a communication from the Secre- 


tary of the Interior and «communication from the Commissioner 
of the General Land Office at the present session of Congress: 


The Secretary read as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Washington, February 19, 1892. 
Sm: I am in receipt, by reference from you, of Senate bill No. entitled 
eee . settlers on the public lands, 
provide for the repayment of certain fees, purchase money, and com- 
missions paid on void entries of public lands. á 
ae report of the Commissioner of the General Land Office on 


The effect of the amendment is to upon an equal foo! a class of 
a minim price, ani 


persons, of whom have double a portion 
SERED ATS DAA SENS IANNIS TEAC LOF eee of lands. 
In my opinion the provision in the bill, ting the time in which a claim 
may = 8 is wise and proper. 
JOHN W. NOBLE, Secretary. 
Hon. J. N. DOLPH, 
Chairman 


Committee sp Reg 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND, OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C, January 80, 1392. 


money, commissi: 
16, 1 submitted by Hon. J. N. Do 
on Pub 


acre. 

bill proposes to the tot ent of excess over $1.25 

acre to entrymen whose entries 8 within the limits of Say 

portion of a grant which has been heretofore or which shall hereafter be 
orfeited by reason of any failure upon the part of the grantee to construct 


that portion of the railroad in aid of which such pao was made, which is 


adjacent to and coterminous with such lands,” A not con- 
tained in the original act of June 16, 1880, is added, providing that no claim 
forany money under this act shall be allowed unless the is duly made 


and presen: to the Department of the Interior * * * wi 
two years from the date when such claim shall accrue or from the date of 
the * of this act. 

As the law 3 stands entrymen who paid double minimum rates for land 


wi limits, which were afterwards declared forfeited, are 
held to be not entitied to repayment of double minimum excess, e 

who made such en subsequent the passage of the forfeiture act are 
entitled to such re; ent, 2 


pay m. 
This bill will place the earlier entryman on an equal footing with the latter 
— respect to repayment of double minimum excess. I see no objection to 


The bil is 5 returned. 7 
e j THOS. H. CARTER, 
Commissioner. 

The honorable the SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I read from the act entitled 
“An act to withdraw certain public lands from private entry, 
and for other pu es.” Ihave a strong impression that the 
original bill was the bill of the Senator from Arkansas, but, if 
not, I know he was not objecting to its provisions. The section 
I am about to read relates tothe price of forfeited railroad lands. 


such 

pr. and of all 
within the limits of any such railroad t, but notembraced in such grant 
lying adjacent to and coterminous with the portions of the line of any such 
zeurea which shall not be completed at the date of this act, is hereby fixed 
at $1.25 per acre. 


Here is a provision in an act of Congress, which was approved 
March 2, 1889, 8 price of all the railroad lands and of all 
the public lands within the limits of grants unsold to $1.25 an 
acre, leaving the people who had previously paid $2.25 an acre 
the only people who were een to pay that sum in all the 
portions of the grants forfeited. 


Mr. President, the other day, in discussing another matter in 
which I was called up suddenly, but did not have the papers be- 
fore me nor deem it necessary to go to the record, I prom: that I 
would submit something in regard to another matter, and I wish 
now just to show the Senator from Arkansas that he was entirely 
mistaken in regard to the facts in the case. I refer to the case 
of Wheaton and Chamberlain, and I will read now and make my 
promise good. 

This is a copy of a circular sent out by U. J. Baxter, react 
Commissioner, and it was sent on July 9, 1877, to the registers an 
receivers of land offices. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington. D. C., July 9, 1877. 
GENTLEMEN: I have to request that, commencing with the present month 
and continuing arly from month to month thereafter, you will report 
to this office in the manner in upon the face of the accom blank, 
in addition to other fees, etc., the joint fee at the rate of cents per one 
hundred words, authorized by subdivisions 10, 11, and 12, section 2238, United 


States Revised Statutes, for the services of register and receiver in reducing 
to writing for claimants the testimony adduced in establishing preémption 
and homestead claims. . 


If no fees of the class alluded to are received during the month that fact 
3 noted upon e 9 ent. 
am, very respectfully, etc., 
é U. J. BAXTER, 
Acting Commissioner. 
REGISTER AND RECEIVER, Frescott, Ariz. 


1892. 


This is dated July 9, 1877, and the direction is that, ‘‘com- 

mencing with the present month” they were regularly to report 
the amount of the fees received i oam 

This was on July 9,1877. On February 8, 1879, more than a 

r afterwards, Mr. Williamson, Commissioner, wrote as fol- 

ows to them; 
LAND O 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, ees Di A . 

Sm: From the records of this office it appears that you have been debited 

in the adjustment of your quarterly accounts current with fees received for 

reducing testimony to writing, as admitted in your quarterly fee statements, 

but not credited the United States in your moni or quarterly accounts 


850 | about the le 


Making in the te 85,181. You are here’ 

whole amount to the credit of the Treasurer of 

certificates of deposit in triplicate. The 

will forward as usual to the ou 

with, and the triplicate you will keep as your own vo er. 
Now listen: 

This is the final conclusion and decision of the office in this matter, and 
you Lyle pees in future capons similar fees with the other receipts of your 
office credit the United States therewith in your monthly quarterly 
* current. 

veers 7 J. A. WILLIAMSON, Commissioner. 


K. Sager ot San Fronsiaco, Oal. 

So that at the pase of the period for which they claim 
reimbursement for clerk hire they were not directed to po 
over at all, but to keep an account of it, and it was never ly 
determined until the end of the time for which they claim com- 
pensation, when the Commissioner says, This is the final con- 
clusion and decision of the office.” 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, GENERAL LAND OFFICE, 
Washington, D. C., April 17, 1879. 

Sin: Certificate of deposit No. 324, dated March 31, 1879, for $5,181, covering 
amount received by you as fees for reducing testimony to writing from July 
8 1, 1878, has been received, as requested in my letter of 

February last. 
Very respectfully, 

— Haale, co 

Showing clearly, conclusively, and beyond question by the offi- 
cial papers that this register and receiver were never directed 
to turn over the fees, but simply directed to make a report of 
the amount. They were never directed until about the time 
they did turn them over, when they included the amount they 
paid for clerk hire. i 

I promised another thing. I promised—and I am sorry I have 
not the vote here upon the original e of the bill—that I 
would submit the vote of the Senate passing that bill over the 
President's veto. I will ask to have it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will report. 


J. A. WILLIAMSON, Commissioner. 


The Secretary read as follows: 

YEAS—35. 
Aliso; Dol Ingalls, Ransom 
Butler, tee — Jones of Nevada Sherman, 
Call, 1l, Mitchell, Spooner 
Cameron, Gibson, Morgan, Stanford, 
Chan 5 Gorman, Morrill, Ste 
Cullom, Hale, Paddock, Stock x 
Daniel, Hampton, Payne, Teller, 
Davis, Hiscock, Platt, Walthall, 
Dawes, Hoar, Plumb, 

NAYS—8. 

Bate, Harris, Pasco, Reagan, 
Coke, Jones of Arkansas, Pugh, Turple. 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, so far asl am concerned, I should 
not hesitate tostrike out the words ‘‘ homestead and preémption 
claimants,” where they are inserted there, and leave it to apply 
to all persons. My idea was that it would make the bill more 
acceptable to the Senate and to the other House of Congress ifit 
was limited to this meritorious class of people who had gone upon 
these lands to make homes. I was not attemp to embrace 
people who had undertaken tospeculatein these and I can 
not see how it is possible that the insertion of these words will 
work unjustly against any section of the country or class of meri- 
torious claimants. As far as Jam concerned, I would be quite 
willing to strike out those words and let it stand as in the 
original bill, any person ” instead of any homestead or pre- 
emption claimant.” 

ow, I desire to refer to other words which have been criticised 
by the Senator from Arkansas. The lan which he criti- 
0 is the language of the original act. The last clause of sec- 
tion 2 of the act of June 16, 1880, is as follows: 


And in all cases where parties have double minimum price for land 
Which has afterwards been found not to be within the limits of a railroad 
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the ex 1.25 per acre shall 6 be re to 
eee e oe manner paid to the pur- 

The words ‘‘or to his heirs or assigns” are the words of the 
original act and nothing that I have inserted at all. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator tell the Senate whether that 
word “assigns” means the assignee of the claim or the assignee 
of the lands? 

Mr. DOLPH. It ought to mean the assignee of the claim and 
I hope it does; but I can not undertake to construe it. I think it 
means assignee of the claim. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator who champions the bill does not 
know what it means, 

Mr. DOLPH. I think we know as much as we generally know 
lation we pass. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I think Senators will find by ex- 
amining this measure that down to line 24, on the second page, 
it is literally a reénactment of the act of 1880, and that brings us 
down to those persons who, under the homestead and preémption 
laws, during a certain time, acquired their lands, and were com- 
pelled to pay $2.50 per acre for them. 

The community in which I live presents this case in the con- 
crete. Up to the time of the withdrawal of the Northern Pacific 
Railroad Compan yout homesteadersand preémptors that acquired 
lands in Eastern Washingtonand Eastern pogo were purchas- 
ing them and paying for them at the rate of $1.25 an acre. By 
reason of the extension of the line or the withdrawal of the North- 
ern Pacific Railroad Company those lands were advanced to $2.50 

r acre. 

7 the enactment of the law by which the grant was for- 
feited from Wallula Junction to the city of Portland, these lands 
were restored so far as other entrymen were concerned precisely 
to the status they occupied before any withdrawal was made. So 
the purchasers under the homestead and preémption laws ac- 

uired the lands at the rate of $1.25 an acre Ag a given time. 
. after the passage of the act of 1889 they acquired 
lands in the same locality at the rate of $1.25 per acre; but those 
who acquired the lands from the time of the location of this route 
until the act of forfeiture of 1889 werecompelled to pay $2.50 an 


acre. 

Mr. President, this act of forfeiture having taken place, the 
land is restored to its original condition; it is precisely the same 
as if there never had been a withdrawal. All that was done 
under that act of grani was wiped out, and it is felt that itis an 
injustice; that A, B,or C should have entered his homestead 
and commuted it at the rate of $1.25 an acre, or acquired his pre- 
emption claim for $1.25 an acre, when his neighbor immediately 
across the line has been compelled to pay $2.50 an acre. It is to 
place these persons on . the same basis that this provi- 
sion is inserted in the bill. 

There has been no grant; no person has had the benefit of the 
act in fact, and its only effect been to obstruct, embarrass, 
and hinder settlement, and these settlers, instead of having con- 
sideration on that account, have the additional burden of $1.25 
per acre placed upon them above their neighbors. It is to put 
them upon a common level, todo with them exactly alike, to 
deal impartially with them asa matter of fact and not as a mat- 
ter of appearances. They stand upon the same basis, therefore, 
it seems to me nothing more than just or equitable, there being 
no railroad, there bsing no resulting benefit that was contem- 
plated in this enhanced value of $2.50 per acre, that these per- 
sons should be relieved, and that they should acquire this portion 
of the public domain precisely as they acquired it before the lo- 
cation of this grant, or as they acquired it in the absence of a 
railroad grant. 

For that reason, Mr. President, I press the passage of this bill. 
My neighbors and others who have had the personal experience, 
feel that it is a fair and just and impartial measure, and have 
urged upon me that J give it my advocacy. ; 

Mr. WHITE. May J ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. ALLEN. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. In cases where these entries were made and the 
road was actually built and the land enhanced in value above the 

rice where there was to be no railroad, are the parties who 

ught the land under those circumstances and have acquired 

sa en vances value to return to the Government that enhanced 
value? 

Mr. ALLEN. Iwill say, in answer to the Senator from Louisi- 
ana, that the Government of the United States does not under- 
take to speculate with any of the purchasers of public lands. If 
a man should go out and enter a homestead claim and it should 
become the site of a city, it is his good fortune, and the Govern- 
ment encourages him in it. That has nothing to do with the case 
here. We are only dealing with the primary disposal of the soil, 
and in this pri disposal of the soil the Government should 
deal equally with its citizens where the conditions are alike. The 
act having been repealed, the condition is precisely the same to 
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the man who paid $2.50 an acre as to the man who paid $1.25 an 
acre. 

Mr. WHITE. If my friend, the Senator from Washington, 
understands me, instead of answering my ede he has evaded 


it. What I asked him was, was not the effect of this bill to give 
the parties who had entered on the railroad land the chance to 
speculate on the United States, not whether the United States 
had speculated on her citizens, but if the party bought the land 
and took the chance of the increased price which came from 
what he supposed was to be the benefits resulting from thatland, 
and all the benefits were to come to him from the situation 
which he thought existed, which the United States did not 
guaranty, and now he has discovered that those benefits do not 
exist, Lask the Senator is he not putting that citizen in a better 
position. and instead of legislating for equality is he not legis- 
ating for inequality in allowing the man to take the chance of 
the improvement which he thought was to come, and when he 
finds it has not come then putting him back in the condition of 
the man who never had the chance of the improvement. 
Mr. ALLEN. I think not, Mr. President. If the Senator 


would bear in mind the usual history of the settlements of the new- 


parts of the country, he would find that the actual settlers have 
e out upon the ground and this railroad withdrawal takes 
em by surprise; that they know not it is coming, and they 
must meet that condition of things. Whether they know it or 
not, they are in the country; a great scope of country is at once 
affected by the withdrawal; and the parties can not afford to 
leave that region of country on account of the withdrawal but 
must submit themselves to the harsh conditions and the addi- 
tional exactions that are made upon them. They can better af- 
ford to do that than to migrate and leave the country to which 
they have gone. 

Mr. DOLPH, I should like to suggest that the case is exactly 
ani us to this: A man lays out a new town and sells lots; he 
p the lot-holders that he will build a manufacturing es- 
tablishment in the town worth a hundred thousand dollars, and 
he charges them twice the value for lots on that account. After- 
wards he refuses to build the manufacturing industry, and the 
lose the amount they paid for the lots in anticipation. That isall 
there is of the case. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, this system wasinaugurated 
by a bill introduced and passed in 1850, introduced b nator 
Douglas. It was then stated that the grants would cost the 
Government nothing; that the settlers who occupied the even 
sections would pay double the minimum 15 and therefore the 
Government would obtain the same for its public lands. That 
system has been carried out in all the grants. There has been 
much said about the Government donations of land for railroads. 
The Government donated nothing that it did not require the 
settlers to pay. The entire burden of the cost of the roads was 
taxed upon the settlers. The original theory, and it was carried 
er was that the Government would get the same for the public 
land. 


It was further stated in that debate and other debates that the 
settlers could well afford to pay the enhanced price for the land 
for the sake of the benefit of the railroad. These lands were put 
up at double the minimum price on account of the advantages 
the railroad would confer. That is the only reason why there 
was a discrimination made. The prios of these particular lands 
was raised because it was said thatit would encourage settlement 
and give settlers the facilities of a railroad, and they could better 
afford to go on and pay $2.50 an acre for lands where there was a 
railroad than 1o pay $1.25 an acre without a railroad. That was 
the argument ong. 

Mr. PADDOCK. And the Government would get the same as 
it would if the whole body of lands were sold at $1.25 an acre. 

Mr. STEWART. The Government would get the same; the 
Government would lose nothing, but the settlers would pay the 
additional price and have the additional privilege of a railroad. 
In the case of some of these grants the companies failed to build 
the road within the time, and the grants were forfeited by act 
of Congress. So the reason for raising the price to double the 
minimum failed. When the Government forfeited the grants 
and turned the land back into the public domain, the reason havy- 
ing failed for an enhanced price, it fixed the price again at $1.25 
an acre for those who should thereafter enter. But those who 
had entered in the mean time had paid the additional price 
in consequence of the consideration of arailroad. No railroad 
having been constructed there, hundreds came in afterwards and 
took the land at $1.25 an acre; and all those who settled where 
there was norailroad took it at $1.25an acre. These parties had 
no railroad because the companies failed to build it, and it seems 
to me a party pup aed Lars additional tax, by 15 really bu of we 
an acre, which was consequence of the expectation of a 
railroad, should be charged to parties who settled on the land 
and got no railroad. 


It seems to me that the bill is but eee and based on a 
pe principle, carrying out the general theory of the onga 
egislation, that the settlers should pay. for the railroad. It was 
not intended that they should pay for a railroad if they did not 
get one, and not 3 t the railroad the Government got the 
money which they pai: anticipation of a railroad. 

Mr, ALLEN. And had the odd sections left. 

Mr. STEWART. And had the odd sections left. There is no 
reason why the Government should retain that money. The con- 
sideration has failed. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, the Senator from Nevada [Mr. 
STEWART] argues this case as though the Government had prom- 
ised to build a railroad, had undertaken to build a railroad, had 
guaranteed the building of a railroad in some way. I assert, 
opon the cont „that the Government simpl. wee prng in- 
dividuals so much land in case they did build the road, but 
the Government was not to give it to them unless they built the 
railroad, and built it within a certain time. They did not build 
it within the time fixed, but the individuals got the land all the 
same and the Government lost it. 

But the Government never guaranteed to purchasers who 
should purchase the even sections that the road would be 
built. It was an — 1 It was a question between the 
Government, which had land to seli, and who wished to 

urchasə it. They believed that the railroad would be built. 

hey were vug to risk their judgment on it. They were free 
men, white, and 21 years old. They said, We will give $2.50 
an acre and take our chances on this land.” The Government 
could have charged them $50 an acre if it had wanted to do so. 
It was the Government's land; it was not their land. It was a 
contract between the Government and individuals supposed to 
be able to contract and sell. 

Yet the parties who purchased the land at $2.50 an acre—no I 
will not say those es, because most of them have long since 
sold out and dis of the lands that they paid $2.50 an acre 
for, but other parsos who are now interested, assigns either of 
the claim or of the land as the case may be, come in and say, It 
is true we agreed to pay you $2.50 an acre; you have not misled 
us in any way; there has been no fraud connected with it; you 
have not failed to do anything that you promised to do; thereis 
nothing whatever that would j us in resein this con- 
tract in any court of equity throughout the United States; but 
other parties along here paid $1.25 an acre and we think that you 
should give us back the $1.25 an acre. It may be true that we 
have sold this land for 85, for $10, for $20 an acre;” and in many 
cases they did get $20 an acre; and yet the assigns of these parties 
are to come in. 

The Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] says he thinks it means 
the assignees of the claims. I tell him the court would not con- 
strue it to mean that, because there is a statute of the United 
States which prohibits the assignment of any claim whatever. 
Therefore, in considering this measure the courts would not con- 
strue it to operate against the general policy of the Government 
and to repeal an act which has been deliberately passed fixing 
the regular policy of the Government; but, on the other hand 
the courts would most likely construe it to mean the assignee of 
the land. Well, is there any justice in giving him back $1.25 an 
acre? The party who sold out never contemplated that there 
would be any legislation giving this money back. 

Is there any justice in giving the assignee of the land the 
money? I have just stated how it would be construed. The 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] has come in now. I say the 
courts would construe it to mean the assignee of the land, because, 
as I said, the policy of the Government is fixed that you can not 
assign a claim 8 the Government until after the amount is 
fixed and under the restrictions which are laid down in the 
statute. 

Mr. GEORGE. After a warrant issued. 

Mr. BERRY. That is, after a warrant issued. The general 
poucy of the Government is against the assignment of any claim. 

ere is a law on the statute books prohibiting it; and no court 
would construe the word ‘‘ assigns” to mean that which the law 
now prohibits, if any other reasonable construction could be 
given to it. 

Now, what justice is there in giving it to assigns? I ask the 
Senator from Nevada to tell the Senate of the United States, 
where a man twenty years ago paid $2.50 an acre for land, and 
sold it to another party for 85 an acre without any expectation 
of legislation of this character, what justice there is in giving 
the man to whom it was assigned this $1.25 an acre out of the 
money of the United States? I will hear his answer now if he 
wishes to reply. i 

Mr. STEWART. I think the guage ought to be changed 
if it is susceptible of that construction. I think it should be ‘‘ the 
persons who paid the money or their legal representatives.” 
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Mr. BERRY. The Senator thinks the word ‘“‘assigns” should 
be stricken out? 

Mr. STEWART. I do not think it is subject to that con- 
struction. I donot know howit has beenconstrued. If the Sen- 
ator will allow me, right in this connection, in reply to what he 
said previous to that, I do not pretend that the Government 

ranteed the building of the road. That is not what it is. 

e Government made a contribution of land towards the build- 

ing of the road. 

r. BERRY. And a pretty tolerably large one. 
Nr. STEWART. Some of them too large; but in making that 
it required the settler to reimburse the Government for its con- 
tribution in land, opan the theory that the settler would be bene- 
fited by that contribution. Then the Government passed a law 
taking away its contribution, forfeiting the land grant, and it 
makes no contribution. . after the settler paid for 
the contribution the Government made of its land to give the set- 
tler the benefit of a railroad, the Government took that consid- 
eration away and took all the reason away for exacting $2.50 an 
acre. It never has exacted of a settler in the last fifty years more 
than $1.25 anacre. Previous to 1841, when the preémption law 
was passed, the lands were sold at auction and no price was fixed 
upon them, but when the Government fixed a price for ordinary 
lands it never charged more than $1.25 an acre, and that rate 
was part of the common law of the country almost. 

The Government never speculated in its lands, but fixed a uni- 
form price. However, as I said before, when the lands not taken 
up were far in the interior and it was necessary to extend rail- 
roads to them, the settlers were required to contribute enough 
to reimburse the Government for donating the lands to the rail- 
roads. Here are lands that were not donated under existing law, 
but still the settler is one to make the contribution without 
the dgnation. It would be very unjust to make adiscrimination 
against the settlers who have paid the consideration for a rail- 
road and have not got it. 

Mr. BERRY. r. President, I have but a few more words to 
add to what I have already said. The Senator from Oregon said 
sometung: about this worthy class of individuals as compared 
with another class that he was seeking tocutout. Isay the class 
he seeks to cut out by the amendment of the present law applies 
only to men who purchased these as offered lands. He stated in 
his first h in the Senate that the Department held that of- 
fered Tanta could not be sold within the limits of a railroad grant 
at $2.50 per acre, but when I pressed him to know what class it 
was sought to cut out by changing the law he admitted then that 
that was the class. If it does not apply to them, will some Sen- 
ator please tell me what other class there is that is intended to 
be discriminated against by this measure? 

But as I was going to say, so far as speculators are concerned, 
I think that the history of the Western country shows that there 
were thousands of acres of land where men were hired to go 
there under the homestead law who had no idea of settlement 
and cultivation, where false proof and false affidavits were made 
that they had made the settlement required within six months, and 
where parties came in then and commuted and bought thousands 
of acres of public lands, and that it was a direct fraud. The Sen- 
ator from Oregon well knows that it was the case. He knows 
that both nnder the preémption law and under the homestead 
law thonsands of acres of land were procured by speculators by 
false swearing and by locating individuals there for a short time 
and making them swear to false affidavits in order that these 
parties t buy the land for 1 purposes. So when 
you come down to that, I think that there are as many speculat- 
ors under the commutation of homestead and preémption claims 
as there are upon any other class of entries that have ever been 
made throughout the United States. 

But be this as it may, the whole question comes back as to 
where does the equity come in? Where does the claim come in 

the United States of America? Willoneof the Senators 
pretend that in an arrangement of this kind between two indi- 
viduals an individual could go into any court in any State or 
in a United States court throughout this broad land of ours and 
set up any kind of an equity that would stand for one moment 
under the state of facts here presented? Thereisnolegal claim. 
There is no equitable claim. There is no claim whatever save 
and except that the parties say, when we bought this land at 
$2.50 an acre we hoped and believed that not the General Gov- 
ernment but individuals who had promised to do so would build 
a railroad along here and these lands would be worth $20an acre. 
They failed to build the railroad. We took our chances on it; 
and now we come back and ask not the individuals who under- 
took to build the railroad, but we ask the General Government 
CEN; us so much money, because we say we made a bad con- 


Mr. President, upon the same theory, if a railroad de 
pected to be located somewhere and the party invested 


t is ex- 
money 


upon that expectation and paid more for it and the depot was lo- 
eated elsewhere, and he failed to realize on his speculation, he 
might come back with the same kind of an equity and justly ask 
the Government to give him so much money out of the ry 
because he made a miscalculation as to where the depot was going 
to be located, and therefore the Government ought to help him. 

Mr. President, it is against all this class of that I enter 
my most solemn protest. I do not believe that there is any kind 
of justice in a citizen of the United States coming here and ask- 
ing the rest of the people to contribute so much of the common 
fund because he has made a miscalculation in regard 40 his 
ulations and has missed a chance whereby he thought he could 
make money. 

It is for this reason, it is because the claims of this character 
will not stand in any court, and there is no equity in them; it is 
because the Government has paid so many of them, that we have 
the people all over the land in every section of this Union com- 
ing here with every class of claims and saying, ‘‘you have taken 
part of the common fund that belongstoall and given it to thou- 
sands of other individuals, and therefore you ought, as a matter 
of justice and fairness, to give me a part of it also.” That is the 
objection that I have to this claim. If the Government had mis- 
led these parties; if the Government had practiced any fraud; if 
the Government had made any promise whatever that it failed 
to make good, then I would say in equity and good conscience 
we ought to make it good. But the Government made no such 
promise, and there is no justice and no equity in coming in here 
at this day, twenty years afterwards, and asking the Government 
to give these parties money when there is not one of them who 
bought the land at $2.50 an acre where the land is not worth 
from $5 to $10 or $20 an acre. 


ANNA MARIA YOUNG. 


Mr. TURPIE. Mr. President, I ask leave to submit a report 
from the Committee on Pensions. I am directed by the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1737) 
to increase the pension of Anna Maria Young, a Revolutionary 
pensioner, to report it without amendment. 

Mr. President, I ask that the bill be considered at this time. 
The claimant is 99 years old. She is one of the nineteen survi- 
vors of the Revolutionary war. I think out of deference to the 
milit: servics of her husband and out of deference to the 
memories of that great conflict we ought to consider the bill 
now. The object of the bill is to raise her pension from $12 to 
$30 per month. I ask for the present consideration of the bill. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It pro s to increase 
the pension of Anna Maria Young, widow of Jacob Young, a 
Revolutionary soldier, Pennsylvania troops, from $12 per month 
to $30 per month during her natural life. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

SETTLERS ON PUBLIC LANDS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 622) to amend an act entitled An act 
for the relief of certain settlers on the public lands, and to pro- 
vide for the repayment of certain fees, purchase money, and com- 
missions paid on void entries of public lands.” 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I differ from the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] in regard tothe general character of the 
men who constitute the preémptors and homestead claimants of 
this country. I freely concede that in certain cases there have 
been frauds committed upon the law, but the instances of fraud 
as compared with those of bona fides, the instances of those who 
have taken the lands in this manner for speculative pu as 
contrasted with those who have taken them for ac homes 
and to build up societies in the new country, is but the smallest 
percentage of the great aggregate of men who thus take claims 
under the land laws of the United States. 

I also differ from the Senator in regard to his view of the 
manner in which the lands were acquired in this case in which 
we are seeking to give relief. The fact is this: This was no con- 
jecture. This was no speculation. These railroad grants were 
grants in presenti, according to the construction of all the courts. 
Instantly upan the passage of the law and the acceptance of the 
grant by the railroad company, it became an absolute grant, 
sabes only to be defeated by a future noncompliance with the 

aw. 

Here were cases in which the Government had made the grant, 
in which the railroad companies had accepted the grant and 
undertaken to comply with it. Isay the settler who went upon 
these lands had the right to believe that the contract made be- 
tween the Government and its grantee was made in good faith, 
that it was not made for the pur of being violated, but that 
the Government intended that the road should be constructed. 
It dedicated the land to that purpose. The grantee of the Gov- 
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ernment undertook that the road should be constructed; and I 


say the settler had the right, upon the hypothesis that both the 
Government and the grantee under the Government were acting 
in good ai to suppose that the object of the grant would be 
consummated, 

Now, occupying that view, when he goes out upon these lands 
aad go out with the understanding that the Government of the 
United States charges as much for one-half of the lands as it 
otherwise would have charged for the entire area because of the 
advan to be conferred by the construction of the railroad. 
Acting upon that he sany pursues the policy of his Govern- 
ment; he simply brings himself under what the Government it- 
self has adopted as a course in good faith. 

Having done that, and the Government having removed from 
under him the expectancy of this double advantage, which, by 
reason of rtation facilities, attracted him, it should place 
him in the condition he occupied, that 5 not having 
been carried out. Where persons entered land in any other part 
of the country, and the land became enhanced to any posae 
degree, they the benefit of their opportunity. The Govern- 
ment did not begrudge it to them, nor it seek to circumvent 
them in it. Now, I say these persons are placed in just this pre- 
dicament: In the faith, in the belief, in the reasonable expec- 
tancy of the railroad bameg constructed along thisline, and they 
having the advantage of it, they paid for their land just double 
what their neighbors before thise tancy and this agree- 
ment had been entered into. They aid just double what their 
neighbors paid for land after the lan t had been forfeited. 
That being the case, it seems to me itis nothing but equity that 
they shall be prn upon a common basis with them. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. President, I only desire to say a few words. 
It seems to me that none of the gentlemen who have discussed 
the matter have stated it on principle. I find all the Senators 
who discuss it in order to make a case are bound to state it out- 
side of the facts. They can not state it in accordance with the 
facts and makea case. Take the distinguished Senator from Ne- 
vada [Mr. STEWART]. What does he say? He says the relation 
between the Government and these entrymen is that the Gov- 
ernment anteed to them that it would make a concession to 
a rai company and that the Government having revoked 
the concession thereby the Government has become bound to re- 
turn the difference between the lower price and the maximum 
price. Now, that isan entirely inaccurate statement of the sit- 
uation, Thatis stating the proposition so as to make an argu- 
ment. 

Let us state the case as it is. Do not let us manufacture a case 
in order to deduce a conclusion from it. The situation was this. 
The Government said, ‘‘I have agreed to give to railroad com- 
panies certain sections of land provided they build their roads 
within a certain time.” The Government entered into no per- 
petual guaranty to these railroad companies that she would for- 
ever give them these lands. She said, I will po you the lands 
provided in a particular time and under cular conditions 
you do particular things;” that is all. The Government has never 
revo her contract. The forfeiture of these railroad lands has 
never put the Government in the position of violating the ob- 
ligation of her contracts. Yet that is what the argument of the 
Senator from Nevada would necessarily deduce, because if the 
Government has made the guaranty and then has retracted the 
guaranty the Government is in the position of having done a 
wrong and of having violated a contract. 

Now, what did the Government say to the settler? She said, 
chere are certain areas of land. I have offered to railroad cor- 
porations the right to build a railroad and agreed to give them 
certain land on condition that they build railroads in a given 
time.” She said, if you go into this area, in view of the pros- 

t of the increased value which will come to you from the 
uilding of the railroads, I will charge you a higher price than 
I will charge other people.“ That is the situation. Now, the 
railroad companies default in their contracts. The corporations 
refuse or neglect to erg e with their contracts. 

Has the Government defaulted in any way? Has the Govern- 
ment refused to carry out any guaranty which she has given? 
The Government has simply recognized the condition of for- 
feiture which results necessarily from the refusal of the railroad 
companies to carry out their part of the contract. Therefore, 
the statement of my friend, the Senator from Nevada, is a state- 
ment entirely outside of the case. It pos a hypothetical case 
not existing here. It sets up a man of straw and knocks him 
down by an ar ent which bears no relation to the matter 
which we are d ing, and therefore is entirely irrelevant. 

Now, Mr. President, take the letter which the Senator had 
read from the Department. That letter, in order to state the case, 
has to do thesamething. Whatdoes that letter say? It says it 
is equitable to return the price to settlers who have found to 
have made entries inside of railroad grants when those entries 


have been found to have been outside of the 3 Of course 


that would be fair. But there is no contention that that is the 


case here. 

Mr. BERRY. That is the present law now. 

Mr. WHITE. Of course, but that is the] of the letter 
of the Department. The writer says that he thinks it is equita- 
ble to refund where the entries were made as if they were inside 
3 Tauroa grants when it has been found that they were outside 

e grants. 

Mr. DOLPH. If the Senator will excuse me a moment, he 
does not wish to be understood as stating that the letters do not 
favor this pro legislation? 

Mr. WHIT .I do not say that, but I say the reasons given 
in the letter for favoring it do not bear out the recommendation. 

Now, then, I come back to the original proposition which I 
put to the Senator from Washi n [Mr. ALLEN], and which I 
do not think he has answered. he has answered it, my mind 
has failed to apprehend it. I want, of course, to deal perfectly 
candid with him. I do not contend that the settlers who built 
up this great country by original entry and homestead settle- 
ment are speculators. 

I am not discussing their character; but I say where the man 
entered the land proposing to get the benefit of a railroad, and 
paid the price which was to come to him from that benefit, he 
took his chances. Necessarily he took his chances. If an en- 
hanced value came from the buil of the railroad, he was to 
get that enhanced value; nobody else was to get it; and now, 
when having had all the benefits to come if the road had been 
built, when, if the enhanced price had come to him, the Govern- 
ment would not have reaped benefit, but he would have solely 
realized it, when you have given him the benefit of that chance 
when he has failed from no fault of the Government, you sa; “I 
will put you on a footing of equality with the PRS who have 
not had that chance and advantage. Instead of establishing the 
she a equality, it seems to me this is establishing the law of 

equality. 

Instead of dealing with all these settlers equally and fairly and 
treating all alike, you are treating them in an unfair manner, 
because you are giving one the right to enter in an area where 
if the railroad had been built the whole increment of value 
which would haye come to him from the building of the railroad 
would have resulted to him and not to the Government, and 
where, having taken that chanca and it has not been realized, 
go are now putting him back in the class of those who did not 

ave the opportunity of the enhancement of value by a railroad 
and therefore you are unequalizing as to the people who did 
not make entries within the rail grants. 

I repeat, in conclusion, that I hear nobody state this matter in 
such alogical way asnot to state themselves out if they give the 
facts correctly. ey state a 8 which the case does 
not embrace. That is the case with my friend from Nevada; 
that is the casein the letter from the De nt; and with the 
3 respect for my very dis is friend, the Senator 

rom Le [Mr. ALLEN], I that is the case with the 
ar; ent which he makes. 

r. CALL. Mr. President, it seems to me that the radical 
error in these propositions is in regarding the operations of the 
Government towards its people as matters of contract. There 
are such contracts between the Government and its citizens, but 
the laws are not in themselvescontracts. The Government pro- 
ceeds with power; it is mandatory; and when it establishes a 

ublic policy it is compulsory. It is not a subject of agreement, 

ut when it declared a public out in respect to these lands that 
policy became a compulsory thing upon every person who occu- 
pied the public land. 

If I were to go to the Government and say, Lam a citizen; the 
land is public; it is intended for the use and occupation of the 
people, and it is Nee for me to go upon it;“ and if the Gov- 
ernment were to say, You shall not occupy this land except b 
the payment of a certain sum of money which I have pated | 
upon the people who are to occupy it, use of certain public 
policies which I have established,” and those public policies are 
themselves revoked by the Government and fail, it seems to me 
that it is no reply to say that the Government did not guarantee 
to you that that public policy should be compulsory upon you in 
the condition of you occupation; it did not guarantee that it 
should never be changed; there was no contract and no warranty. 
That is not the ponor with which governments proceed. It 
not the object of Government to make laws by the consent of the 
individual upon whom they are to operate. 

So it seems very clear to me upon abstract justice that if aman 
pays to the Government a certain sum of money upon the basis 
of an established public policy which is c the action 
of the Government, he should be placed upon the footing of that 
class of people who have not been induced or compelled by that 
public policy to pay the larger sum. 
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Bu‘ the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] has suggested a 
tion which seems to me to have a great deal of force in 
t, and that is that all cases where the homestead law has been 
abused and perverted fraudulently for the of prevent- 
ing the settlement and occupation of the land by the people, and 
cg gh upon them and their labor additional and tive 
ues in contravention of the public policy, should be provided 
for in this bill and excluded from the benefits of this proposed 
law; but where the man who honestly purchased theland, whether 
it has been at — entry, upon offered lands, as stated by the 
Senator from Arkansas, upon the faith and under the compulsion 
of 5 pee established by the Government—— 
r. DO. . Will the Senator from Florida allow me to in- 
terrupt him for a moment? } 

Mr. CALL. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. I suppose the Senator knows that wherever 
any charge of fraud is made in regard to a homestead or preëmp- 
tion entry the entry is held up in the Land Office and is investi- 
gated, and if there has been fraud it is cancelled. 

Mr. CALL. I know that is the law. 

Mr. DOLPH. So there could be no preémption or homestead 
entryman who paid for and acquired title but that has passed 
through the adjudication in the Land Office. 

Mr. CALL. I know that is the law, and that there have been 
investigations made; but itis the opinion, I think, very generally 
in this country that there has been a very great abuse and viola- 
tion of the law, and that immense quantities of the public land 
have been commuted in absolute fraud for the purpose of defeating 
the homestead law and the occupation of the land asafree home by 
the people of thiscountry. Toall kinds of speculation I for one 
am thoroughly opposed, and I think the policy of a free home for 
the people of this country upon the conditions of cultivation and 
occupation is the wise and necessary policy for the prosperity 
and happiness of this paopie. 

So, in regard to this bill, I should like to see a provision in- 
serted in it, if itis to become alaw, by which all classes of fraudu- 
lent entries shall be excluded from the benefits of it, whether it 
be by commutation or otherwise, and the provision should be 
that the man who has honestly paid his money for the land, not 
for proas quantities for speculative purposes, but the quantity 
oug t to be limited, and has paid it under the compulsion of the 

lic policy of the Government, shall have it returned to him. 
tmight be said that after a long lapse of years it is inequitable 
to tax the giat mass of the people now to refund this money, 
but it will be borne in mind that the money of this man, repre- 
senting his labor, his time, his property, has been paid in the 
Treasury and has subserved the public uses, and in all this 
period of time while it has paid the public burdens the man who 
contributed it has received nothing. I think all these assigns 
and speculators in the public claims t the Government 
ought to be excluded from the benefit of the bill, and if those 
cases can be reached by suitable provisions it seems to me that 
the poney of the measure is reasonable and wise. 

Mr. TELLER. I move to strike out the words“ and 
e aie the words “legal representatives” in line 15 so as to 


Or to his heirs or legal representatives, the fees and commissions, etc. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Colorado. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. TELLER. In line 31 I move to strike out the word as- 
signs” and insert legal representatives.” 

he amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLPH. Ihave talked with all the members of the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands whom I have seen in the Senate, and I 
think I will take the liberty of moving to insert “‘six” instead 
of ‘ two,” in line 34, m the statute of limitations six years. 
1 TELLER. It is in line 35, is it not? It is, in the print I 

ve. 

Mr. DOLPH. I probably have the prins of the bill as it was 
introduced. It may be lined differently in the bill reported. 

Mr. TELLER. It is in line 35. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment moved by the 
Senator from Oregon will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Inline 35, strike out the word “two” and 
insert the word ‘‘six;” so as to make the proviso read: 

That no claim for money under this act shall be allowed unless the 

d made presented to the Department of the Interior ot the 


same is 
United States wikhin the od of six years from the date when such claim 
shall accrue, or from the date of the approval of this 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. BERRY. Did the Senator from Colorado move an amend- 
ment in line 21? I was out of the Chamber for a moment. Did 


he move an amendment striking out the words as preémptors 
or homestead claimants?” 


act. 


eee TELLER. I vas about todo that. I have not yet moved 


Mr, BERRY. I was out of the Chamber fora moment. The 
Senator told me he intended to move that amendment, and I did 
not know whether it had been done or not. 

Mr. TELLER. In line 21, after the word parties,” I move to 
strike out the words ‘‘as preémptors or homestead claimants;” 
soas to read: 


And mall cases where parties have paid double minimum price for land, eto. 


Mr. DOLPH. I desire to state that these words were inserted 
as an amendment at the time when the Senator from Colorado 
was on the committee in the last Congress, and this isa mere 
copy of the bill that was reported favorably and placed on the 
Calendar at the last session. It was also made with a view of 
making it more acceptable to members of the committee who 
were opposed to the bill as limiting its operation. But I do not 
care; I am satisfied to let the words go out if the Senator desires 
to have it done. 

Mr. TELLER. I have no recollection whatever of the amend- 
ment; but if any class known as private entrymen have paid 
under just such circumstances $2.50 an acre they are as much 
entitled to have the money returned to them as are preémptors 
or homesteaders. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment moved by the Senator from Colorado y 
TELLER]. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. PASCO. Mr. President, I was one of the minority of the 
committee who opposed the reporting of this bill, and I wish to 
give briefly the reasons why I regard the proposed legislation as 
vicious and objectionable, 

The amendments which have been adopted by the Senate in 
the last few minutes have not removed the objection which I had 
to the principal proposition of the bill. That is still left here. 
The first proposition has been removed; and there has been a 
change with reference to the disposition of the money; but I still 
think that the principal proposition of the bill, which is to re- 
fund to the parties who purchased these lands one-half of the pur- 
chase money, is objectionable, and that it ought to be defeated. 

The only reason that has been given by the Senators who ad- 
vocate the passage of the bill is that these purchasers have paid 
more for their land than other puchasers of public lands, than 
thoze who purchased later, after the forfeiture acts were > 
The contention that there was some sort of obligation upon the 
Government that the railroad should be built through the con- 

well met by my colleague on the com- 


os lands has been ve 

mittee from Louisiana [Mr. WHITE]. These parties paid $2.50 
an acre for the land. ey did it with their eyes open. They 
did it voluntarily. They did it in the belief that the lands were 
worth that amount. 

There is no reason why tey should not stand by that bargain. 
if the road has not been built, it has not been the fault of the 
Government, There wasno guaranty on the part of the Govern- 
ment that the road should be built. These people entered into a 
valid contract willingly and lawfully, and they received their 
lands. The proposition now is to go back after the lapse of years 
since this policy was entered upon in 1850, and correct the matter 
by paying them back $1.25 an acre. 

r. President, we are N apor a wide field when this is 
done. There have been some 20,000,000 or 25,000,000, perhaps 
30,000,000 acres of these lands forfeited, and an equal quantity of 
land has been placed upon the market at $2.50 an acre, ow 
much of it has been purchased at this rate we do not know. There 
are no estimates from the De ment, there are no figures here; 
there is no basis for any intelligent action. We do not know how 
5 we may be provi shall be paid back to these 
parties. We are on a wide sea. No one pretends to tell the 
amount; but it mustaggregate millions and millions of dollars if 
this policy is entered upon at the present time. 

It seems to me that this measure presents a most inviting field 
for speculators. The speculator can if along the lines of un- 
finished roads where these purchasers live, and where the parties 
are dead they can find the legal representatives and tergai 
with them. Many of them will be ignorant that such provision 
ae keen nada for them reer con anen in this bill, and there 
W. no hing to prevent the speculator from buying up these 
claims and probably at a very large discount. I know of Bo more 
invi field that could be offered to the speculator if this bill 
should „Millions of dollars may be paid out of the 
Treasury and perhaps with little benefit to the original purchas- 
ers, for the money may be paid tothe 1 8 8 855 who buy the claims 
and to whom they may be assigned by the beneficiaries of the 
bill. For this reason alone it would seem to be unwise to enter 
upon this policy. 

Mr. President, very many of these people have passed away. 
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Many of those who survive will not know that this provision has 
been made for them. Over forty years ago this po icy of grant- 
ing lands to build railroads wasentered upon. Many of the origi- 


arties who made these purchases are old men now. Many 
of them have sold their lands, and perhaps, sold them at a large 
advance over the hide Aee purchase money, and we are now = 
ing provision, after they have sold their lands, after they have 
got perhaps ten times the original purchase price for them, to 
go back and refund half of the original purchase money. 
Mr. President, there is one very important consideration that 
has not yet been called to the attention of the Senate and that is 


that the original act which it is proposed to amend, found in the 
Statutes at Large, volume 21, page 287, contains an appropriat- 
ing feature. Section 3 of this act reads as follows: 


That the Secretary of the Interior is authorized to make the payments 
pos Pa en for out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 


We are making a large appropriation in this bill. We know 
not the amount. Itcertainly is not a safe thing to make this in- 
definite appropriation, that may amount to many millions of dol- 
lars; and if there were no other considerations than this I think 
it should be fatal to the ee of the bill. 

Shall we enter upon this new field, pay back a part of the pur- 
chase money to these persons who have paid it yoluntarily; pay 
it back many years after the transaction; pay it back in man 
eases after the original transaction has been forgotten; pay it 
possibly to the purchasers of the claims who have bought them 
at cheap rates, who will have nothing to do but come to the 
e and draw the money which has been already appro- 
priated? 

Sir, without any estimate as to how much this measure is going 
to cost the Government, I think it very unwise at the present 
time that this bill should be passed. ‘The bill has been reported 
by a majority of the committee. Most of the members of the mi- 
nority have given their reasons, and these are the reasons that 
will control me in voting against the bill in the Senate, as I did 
when it was before the Committes on Public Lands. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, glancing at this bill the 
provisions of it sofar as principle is concerned would seem to me 
to be entirely right; that is to say, when the policy was adopted 
of raising the price of public lands along the land-grant railroads 
from $1.25, at which they could be taken up by actual settlers, to 
$2.50 with the idea that the Government in this way would re- 
ceive as much money from half of the land as it had before that 
time expected to recaive from the whole of the land, it seemed 
to follow a principle of natural justice that if the railroad which 
was to create this enhanced value of the land should not be built 
the $1.25 extra price affixed to the land should be refunded to 
the preémptor or homestead settler, because he had paid that 
money on an expectation which had not been realized, and there- 
fore in justice the Government ought to make the refund. 

I have, however, been impressed with the suggestion of the 
Senator from Florida [Mr. Pasco], who has last spoken, that we 
do not now know, in laying down this principle of refundin , how 
large an amount it would be necessary to pay from the ‘roam 
ury in order to carry out the provisions of the bill. Here isa 
declaration which is an indefinite contract to refund, and it of 
course carries with it an indefinite gp pees While I a 

rove of the principle which is stated in the bill I certainly should 

ike to have some idea how large an amount is to be paid out in 
case the bill passes and this system of refunding begins. There 
have been, I suppose, many miles of . railroads contem- 
plated and not built, and this is a unive principle sought to be 
applied by general law, that there shall be a refund in all those 
cases 


I have not had time to examine the report of the committee. 
I do not know whether I am voting for a quarter of a million 
dollars or half a million dollars or for $5,000,000. I should be 
very glad if any member of the committee would succinctly state 
how much money is to be expended in case the bill becomés a 
law. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I am very much impressed with 
the forcible considerations which have just been stated by my 
coll e [Mr. Pasco] and the Senator from New Ham 
[Mr. fae rae While the public policy in the bill seems tome 
to be right, I think we should havesome regard to the amount of 
burden which it may impose upon the people to-day. I would 
suggest to the Senator from Oregon that the bill be allowed to 
go over until we can ascertain with some certainty what amount 
of money will be called for under its provisions. It may amount 
to a very large sum of money, and certainly it is wise to exclude 
from the bill those who are merely speculators, who purchase 
these claims at a discount and who seek for them throughout 
the country, giving no benefit to the parties who originally paid 
the money in the Treasury. 

For these considerations it appears to me that it would be 
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wise to those who are in favor of this bill to allow it to go over 
until some definite information or some approximate information 
can be had upon the subject of the amount that will be taken 
from the Treasury by its provisions. 

Mr. DOLPH. If the amount was very large and the bill is 
correct in principle there is no reason why the money should 
not be paid. I had before the committee a letter sent by the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office—I think it was the 
Commissioner—sent by an officer of the De ent last year 
in which he estimated the amount at about $200,000. The b 
was sent from the Committee on Public Lands at the last session 
to the Commissioner of the General Land Office or the Secre 
of the Interior, and it was said to be impossible without a great 
deal of labor to ascertain anything more than an estimate, butit 
would probably be about $200,000. 

Mr. BERRY. The Senator says there is an estimate that the 
amount would not exceed $200,000? 

Mr. DOLPH. There was such a letter that was before the 
Committee on Public Lands at the last session. 

Mr. BERRY. A letter from whom? 

Mr. DOLPH. A letter that came over from the other House, 
which was sent to the House of Representatives in answer to a 
request for information on a similar bill there. 

Mr. HOAR. Who wrote the letter? 

Mr. DOLPH. I think it was the Commissioner of the General 
Land Office. 

Mr. BERRY. I think the Senator from Oregon is mistaken. 
I do not think the Commissioner 

Mr. DOLPH. Iam not mistaken. 

Mr. BERRY. I do not think the Commissioner would have 
estimated it at only $200,000. 

Mr. DOLPH. I repeat what I said. I say to the Senator that 
he is mistaken, that I had in my ee and before the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands at the last session a letter written by 
some officer of the Department of the Interior—I think the Com- 
missioner of the General Land Office, written I think probably to 
the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands of the House of 
Representatives, if not to some member—it might have been to 
the Representative from Oregon—who had sent for information 
on the subject, and it was estimated that the amount which would 
be refunded under this amendment to the law would be $200,000. 

The bill was sent down and a letter from the Secretary of the 
Interior in regard to the bill, which was before the Senate at 
the last session, but the only information contained in regard to 
the amount, I think, was a copy of the letter sent to the other 
House, and the statement that it could not be ascertained with 
any degree of accuracy without a great deal of labor. But if the 
amount is $400,000 instead of $200,000, and the bill is right in 
principle, there is no reason why the money should not be paid. 
The other day we appropriated without a word $185,000 to equal- 
ize some matter between certain tribes of Sioux Indians. To- 
morrow we shall pass a bill appropriating $8,000,000 to two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand bucks and squaws and Indian papooses 
in this country. Whenever the rights of meritorious homestead 
and preémption settlers come up in the Senate it Spponte that we 
have great difficulty in get what is said to be a matter of 
right and is a matter of principle because it is likely to cost some- 

ing. 

Mr. WHITE. May I ask the Senator from Oregon whether 
the bill upon which the letter to which he refers was written 
contained the words or to his heirs or assigns,” which were 
found in this bill? 

Mr. DOLPH. It contained the provision as it now stands 
since the words ‘‘as preémptors or homestead claimants” were 
stricken out. It contained the bill as it now stands. It covers 
the cases of the people who had purchased lands in a railroad 
grant. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Nevertheless, Mr. President, there is a 
well-founded prejudice against voting for indefinite appropria- 
tions, and the old assurances which are given during the pend- 
ency of bills of a general character ma unlimited promises 
are not always realized. Therefore, it-is that I should like as 
positive assurances as can be given that this bill does not in- 
volve in amount money reaching into the millions. If it involves 
only the amount that has been specified by the Senator from Ore- 
gon, I am perfectly wi to vote for it. If, however, the sums 
that are to be as a refund of the 81.25 to settlers where rail- 
roads have not been built is to reach up into the millions, I do 
not want to vote for it. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator has all the information that I have 
on the subject. The bill has been down twice, as appears by the 


letters of the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of 
the General Land Office read here to-day, and which will appear 
in the RECORD, in which they approve of the bill, both in the 
last Congress and at this session. 
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Mr. CHANDLER. Do they tell us how much money it will 
take out of the Treasury? 

Mr. DOLPH. No, they do not state the amount. Ihave stated 
to the Senate all I know about it. f 


Mr. PASCO. I wish to state that anyone with the most super- 
ficial knowledge on the subject must be aware that$200,000 is an 
inadequate estimate. There are twenty or twenty-five million 
acres of land that have been forfeited to the Government and an 
equal quantity has been offered for sale at $2.50 an acre. How 
much of it has been sold I do not know, but if only 10 per cent of 
it has been sold it will be ten times the amount the Senator from 
Oregon says was estimated in the letter which he speaks of as 
being before the committee in the last Congress. 

We are entering upon a wide field, Mr. President. Nobody 
can begin to estimate the amount required, but certain it is that 
it must go up into the millions, and certain it is too that the 
money is already appropriated, for there will be nothing todo but 
to go to the ury and collect these demands when they are 
once established against the Government. The third section of 
the act, as I stated when I was on my feet before, already appro- 
priates the amount that is n to carry the 1 of 
that act into effect, and we are making a large and indefinite ap- 

ropriation; no man can tell how large. As the Senator from 

regon says, it will take weeks of labor in the Department per- 
haps to get the information which will enable us to proceed upon 
a solid and substantial foundation. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Mr. President, I rise for the purpose of ask- 
ing a 8 which doubtless would be unn to be asked 
by me if I had listened to all the debate. I should like to inquire 

the chairman of the Committee on Public Lands what the 
clause means ‘‘or shall hereafter be canceled for conflict?” 

Mr. DOLPH. That is in the old law. That is the language 
of the act of 1880. It means that where parties seek to enter 
lands and . the right to enter and claims that 
he has a better right to the lands, when one party is permitted 
to enter the land the money shall be paid back to the party who 
has been contesting for it. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Right along in the same line the words oc- 
cur or where, from any cause, the entry has been erroneously 
allowed and can not bs confirmed.” 

Mr. DOLPH. That is where the local land office has held that 
the party is entitled to the land, and when it appears before the 
Commissioner of the General Land Office itis found that the land 
was not subject to oey 

Mr. HIS K. Is that the language of the old law? 

Mr. DOLPH. That is the old law; it is not new legislation 
at all. The only new portion is the provision for persons who 
have settled on railroad lands which have been afterwards for- 
feited, who have paid $2.50 an acre and have not got the road. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Then, I understand, the law as it now is 
covers cases where there have been fraudulent entries which 
have been disallowed? 

Mr. DOLPH. No; not fraudulent entries. 

Mr. HISC®CK. Why not? 

Mr. DOLPH. It is not a question of fraudulent entries. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Where, from any cause, the entry has been 
erroneously allowed.” 


Mr. DOLPH. It means errors different from fraud. It does 
not . held up in the Land Office. 
Mr, Y. Mr. President, the Senator from Oregon, in 


speaking about the amount probably involved in this bill, spoke 
about the letter which was before the committee at the last ses- 
sion, whick he thinks was from somebody about the Department. 
He does not ar ee a, it was from e e or whom 
it was from. ave uo disposition to dispute anything the Sen- 
ator has said, but I had no recollection of any letter of the kind, 
nor has there ever been any before the present committee. I do 
not think that any member of that committee, however, was of 
the opinion that there is any probability that the amount would 
fall below half a million or a million do! j 

Now, the word “assigns” having been stricken out and legal 
representatives” substituted, I presume it was the intention of the 
Senator from Colorado, and probably the legal effect of it would 
be to confine these payments to the original purchasers or to their 
heirs, administrators, or executors, as the case may be. If that 
be true it will reduce the amount very considerably; how much 
I do not know, but such I take to be the intention of the Senator 
from Colorado and the legal effect of the amendment that has 
been adopted. 

Mr. ER. That is rigni: 

Mr. BERRY. In my opinion in the Territory of Arizona 
alone, with the amount of lands that have been entered at $2.50 
an acre and the lands afterwards forfeited by reason of the act 
forfeiting the lands that were granted to the Atlantic and Pacific 
Railroad, the cost of this bill, if all the amounts were paid back 
for all those entries, would amount to far more than $200,000, to 


say nothing about forfeitures that have taken place all over the 
country, which include the large tract of land on the North Pacific 
Railroad. Fora distance of 200 miles, from Wallula down to Port- 
land, 20 miles on each side of the railroad, one-half of the lands 
were forfeited. So it is uselessfor any one to blind himself with 
the idea that the bill does not contain a larger appropriation 
than $200,000, or anything in the neighborhood of that amount. 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. BERRY. Certainly. 

Mr. DOLPH. Representative HERMANN of Oregon has just 
stepped into the Senate Chamber. The letter I have referred 
to was written to him, and he informs me that the amount es- 
1 was 8250, 000, instead of $200,000. Mr. HERMANN is in my 

earing. 

Mr. BERRY. Although the Senator from Oregon was quite 
certain he could not be mistaken, I was not dis to make 
any issue with him about the letter or to dispute it, but I do as- 
sert that whoever may have written the letter he certainly had 
but little knowledge of the large number of acres of lands that 
have been forfeited which were originally granted to railroads 
in case they should be built. 5 

So this is an unlimited appropriation of an unlimited amount. 
The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] thinks the 

rinciple is correct, but that the amount should govern it. If 

t was money that we owed. or that we were legally or equitably 
bound to pay, then the amount ought not to enter into the con- 
sideration, use if it be a just or a logal or equitable obliga- 
tion upon the part of the United States Government it ought to 
be paid without regard to the amount. Butwhen it comes to an 
absolute gift, a gift of money to these parties that they can not 
claim upon any legal or equitable ground, and the Senator from 
New Hampshire is going to determine how much he is willing 
to give these people, then I think he is correct, and we ought to 
know something about the ability of this Government to give 
away the money that belongs to its citizens, and we ought not to 
go beyond its capacity. 

When the Senator places it upon the ground thatit is an obli- 
gation upon the Government, I think he could not have heard 
the statement made by the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
WHITE], which made it so clear that there was no obligation, 
either legal or equitable, raised upon the General Government 
to refund this money, that I can not see how any one can misun- 
derstand the situation and put it upon such ground. Upon the 
idea of the Senator from New Hampshire of a liberal grant of 
power in the Constitution, and that we can do anything we see 
proper, if he be correct we can give away the money; but I want 
the Senate to know when they undertake to give it that it will 
not be covered by any $200,000, or any sum that is anywhere 
near that, but that it will, in my opinion, run away up into the 
millions. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
the Senator from Colorado to a-point. On his motion the bill 
has been amended in a way which I think is just and right and 
proper, to pay the 3 ck, if it is to be paid at all, only to 
the persons who bought fromthe Government. I with the 
pres of that amendment, but I desire to call the attention 
of the Senator to this view of it: Suppose before the e of 
the act of forfeiture and whilst it was still believed that the rail- 
road would be built and the extra valye attached to the land 
arising from that belief, the original purchaser sold to somebody 
else and got in the sale the increased price arising from that be- 
lief, I should like to know from the Senator would it not be just 
to cut that purchaser out of any refund under this bill? 

Mr. TELLER. I have no doubt it would be just, but we can 
not provide for cases of that kind without a great deal of diffi- 
culty; and to attempt to do that would make the bill very cum- 
bersome and very ineffective. Ifa man had sold out early and upon 
the theory that the railroad was going to be built, and the pur- 
chaser is the party who suffers, perhaps the purchaser ought to 
have the money, but we can not very well provide for such cases. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ido not desire to give the subpurchaser the 
money. I think the amendment of the Senator is right; itought 
to be confined to the party who dealt with the Government; but 
as he admits now, in a case where the purchaser sold before the 
failure of the enterprise was known (and he objects to my sug- 
gestion upon that point only upon the ground that it would be 
difficult to frame a bill in that view), I suggest to him that the 
bill might be amended so as to read somewhat in this way: 

To the purchaser or entryman from the Government who had not sold his 
land prior to the date of the act of forfeiture. 

It would not require a great deal of amendment. That much 
of it would confine the benefits of this measure to the persons who 
I think, if any, are entitled to it. 

Mr. TELLER. I ye that might be done, but I think the 
class of cases that woul reached by such an amendment would 
be very small. It does not seem to me that there can be so much 
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money to be paid back under this bill as was suggested by the 
8 from Arkansas; yet I admit we are here without very 
much information as to much will be paid back under the 
bill if it should become a law. Of course the homestead people 
do not get anything because they had to pay the fees the same 
whether there was a raiiroad or whether there was not. So it 
is left entirely to the preéniptors. 

Mr. DOLPH. Those who commuted homesteads. 

Mr. TELLER. Well, they become, within the proper mean- 
ing of the term, preémptors. They paid their money. Where 
parties lived the reqisite number of years and entered as a home- 

they do not get anything under this bill, 

Mr. President, it would have been more satisfac if the com- 
mittee could have brought us exact facts. This bill was before 
the Committee on Public Lands when I was a member of it, but 
Ido not myself recollect an about the amount involved in 
the bill. I voted for it, I It seemed to me to be an act of 
pe ed to the people who went into these wild regions and took 

d upon the supposition that a railroad was to be built, that 
they should not pay more than other people paid. 

It is true that the money went into the Treasury and was prob- 
ably expended, and it is true, technically speaking, that it is the 
money of the Government. There is no question about that; but 
it is nevertheless true that in a section of the country people 
have paid $2.50 an acre upon the theory that they were receiv- 
ing special benefits, upon the theo: tthe Government had 
parted with one-half of the land in that section and thereby de- 
creased its revenue one-half. They did not receive any 5 
benefits. The Government did not part with the land. It did 
not decrease its revenue from that source one-half. 

The amount, if it be a million dollars, as suggested by the 
Senator from Oregon, is not of any great consequence to us, if it 
is a proper and an equitable thing that we should pay it back. 
It strikes me that it is an unfair thing for the Government to 
have induced these people to go in there and pay a double price 
for the land, and then keep their money. 

Mr. President, I know some about what it costs to settle 
up a new country. I know some of the class of men who 
are to be back, I wanted the bill confined to the men who 
had paid the money or their heirs or legal representatives. 

I with the Senator from Arkansas that it should not be 
a matter of speculation. If it is not a matter of sufficient conse- 
quence for the people who paa the money or their heirs or legal 
eee, It 22 re: 1 nig for; while, 2 8 other 

d, if an assignee get it, somebody wo go to wor 
and get assignments from every and make it a business, 
and probably the Government mig S pay out money in large 
amounts that the settler himself wo get very little or no 
benefit from. 

We have had some laws parea for the benefit of settlers that 
have never inured to their benefit, but under this bill, if it shall 
become a law, the benefit will be confined to those who are en- 
titled to it. 

I said, Mr. President, I knew something about what it costs 
to settle a new country. N -nine per cent of the men who 
go into a new country are poor, and what is more, many of them 
remain poor for many fearon It RA do not remain poor, if they 
get rich, the years rivation, the years of ip, the 
years of toil, the years that they are deprived of the advantages 
of old and settled communities are illy compensated by the pay- 
ment back to them of $200 a quarter section. 

If the history of the West could be written with apen of truth, 
and if we Gould wen the hardship, the poverty, the want of justice, 
and the lack of opportunities that those people have gone through, 
the exertions that they have made to e a home, the efforts 
they have made to bring their children within the civilizing in- 
fluences pervading the other sections of the country, there is not 
a man here nor anywhere who would dge to those settlers 
the perns back of the $200 which they would not have paid 
but for a mistake of the Government of the United States and 
not a mistake of theirs. They believed that the road would be 
built, because the Government said it would be built. I admit 
there was no guaranty that the road would be built. There is no 
legal obligation to pay back the money, but the statutes are full 
of this of acts, recognizing an equitable right on the 
of people to call upon the Government to have money that they 

aid under a mistake or under an error refunded to them. 
It does not seem to me that the amount named is sufficiently 
large. A million or two million dollars might be paid and this 
country is not to be bankrupted. It is said that we have not got 
much money in the Treasury. It is said that it has run down, I 
believe, so that there are only $125,000,000 of gold in the Treas- 
ury that is absolutely free. There is some other money, Mr. 
President. Nobody need disturb himself about the inability of 
the Government of the United States to pay all the obligations, 
equitable and legal, that it may have had or that it may assume. 


This bill has passed the Senate once. It is in accordance with 
other legislation exactly the same kind, where we have rec- 


tified mistakes, and if it is not a mistake it b 
as to say it is an obligation, an equitable obligation on tbe part 
of the Government to put these 8 where they would have 
been but for the legion which induced them to pay twice 
what the Government has all through its history exacted from 
the settlers. 

Mr. BERRY. Will the Senator from Colorado allow me to 
make a correction? I do not think a bill like this passed the 
Senate. The Senator stated that it had. 

Mr. TELLER. I thought the bill had passed the Senate. It 
received the favorable action of the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. BERRY. That is correct. 

Mr. TELLER. My recollection was that it had passed the 
Senate, but it does not make any difference whether it did or 
not. 

Mr. STEWART. Ifthe Senator will allow me in this connec- 
tion, he remarked that we proposed to put the settlers back in a 
better position than otherwise they would bein. This bill does 
not secure that purpose entirely, use the 8 of land 
that they were allowed to take was reduced one-half. They were 
allowed to take only 80 acres; it was reduced one-half; and even 
if the bill passes they would not be in as good condition as they 
would have been if nothing had been done. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I do not desire to debate this 
question or continue the controversy over it. It is a matter that 
it ssems to me is equitable, and I pro to vote for the bill. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, [ have been necessarily de- 
tained from the Senate Chamber. I did not know that this meas- 
ure was coming up to-day, and I shall not detain the Senate long 
now. I have not heard what has been said on the different sides 
of the question, except what has been stated 7 the Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. TELLER]. I simply rose to make an indorsement 
most emphatically of what he said so much better than I 
could say in favor of the of this bill. 

I think what amounts to a little less than a fraud has been per- 
petrated by the Government of the United States in holding out 
to the parties in the limits of railroad ts the inducement 
that a railroad would be constructed and that therefore the 
could afford to pay, in view of that fact, just double what all 
other 1 are compelled to pay under the general laws 
of the United States. I believe for that reason, in view of 
the fact that no railroad has been built the amount that they 
have ae over and above what all others have paid should be re- 
funded to them. 

I had the honor to introduce a bill of this character five or six 
years ago. It was referred to the Committee on Public Lands of 
the Senate, and at that time I addressed a letter to the then Sec- 
retary of the Interior, Secretary Lamar, inclosing the bill and call- 
ing upon him for his recommendation as to whether, in his judg- 
ment as Secretary of the Interior, such a bill ought to be 5 

remising my letter, as I did, by calling attention to the fact that 
mgress had already legislated upon the subjecteto the effect 
that where parties had settled on publiclands believing them to 
be within the limits of a grant it turned out subsequently by 
the readjustment of the lines that they were thrown outside, they 
should be provided for, and that the $1.25 an acre paid over and 
above the amount that settlers feces are called upon to pay 
should be refunded to them. I received an answer from Secre- 
Lamar, which I regret very much to say I have not here, to 
the effect that he saw no reason in the world—that was the sub- 
stance of it—why the bill should not become a law. J therefore 
hope that this bill will be d. 

The PRESIDING OFFCER. If there be no further amend- 
mentas in Committeeof the Whole the bill will be reported to 
the Senate. 

The bill wasreported to the Senate as amended and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and 
was read the third time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Shall the bill pass? 

Mr. BERRY. On that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOAR. I rose to move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 

r Mr. DOLPH and Mr. STEWART. {et us take the vote 
rst. 

Mr. HOAR. Ihave some doubt about the presence of a quo- 


rum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The roll will be called on the 
passage of the bill. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. CALL (when his name was called). 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR]. 
ent, and I therefore wi ld my vote. 


it so closely 


). Iam with the 
I do not see him pres- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER, when his name 


was called), 5 occupant of the chair is paired with 
the Senator from Penns feasts MF. QUAY]. 

Mr. HARRIS (when name was called). Iam with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] upon questions. 
He is confined to his home by illness. If he were here, I should 
vote nay. I do not know how the Senator from Vermont would 


vote. 

Mr. MCMILLAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. MORGAN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from husetts [Mr. Dawes]. If he were pres- 
ent I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). I am paired with 


the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. CASEY]. In his absence I 
withhold 8 If he were present I should vote “nay.” 


Mr. PLATT (when his name was called), I am paired with 
the Senator from Virginia[Mr. BARBOUR]. As he is absent from 
the Chamber I withhold my vote. 

Mr. RANSOM (when his name was called). I am paired with 


the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE]. If he were presentI should 
vote “na n: 

Mr. TELLER (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Texas [Mr. CHILTON]. he were present I 
should vote “yea.” 

The roll was concluded. 

Mr. WILSON. Iam paired with the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. COLQUITT], and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. BUTLER. Iam paired with the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. CAMERON], he were present, I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 
I do not know how he would vote. 

Mr. CAREY. I am ed with the Senator from Missouri 
pir VEST]on this question. If he were present, he would“ nay.“ 

I were at liberty to vote, I should vote *‘ yea.” 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Tam paired with the Senator from Tl- 
linois [Mr. PALMER]. Were he present, I should vote yea.” 

Mr. BUTLER. I should like to have the attention of the Sen- 
ator from Wyoming [Mr. CAREY]. I was under the impression 
that he is palred with my . ee [Mr. In BI on all questions. 

Mr. © Y. Iam paired with the Senator's colleague on po- 
litical questions. Is this considered a political question? 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know that it is a political question, 
but I presume my colleague relied on his pair with the Senator 
from yoming He is not present. 

Mr. C I Will state the understanding I had with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. IrBy]. He told me not to de- 
cline to vote on anything that was not a political question. I un- 
derstood this to be not a political question, and the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. VEST] requested me to with him, which I did. 

Mr. B ER. I suppose that be all right. The Sena- 
tor from Florida [Mr. Pasco] announced his with the Sen- 
ator from North Dakota [Mr. CAsEY]; and if agreeable I will 
transfer his pair with the Senator from North ota to my col- 
league [Mr. Y], so that the Senator from Florida will be al- 
lowed to vote. That being the understan the Senator from 
Florida, I presume will be allowed to vote by transferring his 


Mr. PASCO. With that understanding of the transfer of my 
pair, I vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. TELLER. Has a quorum voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum has not yet voted. 

Mr. BUTLER. On this question, as there is no quorum, and 
in order to make a quorum, the Senator from Michigan [Mr. 
McMILLAN] can transfer his pair with the Senator from North 
Carolina 1 to the Senator from Ponusyiyanis IMr: 

: That enable both of us to vote, if it will be 

e. 


ry 

Mr. BUTLER. I vote nay.“ 

Mr. MCMILLAN. I vote yea.“ 

Mr. WHITE. Before the result is announced, I desire to state 
that my ee GIBSON of Louisiana] is paired with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN]. . 

Mr. HARRIS. Has a quorum voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has not. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suggest to the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. PLATT] that in order that we make a quorum we transfer 
our pairs. He is paired with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
BARBOUR]; I am with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
MORRILL; and if it will suit the Senator from Connecticut we 
can transfer our and both vote. 

Mr. PLATT. Under the circumstances of my pair I prefer 
not to transfer it. : 

HARRIS. 


Mr. . All right. 
Mr. HANSBROUGH. I desire to vote to make a quorum.’ I 
vote yea.“ 


1 3 7 = 8 state to the 5 ree Tennessee 

. HARRIS t oes not appear apo uestion, 
and it is quite certain if it is, one vote will make no 3 
I think the whole Senate would that the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] would desire that the Senator from 
Tennessee should vote for the sake of making a quorum. Thope 
there will be a quorum voting, because it is necessary to have a 
brief executive session, and if there is no quorum that can not 
pe nee I hope the Senator from Tennessee will feel at liberty 

o vote. 

Mr. HARRIS. I have never voted to make a quorum when I 
have been paired with a Senator and I could not state how he 
would vote. Other Senators, at least some other Senators, do. 
I hardly think it a proper thing todo, and certainly it is a thing 
I shall not do unless some one can assure me as to how the Sena- 
tor from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] would vote. 


Mr. TELLER. I ask that the result be announced. There is 
no voting being done. 

Mr. GRAY (after having voted in the negative). Mr. Presi- 
dent, I inquire whether the Senator from Illinois . CULLOM] 


has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. GRAY. Ihave a general pair with the Senator from Illi- 
nois. I withdraw my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 20, nays 21; as follows: 


YEAS—2. 
Allen. Gallinger, Paddock, Sanders, 
Dixon, Hansbrough, Peter, Sawyer, 
Dolph, Hoar, Perkins, 
Dubois, McMillan, Pettigrew, Stewart, 
Frye, Mitchell, Power, Stock 
NAYS—21 
Bate, rge Kyle, Voorhees, 
Berry, Gibson, Må. cPherson, „ 
Butler. Hawley, Pasco, te. 
Chandier, Pagh, 
Coke, Turpie, 
Daniel, Jones, Ark. Vilas, 
NOT VOTING—7. 

Aldrich, Cockrell, Harris, Ransom, 

4 Coiquitt, Sherman, 
Barbour, ullom. Irby, Sho 
Blackburn, Davis, Jones, Nev. S ‘ord, 
Blodgett, Dawes, Kenna, Teller, 
Brice, Manderson, Vance, 
Call, Felton, organ, Vest, 
Cameron, Gibson, La. Morrill, ‘Warren, 

A Gordon, Palmer, Washburn, 
Carlisle Gorman, Uson. 
Casey, Gray, Proctor, Wolcott. 
Chilton. Hale, Quay, 

Mr. DOLPH. T move a call of the Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The votedisclosing the absence 
of a quorum, the Secre will call the roll of the Senate. 

The Secretary called the roll, and the following Senators an- 
swered to their names: 


Allen, e,. McMillan, Squire, 
Bate. G r. McPherson, Ste 
Berry, George, Mitchell, Stockbridge, 
Butler, Gibson, Md. er, 
Call, Gray, ock, 

A Hansbrough, Peffer, V: 
Chandler, Harris, Perkins, Voorhees, 
Coke, Hawley, W. Wal 
Daniel, HE Platt, White. 
Dixon, Power, Wilson. 
Dolph, Hoar, m. 

Dubo: Jones, Ark. Sawyer, 
Faulkner, Kyle, Shoup, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-nine Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

' EXECUTIVE SESSION. : 

Mr. HOAR. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is moved by the Senator 
from Massachusetts that the Senate proceed to the consideration 
of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After five minutes spentin 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 o’clock p. 


m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, March 22, 
1892, at 12 o’clock m. 
NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 21, 1892. 
CONSUL. 


Milo A. Jewett, of Massachusetts, to be consul of the United 
States at Sivas, vice H. M. Jewett, resigned. 
REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICE. < 
De Forest D. Leach, of Oklahoma, Oklahoma, to be register 
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of the land office at Oklahoma, in the Territory of Oklahoma, 
vice John H. Burford, resigned. 

Samuel L. Overstreet, of Guthrie, Oklahoma Territory, to be 
register of the land office at Guthrie, in the Territory of Okla- 
homa, vice John I. Dille, resigned. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 21, 1892. 
SOLICITOR-GENERAL. 
Charles H. Aldrich, of Illinois, to be solicitor-general. 
PROMOTION IN MARINE-HOSPITAL SERVICE. 
Assistant Surg. Julius O. Cobb, of South Carolina, to be a 
ps assistant surgeon in the Marine Hospital Service of the 
nited States. 
POSTMASTERS. 


Edward L. Whittemore, to be postmaster at Kent, in the county 
of King and State of Washington. 

Andrew E. Elmore, to be postmaster at Fort Howard, in the 
county of Brown and State of Wisconsin. 

Joseph W. Cavis, to bə postmaster at Stockton, in the county 
of San Joaquin and State of California. 

Robert.L. Livingston, to ba postmaster at Plano, in the county 
of Collin and State of Texas. 

Charles D. Kimball, to be postmaster at Mount Vernon, in the 
county of es Se and State of Washington. 

George S. McWilliams, to be poenas at Oakesdale, in the 
county of Whitman and Stats of Washington. 

Jonathan N. ham, to be postmaster at Indiana, in the 
county of Indiana and State of Pennsylvania. 

Joseph Hare, to be postmaster at Hill City, in the county of 
Pennington and State of South Dakota. 

George H. Chipman, to be 8 at Childress, in the 
county of Childress and State of Texas. 

James J. Perkins, to be postmaster at Greenville, in the county 
of Pitt and State of North Carolina. 

Isaac N. Eveleth, to be postmaster at National Military Home, 
in the county of Montgomery and State of Ohio. 

Henry G. White, to be postmaster at Millersburg, in the county 
of Holmes and State of Ohio. 

Edwin J. Smith, to be ee at Whitehall, in the county 
of Muskegon and State of Michigan. 

George Andrus, to be postmaster at Chatfield, in the county of 
Fillmore and State of Minnesota. 

Mary F. Ballantine, to be 8 at Syracuse, in the county 
of Otoe and State of Nebraska. 

William S. Strong, to be postmaster at Morris, in the county 
of Grundy and State of Illinois. 

Fred W. Edmonds, to be postmaster at Kinsley, in the county 
of Edwards and State of Kansas. 

Laura Goodfellow, to be postmaster at Fort Leavenworth, in 
the county of Leavenworth and State of Kansas. 

Frank A. Battey, to be postmaster at Englewood, in the county 
of Cook and State of Illinois. 

Hibben S. Corwin, to be postmaster at Peru, in the county of 
Lasalle and State of Illinois. 

Nicholas Morper, to be postmaster at South Evanston, in the 
county of Cook and State of Illinois. 

Charles Wood, to be postmaster at Sidney, in the county of 
Delaware and State of New York. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, March 21, 1892. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by Rabbi EMIL G. 
HIRSCH, of Chicago, III. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday last was read and 
approved. 

PROTECTION OF LIVES OF MINERS IN THE TERRITORIES. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Act- 
ing Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting an estimate of ap- 
propriation submitted by the Secretary of the Interior for the 
purpose of carrying into effect the act of March 3, 1891, entitled 
An act for the protection of lives of miners in the Territories;” 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

DISBURSEMENTS FOR AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Acting Secretary of the 5 submitting a report of the dis- 
bursements which have been made in all the States and Territo- 
ries under the provisions of an act approved August 30, 1890, en- 
titled An act to apply a portion of the proceeds of the public 
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lands to the more complete endowment and support of the col- 
leges for the benefit of agriculture and the mechanic arts, under 
the provisions of an act of Congress approved July 2, 1862;” which 
was referred to the Committee on Education, and ordered to be 
printed. 

UNIFORMS AND OFFICIAL TITLES OF ARMY OFFICERS. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Secretary of War, transmitting a letter from the Major-General 
commanding the Army, together with a memorial signed by 
many r officers of the Army, urging the repeal of sec- 
tion 16, chapter 294, of the act approved July 15, 1870, which sec- 
tion provides that no officer shall be entitled to wear while on 
duty any uniform other than that of his actual rank on account 
of having been breveted; nor shall he be addressed in orders or 
official communications by any title other than that of his actual 
rank;” which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and ordered to be printed. 

FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a communication 
from the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the findings of 
tho court in the French Spoliation claims arising out of the sei- 
zure of the vessel Snow Lydia, Eleazor Washburn, master: which 
wie me orrod to the Committee on Claims,and ordered to be 
printed. 


FRANK RHODES. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a communication 
from the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the findings of 
the court in the case of Frank Rhodes vs. The United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered 
to be printed. 

CHARLES v. NEIDLINGER. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a communication 
from the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the findings of 
the court in the case of Charles V. Neidlinger vs. The United 
States: which was referred to the Committee on War Claims, 
and ordered to be printed. 

F. E. HARDWICK. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a communication 
from the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy, of the findings of 
the court in the case of F. E. Hardwick vs. The United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered 
to be printed. 

PORT OF DELIVERY AT DES MOINES, IOWA. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 808) to 
establish a port of delivery at Des Moines, Iowa. 

Mr. HULL. I ask unanimous consent that this bill be acted on 
now. The House Committee on Commerce has unanimously rec- 
ommended the passage of a bill similar to this, with one clause 
stricken out. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will direct that the bill be read. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I hope the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HULL] 
will allow this bill to lie over and come up later. There isa 
matter which we wish to get before the House this morning— 
the finishing up of an appropriation bill. 

Mr. HULL. There is no objection to the gentleman’s sugges- 
tion; let this matter lie over until to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the bill will be re- 
tained on the Speaker’s table. 

There was no objection. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House Senate bills of the fol- 
lowing titles; which were severally read a first and second time 
and referred as indicated: 

A bill (S. 214) making appropriation for the cg al ay al of 
the military reservation own as Fort Walla Walla, in the 
State of Washington—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 390) authorizing and directing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to pay to Frank Rother $225 due him for services as 
route agent—to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 479) for the relief of Mrs. E. Trask—to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 521) granting to the State of Wyoming certain lands 
in the Fort D. A. Russell military reservation for agricultural 
fair and industrial exposition grounds, and for other purposes— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 567) for the relief of Paul MeCormick—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 634) to authorize and direct the Secreta 
investigate the claim made for fuel alleged to have n taken 
and used by the United States Army during the war from the 
property in Chattanooga known as ‘‘Cameron Hill,” and to pro- 
vido Si (8. payment thereof to the Committee on War Claims. 


of War to 


to provide for the enlargement of the military 
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t at Fort Wayne, Mich.—to the Committee on Military Af- 


A bill (S. 1039) to define the grade of certain medical officers 
of the Ay, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Mil- 
i Affairs. 


A bill (S. 1274) to correct the military record of John W. Tay- 
lor—to the Committee on Military Affairs. x 

A bill 555 1418) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to divide the 
judicial district of North Dakota”—to the Committee on the Ju- 


diciary. 

rent (S. 1539) for the relief of the heirs of John W. Vose— 
to the Committee on Claims. i 

A bill (S. 1741) to vest the title of public square 1102, in the 
city of Washington, D. C., in the trustees of the Fourth Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, and for other purposes—to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

WIHTDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 


On motion of Mr. COOMBS, by unanimous consent, leave was 
granted to withdraw from the consideration of the House the 
tition of J. H. Hollander, in the matter of his claim nst 
The Government of Guatemala, said withdrawal being at hisown 
request. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


On motion of Mr. ENOCHS, by unanimous consent, leave of 
absence was granted to Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey, indefi- 
nitely. 

á PROPOSED RESOLUTION OF INQUIRY. 


Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. j 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I have in my hand a resolution of 
in 885 which was referred to the Committee on Expenditures 
in the ry Department, which has been in their hands more 
than a week, and no report has been made upon it. I desire now 
to call it up for consideration. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

nested to furnish 
8 
and Geodetic Survey who, in 1890, had their salaries increased, from what 
amount to what amount, and in what capacity they were employed. Also, a 
list of all those whose salaries were decreased, from what amount to what 
amount, and in what capacity they were employed during the year 1890. Also, 
a list of all those who or were dismissed d the year 1890, in what 
capacity they were employed, what salary they received, and what salaries 
were paid their successors. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, it is hardly necessary to consume 
the time of the House in a discussion of this resolution, but I 
wish to state to the House that I am informed that the employés 
of that Bureau who were already recei good salaries sub- 
mitted an estimate to the last Congress, through the head of 
the Bureau, asking for an appropriation larger than the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations was willing to grant, and they were 
requested to make an additional estimate cut down the pro- 
posed salaries. I understand that when they did that they cut 
the salaries of those persons who were doing actual labor in the 
Bureau, and increased the salaries of those who were already 
drawin 7 salaries without rendering much return. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes, sir. : 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I wish to ask the gentleman if the in- 
formation as to the state of affairs to which he alludes was not 
furnished by a discharged employé of the Bureau; a person who 
was discharged for incompetency? 

Mr. ENLOE. I will state, Mr. Speaker, that if the gentleman 
from Ohio pro s to inquire into the doings of any bureau or 
Department of this Government only upon information furnished 
from those who are getting the benefits of it, the effect will be 


to sop investigations, because you can not get such informa- 
tion through such sources. You can not hear anything of what 
is going on in any bureau unless it be through the agency of some 


man who has been aggrieved in some way. 

But I will state to the gentleman that the man who gave this 
information occupied a responsible position in the Bureau for 
a considerable length of time; he was commended for his effi- 
ciency, and was promoted without a request on his part; but he 
has been pot out of the Bureau since that time on the alleged 
ground of incompetency. That is the record of his case as far as 
the gentleman’s question is concerned. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him to ask if this resolution has been referred to a committee? 

Mr. ENLOE. It has been. 

Mr. DINGLEY. And the gentleman calls it up now, not hav- 
ing been reported by the committee within the time prescribed 
by Bsa rule? 


r. ENLOE. Yes, sir. 
Mr. DINGLEY. Would it not be well, in the judgment of the 


entleman, to wait until the committee examines the matter? 
ere a Be is been some reason for the delay. 

Mr. ENLOE. Ihave given ample opportunity; I have asked 
the committee to take it up and act upon it. there has been 
an omission to act on their part it has not been my fault. 

Mr. DINGLEY. What committee? 

Mr. ENLOE. Expenditures in the Treasury Department. I 
will state that I want the information before the House before 
we enter upon the consideration of the sundry civil bill, which 
will be reported at an early day from the Committee on Appro- 
priations. If these things are true, as alegea by this man, I 
want the facts. I want to get the grounds for any increase or 
decrease of the appropriations for that Bureau before the bill 
comes into the House. 

I will say further, Mr. Speaker, that if this committee and 
other committees which are appointed to look into the expendi- 
tures of the Government would perform the duties for which 
they were created, and which it is alleged they exist to perform, 
they will find good ground in this Coast and Geodetic Surve; 
for the inquiry contained in this resolution. They will find, 
believe, that the same ring is there which was in existence under 
Cleveland’s Administration, and which was then ex and par- 
tially removed. I am told that it has been rehabilitated, and is 
running the Bureau to-day as it was under Cleveland’s Adminis- 
tration until the exposure came. Now, if gentlemen want to go 
into the discussion of this Bureau, I have some statements that I 
would like to make in regard toit. But it is not necessary that 
they should be made in order to get this information as to the 
mode of expending the money appropriated by the preceding 
Congress. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Can the gentlemaninform the House whether 
the committee have ever considered this question? 

Mr. BRICKNER. Is that the same resolution which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury De- 
partment? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that it is. 

Mr. ENLOE. If the committee has ever had a meeting I do 
not know anything about it; but it is not my fault if the commit- 
tee did not meet. I asked a member of the committee, in the 
absence of the chairman, to call the committee together, and he 
did not manifest any interest init. I then spoke to the chair- 
man about it, but there has been no meeting yet. So I do not 
pro to wait any longer on the committee; but I avail myself 
of the privilege, under the rule, of bringing it before the House, 
and asking the House to adopt it. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. ENLOE. Ves, sir. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It seems that this resolution was re- 
ferred to the proper committee to investigate it. It seems that 
that committee for some reason or other has not yet taken up 
the question of the investigation. It is not a matter of any great 
moment. It is not a matter that is of such importance that the 
time of this House should be expended in any great amount of 
discussion; but I wish to say here that I apprehend that when 
an e eee is made by that committee, if the resolution 
shall be referred to the committee, they will find that the infor- 
mation which the gentleman has is not worthy of belief. I have 
some information 

Mr. ENLOE. I understood the gentleman to ask me to yield 
for a question. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. No; Iasked the gentleman to yield to 
me so that I could speak for afew moments in opposition to the 


resolution. 

Mr. ENLOE. Very well; go ahead. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I think that when a resolution of in- 
quiry as to the conduct of any Department of this Government 
comes before this House, as the gentleman himself admits, upon 
the information of a discharged employé of that Bureau, that at 
least no charges should be made in the presence of this House 
and of the country, impugning the integrity of the chief of that 
Bureau or De ment. He has at least the right to have his 
side of the question heard before the country is given the im- 
putations or insinuations that may come from a discharged em- 
ployé. And, therefore, Mr. Speaker, I think that this resolution 
should be again referred to that committee, because at the time it 
was introduced the chairman of that committee was away from 
the city as I am informed, and he should have the cope nits 
to call together his committee, to call before him the officers 
of that Bureau, to make such investigation as he is charged with 
under the rules, and let the report come to the House, with any 
evidence that may be furnished against the conduct of that Bu- 
reau, as well as the statements of the officials of that Bureau. I 
beg to differ from the gentleman [Mr. ENLOE] when he states 
that that Bureau is now under the management of a ring that 
existed during the Administration of President Cleveland or any 
other Administration. I do not believe that evidence can be pro- 
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duced which is worthy of credence, and in the prope 


r manner, 
before a committee with an investigotion of this matter, 
which will sustain the information the gentleman 
Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I want to state that if the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] thinks there is nothing wrong 
in getting this information, I want to know why he is trying to 
shut it out. This is simply a resolution calling for information. 
Tt is not a resolution to go into an investigation of the 
ment of the Coast and etic Survey. I have no doubt but 
that it ought to be investigated, from the information which 
comes to me; but this information we ask for is simply as to 
what use they made of the money appropriated by the Con- 
; and I would like the 5 to state how he expects 
f to hurt any honest official to have him account to Congress 
for the manner in which he has made use of the funds appropri- 


ated by Co to his Bureau. 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. Ido not. I want the committee to in- 
vestigate that. 


Mr. ENLOE. Well, we will get that information without the 
help of the committee. We do not need the committee to au- 
thorize a call upon the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish in- 
formation like that. I say if the committee does what I believe 
it ought to do in this matter, it will go into an inv tion, and 
I think then it will get out some of those things which the gen- 
tleman from Ohio seems to know are covered up there, from the 
defense that he is ing. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Iwant tostate that I do not know ofany- 
thing being covered up there, and I deny that there is anything 
covered up there. 

Mr. ENLOE. I know you do, and you are very ready with a 
denial, without knowing anything about it. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I do not get my information from a dis- 
charged employé. 

Mr. ENLOE. I do not suppose you would listen to a dis- 
charged employé, but they are the fellows who are telling things 
these days. ose who are in and still hanging on tothe public 
teat have no idea of letting go for the p of giving up any 
information. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have a statement here that 
is borne out by public documents that would seem to justify the 
adoption of the resolution. I will ask the Clerk to read this state- 
ment from the desk, as a justification for calling for this infor- 


mation. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Statement showing contrast between assistants and the skilled laborers of 
the 2 EN made by the first session of the Fifty-first Congress in the 


At the second session of the Fittieth Congress the following was appropri- 
ated for the assistants and workingmen, respectively: 


The estimate sent in by Superintendent Mendenhall to the first session of 
the Fitty-Hrst Congress was as follows: 


This. it will be observed, was an average ot 
Or Dale CORON —TPTFT—T—T—T—T—T—T—T—.. AI K 
TO CONGR DONO a E qoanesonsetvickaspintaeun gece einn 


over lastappropriation for office force „each, $19.20, 
the A ons Co’ stand, and the 


Superintendent was requs by Mr. Cannon to cut down his estimate so 

that it would conform more with the previous amount a) ted at the 

last Co. He did so, and according to his letter, w) be found on 

page 2, No. 2047, H. R., Fifty-first Congress, first session, he makes 
his revision: 

OG intl I eld Tore oor e Ueseceuscuanes 8119, 600 

en AT E ah See es LE Sole Se 135, 


The committee concurred with the revision for the field force, but in- 
the amount for office force $1,300 more than the revision, so that the 
appropriation was as follows: 


ed TETS, 
The first lost from $100 to $300 each, and the latter 3330 


and plate 5 
Wulle m 8 h as carpenters, got an increase, but this 
© more common such as n an u 
can be accounted for and developed in an indes eee 
The Superintendent of the Coast Survey sho be called upon to furnish 
a list of all those who had their salaries increased, to what amount, and in 


were employed. Also a list of those whose salaries were 

„to what amount, and in what capacity they were employed dur- 
ing the year 1890. Also what were rendered by C. S. Pierce, and what 
amount was him from August, 1889, to the time he ed. Alsoa full 
list of the tants, subassistants, and aids, with the amount paid them for 
the year 1891. 

Mr. ENLOE. Now, Mr. Speaker, it will be observed from the 
8 of that statement that what I said is true, that they cut 
down the wages of the laboring men of the Bureau and increased 
the wages of those who are already occupying preferred positions. 


what ca ty th 
8 


Now, I say this: the effect of that was that four or five plate 
printers who were employed in the Bureau were compelled to re- 
sign their positions in that Bureau, and they went over to the 
Bureau of ving and Printing, where they received better 
compensation. The result of that was that the Chief of the Bu- 
reau was compelled to come back at the next session of ray, Are 
and ask for eight additional men to do this plate work, and the 
result of that has been that it has been done at a greater cost 
than it was before these men were forced out of the office by cut- 
ting down their salaries. 

Now, as to why their salaries were cut down, I do not know; 
but it is a curious circumstance that the cut embraced the men 
who testified in a former investigation and helped to expose the 
corrupt ring that existed in that Bureau, and it looks to me as 
if it were meant as punishment for giving testimony. As I stated, 
it drove men out of the Bureau who went to the Bureau of En- 
graving and Printing where they got better wages than they 
were before receiving, showing thatthey had been discriminated 

t 


I will state another thing. Iam informed that, although in 
the appropriation there was an allowance made for an engineer, 
yet no engineer was appointed, but the money was taken and 
applied to other purposes though Con had ven it for the 
express purpose of furnis' an e ee to look after the Bu- 
reau. I am informed that there was no such employé in that 
Bureau as an engineer unless he has has recently been a 
pointed; that the money was takenand applied, I suppose, to suit 
the views of the Superintendent of that ema 

Now, I want to say another thing, as the gentleman from Ohio 
has pressed it on me, that the pressure brought to bear on me to 
prevent me from calling for this information is to my mind a 
good reason why I should ask for it; and if we find that there is 
an g wrong there I want it made public. 

r. BOUTE . Ithink the gentleman ought to be a little 
more specific. It is a very peculiar thing or a member of the 
House to make general sweeping accusa: of that kind. Do 
yon mean by that a member of the House, a pension attorney, or 
who? 

Mr. ENLOE. I do not mean the gentleman from Maine. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I am satisfied you do not; but you should 
make it more specific. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I decline to yield to the gentle- 
man from Maine. I do not want to have any conversation with 
him this morning. hter.] 

I now yield to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT]. 

The SPEAKER. How much time? 

Mr. ENLOE. Five minutes. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Speaker, it seems to me that this is a very 
simple matter. It is a resolution of inquiry of the Secretary of 
the Treasury, saag a list of those employés in the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, in 1890, who had their salaries increased, from 
what amount to what amount, and in what capacity they were 
employed; also a list of all those whose salaries were decreased, 
from what amount to what amount, and in what go they 
were employed, during the year 1890; also a list of all those who 
resigned or were dismissed gurine the year 1890, in what capacity 
they were employed, and the salaries they received, and what 
salaries were paid their successors. 

There is no reflection on any human being on the face of the 
earth in this resolution. There isa call for information by the 
House of 1 on the Secretary of the Treasury in 
relation to the expenditure of funds in the Coast and Geodetic 
Survey; and that is not an unreasonable thing for the House to 
want to know. 
` If ter obtaining it the information shall disclose that there 
has been no improper, indiscreet distribution of this fund in the 
matter of salaries, who is it who does not want to know it? I 
trust that there is no gentleman on either side of the House who 
would make the slightest objection. I take it for granted that 
the very nature of the resolution itself is perhaps the occasion 
why the committee has not seen fit to act upon it at all. If it 

been a matter of 5 it would likely have gathered 
the committee together. As it is, it seems to have been referred 
to a committee, simply because the rules of the House require 
it. There is nothing in the nature of the resolution that re- 
quires much deliberation. Any gentleman, I think, on the face 
of the paper, would be content to say that that inquiry shall be 
made. at is all there is in it. 

Mr. BRICKNER. Will the gentleman allow me to make an 
3 to the House? 

he SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield to the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. ENLOE. Ido. 

Mr. BRICKNER. Mr. Speaker, I will explain the matter. 
The Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury Department 
received that resolution, and notices were sent out for a meeting 
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of the committee to consider it. No quorum came; therefore, no 
action could be taken. 3 

Mr. ENLOE. I wish to say to the gentleman from Wisconsin 
pe . BRICKNER], the chairman of the committee, that there has 

n handed to me a formulated set of charges relating to the 

administration of that Bureau, coming, as I from a repu- 
table source, and which I commend to the attention of him and 
his committee. Iwill hand this to him and ask him to permit 
the gentlemen making charges to come before his committee 
with their evidence so thatit may be ascertained whether there 
is anything in that Bureau that needs to be inquired into. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the adoption of 
the resolution. 

The previous question wasordered, and under operation thereof 
the resolution was ad 


On motion of Mr. LOE, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 
QUESTION OF PRIVILEGE ON REMARKS OF REPRESENTATIVE 


WALKER. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a priv- 
ileged report from the Committee on Printing; itis a matter af- 
fecting the privileges of the House. 

The SPE . The gentleman from Tennessee, chairman 
of the Committee on Printing, submits a privileged report, which 
will be read. È 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. RICHARDSON, from the Committee on Printing, sub- 
mitted the following report: 

The committee have considered the matters referred to them by the reso- 
lution of Mr. M of Tennessee, by the House on March the18th, 
instant. The resolution is as follows: 


“Resolved, That the parts and pages of the RECORD included in the motion 
Massachusetts : Be with 


KER, 

a h ted in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of March the 17th, a = 
tion of w e 

estion in this case has been raised by motion made by Mr. WILLIAMS of 
Nassachusetts on March the 18th. This motion was tostrike out of the REC- 
ORD certain portions of the speech of Mr. WALKER indicated in the motion. 
The resolution above quoted was adopted by the House as a substitute for 
the motion tostrike out by Mr. WILLIAMS, 

The Committee on Printing invited the gentlemen named, Mr. WALKER and 
Mr. WILLIAMS, to come before them. They each ap and were given 
full h by the committee. The portion of the 5) which is uded 
in the motion to strike out" covers a little more t five columns of the 
RECORD, in the speech of Mr. WALKER. It is not claimed that the words in- 
cluded in the motion were spoken at all in the House, but under what is known 
as leave to print they were inserted as the concluding portion of the speech 
which was actually delivered by him on the floor. 

This fact a in the portion of the speech covered by the motion. By 
thet thes meee oe eal withthe Cony of — ro or — 

t com: 15 0 e duty o 8 ting 
first, Whether or not the privile: of the House have been vio tedinthe pu 1 
lication made by the member from Massachusetts in the RECORD;” second, 
“whether or not thereof should be expunged from the Recorp;" 
and, third, “ what, if any, other action should be taken by the House in the 


The committee have 8 gone over the publication as it a 
in the RECORD. They that it isa delicate duty imposed u 
The Constitution of the United States guarantees to members o 
freedom of debate. This freedom, however, as has been 
that of civil liberty, is held under well-reco; 
rules of procedure and parliamen law which are founded in reason an 
experience, and are absolutely essential to the orderly conduct of 
ness. This willnot becontroverted by any one. In 
parliamentary podien; it is essential that there should be rules to 
conduct and speech of members, to the end that business may be done in an 
Raser r tail the particular porti t the printed speech 
efore no e e par ons o; to 
which ons have been taken, and w. it is alleged are in violation of 
the privileges of the House, the committee deem it proper to make reference 
to certain principles of parliamentary law, and usages which it is thought 
have always obtained and been observed in en grode; 

In clause 1, Rule XIV of the House, itis provided that a member, on be- 
ing 8 may address the House from any place on the floor or from 
the Clerk's desk, and shall confine himself to the question under debate, 
avoiding personalities.” In the Manual and st of the Rules of the House, 
on page 130, the first session of the Fifty-first Congress, the following will be 
found as a part of Jefferson's Manual. 

No person, in speaking, is to mention a member 3 his name. 
but describe him by his seat in the House, or who spoke last, or on the other 
side of the question,” etc., citing authorities; ‘“‘nor to digress from th 
ter to fall upon the person (citing authorities) b; 
or unmannerly words against a partic’ member.” 


bated in strong terms; but to arraign the motives of those who proponas to 


ars 


e mat- 


reviling, nipping, 


be hen 
h co of the House 
which os them to print in the RECORD n delivered 
on the floor by them. 


„it is, to say the least of it, more manly and 
tion to utter harsh and severe words when 


ing him, than it is to do so ina cool and deliberate manner when off the floor 

and not in debate, which are to be handed to the printer for publication. 
In the one case the fellow member assailed can meet word with word and 

at aa OPPE anity to defend himself before the same audience, while in 
e other 


the 
gers from Massachusetts, and which it is claimed are in violation of 
he 3 ofthe House. Very near to the bemnos of the remarks in- 
serted er the leave to print there appears the following in capital 
letters, and as a caption or for what was to follow, namely: 
“HOT SHOT FOR MUGWUMPS—HOAR AND WILLIAMS SHOWN UP—WILLIAMS'S 
Before — further reese t that the gentl tro 
ore er, it ma; proper to say e gentleman from 
Massachusetts insisted upon the r of the House, when the motion to ex- 
clude his remarks in this case was pending, and again when he appeared 
before your committee, that the heed Seg words were inserted in his speech 
without his knowledge or consent; they were placed there by his clerk 
in pre ng his remarks for 3 elsewhere, and that it was not in- 
tended by either himself or his clerk that they were to form a part of his 
speech as it was to a r in the RD. 
This the committee ‘ve to be true. It is further true, however, that 


in 
several p but that he did not erase the words quoted, Hot shot for 
Mugwumps,” ete. 


Corrections arene in the next sentence but one to those words. Itmay be 
just to the gentleman to say that he asserted on the floor of the House when 
the motion was pen in this case, and again before the committee, that 
he did not know that he could erase those words. 

This revision by him was made on the 3 the 18th instant, or the 
RECORD containing the revised s; was sent t mo him to the 
Prin Office. Soon after the House was called to order on the 18th, and 
after the motion was made to strike his remarks from the RECORD, the gen- 
tleman sent a second revision of his remarks to the Prin Q. which 
contained a le correction, namely, to strike out the wo: which have 
pers quoted. This copy containing said correctionis also before the commit- 


It appears that but for the motion “to stuike out,“ as hereinbefore stated, 
the words indicated would have appeared in remar) 


t 
cluding these wo; for insertion in that edition. The tle man conceded 
before the committee that that caption was improper and should be excluded. 
Near to the beginning of the remarks which are objected to, the tleman, 
referring as is shown to his Democratic colleagues from his State, uses the 
anguage: 


follo 1 

“Mr.C never before was such a spectacle presented on the floor of 
this House as is presented Ran wumps who claim to for the Demo- 
crats from New England. ey declare, in terms that can not be misunder- 
stood or explained away, that each one of them, excepting O'NEIL of Mas- 

This lang 8 — — e oe frana to point out 

guage early un: entary. unnecessary ou 
F the words are unparliamen and in vio- 
lation of the rules. the next sentence, referring to the ac taken by 
the Committee on Rules providing for the consideration of the bill for free 
e of silver, he uses the following language: 

“Tt looks to me as though the order now before us was passed by the Com- 
ag on. Rules for the sole purpose of providing the means of continuing 

e fraud.” 

Again he uses the following 1: „referring to his same Democratic 
colleagues: Never was a more conclusive confession made by any body of 
men that what I have said is true than that made by the Mugwumps, and 
also that they hold their seats in this House by deceiving their constituents,” 


etc. 
of his same coll es, he uses the followin language, and 
charges them with the cheating deception: “The constituents of these 
men now know that they were thoroughly cheated and deceived,” etc. 

Again he uses the follo 1 as applicable to two colleagues: 
“This fact is 5 conspicuous in the case of the two Massachusetts 
~ ao bo themselves by an oath, in order to secure their seats 

„nete. 
A the following appears: 
The flower and flavor of what Boston 


Mugwum litics is most conspicu- 
ous for is high in Ae 


tellectual culture and the lack of commonsense and accu- 
racy ofstatement. Belo: to the Democratic party is the fad with Bosto) 
nice young men, not for ? ple. 

to officer colored soldiers ſn the late unpleasantness." 
in Boston clubs unless they talk free 
tles. And what do these 5 ask the 3 in the House to 
do? Stripped ofall subter: oss, revealed in its native ugliness, 
what is it? They ask the Republicans in this House to assist them to pe: 
trate a fraud a second time. They ask us to assist them in again 8 
their constituents, not only that they may again eheat the voter out of a true 
expression of his wishes on the co question, but that DAVID BENNETT 
HILL may be seated in the Presidentialchair toapprove a bill for the free 

silver passed rd 


coinage of by the Fifty-third Congress.” 
S further of his Gye Sr he says: 
The M ps ask us Republicans to certify as truth what we know and 


ugwum: 
they know to be a lie,“ etc. 
And: 


“Here it is, a plump and square admission of duplicity by this e of 


Puritan John Harvard. It says in effect; If we do not continue to cheat the 
people of New England and the country and put off the free-coinage bill until 
we can elect DAVE HILL we shall not get DAVE HILL into the dential 


chair, and we shall not get free coinage of siiver, and we Mugwumps shall 
not get back to the Fifty-third Co: ie 

When before the committee the gentleman stated that he meant the words 

t quoted, to wit: “Here it is; a plump and square admission of 9 
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effigy of Puritan John Harvard,” for and to be applied to 
league, Mr. SHERMAN HOAR. The gentleman applies the title “‘Mugwump”’ 
to his Democratic colleagues from Massachusetts at least fourteen times in 


his psec remarks. At one place in his remarks he assails the Speaker of 
the House, accuses him of vio! what he terms precedents in order to 
snub members, and ascribes to him per motives in appointing a com- 
mittee of the House, as the following quotation shows: 

“The Speaker very properly, to carry out his views, made up the Coinage 


Committee of this Congress by putting the most determined fighter for free 
coinage among the Democrats next to Mr. MILLS, at the head of the 
Committee, and violated all precedents to snub the Republican rak in 


House for its devotion to sound mon pu the most 

there was in the li 8 Repu 
Republicans on that committee to 

5 on that question on the floor of the House.” 

e members of the coérdinate ive branch by mentioning 

them by nameina or common way, as shown ina mpeg J e per 

and bined ry 1 them with the effort to control the legislation o © House 

through its er, as shown by the following language: 

“I consider it one of the highest compliments I have received since I be- 
gan a gd ae here that the head of the silver interest in Washington, the 
venerable patriarch Senator from Nevada, should reveal the fact that he 
th it necessary to assist in the councils of the Democratic party, and 
a 555 Speaker CRISP not to reappoint me to a place on the 

It is unparliamentary for members of the House to use language in debate 
of and con members of the codrdinate legislative branch, in their of- 

1 e tha 
ficial and legislative capacity, calculated to give ground of complaint to that 
Branch. On this point the committee quote the following from Jefferson's 
Manual, page 132, second session, Fiftieth Congress, which is taken by the 
ae from 3d Hatsel, page 51, an eminent authority on parliamentary 


W. 

Neither House can exereise any authority over a member or officer ot the 

other, but should complain to the House of which he is, and leave the pun- 

ishment tothem. Where the complaint is of werds fully spoken 

a member of another House, it is difficult to obtain punishment, because 

of the rules necessary to be observed (as to the immediate noting 
down of the . ) for the security of members. 

“Therefore it is the duty of the House, and more particularly of the Speaker, 
to interfere immediately, and not to permit expressions to go unnoticed 
which may give a ground of complaint to the other House, and introduce 

and mutual accusations between the two Houses, which can 
be termjnated without difficulty and disorder.” (3 Hats., 51.) 

The committee are of the opinion that the foregoing excerpts from said 
remarks (and they are not that could be taken) are unparliamentary, 
and are in violation of the privileges of the House. The attention of the 
gentleman while he was before the committee was called to all of these pas- 
sages. Hestated there that he stood by the speech word for word, except 
as to headlines, or caption,” hereinbefore quoted. saying that he justified 
2 in, ting the remarks unđer the custom and usage prevailing in 

e House. 

The committee are of the opinion that all ot said unparliamentary 
or remarks should be expunged from thi t RECO: 
sentences and unparliamentary 
the committee do not believe that they can be expunged and leave any re- 
mainder of that portion of his remarks where they appear that would be in- 
telligible, They are therefore of the opinion that it will be necessary to 
pe bs much of the remarks of the gentleman as include or cover these 
unpar entary ons or words. They do not recommend that any 
further action be in the premises, except that the House express its 
condemnation of the violation of its rules by the gentleman from Massachu- 


i; . 5 mes in their official 8 
ereby expresses its disapproval of the unparliamentary 

Hon. JOSEPH H. WALKER, a N from the Stateot usetts, 
in that portion of his speech ted in the RECORD on the 17th instant, but 
which was not delivered on the floor. And considering it impracticable to 
separate the unparliamen portions of said speech from such parts thereof 
as — 7 be spar nena ar A erefore, 

Beit Ju: resolved, t the Public Printer is directed to exclude from 
the permanent CONGRESSIONAL RECORD all of that portion of his h be- 
ginning with the words Hot shot for Mugwum HOAR and WILLIAMS 
shown up.“ etc., R Te plee Kadera RECORD down to and including the 
paragraph on page „Which closes with the words but the earmarks are 
on it,” near the bottom of the first column on said page 2261. 


Mr. WALKER (when the Clerk had read the extract referring 
to the Speaker’s appointments upon the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures) interrupted the reading, and said: I be- 
lieve I used the words“ very properly.” I did not notice that 
thosa words were read by the Clerk. I found no fault with those 
appointments. 

The SPEAKER. When the reading of the reportis finished, 
the Chair will recognize the gentleman. 

The Clerk resumed and concluded the reading. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. S. er, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. If the previous question should now be ordered on this 
resolution—— 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The oS Ad question! 

Mr. RICHARDSON. ill there be thirty minutes for de- 
bate? -° 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] what he proposes to do with this 
report. Surely he does not propose to ask the House to proceed 
to act upon a sweeping condemnation of that character on the 
mere reading of the document at the desk? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Iobject to any debate on the resolution 
unless debate—— 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Iam asking for information. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I want to say this: I do not object to 
reasonable debate; and I want to move the previous question if 
the Chair rules that, should the demand for the previous ques- 
tion be sustained, there will be thirty minutes allowed for debate 
on the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that ordinarily the 
reading of a report is in the nature of debate. 

Mr. RIC DSON. Then if the Chair holds that debate has 
already been had upon the resolution—that is to say, the readin 
of the report being held to be debate—the ordering of the previ- 
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ous question would, of course, cut off further debate, and I donot 
care to do that. Now, in reply to the inquiry of the gentleman 
from Maine 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I want to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I will answer any question the gentle- 
man may ask. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Of course the gentleman recognizes pon 
fectly well that this is an extraordinary document; I think it is 
without a parallel. I want to ask the gentleman in all good 
faith whether upon the mere reading of that report, and the cita- 
tion through the lips of the Clerk of language which is alleged 
to be unparliamentary, the House at this time, without any op- 
portunity to read that report, without any opportunity to exam- 
ine and consider the language, is in a position to render such a 
verdict upon the liamentary character of that language as 
would be of a dignified character and satisfactory to reflect upon 
afterward? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Inreply tothe ing of the gentleman 
from Maine I wish only to say that I imagine the gentleman has 
read the remarks of the gentleman from Massachusetts of which 
complaint has been made, because attention has been called to 
those remarks heretofore; and the mere reading of them I think 
must satisfy him or any other gentleman that they are un- 
parliamentary. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. But, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I am not here, however, for the pur- 
pose of asking the House to take any precipitate action in this 
matter. The only reason why I preferred to have a vote on the 
resolution this 1 this: The permanent RECORD should 
go to press to-day; it should have 4 to press on Saturday; it 
has been withheld by order of the Committee on Printing in or- 
der that it may be ascertained whether the remarks of the gen- 
tleman from 3 as printed in the daily RECORD of the 
17th should be inserted in the permanent or bound copy of the 
RECORD. 

If the RECORD were made up with those remarks included, it 
would of course be unn and useless to pass a resolution 
to exclude them; therefore the publication has been delayed thus 
far. The Public Printer, however, desires to go forward with 
the work of the Printing Office—to make up the RECORD in per- 
manent form. For this reason it is necessary to act promptly on 
this matter. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Now, Mr. Speaker 

Mr. RICHARDSON. But if gentlemen desire it, I have no 
Se er to having this report printed in the Recorp, to be 
called Ea morning. 

Mr. BURROWS. That would be the proper thing to do, it 
seems to me. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Then, without entering on a debate 
OW — 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I simply want the gentleman to show to a 
colleague on this floor, the Representative of a Congressional dis- 
trict, the courtesy which the situation requires. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I decline to yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BURROWS. I think it will be on all sides that 
it is better to have the report printed in the RECORD before we 
act upon it. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I ask unanimous consent that this re- 
port be printed in the RECORD, to be called up to-morrow or on 
some future day when it may suit the convenience of the House. 

Mr. BURROWS, Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa, and others. All 
right; that is satisfactory. 

TheSPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unan- 
imous consent that this report be > priiiteg in the RECORD, and 
that the matter go over to be call sp òn some future day. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Iwill only add that thisis a unanimous 
report of the committee. 

eSPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Tennessee, and it is so ordered. 


ARMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union to further consider general appropriation bills. 

The motion was agread to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. WILSON of West Virginia in the chair. 

TheCHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the title of the unfin- 
ished business. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill R. 6923) making appro: tions for the support of the Army for 
the fi year ending June 30, 1 and for other purposes. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, on the former considera- 
tion of this bill the item on 23, embraced in lines 13, 14, and 
15, was passed over info y. I desire now to recur to that page 
and move to strike out those lines. ‘ 
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Mr. DINGLEY. What is the item? 

The CHAIRMAN. The lines will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For pay of a clerk attendant on the collection and classification of military 
information, $1,500. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the amendment 
roposed by the gentleman from Ohio will be agreed to. The 
Chair hears none. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I send the follow- 
ing amendment to the desk, made necessary by the adoption of 
the amendment just read. 

Mr. HO. Idid not hear the announcement of the Chair. 
There was no question submitted to the committee, as far as I 
heard, on the amendment. I hope the gentleman from Ohio will 
state the purpose of the amendment, and whether he intends to 
insert this item somewhere else. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That is the purpose, as I stated at the 
time that this item was passed over. : 

The gentleman from Indiana asks that I shall state the object 
of this motion which I have made by instruction of the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs. This item has been included in former 
bills, on 8, under the head of miscellaneous. It is for the pa 
of a clerk attendant on the collection and classification of - 
tary information. When the bill was considered the committee 
were of the impression that this duty devolved upon the Signal 
Corps; and with that impression thought that clerk should 
be p under that head. Upon further consideration of the 
matter, before the bill was taken up, the committee came toa 
different conclusion, for the reason t they received informa- 
tion from the Secre of War that this Bureau of Information 
had never been under the charge of the Signal Corps, but that it 
had been under other corps of the War Department. And since 
that time the committee have received communications from the 
3 War upon the subject, which I will ask the Clerk to 
read in this connection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WAR DEPARTMENT, March 8, 1892. 


To CHAIRMAN COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS:] 

After careful consideration of the subject I am of o; jon that the law of 
October 1, 1890, the Signal does not that with 
the duties heretofore performed by the information division. Itherefore re- 
spect: uest that the item appropria for the pay of a clerk attend- 
ant on the collection and classification of information be 
p e peng. page en aie of eee Keg that the magoo 
appropriation for the Service, page e pending nge 
as 8 in 5 from the Adjutan' ore transit by 
a 5 

S. B, ELKINS, Secretary of War. 


WAR DEPARTMENT, March 16, 1892. 
Hon. J. H. OUTHWAITE: i 


The item appropriat: for 3 of a clerk attendant on the collection 
and classification of military or mation was, at my request, restored by 
the House Military Committee to the place given it on page 106, Book of Es- 
timates, the committee having placed it under the head of Si Service. 
I wish the committee to keep item in its proper place, thus following 


former army appropriation acts. 
si S. B. ELKINS, Secretary of War. 


Mr. CRAIN of Texas. What is the motion of the gentleman? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. To strike out the words embraced in 
those lines, 13, 14, and 15, on page 23. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to quire of the gentleman from 
Ohio whether, as a matter of fact, this particular clerk has not 
heretofore been connected with the Signal Service? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. No; as a matter of fact he has been con- 
nected heretofore with the Bureau of Information, a bureau in 
the War Department, and not under the jurisdiction of the Sig- 
nal Service. . 

Mr. HOLMAN. Have you had a conference with the Chief of 
the Signal Service in reference to the matter? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The Chief of the Signal Service appeared 
before the committee and presented his views of the matter. 
His views, those of the Adjutant-General, and the Secretary of 
War were carefully considered by the committee, and it was after 
a full consideration of the claims and statements, explanations 
and orders of all three of these branches of the military service, 
that the committee concluded this was a proper thing to do; to 
strike it out here and insert it where it properly belonged. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will call the attention of the 
8 from Ohio to the fact that this amendment will ren- 

er necessary a change in the footing of this paragraph, under 
the head of Signal Service;” and if there ba no objection the fig- 
ures in line 16 will be changed from $23,500 to $22,000. to conform 
to the amendment. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I would like to inquire of the gentle- 
man in charge of this bill whether it is not his purpose, if he 
shall succeed in striking out this item, to insert it under the 
head of“ Miscellaneous“? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The item is already stricken out. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I beg pardon; I did not hear any strik- 
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ing out. There was no vote upon it. Ihave been standing here 
oe recognition to oppose the motion of the gentleman from 
0. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair stated that in the absence of 
objection the motion would be agreed to, and there was no ob- 
jection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I assure the Chair that the action of the 
Chair was not heard in this part of the Hall. 

Mr. HOUK of Ohio. I did not hear it. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I never heard that observation of the 
Chair. I was here on my feet ready to oppose the po ition. 
I trust that the Chair will put the question before the House in 
the attitude of one to be voted on. 

The CHAIRMAN. In view of the fact that the announcement 
of the Chair was not heard, the Chair will consider the matter as 
still before the committee. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Now, Mr. Chairman, I desire to sub- 
mit, in opposition to the statement made by the chairman of the 
Committee on Military Affairs, a letter from Gen. Greely on this 
subject, which is entitled to some consideration in the commit- 
tee, I think. He says: 

The Adjutant-General's t have succeeded in persuading the Mil- 
no! Be or a part of them, to take the back track and transfer the 
to-day, or whenever the Army apuropriation bil ia taken Uh f hope teat 
you will resist this by your own vote and that of your — 2 It puts this 


clerk under the chief charged by law with these duties. (See section 2, act of 
October 1, 1890, marked in — . It lett under 1 will 


see a bureau built uparo man in the next few years. He should be ap- 
propriated for me or stricken from the bill as not authorized law. Iam 
UTHWAITE, 


much interested in this matter, and have the support of Mr. 
chairman 
derstand. 


I call the attention of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OuTH- 
WAITE] to that statement. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I wish to explain my position in reply to 
what the Chief Signal Officer says in his note, near the conclu- 
sion. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I was going to say, in justice to the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE], that when I submitted 
this matter to him he said that originally he had been in favor 
of the proposition, but that for reasons satisfactory to him he 
had Sgr a his position. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Changed my . my judgment. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I say I intended, in justice to the gen- 
tleman, to say that. I know nothing about this matter, and I 


of the Military Committee, who has been overruled on it, as I un- 


simply present the views of Gen. Greely to the committee. 
I , however, a point of order lies t this proposition. 
I think it is legislation that is not author by the rules of the 


House; and before a vote is taken upon the proposition of the 
e from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] I make the point of or- 

er against this item, and insist that the burden of proof is upon 
the chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs to show that 
there is aretrenchment of expenditures, if it be true, as I assume, 
that this is new legislation. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Let me ask the gentleman from Texas if 
he is not willing to withhold the point of order, and to make it 
against the insertion of the item at the other place, and not to 
make it against the striking out here; because striking out the 
item here is in the direction of retrenchment. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. But Ihave the right to make the point 
of order before the gentleman’s motion is considered. I made 
the point against the striking out; butif it suits the gentleman 
better to have it made against the other, I do not object. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the point of order withdrawn? 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Pro tempore. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It is withheld. 


[Mr. WHEELER of Alabama withholds his remarks for re- 
vision. See Appendix.] 


Mr. BOWERS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to read to the House 
the law 1 October 1, 1890, section 2, which defines the 
military duties of the Signal Corps of the Army: 


Sec. 2. That the Chief S Officer shall have charge, under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War, of all military signal duties, and of books, 
papers, and devices connected therewith, including telephone apparatus 
and the necessary meteorological instruments for use on target ranges, an 
other military uses; the construction, repair, and operation of military tel- 
egraph tines, and the duty of collecting and transmitting information for the 
Army by telegraph or otherwise, and all other duties usually 3 — 


military signaling: and the operation of said corps shall be confin 
strictly tary matters, 


That includes the whole business. 

Now, sir, this clerk is under the direction of the Secretary of 
War, whether he is put in the Signal Service or in the other 1 

It seems to me that in this matter there is a little bit of differ- 
ence between the Adjutant-General’s Office and the Signal Bu- 
reau. That is about all; and this is in the line of the Signal Serv- 
ice Bureau. Now, I will read you just a word or two from the 
reportof the Signal Service Officer in regard to this clerk’s duties, 
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and especially in reply to the remarks that it was necessary to 
have a man who was qualified especially for this business to col- 
late and arrange this information and transmit it. 

He says: 

e eee ped gaps an immense amount of climatic data has 
been put into a permanent and accessible form during the past year. Such 
a number of publications have been rendered possible only by the systematic 

ment of meteorological data during the past four years, whereby 
over t hundred and fifty thousand scattered and ble forms have 
not only been accumulated in from the Smithsonian Institution and 
from the S n-General’s ice, but such reports have been arranged, 
bound, and indexed, so that any report is instantly accessible. This enor- 
mous task has been completed only within the year, and its completion and 
su! uent compilations have been ible only by Lieut, Glassford’s active 
and intell t action, and especially by the assiduous attention and unre- 
mitting labor of Mr. A. J, Henry, chief clerk of the data division, whose 
aj cation in this direction has been so great as to cause the Chief Signal 

r at times to urge upon him a relaxation in his unceasing efforts. 


Gentlemen, if you will read the section of the bill as it was 
first printed, it shows the necessity of appointing this clerk in con- 
nection with that division; and you will see that he is the proper 
officer for it. I hope this section will stand, and that the amend- 
ment will not be adopted. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Ohio, to strike out the lines which will be re- 
ported by the Clerk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For pay of a clerk attendant on the collection and classification of military 
information, $1,500. 

The question was taken and the motion agreed to. 

Mr.OUTHWAITE. Now, Mr. Chairman, I submit the amend- 
ment which was sent up, changing line 16, striking out and in- 
serting the words necessary to make it conform to the amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. In the absence of objection, the change 
asked for by the gentleman from Ohio will be made so as to con- 
form with the amendment already agreed to. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I withdraw my point of order. 

There was no objection, and the change was ordered. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On 8, after line 10, insert the following: 


For pay of a clerk attendant on the collection and classification of mili- 
m this 


tary information, 81.500.“ 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, I wish to say awordu 
subject. My friend from Ohio can see very clearly that duty 
can be very well performed by an officer of the Army who could 
be detailed for that purpose. There seems to be no reason why 
a civilian should be employed when the duty can be so well per- 
formed by an army officer. I hope he will not insist upon it. 

Mr. OUTHW TE. Ido insist, because I can not see what 
the gentleman from Indiana can see in this connection. This 
bureau of information, organized by the Secre of War, has 
3 three or more officers of the Army detailed to work upon 
it. is clerk is necessary, because this information which the 
bureau collects comes from all quarters of the globe. It is in- 
formation relative to the organization of armies in every coun- 
bat ae it comes in different languages. 

is clerk is supposed and expected to be a master of three or 
four or more of these languages, so as to be able to translate and 
collate this information. For this reason the appropriation has 
been made heretofore, and on the same ground I urge the adoption 
of the amendment. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I now offer, by direction of the commit- 
tee, the following amendment: — 

In line 12, page 9, strike out the word one and insert in lieu thereof the 
word “three;” and in line 13 strike out “five hundred.” 

This amendment is made necessary in consequence of inserting 
$1,500 on page 8. 5 


The amendment was 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. . Chairman, by instruction of the 
committee I ask unanimous consent to offer the amendment 
which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 3, page 11 (be a portion of the text of the bill already passed 
Š uu W. “travi a t of contest” 
ShaTlaser'Gaveliag (o ana trom pies Ofcom T S Pcs 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. This amendment is in the interest of 
economy. Under the bill as printed men selected to contest 
for places or prizes in the department, division, and Army rifle 
competitions would be allowed commutation while at such places 
of contest, as well as while traveling to and from them. ere- 
tofore there has been no such provision; but a clause to this effect 
was inserted in the estimates and was overlooked by the com- 
mittee. The intention of the amendment is that these men shall 
be paid commutation only while going to or returning from such 
contests, the understanding being that while at the places of 
contest they are generally provided with rations in kind. 


The amendment was a to. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I now ask unanimous consent to offer an 
amendment, on page 19, to an item which was read in Committee 
of the Whole at the last sitting. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On 19, in line “ * “ n 

Be ny Sort Denn hg Pa Bg and insert “seven,” and inline 23 

Mr, OUTHWAITE. The effect of this amendment is to in- 
crease the 8 for the Army Medical Museum from 
85,000 to 87,000. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ot course, this amendment is subject to a sin - 
gle objection. P 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Yes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Now, on page 22, in lines 14 to 17, there is a 
provision which I wish to move to strike out. I hope, if the gen- 
tleman is going back in the bill to make amendments, he will al- 
low me to make that motion. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The question at present to be disposed 
of is this amendment; and I do not see any reason why the pro- 
vision to which the gentleman from Indiana calls my attention 
should have any connection with it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It has none whatever, except that the gentle- 
man is now proposing to go back in the consideration of the bill 
by ous consent, 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I ask unanimous consent to do so in order 
to fulfill the wishes of the committee. 8 

ak HOLMAN. Iwill ask similar unanimous consent in a mo- 
men 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 

entleman from Ohio that the committee return to page 19, lines 

2 and 23, for the pw of considering an amendment? The 
Chair hears none. e question is now upon the adoption of the 
amendment which has been read. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. [I now ask that the Clerk read that por- 
tion of the bill on page 11 which was passed over, relating to the 
Quartermaster’s Department. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Task unanimous consent to go back to the 
provision on pago 22, in regard to purchases without advertising. 

Mr. OUT: AITE. t portion of the bill having been 
passed over 

Mr. HOLMAN. Iam aware of that, but I am asking unani- 
mous consent to go back. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I must interpose an objection. 

ial HOLMAN. The gentleman is not acting very courte- 
ously. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Itis not a question of courtesy; it isa 
question of business. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I know it is a question of business. The 
War Department has been try for twenty roe to get that 

rovision inserted in the law, and the House uniformly re- 
fosd to agree to it. Such a provision opens a wide door, I think, 
for improper action on the part of the Quartermaster or Com- 
missary Department. 

The CHAIRMAN. As the Chair understands, objection is 
made to the request of the gentleman from epg r. HOL- 
MAN]. The Clerk will now read the portion of the bill which 
was passed over in Committee of the ole the other day. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


QUARTERMASTER’S DEPARTMENT. 


Regular supplies: For the regular supplies of the Quartermaster’s Depart- 
ment, consis of stoves and heating rpg and repair and maintenance 
of the same, for heating offices, hospitals, and barracks and quarters; of 
ranges and stoves and appliances for cooking and food; of fuel and 

‘hts for enlisted men, „ hospitals, storehouses, and offices, and for 
for the necessary ͤ wextoonka paper ent A AAS tor ter bees 
or the necessary T paper, an ipments for the 
schools and libraries; for the tableware mess Tur Aer for kitchens and 
mess halls, each and all for the enlisted men of the Army; of forage in kind 
for the horses, mules, and oxen of the Quartermaster’s Department at the sev- 
eral posts and stations and with the armies in the field, including its care and 
protection; for the horses of the several regiments of cavalry, the batteries of 
artillery, and such companies of infantry, members of the hospital and 
be mounted, and for the authorized number of officers’ 


scouts as ma orses, 
inclu ding for the animals; of straw for soldiers' bedding; and of sta- 
tionery, including blank books for the Quartermaster's ent, certifi- 


cates for sored Bry soldiers, blank forms for the Pay and Quartermaster's 
Departments, and for printing division and department orders and reports, 
$2,600,000: Provided, That no part of this appropriation shall be expended on 
printing unless the same be done by contract, after due notice and com- 
petition, except in such case as the emergency will not admit of the giving 
notice for competition: Provided further, That after advertisement all the 
supplies for the use of the various departments and posts of the Army shall 
be purchased where the same can be purchased the cheapest, quality and cost 
of tr: rtation considered: And provided further, That hereafter no money 
appropriated for the support of the Army shall be expended for post gardens 
or canteens. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Lam instructed by the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs to offer the following amendment, the pu being 
to reduce this item $25,000, and add it to the next item, under the 
head of ‘* Incidental expenses.” 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
On page 12, lines 8 and 9, strike out the words “ six hundred thousand dol- 
lars and insert “five hundred and seventy-five thousand dollars.“ 


The amendment was adopted. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
INCIDENTAL EXPENSES. 

For e; cost of tel on official business received and sent by of- 
ficers e e explored on extra duty under the 
direction of the Quartermaster’s Department the erection of barracks, 
quarters, and storehouses, in the construction of roads, and other constant 
labor for periods of not less than ten days, and as clerks for post quarter- 
Masters at military posts; for of expresses to and from fron- 

ts and in ‘Nett of escorts to paymasters and other dis- 
officers, to trains, where military escorts can not be furnished; 
89 of the interment of officers killed in action or who die when on duty 
in the field or at ee posts or on the frontiers or when trave under 
orders, and of no: oned officers and soldiers; authorized office fur- 
ter’s Department, includ: the 

terpreters, spies, 


sation of clerks 
and other — to the officers of the 
the apprehension, securing, and deliver 


several ents of cavalry, the batteries of light artillery, and such com- 
panies of try, members of the Hospital and scouts as may be 
moun and for the trains, t, hire of veterinary purchase of 


expend: 
the movement and operation of the Army and 
at mili — 


be shall be set aside for the 
as necessary, se e for paymen 
enlisted men on extra duty at constant labor of not less than ten s inthe 


Departmen such t shall be e at an 
greater rate per. day than is Axed by law fort e class of persons 3 
at the work done therein. 

Mr, OUTHWAITE. Iam directed by the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs to offer this amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On 14, strike out of line 1 the word twenty-Hve“ and insert the 
word Pity.” 

The amendment was adopted. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purchase of horses for the cavalry and „and for the Indian 
scouts, and for such infantry and members of the ae 1 Co as may be 
mounted, and the expenses: incident thereto, $135, Provided, That the 


be paid op ae horses eS oo by rage ane com 
partment, all under the direction and authority of the tary of War. 

Mr. HULL. I call the attention of the Clerk to the fact that 
in line 11 of the clause just read the colon is placed after the 
word “expenses.” It should be after the word“ dollars,“ in line 
12. Itis simply a matter of punctuation. 

The CHA AN. The correction will be made. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. Chairman, is there an amend- 
ment pending? 

The CH. AN. There is not. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. I move to strike out the last word in 
that section in order to make an inquiry of the chairman of the 
committee. Iam informed that of the Indians who were removed 
from Arizona with Geronimo and imprisoned somewhere in the 
South many of them have been enlisted in the regular Army. I 
would like to ask if there is any authority of law which provides 
for their enlistment in the Ayi 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. As I understand it, there is authority of 
law for the enlistment of Indians as scouts; at any rate there is 
a provision in the appropriation bill of last year for the purchase 
of horses for Indian scouts, and there is another provision which 

the right of the Secre of War to enlist them in 
the Army indirectly. There is no t authorization of law, 
but the provision is sufficient to authorize their enlistment. 

Mr.SMITH of Arizona. Mr.Charman, I fail to find any war- 
rant or authority of law for the enlistment of Indians in the reg- 
ular Army. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If the gentleman from Arizona will yield to 
me for a moment, I wish to reserve a point of order against that 
provision, if there be such in the bill. I would like to ask the 
chairman of the committee if there is a provision authorizing the 
enlistment of Indians? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. There is no provision in this bill directly 
authorizing the enlistment of Indians in the regular Army, but 
there is a provision for the furnishing of horses to Indian scouts. 

Mr. TH of Arizona. But is there notan appropriation to 
pay Indians enlisted in the regular Army? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. If there is such a provision it is not in 
express terms, but in the general terms of the bill which pro- 
ide es for the payment of enlisted men without regard to their 
color. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not know 
as to the other conditions, but at some appropriate point in the 
bill, if I can find one, I propose to move an amendment to strike 
out any provision which authorizes to pay an Apache Indian en- 


listed in the re, 
negroes and, as a contradistinction, white people to be enlis 
in the Army; but there is no provision of law except that assumed, 


Army. Thereis a provision of law allow 


as I think, the Secretary of War at the time for the enlist- 
ment of Indians. 

I do not care for the others, but if a dollar of this appropriation 
is to go to the payment of an Apache Indian in order to educate 
him how to shoot at long range, in order to educate him how to 
reload a shell, to educate him in the details of our military serv- 
ice, and then after taking him from prison enlist him in the 
regular Army and let him serve his three years and go back, as 
they have been inclined to go back ever since they were trans- 

rted, to show his companions in the mountains what he learned 
in the regular Army and how they may best apply that knowl- 
edge to the destruction of their white neighbors, [shall certainly 
protest against it. Ido not believe that a dollar of this appro- 
priation ought to go to an Indian enlisted in the regular Army 
who takes his position in the ranks with the other soldiers, for 
reasons which are obvious to everybody. Theyare not qualified 
to associate with them in discipline, in cleanliness, in decency, 
or in anything else. 

I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

rtation: For transportation of the Army,incl 


Army nding, baggage ot 
the ee ed when moving either by land or water; of supplies to the itia 
furnished by the War Department; of the necessary agents and employés; 


depots to the troops inthe field; of horse equip- 
ments and of subsistence stores from the places of purchase and from the 
places of delivery under contract to laces as the circumstances of the 
service may 1 them to be gent; of or ce, ordnance stores, and 1 
posts, end army depoter eigne whariage, tolls; andferriages: thepurchase 
army ; ts, W. ‘age, and fe: the pu 

ack animals harness, and the ase and repair 


enlisted men driving teams, repairing means of 
on, and employed as train masters, and in opening roads and 
$ tation of the funds of the Army, the expenses of 
blic on the various rivers, the Gulf of Mexico, and the 
Atlantic and Pacific oceans; for 8 water and introducing same to 
buildings at such posts asfrom their situation require it to be brought froma 
distance; and for the disposal of sewage and dra 
roads and ves; for the payment of army transportation lawfully due 
such land-grant as have not received aid in Government bonds (to be 
usted in accordance with the decisions of the Supreme Court in cases de- 
cided under such land-grant acts), but in no case shall more than 50 percent 
of the full amount of service be paid; in all, $2,660,000: Provided, That such 
compensation shall be computed upon the basis of the tariff or lower special 
rates for like 8 performed for the public at large, and shall be 
accepted as in full for all demands for such service: Provided further, That 
hereafter no money appropriated for army transportation s be used in 
payment of the transportation of troops and supplies of the A: over any 
of the nonbonded lines owned, controlled, or ted by the Union Pacific 
Railway 85 (includingthe lines of the Oregon Short Line and Utah 
Northern way Company), or by the Southern Pacific Company over 
lines embraced in its Pacific system. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. Iam directed by the committee to offer 
the amendment which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I make the point of order against the 
last proviso in the raph read. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will first entertain the motion 
of the chairman of the committee to amend the text of the bill. 
The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 16, after the word service,“ in line 8, insert the following: 

* Pro d 


Jurther, That . money appro: ted by this act, 
a railroad company which has received aid 8 sof the United States, 


t 
and which obtained a tot "public land to aid in the construction of its 
railroad on condition that such railroad should be a post route and military 
road, org ore to the use of the United States for postal, military, naval, and 
all other eee Tree Eon also payee — oo 8 as Con- 
gress ma ting or C vernment transporta- 
tion, paving Rp against the United States for transportation of troops 
and munitions of war and military supplies and opony over such aided 
railroads, shall be paid out of the moneys ——— by the foregoing pro- 
vision only on the of such rate for the transportation of such troops 
and munitions of war and military supplies and prope. as the 3 
of War shall deem just and reasonable under the fore; Vision, 
rate not to exceed r cent ot the compensation for such Government 
transportation as shall at the time be charged to and paid by private parties 
to any such com for like and similar transpo: 3 umount 
5 shall be accepted as in full for all demands for such serv- 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, this amendment is vir- 
tually and substantially the provision of law contained in the bill 
of last year. It was omitted by inadvertence. My attention was 
called to the omission by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOL- 
MAN], and I called the attention of the committee to it, and they 
unanimously agreed that it should be reported tothe House. It 
is different from the | ava of last year in this, thatit reduces 
the amount to be paid to these land-grant railroads from 60 per 
cent to 50 per cent of the amount which those roads charge other 
parties or citizens generally for transportation of like classes 
of freight. It was 60 per cent in the bill of last year, and this 
provision is a still further reduction to 50 per cent. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Notwithstanding the fact that Congress has 


„and for constructing 


` 
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always possessed the power to fix the rate of compensation to be 


d to this classof 8, the power was never exercised until 

e last Congress, when a provision was inserted in nearly the 
same words as that which is now offered. I suggest to my friend 
from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] that I hope that if this amendment 
shall be adopted, as I presume it will be without objection, being 
very clearly a just measure, that he will reduce the amount of 
this appropriation from $2,750,000 to $2,720,000. I think he can 
do it with entire safety. 

The CHAIRMAN. Thequestion is on the amendment offered 
by che gentleman from Ohio, the chairman of the Committee on 

itary Affairs [Mr. OUTHWAITE]. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. The chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs tells me that this amendment has nothing todo 
with the proviso in the bill, against which I propose to the 
point of order. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It has not. 

The amendment offered by Mr. OUTHWAITE was agreed to. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Now, I hope the gentleman from Ohio will 
move to reduce the amount, as I have suggested. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The tleman from Indiana can make 
the motion, The committee have considered the matter, and I 
do not think it ought to be reduced. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I move to strike out 82,750,000 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The amount is less than that. 


660,000. 

lr, HOLMAN, I move to strike out $2,660,000 and to insert 
$2,620,000. I wish to say a word upon that subject. The esti- 
mates were manifestly made up on the supposition that inasmuch 
as the provision which has just been adopted only applied to last 
year, being an express limitation upon the appropriation of the 
money of that year, it could not be regarded as the law except 
for this current year. Now, the amendment just offered makes 
this a permanent provision, and it will very largely reduce the 
cost of army ti rtation. This provision appie tothe North- 
ern Pacific road, the Atlantic and Pacific, the Texas Pacific, and 
all of the branches aided by the Government in their construc- 
tion. 


It isnow 


This item of transportation is an enormous one. There is 
some prodigality of expenditure of money for transportation, and 
if this provision be adopted it will very mate reducs the 

rta- 


price of the cost of eee the great body o 
tion being west of the Mississippi River, covering all the roads 
Ihave named. It seems to me that it can be very safely reduced 
this $30,000. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Thechairman of the committee will ob- 
serve that there is a reduction of the bill from the amount ap- 
propriated N pe The amount appropriated for this item last 

ear was $2,750,000. The amount estimated for the year 1893 is 

2,900,000. N ow, the committee have reported abill reducing that 
amount to $2,660,000, a reduction of $90,000 below the amount ap- 

ropriated last year, and from the information we have from the 

uartermaster’s Department, we are of the opinion that no fur- 
ther reduction can safely be made, that it would create a defi- 
ciency if the amount were cut down below the amount we give 
in the bill. Therefore, I would urge that the amendment of the 
gentleman from Indiana be not agreed to. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment I wish to sub- 
mit is to fix the amount at $2,630,000, instead of $2,660,000. Now, 
there are two considerations why I think this reduction should 
be made. Within the lastfew years a concentration of the Army 
has been going on constantly. In former years the Army was 
diffused all over the country. There were posts everywhere. 
The posts are now being abandoned and the troops concentrated 
in a com tively few number of posts. That will enormously 
reduce the amount of transportation. Coupled with that fact, if 
this provision which the gentleman offers should become law 
you will only pay 50 per cent of the cost of transportation, while 
we have been paying full rates charged by the parties, and over 
those road: 


ose s— 
The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 


has expired. L 

Mr. HOLMAN. Just a moment. And over roads principally 
employed by the Army in transportation. It does seem to me 
that the reduction can safely be made; but the gentleman from 
Ohio has charge of the bill, and if he thinks this reduction is 
sufficient I withdraw my motion; but I think it should prevail. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present a point 
of order against the last proviso of the paragraph, which has just 
been read. I will read it for the information of the chairman of 
the committee: 


rther, That hereafter no money appropriated for army trans- 


portation s be used in parans of the transportation of troops and sup- 
plies of the over any of the nonbonded lines owned, controlled, or op- 
erated by the Union c Railway Com y (including the lines of the 


r hort Line and Utah Northern Railway Company) or by the South- 
acific Company over lines embraced in its Pacific system. 


During the last three Congresses, Mr. Speaker, the rules of 
this House have contained no such provision as we findembraced 
in the second p ph of Rule XXI. During the period of 
the Forty-ninth, tieth, and Fifty-first Congresses Mat rule 
read just as it does in the printed rules of this House down to the 
word ‘‘order.” Now, if the Chairman has the rule before him 
he will see that prior to that time the rule read exactly as it 
does now: 

2. No a riation s priati 
ve in order as an amendment thereto, for axy expenditere not previously 
authorized by law, unless in continuation of appropriations for such public 
works and objects as are already in gay he or shall any provision in 
any such bill or amendment thereto changing existing law be in order. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does not the point of order come rather late? 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Oh, no; it has been reserved. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I will state to the gentleman from Indi- 
ana that the Sone oone from Texas reserved the point of order. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. It was understood between the Chair- 
man, the chairman of the committee, and myself that I was to 
have consideration of the point of order. Those gentlemen who 
were intrusted with the task of providing rules for this House, 
in their wisdom, saw fit to amend this rule so as to conform with 
the original rule, as it existed from 1876 up to six years ago, and 
they added these words: 

Except such as, being germane to the subject-matter of the bill, shall re- 
trench expenditures by the reduction of the number and salary of the officers of 
the United States, by the reduction of the compensation of any person paid 
out of the Treasury of the United States, or by the reduction of amounts of 
money covered by the bill: Provided, That it shall be in order further to 
amend such bill upon the report of the committee having jurisdiction of the 
ponose matta of such amendment, which amendment, being germane to the 
subject-matter of the bilt, shall retrench expenditures. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not contend that the point of order which 
I raised on the proviso of this bill is covered by the second pro- 
viso in paragraph 2 of Rule XXI, because it is not an amendment 
submitted by a committee that has jurisdiction over a subject- 
matter which is germane to the bill under consideration, but it 
is a part of the original bill as presented to this House by the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Now, having made the point of order that this proposition in- 
volves new legislation, the burden of proof rests upon my shoul- 
ders to establish that proposition; and if I shall have established 
it to the satisfaction of the e „then the burden of proof 
is transferred from my shoulders to those of the gentleman who 
has charge of the bill, and upon him devolves the duty and the 
responsibility of saying and establishing the proposition, that 
while it be new 1 it comes within the operation of the 
rule which provides that new legislation can be placed on an 
appropriation bill subject to the condition that it retrenches ex- 
penditures. 

While it is true as a legal proponon that I am not compelled 
to go farther than to establish the original statement that this is 
new legislation, and can then throw myself back upon the fur- 
ther proposition that the burden of proof is transferred from me 
to my opponent, I will proceed to demonstrate that this is not 
only new legislation, but that it doss not retrench expenditures. 
In other words, I assume the burden of proof ona negative prop- 
osition. Is it new legislation, Mr.Chairman? In answer to that 
inquiry I need go no further than the statement which is brought 
into this House by the chairman of the committee who reported 
this bill. I read his language: 

For army transportation the bill provides $2,600,000, and that item is sup- 
plemented in the bill with the following new legislation: 

The chairman of the committee himself, over his own signa- 
ture, representing in his official capacity the committee that had 
charge of the subject-matter of this bill, states in his report that 
this is new legislation. That being admitted, it would seem to 
me unnecessary that I should go further in the demonstration that 
I set out with in stating my point of order. 

The chairman goes on to say that— 

The object of this provision is to restrain, for the pran in an unsettled 
account, the money earned by these companies which own bond-aided lines 
and owe large sums to the Government, which will become due within a few 
years, and which it seems said companies are making no provision to pay 
and will not be able to pay when they become due. 

Mr. Chairman, admitting the fact that this is new legislation, 
there devolved upon the chairman of the committee the respon- 
sibility and duty of informing this House that it would effect a 
retrenchment of expenditures. He fails to do that, and simply 
limits himself to the statement that this legislation only provides 
for holding in statu quo, so that there may be an adjustment in 
the distant future, charges which necessarily grow up against the 
Government by reason of the fact that it becomes the debtor of 
these transportation lines for services which they may render. 
Mr. Chairman, how does that retrench expenditures? Under this 


rule there are only three ways in which there can be a retrench- 
ment of . such as to justify new legislation in appro- 
priation bills. 

There is a maxim of law with which we are all familiar: Inelu- 
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sio unius est exclusio alterius. The mention of three distinct meth- 
ods in which there can be retrenchment in these cases, necessar- 
ily excludes all other methods, according to the interpretation 
and construction of laws by the best judgment in the civilized 
world. Now, what are those three methods? They are speci- 
fied in the rule. 

aD any Feo ee etait dice an Dette geeminae TO tie eaioaranar 
ter of the bill, shall retrench expenditures— 

How? 


by the reduction of the number and salary of the officers of the United 
States. 


I challenge any gentleman on the floor of this House to show 
that any item in this particular provision, or any line in the item 
itself, reduces the number and salary of officers of the United 
States. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Has my friend considered the effect of the 
last provisions of that rule? 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I believe it has not been read. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I have read it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. This proposition comes from the committee 
having charge of the subject-matter, so that the other provision 


does not a - 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I read the provision to which the gen- 
tleman refers, and I said that it had no application in this case. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Undoubtedly it has. 

Mr. GRAIN of Texas. Ifthe gentleman from Indiana will read 
it carefully, he will find that it does not apply to the original bill 
as it comes from the committee. I would like to have the attention 
of the Chair to this point, As I understand the gentleman from 
Indiana, he thinks that this may come under the second proviso 
of the rule. I assert that that proviso has no application, for 
this reason: it is the original bill that we are considering, and 
not an amendment to the original bill, which comes in from a 
committee having jurisdiction over the proposed amendment, 
which amendment is germane to the bill. Does the Chair note 
the distinction I draw? Ifthe gentleman from Indiana had been 
listening to me, he would have noticed that I discussed that 
point before. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Now, does not my friend think that if this 
committee having charge of this legislation, had reported this 
provision by way of an amendment, it would come under that 
clause of the rule? And if it would in that case, does not the 
same result follow if they report it originally? 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Certainly, if it retrenches expenditures; 
which I deny. It does not retrench expenditures. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, yes, it does. J 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. How? I would like to know how it can 
retrench expenditures to say to these railroad companies: ‘‘We 
will not cut down your compensation and thereby retrench ex- 
penditures, but we will postpone payment.” That is the proposi- 
tion. It is a postponement of a debt, but does the postponement 
of a debt obliterate the debt? I address the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HOLMAN] and I ask him: Do you mean to argue that 
you do not have to pay me a debt which you owe me because you 
postpone its ent? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Itis the retrenchment of expenditures for 
the year to which this appropriation bill applies. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes, until after the next Presidential elec- 


tion. 
Mr. CRAIN of Texas. It simply postpones the payment of a 
debt. Thatis not a reduction or retrenchment of expenditures. 


While I would like to go to any reasonable length with the com- 
mittee in their efforts to pose before the country as retrenchers 
and reformers, I do not desire to do it when I have to fight 
my own philosophy and the logic of the situation. 1 

e second proviso of the rule has nothing to do with this case, 
because this is not an amendment introduced by any committee 
having jurisdiction over the subject-matter, the amendment 
itself being germane to the bill. I say, therefore, again that it 
does not retrench expenditures by the reduction of the number 
and salary of United States officers, nor does it retrench ex- 
penditures by the reduction of the compensation of any person 
paid out of the Spinco t gi the United States or by the reduction 
of the amount covered by the bill. 

The amount covered by the bill remains just as it was. There 
is no settlement at all of the question: How much does the Gov- 
ernment owe these lines? Now, Mr. Chairman, in the settle- 
ment of this question, which has come up for the first time in 
many years, are you limited to the law? Are you limited to the 
rule? Are you limited to the provision in the bill, or can you 
take evidence aliunde? When a proposition was made many 
years ago—and I invoke the recollection of the gentleman from 
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Indiana as to this—when a proposition was made many years 
ago, in 1876, by Mr. Randall, [ believe, to transfer the care of 
the Indians from the Indian Bureau to the War Department, 
this point of order was raised. Does the gentleman from Indi- 
ana remember that? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Yes, sir; very well. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. There was an elaborate discussion of 
the question, and if was not determined in the Committee of the 
Whole, but by unanimous consent it was carried to the House, 
and there the Speaker, Mr. Kerr, decided the point. In the dis- 
cussion of the question the ablest men that the country has known 
within the last half century participated. Mr. Randall was there, 
Mr. Garfield was there, and other gentlemen of distinction; they 
all participated in the discussion, and the Speaker said, in de- 
ciding the point of order, that he was limited to the face of the 
proposition, just as a judge sitting upon the bench to decide a 
demurrer presented to a petition is compelled to look at the face 
of the pleadings and the law as it exists, and that he could not 
go, aliunde, to decide this point of order. 

The item that has been placed in this bill by the chairman of 
the Committee on 1 is in the nature of a petition; 
it isin the nature of a bill in equity; it is in the nature of a case 
at law; and when I make the point of order against it my point 
of order is in the nature of a demurrer. I deny that the pro 
sitions stated in his bill of equity justify him in asking the judg- 
ment of the court. As I said a few moments ago, the burden of 
proof is on me first to show that this is new legislation, and after 
that the burden is transferred to him and be must demonstrate 
incontrovertibly to the satisfaction of the Chair who decides the 

uestion, that while my assertion may be true, it is equally true 
that there is a reduction of expenditures which comes within, not 
the letter alone, but the spirit of the rule. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what is the law? The law is that the non- 
bond-aided lines of this Pacific system of railroads are entitled 
to all the compensation which they earn from the Government 
of the United States without one dollar being retained. I state 
this proposition broadly and unhesitatingly, and in support of 
it I call the attention of the Chair to the decision of the Supreme 
Court in 91 United States Reports and 110 United States Reports, 
where it is stated and settled beyond any question that the effort 
of the Government of the United States, through its official 
agents, to retain payment from these nonbond-aided lines is vio- 
lative of the contract that had been entered into with these com- 
panies by the Government of the United States, and violative 
also of the Constitution of the United States inasmuch as it im- 

irs the obligation of contracts. More than that, the Southern 

acific Railway Company controls eight or ten thousand miles 
of railway, yet it is to be deprived of the compensation which it 
earns because it happens to be the lessee of the 800 miles of bond- 
aided roads. 

Instead of retrenching expenditures, the effect and result of 
this proposition would ba toincrease expenditures. Why? There 
is nothing to compel these roads to transport Government ma- 
terial. They are under no obligation to do it. Of course, as com- 
mon carriers they would be compelled under the general law to 
make this transportation; but when the Government of the 
United States tells them in advance We will now pay you,” then 
they are not compelled to carry, because the general law affecting 
common carriers would not be binding upon them if the state- 
ment were made to them in advance that they should not get a 
dollar ofpayment for this service. What would be the result if 
this transportation were not performed? The Government would 
have to go to other lines, and going to other lines would have to 
pay—what? One hundred cents on the dollar for every soldier 
transported, for every pound of mail transported, for every pound 
of ammunition or war material transported, from one end of this 
peated As theother. Instead, then, of being a retrenchment of 
expenditures this would be an increase of expenditures. But JI 
am not driven tothatstatement. Isimply say that under the law 
as it exists, under the confession of the chairman of the commit- 
tee himself in his report, this is new legislation, is notaretrench- 
ran ane of expenditures, and therefore the point of order is sus- 
tained. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Chairman, the case cited by the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] is not in point, I think. He has 
referred to the decision made by S er Kerr in the Forty- 
fourth Congress. As correctly stated by the gentleman from 
Texas, the question then raised was upon a provision on an army 
appropriation bill, transferring the Indian Bureau from the In- 
terior Department to the War Department. It was not gener- 
ally believed by parliamentarians in the House that the propo- 
sition was in order, for the reason, afterwards given by Speaker 
Kerr, that it did not appear upon the face of the proposition 
whether it would increase or diminish expenditures. It was 
simply a proposition to transfer a bureau from one Department 
of the Government to another, and of course no human being 
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could say whether the effect would be to increase or diminish 


tures. 
. CRAIN of Texas. Why, Mr. Chairman, the point of or- 
der was made repeatedly during that discussion that the propo- 
sition did retrench 55 Mr. Randall, among others, 


called attention to the fact that it abolished the office of Indian 
Commissioner. I have the decision here, 

Mr. HOLMAN. I remember the decision ve 
whole ponpa ot it was that it did not appear npon e face of the 
measure that it retrenched expenditures. The rule was then 
substantially the same as it is now. 

I do not insist that this provision would bə in order except on 
the strength of the proviso to second clause of Rule , the 
language of which is— 


well. The 


bject-matter 
being germane to the subject-matter of the bill, shall re- 


In any form.” The last three words L add, but that is the 
meaning of the 2p lec 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Is this an amendment to the bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. The language is— 


That it shall be in order further to amend such bill upon the report of the 
committee 


Mr. CRAIN of Texas. But is this an amendment to the bill? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Is it not reported by the committee, my 
friend? Does it matter whether it is in the bill originally or is 
brought in by way of amendment? [If the bill could, by amend- 
ment, embrace this provision, may it not in the first instance be 
placed in the bill? 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. If you will read the other clause— 

Nor shall any provision—— f 


Mr. HOLMAN. Ido not claim that this proposition can be 
upheld on the strength of the general provision prosom this 
proviso in the twenty-first rule, but the proviso, I think, clearly 
ist the ground—if not in words, it is at least within the spirit 
of the proviso. S 

Mr. Chairman, there is another ground on which this case 
stands much more clearly. This provision is a limitation on 
the diture of money covered by the bill. My friend from 
Ohio . OUTHWAITE] would only have to make a slight 
change in the phraseology in order to make this merely a limi- 
tation on the expenditure of the money. No one would doubt 
that that was in order. The amendment adopted on his motion 
a short time ago in to a certain other class of land- t 
roads was adopted in the last Congress, in spite of a point of 
order, when it appres only to the expenditure of money named 
in the bill; but I admit that it * then only to the ex- 

nditure of money named in the then pending appropriation 

ill. My friend from Texas can see that there is no trouble 
whatever about this matter. All that the vag wees from Ohio 
need do, in any event, in order to accomplish his purpose, is to 
SUEDI hengo the first line of the provision now in question. 

Mr. of Texas. There was no point of order made at 
all. I moved to strike out the whole thing; and we made speeches 
upon it; and I was voted down. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think there was a point of order made in 
the first instance. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. No,I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I 
moved to strike it out. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think there was a point of order made, and 
thatthe provision in the first instance went out on that point of 
order, and I then changed the phraseology and made it alimita- 
tion and it was in order. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Oh, no. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I tried to get it in as a legislative provision; 
and the gentleman from Mic „then chairman of the com- 
mittee, I think, made the point of order. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas, No; my colleague [Mr. SAYERS]. 

Mr. HOLMAN. ThenI changea the character of the 1 
ane as to make it apply to the then pending appropriation 


Mr. CRAIN of Texas. The gentleman will allow me a mo- 
ment. I do not wish to make anincorrectstatement. The com- 
mittee at that time was Republican; Mr. Cannon was chairman; 
and the Supreme Court, having decided that these roads were 
entitled to their payment, the committee put in the appropria- 
tion. My colleague [Mr. SAYERS], who was on the commijtee, 
moved to strike out the appropriation. I contested that propo- 
sition with him; but the Hoes struck it out. There was no 
point of order made at all. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I have no reference to that, but to the pro- 
vision paying certain land-grant railroads only 50 per cent for 


Government transportation of amount paid by private ao. 
The CHAIRMAN, (Mr. WILSON of West Virginia). The Chair 


would like the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] to direct 
his ear ner Ding 3 lmi panon upon the ap- 
prop: on app especially e bene les of the appro- 
priation woul be in conflict with the rule? = 

Mr. HOLMAN. In consequence of the noise in the House I 
was not able to catch the sug tion of the Chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The would be glad to hear the gen- 
tleman upon the question, whether in an appropriation billa 
prora in the form, for instance, of a limitation upon the bene- 

ciaries of the appropriation would be obnoxious to the rule? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Clearly not. I have just sent to the lib A 
hoping the librarian can find the case to which I have refe 
and if so I will call the attention of the Chair toit. It is clear that 
a limitation on the expenditure of money named in this bill is in 
order; such limitations have slivers been held in order; a limita- 
tion upon the appropriation as made by a given bill is manifestly 
in order. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HW AITE] of course 
gan ga his provision in even if in its present form it is not within 

e rule. 

The CHAIRMAN. But suppose that the f had 
been made in language similar to this, or substan y the same, 
„for the transportation of troops over all lines other than the 


bonded lines?” Suppose that had been the of the bill, 
would it have been obnoxious to the point of order, in the opinion 
of the gentleman? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Ido not see, Mr. Chairman, how sucha pro- 


vision would be obnoxious to the point of order. Congress can 
appropriate money of course for the transportation of troops and 
supplies over some railroads and not others, so thatif the rail- 
— — named in the ponding pearing had been excepted the re- 
sult would bə the same. ə Chair is satisfied as a matter of 
fact that the expenditure under this appropriation would be di- 
minished by the retention of this provision in the bill it is cer- 
tainly in order. 

There are many things of which a court takes judicial notice. 
I think a court would upon asimilar question hold that it would 
take notice ofthe fact that the Government of the United States 
used more or less all of the railroads for the transportation of 
its troops and su paa 

The Chair would assume, as I think the Chair ought to assume, 
that the railroads herein mentioned are roads over which the 
Government transports troops and supplies; and as a matter of 
course it follows that as to the expenditures for this current 
year, not the expenditures which may be made hereafter, or any- 
thing of that kind, but as to the expenditures for this current 
year it does reduce expenses, because it prohibits the payment 
of money to a certain class of railroads. So this case differs 
from that decided by Speaker Kerr, to which the gentleman from 
Texas has alluded. There the question was whether the ex- 
penses would be reduced. ; 

It is true that if the provision had been adopted it would prob- 
ably have abolished the office of Indian Co oner; but it did 
not follow by any means that other officers would not be neces- 
sary and the expenditures inc instead of n 

ing the transfer of the Indian Bureau as then contemplated. 
The House has always upheld Speaker Kerr's decision. Here, 
however, there is no question of doubt. It is absolutely certain 
that there will be a reduction of expenditures for the coming 
year if this provision is adopted. 

If the provision pending can not be sustained under the rule 
it can be in the form of a limitation, so my friend from Texas can 
see in a moment that even if his point of order is sustained, all 
the gentleman from Ohio has to do is to make it a limitation on 
the expenditure, that is, to strike out the word “‘ hereafter” in 
the ninth line of the provision and insert after the word “a 
propriated ” the words by this bill.“ This would be clearly 
order as it will apply to the ode for this year. Such 
provisions have always been held in order; so that in any event 
the provision in substance as now pending will be secured. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. But my point of order is to the entire 
proposition embraced in the bill. 

But I want to state to the gentleman from Indiana that I think 
his recollection is faulty about the decision of the point yi 
Speaker Kerr. Mr. Randall made the point repeatedly, and 
have laid the decision and the discussion before the Chair; but 
Mr. Rangan mamang repeatedly 3 would Pe a reduc- 
tion of expenditures, not a postponement of payments of compen- 
sation as in this case, but a reduction of nditures. And I 
simply stated the other proposition, about the Indian Commis- 
sioner, because it was one of the propositions submitted by Mr. 
Randall. But it was held in committee in the debate, and after- 
wards during the debate in the House, when it was decided by 
the Speaker; it was maintained by Mr. Randall and his coadju- 
tors whoagreed with him that the appropriation would be neces- 
sarily a reduction of expenditures. 

Now, this provision in the pending bill is simply the deferring 
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of paymant for a year. It is not a retrenchment in any sense of 
the word. 
Mr. HOLMAN. I wish the ear of the Chair for a moment. 


The statement there was purely argumentative because, as I 
said, nobody could tell the effect of the e 

But I pro to ask the gentleman from Ohio, with the per- 
mission of the Chair, whether as a matter of fact the aps etme 
tions made by this bill have not been reduced, in view of the in- 
sertion of this provision? 

Mr. OUTWAITE. Why, that is evident on the face of the 
bill itself. It is less than the appropriation of last year, and that 
reduction is made in view of this provision. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The reduction is how much? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Ninety thousand dollars. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The provision enables the committee to 
make this reduction of $90,000. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. How could you tell how much these 
roads were going to earn? r 

Mr. OUT TE. We could makean estimate on the basis 
of what they have earned in the years gone by. 

Then, Mr. Chairman, I submit the two prop- 


Mr. HO a 
itions as bearing upon the point of order, for in the first place 
The Chair will take notice of the fact that the Government is 


using these roads for the transportation of troops and supplies, 
and, if that follows, it follows, as a matter of course, that here 
is a retrenchment of expenditures for the coming year if this pro- 
vision is retained. The fact is brought to the knowledge of the 
Chair affirmatively that this bill has been reduced to the extent 
of $90,000 on account of this provision in the bill. 

Mr. BOWERS. I want to ask the gentleman a question, to 
see if I understand him aright. Does he propose to reduce ex- 
penditures by compelling railroads to transport troops this year, 
and not them? Is that the way he wants to do? 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Is that it? 

Mr. HOLMAN. That is subsfantially it. Here are railroads 
built out of our money—— 

Mr. BOWERS. I understand; but some of these are leased 
roads, that have not borrowed money from the United States, 
and you attempt to destroy their leasing value. 

Mr. HOLMAN. They were built out of money obtained from 
the Treasury of the United States. P 

Mr. BOWERS. That is one way to reduce expenditures. 

Mr. HOLMAN. However, that question does not come up 
now, upon the proposition that I submit to the Chair. First, 

n the knowledge that the Chair has of public affairs, and upon 

e affirmative statement of the chairman of this committee that 
the aggregate of this bill has been reduced $90,000, which can 
be seen, of course, at once by a comparison with Spree rete wins 
for the current year. Upon this p ition I submit that the 
reduction of expenditures to the extent of $90,000, or any other 
sum, clearly brings the case within the rules touching legisla- 
tion on a oe riation bills. 

Mr. Cit of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I simply desire to ask 
the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] how can he tell how 
much money these railroads will earn from the United States 
during the fiscal year provided for by this bill? How can he 
tell? And if he can not tell, how can he say that there will be a 
retrenchment of expenditures? He simply says in the bill that 
he will tpone the payment; but he does not say that he will 
not the future. 

Mr. OLMAN. Does it not reduce expenditures for the com- 
ing year? 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Not at all; because no railroad com- 
pany, with notice of this sort served 155 it by the Government 
of the United States through its accredited representatives, will 

rt munitions of war or troops 

Mr. HOLMAN. We will see. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. No railroad gompany will transport 
them, with notice served u it that it not get any com- 
pensation. There is one g that the gentleman loses sight of, 
and I do not know whether the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs is familiar with it or not. That is, that these 
roads do not get one dollar from the United States—— : 

Mr. CARUTH. These bond-aided roads? 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Not one dollar. Every dollar of com- 
pensation is retained, under the Thurman act of 1878. 

Mr. ELLIS. But it goes to their credit? 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Fifty por cent of it goes into the sink- 
ing fund, and 50 percent is used in the payment of interest on the 
bonds that the Government of the United States loaned to these 
companies to build their roads. And yet you say you retrench 

nditures. £ : 
fr. OUTHWAITE. Will the gentleman from Texas allow 


me; 
Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Yes, sir. 


_Mr. OUTHWAITE. That is only as to that portion of the 
lines in aid of the building of which bonds were issued. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Certainly, and those are the only lines 
you propose to affect by your bill. You do not 8 to tell 
me that you are going to keep back the compensation of the 
Southern Pacific upon its line through Texas? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Then it is worse and worse. This is 

ighwa; seS 
r. HOLMAN. Icall the gentleman to order. - That state- 
ment does not relate to the point of order. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Yes it does. I did not know that it 
was proposed to go that far. 

Mr. CARUTH. They go all the way to Texas. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Idid not know they were coming down 
into my State to steal there. I say that in a Pickwickian sense, 
you understand. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Yes; I understand. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. The Southern Pacific Company owns 
about 8,000 miles of railway. It only controls 860 es of the 
Central Pacific, which was aided by the Government. Now, 
does this bill contemplate the keeping back of all the money that 

ight be earned by the 8,000 es of the Southern Pacific as 
well as by the 860 miles of the Central Pacific? 

Mr. CARUTH. That is what it does. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Well, then, the point of order is 
strengthened by that statement; because the Supreme Court of 
the United States has said that not only could you not retain one 
dollar of the eee by the Southern Pacific, but that you 
could not keep back one dollar of the money that was mend by 
those roads that are leased by the Southern Pacific, asa part—— 

e Will the gentleman yield to me for a mo- 
ment? 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Certainly. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I read the names of the roads from the 
report: 

The Union Pacific Railway Com (including the lines of the m 
Short Line and Utah Northern way Company), or by the Southern Pa- 
cific Company over lines embraced in its Pacilic system. 

It does not include all the lines of the Southern Pacific. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. 5 But, Mr. Chairman, the 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs makes a state- 
mentin his report which isincorrect. Thatis, that the Southern 
Pacific Company owes the Government one dollar. You make 
this statement, that the Southern Pacific owes large amounts of 
money, which it is unable to pay, and which, to use your lan- 
guage, ‘‘it will not be able to pay.” That statement is not cor- 
rect. The Southern Pacific does not owe the Government one 
dollar; but that has nothing to do with this point of order. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. What we say is, in the unsettled ac- 
count, the money earned by these companies which own bond- 
aided lines and owe large sums to the Government, which will 
become due within a few years. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Certainly, and you have them in your 
report; and one of them is the Southern Pacific. 

-OUTHWAITE. That is all there is in the report as to 
these companies. 

Mr. C of Texas. It is a fact that this item proposes not 
to pay one dollar to those companies, but to postpone the pay: 
ment of the compensation which they may earn over the non- 
bonded lines. The nonbonded lines the Supreme Court of the 
United States has repeatedly stated were entitled to compensa- 
tion. Isay, does that come within the provision of this rule? 
That is the point. I say that it does not. It does not reduce 
expenditures; it does not retrench expenditures, nor does it re- 
duce or retrench expenditures in a general way. 

But it does not come within any one of the three methods that 
are proposed in that rule. And with all due respect to my friend 
from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] I must take issue with if he 
attempts to bring in this proposition under the second provision 
of Rule XXI, because, Mr. Chairman, this is not an amendment 
that is offered to the bill but is part of the bill itself, and there- 
fore, comes under the first clause of the second h of 
Rule XXI. And, indeed if it did come under the clause of that 
paragraph it would not be in order because it does not retrench 
expenditures. . 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama was ized. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I want to state one or two propositions. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I yield to the chairman of the 
committee. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Tthank thegentlemanfrom Alabama for 
his courtesy. I do not want to detain the committee very long. 
There are but two propositions upon which this provision can be 
sustained in the bill and the point of order overruled. The first 
proposition is that if germane to the subject-matter of this bill, 
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and this particular section of the bill, the committee had the 


authority of this House to report a provision limiting the parties 
to whom this money should be paid, or limiting the time at which 


it should be paid, making a limitation that for the present the 
3 should not be paid to any of those companies mentioned 
erein, 


The next 8 is that it would be in order under the 
last clause of the following section of Rule XXI, paragraph 2: 


ch 
salary of the officers of the United States — 

It is not comprehended under that— 
by the reduction of the compensation of any person paid out of the Treasury 
of the United States— 

It is not perhaps comprehended under that— 
or by the reduction of amounts of money covered by the bill. 

Now, there is no specific delineation of the fact in the bill that 
this provision enables the committee to make such a reduction. 
But here is a reduction from the expenditures of the previous 
year, and the reduction is made upon the view that this provi- 
sion is within the province of the committee which effects that 
reduction, 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Will the gentleman pardon me if I ask 
him a 8 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas, Suppose you provide in your bill that 
the General of the Army should not get any salary this year. 
Do you think that that would be germane? 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. But suppose the General of the 
Army owed the Government? r 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I did not ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama. I asked the question of the gentleman from Ohio. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I do not think they are similar cases. 
My response would be that I think the case as stated by the gen- 
tleman from Alabama is a similar case. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. You can settle that matter between 
yourselves, and m. qu estion, I suppose, amounts to nothing? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. But these companies owe the Govern- 
ment large sums of money, and as stated in the report, and as is 
known to the House, for it is of the knowledge which is in 
possession of the House, that they have not paid their indebted- 
ness and that that indebtedness is growing larger, that it is 
about to become due, and that the companies are making no pro- 
vision to pay it. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama, The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
CRAIN] has invoked the principle that the Chairman of this Com- 
mittee of the Whole sits as a chancellor to determine this ques- 
tion on the cold principles of law or equity. Now, in the first 
place, the gentleman virtually admits that if this was an amend- 
ment, handed up during the course of the consideration of the 
bill, the last clause of Rule II would make it germane, and if the 
Chair should find that it reduced expenditures, then this point 
of order would not lie against it. Now, Mr. Chairman, as you sit 
there as a chancellor, I shall invoke another well-known princi- 
ple of law, which is that the law abhors a . of suits, 
and where, under the 3535 of statute law as laid down, the 
a might not be such as to be considered favorably by the chan- 
cellor, yet if another action would give the right, the chancellor 
would say, “I will grant the right and re what is asked for, 
because it is desirable to avoid a multiciplicity of suits.” 

In this case, even taking the position of the gentleman from 
Texas, this proposition would be in order, because, as he admits, 
if this point of order were sustained and the proposition as here 

resented rejected, the chairman of the committee could imme- 
tely renew it as an amendment and thus bring it under the 
last clause of Rule II, which is the proviso, and thus make it ger- 
mane; and, as it does reduce expenditures, it would thus be de- 
prived of any quality which would make it subject to the point 
of order. Now,the question is, does it reduce expenditures? It 
has been stated that the fact of the Army being concentrated 
causes less cost of transportation, but the very fact that the Army 
is being concentrated causes an increased movement of troops, 
and therefore makes a greater demand for appropriations for 
transportation. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I respectfully maintain that in the de- 
cision of this question, which is purely a legal one, the Chair is 
limited to the proposition as it appears on the face of the bill, 
and the demurrer raised by myself and the law, and that he can 
not go aliunde to search for evidence to support any proposition 
which any A Neth may assert in connection with this matter. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. I do not contend against that 

roposition of the gentleman from Texas, but even admitting 
t this point of order may be sustained, yet an amendment, be- 
ing handed up, will not be subject to the point of order, and the 
chairman of this Committee of the Whole, sitting asa chancellor, 
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will be compelled to rule that the point of order does not lie, be- 
cause the gentleman from Texas admits that an amendment could 
be pooner in the same language, which would not be subject 
to the point of order. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I do not admit anything of the kind. 
I say that an amendment presented by a committee having juris- 
diction over the amendmentitself, the amendment being germane 
to the subject-matter of the bill, and reducing expenditures 

na That is what 1 said and all I said on that 


point. 

Mr. CARUTH. Mr. Chairman, in the Fiftieth Congress I had 
the honor to serve as a member of the Committee on Pacific Rail- 
roads, which was then presided over by the present distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Military Affairs [Mr. OuTH- 
WAITE]. In that position I had some opportunity to oe the 

uestions of law between the United States Government and the 

acific railroad companies, and I found that it was decided by 
the Supreme Court of the United States that the Government 
could not maintain an action to restrain the Central Pacific and 
the Union Pacific Railroad Companies from waste, from destroy- 
ing the value of its sscurity, for the reason that the debt from 
those companies to the United States was not yet due, and that 
no cause of action in favor of the United States could be main- 
tained until the obligation of the companies to the Government 
became due. 

Now, this 8 in this military appropriation bill seeks to 
accomplish in this way what the Supreme Court of the United 
States said could not be accomplish In other words, it seeks 
to keep this money to be ap hed as a sort of offset to pay an 
obligation not yet due. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
WHEELER], for whose legal abi ty I have great respect; places 
it upon the ground that we havea right to offset this debt already 
due as against a debt thatis to become due. I think that propo- 
sition is absurd. : 

Mr. GEARY. Is it not a fact that the companies have de- 
clared that they do not intend to pay the debt when it becomes 
due two years hence? 

Mr. CARUTH. Such a declaration has never been made. 

Mr. GEARY. Was it not made before the committee publicly 
by their attorney? : 

Mr. CARUTH. It never has been made. 

Mr.GEARY. Have not they declared that unless you pass a 
funding bill to suit them they can ee the debt? 

Mr. CARUTH. They have decl their inabilty, but they 
have never said they did not intend to pay. 

Mr. GEARY. Have not they said that unless you pass a fund- 
Age such as spe kee for, they will be unable to pay? 

| CARUTH. They have said that they will be unable to 
pay it. 

Mr. GEARY. Now, let me put to you another proposition: 
Suppose you were dealing with an individual—— 

raa AIN of Texas. What has this to do with the point of 
order 

Mr.CARUTH. Iam going to argue the point of order when 
I get to it. I will arrive there if gentlemen will give me time. 

r.GEARY. We will be there with you. 

Mr. CARUTH. The Southern Pacific Railroad is a Kentucky 
institution, organized in the State of Kentucky, chartered by its 

eneral rage and hence these remarks which I propose to 
make in its behalf. I always stand by the Commonwealth of 
Kentucky on all proper occasions. ; 

Now, gentlemen do not pretend, indeed it can not be contended 
on this floor, that the Southern Pacific Railroad of Kentucky 
owes, or will owe, the Governmentof the United States a single 
dollar. Yet the object of this amendment is to retain the money 
acknowledged to be due that corporation, because, forsooth, the 
Central Pacific Railroad Company and the Union Pacific Rail- 
Road Company wul, in due course of time, owe certain sums of 
money to the United States Government. Is that right, is that 
fair, is that honest—to take money from this Kentucky corpora- 
tion because these other corporations may in the future owe 
money to the Government? 

Mr. ELLIS. Will my colleague yield for a question? 

Mr. CARUTH. Yes; a hundred if you wish. 

Mr. ELLIS. I want to ask only one. You have referred to the 
decision of the Supreme Court, in which, as you state, it was de- 
cided that an action could not be maintained against these com- 
panies until the debt which they owe the Government becomes 
due. 

Mr. CARUTH. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ELLIS. Now, the question I wish to ask is this: Do you 
pretend to say that the Supreme Court of the United States has 
at any time decided that the Government might not properly, 
on account of indebtedness due it, withhold any money which it 
might owe this company by reason of transportation of troops or 
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monia of war? Has the Supreme Court decided anything 
like that 

Mr. CARUTH. Yes, the Supreme Court of the United States 
has decided that very proposition—— 

Mr. ELLIS. I think you are mistaken. 

Mr. CARUTH. And the consequence was that the officers of 
the Government had to come here to Congress and secure the 
passage of the Thurman act. y 

Mr. ELLIS. Let me ask you another question. You admit 
this corporation is indebted to the Government? 

Mr. CARUTH. No; not the corporation in regard to which 
we are raising this point of order. 

Mr. ELLIS. Yes; this corporation. 

Mr. CARUTH. No, no. 5 2 

Mr. ELLIS. Now, I ask the gentleman this question: If this 
insolvent corporation owes the Government this debt, and, as 
stated by the gentleman from California [Mr. GEARY], has an- 
nounced its inability to pay it, may not the debt due to the Gov- 
ernment from that corporation be used in court as an equitable 
set-off against any indebtedness of the Government to this in- 
solvent corporation? 5 

Mr. CARUTH. Well, then, let it be done directly; let it not 
be attempted by indirection. 

Mr. ELLIS. This is directly.“ 

Mr. CARUTH. The courts are open to the United States to 
enter and make such a claim; let the Government go into court 
and make it, and not come here to this committee. 

ME CRAIN of Texas. Will the gentleman allow me amo- 
ment 

Mr. CARUTH. Certainly. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. The Supreme Courtof the United States 
hassaid that the Government can notset off this debt against the 
claim of these railroads. 

Mr. ELLIS. For transportation? 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. That is what the court decide. 

Mr. ELLIS. I do not understand that to have been decided. 

Mr. CARUTH. Now, let me tell my colleague that suit was 
brought in the Court of Claims upon the part of the Central Pa- 
cific Railroad for transportation over unaided miles of this rail- 
road; and that suit, for over $800,000, went against the United 
States. The case was taken to the Supreme Court, and the de- 
cision is found in 118 United States Reports, in which the court 
expressly decide the very question suggested by my colleague, 
and say that the Government of the United States has no right 
toretain this money, but is in conscience and justice bound to make 
these payments. 

Mr. ELLIS. I think the gentleman does not state that deci- 
sion correctly. The court, asI understand, decided simply that 
an action could not be maintained to recover the amount until 
it became due. 

Mr. CARUTH. Oh, no. 

Mr. ELLIS. I understand the decision went no further. 

Mr. CARUTH. Upon the contrary, the court decided that 
the action of the Central Pacific Railroad Company could be 
maintained; that the company could recover; and ju ent was 
entered against the United States for over $800,000. I have the 
decision before me. 

Mr. ELLIS. Let me see it. 

Mr. CARUTH. Ido not propose to wait now until I can teach 
my colleague a little law in connection with the Pacific rail- 
roads. I will go on with the argument of this proposition. 

Now, the ‘“‘ watchdog of the Treasury,” the gentleman from 
Indiana, has admitted in the argument of this proposition that, 
£o far as the second clause of Rule XXI is concerned, this provision 
must be ruled out. He admits that the provision objected to is 
obnoxious to the point of order, unless it comes under the last 
provision of the rule, which is this: 

Provided, That it shall be in order further to amend such bill upon the 
report of the committee having jurisdiction of the subject-matter— 

Well now, what committee has jurisdiction of the subject-mat- 
ter if not the Committee on Pacific Railroads? Why, I think 
that the proper committee is the committee to which I belonged 
in the Fiftieth Congress, and to which my See ELLIS] 
belongs in this Congress, that is the Committee on Pacific Rail- 
roads. Butwe have this appropriation now coming from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Provided, That it shall be in order further to amend such bill upon the 
report of the committee having jurisdiction of the subject-matter of such 
amendment— 

Which amendment? Not the bill itself. This is not an amend- 
ment to a bill; it is a provision in the bill 
Which amendment, being germane to the subject-matter of the bill, shall 
retrench expenditures. 

Not may retrench expenditures; not might, could, would, or 
should retrench expenditures, but the language is explicit, Shall 
retrench expenditures.” 


Now, Mr. Chairman, the proposition comes u 
poser provision as embodi 
n view of the decision of the Supreme Court of the United 
States, reported in 118 United States Reports, that the Goy- 


does this pro- 
in this bill retrench expenditures? 


ernment could not popa its obligation for the tr: rtation of 
troops over the nonaided lines, then it follows that if under 
protest these lines carried these troops and transported the mu- 
nitions of war of the Government, they would hold a claim 
against the Government of the United States, and can go into 
the courts under that decision and enforce the claim, and the 
consequence will be that instead of there being a retrenchment 
of expenditures, there would be interest and costs against the 
Government to be added to the expenditures, which would be 
an increase rather than a diminution if this provision is adopted. 

Mr. Chairman, I think the position assumed by the gentleman 
from Texas is the correct one, and that the point of order should 
be sustained. 

Mr. HULL. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Kentucky 
has taken the ground which I proposed to take in discussing this 
subject, and that is that the Supreme Court has repeatedly passed 
upon provisions similar to that embodied in this bill, and has 
uniformly held that the provision could not be maintained for 
the reason that it is a breach of contract—a breach of faith. In 
one instance especially, that of the Kansas-Pacific road—one 
continuous line, one part of the road having been bond-aided by 
the Government and the other built without aid from the Govern- 
ment—a similar question was raised, and the Supreme Court de- 
cided that the Government could only retain the amounts due for 
transportation over the aided portions of the road, and not over 
the nonaided portion. And in volume 118 of the Supreme Court 
Reports is found a decision which has been referred to during 
the course of this discussion, bearing upon this question. The 
court, after reviewing the previous decisions, holds the strong 
language that the Congress of the United States has no power to 
change the contracts made by the Thurman act and the acts 
creating the Pacific railroads to extend their authority to lines 
that owe the Government nothing, and which the Government 
did not aid to construct. 

I believe the point of order to be stronger because of the fact 
that this very provision has been passed upon by the Supreme 
Court of the United States, not only once, but repeatedly, and 
the uniform decision has been against the validity of such an en- 
actment. That being the fact, and it being true that the roads 
have in every instance where Congress has attempted to set up 
this decision, obtained judgment against the Government draw- 
ing interest running against the Government, it is not a reduc- 
tion of expenditures, but rather an increase of expenditures to 
incorporate such an item in the bill. 

Another point that I believe would lie against the provision, 
and one that I suppose would be remedied if the point of order 
is decided adversely, is that it provides that hereafter no money 
shall be appropriated, ete., not that nothing appropriated by 
this act, but in the language of the provision— 

Hereafter no money appropriated for army transportation shall be used 
in payment of the transportation of troops and supplies of the Army over 
any of the nonbonded lines, ete. 

I submit, if that language has any effect whatever, it would be 
to discriminate against each of the roads mentioned in this pro- 
viso, roads built outside of the aid of the Government of the 
United States and independent of their control, except as eve 
other road is subject to the control of the Government. It would 
be to discriminate against them, andsend every pound of freight 
and every company of troops by way of the other line across the 
continent to the Pacific. 

It strikes me that there is no justice or reason for the proviso 
in the bill, and if not stricken out on the point of order it ought 
to be stricken out by a vote of the committee, so as to conform 
the laws of Congress to the decisions of the Supreme Court of the 
United States. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, I believe it is conceded by all 
the gentlemen who have spoken on this subject that these rail- 
roads owe the United States, that they are indebted to them, 
and that the indebtedness is accumulating. Now, does anyone 
suppose that if this bill passes these roads will refuse to take and 
carry the troops and munitions of war of this Government and 
transport them to their destination? If they perform the duties 
required of them then we have obtained all that we are aiming 
at, and we secure so much of ourindebtedness. It is a kind ofa 
common-sense idea that I have that we should get as much pay 
from these railroads as we can, and consequently we reduce the 
expenditures—the actual outlay of the Government in that 
amount, 

And I can not understand why anybody can look at it in any 
other way. As far as this idea isconcerned that these railroads, 
the Pacific and other railroads, have the control, they are just as 
much under control and just as liable as those roads themselves, 
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but if that conflicts with the decision of the Supreme Court, yet 
do you suppose that these roads would refuse transportation to 
the Government? If they did refuse we might take possession 
of the roads that the Government has assisted. They are owing 
us at the present time, and it would be contrary to their interests 
to refuse us rtation. 

The CHAIR The pointof order made by the gentleman 
from Texas x e e is against the second proviso on page 
16 of the bill, which declares: 


That hereafter no money appropriated for army 
used in paym 


tion shall be 


+, Or 
over lines embraced in its 0 8 

Under the view taken by the Chair the relations between the 
Government and these rai companies, as determined by the 
Supreme Court, or otherwise, can not affect the decision of this 
point of order. 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] contends that this 
proposed new legislation is in order in an appr riation bill 
under the proviso of the second section of Rule XXT, which 
says: . 

E Lan ha Sic aA AE by AAAA E FOOT of the com- 
mittee having 3 of the subject-matter of such amendment, which 
. germane to the subject-matter of the bill shall retrench 
expe: 

The Chair is of opinion that a motion of that kind should come 
officially from the committee having jurisdiction, and can not be 
brought before the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union as an integral part of an appropriation bill reported 
by the regular Committee on 1 

The question then arises, is this proviso in order under the 
previous aph of section 2, which allows legislation on a 
propriation bills changing existing law in three cases, first, suc 
as, being germane to the subject-matter of the bill, retrench ex- 
penditures by the reduction of the number and salary of the offi- 
cers of the United States. 

It is admitted that this provision does not apply, nor, on the 
other hand, does this proviso ‘‘ reduce the compensation of per- 
pone paa out of the Treasury of the United States,” as contem- 

lated in the second case, but the point is made with considera- 

le force—and upon that point the Chair confesses that his mind 
is not as clear as he would like it to be—that this is legislation 
coming under the third exception, in that it reduces the amount 
of money covered by the bill. 

If it is such a provision, it is in order, and itis asserted by the 
chairman of the committee that that would be the effect of the 
1 But the Chair is inclined to the opinion that such ef- 

ect should not be inferred by way of argument, but should a 

por from the face of the bill itself. Now the Chair has no doubt 

at the committee, acting under the rules, in making an appro- 
priation, can so limit that appropriation as to direct who shall 
and whoshall not be its beneficiaries; that in making appropria- 
tions for the transportation of the Army for the next fiscal year 
it can fail or refuse to make appropriations for its rtation 
over the particular lines mentioned in the bill; just as it might 
fail or refuse, in its judgment, to make appropriations for the 
ee of the artillery, or of the cavalry, or of the infantry 
branch of the service. : 

But on examining the proviso in the bill the Chair finds that 
it is something more than a limitation upon the appropriation 
made in this appropriatiow bill, for it proposes to make a per- 
manent law, the language of the proviso being: 

Provided, That hereafter no money appro: ted for army transportati 
shall be rete in payment of ———— on OF ence aed supplies. rene 
And because it proposes a permanent provision of law and not a 
limitation upon a er; a the Chair feels con- 
strained to sustain the point of order. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I offer the amendment which I send to 
the Clerk's desk. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. I make the point of order against the 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the paragra: Army transportation, insert: 
“Provided ther, That no money herela appropriated shall be S in pay- 

of the Army over any of 
the Union Pacific 
Northern fai wa; 3 or by the Southern Pacific 8 peer nos 
embraced in its Pacific system.” 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I renew the original 
point of order, and make the further point of order that it does 
notcome under the second proviso, because it isnotan amendment 
offered by the chairman of the committee and authorized by 
his committee, which, as you will remember, is embodied in the 
second proviso of the rule. I renew the point of order. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. In reply to the first proposition, that it 


must be offered bs Regis od of the committee, that is not the 


language of that clause of the rule. That language is: 

Provided, That it shall be in order further to amend such bill upon the re- 
portof the committee having jurisdiction of the subject-matter of such 
amendment, which amendment, being germane to the subject-matter of the 
bill, shall retrench expenditures. 

The chairman of the committee is authorized to offer all 
amendments that are n to perfect the bill. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Has your committee authorized you 
to offer this amendment. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The committee authorized me to offer 
such amendments as were n to out the provisions 
of the bill, according to the views of the committee. 

Mr. HOLMAN. That question has been decided in preceding 
Congresses. j 
Mr. CRAIN of Texas. If the gentleman from Ohio, chairman 
of the committee, says that he is authorized by his committee to 
offer amendments, I withdraw that part of my point of order; 
but I renew the point of order that I made against the amend- 
ment on yep rai that it does not retrench expenditures. 

The CH The Chair has virtually ruled on that in 
his previous ruling. The motion is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Ohio. 

The question was taken, and the chairman announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 93, noes 2. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. No quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will appoint the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. CRAIN] and the gentleman from Ohio[Mr. OUTH- 
WAITE] to act as tellers. 

After some time spent in the count— 

Mr. OUTHWAITE said: The gentleman from Texas with- 
draws the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The pointof no quorumis withdrawn; the 
ayes have it and the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee rise and report the bill and amendments to the House, fa- 
vorably. i 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed-the Chair, Mr. WILSON of West Virginia, from the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported 
that that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
6923) making appropriations for the support of the Army for the 
fiseal year ending June 30, 1893, and for other purposes, and had 
eee him to report the same back with sundry amendments 

avorablx. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Task unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be considered in gross. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The question was taken, and the amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
TOA DERA and, boing engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, passed. 

On motion of Mr. OUTHWAITE, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. l 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
dispense with the call of committees for reports, 9 any 
gentleman who may have a report to hand it in at the desk. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that on the first and third Mondays there is no call 
under the rules of committees for reports. 

Mr. McMILLIN. That is true. move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the purpose of considering bills raising revenue. 

The motion was agreed to. 

FREE WOOL. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. BLOUNT in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of revenue 
bills, and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. GOODNIGHT] has 
the floor. 

[Mr. GOODNIGHT addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. I yield five minutes to my colleague from 
Tennessee [Mr. SNODGRASS]. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will my friend allow me to ask him one 
question before he sits down? 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. I would if I had time, but I have no time 
remaining except what I have yielded. 

Mr.SNODGRASS. Mr. Chairman, I know ee, the 
bill to donate 85, 000, 000 to the Chicago Fair or the World's Colum- 
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bian Exposition I will incur the criticism of all the sentimental 
statesmen on this side of the House, as well as active opposition 
from the Republicans, but I will not permit my judgment to 
be obscured or suffer myself influenced by these conditions. 
Under our form of government the people are entitled to indi- 
vidual liberty. They have a right to demand the least gov- 
ernmental interference Hsien and the largest degree of liberty 
compatible with the protection of life and property. Theyshould 
sustain local self-government and fightagainstcentralized power 
in all its varied forms if they would preserve their liberty and 
rpetuate our free institutions. This bill, against which I ad- 
* my remarks, should be defeated. First, because it is rad- 
ically wrong; and second, because, in my judgment, it is uncon- 
stitutional. Congress has no. authority or power to make a 
donation or loan of $5,000,000 to the cago show. It is also 
wrong from an honest, economic standpoint, as I will hereafter 
demonstrate. As to its constitutionality, I am aware that even 
this will be insisted upon by the advocates of centralization and 
paternalism—the most dangerous tendency of our times. 

The Republican party has not only attempted to centralize all 

power, but they have effected the centralization of the wealth of 
nation; and if I were asked how they had accomplished this 
I would answer: First, by illegal, unequal, and unjust taxation; 
second, by vicious and arbitrary legislation on financial questions; 
third, by allowing common carriers or riers to rob the 
masses in violation of every principle of equity and right; fourth, 
Ls reece and profligate appropriation of the people’s money. 
e incentive to or moving cause of the revolu of 1776 was 
the centralization of power on the part of the English Govern- 
ment, as shown in the Articles of Confederation and the Consti- 
tution of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, there are members on this floor who, when a 
constitutional reason is offered against improper legislation, 
turn up their noses, and in the name of a false sentimental patri- 
otism ind in ridicule to prevent a reasonable consideration 
of the question. This class o C that they 
have the right to levy taxes on people without limit and to 
3 loan, or give to any person or enterprise the money 

us brought into the Treasury without regard to the constitu- 
tional provisions or limitations; that they are bound by no law 
and restrioted by no authority except their will or caprice. If 
this definition is to be given the Constitution, then Co is 
omnipotent and imperial, and can bankrupt and enslave the peo- 
pas will whenever they can secure the necessary numbers in 

different branches of the Government, 

The Republican party, by gradual additions to these powers, 
has the Federal Government togrow in power to such an 
extent as to begin to hide from view the very purposes for which 
it was founded. It is time the people of country call a halt 
to the march of the nation toward centralization and paternal- 
ism, and return once more to the true intent and meaning of the 
Constitution. The distinction between delegated and reserved 
powers is contained in the tenth amendment of the Constitution 
of the United States, to wit: 

All powers not delegated to the United States by this Consti 
5 to the States are een to the States „ 

ple. 

This is a Government of granted and enumerated, not of orig- 
inal and unlimited powers. The Congress of the United States 
is not omnipotent, and can never be, so long as the people remain 
independent, self-reliant, and free. This is a Government of 

ven and named powers. In the case of Martin vs. Hunter (1 

heat, page 304), Justice Story said: 

The Government of the United States can claim no powers which are not 
granted to it by the Constitution. And the powers actually granted must be 
such as are expressly given or given by necessary implication. 


1) Chief Justice Marshall held, in Gibbons vs. Ogden (9 Wheat., 


This instrument contains an enumeration of the powers expressly granted 
by the people to their Government. 

The same Sing is stated and held by Chief Justice Chase in a 
later decision. ere can be no doubt that this is the correct 
interpretation and true construction of the Constitution. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no grant of power given, either ex- 
pressly or by necessary implication, and I challenge the advo- 
cates of that bill to show any authority in the Constitution that 
can justify its passage. Wecan not justify it on the ground that 
it is needed to carry out a ted power. There is none in law, 
and none can be shown. it we would observe the oath we took 
upon this floor we would reject this unconstitutional piece of 
robbery attempted to beinflicted upon the people in the name of 
5 legislation.“ 

How can members vote to throw away five million dollars of 
the people’s money, when to do so violates the Constitution, and 


is in direct conflict with the oath they took at the bar of this 
House. We, as the Representatives and trustees of theeople, p 
have no right to go where the Constitution is silent. Our pow- 
ers are clearly defined; and to go beyond is ausurpation and bad 
paih which should be rebuked and repudiated by our constitu- 
encies. 

If the advocates of that measure attempt to rest their con- 
science and parade as authority the worn-out and much-abused 
clause in the Constitution To provide for the common defense 
and general welfare,” I deny their right. That clause has been 
construed, and the constructionis almost universally conceded 
to be correct. As construed the clause reads: 


Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises— 


In order— 


to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general welfare, 
but all duties shall be uniform throughout the United States. (Article I. sec- 
tion 8, of the Constitution of the United States.) 


By all constitutional lawyers that is generally conceded to be 
the true exposition. There are three branches embraced in this 
clause. First, laying and collecting taxes; second, Wale e 
and providing for common defense and general we third, a 
qualification on the power given in the first clause of the sen- 
tence. It would be absurd to think that the men who gave us 
the Constitution, the grandest and bravest document on civic 
government ever conceived or written by man, would have in- 
terjected, as a substantive power, the words contained in the 
second clause of the sentence; and in the third qualified the first. 
Such an interpretation would justify baal pee in classing them 
as illiterate blunderers, but Í apprehend no Representative on 
this floor would like to assume the responsibility of passing such 
a judgment upon the framers of the Constitution, 

t is evident to my mind that the second clause was attached 
to the first as a definition or qualification of the objects of the 
taxing power, prescribing and limiting its use to such objects, 
and does not contain a new, different, and substantive power. 

We are not left to rely alone on these clear constructions and 
interpretations, given since the adoption of the Constitution, but 
I beg the indulgence of the House while I read from the forty- 
first number of the Federalist what was said while this very 
clause was under consideration before the Convention. Mr. 
Madison said: 


Some who have not denied the necessity of the power of taxation have 
grounded avery fierce attack against the Constitution on the language in 
which it is defined. It has been urged and echoed that the power to lay and 
collect taxes, duties, im and excises, to . debts and provide for 
the common defense general welfare of nited States,“ amounts to 
an unlimited commission to exercise every power which may be allowed to 
be necessary for common defense and eral welfare, No stronger proof 
could be given of the distress under w these writers labor for objections 
than their stooping to such a tion. 


The same misconstruction that Mr. Madison criticised as un- 
worthy and unfounded, before the adoption of the Constitution, 
is the identical construction and meaning that members are at- 
tempting to give it now. This is, in my judgment, no credit to 
intelligent and faithful Representatives. Mr. Madison also says: 

Had no other enumeration or definition of the power of the been 
found in the Constitution than the general Just cited the authors 
of the objection might have had some color for it, though it would have been 
dificult to find a reason for so awkward a form of discretion to legislate in 

ble cases. A power to destroy the freedom of the press, the trial by 
jury, or even to regulate the course of descents or the forms of conveyances, 
must be very singularly expressed by the terms to raise money for the gen- 


But what color can the objection have when a specification of 
the object alluded to by these general terms immediately follows; 
and it is not even separated by a larger pause than a semicolon. 
If the different parts of the same instrument ought to be so ex- 
pounded as to give to every part a meaning which it will bear, 
shall one part of the same sentence be excluded altogether from 
a share in the meaning, and shall the more doubtful and indefi- 
nite terms be retained in their full extent, and the clear and 
precise expression be denied any significance whatsoever? For 
what could the enumeration of particular powers be in- 
se , if these and all others were meant to be included in the 
preceding general power? Nothing is more natural or common 
than to first use a general phrase and then toexplain and qualify 
it by a recital of ticulars. 

But the idea of an enumeration of particulars which neither 
explain nor qualify the general meaning, and can have no other 
effect than to confound and mislead, is an absurdity which we are 
reduced to the dilemma of charging either on the authors of the 
objection or on the authors of the Constitution. We must take 
the liberty of . origin was not with the latter. 

The objection here is the more extraordinary, as it appears 
that the language used by the convention is acopy from the Ar- 


ticles of Confederation. The objects of the Union among the 
States as described in Article III are: 


Their common defense, security of their liberties, and mutual and general 


The terms of Article VIII are still more identical: 

All of war, and all other expenses that shall be incurred for the 
common defen: or general welfare, and allowed by the United States in 
Congress shall b>» defrayed out of a common treasury. 

Similar lang 1age occurs in Article IX. 


Construe either of these articles by the rules which would justify the con- 
struction put onti new Constitution, and they vest in the 
a power to legislate in all ceses whatsoever. But what would have n 
thought of that assembly if, attaching themselyes to 1 expres- 
sions, and disre the specifications which ascertain limit their im- 
Bors, they had exercised an unlimited power of providing for the common 
lefense and general welfare? I appeal to the objectors themselves whether 
they would in that case have employed the same reasoning in justification of 
gress as they now make use of against the convention? How difficult it 
is for error to escape its own condemnation. 

These were the w ‘rds of Mr. Madison, before the birth of the 
Constitution, and should be accepted by all fair-minded men. 
Besides, we see that the proposition of Mr. Hamilton, offered to 
the convention before the adoption of the Constitution, would 
have authorized this dangerous legislation, but that proposition 
was rejected by the convention which framed our Constitution. 
This Government has no power to tax the people except for gov- 
ernmental purposes, rustricted to the actual needs of the Govern- 
ment economically adiinistered, for the reason that each and 
every citizen is entitled to the full fruits of his labor, less what- 
ever may be necessary to defray the expenses of the Government. 
It has no right to tax all the people to enable itself to loan or 
give money to any man, corporation, or business. 

Mr. Chairman, I introduced a bill the title and text of which 
are: 

A bill to repeal so much of the tariff law of 1890 as grants a bounty on sugar, 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the Uni 

in Congress assemb 
reduce therevenue and equalize duties on im: and for other p ý 
133 1. 1890, known as the McKinley bill, as imposes a bounty of 
cents per pound on sugar, be, and thesame is hereby, repealed. 


The country will be curious to know why the Committee on 
Waysand Means has not reported this bill and recommended its 
passage. This 25. Bo unconstitutional, undemocratic, and 
un-American, as will seen by reference to 20 Wallace, pages 
665-670 in which Justice Miller said: 


The theory of our Government, State and National, is o to the de- 

t of ted power anywhere. The executive, the I lative, and the 

‘adicial branches of these governments are all of ted and defined 

„ + „* 

The power to tax is, therefore, the strongest, the most ing of all the 
powers of government. 8 directly or indirectly to all classes of the 

le. It was said by Chief Justice Marshall, in thecase of McCulloch vs. The 

tate of Maryland, that the * to tax is the power to destroy. A strik- 

ing instance of the truth of the proposition is seen in the fact that the exist- 

ing tax of 10 — cent imposed by the United States on the circulation of all 

other banks the national banks drove out of existence every State bank 

assage. power can as 

t one class of individuals and in favor of another, 


of circulation within a year or two after its 
readily be employed agains 
so as to ruin the one c and give unlimited wealth and prosperity to the 
other, if there is no implied tation of the uses for which the power may 
be exercised. 

To lay with one hand the power of the Government on pie pra rty of the 
citizen, and with the other to bestow it upon the favored uals to aid 


vate reap alee and build up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery 
use it is done under the forms of law and is called taxation. This isnot 
legislation. It isa decree under legislative forms. 

If Congress has the right to pass this bill and give $5,000,000 
to the show at Chicago it could give five hund millions, and 
thus overwhelm and bankrupt the whole people at a single blow. 

Mr. Chairman, this Government has no mission except to exe- 
cute its powers and perform its duties under and in subjection to 
the supreme law of the land—the Constitution of the country. 
It can not be converted into a money lender or giver without de- 
stroying free institutions and establishing upon its ruin a des- 
potic paternalism, which means slavery and oppression to the 

ple. When we adopted the Holman resolutions, did we mean 
what they recited, or was it a hollow mockery, a piece of dece 
tion to delude and deceive the people on the question of retrench- 
ment and reform. The resolutions read: 

Resolved, That, in the judgment of this House, the gran of subsidies or 
bounties by Congress, in money, public lands, bonds, or by indorsement, or 
by pledge of the public credit to promote special private industries or enter- 

of corporations, independent of the question of the constitutional 
pra of Congress to make such grants, is ust and impolitic, and in man- 

‘est conflict with the spirit of our republican institutions, as it directly tends 
to create and foster the wealth of favored classes at the of the whole 
po le who bear the burdens of government, and manif furnishes undue 

cilities for the enlargement of great private estates—a policy which a gov- 
ernment of the people can not justly or safely encourage by any form of fa- 
voritism in legislation. 

Resolved, In view of the present condition of the 5 because 
efficient and honest government can only be assured by the gal expendi- 
ture of the public money, while unnecessary and la expenditure, under 
mone Eye all conditions, leads inevitably to venal and corrupt methods in 

lic affairs, no money ought to be appropriated by Congress from the pub- 


Treasury except such as is manifestly necessary to on the several 
Departments, frugally, efficiently, and honestly — n tr oeil f 
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When the vote is taken on the passage of the measure to do- 
nate or loan $5,000,000 to the Chicago Exposition, then the peo- 
ple will be able to judge of the sincerity of the parties who sup- 
ported these resolutions. They will either vote consistently or 
give the lie to their record. 

We are told that if there is no grant of power in the Constitu- 
tion that we have precedents; and that therefore we are justi- 
fied in acting upon these and override the supreme law—the 
Constitution. This I emphatically deny. You can not correct 
one wrong by the commission of another; two wrongs can not 
make a right. 

It is true Congress has loaned and given away many millions 
of the people’s money without authority of law, which was a usur- 
pation, and was due either to ignorance or wholesale stultifica- 
tion upon the part of members who set these vicious and danger- 
ous precedents. I will here enumerate some of them, that the 
whole people may know what has been going on, and that they 
may not return Representatives who have so little regard for 
their rights. 

This outrage began back in the forties, when Congress made 
donations to Ireland. There was no authority to do this, but it 
served as an entering wedge and opened up an avenue to other 
and grievous wrongs. I regret that the Constitution was vio» 
lated to even help poor distressed Ireland, the land of my an- 
cestry; the ple to whom Lowe my existence; a people who 
have furnished more martyrs and struggled longer and more 
pasjoniiy for independence and liberty than any other people in 
the world. In lieu of outraging our Constitution we sheid have 
given aid by private donations. Since then the Republican party 
hasgiven millions away torich railroad sald ae to the New 
Orleans Exposition; to the Centennial at Philadelphia—all in 
violation of the organic law of the land and against the will of 
the people. 

Mr. Chairman, I will be pardoned for bringing to the attention 
of this Congress and the American people regardless of party 
some other precedents inaugurated by the Republican party at 
the dictation of the plutocrats of this country. It has always 
been the boast of an American citizen that we have no privileged 
classes, no lords, no titled aristocracy that the gommon people 
had to “hew wood and draw water ” for. 

The Republican party began by taxing the people in violation 
of law in order to raise money to pay the rich widows of deceased 
Presidents $5,000 per annum so long as they may live; and when a 
general in the Army dies his widow is also paid $2,000 per year 
so long as she may live; and in this way thousands of the peo- 
ple’s money have been wasted in violation of law, equity, and con- 
science. would ask what rights, privileges, and immunities 
has a President’s widow that a private citizen’s widow has not a 
right to enjoy? What superior rights has the general’s widow 
over the poor private who left a ruined and shattered arm on the 
heights of Gettysburg or Chickamauga? 

The Democratic party answers“ none.“ It is the Republican 
party that makes this invidious distinction in favor of the strong 
against the weak: in favor of the few against the many. 

Ex-soldiers and citizens: How much longer will you be hood- 
winked and deluded by this partial class legislation of the Re- 
publican party? 

Is it not strange that after the people have honored a man by 
giving him the highest office within their gift, at a salary of 
$50,000 per annum, and a general with the honor of his position 
and a compensation always liberal, that the Republican party 
should tax the people to make special pets and privileged classes 
out of their families, to be sustained and supported out of the 
toil, sweat, and blood of the masses of our people. 

In my judgment it is an outrage, the immensity of which has 
not been properly conceived and exposed. 

The evil does not stop here. If a Senator or Member of Con- 
gress dies during his term, Congress buries him, charters a 
special car, and sends him home, and then puts illegal hands 
into the pockets of the people and draws the money out of them 
topay the exorbitant burial expenses and transportation charges. 
In some instances these burial expenses have amounted to the 
enormous sum of $40,000. Millions have been wasted in this 
way. Congress has no power to do this. It is without authority 
of law and unauthorized; and I defy any member on this floor to 
show any law directing or excusing it. I want to say right here, 
if I should die while here as a member of this House, [ do not 
want the people taxed to bury me. These are some of the prece- 
dents; but I charge that Congress had no power to do any of the 
aforementioned things, and the sooner we repudiate them, and 
stand by the Constitution, strictly construed, the greater the 

rosperity of the people, the more permanent our democratic 
institutions. I would cite the case of the Saving and Loan As- 
sociation vs. Topeka, reported in 20 Wallace, pages 665-670, al- 
ready referred to, to show that all these precedents, relied on by 
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the advocates of such measures, are unconstitutional and radi- 
cally wrong. A : 

But waiving the constitutional objections, and as a question of 
economy can we afford to give $5,000,000 of the people’s money 
to the Chicago World's Fair? I think not. The taxes on the 
people are higher than they were d the war. They have 
no money with which to pey them. he agricultural inter- 
ests are on the verge of ruin, mortgages cover their homes; 
combines and trusts are alive to keep down the prices of their 
products; plutocrats are trying to control the volume of money 
so as to make it scarce and dear. Wehaveadeficit now of about 
$70,000,000. The Secretary of the Treasury has had to defer pay- 
ment on bonds already due for the want of money. Is it right to 
give $5,000,000 away to the show, while our creditors are knock- 

at the door for payment of our just obligations? 

r. Chairman, we have not only the rich manufacturers— 
holding up their hands to the Government, as if it was paternal— 
begging for favors, but under that bill the dogs are howling to 
Congress for paternal care and aid. 

Here is the premium list for dogs at Chicago: 


Class. 


Great 


Medal. 
Do. 

Certificate of merit. 
Do. 


Newfo' 


Dogs 
Deerhoundg greyhounds, American 

rho 
5 cf lish foxhounds, 
bloodhounds, Russian wolf- 


Certificate of merit. 
15 Do. 


hounds: 
Challenge class, dogs. - mnnm Medal. 
Challenge T Do. 
Open class, dogs Certificate of merit. 
Open e D -naaman Do. 
Dachshunde beagles, basset hounds: 
Challenge class, 1 9 —— 44 . 
ee eee a Certificate of merit. 
= ... nae nennnncpscenness Do, 
ointers: 
Challenge class, dogs, 55 pounds Medal. 
and ov 
e bitches, 50 pounds Do. 
over. 
nal nge dogs, under 55 Do. 
un 
Challenge class, bitches, under 500 —— Do. 
unds. 
Open class, dogs, 55 pounds and Certificate of merit. 
over. 2 
Open class, bitches, 50 pounds and Do. 
over. 
Open class, dogs, under 50 pounds. Do. 
Open class, bitches, under 50 Do. 
Griff 5 
‘ons: 
lenge class, dogs -- nmn] -onnan Medal. 
Chall pS ESSER EEE Ree AS, Do. 
5355 ceriteate of merit. 
Bitoon -s-i Si eens wage conn nae= Do. 


English setters, Irish setters, black- 
and-tan or Gordon setters. 


Irish water 


Chesapeake Bay dogs, 
Is, Clum spaniels, field 
5 å ò Medal. 
gs 
nene one Do, 
Open class, dog Certificate of merit. 
PRE np class, bitches Do. 
er 4 
lenge class, dogs Medal. 
Challenge class, bitches.--.....-.,|---.-..-]..-.----.- Do. 
Open class, å black) .......... Certificate of merit. 
Open class bitches (black) ........ Do. 
Openclass, d. Do. 
9 at bitches (any other Do. 
color). 
Collies (ro coated): 
Challenge class, dogs -01-200 Medal. 
Challenge class, bitches...........]...--..-}....-.-..- Do. 
9 Fees Certificate of merit. 
Open class, bitches Do. 
Bobtail sheep dogs: 
Challenge class, dogs Medal. 
Challenge class, bitches_..........|.-......]..-..---.- Do. 
Open class, dogs Certificate of merit. 
Open class, bitenes Do. 
King hee spaniels, Blenheim 
8: 
— none ene nnn e nnn n een n ees Do. 
pe eee Do. 


Dogs—Continued. 
Class. First. | Second. Third. 
Poodles, bulldogs, bull terriers, fox 
terriers (Smooth), fox terriers 
(wire haired), Irish terriers, 
Dandy Dinmont terriers, Skye 
terriers, Yorkshire terriers, 
Black-and-tan terriers (over 
7 pounds), Scotch terriers, Bed- 
terri 
pee SFL eR N Medal. 
a EPR SSS fee Do. 
20 10 | Certiticate of merit. 
20 10 Do. 
Mr. Chairman— 
The little dogs and all, 
Tray, Blanch, and Sweetheart, * * * 
H a Det — ethers 
ound or or lym, 
Or bobtail tike or trundle-tall 


all are here barking for paternal aid at the door of an empty 
Treasury. The Government administered by the Republican 
party have exhausted the grand surplus that Cleveland left, and 
the thing is now dry—yes, ‘‘ Poor Tom, thy horn is oe 5 

That eminent statesman and patriot uel J. Tilden, in 
speaking of government, said: 

The General Government should do nothing for the State which the State 
can do for itself, and no government should do for the individual what he 
zan do for himself. 

This is a correct idea of government. When all power is cen- 
tralized in a government we have a despotism. The purpose of 
centralization and . has been approved by the legis- 
lation of the Republican party so long that many of our people 
seem to forget the danger that lies hid behind the little tempo- 
rary aid they ask or receive. Whenever and wherever pater- 
nalism extends its lines we find those of liberty contracted. 

If Congress continues to tax the people to raise money to loan 
or to give to fairs, or to buy grain for those who have none on 
account of some accident or misfortune, or to pay tribute to de- 
ceased President’sand general’s widows, or to defray the funeral 
expenses of dead Senators and Congressmen, or to give to rich 
men to make sugar, or to loan people to aid them to live, all 
such things are in the same line and eternally wrong. If this 
folly gone mad, these dangerous innovations upon our system of 
government be not checked, we have no hope for the perpetua- 
tion of our free institutions; if they are continued, sooner or 
later liberty will fly away, prosperity will be a thing of the past, 
and our free, self-reliant people will become dependent beggars 
and slaves, who will come in tatters and rags up to the gateway 
of arrogant and oppressive power, only to be kicked out and 
sent off empty handed. I appeal to the Democrats on this floor 
to stand by the Constitution and the people, and with their votes 
defeat all such measures and avoid the evils and dangers that 
must surely follow such a class of legislation. 

Mr. SNODGRASS asked and obtained unanimous consent to 
extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. WARNER Mr. Chairman, since this discussion has com- 
menced, I have observed with surprise that a t many of the 
fallacies of protection, which I had seen buried under so deep a 
covering of facts that I had expected that they would sleep in 
quiet until the resurrection, at the second trump—when they 
would be called up for final condemnation—have n brought 
forward inthis House and made to do duty as living combatants. 
I know of no better way of meeting the same old humbugs than 
by quoting the same old facts, and this, sir, I beg may be my ex- 
cuse forsuch of my remarks, and it will bea part of them, 
as will come to the ears of every intelligent student of this ques- 
tion as a more than twice-told tale. 


THE VIEWS OF THE PROTECTIONIST MINORITY. 

If we are to believe the minority report upon this bill the situ- 
ation of the wool industries is something like this: That after 
having been assisted by protection into almost unexampled pros- 
perity the one thing left needful to add to that prosperity was 
supplied in the shape of the McKinley bill; and when that bill 
was enacted the effect of it was to inaugurate a wool millenium 
and to open an earthly paradise for the American farmer, which 
beautiful situation the wicked Democrats are now attempting to 
turn into a howling wilderness. Such, sir, is Republican fancy, 
is protectionist imagination; and as usual it is precisely the re- 
verse of truth. 

REVIEW OF WOOL INDUSTRIES 1867-1890. 


The facts are so patent that he who runs may read them, that 
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from the time protection laid its heavy hand, under the guise of 
patronage, apon the wool industry, twenty-five years ago, it lan- 


guished until it became ruinous years before additional ‘ relief” 
was afforded by the McKinley bill. 
Wool manufacturing, cursed by the same legislation, sunk to- 
gether with the interests of the wool-growers. The McKinley 
w was enacted professedly to help these; and its one certain 
result, from the time it became a law until now, is that the ter- 
rible condition that then confronted them has been changed to 


one of increased disaster 


It is not necessary that I should dwell longer upon these facts. 
Most of them are too well known. You remember that when the 
tariff of 1867 became a law, wool was higher than it has ever 
been since, and that under the fostering care of high protection 
the price of wool has gone down, down, down, until from being 
one of the leading and most profitable industries of the country, 
that of wool-growing has become one that every prudent man 
avoids. The fact was recognized by our friend, the senior Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], when he made his famous speech 
in 1883. He pointed to the tariff on wool as a striking example 
of the benefits of protection, and then explained how what had 
already reduced the price of wool might be applied to other in- 
dustries. Here is what he says: 


an abnormal year, 40 cents per ; this was the result of pil rare of 
pro the wool- us it is in all industries, to graduall uce the 
price. Under the tion of the existing law (the tariff of 1857) the price 
of wool has grad gone down. 


If that is not enough, Mr. Chairman, it might be well to refer 
to that of another gentleman, equally orthodox and equally in- 
disputably a representative of the protection sentiment, the sen- 
ior Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON], who took occasion, in a 
summary noting the effect of this. decrease in the gare of wool, 
to explain its reasons. I ask the Clerk to read this quotation 
from his remarks: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

I allude to the wool tariff, a law the effect of which has been materially to 
of this country. In a single county in the State 

of Iowa, between 1867 and , the number of sheep was reduced from 22,000 
3 and what is true of that county is true of other coun- 
Iowa, during that time the price of wool been constantly de- 


ese AE DO IEN DON E Po gloat lig tag ORA WOE ida, a ore te 

uced in this country is 100 per cent their cost. * * * Before the 
of mixed foreign fine wools with 
ie to compete successfully with the 


goods can not now be produced in t 
uently mills that were 


fine goods, they would 

have, for our fine wools to be mixed with other fine wools of a different char- 
acter from abroad. The want of a market, as I understand it, is the reason 
why our fine wools now command so low a price. 

Mr. WARNER. It scarcely seems n , Mr. Chairman, 
for me to add to the very conclusive summary of the Senator from 
Iowa; but perhaps it is proper for me to refer to the extent to 
which not simply was the compensation of the wool-grower less- 
ened, but under a high tariff on wool, the sheep were driven to 
the shambles in every State where the business of wool-grow- 
ing had been a considerable one. Since the enactment of the high 
tariff in 1867, the prosperous days of sheep-raising, there have 
been millions of acres of land opened in the Western States, and 
millions upon millions of sheep pastured where there had never 
been one before; and yet the total number of sheep in the whole 
country, being 39,000,000 in 1867, fell to 35,000,000 in 1875, and 
only rose to 43,431,000 in 1891. 

In the States east of the Mississippi River, which had been the 
center of this great and prosperous industry, the slaughter was 
fearful. Ohio, which in the year 1867 had 7.159,000sheep, in 1890 
had but 3,943,000. Michigan, which in 1867 had 4,000. sheep, 
in 1890 had but 2,240,000. Pennsylvania, which in 1867 had over 
8,400,000 sheep, in 1890 had only 945,000; and New York, which 
in 1867 had above 5,300,000 sheep, had in the year 1890 omy 1,548,- 
000. And thus, sir, I might go over the whole roll of States 
which, at the time it was attempted to protect wool-growing by 
high tariff, had anything worth mention upon which protection 
could work its blighting influence. 

The same was the case with wool manufacturing. 

We all know, Mr. Chairman, that from the time that manufac- 
ture was depressed under the high tariff of 1842, it had been a 
more and more prosperous industry under the continual lowering 
of the tariffs which succeeded that tariff. And before the war, 
under the impetus of free wool, we know that its prosperity was 

ter than it has ever been since. From the time that the 

ff of 1867 was imposed wool manufacturers became less and 
less prosperous; failure after failure, the closing of one mill after 
another, succeeded, until in the year 1888—though that year was 
not seriously worse than those P Praag preceding it—when failures 
in the business amounted to fifty-seven, involving liabilities of 


$3,637,000, we were told that such was the result of the scare 
over the Mills bill. : 

But the Republican candidate for President was elected, with 
the result that confidence“ was restored, which confidence,“ 
we were told would set every wheel of industry in motion, espe- 
cially in wool manufacturing; yet during the year after Presi- 
dent Harrison’s election the failures in the same business were 
seventy-two, 3 liabilities of over $10,400,000, which shows 
how much more terrible a thing it is to the wool manufacturers 
to have confidence“ in a high tariff than it is to be scared“ 
over the prospect of free wool. Such was the condition of matters 
when the McKinley bill was enacted in order to help the wool- 


grower. . 
WOOL-GROWING SINCE THE M'KINLEY ACT, 


The result has been that wool has been lower each year since 
then than it was at the time that the McKinley bill was enacted, 
and it is a cent and a half lower to-day than it was at the same 
date last year. Not merely have wools gone down, down, down 
in price, but what is more, sheep have been driven to the sham- 
bles under the McKinley bill even more than they were driven 
thither under the tariff which had preceded it. 

The minority of the Ways and Means Committee have called 
attention to the fact that this country, after a fair trial of the 
McKinley bill, has 1,500,000 more sheep than it had at the time* 
that bill was enacted. That is true, but the minority do not tell 
you the reason why this country has 1,500,000 more sheep, or in 
what States or under what conditions those sheep are found. 

The fact is, Mr. Chairman, that if you take the last official re- 
port of the Department of Agriculture upon farm animals you 
will find that in nearly every State where there has been an in- 
crease it has come from the extension of the practice, not of rais- 
ing sheep for wool, but of raising lambs for mutton. Let me read 
from that report—and I will read every single instance in which 
an increase in the number of sheep is accompanied by any sug- 
gestion as to what is the cause of the increase. 

From Maine we have the suggestion that in sheep there is a 
very decided increase of mutton breeds.” From Massachusetts, 
where there has been a large increase, we hear that farmers ‘‘in 
the neighborhood of Boston and other large cities find it profit- 
able to raise early spring lambs for the market, declaring that 
no stock pays better.“ . 

In New York the condition stated as accounting for the slight 
increase is that more are being kept than formerly, as lamb 
and mutton are in demand at all times at profitable prices.” 

In Ohio, the center of this earthly paradise, where all sheep 
are to grow to happy maturity in order that they may produce 
the golden fleeces that shall bring prosperity to the Ohio 
farmer—{laughter]—in Ohio we find that there has been an in- 
crease in the number of sheep, and the reason which the Agri- 
cultural Department gives for that increase is this: Sheep, 
prime mutton, find ready sale, and, competition being more re- 
stricted than with beef, the prices have ranged with profit to 
feeders. Wool, however, is lower than for years.” 

It goes on to explain, in other words, that the increase of sheep 
in Ohio is not what might have been expected from the rise in 
the price of mutton; and the reason why it is not as great as it 
might be is that the price of wooi has so gone down as to make a 
drawback to the sheep industry thus stimulated by the price of 
mutton. 

In Michigan it is stated that there is an increase, and that the 
reason is that the feeding of lambs is still being carried on as a 
business,” and the mutton breeds are the most popular and 
profitable.” 

In Illinois there is reported a slight increase, which is ac- 
counted for on the ground that the mutton breeds are beco: 
populer. In Minnesota—and I want my friends on the other side 
to hear this, because it is the one straw of comfort that they are 

oing to get in this whole business—it is reported that the 
dairy industry seems to be expanding, and also the growing of 
wool. 

There is the one State, the one place, and the only place where, 
monoraing E the agricultural reports just oe the wool- 
growing business is not going downward. The number of sheep 
in the country generally is being increased (if it is increasing) 
by the fact that farmers are turning their attention away from the 
growing of wool to the growing of lambs for slaughter. 

On the other hand, sir, in the 8 wool-growing States, that 
same agricultural report, upon which our friends of the minority 
rely, shows that the wool-growing cnc oles fe going backwards. 
In the great State of Texas the number of sheep remains about 
the same, but the prices are lower. In the great State of Cali- 
fornia the number of sheepisless. From the at wool-growing 
States and Territories of Montana, Utah, New Mexico, Wyoming, 
and Oregon there are noreports, except estimates as to the num- 
ber of sheep. . 

It appears that no estimate of the number of sheep in Montana 
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has been made during last year; that in New Mexico there are 
now only 2,900,000 sheep as compared with 3,100,000 a year ago; 
that no te has been made for Utah for the last two years; 
that in the rapa ein ai State of Wyoming the increase 
has been only 125,000, or about 12 per cent, and that n has 
but 2,456,000 sheep as compared with her 2,929,000 of only a year 


PERT sir, is as near the truth with reference to the shoop in- 
dustry as, with the best intentions, a protectionist minority of 
more than average fairness have been able to get. 

APPRECIATIVE WOOL-GROWERS. 

The farmers are beginning to understand this matter. As an 
nema of the extent to which they have done away with the 
use of the little wool that was pulled over their eyes, I will re- 
fer to but one instance. The Wool-Growers and Sheep-Breed- 
ers’ Association of Ontario and Livingston Counties, in New 
York, is one of the oldest and strongest and most representa- 
tive organizations of that kind in the United States. There, 
sir, is one of the t centers of the fine wool-growing and 
sheep-breeding industries. The members of that tion 
are in the main Republicans. They were protectionists. They 
are so now on everything but wool—the one thing they know 


about. 
But, sir, when they got together and looked each other in the 


face, in singed f: 1891, they concluded to stop political wool- 
2 and to look at that matter in a practical way. They had 
not neglected their political duties, Mr. Chairman, as they saw 


them. They had, only a short time before, elected to represent 
them, my inquisitive friend from Ontario County [Mr. RAINES], 
and my acquiescent one from Livingston [Mr. WADSWORTH], two 
gentleman who have just been put intoone district so as to keep 
them all congenial. [Laughter.] But when those wool-growers 
and sheep-breeders got together after election, and their part; 
was not at stake, and all they had to consider was the wool busi- 
ness, here is the conclusion to which they came, which I will ask 
the Clerk to read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Whereas it has been the policy in the 


is stereo resolutions praying 
or its equivalent; and 


Whereas this association finally recognizes the unsoundness of its past 
position onthis question, and ever ready to correct any error into which it 
9 we beg leave to submit the follo s 

We recognize that the wool duty is a delusion and a snare to the 
A and that it has 1 ly been lastramentat i artving TO the wall 
an industry it was calculated to 

Second. to 1867, under the various changes of the wool duties, the 
price of wool fluctuated, not in plage with the tariff, but by reason of the 
ever-controlling law of demand supply, the grower having received high 
prices and low prices under high tariffs, and, conversely, low prices and high 
prices under low tariffs. 

Third. The success of the wool-grower de 
manufacturer, while the Ameri 


for this association to annually 
mgress to restore the wool duty of 


mefit. 


on the success of the woolen 

ican manufacturer is seriously handicapped 

reason of compelled to pay exorbitant tariff taxes on every pound 

of clothing wool imported for 3 admixture, while all foreign coun- 

tries of consequence haye the benefit of free wool, and are thus enabled 
to undersell our manufacturers. 

Fourth. The great wool tariff of 1887 resulted in driving from the eight chief 


wool-producing States—for whose s; 1 benefit said tariff was conceived 
and passed—more than 50 per cent of their sheep in a single decade, while the 
price of wool declined in a near! ratio. 

importation of foreign from about 26,000,000 


0 wool increased 
ds in 1867 to more than 126,000,000 pounds in 1871, just four years succeed- 


the hest nA 1 e. ion wool and en ie 
of the past eighteen years ore ce of imported 
clo wools 3 — last port of export actuall 8 the price ot our 


— c fleece in 1 sng eee g Hean, nowa o or Philad Bing 
—— ear e domestic wools bring ‘oreign price, plus uty. 
Seventh. England, France, and Germany are the e A 
the world that export woolen manufactures in excess of the imports of raw 
wool, in other words, these countries, by admitting wool free, have created 
a demand for their home wool in excess of all wools required to clothe their 
23 and after giving ring Forman to labor, export more wool than ey 
ve imported. e United tates, on the other hand, by im a hig 
duty on raw wool has not only destroyed 


— pee The free importation of raw wool into the United States would 
kn out the imports of woolen goods and would revive the present de- 

state of our own manufacturers, thus gi employment to labor 
and create an increased demand for our strong wools for necessary ad- 


mixture. 
Ninth. Recognizing the truth of the above facts, therefo: the mem- 
bers of the Ontario and Livingston Sheep Breeders’ and Woo Growers" As- 
m, in convention assembled, most respectfully Barge — 1 gen to 
immedia' place wool and woolen manufactures on free list, in order 
that their industries ma: ney farted assume that magnitude commen- 
surate with a nation of „000 of people. 


WOOL MANUFACTURE SINCE THE M’KINLEY ACT. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. Chairman, I see that my time is going 
faster than my remarks, and I will refer but briefly to the con- 
dition of the wool manufacturing industry so greatly helped b 
the McKinley bill. I ask the Clerk to read two passages that 
have marked from the American Wool and Cotton Reporter of 
December 31, 1891. This is the organ of the wool trade and sets 
forth 5 shape the condition of wool manufactures for the 
year i 


The Clerk read as follows: 


Glancing backward over the course of trade from the beginning to the end 
of 1891 one must admit that it hasnot been as successful tothe woolen manu- 
facturer as he had expected. The new tariff was to correct the market, re- 
moving the disturbing causes, and shutting out the competition of foreign 
makers to turn over the domestic market to the domestic manufacturer. 
Unfortunately for the woolen goods industry, that which has been 
did not ma and 1891 goes down into as a year of d 
probably equally as intense as that which prev: the two years previous. 

* * s * e > 

The months of January and February dragged wearily, orders being re- 
duced to sample pieces. it being only the rare exception whan orders reached 
the full usual quota. The season had with prices on a basis of 

no 


pert gig ise sem agers material 
; the advance which been talked of during the fall 


year was stifled when the market opened. Yet, buyers would not 
e hold, and lines which were usually out of the market in a few weeks’ 
time were and when March came in, a number of makers had 


run out of orders, and many looms were forced into idleness. The last week 
in February Ae cond re: ed the initial order season as over, and we stated 
that “there be a long spell of zero weather for a great many mills.” 


had 
and the manufacturer who was not under orders had little to hope for, and 
when . . opened, it is probable that there were nearly as many looms un- 
occupied as occupied on orders. Three months of idleness were before the 
manufacturer, his on! 


h based 1 season. 
Through it all we clung to the idea that the fall business was being delayed 
that it would come later; the taking of sample orders, the Sr nga of 
the previous fall season, the whole condition of trade, indicated it. And it 
wasrealized—the demand which set in in August and continued through to 
November, tells the story. - 

Mr. WARNER. As regards the conditions of the wool indus- 
tries at present, I read from the last number of the American 
Wool Reporter, dated March 17, 1892. This is from an editorial 
review of ‘‘ manufactures of wool:” 


Trade has fallen off to a small volume, a 7 and 
ers 


there. ts report a small business, ord few and con- 
sisting PrE pieces. It has not been a satisfac — unless a re- 
vival of trade is experienced within a very few weeks there will be not much 


clatter of m in most of the mills many weeks longer. 
manufacturer is short on orders, and before many days will 
out of engagements a new batch of orders comes in. 

And these are from wool market quotations in the same num- 
ber: 


The average 
find his looms 


BOSTON, 


Fleeces have been fairly active d he week, with sales of Ohio XX and 
above noted at 29 cents, and of straight at 28 cents. to sell over 
29 cents must be som: fancy. Ohio X and above has hands at 28 
cents, and tX in asmall way at27 cents. X is quotable at 25) 
and 26 cents, with most of the business at 26 cents, and it is difficult to get over 
that for the t X. 

The prices being the lowest ever recorded. 

NEW YORK. 


This market is most decidedly quiet and dealers are utterly void of any 
snap. They can not see where the bottom is. and therefore are at a loss to 
pros whether it is policy to keep on making concessions or await future de- 
velo ts. 

There are very few fleeces here. Ohio XX and above is quoted from 27 to 
20 cents. The is rather a wide one for XX and above wool, but simply 
goes to illustrate the weak condition of themarket. It is doubtful if a man- 
ufacturer would be to over 28 cents for the grade mentioned. 
To go a full cent or a fraction higher it would be necessary to offer an ex- 
ceptionally choice lot. 

PHILADELPHIA. 


To-day more fine foreign Australian fleeces are obtainable in Philadelphia 
than ever before at any one time. While this is a fact we find the xx and 
above Ohio wools not so active unless in choice condition. Dress goods 
mills are them to mix with Australian where the isright. To- 
gaz agon o wool can be purchased at 28@20c. lots are held 
above this figure the paves paer them unless he finäs that he can not ob- 
tain the selection đesirable to fill pressing orders for goods. A fair average 
15 the market for Ohio and Pennsylvania and Indiana xx and above to-day 


In other words, Mr. Chairman, the one case in which there ig 
suggested a use for the fine wools that used to be the pride of 
our country and the profit of our wool-growers is one dependent 
upon the extent to which under our exorbitant tariff Australian 
wools can be imported to be mixed with ours—as the senior Sena- 
tor from Iowa explained so many years ago to his Republican 


friends. 
THE PRICES OF WOOLEN GOODS. 


As to the price of woolen goods, I know it is asserted by the 
minority of the committee that there has never been a time when 
woolen goues were so cheap as they have been since the N 
of the McKinley bill. The gentlemen could not possibl 
more mistaken. It is not true that woolen goods are as cheap 
as they were before the passage of that bill. They are either 
increased in price, or, what is more common, have been reduced 
in quality by the addition of more adulterants than, before the 
inventions recently introduced, it was ible to put into them 
and make them hold together. Never before the passage of the 
McKinley bill was there a time when so much bogus wool and 
so much cheap and nasty clothing was sold for good prices to the 
ri ee citizen, and especially the American wor an, as 

ay. 

I beg to call attention in the first place to the fact that in the 
majority rapor on the McKinley bill there was what seems to 
me a frigh confession on the partof our protectionist friends 
that it was their deliberate intention to raise the tariff upon wool 
from 67 per cent, the rate which was then claimed to be in oper- 
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ation, to 91 per cent, the rate which they claimed would prevail 
under the measure of extortion which they were then starting 
to propose. That bill, sir, became law and has had its legitimate 
effect. 

On the much-mooted question whether our prices are cheaper 
than those for which the same quality of goods can be bought 


abroad, I read the following from the same number of the Ameri- 
can Wool Reporter to which I have already referred. This is 
the result of an investigation ied on in response to an in- 
quiry and published by the organ of the wool-manufacturing 
trade. If it referred to wool alone, you might say the statement 
was prejudiced; but this is the responsible organ of the manu- 
facturers, making a statement in 5 77 to the quality and the 
price, not of wool, but of woolen g 3 
MEN’S WOOLEN GOODS. 


‘or 80 cents cost = here. The cheap thing can not be imported 


it having a little woo! 
Overcoa per yard are now sold for 88. 
We have recently been shown two rolls of imitation Clay diagonal, in a 
esale imported English cloth, the other manufactured 
; both were se lor S a yard; they were nominally 
yet the domestic manufacturer conceded the supe- 
article. 


riority of the Eng 
SHODDY. 

More than that, having read these statements as to the dis- 
couraging condition of the wool market—asserting, as Ido, with- 
out fear of contradiction, that for years it has been the same story 
of increasing stocks and decreasing prices in the legitimate wool 
business, I call attention to another fact which has developed 
side by side: and it is that during the time that the wool busi- 
ness has been going down, down, down, the shoddy business has 
been growing up, up, up, in the shade of the wall that high tariff 
has built up. 

From the same periodical from which I have read the discour- 
aging reports of the wool market at present, I read the con- 
dition of the shoddy market as it stands to-day. First, as to 
shoddy made out of clippings of goods that have not yet been 
worn on somebody’s back: 

New clips.—There is at date much inquiry for choice and good new clips; 
browns are in request, but is very scanty. The same may be re- 

lue flannels. As was predicted the last 
in the first week or ten days of March, the stock 
fine darks, is well cleaned up. We note an ad- 
to 1 cent in fine darks, and of one-half cent in ordin 
darks. Ina general way, in all other grades than the three last mentioned, 
there is a good trade on the basis of the quotations given below. 

Now, as to the genuine shoddy—the shoddy that has been 
worn out upon the back of some poor human being, and after- 
wards ground up in order to make clothes for you and for me: 

Shoddies.—There has been a good deal of inquiry for light stock and a dis- 
position to buy at the prices. There is a firmer feeling in delaines. Some 
manufacturers are known to have „ to making heavy weights; 
it is, in the expressed opinion of some, a g time to do so. 

And there, sir [pointing to the paper in his hand], is the one 
bright page that ever since the high tariff on wool has been con- 
tinually growing brighter and brighter in the columns of the 
organs of the wool-manufacturing industry; and under the pres- 
ent tariff that page referring to the shoddy market will continue 
to grow brighter and brighter, and the indications more numer- 
ous that the shoddy business is steadily growing more extensive 
and more profitable. 

I know it has been claimed here that there is no more shoddy 
used in the United States than there was a short time since, or 
before the tariff went into operation, and the census statistics 
have been quoted to show that, whereas in 1880 we used in the 
manufacture of cloths 52,000,000 ponnas of shoddy, equivalent to 
156,090,000 pounds of wool, which it has displaced, we are now 
using annually about 61,000,000 pounds of shoddy, equivalent to 
183,000,000 pounds of wool, in the manufacture of the same kind 
of goods—or aless amount than formerly in proportion to the 
amount of wool used. 

First, Mr. Chairman, I ask our friends whether they will dare 
to go before the farmers of these United States—the wool-grow- 
ers of Ohio, whose interests, if we would believe them,occupy their 
sleeping as wellas their waking dreams—and tell them, that under 
the enco ment of a tariff which has brought upon the wool- 
growing industry the burdens of the shoddy industry, there is 
used here each year, according to their own calculation, an amount 
of shoddy which displaces nearly three-fifths as much wool as the 
entire annual product of this country? 

Again, sir, although the statistics of 1890 upon the shoddy 
pal alone might bear out somewhat the contention of my 

riends upon the other side; yet when you come to look into the 
question you will find that the use of other adulterants is so in- 
creased that shoddy has got to be an aristocratic department of 
the wool-manufacturing business, and that the main difference 
between the use of adulterants now and ten years ago is that the 
use of shoddy is to a greater and greater extent in the 


more expensive classes of goods, and that in the other cheaper 
grades of goods jute and cotton are used to an extent which 
greatly raises the percentage of shoddy and the other adul- 
terants or bogus wools now used by the American people as com- 
pared with ten years ago. 

Again I state it, without fear of contradiction from anybody 
who knows the fact, that the census fi , made as they were 
before the McKinley bill had been able to affect that industry, 
but feebly represent the results of American industry and enter- 
|e in counterfeiting woolens as stimulated by the McKinley 

ill; and it is a fact, which I have ascertained by examination of 
cloth tests, by inquiry among manufacturers themselves, that 
during the last two years the use not merely of shoddy and the 
other degraded forms of wool, but of cotton and other things 
worse than shoddy, has so increased that, compared with our 
pen stocks, the cloths we used to buy two years ago were far 

tter to wear. 

You all know what shoddy is,and you know how it got to be 
built up a3 an industry in country. When our wool manu- 
facturers were arguing in favor of a tariff which compel our cit- 
izens to patronize themselves (the manufacturers), and should 
‘ protect” them (the citizens) from being compelled to buy the 

hockingly poor cloth that the wicked Batley Englishmen made, 

ey told terrible stories of how bad the Batley stuffs were. It 
was stated that some of them were actually so largely made up 
of shoddy that that worthless material constituted over 40 per 
cent of their bulk. The result of our wool tariff shows how far 
we can surpass Englishmen. We have succ2eded in making im- 
measurably poorer goods than any one else has ever put together— 
goodea so poor that they are never sold as cloth—no one could be 
ooled to buy them in that shape, but are sold direct by the hun- 
dred pieces to ready-made clothing shops; so rotten that they 
are never allowed to be seen by the unfortunate customer until 
they are made into clothes and given somewhat of apparent con- 
sistency by being sewn together with the trimmings—“‘ all wool” 
goods, that are composed 60 par cent of ‘‘mungo shoddy,” 9 per 
cent of woolen ‘‘ waste,” and 31 per cent of cotton. 

Meanwhile the shoddy business has flourished. Only a few 
years since it was a comparatively small business, carried on 
with befitting modesty. To-day it is obstreperous and prosper- 
ous, with its full market quotations, long list of trade terms, and 
delicately assorted grades; as to which it may be of interest to 
note that the three standard colors in which shoddy is marketed 
are black used for clergymen's clothes and mourning goods; 
blue—for the uniforms of street car, telegraph, etc., employés, 
and red—largely used for ladies’ hosiery, as are also to some ex- 
tent the black and the blue. 

Of the coincidence between the decline of legitimate business 
and the prosperity of shoddy, an idea may be given by compar- 
ing the following from the American Cotton and Wool Reporter 
for March 25, 1890: 

THE MUHLHAUSER SHODDY MILLS. 
{Special correspondence of the American Wool Reporter.} 
Cleveland, March 15, 1890. 


The most extensive shoddy mills in this coun: and probably the largest 
in the world, are those of F. Muhlauser & Co., at Cleveland, Ohio. This com- 
pany has, within e pans seven months, completed and put into operation a 
new mill, the dimensions of which are 77 by 180 feet, three stories high, built 
of brick, splendidly lighted, and provided with fire escapes, ‘ht elevators, 
toilet rooms, and every modern convenience necessary in a model establish- 
ment of this kind. 

I must say that it was with much pride that yourcorrespondent was shown 
over all of this large establishment, for they are very good friends of 
ours. are much interested in the American Wool Reporter. In both the 
old and the new mill the United States system of electric lighting is used, 
and 310 incandescent lamps are now lighted daily. The dynamo is run by a 
new 50-horse power engine. There are two other engines in the mills, one of 
9)-horse power and one of 40-horse power. 

In the new mill, 12 sets of cards are now in operation, all M. A. Furbush & 
Son’s make, and all 48-inch double machines. The two up} floors of the 
building are at present used for sorting, but are so that cards can 
be placed on either of them whenever occasion demands. The old mill has 
14 sets of cards of Furbush and James Smith make. The mills also run 10 
ragpickers, 5 woolpickers, 4 dusters, and 3 extractors on dry process, and 
one on wet ore and are equipped with automatic steam presses. 

Their dyehouse is a very extensive one, and there is no shade known 
which they can not produce. The manner in which their production is de- 
livered for shipment from the cards is worthy of mention, the stock 
run on the rolls or Fas hee and not cut to pieces as in the old process. 
Their shoddies are strictly all wool. 

The production of these mills is very large, and since the new addition has 
been in operation 20,000 pounds per day has been turned out, yielding an an- 
nual product of about 5,000,000 pounds. Their last pay roll shows over 480 
hands employed. Their help are mostly Bohemians. y have 300 sorters 
S kop the material ready for the machines. This plant was first established 

1871. 

It is interesting to note the success which has attended the firm in its busi- 
ness. and the steady manner in which it is increasing, the demand for their 
shoddies growing larger and larger every year. 

With this, taken from the issue of the same periodical, dated 
April 3, 1890: 

Careful estimates place a number of idle woolen looms as high as 60 

cent of the whole number. Th seem excessive at first glance, but 
eration of the woolen situation will remove all doubt as to 
The present heavy-weight season has been meager in re- 


: 


care! 
their correctness. 
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sults, and some weeks since, in the Wool Reporter's Review of the New York 
go market, it was stated that the business for the present season would 

from one-third to one-half of that accomplished in an average season. It 
is a dreary subject to contemplate.” 


Mr. Chairman, on 1 matters I differ so radically from 
my Republican friends that I rarely venture to advise them. I 
know that they consider it necessary to claim that the tariff pro- 
tects labor, and so, though I can not conceive how they believe 
it, I do not ask them to stop asserting it. I von apes that it is 
consistent with their other notions to claim that it is best for the 
country to tax the many for the benefit of the few, and all I care 
for in that regard is to point out that Democracy upholds the 
opposite theory. But I can not forget, sir, that these Repub- 
licans are our fellow-citizens, and I can not but help to feel that 
there are depths to which we can not allow them to descend with- 
out an appeal; and so, sir, in the name of our common country, I 
beg them not to disgrace its citizenship by defending the shodd 
business which has grown rank in the shelter of their tariff wall. 
Let them avert their faces if they please, while we kill and bury 
the misbegotten industry of shoddy, for which they are respon- 
sible; but let them not attempt to excuse its unholy existence or 
to save its worthless life. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman yield for an inquiry? 

Mr. WARNER. Certainly. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does the gentleman understand that more 
than twice the quantity of sh aay per pound of wool is used in 
Great Britain than in the United States? 

Mr. WARNER. I know it is not. 

Mr. DIN GLEV. L have at hand Parliamentary reports show- 
ing the facts to which I will refer the gentleman. 

Nr. WARNER. There is no report will show that wool adul- 
erants, including wool clips, wool extracts, shoddy, jute, cotton, 
etc., are used to a greater extent in the British wool manufac- 
tories than in the United States. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I do say they show that; and furthermore, 
does the gentleman know that almost no shoddy was ey Seb ac 
last year, while previous to the passage of the McKinley bill there 
were large imports of shoddy? 

Mr. WARN ER. The reason is that under the McKinley bill, 
even though it made wool higher, the shoddy industry, which 
had become developed almost to its acme before, was improved 
upon by the enterpriseof those who have since contrived to make 
out of cotton, which is cheapereven than shoddy, more present- 
able goods than before they had been able to make; and these 
wool manufacturers’ papers are Ge erat to-day that they are 
getting out a new and superior“ kind of cassimeres, the backs 
of which are entirely cotton, and therefore keep the poor indi- 
vidual who wears them from being ‘‘ crocked” to the extent he 
was when the shoddy ground from the old rags were put next to 
his body. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does not the gentleman know that the bul- 
letin of the census shows that there are less adulterants per in- 
habitant used in the manufacture of woolen goods in 1 than 
$ 1880 in this country, and considerable less shoddy per inhab- 

tant? 

Mr. WARNER. The census shows that if you add to this 
shoddy the other adulterants, and especially the cotton used in 
the manufacture of so-called woolen goods, there was a vastly 
greater proportion of adulterants used in the wool-manufacture 
usiness in 1890 than in 1880. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Now, if the gentleman will examine the cen- 
sus bulletin and deduct cotton hosiery, for that is included in the 
statistics that are given, he will find that the fact is just the re- 
verse of what he has stated. 

Mr. WARNER. The gentleman is mistaken. And he will also 
find upon consulting the experts in the wool business that they 
will tell you that there has never been a time when there were 
so many adulterants used as now, the only difference being, as 
T have stated, that shoddy is now used in goods of better appear- 
ance than formerly, and that the cheaper goods are adulterated 
to a greater extent with cotton, which is even cheaper than 
shoddy. And, Mr. Chairman, as corroborative of that, I will 

call the attention of the gentleman and of my colleagues of 
this House to the fact that the shoddy industry has been grow- 
ing prosperous, while the wool business has been going San 
And since there is a less demand for shoddy and a greater de- 
mand for wood, and less use of shoddy and a greater use of genuine 
wool than there was before, how does the gentleman account for 
that fact? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Bearing upon that point, why does the gen- 
tleman say that the woolen industry in this country is growing 
less p rous when the census shows that in 1890 the produc- 
tion of woolen goods was 8354, 000, 000 and in 1880 only $267,000,000? 
Is that going down, down? 

Mr. W ER. The census reports have been taken in 1890 
£0 as to include some matters not included in 1880; again we must 
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take into account the increase of the ie aerate and when you 
come to com the actual use of wool and the actual use of 
shoddy with that of ten years ago, you will find that the former 
has decreased in proportion and that the latter has increased in 
proportion. I will also remind the gentleman that a high val- 
uation of poor woolen goods is not necessarily a proof of the pros- 
perity of the American wool-grower or of the American consumer 
ut all. It simply shows that the manufacturers have succeeded, 
under the tariff extortions which have occurred between 1867 and 
1890, in so arranging it as to extort more for their goods from 
the American people, in proportion either to the wool they bought 
or the labor they paid, than have the manufacturers of any other 
7 n 

Mr. DINGLEY. How does that accord with the statement of 
the gentleman just made, that the woolen industry was going 
down, down? 

Mr. WARNER. The legitimate wool industry has gone down. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Where has it gone to? 

A MEMBER. Gone where the cotton industry of Georgia has 
gone. à 

Mr. WARNER. I will tell you where it has gone to. The 
legitimate wool industry has gone down and the shoddy industry 
has gone up until the greatest shoddy mill in the world is that 
of the Muhlhausers, at Cleveland, Ohio, put right-where it can 
compete with Ohio fine wool. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
The woolen industry has gone down, until two years ago the 
largest manufacturer of American fine wools in this country, 
after waiting in hope that the Mills bill would pass, so altered 
his machinery that from that time on and for all time, as far as 
I know, he will never furnish a market for one pound, instead of 
the million pounds that he used to buy annually. 


PROFITS OF FAVORED MANUFACTURERS. 


It has gone down, in order to meet the demands of the gentle- 
men who call themselves the Wool Manufacturers’ Association 
of the United States, who have procured such an adjustment of 
the tariff to be made that during all the time of disaster to which 
I alluded they have been prosperous. They have procured such 
an adjustments to be made in the McKinley bill that since then, 
though the wool industry has been in the shape described, that 
last year, on a capital of $2,000,000, the Arlington Mills, of which 
is treasurer Mr. Whitman, the president and factotum of the 
Nenna Association of Wool Manufacturers, made $932,000 of 
profit. 

So successful has been this same gentleman in handling the 
labor problem that under the success brought about by the 
legislation which he had procured, and through which he was 
able to make such enormous profits for his friends, his laborers 
have been treated to a reduction of wages, commencing on the 
Ist of the present month, and they are now in consultation with 
their employer, attempting to convince him that they are en- 
titled to even the slightest share of the enormous profits which, 
under the tariff he dictated, he admits has been brought to him 
and his friends. 

So nonrepresentative of legitimate business, however, has be- 
come the so-called National Association of Wool Manufacturers 
of which Mr. Whitman is president, that the leading wool 
manufacturers have repudiated it and have formed the Wool- 
Consumers’ Association, the petition of which for free wool, and 
for changes in the duties on woolen goods corresponding to those 
made by the pending bill is as follows: 

To the honorable the Senate and House of Representatives 
of the United States: 


The Wool Consumers’ Association respectfully petitions the Fifty-second 
Co toc Schedule K, relating to wool and woolens, in the tariff act 
of 1890, for the relief of woolen manufacturers, and for the benefit of all con- 


sumers of woolen fabrics. 

It is, of course, undesirable in general to change tariffs frequently, but the 
general principles of the act of 1890, as applied to wool and woolens, are the 
same as have been tried unsatisfactorily for very many years, except that it 
aggravates some of the worst and most oppressive features of former acts 
in relation to wool. 

The act has therefore practically been tested by the trials of many years, 
and there is no occasion to test it by lomger experience. It is not true that 
the act, in its present form, can work no harm to woolen manufacturers. It 
works the same injury to the makers of woolen and worsted cloth that the 
restrictions on the use of wool always have produced; and, in the case of the 
carpet trade, which consumes a very large proportion of all the imported 
wool, it is the most oF ressive act ever passed. 

The wool schedule (K) of the tariff act of 1890 offers an exceptional opportu- 
nity, by amendments making wool free and relatively decreas apoga the 
cific and ad valorem duties on woolen goods, to benefit immensely the woolen 
manufacturers by giving them free access to the mapas of wool of various 
qualities, such as all other competing manufacturing countries enjoy, and 
by reducing thus without injury to manufacturers the cost of their s to 
them and to the consumers, while leaving sufficient tection. ith free 
raw materials, the tax on ies ead of composing s would be almost en- 
tirely for the protection of labor; and, as free raw materials would greatly 
increase the consumption, there would be an increased demand for labor. 


unusualextent; and, 
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manufacturers that the act of 1890 was intended to advance prices, nor that 
well calonla 


it was ted todo so to the extent that consumers could afford. 

Eg gegen peer eee e 

by the tariff act of 1890. The tremendous losses in the Argen Republic 

and elsewhere, the failure of the Barings, the distrust caused by silver legis- 

a low price of cotton in the South on account of an enormous $ 

the failure of crops in the North and West prior to 1891, 9 e 
reduced consumption, are the principal causes that brought and 


ces, 
What those manufacturers and wool-growers who arranged the wool 
schedule with the intention of increasing want is, no doubt, to be let 
alone, so that the tariff act may produce under more favorable auspices the 
results they expected and worked for. But the rest that the public needs 
is a permanent relief from taxes which oppress both them and manufac- 
turers, which hamper the latter, as every manufacturer admits, and which 
the cost of woolen to the public. The readjustment 
of the tariff on the basis of free woolis perfectly simple; it needs but the re- 
moval of the duties on wool and a corresponding uction of the duties on 
were put on to offset the cost of the woolduties. Hereisa great 
to every manufacturer of wool and to every consumer. It is absurd to 
say that because the duty is taken off of one article free trade must follow. 
poo end is not obliged to adopt free trade because the duty is taken off of 
wool,any morethan it was when it made jute or tea or coffee or sugar free. 

The growth of the wool manufacture has undoub been great durin, 
the past thirty years, for the 8 with its vast natural resources an: 
enormous immigration, has in vastly in population and wealth; but 
the growth of the manufacture would be much more prosperous and much 
greater with free wool, and its growth and ty mean larger use of do- 
mestic wools and higher 8 abroad for all com Wools. 

It is clear from the sta ts ot the National tion of Wool Manu- 
facturers and from undoubted facts, emphasized by the vast increase in the 
imports of wool since the of the act of 1890, and by the 1 prices 
of Ohio wool, that this count: oduces no carpet wool to sup- 
FF thing and bing — I. and itis 

rs, ya of the clo’ com! wools ni ; 
further to be peed pad that the use of wool for so-called woolens“ would 
be much larger if the restrictions of the wool duties did not tly reduce 
the consumption of wool and largely increase the use of shoddy and cotton 
in so-called woolen goods. 

And this is the case after a long series of years of high duties on wool. In 
the theory of the “new tection,” it is laid down as a principle that the 
necessities entering into an 'e of the mass of the people which we can 
not economi produce should be made free.“ 

On this principle wool should certain]: 
ant article = mrs = It is 


a 
ofa N failed to uce any this country, and have 
also failed to produce an uate supply of the wools needed for the woolen 
and worsted manufacture. d, as Wool can be made free with a large re- 
duction in cost of and with very little disturbance of trade, or of in- 
terference with cient protection, it is only reasonable that the changes 
suggested in Schedule K of the act of 1890 should be made for the benefit of 
the whole people. 
ARTHUR T. LYMAN, 
JESSE METCALF, 
B. WEEDEN, 
G. C. MOSES, 
HARLES M. BEACH 


Boston, January B. 1892 


While as to the right of Mr. Whitman to speak for the wool 
manufacturing interests as compared with that of the signers of 
the petition just read, I quote from the Wool and Cotton Re- 
porter of February 4, 1892: 


PRESIDENT WHITMAN'S REPLY. 


President Whitman, of the National Association of Wool Manufactures, did 
Lym penning the following sentences in the letter which he gave to the 
press January 29, in reply to recent criticisms of his memorial: 

“To attempt radical tariff legislation now is the maneuvering of politi- 
cians for purposes, who are thinking least of all of the welfare and 
ty of the wool manufacturer. 

“The ms most ei for free wool are those who have nothing at stake, 
and —4 5 od always rea to engage in crusades for tariff reform at the ex- 
pense of other e. 

Under Mr. tman's administration the large manufacturers have been 
dropping out of the national association one by one, until there are but few 

to dispute Mr. Whitman's 8 emorial 


my 
defense he is now was not pared even by the little meeting of 
the ional at which it was first presented. It was brought in, 
cut and dried, by President Whitman and the secretary of the association a3 
the o of mee And it can not be true that] tion 
by a co: tee, of which Hon. MOSES T. STEVENS is a member, and indorsed 
by such manufacturers as Arthur T. Lyman, J Metcalf, Galen 
Moses, Charles M. Beach, Weeden, and T. Quincy Browne, 


liticians purposes. 
Don. Mosns T. STEVENS, of the gea and Means Committee; is the largest 
in T. Bro is 


vidual woolen manufacturer United States. 


turers Islan „Charles M. equally concerned in 
manufacturing in Connecticut. All these men have a argo poruon of their 
fortunes invested in woolen manfacturing. On the other Mr. William 
Whitman is a comparatively small owner in the mills of which he is treas- 


urer. 

That was a singularly ill-considered on, also, in which Mr. Whit- 
man refers to the vast army of consumers of wool goods aging in cru- 
sades for tariff reform at the of other le.“ At the e of 


ey bill was fr: 
corpora’ to earn 50 per cent upon its capital stock in 1891, at the expense 
of other people. 


THE LABOR QUESTION. 

I have already referred, sir, to the example, hartge into 
beauty while this discussion is pending, of how the Me ey 
act, having Seige its authors and beneficiaries to greater profits 
has also enabled them to cut the wages of their employés. As 
my friend from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] would justly remark, 
“Tt is working 3 y 

The labor question, Mr. Speaker, is one in which I feel a 
culiar interest. In the first place, sir, I come from a district 
whieh in the amount of wages paid for skilled labor each year, 
and in the extent and variety of its industries, is perhaps the 
greatest e district in the United States; more than 
that, I come from a district where there is perhaps a more 
thorough organization of skilled labor on an intelligent and in- 
dependent basis than in any other district in the United States. 

he wa: rners there, sir, are perfectly well aware of what 
there is this tariff matter. They know perfectly well what 
it means. They see a ship coming in opposite the street in 
which they live, and from it coming, without any duty, the men 
whom their employers can hire to take their places—free trade 
in flesh and blood. At the same time they see on the decks of 
that ship goods they want, but ure not allowed to buy until they 
have been through the custom-house, in order to make them take 
the alternative of buying foreign goods at higher er or pay- 
ing an additional bonus to their employers. ud applause on 
the Democratic side.] And they have sent me here, by a ma- 
jority of between 8,000 and 9,000, to say to my colleagues in Con- 
gress and to wage-earners all over the land that they do not want 
any protection. All they want is a free field and no favor, and 
the same right and privilege to buy whatever they need wher- 
ever they can get it cheapest as their employer now has to buy 
the labor that crowds hither, duty free, from foreign nations. 
[Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

‘They are not afraid of fair competition, sir. They are Se to 
meet itfrom any quarter. What they demand, however, is fair 
treatment. They demand, sir, the chance to get the full money 
value for their wages, and not to be com to expend them 
at the great national 8 of the protected industries 
that our tariff has built to fleece them. [Loud applause on the 
Democratic 8 

It is fair, too, that on behalf of the manufacturing employers 
in my district I should make a brief statement. Many, if not the 
majority of them, are engaged in what are known as the pro- 
tected industries. A large proportion of them are enthusiastic 
Democratic reformers or free traders. And of the small minor- 
ity who still vote with the Republican ey, and who profess al- 
legiance to the doctrine of e, there is but an insignificant 
number who do not frankly admit that, so far as their own busi- 
ness is concerned, they would be better off were there no tariff 
whatever. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. CARUTH. I move that the time of the gentleman from 
New York be extended fifteen minutes. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. 
that the gentleman shall be allow 
have concluded his remarks. 

There was no objection. 

NEW YORK MANUFACTURERS. 

Mr. WARNER. On the part of the manufacturers of my dis- 
trict I wish to reposi, sir, that they claim no part or lot in the 
system of ponon under which has been offered them for their pro- 
tection. ey know perfectly well the causes which have made 
their prosperity; they know perfectly well that the factories . 
which crowd every block are not there because either of t 
agricultural wealth upon the island or of its natural riches in the 
raw materials of manufacture. They are there, sir, and they are 
p ring there, sir, because New York City, sitting as she does 
at the gate of the nations, is the place to which can gathered 
from every clime, most roi and in best assortment, the raw 
materials of the manufactures in which they wish to engage, and, 
in turn, the same city, on account of the same facilities for com- 
merce, is the spot whence can be marketed to every part, not 
merely of our own land, but of the globe, every variety of manu- 
facture of which they shall have been the producers. 

Of the small proportion who still are Republicans and protec- 
tionists, the most of them frankly inform me that it is not be- 
cause they make anything out of it, but because they have 
somehow gotten the idea that it is better for somebody else 
somewhere. è 

As & matter of fact, the only delegation which, while this dis- 
cussion has been pending, has come down to see me, represent- 
ing any industry of my district, when informed that it was im- 

ible for me to vote against the bill my friend from Georgia 
ar. TURNER] had proposed, considered the matter, and replied: 
‘t Well, Mr. WARNER, if you can not do that, and we see why you 
can not doit, then, if you will give us free trade all round, if you 


Lask unanimous consent 
to proceed until he shall 
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will give us free coal, free iron, free tin, free brick, and free 
lumber, we are perfectly willing to have the bill of the gentle- 
man eae Georgia become alaw.” [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

Again, Mr. Chairman, although it may be superfluous for me 
to undertake to speak for anybody beyond my immediate con- 
stitusncy, yet I can not avoid suggesting that in voicing to-day 
the sentiments of my district, Iam bess F the sentiment of the 
great commercial port of New York. t out in front of the 

reat city, rippling about the base of the Statue of Liberty, lies 
ke York Harbor, the t gift of the Almighty to the people 
of Manhattan Island. ting to every part of the globe 
through the Narrows are the lines of shipping that bear our com- 
merce to every part of the world. jating inward to every 
part of our common country are the rail which bear our 
trade westward, and which bring the Western commerce east- 
ward—all of them. Sir, the prompt e of a peo- 
ple too appreciative and too intelligent to let their talents lie 
wrapped in a napkin. And whoever interferes with that trade, 
I pig Lr Mr. Chairman, not merely does a wrong against the 
millions of Europe who want to buy the produce which America 
wishes to sell, not merely against us who make our gain from 
trade, but more than all against the American farmer, whose 
sole hope of prosperity consists in being given greater facilities 
selling in Europe what the European millions want to buy, 
and being allowed to receive thence what they, in turn, can sup- 
py him cheaper pa he can getit elsewhere. [Applause on the 
mocratic s 

Mr. Chairman, I do not wish to take up the time of the com- 

ttee—{cries of Go on!” Go on!”}—but it seems to me that 

e hour is fast coming when it will be seen to be no use to palter 
with the American people; when they will rise and demand not 
merely free wool, but that every vestige of the protective tariff— 
of a tariff which raises revenue for individuals as distinguished 
from revenue for the Government—shall be wiped from the 
statute books as an abomination no longer to be tolerated by a 
free people. pant applause on the Democratic side.] 

You remember, sir, that St. Paul recalls forcibly the distinc- 
tion between the commandments that are graven uponstone and 
those written in the hearts of men. Long and so artfully have 
the gentlemen who have engineered this tariff business kept our 
eyes so fixed upon the tables of stone that all we saw there in re- 
gard to protection was, Thou shalt nat steal.” And too many 
of us no attention toit. But, sir, in the events of the last 
few years—in the growing and rising wave of sentiment through- 
out the country—we have the best of evidence that the Ameri- 
can people have at length awakened toa knowledge of and obedi- 
oe o 2 7 en that e e eee Le 

of the ighty upon the heart of every -respecting 
man AOE shalt not let 8 else steal from thee.” [Ap- 

use. 

p That, Mr. Chairman, is the general tariff law which Provi- 
dence has enacted for the world, as fast as the world gets in a 
shape to see it; and, sir, the bill now under consideration is one 
of the little items of that great general bill which I hope, under 
the sanction of this House, will be sent to the other end of the 
Capitol and given a chance to become a law. [Loud applause 
on the Democratic side.] 

[Mr. WHEELER of Alabama withholds his remarks for revi- 
sion. See Appendix.] 

Mr. KILGORE. I would suggest that the committee rise, and 
that the gentleman [Mr. WHEELER of Alabama] have the privi- 
lege of the floor to-morrow morning. 

e CHAIRMAN. With that understanding, does the gen- 
tleman from Texas make that motion? 

Mr. KILGORE. I make that motion. 

The CHAIRMAN. -The gentleman from Texas moves that 
the committee do now rise. 

‘The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. BLOUNT reported that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union had had under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list, and 
for 5 and had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. RE. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


Pen the announcement of the vote, by unanimous consent, 
leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. VAN HORN, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 


To Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR, for three days from March 22, on ac- 
oount of important business. 
The motion of Mr. KILGORE was agreed to. 
jouer N (at 5 o’clock and 36 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
uurded, s 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committees of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. ATKINSON, from the Committee on Claims: A bill 
(S. 781) for the relief of John Little and Herbert Williams, of 
Omaha, Nebr. (Report No. 786.) 

By Mr. McGANN, from the same committee: A bill (S. 636) 
227 the relief of Chester B. Sweet, of California. (Report No. 


7.) 
By Mr. PENDLETON, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds: A bill(S. 1342) for the relief of John R. Blank- 


. ee No. 788.) 

By Mr. COX of Tennessee, from the Committee on Claims: A 
bill (H. R. 5084) authorizing the refunding of duty on a clock and 
chime of bells for St. Timothy’s Church, at Catonsville, Balti- 
more County, Md. (Report No. 789.) 

By Mr. PAGE, from the Committee on Claims: A bill (H. R. 
4311) for the relief of B. J. Van Vleck, administrator of Henry 
Van Vleck, deceased. (Report No. 790.) 

By Mr. HULL, from the Committee on Military Affairs: A 
bill (H. R. 6194) to commission] David P. Cordray as second lieu- 
tenant, to date from June 12, 1892. (Repor No. 791.) 

By Mr. COX of New York, from the Committee on Claims: A 
bill (H. R. 1207) for the relief of R. F. Harrison. (Report No, 792.) 

By Mr. BYRNS, from the Committee on Claims: A bill (H. R. 
5563) authorizing and directing the Secre of the Treasury to 
pay the city of Council Bluffs, lowa, the cost of constructing pave- 
ments and sewers in front of lots 1, 2, and east 20 feet of lot 3, 
block 6, Bayliss's first addition to Council Bluffs, owned by the 
United States Government in said city, and used as United States 
court-house and t-office. (Report No. 793.) 


By Mr. B K, from the Committee on Claims: A bill 
(H. R. 2480) for the relief of the heirs of Davis B. Bonfoey. (Re- 
port No. 794.) 


By Mr. PAGE of Rhode Island, from the Committee on Claims: 
S b 106. R. 5024) for the relief of Andrew J. Calahan. (Report 

o. 795. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky, from the Committee on War 
Claims: A bill (H. R. 6064) for the relief of Cordelia A. Ritchie. 
(Report No. 796.) 

A bill (H. R. 2929) for the relief of the legal administrators of 
Daniel McLeod, deceased. pag) ap No. 797.) 

A bill (H. R. 2928) for the relief of the legal administrators of 
William Boardman, deceased. (Report No, 798.) 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committee was disc from 
15 consideration of the following bill; which was re- referred as 

ollows: 

A bill (H. R. 6580) for the relief of the heirs of Lieut. Com- 
mander Wilson MeGunnegle, United States Navy; the Commit- 
tee 8 Naval Affairs discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 


BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced, severally read twice, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. CULBERSON (by request): A bill (H. R. 7402) to pro- 
vide for the survival of actions in the Indian Territory—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYNUM: A bill (H. R. 7403) for the construction and 
maintenance of a bridge across the St. Lawrence River—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BRANCH: A bill (H. R. 7404) to provide for the ex- 
amination and survey of that estuary of the Pasquotank River 
known as Potohonk, in North Carolina—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 7405) to give 
the consent of Congress to the removal by the Legislature of the 
State of Sy eg ase eE of the restrictions upon the power of aliena- 
tion of their lands by the Puyallup Indians—to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS (by request): A bill (H. R. 7406) to pur- 
chase a painting of Abraham Lincoln—to the Committee on the 


Library. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL: A bill (H. R. 7407) to extend North Capi- 
tol street to the Soldiers’ Home—to the Committee on the D 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A resolution requesting certain informa- 
tion from the Postmaster-General concerning the suspension of 
oorau Bovine postal clerks—to the Committee on the Post-Of- 

ce ost- 8. 
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By Mr. DOCKERY: A memorial of the General Assembly of 
Missouri, asking appropriation for improvement of the Missouri 
and Mississippi Rivers—to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 

rs 


By Mr. WILSON of Missouri: A memorial of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Missouri, in favor of liberal appropriations 
for the improvement of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers—to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause I of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 7408) ting a pension to 
Ellen Maguire—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOUTELLE (by request): A bill (H. R. 7409) donating 
condemned cannon and small arms to Potomac Association of 
con Veterans, of Washington,D.C.—to the Committee on Naval 

* Mr. CATE (by request): A bill (H. R. 7410) for the relief of 
S. N. Caughey, of Chicot County, Ark.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: A bill (H. R. 7411) granting a pension to 

Ellen M. Stewart—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 7412) granting a pension to Charles H. Dol- 
8 ert ‘GL R. 1447 Invalid 2 3 

80, a R. ing a pension to J. J. C. Slaugh- 
ter to the Committee on 5 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7414) for the relief of William R. Hawkins 

‘o Also, a bill (H. H. 7415) grantin Felix M 
so, a bi R. 7415 ting a pension to Felix Morgan— 
to the Committee on araa Penton. = 

By Mr. CULBERSON (by request): A bill (H. R. 7416) to au- 
thorize John A. Kruse & Co. to construct a railway in the Indian 
Territory—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 7417) for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
Zabel, of Marshall County, Kans.—to the Committee on Private 
Land Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7418) granting a pension to Jeremiah White— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7419) to grant a pension to C. W. Converse, 
S Glasco, Cloud County, Kans.—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: A bill (H. R. 7420) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Emma E. Little—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DOAN: A bill (H. R. 7421) for the relief of the heirs 
at law of John Gregg, a lieutenant in the Army of the Revolu- 
tion—to the Co ttee on War Claims. 

3 FITHIAN: A bill (H. R. 7422) for the relief of Elliott 
22 vidson, of Albion, III.—to the Committee on Military Af- 
f Š 
By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 7423) for the relief of Charles R. 
Van Houten—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7424) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Richard C. Tiner—to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. KYLE: A bill (H. R. 7425) for the relief of James T. 
pa of Marshall County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 

ms. 2 

By Mr. LAYTON: A bill (H. R. 7426) to increase the pension 
of Daniel Crilly—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: A bill (H. R. 7427] to relieve James Messer 
from the charge of desertion—to the Committee on Military Af- 


fairs. 
By Mr. MANSUR: A bill (H. R. 7428) for the relief of William 
D. Marra the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7429) for the relief of the legal representa- 
tives or next of kin of John W. Long, deceased—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MCALEER: A bill (H.R. 7430) for the relief of John 
K. Boton t the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7431) granting an increase of pension to James 
F. Seary, late captain Company K, Mwenty-aixth Regiment Penn- 
sylvania Infantry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7432) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of Lewis Jacobi—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. ; 

By Mr. OFERRALL: A bill (H. R. 7433) for the relief of the 
. trustees of the Braddock Street Methodist Church, of Winches- 
ter, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. OTIS: A bill (H. R. 7434) granting relief to Jeremiah 

te, of e City, Kans.—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. OWENS: A bill (H. R. 7435) for the relief of Theodore 
D. MeCaddon—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7436) for the relief of B. Sells, captain of 
Company D, One hund and twenty-second Regiment Ohio 


Volunteer Infantry, for certificate of honorable service—to the 


Committee on Mi a Affairs. 

By Mr. RIFE: A bill (H. R. 7487) for the relief of Mrs. Eliza 
E. Sargeant—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SCOTT: A bill (H. R. 7438) for the relief of John F. 
Alsup—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STEVENS: A bill (H. R. 7439) for the removal of the 
charge of desertion from the record of Leonard J. Aldrich—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7440) for the removal of the charge of deser- 
tion from the record of James Connor—to the Committee on 
Military SCR. 441) 

Also,a bi R. 7441) granting a pension to Martha A. Geer 
to the Committee on Invalid 5 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7442) for the relief 
of John L. Frazier—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7443) for the relief of J. M. Green—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WAUGH: A bill (H. R. 7444) granting an honorable 
ve onarga to Micajah Powell—to the Committee on Military Af- 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7445) to correct the muyy record of Henry 
W. ned the Committee on 25 a airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7446) to correct the tary record of John 
Cambridge—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7447) granting a pension to Melvin Seward 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Michigan: A bill (H. R. 7448) to re- 
move the charge of desertion from the military record of John 
Knapp—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WIKE: A bill (H. R. 7449) to restore to the pension 
rolls Mary B. Christopher and grant her a pension as widow of 
James Bringhurst, late a surgeon of the Twenty-eighth Regiment 
of Illinois Infantry Volunteers—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 


sions. 
By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7450) granting a 
pension to Anderson Absher—to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ATKINSON: Petition of Buffalo Valley Grange, to pre- 
vent gambling in farm products and adulteration of pure food 
and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

e bear of the same body, for free delivery of rural mails — 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discredit- 
ing legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, pra for submis- 
sion of a constitutional amendment poroen establishment of 
Felgen the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of the talon aa poce in Franklin 
County, Pa.: Marks, Guilford Leb Se Dry Run, Libonia, Alten- 
wald, Orrstown, Lurgan, Duffield, Spring Run, Housum, Mont 
Alto, Metal, Willow J, Zullinger, Freestone, Concord, Kauff- 
man, Fannettsburg, Sylvan, Rowzersville, Foltz, Blue Ridge 
Summit, and Doylesburg, asking that increased compensation be 
granted fourth-class postmasters—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BARWIG: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., for a liberal appropriation to extend the benefit 
of the Weather Bureau—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition of residents of Fond du Lac County, Wis., against 
a se of duty on barley or any modification thereof—to the Com- 

ttee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BELDEN: Petition of E. S. Fowler, of Syracuse, N. V., 
and 28 others, asking for the amendment of the Constitution— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: Petition of 46 citizens of Missouri Valley, 
Iowa, and vicinity against e of House bill 2699, known as 
the Hatch bill, or Senate bill 1757, known as the Washburn hill— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BRANCH: Papers in the claim of Reuben Nixon, of 
Gates County, N. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, papers in claimof Mason Jones, of Martin County, N. C.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, papers in claim of Henry B. Hurdle, of Perquimans 
County, N. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of 130 citizens of Allentown, Pa., 
praying for the passage of an act in relation to immigration—to 
the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BUSEY: Petition of Sidney Grange, to prevent gam- 
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8 farm products and the adulteration of food and drugs to 
the Committee on Agriculture. ; 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 2 

Also, petition of same body, for a pure- lard law to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUSHNELL: Resolution of the Wisconsin Command- 
* ery of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States, in favor of an appropriation to build a memorial chapel 
in the national soldiers’ cemetery at Arlington, Va.—to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Also, resolutions of the Wisconsin and Minnesota Command- 
eries of the Military Order of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States, in favor of Government pene for war in time of peace 
by reasonably perfecting its defensive system—to the Committee 
on Nayal Affairs. 

Also, resolution of Wisconsin Commandery of the Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion of the United States, for a law against 
desecration of the United States flag by perverting it to advertis- 
ing business purposes and other improper uses—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of George W. Lumpkin and others, of Grant 
County, Wis., in favor of the Washburn-Hatch antioption and 
futures bills—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Memorial of the World’s and National 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union convention, held in Bos- 
ton November, 1891, praying tf Congress such legislation rela- 
tive to the World’s Exposition as to prevent the opening of that 
Exposition on Sunday, and to prevent the sale of intoxicating 
liquors on the grounds of said Exposition—to the Select Com- 

ttee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of the same body, for the passage of the antiop- 
tion bill—to the Committee on iculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for the extension of free de- 
livery of mails to rural districts—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Pleasant Valley Grange, No. 1644, of Iowa, 
praying the passage of the pure-food bill—to the Committee on 

Moo: petition of th body, for th f th 

80, petition of the same „for the passage of the pure- 
lard bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
tion favorable to 


Also, petition of the same body, for le 
silk culture in the United States—to the mmittee on Agricul- 


ture. 

By Mr. CAINE: Petition of Fred T. Gunn and 35 other citi- 
zens of Adamsville, Beaver County, Utah, in favor of pure lard— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of F. T. Gunn and 36 other citizens of the same 
place, to increase the compensation of ares eee eee 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 5 

By Mr. CARUTH: Petition of prominent citizens of Louis- 
ville, Ky., praying a constitutional amendment forbid any 
appropriation to any organization under sectarian or ecclesiasti- 

control—to the Committee on the Judic x 

Also, petition and papers of Jennie N. H. Shindler, widow of 
Henry T. Shindler, late of Company A, Fifteenth Kentucky In- 
noy, asking for a pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 

ons 


By Mr. CAUSEY: Petition of citizens of Sussex County, Del., 
in regard to gambling in farm prođucts—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Milton, Del., against certain for- 
eign immigrants—to the Select Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, two petitions of Seaford Grange, No. 25, as follows: 
Against gambling in farm products and in favor of pure food— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petition of the same body, for pure lard—to the Commit- 
tee on culture. 

By Mr. CHIPMAN: Petition of Edson More & Co., of Detroit, 
Mich., in favor of bill for beautifying Mackinaw Island Park 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. COBB of Missouri: Petition of David R. Francis and 
others, for the more perfect organization of the United States 
Naval Observatory to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAIG of Pennsylvania: Petition of 160 citizens of 
Masontown, Fayette County, Pa., in favor of an amendment to 
the naturalization laws as in the Stone immigration bill, to pre- 
vent landing on our shores of undesirable persons—to the Select 
Committee on Im tion and Naturalization. 

Also, resolution of Monongahela Valley Council, No. 379, repre- 
senting 45 citizens, in favor of amending our naturalization laws as 


agreed on by the House Committee on the Judiciary—to the Se- 
lect Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
Also, petition of 23 citizens of Monongahela Valley, in favor of 
an amendment to the immigration laws so as to prevent landing 
on our shores persons not friendly to our institutions to the Se- 
lect Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of 23 voters of Independence Township, Pa., in 
favor of alaw to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, action of Bricklayers’ Union No. 11, of Washington, Pa., 
in favor of the eight-hour bill introduced by Mr. O'NEILL of 
Missouri—to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, resolution of U. S. Grant Council, No. 328, Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, of McKeesport, Pa., in favor of a 
bill to amend the naturalization laws as agreed upon and reported 
by the Judiciary Committee of the House—to the Select Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of 142 citizens of Claysville and vicinity, in favor 
of the Stone igration bill, and also the action of Claysville 
(Pa.) Council, No. 460, Junior Order United American Mechanics, 
in favor of the same—to the Select Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CROSBY: Petition of Hinsdale Grange, encouraging 
silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

rrency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, a petition of Dalton Grange, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: Memorial in regard to improvements in 
the orthography employed in public printing—to the Committee 
on Printing. 7 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petitions of Iron City and Good Will Coun- 
cils Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Pittsburg, Pa., 
in favor of amendment to the naturalization laws—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOAN: Petition of Madison Grange, encouraging silk 
culture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
8 legal-tender currency to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petition of Madison Grange, No. 229, Ohio, against gam- 
bling in farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: Petition of Excelsior, Danville Junction, 
and Mory Granges, encouraging silk culture, to prevent gam- 
bling in farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- AF 

Also 3 of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Lincoln and Knox Granges, Maine, for the 
passage of the antioption bill—to the Committee on iculture. 

Also, petition of A. McLain and others, of Bristol, Me., for pas- 
sage of the Lapham bill to the Committee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of David Chamberlain and 163 others, of Bristol, 
Me., for passage of the Lapham bill—to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. . 

Also, petition of L. D. Poland and 29 others, of Muscongus 
Island, Maine, for e of the Lapham bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Joseph S. Woodbury and 83 other citizens of 
Beamen, Me., for passage of the Lapham bill—to the Committee 
on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of citizens of Washington, D. C., for passage of a 
constitutional amendment—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Also, petition of 50 citizens of Waldoboro, Me., ſor passage of 
es bill—to the Committee.on Merchant Marine and 
isheries. 


Also, petition of Emma E. Little to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Also, petition of 5,000 citizens of Maine, for the passage of a law 
to prevent speculative bidding for carrying the mails—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: Petition of Elliot B. Davidson, of Albion, 
III., for an act to remove the charge of desertion, and for an hon- 
orable discharge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FORNEY: Papers in claim of Thomas B. Parker, of 
Walker County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GEISSENHAINER: Three petitions of Allentown 
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Grange, No. 98, of Allentown, N. J., in favor of legislation for 
the encouragement of silk culture, to prevent gambling in op- 
tions and futures, and to prevent adulteration of foods and drugs 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of mails to 
the rural districta—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
e ee ok Gh body, defining lard and imposing 

; petition of the same y, de an a 
tax thereon—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, two petitions of citizens of Middlesex County, N. J., in 
favor of the of House bill 401, in relation to 
one the Select Committee on Immigration and Nat 

on. 

By Mr. GILLESPIE: Petition of R. E. Johnson and others, of 
Rochester, Beaver County, Pa., asking for the passage of an act 
amen the law regulating immigration and naturalization— 
to the Select Committee on ration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of E. T. Morelan and others, of the same place, 
in regard to the same subject—to the Select Committee on Im- 
migration and Natu n. 

Also, petition of 91 citizens of Allentown, N. J., in favor of 
8 05 5 the naturalization laws to the Committee on the 

udiciary. ` 
By Mr. GRISWOLD; Two pėtitions of gitizens of Union City, 
Erie County, Pa., in relation to immigration and the importa- 
tion of aliens—to the Select Committee on Immigration Nat- 
uralization. 

Also, two petitions, one of W. D. Walton and the other Wayne 
Walton and 8 others, each of Crawford, Pa., in favor of the Pad- 
Oia baer Ge ant oth . 

Also, petition of David L. and others, t 
in options to the Committee on Agriculture. 

so, two petitions of Hayfield Grange, No. 800, of Pennsylva- 
nia, as follows: Against gambling in farm products and for silk 
culture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 


Also, petition of the same body, for pure lard—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 
Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 


mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

Also, three petitions of Corry Grange, No. 55, Pennsylvania, 
as follows: gam farm products, for pure food, 
and for silk culture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, Dee of the same body, to prevent contracts discredit- 
ing legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for pure lard—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to > 5 on eee and Ae Ning a 

Also, tion of Washington Grange, 920, against gam 
farm N the Committee on Agriculture. 5 

Also, petition of the same body, for pure lard—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the same body, to 5 contracts discredit- 
ing legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free deliv of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- i 

Also, two petitions of Erie Grange, No. 4, one for pure food and 
the other for silk culture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for pure lard—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, : 

Also, petition of the same body, to prevent contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, Petition of the same body, for free delivery of mails - to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads, 

Also, three petitions of e Grange, No. 962, to prevent 
gambling in farm products, for culture, and for pure food— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prevent contracts discred- 
ae legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

urreney. 

Also 1 of the same body, for pure lard—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of officers and members of Grange 168; of officers 
and members of Grange 694; of officers and members of Grange 
556; of officers and members of Grange 263, and of officers and 
members of Grange 423, all of Crawford County, Pa., and all in 
favor of fixing the volume of currency at not less than $40 per 
capita, and the making of the co e of silver free—to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. GROUT: Memorial of Hon. Myron Bailey, to be con- 
sidered in connection with House bill to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of West Randolph Grange, No. 229, of Vermont, 


for free delivery of rural mails to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HALVORSON: Petition of citizens of Homestead, 
Otter Tail, Minn,, for regula speculations in fictitious farm 
products—to the Committee on joulture. 

By Mr. HARMER: Petition of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., 

in favor of restricting immigration and amending the naturali- 

pec (per ies the Select Committee on Immigration and Natu- - 
ation. 

By Mr. HARRIES: Petition of citizens of Minnesota, protest- 
ing against repeal of duty on barley or any modification thereof— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 6035—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARTER: Petition of citizens of Morrow County, 
Ohio—to n 5 on ze 8 ran Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Bugrus Grange, 705, o o, against gam- 

iy Se products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 
tition of the same body, for pure lard—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. = 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- a 

Also, petition of Hartford Grange, No. 1101, of Ohio, against 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prevent contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Mr.HENDERSON of Iowa: Two petitions of Union Grange, No. 
921, of Otterville, urging the enactment of a law to prevent the 
adulteration of food and drugs and to prevent gambling in 
products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, paper of A. H. Bozman, Clarion, Iowa, urging the passage 
of the pe deat billagainst gambling in grain—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of Otterville Union Grange, No. 921, urging 
the passage of House bill 395, de lard and imposing a tax 
thereon—to the Committee on ture. 

Also, resolutions of the Ohio ers’ Association, opposing 
gambling 1 the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DERSON of North Carolina: Two petitions, one 
of 47 citizens of Indiana and the other of 20 citizens of Jackson 
Township, Howard County, Ind., for the passage of the antioption 
bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Almo; pau Non of 17 citizens of Hamilton County, Ind., for the 
re so much of section 3915 of the Revised Statutes as per- 

ts the Postmaster-General to have return requests printed on 
envelopes—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, for the passage of a law extend- 
ing free delivery of mails to the rural districts—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of G No. 804, of Indiana, for the 
a law preventing the adulteration of food and drugs—to the 
lian pain eta body, for th f House bill 

, petition e same for the passage of House 
. and imposing a tax thereon—to the Committee 
on an é 

1 of the same body, for the passage of a law pre- 
8 gambling in farm produots - to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of Ono and Madison Granges, en- 
couraging silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, 
and to et i adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee 
on culture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, goers of W. H. Churchill and 23 other citizens of Cary- 
ville and Rock Falls, Wis., in favor of e er vars speculation 
in farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAYES of Iowa: Petition of citizens of Iowa County, 
Towa, in favor of the Bland bill—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. HERBERT: Petition of G. W. Boyd and others of 
Montgomery County Ala., for the e of the Washburn- 
Hatch antioption bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOUK of Ohio: Petition of 26 citizens of Montgomery 
County, Ohio, in favor of free coinage of silver—to the Commit- 
tee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of 28 farmers and citizens of Montgomery County, 
Ohio, for regulating speculation in fictitious farm products—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 25 citizens of Montgomery County, Ohio, in 
favor of a law to provide for the election of President and United 
States Senators by direct vote of the people—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 
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Also, petition of 110 citizens of Montgomery County, Ohio, in 
favor of amendment of the naturalization laws—to the Select 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of 30 citizens of Montgomery County, Ohio, in 
favor of amending the immigration laws—to the Select Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Petition of citizens of Perry 
Township, Wayne County, Ind., in favor of the passage of the 
antioption bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KILGORE: Petition of citizens of Cado Mills, Hunt 
County, Tex., in favor of a bill against dealing in futures—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. y 

By Mr. KRIBBS: Petition of 28 citizens of MeGee's Mills, in 
the Twenty-eighth district of Pennsylvania, praying zor a con- 
stitutional amendment prohibiting any State establishing any 
religion or appropriating money for church purposes—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. . 

Also, petition of 228 citizens of Dubois, Twenty-eighth district 
of Pennsylvania, in favor of extending the free delivery of mails 
to the rural districts—to the Committee on the Pos ce and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of C. H. Reynolds and 55 others, of Philmont, 
N. Y., for an amendment to the Constitution prohibiting appro- 

= for sectarian purposes—to the Committee on the Ju- 
ary. 

Mr. LANE: Petition of String Prairie Grange, encouraging 
silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and to pre- 
vent the adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural mails 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- i 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LONG: Petition of W. S. Hutchenson and 64 other citi- 
zens of Fields Store, Tex., in favor of increased compensation to 
fourth-class postmasters—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of W. S. Hutchenson and 66 other citizens of 
Fields Store, Tex., in favor of increased compensation to fourth- 
. postmasters—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Passage 

not to grant the right of suffrage to person nota citizen of 
the United States—to the Select G on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. MARTIN: Evidence to accompany House bill 6331—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of ä army nurse, of Baltimore, Md., 
accompany House bill 7347—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also,petitionof Mary E. Eader, Army nurse, of Baltimore, Md., 
to accompany House bill 7346—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, evidence to accompany House bill 6900—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

Hate 8 is + Aah e Genis; and 15 others, = 
un n County, Ind., for legislation to suppress gambling 
farm products—to the Committee on Agricul’ % 

Also, petition of Rey. J. H. Thomas and other citizens of Mar- 
ion, Ind., against opening the World’s Fair on Sunday—to the 
Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: Petition of Pamolaand Lamoine Granges, 
to prevent gambling in farm products, and encouraging silk 
culture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural mails 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MORSE: Petition of Charles F. Clapp and 31 other 
citizens of North Scituate, Mass., asking Congress to provide 
courts and a system of law in and for Indian reservations—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition asking the Government to establish five range 
lights or beacons in Boston Harbor to aid vessels to enter and 
leave at night, by Boston Chamber of Commerce—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolution of the Legislature of Massachusetts, asking 
for legislation to prevent manufacture of clothing in unhealthy 
ys and transportation or sale of clothing so manufactured— 

the Committee on Manufactures. 

Also, petition of J. Pickering Putnam, a citizen of Boston, 


Mass., asking that the metric system be used exclusively in the 
custom service of the United States—to the Committee on Coin- 
age, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. MUTCHLER: Petition of 100 citizensof Portland, Pa., 
favoring ah amendment to Constitution prohibiting States from 
55 the right of suffrage to any one not a citizen of the 
nited States to the Committee on the J . 

Also, petition of Hesperia Grange, No. 495, of Michigan, to 
prevent contracts discrediting legal-tender currency—to the 
Committee on Ba and Currency. 

By Mr. O'FERR : Petition of trustees of Braddock Street 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Winchester, Va.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. ; 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri: Paper in the case of Charles 
eee to accompany House bill 6 to the Committee on War 

By Mr. OWENS: Petitions from Pugon Swingle and 200 
other citizens of Muskingum County, Ohio, asking that the 
United States Government extend relief to the famine sufferers 
of Russia—to the Committee on 3 

Also, three petitions of citizens of Tuscarawas County, Ohio, 
for restriction of e rare ei the Select Committee on Im- 

tion and Nati tion. 

180, petition of citizens of Licking County, Ohio, for exten- 
sion of free mail delivery to rural districts—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. PAGE of Rhode Island: Petition of Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, of Rhode Island, against opening any exposi- 
tion or exhibition when United States funds are expended, on 
Sunday—to the Select Committee on the e 

Also, petition of Moosop Valley Grange, for free delivery of 
rural mails, and to prevent the adulteration of food and drugs— 


to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same body, enco silk culture and 


to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, to 8 contracts discredit- 
ing legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 


rrency. 

By Mr. PATTON; Papers to accompany House bill 7051, 
granting a pension to Isaac W. West, of Company K, Sixth Regi- 
ment Delaware Volunteers—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also (by request), petition of citizens of Indiana, protesting 
against the passage of any bill that will interfere or restrict the 
8 of dealing in options and futures - to the Committee on 

griculture. 

Also (by request), 8 of citizens of the Tenth Congres- 
sional district of In „relating to the exclusion of certain 
classes of immigrants—to the Select Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. PICKLER: Petition of 550 citizens of Yankton, S. Dak., 
asking the closing of the World’s Fair on Sunday—to the Select 
Committee on the Columbian 8 

By Mr. PIERCE: Petition of Thomas K. Knowland and Sarah 
Gibson, heirs of of Francis Hyland, deceased, of Warren County, 
Miss., praying that theirclaim be referred to the Court of Claims 
under the Bowman act—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, papers in claim of William F. Perry, of Gibson County, 
Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RAY: Petition of citizens of Binghamton, N. Y., against 
mep e of House bills 120 and 5i to the Committee on 
the udiclary. 

Also, resolutions of trustees of Binghamton Board of Trade, 
asking for a term of United Statescourtat Binghamton, N. Y.— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of New York Hop-Growers’ Association 

ainst reduction of duty on hops—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. SCOTT: Petition of citizens of McLean, III., and De- 
catur, III., against antioption bill—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also, petition from Lincoln, II., against enactment of a bank- 
ruptey law—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial from Brainard District Medical Society of 
Central Illinois, asking for secretary of public health—tothe Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Brotherhood of Car Men of Decatur, II., re- 
lating to immigration—to the Select Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SCULL: Memorial of 600 citizens bt Blair and Bed- 
ford Counties, Pa., in favor of amendment of the law relating 
to immigration, naturalization, and citizenship—to the Select 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
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By Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois: Petition of Fred. Bayden and 
others, against what is known as the Hatch bill, of the House, 
and the Washburn, bill of the Senate—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. > 

Also, petition of H. B. Goold and others, of Morris, II., for 
the same—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Mount Pulaski, for the same—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Ohio: Petition of Oaploy Grange, to pre- 
vent gambling in farm products and for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 

mails to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- i 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

rrency. s 

Also, petition of citizens of Cleveland, Ohio, for the enactment 
of immigration laws aa pro by H. R. 11; also, resolution of 
Forest City Council, Junior Order American Mechanics, of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, for same purpose—to the Committee on the Judi A 

By Mr. VAN HORN: Petition of H. G. Willse and others, ask- 
ing that the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD be sent to the postmaster 
at South Edmerton, N. Y., for the use of the public—to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

By Mr. WALKER: Three petitions of West Boylston Grange, 
No. 106, as follows: Against bling in farm products, in favor 
of silk culture, and for pure food—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prevent contracts discredit- 
ing legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, forfree delivery of rural mails— 
to the Committee on the Pos fice and Post-Roads. 

Also, three petitions of West Brookfield Grange, No. 180, as 
follows: Against gambling in farm products, in favor of silk cul- 
ture, and for pure food—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, in favor of pure lard—to the 
Committee on Waysand Means. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural mails— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, in favor of pure lard—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WARWICK: Petition of citizens of Marlboro, Ohio, 
favoring the Stone immigration bill—to the Select Committee on 
Immigration and Na ization. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Michigan: Petition of citizens of Mus- 
kegon County, Mich.—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WHITE: Petition of citizens of Clayton County, Iowa, 
praving for the passage of the antioption bill—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts: Petition of East Med- 
way, to prevent gambling in farm products and the adulteration 
of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same pody; forfree delivery of rural mails— 
‘o the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Pickering Putnam, for the use exclusively in 
the customs service on and after July 1, 1893, of the metric sys- 
tem of weights and measures—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. WIKE: Petition and proofs in application for pension 
of Mar B. Christopher—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WISE: Petition relative to amendment of our naturali- 
zation laws—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: Petition of Huntington Creek Grange, en- 


couraging silk culture, to prevent gamb. in farm products. 
and the ee of food and drugs—to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 


Also, petition of same body, for free delivery of rural mails 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petition of the same body, to oe contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. . 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of hland, Salem, and West Nicholson 
Granges, encouraging silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm 
products, and the adulteration of food and drugs—to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, to . contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, March 22, 1892. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


CREDENTIALS. 


Mr. GEORGE presented the credentials of E. C. WALTHALL, 
chosen by the Legislature of Mississippi a Senator from that 
State for the term commencing March 4, 1895; which were read 
and ordered to be filed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. VANCE presented a memorial of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of North Carolina, remonstrating against 
the opening on Sunday of the Columbian Exposition; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

Mr. FRYE presented a memorial of the Lake Carriers’ Asso- 
ciation of Buffalo, N. Y.; a memorial numerously signed by steam- 
boat masters on the Great Lakes; two memorials signed by nu- 
merous persons engaged in commerce on the Great Lakes, and a 
memorial of the National Board of Steam Navigation, remon- 
strating against the passage of Senate bill 1755, to amend certain 
sections of Title LII of the Revised Statutes of the United States 
and to carry into effect certain recommendations of the United 
States delegates to the International Marine Conference; which 
were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Boothbay, Me., pray- 
ing for the passage of the so-called Lapham bill providing for 
free fishing; which was referred to the Committee on Fisheries. 

He also Si ea the petition of Hon. Hugh McCulloch, Hon. 
Horatio King, Hon. John Wanamaker, and numerous Govern- 
ment officials residing in Washington, D. C., praying for an 
amendment to the Constitution 1 any State from pass- 
ing any law respecting an establishment of religion or prohibit- 
ing the free exercise thereof, etc.; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CAMERON presented a petition of the Board of Trade » 
Norristown, Pa., praying that an appropriation of $25,000 be made 
for a ship canal across New Jersey; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

A ae aio one a 5 ae Doe of Trade of Phila- 

elphia, Pa., remonstrating t the passage of House bill 
4426 for the free coinage of silver, and for 88 purposes; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Northumberland 
County, Pa., and a petition of citizens of Wayne County, Pa., 
praying for the passage of legislation providing for increased 
mail facilities; which were referred to the Committee on Post- 


Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Columbia Grange, No. 83, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Bradford County, Pa., praying for the 
passage of the Washburn antioption bill: which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judic s 

He also presented a memorial of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, of Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the 
passage of legislation allowing liquor to be sold in Alaska; which 
was referred to the Committee on Territories. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, of Philadelphia, Pa., tendering thanks 
to the Senate for the ratification of the so-called Brussels treaty; 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of Lackawanna Lodge, No. 95 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, of Scranton, Pa., praying 
for the enactment of a law compelling railroads to use the auto- 
matic coupler and air brake; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Central Labor Union, of Scran- 
ton, Pa., praying for the passage of a bill constituting eight 
hours’ labor a day’s work; which was referred to the Committee 
on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., praying for the enactment of legislation for the 
improvement of the Savannah River; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce, of 
Pittsburg, Pa., praying for the passage of legislation to 185 
mote the growth of American shipping; which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of 21 pining houses of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., and the petition of Thomas B. Cochran and 20 other 
citizens of Lancaster, Pa., praying for the passage of a bill pro- 
hibiting the Post-Office Dəpartment from printing the names of 
business firms on stam envelopes; which were referred to the 
Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented the petition of E. C. Tier and other citizens 
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of Mount Carmel, Pa., praying for the extension of the free-deliv- 
ery system; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads. 

_He also presented the petition of David L. Quick and 24 other 
citizensof Crawford County, Pa., and the petition of Jacob Eiker 
and 49 other citizens of Pennsylvania, praying for the e of 
is kae is regulating speculation infarm products; which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Philadelphia, Pa.; a memorial of the churches 
of Wellsboro, Pa., representing 350 members; the petition of W. 
F. Root and 6 other citizens of Gresham, Pa.; and a memorial 
of the Central Pennsylvania Conference of the Evangelical As- 
sociations of Pennsylvania, New York, and Maryland; and a 
memorial of the Foreign Missionary Society of Huntingdon, Pa., 
remonstrating against the opening of the World’s Columbian 
Fair on Sunday; which were referred to the Committee on the 
Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented the petition of N. B. Critchfleld and other 
citizens of Somerset County, Pa., praying for the free delivery 
of mails in rural districts; which was referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of the Maritime Exchange of 
Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the passage of Senate 
bill 1755, relative to the carrying into effect of certain recom- 
mendations of the International Maritime Conference; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented petitions collected by the National Woman's 
Christian eee Union, signed by 72 citizens of Pennsyl- 
vania, praying that no exposition or exhibition for which appro: 
priations are made by Congress shall be opened on Sunday; 
which were referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial 
(Select). 

He also presented the petition of H. S. Beatty and other citi- 
zens of Fayette County, Pa., praying for the passage of House 
bill 401, relative to immigration and importation of aliens under 
contract or agreement to perform labor; which was referred to 
the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of the Commercial Exchange of 
Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the ge of any bill 

rohibiting dealing in options and futures; which was referred 

the Committee on the J alora 

He also presented a petition of 19,440 citizens, representing 23 
Congressional districts of Pennsylvania, and a petition of 2,529 
citizens, C Co ional districts of Pennsylvania, 
praying for an amendment of the laws relating to immigration, 
naturalization, and citizenship, and the submission of a consti- 
tutional amendment denying the right of suffrage to all who have 
not fully complied with such laws; which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of May Flower, Rescue, Hand in 
Hand, Mohawk, Kensington, Baldwin, Mahoningtown, Bunola, 
Fairvew, Mantua, Cumberland Valley, O. W. Howell, Clarion, 
Iroquois, Meyersdale, Jefferson, Cherry Wood, Harrisville, Prog- 
ress, Clearfield, Buttercup, Anderson, Chestnut Hill, Red White 
and Blue, Purity, Leatherwood, Lescallette, Bessie, and Coaldale 
Councils, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Penn- 
8 and petitions of Washington Camps, Nos. 38, 179, 257, 
570, 211, 274, 395, and 1, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Penn- 
sylvania, praying for the passage of a bill to amend the naturali- 
zation laws as agreed upon and reported by the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House of . which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of Rev. William P. Jones and 
24 other citizens of Philadelphia, Pa.; the petition of H. J. PAY 
and 23 other citizens of Sapper g eke. Pa.; the petition of J. J. 
Coldren and 26 other citizens of Adamstown, Pa.; the petition of 
C. H. Hart and 23 other citizens of Pennsylvania; the oe 
of H. T. Bradshaw and other citizens of Scranton, Pa.; the peti- 
tion of David W. Hatton and 20 other citizens of Donaldson, 
Pa.; the petition of A. W. Ward and 26 other citizens of Silver 
Brook, Pa.; the petition of Samuel Steel and 56 other citizens of 
Herndon, Pa.; the petition of John N. Kline and 24 other citizens 
of Emans, Pa.; and the petition of J. S. McNair and other citizens 
of Hazleton, Pa.; and the petition of J. H. Trevaskis and 14 other 
citizens of Drifton, Pa.; praying for the peagi of an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting any legis- 
lation by the States respecting an establishment of religion or 
making an appropriation of money for any sectarian purpose; 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of the Presbyterian congregations 
of Indiana, Saltsburg, Currys Run, Harmony, Penn Run, Wash- 
ington, Glade Run, East Union, and Jacksonville, Pa., repre- 
senting 2,318 members; petitions of the United Presbyterian 
congregations of Indiana, Saltsburg, Homer City, Bethel, Blairs- 
ville, Clarksburg, Crete, Smyrna, Mahoning, Barracco, Rich- 


mond, Plasm Creek, Susquehanna, and Greensburg, Pa., repre- 

senting 1,620 members; petitions of the Evangelical Lutheran 

congregations of Indiana, Cookport, and Blairsville, Pa., repre- 

senting 595 members; petitions of the Methodist Episcopal con- 

gregations of Indiana, Mount Carmel, Goode, Georgeville, Ma- 

rion Center, Homer city, and Boliver, Pa., representing 853 
e 


members; 2 of Baptist congregations of Indiana, 
Fairview, Mahoning, Blairsville, German, and Cherry Hill, Pa., 
representing 504members; a petition of the 3 of Pitts- 
burg, Pa., representing 14,000 members; petitions of the Metho- 
dist Episcopal co gations of Mechanicsburg, Indiana, Hope- 
well, Kent, and Livermore, Pa., representing 835 members; 
titions of the Presbyterian congregations of Ebenezer, Clarks- 
urg, Bethel, Smothers, and Rayne, Pa., representing 409 mem- 
bers; petitions of the Lutheran congregations of Smicksburg 
and Trade City, Pa., representing 412 members; petitions of the 
Baptist congregations of Crooked Creek, Shiloh, Pine Flat, and 
Ambrose, Pa., re sit dip 590 members; and a petition of the 
Zong apy le’s iety of Christian Endeavor of Green Hill 
Church, of Philadelphia, Pa., praying that the World’s Colum- 
bian Fair be closed on Sunday, that the sale of intoxicating 
liquors be prohibited on the grounds, and that the art depart- 
ment be managed 8 to the American standard of purity 
in art; which were refer to the Committee on the Quadro- 
Centennial (Select). 

He also presented the following petitions of J. B. Mayes and 
other citizens of Centre County, Pa.; of J. J. Thompson and 
other citizens of Pennsylvania; of C. B. Kime and other citizens 
of Milroy, Pa.; of the Farmers’ Institute, of Fayette County, Pa.; 
of the Farmers’ Institute of Wyoming County, Pa.; of the Farm- 
ers’ Institute of Northumberland County, Pa.; of Leatherwood, 
Forest, Covington, Oak Hill, Glade Mil, Montour, Sterrucca, 
Union, Perry, Penn, Indiana, Center, Oscalua, Warriors Mark, 
Delaware, Concord, Conneaut, Adelphic, Fairview, Benner, 
Granville, Beech Flats, Beech Creek, Woodcock Center, Phil- 
lipsville, Harmony, Morea, Union Center, Center Hill, Middle 
Ridge, Salem, Paintersville, Sparta, Pillow, Herrick Center, 
Union, Gratz, Spencertown, Spruce Hill, Harford, N. S. R., 
Spring Valley, Gideon, Elk Lake, French Creek Valley, Lenox, 
Rundells, Tuscarora, Thomson, Iona, Eureka, Beaver, Matta- 
wano, Lost Creek, Eldred, Elder, Linesville, Beaver Run, Steu- 
ben, Auburn, Wayne, Lower Saucon, The Valley, London 
Grove, Bald le, Utility, Enterprise, Welcome Home, Ogdens- 
burg, Clinton, Catawissa, Salinsville, Slate Valley, Waterford, 
Walker, Bratton, French Creek, Rohrsburg, Lathrop, Empire, 

Wide Awake, N r end- 
ship, Gideon, Freehold, Dubois, Jefferson, esville, Trough 
Creek, Benner, Donation, Bald Eagle, Charlesville, Bethel, 
Kennett, Scandia, Lawrence, Richmond, Ridge, Octoraro, North 
Elk Run, Hope, Dicksonburg, Oliver, Greenfield, Nockamixon, 
Patriarch, Augusta, Siegfrieds, Tidal. Sylvan Grove, Murphy, 
Mountain, Alleghany, Ligonier, New Derry, East Taian, Mor 
ros, Reaper, Salem, Goshen, Star, Fort Augusta, Justitia, Chil- 
isquaque, Juniata, Keystone, Sullivan, Indian Orchard, Colum- 
bia, Middletown, Progress, Susquehanna, Madison, Turbut, Dub- 
lin, Marion, Bedford, Prospect, Lincoln, Victor, Goshen, Car- 
versville, Union City, North Shenango Central, Numidia, Rush, 
Buffalo Valley, Erie County, Pomona, and Corry Granges, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Pennsylvania: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
eee in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. ‘ 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petitions pra ing for the ge of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILSON presented a joint resolution of the Twenty-fourth 
General Assembly of the State of Iowa, favoring the passage of 
the bill to indemnify the bona fide settlers on the Des Moines 
River lands whose titles have failed: which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands, and ordered to be printed in the 
RECORD, as follows: 

A 8 3 ee pots Senators = in pte our Re Apron] 

atives Congress ‘ocure the which 8 

rovide for ind An the DONA eee 8 as Des 

omes River lands whose titles have failed. 
tale ten tot ine 3 . ald n the 3 
tion of the Des Moines River. from its mouth to the Raccoon Fork, one equal 


moiety * + + in a strip 5miles in width on each side of the river;“ and 
Whereas the words on each side of the river,“ was construed by the Com- 


Spring, 


MaRrouH 22, 


missioner of the General Land Office, b 
the Attorney-General, and by other o 
to extend througnont the entire length of said river, and at 

ortanto to the Raccoon Fork, leaving the extent ot said grant entirely 


the Secretary of the Treasury, b; 
cers of the Government at one time 
another time as 


unsettled; 

Whereas the e court of Iowa, at its December term in 1859, in the 
case of Railroad pany vs. Litchfield(23 How., 66), decided that the Rac- 
coon Fork was the northern limit of bene apes and 

Whereas the State of Iowa had paten: a large portion of the grant above 
the Raccoon Fork, relying upon the decisions of the Land Department and 
officers of the Government; and 


hereas on the 2d of 1861, a joint resolution of Congress was 
confirming the title held by “ bona fide purchasers under the State of Lowa,” 
and on the 12th day of July, 1862, Co: an act the grant 
o northern line of the State; and 


preémption, homestead, and entry; 
1 the Legislature of the State ct Iowa passed an act au 


the 
appointment of a commission to e report upon the losses of set- 


ers and claims upon the Des Moines River on account of failure of 
title, and provide a) to Congress for relief, the same ouse 
file No. 1, chapter 7, of acts of the Fourteenth General Assembly, ap- 
proved Jam , 1872; 


and 

Whereas under said act the commission was appointed for the purposes re- 
cited in the title thereof, and under said act did examine 

FCC TT the same was printed 
and all the expenses thereof paid y 

Whereas the governor of the Sta 

tow to present said claims made by settlers 


— ot the same, and an act of 5 ovided therefor; and 
a — it was contended by a portion of the Zettlers upon said lands that 


ts having been signed by A 
tates, and that therefore they were un com- 
right and title to the land 


ae for their losses, but insisted upon 
Whereas 3 it tion between private parties claiming under such 
entries made in the land o on the one hand and on the other by les 


through the river land chain ot title, so-called, until d 
mmenced by the A General of the United States, in 
Moines Navigation and Rail- 


Na 

way Com et al., „ that 
paid lands remained ä of the United States and of its grantees 

prsou entries, etc., which said suit is No. 987, tried at the October 
term. 1891, argued November 19, 1891, before a full bench, an: January 
11, 1892, which was an appeal from the circuit court of the United States, 
northern dis cen’ division of and in which case the Su e 
Court has decided finally, and thereb; an end of litigation as to this 
title, that the title of the Des Moines Na and Railway Com and 
its grantees was as against the holders of the title by hom pre- 
em: n entry, and 


eee 
hereas some of settlers have resided on the lands referred to for a 


years, and 
e to said property: 
4555 Assembly of the State Iowa, That our Senators 
= ct 3 — nineteen 3 ant ae 
ofan act o 8 
fide settlers upon what is known as Des Moines River lands, whose titles have 


ta 
of a ene Saat en er tere merece 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. WILSON presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, of Albion, Iowa, praying that the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors be prohibited on the grounds of the World’s 
Columbian Fair; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a petition of 87 citizens of Ladora, Iowa, 

raying for the passage of the Bland silver bill; which was re- 
fred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of 53 citizens of Winterset, 
Iowa, remonstra against the of any bankruptcy bill; 
which was referred to the Co: ttee on the Judi j 

Mr. PADDOCK brorens the memorial of George 
10 other citizens of Lincoln, Nebr., remonstrating 
moval of the Ute Indians from the present reservation in Colo- 
rado, and praying for increased appropriations for Indian edu- 
cation as the cheapest, most honest and humane solution of the 
Indian problem; which was referred to the Committee on In- 


dian Affairs. 

He also presented the petition of Samuel C. Tussey and 20 other 
citizens of Huntington County, Pa.; the petition of Albert J. 
Ake and 27 other citizens of ir County, Pa.; the petition of 
E. Marsh and 20 other citizens of Spiker, Nebr., and the petition 
of Henry Fliniaux and 20 other citizens of Cherry County, Nebr., 
praying for the p eof the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE 3 the following petitions of Kal- 
kaska County Pomona Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Mich- 


Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
tee in farm products referred to the Committee on the 


J. 
Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 
Petition pra; for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—refe to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
Mr. PEFFER presented a petition of the Union Evangelical 


Meeting of Sterling, Kans., praying for the closing of the World’s 
Columbian ition on Sunday; which wasreferred to the Com- 
mittee on the Quadro-Centennial PER 

He also presented a petition of Pleasant Valley Grange, No. 
1644, Patrons of Husbandry, of Iowa, praying for the free delivery 
of mails in rural districts; for the prevention of gambling in farm 

roducts; to define lard and im: a tax thereon; for legislation 
ooking to the encouragementof silk culture, and for the 
of legislation to prevent the adulteration of food and drugs; which 
was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Pleasant Valley Grange, No. 
1644, Patrons of Husbandry, of Iowa, praying for the of 
House bill 395, de lard and imposing a tax thereon; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented the petition of W. J. Twitchell and 
14 others, school teachers of Hartford, Conn., pra; for the 
adoption of a constitutional amendment forbidding e establish- 
ment of state religions and taxation for the benefit of ecclesias- 
bork organizations; which was referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Mad River Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Waterbury, Conn., praying for the free delivery 
of mails in rural districts; which was referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Kellogg Council, No. 55, Or- 
der United American Mechanics, of Woodbury, Conn., praying 
for the passage of the bill to amend the naturalization laws as 

reed upon and reported by the Judiciary Committee of the 

ouse of resentatives; which was referred to the Committee 


on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Farmers’ League of Thomp- 
sonville, Conn., s by George F. opepini secretary, praying 
for the passageof the Paddock pure-food bill as 450 whic 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the following petitions of Mad River Grange, 
Patrons of Hus , of Connecticut: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
cou ment of silk culture ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

dong in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udic i 


Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defini 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. i) 

Petition rs ed for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented a petition of citizens of Umatilla 
County, Oregon, praying for the enactment of legislation to pre- 
vent gambling in farm products; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Umatilla 
County, Oregon, praying for the of legislation re t- 
ing speculation in fictitious farm products; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the Lumber Manufacturers’ 
3 of 8 ee adopted at eee pe 

ebruary 22, , remonstrating va ait the passage of any 
law to reduce the tariff on lumber; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the following petitions of Barlows Gate, 
oo Evening Star, and Mono Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, 
of Oregon: 3 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

abog in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petitions praying for e . of House bill 395, defining lard 
Soa m a tax yraa Da 5 rie the 3 ER 

etitions pra; or the ofa to vent the - 
teration of Be peor 5 to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PETTIGREW presented the petition of Charles A. Wohl- 
ford, and 15 other citizens of Douglas County, S. Dak., praying 
for the enactment of legislation to prevent. gambling 
products; which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. VOORHEES presented a memorial of citizens of Jasper, 
Ind., and a memorial of citizens of Rockport, Ind., remonstrating 
against the of a general bankruptcy law; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He sio presented A REE g sund: „55 pra 
ing for the passage of le tion t on - 
‘ious 3 products; which was 5 ‘tothe Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented the following petitions of Hickory Grove 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Indiana: 

Petition pra; for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 


1892. 


Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
Fail in farm products referred to the Committee on the 
udio 8 


iary 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition “ie be for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of k and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 


Committee on Finance. 


Mr. COKE presented three petitions of citizens of Texas, pray- 

for the passage of legislation ating e in fic- 

titious farm products; which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. VILAS presented a e of Reedsburg Grange, No. 
263, Patrons of Husbandry, Wisconsin, praying for the enactment 
of legislation to prevent gambling in farm products; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WARREN presented a petition of the governor and various 
State officers and other citizens of Wyoming, and a petition of 
the Cheyenne (Wyo.) Board of Trade and 91 citizens of Laramie 
County, Wyo., praying for the cession to the States of certain 
public lands for the pes poees of irrigation and reclamation; which 
were referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation 
of Arid Lands. 

He also presented the petition of G. W. Daniels and 30 other 
citizens of Hitchcock County, Nebr.; the petition of W. D. Giffin, 

d 63 other citizens of Gothernburg, Nebr.; the petition of J. 

. Armstrong and 26 other citizens of South Auburn, Nebr.; the 

tition of J. F. Ingalls and 63 other citizens of Brown County, 
Nebr.; the petition of John G. Behm and 57 other citizens of 
i ate Yr Nebr.; the petitionof V. A. Young and 60 other citi- 
zens of Saline County, Nebr.; the petition of August Thompson 
and 41 other citizens of Cheyenne County, Nebr.; the petition of 
H. B. Hadsall and 40 other citizens of Weston, Nebr.; the peti- 
tion of Theodore Frerichs and 21 other citizens of Talmage, Nebr.; 
the petition of H. T. Clarke and 33 other citizens of O Nebr.; 
the petition of R. J. Vinton and 23 other citizens of Big Spring. 
Nebr.; the petition of H. J. Scott and 13 other citizens of Perk 
County, Nebr.; the petition of B.G. Hoover and 8 other citizens 
of Chappell, Nebr.; the petition of Charles E. Lear and 70 other 
citizens of Paha County, Nebr., and the petition of Swan E. John- 
son and 14 other citizens of Denal County, Nebr., praying for the 

assage of a law ceding in trust to the States and Territories of 
fhe arid regions the unsold public lands within their borders for 

urposes of irrigation and reclamation; which were referred to 
fhs Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

Mr. PASCO presented the memorial of William Bazzell, com- 
modore of the Pilots’ Benevolent Association of Pensacola, Fla., 
remonstrating against the passage of Senate bill 1282, exempting 
American coastwise sailing vessels from the obligation to employ 
State pilots; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DAVIS presented a petition of citizens of Hutchinson, 
Minn., praying for the closing of any exposition or exhibition on 
Sunday where United States funds are expended; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a petition of the Bricklayers’ International 
Union, No. 1, of St. Paul, Minn., praying for the passage of 
House bill 257, amending the eight-hour law; which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Minnesota, 
remonstrating against the o of Senate bill 362, providing 
for the removal of the Southern Utes from their present reserva- 
tion in Colorado to one in Utah Territory; which was referred to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Minneapolis (Minn.) Board 
of Trade, praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States providing that the President shall 
hold his office for a term of six years and be ineligible for re- 
election; which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the St. Paul (Minn.) Chamber 
of Commerce, praying for the e of the bi tt in 
Congress providing for a rec cation of the way Mail 
Service and an increase in the salaries of the employés; which 
was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of 17 citizens of St. Paul, Minn., 
praying for the passage of an amendment to the Constitution of 

e United States prohibiting any legislation by the States re- 
n an establishment of religion or making an 2 

on of money for any sectarian purpose; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. COLQUITT presented a petition of the commissioners of 
pilotage of Georgia, praying for the passage of the bill to transfer 


ft erat of Warren 


the Revenue Cutter Service to the naval establishment; which 


was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DANIEL presented a petition of citizens of Charlottes- 
ville, Va., signed by George Frederick Holmes, John B. Minor, 
G. Peyton, and other members of the faculty of the Universit; 
of Virginia, by Samuel B. Woods, mayor, and R. H. Fife, C 
Brand, and John L. Jarman, residents, praying that an vs ro- 
preion be made for the erection of a public building at Bin 
ottesville, Va.; which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. HOAR presented the following petitions of Concord 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Massachusetts: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
s earam in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of the bill to prevent the 
adulteration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of the Trade and Labor 
Assembly, of Chicago, III., praying for the e of what is 
known as the Hoar clothing-label bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the United Presbyterian con- 
ounty, III., praying for the closing of the 

orld’s Columbian Exposition on Sunday; for the prohibition 
of the sale of liquors thereat, and for the m ement of the 
art department according to the American stan of purity 
in art; which was referred to the Committee on the Quadro- 
Centennial (Select). 

He also 3 a petition of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church of apa, Ill., praying for the closing of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition on Sunday; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Illinois, 
remonstrating against the passage of what are known as the 
Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Chicago, Ill., pray- 
ing for the passage of an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States prohibiting any legislation by the States respect- 
ing an establishment of religion or making an appropriation of 
money for any sectarian purpose; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of D „III., praying 
for the passage of what are known as the Washburn-Hatch anti- 
option bills; which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

He also presented the following petitions of Sunny Side, String 
Prairie, and Union Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Illinois: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
fodein in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions pray for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. CHANDLER e three petitions collected by the 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, signed by sundry citi- 
zens of New Hampshire, praying Congress to prohibit the opon 
ing on Sunday of any exhibition or exposition where United 
States funds are expended; which were referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

e also 55 the petition of John Falkermann and other 
citizens of the Eleventh Congressional district of New York, 
praying for the passage of Senate bill 1127, to enlarge the ship 
room and increase the comfort of immigrants; which was rè- 
ferred to the Committee on I tion. 

He also 5 the petition of Charles H. Fling and 26 other 
citizens of Londonderry, N. H., praying for the of the 
Conger lard bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of Charles H. Fling and 26 other 
citizens of Londonderry, N. H., praying for the passage of a bill 
. gambling in agricultural products; which was re- 

erred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the following petitions of Souhegan, 7 
ford, Granite State, Surry, Pistareen, and Holden Granges, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of New Hampshire: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
ee in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

U . 
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Petitions pra 

lard and impos 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
an 


g for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 


teration of fo drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 


Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—refe to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


8. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to make certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. VEST. I present resolutions of the senate of the State of 
Missouri, tavoring adequate appropriations for the improvement 
of the 5 and Missouri Rivers. As the bill for the im- 
provement of the Mississippi River comes up to-day, I move that 
the resolutions lic on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. VEST presented the petition of David R. Francis, gov- 
ernor of Missouri, and of the presidents of the various universi- 
ties and colleges of Missouri, praying for the passage of the Sen- 
ate and House bills providing for the more perfect organization 
of the United States Naval Observatory; which was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented the following petitions of Pem- 
broke Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of New Hampshire: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
cow ment of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to 5 the adul- 
teration of f and dru rdered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 0 : 

Mr. DUBOIS presented a memorial of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, signed by 129 citizens of Boise, 
Idaho, remonstrating tthe opening on Sunday of any ex- 
position or exhibition where United States funds are expended; 
Gelee sire referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial 

ect). 

Mr. COCKRELL presented the following petitions of Holden 
and Clear Creek Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of uri: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
N in farm products referred to the Committee on the Ju- 

ciary. 


Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and im: a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions pra; for the e of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BRICE presented a petition of 25 citizens of Montgomery 
County, Ohio, Praying for the e of an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States providing that the President, 
Vice-President, and United States Senators be elected by a di- 
rect vote of the ple; which was referred to the Committee on 
Privileges and Elections. 

He also eee a pennan of the American Defense Associa- 
tion of P elphia, Pa., praying for the passage of an amend- 
ment to the naturalization laws; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Order of Knights of Labor, 
No. 2688, of Zanesville, Ohio, praying for the passage of what is 
known as the Hoar clothing label bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of 25 citizens of Montgome 
County, Ohio, praying for the passage of the free-coinage bill; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry religious bodies of 
Troy, Ohio, remonstrating against an appropriation of money in 
aid of the World's Columbian Exposition, unless upon condition 
that the sale of alcoholic 1 be prohibited on the grounds 
and that the exposition be closed on Sunday; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a petition of printers and stationers of Hills- 
boro, Ohio, peung that so much of section 3915 of the Revised 
Statutes of the ted States be repealed as prevents the Post- 
master-General to have return requests printed on envolopes; 
which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


8. 
He also prosenten a petition of Justice Command, No. 3, Union 
Veterans’ Union, of Cleveland, Ohio, praying for the passage of 
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House bill 6177, providing for the erection of a monument in 
Washington City, in commemoration of the heroic deeds of the 
enlisted men who gave their lives for the suppression of the re- 
bellion; which was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

He also eee sundry petitions collected by the National 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, signed by 89 citizens of 
Ohio, praying that no oxpostuon or exhibition for which appro- 
priations are made by Congress shall be opened on Sunday; 
which were referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centen- 
nial (Select). 

He also presented the following petitions of Progressive, 
Pomona, Clifton, Goshen, Honey Creek, Delaware, Waterford,™ 
Stelvidio, Monroe, Live Oak, Millcreek, ‘Farmers, Forest, Jen- 
nings, Jackson, Straw Camp, Pr Marion, Benton Ridge, 
Pleasant, Enterprise, Pomon, Yale, Paulding, Springfield, Éx- 
celsior, Harmony, Valley, Putnam, and Champion Granges, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Ohio: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

iota n farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petitions praying for the 2 of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DAWES presented the following petitions of Hinsdale 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Massachusetts: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gunning in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adnl- 
teration of and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WOLCOTT presented a petition of the Silver Club of 
Ouray, Colo., praying for the free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of Ouray, Colo., re- 
monstrating against the BM cairn ce of legislation ceding the arid 
lands to the States and Territories; which was referred to the 
Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

Mr. MORGAN presented the petition of Henry Woodruff, 
trustee, etc., a citizen of the United States, praying that in any 
new convention with Venezuela, provision may be made for the 
hearing and final adjudication of the claim of the bond holders 
of the Railway of the East” against that Government; which 
was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and or- 
dered to ne primen as a document. 

Mr. DOLPH presented the petition of Oswego Grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Oregon, praying for the e of legislation 
to prevent gambling in farm prođucts; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


_ REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. DANIEL, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1584) for the relief of Christina A. Relf. 
submitted an adverse report thereon; which was agreed to, and 
the bill was ned indefinitely. 

Mr. WHITE m the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2153) conveying to Rafael Seguro, of 
Iberia Parish, La., the right, title, and interest of the United 
States in and to certain lands in said parish, reported it without 
action, and asked its reference to the Committee on Private 
Land Claims; which was agreed to. 

Mr. VILAS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, reported an 
amendment intended to be proposed to the Indian appropriation 
bill; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 
and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. TURPIE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1708) for the relief of Mrs. Sarah J. Wag- 
goner, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2134) granting a pension to John F. 
Langenbaugh, submitted an adverse report thereon; which was 
agreed to, and the bill was postponed 3 

Mr. MORGAN, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2240) to extend the jurisdiction 
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of courts in Oklahoma Territory over certain classes of crimes, 
and for other p re it with amendments. 

He also, from the Committee on Public Lands, submitted a re- 

rt to accompany the bill (S. 1696) to further provide for the 
ee of certain lands in the State of Alabama, heretofore re- 

ted by him. 
r. VEST, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 5354) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Osage River, between the town of Warsaw and 
the mouth of Turkey Creek, in Benton County, Mo., reported it 
without amendment. s 

Mr. HAWLEY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1881) to establish a military post 
near the city of Helena, in Lewis and Clarke County, in the State 
of Montana, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a 
a report thereon. 

Mr. VEST, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2334) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Red River of the North at Quincy, N. Dak., reported 
it with amendments. 

Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Patents, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 716) for the relief of the owners of the Schil- 
linger patents, reported it without amendment, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

Ir. SQUIRE, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to whom was referred the bill (S. 795) to provide for 
the erection of a public building at Charlottesville, Va., reported 
it without amendment. 

Mr. PETTIGREW, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
whom was reported the bill (H. R. 38) to provide for the dieo 
tion and sale of lands known as the Klamath River Indian Res- 
ervation, reported it with an amendment. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. DAVIS introduced a bill (S. 2662) for the relief of Richard 
W. Johnson: which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CAMERON introduced a bill (S. 2663) for the relief of 
John Frame; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2664) to increase the efficiency of 
the Navy by the reorganization of the active list of line officers, 
and to establish in the future a regular system of promotions, 
and for other 8 which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2665) for the relief of Spencer D. 
Hunt; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Mili Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2666) to provide for the purchase 
of a site and the erection of a public building thereon at Mead- 
ville, in the State of Pennsylvania; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2667) to provide for the detail of an 
assistant to the Bureau of Navigation in the Navy Department; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2668) for the relief of Thomas B. 
Reed; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. ore 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2669) for the relief of Michael J. 
Fitsgerald; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2670) to adjust the pen- 
sions of those who have lost limbs and have additional disabili- 
ties; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2671) granting a pension to Clara 
Geiser; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2672) granting a pension to Nancy 
G. Allabach; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2673) for the relief of Patrick Hy- 
land; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. - 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2674) to provide means for the 
paronan of a site for and commencement of erecting the United 

tates mint building at Philadelphia, Pa.; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on ig ie ecm 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2675) authorizing the purchase of 
additional lots of ground cree hep adjacent to the post-office 
building in the city of Philadelphia, Pa.; which was read twice 
by 78 title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grovnds. 


Mr. MITCHELL introduced a bill (S. 2676) for the relief of 
Charles H. Peirce; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
Te accompanying paper, referred to the Committee on Military 

airs. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 2677) to authorize the Illi- 
nois and Iowa Railway and Terminal Company to build a bridge 
across the Mississippi River, at Moline, III.? which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2678) granting a pension to Thomas 
W. Dickey; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CHANDLER introduced a bill (S. 2679) to increase the 
pension of Mary E. Nesmith: which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE introduced a bill (S. 2680) for the relief 
of Lennes A. Jackson; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the . pa rs, referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH (for Mr. CASEY) introduced a bill (S. 2681) 
for the relief of Frances C. Kelley; which was read twice by its 
nea; and referred to the Committee ọn Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 

He also (for Mr. CAsEY) introduced a bill (S. 2682) for the 
relief of Arthur W. Kelley; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PASCO introduced a bill (S. 2683) authorizing the Presi- 
dent to appoint and retire John F. Mount as a captain in the 
United States Army; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 2684) to authorize and 
direct the Secretary of War to place on file in the War Depart- 
ment the names of the officers and members of the Frontier 
Guards, mustered into the volunteer military service of the 
United States on the 16th day of April, 1861, and issue discharges 
to the same; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on pet Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2685) granting an honorable dis- 
charge to William Markwood; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


Mr. WOLCOTT introduced a bill (S. 2686) granting an honor- 
able discharge to John R. Roberts; which was read by its title, 
and, with the accompanying paper, referred to the Committes 


on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2687) authorizing the Secretary 
of War to issue to the governor of Colorado four 3-inch Rodman 
guns in exchange for two brass Napoleon guns; which was read 
Prio by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Af- 

airs. z 

Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 2688) for the relief of Francis 
S. Davidson; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to say that I suppose that is the bill 
which was presented some six weeks ago and got se tedfrom 
some other similar matter at my desk. I move that the bill be 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 2689) for the relief of 
Jared W. Dillman; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. GALLINGER introduced a joint resolution (S.R. 67) pro- 
viding for the appointment of a commission to select a site for 
the establishment of a national sanitarium for the treatment of 
pulmonary diseases; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. GALLINGER. Lask that the joint resolution lie on the 
table for the present, and I give notice that in the near future I 
shall ask permission to address the Senate upon the subject. I 
would further suggest that my investigations have led me to the 
lation is not without precedent 


opinion that the (proposa legis 
rtance to the American people. 


and would be of the utmost im 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will lie onthe 


table for the present. 
AMENDMENT TO A BILL. 


Mr. PETTIGREW submitted an amendment intended to be 
roposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill; which was re- 
rere the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 

printed. s 


EULOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE LEE. 


Mr. HAWLEY submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate tothe House of Representatives concurrent 
resolution to provide for the printing and binding of the eulogies delivered 
in upon Hon. W.H.F. Lee, late a Representative from the State of 
V having met, after full and free conference have agreed to recom- 
mend and do recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House agrees to the Senate amendment with an amendment as 
follows: Insert after the word Vi in the third line of the amendment 
of the Senate, the following: which shall include 30 copies to be bound in full 


morocco, to be delivered to the family of the deceased;" and the Senate agrees 
same. 


hi 
* | CHARLES F. MANDERSON, 
— JOS. R. HAWLEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 
W. M. McKAIG, 
CASE BRODERICK, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was concurred in. 
EULOGIES ON THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE HOUK. 
Mr. HAWLEY submitted the following report: 


The committee of conference on the votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the House of Re tatives concur- 
rent resolution “to provide 8 and of the eulogies de- 
livered in Co: Ss upon Hon. as C. Houk, late a Representative from 
the State of messee,“ having met, after full and free conference have 

to recommend and do recommend to their respective Houses as fol- 


OWS: 
That the House agrees to the Senate amendment with an 
follows: Insert after the word Tennessee,“ in the third line of the amend- 
ment of the Senate, the following: “which shall include 50 es to be 
eee apie eine e ee family ot the $ 
Senate agrees to the same, 
re CHARLES F. MANDERSON, 
JOS. R. HAWLEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 
WILLIAM M. McKAIG, 
CASE BRODERICK, 
Managers on the part of the House. 
The report was concurred in. 


EULOGIES ON THE LATE SENATOR PLUMB. 
Mr. PEFFER submitted the following concurrent resolution; 
which was referred to the Committee on Printing: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House case That 1 — of the eulo- 
on 0 


delivered in the two Houses of Co the services of the 

Preston B. Plumb, a Senator from be printed in the usual form, 
with 8 =* copies for the use of members of the Senate, in- 
ch 


nding recording officers, and 6,000 copies for the use of 
the members of the House, including its recording officers. 


MRS. ELLEN C. ABBOTT. 


Mr. CHANDLER submitted the following resolution; which 
was referred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections: 


Resolved, That the 8 the Senate be, and he is hereby, authorized 
directed to pay to Mrs. Ellen C. Abbott, widow of the Hon. Joseph C. 
Carolina, the amount due him 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had 
a bill (H. R. 6923) making appropriations for the support of the 
Army for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, and for other pur- 
poses; in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The m also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills and joint resolution: 

A bill (S. 1057) to punish the unlawful appropriation of the use 
of the property of another in the District of Columbia; 

Ab . R. 1737) to increase the pension of Annie Maria 
Young, a Revolutionary pensioner; 

A bill (H. R. 5118) to amend an act entitled An act making ap- 

ropriations to provide for the expenses of the government of 
The District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, 
and for other ay St ince March 3, 1881; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 44) authorizing the Librarian of Con- 

ss to exhibit certain documents at the World’s Columbian 

Exposition. 


SANITARY CONDITION OF THE CAPITOL, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a 5 coming over from a previous day, which will be 


read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution submitted yesterday by 
Mr. BUTLER, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Rules be, and it is hereby, authorized 
and directed to select two t architects, at a compensation to be agreed 
upon by said committee said experts, and instruct them—said archi- 

make a thorough examination of the sanii condition of the Cap- 
itol, and especially to examine the structure recently built on the terrace of 
the rape the tunnels through which air is ZB gem tes into the two wings of 
the 5 report upon the condition of the same, and what changes, 
if any, can be made to im: e their condition. And further, that said ex- 
pert architects be auth and ted to submit any suggestions or 
8 as to the character of the work on the terraces, whether 
same has been done 1 manner, and in what manner the same 
may be im and made h. bi 

And er, that said e architects be instructed to examine and re- 
port upon the ventilation of the Senate Chamber and in what way the same 
may be improved. 


F The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 
Mr. VEST. Isuggest to the Senator from South Carolina that 
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the resolution ought to instruct the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. I understand that the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Rules is as to the management of the Senate wing 
of the Capitol, but not as to the building itself. The Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds has always had the jurisdic- 
tion of such matters. I am not the chairman of that committee, 
but in his absence I make this suggestion. 2 

Mr. BUTLER. Ihave not the slightest preference as to the 
committee, so that the resolution may get some action. I mg: 
gested the Committee on Rules because Í supposed that commit- 
tee had taken jurisdiction of a similar resolution, but I have no 
objection to substituting the Committee on Publie Buildings and 
Grounds. I move to amend the resolution by striking ouf the 
Committee on Rules” and inserting “the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds;” so as to read: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds be, and it 
is hereby, authorized and directed, etc. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be so modified. 
The question is on agreeing to the resolution as modified. 

Mr. VEST. I wish to state in addition, although I do not pro- 

to anticipate the report of these experts, that this matter 

as been under consideration several times by the Committee on 

Public Buildings and Grounds. We have never had the assist- 

ance of any other architect than the architect of the building 

itself and a gentleman who at one time filled the position of land- 

scape architect for the grounds of the Capitol, and who was an 
architect of considerable eminence. od 

I will content oyoo by simply saying that the result of all the 
investigations we have made and of all the reports we have had, 
has been to the effect that the defects in the ventilation of this 
Chamber will always continue until there is a radical change in 
the structure of the Chamber itself. As constructed now, it is evi- 
dent to every Senator that it is a box without any access to the 
outside atmosphere. It is dependent for ventilation to a large 
extent upon the air which is pumped up from the bottom of the 
Capitol. That air in the nature of things, as I am informed, 
must always be impure. In order to bring ventilation to this 
Chamber it will be to remove these walls and to make 
the Chamber an outside one. That would cost a vast amount of 
money, how much I am unable to state. The estimate put upon 
it went into more than $100,000. These walls are massive, and 
it would result in a reorganization of all this end of the Capitol. 

But I simply make these remarks in order that Senators may 
think about the 1 

e F efore the Senator sits down may I make an in- 
quiry : 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. HALE. I may have misunderstood the Senator, but I 
thought he said that necessarily the air which is pumped up 
from outside must be impure. must it be impure? 

Mr. VEST. Because I am informed that the air which comes 
from the surface adjoining the Capitol is more or less impreg- 
nated with decaying vegetable matter and with the dampness 
that comes from the ground. I am not prepared to speak as an 
expert in regard to it, but one thing I do know without being an 
expert, that there is not alarge chamber in the United States 
used for similar p s with the Senate Chamber which has 
worse ventilation than this Chamber now has, and it must come 
from the fact that the air is to a certain extent 2 

Mr. HALE. I had always understood that one thing claimed 
for this method of our getting air is that we are sure to get 
pure, sweet air. It comes from the outside, not from any place 
where there is a marsh or a bog, but from high ground, with a 
plain slope where all moisture runs off, and if there is any good 
air it must be there. 

Mr. DAWES. From how near the ground is it taken? 

Mr. HALE. I do not know from how near the ground it is 
taken, but even if it is near the ground, if there is any good air 
anywhere on Capitol Hill it ought to be there. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator will allow me, I will state m 
reason for introducing the resolution. I of course do not spea 
as an expert, because [ have noexpert knowledge, but I do know, 
and I think every other Senator will agree with me, that there is 
something wrong about this Chamber. There is no doubt about 
the fact that there issomething wrong about the ventilation, and 
there must have been something wrong about the structure of 
the rooms on the terrace. 

I happened to be in the city of Washington last summer and I 
went down there with a view of trying to get a committee room. 
I looked through the various of or teas and they were unin- 
habitable. Now, they are not built underground; on the con- 
trary, they are on top of the ground; but the moisture there is 
so dense and intense that it is impossible to live in them. It is 
impossible to put any articles in them for preservation. I dis- 
covered that one of them, newly built, was leaking. 
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In my peregrinations down in the labyrinths of the lower part 
of the Capito I went down into the tunnel through which all 
the air is pumped into this Chamber, and I found it in a state of 
dampness and moisture that must make the air impure when it 
comes tous. There is a stream of water running right down the 
bottom of it. The walls were saturated with moisture on both 
sides. It seemed to me that that could be prevented—it seems 
to me now that it could be preyented—by some method; what, I 
confess I do not know; but the tunnel through which the air 
comes, to which the Senator from Maine refers, ought to be as 
clean and as pure as possible; whitewash or some isinfectant 
ought to be tried in some way; but it is not; whether resulting 
from defect in the structure or some other defect, of course Lean 
not undertake to say. It is very well known that at the end of 
the tunnel there is a tower, I suppose 15 or 20 feet high. I un- 
derstand that the air comes in at the top of that tower and is 
then drawn into the Senate Chamber by a great fan, and it is 
claimed that we get the purest air there is. That seems to me 
to be unreasonable. i 

The same difficulty existed in a large measure with the Hall 
of the House of Representatives. They went to work on that 
side and took down the wall in the rear of the Speaker’s chair. 
I have never been able to understand why the wall in the rear 
of the President’s chair may not be takendown and arched with- 
out such an enormous expense. If the wall that separates the 
lobby from the Marble Room were taken down, that would be 
some improvement, it seems to me. 

The rooms that I speak of, I forget how many—forty or fifty 

rha have been made there in the terrace, and they ought 
tobe Tahabitable rooms; but I do not think one of them is. I 
believe my friend the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] had a 
room down there, and he had to abandon it on account of the 
dampness. I was shown into it, and I discovered the dampness 
on the wall. I do not know that that is the reason why heaban- 
doned it, but I am quite sure that he did get out, and nobody haz 
got into it since. 

Now, I should like to have the opinion of some architect or of 
two architects who are not interested in the building of the ter- 
race or in the sanitary condition of the Capitol ularly, and 
get their rt, and see if something can not be done. 

Mr. ON. If the Senator will yield to me a moment, I 
wish to say that the particular room of which he speaks I aban- 
doned because I was able to secure a better one for the use of the 
Committee on Appropriations; but 1 understand that it is occu- 
pied now by a committee of this body, and is a very comfortable 


room. 

Mr. BUTLER. I do not know; I discovered that it was va- 
cated by the Senator from Iowa, and I supposed it was because it 
was damp. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I ask that the resolution be again read. 

The resolution was read. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
adoption of the resolution, but I think that the Senator from 
South Carolina is seeking to remedy an evil which is without 
remedy. His criticisms upon the rooms known as the terrace 
rooms must, I am sure, be predicated upon an observation made 
some time ago when they were but hardly completed. I have a 
room in the terrace, and I do not believe that there are better 
ventilated, better lighted, purer, or healthier rooms in all this 
Capitol than that terrace furnishes. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the Senator if he is referring to the 
rooms on the opposite side of the gallery to the one he occupies, 
or the ones on side where they have windows and ventila- 
tion and light? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. President,as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Rules I have gone into all these rooms, for it is the 
business of that committee to advise the Senate, as it has charge 
of this wing of the Capitol building. I know it took some time 
for those rooms to dry out after they were constructed, but in 


ent they are to-day as healthy, as well ventilated, as 


my jud 

mud lighted, and as desirable, except for their remoteness of po- 
sition, as any committee rooms in this Chamber or that belong to 
this wing of the Capitol. 

So far as the Senator's criticisms go as to the lack of ventila- 
tion of this Chamber, we all know where the fault lies. It lies 
in the very plan upon which this Chamber was constructed. The 
Hall of the House and the Chamber of the Senate are both case- 
mates; they are houses built inside of houses; they are boxes, as 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] suggests. They have no 
surface front at all; your corridors stretch all around them; you 
have committee rooms outside of the corridors, and the only light 
you get is through the triple plate-glass roof above you; the only 
air you get is pumped up through the gratings in your floor. 
That is the fault of the Architect of the Capitol Extension, and 
a ga and grievous fault it is. You had better build 3 
with planks set up on end, with windows cut by a saw in order to 


get the fresh air of heaven. But the air tubes through which 
we bring into this Chamber and into the Hall of the House the 
air that is breathed by the members of the two bodies in m 
judgment are as well devised and as efficient and as good as it 
possible for any committee to suggest or devise. 

So far as these additional rooms in the terrace are concerned, 
I have no hesitation in asserting that pieg are as well lighted, 
infinitely better lighted, better ventilated, and healthier than 
the Chamber in which we sitor the Chamber in which the other 
House holds its sessions. 

Now, Mr. President, this is not the first time that our atten- 
tion has been called, and that recently, to the sani condition 
of this Capitol building, The Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] 
was induced, and very properly, to introduce a resolution here 
not long ago directing an inquiry to be made and investigation 
had as to the sewerage of this wing of the Capitol. The health 
officer of this District called attention to it and said that it was 
miserable and indefensible. The resolution introduced by the 
Senator from Maine was sent to the Committee on Rules, and that 
committee took charge of it and inquired into it, and it was found 
to be ascare without cause. As to the sewerage of this build- 
ing, as proven by the testimony of the best experts in the coun- 
try, as to its ventilation, and as to its lighting, they are to-day 
as good as it is pe to make them unless you remodel your 
structure and give to your two Chambers surface fronts. 

Mr. BUTLER, Do I understand my friend to apply his re- 
marks to all of the committee rooms down here? 

Mr. BLACKBURN. In the terrace? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, about the terrace. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. To every one of them. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think, Mr. President, there must have been 
wonderful pro made since I was there. 

TE BLACKBURN. I allude to every one that is occupied 
y. 
Mr. BUTLER. Ah! There are about y that are not oc- 
copied; because they can not be. That is exactly what I am talk- 
about. 
r. BLACKBURN. Itwasknown when they were constructed 
that ch Ban not and never could be occupied. 

Mr. B R. Then some architect ought to be ed and 
tried for felony if he spent so much money for rooms which can 
not be E 

Mr. BLA x e Architect of the Capitol Extension 
of the House and Senate wings is dead. I have no criticisms to 
pass upon him. If he made 4 mistake in constructing the Hall 
of the House and the Chamber of the Senate, that is our misfor- 
tune, 

So far as the terrace addition to the Capitol is concerned, I 
undertake to say that no architect could have utilized the space 
that was afforded to better advantage or have done it better than 
the proof shows that the Architect of the Capitol did in the con- 
struction of these wings and of these terrace buildings of which 
this resolution complains. 

The Committee on Appropriations, on the floor of this Chamber, 
and the Committee on Finance, on this same floor, have no better 
lighted, have no better ventilated, have no healthier, no drier, 
no better quarters than the terrace rooms which are occupied 
by, I think, seventeen committees of this Chamber right now. 
Mr. BUTLER. I am delighted to hear the Senator trom Ken- 
tucky Pay such a glowing tribute to these rooms; but, as I stated 
during the last summer I happened to be in that neighborhood 
and my recollection is that I was informed there were forty of 
those rooms that had not been finished. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Will the Senator from South Carolina 
allow me to ask a question? 

Mr. BUTLER. 0 8 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I inquire whether those unoccupied 
rooms in the terrace were not constructed for the pore of stor- 
age, ang not for the purpose of occupancy by committees of the 

Senate’ 

Mr. BUTLER. I really am unable to answer that question. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. If the Senator will permit me, I will an- 
swer it for him, and say it was so. 

Mr. BUTLER. That being true, I will venture to make the 
assertion that there is not one of them which can be used for 
storage—not one. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. They are being used to-day. 

Mr. BUTLER. The dampness is so great there that I was in- 
formed—I do not know any g about it personally—that noth- 
ing can be put into the rooms. I undertake to say that I went 
into one of those rooms on the outside very 5 Ibe- 
lieve, to the room page by the Senator from Kentucky, and I 
discovered a stream of water running down one of the pipes. 
The roof had been im “til 7 55 constructed. a 

Mr. CHANDLER. W the Senator allow measingle inquiry? 
Does the Senator refer to the outside rooms entirely? 
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Mr. BUTLER. Iam W to all of the rooms. The Sen- 
ator from Kentucky says that the resolution complains of the 
rooms on the terrace. The resolution makes no complaint; it is 
simply one of 8 and I should be delighted to have the re- 

rt from some disinterested expert to the effect that the rooms 
bad been properly constructed and that they are habitable, and 
that they are the best rooms in this Capitol, but I do not believe 
that any expert living will say so. 

Mr. DLER. 1! agree that this resolution ought to pass, 
but I am not willing to join in an indiscriminate condemnation 
of these rooms. , 

The rooms, I will say to the Senator from South Carolina, 
which have been fitted up and occupied for committee rooms, are 
fairly goodrooms. There issome dampness about them, but they 
seem to be gradually drying out, and I have no words of condem- 
nation toutter in connection with those terrace rooms. But, Mr. 
President, I think this resolution ought to pass. If I remember 
rightly, when the answer was made to the resolution which was 

at this session, introduced by the Senator from Maine 

r. HALE], it was distinctly stated that there ought to be some 
changes made in the drainage of the Senate wing of the Capitol, 
which, it was stated, could not be made while Congress was in 
session. Isupposed, therefore, that those changes would be made 
during the coming summer after the adjournment of Congress. 
I believe those changes should be made, and I think that they 
should be made after the most careful investigation and the best 
advice that can be obtained upon the subject. 

I understand the scope of the resolution of the Senator from 
South Carolina, the first clause of which is that experts shall 
make a thorough examination of the sanitary condition of the 
Capitol, to be broad enough to enable these architects to advise 
as to how the whole drainage of the Senate wing shall be reno- 
vated. If that be so, I think the resolution is an important one, 
and I think that it would be a mistake, without very good advice, 
to go on and tear open the drainage below us and undertake to 
substitute a different system of drainage. I should be unwilling 
for one to see it attempted until after the advice had been ob- 
tained of two architects, exactly as indicated by the Senator in 
his resolution, and I take it that a very important object will 
be accomplished if that investigation can be made, and it ought 
to be e now. There is none too much time in which to make 
it in order that the i agi authority which is to engage in 
the work of reconstructing the drainage of this wing of the Cap- 
itol may have all the advice that a pia to obtain. There- 
fore I hope that the resolution will pass. 

I noticed, Mr. President, that the resolution was introduced 
1 as a resolution of instruction to the Committee on 

ules. p 

Mr. BUTLER. The resolution has been modified in that re- 
spect. 

Wr. CHANDLER. Do I understand the Senator now prefers 
that the supervision of this investigation shall be made by the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds? 
acre VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution has been so modi- 

Mr. BUTLER. I modified the resolution at the suggestion of 
the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST], on the statement from 
him that that committee h neral jurisdiction of the whole 
Capitol building, whereas the Committee on Rules only had au- 
thority to determine the location of the committees, etc., and I 
thought perhaps there was something in that, and therefore I 
consented to that onango, with the assurance of the Senator from 
Missouri that those architects would be appointed at once. 

Mr.CALL. Iaskthe Senator from South Carolina if he would 
have any objection to adding to the two architects des ted by 
him the inspector of plumbing of the District of Columbia? He 
is known to a great many Senators here to be perhaps the most 
accomplished man in all sanitary matters in this District, and 
for that reason I make the suggestion. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have not the slightest objection, but the 
committee should select whomever they think proper, and I have 
not undertaken in the resolution to ney er the persons to be 
selected by the committee. Therefore I think it would be en- 
tirely too premature i ; 

Mr, CA I suggest to the Senator that the inspector of 
plumbing is not an architect, and the resolution authorizes the 
committee to employ only two architects. 

Mr. BUTLER. Very well. I take it for granted the architects 
will employ such assistants as they please; but we can not desig- 
nate anybody to attend to this business. The Committee on Pu 
lie Buil and Grounds should do that. 

Mr. C I suggest to the Senator to amend the resolution 
by 1 for one architect and one expert on sanitation. 

. BUTLER. I hope that will not be adopted. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I move that the resolution be referred 

to the Committee on Rules. 
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Mr. BUTLER. I trust that will not be done. Isee no reason 
for defeating the resolution in that way. I certainly object to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Florida [Mr. arek 
It this gentleman is such an expert, as the Senator states, as 
have no doubt he is, the committee, I dare say, will employ him. 

Mr.CALL. Thecommittee would not have authority toemploy 
him under the resolution. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I object to the present consideration of 
the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution is before the Senate, 
and one objection does not carry it over. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Then I move its reference to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. 

Mr. CALL. I withdraw the amendment I suggested. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as modified. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. 
on Rules. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Chair understand that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Florida is withdrawn? 

Mr. CALL. That is withdrawn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Florida is withdrawn, and the question ison the resolution 
as modified. 5 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I move to refer the resolution with the 
amendments to the Committee on Rules. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There are no amendments pending: 
The question is on the resolution as modified. 

Mr. VOORHEES. There has been a tone of remark, Mr. 
President, in regard to the construction of this Capitol that I 
think ought not to be left without a word on that subject. 

Mr. Walter, who was the architect of the extension of the 
Capitol, is dead, as has been announced, but he leaves those 
who were close to him and who cherish his fame, and justly so, 
as one of the great architects of the world in his time. To de- 
nounce him as deserving censure because this building has faults, 
is very unjust, and to my mind not warranted. 

There were Committees on Public Buildings and Grounds in 
those days as now. No one man is responsible for the structure 
of this building. The architect had no more to do with its form, 
dimensions, and manner of structure than any other architect 
whose work is submitted to a committee and adopted by that 
committee. It happens that I have been connected with the 
Public Buildings Committee for ten or eleven years, and during 
that time have inspected hundreds of designs with reference to 
the construction of the new Library building. It was at last the 
design that we adopted by which that building is now going u 
in view of this Capitol. So with the construction of the Capito 5 
Mr. Walter and other architects submitted to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, at that time, their des , their 
plans, their views, and it will be curious now and entertaining to 
go back and look at the names of the men who were upon the 

Jommittee on Public Buildings and Grounds at that time. 

Jam not one of those men who believe in the degeneracy of 
the race or that the Senators of to-day are less able than those 
of times gone by; but there are names connected with the con- 
struction of this building as committeemen which adorn Amer- 
ican history quite as much as any known to that history. The 
criticism passed upon Mr. Walter in his grave should be shared 
with a large number of other men, members of this body and 
members of the lower House. This building did not spring = 
in a night; it was not the creation of a day; it was not the growt 
ofa brief period; it was handled and canvassed from year to 
year and rose here in accordance with plans and designs most 
thoroughly scrutinized and carefully matured. 

Now, Mr. President, in regard to the building itself for a mo- 
ment, I of course have the least possible pretension to a knowl- 
edge of architecture, although my duties as Senator have thrown 
me in connection with that subject to a considerable extent. I 
believe—and if Iam in error I shall stand corrected—there is no 
government public building in the world where legislative bodies 
sit but what is an inside structure as this is. There is no legisla- 
tive body, as Iam informed, anywhere on the globe that sits against 
an outside wall. How could it be done here? An outside wall 
would have to have its windows, its lights, and in periods of 
great excitement we should have a multitude crowded around 
the windows and doors of an outside hall and we immediately in- 
side. 

I believe some Senator, whether it was the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] or the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
VEST] or the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER], sug- 
ges the building of a wigwam. 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I believe the Senator did not. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I said it would be better than this. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I do not think so. I have spoken in wig- 


I move its reference to the Committee 
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wams. I have canvassed in political campaigns when excite- 
ment filled what we call wigwams, temporary structures for po- 
litical meetings. Certainly, Mr. President, the grave business 
of the United States of America could not be transacted in one 
of them with a multitude around shouting praises and to 

litical favorites as they listen to their voices through the win- 
joes that alone screen them from the outside public. In other 
words, if Iam correct, the structure of this building is a neces- 
sity; the form in which it was made is made a necessity by the 
3 of government and by the principles of human nature. 
If it carries with it certain deprivations; if itcarries with it cer- 
tain trials, if it carries with it certain personal sacrifices, they 
have to be endured. I do notexpect in here, nor could any man 
expect, the sweet air of the prairies to be wafted to our olfacto- 
ries over beds of flowers. e can not expect that. We are not 
in the open air. We are here for a duty, and to my mind this 
building is as well constructed for the discharge of the duties 
intrusted to our hands as is.possible. 

A word more as to the ventilation of this buildi Ihave been 
in this Capitol many years, in both ends of it, and I have looked 
at the great machinery that gathers up with a mighty suction 
the outside atmosphere and hurls it in tremendous volumes 
through these hallways, through these chambers, and through 
these galleries, and I can not for the life of me conceive a want 
of air. As I say, it may not be as fresh as from a bed of violets, 
but still it is fresh air. 

The best evidence of that is that I have known gentlemen 
here—and gentlemen with no great physical superiority—stand 
upon this floor three and four hours ata time, and resume the next 
day with unimpaired lung vigor. That can not be done where 
there isa poisoned atmosphere. Letany gentleman rise ina hall 
where the atmosphere is poisonous and he will sink down as if 
asphyxiated. Gentlemen will speak with as much ease here as 
in the average building wherever you go to make addresses 
throughout the United States. Thereis hardly a State from the 
north end of New England to the Gulf of Mexico in which I have 
not addressed the ple, and I have found as little difficulty in 
speaking with 8 and with a reasonable amount of voice 
in this building as anywhere else in the world. 

Mr. President, we are prone to pessimistic views. Overwork, 
tired, late hours, resulting in a headache and disordered stom- 
ach, dizzy and weary, we look around for some object to vent 
our spleen upon, and commence abusing this beautiful Hall in 
which we stand. I have had my periods of ill health as well as 
others; I am thankful to my Father in heaven that I feel that I 
am improving day by day, but at the worst and lowest ebb I 
never Eioughs that I was killed because I breathed the air of 
the Senate of the United States. 

I would not have risen at all, Mr. President, but that I have 
a kind and tender affection for the memory of Thomas U. Wal- 
ter and his family, and whatever faults there may be here, I think 
they are but light and rest lightly on his grave. They should 
not rest there at all. 

I desire the adoption of the resolution of the Senator from 
South Carolina. t sanitařy engineering go on here—that is 
the proper word in connection with examining the ventilation of 
the building—let sanitary engineers go to work here and see what 
is necessary, if anything is necessary. Sanitary engineering is 
an old science. It antedates the Christian era a thousand years 
and goes back to the architecture of Rome; it examined cellars 
and foundations there, and it is well known to experienced archi- 
tects. Let that be done under the resolution of the Senator from 
South Carolina, and we shall all be benefited by the knowledge 
which will be obtained. This much I felt I ought to say. 

Mr. BUTLER. One moment. I shall not take up any time 
of the Senate, Mr. President, but my distinguished friend from 
Indiana has certainly set up a man of straw to knock him down if 
he referred to anything that fell from me, because I have not 
made the slightest reflection upon the architects of the Capitol, 

or present. 

Mr. VOORHEES. No, you have not. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have always had great admiration for the 
character of this building, but I can hear on all sides, almost 
every day of my life, from Senators and employésof this body that 
there is some defect in the ventilation. hat that is I confess 
I do not know. 

As Isaid before, I have made no reflections upon the present Ar- 
chitect of the Capitol, but it certainly is entirely competent for 
the Senate of the United States, where millions and millions—I do 
not believe [exaggerate when I say millions and millions of dol- 
lars have been expended in ths construction of additions to this 
Capitol—to have that matter investigated and improved upon, if 
possible. The Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] says that 
we have in the terrace lovely, charming, beautiful rooms. I trust 
that the architects will so report; nobody will be more gratified 
than myself if that be true; but he will excuse me for flug that 
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I think perhaps I might venture to compare my judgment with 
his as to what constitutes an attractive and habitable room, and I 
am quite sure that a very large ni§nber of these rooms are unin- 
habitable, and I do not think as at present constructed they will 
ever be habitable either for human beings or for storage pur- 
poses. I do not believe that a frog could live in some of them in 
their present condition. A great deal of money has been spent 
there. Isimply want these architects and experts to go and ex- 
amine and report to the Senate upon the condition of the com- 
mittee rooms in the terrace, and upon the condition of the tun- 
nel through which the air is pumped into this Chamber, and let 
them say whether its condition can be improved or not. If it 
can be, I think it is the duty of the Senate to have that improve- 
ment made. If it can not be, I suppose I can endure the defec- 
tive ventilation as well as any Senator here; but I made no re- 
flection upon 8 and did not intend to make any. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion made by the Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] to refer the resolution to the 
Committee on Rules will be considered as agreed to if there be 
no objection. 

Mr. BUTLER. I hope that will not be done. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. As the Committee on Rules is charged 
with the custody of this wing of the Capitol building, I can not 
for my life see why this resolution should not go to that commit- 
tee for consideration. If every Senator is going to exercise his 
pee and get up here every morning and offer resolutions 

posing investigations and mannes looking to improvements 
that are exclusively within the hands of that committee without 
its being allowed or furnished an opportunity to pass upon the 
question, there is no end to the trouble. 

I have no objection to the adoption of the resolution of the 
Senator from South Carolina; I do not think there is anything 
in it; I think it is another scare like many that we have had be- 
fore it; means nothing, and nothing will come of it in my judg- 
ment; but you have a committee of this Chamber charged wi 
the custody and conduct of the business that pertains to this wing 
of the Capitol. Now, if the Senator wants anything done in that 
direction, I fail to understand why he objects to the committee 
that 3 with this duty having an opportunity to pass 
upon it. 

Mr. BUTLER. If the Senator will pardon me for saying, not 
as usual, but certain ly this morning—if he will excuse me for a 
little slang—I think he has gone off on halfcock entirely. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I do not need to say it of the Senator 
from South Carolina, because the Senate reads that in his resolu- 


tion. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator certainly has not considered what 
has been done, Theresolution as originally drafted referred the 
matter to the Committee on Rules, but I yielded to the sugges- 
tion of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Vest] to send it to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, so that what the 
Senator from Kentucky says about resolutions being introduced 
every morning has no application to me. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Except as to this morning. 

Mr. BUTLER. The Senator is off again. Yesterday morning 
I introduced a resolution. I do not generally burden the Senate 
with many resolutions, but this seemed an important matter, 
and I can see no earthly reason for its going to the Committee on 
Rules, The Senate can judge of the advisability of passing the 
resolution or not. If they donot choose to pass it, let them vote 
itdown. If it goes to the Committee on Rules, the chances are 
it will be pigeon-holed. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I should be glad if the Senator from 
South Carolina would make good the imputation he has put 
upon that committee by referring to asingle resolution in all the 
history of this Senate Chamber wherein the Committee on Rules 
has pigeon-holed anything. 

Mr. BUTLER. Perhaps they want to establish a precedent 
in this resolution, Mr. President. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Mr. President, if there was an excuse 
for the establishment of a precedent, I think it would be found 
in this very resolution that the Senator offers. 

I have no objection to any investigation or any inquiry, but T 
do insist that it should be conducted orderly sid, with due defer- 
ence and respect to this Chamber and its organization; and for 
tbat reason I moved to refer what to my mind is a very trivial 
suggestion of an inquiry that has wasted more time of the Sen- 
ate than the results would ever warrant to the Committee on 
Rules, where the resolution properly belongs. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President,as I am responsible for the change 
in the resolution of the Senator from South Carolina, I want to 
state very frankly why I made the suggestion. It is not a mat- 
ter of life or death or of great parliamentary importance, but 
still it is well enough to understand exactly what we are doing 
about this matter. I have always thought the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Rules extended to the management of the Senate 


of the Capitol, and the jurisdiction of the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds went to a change, if any was 
necessary, in the structure of the building. The Committee on 
Rules certainly has not jurisdiction of public buildings and 
unds. If it has, then we haye one committee too many and 

e Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds ought to be 


struck from the roll of committees. In the absence of the 
chairman of that committee, I made this suggestion. This is a 
question as to changing or as to examining into the structure of 
the building to find what defects it has, if any. It is not aques- 
tion of rules governing the Senate. Therefore, I think the sug- 
1 was pertinent and proper that the change should be made. 
t is immaterial to me, but in the absence of the chairman of the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds I felt it my duty to 
make that 8 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Kentucky that the resolution as modified be 
referred to the Committee on Rules [putting the question]. The 
Chair is unable to decide. 
s Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I think the motion is not un- 


erstood. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The motion made by the Senator 
from Kentucky is to refer the resolution as modified to the Com- 
mittee on Rules. The Chair will put the question again. 

The motion was not 5 to. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question nowis on agreeing to 
the resolution as modified. 
The resolution as modified was agreed to. 


WASHINGTON AND GEORGETOWN RAILROAD COMPANY. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 
5 aok that order is closed, and the Calendar under Rule VIII is 

order. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I ask unanimous consent to take up Order 
of Business 295, Senate bill 2015, to amend the act incorporating 
the Washington and Georgetown Railroad Company. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole. proceeded to consider the bill. 

bill was reported from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia with amendments. 

The first amendment was to insert at the end of the bill the 
following proviso: 

Provided, That the terminal points hereby authorized shall be located, 
under the direction of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, so as 
not tointerfere with access to the said Aqueduct bridge. 

So as to read: 


That the Washington and Georgetown Railroad Company is hereby author- 
ized and required to change its tracks as follows: Commencing A M and 


High streets, in the city o 

Aqueduct : Provided, That the te peg aeron 

shail be loca: under the direction of the Com oners of the District of 
Columbia, so as not to interfere with access to the said Aqueduct bridge. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, to add the following as a new sec- 
tion: 


in any underground conduits, made reason of the con- 
of the NT ba tanh Ae tho ALDONIS ok tae Washinetee oan 
Georgetown Company. 


The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. s 

> BRIDGE ACROSS ROCK CREEK. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Mr. President, in the same connection I 
should like to call up Calendar No. 285, Senate bill 2045. It is a 
short bill and relates to the same road. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The title of the bill will be read. 

The SECRETARY. A bill (S. 2045) to provide for the rebuild- 
ing of the bridge across Rock Creek at M street northwest in the 
District of Columbia, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, 
proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia with an amendment, in section 1, line 6, after the word 
has arn to insert of stone or iron;” so as to make the section 
read: 


That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and they are hereby, 
authorized and directed to cause the bridge across Rock at M street, 
in the District of Columbia, to be rebuilt of stone or iron in such manner that 
the bridge shall be substantially a part of the street as to width. pa „ and 
sidewalks; and the sum of #40,000 is hereby appropriated, out of any money 


not otherwise appropriated, which said sum shall be ayail- 

age of this act, for the egg soi Ad said 
as the Commissioners of the Dis of Co- 
lumbia shall deem necessary: 


The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate asamended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


OLD CUSTOM-HOUSE AND POST-OFFICE IN WILMINGTON, DEL. 


Mr. HIGGINS. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of Calendar No. 423, Senate bill 2498, to authorize the 
sale of the old custom-house and post-office in Wilmington, Del. 


It is a short bill. 

Mr. PERKINS. I hope the Senator from Delaware will per- 
mit us to finish the bill that we had almost completed yesterday 
and that stands first in order this morning. I we can dis- 
pose of that in a minute. 

Mr. HIGGINS. This will not take long. 


Mr. PERKINS. But there may be others who will be asking 
for the same privilege. 

Mr. HIGGINS. I hope the Senator will allow the bill I have 
referred to be considered. 

Mr. PERKINS. Very well; I Ye to the Senator from Dela- 
ware, and afterwards I will yield to the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. VOORHEES]. 

By unanimous consent, the bill (S.2498) to authorize the sale of 
the old custom-house and post-office in Wilmington, Del., was 
considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Public Buildi 
and Grounds with an amendment, in line 6, after the words 
„States in,” to strike out said city“ and insert the city of 
Wilmington, Del.;“ so as to make the bill read: 


whenever in his judgment the public interest will admit, to sell 
and convey the present propersy of the 
mington, Del, now occup’ 


ing now in course of erection on land on Ninth street and between Shipley 
Paa bry street, in said city, in addition to the limit of cost hereto- 
‘ore ‘or 


site and building, subject to the right of the United States 
Government to occupy the same, at a reasonable rental, not ex 6 per 
cent upon the sum for which the same is sold, until the completion of said 
new building, after first deducting the expenses of said sale and the amount 
of such rent, which is here by authorized to be paid out ot any moneys in the 
‘Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 

The amendment was to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed fora third reading, rcad 
the third time, and passed. Pa 


THOMAS COOPER. 


Mr. PERKINS. I now yield to the Senator from Indiana. 

Mr. VOORHEES, I am obliged to the Senator from Kansas 
for his courtesy. I ask the Senate to consider Order of Business 
422. I will simply say that it is a pension for a very old man, 
who is in a state of destitution or I would not interfere with the 
order of business. 

By unanimous consent the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 323) granting a pension 
to Thomas Cooper. It proposes to place on the pension roll the 
name of Thomas Cooper. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. i 

WEST VIRGINIA DIRECT TAX. 

Mr. FAULKNER. As the unfinished business which will 
come up at 2 o'clock is the direct tax joint resolution (S. R. 9), 
and as the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL) is still too un- 
well to attend the Senate, I will ask unanimous consent that it 
be fixed as the unfinished business for Tuesday next at 2 o'clock. 
By that time we are in hopes that he will be able to attend the 
Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The title will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A joint resolution (S. R. 9) to direct the 
Secretary of the Treasury to pay to the governor of the State of 
West Virginia the sum appropriated by the act of Congress en- 
titled An act to credit and pay to the several States and Terri- 


tories and the District of Columbia all moneys collected under 
the direct tax levied by the act of Congress approved August 5, 
\ 


1861.” 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will be made 
the unfinished business for Tuesday next at 2 o'clock, if there be 
no objection. The Chair hears none. 


INDIAN OFFICE RECORDS. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1793) to legalize the deed and other rec- 
ords of the office of Indian Affairs, and to provide and authorize 
the use of a seal by said office, the pending question baing on the 
amendment submitted by Mr. COCKRELL, which was, at the end 
of section 1, to add: 

But shall have no effect whatever upon the validity or invaNdity of the 
deed or paper so recorded, and shall be no evidence of constructive notice to 
any persons not actually knowing the contents. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was coneurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

THOMAS M. CHILL. 


The bill (S. 2106) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
M. Chill was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
poses to place on the pension roll the name of Thomas M. l, 
a private in the Black Hawk war of 1832, at the rate of $20 per 
month, in lieu of the pension he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

AMBROSE B. CARLTON. 


The bill (S. 1878) to increase the pension of Ambrose B. Carl- 
ton was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes 
to place on the pension roll the name of Ambrose B. Carlton, late 
a corporal in Company F, Second Regiment of Indiana Volun- 
teers in the Mexican war, at $50 per month, in lieu of the pen- 
sion of $30 per month he is now receiving. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MONUMENT AND STATUE OF GEN. U. S. GRANT. 


The bill (S. 616) for the erection of a monument and statue of 
Gen. Ulysses S. Grant on ground belonging to the United States 
Government in the city of Washington, D. C., was considered as 
in Committee of the Whole. + 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I move to amend that bill by in- 
serting after the words ‘‘ equestrian statue,” the words or other 
suitable statue or monument.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair). The 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts will be 
stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 6, after the word “statue,” it is pro- 
posed to insert ‘for other suitable statue and monument;” so as 
to read . 


That the Secre of War, the chairman of the Joint Committee on the Li- 
brary, and the tect of the Capitol be, and are hereby, authorized to con- 
tract for and locate an equestrian statue or other suitable statue and mon- 
ument in bronze of Gen. Ulysses S. Grant, late President of the United States, 
and general of the armies thereof, to be erected on und belonging to the 
United States, in the city of Washington, District of Columbia; and for this 
purpose and for the entire expense of the foundation and pedestal of the 
monument, and for the proper preparation, grading, and inclosing of the lot, 
the sum of $300,000, or so much thereof as may be needed, is hereby appropri- 
ated out of any moneys in the not otherwise appropriated. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Do you want the statue and monument of 
bronze, too? 
nora HOAR. No. Let the words come in after the words ‘‘in 

nze.’ 

My purpose is to permit the commission, after consultation 
with the artists of the country or of the world, if they see fit, to 
have a monument to this illustrious soldier and statesman other 
than an equestrian statue. I do not know that there is any ar- 
tist in this country who has proved to the satisfaction of the 
world his capacity to sonan and execute an equestrian statue 
of the first rank. I know that some artists, who if I should name 
them would be recognized as among the brightest names among 
our sculptors, decline to enter upon that work. 

There was a good deal of difficulty in regard to the statue of 
Gen. Hancock, which is to be an equestrian statue; and my im- 
pression is that the gentleman who was universally recognized 
as the foremost sculptor living in this country declined to under- 
take that work when applied to by the commission. It was said 
some five or six years ago that there were but twenty-five eques- 
trian statues in the world, of which we have six in the city of 
Washington. Whether that is true or not I will not say. Isup- 
pe it is true that shortly before his death Gen Sheridan, when 

king outof a window in his dwelling, said to anear friend and 


relative, ‘‘Do not let them mount me like that,” pointing to one 
of our equestrian statues in Washington. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, the bill before it was 
amended, as I understand, provided for the erection of an eques- 


trian statue. The amendment pro to devolve upon some- 
body, either the commission to which it is intrusted or the archi- 
2 y discretion which I think may defeat the entire object of 
the bill. 

Mr. HOAR. Not upon the architect, but upon the commission. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Very well; the commission. Then it 
amounts toa proposition to erect an equestrian statue in bronz 
to Gen. Grant or some other statue or monument. 

Mr. HOAR. And monument. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Leaving entirely tothe Secretary of War, 
the chairman of the Joint Committee on the Lib: and the 
Architect of the Capitol to determine. Iam inclined to think 
that ought not to beso. I am inclined to think a great subject 
like honoring Gen. Grant should come before Congress, should 
come before the Senate and before the House, and this vague ref- 
erence of some other design to three men does not meet my view 
of the question—an equestrian statue or some other statue or 
monument. 

Mr. PLATT. And monument. 

Mr. VOORHEES. “Statue and monument.” That might be 
a pedestrian statue andit might be accompanied with a monu- 
ment as high as the Washington Monument, or only a short 
monument. I do not think the bill ought to pass in that way. 

Mr. President, I, of course, have the greatest possible deference 
to the Senator from Massachusetts on subjects of this kind. He 
and I have not often differed in matters in regard to this and 
kindred subjects. I think this bill had better go over until it 
can be looked into and put into a little better shape and made a 
little more definite. I do not wish to object to it if the Senator 
is pressing for action, but I do not approve of this bill nor of that 
amendment. It had better be drawn definitely and say what we 
are for, and something worth while too, when youcome to legis- 
late about Gen. Grant. 

Mr. HOAR. Mr. President, I am quite content that the bill 
shall goover. I think one advantage of its going over is that 
I hope and believe that the Senator from Indiana will come to 
my way of thinking before it comes up again. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Ishould be glad to do so. 

Mr. HOAR. The Senator will perceive that the difference 
between what the bill proposed and the bill as amended is, that 
the bill ties the commission down to an equestrian statue, 
whereas the bill as amended, if the amendment shall be adopted, 
leaves it in the discretion of this commission to have an eques- 
trian statue or a monument, or a statue of some other kind, as 
may scem best to that commission, of course, all within the ap- 
propriation. 

It is not substituting the judgment of these three gentlemen 
for the judgment of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
that is proposed. The Senate and House of Representatives can 
not be instructed by the opinion of eminent artists or the knowl- 
edge of what can be accomplished in the way of an equestrian 
statue for this sum. The commission will undoubtedly obtain 
the best advice which the world affords. My own opinion is that 
we have not been so successful in equestrian statues as to warrant 
binding the commission peremptorily to that form of honoring 
this illustrious subject by a statue. 

I think, therefore, if the Senator from Indiana would talk with 
such artists as he knows, he would find that they would favor 
leaving itopen atleast to this commission to select another form. 
I am quite sure every gentleman on the other side of the Cham- 
ber who differed from Gen. Grant most earnestly in politics, 
will agree that he had the qualities of a great statesman as well 
as of a great soldier. He had his faults and foibles, as we shall 
all concede; he did not always take the best advice; he did not 
always act upon any advices; but, after all, tebe eee within the 
sound of my voice will concur in saying that his civic-fame is 
among the imperishable treasures of the country, just as we 
should on our side agree that the civic fame of some great states- 
man who differed from Gen. Grant radically in measures during 
the stormy and exciting period of his Presidency is among the 
great historic treasures of the country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Itis the duty of the Chair to 
notify the Senator that the Senate is proceeding under Rule VIII. 
Does the Senator from Indiana ask that the bill go over? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Yes; let it go over. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill goes over, holding its 
place on the Calendar. 

Mr. PASCO. I wish to state an additional reason why this 
bill should 1887 over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It has gone over. 


Mr. PASCO. It is a favorite measure of the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. SQUIRE], who is not in hisseat at present, and 


I think it is quite likely when he comes in he may have some- 
thing to 1 it. 

Mr. CO ELL. If the bill leads to any further discussion 
F shall 55 — to its consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill has gone over. 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION. 


Mr. TURPIE. Iwish to send to the Secretary’s desk a passage 
in the Washington Post of Saturday last which I ask to have 


read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Indiana asks 
that the article referred to by him may b2 read. The Chair 
hears no objection. 

The SECRETARY read from the Washington Post of Saturday, 
March 19, 1892, as follows: 


In speaking or — opposition which the Indiana Senators made to him 
s Said: 


J uage Wood. 

“If Senator TURPIE is properly nha! pode either since my nomination by the 
President or before it, he has played the part of a hypocrite He had always 
borne himself toward me as a personal friend until he began his bitter fight 
against me in the United States Senate. After the decision of the Supreme 
Court in the case of Coy and Bernhamer for the tally-sheet forgeries Sena- 
tor TURPIE called on me to congratulate me upon the result. 

He said the case would be a notable one. That the statute under which 
those convictions had been secured had been in force for years; that many 
cases had arisen under it, but that I was first to put a plain and direct inter- 
pretation upon some of its mostimportant clauses, and he congratulated me 
on the fact that I had been upheid by the court of last resort. 

“After the adjournment of Congress last March, within a day or two after 
Senator TURPIE had reached home, he came to my office for a purely friendly 
call, ha no business to t whatever. He sat and chatted pleasantly 
for some e of the legislation enacted by Congress then just eee 
He was entirely 1 and 8 and until his recent attacks upon me I 
have always believed him my friend.” 


Mr. TURPIE. Mr. President, I only saw this paragraph for 
the first time yesterday. The paragraph is a misstatement of 
the relations between myself and Judge Woods if these, for any 
reason, concern the pure I have never had any personal or 
social relations with Judge Woods. I have never called person- 
ally or socially upon quago Woods at any time. 1 have never 
salia formally upon him, but always at his chambers in the Fed- 
eral building in the course of businessin his court. There never 
has been the slightest personal difficulty between us or the least 
personal intimacy. 

My attitude toward him had always been that of guarded 
courtesy, of due deference and civility, of pronounced neutrality, 
and of distinct, intense indifference. use I had always 
treated the district judge with the utmost professional kindness, 
courtesy, and decorum, was no reason why I should have sup- 
ported his unfounded pretensions to promotion or failed to de- 
nounce his official malfeasance, if opportunity offered therefor. 

As to that part of the article in relation to the construction of 
the statute in the Coy case, I did have a casual conversation 
while at the chambers upon other business. I did not congratu- 
late Judge Woods upon his rulings or construction. I congrat- 
ulated Judge Woods upon our construction of the statute, and 
that it had been upheld by the Supreme Court of the United 
States. I, as district attorney, made the first construction of that 
statute in the Coy case in two arguments, one upon the affidavit 
and the other upon the relevancy of certain testimony, and it 
was my construction which he followed. He even followed my 
language, and makes part of his opinion the very words used in 
my argument in making the construction. His action was affirmed 
here by the Supreme Court, and after it was affirmed here he 
abandoned this construction for another. 


SILVER COINAGE, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next bill on the Calendar 
will be stated. 

The bill (S.51) to provide for the free coinage of gold and sil- 
ver, and for other purposes, was announced as next in order. 

Mr. PEFFER. The Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART], I 
think, is the author of the bill, and I have no doubt he will be 
glad to be present when it is called up. I do not see him in his 
seat, and I therefore ask that it be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill will be passed over. 


BILLS PASSED OVER. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I suggest that the same order be made in re- 
gard to the two succeeding bills on the Calendar. They are sub- 
jects which can not ba considered under the five-minute rule. 

Mr. PEFFER. I was going to make the same suggestion. 

The PRESIDING OFFIC The two succeeding orders, 
being the bill (S. 1269) to increase the circulating medium by 
issuing Treasury notes based on gold and silver coin and bullion 
and to amend the coinage laws accordingly, and the bill (S. 468} 
to provide for the retirement of national-bank notes, the free 
coinage of silver, for the promotion of the international free 
coinage of silver, and for other purposes, will go over under the 
same order and for the same reason. 
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STEPHEN D. SMITH. 

The bill (S. 1331) granting an increase of pension to Stephen 
D. Smith was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It pro- 
pooni to place on the pension roll the name of Stephen D. Smith, 
ate a private in Company C, Seventh New Hampshire Volun- 
teers, at $72 per dollars per month, in lieu of the pension he now 
receives. > 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

RALPH WALDO NASON. 

The bill (S. 372) granting a pension to Ralph Waldo Nason 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. It proposes to 
place on the pension roll the name of Ralph Waldo Nason, de- 
pencen son of Lewis Clark Nason, late a private in Company A, 

“irst Wisconsin Volunteers, at $18 per month, payable to his 
legally constituted guardian. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
MARTHA NOBLE BRAINERD. 


The bill (S. 1596) to grant a pension to Martha Noble Brainerd 
was considered as in Committee of the ole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, in line 6, before the word ‘‘ dollars,” strike out 
‘twenty-five ” and insert twelve;” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place upon the pension roll the name of Martha No- 
ble Brainerd, an army nurse, and pay her a pension at the rate of #12 per 
month, subject to the rules and tations of the pension laws. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 


SOPHIA J. HAMILTON. 


The bill (S. 851) granting an increase of pension to Sophia J. 
Hamilton was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Pensions with 
an amendment, in line 8, after the word now,“ to strike out 
5 55 * and insert entitled to:“ so as to make the bill 
read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interlor be, and he hereby is, 
authorized anc directed 5 07 on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Sophia J. Hamilton, widow 
of the late Maj. Gen. Charles S. Hamilton, and pay her a pension at the rate 
of $50 a month, in lieu of the pension she is now entitled to. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

‘The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill granting a pan- 
sion to Sophia J. Hamilton.” 


MARRILLA PARSONS. 


The bill (S. 1474) granting a pension to Marrilla Parsons, of 
Detroit, Mich., was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 
It proposes to place on the pension roll the name of Marrilla 
Parsons, of Detroit, Mich., dependent stepmother of Daniel P. 
Parsons, late captain of Company D, Eleventh Missouri Cavalry. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. > 
MISSION INDIAN LANDS. 

The bill (S. 2049) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
carry into effect certain recommendations of the Mission Indian 
Commission, and to issue patents for certain lands, was consid- 
ered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Indian Affairs 
with amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, line 6, after the word 
individuals,“ to insert as the same has been approved by the 
President;” so as to make the section read: 

That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, authorized and em- 
wered to carry into effect the recommendations of the said Mission Indian 
mmissioners relating to the exchange of lands with private individuals, 

as the same has been 8 by the President, and to cause patents in the 
usual form to issue for the lands recommended to be given to such individ- 
uals in exchange for lands and improvements released and relinquished for 
the use of the Indians. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was to add to section 2, and to be 4 
pog to such p in accordance with the said report of said 

ission Indian Commissioners as the same has been approved by 
the President;” so as to make the section read: 


Sy. 2. That the sum of 5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereby appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 


propriated, to enable the Secretary of the Interior to certain lands 
improvements for the use and benefit of said Indians, as ap- 
proved „56 be 3 such 
poses in accordance with the said report of said Mission on- 
ers as the same has been approved by the President. 

The amendment was agreed to. Í 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The preamble was agreed to. 


SETTLERS ON PUBLIC LANDS. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished busi- 
ness, which is Senate bill 622. 

The Senate resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 622) to 
amend an act entitled ‘‘An act for the relief of certain settlers on 
the public lands, and to provide for the N of certain 
fees, purchase money, and commissions paid on void entries of 
public lands.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the passage 
of the bill, on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. Is 
the Senate ready for the question? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I voted against the bill yes- 
terday because I had not received sufficient information in regard 
toit. We had very little information concerning the sum that 
would possibly be required to discharge the obligation referred 
to. One estimate of the General Land Office was, I think, $260,- 
000. A subsequent estimate, just received to-day, says it may be 
amillionandahalf. The judgment of those who know best about 
it is that perhaps it will take a million; a million and a half will 
hardly be reached. I still have some hesitation about voting for 
this bill, but the equity of the pu it seeks to attain it seems 
to me is unquestionable, and I shall make no further opposition 
to it. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BATE (when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from Washington [Mr. ALLEN]. If he were present I 
should vote“ ays 

Mr. FAULKNER (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Quay]. 

Mr. GIBSON of Maryland (when his name was called). I am 
paired with the senior Senator from Michigan [Mr. STOCK- 
BRIDGE]. If he were present I should vote ‘‘nay.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair, when 
his name was called). I am paired with the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. TELLER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. CHILTON]. If he were pres- 
ent I should vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. VOORHEES (when his name was rad 
tion I am paired with the Senator from Nevada 
If he were here I should vote ‘‘ nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called), 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. 

Mr. WHITE (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. POWER]. If he were present I 
should vote 577 

Mr. WOLCO (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KENNA], but I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from California [Mr. STANFORD] 
and will vote“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Iam told by Senators about me that the 
Senator from Delaware per HIGGINS] with whom I am paired 
would vote the same as I do upon this question, and I therefore 
vote ‘‘nay.” : 

Mr. BLACKBURN. I inquire whether the Senator from Ne- 
braska [Mr. 57 has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He is not recorded. 

Mr. PADDOCK. The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDER- 
SON] has not voted. He is confined to his house by illness. 

Mr. BLACKBURN. Iam paired with that Senator. Were he 
present I should vote nay.“ 

Mr. GIBSON of Louisiana (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). I inquire if the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASH- 
BURN) has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. GIBSON of Louisiana. Then I withdraw my vote. 
paired with that Senator. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I inquire if the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
CARLISLE] has voted? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has not voted. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I will not vote, then, as I am paired with 
that Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If the Senator chooses to trans- 


On this ques- 
Mr. STEWART]. 


Iam paired with 


I am 
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fer his pair, the present occupant of the chair will transfer his 
pair with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] to the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE], and that will enable the 
Senator from Ohio and the occupant of the chair to vote. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not know how the Senator from Ken- 
tucky would vote, and under the circumstances I prefer not to 
vote. P 

Mr. DANIEL. I inquire whether the Senator from Washing- 
ton [Mr. SQUIRE] has voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He is not recorded. 

1 DANIEL. Then I withhold my vote, as I am paired with 

Mr. FELTON. I am paired with the Senator from Ohio 
Ar. Brice}, who is not présent. If he were here, I should vote 

has! 


‘ 3 
Vir. CAREY. I am paired with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. IRBy]on political questions. This seems to be a politi- 
cal question. I now transfer that pair to the Senator from North 
Dakota [Mr. CASEY], and that will release the Senator from Flor- 
ida [Mr. Pasco] and enable him to vote. I vote yea.“ 
Mr. PASCO. Under that arrangement of transfer of pairs I 
vote ‘‘ nay.” 
The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 22; as follows: 


YEAS—%. 
Allison, Dubois, McMillan, Proctor, 
Carey, e, Mitchell, Sawyer, 
Chandler, Gallinger, Paddock, Shoup, 
Davis, Hansbrough, Perkins, Stock 
Dixon, Hiscock, Pettigrew, Wilson, 
Dolph, Hoar, Platt, Wolcott. 
NAYS—22, 
Barbour, Colquitt, Morgan, Vance, 
Berry, George, Palmer, Vest, 
Blodgett, Hale, Pasco, Vilas, 
Call, Jones, Ark. Pugh, Walthall 
Cockrell, Kyle, Ransom, 
Coke, McPherson, Turpie, 
NOT VOTING—42. 
Aldrich Daniel, Higgins, Sherman, 
Allen, Dawes, Hill, uire, 
Bate, Faulkner, Irby, Standford, 
Blackburn, Felton, Jones, Nev. Stewart, 
Brice, Gibson, La. Kenna, ller, 
Butler, Gibson, Mā Manderson, Voorhees, 
Cameron, Gordon, Morrill, 
Carlisle, Gorman, Pefter, Washburn, 
Casey, Gray, Power, White. 
Chilton, Harris, guay, 
Cullom, Hawley, Sanders, 
So the bill was passed. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. DAWES. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 


eration of the Indian e Seog bill. 
resi 


I donot think they will lead to any discussion. 
them may be di of in half an hour or an hour. I beg the 
Senator from Massachusetts to let them come up and be acted on. 

Mr. DAWES. I will not object to their coming up if they do 
not cause any debate. 

Mr. DOLPH. Let them be taken up with that understanding. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator will withdraw the bills in case 
they cause debate, I shall not object. 

Mr. DOLPH. I would not say if anybody asked for an ex- 
planation that the bills might not be explained, but if they bring 
about any extended discussion, I shall not ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts to yield. 

Mr. DAWES. It is very evident that the appropriations bill 
should be considered. 

Mr. GIBSON of Louisiana. I can say to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that these bills have been very fully discussed in 
committee, and I do not belieye that they will lead to any dis- 
cussion whatever on the floor of the Senate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts withdraw his motion? 

Mr. DAWES. I will withdraw the motion for half an hour. 

Mr. DOLPH. I will state also that the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Commerce [Mr. FRYE] has suggested that the bills 
ought to receive early consideration in order to go to the House 
18 5 presentatives before the House acts on the river and harbor 
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THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The title of the first special 
order will be stated. 

The bill (S. 2169) to improve the navigation and to afford ease 
and safety to the trade and commerce of the Mississippi River, 
and to prevent destructive floods, with an appropriation therefor, 
was announced as the first special order, and the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, proceeded to consider it. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 1, line 3, before the word 
„dollars,“ to strike out ‘‘sixteen millions of” and insert“ fifteen 
million;” so as to read: 

That the sum of $15,000,000 be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of 
any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the improvement 
of the Mississippi River. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, line 6, before the word 
„dollars,“ to strike out millions of” and insert ‘‘ million;” so 
as to read: 

Whereof $10,000,000, or so much thereof as ma: 
Plans, specifications, and recommendssions of tue Miseiant 

8 
3 approved by the Chief of Engineers ot the U 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, line 11, after the word 
„Army,“ to strike out to build, repair, and extend the levees 
and dikes and other works on the Mississippi River” and insert 
“for the general improvement of the river, for the building of 
levees, and for surveys;” so as to read: 

As may be approved by the Chief of Engineers of the United States Army 
for the gener: provement of the river, for the building of levees, and for 
surveys, from the head of the passes, near its mouth, to the mouth of the 
Ohio River, and for the payment of the expenses and salaries of the Missis- 
sippi River on. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, line 18, before the word 
„million,“ tostrike out three” and insert ‘‘ two;” and after the 
word ‘ million,” to strike out three hundred and thirty-three 
thousand;” so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That not more than $2,000,000 shall be expended during any one 
year. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, line 19, after the word 
t year,” to strike out the additional proviso,in the following 
words: 
TTT 

— eee therein shall „ and contributions tor 
levee improvement on the ppi River now provided for and made un- 
der the laws of said States; and no part of this 8 shall be used 
for the purchase of sites for levees or the payment of alleged damages from 
the construction of the same. 


be „shall be ex- 
ar. 8 accordance with such 
River Commis- 
ted States Army. 


The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, line 2, before the word 
“dollars,” to strike out ‘“‘ sixteen millions of“ and insert fifteen 
million;” and in line 4, before the word ‘ dollars,” to strike out 
“six millions of ” and insert “ five million;” so as to read: 

That out of the aforesaid sum of $15,000,000 herein appropriated for the im- 
provement of the Mississtppi River $5,000,000, or so much thereof as may be 
xpended under the direction of the Secretary of War in 

cations, and recommendations as may be 
eee of eers of the United States Army, to complete 
the improvement of the Mississippi River from the mouth of the Ohio to the 
mouth of the Illinois River. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 2, line 11, before the word 
„dollars,“ to strike out two millions of“ and insert one mil- 
lion;” so as to make the proviso read: 

Provided, That not more than $1,000,000 shall be expended during any one 
year. 

The amendment was to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The bill is in Committee of the 
Whole and open to amendment. 
> 7 15 TE I wish to inquire if there is a report with the 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. There is no printed report. 

Mr. TELLER. I should like to have the chairman of the com- 
mittee or whoever reported the bill give us some little informa- 
tion on the subject. e billitself does not contain a great deal. 

Mr. FRYE. The bill was reported by the Senator from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. GIBSON]. The Senator from Colorado desires some in- 
formation 51 ie bill from the Senator who reported it. 

Mr. GIBSON of Louisiana. Mr. President, under the arrange- 
ment with the Senator from Massachusetts . DAWES] there 
is very brief time allowed for the consideration of this bill, but 
I will state to the Senate that the bill appropriates $2,000,000 for 
the Lower Mississippi and $1,000,000 from Cairo tothe mouth of 
the Illinois River; and under the amendment to be offered by 


the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] $750,000 from the Illinois 


River up to St. Paul, to be expended annually for five years. 

The plan of the improvement of the river has been thorough], 
examined by the members of the Committee on Commerce, 
has at several sassions of Congress been approved by the Con- 
gress of the United States. The plan for the improvement of 
the Lower Mississippi River is that which was adopted by Eads 
at the mouth of the river. It was ascertained by the engineers 
that there were six great reaches or stretches of sand filling the 
Lower Mississippi River at certain intervals 250 or 300 miles apart. 
These proat reaches of sand were from 28 to 30 miles in length 
each. They were caused by the deposits of sand coming down 
from the affluents of the Mississippi River into this great trunk 
line from Cairo to the sea, one of which was located at the mouth 
55 eae where the current came in contact with the tide of 

e j: 

The plan adopted by the Commission which was organized in 
1879 was, as I said a moment ago, at these reaches where the 
river is generally 10,000 feet wide, while its normal width is only 
3,000 feet wide, to insert false banks along through these wide 
and shallow lakes by a system of jetties, which find a place there 
on these sand bars when the river is low. Then when the river 
rises and overflofvs it forms a compact mass in rear of them and 
they become ultimately embankments for the river so as to hold 
the water in these narrow channels, the effect of which is to 
scour them out and to give deep water. 

In order to secure the greatest velocity of the river they place 
levees or dikes or jetties, as you may them, on the banks of 
the river so as to hold the river in its channel in the flood state 
and thus to acquire the necessary force to carry the sediment, 
the sand, the detritus that comes into this trunk line, which is 
1,100 miles long and into which empty forty-three great rivers, 
embracing navigation for 16,000 miles, dra the valley from 
the Allegheny to the Rocky Mountains, to the Gulf of Mexico. 
You can imagine what a vast quantity of sand comes into this 
trunk line from all the mountain slopes. Every village, every 
plow furrow, every cultivated field, tends to bring in more and 
more of this vast 8 of sand into this great trunk line from 
Cairo to the mouth. 

These sand bars were formed on account of the deposits made 
in them by ths slackening of thecurrentof the river 33 
and the plan of the engineer is, as I said, to confine the volume 
of water to a narrow channel so that it tay, 3 benefit of the 
velocity to scour it out. That is the whole plan which was 
adopted by Mr. Eads at the mouth of the river. There we had 
a sand bar in one of the mouths of the Mississippi River where 
there were only 8 feet of water. I myself e a survey of the 
mouth of the river in 1861 and can testify to the fact, and now 
by narrowing the channel of the river at this point a minimum 
depth of 28 feet has been obtained and preserved year after 

car 

Mr. DOLPH. May I interrupt the Senator a moment? 

Mr. DOLPH. Is there a hange proposed in the plant 

„ . there any e e pro the n? 
There is no change in the plan? z A 

Mr. GIBSON of Louisiana. There is no change in the world 
in the pias, 

Mr. DOLPH. There is none atall. This bill simply makes 
an appropriation. 

Mr. GIBSON of Louisiana. This same plan has been applied 
at Plum Point Reach and Lake Providence Reach where there 
were only 3 and 4 feet of water in the autumn, when it is neces- 
sary to move the grain crops of the Northwest, and we have now 
in those two reaches 12 feet of water. The depth of water has 
been more than doubled. 

This plan is not peculiar to the . River. It has been 
adopted on all other rivers. I hold in my hand the report of our 
consul at Frankfort. He shows that the German Government 
have expended 340,000,000 on the Rhine, under the Rhine com- 
mission for a space of only 300 miles, and that the depth of water 
in that river at shoal places has been more than doubled; that 
vast areas of country have been brought into cultivation and are 
now smiling with e which were aoe in the last cen 
over tothe waste of waters; and the Rhine has become a great, 
deep, and navigable river. The Victorian embankment in Lon- 
don was built on the same theory, and it is one of the memorials 
of the Victorian age, not only giving a great highway al 
through the city of London, but has deepened the Thames an 
greatly accelerated the velocity and force of its current. The 
same plan was adopted on the Clyde in Scotland, which was a 
narrow stream with a languid current and shoal depth. It has 
become now the seat of the greatest dockyards in the world. 

Not ony. are these principles correct in theory, but we have 
had actual and practical development of their truth. What is 
the theory and principle? It rests entirely upon the doctrine of 
gravity. What gives velocity? A fall from ahigher to a lower 
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level creates velocity.” Now, what checks velocity? It is fric- 


tion. Then as velocity increases it must be clear to every one 
that the capacity of the river to carry the ent i 
As you expose the water that comes into that river to a wider 

ace you increase the friction. You increase the velocity by 
diminishing and narrowing the channel of the river; and as you 
increase the velocity you increase the power, the energies, the 
force of the river to carry its burden to the sea. That is the 
whole problem of the improvement of the Mississippi River. 
You acquire increased velocity and power by restraining and 
contracting the channel by jetties and levies. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to detain the Senate with any 
further remarks on this question. We have had t conven- 
tions in the Mississippi Valley since 1845. They have asked that 
this bill be mame m the other bills because the Mississippi 
River is not embraced in any one State. It runs through ten 
great States inhabited by 18,000,000 people. Its tributaries pen- 
etrate twenty-two States inhabited by 28,000,000 of the peaple of 
the United States. It is in no sense sectional. It is national in 
every respect. 

I could show how the improvement of this river is tending to 
reduce the price of freights to the farmers of the Northwest. 
The farmers of the Northwest, the toiling people of the valleys 
and of the tributariesof the 7 River are more interested 
in this bill than any other that will be before the Congress of the 
United States. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] and my- 
self have brought in a separate bill because the people most con- 
cerned, in many conventions, had urged this policy, and we 
feared that the river and harbor bill might possibly be defeated 
in one House or the other of Congress or by veto. e remember 
that on former occasions, when the river and harbor bill 
Congress, the President of the United States vetoed it, alt ough 
he had addressed a special message to Congress in favor of the 
improvement of the Mississippi River. 

Another President allowed the river and harbor bill to fail to be- 
come a law by withholding his signature, who had declared him- 
self in favor of the improvement of the Mississippi River. More- 
over, the river and harbor bills fail at the short session of Con- 

; they pass once only in two years, as a rule. Should this 

ill be in any respect objectionable it may be amended in the 
House, as the Senate amended the last river and harbor bill that 
came over to us from the House. 

But should the river and harbor bill fail for any cause, this 
bill may be taken up and passed by the House. Should, how- 
ever, it be laid aside and not be acted upon by the House and 
the river and harbor bill come over to us, every exertion will be 
made by the friends of the Mississippi River to secure its ad 
tion in the best possible form. Whether the appropriation 
made by a separate bill or in the river and harbor bill is not im- 
portant, provided a sum sufficient be appropriated to enable the 
engineers to forward the work year after year upon acontin- 
uous plan, and thereby prevent wastage and loss and to obtain 
the best result. I trust that the phraseology of the bill may be 

reserved, or at least that the building of levees—the phrase found 

this bill—may remain, as one of the instrumentalities as recog- 
rt the engineers for the improvement of the navigation 
of the river. 

But as I promised the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES], 
in charge of the Indian appropriation bill which the right 
of way, not to consume much time, I must close my remarks, 
and not attempt to discuss this measure as elaborately as its 
merits and importance demand or as I would desire. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I do not intend to antagonize 
this bill. I have voted, I believe, for every Mississippi River 
2 riation that has ever been made since I have been in the 


mate. I did not call sah rah ie 5 the 8 dina 
suppose must accompany the or the purpose of antagoniz- 
ing the measure, Fifteon million 2 iA a large econ of 


money, and I think the public are entitled to know something 
about what the purpose of the bill is, as we have heard from the 
Senator who reported it. 

I only want to say, as far as I am concerned, that I know $15,- 
000,000 is not enough money to appropriate for the p ex- 
pressed in the bill. I do not mean ee to say that i should 
oppas a larger appropriation, but I it would be as well for 

è Department that this matter in charge to bring us here 
an itemized statement of just whatit would cost to do work. 
Nearly ten years ago in this body I expressed my willingness to 
vote for an unlimited sum of money if it could intelligently 
applied. I then predicted that this would come to us year after 
year and would exceed in havnt} pt anything that had ever 
uoa suggested by the Mississippi River Commission. It will do 
Mr. GIBSON of Louisiana. If the Senator will permit me, I 


“which will add to the expe 


will state that we have the reports here showing every item of 


expense. 

Mr. TELLER. It does not make any difference whether the 
report of the engineers is for $5,000,000 or $10,000,000, they do not 

eintoaccount some of the work that is to be done. They have 

not taken into account the difficulties they will encounter and 
mse. I have looked over the reports, 
but not for this year. I admit that it is a work the Government 
of the United States ought to engage in, because nobody else can; 
and if out of the leveeing of the banks the people of the States 
on the border of this great river should receive some benefit, 
which I think they will, and which I think perhaps the repre- 
sentatives from that section are not oblivious of when they sup- 
port this measure, it does not render it any the less acceptable 
to me from that fact, nor does it make it objectionable to me be- 
cause of that fact. But I think the country is entitled to know 
something about it, and I think we have perhaps now received 
sufficient information from the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. ALLISON. I was absent a moment ago, and I am not 
quite certain as to the parliamentary situation of the bill. 

Mr. VEST. The amendments of the committee have been 
adopted, and the only question now is as to any other amendment 
which may be offered. : 


Mr. N. I understand then that in line 3 of section 1 
of the bill 816, 000, 000“ has been stricken out and $15,000,000” 
inserted? ; 

Mr. VEST. 


Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. All the amendments of the 
committee have been agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. Thebillasit is reported from the Committee 
on Commerce proposes to deal with the Mississippi River to the 
mouth of the Illinois River. When the matter was under con- 
sideration some days ago I suggested to the Senator from Mis- 
souri and other Senators interested in this subject that I thought 
the river should be treated as a whole from St. Paul to its mouth. 
On consultation with members of the Committee on Commerce 
having this matter specially in charge, I understood them to as- 
sent to my offering an amendment which will in effect provide 
for the improvement of the river from the mouth of the Ilinois 
to St. Paul. As I think possibly unanimous consent will be re- 
quired to change the first amendment, I ask now that the under- 
standing had with members of the committee may be carried into 
the bill by the amendments which I propose to offer. 

The first amendment I shall 1 is to increase the amount 
in line 3of section 1 to $18,750,000. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. TheChair suggests to the Sena- 
tor from Iowa that if he pro to deal with the amendments 
already to as in Committee of the Whole, it would be well 
to let the bill be reported to the Senate, where the amendments 
would be amendable. 

Mr. epee i I am quite willing that that course should be 
pursued. 

Mr. VEST. Let that be done. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there further amendments 
as in Committee of the Whole? If there be none, the bill will be 
re to the Senate. 

r. MORGAN. Mr. President, I propose to amend the text 
of the bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not wish to interfere with the Senator 
from Alabama, but I supposed I should have an opportunity with- 
out being taken from the floor to offer certain amendments. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ardon; I was not aware of that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Iowa pro- 
poses to offer some amendments to the amendments already 
agreed to as in Committee of the Whole, which are not strictly in 
order as in Committee of the Whole. - 

Mr. MORGAN. I was not aware of it. 


The bill was 7 oe to the Senate as amended. 
G OFFICER. The question is on eoncurring 
in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now, I move, in lieu of the amendment in- 
serted as in Committee of the Whole, which I understand was 
815,000,000,“ to insert „818,750,000.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out of the amend- 
ment made in section 1, line 3, being the words ‘‘fifteen mil- 
lion,” and insert “eighteen million seven hundred and fifty 
thousand;” so as to read 818, 750, 000.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was to. 

—.— ALLISON. In section 2, line 2, I offer the same amend- 
men 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. In section 2, line oa out of the amend- 


ment agreed to as in Committee of the ole the words ( fifteen 
million,” and insert the words “eighteen million seven hundred 
and fifty thousand;” so as to read 818,750,000.“ 

The amendment to the amendment was to. 

Mr. ALLISON. Now I offer anew section to come in after 
section 3. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair suggests to the Sen- 
ator to withhold the new section until the amendments made as 
in Committee of the Whole have been disposed of. 

Mr. MORGAN. Is the Senator from Iowa through with his 
amendments? 

Mr. ALLISON. In just one moment. Section 2 with the 
amendment I have offered stands as amended by the committee, 
and as far as I am concerned I have nothing further to propose 
by way of amendment to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon concur- 
ring in the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole as 
amended. 

Mr. PALMER. At some time, when in order, I desire to move 
to amend the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Illinois 
Pengo to amend the amendments of the committee or the body 
of the bill? 

Mr. PALMER. The body of the bill. 

Mr. MORGAN, I have an amendment to offer to an amend- 
ment made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the Senator from Ala- 
bama is in order. 

Mr. MORGAN. In section 1, line 13, I move to strike out the 
words for the general improvement of the river, for the build- 
ing of levees, and;” so as to read: 

For surveys, from the head of the passes, near its mouth, to the mouth of 
the Ohio, etc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question ison agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Alabama to the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I think the words for the 
general improvement of the river” are too broad to be allowed 
to remain in the bill. What the general improvement of the 
river” is, of course no man can tell. That might depend upon 
the fancy merely of the Mississippi River Commission, and the 
engineer-in-chief who has to approve or disapprove what they 
recommend. I do not understand what the meaning of that 
phrase is. I do not understand its use or purpose in bill. I 
understand that Congress has authority to improve the naviga- 
tion of this river and to do anything that may be necessary, and 
expend any amount of money that may be uisite for the im- 
provement of the navigation of the Missise! pp River; but ‘‘ the 

eneral improvement of the river” would include any kind of 

provement that the Commission mightsee proper to put there, 

in the nature of jetties, or light-houses, or landing , COn- 

veniences of access to the water for boats that might be at the 

shore, the building of wharves for the accommodation of com- 

merce, or any other thing might be included in the term ‘the 
general improvement of the Mississippi River.” 

Unless some Senator who has looked over this subject care- 
fully in connection with existing legislation and existing plans 
of improvement can point out something which is included in 
this phrase 1 improvement” which is not included in the 
other expressions found in the bill I shall be compelled to insist 
upon my motion to strike out the clause; at all events to vote 
that those words shall be stricken out. 

The next branch which I propose to strike out is found in the 
words ‘‘forthe building of levees.” I do not believe that the 
Government of the United States has any right in the States of 
Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Tennessee, Ohio, Missouri, or 
elsewhere to build levees on the banks of the Mississippi River 
that have no reference and no necessary and indispensable con- 
nection with the subject of navigation. The levee ee of 
those States has been one of very great cost to the people there, 
I know, and they have suffe very much in their efforts to 
fence off the waters in time of floods from their low lands. 
Whether the levee system has accomplished any good in that 
particular is a matter of serious debate resi men of the longest 
et pages in the valley of the Mississippi River in agriculture 
and other pursuits of like character. 

But conceding for the sake of argument that all the money that 
has been expended in leveeing the Mississippi River has been 
properly expended by the States along the border, does it follow 
that the Government of the United States is to undertake the task 
and to lift the burden off those States of leveeing their planta- 
tions so as to keep the high and flood waters off them? Under the 
language of this bill the Commission and the Chief of Engineers 
can levee the banks of the Mississippi River from the Delta up, 
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I believe 1,100 miles, as far as this trunk line of navigation is ex- 
tended. There is no limit whatever, except the amount that we 
expend upon it in the building of levees. 

ere is no indication of the purposes for which levees are to 
be built. The bill does not connect them with the necessary and 
indispensable deepening of the river for the purposes of naviga- 
tion to accommodate the commerce of the country. Itis just as 
legitimate under this bill to levee that river to keep the flood 
waters off a plantation as it is to leveeit for the pos poss of deep- 
ening the navigation, according to the expressions found in the 


bill. It pare no latitude of expression to include within the 
meaning of this phrase any expenditure of money that these 
Commissioners and the Chief of Engineers may see proper to ap 


ply to the mere building of levees which have no advantage fo: 
navigation at all, and can only have an advantage for the pro- 
tection of plantations along the line and back of the line of the 
river from overflow. 

I am not willing, Mr. President, to transcend what I believe to 
be the limitations upon the power of Congress in this particular 
so far as to apply the money out of the Treasury of the United 
States to mere private uses in the building of levees under lan- 
guage as loose as the language of this bill is. This subject has 

n before Congress so many years and in so many phases that 
I think it would be an intrusion upon the patience of this body 
to undertake even a résumé of the arguments which can be and 
haye been heretofore so frequently applied to show the want of 
power in Congress to do this thing, and the impropriety of the 
act as its A Se want of 3 

Mr. VEST. May I ask the Senator from Alabama a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. Would it remove his objection to insert after the 
word ‘‘river,” in line 13, the word ‘‘and,” and after the word 
“levees” the words when necessary for such improvement;” 
so that the clause would read: 

And for the building of levees when necessary for such improvement, 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, that would remove my objection. It 
would not remove it, though, as completely as the word“ indis- 
pensable” would. 

Mr. VEST. Well, say indispensable.“ 

Mr.MORGAN. Iwill stand that. Lam perfectly willing when 
the levee is . to the improvement of the navigation 
as I can conceive it sometimes is, to have it within the power ol 
the Commission to direct the building of levees. After the word 
e pe 8 be 3 Sas a building of levees in- 

nsable for the purposes of navigation.” 
Ar. VEST. “When in nsable for such improvement.” 

Mr. MORGAN. Well, (when indispensable for such improve 
ment.” Iam willing to put it that way. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In the part inserted as in Committee of the 
Whole, in section 1, line 13, after the word river,“ it is pro- 

d to insert the word ‘‘and,” and after the word “levees,” in 
ine 14, to insert the words ‘‘ when indispensable for such im- 
provement;” so as to read: 

For the ral improv t ot the ri 
when — — ble tac woch unproveriant, F 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment pro d by the Senator from Alabama to the amendment 
made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. FRYE. Mr. President, I wish to state to the Senator 
from Alabama that the very point he has raised was discussed in 
committee. If the Senator will notice in lines 7, 8, 9, and 10 of 
section 1, this money is to be 8 8 to plans, speci- 
fications, eto, of the Mississippi River Commission, approved by 
the Chief of Engineers. It was supposed in committee that that 
would be a very reasonable assurance that this money would be 
expended for navigation purposes and not for levee purposes for 
recovering land. 

Then it was insisted in committee that section 3 should 
be added, which provides— 

That the Chief of Engineers shall furnish, on or before the Ist day of De- 
cember in each year, to the Secretary of War, a report showing in detail— 

Everything that has been done on levees and everywhere else 
for the preceding year, thus informing Congress of just whatex- 

nditure of money has been made, and how made, and leaving 
Tt still in the power of Congress then to prevent any further ex- 

nditure or to direct any different expenditure of the money. 
The committee thought it reasonably safe in that way. 

Mr. VANCE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. FRYE. While Iam on my feet 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Maine 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. FRYE. I desire to say only a word or two more. 

Mr. VANCE. It is in connection with the same paragraph to 
which the Senator has referred that I rose. 
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Mr. FRYE. I yield to the Senator with pleasure. 
Mr. VANCE. y desire to say that section 3, from which the 
Senator from Maine began to read as showing what the Chief of 
rs should do, also provides that he shallreport whatarea 
of territory has been reclaimed and the value of the products 
uced thereon. If that does not show that the object of the 
ill is to benefit the land-owners on the banks of the Mississippi 


the oss e is misleading. 

Mr. RYE. It was not inserted for that purpose. It was in- 
serted for the 8 of obtaining full and complete informa- 
tion as to the results of the levees built. If those levees did im- 

rove lands and reclaim them, then the committee desired that 

‘ormation should be given to Congress as to the amount, for 
there has been a very strong attempt before the Committee on 
Commerce, supported by very influential men all over the coun- 
try, to favor the levee system. I remember the Chamber of 
Commerce of New York was represented by some five or six 
leading gentlemen in New York City favoring the leveeing of 
the Mississippi River wherever a levee was necessary, utterly 
regardless of the question of navigation. The committee de- 
sired that all the information which could be obtained should be 
given to Co by the report of the Chief of Engineers. 

I desire to say simply a word that the Senator from Louisiana 
ir GIBSON] left out in his statement, which I think is of some 

rtance, for it influenced me very largely. Our expenditures 
under the river and harbor bill have been wasteful and extrava- 
ant in only one direction, and that is in appropriations too small 
8 for a given improvement, and in the entire uncer- 
tainty as to whether an appropriation made to-day will become 
a law, or if it does whether next year there will be another ap- 
propriation made. We have found in and again that two or 
three hundred thousand dollars have been expended in acertain 
direction, and a proper direction, that the next year no appro- 
riation has been made, and that the third year everything has 
n swept away that the money had effected the year before. 
The committee believed that if some method could be devised by 
which appropriations should be absolutely certain, though no 
larger, an immense amount of good would be accomplished, and 
it would be in the line of the strictest economy. 

So in the last river and harbor bill we made an experiment. 
Take the Sault St. Marie, which canal passes now 1,000,000 tons 
more than the Suez Canal annually. No man who has not in- 
vestigated it can conceive for a moment the enormous amount of 
to e that through that canal. Weare ee anew 
lock there, which is absolutely necessary. The expenditure is 
large—three or four million dollars. e are increasing the 
depth to 21 feet in Hay Lake Channel. It had been impossible to 
get the necessary appropriations and be sure that they should 
be followed, Soa contract would be made for the expenditure of 
$500,000. 

The man who made the contract for the expenditure of $500,- 
000 did not have the least idea whether he would ever expend 
any more or not. He was obliged to get all of his paraphernalia 
for a proper expenditure of that money, and that was an immense 
cost in handling such large granite blocks, and all that sort of 
thing. So we put a tong! ion into that bill that as to the Hay 
Lake Channel and the Sault St. Marie Canal the Secretary of 
War should be authorized to make a contract for the completion 
of the entire work. We appropriated no more in the river and 
harbor bill. That work was to be paid for as appropriations 
might from time to time be made, and the contractors under- 
stood it fully. The proposals were made with a distinct under- 
standing that they were to carry out their part of the contract 
and were to accept the money as Congress appropriated it. 

That insured two things. It insured, first, the completion of 
the work. It insured that it should be completed within the 
most expeditious time possible; and, in my judgment, it insured 
absolute economy on the part of the Government in the expend- 
iture of the money. What was the result? On the whole dredg- 
ing of Hay Lake Channel we saved 46 per cent, and on all the 
granite work on that lock we saved 20 per cent, making a saving 
of nearly $1,000,000 on that simple contract there, and insuring 
its completion in a reasonable time. 

We tried it in another case. Take the harbor of Philadelphia, 
one of the most important harbors, everybody knows, in the 
eountry. There were three islands rightin the center of the har- 
bor of Philadelphia, and the ships of this country and of other 
countries have got to be of such an immense size that there was 
not turning room enough for them in that harbor. There was 
absolutely not turning room for the ships; and we concluded that 
those three islands must be removed to increase the size of the 
harbor. We went to work on it. We appropriated two or three 
hundred thousand dollars and nothing was done. We after- 
wards appropriated, I think, a couple of hundred thousand dollars 
more. In the last river and harbor bill we authorized the Sec- 
retary of War to make a contract for the entire removal of those 


islands, the contractor to take his pay as it was appropriated 
from time to time by Congress. What was the result? he re- 
sult was that on a three million anda half contract we saved one 
full million dollars, and the work will be done. 

Now, take another case. Here was the channel up to Balti- 
more. It was very important indeed that it should be increased 
in width. Senators understand that ships have been growing in 
size enormously in the last ten years, and necessarily so, because 
asmall vessel can not to-day carry freight. It is no use to talk 
of it for a moment. You have got to increase the size of your 
ships and take enormous loads in order to make anything at the 
carrying business. We concluded to increase the width of that 
channel. It was supposed that it would take, I think the esti- 
mate was, about $900,000. We authorized the Secretary of War 
to make a contract. He made the contract. The improvement 
to-day is completed, lacking $150,000 or $200,000, completed in 
one year’s time, and the decrease of cost was at least $200,000. 

hilst I have always had misgivings about the Mississippi 
River, and whilst I think I have stated in committee that I wished 
the river would sink out of sight, yet it is determined that the 
Mississippi River must be improved in the interest of one-third 
of the people of the United States of America. Irecognize their 
demands and their rights, and I yield to those demands. I say if 
you are to improve the Mississippi River, I have learned from the 
experience of one year that the cheapest, the surest way to make 
that improvement is not to have it depend upon an annual ap- 
propriation which may fail this year, which may be passed next, 
and which may fail the next, and while 1 it would not do 
to make the appropriation which would be absolutely necessary 
for the completion of the improvement of the Mississippi River, 
that might frighten the country and everybody, I assented with- 
out any hesitation to this appropriation of $15,000,000 covering 
five years, so that the commissioners for five years can go on 
about their business without interruption. Two or three years 
they have been left without any money even to pay the commis- 
sioners, and in the mean time nature worked, the currents worked, 
and the winds worked, and the expenditure of the money made 
before has gone. 

So I assent to it without any hesitation; and further, with 
equal want of hesitation, [commit myself fully to the continuance 
of the policy inaugurated one year ago. It is the policy of all 
Europe. There is no nation in this world that ever entered upon 
such a reckless and wasteful expenditure of money as the United 
States of America. If Great Britain desires to make an improve- 
ment, what does she do? Takethe Manchester Canal. IfGreat 
Britain as a government desired to build that canal it had the 
estimates, the 2 of competent engineers; it was found to 
take $50,000,0007 and the appropriation of $50,000,000 was made 
at once, to be drawn on as it was needed from time to time. That 
is the way to do busmess. It is the way an individual would do 
business. 

When it comes to some other appropriations, where there is 
only one State in the South interested, [ may undertake to make 
some trouble with that State South—like the State of Alabama. 
Now, Mobile harbor ought to be improved; Savannah Harbor 
ought to be improved; Charleston Harbor ought to be improved; 
but when those questions come before the committee and come 
before the Senate I shall ask the committee and I shall ask the 
Senate seriously to take into consideration the fact that Alabama 
and Georgia and South Carolina to-day are taxing all the coastwise 
commerce of the United States of America at least 10 per cent of 
their grom freight receipts for what they call compulsory pilot- 
age. e have spent $80,000,000 in those tea Southern States in 
making their ports free for the ships. We have spent $20,000,- 
000 in giving them light-houses and lights and buoys and monu- 
ments, and in heaven’s name how. much more must we expend 
before an American citizen, sailing his vessel under the Ameri- 
can flag, can be 8 to go into one of those ports without 
paying a tax of 10 per cent on his gross freight receipts? 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator will allow me, I think he will 
not expend any more than we pay in from Alabama and the 
South; and we have paid $10 into the Treasury of the United 
States while the State of Maine has paid $1. 

Mr. FRYE. Whether the Senator is right or not, it is no 
. to-day for the enormous expenditure of 8100, 000, 000 

n imposing upon every coastwise vessel, where the captain of 
that vessel knows the port as well as ahy pilot in Mobile, a tax of 
10 per cent upon the gross receipts. I shall try to accompany 
appropriations hereafter with the pii relieving coastwise vessels 
from compulsory pilotage, relieving them from a pilot when the; 
are undercharge of a tug with two United States pilots on board. 
When that bill comes up for consideration, if those ten Southern 
States insist that they must still impose that taxation upon the 
ecommerce of the country and upon their own commerce, I shall 
undertake if possible in some way or other to provide that when 
these additional expendituresare made in those States they shall 
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be made on condition that their Legislatures shall relieve us 
from taxation for going into their ports. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, whatever power Congress has 
over the subject of pilotage in the bays and harbors of the United 
States I have always been disposed to exercise in favor of doing 
away with and breaking down compulsory pilotage. Ihavenever 
voted here in favor of spr neat | pilotage. It may be that upon 
a very accurate examination of the constitutional powers of the 
different States upon that subject Congress has no right to in- 
terfere with a State in respect to the pilotage that she may see 
proper to make compulsory upon the ships that enter her harbors 
and . If there is any chance at all to make pilotage uniform 
throughout all the bays, coasts, and harbors of the United States 
I am ready to vote for it. 

But the Senator from Maine will always get some excuse for 
finding a little fault with us. We can not help that. We have 
been the contributors of very large masses of money into the 
Treasury of the United States, and when you come to look up 
what we have got out of it, it is a very small amount. We can 
easily be starved in that way into submission, I suppose. At the 
same time, if we have got to die we shall die on our own ground, 
and we shall die fighting too for a like equality of rights with 
re dee of the American Union who have grown rich upon 

t t. 

I concur with the Senator from Maine fully and heartily in his 
roposition to vote sums of money which wi gora paps a certain 
1 to be made by the Congress of the United States, 
I will say in gross, to make it a stan appropriation to be dis- 
tributed from year to year into the hands of the contractors or 
the workmen, whoever they may be, until the sum is exhausted, 
and then if it is necessary vote more money. There can not be 

any doubt about the om of that plan. 

t the Senator sayst o-day in such terms of congratulation 
to the Senate and the Gong roai of the United States, and his com- 
mittee in particular, is true and all just. That part of this 
programme in the bill I most heartily approve. Iam in favor 
of voting the $15,000,000, or, if the Senator from Iowa will have 
a little more, the $18,000,000, of money to be distributed during 
the five years for the improvement of the Mississippi River, con- 
sidering it wise economy to expend it in that way. 

I think, however, that the committee could have improved 
the matter a little (if it has not already done so in some form of 
which I am not advised) by adopting the same scheme that was 
adopted at Philadelphia; that is, of letting the work out to 
private contract. I understand the Senator to say that the 
great saving of $1,000,000 upon a two million and a half contract 
was achieved by the mere fact that the Government let the work 
ont a private individuals to take it and clean out those three 

Mr. President, I must confess that I have some doubt about 
the economy of Army officers in the expenditure of public money. 
First of all, they have a very lively incentive, to say the least of 
it, in protracting public works from year to year in order that 
they may receive the advan of nice location and suitable 
and agreeable employment and keep the Treasury ona drain 
and keep the work still uncompleted. I have seen a great deal 
of that, I think. I think I can name various works that have 
been made K fog officers under the employment system that 
would have been done in half the time, with half the expendi- 
ture of 3 if contracts had been wisely and frugally let out 
to private individuals under a proper ranty. I am sorry the 
committee have not put that in this bill, so that certain parts of 
the work of building and leveeing, for instance, or the improve- 
ment of a certain section of the river, or the putting in of a 
ticular jetty, might be let out to private contract by the Com- 
missioners and by the Chief of Engineers. 

I think there is another feature about this measure which is 
not exactly as it might be. The engineer in charge in connec- 
tion with the Commission has a final settlement of all plans and 
specification and all work, and they go on and do the work. It 
is true that they are required to report to the Secretary of War, 
but he has no control over them. He can not revoke a single 

estimate; he can not set aside any order; he can not compel his 
subordinate in office, the Chief of Engineers, to take a different 
course with his surveys or with his improvements. He loses all 
power over him under this bill, and I regret that, because if this 
work is to be done by military power and military authority and 
military officers the subordination of the engineers ought to be 
preserved strictly and in the military sense, as between them 
and the Secretary of War. He is the civilian officer of the United 

States Government to represent this Government in the War 

Department, and these others are placed obedient to his command 

for the very purpose that we may make the civil superior to the 


rena! power. But we have got it upside down; we have got 

the tary power of the engineers superior to that of the Secre- 

tary 15 War, because he has no power to correct anything that 
ey do. 


I think that is an unfortunate feature in this bill. Atthesame 
time I mean to vote for it whenever we can get the leveeing con- 
fined to the immediate function of improving the navigation of 
the river and not to keeping flood waters off lands in private 
ownership. I shall vote for it, and the reason why I shall vote 
for it is that I so heartily a paoro of the plan of having these 
appropriations in gross and letting them run on from year to 
year so that there can be the certainty of appropriation, and the 
contractors will not have to break up the work in the midst of 
it, as they oftentimes have to do, and when the floods come they 
waste enormous amounts of material and machinery, and the 
work is swept away and is utterly lost to the Government. 

I approve of the plan most heartily, and I will make a great 
many concessions. I will even concede that matter about com- 
pee pilotage to the Senator from Maine in order to get his 

ill through. I will pledge him my word if he will convince me 
I have the right to do it that I shall vote to take off compulsory 
pilotage, and I think every other Southern man will do it, be- 
cause we are quite as alive to our interests as any other people I 
know of in the world. The fact is that the pinch of poverty has 
made it necessary that we should be so. We used to lord it about 
a great deal with our pockets stuffed full of money, we felt very 
rich, and we did not care so much about whether we made any- 
thing at the hands of the Government or whether we saved any- 
thing at the hands of the Government but economy has come to 
be the leading virtue among the Southern le, and especially 
that economy to which the Senator from Maine seems to object, 
the turning of the screws down upon the power and disposition 
of Congress to collect taxes illimitable and spend them with abso- 
lute profusion. 

We can not stand it any more. If we were as rich as we used 
to be, perhaps we would not mind it; but we are not in that con- 
dition now, and we are studying frugality and economy. So I 
am very much in favor of the principles of this bill. I am 
not like the Senator from Maine, who wants the Mississippi River 
to sink. I think that it is the grandest opportunity that was 
ever afforded to a commercial and agricultural people in the 
world to reach the nations abroad. There is nothing like it. 

Mr. FRYE. My trouble was, Í was afraid if it did not sink it 
would sink the Treasury ultimately. 3 

Mr. MORGAN. It is likely to do it if you go on and build 
levees on the banks to protect the lowlandsagainst the waters— 
tax the men on the highlands to save the plantations on the low- 
lands. Weare not in favor of doing that. If you leave out these 
unnecessary things and confine your attention strictly to the sub- 
ject of navigation, and make your bestowments apply to the nav- 
igation, you need never have any fear about the Mississippi River 
doing well. You will never want it to sink. No, sir; 1 do not 
want it to sink. I want to build a new mouth to the Mississippi 
River. I want to build a mouth tothe Mississippi River to open 
into the Pacific Ocean through the Nicaragua and ea 
prolongation of it, so that when you start with your boat at Cin- 
cinnati, or wherever it may be, you can land it in the Pacific 
Ocean, if you choose to do it, instead of the Caribbean Sea or the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

So I claim that I am quite as broad, and quite as liberal, and 
uite as generous as the Senator from Maine is upon this ques- 
on, and my people are as generous and as broad and as liberal 

as his people are. Indeed we are more so, because unfortun- 
ately for him, and perhaps a little so for us, we have to make 
much larger contributions to the Treasury of the United States 
than some of the Northern States have to do. 

Mr. President, I want to vote for this bill. I am not opposed 
to it, I am not t g to defeatit. I have offered no obstructive 
amendments. ere is one more I want to offer for the p 
of confining our efforts to the mere improvement of the naviga- 
tion of the river. I want to ba particular about that, for Ido not 
think we have the constitutional power todo anything else about 
it except to improve the navigation, and I do not derive that 
from the commercial power in the Constitution. 

I derive it from the fact that these waters have been dedicated 
first by the Almighty, and next by the State governments and 
by the United States Government throughout this country as 
navigable waters, and it is within the express power of Congress 
to regulate the navigation of the rivers. obody denies or 
doubts that; and out of that express power to regulate the navi- 
gation, and outof the dedication of these waters to the public for 
the purpose of navigation results the corresponding cee f of Con- 

ss to improve the navigation and to preserve it. Sol have no 
esitancy about it. 

I do not care whether the river originates in one State and 
empties in the same, or whether it connects two or more States, 
or whether it is very vastly important in the commercial sense 
of carrying out to the sea large masses of rich and valuable com- 
merce, Icare nothing about that. The power of Congress ta 
regulate all navigation depends upon just two facts, that the 
States and the United States have concurred in dedicating the 
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rivers (Which they have donnais by breaking their surveys 
on the of those rivers into fractions, leaving the owner- 
ship of the bottom in the States) tothe parpi of navigation— 
not to fisheries or of that kird but for the purposes of 
navigation—and then we find in the Constitution of the United 
States the plain and indisputable power of the Government of 
the United States to protect and preserve and maintain naviga- 
tion. Uniting these powers together, I have no difficulty about 
the case in my own mind. 

So I am free to vote for the digging out of any river where 
policy indicates that it is proper to doso, and if I find the two 
governments, the State government and the United States Gov- 
ernment, have united in the dedication of that stream to the pur- 
pose of na tion, and that it is reasonably profitable to the 
country that it should be dug out, I shall vote you all the money 
that is needed when our people can bear the taxation that is 
necessary to raise it. 

Mr. CHANDLER rose. 

Mr. DAWES. It is perfectl 
here that it is impossible for 
ure and the Indian appropriation bill HON 
crowd in the Indian appropriation bill. Ishould like very much 
to dispose of it, it is important that it should be of, but 
if the Senate thinks on the whole that it had better dispose of 
this measure to-day I shall not to crowd the Indian appro- 

riation bill in. But if the Senate is disposed to consider the 
Endian appropriation bill it had better be taken up now, for the 
debate upon this measure indicates a wide field upon which there 
will be a great deal of time expended. Therefore, unless Sen- 
ators can indicate that they will close the debate very soon, I 
shall leave it to the Senate to determine which of the measures 
it will dispose of to-day by moving to take up the Indian appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr. GIBSON of Louisiana. I do not know what is the dispo- 
sition of the Senate, but I assume that there will be no further 
debate on this bill. It has already been thoroughly and fully 
discussed. 

Mr. DAWES. Ido not desire to crowd off the bill, but it is 
mi pepe that one or the other of these measures must give way, 
and I leave it to the Senate. 

Mr. CULLOM. May I suggest to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts, the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, that he 
wait for half an hour and see whether this bill does not get out 
of the way? I am inclined to think it will be disposed of in that 
time. If so, it had probably better be finished now that it is be- 
fore the Senate. 

Mr. DAWES. Tunderstand the interest the Senate has in this 
measure, though it ought to understand also the interest it has 
in the a Re 80 b I will wait for half an hour. 

Mr. cH. DLER. Mr. President, I do not desire to detain 
the Senate more thana few moments inconnection with this bill. 
T had the honor of ser in the Fiftieth Co upon the 
Senate Committee on the Mississippi River, and I participated 
ina pretty careful investigation which was made conce: cer- 
tain points of dispute which had arisen. I had no difficulty in 
reaching two conclusions. The first was that the work of the 
Mississippi River Commission, carried on by the officers of the 
War Department, was wisely conceived. Attempts were made 
to aparare and to destroy the theories and the plans upon which 
the Mi ippi River Commission pro the improvement of 
that river. Those attempts, in my ju ent, have been unsuc- 
cessful, and so far as the money of the United States is hereafter 
to be expended upon the improvement of the Mississippi River 
for the purpose of constructing levees or for the purpose of im- 
proving the navigation, or for both purposes en together, 
there can be no better Plan of making those expenditures than 
that which is provided y oring law. 

The Senator from Ala Mr. MORGAN] I think did injus- 
tice to the officers of the War Department in the remarks which 
he made. Certainly he is mistaken in attribu to the officers 
of the War Department the desire to prolon: e time during 
which any given work is carried forward. The officers of the 
Army are in for life, their compensation is the same whether a 
work goes forward or does not go forward, and in my judgment, 
as I have had occasion to say heretofore upon this floor, no work 
which this Government can perform is more honestly, more ju- 
diciously, more wisely performed than that which is done by the 
officers of the regular Army of the United States. I think the 
Senator, unwittingly probably, does them injustice in the criti- 
cisms which he has made, = 

No, Mr. President, the delay in the execution of these works 
does not arise from any unwillingness of the officers of the Army 
to go on with due It arises more from the inadequacy of 
the annual appropriation, as the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] 
has so well set forth here to-day; and instead of undertaking to 
expedite the completion of any of our public works by unjust 


evident from the line of debate 
e Senate to consider this meas- 
I do not desire to 


criticisms of the military officers engaged in carrying them for- 
ward, it seems to me that we ought to strike the blow of reform 
exactly as indicated by the Senator from Maine, and provide ad- 
equate appropriation for exer? Ea work, so that the work may 
goon without being hinde y the failure of an appropriation, 
and so that the work may go on according to a systematic plan 
persistently carried out. x 

I have in my hand aletter from Brig. Gen. Casey, Chief of En- 
gineers, inclosing a statement of the expenditures which have 
been made by the Mississippi River Commission since its organ- 
ization, which I will insert in my remarks. The period of time 
during which this Commission has been inexistence and has had 
charge of these improvements is since 1881, about ten years, and 
it 2 that during that period there have been expended in 
all for levees and for other work $13,732,600, of which 83, 924, 300 
has been paid out on the levees and $9,808,300 has been ex- 
pended for other work. There has been an appropriation on an 
average of not quite $2,000,000 in each year under the system of 
annual appropriations. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

OFFICE OF CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, UNITED STATES ARMY, 
Washington, D. C., January 7, 1892. 

Sin: In to your letter of December 23, 1891, an informal 
and approximate Rarement of the expenditures on ine eean Finean Missis- 
sippi River since the Mississippi River Commission was ized, I inclose 
acopy of such statemen by Gen. C. B. 


t A of Engi: 
neers, president of the Co: on, giving the items and totals in the form 
uested by you. 


sums are exclusive of the amounts appro ted specially for sur- 
cae for expenses and salaries of the on, Which aggregate 


Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
x . e 
al, 0 
Hon. W. E. CHAN D 


LER, 
United Slates Senate, Washington, D. C. 


expenditures made by the Mississi River Commis- 
n for improving ‘Mississippi — Cairo. 


Expenditures (approximate). 


Comparative statement o, 
sion ſrom appro, 


“B08 800 922.880 

371, 800 936, 700 

July 5, 1884 228, 400 , 881, 800 
6, 400 143. 700 

328, 300 646, 400 

503, 900 965, 900 

August 11, 1888 400, 300 488, 000 
September 19, 18900 305, 100 414,000 
March 8, 1891 ............ 756, 600 519, 000 


Total to close of fiscal 


VORr 190 arn ca < esos acan sane PNA 3. 924, 300 | 9,808, 300 13, 732, 600 


From July 1, 1891, to November 30, 1891, has been expended: on levees, 8341, 


200, and on other work, 8881, 100; a total of 81,025,300 


Mr. CHANDLER. This bill provides that we shall expend 
$2,000,000 a year, and that the work shall be continuous—not be- 
yond the power of Congress, but it is to be continuous under this 

ill, unless Co at the end of any given por chooses to stop 
it. The work is not to be beyond the control of Congress. Ifat 
any time when these reports are made Congress chooses to de- 
clare by statute that the work is going on upon a wrong prin- 
ciple or is being carried forward use vag | or unwisely, it can 
stop it by three lines in an appropriation bill at any moment. 

President, I take occasion to say that the other conclusion 
which I had no . in reac when serving upon the 
Committee on the Mississippi River, which I believe every mem- 
ber of that committee North and South, East and West, reached, 
was, that the true method of dealing with this great question 
of the improvement of the Mississippi River is to make an ap- 
propriation of a large sum of money which shall be permanent 
and fixed, a proportion of which shall be expended annually, and 
that nothing shall stop that 9 rom being expended 
and nothing shall stop the work from going forward except the 
absolute orders of Congress in subsequent legislation. 

I believe that this policy should adopted at this time. I 
believe that this bill should pass. I believe that the work is 
being well and wisely done, and I believe that there is no safe 
or judicious or b and statesmanlike way of dealing with the 
improvement of the Mississippi River except as I think all the 
other t harbor improvements should be dealt with, by a 
comprehensive decree of Congress that the levees shall be built 
and the na tion shall be improved as a great national measure. 

Mr. President, I have no constitutional difficulties on this sub- 
ject. Ik it suits the Senator from Alabama before voting for this 
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measure to insert in the bill a provision that the construction of 
levees shall be limited to those cases where they are needed, in 
order to promote the improvement of the low-water pes epee 
if that reconciles his intellect or his conscience to this bill, I am 
very willing to have it inserted. It certainly will not deter me 
from voting for the bill. that that assertion ut in, and I am 
very sure thatit will not deter the Mississippi River Commission 
and the officers of the War Department who make these expend- 
itures from endeavoring to secure the construction with the 
aid of the States upon the Lower Mississippi of a system of levees 
that shall put that river within its boundaries, where it ought to 
stay, so that Congress may be relieved from the appeals that are 
from year to year made to us for assistante to the people of those 
States in case of an overflow of the Missisippi: 

I suppose the Senator from Alabama would not hesitate and 
has not hesitated to vote for the appropriations which have been 
made from time to time of very large sums for the relief of the 
sufferers from Mississippi overflows. It seems to me that it is 

nite as constitutional to vote to construct the levees as it is to 
eed the sufferers from the floods. I assure the Senator from Al- 
abama that some of these large sums that Alabama is pouring 
into the Treasury can not be more wisely expended than in pre- 
venting the sufferings and the losses and the calamities that are 
hap from time to time upon the Lower Mississippi by the 
construction of an adequate system, once for all, of levees upon 
the 1 

Mr. HA V. Mr. President, I have lost a part of this dis- 
cussion, but what I have heard reminds me very much of what I 
heard years and years ago when the question of large appropria- 
tions for the Missi. 1 River was first broached. The battle 
was fought outthen. ere was then a tendency to undertake the 
improvement ofall the Mississippi bottoms, of all the broad lands 
on each side of it, the salvation of that country from floods, the 
drainage of it, etc. I say the battle was fought out and the de- 
cision was made, that so far as such bills as this are concerned 
they were to be devoted primarily—they were to be devoted 
wholly, I should say—to the commercial question alone, to the 
navigational question under the Constitution of the United 
States, and wherever the protection of river banks or the deep- 
ening of the channel was of an incidental benefit to many plan- 
tations, as of course it was to a broad strip of territory, we were 

lad of it, but that was not the purpose of the bill. Isay in those 
ys it was settled by the judgment of Congress, and my only 

rise now is that anybody should hesitate at any expression 

ch would seem to reaffirm that delineation of proper limits. 
I agree entirely to the amendment of the Senator from Ala- 
bama. I should perhaps have not thought it necessary. I am a 
little more nearly convinced it is needed by the semiunwilling- 
ness of some to make that statement in regard to the appropria- 
tions. I vote for that amendment with a great deal of pleasure; 
I hope to be able to vote for the 5 but I shall vote 
foritasa 2 of na tion entirely. : 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, the Senator from Maine [Mr. 
FYRE] in the course of his observations upon this bill stated that 
the people of the Eastern States have paid $80,000,000 for compul- 
sory pilotage under the legislation of the Southern States, Now, 
whatever may be the merits of this tonnage question, it is cer- 
tainly true that the ship which pays pilotage in getting into any 
port charges that payment upon the rates imposed for carrying 
the goods contained in the vessel. A vessel from any Eastern 
port coming to ports of South Carolina, North Carolina, Georgia, 
or Florida does not sail for nothing or steam for nothing. 
She imposes her charges, whatever they are, upon the things 
that she carries, and they go into the markets of the States 
where they are carried and are changed with the cost of trans- 
portation. When the vessel takes her return cargo she im S 
the charge upon that which goes into the markets of sale, where- 
ever the cargo is carried, and it is paid by those who purchase 
the goods. So the $80,000,000 have been paid not by the Eastern 
States, but by the States which have these pilotage fees. There 
is nothing plainer than that. 

It is true unquestionably that every tax is a restriction upon 
commerce and that commerce would be much more extended and 
larger and the rates cheaper but for taxation in any mere oF 
form; but there are two sides to this pilotage question upon which 
the Senator seems to be so earnest. One is that under existing 
law these men have been trained by a public policy to this busi- 
ness, and the question remains whether they do not save more 
to the owners of shi ping and to those who pay the cost of trans- 
portation than would be the caseif the fees were abolished. The 
pilots are stationed at every harbor in just such numbers as are 
sufficient to do the business of that place, and while the charges 
may be here and there too large as a general rule, they render a 
service that is absolutely necessary. 

If the Senator from Maine, however, desires to pass a bill equal- 
. izing pilotage and changing the present conditions under which 


su 
W 


rovision for the men 


these men are appointed, let him make 

who are now pilots, and not turn them out upon the world after 

having been reared from infancy in this dangerous and meritori- 

ous pursuit of saving property and saving lives. Donotdischarge 
an 


them entirely without employment without anything to do. 
There are two sides to that question. It is claimed by them, and 
I think with very wrest force, that they save much more pro 
erty than would be saved if they were not in service at the dif- 
ferent harbors. 5 

But, Mr. President, upon the question of this bill, what are 
the States that are not upon the Mississippi River to do if you 
take the entire appropriations which Congress may make for 
such purposes for the improvement of that river? I am willing 
to vote, as I have voted, for the most liberal appropriations for 
any necessary purpose connected with the navigation of the Mis- 
sissippi River, even for building levees where they are indis- 

ensable to the improvement of the river; but if should bedone 

n the river and harbor bill. If you wish to makea contract for 
five or ten years, let it be provided for there, and do not let us 
dispose of the whole money that Congress can appropriate in 
any one year for any one State or any few States or any series of 
States. Let each part of the country have its proper share of 
the entire amount. i 

In reference to the question of levees, the expenditure of this 
money will of necessity build a large extentof levees at different 
places. Who is to derive the benefit from the increased value 
of the land? Will it go into the Federal taxation? Will it not 
inure to the local government? What interest will the citizen 
of Florida who pays his share of the taxes derive from the in- 
creased value of thisland? There must be some attention given 
to the fact that the 1 pay out of their hard labor these great 
sums of money, and in the disbursement of them some regard 
must be had to the interests of the different localities of the 
country. 

Ifor one am willing to vote whatever amount of money may 
be necessary, to be expended annually, with due regard to the 
burdens to be im upon this overtaxed and impoverished 
people. I am willing to vote whatever amount is necessary to 
be expended in moderate sums from year to year for a period of 


five or ten years upon whatever plan may after propon investi- 
gation be decided to be best for the M i p: iver; but it is 
hardly fair to other States, to the State which I in part repre- 


sent here, that the entire amount which 3 proposes to 
appropriate for the . e of all the rivers and all the 
harbors of the United States should be by asingle bill appropri- 
ated and the others given that much prejudice. It is not prob- 
able that the 75.75 riations for rivers and harbors will exceed 
the sum of $20,000,000 at this Congress, and if this bill passes 
e $18,000,000 to be expended in sums of 83, 000,000 
ann it is certain that it will very largely reduca the amount 
that will be received by the other States. If this bill waits until 
the river and harbor bill comes here and this system shall be 
decided to be the proper one, I am entirely willing to vote for 
an appropriation running over a numberof years, covering what- 
ever amount may be required for this purpose, but it ought not 
to be done now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in the 
amendments made as in Committee of the Whole as amended. 

The amendments as amended were concurred in. 

Mr. ALLISON. Ioffer an amendment to come in as a new sec- 
tion after section 3. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add a new section, as 
follows: : 

SEC. —. That out of the aforesaid sum of $18,750,000, $3,750,009, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, shall be acl ager pace under the direction of the 
Secretary of War, in accordance with such plans, fications, and recom- 
mendations as may be approved by the Chief ot Engineers of the United 
States Army, to complete the improvement of the issippi River from 


the mouth of the Illinois River to St. Paul, Minn.: Provided, 
than $750,000 shall be expended during any one year. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Iowa. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

Mr. MORGAN. I propose to amend the bill in section 2. line 
3, by inserting, after the words improvement of the,” the words 
‘navigation of the;“ so as to read: 

That out of the aforesaid sum of 818,750,00) herein ng oi for the im- 
provement of the navigation of the Mississippi River, 000, ete. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama. 3 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. CHANDLER. In section 1, line 11, after the words Chief 
of Engineers of the United States Army,” I move to add and 
said Secretary of War.” 

Mr. CULLOM. Isuggest to the Senator from New Hampshire 


at not more 
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8 — insert the words Seeretary of War” before “ Chief of 
En 


neers. 

r. CHANDLER. I should be very glad to oblige the Sena- 
tor, but these plans are to be first prepared by the 2 
River Commission; then they are to be ape by the Chief of 
Engineers, and then I propose that they shall be approved by the 
tt, of War. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment moved by the Sen- 
ator from New Hampshire will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 1, line 11, after the word 
„Army,“ it is proposed to insert the words“ and said Secretary 
of War;” so as to read: 

accord: „ specifi d mmendations of the 
. ere . ma 882 RTA bythe Chief of Engineers 
of the United States Army, and sald Secre of War. 

Mr. VEST. I have no objection to that amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. President, I have thought that before 
this bill should be passed there ought to be a liberal appro- 
priation put upon it for the improvement of the navigation of 
the Missouri River, which is the greatest river of them all. I 
should like to make an inquir the Senator from Missouri, 
who is upon the Committee on Commerce. He and his constitu- 
ents are interested in it as I and my constituents are. I should 
like to inquire of the Senator what his plan is in reference to 

he seg I of the Missouri River during the present year. 

Mr. VEST. There is no disposition to ignore the claims of the 
Missouri River or any other of the great tributaries of the Mis- 
sissippi, but the Committee on Commerce 88 that one ata 
time would be most prudent and practicable; t we ought to 
improve the Mississippi River first, in which all the States are 
interested upon the eastern and western side of it; and when 
the river and harbor bill comes to us there will be in it an ap- 
propriation for the Missouri, the Ohio, the Illinois, the Tennes- 
see, the Arkansas, and the Red Rivers, and all the tributaries 
of the Mississippi. Ishall go as far as the Senator from Ne- 
braska, at the proper time, to vote the largest appropriations for 
those rivers. 

Mr. PADDOCK. With that statement, and with the under- 
standing that the Missouri River is to receive its proper consider- 
ation, I shall refrain from offering the amendment which I had 
contemplated presenting to this b I feel very t interest 
in the success of the effort to improve the Mississippi River on 
the plan proposed by this system of continuous appropriations 
for a number of years. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and 
was read the third time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is, shall the bill 
pass? 

1 VANCE. I ask for the yeas and nays on the passage of the 
ill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. RANSOM. Is the bill still open to amendment? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Not now. 

Mr, MCPHERSON. Mr. President, I desire to say a single 
word before the vote is taken upon the N of the bill. 

I have never found it possible since I have been a member of 
this body to vote for any so-called river and harbor bill which has 
been passed here, for the reason that I never could bring myself 
to the idea that even under the general-welfare clause of the 
Federal Constitution I had any right to vote money out of the 
public Treasury to improve minute water ways which for less 
money could be made into good turnpike s. Therefore, I 
have at all times cast my vote against the so-called river and 
harbor bills. But for the improvement of great national water 
ways and for the improvement of ports and harbors that are nec- 
essary to do the commerce of the United States, I have been ever 
ready to give liberal appropriations of money. 

This is the first time since I have been a mem ber of the Sen- 
ate thatsuch a bill has been presented to me that has, as I think, 
. merit. It is pro to improve the Mississippi River, 
and while it costs a very large sum of money, perhaps a greater 
sum of money than I would have supposed necessary, at the same 
time that river bisects and divides a great continent. It drains 
a continent. It has numerous large tributaries which are of 
themselves navigable and may bear the products raised in the 
great valley of the Mississippi River to the Mississippi and from 
there to the Gulf. But if the greatartery, the Mississippi River 
itself, isnot capable of being navigated at all seasons of the year, 
all the improvement which you make upon the tributaries is en- 
tirely useless. 

The great valley of the Mississippi River is 1 by an in- 
telligent population, largely agricultural. hey have never 
asked sympathy nor charity from the Government. They ask 
for a market for their surplus products; and in order that those 
products may be marketed in competition with all the world it 


is necessary that the rates of transportation should be low. By 
a proper improvement of the Mississippi River they are able to 
convey those products to tide water at very much less cost than 
they can be brought to the Atlantic seaboard. 

A system of improvement for the Mississippi River necessarily 
involves an immense expenditure of money. It requires that in 
every part of the river where overflows naturally take place 
levees should be built, that jetties should be built also, to nar- 
row the channel, and whether it costs $10,000,000 or $20,000,000 Į 
deem it of immense importance to the people of thiscountry and 
especially to the great Mississippi Valley and the country lying 
west and east of it for the conveyance of products to tide water 
that that improvement should be made. 

Therefore I shall vote for this appropriation of money for the 
Mississippi River as standing single and alone among all river 
and harbor bills that have been presented to the Senate. I be- 
lieve, as the Senator from Maine [Mr. FRYE] has properly said, 
that the true way of making this improvement is by an appropria- 
tion of money sufficient notonly to begin but to continue the work; 
and this bill seems to be drawn with that purpose. That is all I 
wish to 7275 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The roll will be called on the pas- 
sage of the bill. 

The 2 proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Lam paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] upon all questions. 
If he were present I should vote ‘‘ yea” upon this bill. I do not 
know how he would vote. 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. CASEy]. In his absence I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. RA M (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the senior Senator from Maine [Mr. TALE) I am informed by 
his colleague [Mr. FRYE] that he would vote for the bill if present, 
therefore I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. FRYE. I do not know how my colleague would vote, but I 
release the Senator from North Carolina from his pair without 


any hesitation. 
Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
I am paired with 


the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE]. 

Mr. TELLER (when his name was called). 
the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. CHILTON]. I am informed 
he would probably vote for the bill if present, and I therefore 
vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON], 

Mr. WILSON (when his name was called). I inquire whether 


the Senator from Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT] has voted? 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. He is not recorded. 


Mr. WILSON. [am paired with that Senator, and therefore 
withhold pikes 
Mr. WOLCOTT (when his name was called). I am paired 


with the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KENNA]. If he were 
present I think he would vote yea,” and I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am paired generally with the Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]; but believing that if present he 
would vote “yea,” I shall vote yea.“ 

Mr. PADDOCK. My colleague [Mr. MANDERSON] is 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. 
Loge, fo is detained at home by illness. 

Mr. PLATT. Iam paired with the Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. BARBOUR]. If he were present I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. VEST. The Senator from Virginia would vots yea.” 

Mr. PLATT. Being assured that he would vote “yea” if 
present, I will vote. I vote yea.“ 

The result was announced—yeas 48, nays 5; as follows: 


aired 
My col- 


YEAS—48, 

Allen, Dawes, Higgins, Proctor, 
Allison, Dixon, Hoar, Ransom, 

x Dolph, Jones, Ark. Sanders, 

h Dubois, McMillan, Sawyer, 
Butler, Felton, McPherson. Shoup, 

y. Frye, Mitchell, Stock ge, 
Chandler, Gallinger, Morgan, Teller, 
Cockre’ George, Paddock, Vest, 
Coke, Gibson, La. Palmer, Vilas. 
Cullom, Gray, Pettigrew, Walthall, 
Daniel, Hansbrough, Platt, te. 
Da Hawley, Power, Wolcott. 

NAYS—5 
Call, Perkins, Pugh, Vance. 
Kyle, 
NOT VOTING—35. 

Aldrich, Cameron, Faulkner, Harris, 
Barbour, Carlisle, Gibson, Md. Hin, 
Blackburn, Casey, Gordon, Hiscock, 
Blodgett, Chilton, Gorman, Irby, 
Brice, Colquitt, Hale, Jones. Nev. 


Marcu 22, 


Kenna, Peffer, Stanford, W. 8 
Manderson, Quay, Stewart, Washburn, 
Morrill, Turpie, 
„ Squire, Voorhees, 
So the bill was passed. 


COLUMBIA RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. DAWES. Tunderstand that the Senator from Oregon has 
another bill that will take but a few moments. 

Mr. DOLPH. Task the Senator from Massachusetts to let the 
other bills go through. I donot think they will provoke any 
discussion, and there are printed reports accompanying them. 

Mr. DAWES. I give notice that immediately after the morn- 
ing business to-morrow I shall call up the Indian appropriation 
b 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the next special order, being Senate bill 541. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (S.541) making appropriation for the improvement 
of the Columbia River. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with 
amendments. 

Mr. DOLPH. I will state that all there is left of that bill is 
what was section 3 of the original bill. It is only one section. 

The first amendment was to strike out sections 1 and 2, as fol- 
lows: 

l: the im t of th th of th 
117171 of aw i hereby approprintat ou of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 2. That for the improvement of the lower Columbia and Willamette 
Rivers, s0 as to secure 25 feet of water from Portland to the sea, in accordance 
with posed er submitted by Maj. Hamburg, as modified by the report of 
the Bo of Engineers, the sum of $280,000 is ee eee Huf ot any 
meney in the sury not otherwise appropriated, the same being the 
amount estimated as required for said improvement in excess of the sum of 
800. 000 proposed to be expended by the city of Portland for that purpose. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in what was section 3, line 1, to 
strike out Sec. 3;” in line 12, after the word “exceed,” to 
strike out “ the estimate of the engineer in charge of the work 
of the” and insert ‘‘ one-third of the whole;” and in line 13, after 
the word “amount,” to strike out“ which can be profitably ex- 
pended in that year” and insert“ thereby appropriated;” so as to 
read: 


That for the p 


of secur the early completion of the canal and 
locks at the es of the Colum 


ia River, Oregon, the Secretary of War, 
upon the application of the Chief of E eers, is hereby authorized, in his 

cretion, to draw his warrant or req’ tion, from time to time, upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury for such sums as may be necessary to do such 
work, not to exceed in the aggregate $1,745,816, the amount estimated as nec- 
essary for the completion o same: Pr „ however, That the amounts 
drawn from the Treasury shall not in any one year exceed one-third of the 
whole amount thereby appropriated, and that an itemized statement of said 
expenditures shall 88 the annual report of the Chief of Engineers. 
The amount uired for the completion of this work as herein proposed is 
iney appropriated out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 


The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was to strike out section 4, as follows: 

Sud. 4. That for the of comm the improvement of the Co- 
urpose encing pnb 


lumbia River at The D and Celilo Falls, and at Mile Rapids, 


in accordance with 8 of the board of engineers appointed under the pro- 


visions of the act of July 31, 1888, and the recommendation of the Chief of 
Engineers thereon, the sum of 8500, 000 is — 845 § eppcopriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise 9 X Thatcontracts 
. the prosect for said improvement reported by SAIA 
poren; to be paid for as appropriations may from time to time be made by 

W. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BERRY. I should like to inquire of the chairman of the 
Committee on Commerce why this bill is separated from the 
general river and harbor bill; what necessity there is for mak- 
ing a special appropriation for this river that does not apply to 
many Other rivers throughout the United States? 

Mr. FRYE. Because it is one of the most important rivers in 
the country,and an immense operation is going on at its mouth, 
The Government is doing the work, and doing it as economic- 
ally, as thoroughly, and as expeditiously as it is ible for 
such work to be done. It has practically accomplished its pur- 
pose and obtained sufficient water over the bar for any vessel to 
go over and enter the river. 

There are several reaches in the river where improvements 
are absolutely necessary. The committee concluded on the whole 
that they would treat it as they did the Mississippi River, and 
appropriate a sufficient amount of money so that the improve- 
mentsmightprogress paripassu. A bill was passed by the Senate 
the other day which removed from this bill one item, for the 
building of arailway across the Cascades instead ofacanal. There 
is now pretty heavy work being done at the Cascades, at a lock, 
and the committee, on the theory which it adopted some time 
ago, thought it advisable that the work on this river, which is 
very important, extending so many miles through an immense 


~ 


country, a wheat country, should progress as rapidly as possible. 
That is the only reason. 


The bill was reported to the Senate as amended. 

Mr. DOLPH. Task for the insertion in the RECORD of the re- 
port of the committee on this bill, and a letter from the presi- 
dent of the State board of commerce of the State of Oregon. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Isthere objection? The Chair hears 
none, and the papers referred to by the Senator from Oregon will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

5 he report submitted by Mr. DOLPH February 15, 1892, is as 
ollows: 


The Committee on Commerce, having had under consideration the bill (8. 
541) making appropriations for the improvement of the Columbia River, re- 
port the same k with amendments, and reco ts omy 

The amendments consist in striking out the provisions of the bill making 
appropriations for the completion of the improvements at the mouth of the 

umbia River and for the improvement the Lower Columbia and Wil- 
lamette Rivers and the improvement of the Columbia River at The Dalles 
and Celilo Falls and Ten-Mile Rapids. 

The vision for the latter . eee Was stricken from the bill be- 
cause the Senate Committee on Transportation Routes to the Seaboard has 
eee favorably a bill to appropriate the amount required for it, 
which is now on the Senate Calendar, and the provisions for appropriations 
for the works at the mouth of the Columbia and upon the Lower Columbia 
and Willamette Rivers were eliminated because it was believed by the com- 
mittee that they can be ad eee for in the river and harbor bill. 
By the bill as reported it is intended to provide for the speedy completion of 
6 =a 7 at the cascades of the Columbia. 

this end it 


as may be repre to complete said canal and locks, not rina head in the ag- 
e amount estimated as necessary to complete the work, 


pening in the 

Columbia River, Through this Leger ae Ted the natural transportation route 
for the products of the great valley of the Columbia to the seaboard and of 
the supplies for the inhabitants of that coast region. At the cascades of the 
Colum the passage of the river thro the e Mountains is rapids 
which obstruct navigation; and 45 miles above this obstruction are The Dalles 
and Celilo Falls and -Mile Rapids, forming another obstruction to navi- 
gation. These two obstructions are go near together and separate such long 
reaches of navigable river that they should be treated as one improvement, 

The first appro tion for the construction of a canal and locks at the cas- 
cades was made June, 1 ago next June. The amount 


. 1876, years 
riated is $1,877,500. The amount required to ee 
a ons 


A competent board of have reported in favor of a boat railway 
to overcome the latter obstructions, and their report has been approved by 
the Chief of Engineers, but the work has not been commenced. hen these 
two improvements are 8 the Columbia River will be navigable with- 
out interruption for over miles from its mouth and the Columbia and 
Snake Rivers for some 465 miles from the mouth of the Columbia, and a very 
moderate outlay will open up the Columbia to continuous navigation for 
from 600 to 800 miles further. 

Attention is called to the ace ba, Rag from the last annual report of 
the Chief of Engineers, concerning improvement: 

“Somuch money has already been ee upon this work, for Which 
there can be no return until it is substan rodney mig that it would seem 
wise economy to a ate what is n to h it in one sum at the 
earliest practicalmoment. If this can not be done by Congress next session 
under the estimate for the Cred bea ending June 30, 1893, the completion of 


of operations of nearly a year in 8 years is attended with large ex- 
peodivares in pro! ant and other property d this time and in 


and replacing these when work is to beresumed. The inability to 
e advantage of tae propr seasons for on this work, on account 
ofa want of funds, is a source of large tional expense.“ 
statement is supported and enforced by the report of the engineer in 
charge of the work, Hand . The itude and difficulties of this 
work are so great that it can only be profitably carried on by and con- 
tinuous appropriations. High water in the Columbia occurs.in June and 
interrupts the work and the 8 tor lack of funds, one year out of twi 
causes great loss on account of the h water and 


to the work from 
the elements and the cost of protecting the plant. 

There is no doubt that if the bill now reported by the committee should be- 
come a law alarge saying in the cost of the work would be made and com- 
merce would receive the benefit of the improvement several years earlier 
than if the work is left to be conducted wi cient and a 
ee Motives of economy alone are sufficient to demand the app 
cation to this e nt ot the plan ae “a by the last Congress in the 
river and harbor bill for several important improvements. 

The report of Maj. Handbury, the in charge of the work, is hereto 
appended, and very fully presents the character and present condition of the 
work, the difficulties encountered in its prosecution, and the necessity for an 
a priation of the whole amount required for the completion of the work 
if it is to be economically carried on. 


(Maj. Handbury’s report.] 
CONSTRUCTION OF CANAL AT THE CASCADES, COLUMBIA RIVER, OREGON. 


The general scope of the improvement which it is desired to effect at the 
Cascades of the Columbia River includes a reach of about 4} miles, where the 
river rushes through a narrow gorge in the Cascade Mountains. The fall in 
the distance is about 45 feet at high water and 36 feet at low water. The 

rincipal obstruction to navigation occurs at the upper end of the reach 

own as Upper Cascades, The project for the Improvement contemplates 
that the river should be improved below the Upper Cascades by removing 
bowlders and pro ts in the bed and banks so as to give good, nav- 
igable water from its lowest up to a 20-foot stage, 


1892. 
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The fall at the Upper 


Cascades is to be Projecting spur, are 
feet in length across the neck of a low, 3 


river is forced at the entrance to the this a lock and 
other be ange structures, which wo rmit tot e oe ot bomen teks a 
20-100 eee eee and e 

shonin the future necessities of commerce so demani 


Sata aa pee E tet ay 
e t 0 ec! at O 0 ver ow 
88 is ps tially finished.. 


the U essen 
The ference of I level between the head and foot of hig’ canal yey oe 


foot of 


river available for na 
moment, with the to time appropriated for ibe 
purpose, 
At the commencement of the pe prosent fiscal year there was available for 
= prosecution of the work $7, At that time 8 field work was 
ed and had been so since the end of the preceding November, on ac- 
paration of 8 and the taki 
care of public oparty pertal: to this it i were the only wor: 
in progress 3 about the middle of September, 1890, when ions 
were commen: with the view to active cag ag work as soon as the river 
and penne 5 bit then 
Was resumed, and on the 


— — of a want of funds. The 


nin Geared of wa that time until the end of e fiscal year. 
The available balance on hand this June 30 T 8204.01.71. 
The progress toward completion d moran an rip piena by the fol- 
89838 meral results: There were cut 8.711 ic feet of dimension granite, 
at 5 sna 4. ony dimension 3 seas feet abe age basalt. 


— granii 
as As stan basalt, 866 cubic yards basalt face stone, and 52 cubic 

bie yards concrete culvert pipe. In the canal walls, 37 cubic yards of face stone 
ind 223 cubic yards dry rubble. 

The amount of concrete made and Eby: was 9,614 cubic yards. Of this, 
1,777 yards were mixed by hand and 7,837 by machine; 2,372 
with derricks and 7,242 with chutes. In connection with 
a concrete Lie ply pi; Pipe | 39 inches in diameter and 6 7 thick for the tur- 
bines was imbedded in concrete masonry. bie yra was made in 
sections 3 feet ano There were 197 of these, containing 130 cubic yards of 
concrete. 

Quarrying from basaltic bowlders found in the vicinity has been carried 
8 extent of 1,822 cubic yards dimension stone and 480 cubic yards of 
rubble. 

The excavation for the year was only such as 
up the lock pit after high water, and in 


was necessary in nganing BS 
the foundations of thel 
masonry. amounts to 2,085 cubic y: and 
gravel —— sand. 


rock 4,443 yards of 


The on the south side for ci lower guard and lock gates was 
built) up pthe che height of the cop and joined to the canal wall of that side, and 
all tions are now sacar fe 5 the correspon masonry 

atthe lock pit can be pumped 
out, which will i probably be about the the Ist of August. 
ed fox mixing concrete. It is so arranged 
that all the Tonterinis to be theo porated are brought to the mixers by aha 
and the concrete delivered on 8 by the same force. The cost of 
ing eee 7 — 5 m Ped this 8 reduced to a pont 
e capacity of this p now cu ad er Ba GAT ee 
ey. be eee at little additional cost to any desired exten’ 
pany were made to buildings, tramways, derricks, Fuflalng ps, and 
pianti Pin general. An addition was made to the office b or cement- 
purposes, and another room was fitted up 88 5 
Theo cement Sin stone shed was extended 60 feet, in 
to 9,000 barrels, and the stone sheds were extended 42 feet, 1 shell 
ten additional cutters. 

@wenty-seven hundred feet of new tramway were built to bring rock from 
bowlder quarries leased during the year; the tramway to the sand pit was 
regraded and relaid for locomotive traction, as it was found that could 
not be supplied rapidly enough with animal power obtainable in the vicinity. 
and pret Bod were constructed abon the works for Service in the sand 
ir aha wens 8 sare yond A adjoining property to that belong- 

owners of the 
ing to the Government on the east, and ex 7 — the bank of the 
river, for = pate of way for a tramway and the exclusive privilege of taking 
er bowlders strewn along the land for a distance of nearly a mile 


3 of 


ty 
r for 


ar ot rock on the Government ground suitable for the lock con- 
— — — now shoe exhausted, There is an abundance on this leased 
ground. . — January 1, 1891. 


aga: 
pumped out, which will be, as above stated, about the Ist of pete 
Dadi th that time the principal work that can be done is stonecutting. 

The funds now available will be substantially exhausted by the end of No- 
vember in the operations 5 with the construction of the north side 
of the lower lock and the construction of the lock wall 

te masonry on the same side to the 
or our reference (88), 


pension Wi for the gens ofthe work. As 


ry the following 
three months the river is likely to be at low water, which s is favorable 


for doing a large amount of work above the 2 Da velo the lower bulk- 


heads that must be done parore the lock can traffic, and which 
would hasten materially that desired event. 

During the year the plans and estimates for on this work were 
carefully re anda 7 upon this revision su tted to the Chief of 
Engineers under date of mber 17, 1890, Further information on the sub- 


ject of estimates and cost of this work was submitted February 
answer to a letter of the Hon. BINGER HERMANN to the Secretary of War, ex- 
3 grime Ea ing of the 3 5 aga ge ed Was made 8 ane of 
‘ebruary Š communications, o 1 
8 were 1 in Senate Executive Document No. Pe Fit Fikty rst 
carers Seco 
The Legislature of the State of Oregon passed an act, which was approved 


Fotrusry 16, 1891— 
“To be entitled an act to authorize and empower the vernor, secretary 
of state, and State treasurer of the State of gon, and their in 


office, for and in the name and petent of the State of m, to build, con- 
struct, operate, and maintain na portage railway between the highest and 
lowest points of the navigable wate: the Columbia River at the Cascades, 


in Oregon, and between the highest and lowest points of the navigable waters 

1 eee . 2 3 and Celilo, e Sgn pr to build 

and construc 5 es and approaches thereto, to equip, 

— 22 the same, and to sue for and condemn 

or Foi . rposes in any way connected therewith, 

and collect freights and fares thereon, and to appropriate 
money therefor.’ 


It is provided in the act“ thatsaid board shall have the right to determine 
which railway shall be first built.“ Section 8 of the act des That there 
the State of Oregon 


be, and is hereby, a priated out of the general fund o 
ae sum of 55 Rom TART PATIOS, nototherwise appropriated, for the uses 


purposes a: 

Under this Beceem the i of portage commissioners provided for in 
the act uested the non of the railroad across the Government grounds at 
the Cansado Locks, with the understanding that it would construct the nec- 
essary inclines, and Deoria wharf boats and other wharfage facilities both 
above and below the present termini of the Government railway, and con- 
nect the same by lines of railway with the lines in use on the grounds; and 
also grant the Government the use of these free of charge for the transpor- 
7 7 of supple’ and materials for the Kor e improvement at that 2 

With the view to avo: all ty of a conflict of authority or oe 
diction that might arise in the Gonsernakion and operation of this road, it was 
suggested that the matter could be s 8 by the United States building 
the road from the eastern boundary o 8 to the bulkhead at the 
lower end of the canal, a distance of 3,600 feet, State to connect with this 
at the swe — Heh suitable inclines, and to provide all wharf boats, rolling 


stock, and 5 tage facilities. 

The basa rein could be justified on the ground that this piece of rail- 
way was a part of the plant necessary to the economical construction of the 
work in On the matter referred to the Atone Genara it 
was deciles that the State of Oregon must build this of road. The 
State board gave its assent to this decision, also to the location and gauge of 
the road as suggested by me. The Secretary of War theren; pos approved 
the right of way for a 3-foot gauge railway, subject to restri regu- 
lations to be hereafter Eney y the latter part of any the em- 
ployés of the State voeni Were p ee perin rmitted to enter upon the grounds 
commenced the constructi piece of railway. 

For further information Eara to the work carried on during the 5 
reference is invited to the annual herewith of my assistant in 

, Lieut. Edward Burr, Corps of Engineers, United States Army, where 


etails of all operations are set forth with the usual clearness and care 
. of that officer in the disc of his duties. 
The estimated amount yet to be a for completing the work is 


81,745,500. If this amount were available now, so that the work from this 
time forward could be ed to the full extent of our ments and 
the capacity of the plant now provided, it is within the range of possibility, 
under ordinary circumstances of weather, to advance it so near completion 
that boats could be regularly passed through the lock the end of the year 
1892; but this is not the case; therefore the opening of the lock must not be 


ie at that time. 

much money has already been eee this work, for which there 
can be no return until it is substan! y rng the eel nye it would seem wise 
8 to appropriate What is necessary in one sum at the earli- 

ical 8 If this can not not Der done 8S next session un- 

aoe he estimate for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, the completion of the 
work must then be prolonged at in expense to a time 
the amounts that are from time to time made available, 
e of nearly a year in eve 


nded during the fiscal 
on to this 8215. 


une 14, 1876. 000 
June 18, 1878.. 120.039 
March 3, 187 200, 000 
June 14, 1880 100, 000 
rorya TE 100, 000 

285, 000 
July 5, 1884 150, 000 
A t5, 1 187, 500 
A t 11. 1888. 300, 000 
September 19, 1800 435, 000 


is Portland, Oregon, 65 miles distant b; 
river. The nearest ica t-house and works of defense are at the mouth of tho 
Columbia River, 150 distant, The amount of ne collected at Port- 
land for the year ending June 30, 1891, was 8803. 387.1 


Money statement. 
July 1, 1890, balance . Rn A 87, 653. 95 
Amount appropriated by act approved September 19, 1890_______. 435, 000. 00 
442, 653. 95 
June 30, 1891, amount expended during fiscal year _............... 234, 170. 24 
July 1, 1891, balance unexpended 
July 1, 1891, outstanding Habilities 2 702 60 


July 1, 1891, balance available 204, 691, 71 


Amount (estimated) required for completion of exist roject. 1,745, 500. 00 
Amount that can be profitably e in fiscal ange 5 En 
e 30, 1893 1,500, 000. 00 


Submitted in compliance with requirements of sections 2 of river and har- 
bg ger ot 1 and i cee fi os 
e urgent necessity for the remo of the obstructions at the Cascades 
and at The Dalles and Celilo Falls and Tone — Rapids has been fully set 
forth in the report of the Committee on Tr: on Routes 2 e Sea- 
board, at the present session, ea Senate bill 
priation E oo construction o 


— — il. 
The follo is quoted from the report of that committee submit 

2 ae 2 bowers po: 8 ted to 
“In . your committee can not too earnestly or in terms too em- 


our committee, Lif cng Sa tou ep 
oh Engineers as the best solution of this difficult pro 
immense agricultural, grazing, and mineral development of the Pa- 
cific Northwest, coupled with the unprecedented ruinously burdensome trans- 
tion rates to which the producers and shippers in tvast region have 
and still are, subjected, the same being on an average of from five to 
six es more on the railroad lines in that section than on any transporta- 
tion line by either water or rail in any section of the country east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, present in themselves a most convinc and unanswerable 
argument in favor of the speedy o of the Columbia River and its trib- 
utaries in such manner as to enable boats to 


producers and shippers of wheat in Eastern Oregon, Washington, and 
2 et, y N bstructions in 


rtation, been subjected to transportation charges from 2} to 
over 3 cents per mile. Compare these with trans n rates on 
wheat between Chicago and New York, for tance, w’ all water are 


mills 
for the 
Pacific Northwest may be muuy comprehended. 


“THE TRAFFIC, PRESENT AND PROSPECTIVE, ON AND ALONG THE COLUMBIA 
RIVER, AND THE SAVING TO THE PEOPLE BY A FREE RIVER. 


„The wheat traffic alone along the Columbia River is over 600,000 tons per 
year. Taken with all other freight it is safe to estimate within the next two 
years a two-way traffic of over 1,000,000 tons of freight will along this 
river by boat and rail. This traffic is now subject to a freight tax of over 3 
cents per ton per mile, which, on an phi ul of 200 miles, isa tax on 

prod £ $6,000,000 ann y, while on an average haul of 

~ n, Eastern Oregon, Eastern Washington 

e freight tax annually on the producers 
will be about 89,000,000, 

the completion of the canal and locks at the Cascades, and the com- 

letion of the pro: boat railway and accom improvements at 

e Dalles, it is safe to predict that freight charges would be reduced at once 
at least to one-half of 1 per cent per ton e. On an average haul, there- 
fore, of about 200 miles, this would, on the estimate of the amount of freight 
as hereinbefore given, relieve the country, the producer, and — 7 455 ofa 
freight tax of about $5,000,000 annually; but should the reduction in freight 
ch by these improvements prove not to be so great as above indicated, 
should the rates not go below 1 cent per ton per mile, it would still be ex- 
ee compared with the rates in States an tories east of 
the Rocky Mountains. The saving to the people even in that case would be 
$4,000,000 annually on an average haul of 200 miles, or a saving of 96,000,000 
annually on an average haul of miles,” 

The vast territory east of the Cascade Mountains tributary to the Colum- 
bia River, including about two-thirds of Oregon, more than one-half of Wash- 


ington, Idado, and a large portion of Montana, is rapidly settling and 
its products of the ce wool, animals, and minerals is increasing with 
wonderful rapidity. : „ 

The Report of the Department of Agriculture for 1891 shows that Oregon 
raised last year 13,149,000 bushels of wheat on 692,050 acres of land, val at 


$11,571,100, and that the wheat yield of Washington was 12,216,000 bushels, 
wn On 698,040 acres, and valued at 89,161,775. 

It is safe to estimate that 20,000,000 bushels of the wheat 
crease of the yield in past years, and taking into consideration tk 
crease of the past years, O c eration the ra 
tlement of the on and ihe small amount of land in cultivation, it is safe 
to estimate that if 1892 should be a favorable year for wheat uction in 
Eastern Oregon and W. n, the wheat yield of the re Will be in- 
creased to „000 bushels. e entire cost of completing the canal and 
locks at the es is $1,745,816, and the estimated cost of the construction 
of a boat railway at The Dalles and Celilo Falls and Ten-Mile Rapids is ®,- 
866,356.35, a total of $4,606,172.35. 

If reasonable and us appropriations for such work should be made in 
the next river and harbor appropriation bill for these two improvements the 
balance required for their completion will be less than $4,000,000. It is en- 
tirely safe to say that the saving in the cost of transportation of the wheat 
crop of Eastern Oregon and Washington alone, if the obstructions at the Cas- 
cades and The Dallas were removed, would in two years amount to the full 
cost of both improvements, to ee} Reeth i of thesaving of freight upon other 
cereals, on wool, 8, and erals, or upon the products of Idaho and 
Montana sent to the seaboard by the way of the Columbia River Valley, or 
the saving in the cost of transportation from the seaboard to this region of 
articles required to supply the wants of settlers there. 

The committee do not believe there is another river improvement in the 
United States where the same expenditure would produce greater benefits 
to the people directly interested than the expenditure for 1 
provided for by this bill and the expenditure for its counte improve- 
ment at The Dalles of the Columbia. 

The interests of the Government, of the people of the Pacific Northwest, 
and of the entire Uaion demand the s y opening of the Columbia River 
to commerce by the removal of the obstructions at the Cascades, and your 
committee earnestly recommend the passage of the bill. 


The letter of the president of the Oregon State Board of Com- 
merce is as follows: 
OREGON STATE BOARD OF COMMERCE, 
Portland, January 7, 1892. 
My DEAR SIR; Referring to your inquiry as to the extent of territory 
a ed by the Columbia River, and amount of products for which that water 


Wag coul be made available as a means of transpo: 
State of 888800 8 about 103,000 square miles, or sax, in round 


rates of transportation are directly or indirectly influenced and affected by 
it, on the same principle announced by the 3 of Mr. Albert Fink, 
that tripe: ig bene rates between the Miss Valley and the Eastern 
seaboard the Great Lakes and the Erie Cana! controls all freight rates as 


far south as the State of Tennessee. 


Oregon, like the adjoining State of Washington, is divided the Cascade 
range of mountains into two divisions, known as Weare and Eastern. 


The Columbia River divides these two States from the Pacific Ocean for 
about 350 miles, and then passes wholly into the State of W. taking 
a northeastwardly course untilit reaches the northern limit of United States 
territory. There is no break in the Cascade of mountains through 
which water courses Save only the Columbia 3 The great belt of 
territory known as Washington has no means of access to tid 
water on the western coast, 8 by using the pass of the Columbia or b; 
railway over the mountains, involving grades aggregating over 4,000 feet of 
elevation, and, of course, e “pgm Sp $ 

The great basin of the Columbia, in Eastern W: com: over 
40,000 square or say over 25,000,000 acres. This tory is rapidly 
settled and brought under cultivation, the poparen of this portion of the 
State having increased from 35,206 in 1880, to 120,454 in 1890. Its productive- 
ness, especially as to its adaptation to the growth of wheat, is now well es- 
tablished, and while the exact 8 of this territory susceptible of be- 
ing made available for cereal production can not be stated with certainty, it 
is believed that at least 40 per cent of it, or say 12,000,000 acres, is adapted to 
Rasen pes a portion by the aid of irrigation, but a large area where that 
process of cultivation is not necessary. 

m about 565,000 acres of 


In 1890 there was harvested in Eastern W. 
wheat, producing as near as can be ascertained 12,500,000 bushels, or an aver- 
age of over 22 bushels per acre. for 1891 are not available at this mo- 
ment, but the product was but little if any in excess of 1890 on perhaps 10 


per cent larger acreage, the yield per acre having been about 20 bushels per 


Eastern Oregon contains about 65,000 uate miles, or, say, 41,000,000 acres; 

3 60 = cent of this area, or, say, 25,000,000, is susceptable of cultivation 

cereals, but a much larger proportion than in W can only be 
on. 


done by the aid of irrigati 

tern harvested in 1891 about 265,500 acres of wheat, u 
about 5,500,000 bushels, or, say, 20.7 bushels acre. For the two States eas 
of the Cascades we have as the uct of 1891 about 18,000,000 bushels of 
wheat, about 80 per cent of which, or, say, 14,400,000 bushels, must find some 


outlet to the markets of the world. The aver: distance from points where 
this wheat was grown to Portland is about miles (not — to t 
Sound somewhat more. The ave freight rate to either Portland or 


mshel, or practically 1.8 cents per ton 


might be realized for the benefit of the producer by 
the ope: of the Columbia above the Cascade Canal and the Snake River as 
far as navigable can not be stated with certainty, but reasoning from anal- 
ogy based on approximately similar conditions it may be assumed that 
freight rates from, say, Lewiston to Portland, a distance of 378 miles by rail, 
would not exceed 12 cents per bushel; possibly not 10 cents. The higher rate 
o: cents) would be a reduction of6 cents per bushel from present rates from 

wiston to Portland by or 33} per cent. 

It is not su that the opening of the rivers to free na tion, as in- 
dicated, wo bring about 8 reduction in all freight rates, as 
at Lewiston, a river competing t, but it is fair to assume that a general 
reduction of at least 15 per cent would be realized on all freight rates be- 
tween the wheat- gro sections and tide water, and this wo 
8400, 000 more, value to the producer on the 
productions of wheat in Eastern m and Was 


mean over 


The above treats of wheat only; other cereals are prod 
same territory, but at 


pro 
FF lds of grain, and th 1 with which 

e remarkably elds o and the comparative ease with whic! 
it is cultivated and hary: renders’ 


be said: at th t time, to be 
said, at the n e 
character. This is) ) 

p but perhaps more on account of the entire lack oft 
ac ii 


In 1890 there were in luce? eats of the State about 275,000 cattle, 140,000 
horses and mules, and 1,250,000 sheep, the latter yielding about 9,000,000 
pounds of wool. It may be remarked, however, that the number of sheep in 
this section was greatly reduced from the ‘vious years, on account of the 
unusually severe winter of 1889-"90, which, it is estimated, destroyed from 25 
to 30 per cent of the stocks of sheep. 

In portions of Eastern pregon and Washington, there are vast forests of 
exceptionally fine timber lands. These are being cut to some extent 
the lumber marketed largely in the East. The cost of 8 how- 
ever, and unlimited supply of fine lumber west of the e Range, 
renders competition on the coast unprofitable for such lumber as is produced 
on the east side of that range; hence comparatively little of it finds its way 
westward. 
In yaa to Western Oregon, or that portion of the State mainly tributa: 
to the Columbia River below the Cascade Canal, we note as its f agri- 
cultural district that great Willamette Valley, fully equal, if indeed it is not 
superior to any grain-producing district in the country. This valley em- 
braces, in round numbers, about 10,000,000 acres of land, bably two-t 8 
of which is ee penio of easy cultivation; it is more densely settled than 
Eastern Oregon, butis far from iy Moved occupied. The population of this 
poruon orans State in 1890 was 136,849, against 94,189 in 1880. In 1891 it pro- 

uced from 369,360 acres 8,550,000 bushels of wheat, an arorsgo of 23.2 bushels 

r acre. As m Eastern Oregon, other cereals are produced, but not greatly 
K excess of local consumption. 

Of the wheat produced, probably 6,000,000 bushels or more will be disposed 
of for hg sent mainly to Europe. This will, in the main, find its way to mar- 
ortland the Columbia River. 
ry large area of the territory in Western Oregon is covered with heavy 
timber of superior eS: considerable quantities of which are exported to 

tries. e representing the annual cut of lumber in Or- 
of Was m tributary to the Columbia River, are not 
available, but are large and susceptible of almost indefinite increase. 
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The tonnage passing out of the Columbia Hiver for a series of years has 
been as follows: y: 


The record for 1891 is not yet fully compiled, but will be substantially as 
follows: 


Deep-sea sailing vessels 
Steamers 
Coasters 


the mining industri: ot which the eastern portion of Oregon and 
N ne , I have no data of value, nor yet of the coal 
interests, which are very large in Western Washington, and of considerable 
extent on the coast of Oregon. 
I think these cover all the points in the direction indicated upon which I 
can give information of value. ? 
Yours truly, 


Hon. J. N. DOLPH, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and 
read the third time. r = 
Mr. VANCE. Task for the yeas and nays on the passage of 
that bill. ; 
The yeasand nays were ordered; and the Chief Clerk proceed 


to call the roll. 
Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
I again announce 


the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). 
my pair with the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Casry]. In 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PLATT (when his name was called), I am pared with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BARBOUR]. Unless I can be as- 
sured that he would vote for this bill if present, I shall withhold 
my vote. 

Nr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE]. 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. In the absence of his 
colleague [Mr. COLQUITT] I am unable to say how he would vote 
except that I am informed he agreed in committee to the repor 
as made. I therefore take the liberty of voting, and vote yea.“ 

Mr. WILSON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT]. As he is not present, 
I withhold = vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PADDOCK, My coll Mes MANDERSON] is paired 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Is the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
PALMER] recorded as voting? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. He is not recorded. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Then I withhold my vote. 
present I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. COCKRELL. I am paired with the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. ALLISON], but I voted “ ya. T presume he would vote 

yen,“ if present. Does his colleague [Mr. WILSON] know how 
he would vote? 

Mr. WILSON. I think my colleague would vote yea,“ if 
present; but he did not inform me. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I shall letmy vote remain, and if the Sena- 
tor from Iowa wants to place himself on record as voting nay” 
he can do so; but I do not think he will, for I believe he would 
vote ‘‘ yea” if present. 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 4; as follows: 


T. F. OSBORN, President. 


If he were 


YEAS—46. 
Allen, Dolph, Jones, Ark Shoup, 
Bate, Dubois, MeMiill Squire, 
Butler, Felton, McPherson, Stockh: y 
Carey, 8175 Mitchell, Teller, 
Chandler, Gallinger, Mo: 7 est, 
Cockrell. George, Paddock, V. 
Coke, Suot; La. 8 Walthall, 
Cullo ray, ettigre arren, 
Daniel” Hawley, Power, ` White, 
Davis, Higgins, Ransom, Wolcott. 
Dawes, Hiscock, Sanders, 
Dixon, Hoar, Sawyer, 


NAYS—4. 
Berry, Kyle, Pugh, Vance, 
NOT VOTING—38. 
Aldrich, Chilton, Irby, Y, 
Allison, Colquitt, Jones, Nev. herman, 
Barbour, Fa er, Kenna, Stanford, 
Blackburn, Gibson, Md. Manderson, S 
Blodgett, Gordon, Morrill, Turpie, 
Brice, Gorman, Palmer, Voorhees, 
Call, Hale, Pasco, Washburn, 
Cameron. Hansbrough, Peffer, 
Carlisle, Platt, 
Casey, HM, Pyoctor, 
So the bill was 


The title was amended so as to read: “A bill making appro- 
priations for the purpose of securing the early completion of the 
canal and locks at the Cascades of the Columbia River.” 


BOAT RAILWAY AT THE DALLES. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the next special order, the bill (S. 525) making an appropriation 
for the construction of a boat railway at The Dalles and Celilo 
Falls and Ten-Mile f of the Columbia River, and for the 
improvement of Three-Mile Rapids. 

e Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill. ‘ 

The bill was reported by the Committee on Transportation 
Routes to the Seaboard with an amendment, to add the following: 

This appropriation to cover the whole cost of the proposed improvement. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the sum of 2.880, 356.35, or so much thereof as may 
be necessary, be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any moneys 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to be expended under the direc- 
tion of the Secretary of War, in the construction of a boat railway, and of 
the necessary marine apparatus and appliances in connection therewith, for 
the purpose of transferring boats and their ‘oes over and across the ob- 
structions to navigation at The Dalles, and o Falls, and Ten-Mile Rap- 
ids, on the Columbia River, either in the State of Oregon or the State of 
W. n. as may be determined most expedient by the Secretary of War, 
and in the improvement of Three-Mile Rapids, such improvements to be made 
in accordance with the recommendations, plans, and specifications included 
in the report of the Board of Engineers of the United States appointed by the 
Secretary of War in pursuanee of the provisions of the act of Congress ap- 

and entitled “An act et gases, i appropriations for the 
construction, repair, and preservation of certain public works on rivers and 
cea hp for othe purposes: this appro: ion to be immediately avail- 
sas is appropriation to cover the whole cost of the proposed improve- 
men 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Mr. President, this bill has heretofore 
passed the Senate twice. I do not desire to take up the time of 
the Senate, as the subject has heretofore been discussed at 
length. The bill has been reported unanimously from the Com- 
mittee on Transportation Routes to the Seaboard. The report, 
which I hold in my hand, has been prepared, setting forth the 
matter ely; and I desire to have itincorporated in the RECORD. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to printing the 
report in the RECORD? 

r. BUTLER. I do not see any occasion for printing the re- 
port. What is the necessity for it? 

Mr. MITCHELL, I hope the Senator will not object to print- 
ing the 7 77 in the RECORD. 

r. HA EY. If the bill is generally accepted and the re- 
pees here on file, what is the use of printing it in the REO- 


ORD 

Mr. MiTCHELL. Very well. I shall not press the request. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendment was concurred in. : 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, and 
read the third time. 
ain VANCE. I ask for the yeas and nays on the passage of the 

ill. 

The yeas and nays were ordered; and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 

Mr. PLATT (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BARBOUR]. If he were present 
Ishould vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE]. 

Mr. TURPIE (when his name was called). 
the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. DAvis]. 

Mr. WILSON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. HISCOCK (after having voted in the affirmative). Has 
the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. JONES] voted. 

The VICE-PRES(DENT. He has not. 

Mt. HISCOCK. I am paired with that Senator, and withdraw 


my vote. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The vote will be withdrawn. 


Tam paired with 
Iam paired with 
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The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 8; as follows: 


YEAS—38. 
Allen, Dolph. McMillan, uire, 

te, Dubois, Mitchell, Strektriage, 
Butler, aryo; er, Teller, 

l, Gi À Peffer, Vest, 
Chandler, George, Pettigrew, Walthall, 
Cockrell, Gibson, La. ‘ower, Warren, 
Cullom, Hansbrough, m, te, 
Davis, Hawley, Sanders, Wolcott. 
Dawes, Sawyer, 

Dixon, Hoar, Shoup, 
NAYS-—8. 
Berry, Coke, Mo; Pugh, 
Blodgett, él, Per Vance. 
NOT VOTING—42. 

Aldric: Faulkner, Jones, Ark. Quay, 
Aaaa Felton, Jones, Ney. herman, 
Barbour, Gibson, Må. Kenna, Stant 
Blackburn, Gordon, Kyle, Stewart, 
Brice, Gorman, McPherson, Turpie, 
Cameron, Gray, Manderson, 
Karle, Harris, Paddock, Wasnt 
Chito Hiscock, Platt, i = 
Colquitt, Irby, Proctor, 

So the bill was passed. 

Mr. S I move that the Senate adjourn. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 20 minutes p. 
m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, Marc 
23, 1892, at 12 o’clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
TUESDAY, March 22, 1892. 


The House met at 12 o’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

pone Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

JOHN W. FAIRFAX. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the assistant 
clerk of the Court of Claims, transmit a copy of the findings 
of the court in the case of John W. Fairfax against the United 
States; which was referred to the Committee on War Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. \ 

INVESTIGATION OF PENSION OFFICE. 


Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
resent consideration of the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s 


esk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved, That the 8 Committee on the Inves' tion of the 
ment of the Pension Office, be, and it is hereby, authorized to employ an ex- 
pert examiner to aid in the m of cases in the Pension Office, his 
compensation not to exceed 85 per day. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Reserving the right to object, I would ask 
the purpose of this resolution? 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I understand this resolution is to 
get some one to represent the committee in the examination of 
cases in the Pension Office, as it is impossible for the members 
of the committee to give their entire time to that work, or to 
give their time to the extent that it would be necessary in order 
to make the examination desired in certain cases in the Pension 
Office; and, furthermore, I do not know that any member of the 
committee is sufficiently expert in knowledge of the manage- 
ment of the affairs of the Pension Office to able to conduct 
that sort of an examination. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. BROSIUS. Could we have the resolution again reported? 
I am a member of the committee, and did not hear it. 

The resolution was again reported. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. EN LOE, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

EFFICIENCY OF THE MILITIA. 

Mr. LANE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 5,000 
additional copies of the bill (H. R. 7318) to promote the efficience 
of the militia, and report numbered 754, to accompany the bill, 
be printed, they being exhausted. 

ere was no objection, and it was so ordered. 
MODE OF ELECTING PRESIDENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT. + 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to submit a priv- 
ileged report from the Committee on Printing, and will ask the 
Clerk to first read the resolution. 


The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That there be ted for the use of the House 5,000 copies of Sen- 
ate Report No. 89 of the Forty-third Co by the „ 
Privileges and Elections, upon the mode of electing President and Vice-Pres- 


~ | ident. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will now read the report. 

The report was read, as follows: 

The committee have considered the resolution of Mr. WHEELER of Mich- 
igan, to 

orty- 


1 and 
President and Vice-President of the United States. 


TheSPEAKER. The question is on agrooing to the resolution. 

The question was put, and the resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the fable. 

CALL OF COMMITTEES FOR REPORTS. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the list of committees 
for reports. 

FEES IN UNITED STATES COURTS. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Virginia, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported back a substitute for the bill (H. R. 6077) to re- 
enactand amend section 856 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. The original bill was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

DATE OF ASSEMBLING OF CONGRESS. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of Virginia, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported back adversely the bill (H. R. 4582) to 4 95 
a different day, namely, March 4, for the annual assembly of 
Congress in the year A. D. 1893, and thereafter. 


PENSIONS FOR ARMY NURSES. 


Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions, re- 
ported back with amendments the bill (H. R. 7294) ting pen- 
sions to army nurses; which was referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 


SIMPSON COUNTY, KY. 

Mr. BUNN. Mr. S. er, I ask that the report 675, which is 
printed as aceqmpan House bill 1036, be reprinted. It is an 
error, and it should have been printed so as to show that it is to 
accompany the bill (H. R. 4475) for the relief of the board of com- 
missioners of the sinking fund or the county court of Simpson 
County, Ky. They are different matters, and I desire that it 
should be corrected. 

The SPEAKER. This report will be reprinted, as indicated, 
if there be no objection. 

There was no objection. 

STREET RAILROADS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 

Mr. HEARD, from the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
reported back with amendment the joint resolution (H. Res. 
1 1 the time in which certain street railroads com- 
pelled by act of Congress approved August 6, 1890, to change 
their motive power from horse power to mechanical power for 
one year; which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

The call of the committees for reports was concluded. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WARWICK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills and 
a 8 resolution of the following titles; when the Speaker signed 
the same: 

A bill (H. R. 5118) to amend an act entitled An act making 
a 8 to provide for the expenses of the government of 
the trict of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, 
and for other 5 5 „approved March 3, 1881; 

A bill (S. 1057) to punish the unlawful 3 of the use 
of the property of another in the District of Columbia; and 

Joint resoultion (S. R. 44) authorizing the Librarian of Con- 

hd exhibit certain documents at the World’s Columbian 
tion. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, 
announced that the Senate had passed without any amendment 
bills of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 497) to determine the sessions of the circuit and 
district courts of the United States for the eastern district of 
Wisconsin; 

A bill (H. R. 1487) to remove the political disabilities of John 
R. F. Tatnall; 

A bill A: R. 1737) to increase the pension of Anna Maria 
Young, a Revolutionary pensioner; 

A bill (H. R. 5891) to authorize the appointment of clerk for 
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the circuit and district courts in the Texarkana division of the 
eastern district of Arkansas, 

It also announced that the Senate had passed bills of the fol- 
titles; in which concurrence was requested: 

A (S. 676) for the erection of a public building at Laredo, 


ex.; 
A bill (S. 1202) to increase the limit of cost for the erection of 
a public building in Camden, N. J.; - 

A bill (S. 1545) to provide for the erection of a public building 
at Bedford 1048 Va.; 

A bill (S. 1643) authorizing the Velasco Terminal Railway Com- 
pany to construct a bridge across the Brazos River in the State 
of Texas; 


e 

A bill (s. e Velasco a subport of entry; y 

A bill (S. 1925) to provide for the erection of a post-office build- 
ing at Fortress Monroe, Va.; : 

A bill (S. 1926) to provide for the construction of a publie build- 
ing in Bridgeton, N. J.; ` 

A bill (S. 1988) to amend sections 2139, 2140, 2141 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, touching the sale of intoxicants in the Indian 
country, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 1996) to provide for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Joplin, in the State of 


uri; 
A bill (S. 2104) granting a pension to Mrs. Levenia D. Athon; 
A bill (8.2105) granting a pension to Bertha Test; $ 
A bill (S. ) to change the name of the customs collection 
district and port of Wilmington, Cal., to Los Angeles, and for 


other pi ; and 

Abi (85 2307) to establish a first order light-house at the en- 
trance to Grays bor, in the State of Washington. 

It also announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to the House con- 
current resolution relative to eulogies delivered in Congress 
meet Leonidas C. Houk, late a Representative from the State of 

ennessee. 

It also announced that the Senate had agreed to the report of 
the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the Senate to House concurrent 
resolution relative to eulogies delivered in Co: upon the 
Hon. W. H. F. Lee, late a Representative from the State of Vir- 
ginia. 


lo 
T 


FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will cause the special order to be 


read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


That on Tuesday, the 22d day of March, 10 . K steer the 
mo hour, the House to the consideration of H. R. a 
bill for the free co e of gold and silver, for the issue of coin notes, and for 
other p and should said bill be not sooner of the House shall 
continue the consideration thereof, beginning on each day immediately af- 
hoe ue morning hour, during Wednesday, the 234, and Thursday, the 2ith, 

55 E * * 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coinage of gold and silver, for the issue of coin 
notes, and for other purposes. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 

America assembled, That the unit of value in the United States 


standard gold and States shall bea legal tender in 
yment of all debts, panua and private. Any holder of gold or silver bul- 
on of the value of $100 or more, of standard fineness, shall be entitled to 
have thesamestruck into any authorized standard coins of the United States, 
free of charge, at the mints of the United States, or the ownerof the bul- 
lion may deposit the same at such mints and receive therefor coin notes 
equal in amount to the value of the bullion deposited, and the bul- 
lion thereupon shall become the pro y of the Government. That the coin 
issued shall be in deno; tions not less ot nor more than 


of July 14, 1890, entitled An act silver and 
the issue of Treasury That all such 
certificates and notes when received in the shall be can- 
celed and destroyed and coin notes vided for in the first section of this 
act shall be issued in lieu of the cates and Treasury notes so canceled 
and destroyed: Provided, That nothing herein shall be construed to change, 
ity, or alter the legal-tender character of such certificates or notes now 


SEC. 3. That the coin notes herein authorized may be reissued, but the 
amount at any time outstanding shall not be greater or less than the value 
of the coin and the bullion at coining value held in the 7 

That the said coin notes shall be’redeemed in coin on demand at the Treas- 
ury or anysubtreasury of the United States; and the bullion deposited shall 
be coined as fast as may be necessary for such redemption. 

SEC. 4. That any holder of full legal-tender gold or silver coins of the 
United States, to the amountof #10 or more, may deposit the same at the 
Treasury or any subtreasury of the United States and receive therefor coin 
notes herein authorized. 

5. ae act of July 14, 1890, hereinbefore cited, be, and the sameis 


SEC. 
hereby, re š 

SEC. so soon as France shall reopen her mintsto the free and unre- 
stricted coinage of silver at her present ratio, namely, 15} pounds of silver to 


be worth 1 pound of gold, troy, it shall be the duty of the President of the 
W ranks blic 


ation of that fact, where- 
ratio in the United States, and there- 
consist of 400 grains of standard silver, 


United States to 
upon the said ratio shall be the 1 
after the standard silver dollar s 


and the la’ to the standard silver dollars of 412} grains standard 

silver shall be applicable to the new dollar of 400 grains standard silver. 

That the silver d. of 412} grains thenin the Treasury or thereafter com- 

info dollars of 400 milver, Avy gain or seiguioeage acta 
to do! 8 ver. or 

therefrom shall be accounted for and d into tne 


SEC. 7. That the Secretary of the is hereby authorized and re- 
quired to make such rules and regulations as may be necessary tocarryinto 
effect the provisions of this act. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York rises to a 
question of order. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a point of or- 
der in regard to the consideration of this bill; and my point of 
order is, that under section 3 of Rule XXIII this bill should be 
considered in Committee of the Whole: 


3. All motions or tions involving a tax or c upon the people; 
all tou appropriations of money, or appro- 
priations of money or property, or requiring such appropriation to be made. 
or authorizing zemas out of appropriations already made, or releasing 
a7. liability to the United States for money or property, shall be first con- 

ered in a Committee of the Whole, etc. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if the Chair will permit me, I find in this 
bill the provision— 

Any holder yok ye or silver bullion of the value of $100 or more, of stand- 
ard fineness, s be entitled to have the same struck into any authorized 
standard coins of the United States, free of at the mints of the United 
States, or the owner of the bullion may deposit the same at such mints and 
receive therefor coin notes equal in amount to the coinage yalueof the bullion 
deposited, and the bullion thereupon shall become the property of the Gov- 
ernment. 


Now, Mr. Speaker, it appears to me to be clear that in the 
provision that the United States shall give its Treasury notes 
for this 8 there is involved an appropriation of the prop- 
erty of the Government. It also appears to me to be clear that 
where an individual can bring his bullion to the mints and have 
it coined free of cost to him there is also involved a charge upon 
the Government. These are the two points to which I desire to 
call the attention of the Chair, and therefore I make the point 
of order that this bill should receive its flrst consideration in 
Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I understand the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. TRACEY] to make the point of order that this bill would in- 
volve a charge upon the Treasury, especially in the engraving 
and preparing of the Treasury notes prova for in the bill. 

Mr. TRACEY. Yes, and it also involves the giving of the 

roperty of the Government when the Government exchanges its 
Tecan notes for the bullion. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that this question was 
looked into somewhat at the time the bill was reported. The 
point was then raised that the bill should not be referred to the 
House Calendar, but should go to the Union Calendar. Upon ex- 
amination the Chair found—he has not been able to turn to the 
record this morning, but will find it later—that this express 
question had been raised in the Fiftieth Congress. 

Mr. DINGLEY (interposing). If the Chair will pardon me for 
a moment at that point, I want to call his attention to the fact 
that the bill to which he refers, where Mr. Speaker Carlisle 
made the decision, did not contain a provision for coin notes, and 
therefore presented a very different question from that which 
may be involved in this case. 

he SPEAKER. TheChair will state that, as he understands, 
there is no special appropriation made by this bill for coin notes. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But there is a charge upon the Treasury in- 
volved in the provision of the bill that Treasury notes shall be 

repared. Does not that provision involve a charge upon the 


ry? 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair is not so informed. 

Mr. DINGLEY. There is a provision in this bill that Treas- 
ury notes shall be prepared and shall be exchanged for silver. 
That provision was not in the bill upon which the decision was 
made to which the Chair has referred. I simply desire to call 
the attention of the Chair to the question whether or not that 
5 this bill would not necessarily involve a charge upon 

e ury. 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, it was always held by Speaker 
CARLISLE that almost every bill that passed the House involved 
some charge upon the Treasury, but that, unless the bill itself in 
terms made an appropriation or directed it to be made, it should 
go to the House Calendar. Nearly every bill that passes this 
House does, or may, in some manner involve an expenditure on 
the part of the Federal Government, and if the rule for which 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. TRACEY] and the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] contend should prevail, then nearly 
every bill would have to be considered in Committee of the Whole. 
It has been held, however, as I have stated, that unless the bill 


E may have gene 


~ 
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itself, by its terms, makes an Spio riation or requires it to be 
e 


made, it is kg rly referred to ouse Calendar, and can not 
be sent to the Union Calendar by a forced construction that it 
may in some way involve a charge upon the Government. 

The SP The Chair already stated that he made 
some examination of this question when this bill was reported. 
At that time the Chair determined, after examining the prece- 
dents and the bill itself, that it was properly referred tothe House 
Calendar and the Chair will adhere to that decision. 

Mr. BLAND. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 

leave to print remarks upon this 


There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. BLAND. I also ask unanimous consent that when the 
House adjourn to-day it adjourn to meet at half past 10 o’clock 
aay ii? morning, and also on Thursday morning at the same 

our. 

Several MEMBERS. No, no. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourn to-day it adjourn to 
meet to-morrow at half past 10 o’clock, and also that a like order 
be made for e mamng next. Is there objection? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I object. 

Mr. BLAND. Then I ask unanimous consent that at half past 
7 o'clock this evening, and to-morrow evening also, an evening 
session be held for debate only upon this bill; such evening ses- 
sions to adjourn at half past 10 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. The House wng a recess at what hour? 

Mr. BLAND. At half past 5 o’clock to-day and at the same 
hour to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
asks unanimous consent that at half t 5 o'clock to-day the 
House take a recess until half past 7 o’clock, the evening session 
to be devoted exclusively to debate upon the pending bill. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. I want to ask the gentleman from 
Missouri as to the division of the time. , 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TAYLOR] 
desires to ask the gentleman from Missouri a question. Does 
the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. I merely wish to inquire as to the 
division of the time. 

Mr. BLAND. I presume, Mr. Speaker, that the friends and 
the opponents of the bill will divide the time equally. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. Who is to control the time? 

Mr. BLAND. That is a matter for the House to determine. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri has the floor. 

Mr. BLAND. I understand that the gentleman from Indiana 
desires to withdraw his objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. No, Mr.S er. I simply de- 
sire to say that I am not disposed to cut off the fullest and fair- 
est debate upon this bill—— . 

Cries of “Regular order!“ 

he SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. The gen- 
tleman from Missouri is entitled to the floor, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask the gentleman 
from Missouri a question. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BLAND. I pretor to go on with the bill, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I desire toask the gentleman from 
Missouri ak mbes 

Mr. BLAND. I prefer to go on. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri declines to 


yield. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Isimply desire to ask a question. 
ge of Regular order“ ; 

. JOHNSON of Indiana. I will ask the gentleman why there 
can not be an agreement made to go on with this debate within 
the regular hours of our daily sessions, instead of holding special 
evening sessions for the purpose, when the attendance will prob- 
ably be less than during the day. 

i ries of Regular order!”] 

í 7 SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri declines to 

eid. 
z Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Then, Mr. Speaker, I withdraw 
my objection. Ipreferred tohave the debate proceed during the 
regular hours of the session. Thatis why I objected. I had no 
desire to cut off debate. On the contrary, I desire to have the 
question fully and fairly debated. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will again put the question. The 


gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] asks unanimous consent 
that at the hour of half past 5 o’clock to-day, and at the same hour 
to-morrow, the House shall take a recess until half past 7 o’clock, 
the evening sessions to terminate at half past 10, and to be devoted 
exclusively to debate 719255 the pending bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. WATSON. Will the gentleman from Missouri permit me 
to ask him a question? 

Mr. BLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. I desire to ask the gentleman if he does not 
think it is fair that he should give some expression as to the 
division of time in this discussion? 

Mr. BLAND. I have stated that the friends of the bill would 
have half the time and the opponents the other half. So far as 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. WATSON] is concerned, and 
those who associate with , we will try to accommodate them 
the best we can. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, there need be no idea on the 
part of the gentleman from Missouri that I intend any discour- 
tesy to him by my question. 

r. BLAND (interposing). I hope, Mr. Speaker, that we shall 
not take up time discussing that matter. 

Mr. WATSON. If the gentleman will pardon me, I am as 
anxious as he is to have a vote n uestion, and I trust 
that the gentleman from Missouri will not that everybody 
who asks him a question wants to block the silver bill. We want 
to help him to pass the silver bill and we stand here as independ- 
ent members 

Mr. BLAND (interrupting). Oh, we are all independent on 
this question, Mr. Speaker. [Laughter and applause on the 
Democratic side.] It is not a measure. e are all inde- 
pendent. We will try to provide for the gentleman from Geor- 
gia and his associates. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

Mr. WATSON. Can I put my question? 

Mr. BLAND. I hope the regular order will proceed, Mr. 


Speaker. 
ae t SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri is entitled to 

e floor. 

Mr. WATSON. With the understanding that we are to havea 
Bi ea’ and fair division of time I make no point. 

he SPEAKER. Is there further objection? 

Mr. WATSON. I made no objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the proposition of the 
St pe from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] under the terms indicated 

y him? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that I made no 
objection to the consideration of this bill. Isimply saidI thought 
it was only fair that there should be an agreement about time. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is out of order. Is there 
unanimous consent for an eve session to-day and to-morrow 
under the terms indicated by the gentleman from Missouri? 
[Afterapause.] The Chair hears no objection, and it is so ordered. 
The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] has the floor. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, this bill proposes to go back, in ef- 
fect, one hundred years on the 2d of the coming month of April. 
It was in 2 the 2d day of April, that the founders of this 
Government, in pursuance of our Constitution, adopted, under 
the recommendation of Hamilton and Jefferson and the states- 
men of that time, what we call the double standard. They pro- 
vided by the first mint act for the coinage of gold and the coin- 
age of silver without limit at the mints of the United States; 
that silver should be coined into dollars, halves, quarters, dimes, 
and half dimes, and that the dollar should consist of 371.16 
si aires precisely the dollar in silver that is called for by this 
There is nothing new in the bill, Mr. Speaker. That system 
of money was continued in this Government from that day until 
January, 1873, when the dollar established by the first mint act 
was discontinued. This bill proposes that gold and silver shall 
be coined at the ratio fixed by the actof 1837, which is called the 
ratio of 16 to 1, but, more exactly speaking, it is 15.98 to 1. The 
first mint act which I have referred to established the ratio at 
15 to 1. That ratio was changed in 1834 and 1837. 

This bill provides in its first section that an ownerof gold bul- 
lion or of silver bullion shall be entitled tohave the same coined 
into standard money at our mints without limit; or, if he prefers, 
that coin notes shall be issued on the bullion atits coining value. 
The necessity of this provision is apparent. It is the aim of all, 
both the friends and the opponente of this bill, that gold and 
silver shall, as far as may be, have equality at the Mint. In 
order that this equality shall be preserved it is necessary that 
silver shall be put upon the same plane with regard to the issu- 
ing of certificates at the mint as gold. To-day the law provides 
that the owner of gold bullion may take it to the mints of the 
United States Government and have certificates issued accord- 


1892. 


ing to the coinage value to the full amount, or be paid in money. 
He is not required to wait for the co e of his bullion, but may 
receive | -tender money or gold certificates for it. 


By the act of 1837 (I will not take time to read it now, but will 
have it printed with my remarks) this right obtained with re- 
gard to both gold and silver. The act of 1837 provided that the 
owners of gold bullion and silver bullion should have the right 
to deposit their bullion at the mint and that the officers of the 
mint should pay for it on the spot in money. A million dollars 
was authorized to be kept on hand at the mint all the time for 
that purpose. No interest was charged. The bullion was de- 
posited, and the money was turned over to the depositor for 
either gold or silver under the act of 1837, as it is to-day with re- 
gard to gold. ; 

The bullion was held and coined atthe pleasure of the Govern- 
ment. The law of 1837 does not specify that the bullion shall be 
coined at any particular time; that was left discretionary with 
the officers of the Government, the Secretary of the Treasury de- 
termining that matter according to the exigencies of the public 
needs. But in reality this bullion was in most part coined at 
once, and the resulting coin was kept on deposit to pay for bul- 
lion as deposited. So that there is nothing new in this bill in 
that regard, nothing whatever. 

Now, under the laws 1 for the coinage of gold, gold 
bullion may be deposited at any of the mints or assay offices and 
coin certificates issued therefor. They are denominated coin 
certificates; in this bill we denominate them coin notes. Under 
the existing laws bullion gold can be i ee to-day at the 
mints of the United States and coin certificates issued for the 
coinage value of the gold bullion. Those coin certificates are 
made a legal tender for all customs dues and for payment of in- 
terest on the publie debt. Now, by this bill we simply put silver 
upon the same footing, giving it the same advantages, the same 
recognition at the mints that gold has to-day—nothing more and 
nothing less. 

Now, there is greater necessity, probably, that silver should 
have this right than that gold should have it. I send to the 
Clerk’s desk to be read a letter from the Director of the Mint, in 
response to a note from myself requesting him to state the dif- 
ference in cost and time between the coinage of gold bullion and 
the coinage of silver bullion, respectively. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF THE MINT, 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1892. 
DEAR SIR: 


to your , Sp of to-day, as to the difference in cost 
and time in coining 1000,00 in gold double es and $1,000,000 in standard 


silver dollars, and also as to the number of silver dollars which our mints 
could coin in a year, I would say that the first portion of your inquiry is dif- 


ficult to answer, but I will do so as nearly as ticable. 


ight of $1,000, 
much metal and twenty times as 2 Pom to be handled at the mint to 
coin $1,000,000 silver dollars as it does $1,000,000 in double eagles. 

We estimate that it costs about 1} cents apiece to coin silver dollars, so 
that to coin 81.000. 00 would cost 815, 

The mint at Philadelphia could probably coin 1,000,000 silver dollars in 
twenty working days, and the same mint could probably coin $1,000,000 in 
double eagles in five working days. 

Just what the relative cost of coining each would be it is not practicable 
to state, because no test has ever been made 


With the present ca ty of the mintsI would say that we could coin from 
000,000 to 45,000,000 silver dollars a year. 
‘Very respectfully, 


E. O. LEECH, Director of the Mint. 


Hon. R. P. BLAND, ` 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. BLAND, It will be observed, Mr. Speaker, that the time 
required to coin a million dollars of gold double eagles is fif- 
teen days less than would ba required to coin the same value of 
silver. So that the sed reac of gold (if the depositors of the 
two metals are requ to wait for the coinage of the bullion 
5 by them) has an ad vantage of fifteen days’ 
interest on his deposit; in other words, the holder of silver bul- 
lion must wait twenty days for the return of his money with a 
corresponding loss of interest; whereas, the holder of gold bullion 
need wait but five days. So that this difference of time required 
for the coinage of the two metals operates as a loss to the depos- 
itor equal to the difference between twenty days and five days. 
And this alone would necessitate a disparity in the bullion sahis 
of the two metals. 

Again, Mr. Speaker, that letter shows that the present capac- 
ity of the mints is equal to the coinage of about forty or forty- 
eight million dollars of silver per annum. So that if the mints 
of the United States were set to work at their full capacity upon 
the coinage of standard silver dollars, coining no gold whatever, 
it would be impossible to coin the silver money as fast as it would 
be necessary to supply circulation to the country, assuming 
prices to remain at their present low level. The wants of in- 
creased trade and population would not be met; there would not 
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be 
capita which we have to-day. 

So that it is evident, if these two metals are to be put upon an 
absolute parity at the mints of the Government, it is necessary 
that silver as well as gold should be deposited, and legal-tender 
notes issued for that deposit, which can go at once into circula- 
tion as money and draw interest. ‘ 

In this connection I may remark, Mr. Speaker, that it is con- 
tended by 8 very able financiers, gentlemen versed in mon- 
etary science, that the simple fact that bullion silver is not coined 
to-day so that the legal-tender dollar can be put at interest is in 
itself an explanation why the dollar is above the par of the bul- 
lion, why the gold dollar is above the par of the silver bullion; 
that is to say, the owners of gold bullion have the right to-day— 
to do what? To take their metal to the mints of the United 
States and receive at once dollar for dollar what it will coin. So 
that the owners of gold bullion do not own simply bullion: they 
own money. 

That bullion can be transferred anywhere as money, less the 
cost of getting it tothe mint; and when it is taken to the mint 
money is issued for it that goesintocirculation at interest. The 
owners of silver bullion, however, find no such access to the mints. 
There is no mint that converts their bullion into money. Now, 
what is the result? The result is that the coined silver dollar 
is above the par of the silver bullion; I mean the coined silver 
dollar is as much above the par of silver asis the coined gold dol- 
lar; and the gold bullion is as much above the par of silver bul- 
lion as the gold dollar, less what it may cost to transmit the metal 
to the mint. Why is this? Because the owner of the gold bul- 
lion can immediately have it converted into money which draws 
interest. 

Now, if silver bullion could be utilized in this way—if the owner 
of silver bullion could go to the mints of the Government and at 
once have it coined or notes issued upon it, those notes or coin 
going into circulation and drawing interest, the silver bullion 
would at once be at with gold bullion and with gold coin and 
silver coin. There is no question about it. But if it is denied 
access to the mint the owners of the silver must take into consid- 
eration the probabilities of the future when it may reach the 
mints and be coined. 

If he is making a profit of 10 per cent on his money and he can 
not under existing conditions have the silver bullion coined for 
probably twelve months, it is a loss of 10 per cent interest and 
the bullion is 10 per cent below silver coin. If the delay is two 
years he loses 20 per cent; three years, 30 per cent, and so on. 
And so it is governed by the chance he expects to have in the 
future when the bullion may be increased in value oy baing con- 
vertible into money and draw interest, and this probably meas- 
ures the diference between the coin and the bullion. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, the bill further provides that after the 

e of this act no more gold and silver certificates shall be 
issued, but that those outstanding shall be canceled and destroyed 
when they come into the Treasury of the United States and coin 
notes issued in lieu of them, reserving, however, the legal-tender 
character of the certificates as long as they are outstanding. 
This is done in order that uniformity may be preserved in our 
metallic circulation, having paper based dollar for dollar on coin, 
without any distinction in value. 

It is a coin note and represents so much coin of equal value, 
whether gold or silver, with the right of the Government to re- 
deem in either metal. Gold and silver are put uponan absolute 
equality at the Mint, an absolute equality in the Treasury, an 
absolute equality in the issue of notes, an absolute parity in cir- 
culation in the country, for the notes call for neither silver nor 
gold, but for coin, whichever the Treasury may have and find it 
convenient to use in their redemption. 

Now, there is some complaint that the bill does not provide 
that the silver bullion shall be coined when deposited at the Mint, 
but that it shall be coined only so far as may be necessary for the 
redemption of the notes outstanding. I can see that so long as 
the mints are closed and the silver bullion outstanding has no 
Hens to go to the mints, why we should insist on the coinage of 
all the bullion purchased when there is a limitation put upon 
the coinage, because the bullion is not money but the coin is. 
But when we give silver bullion free coinage, the bullion which 
goes to the mints to be struck into money becomes itself money 
or its equivalent, being practically of equal value, whether it be 
in the shape of bullion or in coin. 

There is no difference. There is no difference between gold 
bullion and gold coin now, except the slight cost of getting the 
bullion to the Mint, which would be the same cass as to the 
coinage of silver. But, Mr. S er, to mest that objection of 
certain gentlemen, and in order to cover as far as practicable 
such a ground of objection to the bill, I am perfectly willing 
and move to amend it at the proper time so as to read in 


ven A por capita circulation equal to keeping up the per 
c 


such a way as to meet that difficulty. As at present the bill 
provides: 

1 tine United States and the bullion deposited shall 

0 i 
fast as May be necessary for suxh redemption. 

Jam perfectly willing to offer an amendment to this provision 
of the bill so that it shall read, as fast as the mints can coin 
the bullion,” which is at the rate of some forty or fifty million 
dollars annually. 

There is another feature connected with the bill which had its 
weight in the consideration of the coinage of silver, and it is 
this: The last section provides that when the Government of 
France sees proper to open her mints to the unlimited coinage of 
silver at her ratio of 154 to 1, that by proclamation of the Presi- 
dent of the United States our mints shall be opened to the coin- 
age at Ye port ratio, and thereafter the dollar should consist of 400 

of silver. 

Now, it has been claimed, and is no doubt true to some extent 
at least, that when we adopted the ratio—and I will go back to 
1792—of 15} to 1, it was a ratio that overvalued silver, and con- 
sequently our money was principally silver, wory Sica gold being 
in ci tion. terwards, however, in 1 and 1837, we 
adopted a different ratio of 16 to 1, by which we overvalued gold, 
and our circulation became principally gold. This wgs because 
the French mints were coining at the ratio of 154 to 1 and for 
over years have fixed the price of gold and silver bullion 
that never varied, except Hr = the difference in the charge 
ol transportation of the on to the Mint. 

Now, it has been said that France will not resume the free coin- 
age of silver, although we may, unless we coin at the same ratio 
with France. Why? Becauseall our silver will leave us on that 
basis, except that which we are using in our subsidiary circula- 
tion. It do as it did after the act of 1837 was passed, when 
gold was overvalued. Silver will gradually leave us; we will 
maintain some in circulation, but our circulation will be princi- 
pally gold. That is an argument that has been used, and conse- 
quently it is to save our own silver and keep it in cir- 
culation, and in order to maintain the equality of gold and silver 
we must adopt the ratio that was adopted in , 80 that the 
relations of the metals to each other will be the same here as in 
the mints of France. 

If that is done, as the bill provides, all our silver dollars shall 
be recoined, all we have in y or which come in after- 
wards, for ee fatter be worth 3 cents on the dollar more than the 
dollar of the French mints or the dollar we adopt. That bei 
true, and France should adopt this ratioand we go to the same, it 
will Decore) — 1 pire SeN o 215 9 dee 
being the case it t be well, allother gs that 
the bullion would remain on deposit and no more be A — than 
‘is necessary for the redemption of the notes outstanding, because 
it would necessitate the recoinage of all the outstanding dollars. 
That is the ent; but as I said, it is rather a matter of ap- 
prehension on the of some gentlemen, and I am willing, in 
order to meet the objection that the amendment I have suggested 
shall be adopted, that it shall be coined as fast as practicable. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, this concludes the theory of the bill. 

Mr. BLOUNT., Mr. 8 r, I rise to a question of order. 
We can not hear the gentleman in this part of the House. 

The SPEAKER. ‘The House will please be in order. 

Mr. BLAND. It is claimed by those who oppose this bill that 
gold alone is a sufficient basis for money; that owing to a system 
of credit, bills of exchange, promissory notes, bank checks, book 
accounts, off-sets and barter, we can get along on the gold basis, 
that this system of credit answers the purposes of money and is 
treated in reality as money. 

I admit that to a certain extent these devices economize money, 
that they may postpone the payment of money. They are de- 
vices that pertain more in Great Britain and in this country, on 
the gold standard than in France on the double stan for 
there they have about 850 per capita, so it is stated. They have 
more money per capita in circulation in Francs than is in cir- 
culation in land or in the United States. There is no neces- 
sity there for e devices which are necessary in England and 
the United Stateson the gold standard. But credit money, as it 
was understood many years ago, gave rise to this theory. 

When, Mill was treating upon the effect of bank notes, notes of 
private banks and other tutions that were putin circulation 
as money, he carried the theory further, and held that bank de- 
‘posits and bank credits and credits of all sorts answered the pur- 
poses of money. He went so far as to say that this system might 
ultimately, if properly devised, entirely do away with money it- 
self. But this has been combated, and was combated at that 


e. 

I do not know that I can answer this proposition better than 
by having quoted avery distinguished financier, Lord Overstone, 
upon this proposition. I will send to the Clerk’s desk and have 


read an extract from the testimony of Lord Overstone, in 1840, 


referred to in this chapter. The book from which the extract is 
taken is Weston on Money. 


The Clerk read as follows: 


A less amount ofthe medium of the country is sufficient to per- 
form certain functions,in consequence of that economic process of using 
money which . ts, The same ti exists to an 
enormous extent in the system of the clearing house; but any manin 
his comm: to say ad- 


answer the same purpose. Again, 
barter. these are modes of economizing the use of the or 
which: 5 ine Ne or eninge tain reality thas thing itself — 2 
to me a logical process the fallacy of which is obvious. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, as I stated before, I admit that 
the refined system of credits that we have to-day does to a cer- 
tain extent economize the use of money, and does tend probably 
to sustain prices for the time being. But what does credit mean 
when analyzed? In the last analysis it means payment, and then 
you must have money. 

We remember in 1881, I think it was, when legislation was 


pending in this House and in Congress, when we da 
ill for the refunding of the national debt at 3 per cent interest, 
that the national banking institutions of the United States sur- 
rendered about $18,000, 


of legal-tender nee into the Treas- 
ury as a threat against Congress, a threat for the purpose of in- 
ducing a veto from the President. And they succeeded. Now, 
the withdrawal of $18,000,000, that occ in about six weeks 
or two months, put interest up in New York at 1 cent a day. 

Money was searce all over the country and the country was 
threatened with a panic. Only $18,000,000 of actual money taken 
from the channels of circulation did that Vet the clear- 
ing house of New York from day to day in settling balances with 
its members, may issue checks of millions und nobody notices it. 
They may cancel a million or five millions to-morrow and no- 
body notices it. It is not money. It is a convenience simply, by 
which debts are offset in this clearing house, by which these 
banking associations settle their balances with one another, and 
nobody pays any attention to it and it has no effect upon prices, 
compared with actual circulation and actual money. 

I may give my note to-day for $100 in exchange for a horse, in 
the nature of barter, if money is scarce. That note may pay a 
debt of the payee, the man to whom I give it. It may go on per- 
forming some quasi functions of money, but it is all the time an evi- 
dence of debt, to be settled and to bo paid in money; and when pay 
day comes I must have the money or — soc in property. And 
when the note is paid it is dead unless I renew it. But money 
paid never dies. Is is always in circulation unless by act of law 
we take it out of circulation. Credit means death. Credit money, 
if there is such a thing as credit money, must be paid. 

But it is contended by our friends that the vast system of credit 
in this country takes the place of money, and economizes money 
in that way. But let us see about that. Here is a wholesale 
merchant in New York who sells his goods to a retail dealer or 
to some other wholesale merchant, and he sells to the retail 
dealer. Now, what is the condition? You can buy those goods 
cheaper if you Rey actual cash, even from the wholesaler, than 
on credit. If they are bought on time you must pay interest, 
either on the sale or on a note; and if the retail dealer sells the 

oods, if he has not paid for them in cash, he sells them ata 
3 rate than if he had paid cash; and he charges a higher 
rate for credit than for cash. Why, when you reduce the system 
of credit and bring it down to its last analysis, it is simply an 
enormous burden upon the people of this country. That is what 
it means. 

I do not wonder that the wealthy of this country that can com- 
mand credit are anxious that they shall issue theircreditagainst 
money. It is in order that their credit may draw interest the 
same as money itself. There is the secret of it, and that is the 
animus of those gentlemen who are apposed to the restoration of 
silver asa money in this country. Isay that we should have 
more money in circulation and less credit. I do not mean to say 
that it does away with credit altogether. Of course that can 
not be done. It is a necessary thing, I suppose. 

Some men, by misfortune or otherwise, will not have a propor- 
tional share, no matter how much money goes into circulation; 
and they must have credit; but they would have means of pay- 
ment that they have not now. There would not be that neces- 
sity for credit. If we had more money and less credit as a basis 
for business enterprises we would have less bankruptcies and less 
panics; for you scarcely ever hear of financial panics without 
money pressure. 

When pay day comes it is whispered around; with a breath of 
su ion it is told that a certain bank in Boston, New Vork, or 
St. Louis is not as Cesar would have his wife— above suspicion.” 
The bank is investigated; the truth is found out that it has ex- 
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tended its credit, in order to obtain enormous interest on credit, 


beyond the safety point, so to speak; and when t is de- 
manded the money is not there. The bank , and this one 
bank becomes the nest, I may say, of contagion that spreads itself 
everywhere. Some other bank connected with it fails and ceases 
to pay. Your money is locked up in the bank vaults or in the 
pockets of those who have it. Credit is gone. 

It is not money. You realize it is not money, and what is the 
result? The result is that the gentlemen who have money in 
the bank vaults have absolute power over the prosperity of the 
poopie of this nation. They charge ahigh rate of interest. The 
creditors demanding their pay from their debtors, but the debtor 
can get no money. It is locked up, and as for him, he is forced 
into the bankruptcy court, the sheriff’s execution tells the tale, 
and his property is confiscated. 

That is credit, and that is the effect of credit. And credit is 
the effect of constriction of the volume of money always. It is 
instituted for that purpose, to economize something—to econo- 
mize that which isscarce,and can not be had without great cost. 
It was instituted, stripped of all its refinements, because money 
is scarce, and the scarcer you make money and the greater the 
limit on the volume of money the higher is the proportionate 
cost price of credit. Well, now, the idea, that the vast business 
interestsof tis people and of thiscountry must depend upon the 
credit that wealth loans or apon the wealthy of this country for 
money and for our prosperity 

Now, Mr. Speaker, on the question of silver, L do not know that 
I can do better than to have the report of the minority read, as 
prenian by it. Lask the Clerk to read the portion marked, and 

ear what calamity they state will come to this country if we 
have more money. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


With this burdensome stock of silver cumbering the treasuries of Europe, 


it is claimed by free-coinage advocates that none of it will be unloaded upon 
our open mints. Yet itis famiiiar to all Euro financiers that most of 
the nations of Europe are anxious to secure more gold and to hold less silver. 


At nt there is not a mint in Europe which is o to the free c e 
ver, and the actual coinage is sọ small as hardy 40. constitute an ele- 
ment in the consumption of the annual silver product. Nofurtherargument 
needed as to the temper of Europe toward silver than the fact that not one 
of its nations is willing to add to its present stock of this metal. 
In point of fact, as the slightest acquaintance with the monetary history of 
Europe since 1867 will show, all the nations of Europe entertained at that 
time a desire to adopt the le gold standard, and the rts of the French 


commissioners from 1867 to 1870 indicat d clearly that it was during that 
time the settled policy of France to place herself upon the singile gold stand- 
ard. Germany forestalled the action of France drove, by her policy, the 


to close their open mints reared the co’ e of silver. 
The closing of these mints was clearly an indication that these countries 
yona uos run the risk of losing their gold and becoming silver-standard 
countries. 

It is well known that Austria-Hungary has already adopted the policy of 
n payments upon the single gold standard, and is now in the 
money markets of Germany and England attempting to obtain gold for this 

uurpose. Indeed, no one with any knowledge of the monetary conditions of 
Bepo can doubt that at the present time every one of the European coun- 
tries would eagerly exchange a great part of their silver coin for gold coin, 
even at a large loss from the coinage value of the silver. 

It is well known that Germany did not complete its substitution of gold for 
silver owing to the rapid decline in the price of silver, and that more than 
$100,000,(90 in old thalers arestill unredeemed by the Government. It is known 
that the Bank of France has in its vaults at least 5250. 000. 000 in silver 5-franc 
le refuse to take into the circulation of that country. 


The free-coinage 
of re bullion or the annual product of the mines, but it involves 
dable action by every nation in continental Europe to dispose of its silver 
exchange for gold when any market shall offer such exchange 
France alone has $700,000,0000f slivercoin. This country has à stock of gold 
of about the same amount. The wildness and audacity of the free-coinage 
scheme becomes 8 when we consider the results. If the Bank of 
France alone should determine, as she would without hesitation, to send her 
ag be supply of silver to this country and exchange it for gold, what would 
be the result? 


Mr. BLAND. I will ask the Clerk to suspend reading there, 
and I will read a portion of that myself. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we are told by those who submit this re- 

rt that France, Germany, and England, and the states of 

estern Europe long ago had determined to come to the gold 
standard; that they are carrying out that process now, and that 
Austriais making efforts to procure one hundred millions of gold, 
and there is no supply of gold except the United States, and 
yet the report goes on to say: 


The $120,000,000 of gold in our Government Treasury would be ex- 
hausted, and our greenbacks be left without any reserve for redemption; 
every dollar of gold in circulation would be hoarded by the people and by 
bankers to await the result of this tremendous monetary experiment. Not 
a person or bank would pay out a gold dollar when the best financial authori- 
ties assured them that in a few days or a few weeks the premium upon that 
dollar would exceed the accumulated interest of years which would come 
from any other investment. 

With what gold would our Government then meet the silver bullion of 
3 men yona be crate here 8 8 ee gold at the gres dn 2 Bad 

? Even o law confers u ecretary of the Treasury au! 
to borrow gold for such a — — any Secretary who should exercise taia 


right, to meet the hundreds of millions which France alone might demand, 
would be driven from his place an indignant e. There can be no 
doubt that the only alternative which our Government would have, would 
be the refusal to pay gold. and the payment of creditors insilvercoin. With 
this act the sca na of the silver standard is complete and we stand upon 
the monetary plane of India and China. . 


Now, Mr. Speaker, see the absurdity of thisreport itself. The 
gentleman who drew that report is an able gentleman, and he 
only presents what is presented by the ablest gentleman on that 
side of the question, an inconsistency such as that. That is to 
say, that $700,000,000 of silver coin in France which is there to- 
day as money, a circulating legal tender for every debt, public and 
private, at a par with gold, will be sant here to exchange for our 
gold; and in the next breath he says that every holder of gold, 
and every bank in this 1 | will hoard its gold up immedi- 
ately, just to keep these Frenchmen from getting it. They sa; 
that if the Secretary of the Treasury pele out one hundred mil - 
lions held there he would be impeached, and he ought to be. 


‘How, then, is the Frenchman going to get his gold? 


Mr. Speaker, it is such arguments as these, fallacious, evidently 
so, that are held up here to frighten the American le upon 
this question. Under this bill, suppose the French Government 
should call in all of its six or seven hundred millions of silver at a 
par with gold and a legal tender where it is? The minority re- 
port says that the people there do not take it. Infact, it is like 
gold, it is held as security for bank notes, and besides there is 
about four or five hundred millionsof itin circulation. The peo- 
ple carry it around in their sacks and use it as money. 

Now, suppose, I say, that they bring their silver to our mints, 
will they wait for its coinage? If they do, they will have it in 
the form of coin in dollars that are worth 3 cents less here than 
the silver is worth where it was brought from. Can they take 
that silver dollar and compel any banker or private individual 
to swapa gold dollarfor it? Certainly not. they take it to 
the Federal Treasury and demand gold for it? Certainly not. 
But suppose the Frenchman gets coin for it, not waiting for his 
silver to becoined, can he take it to any banker and demand gold 
for it? The minority report says he can notdo that because the 
gold will be locked up; the report says he can not do that because 
the Secretary of the Treasury would be impeached if he under- 
took to pay out the gold. 

Then where does the Frenchman get his gold? He gets no 
gold. It is redeemable in the very coin made from his bullion, 
and he has lost 3 cents on the dollar by bringing it here, the 
difference between the ratio of 15} to 1 and the ratio of 16 to 1. 
Besides that, he has lost on the abrasion and wear of the metal, 
he has lost the cost of transportation; he has lost not less than 5 
cents on the dollar in order to exchange his silver for a dollar 
that is, after he gets it, Rose its a silver dollar, no gold in 
it. Whatdoes he do with it? He must either take it k to 
where it is worth more than it is here or put it out at interest. 

Now, there is the difficulty. The moment that silver has the 
right to come to our mints and be coined into interest-bearing 
money, it is on a par with gold. That is all there is in it; and, 
argue it as you may, present it as you please, this whole fight is 
between capital that demands interest on credit and the people 
who demand money instead of interest. [Applause.] 

The foreigner brings his silver here and coins it into interest- 
bearing cola notes and lends the money to our people; and God 
knows there are enough of them who need it even if the whole 
700,000,000 should come. But nobody supposes for a moment 
that any such thing could occur. It is ubsurd, absolutely so. 
The minority report shows it to be absurd, 

Why, Mr. Speaker, this report tells us that the European na- 
tions intend to go to the gold standard and are preparing for it to- 
day, and have been preparing for it during the last twenty years; 
and yet so inconsistent is report that it winds up with a 
proposition that this Government shall ask those nations to do 
what? Toenterintoaninternational agreement torestore silver, 
when, according to the report, they have already issued a de- 
cree against it. No, sir; if that report were true, and if all the 
calamities predicted in it to flow to the people of this country 
from the restoration of silver could reasonably be anticipated— 
if I believed that, I would not want to tampor with this question. 
Silver should go to the demonetizing melting pot; but, mind you, 
when that occurs, gold will sooner or later go with it. 

I donot know but that those people on the other side of the ocean 
are aiming to go to the gold standard on account of the action 
of this Government. Wehaveinvited them to do it. Theaction 
of the Government of the United States upon this question has 
been an invitation to the world to demonetize silver. We began 
it in 1873, and in all our efforts to restore silver in this country 
we haye been defeated by the same tactics, by limitations, by 

rovisions, by throwing a tub to the whale in the Senate. In 
878, when the free-coinage bill passed this House by over a two- 
thirds maoy of the Representatives of the American people 
here assembled, it went to the Senate and there this same ides 
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of an international agreement was injected into the question. 
Those conferences met, and we know the result. 

The next bill passed provided for the purchase of $4,500,000 
worth of bullion, and the friends of the measure p ed to 
the world that that legislation was in the interest of silver, that 
in course of time it would put silver at par. I opposed that bill 
on this floor and said at the time that gentlemen were deceiving 
themselves and deceiving the country; that silver could not be 

ut at par in any such manner as that, and that the effect of the 
aw was simply to make a commodity of silver and even to limit 
the use of that commodity. The law of 1878 compelled the coin- 
age and the use of the silver dollar. 

The law of the last Congress, July 4, 1890, provided for the pur- 
chase of silver at its market rate measured in gold, and for the 
use of the bullion for what pu ? As mere dead capital in 
the Treasury, which might as well be at the bottom of the Po- 
tomace The notes being gold notes only under the Treasury ad- 
ministration. Talk about that being in the interest of silver! 
A provision was putin the bill that the money might be re- 
deemed in silver dollars, and that so many should be coined 
($30,000,000) for that pu e, but you will find another provision 
that was put in the bill for a different purpose and, provided it 
was the policy of this Government to keep the metals at par, in 
order to do that the Secretary of the Treasury was required to 
redeem the notes in his discretion, and the Secretary of the 
Treasury advertised all over the country that those notes are 
gold notes and redeemable in gold and will be redeemable in 
gold even if he has to sell bonds for that purpose. 

This fact in itself isa warning to the world that we propose 
to continue silver demonetization, a warning that other nations 
construe to mean a greater demand for gold; hence they are bid- 
ding for gold against our bids for that metal. This puts gold up 
and silver down. Our last estate is worse than the law of 1878, 
unless we coin the silver bullion and redeem with silver dollars. 

Now, as long as there is in the world surplus silver which finds 
no access to the mints to be converted into interest-bearing money, 
it is depreciated in proportion to the time you must calculate 
when it can bə converted into money, necessarily so. Then, Mr. 
Speaker, are we to be frightened here by the action of other na- 
tions? Are we to be told that because they are demonetizing 
silver and intend to go to the gold standard, we must follow suit? 
Is that the position of gentlemen on this floor—that our financial 
syst2m must be regulated, not by our own ideas of justice to our 
ova propie and the people of the world, but by other nations ab- 
solutely”? 

If ronda is anything in this minority report it teaches us that 
if we want silver restored as money of the world, if we expect to 
maintain it as money in this country, this Government must take 
some actionand that speedily in thatdirection. Instead of bein 
an argument against the free and unlimited coinage of silver aad 
giving that metal monetary functions that report is an argu- 
ment for silver. We must either give silver free coinage or we 
must abandon it outright and forever. There is no question 
about that, and gentlemen must recognize this in vo for or 
against the pending bill. If this Government, backed by its 65, 
000,000 of American people, with their vast resources developed 
and yet to be Sorina: and with this insatiable demand for 
money, decides to restore silver toa parity with gold, silver 
will go where it always has been as one of the money metals of 
the world—at a par with gold. 

Even the little Government of France maintained the parity 
of the two metals at 154 to 1 for about seventy years; and until the 
very ay that she suspended or limited the coinage of silver, sil- 
ver bullion was at a par with gold bullion everywhere. The 
moment the French mint puta limitation upon the coin of 
silver, that moment it began to fall, and not till then. There 
was, it is true, a slight depreciation before, but it was so slight 
as to hardly occasion notice. Mr. Cernuschi, one of the ablest 
French writers upon monsy, gave his testimony on this question 
before the Silver Commission of 1876. In response to a direct 
question put by myself he stated that Francs made a great mis- 
take when she suspended or limited the coinage of silver. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

r. LANHAM. L ask unanimous consent thatthe gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] be permitted to continue his remarks 
without limit. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND] be permitted to finish his remarks. Is there objection? 
The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLAND. I thank the gentleman from Texas and the 
House for this courtesy. As I was saying, Cernuschi said it was 
a great mistake on the part of the French Government to limit 
the coinage of silver or to take any notice of its demonetization 
by Germany; that if France had continued to coin silver freely, 
a part of the gold coin would have flowed from the French to the 


German mint, and a partof the silver coin from the German mint 
to the French mint; that thus the two metals would have re- 
mained at a parity, and neither country would have been hurt. 
And so it would have been; there is no doubt about it. 

Compare France, with her 35, 000, 000 of ple and a territory 
not so large as that of the State of my friend [Mr. LANHAM] 
who has justdone me the courtesy to have my time extended— 
compare France with the mighty empire of the American people, 
and then tell me whether this great Government can not do to- 
day what France could have done then. Other governments are 
looking upon our legislation with suspicion; they have aright 
to say that the American Government is preparing—for what? 
For a total demonstization and rejection of silver. We are pre- 
paring for it; the opponents of this bill are preparing for it. 

The slogan has gone forth everywhere in their press. The 
exigency has arisen when the gold party in this country is de- 
manding the re of the law of July 4, 1890. They are right 
from their standpoint; I do not dispute that. If I believed, as 
they believe, that the restoration of silver would bring the dire 
calamities which they predict for this country, I would myself de- 
mand the repeal of that legislation. 

The governments of the Old World know that the wealth and 
power of the bankers and financiers of this country are being ex- 
erted with a determination to demonetize silver absolutely and un- 
conditionally atthe American mints; and they are making prep- 
arations for that condition of things. Weare driving them toit. 
But the moment this great Government opens its mints to the 
unlimited coinage of silver, those foreign governments will take 
a aan attitude on this question; self-interest will require them 
odo so. 

Lombard street and Wall street are twin brothers; London 
and New York are the negotiators of the wealth of the Old 
World and the New; and the large holdings of securities there 
and here will, if silver be restored, depend upon the absolute 
parity of the two metals. Thus the financial interest of Europe 
will be your interest and mine. To-day the reverse is the case. 
The passage of this bill will bring us all in favor of the restora- 
tion of silver—rich and poor, creditor and debtor alike. 

But I was about to say, Mr. Speaker, how impossible it would 
be for any nation of the Old World now having silver in circula- 
tion at a par with gold, the silver money invested and drawing 
its modicum of interest like gold, to talk about brioging silyer 
here in exchange for gold when they can not get a dollar of gold. 

What will occur then? More likely the result wiil be—and I 
make the prediction, and it is borne out by reason—that the 
restoration of silver here means its restoration everywhere 
throughout the world; confidence everywhere is restored in sil- 
ver as money, and all the nations of the world will seek it as in- 
satiably as gold is sought. But suppose not? Suppose that this 
does not result, and that the predictions of those 55 5 have looked 
upon silver with a hostile eye are verified? Suppose they bring 
their silver here as predicted? They can make nothing by bring- 
ing itover here. We will utilize the surplus product of our 
mines to the extent of seventy-five or one hundred millions of 
dollars a year. That will go into the channels of circulation. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, Mr. Secretary Windom made a report to 
the last Congress in which he estimated, under his unlimited 
bullion purchase bill, that we would receive about $51,000,000.an- 
nually. I will not take up the time of the House now to read it, 
but I will print extracts from it with my remarks. In that re- 
poi he goes over the markets of the world and the use of silver 

the arts in the various nations of Europe, and comes to the 
conclusion that on an unlimited purchase of silver we would get 
about $51,000,000 at the bullion value. At its coinage value no 
doubt we would get more; how much, it is probably difficult to 
say, but possibly as much as seventy-five or a hundred millions 
of dollars. 

Mr. BARTINE. Will the gentleman from Missouri yield for 
an interruption? 

Mr. BLAND. Certainly. 

Mr. BARTINE. The Secretary was dealing then with the 
coinage value when he gave the figures at $51,000,000. 

Mr. BLAND. Now, Mr. Speaker, it is claimed by some that 
the bill of the last Congress, the bill of July 4, 1890, would put as 
much money in circulation as this bill. Why? Because that bill 
puts in circulation from forty-eight to fifty millions of silver an- 
nually, and we claim that this bill can not putin circulation over 
seventy-five millions or a hundred millions at the outside. But 
what is the difference? It is that that bill did not put silver in 
circulation at all. Thatis thedifference. It put gold instead of 
silver in circulation; that is to say, it put gold notes in circula- 
tion, redeemable in gold, and fixed us on a gold standard or a 
eredit standard of gold, and gold was the only thing with which 
the credit was solvable in. 

Now, when you have legal-tender primary money, that in itself 
is a standard by which credit is to be measured that comes in 
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tition with gold; it simply puts a prop under yourcredit 
dition to the gold, and you have the silver of the world to 
draw on to do it. Not only is this true, but we have more money 
in circulation by the additional volume of silver which is coined 
and which does aray with the necessity for credits. 

Suppose, sir, and I do not know but it is a supposable case, for 
we are told of very strained relationsexisting to-day between the 
United States and the Government of Great Britain—sup that 
a conflict should arise, and God forbid that any conflict ever 
should arise between this country and that or any other country 
on earth; it would be acrime, it seems to me, against mankind; 
but ambitious leaders, and stubborn men in authority, sometimes 
set in conflict the great masses of the people ofone nation against 
another, even contrary to their own will but suppose that a war 
should come with another country in the near future where 
would your gold go? Remember it. 

If you had unlimited coinage of silver here, and we got even 
$100,000,000 annually—which is a basis on which youcan issue 
three or four dollars to one in paper, and keep it at par—with 
your gold and silver in that way, issuing par money only from 
the national Treasury to carry on a war, there would be no ne- 
cessity for the issuing of bonds payable in gold coin; and let me 
say when that day arises, if it ever does arise, and this Congress 
or any other Congress one the will of the American people, 
you will not have any gold bonds sold to carry onthe war. You 
will have no more of the gold redemption of greenbacks, with 
your gold 50 or 60 cents above par converting the greenbacks into 

old bonds at high rates of interest, payable in gold coin, and 

from taxation. You will find legal-tender notes issued and 

used instead of bonds if you but restore silver to its proper rank. 
The legal-tender notes can be maintained at par. 

When you demonetize silver in this country gold itsalf is gone, 
and I do not care if the day shall come when silver is demone- 
tized, I do not care how soon gold goes with it, for the money of 
the world is disrupted and metallic money is a thing of the past. 
Both of these metals sines the days of Abraham have been money 
side by side. They live together the world over to-day. They 
are found a. eee in the same deposit, in the same mines and 
matrices, and have been the servants of civilization since civi- 
lization dawned. They are twin brothers, and whenever you 
sever the ligature between them both are dead. 

Mr. S er, I have stated what in my opinion is the great 
benefit to be derived from this bill. It is that it restores abso- 
lutely and confidently and beyond doubt the old power of the 
two metals. They are tied together. It preserves to this coun- 
try the standard of money based upon both metals. If in the 
course of time our gold- begins to go abroad, and silver comes 
here, we still have the same volume of money, though it may be 
in a different metal. 

Mr. Gallatin, in commenting upon that situation and answer- 
ing the arguments in favor of the double or the optional stand- 
ard, properly speaking, stated the conditions upon which it was 
maintained, the theory that underlies the proposition, and that 
is that it might be impossible for any government to fix abso- 
lutely the parity of the two metals; that is to say, to tie them to- 
gether for all time; but that the fact was that if at the ratio fixed 
by the action of some other nations, or any circumstance, gold 
should go above the par of silver, it would go abroad and it would 
go for what it is worth, and people would use silver. Debtors 
would pay in silver; andif the cheaper mony silver, had not lost 
its purchasing power as compared to commodities, that it was the 
most equitable money for that use. They have the right to use 
it in equity and in law; and to-day, after all the demonetization 
of silver in this country and others, silver bullion will buy as 
much of commodities as it would for the last fifty years. 

But it will not when you make money of it, because that will 
raise the value of it. It will probably reduce the value of gold 
10 or 15 per cna’ and increase the value of silver that much, and 
they will meet each other half way. At any rate, unless silver 
or gold has lost its purchasing power, as com’ d to commod- 
ities, let us have the equitable right and the legal right to use 
it; and if gold becomes more valuable than silver, and gold goes; 
or vice versa, if silver becomes more valuable than gold, as it was 
for many years in this country, and silver goes; then if gold has 
not fallen as compared to commodities, let us have the use of it. 
The fact that the pooplo go to using the cheaper metal is in itself 
a power to force it to keep up its value. It makes an increased 
demand for the cheaper metal, that at once brings it up to par 
with the other, and so it is self-regulating. 

Other governments are somewhat interested in the demoneti- 
zation of silver in this country; but I want to read a little ex- 
tract, first, bearing upon the point that I have just dwelt upon, 
and particularly the Gresham law, socalled, as laid down by that 
eminent author, Francis A. Walker: 

This principle— 


com 
in 


That is, the Gresham law— 
is that of two sorts of money circulatin, 


together, the inferior will drive out 
and replace the better. Stated thus 


thout qualification, as it usually is, 
the proposition is not true, It is only when the body of money thus com- 
posed is inexcess that the better part 


gins to yield place and retire from 
circulation. 


When, however, the aggregate amount of the two or more sorts of money 
in circulation becomes excessive, that is ter the community's dis- 
tributive share of the money of the world, the principle of Gresham’s law 
begins at once to operate, acting through the desire of men to pay their debts 
or effect their purchases with the least valuable commodity which will an- 
swer the requirements of exch: is means the heavier coins are 
selected for exportation in payment of debts abroad where only the actual 
weight of fine metal will determine their power in exchange or for consump- 
tion in the arts, industrial or decorative, at home, where the denomination of 
the coin is of equally little account. 

That is a principle laid down under the Gresham law, so called, 
that before gold could leave this country there must be some 
other forms of money to take its place, that it may gradually dis- 
appear as other money is substituted for it. 

hy, 1 tell us that the moment this bill is passed all 
of our gold goes out of circulation and leaves the country, and we 
have a contraction of four or five or six hundred millions of dol- 
lars at once. Well, that is contrary to all monetary theory and 
monetary science. The moment you restore silver, if gold is 
taken from circulation, prices go down in proportion, and that 
necessitates money that comes from abroad to purchase commod- 
ities that are cheaper here on account of contraction of money. 
Everything will be cheap. Europe will come here to purchase 
with gold. Putsilver out at interest, and the man who hoards his 
gold is simply yielding tosilver. His gold is drawing interest 
nolonger. It will lie idle in his vaults. 

Silver will take the channels of circulation and begin to draw 
interest, and the increment on it will go into the coffers of those 
who have it. But where will be your gold? Doing nothing? 
Rusting? Gold will soon begin to say, It is a great deal better 
to wear out than to rust out. Here is silver filling the channels 
of circulation. It is doing all the work that I claimed I only was 
capable of doing, or fit to do.” Gold will begin to seek some in- 
vestment to draw interest, too; and the yellow boy” will soon 
demand that he shall go into circulation and draw interest, and 
be the equal at least of his white brother. 

Why, my friend here wants to pass a bill to issue bonds bear- 
ing gold interest. Why? Because gold has been crowned king 
in this country. It is the money of monarchs, of the monarchs 
of Germany and England. The money of the aristocracy, chosen 
to represent the wealth, and the rich. Silver, they say, ought 
only to be used by poor people and poor nations. Gold is a yrant 
that will not tolerate anything in competition or in dispute of 
its absolute power and sway. It must dominate, or it will not 
have anything to do with your finances. 

It would alone have absolute power over the people of this 
country, and no man can get money unless he makes a gold con- 
tract. But just let silver be madefreeand you will see that you 
would uncrown gold and overthrow that tyrant, and relegate it 
to the level with silver, where it ought to be. You take it and 
put it on the same level with silver and you will have plenty of 
money, and the result is that when money is plentiful prices are 
better and the people are investing everywhere in business en- 
terprises. You may have to pay more interest for pore money, 
but the business is transacted not alone in money, but in labor, 
and the products of labor are measured by money. [Applaus on 
the Democratic side.] 

When you undertake to measure the products of labor and the 
money on tal gate yon will have to pay this interest, though it may 
be higher, it will be cheaper to you. It will cost you less labor 
and less of the products of labor. It would cost you less cotton, 
wheat, corn, and pork, and other commodities. What are we 
doing to-day, Mr. Speaker? We are simply, at the behest of 
London and Wall street, which have absolutely demonetized sil- 
ver, asked to demonetize cotton, wheat, and the products of labor, 
and the products that labor earn, in order to make cheap food fer 
the English, in order to make cheap food for those who hold 
fixed incomes, derived from the labor of this country. I do not 
wonder that the ple of England, or of the old nations who 
buy our breadstuffs and cotton, should demand that gold shall 
be the only measure, and that they shall demonetize silver, be- 
cause every dollar of fixed income may buy one bushel of wheat, 
when it ought really to take $2 to buy one bushel. 

Speaking for myself and the constituency which I have tie 
honor to represent, who are a debtor constituency, I want to see 
their labors and their products of labor monetized by insuring 
better prices for them. x 

Let us stand here without regard to party exigency or party 
appeals, but looking beyond these, saying to the great mass of 
the American people, and looking them in the faca and to what 
is in their hearts. Appeal from these halls to the mass of Ameri- 
can people upon this subject.” 


It is a question, Mr. Speaker, that will not down, because it is a 


question in which the hearts of the American people are wrapped 
` up. They understand full well that this Government collects, as 
it does, four or five hundred million dollars annually, even to pay 
the Federal expenditures, to say no of the enormous strain 
of $20,000,000,000 corporate and private debts, the increment and 
burden of which must be met by labor and products of labor con- 
stantly f. in price. Gold is enslaving the producing classes. 
Let silver aid in set them free from the tyranny of gold. 
They want a dollar that will not confiscate their labor, but will 
leave them a little 3 And with these views of this ques- 
tion, Mr. Speaker, I ap to the tlemen of this House to 
by. aside every idea of party expediency, every idea but that 
which is right and just, and cast their vote according to the dic- 
tate of their own consciences and the pedges that have been 
made to the great productive massesof country. If they do 
that this bill is safe, and this cause is won. [Loud applauseon 
the Democratic side.] 
ADDENDA. 
[Laws of the United States relating to loans and the currency, page 238.] 
ne a eats eS 
as 
epog to eei rr said iint when the 


k. a 
procured for the ee 

F Ot, ont or which those w. o bring bul- 
lion to the t may be paid the value V 
has been í shall ee 
on moneys so ad ; and that the Secretary of the Treasury 
may at any time withdraw the said Ppt OT Any part thereof, or may, at 
his discretion, allow the coins formed atthe Mint to be given for their equiv- 

alent in other money. 


Secretary Windom’s report for 1889, page 82, has the following: 
From the above figures the annual product and consumption of silver may 
be stated approximately as follows: 
Annual product (coining value -rre iines minane $142, 000, 000 


. .. 


Coinage of full legal-tender silver by Austria and Japan (aver- 
age 


for subsidiary coinages of Europe and South Amer- 
ica and colonial coinages 

Amount annually exported to China, Asia, and Africa (other 
than used in Indian colnage . 

of Mexican dollars, not melted 

Amount 88 arts and manufactures (estimate) 


$51,000,000 (coining) value, co to 
( ng ue, py ny 807 


(80.96), 500. 
000,000 will purchase 4,166,666 fine ounces, 
or for the year 50, 
the estimated surplus. 
There is in fact no known accumulation of silver bullion an; 
of her stock of mel 


here in the 
silver coins, 
ins, ago 


it became necessary 

is Sangeet that the ail 1 
ere is no T e silver ucto t 
8 need ATO OAE TADA, onless tiew-atepe DO LAENA for GADI. 
ee ‘or this improbable contingency ample safeguards can be pro- 


Nor need there be serious apprehension that considerable part of 
the stock of silver . of Europe would be shipped to the United States for 


de t for notes. 
ere is much less reason for shi coin to this country than bullion, 
for while the leading nations of Europe havediscontinued the coinage of full 
-tender silver pieces, 988 provided by law for maintaining their 
ver coins u x 
8 15 and the states of the 
nos of silver coin except subsidiary coins, 
the nominal value of which is far in excess of the bullion val 
has in circulation abow lä 


ayar since the sales of bullion arising 
873 were discontinued. It is safe to say there is no stock of silver coin in 


ess ses. 
Union, and Spain, which has a similar mone 
system, are the only countries in rere which have any large stock of sil- 
ver coins, and the commercial necessities of these countries are such that 
they could not afford, without serious financial distress, to withdraw from 
circulation silver coins which are at par with their gold coins, to deposit 
them at our mints for payment of the bullion value in notes, 


I take from the Bankers’ Magazine of August, 1873, a little ex- 


tract. It says: 

In 1 silver f 
1 ce 2100. 000 000) was raised, and Ernest Seyd, of 5 
sent to this country with this fund, as the agent of foreign bondholders, to 
Hct the same object. 

The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 3 55 9, 1872, contains the 
report of a bill presented to the House by Mr. Hooper of Massa- 
chusetts, the chairman of the Committee on Coinage, in which 
the following language occurs as coming from Mr. Hooper’s own 
lips, and refers to the act which was paros dropping the silver 
dollar from our coi laws, when it had been recognized as the 
unit of value since 1789: 


The bill was prepared two years ago and has been submitted to careful 
and deliberate examination. It has the approval of nearly all the mint ex- 


world. Germany lo 


rts of the country and the sanction of the Secre of the 

oy ag egies be Rang hed writer and b is now here 

and has given great attention to the subject of mints and coinage, after ex- 
the first of this bill, made various sensible suggestions W. 

the committee and embodied in the bill. the committee take 
no credit to th ves for the original pre tion of this bill, they have 
given it the most careful consideration have no hesitation in — 
mously its passage as necessaryand expedient, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WILLIAMS]. 

Mr. TA R of Illinois. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what p does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. Id to explain that the major- 
ity side of the minority of the committee desire me to open the 
discussion for the only party that is opposed to this measure; and 
I think I am entitled to recognition. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman that 
the substitute and the views of the minority is offered by the 
gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks that the gentleman from 
Illinois will find that the practice in the House has been that 
the Chair should always first recognize a member reporting the 


measure. 
Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. Ves, sir. 
The SPEAKER. As stated in the Digest: 


In terms it may be said that it is a well settled parliamentary 
principle th recognition, when 


that the member entitled to several claim 


fioor ona pending proposi! is the ‘mover, or introducer," 
the reporter of the measure Grit be reported) from a committee. 5 

The Chair understands, under the practice of the House, that 
the gentleman first entitled to recognition is the gentleman re- 

rting the bill from the committee, on behalf of the majority. 

e Chair also understands the gentleman next entitled to 
recognition is the gentleman reporting the substitute on behalf 
of the minority; and the next 8 is the gentleman from 
Massachusetts; and the Chair recognized him. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. I will say that that was not the or- 
der of the discussion in the last House. The minority report was 
made by one gentleman, and the discussion was opened by the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not understand what the 
order was in the last session; perhaps it was in pursuance of an 
understan 8 z 

Mr. TA R of Illinois. There was no understanding. 

The SPEAKER. The practice has been that first the gentle- 
man reporting the measure should be ized, and then the 
gentleman reporting the viewsof the minority. The gentleman 
has offered a substitute, which is attached to the report; and the 
Chair has i the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. I stand here as the representative 
of the majority of that minority, who desired meto open the dis- 


cussion. 

The SPEAKER. The tleman from Massachusetts repre- 
sents the whole minority, he submitted their views. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. Very good. 

The SPEAKER. That is, the Chair understood it that way. 
The minority authorizes him to present their views, and he does 
that in the form of a substitute. Therefore, the Chair thinks he 
ought to be entitled to address the House; and the Chair has 
recognized the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker 8 

oes the 


The SPEAKER. For what p gentleman rise? 


Mr. BOUTELLE, Iwas about to ask the Speaker if, in rec- 
ognizing the gentleman from Massachusetts . WILLIAMS], 
he purposes to recognize him as controlling the time on either 


side? 
og SPEAKER. Oh, no. There is no agreement of that 


ind. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I suggest that that would hardly be fair to 
this side of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will, of course, recognize that 
side of the House. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I wish tosay that my inquiry was not based 
upon any distrust of the fairness of the Speaker. I simply wish 
to abrogate any recognition of the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WILLIAMS] as representing the majority side of the anti- 
silver portion of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will recognize the gentleman's 


side, of course. 

Mr. COMPTON. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COMPTON. Atwhatstage of this proceeding are amend- 
ments in order? 

The SPEAKER. Any gentleman having the floor in his own 
right can offer an amendment at any time under the rule. 

r. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, in order that some of my as- 

sociates may have an opportunity to speak upon this question I 
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shall occupy only one-half of the hour to which I am entitled, 
and Ishall be grateful to the Speaker if he will kindly remind 
me when I have consumed thirty minutes of my time. 

In opening the debate in support of the minority report of the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, I trust that I 
shall truly represent the people of this country who are in ac- 
cord with me in my views upon this great question. I trust that 
I shall be able to represent, not only the minority ofthe minority 
of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, but the 
majority as well. 

. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, I would suggest to the gen- 
tleman that he has not been commissioned or requested to do 
an ol the kind. He has no authority to do it. ughter.] 

r. O'NEILL of Missouri. Is he [Mr. BOUTELLE] a member 
of that committee? [Laughter.] 

. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker, I am not 
acting by request. Iam acting in behalf of the minority of the 
committee, and I am acting in behalf of the cause I represent, 
which, so far as I know, knows no Y, but is a mere question 
ot patriotism upon both sides. The man who now draws the 

line upon the merits of this question does not represent 
is cause. He represents himself or his party, but he does not 
represent the true interests of the great American Common- 


wealth. 

Mr. Speaker, I recognize the fact that in opening the debate 
upon this side of the question I am l a people which 
has already known the evils of depreciated money. ose evils 
were forced upon the people in time of national trouble and 
peril, and at the first brea g moment after our money had be- 
come depreciated it became the will and effort of the American 

ple to rescue its credit in the markets of the world, to rescue 
ts own people from the evils of depreciated money, and it delib- 
erately undertook to appreciate its standard of value. 

It undertook to lift the value of the dollar up to the value of the 
best dollar in the world. I recall that I represent now a party, 
‘or, if you please, I speak out of a party, which, during the period 
of resumption, in its platforms and in legislation never faltered 
in its determination to assist in securing the resumption of specie 

ment. 
Tr. SIMPSON. What party was that? 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. That was the Democratic 


Mr. SIMPSON. I simply wanted to know. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. Now, Mr. Speaker, polities 
should not be allowed in the discussion of this question at this 
time, and I make no distinction of party, perhaps, when I say that 
I am aware that the judgment of individual members upon this 
question may have been forestalled by local action. Many men 
upon this floor feel obliged to vote for the free coinage of silver 
though they do not believe in it, because their constituencies 
have instructed them. 

I have but one word to say upon that point, and it is this: That 
this is a national question; that considerations which now weigh 
here in the judgment of men do not weigh in local conventions 
and local communities; that in different sections feelings may 
prevail which ough: not to influence men here in this national 
assemblage. Weall know that in local meetings sectional feel- 
ings may be expressed, and that even measures which are ad- 
mitted to be nationally disastrous may be assented to because of 
the feelings of particular localities. But, Mr. Speaker, when 
men come here and take into their hands the destiny of the 
monetary system of this greatest nation of the world, I submit 
that they must, in their judgments, go peona the narrow pur- 
lieus of their Congressional districts and be accountable to the 
popis of this country, North, South, East, and West, alone. 

The fundamental error, it seems to me. with which the free- 
coinage advocates start out is, that quantity of money is essen- 
tially more important than quality of money, and that money 
itself is of prime importance as compared with credit. These 
errors are one and the same in substance. Never was a better 
illustration given of the true inwardness of the question of the 
appreciated, the overvalued standard, if you please, than upon 

e floor of this House only a day or two ago from the lips of 
the gentleman from Arizona. The remarks of that gentleman 
[Mr. SMITH of Arizona] and his efforts upon this floor are in 
themselves a debate upon this question. 

The gentleman brought in a bill for the refunding of the debt 
of Arizona, and asked to have inserted in it a provision that the 
bonds and their interest should be paid in gold. Objection wa; 
made by the gentleman from Georgia[Mr. LIVINGSTON] that that 
would establish a precedent, and the gentleman from Arizona 
answered, I have tried to float this debt at a reasonable rate of 
interest, but I am satisfied that without that provision in the bill 
it can not be done at less than from 7 to 10 per cent. With this 
provision I believe the bonds can be floated at 5 per cent.“ And 
when the gentleman from Georgia insisted that this would be a 


national precedent which he did not care to indorse, the gentle- 
man from Arizona responded, ‘‘It is not a question of indorse- 
ment; it is a question of floating our bonds at the cheapest in- 
terest we can get. It is a question of saving the people of my 
Territory $75,000 a year in interest.” 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Will the gentleman permit me to 
interrupt him there? X 
Mr. S. 

planation. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. All right. I only wanted to ex- 
plain, but I will ask a question, 

Mr. WILLIAMS. My time is limited. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Iwill not detain the gentleman long. 
My question is this: Did not the condition which forced that ex- 
pression from me result from the legislation enacted against 
silver? [Cries of That's it!“ Now you've got it!“ 

. WILLIAMS. Mr. Speaker, when I answer that question 
I explain this whole silver question. I am debating the very 
question which the gentleman asks. But let me ask the gentle- 
man how it is that this tyrant, the creditor, is willing to lend the 
gentleman from Arizona his money, if he can be secure in pay- 
ment of his principal and interest, at 2 per cent less a year 
he would lend it if he had to take the risk of a fluctuating and 
uncertain standard? 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Because they have made that con- 
dition of difference by the legislation itself. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. They have made the difference! They!” 
Think you, Mr. Speaker, that the capital of this country is an 
or, d 5 g 

r. LIVINGSTON. That is just what it is. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. ‘“They ”—whoare “ they?” 
The gentleman from Arizona has every dollar of the world at 
disposal if he has satisfactory security to give, and when he goes 
to any owner of money and says to him, I want this loan,” the 
owner of that money answers him: Sir, the money is mine. 
Secure me a stan of ent, and I will let you have it at 2 
per cent less a year than I can possibly accept if I am to take the 
risk of having my money returned to me at a depreciation of 30 
or 40 per cent.” 

Mr. Speaker, that is the fundamental proposition with which 
I would approach the West and the South. Think you, gentle- 
men, that by legislation you can turn the channels of credit into 
your sections? Never. You turn it away every time you do 
anything to imperil the standard of payment. The creditor has 
a right, in law and in morals, to havehis money returned to him, 
and when you imperil the standard of his payment you simply 
give him notice that he shall not loan you money. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Lord knows we donot want the standard 
in rg hands of an enemy any longer. We will take our chances 
on it. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. Now, Mr. Speaker, I have 
been diverted by the question of the gentleman from Arizona from 
the line of my argument. This objection of the ‘appreciating 
standard ” is one which is much overestimated. I will not pre- 
tend to decide whether gold has appreciated in value or not. 
There are differences of opinion upon that question. But the 
factthat prices have fallen is not, I tfully submit, any proof 
that gold hasrisen. These gentlemen leave out of consideration 
the tremendous expansion of industry in the last quarter or half 
century. They leave out the facilities of exchange—the bank, the 
clearing-house, the telegraph, the postal order; they leave out the 
opening up of enormous territory and the increase of population; 
and they leave out labor-saving machinery and other inventions 
of the time, when they consider the problem of the fall in prices. 
Admitting the claim, the question comes whether an appreciating 
standard is not better than a fluctuating standard. An apprecia- 
ting standard is certainly better than a constantly falling stand- 
ard—better for the — E 

Mr. Speaker, there are two fundamental mts on the 
other side—arguments which have the most effect in the minds 
ofmen. The first is that we had the free coinage of silver be- 
fore 1873, and that there can be no danger now in restoring a 
law which operated without loss tothis country. That is one of 
the arguments. In the minority report I have attempted to point 
out that the conditions since that time have absolutely changed; 
the monetary conditions of the world have entirely changed, and 
they are beyond our control. 

The gentleman from Missouri asks, ‘‘Are we tohave our mone- 
tary system regulated by the rest of the world?” I answer him 
that the monetary system of commerce is the affair of the world, 
and that we can not settle it alone; that when he undertakes to 
do it the world will have its ‘‘own sweet will” with his American 
system, and we shall be thrown out of the commercial and mon- 
etary problems of the world. 

The gentleman has adverted to an inconsistency in the minor- 
ity report. I would like to point out to him that the inconsist- 


I will yield for a question; not for an ex- 
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ency is his fault, not mine. He says that with one breath I say 
we are going on to a silver standard und a depreciated currency, 
and with the next breath I say that silver is going to pour th 
here to be exchanged for gold. I ask the gentleman to take his 
stand, and then I will take mine. I ask him to tell me which of 
those things will result—to tell me whether, in his judgment, 
silver is to remain 5 for gold at the ratio of 16 to 1, 
or whether silver is to own to its market value, and when he 
will take his stand on that, I can discuss the question without 
the alternatives which I was obliged to put into that report. 

I take it, Mr. S er, that the recent thought upon the free- 
coinage side of this question is in favor of the lapsing of our cur- 
rency system into the silver standard. I think it may now be 
taken as practically admitted that the silver standard is what 
we are coming to under this legislation; that it is not probable, 
or even possible, that gold should remain in the currency system 
at a par with silver at the ratio fixed by law. Now, what is the 
silver standard, and what does it mean? When we cut off gold 
and drive it to a premium, where will silver go? It will go toa 
discount. The premium upon gold is the discount upon silver; 
and how is that discount to be measured? 

When the gentleman asks me whether we are to regulate our 
monetary system by the will of the rest of the world, I answer 
him that the rest of the world will fix the depreciation upon sil- 
ver according to the markets of the world, and that our stand- 
ard will then be 70 cents for 81 in very truth. That will be 
the truth. That,Mr.S er, is repudiation; that is the scaling 
down of debts; that is the spectacle of this country going into a 
dishonest settlement of every debt contracted upon our present 
gold basis. Now, it is because the scaling of debts is dishonest 
and unjust that I believe the ple of this country will never 
listen to this proposition. Scaling of debts! Whom does it ben- 
eflt? Very few, very few. Out of our whole population there 
may be some who will by it; there may be some fixed debts 
payable in honor upon the standard of the time when they were 
contracted that will be Areva upon this dishonest standard 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. ill the gentleman allow me to ask a 
question? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. I prefer not; I have only 
ten minutes left. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Itis only a question for information. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. The gentleman will ex- 
cuse me; I have only ten minutes left; and I do not wish to con- 
sume my time in that way. 

The people who will lose by this depreciation arè mainly the 
industrial classes of this country. I assert, Mr. Speaker, that 
the wealth of this country which is loaned is in great part the 
wealth belonging to the industrial classes of this country. If 
any gentleman here is a lawyer from the Northeast;I to com- 
pare experiences with him; I ask him who they are who have 
paoa their money in Western mortgages; whether the great 

vestèd trust estates of Boston are putinto Western mortgages? 

No, sir; the people who have loaned money from the East to 
the West are comparatively poor people; e ple of small 
earnings who wish to speculate perhaps somewhat to get large 
rates of interest. The people who have invested in Western 
mortgages, are, I believe, seven out of ten, people who would be 
seriously injured in their incomesand in their! vng iy the scal- 
ing of the western mortgages from $1 to 70 cents. This is nota 
question between wealth and verty} it is a question between 
honorable industry in one section and honorable industry in the 


th 
I wish to point out in very few words whatsilver money on the 
continent of Europe threatens our monetary system in case of 
free coinagé. I would point out the fact that there is now in 
Germany $100,000,000 in old thalers, which the German Govern- 
ment did not sell in 1879 because the price of silver went down, 
and it is perfectly well known that Germany would like to melt 
all of that hundred millions and sell it where it can find a mar- 
ket. I would call attention to the fact that Roumania has re- 
cently melted five millions of silver coin and sold it in the mar- 
ket at a sacrifice of 25 per cent to get gold. 

I would call attention further to the fact that Austria-Hungary 
is now proposing, and has made it public, to melt up $30,000,000 
out of its total of eighty millions of silver stock, and sell it in the 
market as bullion in order to secure gold. I would point out to 
you that Italy has about sixty millions of silver 5-frane pieces in 
the Bank of France which it would like tosell for gold; that Bel- 
gium has between sixty and seventy millions of dollars in 5-franc 
pieces in circulation in Francs which the press of Belgium has 
already claimed should ba sold as bullion in order that Belgium 
may get on the gold standard. About $500,000,000 worth of sil- 
ver are ready for the market out of the coin systems of Europe. 

Mr. Speaker, are we ready to have that $500,000,000 sent over 
here to be exchanged for the gold which is in our Treasury, 
which is circulating among the people, and which measures the 


daily business of this vast country? What will be the result? 
Does anyone need to be told? One of two things must result. 
Either this Government must issue bonds to buy gold to exchange 
for that silver or our silver dollar will go down, and it will bs no 
Sbon for them to send their silver over here, because the silver 
dollar of this country has descended to its market value. 

But, Mr. S er, there is a remedy which I shall present, un- 
less the gentleman who succeeds me from ths committee wishes 
to present it; and that is a bill providing that the President of 
the United States shall seek an international conferences upon 
this question. That is the true solution of the question. Lagree, 
sir, that it is unfortunate that gold has become the standard coin 
of Europe. Lagree that this country should do everything in its 
power to secure silver again in its proper place in the currency 


systems of the world. 

I will not yield even to the gentleman from Missouri himself 
in the desire to accomplish this great result. I believe that it 
is necessary, just as the gentleman does. But I do not believe 
that because we see the evil, which is the world's evil, this 
country should attempt to do the world’s work alone and the 
people of this country be inflicted with all the disastrous results 
which must flow from it under such circumstances. The nations 
of the world should come together. I believe that they are 
ready to come togather on this great question. 

I believe that the movement of Austria-Hungary at the pres- 
ent time of Italy and Belgium, as well as other Euro na- 
tions, to adopt the gold standard, can be avert d if we meet them 
and invite them to join with us in changing the world’s system 
so far as in them lies. If gold is depreciating the whole worl 
is suffering from it and not the United States alone. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, for this nation to undertake to stem the 
tide of commerce of the world would be as unreasonable as it 
would be if we saw the mercury rising in the thermometer and, 
wishing to stop the heat, should get an elephant to tread on the 
bulb in order to lower the temperature. This proposition is in 
the last degree absurd, that because the evil exists throughout 
the world we should attempt single-handed to do the business of 
the world and to remedy it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RICHARDSON in the chair), 
The gentleman has exhausted thirty minutes of his time. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. I now offer, Mr. Speaker, 
the bill to which I have referred, but will waive the reading of 


it at the present to save time. I offer it as a substitute for the 
pending bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. It will be considered as pending 
The pro substitute is as follows: Strike out all after the 


enacting clause and insert: 


That the President is authorized to invite the governments of such coun- 
tries as he may deem advisable to join the United States in a conference to be 
held at a time and place upon, such conference to be called with a 
view of securing 


Seen e for the enlarged monetary use of silver and for giving 
to that me ld. 


pe three commissioners, attend such conference on behalf of 
nited States, and shall report the doings thereof to the President, who shall 
transmit the same to Congress. Said eo oners shall receive the sum of 
95,000 each and thelr reasonable expenses, including the compensation of a 
secretary and such other assistance as may be necessary, to be approved by 
the Secretary of State. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. I now yield to the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. HARTER]. 

Mr. HART Mr. Speaker: I call the House to witness that 
in the interest of party harmony, I have, so far as personal effort 
is concerned, done all [ could to postpone the consideration of this 
silver bill, believing that by another session public opinion and 
common sense would prevail to such an extent as to render its 

e impossible and its prompt defeat inevitable. These 
efforts have been unavailing, and the responsibility for its present 
untimely discussion rests upon other shoulders. For one, I am 
glad to meet the issue, now that it is before us, happy to confronta 
8 with experience, and a fallacy with the everlasting 
truth. 

To do no injustice to the author of the present bill (known, as 
it now is, as the Bland bill), I took occasion last Thursday to pre- 
sent to him what it seems to me are the claims he makes for his 
measure. 

These are, as he then agreed 

First. That it would greatly increase the circulating money of 
the . f 

Second. That its becoming alaw would not disturb the present 
circulation of gold, silver, and paper, side by side. 

Third. That the measure when put into active operation would 
not draw from all ee of the world, including the United States, 
a larger sum in silver per annum to our mints, or into our Treas- 
ur? than seventy-five millions. f 

Ourth. That it would correct a great crime, namely, the de 
monetization of silver. 
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In what I have to say on the question, I shall at convenient 
points endeavor to dissect and answer the claims made by the 
author of the bill, and if possible, prove beyond question that its 
8 would result in great disappointment to its friends, bring 
untold injury to the whole people, and work irrevocable harm 
to all the great business, financial, and industrial interests of the 
country. 

= QUALITY, NOT QUANTITY OF MONEY. 

Money is to the commerce and the internal trade of a nation 
precisely what scales are to the grocer and the yardstick is to the 
merchant. When used as money it is not wealth, but rather a 
sum drawn from the wealth of the country and rendered for the 
time being nonproductive. You do not measure the wealth of 
the merchant by the number of yardsticks he owns, but by the 
goods upon his counters and shelves, and the accounts and quick 
assets under his control. It is, however, important that the 

ardstick he uses should have 36 inches in it, and be the same 
ength all the year around, so that it may measure accurately 
when he buys and when he sells. 

This is equally true of money. A nation which has too much 
actual money uses it at a loss to itself, and it isa mark of limited 
commercial instinct and moderate business capacity. The hay- 
ing in the Treasury at Washington and in the mints at Phila- 
delphia, New Orleans, and San Francisco, $382,000,000, in the 
shape of silver, which is of no use to anybody, and the value of 
which is steadily falling is little short of a crime when we reflect 
that but for its compulsory purchase by the Government, it would 
have been sold or exchanged for productive property, and em- 

loyed in creating wealth. The periods of greatest prosperity 
fa the history of any nation were not those when the volume of 
money was greatest, but when its value was steadiest. In fact, 
like the yardstick, the measuring quality of money is its greatest 
function everywhere and at all times. 

In highly enlightened nations in which the commercial sense 
has been greatly developed, actual money, gold and silver, are 
but little used. In Great Britain, not over 2 per cent of the busi- 
ness is done with money, and in New York City, not over 1 per 
cent, and in the country at large not over 8 per cent. e, 
therefore, money as an agent of exchange is used in only, let us 
say, eight transactions out of every one hundred, yet as a meas- 
ure of value it is used in all of them. It follows then that steadi- 
ness of value in money is to our people over eleven times as im- 

rtant as that its volume should be great. Stability in value, 

ity in its measuring qualities, are the all-importantthings 
to us, and it is just these which this proposed Bland legislation 
willdestroy. 

Money represents value, and becomes the essence of all instant, 
concurrent, present, business transactions, but its great impor- 
tance as a measure is seen most in deferred contracts, that is, 
business agreements, which are to be fulfilledin thefuture. The 
actual value of money is much less . in a cash transac- 
tion, than when the parties to it agree that its consummation shall 
not take place for years. In a case, for instance, where A lends 
B $1,000, payable in ten years. You see at once it becomes a 
vital matter to A to know that the $1,000 loaned to-day shall 
come back to him in bills or coin, worth $1,000 and not $700. 

On the other hand, it is equally important to B that when the 
time comes for payment he will not be compelled to pay to A a 
sum equivalent to $1,300 instead of the $1,000 he borrowed. The 
necessity, then, for a fixed standard of value is very apparent, as 
the only basis for successful and large commercial activity is the 
safety upon which future contracts can be made. These future 
eontracts are called credits, and they are by far the most im- 
portant element in modern business. We all know that the 
Argentine Republic, with its possible $100 per capita of circula- 
tion, is not a successful, prosperous nation. 

Our own country at the close of the Revolution had any quantit; 
of Continental money, for it took a basketfull of it to buy a bushe 
of corn. History does not speak of that period as one of pros- 
perity. France, along toward the end of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, with such a supply of Assignats, that it took $1,500 to buy a 
pair of boots and to purchase a pound of butter, was at the 
portals of the poorhouse, not at the gate of the palace. Our 
panics of 1837, 1857, and 1873, and the great flurry of 1890, did 
not come at times when money was scarce, but when it was re- 
dundant. 

THE PER CAPITA THEORY. 

The fact of the matter is, that what is called the per capita 
theory of monay Ip extinct, and credit has so usurped the placa of 
money among the advanced nations that the aim and purpose of 
intelligent N now is to maintain the most important 
credit, and let the least important, the volume of money, in a 
measure take care of itself. 

England, with an internal and foreign commerce per capita 
greater than any nation in the world, does the most profitable 
and successful business known, with a per capita of about $18, 


while France uses $44 per capita to do less than one-half the per 
capita business of England. We, although our business is not 
ayung like so large per capita as that of Great Britain, have 
33 per cent more money for each inhabitant, and when aur do- 
mestic and foreign trade is compared, we really have more than 
twice her relative per capita circulation. Think for a moment 
of foreign commerce. 

aney is hardly a factor in it. Tens, hundreds, and even thou- 
sands of millions of trade is done between the nations of the 
earth, and the clearings for it all are made not with cash, but in 
drafts, which are finally adjusted and the balances paid in pounds 
sterling, and often they so nearly equalize themselves the 
world’s trade that no money whatever passes. Remember, too, 
the money of the world’s commerce is the English pound ster- 
ling, which isnot a legal tender in but two or thse nations out- 
side of Great Britain. 

Credit makes oorrenoy much more rapidly than the mints, and 
without waste. When thestandard of value is kept steady and un- 
changeable asa measure, confidence expands, and credit enlarges, 
A great banking-houss can, by acceptances,create the blood which 
nourishes trade in great sums, in millions, faster than the mints 
ean coin. It does not draw gold or silver, nor confine it, and 
therefore supplies the sinews of trade in the cheapest possible 
way. When the transaction is closed, drafts or acceptances are 
retired, and there is no waste. Again, the nation which keeps 
her money on a pany with the best in the world never has too 
little. She can in her need draw, and does command for her use, 
all she needs from the store of the world. She is like a solvent 
merchant who can go to bank and get what money he needs, be- 
cause the banker knows he will be repaid in full. 

England, in 1819, established her money upon a firm basis 
(goldj and never departed from it, altered her standard, or 
tampered with it, and as a result, the world does its business with 
the pound sterling as its universal measure, its unit of value, and 
London has become the capital of the commercial world. And 
yet to-day, when we need foreign markets, when we must expand 
our commerce there are those who would, by the passage of such 
a measure as the Bland bill cause distrust of American money 
and of our commercial stability in every Baad of the world. We 
never needed a poy of stability more than now. 

Keep the standard of our money the gold dollar, and we shall 
draw the commerce of the hemispheres to our shores, and after 
while the trade of the world will be measured and all commercial 
transactions be based upon our dollar, which because of its deci- 
mal character is more convenient than the English pound. If 
we maintain our standard we can never have too much or too 
little money. The ebb and flow of the world’s commerce will 
take care of that, and higher interest will attract it here when 
needed, while low rates will expel it when we need commodities 
more and money less. 

THIS MEASURE WILL CONTRACT AND DEBASE OUR CURRENCY. 

The Bland bill will contract and debase our money. Mr. 
BLAND’s claim that the passage of his bill will make money more 
e is misleading and untrue. If all he claims is admitted 

error is e At present we do not only turn the silver 
product of the American mines into currency, but we are a large 
producer of gold, and we also draw gold from abroad, so that we 
minted in the year ending June 30, 1891, twenty-four millions of 
gold, and this, added to the $54,000,000 supplied through the 

asury purchases ofsilver, gave us an aggregate increase for 
the year of about $78,000,000. 

Since 1873, we have in the eighteen years minted $729,000,000 
in pou, alone, or an average of oyer $40,000,000 per year. Now 
under the Bland bill, this would cease, and free coinage woul 
drive out our gold and leave what remained merchandise, as 
wheat, corn, and cotton are. Unlimited coinage of gold and sil- 
ver on the basis of 16 per cent of silver to 1 of gold, would drive 
out the gold, because it would undervalue it. Gold sells in all 
pra of the world for 22.86 times its weight in silver, and if un- 

er free coinage we only give it a value of 16, all human experi- 
ence shows we would have no gold in circulation after the Presi- 
dent signed a free and unlimited oige bill. 

As we now have about eighteen hundred millions of money in 
circulation, of which, say, six hundred millions is gold, we should 
suddenly find ourselves with but twelve hundred millions, which 
would enable us to do but two-thirds the business we now do, 
force out of employment one-third of the people now employed, 
and deprive them of the means of living. We were never able 
for any length of time to keep gold and silver in general use 
under. free coinage at our mints. We undervalued gold when 
we opened the mint in 1792, and we had practiaelly a silver cur- 
rency until 1834, when we changed our ratio of 15 0f silver to 1 
of gold, and made 1 of gold worth 16 of silver. 

his change undervalued silver and drove it out, and we had 
an actual gold currency until after the wise and fortunate act 
of demonetization, in February, 1873, which alone saved us from 


groping agan to a silver standard in 1876, after silver became 
so plentiful and so cheap. As Mr. BLAND only claims that the 
entire volume of silver seeking our Treasury and our mints would 
reach the annual sum of about $75,000,000, he, upon his own show- 
ing, condemns his bill as an inflation measure, and when we con- 
sider that it would drive out gold, and thus contract the cur- 
rency sharply, violently, dangerously, yes, ruinously, it seems as 
if only a madman could vote in support of it. 
THE GRESHAM LAW, 

The principle I have ken of is known as the Gresham 
law, is as certain an itive in its action as the law of 
ee as fixed as the throne of Him who made all natural 

ws. When I say that two legal-tender moneys of different 
market but having the same legal-tender value can not circu- 
late unlimited in u quantities side by side, and that the cheaper 
will always drive the dearer out, I simply state a law which has 
had no exception in human history. ou can trace it from the 
time of Lycurgus down through Roman history, medi val Europe, 
through the history of France, England, Scotland, the United 
States, Mexico, Japan, in fact everywhere and in all ages. 

France, in the effort to make two metals circulate at a legal 
poy side b side, changed her mint ratio two times 

m 1602 to 1785, and after she fixed her ratio at 154 of silver for 
1 of gold, her history has been one not of bimetallism, but of 
monometallism, until she finally closed her mints to silver in 1876. 
From 1785 to 1848 she occasionally had gold, but usually silver, 
thus alternating from one to the other, sometimes standing on 
a gold foot, sometimes on a silver, but never on the two, and never 
having both metals in free and general circulation. From 1848 
to September, 1873, when she ted the silver taken at her 
mints, she had a practically exclusive gold metal currency. 
Since she limited the coinage of the cheaper, she has seen gold 


and silver circulate freely ther. Mexico, which coins both 
old and silver, has an exclusive silver currency, and her leading 
nancial paper, on Feb: 27, 1892, warned us t the 


Bland bill because it would place the United States in the same 
unhappy condition. 

Every nation has had similar experience, and the rule will 
not fail to be supreme law until gravitation ceases to be one of 
the forces of nature, or until water runs up hill, and the sun 
shines at night, while the moon rules by day. 

OUR OWN COINAGE HISTORY. 

The fiction that under free co gold and silver, the money 
of the Constitution, as it is so glibly called, circulated side b 
side from 1792 to 1873 finds many believers, and perhaps it 
be well to repeat here what few seem to know, and yet what 
every child may learn. 

Hamilton fixed an almost perfect ratio when he established free 
coinage in 1792, at the rate of 15 of silver to 1 of gold, which gave 
silver a value of about 138 cents per ounce, a value which it re- 
tained for only a short time, and which it never quite reached 

As an ounce of gold would buy more than 15 ounces of 
ver elsewhere, it was melted down, went out of the country, 
and we practi had no gold in circulation until after we 


changed the ratio again in 1 
So perfectly did the Gresham law work that our silver dollars, 
being alittle lighter than the Mexican and yet current in Mexico, 


all went there, displacing the better Mexican dollar, which came 
tous. Seeing this, Jefferson stopped the coinage of silver dol- 
lars in 1806, and it was not resumed until after 1836. The fact 
of the matter is that only 1,439,457 four hundred and twelve and 
a-half silver dollars were ever minted in the United States 
for business papos prir to 1836. The total coinage of silver 
dollars from 1792 to 1873, a E say, of eighty years, was but 
some $8,000,000, or d little less than we now add to our circulation 
every two months, under the demonetization and limited coinage of 


ilver. 

In 1834 we changed the ratio to1 of gold for 16 of silver and 
silver was driven out and we had an exclusive gold coin cur- 
rency up tothe actof demontization of 1873. In 1854, up to which 
time we permitted universal coinage for the account of individual 
owners of bullion, we found that we were using merchant’s tokens, 
omnibus tickets, and postage stamps for change, the small pre- 
mium on silver, compared with gold, causing all small coins to 
be melted down and sold. We then debased the subsidiary coin- 
age about 8+ per cent, limited its coinage, and stopped the free 
co: of it altogether. 

This was the first instance of demonetization and coinage lim- 
itation in our history, and at that time it was distinctly acknowledg 
that we were on a gold basis, and so it continued down to 1873, when 
the act of Febr 12 demonetized the standard dollar. No 
complaint was made or objection was then raised, for the own- 


ers of silver bullion being able to sell it at about 132 to 133 per 
ounce, or about 3 per cent above its mint value, did not care for 
or want free coinage. 

C I have been so careful to quote history, first, to show that the 


popular idea that gold and silver circulated freely, side by side, 
as they now do under the limited coinage of the cheaper, when 
we free coinage, is a myth, a mere fiction of the imagination, 
and also to show beyond doubt and to prove beyond cavil that 
unlimited coinage of silver to-day at a 16 to 1 ratio, when it is 
worth not 1, 2; or 3 per cent less than gold, but 30 per cent less, 
would drive out of circulation every dollar in gold and thus con- 
tract the currency, produce bankruptcy, and bring such suffering 
and distress upon us as my lips can not describe. Never, then, 
have we had and unlimited bimetallism, never has any land 
and never can any nation a bimetallism, as we do now, until 
the cheaper metal is deprived of its legal-tender quality or its 
coinage is limited. 

It will be 3 to those ho have not studied the question 
to recall another application of this same Gresham law, by show- 
ing how any legal tender, if cheaper than the other, even if made 
of paper, will drive the dearer out. When, in February, 1862, 
we issued the first $150,000,000 of legal-tender paper money and 
followed it by another $150,000,000, authorized by act of July 11, 
1862, a premium on gold followed, which before the end of July 
had driven gold entirely out of circulation; in fact, early in July 
it had reached small silver coins, which were worth less than 
gold, and crowded them out of general use. This produced the 
shinplasters of the war period. 

During the great civil war the Confederates had plenty of legal- 
tender paper, so plenty that a peck of it would, along towards the 
end of the great struggle, scarcaly buy a sweet potato, but they had 
neither gold nor silver, so completely had the Gresham law pre- 
vailed. It is passing strange that the gray-headed, grizzled vet- 
erans on either side of the great war of 1861 to 1865, who sit about 
me here to-day, brothers now, thank God, should not recall these 
facts, and repudiate such dangerous doctrine as is here placed 
before them in theBland bill. But besides reducing the quan- 
ay of money in circulation, and thus distressing the nation, free 
and unlimited coinage would, I have said, also debase our money. 

I understand several gentlemen on this floor have intended 
to point out the blunder I commit when I say that the supply of 
money will not only be reduced, but its quality and value will be 
debased. Their effort to do this and pour their carefully written- 
out ridicule upon me, would of course give me opportunity to ex- 
pose their childlike ideas upon this question, but I forego this 
rich reward by saying that the seeming e is lained 
when I state the fact that our money would have two erent 
values, a legal tender and a market value, as soon as we reached 
an exclusive silver basis and the exchange of gold for silver by 
the Government ceased. All the laws we could pass here from 
Jan to December, from now until eternity, would not mate- 
rially alter its market (world) value, so that not only would we 
reduce the currency suddenly by one-third, depriving one-third 
of our le of employment, clo , food, and comfort, but we 
would at the same time degrade our dollar to 70 cents and repu- 
diate at one blow 30 per cent of the existing contracts between 
man and man, in parts of the land, thereby, stripp our 
nation and degrading and disgracing her before the tes of all 
civilized people. 

THE DECEIVED PLANTER OF THE SOUTH AND CHEATED FARMER OF THB WEST. 

The effect upon a farmer in the South or West whom Mr. 
BLAND has promised to relieve by his bill is easily described, 
butits agony to him must be felt to be understood. creditor, 
pushed lf by the reduction in the volume of the money 
caused by the Bland bill becoming a law, would be obli toforce 
his property to sale. If worth and easily salable at $12,000 now, 
owing to the forced contraction caused by the Bland bill, he 
would realize from it about $8, and if his debt happened to be 
payable in gold, this $8,000 would secure for him „600 in gold, 
or, in other words, the trusting farmer, who to-day is standin; 
by with bated breath waiting for the salvation which the Bland 
bill is to bring him, would find its becoming a law would sweep 
away one-half of the savings of his lifetime. Truly, Mr. BLAND 
would prove a worse curse to the farmer than all the dry seasons, 
wet seasons, frosts, cyclones, locusts, chinch bugs, and protective 
tariffs he has suffered from during the past decade. 

THE CREDITOR CLASS. 

Whenever a man tries to induce a voter to support the kind 
of legislation Mr. BLAND proposes, he tells him he is a debtor and 
cheaper money will cheat his creditor. You have just seen how it 
ruinsthedebtor. That it will deeply wrong the creditor is beyond 


ed | a doubt true, for it is one of the results of this kind of crime that 


it, hurts practically everybody. The creditor class, properly 
ing, makes up 90 per cent of our population, for every man 

who is solvent belongs to the creditor class. He may owe debts, 
but he has credits and other property in excess, and, broadly 
speaking, therefore, all but the actually insolvent are creditors. 
The small class. 1 per cent of our le, are debtors, and 
in the end it would cheaper to forgive they owe than to 
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make the Bland billlaw. But it may be well to see what classes 
besides the farmer wouldsuffer. The rich, like the Vanderbilts, 
the Goulds, and the Rockefellers, would be likely to escape, for 
they would, from the nature of things, turnup both large debtors 
and great creditors. What was due them would be found pay- 
able in gold when the shock came, while they in turn would col- 
lectively owe hundreds of millions, contracted to enlarge their 
gold holdings and investments, all of which they would be enabled 


to pay off with 70-cent dollars; for the moment the Government 
was compelled to stop exchanging silver dollarsfor gold, a 
rop ts 


the President had signed the bill, our money would 
world bullion value, and they. Ee their gold securities 
and investments in the world’s market, would buy silver at 
70 cents or less and pay off their poor creditors. 

It has been charged against me here on this floor, as if it were 
an element in the distussion of the coinage question, thatI ama 
millionaire and distinctly opposed to a cheap dollar on this ac- 
count. Iam not a millionaire and am not trying to be, having 
found other things which fill up my life more agreeably and use- 
fully than the pursuit of wealth; but if the Bland bill becomes a 
law, I shall without effort on my pas certainly without much 
trouble to myself, easily become the very rich man Mr. Bland 
chooses to me; but the one hundred and sixty thousand peo- 
ple in the Fifteenth Ohio district, whose KOPTERI I am, 
would, many of them, be stripped of all they have, and all would 
be wronged by the devastating measure he is urging and which 
Jam o 8 

But 5 0 a the real creditors? 

First. The 4,258,893 who own the $1,524,844,506 of deposits in 
savings banks. Free coinage would cost them $457 ,453,351. 

Second. The principal creditors next, and of the Government 
too, are the 800,000 sioners, whose $157,000,000 of pensions 
would be cut down $47,000,000 in one year, or $470,000 in ten 

ears. Then come the great army of 5,000,000 polic holders in 
8 com es, whose $7,500,000,000 5 60 icies would 
be cut down $2,250,000,000. After these, take the 500,000 men and 
women who have invested in building and loan associations. 

Then come the millions of clergymen, clerks, men in the 
Army and Navy and Civil Service, and others who work for 
salaries or fixed incomes, all of whom, while nominally getting 
one hundred cents would actually get but seventy cents. The 
Bland bill would cost these classes $175,000,000a year. Last, but 
certainly not least, take the vast army of 10,085,956 wor n, 
women and children (in 1880), all of whom would to start with, 
suffer a large reduction in w due to the increased competi- 
tion for the reduced amount of employment to be had, and then 
after getting lower nominal wages would find their dollar pa 
chase but seventy cents’ worth of goods, caus them a loss 
amounting to thestupendous annual sum of $1,210,614,720. Every 
time the money of a country is debased, these are the classes 


which suffer most. 
The . the currency of England by Henry VIII and 


under the boy Edward VI, resulted in the practical enslavement 
of the poorer people, their final 5 be not 
much before 1819, and they were only fully res by the be- 


neficent results of the tar seem, adopted under Sir Robert 
Peel, Richard Cobden, and John Bright, which they copied from 
our Democratic tariff of 1846, but improved and extended since 
by our English rivals. It is incredible that this Democratic House 
will by its vote at the close of this debate pass this Bland bill 
and turn against the poor, the helpless, and the most deserving 
in the land, two-thirds of whom are its own voters, and who look 
to it, next to God, as their friend and protector. 

I have heard it charged from the Republican side of this House 
that we were going to so vote in order that we may be returned 
to this House. I want to come back here as badly as any of you, 
but I will permit my tongue to be torn out before it gives its as- 
sent to a measure so infamous. 


THEIR SOLE OBJECT PUBLIC PLUNDER. 


But when we turn our eyes to see the moving spirit back of 
this bill, we discover it to be public plunder, pure and simple. 
The silver ring and the lobby see that the United States is buy- 
ing for 90 cents what it turns out in coin at 129 cents, and they 
covet the apparent profit of about $20,000,000 per year resulting. 

They know as well as Mr. BLAND ought to know (I credit him 
with gross ignorance as the only excuse for his attitude) as well 
as you know and as well as I know that practically all of the 
American silver product goes into the money stock or supply of 
the nation, and atthe best the Bland bill would only take from 
the public Treasury this enormous annual sum which, with in- 
terest, would swell in ten years to probably $320,000,000 and possi- 
bly to $450,000,000 and pour it into their pockets. They would 
not let this Government have their silver when it could be sold 
fora triflemore than the mint rate, and now raise the howl that 
demonetization in 1873 did them injustice. Let us see. 
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In 1834 the people, by their Government, said to the silver 
owners and producers We will buy all the silver you bring us 
at 129.29 per ounce;” but because they could get sometimes 120. 
sometimes perhaps 133 for it, they, never inthe thirty-nine years 
from 1834 to 1873, broughtin practically any to the Government, 
and finally the Government decided to withdraw its offer and 
closs its mint to them. Now, when their other customers de- 
clined to buy and their silver is worth but 90 cents, they de- 
mand that the Government shall again step in and 8 
buy their unlimited supply of silver (worth really much less than 
90 cents per ounce) at 129 cents, and in doing so wreck the busi- 
ness = the country and destroy the comfort and happiness of its 
people. ` 

Todescribe this as hoggishness is to slander that useful animal; 
it resembles the greed of Satan rather than the instinct of any 
dumb animal we know of. They are demanding for what actually 
costs them less than 41 cents, and which sells nowhere in the 
world for more than 71 cents, a full 100 cents’ worth of the prop- 
erty, earnings, or savings of their fellow-citizens, and the Demo- 
cratic party is asked to help them catch, bind, and plunder the 
poopie: If itdoes, and Heaven blasts it with its thunderbolts, or 

withers it with his curse, the penalty will scarcely equal 
the crime. 

But see what we have already done for these people since 1878. 
We have bought from them, made a market for and established 
a constant, fictitious, and unnaturally high price for 382,435,896 
ounces of fine silver at a cost of 105.14 per ounce, so that the loss 
of the 7 on this, even at the present inflated market price, 
is now over $57,000,000, and if the Treasury statements were 
to show this silver bullion as an asset, at the market instead of 
its cost value, our Treasury would appear, as it actually is to-day 
bankrupt. 

Worse than all this, if we were to attempt to sell this silver 
bullion, stuff which even Austria, Roumania, and India do not 
any longer wish to have, as the basis of their monetar saem 

„000, for 


the $57,000,000 loss would be increased to about $133, 
part of the world can 382,435,896 ounces of silver, or any 


in what 
considerable part of it, be sold for 70 cents an ounce, or ind 
for any price within reason? 

The d bill, while called a free-coinage bill, is really a bill 
compelling the nation to buy all the silver this ring can get 
together, no matter how much it may prove to be, at 129.29 per 
ounce. It is easy to see this would utterly and 3 bank - 
rupt the country, and might in the end create revolution and 
ultimately change the form of our Government. 

THE DEMONETIZATION ACT OF 1873. 

As an excuse for this they claim the act of February 12, 1873, 
demonetizing silver, was secretly passed and was an act of in- 
justice to them. As toitssecrecy. It was referred to in the re- 
ports of the Secretary of the Treasury for 1870, 1871, and 1872. 

The chairman of the Finance Committee of the Senate had it 
from Secre Boutwell (the late John Jay Knox being the au- 
thor) on April 25, 1870. It was sent out for criticism to at least 
thirty experts in financial and coinage matters. It was printed 
thirteen times by order of Congress, considered at five sessions 
of the House and Senate, and the debate upon it occupies sixty- 
six columns in the Congressional Globe for the Senate, and sey- 
enty-eight for the House. If anything could be made more pub- 
lic, I do not know how it could be done. This cry is 8 
and if it excites anything less than contempt among either the 
intelligent or the honest, I shall be surprised and lose faith in 
al common sense of men and in their power to control their own 

rs, 

It is as if [having said in 1834 to a farmer, I will take your wheat 
at $1.29 cents per bushel,” and finding he never sold mea bushel, 
or at least very few, during the next thirty-nine years, (because 
he could sell it in the next town for a trifle more), I should at the 
end of the nearly two score years decide, after advertising my 
possible intention to withdraw from the market, in from ten to 
thirty papers, and by handbills, finally cease to buy. 

Suppose, then, that some years after, when wheat fell to 90 
cents, he should catch me by the throat and attempt to force me 
to take all he could haul to me, would not my neighbors join to- 
gether and string him up to a tree? 

THE CROWNING IMPUDENCE OF THE SILVER RING. 

But the most singular thing about it all is the brazen impu- 
dence with which these bonanza Senators and mine owners and 
the great silver ring of the far West advertise the fact that they 
do not want any silver dollars themselves, and will not take any, 
or put themselves where they may be forced todoso. In Cali- 
fornia they have made the taxes payable in gold. 

In a number of far West States they will not let an Eastern in- 
surance company do business in them unless it has a paid up cap- 
ital in gold. They have also arranged their commercial busi- 
ness and forms of contracts so that gold alone is a good payment. 
Loans of money, made by the chiefs of the silver ring are repay- 
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ablein gold. Attheir banks you will find yourself unable to bor- 
rowa dollar unless you make your note payable in gold. Only 
last Wednesday, in the House, a Delegate, from one of these 
silver regions, stated publicly that his Territorial government 
could save $75,000 per year on interest alone by makingits bonds 
payable in gold, and I hold in my hand here a lot of notes repre- 
senting the current business of six different States and Territo- 
ries, all of which call not for dollars, but for United States gold 
coin dollars. 

In other words, these people are ready to cheat you out of 
house and home and give you this kind of notice, yet we are told 
that a lot of Southern and Western members are too blind to see 
the handwriting on the wall. 

IT IS REPUBLICAN CLASS LEGISLATION, NOT A DEMOCRATIC MEASURE. 

Again, this entire swindle isa A spi of class legislation in char- 
acter just like the McKinley bill, a measure to tax and burden 
the millions in order to enrich a handful. It is like the McKinley 
bill, only far worse, in that its effects will be more damaging to 
the country. It will do more harm, if it becomes a law, in one 
month than the McKinley bill, iniquitous as it is, can do in thirt; 
years. I have known its origin fora long time and Iam astonishe 
to find that it is not known toall. It isa Republican measure, 
first presented by Judge Kelley, of Pennsylvania. 

It was copied by Mr. BLAND one week after, and will go down 
in history to plague him, and if it ever becomes a law to gather 
on his head the curses of millions living and of multitudes yet 
unborn. It is due to Mr. BLAND to say that he did not create, 
originate, or invent the bill. Coming from Judge Kelley, or any 
other honest but mistaken protectionist, it is a perfectly consist- 
ent measure. Mr. McKinley, Mr. Harrison, Mr. Blaine, and 
their followers can be enamored of it, and we can understand and 
even excuse, for they have always believed in class legislation, 
have constantly urged taxing the whole people for the benefit of 
the few manufacturers and trusts. It is a long step, but in the 
same direction which would lead them to support this Kelley- 
Bland measure. 

But you see it is too rank even for them. When Judge Kelley 
offered it on July 18, 1876, silver was worth over a dollar an ounce. 
It is doubtful, if he were alive, whether he would be found sup- 
poeng it to-day. It is almost beyond belief that Democrats 

ere or anywhere in any considerable numbers favor it. If it 
becomes a law, or even goes into our platform, or is indorsed in 
this House, will not 70 per cent of our own voters rise up and 
curse us at the November elections this fall? 
NOT A FREE-COINAGE BILL AT ALL. 

This bill is called a free-coinage bill. It is not such in any 
proper sense whatever, and it is, pure and simple, a bill to com- 
pel the people of the United States to buy the entire product of 
a most prosperous and flourishing interest, small in the number 
of its members but very rich in do and cents, at a price which 
gives them on the cost of production (if stated in the eof 
ordinary protection) a protective tariff or bounty of over 143 per 
cent. Notcontent with this enormous burden which the bill places 
on the over 63,000,000 of our people in no way interested as owners 
of silver mines, it pro to make us the virtual purchasers of 
all the silver produced in the world and at 129 cents per ounce, 
while much of it costs not over 37 cents per ounce and a great 
deal of it, after deducting the profits on the lead products, not 
over 5 to 20 cents an ounce. : 

Isubmit that an equally mad proposition never secured the 
assent of any legislative body in the world, and if it this 
House, now that its provisions are laid bare, it will be a record 
which will come back to plague and shame its members down to 
the hour when they drop into their coffins. If we are to have 
freecoinage we must follow law and precedent. We must aim to 
doas this country has always done before, and as every other na- 
tion has done, and that is to make the coinage ratio in close ac- 
cord with market ratios. 

This we did when we opened our mint in 1792 and again in 
1834, and this honesty, decency, common sense, justice, equity, 
law, and precedent demand to-day. Therefore, if we are to have 
free coinage the ratio should be 23 of silver to 1 of gold; but as 
silver is likely to fall to at least 80 cents per ounce, and possibly 
to 70 cents per ounce in the reasonably near future, it would be 
wise to anticipate t, at least, of this fall, and coin it: or if we 
must issue notes for it, which ought not to be done, we should 
do so at the ratio of 26 to 1, instead of, as this bill proposes, at 16 
to 1. 

I object to the issuing of any notes for bullion for the reason 
that if the owners will not take coined dollars for their bullion it 
is the best kind of evidence that the people do not want any more 
silver dollars, and I openly and boldly charge that this is to-day 
the fact and that it has actually been true for years and that this 
entire agitation is acase of fraud and false pretense. In coining 
silver the true rule should be to simply attest by the stamp of 
the Government its weight and purity. 


If coined into ounces all contracts, notes, and agreements drawn 
in ounces would be enforced by the courts just as dollar contracts 
are with the result that no citizen would wronged, and every 
sehen of silver the business of the country needed would be 
coined. 

WALL STREET. 

We hear the foolish ery that it is Wall street which would suf- 
fer by the passage of this bill. How silly this when we remem- 
ber that the profits of Wall street are made by the fluctuations 
of the market, and that the change from a stable standard of 
value to a fluctuating and uncertain one, such as the silver ring 
po „would throw the entire business of the country into a 
kind of gamble outof which Wall street would make its millions, 
its tens of millions, yes, its hundreds. The farmers, the busi- 
ness men, the working people, the pensioners, the widows, and 
the orphans in our Congressional districts would simply lose 
what Wall street would make. 

This law resulting in a single standard, and that silver, would 
cause prices, as in India with her silver ru circulation, to 
bob up and down 1 or 2 per cent a day according to the whims 
and caprices of the speculating fraternity of Wall street and 
Capel court. : 

THE REAL INTERESTS OF THE WEST AND SOUTH. 

What the West and South both need is the early and thorough 
development of their resources, which follows the rattle and dust 
of the railroad train, and yet if we have free and unlimited coin- 
age A silver it will stop railroad building outside of the older 

8. ‘ 

Existing companies have too many gold obligations now out- 
standing to care to incur more; new companies would fear to go 
in debt upon that basis; and yet capital for such uses could alone 
be secured upon bonds, the principal and interest of which would 
be payable expressly in gold, the actual and only standard of 
value among civilized people. Not only would old roads be un- 
able to extend but many of them would be ruined, all or nearly 
all of their bonds and other obligations being payable in gold, 
while their income hereafter would be in silver. 

Astep toward asilver standard, would be a proclamation to the 
sectionsof the country that need them most that no more railroads 
shall be builtamong them, and that to enrich a handful of silver 
producers and schemers the entire South and West is to be set 

k a generation or two from their natural and certain fortunes. 
THE REAL REMEDY AND THE SAFE AND COMMONPLACE OURE FOR PRES- 
ENT FINANCIAL ILLS. 

Every man knows, too, that free-silver coinage will not pro- 
duce what the West and South want, that is, money for local uses. 
They have mints at New Orleans and at San Francisco, but their 

ucts take wings and fly to New York and the East, where 
money islending at 2 per cent per annum, while scarce and hard 
to get at high rates in the West and South. If you were to put 
up another mint at Omaha, another in the middle of Kansas, and 
another in a swamp in Florida, the result would be the same. 
Your relief must come from another direction, from some sure, 
safe, commonplace, but efficient source. 

I allude to a sound and safe banking system. A system which 
wil) do this without granting spania 2 without cost to 
ae poopie; but with great profit to the Treasury is now in the 
han the Committee on king of this House. It will pro- 
vide precisely what the West and South and the whole country 
should have, and the time to make it law is here. The Demo- 
cratic pary should abandon this crazy, well-meant, but danger- 
ous Bland bill. 

It is loaded with dynamite for the country and with damnation 
for the party. Drop it and take up some wholesome, everyday, 
business-like fiscal legislation like this banking law gests, 
poss it, and make the nation your everlast debtor. But be- 

ore you do anything, except vote down the Bland bill, pass an 
act stopping the monthly purchases of silver and instructing the 
Director of the Mint, under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Treasury, with the approval of the President, to sell the silver 
bullion for gold, and ne the gold in the Treasury, until the 
amount of our gold bullion shall be equal to the value of our sil- 
ver bullion. 

Let them choose their time and make the exchange as wisel 
as they can. This course alone will save the country from ulti- 
mate panic, general financial distress, and the single silver stand- 
ard, for if the monthly purchase of 84,500, 000 of silver bullion is 
not stopped, sooner or later more evil will result than any words 
of mine can picture. . 

We are in a peculiar position to-day and a most fortunate one, 
too. Great crops here and small ones abroad give us Heaven's 
opportunity to correct our mistakes of the past. Stop silver 

urchases, restore confidence in us in Europe, and gold will flow 
k here in a stream. 
We would, butfor this Bland-bill discussion, be getting in from 


Europe fifteen or twenty millions of gold a month; instead of this, 
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alarmed and excited, Europe is sending back our stocks, bonds, 
and securities by the ream. Her purchases of a quarter of a cen- 
tury past are co back by every steamer, and instead of gold 
reaching our shores it pours out and away from us through every 
channel. Continue this wild craze for free silver and fair cropsin 
Europe next year will bankrupt the United States. Neglect our 
present great opportunity and who can tell when it will come 
again. t us counsel and compel wise and prudent action now, 
to-day, instantly, and those who come after us will praise our 
wisdom and bless our memories. Neglect this oppor l and 
the names of those whose votes fasten ruin on our land will rot 
1 ht say very much more on this question, but I have taken 
all of your time which I dare ask. 

I beg to be forgiven if I have said a word that hurts the feel- 
ings of any member of this House. Ithas not been my intention 
or wish to utter a syllable which would grate on any ear, but I 
have been so wholly absorbed in the fearful consequences to my 
country which must follow this class of legislation, that I have 
forgotten men while denouncing the measure. 

In closing, I make no’ partisan appeal; I believe this legisla- 
tion, if it becomes a law, or ap the paom of our party, 
will shipwreck it, but I am ing to shut my eyes to all that, 
for I hold one thing higher than any party tie, and that is the 
welfare and honor of my coun I simply in the name of the 

nation and in the interests of all honest men everywhere, and for 
the sake of the poor and helpless, and for the cause of truth, 
honesty, and decency, ask the members of this House to crush 
this monstrous bill. 

I have done. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. I yield to the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER]. 

Mr. RAY : Mr. Speaker, I shall endeavor in the remarks 
that I pro to make upon this subject to treat this question not 

from a political or party standpoint, but in as plain and intelligi- 
ble a manner as I can to discuss it as an economical and financ: 
roblem whose W solution is now upon us, and which must 
fe met in a spiritof honesty and patriotism for the best interests 
of the American people. 
HONEST MONEY. 

I apprehend that we are all in favor of honest money, that we 
are not in favor of a depreciated and fluctuating currency, that 
we want a measure of value that is certain and stable and not 
one that is variable and changeable from af to day and that 
has different values in the different localities in which it may be 
employed. An honest man when he owes a dollar is willing to 
pay a dollar, and when he gives a dollar’s worth of labor or 
— 05 a dollar's worth of merchandise expects to receive a dollar 
in return. If this dollar, when it isin the shape of a legal-tender 
note, is sustained by the credit of the Government, or by an equiv- 
alent amount of treasure in the Government vault, then the paper 
dollar is an honest dollar. If it is in the shape of coin and when 
melted in the crucible is worth a dollar, then it is also an honest 
dollar. If, however, the Government has not the means or re- 
sources to redeem its paper promises, or if the Government 
stamps the mark of a dollar upon a piece of bullion that is not 
worth a dollar, then, in either event, we havea dishonest dollar. 

This is the difference between honest and dishonest money. 
It would be hard to believe that any class of people in this coun- 
try were in favor of dishonest money. No one could possibly 
derive any benefit from a depreciated currency. If it enabled a 
debtor to pay less than the amount of his indebtedness it would 
at the same time compel him as a borrower to receive less than 
he is entitled to, and as a consumer to pay more for what he re- 
ceives. Besides, this dishonest money unsettles values, disturbs 
credit, violates contracts, engenders speculation, and invariably 
results in panic and disaster. I therefore assume that we re- 
quire that which every other substantial people in the civilized 
world require, and that is money that is actually worth what it 

urports to be, and not money that is artificially appreciated 
and that has a government falsehood stamped upon its face. 
THE SILVER DOLLAR. 

Our present silver dollar is dishonest. It does not come up to 
the test that I have referred to, and it is not adollar in any sense 
of the word, except in so far as a Congressional fiat or a Govern- 
ment device can make it so. A silver dollar contains 3714 grains 
of pure silver, and 3712 graine of silver are only worth 70 cents, 
or thereabout. A gold dollar contains 23.22 grains of pure gold, 
and if melted is worth a dollar the world over, and is an honest 
dollar. The ratio is wrong. That is to say, 16 grains of silver 
are not equal in value to 1 grain of gold. We have, therefore, 
two kinds of dollars in circulation, One that is honest and prop- 
erly labeled; the other that is dishonest and falsely labeled. 

ow, it is all very well to say that it is not silver that has de- 
preciated but gold that has appreciated; but the fact still remains 
that unless you clip, amalgamate, or deteriorate the gold dollar 
as has been suggested that the present gold dollar if melted has 
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er 30 per cent greater than a silver dollar if 


a purchasing 
melted, and that therefore the two dollars are not upon a bullion 


ity, though they are upon a parity bylaw. In this connection 
am not much disturbed by the platitude that is continually ob- 
scuring the vision of our silver friends, and that is, that the money 
of the Constitution is gold and silver. This is true in a certain 
sense, but it is not true that the ratio of the one to the other is 
defined by the Constitution. and it is the ratio alone that is giving 
us all the troubie. I am a bimetallist according to the true mean- 
ing and definition of the term. I am not in favor of the mono- 
metallism of gold nor of the monometallism of silver. Iam in fa- 
vor of both metals, but of both upon an interchangeable basis of 
value, as was undoubtedly contemplated by the Constitution. 
THE LAW THAT KEEPS THE SILVER DOLLAR AT PAR. 

Well, now, the question is asked, if the silver dollar is not worth 
a dollar, how is it that it passes as a dollar from hand to hand 
and has a purchasing power equal tothatof the golddollar? The 
answer is that legislation has given it an artificial value. When 
I speak of legislation I mean of course the act of July 14, 1890, 
authorizing the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of silver monthly, 
to be paid in Treasury notes. I am of the opinion that this act, 
if not repealed or modified, will eventually bə attended with the 
most disastrous consequences, and that under it it will be im- 
possible to keep the two metals at a parity. If the balance of 
trade should turn strongly against us, or if heavy shipments of 
gold are made to foreign countries, then the storm will come, 
and it will come so quickly that it will strain the financial re- 
sources of the country to weather it and make for a harbor of 
safety. This act should never have been passed. It was a polit- 
ical expedient of the Republican party and a temporary device 
to do two Sings at one and the same time, two things utter], 
conflicting in their nature—to gratify the silver mine owners — 
at the same time to keep the two metals at a parity in the Amer- 
ican market. 

THE PLUNGE INTO THE MAELSTROM—FREE COINAGE. 

But the silver-mine owners are not at all gratified by this act. 
They condemn it, though upon opposite grounds, in terms quite 
as severe as those pronounced upon it by the Chamber of Com- 
merce of New York. aher want free and unlimited coinage: and 
this brings me to the vital point at issue upon which this House 
has been flooded with a mass of literature and contemplated legis- 


lation that makes reason stand aghast. Never in the financial 
history of this country has so glaring a fraud been projected, 
and such a raid been attempted upon the earnings and savings of 


the people. When I say fraud,I speak of the necessary effect of 
this movement, and not of the motives of its advocates, a ma- 
jority of whom are influenced by the best intentions and the most 
earnest convictions upon this subject. 

Just think of it! Itis not enough that we purchase the entire 
output of the American mines, which we are now doing, but we 
must open our mints to the whole surplus silver of every coun- 
try on the earth, and we must not only agree to do this forever, 
but we must also bind ourselves to coin their silver ata fi 
at least 30 per cent more than it is worth in any of the markets 
or commercial centers of the world. The people really do not 
understand this business. They are being impad upon and de- 
ceived. When they once grasp it, as they will, they will scatter 
these bills to the winds, and this delusion will disappear so quickly 
and so effectually that it will only be remembered with derision, 
as has been the fate of other heresies of the same character 
which made their appearance under the same auspices, capti- 
vating and gathering converts until they were once understood, 
and, when the revelation came, going down to their resting places 
with no monument to show where they lie and with no epitaph 
save the ridicule and dishonor that followed them to their graves. 

WHO IS TỌ PROFIT BY THIS FRAUD? 

There is no one to profit by this fraud except the mine own- 
ers, who are to have the privilege of dumping their bullion upon 
the people at a 7 7 85 5 price away above its market value. Of 
course, I appreciate the fact thatitisan excellent thing for them, 
giving them about $18,000,000 a year more profit than they are 
making now, and they can well afford to inundate us with whole 
libraries of literature and employ a host of advocates to advance 
and promote this scheme before committees. Who will get this 
money when the mints are opened and 70 cents can be coined 
into a Government dollar? Will the people receive any of it? 
Not the clipping of an eagle. Every dollar of profit, instead of 
going to the Government and through the Government to the 

ople, asit does now, will go deep down into the pockets of the 
Nevada and Colorado millionaires, as with flying colors they 
march to the doors of the Mint and demand of its Director that 
he stamp 4 flaming lie upon the product of their mines. 

THE ALLEGED DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER. 

But, say they, we are entitled to this profit because silver was 

demonetized in 1873, and we only ask its restoration. What an 
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there was no silver worth mentioning that could be demonetized 
in 1873. There has been more silver coired by the mintsin three 
months after this alleged demonetization than there had been in 
the whole century that preceded it. Silver had risen to a pre- 
mium in 1873. In other words, it was worth more in bullion than 
it was in money. So that when coinage was suspended standard 
silver dollars were not in existence. I am not now justifying 
the methods by which this legislation was brought about. It is 
not motives, it is facts that we are seeking for, and the fact is 
that no objection was against this act, no.outcry was made 

it, until the discovery of the great silver deposits and 

e consequent depreciation of silver bullion. 

When silver was more valuable in bullion than in coin, then 
the mine owners were not very much concerned about its demon- 
etization, but the moment the bullion value fell below the coin- 
age value then it became a great outrage not to coin it at a pre- 
mium. If we are to deter: 3 the character of the crime 
by the uproar that has been e nena Pee ce 

e poop e would hardly have ex ed it in atrocity. I confess 
tħat it is horrible to contemplate ħow these gentlemen were cur- 
tailed of their right to convert 70 cents’ worth of silver into a 
Government dollar; but I humbly suggest that if we to 
restore to them this bounty that we proceed all along the line 
and give a 30 per cent bounty to the farmer upon his agricul- 
K products, to the manufacturer and the merchant upon their 
goods, and to the laborer upon his wages. They all need it, I am 
sure, in a much greater degree than the surfeited monopolists in 

uestion, and they have precisely the same right to a to this 
vernment for protection. But let us assume for the sake of 
argument that a great crime was committed by demonetizing 
silver in 1873, is that a reason why we should commit the greater 
crime of demonetizing gold in 1892? . = 
THE DEMONETIZATION OF GOLD. 

Is there doubt but that the free and unlimited coinage of 
silvermeans — 8 old? Nakite . 
by depreciating it, but by t to a premium oreing it 
Sons the channels of circulation. Upon this point we need not 
appeal to Gresham’s law or to any other law of political economy. 

Let us appeal to the law of common sense, if there be any common 

sense left upon thissubject. A merchant ora farmer or a laborer 
owes $100; he has one hundred silver dollars, which are only 
worth $70, and one hundred gold dollars which are worth $100 
or more, to pay the debt with; how will he pay it—in silver or 
in gold? Where in the financial history of any country has there 
ever been an exception to that universal principle, as unbending 
as the laws of nature, that the cheaper metal always drives the 
dearer metal out of circulation. 

What then will be the result of free and unlimited coinage? 
Inevitably, that gold will be hoarded and concealed, that we will 
be brought to a silver basis, and that there will be a contraction 
instead of an expansion of the currency. The$600,000,000 worth 
of gold which was in circulation, acco to the report of the 
Director of the Mint, on February 1, 1891, will leave the channels 
of trade, and we will be compelled to devise some new system of 
finance to meet the emergency. But the silver lobby says this 
is all conjecture and false prophecy. Let us see whether it is. 
In 1822 the ratio was 1 to15,and gold was 3 the more 
valuable. What was the result? Why, of the 86,000, 
coined up to that time not a dollar was in circulation. In 1834 
the ratio was changed and made 1 to 154. 

Silver was then worth more than gold. What was the result? 
The silver dollar disappeared entirely from circulation. At the 
present ratio silver would 5 drive gold out of the 
country if the equilibrium of the law once gave way to free coin- 
age; and then what would be our condition? There is no longer 
any guesswork, presumption, or probaVility about it. Every well- 

anced financier in the world would stake his reputation upon 
it that we would be brought to a silver basis, and upon a finan- 
cial level with Russia, Mexico, the South and Central American 
Republics, and every other begging and impoverished govern- 
ment in the world. 
CAN OTHER COUNTRIES SPARE THEIR SILVER? 

But it is said that other countries can not s their silver; 
that there is no surplus of silver in the world, and even if we 
open our mints to free coinage, our ‘coinage will not exceed its 
present limit, namely, the roduct of the American mines. If 
this is so, why notrestrict the coinage to American silver? But 
it is not so. The moment we pass a law offering to coin the 
world’s silver at a profit of 30 per cent more than it is worth, 
from that moment, surplus or no surplus, we get all the silver 
that we can coin, and in exchange we ship our gold to foreign 
countries. Mr. Leech, the Director of the Mint, estimates the 
annual silver product of the world at $168,000,000. But this is 
not all that we will be called upon to coin. 
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utter pretense and mockery this is.. Demonetized how? Why, 


000 of gold | 
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The Secretary of the Treasury has stated, and I believe his 
statement to be true, that there is in aries e. and 
other countries of Europe more than $200,000, of silver, to 
say nothing of the vast hoards of silver in Mexico and the South 
American countries in the shape of coin and jewelry that would 
come to this country the moment we were ready to pay $1.29 an 
ounce for it, or even a lower rate. Besides this, the Bank of 
France holds at a loss an enormous. amount of silver which it 
would lose no time in at a profit in the American market. 
We might as well cease about any international 
ment upon this subject, just so 1 as we adhere to this delu- 
sion of opening our mints to the ted coinage of the world. 

The goverments nof Europe are anxiously awaiting the time 
when the opening will take place. They will attend it without 
being formerly invited, and we may rely upon one thing, and that 
is, that they will never reciprocate the oompliment of inviting us 
to any convention that they may hold for the purpose of set 
the coinage and adjusting the ratio between the two metals. 
When we are once upon a purely silver basis we will stand 
about as much chance of being asked to a conference of this sort 
as the naked savages upon the banks of the Gambian River, 
whose circ medium consists of rum and molasses and hair 
oil and elephants’ teeth. , 

NO SILVER COINED IN EUROPE FOR THIRTEEN YEARS. 

I confidently claim that the best and safest guide that we can 
follow upon question is the experience of other countries 
that have passed through the same difficulties and have been 
confronted with the same crisis that we are now approaching, 
and who have successfully stemmed the torrent and eme 
from the danger. What nares mage We have been told 
over and over again that for the thirteen years there has 
not been a full legal-tender silver coin struck in any of the Eu- 
ropean mints. In England silver is subsidiary. In , Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Italy, 2 rye the co e of full legal- 


tender silver was 2 
mmark, and Holland have practically 
à a gold basis, and as testified to by the 
Director of the Mint before the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, the only countries to-day that maintain the un- 
limited coinage of silver are India, Japan, Mexico, and the South 
American Republics. Is not this an unanswerable nt 
against the folly of our course? Does not this indicate the dan- 
gerous precipice thatweareapproaching? Doesitnot show with 
precision that we are gradually leaving the field of 
sound finance and eee that will lead us to destruc- 
tion and into such able depths that human ingenuit; 
will search in vain for any device or contrivance that can extri- 
cate or rescue us? : 


THE PER CAPITA APPARITION. Á 
It is said, however, that we require more money than any of 
these countries that I have named, and that instead of having 
more we have less. I wish I had the time to enter into the de- 
tails of this latter branch of the investigation. I Se phy deny 
this statement. If any reliance can be placed upon the l 
reports that have been authoritatively issued from the depart- 
ments of almost every European government, we have a larger 
per capita circulation to-day than any of the countries of Europe, 
with the exception of France and the Netherlands. We have a 
r capita of over 825, while the average in Great Britain and 
5 only 818, and the other countries of continental 
Europe have searcely one-third of the per capitacirculation that 
we aot If py Ax ae sverage . j evidence of 
rosperity, we oug. ve because it ater now 
ihan it has ever been before. TASR si 
But this ps joa pate that is fluttering before us has not even the 
semblance of reality or substance about it. The moment that we 
enter upon the arena of av es and per capita, we are chasing 
shadows and phantoms around the circle of a ghost dance. Sup- 
there was a little settlement of one hundred persons, and 
there were $100,000 in the settlement, and the whole of it was 
held by fifty persons, what good would that confer upon the other 
fifty? A per capita circulation would make it $1,000 ahead, but 
this would not be the truth. It is not the smallness of the circu- 
lation that is causing the stringency that is being complained of, 
itis the want of circulation that producesstagnation. Our wealth 
is centralized and eee ee to a large extent by the silver 
barons and their protected kindred, and kept from the public 
veins and arteries and from the channels of trade and commerce. 
Instead of requiring a larger circulation, I contend that we 
can sueceed with a smaller circulation than any other country, 
because our system of credits, exchanges, drafts, checks, and 
bank, wharehouse, and sto certificates give us facilities and 
advantages that no other country in the world possesses. There 
is generally an abundance of money to be found, at low rate of 
interest: too, if collaterals are forthcoming, and it is a very rare 
instance to find an individual or æ community unable to obtain 
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money if they have an equivalent to give in exchange. This 
aver: delusion is proceeding upon the 8 that an additional 
amount of money is to be distributed whether there is anything 
to give in exchange for itor not, and ing advantage of this 
the silver lobby is playing upon ignorance of the 
masses and deceiving them with a cry of cheap money, acry 
that will be turned into bitter lamentations whenever we experi- 
ence the full effects of this legislation. X 
CHEAP MONEY FOR THE MASSES. 
But, say they, the people will derive the benefit of free coin- 
age, because it will necessarily give them more money, relieve 
debtors, raise prices, create a market for agricultural 


ucts, 


and rally bring about an era of flush times and on 
This is the same old war-whoop under which, in days gone by 
whole battalions of innocent victims have marched to Ananelal 


ruin and destruction. Thank Heaven, the hour has come when 
men think and reason u these subjects, and sober thought and 
intelligence dominate the counsels of the nation. : 

Now, I want, with all the emphasis that I can, to put this ques- 
tion to the men who are in earnest in the assertion that it will 
be of benefit and advantage to the le for this Government, 
3 to adopt the prey of free and unlimited coinage 
of silver. You say that such a policy will not have the effect of 
del this country with the silver of other countries; that the 
world has no silver to spare, and thatitisan idle prediction and 
9 rophesying, as you call it, to suppose that foreign sil- 
ver flo our markets when we open our mints to receive it. 
I take you at your word now—strictly at your word—and I grant 

ou, for the sake of argument, that you are right, and Secretary 

indom and Secretary Foster and the ablest financiers of the 

country were wrong when they indulged in sueh gloomy fore- 
bodin; 


Wel. then, what. follows? That we will only consume our 
own silver, namely, the product of the American mines. That 
isyourcontention. Now, tell me, if you please, and explain to the 
American people, the victims of your contemplated policy, how 
that will give them any more money or be of the slightest in- 
fluence in increasing the circulation of the country. We all 
know that the Government is taking at the present time the 
whole output of the American mines, and if it is doing that and 
no more come to it, from what source then will there be an 
increase or addition to the present cireulation? In other words, 
as I have always contended, it is not the people who are to re- 
ceive any money, it is the mine-owners who, instead of selling 
their silver under the present law at the market price, are to be 
invested with the privilege of coining it at a fictitious and in- 
flated. value. 

And this, Mr. Speaker, is the whole business, and all there is 
in it and all there is of it, and the moment you take away from 
these bills the interest of the mine-owners who are supporting 
them, the good sense of the American people will shatter them 
into fragments and not a component part be left. Stripped 
and scaled of its gloss and glitter, this is the contest, a contest in 
which the people have not the slightest interest, except to de- 
mand of their representatives that so Pape not legislate to sub- 
sidize the silver syndicates of Ne and Colorado; that no 
such excessive tribute shall be paid to them; that they shall not 
be permitted under any pretense to coin their product at any 
profit beyond the market price; that they shall not be allowed to 
enter into any copartnership with the Government, and that 
when they come here demandi rotection for their mines and 
a premium upon their treasure, they shall be told in plain and 
unmistakable terms that we will never stamp a false impression 
upon our coin to gratify the greed or avarice of any class or sec- 

on of this country, no matter what influence they may wield or 
how potential they may be. 

THE EFFECT OF FREE COINAGE UPON THE FARMER, 

It is principally to the farmer, however, that the silver-mine 
owners are aeons in their frantic effort to realize the proas 
contingent which is awaiting the realization of its hopes. Now, 
after they receive this contingent, what is the farmer to. re- 
ceive? Will they agree to divide their fees with him? Will 
they agree to divide the $18,000,000 of additional profit that they 
are to make—will they dole out a small pittance of it to the 
farmer? They are using him as the means and instrument to 
make this profit. They are him as the victim of a 
monetary gold unit; now, what will they pay him for becoming 
the victim of a monetary silver unit? afarmer requires a 
thousand dollars with which to improve or stock his farm, what 
sort of dollars will the philanthropists of Nevada and Colorado 
give him to make his purchases with? Will they give him or 
will he get a thousand one-hundred-cent dollars, or a thousand 
seventy-cent dollars? 

Gentlemen, every one knows that he will get a thousand free 
aud unlimited coinage silver dollars. What sort of dollars will 
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to be true, where does the la 


they be? They will be dollars (which in bullion cost the mine- 
owners about 60 cents) which are worth 70 cents, but upon which 


they have procured the Government to stania tho spurious em- 


blem of L00cents. But this is not all. 
indebtedness of the country 
cultural interests 


Is not a large amount of the 
which is to-day borne by the agri- 
payana BE MDa terms of the contract in gold 
coin, and will not gold coin called for in every contract the 
moment that a de silver dollar is made a legal tender? 
Now, I ask simply in a spirit of innocent inquiry as these bastard 
dollars are being delivered with all the ex tion of the mint, 
whether the farmers of the country in their orisons and daily 
supplications will be likely with tears of gratitude to return their 
thanks to their benefactors for the manifold mercies that they 
have showered upon them in compelling them to buy gold at a 
premium in order to liquidate the debts they have. contracted 
to pay in gold? 
FREE COINAGE FOR THE LABORER. 

But the farmer is not the only dupe whois being deceived in 
this matter. How about the laborer? He is the sacrifice and 
the sufferer, confessedly so, in a worse degres than any other in- 
dividual in the community. Will he stand by simply gazing at 
this revolution without sounding an alarm or raising the signal 
of danger? Everywhere, in every in nt discussion of the 
subject, it is substantially conceded that coinage of a 70-cent 
dollar is equivalent to a 30 per cent reduction in the standard 
of Me, The laborer has nothing to sell except his labor. 
Will the price of labor rise? Never under such a policy as this. 
The whole experience of the past, the axioms of politieal econ- 
omy, the laws that govern employer and wage-earner, all pro- 
8 to us that the eoinage of an inferior metal means and must 
mean a reduction, not only in wages, but also in the purchasing 
power of wages. 

This is precisely what is claimed by the 
that articles of consumption will rise 
ducer will receive more money for his product. 


opposition, namely, 
value and that the pro- 
Admitting this 
rer come in, whenat the end of 
the week he receives ten silver dollars for a week’s work, and 
finds that his ten silver dollars will buy seven dollars or tess of 
necessaries for his family, I pray you where is his place in the 
procession? The silver barons are steering clear of this part of 
the performance. The laborer is not in their programme; but 
just as sure as I am speaking to you now, when the eurtain rises 
and the scene reveals in one spot the lordly owner of the mine 
with his treasure in profusion stored around him and behind him 
the mint with its swiftest process fashioning and forging it into 
coin, and in another spot the miner who digs it from the earth, 
exhausted by his toil, receiving it at the fabricated and fictitious 
mark that his employer has placed upon it, then perhaps the 
voice of intelligent labor at every meeting place and council 
where it assembles to discuss its rights will be heard in tones of 
thunder protesting against the injustice of this crime. 
THE REMEDY. 

I have now concluded this 8 of this all-important 
subject. Of course I have only selected the sailent points and 
leading features of the controversy. In an address of this sort 
nothing else would be expected. Whole libraries have been 
written upon this topic. Political economists and financiers in 
every age, and in almost every language, have treated and dis- 
cussed this rots! ai in all the TADOR Orpa and shapes in which 
it has appeared. I have circumscribed myself within the envi- 
ronment that now surrounds it, and I earnestly appeal to my coun- 
trymen calmly and dispassionately to bestow on this matter the 
consideration that it deserves. It is not a question for to-day or 
for to-morrow. It willcontinually recur until it is finally settled. 
It is not and ought not to be a party question. 

It will be a great shame to drag it into the heated field of po- 
litical action, where the conflict of prejudice and the elash of 

assion are utterly unfitted to decide it. It requires a different 

orum. It needs the cool, unbiased mind, the well-informed and 
balanced judgment, the ripe experience and wisdom of those who 
have no personal interest at stake, and who can meet the issue 
with a due regard for the rights of theentire 5 There is 
only one remedy that the occasion Sie, Pease I use the language 
of the advocates of the silver bills. Place gold and silver upon 
an equal basis. I agree with them in the conclusion of their syl- 
logism. I do not with them in their premises or in the 
means through which they arrive at the result. I would place 
them upon an equal basis by making them intrinsically equivalent 
to the device that they bear. I would not coin a gold dollar that 
does not contain a dollar’s worth of gold, nor coin a silver dollar 
that does not contain a dollar’s worth of silver. 

Every other scheme is a fiction and a fraud. To compel the 
Government to place the emblem of a dollar with the ensign of 
the Republic upon 70 cents. worth of bullion is worse than coun- 
terfeiting and is an artifice and a trick upon the people. No such 
juggling with the finances of the country can ever succeed. I 
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would repeal all legislation that sanctions the ht to falsely 
label the coinage of the mint. I would tfully suggest to 
the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures that a false 
coin is as bad as a false weight or a false measure. When gold 
is to be coined let it be coined at itsmarket value. When silver 
is to be coined, let it be coined at its market value. Thisis true 
and honest bimetallism. This is the gold and silver of the Con- 
stitution. Every other theory leads to monometallism, and free 
and unlimited coinage of silver at the present ratio is mono- 
metallism in the worst degree. 

I have no lingering fear that any such measure will ever be- 
come the settled policy of the Republic. I have too much con- 
fidence in the patriotism and the intelligence of our people. 
This discussion, though proceeding for years, has in truth but 
just begun. It takes time to reach the great portals of public 
opinion. I am willing to abide by its judgment, whatever it 
may be. That judgment has not yet been formed. It is just in 
the process of evolution. 

There are two roads before us—the one is the path of honor 
and of good faith; the other leads to the wilderness where con- 
fusion reigns and where the poisoned weed, luxurious to the 
sight, but deadly to the touch, in exuberant growth abounds. 
It is the weed that sp from corruption; whose fruit will 
wither to the taste, and whose shade sends forth the dampness 

“of decay. Temptation leads us to the wilderness I know. Allur 
ing hopes light up the way and splendid visions attract us there: 
but I tell you, gentlemen, that other nations, their faith repudi- 
ated, the pledges broken and their promises violated, have 
time and time again traveled in the same direction. They have 
abandoned the open path and taken to the wilderness, and by 
the sad example of their fate, by the doom that has befallen 
them, by the judgment and the sentence they have suffered, I 
warn you to keep to the path that leads tothe field where honor 
blooms and where integrity through all the seasons survivin 
every state of transition and of change has defiantly withs 
the tumult of the tempest and theviolence of the storm. [Pro- 
longed Spt apace | 

r. TAYLOR of Illinois was recognized. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. eg the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
TAYLOR] has kindly yielded to me for a few seconds in order to 
pem me to have the e adie of announcing to his col- 
eagues and our colleagues that Hon. ROGER Q. MILLS has been 
unanimously elected by the Legislature of Texas a Senator of the 


United States. [Great applause on both sides of the House and 
in the galleries. 
Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I desire to offer an 


amendment to the bill, and to have it pending. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that there is now one 
amendment pending, offered by the committee. The gentleman 
can offer an amendment to that amendment. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. I supposed the only thing pending 
was the substitute. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think it is in the nature of a substitute. 

The SPEAKER. There is also an amendment. The gentle- 
man can not offer an amendment to the text of the bill. emust 
offer his amendment to the pending amendment. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Ilinois. I do not know what the pending 


amendment is. 1 
reported 
rinted ill, if he will look at it. 


The SPEAKER. It is 
tleman will find it in the 

Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. I will offer it as an amendment to 
that. I will ask the Clerk to read it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

After the word “private,” in line 9, add except pensions which have been 
or may hereafter be granted by the Government, which shall be paid in gold.” 

Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. I thank the Speaker for at last be- 
ing able to obtain the floor to for the only party that is 
0 d to this measure. I admire the Democratic party for one 
thing, and that is the facility they seem to have for getting on 
both sides of the question, of which facility we have seen an ex- 
hibition this morning, each side having an hour awarded to 
them before the great party that is opposed to it could be heard. 
I deny the right of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] to speak for the Republican party. I deny the right of 
the gentleman to speak for the minority of this committes. 
When this bill reaches the other end of the Capitol and is up for 
a vote, their candidate, whom they will probably nominate at 
Chicago, will conveniently be in the cloakroom or out on am ex- 
cursion somewhere. ughter on the Republican side.] And 
then their platform will straddle this question, and my friend 
from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] will tell his people that he is for free 
coinage, and my Mugwump friend from Massachusetts [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS] will tell his people that he is against free coinage. Such 
is — facility with which this party gets on both sides of the 

uestion. 
> Mr. LIND. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of order. 


the committee. The gen- 
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The SPEAKER pro ey 0 (Mr. RICHARDSON in the chair). 
The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. The gentleman from IIlinois referred to a mem- 
ber of this House as a Mugwump, and I suggest that that is out 
of order, accord to the report presented yesterday by the 
present occupant of the chair. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I think the Speaker ae tempore must have 
failed to observe the utterance or he would have called the gen- 
tleman to order. [Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair sustains the point of 
order. Gentlemen must refer to each other by a phrase which 


is 33 

Mr. TAYLOR of Ilinois. My understanding is that the gen- 
Sena from Massachusetts confessed it in his speech the other 

ay. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. xan and gloried in it. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. But I am willing that the point of 
order shall be sustained. 

Mr. Speaker, no gentleman who was a member of the last House 
will eyer forget the turbulent and riotous scenes which were 
enacted by the members of the Democratic party on this floor dur- 
ing the sessions in consequence of the rulings of ex-Speaker REED. 
They were the most disgraceful and reprehensible scenes that 
were ever witnessed in this Hall, and in them Mr. REED was bit- 
terly denounced as a tyrant, a despot, and an autocrat. His rul- 
ings were stigmatized as unconstitutional, arbitrary, and revolu- 


tionary. The Democratic press of the ooun ay teemed with 
8 denunciations of his rulings, and they formed at least 
one-half of the capital stock of the Democratic party in the last 
cam n 


The constitutionality of Mr. REED’s rulings has been passed 
upon by the Supreme Court of the United States, the highest 
tribunal in the land, composed of Democrats and Republicans. 
What was the decision of that court? It unanimously decided, 
not one voice dissanting, that the rulings of Mr. REED were made 
within the law and the Constitution. 

What, however, has been the character of the rulings of the 
preni Speaker of this House, a gentleman who professed so 

igh a regard for the inviolability of the Constitution and remon- 
strated so loudly against what he termed a usurpation of the 
rights and privileges of the members of this House during the last 
Congress? I need only quote from the speech of the gentleman 
from New York[Mr. TRACEY], a member of the Democratic party, 
in opposition to his decision. They were characterized by him 
ea s he most extraordinary that were ever heard in a legislative 

y. 

Every parliamentary body in the world corrects its own jour- 
nal before it proceeds with the work of another day, and during 
the last 3 when Mr. REED was Speaker, the right of every 
member to demand the reading of the Journal was recognized, 
and the privilege was always accorded, and not until the advent 
of this ocratic House and Democratic Speaker has this un- 
doubted parlage bsen denied or withheld. In order to enforce 
the consideration of this measure upon the House, however, the 
present S er has not only overruled the precedents of a cen- 
tury, but he has overruled a careful opinion delivered on the same 
question by your idol Speaker, Mr. CARLISLE. 

Such, Mr. Speaker, are the methods by which this House has 
been coerced into the consideration of this bill; methods which 
have been justly condemned by Republicans and Democrats alike 
as unprecedented, and in violation of the most sacred rights of 
the members. What was the object of this unjust and outrage- 
ous proceeding? It was to force this House to consider a bill 
the most vicious that was ever presented to this body; a pill 
which is designed to make 70 cents worth of silver a le ten- 
der for a dollar, so as to assist the debtors to defraud their cred- 
itors and the wealthy class to pay their laborers 70 cents in sil- 
ver for a dollar’s worth of labor; a bill that has made the nomi- 
nation of your idol candidate for the Presidency impossible, and 
forced every other Democratic candidate astride of the fence; a 
bill to assist Democratic members in their election to the next 
House, when there is not a Unban upon this floor who does 
not know there is not a possibility of it ever becoming a law dur- 
ing this session. x 

Mr. Speaker, no bill will come before this House of more im- 
portance to the ple of this country than the one now under 
consideration. If it should ever bə enacted into a law it will 
have a greater effect upon the finances of the country, favorable 
or unfavorable, than any bill that has ever passed Congress. 

The Fifty-first Congress d the present law, under which 
we are purchasing 4,500, ounces of silver per month, at its 
market value. This was passed by a Republican House, a Re- 
poen Senate, and signed by a Republican President. The 

ublican party believes that this is as far as it is safe to go in 
legislating upon the silver question without an agreement by 
other nations to join us in the use of silver, and on this law the 
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Republican party takes its stand, and is ready to go before the 
people of the country and defend it. 

I congratulate this House and I congratulate the country that 
we have at last uncovered the intention of the advocates of this 
bill. The majority report shows conclusively that their popas 
is to place this country upon a silver basis, and to have it stand 
side by side with India, Mexico, and China; so that any member 
who supports this measure is no longer left in doubt as to the ob- 
ject of its promoters. 

There seems to be two parties who are advocating the passage 
of this measure and their interests are directly opponita: First, 
there are the silver-mine owners, whose object is to raise the 
price of silver to a parity with gold; and, second, the debtor 
class, who want cheap money in order that they may repudiate 
a portion of their just debts. 

often wondered during the discussion of this question in the 
last Congress which of these parties was to be deceived, but the 
majority report upon this bill leaves no question as to which 
they expect will be. 

r. Speaker, I shall attempt in the discussion of this question 
to consider it impartially, and to ascertain, so far as I may be 
able, its probable effect upon the future welfare and prosperity 
of the people of this country from the experiences of the past. 
There are many things which have taken place in relation to 
silver which should safely guide and assist us in any future legis- 
lation that may be attempted in this direction, and in a matter 
of so vital importance nostepshould be taken without previously 
considering every fact and carefully weighing every circumstance 
that may throw light upon the subject and enable us to arrive at 
a satisfactory conclusion. 

If this measure were properly presented to the people of this 
country they would readily perceive its evil consequences and 

rnicious effects; the devastation and ruin that would follow in 

ts wake, the complete subversion and overthrow of credit and 
trade which would result therefrom, and their verdict would be 
final and conclusive. 

One of the most intelligent advocates of free coinage on this floor 
said to me in conversation a few days ago that he was beginning 
to have grave doubts as to the advisability of the passage of this 
measure. He said, however, that his constituents were in favor 
of free coinage, and, while he had diligently studied the question 
in all its phases, he entertained grave apprehensions as to its 
wisdom; yet he felt compelled to record his vote in favor of its 
adoption. To educate his constituents to the opinion that he had 
arrived at was a doubtful and uncertain task, and there was no 
recourse for him save only to bow to the will of his people and 
vote for the passage of the bill. 

From what I have learned I have no doubt but that there are 
at least one hundred gentlemen on the other side of this House 
who are endeavoring to satisfy their constituents by supporting 
this bill. Many of them know well that they are jeopardizing 
what little chance there may exist of the election of a Demo- 
cratic President; but if they do not vote for this measure they 
will jeopardize their own election, and in SEE: as the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] very aptly said, they prefer 
to save their own skins. I very heartily sympathize with any 
member who has a constituency that he is compelled to feed on 
such trash in order to retain his seat, and I most heartily sym- 
pathize with a constituency that has such a member. 

As I have said before, it is absolutely necessary to consider the 
effect of the legislation upon this subject in the past to be able to 
form an intelligent opinion as to whether or not we can maintain 
the coinage of silver and gold at the ratio of 16 to 1 without the 
coöperation of other countries. 

The first act passed for the coinageof gold and silver, and fix- 
ing the ratio at which they should be coined, was in 1792, and it 
was placed at 1 grain of gold to 15 grains of silver. was 
fnaintatned until 1834. In the mean time, about all the gold went 
out of circulation in this country, for at that ratio gold was 
worth a pomum over silver. It commenced to disappear in 
1811 or 1812, and the amount delivered at the mints for coinage 
decreased until 1816, when it ceased altogether. As rapidly as 
the gold was issued from the mints it was 3 abroad and 
sold, and after 1816 the owners of this metal did not incur the 
delay and expense of presenting it for coinage, but sent it abroad 
in bars. The reason of this is readily apparent, for gold was at 
a premium of2 per cent over silver, and, with that difference, it 
would not circulate with silver. 

In 1834 another act was passed decreasing the amount of metal 
to be coined into a gold dollar and increasing the ratio to 16 to 1. 
The United States had coined at large expense $11,825,890 of 

‘old and none of these coins could be seen; all were exported. 

y the coinage act of 1834 the silver dollar was more valuable 
than the gold dollar, and in afew years the latter went out of circu- 
lation. It would not circulate with a dollar that had less bullion 
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value. This continued until 1873, when the premium on a sil- 
ver dollar was about 3 per cent, and there was not one dollar in 
circulation; all had gone abroad. If gold would not circulate in 
this country, as is shown by past experience, when it was only 2 

r cent above silver, and silver would not circulate when it was 

per cent above gold, but both went out of circulation and were 
shipped to Europe with this small premium, how can we expect 
silver to circulate with gold when gold is about 30 per cent pre- 
mium, as under this bill? It is not possible that any gentleman 
who studies the past and is capable of comprehending any ele- 
mentary financial problem, can arrive at any other conclusion 
than if this bill remonetizing silver should become a law it 
would at the same time demonetize gold. 

The majority report tells us that gold will not go out of cir- 
culation if this bill should become a law, but that both gold and 
silver will circulate side by side. They do not have to go to 
Europe to learn the fallacy of this statement. We can learn it 
simply by crossing the line into Mexico, where they have free 
coinage of gold and silver, but as the price of silver depreciated 
in the markets of the world the gold disappeared and not one 
gold dollar is seen now in circulation in Mexico, but all have 
been sold abroad, and if the gold should go out of circulation in 
this country it would mean the withdrawal of between six hun- 
dred and seven hundred millions of money now in circulation. 

Gold would go abroad, not to buy silver to take its place in this 
country, but, as it want abroad when the Barin rothers, of 
London, failed, to pay for our bonds that are held in Europe. 
The ink would not be dry upon the President’s signature to 
bill before our bonds would start from the other side by the 
millions of dollars, and in that way they would take from this 
country every dollar of gold that is in it,as the people on the 
other side of the water would lose confidence in our financier- 
ing, and would want to realize on the indebtedness they held as 
early as possible. This bill, therefore, instead of adding to the 
circulation and giving us more money would decrease it to the 
extent of the gold now held in this country, and we would have 
that much less money. 

The stagnation and depression that would follow from this will 
be readily appreciated when it is remembered that the with- 
drawal of seventy-five millions last year nearly resulted ina panic. 
Let six or seven hundred millions be withdrawn from circula- 
tion, how can we replace it? We could not replace it with sil- 
ver; for if we were on a silver basis and paying silver dollars for 
silver bullion, none would come here from abroad any more than 
it goes to Mexico. No silver is imported into Mexico, for the 
reason that the silver owners can obtain nothing but silver for it. 
We would be exactly in the same condition. 

It will be seen, then, that the statement made by the majority 
in their report that a silver dollar can not fall below the value 
which the Government gives it at the mint is not borne out by 
the facts. It is true that it would not fall below that if the value 
of the silver dollar was maintained by the Government redeem- 
ing it in gold when presented. This, however, the free-coinage 
advocates do not ask or expect, as they say in their report that 
the silver brought to the mint would be coined into standard dol- 
lars and these dollars returned to the ple who brought the 
silver or if they took Treasury notes and presented them instead, 
they would be redeemed in silver dollars. It will, therefore, be 
seen that the Pamp of the Government upon the bullion would 

ive it no ine value. Of course, under this bill it would 

a legal tender and the debtor could use it to repudiate a por- 
tion of his debts. The very moment it crosses the borders of the 
United States the stamp upon it gives it no valne. It becomes 
bullion, and has to take its place with other bullion in the mar- 
kets of the world, and nd law that we can pass will increase its 
bullion value. 

The total amount of silver in the world, as estimated by the 
Director of the Mint, is $3,939,578,000, and the amount held in 
this country is $542,078,000. Not one dollar of this entire amount 
of the silver of the world is worth over 91 cents an ounce, or will 
sell in any market of the world for over that amount, so, in or- 
der to bring silver toa parity with gold, we will not only be 
compelled to raise the price of silver in this country about 30 
per cent, but we would 1 5 compelled to raise the price of the 
$3,397,500,000 of silver held by the remainder of the world. I 
know this country is great. There is no gentleman upon this 
floor who has more confidence in it than I have. This under- 
taking, however, is too great; it would fail. 

During the discussion upon the law that was passed by the Fifty- 
first 0 some of the free - coinage advocates admitted that 
it would have a tendency to advance the price of silver; others 


‘predicted that it would rise in value to 129}. Still, their great 


objection was that silver was left as a mere commodity. The act 
of 1891 provided that there should be coined $24,000,000 worth of 
silver, which has been done. The bill underconsideration does 
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not make it oompnisory to coin one dollar, and, if it were enacted 
into a law, not one dollar would ever be coined under it. The 
present bill is not so much a free-coinage scheme as it is a silver- 
purchasing one, and the great difference between it and the act 
of 1891 is that under the latter the Government is compelled to 
purchase the bullion at the market value, which is about 91 cents 
an ounce, while under this bill the Government must purchase 
it at the fixed price of 129} cents, and thus pay nearly 40 cents 
more per ounce to the silver-miner than its actual market value. 

Mr. Speaker, when the bill to place the American merchant 
marine engaged in the foreign trade upon an equality with other 
nations was under consideration in the last Congress, it was bit- 
terly denounced by the Democrats as a job, arobbery, and a steal; 
as a scheme which favored the rich and oppressed the poor. This 
important industry was rapidly declining, and the American fl 
was fast being driven from the ocean, and would soon bid farewe 
to the ports of the world. The bill was ad vocated and finally en- 
acted into law by the Republican party, in order to revive and 
foster this branch of trade, and to place those engaged in it upon 
an equality with other nations. 

Let us contrast, however, the methods adopted by the Repub- 
lican „as above exemplified in the merchant marine sub- 
sidy bill, for the distribution of the bounty of the Government, 
and those proposed by the Democratic party in the bill now under 
consideration. It be found on an examination of the measure 
presented by the majority of the committee, which is so ear- 
nestly advocated and supported by the Democratic party, that it 
too provides for a bounty. If it should be enacted into law and 
operate in the manner which the majority in their report say 
it would, and we should receive no more silver than we are now 
receiving, and for which we are paying $48,000,000 a year, under 
this bill we would be compelled to pay $70,000,000 (that is, when 
we pay 81. 29 per ounce for the silver which is only commanding 
91 cents per ounce in the markets of the world); thus a 
subsidy to the rich mine-owner of $22,000,000 annually, for which 
we receive nothing. It gives your and my note, which we will 
be compelled to pay some day, and receives nothing in return. 

If this is good financiering, lam learning new lessons in finance. 
If this is not a subsidy in its broadest sense will some person tell 
me what it is? In the case of the subsidy to the merchant ma- 
rine, the Postmaster-General reports that it will cost about eight 
millions annually; and for this we expect to build up a merchant 
marine that carry our own merchandise in our ships, and 
will open up a line of trade to the American merchant that he 
has been de ed from. 

The most reliable statistics, showing the cost of production of 
silver, estimate it at about 50 cents per ounce; so it will be seen 
that the price at which silver is now sold the mine-owner will 
make a greater profit on his article than any other producer in 


the United States. 
An additional advantage that the silver miner would derive 
from the e of this bill is this, that he would be able to pay 


his labor with this cheap money, and as about 80 per cent of the 
cost of mining is labor, it would be a great saving tohim. The 
laborer, to whom he is paying $3 a day now, would be paid 82.10 
after the e of this bill, which would bring the cost of min- 
ing the silver down from about 50 cents to about 35 cents an 
ounce. 

No gentleman ever makes a speech in favor of the free coinage 
of silver without denouncing violently the theft that was com- 
mitted in 1873 when silver was demonetized. Some of those who 
participated in that discussion and who voted for the bill have 
risen in their places and told the country that they did not under- 
stand what they were voting for. 

r person is presumed to comprehend the natural 
and probable consequences of hisownacts. It appears, however, 
that they did not, or at least profess not. If should support 
a measure in this House and should discover afterwards that my 
constituents were so universally opposed to it that it became 
necessary for me to plead the baby act or to resign my seat, I 
would not be long in reaching a determination whattodo. There 
would be a vacancy in the First Illinois district. 

Let us see what are the facts in relation to this so-called theft, 
about which there have been so loud complaint and so earnest 
remonstrance. The first bill was presented to the Senate April 
25, 1870, and it omitted the coinage of the silver dollar. Copies 
of this bill were distributed throughout the length and breadth 
of the United States and the opinions and comments of the lead- 
ing financiers were invited. Some of these experts in their 
answers stated to the Senate that it would demonetize the sil- 
ver dollar. 

When the bill was under consideration here the House called 
for these answers, and they were considered byit. The bill first 
passed the Senate in 1871, and from that time until it was finally 
enacted into law, in 1873, it was before both Houses in five differ- 
ent sessions, and commented upon in the leading journals of the 


country and by the leading financiers. It was printed thirteen 
times, and the debate upon it occupies about 150 pages ot the 
Congressional Globe, and yet gentlemen who participated in that 
discussion and who voted for its passage rise in their places and 
tell us they did not know what it contained or what was its pur- 
port. I leave the truth of these assertions to be passed upon by 
the great jury of the American le. 

The facts are that in 1873 a silver dollar was at a premium of 
about 3 per cent over gold, yet not a dollar was being coined. It 
had demonetized itself, as gold would if this measure should be- 
come a law. For about sia 4 years preceding that time the silver 
in the markets of the world had never been lower than $1.30}, and 
the silver-producing States were entirely indifferent to the 
sage of that law, as the coinage of silver gave it no value what- 
ever, as the value was the market value of the world, as it still 
will be if this bill should ever becomea law. With the discovery 
of large deposits of silver, however, it commenced to fall, and in 
1877 it was down to $1.12 an ounce. Then comes the cry of the 
silver theft of 1873. Prior to 1873 only a little over eight mil- 
lions of silver had been coined. From that time to the present 
there have been coined $411,543,740, and of this latter amount 
three hundred and fifty millions are still in the Treasury, to- 
gether with over fifty millions of bullion. This is the reason of 
the decrease in the price of silver. 

Mr.SIMPSON. I would like to ask the gentleman if he thinks 
the passage of a law for the free coinage of silver will increase 
the value of the silver-mine owners’ dollar? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. In answer to the gentleman I will 
say that after we had been on this crazy basis for a year or two, 
we would have to go through 5 again. uently 
the rich mine owner would get his pay in gold, if he held on to 
his currency. y 

Mr. SIMPSON, The gentleman did not understand my ques- 
tion, I think. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. I think I did. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I asked if the free coinage of silver would 
make the 50-cent dollar of the silver-mine owner worth a dollar? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. No, sir, it would not. 

Mr. SIMPSON. How much would it make it worth? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. Just what it is now and no more. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana 43 Mr. SIMPSON). You did not ex- 
pect that kind of an answer, did you? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I am not clear what it is worth now, from the 
gentleman's standpoint. That is why I asked the question as to 
what it would be worth. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. An ounce of silver, if the gentle- 
man will listen, is worth about 50 cents. 

Mr. SIMPSON. And you think free coinage would not increase 
its value? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. Not a cent. 

Mr.SIMPSON. Why do you oppose free coinage then? 

Mr. TAYLOR of ois. Because you want a scheme to 
swindle the creditors. 

Mr. SIMPSON. If it does not increase the value, it does not 
swindle an cee 

Mr. TAYLO of Illinois. Why did we op your greenback 
porn ? 1 because you wanted to swindle the creditors, 
that > 

Mr. SIMPSON. Then that must be what the Republican 
party wanted to do when they passed the greonback act. 

Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. Itis claimed by the majority of the 
committee that but little silver would come to this country under 
this act. I agree with them in this, if, as they contemplate, this 
country is to be put on a silver basis; and Lagree with them that 
there would be no other course for the Government to pursue, if 
this bill should become a law, than put this country on a silver 
basis, as it would not be possible for us to buy all the silver that 
would be presented if we paid for it in gold. erefore we would 
take our place by the side of the silver countries of the world. 
Is the prosperis of the people of China, India, and Mexico so 
great that we should desire to place ourselves with them? I 
think the universal answer would be no. India and China are 
the most destitute countries in the world. There is no country 
where the inhabitants are poorer and more degraded, and Mex- 
ico is not far behind. How can a party advocate the enactment 
of such a law, the ultimate effect of which will be to retard the 
rapid growthand progress of the nation, to produce depression and 
discontent, and to reduce the country from the high and lofty 
plane of unequaled credit and prosperity to the chaotic and bank- 
. of the degraded silver countries of the globe. 

an illustration of the manner in which the silver standard 
affects India, I will quote the answers made by Mr. Francis G. 
Newlands, the head of the silver lobby here, the gentleman who 
represents the interests of the silver-miners before Congress, and 
who has been in attendance upon its sessions and advocating the 
free coinage of silver for several years, in reply to certain ques- 
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tions 8 by Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts during a 
hearing before the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures: 

Mr. WILLIAMS. This is true, is it not—and is universally claimed by gen- 
tlemen who are interested in the free coinage of silver—that that which India 

— 5 rest of the world costs them more to pay to-day than it ever did 

‘ore 

Mr. NEWLANDS. When she makes the reap ape gold. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. She has to pay her debts in g practically, does she not? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. So that to that extent you certainly will admit that the sil- 
ver standard has injured her? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. In the relations between the Indian Government 
and the British Government, the Indian Government has a right to oe 
of the demonetization of silver, because when she pays England in gold she 

her into bullion and sell it at the gold price, and thereby 
loses in the transaction. Ido not think she has any reason to complain of 
the silver standard. Whatshe has 3 to complain of is the demonetiza- 
tion of silver, which has injured its on value. f 
Mr. WILLIAMS, But she has to turn her into bullion in order to pay 
land, and to sell that bullion at a gold price? 
. NEWLANDS. Yes, sir; sell that bullion at a gold price. 

Mr. WILLIAMS. I will ask you this question. en India pays England 
you = she turns her rupees into bullion? 

Mr. NEWLANDS. X. 


3 . Yes. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. What is that for? 
land demands gol 


Mr. NEWLANDS. Because d. 
Mr. WILLIAMS. Can she not gold with rupees, just as well as she can 
at their bullion value. 


with bullion? 
Mr. NEWLANDS. I su shecan with rupees 
ILLIAMS. Does send any silver to London with which to pay 


Mr. W. 
bas ys Really I can notsay; I presume she does. If she does, shi 
sends it at its gold value. But 3 she does, not send any rupees. * 

Mr. Newlands also said, when he was before the committee, 
that the result of the passage of a free-silver bill would be to 
scale down the debts of the country. 

The only explanation that can be offered for this extraordinary 
attempt to wreck tho finances of this country is that it emanates 
from a party whose highest flights soar not above stagnation and 
retrogression, and whose ideas keep neither abreast nor apace 
with the progress of the times; a party that pagod in the last 
campaign that when they obtained control of the Government 
they would repeal all the wise and salutary laws passed by the 
Fifty-first Congress, under the operation of which the country was 
never more Nedra coup They promised the people that they 
would take them back to the good old Democratic days of the 
stage coach and ox cart. 

I wish to notify the Democratic party that there has been t 
progress since they went out of power; there was no 
west of Des Moines, Iowa. Chicago contained only about 100, 000 
peopio and now she has a million and a quarter. This countr 

about doubled its population, and great trunk lines of rail- 
roads travel every section of it. Every has progressed ex- 
cept the Democratic party, which neither can nor does learn 
anything, but, like a crawfish, it seems always to be traveling 
backwards. 

Of course we could maintain the free coinage of silver if the 
country were placed on a silver basis, but we could not maintain 
it on a gold and silver basis. The amount of the silver in the 
world is estimated at about $4,000,000,000. Mexico, by our side, 
lies ready with vast possessions of silver, which they would ba 
very glad to exchange with us for gold at $1.29, and is exchang- 
ing some of it now at 91, although they have free coinage. 
France alone has seven hundred ons ob silver, two hundred 
and fifty millions of which are 1 in the Bank of France that 
can not be used, and if we should attempt to exchange gold for 
silver we would receive that amount at once. 

The advocates of free coinage say that that would not come to 
this country even if weshould pay for it with gold, for the simple 
reason that they would have to stand a loss of 2 or 3 per cent. 
Supposing France should open her mints for the free co: of 
silver and advertise that they were ready to take all the bullion 
that was offered and pay for it in gold at the rate of 16 to 1, how 
long would it take tosend all the silverin this country to France 
and exchange it for gold? The large amount of silver lying in 
the vaults of France can not now be sold at a higher rate than 91 
cents an ounce; that is as much as they can obtain for it. It can 
not be ponny that any gentleman would assume for a moment, 
under these circumstances, that if a market were opened in which 
they could obtain $1.29 for silver that it would not go upon the 
first ship. It is hardly necessary to discuss this p of the 
question, as it is too self-evident, and as the advocates of this 
measure do not expect to raise the value of silver but they expect 
to cheapen money in circulation in this country. 

The people of this country who would derive the most advan- 
tage from the passage of this bill.are the debtors, and they will 

y be temporarily benefited. Under it they will be enabled to 
repudiate about 30 per cent of their just debts. What excuse can 
any party offer for its advocacy and support of so iniquitous a 
measure, which is designed to repudiate honest debts and de- 
fraud creditors. 


It must not be forgotten that for every debtor there is a corre- 
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sponding creditor, and in legislating for the benefit of one you 
are injur: the other. It must also be remembered that the 
creditors of this country are not the wealthy men, for nearly all 
weeny men are borrowersof money. The lenders are the com- 
mercial and the savings banks, and the deposits contained therein 
belong to and are the savings of small dealers. 

It is not the money of the banks, but they act merely as the 
agents of the depositors to recelve their money and to loan it 
to some other person who may need it. These banks contain the 
money of the old, the widows, and the orphans, and the wage- 
earners, and should this bill be enacted into a lawand enable the 
debtor to repudiate a portion of his just debt, they would be the 
greater sufferersand not the banks. There are also the pension- 
ers of the country whose pensions would be reduced about 50 per 
cent. 

Can the Democratic ty or any other party afford to go be- 
fore this country on such ameasure? Do you dare engraft it into 
your platform? I say not, and you will learn not. 

The majority say that by arbitrarily fixing the price of silver 
at $1.29 per ounce, when the market value is only 91 cents per 
ounce, we will raise the price of farm products 12 or 15 per cent. 
Why stop here? Why not make an ounce of silver, valued at 91 
cents, equal to an ounce of gold, the market value of which is 
$20.67 per ounce, and thus increase the price of the farmer’s prod- 
uct or 600 per cent; so that a bushel of wheat, which now 
commands $1, would be sold for 86. The principle is the same, 
and if we can do one we most certainiy sho do the other. 
The absurdity of this proposition is too obvious to bear com- 
ment; it is almost too ridiculous to be mentioned; yet this is 
only one of the very many wild statements that are made to the 
people of this country to delude and ensnare them into the sup- 
port of the free-coinage schemes. 

The theory of the advocates of free coinage is that when money 
becomes cheaper men will become wealthier; that is, as money 
goes down everything else goes up. I do not doubt but that there 
are gentlemen on the other side of the House who have paid 8100 
in Confederate money for adinner. This was no evidence that 
dinners were going up, as any one could have bought that same 
dinner with a gold dollar. It was simply an evidence of the fact 
that money was going down. t 

It is claimed by the advocates of this measure that the Indian 
farmer, because his country is on a silver basis, obtains a great 
advantage over the farmer of this country. [t has been said 
that a bushel of wheat from the United States sold in the Lon- 
don market brings $1.10, and the same bushel of wheat from 
India realizes $1.30. This isa pure fallacy, not borne out by the 
facts, nor is it ible to be true. The American is paid for his 
wheat in gold, but the Indian is paid for his wheat either in gold 
and then buys silver, as his country is on a silver basis, or is paid 
in silver. 

The American can purchase equally as muchsilver for the gold 
that he receives for his bushel of wheat as the Indian can. It 
will therefore be readily seen that the Indian receives no more 
for his wheat in this country than the American receives for it 


here. 

It is claimed by the advocates of this bill that wheat in this 
country goes down as silver goes down. There is no foundation 
whatever for such a statement. When there is an overproduc- 
tion of wheat the price goes down; when there is a scarcity the 
price goes up. The price depends entirely upon the 8 

roduced and the demand that is made therefor. The impro 
acilities for growing wheat have decreased the cost of production 
in the last 3 Will any gentleman claim that the low 
price of cotton year was ca by the low price of silver? 
t year there were 1,500,000 more bales of cotton grown than 
ever before in this country. This broke the market, and not the 
low price of silver. The low price of cotton was the direct re- 
sultof overproduction, and no other cause can be assigned for it. 

One of the best speeches that I have heard made in this House 
against free coinage, and which should be most convincing, was 
made by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. SMITH] on the 16th 
of this month, when he called up for consideration House bill 
No. 5499, which authorized the Territory of Arizona to fund 
their debt and issue a 5 per cent bond payable in gold. The 
gentleman from Kansas Ir. OTIs] alod. him to strike out 
gold“ and insert legal-tender money of the United States.” 
The 8 from Arizona [Mr. SMITH] replied that that was 
exactly the reason which had prevented the Territory from sell- 
ing these bonds. He said: 

I have tried to float this debt at a reasonable rate of interest, and I am sat- 
isfied with that provision in the bill; it can not be done at less than 7 to 10 per 
cent. With this provision in the bill, the bonds can be floated at 5 per cent. 


This instance shows the injurious consequences that will fol- 
low if this bill should become a law. It will affect individuals 
in their private transactions the same as it affects Arizona in 
floating these bonds. 


Mr. Speaker, this side of the House is very much gratified 
that we have at last forced the Democratic party on record 
on this free-coinage craze; on this deliberate attempt to wreck 
the finances of this country. The Republican party, in days 
gone by, stood between the Government and those who attempted 
to destroy it, and it now stands as the advocate of sound money 
and between the Government and those who are seeking to de- 
stroy its credit and ruin its financial system; and on this position 
we take our stand and will defend it against those who are seek- 
ing to ruin its finances. ; 

r. SCOTT. I desire to ask the gentleman what party was 
responsible for the legislation that has made the silver dollar 
worth only 70 cents? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. No party. 

Mr. SCOTT. How did it get on the statute books? 

Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. I do not think the law changed the 
value. I yield twenty minutes to my colleague from Illinois [Mr. 
HOPKINS]. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, the majority ron 
of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, which 
accompanies the bill now under consideration, in some respects 
is a remarkable and interesting document—remarkable as much 


for what it does not say as for what is contained in the report; 
and interesting from the fact that the chairman of the committee 
who submitted the report in every-page of the same appears to 


be conscious that he is seeking tosecure legislation in this House 

which is opposed by a large number of intelligent and patriotic 

members in his own party, as well as by the great Republican 

pany of this country, which stands to-day favoring an honest 
ollar. ` 

No person who reads the report can gather any substantial ar- 
guments from it which demonstrate that the people of this coun- 
pet are to be in any manner benefited by the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver. The great effort of the chairman of the com- 
mittee seems to have been in the preparation of the report to 
meet as far as he was able some of the strong and overpowering 
care which exist to-day against the legislation favored in 

s bill. 

The Constitution of the United States provides that Congress 
shall have the power to coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights and measures. 
This requirement has from the earliest days of our constitutional 
Government imposed a grave and responsible duty upon nein, Sige 
I shall not attempt to trace in detail the history of legislation 
upon this subject. Money is of no value or use excepting for 

ree purposes—as a measure of value of all products, as a me- 
dium of exchange for the same, and as a standard of deferred 
payments in matters of commercial credit. 

t is unnecessary for me, in the discussion of this bill, to refer 
to the poner methods used by the people of the various na- 
tions of the earth in exch: their products of the soil and 
property owned and controlled by them. That history, in a word 

as demonstrated, in every instance, that as the people advanced 
in civilization they required and used some article as a measure 
of the value of all other articles, and as a medium of exchange 
in their commercial transactions. The higher the civilization, 
and the more complex the commercial relations became, the 
more necessary was it that this medium of exchange should not 
only possess the quality of a measure of values, but that it should 
also serve the purposes of a standard of deferred payments in 
matters of credit. 

Barter is among the earliest and most primitive forms of com- 
merce. Lead, iron, copper, and other metals have been used by 
the various nations at different stages of their civilization, com- 
mercially, but I think that all who pay me the honor of their at- 
tention will agree that what are known as the precious metals, 
viz., gold and silver, have come to be regarded by the nations of 
the earth as the metals least variable in their value, and the best 
calculated to subserve these important purposes in all commer- 
cial and business transactions. 

The gold dollar is our unit of value, and since 1853 gold has 
been the money metal of this country, and all values have been 
determined by it, all matters of exchange have been controlled 
by it, and all questions of deferred payments in commercial credits 
have been settled by its standard. 

What is now sought by the chairman of the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures, and by those who sympathize 
with him and who number the great majority of the Democratic 
party in and out of Congress,is to extend to silver the same 
power which is exercised by gold and the same privilege of free 
and unlimited coinage at a standard of 412} grains for a dollar. 
Whenever this questirn is discussed by the friends of the bill, in- 
cluding the ee of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, much stress is placed upon the fact that silver was 
formally demonetized in 1873, and the entations of the friends 
of silver have been loud and alone, and no epithet has been too 
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severe and no denunciation too strong to be hurled at the heads 
of the members of the House and the Senators who permitted 
such legislation to be enacted into law. 

It was not my fortune to be a member of this House or to hold 
ony. pe or official position at that time, but for the purposesof 
this discussion it is not necessary for me to either affirm ordeny the 
various: es which are made as to the motives which prompted 
the legislation that demonetized silver. If it were a crime, as 
the friends of free silver now contend, and if it did enchance the 
value of gold coin 50 per cent, as they all charge, I maintain, Mr. 
Speaker, that that is no reason why we should at this time re- 


monetize that metal. The conditions of our country and our com- 


merce are adjusted to the gold standard, and any change of that 
measure of value, medium of exchange, and standard of deferred 
yments will work untold hardships upon the farmers and labor- 
ng classes of this country, and will unsettle business to such an 
extent that trade will be practically paralyzed. 

I know no greater calamity, Mr. Speaker, which could befall 
this country than that this bill in its present form should be en- 
acted into a law; but before I discuss branch of the subject I 
desire, Mr. Speaker, to take issue with some of the charges that 
are made by the friends of free silver as to its influence upon 
trade and legislation in this country prior to 1873. As I have 
stated already, gold and silver by constitutional enactment were 
made the money metals of this country, but it was left to Congress 
to regulate the value and fix the standard of weights and meas- 
ures. The first legislation that we had upon the subject that it 
is ag us orn to consider in connection with this bill 
was had on the 2d of April, 1792, where the ratio between the 
rye metals in our coins were fixed at 1 to 15 (1 ounce of gold 

ing the equivalent of 15 ounces of silver), and the free and un- 
limited coinage accorded to both metals with full legal-tender 

wer. 

This was the mint ratio, and when*the metals were coined into 
money under that ratio 371+ grains of pure silver coined into a 
silver dollar was the equivalent for all commercial pur of 
24% grains of pure gold coined into a gold dollar. Soon after 
this legislation, however, it was discovered that the two metals 
would not travel in company. Full legal tender was granted to 
both coins, but a few years showed to the commercial world that 
the market value of gold and silver bullion differed from its 
minted value. Fifteen ounces of silver under the legislation 
would purchase 1 ounce of gold at the mints, but in the market 
it roga 16 ounces of silver to be the equivalent of 1 ounce of 
gold. 

It thus early became 9 that the ratios fixed by legis- 
lation between the two metals had become erroneous, and that 
speculators in the metals could make a profit of 1 ounce of sil- 
ver for every 16 ounces taken to the mint and exchanged for 
gold after the same were coined intomoney. The result was, as 
shown by the history of this period, that gold was ene 
driven out of the market, and that our metal of exchange an 
standard of payments in circulation was silver. In other words 
the business of that period was transacted on a silver basis. In- 
deed to such an extent did this go on that in 1805 President 
Jefferson, who was a believer in gold as a money metal, without 
any authority of law, and without any legislation on the subject 
whatever, by an arbitrary and peremptory order ee the 
further coinage of silver dollars at the mints of this country, and 
that order was observed at the mints during all the years up to 
the time of the readjustment of the ratios of the two metals under 
the leadership of Senator Benton of Missouri, in 1834. 

During this same period France, Germany, and in fact all the 
leading nations of the earth excepting England, transacted their 
business on a silver basis, and the inconveniences and dangers 
of asilverstandard under existing conditions were then unknown. 

One of the most interesting debates that was ever carried on 
in the halls of Congress was had over this very question at the 
time of the change of the ratio of the two metals. When they 
were fixed at 16 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold, in 1834, the 
charge was openly made by Senator Benton, who was a great 
friend of gold, that the ratio of 15 parts of silver to 1 part of 
gold, fixed under the recommendations of Hamilton in 1792, was 
for the purpose of discrediting the yellow metal. He was as elo- 
quent and as zealous for legislation which should restore the 
gold dollar to thepeople of this country—the dollar, as he claimed, 
of his daddies—as the distinguished gentleman from 1 1 bal 
BLAND] is in his efforts to remonetize the silver dollar of 1792, 
which he contends was demonetized in 1873. 

The law which demonetized silver was but a legal recognition 
of what had been an admitted fact for more than a quarter of a 
century prior to 1873. The American silver dollar referred to 
in the report of the committee was practically an unknown quan- 
tity in all business transactions. Silver was used to a-certain 
extent as a subsidiary coin, but only for such purposes, gold be- 
ing the standard of value and the medium of exchange for all 
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business or commercial transactions. The discovery of gold in 
California, Australia, and Russia produced a most marked effect 
in the monetary history of all modern nations which had specie 
circulation. From 1851 to 1875, through the sourcesI have here 
indicated, $3,317,625,000 of gold was produced from the mines 
and put in circulation. > 

More gold was mined and used for money porpora in that 
short period than the world Ded produced for years prior to 
that ‘tine: This gold supplan silver as a money metal in all 
the 1 nations. Germany transacted her business on a 
silver basis up to 1871, when she then demonetized silver and 
made gold her money standard. England long prior to this 
time had become a gold standard country, and in fact, follow- 
ing 1871, one nation after another adopted the gold standard, 
until to-day there is no leading country in Europe that author- 
izes the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 1 of our foreign 
exchanges are settled upon the gold basis. The silver dollar 
which is in circulation in this country and is received by our 
citizens as a full legal tender in transactions abroad is held only at 
its bullion value, which entails a loss in such transactions of 
from 25 to 30 per cent from the minted value. 

Now, Mr. S er, why is it that we find certain members of 
this House and the men who compose the major part of the Dam- 
ocratic ty so clamorous for the passage of this bill and the 
recognition of silver as a money metal with full legal-tender 
power? The discussion of this question should be carried on a 
plane above party politics. It is a great economic and financial 

uestion, and one which should receive the dispassionate discus- 
sion which belongs tosuch subjects. The interests of the people, 
regardless of party politics, will be materially affected by the 
* or rejection of this bill. Its influence will be felt by the 
aborer in his cabin as well as the millionaire in his mansion. 
No man is too humble to escape the baneful effects which would 
follow the enactment of this proposed legislation into law. It 
will not do, therefore, for the friends of free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver to obscure the practical question before the Amer- 
ican people by epitet hurled at those who oppose the passage 
of this bill or indulge in invectives and vituperation against all 
who partioi ted in the legislation in 1873and subsequent thereto, 
which resulted in the demonetization of this metal. 

As I stated earlier in my remarks, the question of remonetiz- 
ing silver in 1892 is a very different question than the one which 
faced the people of this country in 1873, when that metal was de- 
based and deprived of its money character. No friend of silver 

legislation can demonstrate to the members of this House or 
prove to the intelligent public in this country that the remon- 
etizing of silver will be of any benefit to the public or the people 
general There are two classes of ple who will be bene- 

ted, and two only, as I contend, and those are the silver-mine 
owners and the bullion holders and speculators in silver. The 
agitation of this subject has been brought about by the manipu- 
lation of the silyer-mine owners and silver speculators in this 
country. Talk has been indulged in that it is in the interest of 
the farmers of the West, but I defy the chairman of this com- 
mittee, or any of his party associates to show by any tangible 
arguments or facts that the farmers or the laborers are to be in 
any manner benefited if this bill becomes a law. 

y, Mr. Speaker, during. the last session of the Fifty-first 
Congress, when the committee which was appa'nied by the 
Speaker to investigate the question as to whether members of 
Congress had ulated in silver during the consideration of 
the silver act of 1890, it was shown that a literary bureau had 
been established here in Washington by some of the 1 
silver-mine owners of the West, and that they had prep: 
petitions and had them sent to the farmer organizations and 
the laborers in the Western country, to be signed by them and 

. forwarded to Congress, praying for free and unlimited coinage 
of silver, and in order to induce this class of our citizens to for- 
ward such petitions, agents were hired and sent out to discuss 
the silver side of this question, and circulars and pamphlets 
were scattered broadcast over the land to create a sentimentin 
favor of the free and unlimited coinage of silver. 

This was not so much, Mr. Speaker, for the purpose of bene- 
fiting the people of this country as to add to the wealth of those 
t silver-mine owners and the men who speculate in that 
commodity. The stock arguments that are used by them and 
their followers are familiar to the members of this House. The 
rincipalone is that we need more money in circulation, and that 
we have the free and unlimited coinage of silver, we would 
add so much more to the moneystock in circulation in this coun- 
try. The poor crops, which the farmers of the West and North- 
west have had for three or four years prior to the present season, 
have entailed a degree of hardship and distress upon them that 
has madé them ready listeners to any argument or plans which 
would relieve them from their then existing necessities, and 
these shrewd and adroit silver agents have played upon their 


passions and prejudices by their calamity talk until they have in 
some localities led them to believe that all of the evils of their 
present condition are traceable directly to the demonetization of 
5 that to remonetize that metal is all that is necessary 
to m 


e them p rous farmers and give them happy homes, 
A careful examination of the amount of money in circulation at 
the present time, as compared with other periods in the history 
of our country, will demonstrate that we have more money in 
circulation per capita at the present day than we have had since 
the foundation of the Government. 

I have taken some pains to examine the reports of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, and I have gleaned therefrom many inter- 
esting facts which will aid the proper consideration of this per 
capita question. In 1860 the population of the United States 
was 31,500,000. Our ee money stock aggregated $442,000,- 
000, and of that sum 000, 000 were in circulation. This, you 
will see, gave us only $15.85 per capita of money that was in cir- 
culation. Eighteen hund and sixty was, you will remember, 
a 1 business year. There was no complaint at that 
time that there was not money enough in circulation to answer 
all business and commercial purposes. In October, 1870. the 
money, including gold, subsidiary silver, and fractional currency, 
gold and silver certificates, Treasury notes, and bank notes, ag- 
gregated $770,312,000. This amount gave a per capita circula- 
tion of $19.97 in 1870. 

In 1880 the money in circulation in this . including, as 
I have in my estimate of 1870, the gold coin, standard silver dol- 
lars, subsidiary silver, gold certificates, silver certificates, Treas- 
1 57 notes, United States notes, and national-bank notes, 81,022, 

33,685. This made a per capita circulation in 1880 of $20.37. I 
have with me a statement from the Treasury Department show- 
ing the amount of gold and silver coins and certificates, United 
States notes, and national-bank notes in circulation March 1, 1892 
which aggregates $1,609,558,892. The population of the United 
States March 1, 1892, is estimated at 65,049,000. This makes a 

r capita circulation on the first day of the month of $24.74, the 

ighest per capita circulation that we have had since the adop- 
tion of our constitutional Government. 

Indeed, Mr. S er, this is a higher per capita circulation 
than either England or Germany has. The per capita circula- 
tion in England is $18.60, and in Germany is only about $18. 
While England has more wealth per capita than we haye in 
America, her money stock in circulation per capita is decidedl 
less, as these figures show. Whenever this question is discusse! 
the friends of free and unlimited coinage of silver refer to France 
and claim that she has over $44 per capita of money in circula- 
tion, and point to the prosperity of her papie as a result of this 
large amount of currency in circulation. Nothing could be more 
fallacious or misleading so far as applied to conditions existing 
in this country. Every well-informed and intelligent American 
citizen understands that the banking system of France is en- 
tirely different from what we have in America, and that in the 
provinces, instead of using banks as we do in all the cities and 
villages throughout the Union to transact their business, the 
French ts carry their money about their persons or hoard 
it away in their houses. < 

I remember of hearing a statement of a gentleman of wealth 
and refinement who had many yearsin France, saying that 
during his entire residence there, which extended over a period 
of eight or ten years, he never saw a check, draft, or bill of ex- 
change. The money that was used by the French people in their 
business transactions was carried about by them, and the for- 
eigners who became temporary residents there were compelled 
by necessity to adopt their primitive commercial methods. The 
business of this country is conducted Targo upon the credit sys- 
tem. An estimate recently made by the asury Department 
from statistics gathered from the various banks of the country, 
showed that nearly or quite 94 per eent of all of the business and 
commercial transactions of this country are conducted on the 
credit system by the use of checks, drafts, and bills of exchange, 
and that there is barely 6 per cent of the business that is done y 
the actual use and transfer of money from buyer to seller. 

This system of checks, or credit system, has grown rapidly and 
enormously in this country, and has served a 8 ne- 
ficial purpose in the expansion of business and trade, and in the 
development of our Western Territories. The amount of money 
in circulation per capita does not necessarily or logically indicate 
the wealth of the country or the prosperity of the people. As 
an illustration of this statement I desire to call to the attention 
of the members of the House the condition of the Argentine Re- 
public a little over a yearago. That Republic, for a number of 
years prior to its financial collapse, was controlled in its fiscal 
and financial affairs by a set of statesmen of the character and 
caliber of those Democrats who advocate here the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver. ; 

In the city of Buenos Ayres an inflation of the currency was 
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tried and temporarily resulted in the enhancement of prices and 


id exchange of properties. This example, it was believed 
e Democratic statesmen of that country, could be extended 
h the entire Republic, and that great good would result 


ara 
byt 


the m. The result was that the country was inflated to the 
extent that the circulating medium ated $100 per capita, 
and when it reached that point the co. came took with 


it Baring Bros., of England, and nearly precipitated a financial 
crisis throughout the entire financial world. No man can say 
just how many dollars per capita should be in circulation in the 
country, or, in fact, in any other, to produce and maintain a 
healthy condition of affairs commercially and financially. It 
can only be reached by ype and the best thinkers 
and ablest writers upon this subject believe that the United 
States has already reached the point where the circulating me- 
e as capita is as great as the necessity of the country de- 
man 


The figures that I have given show that the circulating medium 
has increased in volume much more ce vy d than the increase in 
population, It is also a well-known fact in business and commer- 
cial circles that the multiplication of State and national banks 
throughout the country has largely increased the credit system 
of the country and the use of money in trade and busi- 
ness. For a period of nearly twenty years, commencing with 
1860, the difference between our total money stock and the money 
in circulation rarely exceeded 10 per cent. anag the last 
twelve years this difference has been widening, until it is now 
between 35 per cent and 40 per cent. For example, to bring 
this more clearly to the minds of the members of the House: In 
my illustration some time as to the general money stock 
of this country on the Ist of March, 1892, as I have shown, the 
money in circulation was $1,609,558,892. The general stock of 
money coined or issued at that date aggregated $2,236,494,518, 
uate, as you will see, a balance of money unused out of the 
goue maaga ooa of $626,935,626. By close students of finance, 

ese figures indicate that the general money stock in this coun- 

is greater now than the trade or commerce of the country 
demands, and that an increase of the money metal would simply 
pile it up in the Treasury to be unused by the people. The rate 
of interest paid by debtor classes on money borrowed has been 
dec year by year for the last quarter of a century. 

In Illinois, for example, money that fifteen or ey years ago 
would command 10 per cent can be readily borrowed to-day on 
2 security for 6 per cent; the same financial conditions exist 

the other sections of the country. If a high rate of interest 
has been demanded, it has been because the conditions were such 
as to make the loan less safe than in the more settled and con- 
servative sections the country. The farmers of Kansas, Ne- 
braska, and other Western States have complained, or at least 
some of the berg e re ee from those States have com- 
8 about the ps imposed upon them by the capital- 

who furnished them money. The cry that has been raised 
capital by these very men has done more to injure the 
debtor classes of those States than all other conditions combined. 

The men or corporations who have money to loan are more de- 
sirous of securing a safe loan than they are to receive a high rate 
of interest, and just so soon as it is established in the localities 
where these complaints have been made that debts will be hon- 
estly paid with honest money, with a purchasing power equal to 
the money that they obtained, without e or litigation, the 
rate of interest will be reduced there as it is in the money cen- 
ters of the Middle and New England States. But, Mr. Speaker, 
the claim that the free and unlimited co e of silver would 

many beneficial results to the f and laboring classes 
of country or would increase our circulating medium is ut- 
terly without foundation. To the careful student of finance it 
seems utterly absurd to say that the Government of the United 
States, stan along among all the great nations of the earth, 
can, by a simple edict of its legislative body, transform 69 cents, 
the present market value of a silver dollar, into 100 cents. 

The moment that this bill should become alaw gold would 
immediately go to a premium of from 28 to 30 per cent, and in- 
stead of increasing the circulating medium, as these gentlemen 
contend, the result would be that every dollar of gold that is in 
circulation to-day and gold certificates would be immediately 
hoarded for the profits which would be made upon the premium. 
We have, in round numbers of gold and gold certificates, nearly 
$600,000,000 in circulation. There would be a contraction of the 
currency to this amount for the reason, as I have already stated, 
that the owners and holders of that money would immediately 
withdraw it from circulation, and hold it for speculative pur- 
poses. This contraction would unquestionably bring on a finan- 
cial crisis with its untold hardships, of broken fortunes, wasted 
and wrecked lives. 

. Speaker, we would be guided by the lightof experience 


ener; 
If, 


we have historical illustrations in our country that will aid the 
people in arriving at correct conclusions upon this subject. The 
members of this House remember well when gold was at a pre- 
mium, and a greenback dollar which to-day interchanges for a 
gold dollar was worth only 67cents. Why was that? It was be- 
cause of the fear of the public that the United States Government 
would be unable to make that promise good in coin or money that 
is recognized the world over, namely, gold. Anounce of silver, 
under the proposed legislation, is to be worth $1.29. Inthe mar- 
ket itis worth something like 90 cents. The friends of this bill 
have argued that if it is enacted into a law the market value and 
the minted value of silver will come together, and that the silver 
will permanently maintain itself, not only in the mints, but in 
the markets of the world, at $1.29 for every ounce. 

A little reflection upon this subject, as it seems to me, will not 
only satisfy the conservative members of this House that such 
assumptions are not only unwarranted, but absolutely absurd. 
Remember, if you please, that not only the nations forming the 
Latin Union have limited the coinage of silver, but all the 
commercial nations of the earth have demonetized it and are 
anxious to dispose of the silver that still remains with them for 
gold, which can be used for a circulating medium under their 
present laws. It is now pro by the gentleman from Mis- 
souri and his followers in this House to have the United States 
enact a law by which that entire volume of silver can be coined 
into money, the 1 eae in this country of gold, dollar for dol- 
lar. Have you reflected, my friends, what an undertaking that 
is? 

We have, 5 the statement made to me recently by 
the Director of the t, Mr. Leech, in the world about $3,939,- 
578,000 worth of silver used as money, or held as a fund for the 
redemption of money. It is worth, according to the estimate 
made by the same authority, about 90 cents per ounce. Now, 
by this proposed legislation, the gentleman from Missouri, and 
those who maintain that this bill will bring the market value of 
silver and its minted value together, contend it will raise this 
nearly $4,000,000,000 of silver from 90 cents to $1.29. In other 
words, their position involves the astounding po ition that, 
by this simple legislation a thousand millions of dollars in value 
are to be added to the present stock of silver in the world. 

This statement is an absolute refutation to all of their u- 
ments. No man in his senses, who has any capacity for — 
ering subjects of this kind, will believe that legislation can pro- 
duce such marvelous results. I might with equal propriety 
insist that we could pass a bill here by which we could increase 
the stature of the gentleman from Missouri to 9 feet and make 
his normal weight a ton. The leading minds in this coun 
and Europe on questions of finance all agree that this proposi- 
tion is absolutely impossible, and that silver instead of appreci- 
ating in value, will, under the Gresham law, drive gold out of 
circulation and send it to a premium. 

Prof. Francis A. Walker, the leading bimetallist author in this 
country, stated before the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures of the House, in a hearing held in 1891, as follows: 

I confess that I can not conceive how any man who has largely studied the 
question can believe, can even hope, that the United States can go it alone 
on this matter of silver coinage, can undertake to do so without coming to 
speedy grief and humiliation. Lam very well aware that many tlemen 
do honestly so hope and so believe, but the overwhelming oe of 
the educated financial opinion of the world inclines to the belief that the 
posed measure would simply result in strippi us of our r gold; in upset 
our exchanges with the at trading and producing nations of the world; 
in breaking us down to the level of second-rate financial powers only, such 
as China, India, and South America, and involving our trade and production 
S bent the evils, the inexpressible evils, of a depreciated and fluctuating cur- 

Aneminent French author, in speaking of this subject, says: 

m; no country can co V 0) t 
o ef tats Ms Ssh SUP ow ave er for pang aroni. 

I might multiply these opinions, Mr. Speaker, from the writ- 
ings of every loadin g financier of this country and of Europe. 
There is no difference of opinion upon this subject by all 
financial writers of the world. Our neighboring Republic of 
Mexico is an illustration of the correctness of opinions here ex- 
pressed by these writers. The mints of Mexico have been opened 
to gold and silver alike, and the result is that silver has gone in 
there and driven out gold, and that while nominally Mexico has 
the free and unlimited coinage of both gold and silvershe is now 
and for twenty years has been conducting her business on a sil- 
ver basis. The misfortune which overtook her would certainly 
follow this Government if we enact this bill into law. 

If, then, Mr. Speaker, the of this bill will not pie 
the market value of silver bullion to its minted value, what 
be the result upon the people of this country if it becomes a law? 
I think I have shown, from the fi already presented, that 
gold will immediately go out of circulation, and that we will have 
a silver basis in this country. Now, I am not disposed to insist 
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that the granting of free and unlimited coinage of silver will not 
affect its market value; I think it will. I think that for a lim- 
ited time at least, it will enhance its value, but certainly not to 
the extent of raising it to its minted value. The result will be 
a shock to our business that will be felt not only by every busi- 
ness man throughout the entire Union, but by every farmer and 
laboring man, and every minor or widow who has money in our 
savings banks and trust companies. 

Language is inadequate to portray the hardships that would 
be imposed on the laboring classes of this country. Statistics 
show that the savings banks of the Union have on deposit $1,600,- 
000,000. This greatsum of money represents the earnings of the 

r people, the widows, ra ere and estates of minors. The 
moment that this bill becomes a law, that enormous sum of 
money will shrink from 20 to 25 percent. The depositors, instead 
of receiving money which will have a purchasing power equal 
to that which they had deposited in the banks, will have a de- 
based and depreciated coin which is worth, as I have said, from 
20 to 25 per cent less than money is to-day. Another class of our 
citizens who would be seriously affected by this proposed legis- 
lation are the ex-soldiers and sailors of the Union. 

It is unnecessary for me at this time to dwell upon the hard- 
ships and privations that they endured to maintain the . 
of the Union and to restore peace and tranquillity throughout 
our vast Republic. These brave, honest, and fearless men, during 
a portion of the time when they were in the service of our coun- 
try, were paid in a depreciated currency, and is it now proposed 
by the Democratic party to insist upon the pai of this bill, 
which will reduce the pensions of every soldier and sailor who 
is now upon the pension rolls from to 25 per cent of tho 
amount that has been allowed him under the adjudication of the 
Pension Bureau? Weare paying, in round numbers,$140,000,000 
annually to this deserving class of citizens. Twenty per cent 
from this amount aggregates the enormous sum of $28,000,000 
which, on the basis given, would annually be taken from the old 
soldiers and sailors on the pension rolls by the enactment of this 
bill into a law. . 

I am not surprised, Mr. S er, that these men are becoming 
alarmed at the position of the gentleman from Missouri and his 
party associates Who favor this bill, and that petitions are being 
received from all the Grand Army posts of the country, protest- 
ing against a legislation which will pay them in ade d and 
depreciated currency. As every person knows who has given 
any thought or attention to the subject, there is a large class of 
American citizens who have invested their money in life insur- 
ance. Many a young man who started out in life without money 
or means, with abrave heart and firm will, has been induced, un- 
der the favorable business offers which have been made by life 
insurance companies to make his business investments inlife in- 
surance uated ‘af in real estate or in the stock of corporations 
or any other business enterprises. 

These investments have been made and the money paid,as I 
have shown, on the gold basis, which has been in existence in 
this country practically since 1834. The contracts were made 
with the companies on that basis, and with the understandi 
that when they were paid the amount of their policy it woul 
be in a money coin sgua as good as that which they paid. 
This legislation is directly in favor of those great, rich, and 
overpowering corporations, and by means of it millions upon 
millions of dollars will be sayed to them, but taken from the 
pockets of the poor, misguided policy-holders, whonever dreamed 
when they made their investments that the Government of. the 
United States, through its Congress, would interfere and by 
legislation assist in robbing them and enhancing the already 
overgrown wealth of the life-insurance companies. 

I have said, Mr. Speaker, that this legislation is detrimental 
tothe laboring man. The laborer, I care not whether he works 
by the day, by the week, or by the month, belongs to the creditor 
c in this country. Ifhe is adaylaborer,when nightcomes he 
receives his 51.50 or $2 for his services. It is a matter of prime 
importance to him whether that day’s labor is paid in the coin 
currency of the country as it is to-day, or whether he receives 
his g in debased and depreciated silver dollars. It is estimated 
by the best statistical authorities that the wage-workers of this 
country are paid annually over $5,000,000,000 for their services. 
This represents a sum of money that will be directly affected if 
this bill is enacted into a law. 

It will depreciate the earnings of the wage-workers of this 
country nearly one-fifth, or, in round numbers, Mr. Speaker, it 
will rob these honest, hard-working men of one thousand million 
dollars annually. It will not do for the gentlemen who favor the 
bill to insist that the vere of the laboring classes can be read- 
justed to the new order of thingsso that they will not be injured 

the general wreck of business which will follow such legisla- 
tion. Every person knows that they are the last to receive the 


benefits of legislation which enhances prices and tho first upon 
whom the blow falls in a depreciation in values of the metals in 
which they are paid. 

I think I can not better illustrate. this than by quoting from 
President Andrew Jackson, who said in one of his annual mes- 
sages to Congress: 
classes, This pe portion of the Svmmmunity have Reiche tine nor opporeanity 
to watch the ebbs and fiows of the money market. Engaged from day to day 
in their useful toils they do not perceive that, although their wages are 
nominally the same, or even somewhat higher, they are greatly reduced in 
fact by the rapid increase of currency, which, as it appears to make money 
abound, they are at first inclined to consider a blessing. 

The more this question is considered, Mr. Speaker, the more 
apparent it must me to all classes that suc. legislation will 
not only be ruinous to the country, but that it will be almost a 
crime as affecting the interests of the various classes whom I 
have here but briefly named. If silver is to be restored to its 
money power under a free and unlimited coinage, it ought to be 
done under an agreement with the leading nations of Europe, 
which to-day, as I have already said, are conducting their busi- 
ness upon a gold basis. 

It is im ible for this Government to grant to silver the 
powers and privileges that this bill carries, and maintain it ata 
parity with gold; and, if that can not be done, it is worse than 
folly—it is a crime—to give it such qualities as will change the 
standard of values of our money. Asa great and commercial 
nation, it is important that our medium of exch be the same 
as that of the other great commercial nations of the world. As 
Daniel Webster said, in discussing this very question: 

The circulating medium of a commercial community must be that which 
is also the circulating medium of other commercial communities, capable of 
be converted into that medium without loss. It must be able notonly to 
pass in payments and receipts among individuals of the same society and 
nations, but to adjust and harge the balance of exchanges between dif- 
ferent nations. 

If we had no foreign trade, and our commercial relations were 
limited simply to American citizens living in different sections 
of the American Republic, this change of money standard would 
not affect so materially and seriously the commerce and business 
of the country, but no value that the Government places upon 
silver as a legal tender among our citizens can affect our trade 
and commerce with foreign nations. It is the intrinsic value of 
the metal in foreign commerce that settles these questions rather 
than the minted value given to it by any special country. In 
fact, the stamp of the Government does not give value to the 
metal outside of the payment of debts among citizens in America. 
It simply stands as a guaranty of the fineness and purity of the 
metal; it says that a silver dollar which has the stamp of the 
Government upon it, contains 371} grains of pure silver. For 
the payment of an obligation which was contracted, and is to be 
cancelied in America, this 3711 grains is the equivalent of a gold 
dollar, but if the obligation is contracted abroad, and is to be 
paid there the stamp of the Government weighs asnothing, and 
3714 grains in the dollar is estimated at the bullion value of 69 
cents. 

In view of the many serious objections which exist against this 
bill, I ask you in all earnestness, Mr. Speaker, is it not more wise 
and patriotic to suspend all action here in the way of any legis- 
lation which shall look towards the restoration of silver to full 
legal-tender qualities until the Government can confer with the 
foreign powers with whom we have large trading and commercial 
interests, and interest them in an international conference, which 
shall result in all of the countries thus engaged topes. the free 
and unlimited coinage of silver on a ratio which will be common 
to all countries. If this is done, there will be no disturbance in 
the business arrangements of the country, and there will be no 
scaling down of prices, no deterioration of the earnings of the 
wage-workers, and no disturbance of the rights of any class of 
our citizens. Itis on by means of this international conference 
suggested that we can be placed upon the bimetallism system that 
is alleged to be so dear to the hearts of these friends of silver. 

In the interests and in obedience to the wishes of the people 
whom I have the honor to specially represent on this floor, and 
in accordance, in my judgment, with the best interests of the 
people of this country generally, I oppose the passage of this bill, 
and if, with my pe associates, I may be successful in defeat- 
ing its passage, I shall esteem it one of the most beneficial and 
patriotic efforts of my Congressional existence. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


Mr. WARWICK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled the bill (H. R. 1737) to increase the pension of Annie Maria 


Young, a Revolutionary pensioner; when the Speaker signed 
the same. 
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. FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
is aie bape 
Mr. COMPTON. Will the gentleman allow me to offer an 
amendment? I simply want it read, to be pending. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The amendment will be read in 
the time of the gentleman from Virginia. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend by after the word “bullion,” in line 9, section 1, the words 
“mined in the United States.“ 

Mr. EPES. Mr. Speaker, I have never yet been able to get 
the feeling on me that I was by any means the largest member 
of this House, and that being so, except for loyal devotion I have 
to the metal under consideration, I would not venture into this 
discussion. 

Ine g in it, I recall the incident of a recipe which was 
warranted to prevent stammering, or “stuttering,” as we call it 
in old Virginia. It was to the effect that the stammerer should 
Ii! yevee ions ela a licabl 

e om and propriety of this rule as applicable 
to an inexperienced member lke 1 and ordinarily f expect 
to content myself if I shall simply succeed in voting aright. 

There is one respect, however, and as there is but one, I will bs 
pardoned for mentioning it—there is one t in which we 
new members think we havesomewhat the advantage of the old, 
the older ones, on the other side I mean: it is in this: We have 
not yet learned to liftourselves above and away from the ple: 
we have not been long se ted from them. It is but lately that 
we sat down quietly beside them and they told us in their plain 
honest way their wants and their wishes, and we proudly declare 
that we sympathized with them. 

We may not be able to measure fully up to the responsibili- 
ties of our new position, but we interpret our duty as legislators 


as laying very much more in the direction of enlarging and se- 
curing than in that of limiting and defining the rights of the 
people. We have great respect for many of the foreign govern- 


ments, but we are not willing, as is contemplated in the substi- 
tute offered by the minority forthe bill under consideration, to 
regulate the rights and ts ile of the citizens of these United 
States by a rule to be laid down by foreign princes and poten- 
tates. 

We are not demagogues catering to the caprices of favored 
sections and selfish factions, but when we see the great body of 
our fellow-citizens, not the lawless and idle, but virtuous indus- 
trious citizens peaking ihe of any given measure, espe- 
cially if that measure be thesimple matter of the reéstablishment 
of a law which has stood and proven itself wholesome on the 
statute books for a century, then we have a strong conviction, as 
I believe, an orthodox Democratic conviction, that it ought to 
be ted to them. [Applause.] 

ere is a party which, with the exception of an occasional 
8 been in uninterrupted control of this country for 
more than thirty years. I never did belong to that party, and 
in these days of its degeneration I am quite sure that I never 
will. But every man must concede that it was once in many re- 
oe a grand old . By the same identity by which Mr. 
yde continued to be known as Dr. Jekyll, it is still known by 
the same old name, but in many of its features it is essential], 
and wonderfully changed. So much changed that if the old 
leaders, whose statues and portraits adorn the adjacent halls, 
could come back and see it now they would scarcely recognize 
this alter ego” of to-day. : 

In one sense, and in one sense only, it is still eminently a pro- 
tection party. It protects the strong and leaves the weak to the 
difficult and unchivalrous task of protecting themselves. [Ap- 
plause.] Once it professed to legislate in favor of freedom and 
of plenty. In this day and generation its supreme effort is di- 
rected—first to impoverish and then enslave. The antisilver 
bill and the force bill have been scientifically, specifically, and 
with malice aforethought arranged for this purpose. The pres- 
ent relative representation now upon the floor of this House is 
proof positive that this is not a mere popular fancy, but an actual; 
unendurable fact. There is no difficulty about the general ver- 
dict. The only difference of opinion is in the matter of specifi- 
eations, as to which particular act has been most grevious and 
4 hod 

he complaint is too loud and widespread to be groundless 
that there has been a Jong series of oppressive financial legisla- 
tion. In that series, in my humble judgment, no other single 
act has brought despair into the hearts of so many strugglin; 
men and sorrow into the homes of so many suffering women ani 
children as this antisilver legislation, this ordinance of secession 
between these two old constitutional money metals, gold and 
silver. Itis not merely a matter of opinion, but a matter of hard 


experience in households all over this land; that it is the climax 
of a long series of pauperizing measures; that it is a regular 


zonam perdidit decree, drawing its inspiration from foreign coun- 
tries, where it is said, ‘‘The king! let him do what he may, he 
ean do no wrong,” and supplemented here by the modern Amer- 
iean heresy that we, the millionaires, are the kings. 

I wish it understood, Mr. Speaker, that I do not at all under- 
rate the men who are hostile to silver. I have great respect for 
them. Indeed I wish they were less respectable. In this House, 
indeed, in the whole political world, they are, as a rule, men of 
splendid talent. In the business world (while I believe they are 
few in number) they are men of great knowledge, men of great 
wealth, and co: uently men of great power. They need no 
man to care for them. They have a poise and potency which 
enables them to take care of themselves. The trouble is they 
are crushing the life out of the rank and file of the people. . 

One witness presents himself, and he is a great, rich banker. 
He says that the volume of money, which flows into his rich cof- 
fers, is so large he can not afford to handle and store any, except 
the yellow metal. He expresses himself in the pompous tones 
usual to men of his dimensions, and it is no rare thing to find 
here and there a little shallow, vaulted, shrivel-muscled village 
eashier [laughter] who echoes this sentiment and affects a groan, 
as if he were overloaded, when you hand him a few dollars of 
silver for deposit. There are a few “favored sons of fortune” 
(I could wish that I were one of them) whose hol in coin, 
baie money in all its forms, is so large that it is a burden 
to them. 

But there is nothing weighty about that distribution through- 
out the various households of our land. It is so small that it can 
be carried between the thumb and forefinger of the left hand of 
the youngest child in each family. Next comes the cautious 
man. I sometimes think it is apity the old classic scholars ever 
drew their famous pictures of So ‘lla and Charybdis. I believe 
it has caused many an individual and many a nation to dream 
that there was arending rock ahead of them, and turn and cast 
themselves into a veritable whirlpool. [Laughter and applause. 
We are told that if we pass this bill an avalanche of silver w. 
destroy us. I learn from the report of Director of the Mint, page 
15 (see Appendix A), that the total silver product of the mines 
of the United States for the year 1890 was 54,360,365 fine ounces. 
If it were all coined and none of it used in the arts it would 
scarcely amount to $1 per head for the people of the United 
States. I learn from the same report, at page 66 gae 8 
B), that the pe ete of silver in the whole world for the cal- 
endar year 1890 was only 132,680,000 fine ounces. If all of this 
were coined and none used in the arts, it would scarcely amount 
to a penny apiece for the people of the world. [Applause.] On 
page 193 of the report for 1891 (see 1 C) we find a list of 
thirty-two of the leading nations of the world. In this list we 
find that in the year 1890 five of those nations coined only gold, 
eleven of them coined only silver, five of them coined neither 
gold nor silver, and eleven of them coined both gold and silver. 

We further find that the aggregate coinage of gold and silver 
in these various countries was about the same, to wit, $149,000,- 
000 of each. And we further find the significant fact that this 
$149,000,000 of silver coined about equals, if it does not exceed, 
the 132,000,000 fine ounces which is reported as the world’s 
total product. We conelude, therefore, that the white metal is 
still recognized as a precious money metal the world over, the 
minority of our committee and their able allies to the contrary 
notwithstanding. Referring to the report of the late Mr. Win- 
dom, Secretary of the Treasury (see Appendix D), we find that 
he did not anticipate any enormous smothering influx of silver, 
and we are notalarmed about it. Our fear is that there will not 
be enough. 

Upon this question we stand, and if Croesus and Dives and Mi- 
das will stand with us we will stand securely upon the matchless 
majesty of the American Government, the matchless independence 
of the American people, and the perfectly matchless adaptabilit, 
of gold and silver to the end proposed. If I may be permitte 
to use an expression which is apropos, if not as elegant as it 
ought to be, the American people are neither so obsequious nor 
so absurdly cautious as to be willing to hoist umbrellas on the 
streets of Washington through fear of a threatened fog from the 
city of London. 5 8 and applause.] 

he next witness who presents himself is so fastidious we do 
not call him a man. He isa dude, you know, whether he be of 
the genuine English or the imitation American type. [Laugh- 
T He assigns as a reason why the golden calf should be set 
up so exclusively for Government mold and public worship that 
the silver dollar is a little too large in its size; a little too coarse 
in its texture to suit his delicate notions. We take the liberty 
of offsetting this light-weight witness by the testimony of ‘‘ the 
horny-handed son of toil,” of whom you have heard before, and 
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tones” in 
ennial sea- 


whose 
which he is addressed by the politicians at certain b 
sons. . 
I dare say, if the census enumerator, who was so minute in his 
inquiries as to ascertain and report whether a man’s wife was a 
eor a female, had made inquiries on this point, he would 
have found a vast number of sensible, industrious men who act- 
ually despise as little a thing as a gold dollar. Itis so scarce 
that it can scarcely be earned; and when earned, so very small 
that the chances are it will be lost in the broad hem of an honestly 


made pocket. 

We hose the next witness with marked attention, because he 
is a cultured man; a man of advanced thought; so very advanced 
that we plain people can hardly keep up with him. He professes 
to have made the recent discovery, and now profanely publishes 
it to the world, that silver is a metal. Of course he sus- 
tains himself with many well-worded fancies and neatly con- 
structed sophistries, but the only practical proof he cites is the 
present relative ratio in the price of gold and silver. Itis ad- 
mitted that the correct ratio ought to be about as 1:16. 

It is admitted that the prevailing ratio since the demonetizing 
act of 1873 has been lower and lower, until now, when it is about 
as1:20. Butitis altogether a non sequitur to say that this dif- 
ference or discrepancy is due to any intrinsic defect in the value 
of silver. The fact is, partial legislation has raised the pretium 
of gold above normal and prejudicial legislation has reduced the 
pretium of silver below normal, until this abnormal result has 
ensued. 

This is no theory. It is a clear, hard fact which is supported 
by and coincides exactly with the statement of the Secretary of 
the Treasury for the year 1891, page xv (see Appendix E), which 
shows that while silver was as low as 96 at one time in the next 
preceding year, it was as high at another time in the same year 
as 121 per fine ounce. And, if 5 it is yet more clearly set 
forth in a table furnished by e Director of the Mint in his re- 
rort, page 189 (see Appendix F), showing the range of values 
from the year 1833 to the present time. This table shows that 
from the year 1833 to the year 1874, to wit, the year after what 
is known as the ‘‘demonetizing act” was passed, silver never 
failed to preserve a better ratio to gold than that of 1:16. And 
that it never failed to command a price above 129 per fine ouncs. 

Not only is it true that this metal sustained itself at or above 

rity through all the ages until the condemning act of 1873, 

ut in the Fifty rst Congress, with a Republican House of Rep- 
resentatives sitting here, a great majority of them determined 
then as they are now to use all their efforts to keep the gover- 
mental stigma upon it, with a Republican President, who, it was 
ee the floor of this House by a member of his own 

arty, would veto a measure for its relief, if Yet, in the 
ace of these difficulties, under the favor of a just but closely- 
divided Senate, silver, like a thing of life, conscious of its own 
purity, bounded from 96 to 121 per fine ounce. [Applause.] 

Bearing in mind, then, that this metal has been condemned by 
the joint action of the Senate, House of Representatives, and the 
Chief Executive, and that it requires the same joint action to 
restore it, when we find that the complimentary but ineffectual 
act of a single one of those bodies, to wit, the Senate, enables 
that metal to recover such an advance (96 to 121), then we 
from the field of conjecture to that of mathematical certainty 
when we say that a joint act, Senate, House, and Executive con- 
curring, would at once and beyond doubt place and hold that 
metal at or above 129 per ounce, the famous point of parity. 

Mr. Speaker, this depressing effect of governmental action is 
neither strange nor unnatural. Let us exemplify it. Take two 
varieties of wheat, the choicest bread berry that grows on the 
earth. Call the one Golden Chaff” and the other ‘Silver 
Sheaf.” Let the Agricultural Department report and Govern- 
ment resolve that it is unsafe to use the one except in limited 

uantities and that the other may be safely used without limit. 

s any man doubt but that there would ensue a 10 per cent ad- 

vance in the one variety and a 10 per cent decline in the other 
within ten days? 

Take this massive building in which we sit—so strong in all its 
parts. Let a committee of architects report and Government re- 
solve that the gentle breezes from the west and the genial suns 
from the south have had a softening effect on the cold, hard 
stones on those sides of the nation’s Capitol, and that only the 
north and east portions can be relied on to support men of extra 
weight and in unlimited numbers. I venture to say, without a 
word from either janitor or watchman, within ten days the halls 
and corridors in our partof the famous old building would be de- 
serted and thoss in the other part crowded. 

The truth is, sir, we may correlate facts as we will, but the fact 
remains that this is a great, strong Government of ours, and that 
its condemnation is sufficient to depreciate and its commenda- 


tability is established by the sey 


tion is sufficient to N any material thing in this uni- 
verse. [Applause.] e may argue as we will, and the truth 
still remains that in this wonderful world of ours there are im- 
mense numbers of men, men of brains and men of means, who 
act upon the creed which is formulated in the two little lines: 
There is nothing good or bad, 
‘Tis the thinking makes it so. 3 

And it is a grave responsibility which any man takes upon 
himself when he goes into the realm either of matter or of mor- 
als and undertakes so to change the current of thought as to 
cause that which is good in itself to be treated as if it were bad. 

The gold advocates in this country were the leaders in the 
movement to dethronesilver. It is wise, it is right, itis practica- 
ble that they should lead in the movement to reénthrone it. I 
believe in the leadership of the American people. The proud 
pages in their history were not written when they waited to know 
what England, or Germany, or any other great foreign power 
wished or would help them to do. [Applause 

Mr. Speaker, under existing conditions and surrounding cir- 
cumstances I would vote for this House bill No. 4426, even if it 
were experimental. But it is no experiment. It is a simple 
matter of reinstatement or restitution. Looking to the first ar- 
ticle of our Constitution we find in the eighth section, among all 
the metals of the earth, that gold and silver alone are designated 
and distinguished as worthy to be coined into money by the General 
Government. Looking to the tenth section we find that they 
alone are designated and distinguished as worthy to be used 
among the people in the different States in the payment of their 
debts. Looking from our Constitution to the only other higher 
and more sacred writing, we find that the same article which 
5 the bow! of life to a golden bowl, likens its chord to asilver 
chord. 

We have therefore the highest human supporters by divine 
authority when we conclude that these two metals bear to each 
other the relation of twin, virtuous sisters. That the one is a 
5 complement to the other; that they pair together all 
the more beautifully and serviceably because they do differ in 
stature and complexion; and that it is a wicked act in any man 
to attempt to divorce them. 

I do not desire, sir, to extend these remarks to any tedious 
length, nor do I desire to be or to appear to be extreme in my 
views on any subject. But I could not content myself without 
declaring the conscientious, and as I believe, intelligent purpose, 
to vote not only for this but for any and every other measure 
which has for its object the restoration to its rightful position of 
in Eirion, old time-honored money metal, [Prolonged ap- 
plause. 


APPENDIX A. 
[Extract from the report of the Director of the Mint.) 


Approximate silver product of the mines of the United States during the calendar 
year 1890, 


50. 132, 421 

Unrefined silver of domestic production deposited at mints 
BNO SEGAY ole ͥ 2 K 3. 101, 247 

Silver contained in domestic copper and argentiferous matte 

exported for reduction (approximate) ............--..--.-... 
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APPENDIX B. 
{Extract from the report of the Director of the Mint.] 
Production of silver in the world for the calendar years 1878 to 1890. 


Fine ounces | Commercial Ee 
Calendar years. (troy). value. ining value. 
63, 267, 000 882, 120,000 $81, 800, 000 
55, 300, 000 70, 673, 000 71, 500, 000 
62, 262, 000 77, 578, 000 80, 500, 000 
67, 753, 000 78, 322, 000 87, 600, 000 
62, 648, 000 75, 240, 000 81, 000, 000 
73, 476, 000 84, GH, 000 95, 000, 000 
Esl 74, 250, 000 83, 383, 000 96, 000, 000 
5 74,791, 000 85, 636, 000 96, 700, 000 
$ 78, 890, 000 89, 777, 000 102, 000, 000 
i 86, 470, 000 89, 220, 000 111, 800, 000 
es 89, 177. 000 98, 986, 000 115, 300, 000 
— 81. 597, 000 90, 817, 000 105, 500, 000 
rz 91, 652, 000 97, 564, 000 118, 500, 000 
— 93, 276, 000 92, 772, 000 120, 600, 000 
of 96, 124, 000 94, 031, 000 124, 251, 000 
ES SS eee pe oF 108, 827, 000 102, 283, 000 140, 706, 000 
et T 122, 791, 000 114, 903, 000 158, 760, 000 
1890 (approximation 132, 680, 000 139, 314, 000 171, 546, 000 
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APPENDIX D. 


[Extractfrom the report ot the late Mr. Windom, Secretary of the Treasury.] 


There isin fact no known accumulation of silver bullion here in the 
it of her stock of mel silver co 


partly by use e necessary 
purchase silver for the executed a3 the mink at Doriti. 
It is plain, then, that re is no that the baba coh of past 
will be into our mints, ess new steps be n for demone- 
and this improbable contingency ample safeguards can be pro- 
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[Extract from the report (1891) of Mr. Foster, Secretary of the Treasury.] 


the last fiscal year from 90.964 to 31.21 
cents an ounce. 


New York was on August 19, 21 per ounce. tember a de- 
cline commenced, extending to the end of the calendar year, when the price 
had touched $1.04}. The closing price, June 8 Was $1.01} per fine ounce. 
The price at this date—November 1, 1891—is 80.98. ? 


— « 
APPENDIX F. 
[Extract from the report (1891) of the Director of the Mint.] 


Price of silver in London per ounce, British standard (.925), since 1833, and the 
equivalent in United States gold coin of an ounce 1,000 fine, taken at the average 


price. 


Lowest | Highest Average ofa fine 


Calendar year. quota- | quota- | quota- | ounce at 
tion. tion. tion. average 
quotation. 

455 E Son 81.207 
. pi 

5018 1,313 

60 59}3 1. 308 

60 1.315 

59 * 1. 305 
59} 59 1. 304 
60 1,323 
60, 1,323 
60 fs 1.316 

60 59ra 1. 303 

591 507 1. 297 
50 1,304 

58 1.208 
50 59. 1.30 
58, 59 1, 308 
60 59} f. 1.304 

59 60 59: 1. 309 
59 61 61 1.316 
60 61 61 1.337 
61 1. 326 

61 61 1.348 

60, 61 61 1.348 
00 61 511 1.344 
60} 617 1,344 


d. 
ig $1, 888 
61 1.241 
1.38 
61 1.352 
1. 338: 
61 1.240 
6l 1.345 
61 1.345 
61 1.338 
61 1. 330 
1.820 
61 60 1.850 
* St] ts 
61 ool LBS 
61 „ . 
50 1.258 
4 1.278 
57 1.2⁴ 
58 1.150 
i 1.201 
52 1.152 
8 1.123 
1.145 
51 1.138 
51 1.130 
51 50 LAL 
51 1. 113 
50 48, 1, 0645 
47 0.9946 
47 9.97823 
0. 93987 
2 3 0. 88570 
54 1.04833 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia has twenty 
minutes of his time remaining. 
3 EPES. If I may be permitted to do so, I will reserve that 
en 


presented in the history of at legislation. 
istory repeating itself; the same 
strong tocontrol the poor and weak, of capi 


to enslave the debtor. 

Now, we do not in any sense concede the truth of the conclu- 
sions of those who oppose this bill, but on the contrary we in- 
sist that the argument is misleading, fallacious, and unfounded 
in fact, and that the predicted danger exists only in the imagina- 
tion of those who have become the victims of the gold craze and 
1 6 the 3 So European governments, which pate Seat 

any policy on the great monetary questions outside of pure 
selfishness a reed 


an 2 

In 1857, after the discovery of gold in Australia and California, 
Austria and Germany, supposing that the whole world was going 
to be literally flooded, demonetized gold, and declared silver to 
be their coin standard and legal tender. But an experiment 
demonstrated the fallacy of that eon: and should have taught 
them that the parity of the two metals is not appreciably dis- 
turbed by the mere increase in the quantity of one of them. In 
a short time the vast silver mines of Nevada were r 
and promised a 5 yield than the gold fields of California. 

Germany had in the mean time extorted from France a thou- 
sand million dollars as an indemnity on account of the Franco- 
German war; and again becoming excited on account of the pros- 

ctive increase ofsilver, reversed her policy demonetized silver, 

emanded that France pay her in gold, and thereupon declared 
gold to be her sole moneystandard. England demonetized silver 
because she could not keep it in circulation on account of the 
premium it commanded in India, China, and Japan; and from 
that day to this she has been a speculator in silver, and never 
has lost an opportunity to depreciate it in the markets where 
she buys, so as to give her a larger margin where she sells. 

Mr. Speaker, I submit that itis a bad policy for a great Govern- 
ernment like the United States, the very center of the commercial 
world, with illimitable resources and the finest soil and climate 
the world has in it, and producing more than half of the whole an- 
nual output of silver, tostand by acquiescently and allow rp A 
and other European Governments trying to stand on a gold ; 
to fix the value of silver as an international money. ey pro- 
duce no silver and therefore have no interest in it outside of spec- 
ulation. We can not expect silver to receive fair treatment at 
the hands of its enemies. We are timidly waiting for Europe to 
take the initiatory for the restoration of silver to a parity with 


gold. 
We have the power to force recognition in the adjustment of 
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the financial policy of the world, and I believe it to be the duty 
of this Government to assert its right and do it now while Eu- 
rope is in the very throes of bankruptcy, because gold can not 
be to sustain her inflated bank credit system. And a full 
and complete recognition of silver by the United States would be 
the entering wedge for an international conference, and the re- 
sult would be a ratio upon which gold and silver would be recog- 
nized as money without disparagement one to the other whether 


in coin or bullion. 
Austria-H is now taking steps looking to an interna- 
tional bime agreement. The currency commission is ex- 


amining experts on the financial situation, and would welcome 
an opportunity for settling the status of the two metals perma- 
nently, once for all time. 

There is not enough of gold and silver to supply the increas- 
ing demands for money in the rapidly expanding trade of the 
world. And I do not understand that the opposition to free 
coinage of silver is based on the ground that it would give us 
too much money, for that argument would not bear the test and 
scrutiny of investigation. 

The report of the troller of the Currency shows that the 
national have on deposit subject to cheek, 81, 608,585,414, 
and other banks and trust companies have in round numbers 
81.200, 000,000, all told 82, 700,000,000, and have in reserve only 
$500,000,000 as a basis of redemption, including gold, silver, 
greenbacks and national-bank notes. Five dollars and a half, we 
may say, of inflation or credit money for every dollar of actual 
ERN What would be the result if a great money panic were to 
sweep over the country and shake the confidence of the people 
in the banks and these deposits were immediately drawn upon? 
The banks would be crushed, the business avenues paralyzed, 
and the country ruined. 

And the situation is even worse in England, for she has $15 
of check or confidence money for every dollar of gold in the 
banks, and when the Baring Bros. failed the great Bank of 
England wasshaken from center to circumference and but for the 
timely assistance of bimetallic France in the loan of $15,000,000 
it bay eur have collapsed and scattered ruin broadcast throughout 
the land. 

The chancellor of England ordered the banks to 
increase their gold reserve $200,000,000 or cut down their credit 
medium $1,000,000,000. In the face of all this you point us to Eng- 
land’s 5 system of finance, the most unstable and 
rotten on the face of the earth. 

Here is a splendid field for the genius of those who are afraid of 
cheapsilver. Why do younot take steps toremedy thisevil which 
has grown up by the abuse of privilege under the banking laws? 
No other institution has been recipient of such large immuni- 
ties from the Government as the banks, and notwithstanding the 
special privileges granted they are the fruitful source of all 
money panics, for they alone have the power to contract or ex- 
-pand at will the volume of the circulating medium. Such dis- 
asters would be impossible if the banks had silver in their vaults 
to meet even one dollar in three of their outstanding liabilities. 
Silver has intrinsic value and can not be ic-stricken by the 
adventures in speculation like the Baring Seet 

Notwithstanding this vast expansion of the volume of money 
in the nature of bank checks, for checks are a substitute for money 
and in many respects answer every purpar of money—notwith- 
standing this, I repeat, Mr. Speaker, the poppie of the agricul- 
tural sections are looking toward this Capitol and hoping that 
this Congress willchange the financial policy of the Government 
so as to give them relief from their rupt condition. 

The cry is, give us more money and money that can not be con- 
trolled by bank syndicates. Silver has always been peculiarly 
the money of the people. It is the missionary money and makes 
its way to the most remote and isolated sections of the country, 
and serves the business interests acceptably. And the poop e 
demand that it shall becoined free and without limitation by the 
Government upon the same terms as gold. 

Since the demonetization of silver in 1873 the farmers have from 

ear to year seen the price of thin products declining in the mar- 
Lets. Cotton, our great.staple crop that gives us a cash balance 
against the trade of the world, does not pay the expense of produc- 
tion. It isquoted in the markets to-day at a fraction over 6 cents. 
The loss on the last crop at the price of cotton in 1873 was over 
$300,000,000. The farm is becoming a burden, for it willnot pay 
running expenses, taxes, and the intereston the money invested, 
whether it be cotton, wheat, corn, tobacco, or what-not; the wail 
goes up from unremunerated toil, and will you not heed the ery 


and give this relief? 

Mr.SIMPSON. That is because we have to trade the farm 
products ph gola: 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Certainly, and it is getting worse every 


year. 


Mr. MILLIKEN. How is the price of your wheat? 
Mr. SIMPSON. Regulated by gold. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. There is no hope of relief from increased 
crops, for that only insures a correspond decrease in price. 
The only aop; as I see it, is to give us the markets of the world 
to sell in buy in unrestricted and free, except so far as may 
be to provide revenue for defraying the expenses of the 
Government economically administered according to the time- 
honored theory of Democracy; drive the speculators in farm 
products out of the market as is pro by the antioption bill, 
and restore silver to its constitutional status, as contemplated by 
the bill under consideration, and new life will be infused into 
agricultural pursuits and again start the farmer on the high road 
to prosperity. 

But the Republican party and an element in the Democratic 
party, not the Democratic party however, assume that the effect 
of a free-coinage law would be the dumping of Europe's surplus 
and depreciated silver into our mints and receive our gold in ex- 
change, which would finally reduce us to a silver standard, or 
that it would drive gold to a premium and by its own force de- 
preciate until its value as money would be comparatively de- 
stroyed. If the effect would be to enhance the value of gold Fam 
inclined to the opinion that England and Germany, as well as 
many members of this House, and the influences back of them, 
would be on the other side of the 3 But by what leger- 
demain the predicted exchange will be effectuated has not been 
satisfactorily shown. 

This bill provides that the owner of bullion may take it to the 
Mint and have it coined free or he may deposit the bullion and 
receive coin notes therefor; but he can not go to the 
and demand gold for them, as the Secretary is vested with the 
discretion of paying either in gold or silver. Then, I desire-to 
know what inducement will be offered to the owner of French 
coin or bullion to have it converted into American coin when it 
would be nothing but bullion upon its return to France. Besides, 
he would be minus the insurance and transportation charges. 
Could it be for the hope of getting our gold? Certainly not, for 
Europe's coin is on par at home at the ratio of 15} to 1 while our 
ratio is 16 to 1, and she has no accumulation of bullion. It is 
merely a theory and not a condition. - : 

But the opponents of free coinage of silver would have the 
country believe that Europe has an unlimited quantity of silver 
ready to pile in on us by the shipload as soon as the door is 
opened, But the facts do not warrant such conclusion, 

Secretary Windom in his report for 1889 says that— 


There is no accumulation of silver bullion anywhere in the world. 


He assures the country that there is no danger of the silver 
product of foreign countries pouring into our mints; and further 
assures us that European countries will not ship their coin to our 
mints for the purpose of getting Treasury notes in exchange, for 
the reason that they have made provision for maintaining their 
stock of silver at par, and that there is no silver in Europe not 
needed for business purposes. Continental Europe does not even 
pay her trade balance to India in silver, and itis more than 

70,000,000 . and silver is worth about $1.37 an ounce, 
being at a ratio of 15 tol. This enormous debt is paid in Lon- 
don with council bills bought with gold. This fact corroborates 
Mr. Windom’s rt. 

Could a Republican dare to ask for better and more conclusive 
evidence on this great question than the official statement of 
Mr. Windom? Do you want any better authority or do you want 
authority at all? e e all know that the late Secre- 
tary was not an advocate of free coinage, therefore his declara- 
tions are against interest and you can not well contradict them. 
But it was an honest statement by an honest man. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I desire to call the attention of the House 
to the fact that France owns one-half of Europe’s silver, about 
$650,000,000, and by the treaty stipulations of the Latin Union 
each government was to redeem its subsidiary coin with full 
standard coin at the expiration of the treaty, which occurred in 
1890, if I mistake nof, and at the time France held of the coin of 
Italy, Greece, Belgium, and Switzerland 600,000,000 franes, which 
they were compelled to redeem at $1.33 an ounce in gold, and 
France has not presented a single dollar for redemption, and will 
not do it, for the reason the French people have confidence 
in silver and will not allow it to be degraded by any sort of dis- 
crimination. Then, upon what reasonable hypothesis can it be 
asserted that France will bring her silver to our mints and have 
it coined in the event of the passage of this bill when it would 
be worth only $1.29 if at par? 

Mr. WILLIAMSof Massachusetts. Will the gentleman yield 
for an answer now? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. I want an answer, but not in my time. 
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Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. The gentleman has asked 
a question and said that he would like an answer. 
CRAWFORD. I sup d that other speeches would be 
made. Ido not want to yield my time for an explanation. I 
would be glad to allow the gentleman an answer, but my time is 
limited. You can make a note and answer in your own time. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. But you asked a question 


and uested an answer. 
Mr. WFORD. But not in my time. 
Mr. BUNN. 


He will have piony of time. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Now, thisis the proposition I want to sub- 
mit n. Iwantto know upon what reasonable hypothesis it can 
be asserted that, if France will not present the 600,000,000 francs 
to the governments of the Latin Union for redemption in gold, 
as it her right to do, at $1.33 an ounce, she will bring it to our 
mints and take the risk of bringing up to par, as you say she would 
do, and then get only $1.29 an ounce and without any promise of 
an exchange ld? 

Mr. TRACEY. Would you like to have an answer? 

Mr. CRAWFORD. Yes, in your time, after I get through. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. TRACEY. It is an easy matter. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. The mere statement of the proposition 
refutes the argument. 

This tirade against free coinage comes mainly from the great 
money centers of the country, where vast wealth has been accu- 
mulated by speculation in stocks and gold at the expense of the 
toiling millions. 

I have in my pocket a letter from a Boston firm, and I pronme 
eyery other member of this House has received asimilar one, 
containing a vehement protest against what if terms black re- 
pudiation: ” and calls on the boards of trade, financial and busi- 
ness organizations, and associations generally to take pepe to pre- 
sent to members of Congress the true sentiments of their con- 
stituents, and concludes by saying, the time is short, and quick 
sharp work is necessary.” e tone smacks of a Wall-street 
gambler rather than a patriot who believes in the doctrine of 
“ the greatest good to the greatest number.” 

The history of monetary legislation clearly demonstrates that 
free and unlimited coinage has never depreciated the mone 
value of either gold or silver; but, on the other hand, discrimi- 
nation and repudiation have never failed to reduce the bullion 
value of the metal discriminated against, and in the same ratio, 
and by virtue of the same force the other appreciates. Itisa 
natural result, and is governed by arbitrary law as muchas any 
force in nature, being the effect of cause. 

If the commercial world were to accept gold and silver upon a 
fixed ratio and make them legal tender for all debts and obliga- 
tions, then they would constitute the money of the world, and 
there could be no difference in value if both were coined free. 
But where there are different ratios and coin standards, and free 
co of one and a limited coinage of the other, and provisions 
of law that certain debts shall be paid in gold to the exclusion of 
silver, there can be no unive value between the two 
metals. This is true whether of coin or bullion, but it does not 
apply to the coin of the United States nor any other government 
in its respective capacity as a government, as all maintain their 
own silver coin at par with gold. 

We all know from experience that a silver dollar is equal to a 
gold dollar and is preferred to it in an ordinary business trans- 
action. It is not only true in the United States, but in Great 
Britain, France, Germany, Austria, and Russia, for they all main- 
tain their silver coin on with gold. 

The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] must have been la- 
boring under the depressing influence of a nightmare when he 
dispatched Grand Army posts to the effect that the e of 
this bill would cause their pensions to be paid in silver which is 
worth only 71 cents to the dollar. [Laughter.] Has the gentle- 
man’s experience in business not taught him that such statement 
is erroneous? T am sure the people of this country know that it 
isnot true. Does he not know that they can appreciate the fact 
that there is a difference between the coin value and bullion value 
of silver? Lam surprised that the opponents of free coinage would 
undertake to play upon the credulity of their constituents. 

Mr. Speaker, they are parading before the country the price 
of bullion which is kept from the mint by force of law, which 
alone keeps it below par: but it can not control the value of the 
coined silver. The bullion broker, it is true, will not give but 
seventy-odd cents for the silver we put in a standard dollar, but 
when the United States coins it and puts the ver of sovereignty 
onit and says to the world this is a dollar and will pay debts, the 
antifree-coinage Democrats and Republicans receive it along 
with gold in payment of their salaries. 1 

Then why all this anxious solicitude for the old soldiers and 
laborers. h is the sublimestexample of self-sacrifice I have ever 
known. Congressmen receiving their salaries, willingly, in a 


money not good enough to pay the laborer his wages. Did the 
wor people ever before know a love like this. eee 

We do expect silver to flow to our shores from Europe, an 
from Mexico and South America, and from all the civilized 
world, and we welcome it not to take away our gold, but in ex- 
change for cotton, wheat, corn, and the various other products 
of our fields and shops that are seeking their markets, and they 
are anxiously waiting for us to restore silver to its full monetary 
value upon our established ratio by free and unlimited coinage, 
which puts us in elbow touch with the 1,000,000,000 people ne 
use silver exclusively as a money medium, and to strike the 
shackles from commerce so as to give a freer exchange of prod- 
ucts. This policy would ES us a step ahead of Europe and en- 
able us to contend with Great Britain for the mastery in the 
trade of the world. 

If we will take a bold stand upon our own responsibility and 
strike out for the commerce of the silver standard countries 
by the passage of this bill we would notonly gain their trade, 
but force Europe to adopt the bimetallic standard, for the reason 
that bullion would be advanced to $1.29 at once at our mints, 
which would be a margin of 34 cents based on the London price, 
and would be sufficient to turn the import trade of India, China, 
Japan, and the Pacific Isles, as well as South America and Mex- 
ico, to the United States. It would be the inevitable result un- 
less Europe should accept the logie of the situation“ and re- 
turn to the bimetallic standard by complete restoration of silver 
to its par value on the existing ratio. Then the purchasing 
power of every dollar of the silver of Europe invested in Amer- 
ican products would be increased 33 per cent, which would en- 
able them to buy more of our cotton, wheat, etc., and thereby 
stimulate the markets and relieve the business stagnation that 
prevails throughout the country. England is not slow to appre- 
ciate the result of free and unlimited coinage by the United States. 

No less a personage than Sir Robert Fowler declares that her 
only hope of continuing in control of the world’s trade is by keep- 
ing silver depreciated, for she is a great creditor country and her 
bonds are payable in gold, and is therefore in favor of the gold 
standard, which insures a decline in the price of all commodities 
as the value of gold advances. 

Mr. Speaker, the opponents of this bill say that they are in fa- 
vor of a bimetallic standard, and that the business of the world 
demands the use of both metals as money, but that they do not 
think that we can afford to take the risk of the initiatory step. 
Then the vital question is, who can and who will? We are the 
greatest silver-producing country in the world, with more wealth 
and undeveloped resources than any other government under the 
sun, with everything to gain and nothing to lose, and it is emi- 
nently proper that the initial stepshould be taken by the United 
States, for we already have $400,000,009 silver at par, and debts 
and obligations amounting to billions of dollars payable in silver 
at the option of the debtor, dollar for dollar, and the only trouble 
is, we have not enough silver to pay it, and have to mo e our 
little farm and pay such interest as the elastic conscience of the 
money-lender may demand in order to save the home another 
year, and at maturity the debtor finds himself in still worse con- 
dition, for his crop has brought less than the previous year, and 
the interest is advanced, and you still say wait,a little more 
slumber, when the very foundation of industrial enterprise is 
being undermined and the country is on the brink of financial 
ruin, 

There is no more gold in circulation now than there was twenty 
years ago, taking the world into account, and no prospect of an 
increase, and in the United States the annual coinage would not 
supply contraction in our volume by reason of the withdrawal of 
bank notes. Itwould be no experiment for us, Mr. Speaker. We 
tried free and unlimited coinage of silver for eighty-one years 
e Gags and the people prospered, and desire to return 
to that policy, notwithstanding this bill has been characterized 
as a ‘‘ scandalous measure.” 

But it is a patriotic effort to put silver back where the Consti- 
tution left it and where the Government recognized it from the 
passage of the first coinage law in 1792 down to 1873, back to 
where it was stricken down covertly and in the dark by an enemy 
closeted in a committee room, the secrets of which will remain 
as a closed book till the secrets of Congressional manipulations 
are made known in the great day, for no man has dared to as- 
sume the responsibility of so flagrant an outrage upon the rights 
of a people whom he claimed to represent. 

Silver was not demonetized because it was a cheap and base 
money, for it was worth more than gold, being 3 cents above par. 
Then it was too high; now it is too low to suit gold bugs. We 
propose to give you the happy medium” by taking it out of 
the hands of speculators, as a commodity of merchandise, and 
putting it on par with gold, where God and the Constitution in- 
tended that it shoula serve the people as money. 

The following tables show the gold and silver in the world, 
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and the amount of all kinds of money medium in the United 
States: 


A.—Amount of gold and silver money in the world. 


Countries. Silver. 
$708, 000, 000 2482, 071, 346 
550, 000. 000 100, 000, 000 
900, 000, 000 700, 000, 000 
500, 000. 000 205, 000, 000 
65, 000, 000 55, 000, 000 
140, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 125, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
30% Soot we 
32, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
190, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 7,000, 000 
1 006 2 999.000 
„ 500. 000 
000 25, 000, 000 
000 50, 000, 000 
be eee Te 900, 000, 000 
700, 000, 000 
89 a he 65 
2, 000, 006 


55 2606, 661, 364 
Standard silver dollars 412, 184, 740 , 264, 63, 560, 
Su SMver 77, 096, 549 62, 308, 717 57, 638 
Gold cates -........ 178, 151, 419 160, 001, 279 147, 119, 129 
Silver certificates „421, 343 325, 141, 186 303, 822, 259 
notes, act July 
TET ee ee 75, 718, 553 28, 871, 279 
United States notes 322, 131, 688 
certificates, act 340, 274, 851 
June 8. 172 29, 350, 000 
Nati bank notes 167, 829, 448 168, 692, 738 
W 626, 935, 626 1, 000, 558, 802 | 1, 518, 439, 319 


Mr. CARUTH. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
gentleman from North Carolina be extended. 

Mr. TRACEY. I am very sorry, but I must object. 

Mr. CRAWFORD. If the gentleman would consent to the 
extension of time I would let him explain that matter which he 
Mah sige to explain awhile ago. [Laughter.] 

r. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker,I understand that the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. CRAWFORD] requires only ten 
minutes more, and I ask unanimous consent that he be allowed 
that time. He does not often address the House. 

Mr. TRACEY. I dislike very much to make e games Mr. 
Speaker, but the time for this debate is very limited. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
not consuming the time of your side. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RICHARDSON). The gentle- 
man from Connecticut [Mr. DE FOREST] is recognized. 

Mr. DE FOREST. Mr. Speaker, I very much regret that it 
becomes necessary for me to take anything from the time which 
the gentleman at my left [Mr. CRAWFORD] might have consumed 
in finishing his eloquent address. The bill now under consider- 
ation, Mr. Speaker, has in substance been already so thoroughly 
and so ably discussed not only here but elsewhere throughout 
the country, that I should not feel justified in consuming even 
the brief time allotted to me but for the sole purpose of record- 
ing against it, in the name of my constitutents and in the name 
of my party, my most unqualified and emphatic protest. 

This proposition for the free and unlimited coinage of silver, at 
the ratio and upon the terms here designated, excites in the 
minds of those whom I have the honor to represent, and, so far 
as I know, in the minds of all the people of the entire State and 
section from which I come, the profoundest apprehension, as be- 
ing in their judgment a measure involving political heresy, un- 
sound finance, commercial disaster, industrial prostration, and 
moral culpability. 

It would not surprise me, sir, to find a scheme of this charac- 
ter emanating from Republican sources, because that party 
openly avows, stands 3 pledged to, and I suppose honestly 
believes in, a 8 special class legislation, of governmental 
favoritism to cer select and powerful interests, of the diver- 
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sion of public funds from their legitimate channels to partisan 
and persoun objects, and of the oppressive taxation of the mul- 
titude for the aggrandizement of the privileged few. Hence we 
have had, under Republican auspices, taxes upon wool, for in- 
stance, for the accommodation of a handful of men to the ve 

serious deprivation and discomfort of millions of our fellow-citi- 


zens. Hence, we have had for the pretended protection of tin 
plate, one problematical industry, a thousand other more essen- 
tial and more worthy industries shackled and burdened. Hence, 
we have had all the vast manufacturing interests of the entire 
nation hampered and prejudiced and thrown out of foreign mar- 
kets, to the decided advantage of foreign manufacturers, by use- 
less and unreasonable taxation on crude materials. Hence, we 
have had free ships denied us, our commerce swept from the 
seas, its profits, employments, and emoluments thrown into alien 
hands, and, as a fitting counterpart, bounties of public money to 
favored shipowners and transportation lines. 

All these things we have had under Republican auspices, the 
natural fruit and outgrowth of Republican doctrines, doctrines 
which I do that party the credit to say they stand by and defend 
with most admirable courage and tenacity. But we of the Dem- 
ocratic faith profess entirely different principles, We have 
been crying out against these things; we have denounced them in 
national and in local conventions, from the platform and through 
the press, in public and in private, here and everywhere, and 
only two or three weeks ago, by an almost unanimous vote of our 
party upon this floor, we adopted this resolution: 

That in the judgment of this House the granting of subsidies or bounties 
by Co in money, public lands, bonds, or by indorsement, or by pledge 
of public credit, to promote special sperato industries or the interests of cor- 
porations, independent of the constitutional power of Congress to make such 
grants, is unjust andimpolitic and in manifest conflict with the spirit of our 
republican institutions. 

It is, therefore, I say, sir, not only as a representative of my 
constituents, i tive of party, whose rights I am sworn to 
defend, and to defend which to the best of my humble ability is 
my privilege and pleasure as well as my duty, but it is also as a 
Democrat, from the Democratic stand point and enunci- 
ating what I understand to be well-settled Democratic principles, 
that I feel obliged to raise my voice against a measure which 
under plausible pretexts and an enticing exterior enfolds one of 
the most stupendous and indefensible subsidies ever submitted 
to an American Congress. 

It is nothing less, sir, than the consolidated corporate silver- 
mining interests of the nation, representing an annual produs 
of $57,000,000 in commercial value, and which there is good reason 
for saying does not cost them more than 50 per cent of that 
amount, asking us, representatives of the people, their servants 
and agents, the stewards and custodians of their property, to 
compel them to purchase and, out of the public Treasury, to pay 
for this entire annual product, with all present accumulations, 
with all possible accessions from outside sources, at 30 cents on 
po dollar more than its market value. I know that the honest 

riends of this measure, and they are many, will be unable to see 

it inthis light. I know that the corporate interests to which I 
have alluded will hold up their hands in sanctimonious protesta- 
tion at the very thought. 

But, sir, it is to be observed that all this while, with an as- 
siduity that can not be explained aon any principles of pure 
benevolence, they are establishing and maintaining here and else- 
where throughout the country expensive bureaus of so-called in- 
formation; they are flooding the mails with pamphlets and cir- 
culars and speeches and letters and reported interviews. They 
have their active agents in every community, their emissaries 
in every party, and with flaming headlines and vociferous dec- 
lamation they besiege the path of the legislator with cries for 
“free silver” from early dawn till dewy eve, and during the 
watches of the night, and from the very hour of the primary 
meeting that placed him in nomination, to the last adjournment 
of the last session of his term of office. We are asked to believe 
that all this is disinterested, pure benevolence. 

Mr. DICKERSON. I would like to ask whether the banks, on 
the opposite side of the question, are not about as importunate 
against the measure? 

Mr. DE FOREST. I will speak of that later. We are asked 
to believe that thisis pure benevolence. Why, sir, these efforts 
unmistakably betray the motive that underlies them, and they 
indicate to us with aclearness and certainty that defy all evasion, 
explanation, or contradiction who, at least in their own judgment, 
are to be the principal beneficiaries of this project. 

That, sir, then, is the proposition as I understand it, ok aee 
of all its flowery garniture and disguises. The public credit is 
to be used to enable a ring of silver speculators to unload their 
debased produci upon the public Treasury at the expense pri- 
marily of the Government, and ultimately of every man who suf- 
fers or is ruined by it. 

Mr. BLAND. Win the gentleman allow me to ask him 
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Mr. DE FOREST. I can not yield; I shall not have time to 


finish. 

They tell us, sir, I know, that by and yf aa we have bought 
our 70 cents’ worth of silver and paid for it, as we 2 
would, I think—at first, at any rate 100 cents in gold, the silver 
dollar will, by some sort of jugglery or mystery heretofore un- 
known in human experience and in the laws of political economy, 
rise to an equality in value with gold, so that we shall not lose 
so very much by our bargain. Upon what basis this pleasing ex- 
pectation rests it is difficult to perceive or even to conjecture. 

The immutable and unerring laws of supply and demand regu- 
late the price of silver as of every other commodity. There is 
no necromancy about it. It is a fact as well established as the 
existence of the metal itself that since 1854 the annual produc- 
tion of silver in the world has more thanquadrupled. It is a fact 
that all the existing conditions to-day—the boundless supply, the 
enormous profits of its m operations, the eagerness of capi- 
tal for new investment and of labor enterprise and speculation for 
new fields ofemployment and venture—insure the continuation 
and substantial enhancement of that increase in the future. 

It is a fact that the demand for silver has steadily declined and 
is declining; that it is excluded from the mint of every Euro 
state; that itis a arig though 8 con- 
cede, in the Old Wor d, and that the overflowing treasuries of 
the Orient are already beginning to deposit their surplus on our 
shores. And it is a fact that as to gold the supply and demand 
have in the mean time remained and are com tively stable. 

With all the conditions then against it, with the invariable 
testimony of human experience against it, with all the teachings 
of sound philosophy and political science againstit, and with the 
simplest dictates of ordinary common sense against it, the claim 
that silver can be raised to and permanently maintained at par 
with gold by this piece of legislative 8 is about as rea- 
sonable as to contend that the ocean can be bailed out with a 
spoon or the laws of gravity suspended and the planets sustained 
and guided in their majestic courses by the puppet-moving 
mechanism of as show. 

Nor do the friends of the measure expectit. They may believe 
that for a time silver will be buoyed up by gold; but after that 
is over, after the ‘‘ barons” have had their day, have gathered 
their 1 and gone away with their booty, it is not expected, 
for while they are holding up to us on the one hand the p t 
of silver at par, on the other hand and out of the other corner of the 
mouth they are singing the soothing song of cheap money” and 
better prices. Behold” they say to the agriculturist, ‘‘ behold 
the El Dorado of better prices for your grain, your corn, your 
cotton, and your pork.” at does it mean, sir? What can it 
mean except that as in comparison with gold, so also in compart 
son with every other commodity, silver is e to go down 
in the scale of value. And thus out of the mouths of its own 
1 is this theory of parity and appreciation disowned and 
rejected. 

have alluded to the captivating pretences under which this 
scheme is masked. Gentlemen here on this floor who seem to 
realize the inexpediency and injustice of the measure, feel con- 
strained tosupport it because they say their constituents demand 
it. The common people of the South and of the West, it is said, 
are clamoring for it. Doubtless this may be so, and perhaps it 
is not so very surprising that it is, for under a popular form of 
er aos Ape legislative invasion of the ri hts, liberties, and 
appiness of the ple must attain success, if at all, by means 
of some popular delusion. 

The 2 themselves must of necessity be made the uncon- 
scious uments of their own destruction. Their eyes must 
be blinded before they are led to the slaughter. The popular will, 
the fountain source of political power, must be poisoned before 
it can be used for purposes of popular oppression and robbery. 
Hence, it is that every unhallowed d against the public 
welfare invariably comes in the guiseof some public benefaction. 
It plasters itself all over with panaceas for the ills of suffering 
mortality. It stands weep at the corners of the streets; it 
goes 5 its humane benedictions through the market 

laces and by the highways and hedges to manifest its sympathy 
lor the beloved pone. 

So it was, Mr. er, with the great high prohibitory pro- 
tective tariff fraud. It said: Oh that my head were waters and 
mine eyes a fountain of tears that I might weep day and night” 
for American labor.” The people, the beloved people, were the 
objects of its first, its latest, and its inexhaustible solicitude. 
How many dollars a day the American mechanic was to receive, 
how many cents a bushel the American farmer was to receive, 
how greata sum total of material comforts the masses of the peo- 
ple were to enjoy. These were the sole ends of its existence and 
prayerful ety. And, sir, the people were deceived, for at 
election after election, and ES after year, and almost from g 
eration to generation, they bowed their necks to this Republican 


J A e under the astounding delusion that taxation was the 
chiefest of blessings and that the more they paid out and the less 
they received the richer, the more prosperous, and happier they 
were. 8 

That particular form of delusion has happily spent its force. 
The eyes of the blind are opened in that respect. They have 
come to see that they were simply imposed upon; that after all 
its plausability and humane professions it was simplya selfish 
swindle of trusts and monopolies and the grasping few against 
the interests of American industry, against the interests of Amer- 
ican labor, and against all the deceived, defrauded, and suffering 
masses. But here, sir, we have a project of a similar char- 
acter, employing similar instrumentalities, and it is to me sim- 
ply amazing that we do not perceive; that any of us can fail to 
perceive under thisfree silver sheepskin, the claws and the teeth 
and the greedy rapacity of the same old monopolistic, lamb-de- 
stroying wolf. 

‘Thé people“ —“ the beloved people.” That is still the ery. 
How the free silver men love the people! How much concerned 


they are for their poverty, for their unremunerated toil, for their 
oppressive taxes, for the 1 farms, and for all their mis- 
fortunes! It 


No doubt, sir, the re are poor and do suffer. 

is undoubtedly true that notwithstanding all of our manifold 
providential blessings; notwithstanding our fertile fields, our in- 
exhaustible mineral resources, our marvelous system of transpor- 
tation, and intercommunication, the growth and development of 
every form of human industry, our natural opportunities for com- 
mercial suppremacy, the favoring seasons, the genial rains and 
dews and sunlight and abundant harvest from the hand of our 
common Father; our commanding ponon on the throne of a 
continent, our entire freedom from foreign interference, and our 
nearly thirty years of unbroken peace; notwithstanding all this, 
and notwithstanding the enormous increase of aggregate wealth 
within our borders, the masses of the people have steadily grown 
poorer and poorer, and the riches are in the hands of a few. 

It is true, as stated early in the session by the honorable gen- 
tleman from Georgi [Mr. LIVINGSTON], that taxation takes 
from us more than four times as much of our substance, meas- 
ured in the toil and the productions of working men and women, 
than it did forty years ago. It is true that labor is 8 nya 
cry more bitter and more justifiable than that which brought the 
wrath of heaven on the head and kingdom of a pitiless Pharaoh. 
Yes, sir; and it is largely the result of misgovernment, under the 
unscrupulous and tyrannical sway of a party that gained ascend- 
ancy by hypocritical professions of regard for the downtrodden 
and oppressed of the earth. 

This is the truth of history. 

But the supreme folly of hoping, promising or attempting to 
relieve this suffering and atone for these wrongs by means of this 
free-silver cheap-money nostrum could be equaled only by the con- 
duct of that shipwrecked lunatic who, stan on the planks of a 
sinking vessel, fastens about his neck the plummet lead fora 
life-preserver. 

How do the advocates of this act claim it will remedy existing 
evils? By increasing the volume of the currency, they say. As 
though, forsooth, the N of currency in circulation, beyond 
what is actually needed asa simple measure of value and medium 
of exchange, and irrespective of its intrinsic worth or of its 
whereabouts in society could relieve the poverty and enhance the 
material comforts of the great body of the population! Never 
was argument more fallacious, or belief, if it is belief, more in- 
sane. There is, in fact, no scarcity of currency in this country 
at the present 8. 

Indeed, as unquestionable statistics show and as everybody who 
has taken the pains to examine them knows, there is more of it 
in circulation per capita to-day than ever before in the history 
of this Government. Thequantity has gradually increased. In 
the times of gar prostost prape it has been much smaller 
than now, and y, while it is larger than ever before, the gen- 
eral poverty is even in a gront proportion intensified and 
gravated, showing, if it shows anything, that beyond a cer 
point the expansion of the circulating medium of exchange is 

itively detrimental rather thanadvantageous. It allures men 

to the belief that they are rich when in fact sees Aa r. It 

fosters extravagance for a season, to be followed by . 
failure, and destitution. 

Simple reflection must show, and the ery of cheap money” 
confesses, that inflation meang 1 that the more of this 
silver you have the less it is worth—the smaller will be the quan- 
tity not only of gold but of any other commodity that you can 
obtain for it; that if you double the quantity of silver, other com- 
modities remaining stable, it will require twice as much of it as 
now to purchase and be the equivalent of the same quantity of 
these other commodities. You have gained nothing. You have 
simply put yourself to the orpona and inconvenience of using 
twice the bulk and weight of silver to accomplish the same com- 
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mercial transaction. You might just as well imagine you were 
improving your condition by using a 3-foot section of a railroad 
tie for a yardstick or a stone mortar for a milk measure. 

If the mere extension of the quantity, bulk, and weight of the 
circulating mediums employed were any advantage to the peo- 
ple, as the free-silver-cheap-money doctrinaries assert, why stop 
at silver? Why not have brass and iron, and and to- 
bacco, the good old money of the ancients? The agriculturist 
could take wagon load of grain to the market and come back 
with his wagon load of iron and feel that he was rich indeed. 
Why should these evangelists of the new g 1 of material sal- 
vation hide any of their light under a bushel, stop half way in 
the d march of reform, or withhold any portion of the 
precious word of truth? Let us be consistent, gentlemen: let us 

wn with silver rings and gold rings together, and come back 
to the plain, simple, solid currency of the fathers, that was so em- 
minently satisfactory to everybody before some now-forgotten 
and nameless, but none the less execrable rascal, took it into his 
head to demonetize it. 

There is, sir, one, and only one, phase of this free-silver argu- 
ment which will bear logical investigation, and the fatal weak- 
ness of that lies in its moral aspect. : 

For this reason it is not often boldly expressed, though it fur- 
nishes, I am conviriced, the secret motive that underlies much of 
the popular cry for this legislation. It is thesuggestion that by 
this means debtors would be able to free themselves from legal ob- 
ligations heretofore contracted at a substantial discount from the 
sum honestly due. This doubtless would be so. The man who 
owes $1,000 contracted upon a gold basis, and for which he is justly 
bound to pay $1,000 in gold or its equivalent, would be enabl 
by this law to gain a legal quittance for perhaps $700 or less. 

But the dishonesty of the proposition is so glaring that it does 
not show its head in print or in debate, except by inference and 
indirection; and it ought of itself—that one le feature of the 
bill, regarded either as its main object or as necessarily incidental 
to it, ought to condemn it in the eyes of all hono men and 
sabi end all possibility of its serious consideration by this 

ouse. 

Gentlemen on the other side of this question, and who are 
eagerly it to an issue, never tire of denouncing in un- 

terms the act of 1873, by which they say silver was de- 
monetized. They call it scandalous, atrocious, infamous, and 
fairly exhaust the whole vocabulary of condemnation whenever 

they refer to it. Lam not by any means here to defend it, but I 
say that if it was infamous it wasso because it violated the sanctity 
of contract obligations. That is precisely what the advocates of 
free silver base their accusations upon. They say that obliga- 
tions contracted before and outstan: at that time, which when 
entered into were payable in silver, by the act of 1873 became 
payable only in gold or its equivalent, and that as gold was in- 
trinsically worth more than silver it thereby compelled the debtor 
to pay more than he justly owed. 1 

Gren that assumption t that the actwasinfamous. But 

recisely the same infamy is involved here. The only difference 
i that in the former case the debtor was compelled to pay more 
than he owed and was therefore defrauded, while in this case 
the creditor is to receive less than his due, and will be likewise 
defrauded. 

No one, so far as I know, has had the hardihood to claim that 
a fraud on the creditor is any less reprehensible than a fraud on 
the debtor. One, however, hears now and then from the silver 
men, as a sort of a balm for the conscience or apology for their 
scheme, such expressions as ‘‘ restitution” and ‘‘ reparation of 
the great wrong of 1873.” As though indeed it must not be en- 
tirely patent to the most unsophisticated intelligence that in the 
interval of nineteen years all the relations of all the 3 have 
e changed, and that it is beyond the bounds of human 
probability that any single individual under the sun to-day owes 
anew debt of precisely the same amount to precisely the same 
party as in 1873. 

ting the act of 1873 there is notin the one now proposed 
the first shadow of a shade, the first drop of the essence of repa- 
ration or restitution. Itis simply a propo sian to attempt to 
right one wrong by perpetrating another of the same character 
and of equal flagrancy. It is a proposition to rob Peter, not even 
for the purpose of paying Paul, but to defray the expenses of a 
donation party for the benefit of Cæsar Augustus. Infamous,“ 
most assuredly it would be. Over five and a half billion of dollars, 
more than six times our national debt, that railroad corporations 
owe to the le would be payable in a currency worth 70 cents 
or less on the dollar. Over twoand a half billions of dollars that 
the savings banks owe their depositors, largely made up of the 
hard earnings and close and frugal savings of the humble poor, 
would be payable in a currency worth 70 cents on the dollar. 
The pension of every soldier would be payable in a currency 
worth 70 cents on a dollar. The salary of the clerk, the wages 


8 ae tahorat; would be payable in a currency worth 70 cents on 
e dollar. 

Great capitalists, the far-seeing financiers, would in some cases 
be able to trim their sails to the blast and escape the storm, but 
the helpless and toiling common people, to whom these allu 
assurances are held out, and in whose sacred name this free sil- 
ver ooa mousy crusade is masquerading,’ would beyond all 


question be the principal, the severest, and the longest sufferers, 

Mr. Speaker, if this unwise and dangerous bill should ever be- 
come a law a most profound and ruinous disturbance of all our 
monetary and business relations would inevitably follow. There 
might be a period of unnatural activity and fictitious prosperity. 
There probably would be. The jingle and glitter of the super- 
abundant and comparatively debui metal would stimulate rash 
speculation and doubtful investments. Obligations would be con- 
tracted that could never be fulfilled—ventures undertaken that 
could end only in disappointment and ruin. Then the reaction 
would come. Gold would e and contraction would fol- 
low. Money would be sought for and not found. Credit would 
be asked and denied, except upon such terms of gold repayment 
and unquestionable security as the debtor could no longer com- 
ply with. Faith would vanish. Stagnation, shrinkage, bank- 
ruptey, and every form of distress would ensue. 

e mere pendency of this bill in Congress, the mere agitation 
of the subject in the public mind, sends an ominous tremor 
throughout every fiber of our financial system. 

Confidence, that delicate nerve that controls and preserves in 
healthy operation all the commercial functions of the entire so- 
cial body, can not be safely trifled with. Wound it ever so 
ney and paralysis, disease, and death may follow. 

e Owe it to ourselves, to our constituents, to our country, 
and to humanity at large, dismissing all party personat and sec- 
tional considerations, to stand together in this matter as men 
early and late, by voice and by vote for sound money, national 
credit, and the general welfare. [Applause.] 

During the delivery of the pa 75 remarks— 

Mr. BLAND said: Will the gentleman from Connecticut yield 
for a moment so that I ma ə a request for unanimous con- 
sent that when the House adjourn to-day it be to meet at 11 o'clock 
to-morrow? 

Mr. DE FOREST. Certainly. 

Mr. TRACEY. Say 10:30. 5 

Mr. BLAND. Very well. Mr. S er, I make the request 
that when we adjourn to-day it be to meet at 10:30 to-morrow. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri? 

Mr. CASTLE. Mr. Speaker, I hardly think it is fair to the 
absent members to make this arrangement. It was well under- 
stood that we would meet at 12 o’clock and take a recess from 
half past 5 until half 7. 

The SPEAKER. necon is made. 

Sometime subsequently. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I understand that the objection 
to the request I have made has been withdrawn. 

Mr. CASTLE. I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there further objection? 

Mr. McDONALD. I object. 

ack DE FOREST then resumed and concluded his remarks as 
above. 

The SPEAKER. The hour of 5 o'clock and 30 minutes hav- 
ing arrived, the House, under its previous order, now takes a re- 
cess until 7:30 o'clock, the evening session to be devoted to de- 
bate only on the pending bill. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House reassembled, and was 
called to orđer by the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The House is in session, for debate on the 
silver bill. The Chair recognizes the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. O'DONNELL]. y 

Mr. O'DONNELL. Mr. Speaker, for many years a demand for 
more money has been hi from the people of this country. 
Notwithstanding there has been an increase every year since 
1873, as I will presently show, this demand continues to be ut- 
tered. In this desire for more money the citizens of this nation 
have been taught that the free coinage of silver would supply all 
their needs in the monetary line; that by the fres coinage of the 
white metal two desirable things would come: money would be 
abundant and prices on all articles advance. Indeed, the subject 
has been presented in such seductive methods that many of the 
people have been led to believe that free coinage of silver will 
give additional capital to those who are at present without ac- 
cumulated savings of their own; that the impecunious will be well 
8 Ped es money without the effort of gaining it by the 
sweat o . 
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Granting, for the sake of argument, that we may have more 
money by ree coinage, how are the people to ob any of the 
silver unless they have something to sell for it or secure it by 
labor? . money by those methods any time under 
the present law. ill the owner of silver bullion give away 
money when free coinage is the law? PENRE Experience is 
the dear teacher, and it will demonstrate the fallacy of the idea 
5 r financiers that the ple may legislate them- 
selves rich by violations of economic law. Time will dispel this 
illusion. The logic of events will teach people many unregarded 
facts, and with them must be swallowed an immense amount of 
the bran of undigested theory. 

From 1493 to 1889 the production of the precious metals in all 
countries aggregated $13,860,580,967, of which $6,146,246,484 was 
in gold and $7,714,334,483 in silver. How much of this great 
amount went into the hands of the people unless earned by toil 
or exchanged for products of equal value? The National Silver 
League, an organization with headquarters in this capital, has 
disseminated much pretended information on the silver question. 
This is a league to promote silver interests, composed of bright 
men of business, sustained by the silver-mine owners. In 1890 it 
sent out many thousand blank petitions among the people de- 
manding free coinage of silver. A few hundred came back to 

signed by those desiring free coinage. 

If the Silver League could ingraft its policy on the statutes of 
the nation, the owners of silver bullion would receive $1.29 per 
ounce for the metal, while the commercial value is but 90 cents 
throughout the world, We all sympathize with the demand for 
more money, but those who oppose free coinage of silver do so 
because they desire a stable 3 We want a silver dollar 
the equal of gold, and a paper dollar as good as either. The 
channels of commerce should be abundantly supplied with a cir- 
lating medium, be it gold silver, or paper, but an pre- 

ulsite for prosperity is that a practical parity of value be 
maintained between the two metals. This the present law does, 
Then, why not leave it alone? To enact the bill under discus- 
sion would, in the judgment of the best financiers of the country, 
men who have fully as much interest in the general p rity 
of the ne as those who are interested in the production of 
silver, bring disaster to all industries. 

This bill undertakes by law of Congress to overturn a natural 
law—to make 70 cents in value of metal worth 81. This is what 
free coinage, with the paper attachment, would have us do. At 
present the silver dollar is worth 70 cents for the bullion therein, 
and is purchased by the Government at that price. The proposed 
law would make 70 cents 100 cents. The silver dollar passes cur- 
rent because the Government redeems it in gold, although the 
coin is intrinsically worth 70 cents and has 30 cents fiat. 

But the Government maintains the silver dollar at par by its 

aranty. While we have $412,184,740 of these silver dollars 
coined, there is $607,000,000 in gold within reach of the Govern- 
ment with which to redeem the silver. Enact this free-coinage 
bill and this gold will be driven out; the silver dollar will not 
be redeemed with the yellow metal, and the propis will be com- 
pelled to pay $1 in products or labor for a 70-cent coin. This 
would be unjust to all except the owner of silver bullion: he 
would profit at the expense of the people. Such a law would bə 
at variance with the principle so well laid down by Edmund 
Burke, in all fair dealing the thing bought must r some 
proportion to the purchase paid.” 

e are told that under-free coinage the silver dollar will cir- 
culate at its face value; in answer let me call attention to the 
fact that this country once issued a trade dollar composed of 420 
grains of silver—8} grains more than our silver dollar contains, 
and it passed only at its bullion value; in fact, it did not pass at all, 
but was regarded as a vagabond dollar—a nuisance to all business 
men. It was a better S than the one coined 
now, but it lacked convertibility, which lack 2 it of the 
real character and function of money. The United States stamped 
it one dollar, but porion no redemption. 

Mexico, China, India, and Japan are countries where free coin- 

is the law, and the silver currency of those lands is depre- 
ciated. The Mexican silver dollar passes at its bullion value. 
Although the silver dollar of Mexico contains more silver than 
the silver dollar of this country, you can exchange our dollar for 
the Mexican dollar and secure a premium of from 28 to 30 cents 
on each transaction. The Mexicans are obliged to redeem their 
dollar in silver; ours is redeemed in gold. Notasingle Euro- 
pean nation allows free coinage of silver, but each utilize the 
white metal for subsidiary coin. It passes current for the pur- 
poses intended, and is not at a discount. 

Free coinage of silver is the law in countries possessing three- 
quarters of the population of the world, and yet the price of sil- 
ver in all those lands is at its commercial value, not the coined 
value. The United States of America is a great nation and can 
accomplish much, but it can not overturn natural laws and give 


a value of $1.29 to an ounce of silver, which the whole world will 
receive at only 90 cents. There are such a profusion of citations 
and illustrations to be adduced in proof of this statement that 
they are cumulative and convincing. The statements made of 
the benefits that would accrue to our peonio by free coinage of 


silver can not wàrp the logic of cold, 


facts, or change the 
effect of irresistible natural law. 


THE PRESENT LAW SATISFACTORY. 


The best financiers, men whose Poepen depends upon the 

rogress and advancement of the people, 1 5 this ee 
for free coinage would be to the constant injury of all and result 
in the retardation of the development of the country. The silver 
dollar now is at a parity with gold, and is maintained at its coined 
value, because the gold is in the country for redemption and 
there is a willingness to exchange themat par. The only thing 
which keeps the silver dollar at par is the guaranty of the Gov- 
ernment, a guaranty which, in the event of free coinage, would 
not exist. 

Free coinage of silver would result in loss of confidence, the 
great essential in the business world. To pass this bill would, I 
fear, eventuate in the paralysis, as it were, of confidence. The 
problem of a currency at once stable in character and of sufficient 
volume was a difficult one to solve, but it was met in the law of 
1890; the operations of that law have been very satisfactory. 
Then why not let it alone? Under that act we are increasing 
our stock of good money. The Government buys silver at its mar- 
ket value and pays for it with its promise to pay incoin. Under 
this act of July 14, 1890, silver is bought at its real value, and 
the American product of this metal is utilized as good money. 

In the last twenty months the currency has been enlarged over 
$85,000,000 ($85,236,212) and the money thus issued for silver is as 
good as gold; this is in addition to the coinage of gold and silver 
during thatperiod. The people, by their agency, the Government, 
now purchase silver at its true value and we have good money by 
the transaction. This act was a happy solution of the supreme 
problem of American finance. That law provides for the Govern- 
ment paying one dollar’s worth of coin in redemption of a certifi- 
cate for that amount, and they rank with gold, for the Govern- 
ment bought the metal at its market value and continues to pur- 
chase on the same basis. Itpursued the same method in the manu- 
facture of the silver dollar and emitted certificates therefor. 

In the coinage of the standard dollar in the last thirteen years 
the gain made by the Government by seigniorage or in colning 
the 412-grain piece as adollar, has reaped a profit of 871, 952,390.25. 
This under free coinage would have gone to the bullion-owner. 
These two classes of silver certificates pass in all business trans- 
actions very readily. The credit of the Government is behind 
these certificates, and the resources of the country are behind 
the Government, which resources make this Government the 
richest and most sovereign of any country in the world. This 
increase of our money by means of silver certificates is based upon 
the world's value of the white metal, and they readily go into 
the channels of trade. These purchases now are at 90 cents per 
ounce of silver, instead of $1.29, which would be the value if the 
5 — metal in the standard silver dollar was the equivalent to 

22 grains of pure gold in the gold dollar. 

The proposed law arbitrarily declares the silver ounce worth 
$1.29, while the commercial value in the marts of the world is but 
90 cents. The nations of the world united could hardly accom- 
plish this monetary feat, a task which our Government is asked 
to do alone. Todo this the mine-owner would profit at the ex- 
pense of the people. When one man gets something for nothing, 
another man gets nothing for something. We seek to maintain 
the safe plan now ingrafted into law, and in the interest of the 
masses ask that our finances be let alone; that this measure 
now under discussion be put aside, as its enactment will destroy 
confidence, bring about discontent, dissatisfaction, and financial 
disturbance. 

By the passage of this bill you provide for the Government buy- 
ing all the silver offered and paying for it in legal-tender pledges 
at 25 or 30 cents more than its value throughout the world. When 
you make this bill into law all our money except gold will depre- 
ciate and gold will go hence, diminishing that effectual currency 
many millions, and the farmer and laborer will find that the 
money they receive for products and toil has lost its full pur- 
chasing power. It is of interest to learn that since the coinage 
of silver was suspended in Germany, in 1873, the wages paid to 
labor have advanced in that country 25 per cent, while the prices 
of manufactured goods have materially decreased. 

As I remarked before, the financial system should be let alone. 
It is now proposed to do away with the excellent law now on the 
statute book, to depreciate and drive out the good money now in 
this country with which we measure our occupations and labor 
and the value thereof, and in its place substitute a discredited 
dollar with which to transact the vast business of the nation and 
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its inhabitants. In lieu of the secure methods now prevailing 
we would suffer discounts on our circulating medium the same 
as debases the Russian ruble, the Mexican dollar, and the Indian 


rupee, 

We have been able, under the present law, to maintain the 
parity of the two metals without requiring any extraordinary 
exercise of power or straining the resources of the country. 
Why not leave this condition undisturbed? We are increasing 
monthly our stock of good money. The proposed law is a menace 
tofinancial stability and already casts its threatening and baleful 
shadow over the present and the future of the American people; 
it clouds the prospects of the brightening future that is already 
glowing upon American industry.” 

MONEY—HISTORY AND USES, 

Metallic money has been in use fromearly times. The coinage 
of gold and silver is ascribed to the Lydians, an ancient kingdom 
in Asia Minor, whose last king was Croesus,‘ the richest of man- 
xind; it is claimed these people invented coinage. Brass money 
as Homer tells us, was employed 1184 B. C., and the coins o 
brass were the only money in use at Rome previous to 269 B. C., 
when Fabius Pictor coined silver. Gold was coined 206 B. C. 
Tron money was used in Sparta, and the circula medium be- 
co; scarce, the rulers made it so heavy that it could not bs 

, and the Spartan financiering resulted in enlarging the 
currency. Iron and tin were money in Britain. The Britons 
and Saxons coined silver. Copper was used as money by the 
Romans prior to the reign of Servius Tullius. We read in the 
Scriptures of two vessels of copper,“ precious as gold.” 

In late years, copper, bronze, and nickel have been used in 
small coins. In the rude ages cattle were used as exchange. Salt 
was the money in Abyssinia; cowrie shells on the coast of India, 
dried cod in Newfoundland, tobacco in Virginia, sugar in the 
West Indies, and fur, leather, and hides have been the monetary 
representative in other countries. The Indians on Long Island 
Sound had wampum for money, it being a legal tender for small 
sums; this wampum was made of polished beads formed out of 
clam shells and parts of the piriwinkle. 

The currency of the aborigines was sufficient for the wants of 
trade. The colonists accepted and paid them in transactions. 
Then a movement to enlarge the currency was inaugurated by 
the Sany settlers, who counterfeited the wampum, resulting in 
too much money being in circulation. In equatorial Africa the 
tribe known as Fens have a currency, and they are rigid mono- 
metallists; their money is of iron, wrought into pieces resembling 
rusty hair pins, with flat heads; these pieces are put up in bun- 
dles of ten, and a hundred bundles is the market price of a wife. 
Gold and silyer are the precious metals now used in all nations as 
money. 

In the United States of America our first fiscal system was 
based on gold and silver. By the act of 1792 the quantity of 
pure gold in the gold dollar was 24.75 the ratio of coin- 
age of the two metals being fixed at 15 ounces of silver to 1 of 
gold. June 28, 1834, Sangro reduced the pure gold from 24.75 
to 23.20 grains to the dollar, the ratio between gold and silver 
being 1 to 16.002. This rate was maintained until January 18, 1837, 
when the fineness of the gold coin was increased about thre2- 
fourths of one thousandth and this slight change in the standard 
increased the pure gold in a dollar from 23.20 to 23.22 grains, 
thus fixing the ratio between the two metals in coinage at 1 to 
16, at which it still remains. 

The silver dollar was first coined from 371.25 grains of pure 
silver with 41.25 grains of alloy, making the standard silver dol- 
lar of 412.05 grains. An ounce of silver is 480 grains. At this 
ratio the 8 the dollar of silver has continued. The sil- 
ver coin of d is 925 parts of silver to 75 of alloy, while that 
of the United States and Teano is 900 parts of silver to 100 parts 
of alloy. 

Thet total coinage of the mints of the United States since their 
establishment in 1793 has been $2,240,361,229, and the metals 
coined were gold, $1,562,860,248; silver $654,352,596; minor coins, 
$23,148,384.75. The value of these minor coins were: 5 cents, 
$11,521,234.55; 3 cents, $941,349.48; 2 cents, $912,070; cents, $9,- 
733,854.01; half cents, $39,926.11. 

Experience has shown that in all countries silver is unsuitable 
for coins larger than the half dollar. In this country 412, 184,740 
silver dollars have been coined in fourteen years; those in cir- 
culation aggregate 59,264,520, not a dollar per capita of our peo- 
ple using them, while $325,141,860 in paper certificates issued in 

lace of the coin piled up in the Treasury, and really indorsed 

the Government, enters into the channels of trade and com- 
merce. Silver for half dollars, quarters, and dimes is admirably 
suited and circulates freely among all classes of people; the only 
complaint is that they can not obtain enough of them. 

e goldis the standard of the great commercial nations 
of the world, it has proved its unsuitability for small coins, and 
can be utilized conveniently only in eagles, half and quarter 
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eagles, and larger denominations. The coinage of nations last 
0 er (1890) exhibit the fact that 8149,09, 772 was coined in 
gold and 8149, 405,000 in silver, the coinage of the two metals be- 
nearly equal, silver being slightly the larger. The leading nations 
0 gor were Great Britain, $37,375,479; Australasia, $25,702,- 
600; Germany, $23,835,512; Russia, $21,726,239; United States, 
$20,467,182; Spein, $9,049. The coinage of silver was in the fol- 
lowing order: India, $57,931,323; United States of America, $39,- 


202,908; Mexico, $24,081,192: Great Britain, $8,332,232; Japan, 
$7,396,645. In the remaining twenty-three countries reporting, 


sixteen coined no gold and ten no silver. 

In those nations where silver is the standard—India, Mexico, 
China, and Japan—great poverty abounds, and labor has a 
smaller reward than in other lands. For instance, India last 
year coined 122,295,383 rupees in silver ($57,931,323), and its sil- 
ver coinage was nearly one-third of that of the world. In no 
section is there so much distress; in no portion is labor so poorly 
rewarded; in no land is there such lack of comfort among those 
Waor toil as in India, the greatest silver-using country of the 
globe. 

In those countries where silver is the sole circulating medium 
no complaint comes of the weight of the silver received; wages 
are so meager the laborer never has an inconveniently heavy stock 
of the metal. We in America employ the two metals to the best 
adyantage, maintain the parity of the silver dollar with gold, 


‘utilize the silver produced in this country, and add to the cur- 


rency $4,500,000 each month by the purchase of silver at its ac- 
tual value. By these methods we have acurrency of gold, silver, 
and paper, the two latter convertible and they pass as readily as 
the former. 

WHY SILVER IS Low. 

The gold and silver product of the United States since 1792 to 
1890 was $2,869,461,700, that of gold being $1,871,706,769, and of 
silver 8997, 755,000. For sixty-eight years (from 1792 to 1860) but 
$1,500,000 of silver was taken from our mines. Since 1860 the 
product has steadily increased. Fora long series of years, 3 
to its scarcity, it was at a premium over gold. The yield of gol 
has diminished and that of silver has greatly increased; this lat- 
ter fact has depreciated the metal in the commercial and finan- 
cial world. It is no longer the unit of value. We have tried to 
make it such for many years, but without success. The United 
States by legislative enactment has declared its policy to main- 
tain the parity of the two metils, but since that declaration the 
price of silver has gone lower than it did before since the begin- 
ning of civilization. 

In every article a supply greater than the demand has resulted 
in a decline in values. Be with silver. The increased supply be- 
yond the demand has taken from silver its value as a money 
metal. Strange as it may seem, the larger the quantity in use 
the greater the depreciation. The Secretary of the Treasury in 
his annual repor, states that the priceof silver, notwithstanding 
the enhanced demand by Government purchase of 4,500,000 
ounces monthly at its actual value, varied nearly 25 cents an 
ounce during the last fiscal year. Themetal is now worth in the 
world’s markets little more than half of what it was rated at in 
1600. 

The founders of the Government, in adopting a financial sys- 
tem, fixed the ratio of the two metals at 151 to l. In late years 
the ratio has widened until on the Ist day of February it was 
22 to 1. The especial friends of this metal tell us we can by free 
coinage bring the two metals together. This is an impossible 
feat single-handed. Out of the abundance of experience we may 
learn that the difference can not bə abolished by an act of Con- 
gress. We look along the line of evidential facts and see the 
task is an impossible ons. We are told by the advocates of this 
measure that they know it can be done by legislation here. The 
bitter school of experience will teach all the fallacy of this 
knowledge. There is a homely but useful thought worth re- 
membering—an aphorism by an American humorist worthy of 
application to this contention: 

It's better not to know so much than to know so much that ain't so. 


This bill is regarded as one of danger. Practical men realize 
that a measure which is distrusted is certain to do mischief, for 
the distrust itself is mischief. The business interests regard it 
as unsafe and fear the result in every way, especially the contrac- 
tion in money by the withdrawal of gold. 

GOLD AND SILVER RATIO. 

The difficulty with silver as a money metal is that its value is 
unsteady, changing and fluctuating, therefore the parity can 
not be maintained. The ratio has changed frequently since 
gold and silver have been used as money. Herodotus (484 B. C.) 
tells us that an ounce of gold was worth 13 of silver; this differ- 
ence continued until the Christian era, when 9 ounces of silver 
equaled 1 of gold. In A. D. 350 it required 15 ounces of silver 
to equal 1 of gold, and by 600 the ratio was greater, 18 ounces of 
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silver being the equivalent of lof gold. Then the difference 
lessened nearly until 1495, when it was 1 to 104. 

For one hundred and fifty years the ratio gradually increased 
until 1688, when it was 16 to 1, and for two centuries this rating 
existed, but of late the difference has grown wider. Shakes- 
peare speaks of silver being ten times undervalued to tried 
pe Silver was the money of the early times in the world’s 

In the days of the patriarch Abraham, three thousand 
seven hundred and fourteen eee ago, the patriarch boughta field 
from Ephron, in which to bury his dead. The land was found 
to be worth four hundred shekels of silver, so, as Holy Writ tells 
us: 


Abraham weighed to E the silver which he had named in the audi- 
ence of the sons of four hundred shekels of silver, current money 
with the merchant. 


You willsee the silver was weighed out, and it was the quantity 
of it which measured the value of the land. No coin of less value 
than named was current in the centuries gone. 

TREAT BOTH METALS ALIKE. 

The advocates of free coinage of silver lay the plaint before 
the people that the white metal is discriminated against by the 
Government in the interest of gold. The Treasury Department 
is anxious to place the silver dollar in circulation; it is desira- 
ble that the hundred and fifty-one and a half millions in 
the T. be among the people’s money, and the Government. 
will cheerfully pay express charges on silver dollars, transport 
them free of ¢ to any portion of the country. And, not- 
withstanding this, only 59,264,520 silver dollars are in circula- 
tion; the remainder are represented by paper: 

The lawsof the United States require that the gold dollar shall 
contain 100 cents worth of gold. e advocates of a staple cur- 
rency desire thatin the silyer dollar that it shall have 100 cents 
worth of silver. To mint one dollar’s worth of gold and call it a 
dollar and then stamp 70 cents’ worth of silver and proclaim it a 
dollar is certainly discriminating in the interest of silver. We 
want no such discrimination in favor of silver and against the 
standard of the world and the welfare of our people. We want 
to treat both metals alike—give the people 100 cents in the dol- 
lar, be it gold or silver. 

Let us realize the truth of the statement of a venerable and 
honored statesman of the nation when he said: 

no in W ch can ma 
TTT 

This fact is exemplified by the State of California, which by 
law forbids the payment of taxes in silver; and further by many 
of the money-lenders and banks in the silver States, stipulating 
that their loans shall be payable in gold. 

INCREASE OF CURRENCY. 

The cry is for more money, and interested es have taught 
the people the way to obtain same is by coining 70 cents’ worth 
of silver and calling it a dollar. It is a fact too generally over- 
looked that the money of the country is inc in volume 
every month, and it is good money, worth 100 cents on the dollar. 
During the last twelve months the money of this country in 
cre: $91,119,573. In January of this year the addition to our 
stock of money was $15,073,390, and in February the enlarge- 
ment of the circula medium was $5,703,764. 

During the last year, notwithstanding the fact that $70,- 
000,000 in gold was exported to Europe from this country and 
$10,000,000 in national bank notes were withdrawn from circula- 
lation, I say notwithstanding this loss of 380,000,000 to our mone- 
tary stock from these two causes, the amount of money in this 
country was enlarged $70,000,000. 

Tn the last thirteen years, with one exception, there has been 
an expansion of the currency averaging $53,300,000 yearly. The 
exception was in the year 1886, when Mr. Cleveland was Presi- 
dent, and that year the contraction amounted to $41,200,000. 
These figures are official and are an extinguisher on the wails 
over the claim that money is growing scarcer. The volume of 
money in this country is steadily expanding, and it is the aim 
and desire of those in authority that while there shall be con- 
stantaccretion to the circulation each and every dollar, be it gold, 
silver, or paper, shall be worth 100 cents, no less. 

EFFECT ON OUR FOREIGN TRADE. 

Willit pay toadopt the single silver standard? Thereisnoques- 
tion that the free coinage of the silver dollar out of 70 cents’ 
worth of metal, even though x ae cause paper to be issued there- 
for, will drive gold out of circulation, thereby contracting the cur- 
rency $607,000,000 almost immediately. e clamor is for more 
money, and yet those calling for a larger circulating medium 
favor a policy which will contract the currency $607,000,000. 
We need this gold ſor our foreign trade. We always have bought 
European 8 and manufactures, and I fear we will continue 
tosend abroad for millions’ worth of and products of Europe, 
instead of manufacturing and gro these articles at home. 


During the last fiscal 1 wo imported from foreign countries 
manufactured goods and productions of the Old World to the 
value of 8844, 905,491. These importations were paid for in gold, 
as our silver dollar passes only at its bullion value outside of the 
Sauen e cee 

uppose we paid for this vast aggregate of foreign stuff in de- 
preciated silver dollars; the cost of these goods would be in- 
creased 30 cents on each dollar; in other words, these goods would 
cost us, under free coinage, $253,471,647.30 more than they did 
last year; the people would find that the importations would cost 
them fully $5 more for each man, woman, and child in the coun- 
oy They would receive the silver dollar in compensation for a 
dollar’s worth of labor or goods, and when the importer was paid 
they would find their dollar worth only 70 cents. 

The silver disk would say it was a dollar by law of Congress, 
but theimporter would say in reply that the laws of the world’s 
commerce made it but 70 cents, and 70 cents is all he would re- 
ceive it for. Then he could take this dollar, which he paid for 
in goods at a profit, and in exc same allowed only 70 
cents for each, and pay it out to his wor n at $1, which gives 
him a nice profit at the of the wor Then the 
customs duties must be met. He has bought our silver dollar 
for 70 cents ahd pays it to the Government at 100 cents. So you 
see the importer fares well all around, and the people and their 
Government are the losers. By this transaction it will be 
readily seen that the commercial equation of values is superior 
to any law. You will see how thoroughly the genius of com- 
merce nullifies the arbitrary act of any nation when it seeks to 
impart a fictitious value to any product. 


MORE SILVER IN USE THAN EVER BEFORE. 
The use of silver as money has been greatly enlarged since 
Saat 8, 888 ~ ae 


1873. At that time there had 045, silver dollars coined 
from 1792 to 1873, a period of eighty years. This dollar first con- 
tained 416 grains of standard silver, as provided by act of April 


2, 1792; afterward it was reduced to 412+, or 3714 grains of pure 
silver, being in the ratio of 15 to 1. When 1,439,517 of them had 
been coined President Jefferson suspended the coinage thereof, 
as they were driving gold out of the country. 

In 1805 only 321 were coined; in 1836 the coinage increased to 
1,000. None of these dollars of the fathers were minted during 
the thirty years from 1806 to 1836. The only silver coin in the 
country were the nonlegal tender Spanish and Mexican dollars, 
German thalers, and French 5-franc pieces. In 1837, under Pres- 
ident Jackson, the ratio waschan by law from 15 to1 to16 to 1, 
but no silver dollars were issued from the mints; none were 
coined in 1837-38, and only 300 in 1839. About 5,000,000 were 
coined from 1861 to 1873, but they did not circulate here, being 
shipped to China and Japan. I doubt if any member here ever 
saw one. 

In addition to the $8,045,838 silver dollars, there had been issued 
in that period of eighty years, halves, quarters, and minor coins, 
to the value of $145,111,884.60. The half and quarter dollars coined 
up to 1853, amoun to 879, 241,904.50, were worth more as bullion 

an coin, and y disap; into the melting pots. In 
1853 the amount of silver in these coins was reduced, and in the 
20 years, from 1853 to 1873, the coinage of these tokens 
gated $65,899,980. Some of these are ect circulating among the 

e. Up to 1873, when the silver dollar was dropped, a 
of eighty F bi under free-coinage laws, the total coinage of silver 
of all kinds amounted to $151,516,988, and quite a portion of that 
made up to 1853 was out of the country. 

Since then we have coined 8510, 888, 445 in silver. This co a, 
with the coin certificates issued under the law of 1890, amoun: 
to $85,236,212, give us 596,122,657 in silver money issued in 
nineteen years since the silver dollar was dropped from coinage 
in 1873. Under free coinage, in eighty years, we had coined 
$151,516,988. You will see that in the last nineteen years we 
coined and used nearly $445,000,000 (8444, 605, 669) more in silver 
than we did in eighty years under free coinage. In the N 
six months of the last calendar year there were more silver dol- 
lars coined ($8,670,582) than were minted in the eighty years of 
free coinage (88,045, 238). 

If yon will look at the records you will see that five years prior 
to 1873, when the silver dollar was dropped the total coinage of 
all kinds of silver money in the United States amounted to only 
$9,327,368. In the following five years there had been minted in 
trade dollars, standard do halves, quarters, 20-cent pieces, 
dimes, and half-dimes, to the value of $79,220,770. It will be ob- 
served that in the period of five years after the demonetization 
of the silver dollar there was nearly $70,000,000 more in silver 
utilized as money than in the preceding five years, ten times as 
much of the white metal came from the mints in five years after 
demonetization of the dollar than were added in five years pre- 

that now memorable year. 

The claim has been made with great insistence that the elim- 
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ination of the dollar that did not circulate among the people 
caused a scarcity of money. The records establish the con 

fact, that the stock of silver money was greatly augumented. 
From 1868 to 1872 less than $2,000,000 per year were coined in 
silver. Then came the alleged beginning of all our troubles by 
the legislation of 1873. In the five years after that the silver 
money was increased at the rate of $16,000,000 per year. The 
total coinage of gold and silver in the five years prior to 1873 was 
$116,000,000, and in the five years following that year the mint- 
age of the two metals equaled $296,000,000, more t two and a 
half times as much money in the five years after demonetization 
than was supplied in the five years before. 

It can be easily seen that the cry that demonetization reduced 
the monetary supply is a wail without cause. The Government 

ve us more money in ie in the five igean following 1873 
Tan ever before in that length of time—added over $59,000,000 
in coin each year, while in the five years anterior to that date 
the addition of gold and silver to our money was only at the rate 
of a trifle over $23,000,000 per year. 

I have repeated these facts often in the pope, niey may serve 
to dispel the error in the minds of many. prove 
with much conclusiveness that demonetization did not contraet 
the currency—on the contrary, e ed it. Prices of farm and 
factory products were not lowered on account of contraction, for 
the money of the country was constantly enlarged. Duriug the 
last year the mints of the United States coined silver to 
the value of $38,127,202; the Government made a profit of $6,219,334 
by the seigniorage on this work; under free coinage that morc 
than half a million dollars per month inseigniorage profit would 
have gone to the bullion-owner. 

Spe of seigniorage, I would repeat here that in fourteen 
years the Government has enjoyed a profit of $71,952,390.25 by 
the seigniorage from coining silver. That greet sum woul 
have been given to the bullion-owner under coinage. By 
the law of 1878 it went to the Government. Notwithstanding 
these facts above we are told that our laws discriminate against 
silver. For eighty years silver dollars were coined at an aver- 
age of $100,000 per year under free coinage. Since 1878, with- 
out free coinage,we have been coining over $2,000,000 per month. 

Before 1873 the 3 of the dollar of the fathers did not 
equal in year a cent for each inhabitant, while at present we 
are using silver to the extent of more than 100 cents for each 
paenan Overy year. And yet we are told that we discriminate 

ver. 

Let us look at the facts in business matters, and the employ- 
ment of silver and gold therein. The average citizen handles a 
hundred dollars in silver where he sees or cbtains a gold piece. 
The large Ee: proportion of the currency notes in circulation are 
silver certificates, representing the silver coined and in bullion 
in the national Treasury. 

These silver certificates are employed in the payment of cus- 
toms duties at the ratio of 3 to 1 of gold certificates. The sil- 
ver dollars, maintained at par of gold by the limitation of its 


co , form the basis of a large part of the money of the coun- 
try. Iam informed that the r money issued t silver 
is used for paying more than of the customs; they are paid 


in taxes of all kinds, in wages to workmen and all employés, to 
tradesmen and farmers for raiment and food. 

In all these branches of trade, commerce, and manufactures 
silver leads as a money basis. What more can be asked? And 
yet the cry is echoed and reéchoed that the United States dis- 
criminates t silver. The silver men are not satisfied with 
even this. Now we comprehend the truth of the dying utterance 
of the great financier, Secretary Windom, when he said: 

The too ardent and impetuous lover of silver will sadly realize the truth 
panay: the wise King of Israel, He that loveth silver shall not be sat- 
isfied with silver.” 

A well-known statistician (a leading Democrat by the way) 
estimates that if the silver now in the national Treasury and the 
millions in circulation in the hands of the people were— 


Coined into dollars the uct would weigh over 11,000 tons, and to move 
it would require 1,000 8 b 11 tons or 5,500 


And yet it is said we discriminate against silver because we 
do not compel the people to pay $1 for an article worth 70 cents. 
AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 

The advocates of the free coinage of silver claim that since the 
Silver dollar was demonitized prices of farm products have fallen, 
that the scarcity of money has lessened the prices of all the 


farmer has to sell. It is not true that the dropping of the silver 
dollar from. co: lessened the stock of money; the silver dol- 
lar was not then in existence. Who ever looked upon one of 
these much-talked-of but rarely seen dollars of the fathers? From 
1873, the time of the demonitization of the dollar, the issue of 
money by the national banks steadily increased for ten years from 
a little over $331,000,000 until in September, 1882, when this class 
oc. ify, gs to $363,000,000, an increase in a decade of 
* ÉJ 0 


The coinage of silver has increased since 1873 in the vast sum 
of $510,886,445, thet of gold has steadily augmented each year 
from that time, amounting to the enormous sum of $760,000,000. 
Here is a total increase of money in nineteen years amounting to 
the gigantic sum of $1,303,000,000. Since 1882 the national-bank 
circulation has been contracted, but that loss is being madeu 
by the coin notes issued for silver ($4,500,000) each month. 
money be the elixir of life of trade, it was not the lack of a cir- 
. that caused prices of farm crops to decline since 

73. e have been each month to our stock of money 
of all kin old, silver, and paper—except in one year of Mr. 
1 Administration, 1886, there was quite a contraction 

money. 

The decline in prices for what the farmer has had tosell is owing 
to large production—the marvelous increase in farm products. 
In 1870, after two hundred and fifty years of effort on the part of 
those who in all those years had devoted time to agriculture, the 
amount of te land in farms was 188,921,099 acres, and in 
ten years (1880) it had risen to 284,771,042 acres. The next decade 
will, when the census returns are in, show many million more 
acres devoted toagriculture. While the population has increased 
44 per cent in the last twenty years, the addition of tillable lands 
has been at a greater percentage. 

The farmers of this country have also had to meet competition 
in wheat-raising in India, Russia, and the Argentine Republic. 
In India the eee has proven a dangerous competitor in wheat- 
raising. In 1871 the exports of wheat from India was but 464,- 
000 bushels, while of late years the wheat going from India has 
some years reached the great aggregate of 40,000,000 bushels. 
We are often told the low price of silver has led to this wheat 
of the Hindoos being sent to market. This is not correct. 

In 1889 the price of silver was 43d. per ounce, and the ig toed 
of wheat from that country amounted to 32,872,151 bushels; in 
1890 silver declined to 424d. per ounce, and the wheat exports fell 


to 25,758,551 bushels; in 1891 silver went up to 48d. per ounce, fol- 
lowed by an increase in India wheat sales of 1,000,000 bushels, 
or 26,754,102 bushels. It would seem that the lower the pries o 


silver the smaller the exports of wheat from India; as silver ad- 
vanced the wheat shipments from that dependency increased. 

The farmer also has had to meet the competition of Canada, 
Australia, and South America—in fact the whole world has made 
enormous increases in production in twenty years. Wool from 
Australia, South America, China, and South Africa has lowered 
the price here and the product of the Western ranches has also 
aided in depression. Natural causes—great supply—have de- 
creased the value of silver and wheat. As the farmer has suf- 
fered in the past year by the competition of the world, the effort 
is put forth to make him believe that his condition will be bet- 
tered by artificial prices for his money. And the free coinage of 
silver is the panacea, to make $1 out of 70 cents, and the profit go 
to the mine-owner. It will take as many hours in the field or 
with the reaper to earn this depreciated dollar as it does to ob- 
tain the dollar worth a dollar. 

The lesson that the quality of money depends entirely upon 
the readiness with which it is accepted as a general equivalent 
of specific value” will be learned through tribulation by our peo- 
ple if this law is enacted. The citizen will realize that in money 
matters deficiency in quality can not be cured by excessive quan- 
tity. A short trial and every farmer will fail to see in 70 cents 
of silver, even if it has the mint stamp on it, a dollar’s worth of 
wheat, corn, potatoes, or oats. 


THE ALLEGED “CONSPIRACY” AGAINST SILVER. 


It is asserted that the act of February 12, 1873, discontinuing 
the coinage of the silver dollar, was a conspiracy against silver 
that the metal was secretly demonetized. ‘This charge, reiter- 
ated over and over again, has no foundation infact. I have 
. out elsewhere in my remarks to-day that the silver dollar 

not then circulate—was unknown to our people. Up to that 
time, from 1793 to 1873, a period of eighty years, but 8,045,238 
were coined. It was an unknown coin in the business of this 
count: But there was no secrecy in the elimination of pro- 
vision for the coinage of a dollar that was not coined, a coin not 
in circulation 

The proposition was debated in Congress for five sessions, con- 
side: in committee of both Houses, discussed by financiers of 
the country, and widely printed. ‘The discussion on this ques- 
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tion in the House and Senate occupies 144 pages 


of the Con- 
promin Globe. The record shows that the bill was read 

the Senate before being taken up for discussion and disposal. 
It was not a party measure, and membersof both political organ- 
izations voted for it. There was but one yea-and-nay vote in 
the Senate. The bill finally passed without objection in both 


Houses, so that all parties are nsible for its enactment. 

In the Senate the vote stood for to 14 against. Among 
those voting for the bill in the Senate were Thomas F. Bayard, 
Eugene Casserly (of California), Allen G. Thurman, Lyman 
Trumbull, James W. Nye and WILLIAM M. STEWART (of Nevada), 
and George H. Williams (of Oregon). Those Senators voting in 
opposition to the bill were all Republicans. Not a Democratic 
Senator voted against the measure. Among those Senators who 
voted st the bill I find the names of Matthew H. Carpenter, 
Zachariah Chandler, R. E. Fenton, JUSTIN S. MORRILL, and 
JOHN SHERMAN. 

An examination and analysis of the vote will show that if the 
Democratic Senators had joined the Republican Senators in this 
vote and they had been aided by the Senators from the Pacific 
coast the bill would have been defeated. The House and Sen- 
ate disagreed on some points relative to the bill and the same 
went to a committee of conference, consisting on the part of the 
Senate of JOHN SHERMAN, John Scott of Pennsylvania, and 
Thomas F. Bayard, while the conferees on the part of the 
House were Samuel Hooper, William L. Stoughton, of Michi- 
gan, and T. W. McNeely, of Illinois. These conferees reached 
an agreement. Both C bers indorsed the conclusions of the 
conferees, and the act finall both Houses without a dis- 
senting vote. This 3 ebruary 5, 1873, and the law was 
approved February 12, 1873, the Executive taking seven days to 
deliberate on the measure. Ż 

It will be seen that after five years of discussion the bill sus- 
8 the coinage of the silver dollar was passed. It would 

a very difficult matter to convincs me that Thomas F. Bayard 
who served the nation so well in the Senate and as Secretary o 
State, who was one of the conferees of the Senate on this bill, 
would be a party to ascheme to place on the statute book a meas- 
ure which no one understood to prohibit the coinage of the dollar 
of silver. Nor would the veteran Senator, the great financier, 
JOHN SHERMAN, serve in that capacity, especially as he is on 
record as voting against that part of the bill. 

Nor can I by any means be made to believe that Mr. Stough- 
ton, then a member from Michigan, who was one of the conferees 
on the part of the House, would secretly conspire to demonetize 
silver, Col. Stoughton was a gallant soldier in the war, led one 
of the first of the many heroic regiments of Michigan men to the 
front, and lost a leg on a battlefleld. His wounds shortened a 
brave life. It will be an impossibility to make the pegplo of 
Michigan believe that Col. Stoughton was a party to the alleged 
conspiracy; the charge is baseless. It is unjust to the living 
and a cruel slander on the dead. Ihave spoken of the subject 
here to give the truth of history. 


THOSE WHO WOULD SUFFER BY FREE COINAGE. 


In the 1,011 savings banks in this country the wage-earners and 
farmers have on deposit $1 ,623,079,749, saved from their earnings. 
Itis a low estimate to state that more than half as much in addi- 
tion to the above is on deposit to the credit of the 2 peo- 
ple and agriculturists in the national, State, and private s 
of the country, making a total deposit of money saved and put 
in bank for safe-keeping and to earn interest, by the industrious 
and frugal, of $2,500,000,000. This grand aggregate of savings 
of the economical and prudent of our people, these millions of 
manay, she savings of those who seek to provide for the rainy 
day that comes to us all, was deposited when it was worth 100 
cents on the dollar, as it is to-day. 

If this free-coinage paper-money bill becomes a law, in a short 
time the money created by the terms thereof will e down in 
value 30 cents on each dollar, and the depositors will be paid in 
depreciated money—money not worth over 70 cents on the dol- 
lar, whose purchasing power will be diminished 30 cents on each 
100 cents. Every depositor in a savings bank will rue the day 
this Congress, in its lack of wisdom, enacted the law that 70 
cents’ worth of silver should be alegal tender for 100 cents—a 
law impossible of execution. 

Then there is another class of laboring men and women who 
have become membersof building associations in order to secure 
homes for themselves and families. It is estimated that there 
are two hundred thousand men and women who have invested in 
these associations, all of them wage earners. They have paid 
in probably $100,000,000 in weekly installments, a colossal total- 
ity of savings to secure homes, and their hard-earned contribu- 
tions to these baneficent fraternities of home builders were in 
money valued at 100 cents on each toilfully acquired dollar. 

By this act becoming a law when they desire to draw out their 
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shares or invest them in homes they will be paid in a depreciated 
currency, whose value is more than one-quarter less than the 
money they invested. The millionsin these building associa- 
tions will be scaled down three-tenths on every dollar. For eve 

$100 the membership of these associations have saved they will 
receive in return money whose intrinsic value is only $70. This 
would be a great wrong to the frugal and industrious home 
builders of the nation—the class who are engaged in the upbuild- 
ing of the country while struggling for habitations of their own. 

Again, there are the pensioners of the Republic—the men who 
saved our institutions from destruction and whose services and dis- 
abilities are rewarded by pensions from the nation, involving an 
outlay of $133,000,000 this A fee By the proposed law of free and 
unlimited coinage you will reduce the purchasing power of the 
pensions more than one-quarter on every dollar, so that when a 
veteran receives his pension of $8 per month it will have a pur- 
chasing value of only $5.60. The pension is the foundation of the 
edifice of gratitude of the nation to those who periled all in its de- 
fense during the terrible years of war. Why reduce this pittance 
paid the soldier; why undermine the structure of the Govern- 
ment's recognition of suffering and trial in its behalf? 

Then there are the mechanics and laborers. None suffer more 
from a 8 currency than those who toil, the laboring 
men and the artisans. The first to go up in price when money 
is depreciated are the articles the 
last to advance is the wage rate of the mechanic and laborer. 
The experience of England, France, and the United States prove 
this. It is estimated that during the era of depreciated money 
during the war in this country—from 1861 to 1865—the induStrial 
forces of the United States lost $2,000,000,000 in excessive prices 
paid because of depreciated currency before wages were increased 
to meet the advanced prices of commodities. : 

This gigantic sum went into the hands of dealers, manufac- 
turers, and merchants, to the severe cost of those whose only capi- 
ital was toil. The industrious, the economical, those who, on farm 
or in village or city, toil, the men and women who gain a liveli- 
hood by labor, would be the sufferers by this legislation for sil- 
ver. How true is the declaration of Daniel Webster that— 
Ce a e a er 
ulator, the banker, and others of the moneyed classes could protect . — 


selves against the bad consequences of such a measure, but the laboring man 
could not. 


e-earner must buy, and the 


BRIEF HISTORY OF THE SUBSIDIARY COINS. 

The rebel tes the subsidiary co e of this country is of in- 
terest. At the discovery of gold in ornia silver disap ed 
from the United States. Gold had not become plenty, but its 
probable abundance put a premium on silver, as up to that time 
the mines of this country had yielded but $500,000 in silver, and 
the total coinage of the metal amounted to only $84,000,000. In 
consequence silver was withdrawn from circulation, going to the 
bullion broker. At firstsilver wasone-fourth of 1 per cent pre- 
mium, advancing to one-half, until it ran up to $1.05 for a new 
dollar or two half dollars in good condition. 

There was none of the subsidiary coin in circulation, and it 
was a difficult matter to obtain small currency for a bill of any 
denomination. To relieve this intolerable state of affairs some 
of the Rhode Island banks issued bills with fractions added to 
the dollar, as $1.25, $1.50, and $1.75, but these were not satisfac- 
tory to business men or the people. In New York City the om- 
nibus lines issued 63-cent tickets, just as grocers and store- 
keepers put out fractional notes in war times, when specie was 
unknown in monetary affairs. In the metropolis these omnibus 
tickets were taken on account of their convenience in Spem i 
change, and then the restaurants and ferry companies enlarge 
the currency ” in the same manner. 

These eee. current in New Vork, but the country 
suffered for a ium of small change. To remedy this state of 
affairs it was proposed to coin silver pieces at less than the legal 
full weight, and so Hene that they would not sell for bullion at 
their face value. This proposition was strongly attacked as an 
intention to debase the currency; considerable opposition to the 

lan was developed, and for two years the project was warmly 
iscussed, but pe eee need overcame the opposition. 

February 21, 1853, Congress provided for a new half dollar to 
weigh 192 grains, in lieu of the coin of the old weight, 2067 grains. 
The other coins were ordered to have a proportionate reduction 
in weight, and these new coins were made a legal tender for $5. 
The mints were set at work and that year $2,500,000 in half dol- 
lars were fabricated, with over $4,000,000 aar dollars, $1,- 
250,000 in 10-cent pieces, and more than $1,000,000 in 5 and 3 cent 

ieces. 
p The coinage of these subsidiary tokens has kept upever since; 
they remained in the country, and were eagerly taken, though 
during the war period they utterly disappeared, to emerge from 
retirement when resumption was resumed. The act of 1873, as 
stated by Secretary Manning in his annual report of 1886, “ with- 


1892. 
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drew the full legal-tender value from no silver coin then exist- 
ing, but it did, however, omit the silver dollar from its list of 
coins, and forbade the coinage of anything saye what was in the 

The coins then in circulation were not demonetized, but kept 
in circulation, and many of them are still paid out and received 
in the course of trade. In the act of 1853 nothing was said about 
the silver dollar; it was ignored and actually demonetized. A 
veteran journalist of New York (Democratic) remarks that in 
that year the silver dollar was not a piece of money in common 
use. A few were coined every year to be used in trade abroad, 
but none were circulated in the United States. The common 
price paid by collectors was $1.25 for new coins.” 

THE “FRIENDS” OF SILVER. 

This is a business question, nota partyone. I wish our friends 
of the Democracy would so view it. Twenty-nine Democratic 
State conventions have declared for the free coinage of silver, 
and the Democracy proclaim their party is the only friend of 
silver. The people will recall the interesting fact that the coin- 
age of the silver dollar was suspended by Jefferson, demonetized 
under Jackson, superseded (by subsidiary coin) under Pierce, and 
discriminated against under Cleveland. Here are four Demo- 
cratic executives whose official acts have degraded silver as a 
money metal. 

INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT WOULD SERVE THE PURPOSE. 

There is a method by which silver can be restored to its place 
as a money metal. Let the leading nations of the earth meet in 
conference and determine at what rates silver shall be coined. 
They can fix the ratio, and after that silver will not be discred- 
ited. The recommendations of President Harrison and Secre- 
taries Windom and Foster, looking to international agreement, 
should be carried out. This would domore torehabilitate silver 
than any other method. A sentiment in favor of silver is grow- 
ing in land. 

e enactment of this bill will not promote the kindly feeling 
toward the white metal in Great Britain. If weare to make sil- 
ver a unit of value, our laws must be in harmony with those of 
other great nations; united with other powers, the grave prob- 
lem can be solved. The world’s production of gold since 1873 has 
been to the value of $2,000,000,000, and the yield of silver $1,500,- 
000,000. The coinage of the two metals can be arranged with 
other governments, and effective bimetalism established. This 
would give us a stable and sound currency. - 

Our people want good money, and will not tolerate the debase- 
ment of any portion of our currency. They want financial sta- 
bility; they want reliable money, current at its face value, that 
the stamp on the coins of the Republic shall certify only what 
is absolutely true. They fear an inferior coinage which would 
contract their financial resources and bring distress to all except 
the bullion owner. With an agreement with other nations a 
permanent value could be imparted to silver and then the mints 
could be safely thrown open to both metals for free and unlimited 


coinage. The silver ucer would find amarket for his product 
at the value dete ed by the governments of the advanced 
nations and the commercial world. 


Increased coinage would follow in Europe and a better price 
for silver would result. This method would give us a double 
standard and combine the two metalsasamoney unit. The con- 
current law of nations would permanently and satisfactorily set- 
tle this matter and guarantee to silver a status now accorded to 

old. The friends of silver should labor to bring about this wise 
i ition of the question. A co between the leading 
commercial nations would determine the ratio of the coins 
from the two metals, and thus finally adjust this great question 
of finance. 
LET IT ALONE. 


To pass this bill and enact it into law will depreciate our sil- 


ver money. If a laborer earns a dollar a day he wants a full dol- 
lar’s worth of money for his labor—in other words, a dollar at its 
first or gold value. The Government makes a dollar in silver 


worth a dollar in gold; it does so by the redemption of the silver 
dollar in gold. If there are more silver dollars than gold dol- 
lars, see gold dollar will be worth more than its silver fellow— 
hence if the laborer is paid a depreciated silver dollar when he 
has 2 a gold dollar’s worth of work, it is evident he is 
the loser. 

The silver dollar is redeemable in gold; the people know the 
can obtain the gold for it, and they do not want it; if they could 
not get the gold they would demand it. Gold is more valued 
than silver; the relative abundance and cost of production of the 
money metals have fixed the value; the law of supply and de- 
mand have ever fixed values and always will. The 3711 grains 
of metal in the silver dollar is worth oniy 70 cents; the guar- 
anty of the United States makes it current at 100 cents. 

1. is a startling fact, stated by the minority of the Committee 


on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, that any citizen can now 
take 70 cents in silver, stam: $1 by the Government and with 


that dollar, containing 371 ins of silver, he can purchase 
533% grains of silver bullion. This bill would remove Govern- 
ment redemption, and a debasement of the currency would re- 
sult. Who would suffer? Those who are always injured by the 
lowering of the purchasing power of money, the laborer, the arti- 
san,and the producer. Universal experience sustains this propo- 
sition. Who wants thisdone? Mainly the silver-bullion own- 
ers, and they claim it is in the interest of the people. The peo- 
ple—that’s us,” think the owners of bullion. ‘‘ The voice is the 
voice of Jacob, surely; but the hands are the hands of Esau.” 

By the enactment of this bill it is proposed to maintain the 
equilibrium between gold and silver; to remove the interconverti- 
ble feature, and declare by solemn enactment that 70 cents is 100 
cents. We will then have free coinage of both metals, and each 
will be worth their bullion value, $1 for the dollar in gold; 70 
cents for the pretended silver dollar. 

If international agreement can not be secured the safety of the 
country lies in a close adherence to the policy that now serves 
the people and their Government so satisfactorily. There is 
no to gain but qyerything to lose by experimenting with 
the standard of value“ The present law was a compromise, and 
it has worked for the benefit of the nation. Let well enough 
alone, let gold alone, let silver alone, let business alone, and per- 
mit the people to pursue their affairs undisturbed by apprehen- 
sion of Congressional action which will unsettle values and bring 
disaster in place of progress and prosperity. 


FRANCE AND SILVER. 


The bill under consideration proposes that when France again 
opens her mints te the free coinage of silver we shall reduca 
our ratio from 16 to 1 to 154 to 1, to make the standard even 
less by law than now. The advocates of free coinage are point- 
ing to France as a prosperous nation, stating that its volume of 
silver gives it its prosperity. And yet France has coined no sil- 
ver in the past fourteen years. That nation ceased the coinage 
of silver in 1878, the year we began to manyfacture silver dollars, 
and since that date no legal-tender silver has been issued from 
French mints. 

It has repeatedly been stated that the per capita circulation of 
France is $50; this is incorrect. It is $43.29, the per capita of the 
different kinds of money being: Gold, $23.08; silver, $17.95; paper, 
$2.26. The per capita circulation of Great Britain is $18.33, di- 
vided thus: Gold, $14,47; silver, 32.91; paper, $1.05. Germany has 
a ey per capita of $18.38—in gold, $10.91; silver, $4.44; paper, 
80. . The United States has a per capita circulation of $25.30, 
as will be seen: Gold, $10.48; silver, $8.42; paper, $6.40. 

It will be noted that the paper money in the United States is 
greater per capita than that of England, France, and Germany 
combined. In this statement the gold and silver certificates in 
this country are not included. The paper money of this Govern- 
ment is nearly two-thirds larger than that of France. These 
facts are astounding to the believer in the greenback theory, 
who are always citing the monetary customs of France as an ex- 
ample for us to follow. 

It is extremely difficult to decide the per capita required todo 
the business of the peoples France, with its per capita of $43.29, 
with an annual product in manufactures, agriculture, and com- 
merce of $6,840,000,000, has an export and import trade of $1,982, 
471,800 yearly. Great Britain, with a per capita of $18.33, with 
an annual product of $9,200,000.000, returns its export and im- 
port trade at$3,644,731,669 per annum. Germany, with a per cap- 
ita of $18.38, and a product of 86,650,000, 000, reports exports and 
Soporte aggregating $2,511,778,458 last year. 

he United States, whose per capita is $25.30, with an annual 
product of $11,405,000,000, in the last fiscal 5 imported and ex- 
ported to the amount of 81, 680, 900, 274. (The current fiscal year 
will show a larger trade for this country.) 

Let me here remark that among the creat nations the United 
States last year was the only country which sold more to other 
nations than it bought. France does not take kindly to paper 
money, as will be observed. Her fearfulexperience with paper 
in the past makes it ohay of a currency of that sort. 

France has more gold than any of the great nations; its stock 
of the fellow metal is greater than that possessed by England and 
Germany combined; its gold is much larger than its supply of 
silver. While France is not a free-coinage country and does not 
coin silver, it does not disparage silver nor seek to establish the 
silver standard. They maintain a great reserve of gold, and use 
silver in every way it can be employed without diminishing the 
stock of gold. 

In 1889 France coined $71 worth of silver; in 1890 no silver was 
coined in that country, but during that year there was coined 
$8,414 in silver in the French colonies and the Great Comoro. 
While France has $700,000,000 in coined silver, $250,000,000 is 
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in 5-franc pieces in the Bank of France. It will be seen that 

ce does not utilize as much in silver for monetary purposes 

as we do in this country. England coined in silver in the same 

ear $8,332,232, and during the last eleven years Great Britain 

— coined silver in England, Wales, Scotland, Ireland, and col - 

onies to the value of $35,943,638, adding that sum in silver to 
the circulating medium. Germany coined no silver last year. 

While we are so often directed to France, it is well enough to 
bear in mind that France is not an excellent country to draw a 
parallel from while arguing that our legislation is wrong on the 
money question, for these reasons: has anational debt ex- 
ceeding $6,000,000,000 and levies a tax of $680,000,000 annually. 
Her debt r capita is $159.75, and the annual tax for each per- 
son is 211.80. In the United States the debt ee and 
the annual tax is 85.45. While our country marvelously in- 
creased in population, the increase in France in the past six years 
has been only 124,289, veges e of which was in its great city. 
The population of France is 38,343,192. 

BANKS, — 

In this country there are 12,483 banks, as follows: National, 3,652; 
State, 3,385; loan and trust companies, 171; private banks, 4,264; 
saving banks, 1,011. These, as far as reported, at the close of 
the fiscal year, show total deposits to the amount of 82,541, 985,380, 
of which $1,654,826,142 was in saving banks; $1,623,079,749 of 
said amount was the accumulated savings of the people. The 
sav accounts of other banks are not reported; they would 
swell thesum to a great total. Banks are a necessity to the people, 
and the national banks, with legal provisions against misappro- 
priation and mismanagement, are safe institutions. 

In this country, among some of our people, there is quite a 
prejudice against national banks, which prejudice and the small 
returns are reducing their number every year and contracting 
the money issues thereof, which currency paano readily among 
the people. National-bank notes are not legal tender; no one 

law is obliged to receive them; they are the promises to pay 
of the banks, but they perform all the functions of money, and 
not adollar has been lost by the bill-holder by the failure of a 
national bank. 

These national banks are chartered by the Government, and 
it exacts from them security that every note issued shall be re- 
deemed. The bonds they Sopon are the evidences of debt of the 
United States. If the banks did not have these bonds for security 
for circulation, someone else would, and the interest would be 

to the holder just the same. The fact that of the 12,483 

in this country but 3,652 are national is an evidence that 

special privileges are not given, otherwise the remaining 831 

would organize as national banks instead of being conduc - 
der State statutes. 

The people have been taught that these banks enjoy special 

rivileges—that they pay no taxes, but receive interest on their 
Fite: and then loan out the amount of the eee deposited 
when granted their franchise and their circulation is received. 
It should be remembered that scarcely any of these banks issue 
the maximum currency allowed by law, but the minimum. To 
start a national bank ds must be deposited; the interest on 
many of these bonds is now only 24 per cent, and command a 

remium; the 4 por cent bonds command a premium of nearly 
Bo per cent, which premium would be the interest earnings of 
five years. 

So for five years there would be no interest realized by the 
bank. If a bank has a capital of $100,000 it can issue but $90,000 
in currency, and RA the law only 75 u cent could be loaned, 
amounting to $67,500, the 25 per cent, $22,500 being kept as a re- 
serve. It will be seen the margin is not near as at as the 

pulace have been led to believe. They are also ob by law 
. 15 to 25 per cent of their deposits asa reserve. The 
national banks have paid in taxes to the Government since the 
system was organized aggregating $140,745,079.94, as follows: 


r et cana tote aS as ck See ae 60, 940, 067. 16 
Acc TTT 1, 949, 125. 04 
Making a total tax o ---- 222-2 occ nse cn eco aeeai $140, 745, 079. 94 


Beside this tax of nearly $141,000,000 paid by the banks to the 
Government as above, the national banks also pay their share of 
State, county, and municipal taxes. Last year these banks paid 
the Government, in addition to the year’s proportion of the above, 
three items, $264,110.91, for redemption charges, plates, and ex- 
aminers.e During the last nine years these banks have the 
aaan States for these extra assessments the sum of $18,309,- 


Iam not here as a defender of the national banks. No doubt 
they are able to care for themselves; but, as a matter of justice, 
the truth should be told. Last year forty-one national banks re- 
tired from business, twenty-five became lvent, withdrawing 
$8,000,000 of their notes from the circulating media of the country. 
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Last year all the banks of this country sold $19,525,369,535 in 
exchange, employed by their customers to pay debts with, Of 
this sum $12,782,212,495 was furnished by national banks. Prior 
jo me establishment of national banks exchange was high. Now 

tis low. 

It is estimated that this low rate of exchange saves to the com- 
mercial interests of the nation $106,000,000 each year, which is 
more than fourteen times the amount these national banks re- 
ceive as interest each year on their bonds deposited to secure 
circulation. These have been the means of saving all our 
people great sums in the costof the ee Ok Ra they employ 
to cancel their debts. It is estimated by reliable authority that 
the receipts of the national banks of the United States aggregate 
$129,247,000,000 each year—an amount largely exceeding the value 
of the real and personal property of the United States and Great 
Britain combined. 

It will be seen that. the driving of these institutions out of 
business would not only diminish the money of the country by 
$167,829,448, the amount of their circulation, but would give a 
shock to trade which would result in disaster to many interests 
and people. The fact that so many of them do not pay as an in- 
vestment is retiring them as banks of issue. In the ten 
jours the amount of pe currency of these banks has been re- 

uced from $362,889,134, the highest amount since the banks were 
authorized, to $167,829,448. The Ist of September, 1882, the 
highest circulation, as above, was reached, and on the first of 
March 7, 1892, the same had been reduced more than one-half. 
That of itself is a great contraction in ten years. 

When a national bank is established in any community, say 
with a capital of $100,000, that sum is immediately added to the 
assessment roll, and must pay its share of local, county, and State 
taxation in addition to the taxes imposed by the National Gov- 
ernment. This $100,000 probably escaped assessment before 
being invested in the bank. I find the national banks last year 
received from the Government on bonds deposited to secure cir- 
culation and depositors, interest in the sum of $7,237,715.17, a 
little over 11 cents for each inhabitant of the nation. 

If the banks did not own the bonds some citizens would. 
While the banks receive this interest on the bonds deposited to 
secure circulation and deposits, they have property in sight of 
the actual value of $167,829,448, their circulation, which is as- 
sessed and pays its share of city, village, State, and national 
taxes, amounting to millions yearly. In the twenty-nine years 
since the establishment of this system these banks have issued 
$1,471,545,373 in the aggregate, and of this vast sum nearly 
$1,300,000,000 have gone out of circulation. 

I have given the facts above in order to remove the erroneous 
impressions prevailing in the country relative to national banks. 


BANKS OF OTHER COUNTRIES. 


While our financiers of the new gospel of finance are demand- 
ing the abolition of the national banks of this country, denounc- 
ing them as monopolistic, they commend French financiering. 
The Bank of France isa huge national bank with ninety-four 
branches under scarcely any governmental control. The stock- 
holders are individuals with no government aid. The president 
of France appoints the governor and two sub-governors and the 
stockholders elect fifteen regents and three censors; three of 
the zoen are chosen from among the treasurer’s pa ters- 

neral. The note issue of the Bank of France is ted to 

„500, 000,000 francs and it is required to redeem them in coin. 

The Bank of England is known as the strongest in the world. 
The Government has nothing to do with the conduct, ownership, 
or management, and no Government officials are connected wi 
it. There are no branches of this bank. It may issue notes as 
follows: 1. Against £14,000,000, the Government debt to the bank. 
2. Against other securities.” When one of the old banks of 
issue establised anterior to 1844 goes out of existence or surren- 
ders its right of issue, two-thirds of its circulation authorized by 
the bank act (July 19, 1844) are added to that of the Bank of 
land, which may increase its circulation to the extent of suc 
two-thirds, theadditional circulation being based on these ‘‘ other 
securities.” 

By the banking act, beyond the issue against the Goyernment 
debt and other securities,” the bank must have gold coin or 
bullion back of every note issued. The issue department is au- 
thorized to hold one-fifth of its metallic stock in silver, but it 
does not do so, and all issues over and above the amount of £14,- 
8 and other securities” are actually made on gold coin or 
bullion. 

The Imperial Bank of Germany, like the banks of France and 
En, land, is composed entirely of private capital. The law es- 
tablishing the bank provides for the superintendence and gov- 
ernment of the institution by the chancellor of the empire, and 
these duties are performed by a council of curators, of which the 
chancellor is president; this council consists of four members, 
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one selected by the Emperor and the others by the federal council. 
The bank is under the control of the chancellor and under his 
orders by a board of fifteen directors, who ate appointed for 
life b e Emperor, on the recommendation of the federal 
pa The Imperial Bank of Germany has recently had its 
charter extended for ten years. It has 240 branches. issue 
of this bank can not exceed 296,000,000 marks over and above its 
metallic reserve. 
SUBTREASURY SCHEME. 

The farmers have been taught e Fe et 8 by pretended 
friends that the subtreasury scheme would end all their troubles; 
that they could leave their crops in Government storehouses, re- 
ceive an advance in cash, and wait for a rise in prices. While 
this was working for the farmer, what would be the advantag 
to the poor workmen who do not have crops to deposit? This 
would be class legislation against the very p e first ob- 
jection to this plan is the great number of officeholders required 
to carry it out. 

There are 2,808 counties in the United States. At the lowest 
calculation it would require 20 men in each county to run the 
subtreasury warehouses. There you have an addition of 56,160 
officeholders alone to subsist on the subtreasury. The expense 
of carrying on the scheme would be enormous and greatly add to 
the taxes of the people. 

I am glad that the scheme, once so promising, on investigation 
by the farmers is being abandoned as utterly valuless. This 
warehouse scheme is a venerable one, or rather it is revived. In 
1795 the people of England discussed the same policy. It was 
pro to erect ies throughout the kingdom to store 

and regulate the price thereof. Edmund Burke, the great 
statesman, was also a farmer, and had raised twenty-seven crops 
of wheat insuccession. He resisted the policy; he denounced the 
meddling with the subsistence of the pegple, and predicted the 
scheme would become a monopoly and whatever it touched 
that the Government would speedily become bankrupt. Burke 
wrote of matter: 
... oF of the town Isait; the ̃ storm of popular 
re Would fall „ In an economical R 


m of such — s throughout the 
ond all calculation. The keeping them up would require an 


It is evident our people will adopt the wise view of Edmund 
Burke and dismiss the subtreasury warehouse scheme as one 
that would injure instead of benefit. 

INCOME TAX. 

There is quite a favorable feeling toward the enactment of an 
income tax in this country. The desire is to have it graduated 
to affect the income of the different classes, as it were. The ob- 
jection is urged that this would be class legislation of the most 
severe sort. We had an income-tax law in this country once, and 
it was one of the statutes for nine years. The rate of tax was 2} 

cent on all taxable incomes over $2,000. The aggregate 
amount realized from this tax was $346,967,388.12. This tax was 
collected as follows: 

From individuals, $264,628,239.07; from dividends and addi- 
tions to surplus funds of certain corporations, $68,250,504.61; 
from salaries of United States officers and employés, $14,088,- 
644.44. It will be seen that this tax in the nine years it existed 
yielded $38,551,932 per annum, not quite $39,000,000 yearly. I 
remember during the war this tax was denounced as the most 
odious of all taxation. This was the only tax of the kind ever 
levied in the history of the United States. The leading Demo- 
cratic paper of the United States, a luminary that ‘‘shines for 
all,” holds this method of taxation as a system of inquisition 

poct repugnant to American iđeas and abhorrent to the 
n 


The only income tax we ever had in this country existed from 


1862 to 1871. In 1870 the population of this country was 38,558,- 
371, and the tax of that year was paid by 276,661 persons, or 1 
The number of male citizens of 


taxpayer to 139 of population. 
21 aie upward in 1871 was 8,425,491, making only 1 adult male 
in every 30 taxpayers. If the tax was then equitably assessed 
and fairly collected, the experience demonstrates that the income- 
tax law was class legislation. The trouble is that this class tax- 
ation can be evaded by the unscrupulous members of the income 
class, and in co uence it would fall unequally upon all who 
were honest and just in mee the levy. 

For this reason the tax has been held as one that ‘‘ imposes at 
once a tariff on integrity and a bounty on perjury.” The divis- 
ion of citizens into a is hardly according to the genius of 
our institutions. The system will have to be carefully devised 
in order to prevent injustice and unfairness in laying the burden 
of governmental support. 


I know the income tax of England is very unpopular with its 


business men. The tax on incomes in that country has 
in recent years from 5 per cent to one-quarter of that. The in- 
come and tax both together yielded for the last fiscal year 
reported about $63,000,000, out of a total revenue of $440.000,000. 
A fax here could hardly produce as much as that, for while we 
have several rich and many prosperous, the British nation have 
t numbers who are capitalists and have invested their money 
or the annual income, plac their investments in many coun- 
tries. Prof. Rogers, of Oxford, denominates this system of taxa- 
tion as ‘‘ the most unfair, undefensible, and nearly the most mis- 
chievous tax that can be devised.” Prussia has a graduated in- 
come tax, but it nets only $9,000,000 each year, and the popula- 


tion is 30,000,000 people. 
Rare talent be needed to frame a bill like this to meet a 
It is thought that no 
itation now is to win a 


quisitorial features, which it is n to engraft in order to 
‘ With such f 


LAND LOANS. s 

A new party has declared for the policy of the Government 
loaning money on lands. This would beclass legislation; the few 
who own lands could be aided, and the many who are landless 
would be discriminated against—the latter would not get a cent. 
The policy of using the taxing power to collect money from one 
man to be loaned to another, would be destructive and end in dis- 
aster. This is nonew thing; it has been tried often in this country 
and the result was injury to all; the very class attempted to be 
benefited not finding prosperity from the experiment. 

In the light of the past it is marvelous that this scheme is 
again revived, having away after its utter uselessness 
was proven by experience. In 1661 the younger Winthro 
brought from land ascheme like this land-loan project; it 
was a failure. In 1714 Massachusetts had a bank for loanson 
land, with £50,000 capital the loans were at 5 per cent; at matur- 
ity they had to be extended for 30 years. In 1740 another bank, 
with £150,000 capital, organized and proceeded in the land-loan 
traffic; in two years the bank colla and poy = the currency 
was inflated manufactures were destroyed and the community 
found the experiment was injurious in every way. Other States 
tried this method. a 

Bancroft recites the disastrous effect of invoking the credit of 
the coloniesin behalf of borrowers. The money was manufactured 
and the loan offices instituted. The bills were made a legal 
tender, but the remoteness of the day of payment made them 
almost worthless in a short time. They were loaned at a low 
rate of interest on land mor the interest to be paid to the 
State. In 1712 South Carolina issued in this manner a bank, as 
the issue was called, of £48,000. 

The historian tells us that in 1714 Massachusetts authorized an 
emission of £50,000 in bills, to be put into the hands of five trus- 
tees and let out at 5 per cent on safe , ot real estate, to 
be paid back in five annual installments. debts were not 
paid back, but an increased clamor was raised for greater emis- 
sions. In 1716 an additional issue of £100,000 was made and com- 
mitted to the care of county trustees, and the result was the 
scarcity of money was more and more complained of. 

It is an interesting fact that thess bills issued for land loans 
drove out all the silver money to England. In 1721 Rhode Island 
issued a bank of £40,000, and the interest was ‘papable in hemp 
and flax. This land loan system wasestablished in 2 
but one, Virginia, the Old Dominion, not engaging in the peril- 
ous under Inall the colonies the result was detrimental. 
The friends of silver free coinage and land loans will be inter- 
ested in the statement that specie was repelled from the coun 
by the system; the paper furnished a depreciated currency whic 
fluctuated in value at every additional emission. 

The increase oE a a instead of N the scarcity of 
money, only exci a thirst for new issues. his is the con- 
densed history of the early land-loan experiment which we are 
invited to follow. It is further recorded that in 1738 the cur- 
rency of New England was worth but 100 for 500; that of New 
York, New J TT Pennsylvania, and Maryland, was a little bet- 
ter, being at 100 for 160, or 170 for 200. In South Carolina $1 in 
goog money would buy $8 of Palmetto State currency; North 

rolina currency was ata greater discount, $10 of its issue be- 
ing valued at $1. 

t will be remembered in 1837 Alabama made this experiment; 
the State invested over $6,000,000 in loans secured on land, and 
the investment brought no good to the people or their govern- 
ment. 

After these land loan schemes were tried it was found that the 
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0 ted prosperity did not come; then the calamity howler be- 
wailed the condition of things—a condition brought about by his 
teachings, which had crystallized into law—law that brought 
harm to all the ap sole have ken of the land loans in our 
early history, the d r that fell on the colonies of the United 
States. Do we want sae et o repeat itself? 

The Argentine Republic is a later example of this destructive 
financiering. That is a country whose institutions are modeled 
after ours. It has large resources, and assumed Rr commer- 
cial importance. Its progress was so great that foreign capital 
eagerlysoughtinvestment. Over$1,000,000,000 in English money 
was nelle g S Mara Then oat 2 F 8 83 scheme was 

ro and quickly accepted. eir paper money was at 
pare Eleven years previous a mortgage bank was established to 
make loans on real estate at half its value; the plan was similar 
to the scheme proposed here. - 

Bonds, termed cedulas, drawing 6 to 8 per cent, and running 
twenty-four years, were issued to the land-holder. In ten years 
$100,000 were out. Then began an orgy of speculative finance; 
the m e bank was annexed to the national bank, the fiscal 

ent of the Government, and in a few years the amount of ced- 

issued reached the sum of $534,000,000, or $140 per capita for 
the entire population. This vast sum-was loaned upon land in 
seventeen years; the crash came, and the cedulas went down to 
9 cents on the dollar; the paper money depreciated, and $400 in 
the paper currency would not bring $100 in gold. The crisis 
wrecked business and 5 8 take industry. 

Other countries felt the effect, and the business troubles of 1890 
had their origin in the land-loan enterprise of Argentina. Land 
values there shrank almost to nothing; the workingmen found 
distress and abandoned the country as fast as they could. The 
farmers were great sufferers also; the Commissioner of Immi- 

ration issued circulars offering farms at $150 for 80 acres, only 

15 in cash to be paid at time of purchase. Commercial depres- 
sion and impecuniosity followed the land-loan scheme in Argen- 
tina. Late advices from that country tell us of the hard strug- 
gle of the people to emerge from their difficulties. I imagine an 
Alliance orator preaching land loansand more money would have 
hard work to o a hearing for his theories in that Republic. 

Gur s should hesitate R they 5 8 8 this 
method, which would only end in ter and calamity. They 
will not long entertain these schemes when the end is so ap 
ent. They will judge the future by the past and profit by the 
experience of others. 

UNLIMITED GREENBACKS, 


Another cry is for more paper money to be issued by the Gov- 
ernment direct to the people. How are the ple going to ob- 
tain these paper issues 3 exchange them for productive 
labor? Many of the advocates of this proposition are willing to 
limit the amount to 850 per capita. If the Government can print 
$50 for each inhabitant, why not $100 or $1,000? What use will 
the money be unless it can be redeemed? The trouble is that if 
the cheap dollar is thrown out as demanded it will soon be value- 
less. It will take hard work to earn it, and when obtained it 
will not serve the purpose of good money. 

If money is cheap its value is cheaper still, and the cheaper it 
is the less it will buy. The country wants every dollar of legiti- 
mate money it can secure. It benefits in every way; it is the 
tool of e, develops the nation, creates business, and fur- 
nishes employment to those who toil. If we inflate the currency 
the ple would receive more nominal dollars in exchange for 
products and labor, but the dollars would not buy so much as 
now. Congress can flood the country with an unlimited issue of 
paper money, but it is impossible to guarantee their purchasing 
power. ; 

These new a of finance think they can lead the people 
out of the wilderness of debt into the promised land of plenty of 
money, but suey neglect the fact that their money will not be 
good cash. A hundred years ago Talleyrand wrote, We have 
many histories, but only one human nature.” And somehow a 
deal of human nature cropsout amidst this financial wrong. The 
people have been deceived in the past; we hope they will not be 


lt is a pity that before broaching these inflation schemes their 
advocates had not turned their eyes back along the pathway of 
time and seen how the torch-light of history reveals the numer- 
ous wrecks that have been brought about by the efforts of men 
to manufacture wealth in any other than the good old way of 
producing it as an accumulation of the results of human labor in 
concurrence with the forces of nature. Michelet, the historian, 

History is the resurrection of the dead. 

Let us for a few moments resurrect the dead inflation schemes 
of this and other lands. In 1716 the people of France were prom- 
ised their national debt would be pada of by the profits of a bank 


connected with the East India and Mississippi Company. The 
scheme was under the direction of John Law, a Scottish finan- 
cier. The rich were the victims mainly, and in a short time the 
shares of the bank were worth more than eighty times the 
amount of the specie in France. In less than four years this false 
fabric of credit fell to the ground, spreading ruin throughout the 
country, and the en died in poverty. The South Sea bub- 
ble in England did not last long, but it ruined many. 

In France in 1790 the currency was enlarged by the issue of 
paper money, termed assignats. The paper money was based on 
the security of the nationaldomain. Notwithstanding the public 
lands, of enormous extent and value, were pledged as their se- 
HAN these assignats steadily declined. Laws with severe 

nalties were passed to prevent depreciation, but to no avail. 

he amount of this French paper money was equal to $343.98 for 
every one of the population. he value of thismoney went very 
low. This paper money experiment wrought disaster and ruin 
to the peop e of France. 

The Confederate States in their war on the Union had a paper- 
money experience. They issued paper money at the rate of 
$71.89 per capita. It wasa felony to take it at less than par; it was 
secured by the whole produce of the soil, sora ai cotton. Their 
armies kept the defenders of the Union at bay for a long time, 
but the government could not give value to their money, and it 
soon became worthless. 

It will be seen that disaster has always followed these efforts 
to create a thing of value out of no value. Our people are learn- 
ing that legitimate legislation ' can not make a poor farm rich 
or alazy man diligent. It neither brings good crops nor makes 
bad ones.” The present methods of finance will work for the 
well-being of the people if they are undisturbed. Tranquillity 
will bring prosperity. All that is needed is to stop agitation 
and permit the people to pursue their vocations undisturbed. 
Of late the gospel of inflation has led to an imitation of the fa- 
mous bill presented to the British Parliament by Tittlebat Tit- 
mouse, to give everybody everything. These schemes will be 
„ by the people when they come to pass on them at the 
polls. 

Mr. WEADOCK. Mr. Speaker, in the thirty minutes allowed 
me I cannot make such an argument for this bill as its merits 
demand, but will briefly refer to some of the objections to it, 
and the reasons for it. In reply to my colleague from Michigan 
Bes O'DONNELL] as to how the people are to get the silver which 

t is proposed by this bill to freely coin, I answer that they are 
to get it in the same manner in which they do now; that if the 
silver of the country is coined into money, that money will find its 
way into circulation in the channels of business exactly in the 
same manner as it does to-day, when the Government buys silver 
and issues silver certificates therefor. No person believes that 
if silver is coined free, that that means it shall be given away; 
but the money that goes to the people must be earned by them 
or 8 by them in return for something which they have 
to sell. 

As to another claim that the present law is preferable to the 
one pro namely, that the Government should buy the silver 
and make the profit between its value in gold and the 70 cants 
which it is e ed to represent, I submit that if it is a dishonest 
thing to have a 70-cent dollar, then it is a dishonest thing for. 
the Government to coin a 70-cent dollar and take any advantage 
of its gains made thereby; but we who favor this bill insist—and 
if we did not believe it we would not favor this bill—that the 
silver dollar of to-day is not a 70-cent dollar, but that it is a dol- 
lar of full value; that the dollar propona by this bill to be coined 
will be the same thing, and that when yon call it 70 cents you 
call it so simply because you measure it by the gold standard 
alone, which we submit is an unjust standard. 

Now, unfortunately, we upon this side of the House do not all 
agree as to the merits of this bill. It is, perhaps, not to be ex- 
pected that upon any merely economic bill all of the sections of 
the country, and all of the representatives of the people upon one 
side of the House should be unanimous; but I submit for the con- 
sideration of our Republican friends that about the same pro- 
portion of the Republican minority are in favor of free silver as 
the proportion of the Democratic majority who are opposed to 
free coinage. 

J also want to call the attention of these gentlemen who oppcse 
this bill to the fact that they stand here day after day, both in 
the Halls of Congress and without, and urge upon the majority 
of this House that we should reflect what they will say to their 
people in the East as to their course upon this question. If that 

air ment, it is also fair for us, and we can say to them, 
„Well, what shall we say to our people in the West, who sent us 


‘here for the express purpose of voting for the free coinage of 


silver? What shall we say to them if we do not meet this ques- 
tion, if we do not cast our votes as we ought to do, or if we seek 
to dodge or evade it inany manner whatever?” I want tosay to 
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my friends upon this side of the House that a pledge is just as 
sacred in Mi as it can possibly be in Massachusetts. 

I want to say er that not since the time of the war has 
there been such a tremendous majority upon either side of this 
House as there is here now, and I want to say further that the 
8 and controlling cause of that majority being here, aside 

rom the gn 5 of the McKinley tariff, is the fact that the 
majority of the people of this country are in favor of the free 
coinage of silver. In Michigan, in 1890, the Democracy adopted 
this platform: 

We believe in the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver, unham- 

by conditions as to legal-tender quality of either; we condemn the 

blican policy because it demone silver, and because it still refuses 

the demand of the ple for a restoration of silver to a Somes equality 

with gold. We condemn the Republican members of Congress from Mie n 
who voted against the complete remonetization of silver. 

In the election of 1888 we elected of Congress only two Demo- 
cratic members from the State of Michigan. Upon that plat- 
form, adopted understandingly, with full conference between the 
Democrats of Michigan we elected the entire State ticket for the 
first time in thirty-five years. We carried both branches of the 
Legislature and we elected eight of the eleven members of Con- 


88. 

That principle appeared not only in the Democratic platform 
of Michigan, but appeared in the Democratic platform of In- 
diana. 

They said: 2 : 

We demand the free and unrestricted coinage of silver upon the basis exist- 
ing prior to 1873, 

In Iowa they said: 

We demand the free coinage of silver, and that it be made a full legal 
tender for all debts, 

In Nebraska they said: 

ve favor the placing of the silver dollar on its former footing with gold 
coi 


In California: We favor the free coinage of silver, and demand 
that it be made an unlimited legal tender for all purposes public 
and private. 

Syed snk Passed no resolutions, but her representatives favor 
the bill. 

“Illinois: We demand the removal of all unnecessary restrictions 
from the coinage of silver. 

Kansas: We favor the free coinage of silver. 

Missouri: We favor the free and unrestricted coinage of silver. 

North Carolina; We favor the free coinage of silver. 

neue favor the free coinage of silver at it present ratio 
with gold. 

Oregon: We are opposed to all measures of discrimination 
against silver, and demand free coinage to supply the needs of 
business, and all money issued by the Government be full legal 
tender. 

Saaka Carolina: We favor the free and unlimited coinage of 
silver. 
. Tennessee: We demand the free coinage of silver. 
ane We are in favor of the free and unlimited coinage of 
ver. 
West Virginia: We favor the free and unlimited coinage of 


silver. 

In North Dakota and other States they declared in the same 
way. Now, I say, that if youconsider the number of members of 
Congress here who are pledged directly or indirectly to free silver- 
coinage and count the votes that were cast for them and the votes 
they represent, aey un outnumber our friends who are against 
free coinage more than twenty to one. 

Now, I do not believe in the prophecies of calamity which we 
hear from our friends who oppose this measure. satin the 
Hall of this House when Samuel J. Randall moved to strike out 
all after the enacting clause of the Morrison bill and heard the 
prophecies that were made then of the great disaster that would 
come to the people of the United States, and especially to the 
Democratic party, if we committed ourselves to tariff reform.. I 
saw, I think, forty-one members of this House follow the lead of 
that able and distinguished gentleman, who honored himself and 
who honored the country by filling the position so well that you 
now occupy, Mr. Speaker. 

Yet within a few brief years I saw the very men who had made 
that prophecy contending with others who were the followers 
of Mr. Morrison to be among the first in the fight for tariff re- 
form. And we have been told within the present session of Con- 
press, no doubt by some gentleman who then entertained those 

ears for the future, that the silver question should be put to the 
rear, and that we should give our entire attention to the ques- 
tion of tariff reform. I abate no jot nor tittle from our er- 
ence to that fight; but because we pass that bill is no reason why 
we should not pass this. 

Another reason that the anti-siluer gentlemen offer against the 
consideration of this bill is that it can not become a law; even if it 


should pe the House of Representativesitmight fail in the Sen- 
ate, and passing that body it will not be signed by the President 
and will not become a law. 

To those tlemen I say that the free-wool bill may Roxy this 
House, but it may not pass the Senate; and if it do at body 
it is not likely that it will be signed by the President; so that if 
that reason as to that bill is good the same reason is good as to 
this; and if we are here simply to pass no bill which may not be- 
come a law, then we are abandoning the duties which the people 
of our districts and the people of this country intrusted to us. 
It devolves upon us to pass such laws as we k are just and 
right and calculated for the good of the people, and let the other 
House and the Executive take the responsibility of acting or not 
acting as to them shall seem best. 

But it seems the safer rule—the safest rule is for everyone to 
discharge the duties that lie before him in accordance with 
right and his best jua ent, and let the consequences be what 
they may; and we shall live to see not only that those gentle- 
men who now are so fearful of this question will get over their 
fears, but we will live to see the measure of free coinage of sil- 
ver—that silver and gold the money of the Constitution—will 
be just as popular in the Democratic party as tariff reform is to- 


day. 

How Mr. Speaker, they tell us that this 70-cent dollar will 
reduce the wages of the laboring man; that the people who 
have fixed incomes will suffer by it; and therefore we are do 
an injustice to the people who live in the East, the widows an 
children who have loaned their money on Western mortgages. 
Suppose they have. I want to say to you that quite as many 
women and children—nay, widows and orphans, if you please to 
use that favorite phrase of theirs in the support of what the 
call honest money—as many widows and orp are conce 
in the payment of these mortgages as are concerned in the loan 
of them. 

If it be unjust to pass any law which may depreciate the value 
of their securities, it isequally unjust to pass a law that may ap- 
preciate those securities unjustly. If a person loans a thousand 
silver dollars, that debt is paid when he gets a thousand dollars in 
silver; thatlaw woula be unjust that would require this thousand 
dollars to be repaid hy a thousand dollars in gold, if that was at 
a premium, and it would be equally unjust io appreciate the one 
or to depreciate the other 5 is that the wrong of the legislative 
degredation of silver is not denounced? 

If this bill is passed it will restore silver money to the place where 
Thomas Jefferson and Alex. Hamilton placed it, in the free-coinage 
system. It will be legal-tender money. It will be just as good as 
gold; and I shall vote at any time for any sort of money which is 

my judgment, one as good as the other; when the silver shall 
beas good as the gold, and the gold as good as the silver, and the 
pea be redeemable in coin atthe will of the holder, we shall 
ave the best currency. The party of which I am a humble 
member will not advance any legislation that will not have that 
end in view; and it is because I dissent entirely and totally from 
the premises from which these antisilver gentlemen argue, that 
we can not get closer together than we do on this bill. 

Now, those who favor the free coinage of silver have been mod- 
est during this session of Congress. They have not sought to 
impress their views unduly upon others; they have not assumed 
to possess all the wisdom of the House. They have not assumed 
the right to dictate to their brethren as to what they ought or 
ought not to do. They have not issued circulars from time to 
time to enable everybody else in the world to keep up with them 
and learn what enormous strides they are making in the study of 
economics; but they haye relied upon the merits of this question 
and upon the sober judgment of the people. And I believe we 
are closer to a hearty, nay, almost ted, demand for the legis- 
lation which this bill pro than any financial legislation for 
Tore: M are told again that the laboring men do not want 
this bill. 

Now, the time was, and perhaps not many years when the 
laboring men had not men among themselves qualified to s 
for them as they have now; but the laboring men of this country 
have been thinking upon these matters. They have been think- 
ing about the tariff, and they have seen that a man would not 
come down to Washington and spend his time and his money, 
and employ able counsel, for the mere purpose of getting some 
law enacted that would compel him to pay more wages to his 
workingmen. That theory has been exploded, and exploded long 
ago. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] 

Not only that, but they have been thinking about the currency 
question, and they have seen that a man who has money to loan 
wants money scarce and dear. Why? Because it enhances his 
profits. And they have seen that it is not so difficult a thing if 
the banks have abundant money, if there has been no scare, to 
vina aloan, as when money in the money market is scarce or 
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Isay the workingmen of this country have been thinking of 
this APTES for themselves. They are as well organized toa 7 
as well informed to-day, they are as well able to-day to decide 
upon what is for their interest as any class of people in this coun- 

, and their foremost representatives, their ablest papers, their 
ablest leaders, have united almost with one voice in favor of the 
free coinage of silver. And, so far as that is concerned, I would 
rather listen to his chosen exponent of what the workingman 
deems his interest than to some self-constituted agent upon this 
floor who dragoons into the discussion that argument for the pur- 
pose of carrying out his own particular theory. 

It is said also that this question ought not to be brought up at 
this time; that we ought to have an international monetary con- 
ference for the purpose of settling it. We have had interna- 
tional monetary conferences before. We had one in 1878 and 
we had one in 1881. This subject has been discussed from that 
time to this, and from no one of these conferences has resulted 
any practical benefit. If an international monetary conference 
was earnestly proposed by the friends of free coinage and honest 
money and re was any reliable expectation that it would re- 
sult in something definite I should be prepared to vote for that 


measure. 

If it was submitted to the judgment of this House for con- 
sideration as a separate proposition, I would still be willing to 
vote for it as an experiment. But, when that proposition is sub- 
mitted cag gi for the purpose of standing in the way of what the 
majority is House wants to do, when it is submitted simply 
for the purpose of blocking the way of progress to the coinage 
provided for by the Constitution of the country, then my vote 
shall be cast against it, because, instead of being a measure in 
the right direction, I think it is simply another obstacle thrown 
in the way of what ought to become a law of the country. In- 
ternational conferences upon this question have had their day. 

The people of America, enlightened as they are by a great 
press, enlightened by a wide discussion of this subject, thinking 
about their own matters and knowing what they want, are quite 
as capable of passing upon this question as some of these self- 
constituted leaders or self-constituted advocates of the interests 
of others, while it is very plain and palpable that they are rep- 
resenting simpy fbar own. R 

We are told that we ought not to consider in this matter sim- 
15 the instructions of our districts. That may be true if our 


trict should instruct us to do something that doesnot commend 
tself to our judgment or something that would not be for the 
best interests of the people. But we are sent here for the pur- 
pose of.exercising our judgment, and if that judgment coincides 
with our instructions, then we ht to obey them for a double 
agua and that is what we on this side of the House propose to 


0. 

Now, our Republican friends in Michigan—and I mention this 
for the benefit of the gentleman who preceded me [Mr. O Do- 
NELL]—have thought something about the silver question and 
they expressed themselves upon it in their platform of 1890. In 
that platform they say: 
VVCVVVV ore cere 
tender currency convertible into coin. 

They want unlimited gold and silver bullion as a basis for 
legal-tender paper currency convertible into coin.” Now, there 
is some pec felicity about the combination of words in that 

latform which I will leave to my colleague from Michigan [Mr. 
DDoe] to explain; but, so far as I am able to unravel it, it 
means this: they are in favor of the unlimited use of both gold 
and silver as money, or as a basis for paper money, convertible 
into coin. Very well, that is all we want under this bill. Why, 
then, is my friend [Mr. O'DONNELL] opposing it? He ought to 
be voting for it in pursuance of this platform. [Laughter. 

We are told also that it is pro to coin silver into a dollar 
that may not cost the owner 20 cents. Now, I submit that if it 
did not cost the owner 1 cent and yet was worth adollar there is 
absolutely nothing in that argument. But whatinherent virtue 
is there in the ownership of gold bullion, what inherent virtue 
is there in the ownership of a gold mine, that makes the owner 
of gold such an i delectable person and the owner of sil- 
ver such a terrible individual? [Laughter.] Lean see no differ- 
ence between them. If a man owns gold it is his and he has a 
Fight to use it in any way which the laws enable or permit. 

e man who owns silver, I submit, has the same right. By 
unjust legislation, by the cessation of silver coinage in 1873, by 
striking down one part of the coinage laws provided for by the 
Constitution, you have made silver of less value than it had at 
that time. Lou have unduly appreciated gold. You have by 
law depreciated silver. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
O'DONNELL] says that the trade dollar had more silver in it than 
the present standard dollar. That is true, but the trade dollar 
wes nota legal tender. Men might refuse to take it. There 
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was a combination, if you alenen to drive silver out of coinage, 
and the trade dollar afforded apretext, so the trade dollar failed 
of its mission, and did not pass current as money because it 
was not money. 

You might as well have had alump of silver current among 
the people as a trade dollar; therefore it failed. What gives 
value to golat What gives itits valuable quality as money? Its 
legal-tender quality. What Jaken paper money valuable? Its 
legal-tender quality added to the act that not being a thing 
of value itself, it is the promise of the Government to pay money 
whenever it shall be demanded, at the will of the holder. And 
for that kind of money, for the legislation that will bring about 
that kind of money, we on this side contend. 

A man may go into a diamond field and find a diamond in a 
moment; it may be worth a thousand dollars. According to the 
idea of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER], this man should 
get for that diamond only the price of a day’s wages. A man 
man pick up from the earth a nugget of gold worth $10; yet ifit 
only takes a brief time for him to find it, mer lor that fime, ac- 
cording to the gentleman from Ohio, should be its value. Isub- 
mit that the very same line of reasoning should be applied to one 
metal asthe other, Silver should have fair treatment; it should 
be coined into the money of the country and cease to be merely 
acommodity. When that is done we have the money that 
the Constitution provides for—money that was good enough for 
Thomas Jefferson; and I submit that any money that was good 
enough for him ought to be good enough for us. 

Some of these antisilver gentlemen have been with us but a 
very short time, and the dew of Democratic baptism is scarcely 
off their brows; yet they set up to dictate to the Democratic 
party, including men who have been born and bred and educated 
in that pariy, what are the cardinal principles of Democratic 
doctrine. These men will find time in the years to come to gain 
more wisdom and to see that all the knowledge of economics, all 
the obligations of statesmanship, all the considerations that ought 
to weigh in a legislative body, are not centered in any partic’ 
corner of these United States. The State of my home is hun- 
dreds of miles east of the center of this country; yet every place 
hoyna the Allegheny Mountains is spoken of as the West. 

do not believe in sectionalism between any portions of the 
country—between the North and the South or the East and the 
West. But I want to say to our friends of the East, you are mak- 
ing this fight upon sectional issues. In your devotion to a cer- 
tain portion of this country, what you the financial heart of 
the country, where the money is controlled, where mortgages 
and bonds are held—the creditor portion of the come > may 
so call it—you are turning your back upon the debtor class, upon 
the industrious, working people of this country, the men who 
pay the interest, the men who pay the mortgages and the bonds; 
and you are not willing to give them what in our judgment are 
fair and equal and just laws. ` 

Because as I am convinced the majority of the people of this 
country believe the free coinage of silver to be fair and honest 
and right—because the people of my State in their last State 
convention declared for the free coinage of silver; because my 
own people believe that way; because I have made a campaign 
upon that question with others (that being a subsidiary issue if 
you please); because I have said to them that I would vote here 
as I talked there; because I believe this measure is just and right 
I shall vote for the pending bill. [Loud eet 

Mr. BOWERS. Mr. Speaker, there are two questions of pub- 
lic policy that occupy the attention of the people of the United 
plea that have relegateđall other questions to comparative ob- 
security. 

The first and most important is the silver question, the other 
the tariff; the latter, we alwayshave with us. Butitis now in 
Hoo nd place, and upon it the two great párties take opposite 
sides. 

The attempt to arraign the two great parties, one for and the 
other against free coi „as they are one for and the other 
against the tariff is a failure. It is not a party question. The 
two leading Republican papers of the Pacific coast, the San Fran- 
cisco Chronicle, that has no rival in its influence with the party 
on the western shore of this continent, and the peer of any any- 
where, advocates free silver. The next Republican paper of in- 
fluence, the Los Angeles Times, published in the district I have 
the honor to represent, is for free silver. I have pr this even- 
ing received the Econdido Times, also published in my district. 
I read from it: = 

“ Congressman BOWERS voted with the Democrats yesterday on the free- 
coinage question. Riverside Press. 

Yes, and he seems to have voted with substantially all of the Republican 
Representatives of the Pacific coast States. Free coinage is not a party 


measure in any sense, but it is in the interests of the common people, and 
BOWERS is with the people—that's all. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I am willing to stand with the Democrats 
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when they are right, and I am glad so many of them are right 
on this question. 

Mr. BABBITT (to Mr. BOWERS). Come over on our side where 
the crowd is, as I see the Republicans are not here to-night. 

ughter. 

Mr. O'DONNELL. Oh, the gentleman from California [Mr. 
BOWERS] is all right except on this one question. 

Mr. BOWERS. My first vote was cast for John C. Frémont, 
the first nominee of the Sees party for President. I have 
voted for every nominee of that party since. Vo for Abra- 
ham Lincoln the second time in camp in Tennessee, I therefore 
think I can trace my lineage as a Republican of the blue blood, 
and yet I find I differ with a majority of the members of that 
party in this House upon this question. The right to think for 
one’s self is one of the glorious privileges of a Republican, and 
I insist that I have as large a right to judge and determine my 
duty as a Republican as anyone has to judge and determine 
it forme. I do not assume to speak for the Republican party, 
but for myself as a . as seems to me best, and for 
those measures that 
the whole 8 

This House of 8 has in its great wisdom voted 
to allow three half days and two evenings for the consideration 
of a question which is confessedly the most important vital ques- 
tion before the American people to-day. But it gives two or 
three months to tariff debate, when it is patent to all that no 
change of any moment can be made in the tariff laws for years 
to come, w. this question must be decided this session. 

Not only that, but we saw scores of membersof this House fili- 
buster to prevent any consideration of this great question, 
and in I believe that they were backed by every may 
lender and every stock-operator and every Shylock in the = 

Perhaps I am the only member of this House who does not 
fully understand this question or let some one understand it for 
me, therefore I do not pro to offer instruction, but rather 
to seek enlightenment. My difficulty in getting this knowledge 
arises from the fact that there are so many teachers who know 
all about it, somany different ways that lead to so many different 
conclusions. 

What is the honest dollar?“ Simon Goldbug, without a mo- 
ment's hesitation, answers that it is 23.22 grains of pure gold 
united with 2.58 of alloy, and his answer is accepted by the un; 
thinking without question. 

But is this dollar any more honest than the silver dollar? I 
believe it is a most dishonest dollar. 

When about leaving California to come here I put some five- 
dollar gold pieces in my pocket, thinking they would be handy 
for change on the roa I had two of them when I arrived in 
Washington; shortly after my arrival I offered one of them in 

yment for a five-dollar ticket at the office of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad in thiscity. The ticket-seller picked it up, looked at it, 
then looked at me, then rang the piece on the counter, looked 
again, first at the piece and then at me. I felt embarrassed. He 
looked at me with that uncomfortable look that one of our filibus- 
tering friends the other day accused the S er of using upon 
him, and visions of a policeman and arrest began to appear; but 
he finally gave me the ticket. Although handling hundreds of 
dollars—yes, thousands—each day, he did not know the honest 
dollar” when he saw it. 

Soon after this I bought another five-dollar ticket at the same 
office, of the same man, and tendered two silver dollars and six 
half dollars in payment. There was no hesitation then. My 
ticket was handed me at once, and the seller looked as pleasant 
as a basket of chips. He knew the real money of the when 
he saw it. 

Three weeks ago I bought a round-trip ticket of the same man 
for New York; price, $10. I threw down a ten-dollar silver cer- 
tiflcate as before; my ticket was handed me at once, the bill 
swept into the drawer with scarcely a glance at it. He knew 
money when he saw it, although he did not seem to be much ac- 
quainted with bullion. 

I had one gold piece left and I wanted a 85 postal money order, 
I went to the post-office in this city, the di t, vilest old tum- 
bledown rattletrap of a post-office I ever got into; part of it is 
on the sidewalk, part of it down tha cellar, and the rest of it up 
the back stairs. J managed to find the money-order den, wrote 
out my application, tendered my last five-dollar gold piece; well, 
this fellow was worse than the other; he picked up the piece, 
turned it over forty or fifty times or less, rung it on his desk, I 
do not know how many times, finally tried to put it through a 
slot in a little machine he dug out of a drawer—like these little 
banks we give the children to put their pennies in—the piece 
would not go through. 

I noticed that there were larger slots in the machine and sug- 
gested to him to try to put it through the larger slot. Then he 
gave me one of those uncomfortable looks. en he examined 


deem best, not only for my district, but 


the machine critically, but after a time he concluded to risk it, 
took the gold,and gave me the order. Mr. Speaker, I have 
seen but one gold coin since. The honest dollar we see so much 
ofin the newspapers and hear so much of from the mouths of po 
ticians is neither in the mony e of one or the pocket of the 
other. This postal clerk, handling hundreds and 3 
sands of dollars per day, did not know it when he saw it, use 
itis notin use as money. Itis not in circulation., 

I have bought money orders of him since and paid him for them 
with silver dollars and silver certificates. I got as many dollars’ 
worth of money orders for my five silver dollars as I did for my 
five gold dollars, and with less trouble, in less time, and without 
the objectionable stare, that suspicious look, heretofore alluded to. 

One of the paying-tellers in the T is an old-time ac- 

uaintance of mine. I visit him occasionally at the Department. 

have seen him pay out and receive many thousands of dollars, 
this winter. Inever saw him receive or pay out one or any num- 
ber of dollars of gold coin. 

Beside him, in handy reach, is alwaysalarge box of silver coin 


of all denominations, of which he told me he out from $3,000 
to 84,000 per day. In a drawer he has $ old coin, for 
which he told me on my last visit he . had a call. I 
bought a ten-dollar piece of him for a ten-dollar paper note. He 


said that was the first call he had had fora long time; that there 
was no gold in circulation; that it was not used as money, a fact 
I found out before he told me. 

The Sergeant-at-Arms of this House has d the members 
during the last three months half a million dollars for salaries 
and mileage that you have receipted for. How much of this 
sum has he paid you in what some of you are pleased to term 
honest dollars“ that is, gold dollars? Not a dollar of it. He 
does not keep honest money, or what you call honest money 
gold coin of the United States, for it is not used as money. 1 
went into the office last Saturday to get a gold coin in exchange 
for a legal tender. 

I did not get it because he did not have it. I want a ten-dol- 
lar gold piece now, if any so-called honest-money member will 
furnish me one now, I will send him by a page this ten-dollar 
legal tender and this one-dollar bill. I bar the members from Cal- 
ifornia from this offer. There is no use of sending out to the 
Sergeant-at-Arms’s room, for he is in the same destitute circum- 
stances you are—— 

Mr.STOUT (beckoning the page to him and exchanging money 
with him). The e will keep the dollar bonus; you [address- 
ing Mr. BOWERS] can have the ten-dollar piece, and I will keep 
your ten-dollar note. 

Mr. BOWERS. That is all right. Now, have you another? 
[Laughter.] I havesome more of these. Are you a single-stand- 
ard man? 

Mr. STOUT. I hope the gentleman will not misrepresent me. 
I am not a single-standard man. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BOW Well, my offer was to any single-standard 
man—a man against free coinage. I would not dare to make that 
offer to a free-coinage man. 

Now, I want to say another thing. Gentlemen talk about a 
**70-cent dollar.” On that point I want to saya word. Here 
are two bills. On one I “ten dollars;” on the other, one 
dollar.” What is the intrinsic difference in value of those two 
pieces ef paper? Are not the paper and the printing worth in 
one case just asmuch asthe other? Yet with one of these pieces 
of paper I can purchase ten times as much as with the other. 
Wh Because the Government has put its stamp on one say- 
ing, t is $10, and on the other saying it is a dollar. 

r. HENDERSON of Illinois. And is that what makes the 
difference in value? Is there not something behind? : 

Mr. BOWERS. I will tell you whatis behind. This piece of 
paper [holding up the dollar note] is not a dollar; it is a promise 
to pay adollar. But you have not gold or silver enough in this 
country to redeem all the promises of this kind which you have 
put out and to make them good if called upon. 

Mr. O'DONNELL. Now, my friend, if that is money, what is 
me use in having silver at all? Why not make all the money out 
of paper? 

Mr. BOWERS. I will tell you the reason. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Speaker—— 

Mr. BOWERS. Now, my friend, time is money, and you 
must not steal either my time or my money. [Laughter.] 

I will tell you the reason why, in answer to your question. You 
may go to many of the countries in the world and they would 
not know what it was; probabl. yee could not do anything with 
it if you took to them a paper dollar. You would have to get it 
changed into coin before you could spend it. But I tell you that 
you can go into the remotest country of the earth, you can go 

to any part of the world and you will find no place where they do 
not know what that silver dollar is. So you make your pro 
to pay in silver. We have faith that we can raise enough to 
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eventually redeem the yore and that makes it It is faith 
in the Government. e stamp is the first g, the Govern- 
ment stamp, and then the faith that we have in the power of the 
Government eventually to redeem it, although the world 
knows we can not redeem them to-dax. 

Mr. DONNELL. If my friend from California is such a 
strong advocate of silver as money, why does he permit his State 
by law to refuse to receive silver in payment of its State taxes? 

Mr. BOWERS. I will answer that question, and I am very 
glad the gentleman asked it. There is nothing of the kind, as a 
matter of fact. They never refuse it. Ihave paid taxes in Cal- 
ifornia for the last twenty-two years. The first year I paid in 
gold coin, and ever since I have been pa: in silver, in silver 
certificates, in greenbacks, or any other kind of money that is 
good in the United States, and I have paid from one and two to 
three hundred dollars a year in taxes in that money. 

8 Mr. ODONNELL. en you have violated the law of the 
tate. 

Mr. BOWERS. No, sir; I did not violate the law of the State. 

Mr. ODONNELL. Somebody must have done it. 

Mr. BOWERS, Well, the other fellow did that who took it, 
if there was any violation. [Laughter.] Yes, sir, I repeat I 
have paid taxes in paper for years and several hundred dollars 


a year. 

Sow then, I will wager this $10 against $5 that nine out of ten 
members of the single-standard variety that have watches—have 
gold watches, or watches that purport to be gold—gold in your 
vest pockets in the form of a commodity, in the form of merchan- 
dise, not a dollar in your pants pocket in the form of money, but 
every one of you have silver in your pockets, if you have any real 
money there at all. 

My friend on my left, in his tariff speech the other day, said 
substantially that if this bill became a law it would degrade our 
currency and compel our pensioned soldiers * to accept 70 cents 
in lieu of the 100 to which he is entitled.” 

Let us see, this bill provides for the coinage of silver dollars 
of exactly the same value as this one, the standard dollar. Page 
59, report of the Commissioner of Pensions, shows that for the 
year 1891 there was paid in pensions $118,548,959.71. Mr. Speaker, 
not one dollar of these millions was paid with the so-called 


“honest dollar,” the gold dollar. It was paid in greenbacks. 
Now, Mr. S er, here is a ten-dollar legal-tender note, here a 
ten-dollar silver certificate, here a ten-dollar gold coin, and here 


_ $10 in silver coin. 

Now, sir, you can go to any store in this city to i anything, 
to any railroad office for a ticket, to the post-office for a money 
order—use it for any purpose for which money is used, and all 
these four kinds are of exactly the same value. You can get 
just the same amount of food, drink, clothing, merchandise, com- 
modities of any kind, travel as far, purchase as much labor of 
any kind to-day for any one of these that you can for either of 
the others. Wh , I went over to the Riggs Bank the other 
day, where I deposited what little I had left after I got here, and 
had to draw on them for 850. I had the curiosity to look at it and 
see what I got. Here it is. wing a pile of currency from 
his pocket.]_ Here is one dollar, one silver dollar, payable on 
demand. Now, where and how does this 70-cent dollar come? 
Only as a phantom, if it comes at all, like the ghost of Hamlet’s 
murdered father. 

Remember this was paid out of a bank just as they pay all checks. 
Here is another two-dollar certificate payable in coin; here is an- 
other two dollars payable in silver dollars; five dollars, it does 
not say whether silver or gold; ten dollars, a national bank 
note; ten-dollar silver certificate, ten-dollar silver certificate, 
and a ten-dollar silver certificate; and that is just the way it came 
from the bank. It is the money you are handling and dealing in 
all the time. 

Three weeks ago I stood in the high gallery of the New York 
Stock Exchange looking down upon that swarming nest of ban- 
ditti running hither and thither, gathering in little knots, strug- 
gling tos from each other and from every human being they 
can reach. They say that here every day occur transactions in- 
volving many ons of dollars, that fortunes are made and lost, 
that men enter there rich and come out poor, ruined, disgraced, 
yat nota coinslumbering in the near-by vaultis moveđor its slum- 

r disturbed. None the less the phantom of an honest dollar 
has done its deadly work. There in this den of organized ban- 
dits the attempt to murder silver was made. There it was slan- 
dered and lied about. There it was assaulted and a desperate 
attempt made to rob it of its character as money. There was 
conceived that great wrong to the American people, the law de- 
claring silver merchandise, There was eee, up the phan- 
tom 70-cent dollar. 

Why should they do it? Let us look at it a minute. 

Mr. HARTER. Can you name the date when that took place? 

Mr. BOWERS. Well, I have no doubt that there is not a gen- 
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tleman in my presence who can not make this a good deal 
better than I can. I acknowledge that the gentleman from Ohio 
ean; and I think the gentleman himself will acknowledge that he 
can. [Laughter.] But at the same time let me have my time. 
Take your medicine as it comes. I have taken mine, and expect 
to take more. [Laughter.] 

And yet for all to-day the only real money we have is 
silver money—the only money in circulation. The ERA 
money that ninety-nine out of every one hundred persons in this 
or any other civi country has or sees from one year’s end to 
another year’s end is silver money. 

According to the Director of the Mint, the esti- 


mated amount of gold in the world is $3, 711, 845, 000 
Sliver. sooo ee T eee neonates 3, 939, 578, 000 
Total money of the world 7, 651, 423, 000 

The national debt of France in 1890 was 6, 107, 643, 450 


Which would require six-sevenths of all the 
money in the world to pay. 


The debt of Prussia was. 1, 288, 724, 312 


Total debt of eight nations 18, 787, 453, 752 


Let the calamity-howlers who here are bewailing the desperate 
8 of this country look at these figures a moment: 
ce: 


FEN bbe oe eee ee oe ew 86, 107, 643, 450 
Has Hr nerea $700, 000, 
Hee pold a aono aruse 900, 000, 
1, 600, 000, 000 
Debt more than money 4, 507, 643, 450 
Great Britain 
Debt sossscctensteccesereqssces ent DAAA 3, 360, 027, 406 
EY 8100, 000, 000 
C „000, 
650, 000, 000 
Debt more than money 2, 710, 027, 406 
Russia: 
DONG sao eae toca 3, 634, 094, 900 
Has silver 2522 sccecc cca 860, 000, 000 
A cussooeseusscessces 190, 000, 000 
250, 000, 000 
Debt more than money 3, 384, 094, 900 
The United States: 
Debi sere eee ern ee eat E 1, 043, 584, 921 
Has e $686, 845, 000 
Hae rr 542, 078, 000 
1, 228, 923, 000 
More money than debt 185, 338, 079 


My dejected, calamity-stricken friends, there is not on this 
round earth a nation in the deplorable condition of the United 
States Government—with more money than debt. 

Mr. Speaker, of all the men who have asked me to vote 
against silver as money, every one was a capitalist, a banker, a 
money-lender, or a politician. No man who works with his 
hands—earns his living by manual labor—ever talked in my 
hearing against the free co e of silver. 

Sir, it seems to me that parties are divided. On one side we 
find all the money-lenders, all who represent the money-lenders, 
all stock operators, and all of Wall street solid for the single 
standard. On the other side we have all the men and the wo- 
men who work for a living—the producers, three-fourths of all 
the people in the United States. 

Sir, I know many a silver-miner—not one rich one, not one 
whose hands are not-calloused by labor with the pick. Wh 
should not his silver be coined on the same terms as the gold- 
miner's gold? Here are men who are going to vote inst the 
coinage of silver who voted for the law requiring the Treas- 
ury to purchase 4,500,000 ounces of silver each month and au- 
thorizing its coinage into standard dollars like this. And yet 
you say ft is a dishonest dollar. Well, gentlemen, it strikes me 
that you convict yourselves of dishonesty. If this isa dishonest 
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dollar, as you say it is, why do you sit here while millions of 
these dollars are be made in your mints, stamped with the 
Government samp, and not protest? Wh do you not demand 
the repeal of the law, as honest men should who believe what 
they say? Have you honest men compromised with sin for polit- 


ical purposes 

Who told you this dollar you made was dishonest? Was it not 
the bandits of Wall street? 

Why should they desire to discredit one-half the money of this 
country? If 177 can reduce the amount of money in the coun- 
try by one-half, it will reduce yee the trouble and ex- 

nse of controlling it, of cornering it. Is not that a perfectly 
los ical conclusion? 

he operators will only have to ship out of the country one- 
half as much coin, to store it for a few weeks or months in Eu- 
rope while creating the stringency in the money market that 
enables them to fix the price upon every bushel of wheat and 
corn in the country, keeping the money away until the farmer 
must sell at any price they choose to pay. 

It is constantly asserted that if this bill becomes a law this 
country will become the dump for all the silver in the world, 
that it will all come here to be coined or deposited in the Gov- 
ernment’s vaults, and certificates issued for it. Gentlemen, do 
you believe that when you say it, or anyone else says it? If you 
do, is not your duty plain as American citizens to pass this bill 
atonce? Why? 0 all the silver of the world comes here 
to bs coined it will be coined into American dollars, will it not? 
Or if deposited as bullion and certificates issued it will be the 
same, an American silver-dollar certificate, and the American 
silver dollar becomes the dollar of the world, the only dollar in 
the world. 

You say that we would lose our gold. We have, it appears, 
about one-seventh of the gold of the world; let it go, if it brings 
in its place more than one-half of all the money in the known 
world. Money is power, and with more money than all the world 
beside, the United States would dictate to and become master of 
the world, and rule it as old Rome never could. It seems to me 
that the free coinage of silver will make this nation the financial 
master of the world in any event. We are in condition now to 
take that place. This nation is in condition to say how many 
grains of silver shall be a dollar—shall equal the gold dollar— 
and compel the world to accept it. From time immemorial silver 
and gold have been used as money; are to-day, and will be for- 
ever. t 

But imagine that all the silver is dumped into the United 
States by reason of this act and we lose all our gold, what then? 

During the last seven months there has been shipped from this 
country to foreign countries over 200,000,000 bushels of bread- 
stuffs, worth $193,549,000—300,000,000 bushels of breadstuffs to 


feed Europe each year, worth nearly $300,000,000. Europe must 
have it. What would they pay us with? They would have no 
silver. That is but one item. We shipped during the same 


seven months $178,161,982 worth of cotton to Europe. With what 
money will they pay us this $200,000,000 per year for cotton? 
They would have no silver. 

We have during the same seven months sent $19,000,000 worth 
of animals to Europe, mostly beef cattle. With what money will 
they pay the $30,000,000 per year for these? 

The same seven months we sent to foreign countries $18,000,000 
worth of manufactures of iron and steel; $20,000,000 worth of oils. 
Why, in brief, during the seven months we sent away $643,345,- 
857 worth of products. Having no silver, what will foreign coun- 
tries pay us in for this billion dollars’ worth of products she buys 
of us each year, $500,000,000 of which she must buy? Which na- 
tion is in Ronee to dictate, the nation that feeds all other na- 
tions or the nation that depends on this nation for its daily 
bread and meat? 

Build a Chinese wall never so high around the United States, 
shutting off all intercourse with the rest of the world, and would 
we not have everything within our own borders necessary for 
the comfort and even the luxuriesof the whole people? For what 
neces thing are we dependent upon any other nations? 
Build such a wall and you would have the nations of Europe, like 
the wild hungry mob of Berlin, battering it down in their frantic 
struggle for bread. 

It is the veriest shame that the 60,000,000 people of this great 
country, of illimitable resources, that is giving bread and meat 
to the world, that these people should so tamely bend their heads 
and stand as cowans while the bandit chiefs of Wallstreet, Lon- 
don, and Paris rivet the iron collar of serfdom about their necks, 
more galling than the iron collar of Wamba, the son of Wit- 
less, the thrall of Cedric of Rotherwood,” for these people were 
not born slaves! 

Mr. Speaker, if seems to me that the farmers, the producers, 
the ee men of this country must see that this struggle 

_ to prevent the free coinage of silver means to keep the amount 
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of money as small as possible that the price of their labor and 
products may be more easily controlled. n 

Mr. WINN: Mr. Speaker, the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures have favorably reported the bill now before the 
House, with a recommendation that it do pass; and I desire 
briefly to submit some remarks in supportof the measure. One 
of the A Panel and most priog needs of business, including 
the productive industries of the country, is, in my opinion, alarger 
volume of currency with which to do the business of the United 
States. We are at this time in a most anomalous condition with 
respect to our material condition and prosperity. With our gar- 
ners and warehouses overflowing with the products of the farms 
of the country, one would naturally suppose that we had a pros- 
perous and contented population; that peace and plenty reigned 
supreme throughout the land. But is it so? Very far from it. 

he cry of hard times and distress comes up to this Capitol, to 
the representatives of the people on this floor, from the South 
and West in letters from the people, asking and beseeching Con- 
gress to do something to relieve the distress of the people. Very 
much of this distress, in my opinion, is attributable to our con- 
Konen financial system, and very much of the distress felt by the 
armers, and the low prices of the products of their honest in- 
dustry, is directly attributable to the small volume of currency. 
The people in their distress, think they have discovered this to 
be the source of the evil, and Congress ought to respond to their 
appeals. A great statesman once said that ‘‘a deep popular ex- 
citement is never without some reason, and ought ever to be 
treated with respect, and it is the part of wisdom to look timely 
into the cause and correct it before the excitement shall become 
so great as to demolish the object with all its good and evil 
against which it is directed.” = 

It is estimated that we have $1,600,000,000in circulation. This 
is the estimate of the Secretary of the Treasury, I believe. This 
would give us a per capita circulation of about $24, one-third less 
than the per capita circulation of England, and about half that of 
France. Well-posted writers, however, contend there is actually 
a much less per capita circulation in the United States. What- 
ever is the correct figure, it is clear to my mind that a well- 
guarded increase would greatly benefit the business interests of 
the country, and would Re the farmers on their feet again and 

ive a fresh impetus to the business interests of the country by 
nfusing this healthy and life-giving vitalizer into the channels 
of trade. Any measure, therefore, looking to an increase in the 
circulation and money supply has my hearty approval. 

It is estimated that the passage of this bill will add annually 
from twenty-five to thirty million dollars to the circulation, and 
although far short of what the increase in the volume should be, 
I shall support it because it is a step in the right direction, with- 
out committing myself to the proposition that this will meet the 


business demands of the conntry for an increase of the N 
Mr. Speaker, there is another consideration which ought al- 
ways to be kept in view when Congress legislates on finance, and 


that is, that money is a measure of value, and is used as its re 
resentative, for convenience, in exchange. For instance, I 
say: A. has a bale of cotton which he wishes toexchange for food 
and clothing, and he can not conveniently exchange it for these 
articles; he therefore sells it for money which represents the 
value of the bale of cotton, and employs the money to purchase 
the needed articles. 

Now, the idea I wish to convey is that as money is only arep 
resentative of value, it ought to be of sufficient volume to be a 
correct measure, for itis a well-established principle in currency 
that when money is scarce everything is cheapened, and when 
it is plentiful everything is enhanced in value, and as the vol- 
ume is diminished its purchasing power is correspondingly in- 
creased, and as it is increased its purchasing power is dimin- 
ished, so that the influence of the volume of money has a great 
deal to do with the price and the remuneration of labor, and the 


price of the products of labor. 
Mr. Calhoun, in his great s h in the Senate, delivered Oc- 


tober 3, 1837, lays down this doctrine in so clear and comprehen- 
sive a manner, that I beg to quote from it: 

The currency of a country (said he) is to the community what the blood is 
to the human system. It constitutes a small 2 but it circulates through 
every portion, and is indispensable toall the ctions of life. The currency 
bears even a smaller proportion to the gate capital of the community 
than what the blood does to the solidsin the human system. What that por- 
tion ishas not been, and perhaps can not be, accurately ascertained, as it is 

robably subject to considerable variations. It is. however, probably between 
35 and 3 tol. It Will assume it to be 30 tol. With this assumption let us 
suppose a community whose aggregate capital is $31,000, ts currency 
would be, by supposition, $1,000,000, and the residue of its capital $30,000,000. 

This being assumed, if the currency be increased or decreased, the other 
portion of the capital remaining the same according to the well-known laws 
of currency, property would rise or fall with the increase or decrease; that 
is, if the currency be increased to two millions, the aggregate value of 8 
erty would rise to sixty millions: and if the currency be reduced to $500,060, 
it would be reduced to fifteen millions, With this law so well established, 
place the money power in the hands of a single individual or a combination 
of individuals, and they, by Spaning or contracting the currency, just as 
our present national banks do, may Y: or sink prices at pleasure; and by 
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hasing when at the greatest de; t ele- 


pure! and selling at the greates' 

vation, may command the whole pr and industry of the community, 

and control its fiscal Tarte banking m concentrates and 
this in the of those who control it, and its force increases 


with 
Ele Pc tg toe er erg 
e few, ess € ` 
ence which lies at the bottom of our free institutions. 7 

Before 8 this branch of my remarks, I trust the 
House will ind me while I read a brief extract from a speech 
delivered in the Senate September 19, 1837, by the same great 
statesman previously i sap as being peculiarly pertinent to 
this discussion and aptly depicting the operation of our present 
national banking system, which, in connection with the demoneti- 
zation of silver and other vicious legislation touching our finances, 
has produced in a marked degree the unequal condition which 
exists to-day, and has enriched the few at the expense of the 
many: 

Suppose the Government were to take up the veriest 
and enter into a contract with him that n be received in its 
dues or for the sales of its public lands in future except gold and silver and 
his promissory notes, and that he should have the use of the public funds 
from the time of their collection un bursement. Can anyone esti- 
mate the wealth which such a contract would confer? His notes would cir- 


extend him a control overall the banking in- 
stitutions and moneyed transacti ty. The possession of 
a hundred million would not give a control more effectual. 

I ask: 


Would it be fair; would it be equal; would it be consistent with the spirit 
of our free institutions to confer such advan! on 2 individual? And 
if not on one, would it be it conferred on number? if not, why should 

on any corporate body of they possi- 


it be conferred viduals? How can 
bly be entitied to benefits so vast, all must acknowledge could not be 
justly conferred on any number of unincorporated individuals? 

From the tarogong, two propositions are very clear to my 
mind. The first is, that the Government should provide a cur- 
rency analy ieee enough to do the business of the country. And 
the second is, it ought to furnish this money direct to the peo- 
ple and without the intervention of these private corporations 
called“ national banks.” 

Sir, I think the history of the past will bear me out when I say 
that when money is plentiful times are good, and the business 
interests of all c are 2 It is ne therefore 
for this Government to utilize th gold and silver, use the 
mines of the world, of both metals combined, are inadequate to 
furnish a sufficiency to meet the demands of the world for money. 
. this fact, the founders of this Government esta 
1 a bimetallic standard, consis of gold and silver, and 
established a proper ratio between them. That ratio was 16 
grains of silver equal 1 grain in gold; or 4124 grains of standard 
silver in the silver dollar and 255 grainsstandard gold in the gold 
dollar. This, sir, was the coinage system of the United States 
which, being adopted in 1792, was continued until 1873. No 
greater wrong was ever attempted upon a generous people than 
the bill of Fe 12, 1873. It was a crime. 

Gold and silver ought to be treated alike as it had been for 

uarters of a century by this Governmennt, without in- 
convenience and without any of the dire calamities befalling the 
country, which are to-day freely predicted by the monometalists 
of the ton this floor. 8 
Pontiy, ane especially to the Democratic party if this measure 
opted. 0 

It is a certain fact that for the eighty-two years that we had a 
bimetallic coinage that the two metals were substantially on a 
pariy with each other, anå wherever there was any variation 

tween them, silver was at a premium above gold just as often 
as gold ever was over silver, and just where this dire calamity is 
to come in I must confess I can not for the life of me see. But 
they say the silver dollar is only worth 75 cents, and it would 
not be right to compel people to take it at a loss. 

But I say if silver is below gold in value it is because of the 
statute of 1873 outlawing it. Repeal this law; let the Government 
remove this ban which has been put upon it; turn it loose and 
let it go free; give it the same treatment that gold receives and, 
in my opinion, it will take its ancient place our coinage as 

y as the needle points to the pole. Until 1873 no states- 
man who valued his reputation or favor with the people would 
have dared to advocate on this floor the striking down of either 
one of these metals. 

No law of this character, if properly understood, could have 

Congress, especially as the Government contemplated 

e resumption of der payments at an early day, and it would 
need every dollar of both metals to accomplish it. Very few, if 
any, except the Senator who introduced the bill, knew its effect, 
as is evident from reading the proceedings of the Senate when it 

that body. Mr. Casserly, during the slight debate, said 

twas evident that few Senators were paying any attention to 

the subject. (Congressional Globe, third session, Forty-second 
Congress, page 671.) 


-lican party of that 


ties are threatened to the | If 


After its passage and the President had signed it neither he 
nor Senators and Representatives knew that its effect was to de- 
monetize silver. Members of Congress awoke when it was too 
late to the realizationof what had been done unwittingly by the 
as from a dazed dream. It was a fraud upon the intelligence 
the American Congress, passed with undue haste and without 
proper consideration and discussion. It was a fraud upon the 

aboring men of this country, the merchant, the farmer, the me- 
chanic, and every legitimate interest in America, It was the 
consummation of a cons pve which stretched beyond the seas 
and embraced the 3 and avarice and moneyed interests of 
certain Shylocks in foreign countries. 

It is in its character like much legislation enacted by the Repub- 
riod in which the interests of the common 
people were shamefully betrayed. The principles and traditions 
of the Democratic party have ever favored the gold and silver coin- 
age of the Constitution, and yet we have members on this floor, 
calling themselves Democrats, who areo ing with all their 
might and main, by pet motions and eee speeches, 
the passage of this bill, are loud in their protestations and 
prophecies of disaster to the Democratic party in the event it is 
passed. I would like to know what we are here for?” Are we 
to becontrolled by considerations of party success and subordi- 
nate principle to it, regardless of the wishes and interests of the 
people whom we represent? 

ust this be the purpose, and only purpose, of the party of 
Thomas Jefferson, the great Democratic party of the United 
States? Is this the momentum which moves the Republicans? 
Is there not something higher and better than mere Y suc- 
cess? Is public patronage and public plunder the ultima thule 
which moves and actuates the statesman of to-day? For mysalf, 
I am a Democrat from principle, and I thorougly believe the 
4 rns of those principles to the government of our countr 

ill insure equal rights to all and special favors to none,” an 
give the country such an era of p rity and contentment to 
the 67S ears, 

But, if principle is to be subordinated to policy, and national 
prosperity to party success, I wish to make the solemn declara- 
tion that in my opinion it will make very litile difference with 
the people (to use an . popular parlance) which set 
of are in.“ It will make very little difference with them 
whether it be the Republican ‘‘rascal” or the Democratic ras- 
cal.” Iam glad to know, however, that an overwhelming ma- 
pnd x ae emocrats on this floor are in favor of the passage 

The Democratic party would to-day have been in possession of 
every department of this Government if all its representatives 
had stood together as a unit and contended firmly and uncom- 


promisingly for the principles of Jeffersonian Democracy. It 
will not do to ignore a great question like this from considera- 
tions of policy. 


The people expect relief at the hands of the Democratic party, 
and I know they will not look in vain whenever it is intrusted 
with the power. It is our duty, therefore, to grasp the situation 
and cover the field, It will not do to ignore every other question 
for one, f because that question is of paramount importance. 

this policy had prev in the past the Democratic party 
would not to-day be a unit on the tariff issue. This unity has 
been brought about by steady insistance on the part of the ma- 
jority for the tariff principles which had characterized the party 
rom its very birth. And I insist, therefore, that it is equally its 
duty to take position on all the great questions before the coun- 

N. 

Questions which the people will insist must be met and solved 
in the interests of the people. Questions on which the great 
masses of the American people are better posted than ever be- 
fore, and they are wate with breathless interest the action 
which this Co will takeupon them. These questions ma; 
be embraced er three general heads of finance, taxation, an 
transportation. But I can not do more than mention them in 


Mr. Speaker, I believe the farmers and farming interests of 
the country are in a worse condition than the ve been at 
any time in twenty-five years. I know, sir, this is true of South- 
ern farmers. Cotton is selling at 64 cents per pound that cost at 
least that much or more to produce it. A price which is lower 
than it has been in fifty 11 Indeed, I might say it reached 
the lowest point in New York afew days ago that was ever known 
in the cotton marts of the world before. e price of American 
wheat also experienced a steady decline from t ene 1879, when 
it brought $1.25 per bushel, to the year 1891, when it brought 
about 60 cents per bushel. This year the price has improved on 
account of the short crop in Europe. 

But, sir, the same causes which have operated to force the 
price of cotton down to its present eee eee cheapness has 
also had its effect on the price of other farm products. I know 
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the theory of Mr. Dodge, Statistician to the Agricultural De- 
portons is overproduction. But.if this theory is correct, why 
cotton goods not eorrespondingly declined? We know every 
effect has its eause. There is evidently something wrong some- 
where. Does not cheap raw material mean cheap finished fab- 
rics? It seems to me when cotton has recently taken such a 
tumble, that cotton manufactures would, by the natural laws of 
trade, have also declined, which we know they have not dene. 

Sir Robert N. Fowler, M.P., the London banker and ex-lord 

mayor, said: 
demonetizatio t finally be the ruin of the 
wheat and cotton industry of America and be the development of India as 
the chief wheat and cotton exporter of the world. 

It is just this difference in the price of silver bullion which 
ruins. American farmer. It can be very readily seen why 
the foreign exporters of cotton and wheat in this country, who 
buy for British account, now cry out against the remonetization 
at free coinage of silver. They do it for a selfish interest, and 
accounts for the opposition of the money lords of the East with 
one accord, who are opposing this bill, and are using every means 
in their power to defeat it. The ery loudl vehemently 
for what they call the honest dollar,” m a gol 5 

Now, sir, if the gold dollar is the only honest dollar, it is a 
solemn fact that this Government for eighty-two years of its ex- 
istence had been issuing dishonest dollars, and no complaint was 
made until 1873. If the silver dollar of our fathers, which this 
bill proposes to reinstate, is a dishonest dollar, worth only 75 
cents, as is alleged by its opponents, why is it the fact was not 
discovered in the long years of its existence previous to 1873? 
And if they are so sure that it is a dishonest dollar, why should 


they display so much uneasiness about it driving gold out of cir- | 


culation in this country? A worthless or depreciated dollar can 
never drive out and the place of sound money freely eircu- 
lating with it, but it is the bad dollar that invariably ers de- 
feat and goes out of circulation. 

Now, let me ask who it is that is asking that silver be not re- 
instated to its ancient place in our coinage. Is it een 
Is it the farmers, the mechanics, and workers in our uctive 
industries, the toilers, who with brawn and muscle and sweat 
dig all we have from out of the earth either in the form of the 
metal itself or in the form of cottonand wheat and corn toclothe 
and feed the world? Is it those engaged in other lines of useful 
employment? Do they refuse silver praen for their toil? 
No; a silver dollar buy just as much of what they need as 
any other dollar. And there is no difference between gold and 
silver among the people. It is only when you strike a coupon- 
clipper that the difference comes in, Like Shylock, he must 
have e of flesh; and this difference between the outlawed 
silver do and the gold dollar in foreign exchange is just 
where he gets his coveted pound of flesh. 

Now, I Baji piy thas 3 W the See a 
stamp upon, whether it old, silver, or paper, © 
TT § 8 other dollar feat by the Government, and this 
money, of whatever character, ought to be receivable and paid 
out on equal terms and to every creditor of the Government 
alike. Not one sort of money for the bondholder and plutocrat 
and another for the people. 

Great as is the tariff question, and however much it needs to be 
regulated and remodeled in the interest of the taxpayers, and 
however much some may be impressed with the notion that itis 
the only question of importance before the country, and fully 
agreeing with them that it should be made an issue in the com- 
ing elections, [am very far fromagreeing with then: thatit should 
be made 8 ola maue The 8 0¹ ae is aie great 
a tude to be utterly ignored. ere isnothing, in my opin- 
fon that contributes so much to the 3 of our 

ple as our partial, unequal, and vicious national system of 

ce. Put upon the country at atime of great national peril 

to meet an emergency, which could have been better met by the 

direct issue of its own Treasury notes, like the striking down 

and emasculation of silver, was at the suggestion and direct com- 
plicity of English bankers. 

I trust, sir, the bill will pass and become a law, and the first 
step taken by the Fifty-second Congress in the much-needed 
financial , Coe [Applause.] 

Mr. CO T. Mr. Speaker, at the very outset of this part 
of this discussion, and s ing for a Northern constituency, as 
thoughtful and 1 as they are devoted and Ioyal to their 

rinciples, I want to deny for them and on my own behalf that 
This l for the free coinage of silver is a Democratic measure. 
It is in no sense a party measure, but it is in every sense a sec- 
tional one. 

It is a local question absolutely and entirely. From the South 
and the extreme West we find gentlemen on this floor who earn- 
estly advocate this bill as a supposed measure of relief to the 
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people of their sections. From the North and East are Repre- 
sentatives who, without regard to party lines or party differ- 
ences, stand unalterabl 2 to its enactment. | ques- 
tion, then, being local ts character, has no place in the plat- 
form of either of the two great parties which fight for supremacy 
upon the nation’s battlefield. 

No man lives to-day in this Republic who does not give 
approva to the declaration that governments long estab) 
should not be changed for gne or transient. causes.” And so 
too, principles and policies which help to form government and 
wW. tend to make it stable and secure, should not be lightly 
abrogated or altered; the more especially when they are founded 
> right, and have stood the test of years of suecessful prac- 

ce. 


A safe and sound system of finance is one of the strongest pil- 
lars in every governmental structure. If economic science 
teaches anything, it carries with it the lesson that no govern- 
ment can create money out of anything which it may choose to 
call money. The lessons of the past teach us and sound finance 
imperatively demands that every government should simply 
or upon each coin that comes from its mints its real and true 
value. > 

The bill under discussion makes provision that the unit of 
value in the United States shall be two units; one the gold dollar 
worth 100 cents, and the other the standard silver dollar worth 
only 70 cents; and that this standard gold and silver coin shall be 
received inthe United Statesin payment of all debts, both publie 
and private. Here, then, we are to have two separate dollars, 
one intrinsically worth 30 cents more than the other, with the 
option to any person indebted to another to discharge his debtin 

e cheaper coin. 

A further section of the bill provides for the retirement of gold 


and silver eertificates and the issue in their places of a coin 


note,” presumably payable in gold or silver coin, at the option of 
the Government. 

Should this bill become a law, all existing Government paper 
would be chan into paper which may be paid in silver, leav- 
ing no paper which must be paid in gold. I respectfully sug- 
gest that in view of the peculiar language of this part of the b 


something more than the 3 the hated word “ repu- 
diation“ may be found in its p 


y- 
The bill goes further and provides that the Government shall 
take into its vaults all bullion offered and issue its notes for it, 
ress 5 ting market rates, but at the coinage value fixed in 

e 

I submit, Mr. Speaker, that the theory and practice proposed 
here are alike wrong. The idea of attemp to bolster up 
the varying value of the product of silver by Federal legislation 
has boan proven to be most erroneous by the saddest of practical 
experience. 

act of 1890 directing the purchase of silver bullion, and 
for other purposes, provided that the Treasury should purchase 
from time to time silver bullion to the ag; te amount of not 
exceeding 4,500,000 ounces each month at market rates, and 
should issue in payment for such bullion Treasury notes of the 
United States, which should be redeemable in coin, and should 
be a legal tender for the payment of all debts, taxes, and cus- 
toms duties. The advocates of silver coinage urged this bill as 
a measure of relief, and it was passed with the mistaken hope 
on the part of its opponents that it would act as a compromise 
of the vexed silver question.” 

The prophecy was made then thatwith asteady and reliable cus- 
tomer, and that customer the Government of the United States, 
buying regularly each month from the producers a fixed quantity 
of their product, the market value of silver would steadily increase. 
What have been the results? The law has been in operation a 

ear and a half, and during that time the Government has been 

out of the market quantities of silver approaching the 

whole output of the Ameriean mines; and yet, singular to state, 

the price of silver bullion is now very near to the lowest point 
if has ever attained. 

All the conditions favored the increase in value of the product 
through this exceptional and hazardous piece of governmental 
policy. The Government, month after month, was a regular 
pur „and a buyer which did not put its purchase again 
upon the market for resale, but sto: it away in its vaults. 

ore than $400,000,000 worth of silver now lies idle in the Treas- 
ury puram. soa yet the market. price of the metal is almost at 
its lowest ebb. 

In view of these facts, I submit that. there is one isolated pro- - 


vision of the 3 that ought in all justice to become a 
law. I refer š 5 of the act, whieh „That the 
act of. July 14, 1890, hereinbefore cited, be, the same is hereby, 


re 
And yet we are asked to go still further in lending Govern- 
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ment aid to enhance the value of this product. The men who 
roduce wheat in Minnesota or cotton in Alabama or tobacco in 
irginia have as good right for governmental intervention in 
behalf of their home industries as have the silver-miners of this 
country, whoever they may be and however potential they are. 

The doors of the ry of the United States should be 
closed at once and forever as entrances to a market place to en- 
hance the value of any one product of the country, and pro- 
ducers in all directions should be left to themselves and to their 
own efforts to find markets for their products. 

Among the practical lessons taught us by economic science is 
this: That all classes of the people, whoever they may be, rich 
or poor, employer or employé, are alike benefited by a sound 
system of finance—a safe and stable currency. 

I hazard nothing in saying that by far the ter number of 
people in this country are w: earners. ere two kinds of 
money circulate their interest lies in receiving the best kind of 
money in circulation. A large proportion of wage-earners are 
wage-savers. They ps their surplus earnings in savings banks, 
secured by bond and mortgage, or invest them themselves on 
small mortgage securities. It certainly can not be to their in- 
terest to have these earnings thus invested paid back to them in 
a depreciated money. 

I have heard no well-founded claim thus far during this discus- 
sion that the passage of this bill would enhance wages; but it 
has occurred to thoughtful minds that the talk of cheap money“ 
would tend perhaps to induce dealers, and the re dealers 
more especially, who trade in the necessaries of life, to increase 
the prices of these necessaries, and thus add to the living ex- 
penses of the wage-earner. 

We hear very much said of the ‘‘ debtor class” in this connec- 
tion, and it is this class, presumably, that is expected to be bene- 
fited by the passage of this measure. Possibly it may be of 
benefit to the man who has received some other man’s sound 
money on a mortgage, pledging his property as security for its 
repayment, and who may make repayment in a cheaper va- 
riety of money—that is,if he can raise enough of this cheap 
money to discharge the mortg: before the speedy repeal of 
this law, if it shall ever become law. 

But to do this he may have to get a loan for the whole or 
of the amount somewhere else, and he may find it difficult to do 
this with the im credit which will follow as one of the re- 
sults of the enactment of this measure into law. For behind the 
direct security pledged by the mortgagor—behind the tangible 
security pledged at any time by the debtor to the creditor—is the 
security of the borrower's integrity; his honor; his intention to 
pay back his loan in as good money as that in which he received 
it. And here, it occurs to me, comes the greatest injury that can 
be inflicted by the making this bill the law of theland. It would 
impair the confidence of business men in the integrity of the peo- 
ple with whom they deal and who might take advantage of its 
provisions. 

Carefully compiled statistics show that about 92 per cent of the 
whole e of the country is carried on by means of credit, leav- 
ing only 8 per cent of it transacted with actual money. Capital 
is proverbially cautious; let there be an intimation even of an au- 
thorized change in the value of money, and at once the whole 
business world is vitally affected, and an immediate limitation 
of credit is the direct and inevitable result. All business opera- 
tions suffer by it, stringency, embarrassment, and bankruptcy 
follow in its train, and employer and employé, creditor and debtor 
alike suffer from the shock that the withholding of customary 
credit has inflicted. - 

Credit is fostered and encouraged by a saf 
a stable and secure currency. It is ruined an 
haphazard financial policy, a debased currency. 

e are not without instances in the world’s history to prove 
the absolute verity of this assertion. The history of the rise and 
fall of the English land bank, so far back as 1693, of John Law's 
f scheme for the establishment of a French national 

k on the basis of all the actual property of the State, of the 
Rhode Island paper bank, and more recently of the experiences 
ofthe Argentine Republicin an attempt to increase the 3 
of its people by making money cheap and plentiful; all these are 
instances going to show the evils that follow thick and fast the 
attempt to fasten unsound systems of finance in the governmental 
policies of nations. 

All experience has shown that the gold standard is the only 
safe and reliable one to be established. The potential nations of 
the earth have adopted that as the true standard of value, and 
this nation of ours, vigorous, prosperous, and ambitious in all 
right directions, should take no second place in this regard. 
have not the time, Mr. Speaker, to go into detail, but I may say 
ee that all European countries have been and are now try- 
lar 55 Saapa from silver for the reason that it has become irregu- 

in value. 


system of finance, 
destroyed by a 


These nations would welcome with joy the 
because they could and would make this coun 


e of this bill, 
the market for 
the metal they desire to be rid of. Great Bri holds not one 
single dollar of silver in reserve. Every dollar of her reserves 
is in that best and most stable of all metals—gold. She holds 
her proud gae to-day among the nations of the earth largely 
because of her poy ed financial policy. She 8 
that the only absolute freedom from possible financial danger is 
to issue only such money as in itself has all the value the Gov- ` 
ernment has stamped upon it. 

As an instance of this scrupulous regard for the national honor 
in this particular, she has recently provided for the expenditure 
of $2,000,000 for the . pieces of her gold which had lost 
a few pennies of their value by use. 

Shall this Republic be less scrupulous than England in the 
vital matter of national honor? 

Let there be no misunderstanding upon the question as to the 
value of silver in the open market. The quantity of silver in the 
standard dollar can be bought for about 70 cents. When the 
Government of the United States stamps upon it the words one 
dollar,” it debases itself 5 stamping a lie upon a debased metal. 

I say to the advocates of this silver bill that they mistake the 
character of the American ple if they think that a majorit 
of them favor the passage of a measure involving such humiliat 
ing conditions as this. The people of this land are quite content 
that silver should play its appropriate part in our volume of cur- 
rency, but while thuscontent they believe it should play no more 
than its proper part. They believe in honest money and they 
believe that 70 cents’ worth of silver is a dishonest dollar. 

Let an international conference be invited, let an international 
agreement be reached for the proper reinstatement of silver, if 
you will, but meanwhile the honor, the integrity, the patriotism 
of this Republic calls for the defeat of this free-coinage measure. 

The phere against this attempted legislation comes not from 
one political party alone, nor does it come from any one ial 
class of our people. The gentleman from California [Mr. BOW. 
ERS] has just referred to a class of presumably reputable business 
men as the bandits of Wall street.“ Wall street extends only 
from Trinity Church, on Broadway, to the East River. It does 
not cover the whole North and the entire East, and it is not alone 
in its protest against this bill. A determined and united oppo- 
sition comes to it from the whole people of the East and North 
alike—from all classes and grades of society; alike from the mer- 
chant who believes in honest money in return for honest goods 
and from the laborer who believes in a sound dollar for a har 
day’s work. 

Meanwhile, let the soul of no patriotic American citizen be 
troubled. This attempt to have this measure become law will be 
abortive. Itissimply astrained and painful modern comedy with 
the old title, ‘ Much ado about nothing.“ Let the play proceed; 
let the comedy continue. The bill may pass this House, it may 
pass the Senate, but it will meet its death at once thereafter. 
It will not receive the Executive approval, and its friends know 
that it will not be approved. Being simply a sectional question 
it will find no place in the national platform of any political 
party. The silver madness of March will be cured by the golden 
sunshine of June. The honor of the Republic will be saved and 
her standing among the nations of the earth be again assured. 
[Applause. ] 5 

Mr. LEWIS. Mr. Speaker, money was intended to take the 

lace of barter and perform the office of a medium of exchange. 

n the early ages cattle and sheep were used as money, and also 
lead, iron, tin, and copper. In the first settlement of Virginia 
tobacco was used as a currency, and became a legal tender in cer- 
tain sums. Massachusetts at one time used bullets as money and 
invested them with legal-tender qualities, but now, if her Rep- 
resentatives in Congress speak her sentiments, she disdains every 
kind of metal as money except gold, and requires the defeat of 
the bill for the free coinage of silver as the condition of her 
loyalty to the Democratic party. 

m 1792 to 1873, in sunshine and in storm, in and in 
war, the United States maintained the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver, and silver, not gold, was dur unit of value. 

During this long and eventful period in our history silver per- 
formed with exactness and regularity all the offices of money at 
its fixed ratio to gold, always at a parity, and sometimes above 

old in value. I will here remark that the standard of fineness 
or United States coins, both gold and silver, is nine-tenths pure 
metal. The silver coins are alloyed with copper, the gold coins 
with copper or copper and silver, the object of the use of alloys 
being greater durability in both coins. 

In all nations the alloyed metal iscalled standard“ in contra- 
distinction to pure metal, which is called ‘‘fine.” The standard 
weight of United States is 412+ grains of standard silver for the 
silver dollar, and 25.8 grains of standard gold for the gold dol- 
lar, hence 16 times as much silver as gold is required for a coin 
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of the same denomination. The silver dollar contains 371 pres 
(troy) of pure silver, the gold dollar 23.22 grains (troy) of ‘pure 
gold. 


By common consent among civilized nations gold and silver 
for hundreds of years have been regarded and circulated asmoney, 
and at a ratio of value varying but little in different countries. 
The cost of gold and silver cuts no figure in regulating their 
value. It is impossible to obtain accurate data as to the cost of 
gold and silver, but the weight of evidence is in favor of the 
theory that both have been produced at great loss. Of gold M. 
de Laveleye says: 

The value of gold depends so little on the cost of production, that we 
learn from those of competent authority, who have given the question time 
pet attention, that the average cost of each ounce obtained is the price of 

What is here said of gold is, perhaps, equally true of silver, but 
while the cost of production is no criterion of value, it is never- 
theless true that the Shanty roanga is a strong element in 
determining the value of both. 

The amount of annual coin in the world must exercise a 
considerable influence in ee the primary value of gold 
and silver, and their ratio of coinage must wield some influence 
in respect to their relative value. If approximately the same, 
no valid reason can be given for the enhancement of the value of 
one over the other; but an argument would be furnished for the 
preservation and continuance of the already established ratio of 
value. The world’s coinages of gold and silver for three years 
were as follows: 


Gold. Silver. 


124, $92,465 | $163, 411,397 
134, 828, 134, 922, 344 
168,901,519 | 138, 444, 595 
428,722,839 | 496, 778, 338 


Thus we see the excess of silver over gold coinage in the world 
for three years aggregated only $8,055,497, nota sufficient amount 
to impair the status of silver compared to gold. To illustrate 
and strengthen the position of silver in the United States I 
will give the amounts in gold and silver received at our mints 
and assay offices for the same years: 


Year. Gold. Silver. 
18872 ee Peng ee Oe ee ee een 874,724,077 | $46, 381,333 
fe Ses Re RR eR SOL Te Re A 41,496,410 | 41, 323, 973 
RO V Ee a 42, 509. 206 41,977,285 
ooo TT 158, 819, 693 129, 682, 571 


The excess of gold oversilver, $29,137,122, is sufficient to appre- 
ciate the value of silver in comparison with gold, for be it remem- 
bered, due allowance being made for modifying circumstances, 
the quantity of money regulates its value not in gold and silver, 
but paper as well. John Locke said of gold and silver money 
that its value is nothing but its quantity. McLeod said of paper 
money (inconvertible): 

It becomes in all respects equivalent to a new standard just as much as 
gold or silver, and its value 1 be affected by the same ples as these 
two, viz, by the sole question of the quantity of it in circulation compared 
to the operations it represents. 

J. R. McCulloch said: 


It is plain as well from the principles already stated as from experience 
that the mere limitation of the quantity ed oa oa made legal tender is quite 
sufficient to preserve its value on a par the value of gold or to it 
higher. The use of a circulating mediumis indispensable, and its value, 
supposing the demand to be constant, is in all cases inversely as the quan- 
tity in circulation. 

John Stuart Mill said: 


If the obligation of kee up the value sth tu to that of gold were sus- 
pended, a sufficient se t è any erable alteration of the cur- 
rency will be found in — fa the quantity of it the same. 

The value of silver to gold bears an inverse ratio to the pro- 
duction of the two metals, pound for pound. According to Soet- 
beer the total production of the world from 1493 to the close of 
1880 was, of gold 22,587,205 pounds avoirdupois and of silver 419, 
583,515 pounds—about the proportion of 184 pounds of silver to 1 
pound of gold. 

If for three hundred and eighty-seven years silver production 
has maintained a proportion to gold so close to the relative stand- 
ard of value as fixed by the average estimate of the world, what 
greater argument could be presented for the rehabilitation of sil- 
ver by ite umplete restitution to terms of equality with gold 
in t to Oinage both in the United States and in the world. 

About one-half the nations and three-fourths the population of 
the world use silver money as a full legal tender in payment of 


all debts. The objection frequently 1 against silver as me- 
dium of exchange on account of its bulk and weight could also 
be used against gold except in the pa ment of very small debts. 
Is there any good reason why gold should be our unit of value 
instead of silver? Does it ssanintrinsic value? Is its value 
exact and stable? Is it unaffected by the conditions which change 
the value of silver? 

I know no reason why gold should displace silver as our unit 
of value. It does not an intrinsic value, as so often and 
so flippantly asserted by its advocates. It hasintrinsic qualities, 
such as ductility, color, and noncorrosiveness, but it has no in- 
trinsic value (silver has the same intrinsic qualities, but notin 
such a high degree). It is not stable, and is affected by the same 
conditions which change the value of silver. A distinguished 
English author, in apaper read to the London Statistical Society, 
said: 

There is abundant evidence to prove that gold has undergone extensive 
changes. Between 1789 and 1809 it fell 46 per cent. and from 1809 to 1849 it 
rose 145 per cent, thus rend Government 1 all fixed pay- 


ments exten: over this period, about two and a hal. es as Valuable as 
they were in 1809. 


The gold standard advocates have another theory, thata gold 
dollar is always worth a dollar because it takes a dollar's worth 
of labor to produce it. This is only another form for declaring 
that gold has a fixed value, and in its last analysis means that 
the standard with which to compare any unit of value is itself. 

Would it not be a marvelous condition of the economics of the 
world if all labor expended in search for gold should reach acer- 
tain and exact reward, thus enjoying perfect immunity from the 
contingencies and vicissitudes incident to all the other branches 
of human endeavor? 

I suppose this statement is intended to include the cost of the 
golden fleece captured by the Argonauts, embracing the labor 
of Jason, the captain of the expedition, in plowing the fire-breath- 
ing oxen with brazén feet, in sowing the teeth of the dragon and 
slaying the men who sprang therefrom, and also covering the 
cost of replacing the ornaments lost from their ship in its fear- 
ful e between the whirling rocks.” 

The degradation of silver bullion to the level of a commodity 
while gold received free and unlimited coinage was partial con- 
fiscation to the holders of silver bullion and to all debtors, be- 
cause the former were robbed of a part of the value of their sil- 
ver, and the latter of a part of the value of their labor, by mak- 
ing gold the standard of value, which increased its price, and 
diminished the price of the products of labor. 

The destruction of a double standard is a calamity to any na- 
tion, and the change from bimetallism to ieee e m is most 
often attended with financial disturbances and panics, for the 
obvious reason that two units of payment are better than one. 
Wherever the two metals are interchangeable at a fixed ratio of 
value an extraordinary demand for one brings into use the other, 
thus preserving a perfect equilibrium. 

The best method of forming a sound opinion as to the effect of 
any kind of legislation is to view it in the light of its results. In 
this connection I will reeall two notable instances of the demon- 
etization of silver, which occurred the same year, though in dif- 
ferent hemispheres and under different forms of government— 
the one an empire, the other a republic. If any circumstances 
could empathize the logical, and I might say inevitable, result 
of demonetization of silver, the unlike forms and diverse condi- 
ene of these two governments ought to make an example of that 

ind. 
In 1873 Germany and the United States demonetized silver. 
The effect in both countries was a fearful financial panic, more 
disastrous in the Enited States than in Germany. A large ma- 
ey of the members of this House must still retain vivid recol- 
ections of our panic in 1873. 

To give a proper idea of its extent and effect I will compare 
that year with the year preceding. In 1872 the liabilities of the 
8 in the United States amounted to 8121, 036,000; in 1873— 
the 
the United States rose to $228,499,000, being $107,463,000 in ex- 
cess of 1872. ThoughI could“ speak with the tongues of men and 
of angles,” and understood all mysteries, and all knowledge,” 
I could not express in stronger terms or more eloquent words 
1 baleful effect of such legislation than is portrayed in these 

gures. 

Ruthlessly, and without excuse or palliation either in political 
economy or morals, silver, which had been our unit of value for 
nearly one hundred years, was stricken down. The demonetiza- 
tion of silver became a part of the scheme of contraction in- 
augurated in Lombard street, London, in 1862, and after its ac- 
complishment Ps Republican Congress in 1873 and 1874, what 
is known as the Hazard circular, the instrument of a foul con- 
spiracy against the rights and interests of the laboring and 
debtor classes of this country, was supplemented by the Buell 


ear silver was demonetized—the amount of the failures in 


THE HAZARD CIRCULAR. 


[Written 1862 to American bankers.] 
Slavery is to be abolished by the war power, and chattel slavery will be de- 


Stroyed. This I and my Euro friends are in favor of, for sla is but 
the owning of — with it tho care for the laborer; e the 


can be done by contro! . The great debt that 
capitalists must bee to it te Inade out of: ChA: WAE. DOE te ae ihe means 
to control the volume of money. accom this the bonds must be 


allow the greenback, as it to length of time, 
for we can not control them; but we can control the and through 
them the bank issue. 


THE BUELL CIRCULAR. 
[Sent by the Bankers’ Association to the Banks about 1875.] 
It is advisable to do all in your power to sustain all such daily and promi- 
FF... and that you wil so with 
o money, ou = 
hold patronage or favors Fon an who nil - 


money of the country, for then we can better tect each other. To re 
re to circulation the Govern- 


After various funding and refunding acts passed by a Republi- 
can Congress, which took out of circulation 2 three- 
fourths of our paper money, a crusade against silver began, and 
in 1873 the Repu hastily, 3 and almost sur- 
reptitiously rushed through the bill poe ae) ourstandard silver 
dollar from coinage, and it isstated that President Grant signed 
it without knowing the effect of it. 

On June 22, 1874, another law was passed, which destroyed the 
legal-tender quality of silver in all sums above $5 in any one pay- 
ment. The e was reached in the resumption act of 878. 
It was generally sup that the resumption of payment 
meant silver as well as gold, but such was not case. The 
coinage of silver had been 


same time and in a like degree diminished the pr 
ucts of labor. 

No country is or can be so much interested in the equality of 
silver with gold at a proper ratio of value as the United States. 

Our ratio is now, and has been for a long time, 16 to 1; that is, 
16 ounces of silver is 8 72 tol ounceof gold. The world’s ratio 
of silver to gold from 1687 to 1890 a about 152 to 1; that 
is, 15% ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold; and the range of fluc- 
tuations for these two hundred and three years was from 14.39 
ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold to 22.09 ounces of silver to 1 
. ounce of gold. During all this period the ratio remained nearly 
the same until 1873, when Germany and the United States de- 
monetized silver. 

The value of gold and silver depends upon their scarcity as well 
as upon their uses for other purposes besides money. Confidence 
in both has been increased and confirmed by the knowledge that 
in all ages and in all crises they have, when coined, answered the 
2 money. Vast quantities of both metals are annually 

for mechanical and scientific p . The consensus of 
expert testimony warrants the assertion that at least three- 
fourths of the gold product of the world is thus used, and that 
the l shipments of silver to India and other portions of Asia 
from whence it never returns added to the amount of silver used 
also for mechanical and scientific p would account for 
three-fourths of the silver product of the world. 

The assertion most frequently and most confidently made to 
defeat the remonetization of silver in 1878 was that the pees 
silver of other countries would be dumped on us and our gol 
carried out in exchange. The enemies of silver dwell on this as- 
sertion with peculiar unction and immeasurable satisfaction as 
the summary of all nt and the ultima thule of all wisdom. 
„Mark now how pm a tale shall put you down.” 

From 1866 to 1 inclusive, when we had free and unlimited 
coinage of silver and when the world had every opportunity to 
dump its silver on us, how much silver was imported? Fifty-two 

m four hundred and fifty thousand five hundred and thirty- 
six dollars. How much was exported during the same period? 
One hundred and ny million nine hundred and sixty-eight thou- 
sand six hundred fifty-two dollars. This proves there wasa 
better demand in foreign countries for our silver than there was 
in our country for f silver. + 


` 


| will take from 1878—the year silver was remonetized— 
S82, inclusive, and see how the case stands. During that 
period $52,077,639 in silver bullion and coin were imported into 
ted States, and during the same period the United States 
experi’ $65,889,402 33 ees and 8 ae not these 
gures irrefragable e ence o fallacy of the gold-bug argu- 
ment that the remonetization or the 5 unlimited coi 
of silver would od pices our se pang A of gold by inviting 
cheaper (?) silver of other countries in exchange for it? Thisis 
a mendacious piece of ignorant assertion, on a par with many 
other utterances fulminaied by self-interested and self-conse- 
quential champions of an aristocracy in money. 

The ratio of silver to gold in every other country that coins 
silver into money is higher than it is in the United States. Our 
ratio is 16 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold, while in all the 
European countries save one the ratio is 151 to 1, and in the ex- 
ception 15% to 1, and there is no accumulation of cheap silver in 
an rt of the world to be dumped on us. 

en our Government declared that 23.22 grains of pure A yo 
shall be one dollar, but that 3714 grains of pure silver shall be 
treated as a commodity, gold will of course rise in value and af- 
fect disadvantageously the price of labor and all commodities. 
This country is now suffering from the high 3 of money and 
the low price of labor and all the products of labor, brought upon 
us by an undue contraction of the circulating medium. 

I would not underestimate the unjust burdens im upon 
the people by the protective tariff, with its long of calam- 
ities, but I deliberately affirm that the history of our most griev- 
ous wrongs can be read in the financial le {elation of the past 
twenty-three years. Money, on account of its extreme scarcity 
(except at commercial centers), has become abnormally valuable, 
and as money Boe up in value everything else goes down. 
greater part of the present indebtedness of the masses of the 
ple was contracted when money was not half so valuable as it is 
now, and when the products of labor would command in the open 
market twice their present value. 

The cry that the free and unlimited co of silver would in- 
volve the ent of present indebtedness in a depreciated cur- 
rency isa bald subterfuge. Every dollar coined in silver would be 
equal to a gold dollar, and no creditor would suffer. In uc- 
ing the hard conditions which now environ us the banks 
have played an important . The law authorizing their or- 

anization held in contemplation their proper agency in supply- 

ng the country with currency, and when the retirement of more 
than three-fourths of our currency was accomplished by the sev- 
eral refunding acts a moral obligation rested upon these banks to 
replace the currency taken out of circulation by the laws which 
gave them birth. 

This moral obligation they have utterly disregarded by pur- 
suing the policy of contraction, thus increasing the value of 
money and diminishing the capacity of the products of labor to 
pay debts. In 1881 there were in the United States about 2,100 
national banks, with a national-bank circulation of $325,018,161. 
Ten years later, in 1891, there were 3,694 national banks, with a 
national-bank circulation of $135,430,721, a decrease of national- 
bank circulation in ten years of $189,587,440, although the num- 
ber of national banks had increased about 1,594 within the ten 


ears. 
x With this statement of facts will any member in this House 
rise and say that national banks have conserved the interests of 
the people and deserve to be perpetuated? 

Under these unnatural and forced conditions the masses of the 
people year by year have become poorer and poorer, until now 
about fourths of the farmers of the South and a large per- 
centage of those of the West are insolvent. 

A wail of distress is going up from every part of the South, 
and tens of thousands of farmers and laborers in the cotton 
States are destitute of the necessaries of life; and the merchants, 
who have heretofore supplied them with the means to make and 
harvest their crops are no longer able to do so. If this condi- 
tion had been produced by idleness and extravagance the farm- 
ers would not expect consideration or sympathy, and even now 
wer ask only justice in the making and administration of our 

Ws. 


We have been taught that the product of labor was but another 
name for wealth. Yet with one of the largest crops of cotton 


and cereals that ever mded to the energy and judgment of 
the farmers we find 8 poorer than at any 8 since the 


war. 
Those who can not see the necessity for reform in national leg- 
islation in order to assure to honest labor a fair reward and who 
can not discover any virtue in the methods of relief proposed b 
the Farmers’ Alliance have been peculiarly unfortunate in the 
attempts to account for the present untoward condition of affairs. 
With a strange inconsistency they have in one breath ascribed 
the hard times to the want of energy and skill on the part of the 
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farmers, and in the next have asserted with equal confidence that 
overproduction was the source of all our woes. The abundant 
production of the farms throughout the country is a sufficient 
refutation of the first r e to the latter I respectfully 
demur, with the declaration, that there can be no overproduction 
so long as people who are willing to work for an honest living 
are insufficiently clothed and fed. This applies with equal force 
to the crowded cities of the north and to the wide fields of the 


south. 

With the fulfillment of conditions that ought to lift farmers to 
the est pinnacle of prosperity and happiness they are sub- 
mer in debt and despair, What travesty on popular govern- 
ment, what keener satire on lawmakers could be uttered or writ- 
ten? 

When the inhabitants of any country are industrious and en- 

ed in productive labor, fairremuneration is a reasonable and 

just expectation, and no country is well governed whoseflaws de- 
eat this end. 

We may never attain to the ideal form of human government; 
but the people e and will demand that our national stat- 
utes be so refo as not only to permit, but to encourage and 
bution of wealth by protect- 
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668, 000 $81,253,068 | $122.55 

379, 000 96, 225, 882 
333, 000 40, 981, 914 123. 07 
2, 299, 000 742, 651, 224 823.02 
352, 000 127, 126, 389 361.15 
764,000 199, 953, 331 261.72 
6,110,000 | 1,663, 604,173 272. 27 
1, 484, 000 119. 766, 779 80.70 
5, 382, 000 546, 267, 053 101.50 
170, 000 14, 886, 050 87.56 
1,048, 000 101, 096, 200 96.46 
236, 000 20, 146, 171 85. 37 
1,670, 000 42, 131,055 25.23 
773, 000 14, 113, 804 18, 26 
1, 638, 000 10, 602, 746 6.47 
1, 165, 000 | 14, 556, 233 12.49 
1, 867, 000 22, 682, 049 12.14 
405, 000 8, 485, 786 20. 97 
1,538, 000 14, 900, 568 9. 69 
1, 309, 000 11, 754, 838 8,98 
1.187, 000 85, 138, 019 30.90 
2,304, 000 65, 070, 737 28.24 
1, 161,000 7,007, 971 6.55 
1,870, 000 86, 078, 682 46.03 
1,773,000 42, 603, 237 24.03 
8, 720, 000 220, 297, 991 59.22 
2. 218,000 71, 753, 885 22. 42 
8, 899, 000 271,513, 188 69.61 
2, 139, 000 124, 332, 290 58.12 
1, 728, 000 | 91, 828, 490 | 53.14 
1, 935, 000 111, 981, 211 57.87 
1,360, 000 102, 482, 170 75. 35 
2,734, 000 164, 047, 645 60. 00 
1, 448, 000 53, 896, 588 37.22 
"440,000 eee | 92.00 
44. 000 1, 176, 791 26.75 
1,244, 000 271, 189, 235 218.00 
833, 000 17, 878, 204 53. 69 
61,000 1,272, 356 20. 86 
198,000 8, 985, 308 46.56 
341,000 11,669, 101 B4. 22 
93,000 2, 588, 258 | 27.83 
145, 000 20,277,490 139.85 
157,000 4, 415, 968 28, 12 
181,300 282, 954 1.56 
115, 000 480, 847 4.18 
214, 000 15, 358, 062 7. 
375. 000 27, 850, 317 74. 29 
66, 000 5, 373, 750 81.42 
03 


64, 156, 300 | 5,840, 438, 191 


A to the calculation of Mr. N. A. Dunning, one of the 
editors of the National Economist, and a painstaking and con- 
scientious statistician, eleven of the Eastern States control $3,- 
737,812,191, or about 64 per cent of the $5,840,438,191, while the 
eleven southern States own only $197,041,996, or a little over 3 

r cent of this vast amount, the ce, $1,905,584,182, or about 

per cent, being in the other twenty-seven States and Terri- 


the humble and the poor, as well as | p1 


253.89 of the South is more money. 


tories.. The eleven Eastern States, with an area of 117,062,640 
acres of land, hold $3,737,812,191 in loanable funds, while the 
eleven Southern States, with 479,995,758 acres, have but $197,041,- 
996. Reduced to an averages the eleven Eastern States would 
have $31.93, and the eleven Southern States less than 4 cents per 
acre. 


Loans and discounts of national, State, and 
companies in the Ui 
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178, 497, 897 
The remaining twenty-seven States and Territories have 3708,723,077. Of 
the entire amount, 2,653,165, the eleven Eastern States own over 75 
cent, the eleven Southern States less than 6 ga cent, anā the — 
twenty-seven States and Territories less than 2) per cent. 
By ređu these figures to amounts, the eleven Eastern States 


in the South must put up with 


Could any words paint in stronger colors the relative condi- 
tion of the different sections of the country than these figures. 
Who can doubt after reading these figures that the great want 
For the want ofa sufficient amount 
of circulation labor has been forced down almost to starvation 
wages, industries long established are 3 ready to 
die, and every kind of ente e has fled affrighted from our 
midst, and even hope, which in the beautiful imagery of Camp- 
bell could t her torch at nature’s funeral pile, can no longer 
trace her bright colors on our darkened skies. 

I hold it to be the duty of Congress not only to provide a na- 
tional currency, but to regulate the amount thereof, and enact 
such lawsin relation thereto as will protect the rights and foster 
the interest of all classes alike. e of the South need more 
money, and we want the Government to issue it to us as it does 
to national banks. We have no United States bonds to give as 
security, but we have what is better—land and cotton. Individ- 
ually I would prefer the money through the agency of the States, 
the method to be prescribed by their Legislatures; but I will not 
quibble about the manner if we can only get the = À 

Gold and silver combined represent but an insignificant 
of our commercial transactions, and when coupled with all of our 
paper money, still leaves 92 per cent of our business on a basis of 
credit to be transacted on long and short-time. 

We can not depend on gold and silver asa circulatingmedium 
on account of the inadequate supply. I would not retire either 
one, but I would have the Government issue paper money in 
sufficient quantities to do the business of the country and lend it 
to the people at a low rate of interest and without the interven- 
tion of national banks. They can give better security than the 
ee ee 

e howl about inflation and an irredeemable currency 
is silly in the extreme. The judgment and discretion of Gon- 
gress may bs relied upon to adjust the volume of money to the 
wants of the people and the prudent uirements of commerce, 
and as long as this rule of conduct is observed there can be no 
inflation, and when there is no inflation there is no necessity for 
redeemability of paper money in coin. 

John C. Calhoun said in 1837 that “a paper currency ought to 
rest on demand and supply simply, which regulate the v: of 
everything else.” 

Mr. oun proposed that the Government should issue paper 
money, and thatits value should not be controlled by redeema- 
bility in coin, but by o proper limitation of its qoet and its 
acceptance by the Government for all taxes and dues. Wher- 
~~ this great statesman led succeeding generations can safely 
ollow. 

Irredeemable paper currency,” “centralized er,” “ infla- 
tion,” “ unconstitutional,” and“ paternalism” hold a command ing 
position in the vocabulary of our large production of constitu- 
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tional lawyers, and whenever anyone proposes that our Govern- 
ment shall issue money and lend it to the people they fire off 
these words of learned tongi and thundering sound” with 
a rapidity surpasssd only by the Gatling gun with its latest im- 
provement. Governments are made for the benefit of the gov- 
erned, and the prosperity of the people ought to bs the supreme 
law. God grant that the time may soon come when the people 
will call our Republic blessed, and when its glory shall cover 
the earth, even as the waters cover the sea. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. POST. Mr. Speaker, it is related in Florentine history 
that when the Medici family were rapidly advancing toward su- 
preme authority, one of them seized on the vineyard of a poor 
neighbor called Cenni without right or conscience. Instead of 
entering upon a long and expensive lawsuit Cenni hastened to 
Florence, and thus addressed Francesco de Medici, the chief of 
the clan: 

Messer Francesco, I come before God and before you to beseech you for 
the love of Christ to save me from being robbed, if Iam not rdained to 
beso. One of your kinsmen wants to rob me of my ‘ineyard: which Imust 
consider as lost if you will not assist me. Now I say to you, Messer Fran- 
cesco, that if he be predestined to have it, why let him have it; and I will tell 
you why. You, who have lived so long, must know that this world is gov- 
erned fits and passions; etimes we have the fit of smallpox; some- 
times of pestilence; sometimes a general blight of the harvest; sometimes 


a fit comes over the land which a twinkling kills many people; some- 


times the world is plagued with a fit ot never do: justice to anyone; and 


thus we have a fit of one thing and then of another; wherefore, to come back 

to the question, I say that against such inevitable occurrences there is no 
tection. 

mein like manner what Iam come to beg your assistance for through the love 

of God is just this, thatif the fit of ta g vineyards is come on the earth 

why then let your kinsman take mine and God prosper him; for against these 
tations I neither can nor will attempt to struggle, but if this fit be not 

now come on the world then I humbly beseech you that my vineyard may be 


“My r ” answered Francesco, be assured that fit or no fit your 
vineyard shall not be taken from you,“ and Francesco sent orders to his kins- 
man who had already taken possession to restore the disputed property. 

Such,“ says the historian, ‘‘was Republican liberty, and no 
wonder the powerful citizens were en N attached to 
it, for they not only enjoyed their proper portion but appropri- 
ated that of others to their share.” 

If the fit“ of augmenting the opulence of the credit classes by 
contracting the currency to the gold limit and thereby increas- 
ing its purchasing power be come upon the world, it is vain to 
struggle t the inevitable. But if it be not preordained 
that American producers and debtors shall be distressed by a ris- 
ing. standard of value their appeal for justice and honest money 
should be heeded. Our Government is alone responsible for the 
recent widespread disturbance in metallic standards. The 
American people alone can correct it. 

This contest between the wealth-absorbing classes and the 
wealth-producing classes must be decided in America, not merely 
for our own people, but for the whole world. No other nation is 
pin ppod for such a struggle; no other nation can contribute 
much to the cause of justice or long resist its triumph here. If 
the prod classes succeed in their demand for a currency, 
re gente | with the increase of population and business to the 
full extent of the precious metals mined, it will tend to equalize 
the distribution of wealth and renew prosperity for all classes; 
if they fail, the ultimate effect will be to injure all classes. 

Those who dedicate themselves to the accumulation of corporate 
and fundholding capital in this country ought not to be less at- 
tached to“ Republican liberty“ than were the powerful citizens 
of Florence, for they too not only onjoy. snott roper portion, but 
appropriate that of others to their share. e great army of 
producers create their wealth and patriotism enforces justice and 
order for the protection of their accumulations as well as for do- 
mestic tranquility. In this Republic the influence of opulence 
and the vast machinery controlled by it ought to be devoted to 
the cause of equity, for the privileges of the few depend upon 
the justice of the many. 

— Salus populi, lex suprema. 

Not only is the welfare of the people the supreme law, but its 
promotion is the highest wisdom. 

GOLD LOGIC LEADS TO FIAT MONEY. 

When the foundations of this Government were laid, its mone- 

system was discussed by Hamilton and Jefferson and care- 
fully considered by the patriots of that age, not from the mean 
standpoint of capitalists seeking their own profit, but from the 
standpoint of statesmen seeking justice for all men, and without 
a dissenting voice bimetallism was adopted. 

This was in accordance with the spirit of the Constitution 
which prohibited States from making “anything but gold and 
silver coin a tender in payments of debts.” It was in accord- 
ance with Hamilton's report when he said: To annul the use 
of either of the metals as money is to abridge the quantity of the 
circulating medium.” 

The open market of the world” theory applied to the coinage 
of silver must equally apply to gold. Those who cut loose from 


legislative metallic standards blaze the way for fiat money. 
That earnest and able advocate of gold, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. HARTER], when charged with a frantic and unusual attempt 
to discredit silver, pro on this floor to give free coinage to 
both silver and gold and take from all such coins legal-tender qual- 
ity, and said: “That is the kind of honest money the country 
ought to have.” 

Starting with his commercial maxim as to one of the precious 
metals, it was impossible for him to logically defend a legislative 
value for an ounce of gold any easier than he could for an ounce 
of silver. Extremes met, and the logic of the gold-standard ad- 
vocate compelled him either to be without legal-tender money 
or to adopt a fiat paper legal tender alone. 

HONEST MONEY. 

That the money issued by the United States, whether paper or 
coin, should be honest money;” that every dollar made a full 
legal tender by governmental authority should be as good and 
no better than any other dollar; that the money of the wage- 
earner and producer should be as good as that of the broker and 
capitalist, are propositions which require no ar; ent. 

hat the full legal-tender coins of the United States, not bein 
promis to pay, not being redeemable in any other money, shoul 

honest“ dollars, is a self-evident proposition. The sil- 
ver dollars melted in the burning cottage of the wage-earner 
should be just as freely recoined for him as would the gold dol- 
lars melted in the burning mansion of the capitalist. 

Will any one who believes in“ honest” dollars deny this prop- 
osition? To boldly declare in favor of honest money ” is to af- 
firm a doctrine to which every one subscribes, but it does not solve 
the coinage question. It does not so much as touch it. It ob- 
secures rather than throws light on the controversy. 

I am in favor of honest money,” the honest money recognized 
by the Constitution, the honest money of our forefathers and of 
the whole world. Those who want to increase the purchasing 
power of one precious metal by closing the mints to the other; 
those who want to make gold the sole unit of value throughout 
the world which has hitherto used both gold and silver; those 
who pro to make gold do the work as money for which here- 
tofore both metals have been scarcely sufficient; can not want it 
because itis ‘‘ honest money.” No such intention was announced 
in 1873 and 1874, when by artful legislation silver was denied all 
recognition as a money metal. There was nota word uttered 
on the part of the single gold standard men engaged in that 
curious legislative transaction to indicate that the United States 
coinage laws then in force did not give the people honest 
money.” A 

EFFECTS OF CURRENCY FLUCTUATIONS. 

The fluctuations of the currency, when used as a mere medium 
of exchange or measure of value in the daily transactions of 
trade, may be of little moment since the pricə of everything 
bought and sold is sure to keep pace with such fluctuations; but 
when money is used as a standard of deferred paymente, then it be- 
comes of transcendent importance that it should be an honest 
standard. If this standard depreciates it is unjust to the credi- 
tor; if on the other hand it appreciates it defrauds the debtor, 
reduc2s the price of what he makes or raises, curtails his abil- 
ity to pay, compels him to give more labor, more of his products 
for interest and principal than was promised when the contract 
was made. : 

A depreciating standard for deferred payments diminishes the 
profits of the capitalists. An appreciating standard for deferred 
payments gives the creditor a profit not agreed upon in the con- 
tract, and to which he has no claim in equity. 5 
standard is a temporary evil curtailing creditors’ profits during 
the short life of a loan. An e standard is to be 
dreaded by all classes and occupations without exception, even 
by the money-lenders, to whom it gives only a temporary ad- 
vantage. Itnot only unjustly adds to the burdens of a debt, but 
destroys the equity of the contract by increasing the value of the 
loan itself. It means ruin to debtors, and with ruined debtors 
comes disasters to creditors. The same rising standard which 
prevented the debtor from paying, at the same time depreciates 
property and destroys the value of the security. 

To this alone Allison ascribes the fall of the Roman Empire. 
The increas? of riches concentrated in the hands of the few by 
means of the contraction of the currency ‘‘ produced that constant 
decay of agriculture and rural population and increase in the 
weight of debt and taxes to which all contemporary annalists 
ascribe the ruin of the Empire.” Gentlemen who wast: our time 
and exhaũst the patience of the country in discourses on the pro- 
tective tariff, ascribing to it 8 depression and increas- 
ing mortgages. should read history. 

THE FUTURE METALLIC MONEY. - 

Mr. Speaker, what shall be the future metallic unit of value 
in the United States? Let the dead e bury its dead.“ We 
have only to provide for the future. e errors of the past we 
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can not correct. If injustice has siresdyi hoan accomplished by 


operation of law we can not remedy it, but we can and it is our 
duty to provide for the future an honest unit of value in the United 
8 N 

The money policy of other nations is no affair of ours. If Great 
Britain, a world’s creditor to the extent of thousands of millions 
of dollars, profits by money which constantly rises in value; if 
her money aristocracy, to whom alone the profit goes, can con- 
tinue to rule her financial policy, then must Bri industrial 
classes continue to suffer with England’s debtors. But it is not 
the duty of America to aid or encourage British royalty in bind- 
ing chains about unwilling subjects and foreign debtors. If the 
United States will but declare its independence and cease to be 
the servile imitator, the ally, and supporter of aristocratic Eng- 
land, industrial England will take courage and free herself. 

THE REAL ISSUE. 


The contention with reference to coinage is between the bi- 
metallists on the one side and the monometallists on the other. 
Bimetallism is the theory that the industrial welfare of the race 
would be promoted by the concurrent use of both gold and silver 
at some fixed relative value in the legal currency of a nation. 
Monometallism is the theory that there should be but a single 
metallic standard, and its devotees in this country generally ad- 
vocate gold. The question is, whether the United States shall 
by 1. tive enactment ee maze silver and gold at some fixed 
relative value as money metals, as it always did prior to 1873, or 
whether it shall repudiate silver as a money metal to be coined 
in its own right, and adhere to the single gold standard. 

These two propositions state the precise issue and cover the 
whole question. So far as the principle is concerned there can 
be no middle gronna, It is impossible to be in favor of both 
propósitions. one declares for the concurrent use of silver 
and gold at some fixed relative value, he repudiates the single 
gold standard, he is in favor of the double standard, he is a bi- 
metallist. If,on the other hand he opposes the recognition by 
law of both metals at some fixed relative value for coinage pur- 
poses; if he opposes granting to silver the same mint privileges 
which are granted to gold, then he favors the single gold stand- 
ard, he is a monometallist. The test is simple; the banners are 
plainly inscribed, and everyone who takes part in the contest 
must enroll himself either for the double standard or for the 
single standard; he must be a bimetallist or a monometallist 

THE GOLD SCHEME. 

That the aristocracy which rules England should adopt the 
gold standard for its own advantage is not unnatural, and, besides, 
theirs is a gold, not a silver, producing empire. But why 
should other nations follow England’s example and invite the 
disastrous results tersely stated to the French Institute by M. 
Wolowski in 1868, when he said: 

The suppression of silver would bring on a veritable revolution. Gold 
would augment in value with a rapid and constant progress, which would 
break the faith of contracts and vate the situation of all debtors. 
SPS Bo ness one metal, gold, to the exclusion of the other is not merely 
sect Sea mae ates Seite acute T 
3 one of these metals in the monetary service, they double the demand 

‘or the other to the ruin of all debtors. 

When these words were spoken probably few of the financiers of 
America had ever dreamed of such a scheme. Unlike Hamilton 
and the statesmen of his period, the financiers who meddled in- 
the legislation and influenced the policy of our Government after 
our civil war were men who had never given monetary science 
impartial and disinterested study. When the American civil 
war called to the field vast armies of men who estecmed honor 
more than gold, business became profitable, and peddlers, con- 
tractors, ulators in cotton, produce, and gold, and negotia- 
tors of bonds suddenly became millionaires. These men who had 
become great, not by caring for the nation’s welfare, but by 
watching their own interest, assumed to be the dictators of the 
financial policy of the Government. 

The Secretary of the 5 was called upon as though he 
were their agent; if in their wild speculations at the money cen- 
ters they overreached themselves, the Government must ease 
the money market; if the bulls in gold put up the premium and 
squeezed the bears on Black Friday, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury was invoked; and when the credit of the nation, established 
and secured by the valor of Union soldiers, required no further 
strengthening, then a new and favorable contract was demanded 
and secured for bonds already issued. 

To those who had experienced the delights of creating indi- 
vidual fortunes by trading on the necessities of a government in 
the throes of civil war, and who had afterwards seized upon fran- 
chises State and national; who had built railroads upon bonds sold 
in Europe at half their face value, and wrecked railroads to di- 
vest bondholders of their legal claims—to such financiers M. 
Wolowski's warning to mankind must have come as areyelation. 
Their syndicates had combined a few capitalists. Here was a 


grand scheme to combine all capitalists to ‘‘break the faith of all 
contracts cnd aggravate the situation of all debtors.” 
A POLICY LEADING TO BANEFUL RESULTS. 

The legislation of 1873 Accomplished this result. The Secre- 
tary of the and the Congress whose aid was essential 
ay outthe scheme had no idea of its object. The distin- 
guished chairman of the Senate Committee on Finance[Mr.SHER- 
MAN] has stated in the Senate that 

On the25th af April, 1870, when the bill was sent to us by the Secretary of 
the Treasury, the silver dollar was worth $1.0312 in gold in the markets of 
the world. was before Germany had sold her silver and adopted the 
gold standard, before the slightest sign of the derreciationofsilver. Could 
We so far foresee the future? 

What, then, becomes of the statement so frequently reiterated 
by the advocates of a single gold standard that the United 5 
followed the example of Germany? Could we foresee the fu- 
ture?“ It did not require the gift of divination to foresee that if 
silver were stricken out of the world’s currency and the world’s 
business transacted in gold alone the increased demand for that 
metal would increase its price; that its value as compared with 
all other commodities would be enhanced, and that thereby gold 
would be made what is called a better,“ that is, a ‘‘ dearer,” 
money. Every writer who has touched upon this feature of 
political economy has predicted the baneful effects of such a 
policy. In 1843 Leon Fauchet said: 

af r Mei Pad st at the — a ee 8 the 

rice o * § 
Europo SOSE TATIANE resu a Government can 9 . — 
gal tender shall be only gold in place of silver, for that would be to decree a 
revolution leading to unknown results. 

Is it unreasonable, however, to suppose that financiers with 
wits sharpened by interest were able toforesee in M. Wolowski’s 
declaration an opportunity of profit for themselves? If by ‘‘ the 
suppression of silver,” gold would augment with a rapid and 
constant progress, which would break the faith of all contracts 
and aggravate the situation of all debtors,” might it not have 
oceurred to some one that this would also benefit creditors? If 
the purpose was not to increase the price of gold and credits, 
what was the object of demonetizing silver? Can anyone assign 
any other reason for this stealthy legislation? 

It was an act of legislation which added to the burdens of mil- 
lions of toilers and debtors, which violated the equity of every 
contract, which carried consternation and d to many a pros- 
perous household. The Pandora box from which spread all this 
evil was section 16 of the coinage act of 1873. Whether that sec- 
tion was ever read in either House of Congress has been dis- 
puted, but all admit that it was adopted as No. 6” of a confer- 
ence report; that ‘‘it was never mentioned or spoken of” in the 
discussion of the bill, and that the Revised Statutes, approved 
June 22, 1874, reported to both Houses of Congress as a perfect 
reflex of existing statutes and adopted as law then existing, were 
so reported by mistake or fraud, and adopted by a Congress and 
approved by a President ignorant of the fact that those statutes 
a takon from the sitver dollars already coined their legal-ten- 

er quality. 

Mr. Speaker, the principle upon which this famous No. 6” 
was based has been repudiated by both the great parties and de- 
nounced by almost every other There never has been 
such professed unanimity of opinion on any public question as on 
the desire to use and restore silver to its Blaas as a money metal, 
The national party which should emblazon on its banner, The 
single gold standard, now and forever,” would find no followers 
except among those whose greed had absorbed their senses. 

MONEY A PUBLIC INSTITUTION, 

In aspeech delivered in this House on May 7, 1890, I consid- 
ered money as a public institution which should be made a pub- 
lic benefactor, and contended that as a mere private on 
the nation had no more interest in money than in any other 
kind of property. I shall not again review the entire coinage 

testion, but propose to examine the “cost of production” and 
the price of silver,” those two principal objections urged against 
restoration of a constitutional coinage system. 

COST OF PRODUCTION, 

It has been asserted on this floor that the cost of producing 
371} grains of pure silver is 41 cents. That is to say, that from 
a certain mine silver enough for $1 has been taken out at a labor 
cost of 41 cents. It can be just as safely asserted that for every 
mine of that class there are one hundred which have cost in labor 
alone ten times the coinage value of the silver taken out. Oh! 
But those were unproductive mines.” True, but if we had no 
unproductive mines we would have no productive ones. When 
science is able to point to the earth and authoritatively say, 
bore down into that solid rock one mile and you will find silver 
or gold which can be mined at half its coinage value, then you 
may apply to the precious metals the cost of production argu- 
ment as you do to the manufacture of cloth or machines. 


` 
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The value of the precious metals has always exceeded the cost 
of production. Alexander Del Mar, formerly Director of the 
Bureau of Statistics of the United States, in History of the 
Precious Metals (page 266), shows that even from the rich Com- 
stock lode, taking the productive and unproductive mines to- 

er, the cost of the precious metals produced had been five 
es their coinage value. It has been as much in all ages and 
throughout the world. 

If the cost of production measures the value, then a pound of 

d has no more value thana pound of silver. It has been stated 

t $80,000 worth of gold was taken from a pocket by two men 
in one afternoon. It was found by accident, and its total cost of 
production might be called one day’s labor for one man. 

Those who pretend that the price of the precious metals is 
regulated by the cost of their production forget that the supply 
can not be increased at will. e production of other commodi- 
ties is the result of calculation; the production of the precious 
metals, the result of chance. Years may be devoted to unavail- 
ing search; millions of dollars may be expended for labor in drill- 

unproductive holes; and yet, buoyed up e the unprofit- 
able industry goes on. Like war, itis a iness carried on for 
the benefit of civilization, for the benefit of mankind, and many 
are sacrificed who engage in it, while but few receive any great 
reward. 

Unlike most other products,it is beyond the control of man; 
trebling the price would not materially affect the output; calcu- 
lation, enterprise, and capital could not insure an increase of 10 

cent in the world’s supply of silver. The 3 supply 

been secured at the cost of millions of years of servile labor 
and hundreds of thousands of human lives. The cost of the pro- 
duction of the world’s supply of the precious metals can be esti- 
mated 8 on human suffering and slavery, on 
the labor of conquered nations, on the blood, sacrifices, misery, 
and lives of perished races. [Applause.] 

PRICE OF SILVER. = 

The gold monometallists say that in 1873 the silver dollar would 
not circulate, that it was worth 3 per cent more than the gold 
dollar, and that therefore silver was properly denied mint privi- 
leges as a money metal. They also say that the silver d is 
now less than the gold dollar, and that therefore it ought 
not to be restored to mint privileges. 

That these positions are inconsistent and illogical from an 
but a single gold standard t of view is perhaps 3 f 

. for if the American people ve that the restoration of silver 
as constitutional money will give us a dishonest dollar, silver 
will not be restored. But if the American people become con- 
vinced that in abandoning silver as a money metal our country 
is injured for the benefit of England, if they learn that the bur- 
den of debt and taxes is increased without pronk to any except 
the credit classes, the action of 1873 will reversed without 
waiting the consent of England. 

Between Europe and America there is and must ever be a direct 
collision of interest in to silver, the inevitable collision 
between consumerand producer. The British Empire produces 
more gold than the United States, but very little silver. She 
needs silver for her Asiatic trade. Her colonies extend over 
7,600,000 square miles with 275,000,000 subjects, all of whom must 
be supp by the mother e, with silver to carry on their 
commercial tranactions. Na y she wants to secure the most 
silver for the least gold. 

The United States furnished more than half the world’s annual 
supply of silver. England coveted it, but so long as the mints of 
the United States were open to the free coinage of both the pre- 
cious metals, silver could not be obtained at less than its coinage 
value of $1. per ounce. If England could induce the United 
States 1 demonetize silver, the American miner could do noth- 

ing with his bullion except to sell it to Europe at such price as. 

the London bullion-dealers might dictate. Would American 
statesmen be guilty of such stupendous folly? The legislation of 

1873 and 1874 answers the question and j es the English sneer 

of Mr. Daniel Watney, testifying before the Royal Commission, 
when he said: 
. of the fo 
Ican not bag nal that everybody is wise. Just think oug of ate 


U: States W. they were a debtor nation in adop: a gO 
They know n about currency matters; they did not know that it was 
going to increase their debt enormously, 


ENGLAND PLUCKS THE AMERICAN GOOSE, 
England buys American silver for British India at from 32 to 
88 cents for the rupee. Her mints coin it at the rate of 80.4737, 
or nearly 48 cents for the rupee. The amount coined in the fis- 
cal year 1891 was $62,355,376. In the last six years $259,054,232 
have been coined into rupees for use in Bri India alone, not 
including other colonies. All the silver which the British Em- 
Ee can secure at the depreciated commercial rate is immedia- 
y transferred into money at the coinage rate into what Ameri- 
can gold moralists please to call dishonest coins. 


Are men serious when they suggest that England will volun- 
tarily give up the American goose and join a monetary 
for 8 opening their mints to silver, either 

at our ratio of 16 to Í of gold, or the European ratio of 154 tol, 
when her mints in India are wide open, transforming hundreds 


of m of American silver into money at 15 to 1? 

Since civilization began explorers miners of the precious 
metals have been public benefactors, furnishing a na money 
to ind. Governments have received these metals and fash- 


ioned them intocoins at somewhat different ratios, but each gov- 
ernment at a fixed value per ounce. The idea of seizing a fortu- 
nateexplorer, and making him give up his bullion on an estimated 
cost of production,” less than one-third of the real cost, was 
never dreamed of by a pm Poem government until 1873. 

land, having no silver, and being compelled to obtain it or aban- 
don her profitable Asiatic trade, pretended that silver was not a 
money metal, but that it was a commodity to be bought and sold 
byagold standard. A sufficient reason for this pretense was tha 
the principal silver mines were discovered west of the Atlantic 
and not in British territory. 

In 1873, no one knows how or why, but clearly at the instiga- 
tion of the devil, the United States turned genet its own prod- 
uct and against its own citizensand said to them: As you refuse 
to have your silver coined at an equivalent of $1.29} in gold, but 
take it where its gold value is $1.33 and 3 ounce, we 
will no l r recognize silver as a money metal, we will join 
England in depressing the product for England's benefit. ~ 

Our people soon found that with the depreciation of silver all 
farm products fell in price, measured by the gold standard, and 
clamored for its restoration. Entrenched behind the law, our 
credit classes, who saw an imaginary profit in the relative rise in 
gold, resisted this popular demand. 

THE TRIUMVIRATE OF EXTORTIONERS. 

The compromise of 1878 compelled the coinage of $2,000,000 
each month, but did not restore the bimetallic principle. Since 
that time a trio of governmental extortioners have 
enterprising American miners on three different scales of knav- 
ery. When the silver miner appeared with the precious metal 
ready for coinage, he was told that the Government uses the 
metal at a fixed statutory value, but would not give him that 
eee it would give him what the London bullion broker directed. 

he bullion brokers met in solemn council and decided that 92 
cents per ounce was the real Simon Pure market value. The 
miner remonstrated. He told them that the principal use of 
silver was for government coi , and no government on the 
face of the earth fixed the value ofsilver at less than 59d. (about 
129 cents), and some fix it at 62d. (about 136 cents). His resist- 
ance was in vain. 

What could he gainst the shock from hell? 

John Bull is an old hand at this sort of business. The pound 
sterling was originally a pound of silver, but it has gone through 
various forms of royal change and debasement, sometimes rob- 
bing British subjects, but latterly robbing others for the benefit 
of the British aristocracy. Brother Jonathan, of mixed Puritan 
and Cavalier stock, ought to be free from royal rascalities and 
without a taint of hereditary dishonor. ‘To rob the r be- 
cause he is poor,” to plan a mean advantage by which labor or 
p rty can be secured at a reduced rate, was no part of his 
early training. He had misgivings as to the respectability and 
honesty of making asudden and mya erns e. which some- 
body must suffer loss. But the mercantile spirit of the age, 
which sees wrong only in robbing the rich, regards squeezing 
the seller as a legitimate means of profit, and those who have 
floated themselves into collossal fortunes mistook the coinage of 
silver at more than it cost for J. Fee Se 

Thusencouraged, Brother Jonathan took share of the pure 
silver at 92 cents an ounce, as fixed by John Bull’s agents, divided 
it into 3711 grains, which cost him 71 cents, coined it, and paid it 
out for 81. Royal Europe smiled a contemptuous approval of re- 
publican simplicity and divided her share of the silver into 359.91 

rains as equa to$1. John Bull eagerly seized his share and in 

ritish India coins 348.3 grains as the equivalent of $1. 


In these transactions the triumvirate of governmental extor- 
tioners, aided by the bullion brokers, claim profit on each 371} 
grains of silver bought, as follows: 


BROTHER JONATHAN THE ONLY VICTIM. 
From whom does this profitcome? Not from the people who 
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in India is a blessed increase of the 


receive the coin. The rupee isa 
currency to a people advancing in civil it is worth its 
pages, value. Every coin issue in Europe, whether franc, florin, 
or le, is worth its coinage value. The American dollar is 
worth its coinage value, not use we have a stock of gold, for 
that is, or ought to be, fully represented by gold certificates in 
circulation; the coined silver would be worth its coinage value 
if all the gold in the country were in private vaults, or ifit had 
been sent abroad, because the silver dollar is a United States 
legal-tender coin, not a promise to pay in other money. p 
these coinage transactions the national wealth of the Brit- 
ish Em ire was increased; the national wealth of Europe was in- 
creased; two of the governmental extortioners realized actual 
profit. The national wealth of the United States was not in- 
creased a single farthing. Why? Because all that our Govern- 
ment appeared to gain our own citizenslost. The national wealth 
includes the property of all the citizens, and the Government 
took what belonged to some citizens and deposited it to its own 
credit. By this policy the nation gained nothing. The excess 
of exports over imports of silver since 1873 has been $235,076,737, 
and this amount was sold abroad below its coinage value, the 
prons oing to swell the gains of the foreign partners in this un- 
ce. 

e loss in these coinage transactions fell exclusively u: 
silver-mining countries, mainly upon the American 5 
The profit was almost entirely added to the national wealth of 
England. Brother Jonathan joined in meanly despoiling our 
sister republics and our own citizens without sharing any of the 

under. 

Rees anyone suppose that England will enter into monetary 

ment and give up her profits in silver? Her industrial 
aes may force her from the gold standard, not because we ask 
it, but because it is their own salvation. The aristocracy which 
rules England will not allow Great Britain to be drawn from its 
vantage ground as a gold-producing and creditor nation by child- 
like negotiation. 

England's Royal Commission, after years of investigation, and 
after it had been proved by expert witnesses that the price of 
the world’s commodities corresponded more nearly with silver 
than with gold, and that all the products of the earth maintained 
a certain relative value to silver except the single product gold, 
which had risen from 40 to 50 per cent, in its final report justi- 
fied the English capitalistic policy in these words: 

Boe sepa ee a en eects 

ie 0 an e 
— — that is io aay, the 2 ution of the purchasing power 
of gold, would be to our disadvantage. 

The debts of e ae were payable in gold, but that was not 
enough; she aimed to prevent a rise in the “ price of commodi- 
ties generally,” and especially in cotton and food products. 

Sir Robert N. Fowler, banker, member of Parliament, and ex- 
,ord mayor, in discussing English monetary interests, said: 

The effect of the depreciation of silver must finally be the ruin of the cot- 
of America and 


ton and wheat industries be the development of India as the 
chief cotton and wheat exporter in the world. 


Mr. Moreton Frewen, of London, in his work, The Economic 


n 


Crisis, says: 
It may, indeed, be affirmed, without fear of contradiction, that tion 
1 first by Lord Li 


certain in this 
country, and again by Sir Robert Peel at the instigation of Mr. Jones Loyd 
and eee wealthy bankers, which was 5 recently by simultane- 
ous antisilver legislation in Berlin and Washington at the instance of the 
great financial houses, this legislation has about doubled the burden of all 
national debts by an artificial enhancement of the value of money. 

The fall of all prices induced by this cause has been on such a scale that 
while in twenty years the national debt of the United States quoted in dollars 
has been reduced by nearly two-thirds, yet the value of the remaining one- 
third, measured in wheat, in bar iron, or bales of cotton, is considerably 
greater—is a greater demand draft on the labor and industry of the nation 
than was the whole debt at the time it was contracted. The 3 of 
the burdens of taxation induced by this so-called “apprecia of ren — 


down prices to the confusion of every existing contract. 
or classes of middie men, bankers have been by far the most successful 
in intercepting and 8 produced weal! 
While the modern system of banking and credit may be said to be even yet 
in its infancy, that portion of the assets of the community which is to-day in 
the strong boxes of the bankers, would, if declared, be an asto reye- 
lation of the recent profits of this cular business; and not only the 
business itself become a most profitable monopoly, but its interests, ina very 
few hanan, are diametrically opposed to the general interests of themajority. 
By le on intended to con! t the currency and force down all prices, 
inclu wages, the price paid for labor, the money owner has been able to 
increase the purchasing power of his sovereign or dollar by the direct dimi- 
nution of the price of every kind of property measured in money. 


FINANCIAL INDEPENDENCE, 

To propose a treaty with England, the purchaser of silver and 
the beneficiary of silver depreciation, by which American silver 
shall resume the relations from which it was driven in 1873 by 
the United States, the country of its production, seems ludicrous. 
When the United States dropped silver as a money metal enti- 


tled equally with gold to free coinage, did it.ask permission of 


Europe? Did those who engineered that legislation then pro- 
pose an international agreement? 

If ever a nation was in a position to declare its independence 
in finance that nation is the United States. The balance of trade 
is, and with silver remonetization must continue to be, in our 
favor. We produce our silver and our gold. The industrial 
classes everywhere look to the United States as their champion. 
If the gold heresy is ever crushed it will be by this Republic, 
which is the absolute master of the situation. [Applause.]| The 
people who use the silver standard alone or both sive and gold 
number 1,400,000,000. Countries afflicted by the gold delusion 
do not have a population of 150,000, 000. The money of the world 
is not gold, but has ever been silver and gold, and the great Re- 
publig should declare for this money of the people and not alone 
or the money of the millionaire. 

PATRIOTS ON GUARD. 

The legislative blunder of 1873 has cost the farmers, the indus- 
trial and productive classes of the United States, a sum com 
to which the cost of the civil war is insignificant. It has notall 
been deducted from our national wealth, for a large part has 
gone to swell the fabulous accumulations of the fund-holding 
class. If, as is alleged, twenty-five thousand now own 
more than one-half of our national wealth, the losses of our pro- 
ducers have not all gone abroad. Is there not enough patriotism 
left in this powerful interest to prevent further foreign robbery? 

A representative of this class, a brilliant and enthusiastic sup- 

rter of the gold standard, a member of the Cobden Club, Lon- 

on, and a member of this House who advocates not only the 
British revenue but also the British monetary system, recently 
sent to the posts of the Grand Army of the Republic a circular 
full of incredible prophecies and unproved statements with a 
view of seducing the veteran soldiers from their patriotic adhe- 
rence to the honor and interest of this country, and of securi 
their ry wis to a policy which not only concentrates the weal 
created y industrious millions in the coffers of corporationsand 
bankers, but also robs America for the benefit of England. 

The veterans of the Union may be poor and suffering, but they 
have never been accustomed to cringe to millionaires or accept 
their leadership. The veterans know that they have been de- 
frauded and who caused it to be done. They know that when 
they were enrolled in the military service they were promised to 
be paid“ in coin, or Treasury notes as good aps path his prom- 
ise has never been fulfilled; while the bondholders, after the vet- 
eran had with blood and suffering made the bonds good, de- 
menad and secured a new contract making the bonds payable 

coin. 

The veterans know that estimating their wages at the average 
pa received by able-bodied men during the war and deducting 

rom it all the money received by them from the Government, 
there would have been a money balance due them as great as the 
amount loaned by the bondholders, and for this balance the vet- 
erans have neither asked nor received anything, while the bond- 
holders in principal and interest have been paid $5,000,000,000. 
The veterans know that those who laid the foundations of their 
fortunes while the soldiers were fighting the country’s battles 
have since controlled the nation’s financial policy and demone- 
tized silver. They know that every farmers’ and industrial or- 
ganization which favors silver remonetization and an increase 
of the currency also favors justice to the soldiers. } 

The veterans know thatthecircular which represented the poor 
pensioner as a capitalist is a hollow mockery. The veterans 

now their interests are not identified with the American or 
British aristocracy of wealth, but that itis identified with the in- 
dustrial and producing interests of the United States and with 


the general prosperity of the country. The veterans may be 


misled by reckless circulars, but there is not one among them 
that would not sooner face starvation and throw his pension into 
the public coffers for the defense of the country, as he threw his 
life into the deadly struggle thirty years ago, rather than will- 
fully connive at, encourage, or support a policy which enables 
England to rob America; which assists the capitalistic classin un- 
justly absorbing the pronte of industry; and which, if continued, 
will precipitate a social upheaval throughout the land for which 
they bled. 
A DISHONEST DOLLAR. 

If we repudiate the dictation of bullion brokers and receive 
American silver direct from the miners at its coinage value, it 
can not make a ‘‘ dishonest” dollar any more than robbing the 
miner to get the bullion can make an honest one. An interna- 


tional agreement will not change the character for honesty of a - 


legal-tender coin. If the American silver dollar is a dishonest 
coin, then every silver coin which England ever minted is from 
three to six pence more dishonest. If it ba true that the legis- 
lation consummated in 1873 and 1874 made dishonest” $4,000,000,- 
000, half the coinage of the world, it would be a fearful arraign- 
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ment of those who planned, executed, and defended that legisla- 
tion. They have enough to answer for; and if a quickening 
conscience prompts them to exaggerate their sins, why does it 
not lead them to repentance? 

The silver of the world already coined was beyond their im- 
pious reach; the depreciation they lament is in the annual out- 

ut of silver bullion which governments receive, coin, and use, 
Pat refuse to pay full value for. The dishonesty is not in the 
coin but in the method of procuring the bullion; but whether 
that bullion is wrung from the miner at a notoriously false un- 
dervaluation or taken from him by main strength on the high- 
way, whether the Gov_rnment secures the bullion by fraud or 
force, it can not affect the honesty or the value of the coin. 


PROGRESS DEMANDS A DOUBLE STANDARD, 


Monometallists say that the double standard is useless, or that 
it is impossible, because the precious metals change in value. 
They say that when one metal becomes cheaper it is used, while 
the other goes to a premium, and is not used in circulation. 

A man progresses with two legs, but in progress. uses one 
atatime. While one is in use doing all the work, the other is 
at a premium—up in the air—ready, however, to come to the 
rescue of itsovertaxed mate. [Laughter and applause.) When 
the man reaches a vantage ground requiring no further exertion, 
when he is in a position to compel all menand things to come to 
him, he may stand on one leg, though he would stand more 
steadily on two. 

A nation progresses with the double standard. If both metals 
are not at the same time, both are ready for use. Throw 
the burden of the entire circulation on either standard—use one 
alone—and its value in popular estimation will rapidly increase 
and soon equal the other, thus bringing that into use. 

France and the United States recently demonstrated not only 
that a nation can stand more steadily supported by accumula- 
tions of legal-tender silver and gold, but that when rich mono- 
metallic nations tremble with threatened panic and bankruptcy 
the bimetallic nations can give them support. In the recent 
frantic efforts of England to secure bullion, she borrowed mil- 
lions from France, to be returned in ashort time, England paying 
the expense of tri rtation both ways. England carried gol 
from ee by offering a premium when she knew it must 
soon be returned. 


HOW TO RESTORE THE BIMETALLIC SYSTEM 


The bimetallic system ought.to be restored. The bill reported 
to this House and now under consideration is open to serious ob- 
jections. 

First. It proposes to reach the 15+ to 1 ratio between gold and 
silver by destroying the standard silver dollar. The dollar of 
3712 grains of pure silver was the unit of value from the inaugu- 
ration of Was m until 1873, as was also the Spanish silver 
dollar equally with the American dollar. 

The gold dollar has been changed before, and to reach the 
8510 of 15+ tol the change should not be made in the silver 
dollar. 

Second. The bill destroys the bimetallic system by providing 
for theredemption of the notes in coin,“ which the report of the 
committee explains to mean either gold or silver, at the option of 
the Government. No Secretary of the Treasury, no officer of 
the Government, no single individual, ought to control the metal- 


lic currency of a great nation. For a note issued on a deposit of 
old bullion the holder ought to have a right to deman ld; 
lor a note issued on a deposit of silver bullion he ought to have 


aright to demand silver. This is the true bimetallic principle, 
the full nition of each metal as a money metal. 

Third. This bill is not likely to become a law, because it does 

the popular objection that the silver of the world will be 
dum ” into the United States and gold withdrawn. 

This impression, however unfounded, is widespread and deep- 
rooted. Byconfining the mint privileges to silver the product of 
the mines of the United States this objection would be met and 
the chief argument presented on behalf of the business interests 
of the country against the coinageof silver would have no force. 
Such a bill, passed by this House, would. become a law. Mr. 
Lincoln said: “It is easier to do a thing when you can than when 

50 can't.“ I commend this homely wisdom to my bimetallic 
riends. z 
To perfect the bill so that I could vote for it I had intended to 
offer amendments to obviate the objections just stated. The 
eee precludes the offering of amendments, 
or the members of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures have monopolized that right. I am opposed to any 
bill which 5 any change in the weight of the time- 
honored silver dollar. 
HASTEN SLOWLY. 


In the bills introduced by me in the last Congress as well as in 
thisI proposed the free coinage of silver the product of mines in 


the United Stotes. It is alleged that this would increase the 
proni of silver-mine owners. This objection, whether good or 

, applies a ees Sa an international agreement for the res- 
toration of silver. e law now fixes a legal value for an ounce 
of gold and increases the profits of the gold-miner, Including 
silver at a fixed ratio would merely divide that profit between 
the gold and silver miners which legislation now gives exclu- 
sively to the gold-miners. 

The silver law of 1890 was d with a view to increasing 
the circulation to the extent of the domestic silver product. It 
has increased the circulation and added to the prosperity of our 
3 The law uires the Government to secure annually 

000, 000 ounces of silver bullion. If it is bought at 90 cents an 
ounce our circulation is increased $48,600,000 annually. If the 
notes issued for this silver were issued for the full amount of its 
coinage value it would increase the circulation $69,816,600 an- 
nually. The coinage value of the product of the silver mines of 
the United States in 1890 was $70,404,645. 

Free coinage for the product of our mines would increase the 
currency $22,000,000 more than the present law increases it. It 
would put a stop to foreigners securing our silver at less than its 
coinage value; it would assert the bimetallic principle, and it 
would give notice to the world that whatever other nations might 
do with their silver, the United States would recognize its own 
silver as a money metal. [Applause.] 

The general discussion of the coinage question has aroused pub- 
lic attention, but has not yet concentrated popular sentiment on 
a particular method to be adopted. Many of those who at one 
time gave preference to a gold standard now concede that the 
double standard is essential to a healthy and stable regulation of 
the world’s commerce and exchanges, and that equal mint priv- 
ileges for silver and gold are necessary for the maintenance of 
the double standard. They desire, however, that bimetallism 
should have the support of international agreement. 

The way is now clear for union between those who favor the 
bimetallic principle on a platform declaring substantially— 

First. Silver and Fold have been universally recognized as 
money metals by civilized nations. 

Second. Nations should give both the precious metals equal 
mint privileges. 

Third. We demand that the United States give equal mint 
privileges to gold and silver the product of its own mines. 

Such a policy would be conservative and would not injure or 
alarm any business interest. Such a policy would. harmonize 
conflicting opinions on the coinage question. It would reco; 
the bimetallic principle in a manner conceded to be safe. It 
would protect the producers of the United States and promote 
the industrial and commercial welfare of mankind. It would be 
American, wise, and patriotic. [Applause.] 

Mr. HARRIES. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 27 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
journed until to-morrow at 12 o’clock noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committees of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. WILSON of Missouri, from the Committee on Pen- 


sions: 

A bill (H. R. 5019) for the relief of Amelia R. Webster. (Re- 
port No. 804.). 

A bill (H. R. 4832) granting a pension to Peter Donnelly for 
services in the Indian war. (Report No. 805.) 

A bill (H. R. 7123) granting an increase of pension to David 
Reed. (Report No. 806.) 
15 807 R. 3896) to pension Anthony M. Kennedy. (Report 
No. 807. 

A bill (H. R. 6108) to pension Mrs. Caroline A. Smith, widow 
of Philander Smith, of West Tisbury, Mass. (Report No. 808.) 

By Mr. COX of Tennessee, from the Committee on Claims: A 
bill a: R. 2126) for the relief of C. B. Bryan & Co. (Report No. 
809. 

By Mr. BOWERS, from the Committee on Claims: A bill (H. 
ss oe 3 a pension to Mrs. Mary E. Donaldson. (Report 

o. 811. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE, 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committee was discharged from 
55 7 consideration of the following bill; which was re- referred as 
follows: 

A resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of the city of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in favor of the building of a new vessel to take 
the place of the revenue cutter Andrew Johnson on Lake Mich- 
igan—the Committee on Naval Affairs discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced, severally read twice, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. MANSUR: A bill (H. R. 7451) relating to the district 
courts of Oklahoma Territory, and to provide for the election of 
judges pro 1 the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. TERRY: A bill (H. R. 7452) to provide for a building 
for the post-office at Morrillton, Ark. to the Committee on Pub- 
lie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. PARRETT: A bill (H. R. 7453) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an Ohio River commission for the improvement of 
said river from Pittsburg to Cairo—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

By Mr. DALZELL: A bill (H. R. 7454) authorizing and direct- 
ing the sale of certain property belonging to the United States 
situate in Pittsburg, Pa.—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

By Mr. ENOCHS: A bill (H. R. 7456) to punish corporations, 
partnerships, or individuals for vere or keeping in their 
possession or under their control the discharge or other papers 
pertaining to the mili record of soldiers and sailors of the 
war of the rebellion, the Mexican war, the war of 1812, orof the 
Revolutionary war—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 7490) to provide 
for the erection of a public building for the use and accommoda- 
tion of the post-office at Mammoth Hot pienes in the Yellow- 
8 Katona] Park—to the Committee on Pu lic Buildings and 

rounds. 

By Mr. ENOCHS: A joint resolution 3 authorizing 
and requiring the Public Printer to cause to be printed for dis- 
tribution to the public schools and school rooms the official map 
of the United States for 1892—to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois: A resolution instructing the 
Committee on the District of Columbia to inquire into the 
methods and with what dispatch the Metropolitan Railway Com- 
pany of Washington, D. C., is changing its motive power—to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. ATKINSON: A bill (H. R. 7457) granting an increase 
Sy pension to Frances A. T. Emmons—to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 7458) for the relief of the es- 
tate of Rev. Edward McMeans, deceased, of Jefferson County, 
Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BARWIG: A bill (H. R. 7459) to relieve John Dusel 
from the charge of desertion—to the Committee on Military Af- 


fairs. . 

py Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 7460) fọr the relief of Henry 
H. Burton, administrator—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas: A bill (H. R. 7461) for 
the relief of J. S. Siddall, of White County, Ark.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CATE: A bill (H. R. 7462) to rose, Bea the findings of 
the Court of Claims in the case of Frank Rhodes, of Phillips 
County, Ark.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7463) for the relief of J. M. Thomas—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 7464) for the relief of the as- 
signees or legal representatives of John Roach, deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 7465) to grant a pension to God- 
fried Felder, of Strawberry, Washington County, Kans.—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNPHY: A bill (H. R. 7466) to increase the pension 
of Winfield F. Works—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ENGLISH: A bill (H. R. 7467) granting a pension to 
Elizabeth Cahill—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 7468) for the relief of the heirs 
of Milly Yaga, deceased, of Muscogee, Ind. T.—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FORNEY: A bill (H. R. 7469) for the relief of Alexan- 
der Gibson, of Logan, Cullman County, Ala.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. HEARD: A bill (H. R. 7470) to carry out the findings 
of the Court of Claims in the case Jehu Robinson—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KEM: A bill (H. R. 7471) granting a pension to Isaac 
D. Gregg—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 7472) for the relief of the 
personal representatives of William R. Soutter, deceased—to the 
Committee on War Claims, 


By Mr. O’FERRALL: A bill (H. R. 7473) for the relief of the 
estate of Lemuel Beydler, of Shenandoah County, Va.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7474) for the relief of Samuel E. Long, of 
Roe ham County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri (by request): A bill (H. R. 7475) 
ranting a pension to Catharine Naumann—to the Committee on 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7476) for the 
relief of the estate of Mathew Brown, deceased, late of Shelby 
sonn Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PAYNTER (by request): A bill (H. R. 7477) for the re- 
lief of 3 J. Sexton—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON (by request): A bill (H. R. 7478) for 
the relief of John H. Crane, of the District of Columbia—to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SNODGRASS: A bill (H. R. 7479) for the relief of 
James M. Grubb—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STUMP: A bill (H. R. 7480) for the relief of Emily 
Taylor—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7481) for relief of David E. Haller, Com- 
pany D, Third Regiment Guard Mount Volunteers—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7482) for the relief of Samuel E. Gittings, 
administrator—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7483) for the relief of Araminta Kidder—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama (by request): A bill (H. R. 7484) 
granting a pension to Hetty A. Hasson—to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. : 

By Mr. BELKNAP: A bill (H. R. 7485) granting a pension to 
Ann M. Dresser, an army nurse—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CATE: A bill (H. R. 7486) for the relief of Dr, H. C. 
and J. H. Dunavant, of Osceola, Ark.—to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. GREENLEAF: A bill (H. R. 7487) for the relief of Maj. 
Gen. George S. Greene—to the Committee on Miia Affairs. 

By Mr. LEWIS: A bill (H. R. 7488) for the relief of the estate 
of William Robinson, deceased, late of Noxubee County, Miss.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 7489) granting a 
pension to Mrs. Sarah Russ—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under class 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 


py Mr. ANDREW: Petition of Ellen Maguire, as dependent 
mother of Thomas Maguire, late private in Sarapat „First 
Massachusetts Cavalry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. ATKINSON: Petition of Broad Top Grange, encourag- 
ing silk culture, to prevent ey in farm products, and to 
prevent the adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery.of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post. Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. ; 

By Mr. BEEMAN; Petition of Centerville Grange, No. 250, of 
Newton County, Miss., praying for legislation construing the 
forfeiture act on lands within the 40-mile boundaries between the 
terminal limits of the Northern Pacific Railroad—to the Com- 
mittee on the Pacific Railroads. 

Also, petition of Centerville Grange, enco ing silk culture 
and to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rüral 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BRANCH: Petition of a large number of citizens of 
Camden County, who represent the entire citizenship of the 
county, praying that Congress approiate $15,000 to restore to 
the use of the farmers, merchants, and others of the lower part 
of Camden County, N. C., thatestuary tothe Pasquotank River 
known as Potohonk,” by removing the bar that now closes its 
mouth and by dredging it out to the bridge—to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BRETZ: Petition of Hickory Grove Grange, encour- 
aging silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products and the 
5 of food and drugs to the Committee on Agricul- 

ure. 
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Also, petition of the same body, for a free delive 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- $ 

Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts discred- 
7 ied legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

rrency. 

8 of the same body, for a pure-lard law to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Jasper, Ind., protesting against 
the e of a bankruptcy bill—to the Committee on Banking’ 
and ncy. 

By Mr. BYRNS: Papers of Lewis D. Thurman, to accompany 
House bill 4933, for relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: Papers to accompany House bill 7415— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers in the claim of Charles H. Dollimun, with affidavit 
of Franklin J. Walker, and for pay and for a pension to accom- 
pany House bill 7412—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers to accompany House bill 7414,for the relief of 
William R. Hawkins—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CATE: Petition of ministers of Craighead County, 
Ark., for closing the World’s Fair on Sunday—to the Select 
Committee on the Columbian tion. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of Pleasant Valley Grange, to pro- 
hibit contracts discrediting legal-tender currency—to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. b 

By Mr. DE ARMOND (by request): Petition of James M. 
Mack, with 5 ocuments, for amendment of the 
records of the War Department concerning him as captain of 
Company F, Event Illinois Infantry, and for an honorable 
discharge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ENGLISH: Petition of citizens representing Calvary 
Methodist Church, East Orange, N. J., favoring the loan of 
$5,000,000, but under certain conditions—to the Select Commit- 
tee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. FITCH: Petition of business men of the cities of New 
York and Brooklyn, for the improvement of New York Harbor— 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GEARY: Petition of Glen Ellen and Santa Rosa Grange, 
to prevent gambling in farm products, and the adulteration of 
food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the same body, for free delivery of rural mails 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARTER: Petition of Butler Grange, encouraging 
silk culture, and to prevent gambling in farm products—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. ’ 0 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, z tition of the same body, for the free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, claimof Thornton Ralls,with affidavits of Jacob J. Walker 
and Kate Green, to accompany House bill 6931—to the Commit- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HEARD: Petition of Clear Creek Grange, encourag- 
ing silk çulture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and the 
adulteration of foods and drugs—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also, petition of the same body, to 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the 
and Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HA S of Ohio: Petition of Perkins Grange, Erie 
County, Ohio, asking for the passage of the option bill—to the 
Co ttee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois: Petition of Ezra Witter and 
30 other citizens of Nebraska, for the e of a law that shall 
impose a tax upon all transactions whereby parties contract or 
agree to sell and deliver at a future time any of the articles 
mentioned inthe Hatch and Washburn bills—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Galva Grange, No. 1591, of Illinois, urging 
upon Congress the importance to the farmers of the country of 
legislation for the encouragement of silk culture—to the Com- 

ttee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition by the same body, for the prompt passage of a 
law to prevent the adulteration of food and drugs, as demanded 

by the National Grange of the Patrons of Husbandry—to the 
Committee on iculture. 

Also, petition by the same body, for legislation extending the 
free delivery of mails to rural districts—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition by the same body, for the immediate passage of 


rohibit contracts dis- 
mmittee on Banking 


of rural. 


House bill 395, defining lard, and imposing tax thereon—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. yikes | 

Also, petition by the same body, that prompt action be taken 
to pass a law to prevent gambling in farm products, known as 
dealing in options—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Oscar Williams and 13 other business men of 


Orion, Henry County, III., praying Co ss not to enact House 
bill 2699 and Senate bill Vist , known asthe Hatch and Washburn 
bills—to the Committee on culture 


By Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa: Paper from the adjutant-gen- 
eral of Iowa, urging the of a bill promoting F. O. Ains- 
worth to the rank of colonel in the Army—to tlie Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
: sre) petition Ey = citizens ot 2 County, lowa, asking 
or the e of the antioption bill against gambli: in 
to the Committee on . * 8 
Commas ete. silk culture, to prevent 8 in farm products, 
and the adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee on 
j: Mr. HERMANN Petiti ig 

T. : Petitions of Biglow Spring Grange, en- 

Also: tition of the same body, for free delivery of rural mails— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, paon of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of farmers of Coos Coun 
the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills—to 
riculture. 

By Mr. HUFF: Petitions of 4,000 citizens of the Twenty-first 
Congressional district of Pennsylvania, relating to amendment 
of laws on immigration and naturalization—to the Select Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Greensburg (Pa.) United Racy hood ei Church, 
170 members, praying that the World's Fair be closed on Sunday 
and that no intoxicating liquors be sold on its grounds, and for 

urity art gallery—to the Select Committee on the Columbian 
Expos i 


on, 
, petitions of Mr. A. M. Stewart, chairman of Sabbath 
committee, of Indiana County, Pa., pra; for cl the 
World's Fair on Sunday in accordance with the law of and 
rights of man and precedence of our American history, as evi- 
denced by official action of the Ind Mechanicsburg, Hope- 
well, Jacksonville, Livermore, and Plumbville Methodist Episco- 
r churches, the Ebenezer, Clarksburg, Bethel, and Rayne Pres- 
terian churches, the Smicksburg and Trade City Lutheran 
churches, and the Crooked Creek, Shiloh, Pine Flat, and Am- 
brose Baptist churches, representing 2,184 citizens—to the Se- 
lect Committee on the Columbian Ex tion. 


Oregon, in favor of 
e Committee on Ag- 


Also, 
can Mechanics, and the citizens of Merwin, Westmoreland County, 
Pa., relative to the restriction of immigration—to the Select 
Committee on igration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizens of Indiana County, Pa., relative to 
amending the laws on immigration and naturalization—to the 
Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition for true eee, to American labor, signed by 
residents of Sykesville, Reynoldsville, and Troutville, Jefferson 
County, Pa., and of Hillsdale and Flora, Indiana County, Pa.— 
to the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio: Petition of Richard C. Tiner, for 
relief—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOSEPH: Memorial of citizens of Socorro, N. Mex., 

raying for an additional amendment to the Constitution of the 
Enfted States to the Committee on the Judiciary. - 

By Mr. KEM: Petition of citizens of Nebraska, asking for an 
amendment to the Constitution—to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

aia petition of citizens and voters of Washington, Knox, 
Wheeler, Custer, Logan, and Cherry Counties, in favor of the 
WasnbonhHatdh antioption bills—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Nebraska, asking for passage of 
the Conger lard bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Nebraska, for passage of a law mak- 
ing certain issues of money a legal tender for payment of all 
debts—to the Committeee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of citizens of Cedar County, Nebr., for better 
mail facilities—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads 


By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of Rev. C. H. Reynolds and 50 
others of Philmont, N. V., for an amendment to the Constitution 
F for sectarian purposes to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. LAYTON: Petition of Hardin County Pomona Grange, 
enco ing silk culture and to prevent gambling in farm prod- 
ucts—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- V 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also. Petition -of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
2 

Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LI : Petition of 29 citizens of New York for a 
sixteenth amendment to the Constitution, prohibiting establish- 
ment of pe f form of religion or appropriating money to soyan 
stitution wholly or partly under sectarian control—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LODGE: Petition of Hon. A. W. Beard and 54 others, 
of Posten, for transfer of the Revenue Marine to the Navy De- 
partment—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LONG: Petition of I. W. Bartee and 250 others, of 
Houston County, Tex., in favor of the Hatch option bill—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MCALEER: Petition of John K. Betson, with affida- 
vits, for the relief of John K. Betson, to accompany bill—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Sugar Grove and Greenfield G: , for a 
free delivery, of rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

Also, memorial of citizens, protesting against the landing of 

upers and criminals and immigrants under contract; also, favor- 
a an amendment to the Constitution of the United States not to 

t-the right of suffrage to any person not a citizen of the 
_United States—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Na- 
turalization. 

By Mr. MANSUR: Petitions of Rose Bud and Oral Granges, 
encouraging silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products 
and the adulteration of f and drugs—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 5 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for free delivery of rural 
mails to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- s 


Also, petitions of the same bodies, to hibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 


Also, petitions of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Sarah E. Long, widow of Henry P. Long, 
praying that his claim for property taken by the 55 
the late war be referred to the Court of Claims — to the it- 
tee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: Papers in claim of S. J. Wallace, who pe- 
titions for removal of charge of desertion—to the Committee on 


Military Affairs. 
Also, papers in claim of A. V. Nichols, agent of the Belle of 
Bath, Me.—to the Committee on Claims. 


By Mr. MUTCHLER: Petition of citizens of Monroe County, 
Pa., for an amendment to the Constitution—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, application of Samuel Snyder, for the removal of the 
charge of desertion—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O'DONNELL: Petitions of Prairieville Grange, No. 
356, of Michigan, in favor of pure food, pure lard, and against 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on ‘iculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, in regard to legal-tender cur- 
rency—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, favoring free rural mail de- 
livery—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. OFERRALL: Petition of Hopewell Grange, encour- 
aging silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products and the 

ulteration of food and drugs—to the Co: ttee on Agricul- 
ture. . 

Also, petition of the same body, for free deliv of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- > 

Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

rrency. : 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. i 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri: Petition of citizensof St. Louis, 
Mo., to gy rules for certain amended spellings—to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

Also, petition of citizens of Greenfield, Mo.—to the Committee 
on Education. 

Also, petition of wholesale grocers of St. Louis, in favor of the 
Torrey ptcy bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the Missouri State senate, in favor of lib- 
eral 5 for improvement of the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri Rivers—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


By Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts; Memorial and resolution 
of ton Associated Board of Trade, praying for passage of 
the Lapham bill, 5030—to the Committtee on Merchant Marine 
and Fisheries, 

By Mr. OTIS: Petition of the Co tional Church, of Man- 
hattan, Kans., against keeping the Columbian Exposition open 
on the Sabbath, and against the sale of intoxicating liquors 
upon the grounds—to the Select Committee on the Columbian 

xposition. 

y Mr. PEARSON: Petitions of Waterford Grange, encourag- 
ing silk culture and to prevent gambling in farm products—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discredit- 
ing legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PENDL N: Petition for free delivery of mails—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of James H. Hopkins and others, 
for courts and a system of law in and for the Indian reserva- 
tions—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Petition of D. J. Tenpenny, of Can- 
non County, Tenn., for reference of his claim to the Court of 
Claims under the Bowman act—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RIFE: Petition of Eliza E. Sergent, widow of William 
Sergent, for relief—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SNODGRASS; Petition of postmastersof James County 
in convention at Ootlewah, for more liberal com ion for 
work as postmasters of the fourth grade—to the ttee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of the town of Apison, James County, 
Tenn., asking for an increase in compensation for ny Gt Nate 
in the town—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of citizensof Long Savannah, James County, for 
an increase of compensation for the postmaster of the town—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SHELL: Petition of faculty of South Carolina College 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 13 citizens of South Carolina, asking for the 
passage of House bill 4773—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: Petition of citizens of Pima Coun 
Ariz., praying for free mail delivery, and of Senate b 
254—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WALKER: Petition of Sterling Grange, encouraging 
silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- x 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition o George J: Dudley and others, for courts and a 
system of law for the Indian reseryations—to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. WARWICK: Petition of Buckeye Grange, to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
og legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

rrency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on vays and Means. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Michigan: Petition of Hesperia G: ; 
No. 49, of Michigan, to prevent contracts discrediting legal- 
currency—to the Committee on and Currency. 

By Mr. WILLCOX: Petitions of North Haven, ingworth, 
and Mad River Granges, en silk culture, to prevent 
gembling in farm products, and the adulteration of food and 

rugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitionsof the same bodies, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, prohibiting contracts discred- 
1 legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. Sof Illinois: Papers in the claim of Ander- 
son Absher, for relief—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Missouri: Petition of citizens and voters of 
Bigelow Township, Holt County, Mo., in favor of the antioption 
law—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of a large number of citizens of Nodaway County, 
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Mo., favorin 
tion of the United States prohibiting the Lace, of laws in 
reference to the establishment of religion or prohibiting the ex- 
ercise thereof—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. YOUMANS: Petitionof Andrew B. Knapp, late second 
lieutenant Company H, One hundred and second New York 
Volunteers, as to berelieved of the charge of desertion, and 
that he be granted an honorable discharge, to accompany House 
bill 2592—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


SENATE, 
WEDNESDAY, March 23, 1892. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The bill ri R. 6923) making appropriations for the support of 
the Army for the fiscal year en une 30, 1893, and for other 
pu , was read twice by its title, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT announced his signature of the fol- 
lowing enrolled bills and joint resolutions, which had previously 
received the signature of the Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives: 

A bill (S. 1057) to 


pom the unlawful appropriation of the 
use of the 


8 of another in the District of Columbia; 
A bill . R. 1737) to increase the pension of Annie Maria 
Young, a Revolutionary pensioner; 

A bill (H. R. 5118) to amend an act entitled An act making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government of 

e District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, 
and for other eee sy Pee March 3, 1881; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 44) authoring the Librarian of Con- 
gress to exhibit certain documents at the World’s Columbian 
Exposition. 

DISTRICT PUBLIC BRIDGES. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia, in re- 
sponse to a resolution of the 26th ultimo, in regard to the condi- 
tion of the various public bridges in the District of Columbia; 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented the petition of Benjamin 
G. Harris, of Maryland, on behalf of himself and other citizens 
of Maryland, praying that such proceedings be taken by Con- 

as will secure to such citizens compensation for the slaves 

taken by the General Government or emancipated by a conven- 

tion of the State at its instance and desire; which was referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. SAW YER presented the following petitions of La Prairie 
Gr: , Patrons of Husbandry, of Wisconsin: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

ambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
udiciary. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. TELLER presented a memorial of the United Presbyte- 
rian Cong tion of Loveland, Colo., remonstrating inst the 
opening of the World’s Columbian Fair on Sunday and the sale 
. within the grounds; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Quadro- Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of Akron, Colo., re- 
monstratin inst ceding the arid lands to the States and Ter- 
ritories; hick was referred to the Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

He also presented a memorial of the Cong tee Sone Chureh 
of Greeley, Colo., remonstrating against the opening of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition on Sunday; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a memorial of 450 citizens residing in vari- 
ous portions of Colorado, a memorial of citizens of Fort Morgan, 
Colo., and a memorial of citizens of Hardin, Colo., remonstrating 
against dealing in fictitious farm products; which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 


gambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 


Judiciary. 
Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and im a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 


Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 


Petition praying for the e of a bill making certain issues 
of money full i tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


Mr. HALE presented two petitions of citizens of Maine, pray- 
ing for the e of a law to pay the dependent surviyin 
children of the Revolutionary veterans who were not pension 
till the act of 1832 was passed what their fathers were entitled 
to under the act of 1818 up to their death, according to their rank 
inthe Army; which were referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. ALLEN presented two petitions of John H. Sieyern and 
other citizens of Skamania County, Wash., praying for the 
sage of what is known as the Butterworth antioption bill: which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of Amos Richardson and other 
citizensof Adams County, Wash., praying for the passage of what 
are known as the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. a 

He also presented the petition of Fred Sievers and other citi- 
zens of Skamania County, Wash., praying for the passage of the 
Conger lard bill; which was 8 to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. 

He also presented the following petitions of Lake View and 
Flatwood Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Washington: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

e he in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
udiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Canton, Ohio; petitions of 17 United Presbyterian 
churches of Ohio, and a petition numerously signed by students 
of Oberlin College, Ohio, praying for the closing of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition on Sunday; which were referred to the 
Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also 88 the following petitions of Jefferson, North 
Somerset, Pleasant, Buckeye, Ottokee, Pomona, Tale way, Madi- 
son, and Low Gap Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Ohio: 

Petitions pra for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

N in farm products referred to the Committee on the 
udic à 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BUTLER. I present a memorial in which it is stated that 
we, the undersigned, respectfully and urgently protest against 
the of Senate bill 362, providing for the removal of the 
Southern Ute Indians from their present fertile reservation in 
Colorado to a proposed mountainous, largely sterile, and inacces- 
sible reservation in Utah,” and stating the reasons. The me- 
morial is signed by Rev. Ellison Capers, rector of hers Church, 
of Columbia, S. C., Mr. and Mrs. John Clarkson, Mrs. E. Capers, 
and a number of other ladies and gentlemen of Columbia, S. C. 

I move that the memorial be referred to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. BUTLER. I presentthe petition of E. Keith Dargan, W. D. 
Woods, anda number of other prominent citizens of Darlington, 
S. C., praying for the adoption of the sixteenth amendment to 
the Constitution that no State shall pass any law respecting an 


He also presented the following petitions of Cherry Creek and | establishment of religion, ete. I move that the petition be re- 
Mount Sopris Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Colorado: 
Petitions praying 
courdgement of sil 


for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
culture—ordered to lie on the table. 


ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Mr. PADDOCK presented the petition of George W. Smith 
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and 27 other citizens of Lancaster County, Nebr.; the petition of 
John Dourte and 24 other citizens of County, Nebr.; the 
petition of John Fleming and 24 other citizens of Ayr, Nebr.; 
and the petition of William Craig and 37 other citizens of Lan- 
caster County, Nebr., praying for the passage of the so-called 
Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr, HISCOCK eee petitions collected by the National 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, signed by 201 members, 
citizens of New York, praying that no exposition or exhibition 
for which appropriations are made by Congress shall bə opened 
on Sunday; which were referred to the Committee on the 
Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented the petition of Messrs, Connie hens, Coale 
& Co. and 33 other merchants and underwriters of Baltimore, 
Md.; a petition of the Philadelphia Board of Marine Under- 
writers and 22 other underwriters and shipping merchants of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; and the petition of F. W. Houghton, super- 
intendent of the Maritime Association of Portot New York, and 47 
representatives of steamship lines and shipping houses, praying 
Congress for the 83 of legislation providing that telegrap hic 
communication established by the Government from Cape 
Charles to Assateague on the coast of Virginia; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented the petition of Allen W. Adams, D. M. Cald- 
well, and 216 other citizens of New York and Brooklyn; the pe- 
tition of Charles E. Perce, 8. D. Lowell, and 215 other citizens 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.; the petition of George L. Burr, professor in 
Cornell Universit and other teachers and students of Cor- 
nell University oe Ithaca, N. V., and the petition of George H. 
Prentiss and other citizens of New Vork and aes de praying 
for the of an amendment tothe Constitution of the Unite 
States prohibiting any legislation by the States for an estabtish- 
ment R religion or making an appropriation of money for any 
55 5 purposes; which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He ai presented a memorial of the West Side Democratic 
Club of New York City, remonstrating against the passage of 
any measure having for its object or effect the free coinage of 
silver; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented the petition of S. T. Pattison, first lieutenant, 
Fourteenth Infantry, stationed at Vancouver, Wash., praying 
that the Committee on Military Affairs will not consider favor- 
ably the bill providing for lineal promotion of first lieutenants 
without a readjustment of present lineal standing; which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of pastors and churches of Newark, 
N. Y., representing 2,169 members, pre that the World’ 
Columbian Exposition be closed on Sunday; that the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors be prohibited therein; also prohibiting the 
sale of liquors in Alaska; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

Mr. HISCOCK. I presenta memorial of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, in behalf of the maintenance of 
the standard of value as now established by law. It is ve 
numerously signed and the reasons are elaborately given. I as 
that the memorial be ig in the RECORD. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
made by the Senator from New York that the memorial of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York be printed in 
the RECORD? 

Mr. HARRIS. I did not hear the request, Mr. President. 
Nr. HISCOCK. My request was that the communication, 
which is somewhat elaborate in its character and very numer- 
ously signed, though not very lengthy, from the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York, be printed in the RECORD. The 
petitioners ask, and I ask in behalf of that body, that their com- 
munication be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. HARRIS. I suggest to the Senator from New York that 
he have it printed as a document. It would be available in that 
way to all committees and for all purposes; I do not think we 
have as a general rule allowed the RECORD to be encumbered 
with petitions and memorials except from legislative bodies. I 
hope the Sena‘or will adopt the other course. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I will accept the modification, and ask that 
the memorial be printed as a document, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will beso ordered, if there be no 
objection. 

. HISCOCK presented the petition of John Williamson and 
12 other citizens of Ellenburg, N. Y.; the petition of Francis 
A. EY and other citizens of Broome County, N. Y.; the 
tition of J. E. Miner and other citizens of Monroe County, N. Y., 
and the 5 of H. W. Stewart and other citizens of Steuben 
County, N. V., praying for the passage of what are known as the 
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Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; whlch were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. VILAS presented the following 


titions of South Green- 
villes Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Wisconsin: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in fa m products—referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of f and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
e to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 

Mr. VOORHEES presented a petition of citizens of Chautau- 
qua County, N. Y., praying for the passage of the Washburn- 
Hatch antioption bills; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented the following petitions of Washington 
Grange. Patrons of Husbandry, of Indiana: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of si k culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the enac ment of legislation to prevent 
mee in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for free delivery of mails in rural districts— 
referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. ° 

Mr. PLATT presented the following petitions of Killingworth 
and Beacon Valley Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Connecti- 
cut: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
cou ment of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining lard 
and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural di- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Row.s, 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—tu tho 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PLATT. I present memorials of citizens of Clearfield, 
Pa., and of New Oxford, Pa., remonstrating against the passage of 
either the FAULKNER-CAINE bill or the TELLER bill, relating te 
Utah Territory. In explanation of the reason why I present thesa 
memorials of citizens of Pennsylvania, I will state that they came 
addressed to me as Hon. Thomas Platt, chairman of the om 
mittee on Territories.” [Laughter.] I move thatthe memo 
be referred to the Committee on Territories. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented the petition of Augustus F. H. Hain, 
late a major and aide-de-camp in the military service of the 
United States, praying for a correction of his military record; 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented the memorial of George T. Brown, of New 
London, Conn., remonstrating against the passage of the bill to 
admit cotton gins free of duty; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. BLACKBURN presented a petition of citizens of Louis- 
ville, Ky., praying for the passage of an amendment to the Con 
stitution of the United States prohibiting any legislation by the 
States respecting an establishment of religion or making an ap- 

ropriation of money for . purpose; which was re- 
erred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. VEST presented the following petitions of Cottonwood 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Missouri: . 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

mbling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented the memorial of C. G. Sessinghaus and other 
citizens of St. Louis, Mo., remonstrating against the removal of 
the Southern Ute Indians from their present reservation in Col- 
orado; which was referred to the Committ:e on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. TURPIE presented a petition of citizens of Indiana, pray- 
ing for aid in behalf of settlers in Washington and Oregon on 
the route of the Northern Pacific Railroad; which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands. 
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Mr. WARREN presented a petition of citizens of South Da- 

kota, adopted in mass convention held in Meade County, S. Dak., 

ing that certain Indian lands be relinquished; w. was re- 
erred to the Committee on Indian Affatrs. 


Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented a petition of citizens of Chel- 
sea, Mich., praying for t. e of the Washburn-Hatch anti- 
tion bills; which was refer to the Committee on the Ju- 


ciary. 

Mr. MITCHELL. There is pending before the Committee on 
the Judiciary a Senate joint resolution authorizing the prepara- 
tion of a subje¢t and authors’ catalogue of the law library of Con- 

, to be prepared by the librarian of the law library, under 

e direction of the Chief Justice of the United States. I now 
hold in my hand a memorial from George F. Curtis, the law li- 
brarian of Congress, addressed to Con, in support of that 
joint resolution. It is a very interesting document, giving a 

reat many reasons why this catalogue should be pre ; Stat- 
fie among other things that in 1815, fifteen years after the Li- 
brary of ress was organized, the first catalogue of the Li- 
brary of the United States, by which name the library was then 
known, was published; that this was followed by catalogues in 
1830, 1831, 1841, 1849, and annual supplements 1850 to 1857, 1865, 
1869, 1878, and 1880; that with the exception of the cata- 
logue of 1869, all the catalogues before that date are authors’ 
catalogues and touch very little on legal subjects, and that they 
are in keeping with the library of that date, very small and im- 

rfect. The dccument further states that the number of books 

1851 in the general library on all pyres was 55,000, while at 
the present time there are in the law library alone 78,761 vol- 
umes. 

. move the reference of the memorial to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, and I also move that 1,000 copies be printed in the 
form of adocument. I ask that the latter motion, unless it can 
be acted on now, be referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. PLATT. Why not have the usual number printed? 

Mr. MITCHELL. Then I ask that the usual number of the 
memorial be printed, without a reference of the motion to the 
Committee on Printing. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It will be so ordered if there be no 
objection, and the memorial will be referred to the Committee 
on the J 1 i 

Mr.CULLOM presented a petition of the Reform Pres rian 
Church of Sparta, III., pra; for the closing of the World's 
Columbian Exposition on Sunday; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

Mr. HIGGINS presented a petition of the World’sand National 
Woman's Christian Temperance Unions, adopted at a convention 
held in Boston, Mass., November 18, 1891, praying that the 
World’s Columbian Exposition be closed on Sunday and that no 
intoxicating liquors be sold within the grounds; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

Mr. DANIEL presented the memorial of Launcelot M. Black- 
ford, president of the Episcopal High School of Virginia, and 
other citizens of Virginia; the memorial of A. A, Pruden, and 
other citizens of Virginia: and the memorial of Joseph Packard, 
Dean of the Virginia Theological Se „and other citizens 
of Virginia, remonstrating against the removal of the Southern 
Ute Indians from their present fertile reservation in Colorado to 
F which were referred to the Committee on Indian 
Aff 


Mr.QUAY. Lask the indulgence of the Senate, Mr. President, 
to present some petitions that have accumulated during my ill- 
ness. I present a memorial of the ee (Pa.) rd of 
Trade, remonstra’ t the of House bill 4426, pro- 
viding for the re of the existing laws regulating the pur- 
chase of silver bullion. I move that it be referred to-the dom- 
mittee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. QUAY presented a memorial of the Philadelphia (Pa.) 
Maritime Exchange, remonstrating against the passage of Sen- 
ate bill 1755, relative to the carrying into effect of certain rec- 
ommendations of the International Maritime Conference; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a memorial of the Commercial Exchange of 

elphia, Pa., remonstrating against the passage of Senate 
bill 1757 and House bill 2699, relative to dealing in futures and 
options; which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of McK rt, Pa., 
praying for the passage of Senate bill 1915, to provide for the 
purchase of a site and the erection of a ablic building thereon 
at McK rt, Pa.; which was refer to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also presented a petition of the Board of Trade, of Norris- 
town, Pa., praying that an appropriation of $25,000 be made for 
aship Fin across the State of New Jersey; which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 


He also presented the petition of John A. Ste of Wash- 
ington, D. C., pra; for the of Senate —- 
him an increase of pension; which was referred to the Commi 


tee on Pensions. 

He also presented a petition of the Philadelphia (Pa.) Board 
of Trade, praying for the establishment of a United States naval 
reserve; which was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of 44 citizens of Lansdowne, Pa.; 
a petition of citizens of York Springs, Pa., and a petition of 5,413 
citizens of Westmoreland County, Pa., praying for the closing on 
Sunday of any exhibition or exposition where appropriations of 
the United States are expended; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a petition of the United Presbyterian Con- 
gregation of Emsworth, Pa,; a petition of the United Presby- 
terian Congregation of Bellevue, Pa.; a petition of 50 young peo- 
ple of Pennsylvania and Ohio; a petition of the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, of McKeesport, Pa.; a petition of the Presbyterian 
Church of Wampum, Pa.; a petition of the United Pres rian 
Church of West Newton, Pa.; a petition of the Moravia (Pa.) 
Presbyterian Church; a petition of the Ebenezer tion 
of Mercer, Pa.; a petition of the Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor of Erie, Pa.; a petition of United thren 
the Presbyterian, and the United Presbyterian Co: tions of 
Scottsdale, Pa.; a petition of the Braddock (Pa) Presbyterian 
Church; a petition of the Braddock ea United Presbyterian 
Church; a petition of sundry young ple of Plumville, Pa.; a 

tition of the congregations of the byterian, Baptist, and 

ethodist Episcopal Churches of Corsica, Pa.; a petition of the 
Third United Presbyterian Church of Allegheny, Pa., and apeti- 
tion of the Ladies’ Missionary Society of the United Presbyte- 
rian Church of Greensville, Pa., praying that the World’s Colum- 
bian Fair be closed on Sunday, that the sale of intoxicating 
liquors be prohibited thereat, and that the art department be 
according to the American standard of purity in art; 
which were referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centen- 
3 
presented a petition of 27 citizens of Hyndman, Pa.; 
a petition of 27 citizens of Allegheny County, Pa.; a petition of 
28 citizens of McGees Mills, Pa.; a petition of 15 citizens of Har- 
risburg, Pa.; a petition of 18 citizens of McConnellsburg, Pa.; a 
tition of 16 citizens of Audenried, Pa.; a petition of 33 citizens 
earville, Pa.; a petition of 43 citizens of eee Pa.; the po- 
tition of Charles H. Hutchenson, of Philadelphia, Pa.; a peti 
of 22 citizens of Allens Mills, Pa.; a petition of Enterprise ' 
No. 21, Loyal Knights of America, of Scranton, Pa.; a petition 
of 26 citizens of Luzerne County, Pa.; a petition of 54 ci of 
Wyoming County, Pa.; a petition of 80 citizens of Center County, 
Pa.; a petition of 13 citizens of Fulton County, Pa., and a peti- 
tion of 92 citizens of Luzerne County, Pa., pra; for thə pas- 
of an amendment to the Constitution prohibi any legis- 
lation by the States respecting an establishment of religion or 
making an appropriation of money for any sectarian purpose; 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 


perance ce of Pennsylvania; a petition of the e ee 
of Pittsburg, Pa., comprising 14,000 communicants; and a — 
tion of the United Presb Church of Jefferson County, Pa., 


praying for the closing of the World's Columbian Fair on Sun- 
y and the prevention of the sale of liquor within its gates; 
which were referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centen- 
nial (Select). 

He also presented petitions of Washington Camps Nos. 274, 
179, 38, 570, 257, 420, and 395, Patriotic Order Sons of America, 
of Pennsylvania, and peices of Mantua, Cumberland Valley, 
eee Rescue, Iroquois, Clarion, Temple, Picture Rocks, 
Mohawk, Hand in Hand, Bunola, Mye: e, Jefferson, Bald- 
win, Kensington, Buttercup, P. W. Howell, Clearfield, Progress, 
Harrisville, Cherrywood, Pioneer, Leatherwood, Purity, Fair- 
view, Maj. Robert Anderson, Chestnut Hill, Red White and 
BOA e CONN Councils, 3 Drar United 8 Me- 
c cs of Pennsylvania, ying for the passage e to 
amend the AE eee loves as agreed upon and reported 
the Judiciary Committee of the House of as eRe am * 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of Service Grange, No. 995, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Pennsylvania, 3 against the 
passage of what is wn as the Springer bill, relative to placing 
hes on the free list; which was referred to the Committee on 

nce. 

He also presented a petition of the Paint Club of Philadel 
Pa., praying for the consolidation of third and fourth class 
matter; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of Pomona Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Mifflin County, Pa., praying for the immediate 
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3 of the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; Which was re- 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
oe presented eee of citizens H oe i ponn 
v remonstra against an appropriation of mone 
aid of the World's Columbian Fair, unless the gates of the Fair 
be closed on Sunday; which was referred to the Committee on 
ue yp pry oe ear re Bp (Select). 
e 


8 a petition of the Society for Organizing 
Charity of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the passage of certain 
legislation recommended by the i 


esident ting the adop- 
tion of safety appliances for 1 curs; ‘which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Punta Gorda (Fla.) General 
Development Association, praying for the attachment of Punta 
Gorda as a subport to the port of Key West; which was referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. s 

He also presented a petition of 30 citizens of Fayette County, 
Pa., praying for the of House bill 401, relative to immi- 
gration and the importation of aliens under contract or agree- 
ment to perform labor; which was referred to the Committee on 


Immigration. 

He also nted the cg taf petitions of the Farmers’ In- 
stitute of 1 the Farmers’ Institute of Rush- 
town, Pa.; of the ers’ Institute of Connellsville, Pa.; of the 
Farmers’ Institute of Bedford County, Pa.; of Mifflin, Russell- 
ville, Lincoln, Holt, Miles, Locust, Moonlight, Ondawa, Omlrose, 
Pine, Jefferson, German, Woodside, Salem, Tioga County Cen- 
ter, Beavertown, Briar Creek, Paradise, Tioga Valley, Cush 
Creek, Troy, Burrell, Robinson, Service, South Preston, Lime- 
stone, Spring Brook, Forest, Chenango, Bloomingdale, Hope, Lau- 
rel Point, Acme, Shaver's Creek, F r View, Carpenter, Ashland, 
Douglass, Lehman, America Subordinate, Jackson, Bloomfield, 
Welcome, Sugar Grove, Hudsondale, Washington, Lehigh, Cov- 
ingtonboro, Walnut, Sugarloaf, Keystone, Franklin, Clinton, 
Philadelphia, New Sheffield, Meshoppen, Howard, Vernon, 
Unity, Exchange, Preston, Keiserville, Gillette, Oriental, Kish- 

uillas, Nittany, Eureka, Bell Point, Independence, Dunbar, 

5 Pereri arom Pleasant, Moosic, nas 00, ae 9 
ntral, „Sebring, Farmington „Brush ey, Ben- 
ton, Mitchells 8, Saunders, Canoe Valley Middleburg, Gi- 
rard, Farmersville, Washington, Valley, Hemlock, Hop Bottom, 
Bethlehem, Logan, Shiloh, Fulton, Wysauking, Keystone, Bar- 
tholomew, East Smithfield, Highland, Elkland, Pleasant Union, 
Osterburg, Gibson, Penn, Vernon, East Great Bend, Excelsior, 
Sanai Summerhill, Benninger, Orange, Vale, North Fork, 
Banner, Richmond, Delmont, West Granville, Paupack, Mendon, 
McKendrel, Sinking Valley, Edinboro, Curfew, Find- 

ley, Ackley, Richboro, Gilletts, Sharon, Elliottsburg, Oxford, 
Church Hill, South Preston, Douglass Home, Auswell, Good In- 
tent, East Huntingdon, Keiserville, Troups Creek, Danville, Ack- 
ley, New Vernon, Broken Straw, Columbus, Pine Grove, Mount 
Chestnut, Pleasant View, Orbisonia, Concord, Stony Fork, White 
Deer, Brooklyn, Deer Creek, Charleston Valley, Springfield, Gi- 
rard, O.S. Cary, Willistown, Cussewago, Tuscarora, Sawkill, 


k, Union, Shi Granville Center, Shaws Landing, 
e, Five Points, Hayfield, West Nicholson, Athens, Wis. 


sahickon, Fer h, Cranberry, Washington, 1 
kena, Cross Creek, and Service Granges, Patrons of Husbandry 
of Pennsylvania: 


Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
3 of silk culture ordered to lie on the table. 
Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
8 in farm products referred to the Committee on the 
u 


Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
ee — ee on 3 Shee and Post-Roads. 

etitions pra; or the passage of a making certain is- 

sues of money full Tegal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 


J. H. HOLLANDER. 


Mr. SHERMAN. 
der, of New York City, requesting the withdrawal of his me- 
morial, which has been referred to the Committee on Forei 
Relations. I move that the Committee on Foreign Relations 
cavity, fee fromits further consideration and that the paper be 
returned to the petitioner. 

The motion was agreed to. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 234) for the relief of the National New Haven 


I present the 9 of J. H. Hollan- 


Bank of the State of Connecticut, reported it without amend- 
ment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 817) granting a pension to Maria S. Whit- 
ney, reported it with amendments and submitted a report 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 1356) granting a pension to Abigail L. Finney, reported 
it with amen: nts, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. PEFFER, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1361) for the relief of Thomas P. Morgan, jr., 
suqmitted an adverse report thereon; which was agreed to, and 
the bill was indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. WHITE, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2465) for the relief of D. D. T. Farnsworth, 
pene: County, W. Va., reported it with amendments, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 145) to authorize the Court of Clalms to hear and deter- 
mine the claim of the Citizen's Bank of Louisiana, etc., reported 
it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. VILAS, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 2413) for the relief of Thomas Moonlight, asked 
to ba discharged from its further consideration, and that it be 
referred tothe Committee on Military Affairs; which was agreed 
to 


He also, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was referred 
the bill (S. 1537) for the relief of Margaret Thierer, widow of 
Jacob Thierer, submitted an adverse report thereon; which was 
agreed to, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. PASCO, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 150) for the relief of the heirs of Maurice 
Giriyor, reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

Mr. CHANDLER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S, 825) relating to the pay and re- 
tirement of the mates in the Navy, reported it with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1489) for the relief of Amelia R. Web- 
ster, reported*it with an amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. HISCOCK introduced a bill (S. 2690) granting an increase 
of pension to James H. Stevens; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SANDERS introduced a bill (S. 2691) to provide for an 
official index of public documents; which was read twice by its 
title, and 8 to the Committee on the Library. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2692) making an appropriation to 
supply a deficiency in the expenses of the constitutional conven- 
tion of the State of Montana; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 2693) for the relief of 
John H. Crane, of the District of Columbia; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 2694) granting a pension to 
Mrs. Mollie E. Jenkins; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BLACKBURN introduced a bill (S. 2695) for the relief of 
Patrick Cook; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. DANIEL (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2696) for the 
relief of William Wheeler Hubbell, and to pay just compensation 
for certain armament made for the Army and Navy service; 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2697) to improve Appomattox 
River, in the State of Virginia, in accordance with report of 
Lieut. G. J. Fobiger, of Corps of ineers, dated July 10, 1889; 
which was read twice by its title, referred to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2698) providing for the purchase 
of Temple farm, at Yorktown, Va., and for other purposes; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. HAWLEY introduced a bill (S. 2699) to re section 16, 
chapter 294, of the act approved July 15, 1870, making appropri- 
ations for the support of the Army for the fiscal year analar June 
pei valerate to brevets; which ee read twice by its title, 

„with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PE S introduced a bill (S. 2700) gran a pension 
to Elizabeth Ahrens; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, 
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Mr. SAW YER introduced a bill S. 2701) for the relief of Wil- 
liam A. Gillett; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 


the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 2702) increasing a pension 
of James H. Mandeville: which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. STANFORD introduced a bill (S. 2703) for the relief of 
settlers upon certain lands within recent reservations in the county 
of Tulare and State of California; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 2704) for the relief of the 
legal representatives of Henry Drehman; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committe on Claims. : 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2705) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Zebedee Parrett; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present with this bill the petitionof Zeb2- 
dee Parrett, dependent father of Samuel T. Parrett, Company 
D, Sixty-second iment Ohio Infantry Volunteers, for increase 
of his pension, with certain petitions attached to it. Imove the 
reference of the bill and petitions to the Committee on Pensions. 

The motion was ag: to. : 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 2706) for the relief of 
Mary M. Craddock; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
Le accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

Mr. SQUIRE introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 68) authoriz- 
ing the Secretary of War to correct the military record of Capt. 
ward Wheeler, Fifty-sixth New York Volunteers; which was 
read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
‘TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the reports of the committees of conference on the disagreeing 
votes of the two Houses on the following concurrent resolutions 
of the House: 

A concurrent resolution to print the eulogies delivered in Con- 
gress upon Hon. W. H. F. Lee, late a Representative from the 

tate of Virginia; and 

A concurrent resolution to print the eulogies delivered in Con- 
gress upon Hon. Leonidas C. Houk, late a Representative from 
the State of Tennessee. 

The message also announced that the House had d the 
bill (S. 2384) to change the name of the customs-collection district 
and port of Wilmington, Cal., to Los Angeles, and for other pur- 
poses. 

LISTS OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 

Mr. DAWES rose. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I desire to submit a motion that the Senate 
proceed to the consideration of executive business. : 

: Mr. 5 Will the Senator permit me to offer a reso- 
ution 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes; I will yield for morning business. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I submit a resolution, and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration. 

The resolution was read, as follows: ` 

Resolved, That the heads of the several De ents and of the other 
branches of the public service in the city of W. ton be directed to trans- 
mit to the Senate lists of all their subordinates, stating their names, | 
9 and duties. who were on the Ist day of March, in- 

in said city, not as laborers or workmen nor as members of 
the classified civil service, and were not specifically authorized or appro- 
para for by law, but were appointed or employed according to the lore: 
of the o F them, and paid from some gen- 
eral or special subject to his control; and that accompanyt 
shall be transmitted like lists of all persons employed or paid as 
workmen who have performed clerical or other higher duty. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HARRIS. Let it be read again. 

The Chief Clerk 3 to read the resolution. 
Mr. HARRIS. I do not ask for any further reading. 
no objection to it. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should like to hear it read; or let it go over 
and be printed. The resolution requires a great deal of informa- 
tion to be furnished that I think is already in the possession of 
the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over and be 


printed. 


such lists 
rers or 


I have 


DISTRICT IMPROVEMENTS. 

Mr. SHERMAN, I move—— 

Mr. HARRIS. I appeal to the Senator from Ohio to allow me 
to ask the unanimous consent of the Senate to complete the con- 
sideration of the bill (S. 1307) to provide a permanent system of 
highways in,that of the District of Columbia lying outside 
of cities. The bill has been read, and I am authorized by the 


Committee on the District of Columbia to offer an amendment 
that I think will obviate every eee objection to it. If it now 
leads to debate or the consumption of time shall not insist on con- 
sidering it, but I think it is important that the bill should be dis- 
posed of at the earliest hour possible. 

Mr. SHERMAN. All right; if no one else objects, I shall not. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (S. 1307) to provide 
a permanent system of highways in that part of the District of 
Columbia iying outside of cities. 

Mr. HARRIS. The bill has been read down tosections 19 and 
20. Section 19 was read, but it led to debate. It provides for 
the issuance of the bonds of the District to do certain work. I 
am directed by the Committee on the District of Columbia to 
move to strike out sections 19 and 20, and when stricken out it 
leaves 9 rovisions which require that the Commis- 
sioners sh ve the surveys and maps made fixing the location 
of the extensions of streets and avenues in the District of Colum- 
bia beyond the limits of the city; and when those maps and sur- 
veys have been made and approved by the Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, they are to be submitted to a commission 
created by the bill, composed of the Secretary of War, the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and the Chief of Engineers, and when 
approved by that commission they are recorded, and the location 
of the streets and avenues beyond the city limits is absolutely 
fixed by the operation of the bill. 

The bill es no appropriation. It fixes no liability except 
such expenditure as may be necessary for the making and prepara- 


tion of thess maps. 

I therefore hope the bill may be passed after the adoption of 
the amendment I submit. I move tostrike out sections 19 and 20. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is moved to strke out sections 19 and 
20 as reported by the committee. 

Mr. HARRIS. And as contained in the original bill. The 
committee reported to strike out the original sections and to in- 
sert other sections. I pro to strike out the whole. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion to 
strike out made by the Senator from Tennessee. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to ask the Senator from Ten- 
nessee a question. I see that section 6, with the provisions about 
condemnation, is still in the bill. 5 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. : 

Mr.COCKRELL. Now, this is the point: Suppose condemna- 
tion proceedings are had 

Mr. HARRIS, I ask the Senator to withhold his 
until I offer two or three amendments to conform the 
to the action of the Senate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. All right. 

Mr. HARRIS. In section 16, line 9, after the word shall,” 
I move to insert ‘‘ report the same to Congress for appropriations 
necessary to;” so as to read: 

And upon tation of a duly certified copy of such decree to the Treas- 

urer of the United States, he shall report the same: to Congress for appro- 

riations necessary to make such payment to the person or persons appear- 
by such decree to be entitled thereto. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That absolutely fixes liability for all the 
damages assessed, regardless of the amount, 

Mr. VEST. We can not hear the Senator. 

Mr. PLATT. Nobody can hear. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I say this proposed law fixes an absolute 
liability ee pari of the Government for whatever damages 
may be and leaves Congress no discretion either to ac- 
cept or reject. That was the point I was wanting to inquire 
about a moment ago. I think Congress, when this report is made 
of the ascertainment of the damages, should have the right to 
say whether it will continue the condemnation and pay the price 
or let it remain as it is. 

Mr. HARRIS. I think that is the precise effect and result of 
the bill as it stands with the adoption of this amendment. The 
condemnation can not be completed until the money is appro- 
priated and paid. Congress may appropriate it or refuse to ap- 
propriate it. The whole matter is subject to the will and the 
action of the two Houses of Congress even after this judicial pro- 
ceeding has advanced to this stage. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Then let me amend the amendment so that 
it will mean that. I move to amend the amendment by striking 
out the words“ appropriations necessary to” and inserting ‘‘con- 
sideration and action, and shall,” and in line 11 by adding as 
Congress may provide;” so as to read: 


And upon presentation of a duly certified copy of such decree to the Treas- 
urer of the United States, he shall report the same to Congress for consid- 
eration and action, and shall make such payment to the person or persons 
appearing by such decree to be entitled thereto as Congress may provide. 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
The amendment as amended was agreed to. 


uestion 
ill now 
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Mr. PLATT. I should like to hear the whole clause read 
once more. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The clause will be read asamended. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Said court shall decree such payment to be made, and upon presentation 
of a duly certified copy of such decree to the Treasurer of the United States, 
he shall report the same to Congress for consideration and action, and shall 
make such payment to the person or persons appearing by such decree to be 
entitled thereto as Congress may provide. 


Mr. PLATT. I should like to inquire in what condition that 
would leave the condemnation of the property, provided Con- 
gron anoula reduce the amount which the court had found as 


Mr. COCKRELL. It would leave itin the owners. 

Mr. PLATT. Would the condemnation proceedings fail, pro- 
vided the party was not willing to take the amount? 

Mr. HA S. No,it would not depend upon that contin- 
gency, but if Congress failed to appropriate and pay the money 
the condemnation would fail by reason of the failure to make the 


ment, 
8 8 PLATT. But this contemplates that Congress may Eo 
vide for the payment of a less amount of money than the judicial 
proceedings determine upon. 

Mr. RIS. That would amount to a failure of the condem- 


nation. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, it is rather a dangerous thing 
to make amendments so important in their character as are being 
made now at the Secretary's desk. 

The aim and purpose of this bill, as I understand it, is to ex- 
pand and enlarge this city by means of the extension of its streets 
throughout the District of Columbia, and the original purpose 
of the bill was to enable the Commissioners of the District to 
condemn—— 

Mr. VEST. We can not hear the Senator at all; there is so 
much noise in the Chamber. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Iowa will sus- 
pend until order is restored. z 

Mr. ALLISON. Isay the object of this bill, as I understand 
it, was to enable the District Commissioners to condemn streets, 
alle s, reservations, parks, etc., throughout the District so as to 
enable the Commissioners to make the plan of the District of 
Columbia to conform as nearly as possible to the plan of the city 
of Washington. Am I right as to the original purpose of that 
bill, I aae of the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. FAULKNER. I regret to say that I was diverted for a 
moment by a conversation with the Senator from Connecticut, 
and I did not hear the proposition of the Senator. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well. Iso understand it, and Senators 
can correct me if I am mistaken. 

The bill original Pa that in this process there should 
be a fund created of $4,000,000, and that that fund should be cre- 
ated by means of the sale of bonds. As one member of this body 
I object to the His, tae with which that process is to be execu 
under the orig provisions of this bill. Therefore it was aog: 
gested in debate in an informal way that this proceeding should 
go on more 5 first, by passing this bill in order that 
a law could be provided whereby streets could be segregated and 
opened up as rapidly as the situation Panty and that all that 
related to the question of money should be eliminated from this 
bill; and that has been done. : 

Now, as I understand the position of the Senator from Tennes- 
see [Mr. HARRIS] it is that there is no money obligation to be 
created by this bill; that these condemnation proceedings to the 

int of a decree of the court shall not have the effect to bind 
Bo or bind the Districtof Columbia. What I want is that 
words shall be inserted in this bill to execute that purpose, so 
that we shall not be bound hereafter by means of appropriations 
to execute the decrees of a court as respects the damages that 
may be assessed by a jury in this District, which condemns 
streets and alleys and reservations or parks. As I understood 
the Senator from Tennessee, his words were intended to carry 
out that purpose, and whatever words will accomplish it I an 
for; but the Senator from Connecticut[Mr. PLATT] raises a doubt 
in my mind when the district court of this District shall, under 
the forms prescribed in this bill, condemn a street and make a 
decree under that condemnation of a certain amount of money, 
whether that does not by its own force make it obligatory upon 
us to appropriate the money to pay for that condemnation. I 
know very well that until that money is paid we can not take 
possession of those streets; but when the condemnation is made 
there is an implied obligation that the owner of that property 
shall not use it for any other purpose. 

Mr. FAULKNER. If the Senator will permit me, I think the 
general proposition of law that governs in all cases the exercise 
of the right of eminent domain is clear, that the party who asks 
for the condemnation is absolutely at liberty to refuse the ver- 


dict of the jury and the payment of the money, and in that way 
may decline to take the property. 
Mr. ALLISON. Yes,so I understand; but I raise this point 


as respects it. Here we set apart and segregate a certain num- 
ber of feet for the extension of one of the great avenues of this 
city, and the court, through the jury, awards to the owner of this 
property $2,000 or $10,000. We do not make an appropriation 
for that $10,000, but there is still an implied obligation that that 
property shall not be used for any other purpose by the owner. 
So it seems to me. 

What I want in this bill is that words shall bs inserted to make 
it appear that the Government of the United States is under no 
obligation to appropriate money for this deerce, b:cause I know 
of instances in this city where juries have given enormous sums 
for property where the property itself had been largely benefited 
by means of condemnation proceedings, and that is the reason 
why I desire, for one, to eliminate from this billevery obligation 
on the part of Congress to make appropriations until we have an 
opportunity of revising what has 1 5 done by these Commis- 
sioners and by these condemnation proceedings. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I have but a word to say. In 
view of the fact that the general rule is that the party seeking 
condemnation of private property for public use, when the as- 
sessment has been made and the amount ascertained, may retire 
from it, it seems to me the bill in its present form is quite safe 
enough to meet the views of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLI- 
SON], but I have no more interest in this matter than any other 
Senator or any other person. I desire to make the bill as safe 
as possible. I think it is safe to the public interests and safe to 
the objects sought to be accomplished in its present form with 
the amendments I have suggested and which the committee have 
directed me to offer. 

Mr. CULLOM. Do J understand that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee proposes to allow the bill to go over and the amendments 
to be printed? 

Mr. HARRIS. I do not know that any such suggestion has 
been made. 

Mr. CULLOM. I thought the Senator was suggesting it. I 
think the bill ought to go over, Mr. President. 

Mr. HALE. That had better be done. 

Mr. DAWES. I was about to inquire of the Senator if there 


was any present necessity of action upon this bill? t 
Mr. RRIS. As a matter of time, it is important that the 
bill should be d of. II it is to be passed at all, it ought to 


be pron y 
r. DAWES. It is utterly incomprehensible to me how we 
can by law appropriate or put any restriction upon the private 
property of any living being for public purposes until we have 
pata im for it, The Constitution seems to me to be as plain as 
„O. 

Mr. HARRIS. I quite with the Senator. 

Mr. DAWES. If we go through with all these forms, they are 
utterly null and void until the money is appropriated and paid. 

Mr. HARRIS. That is exactly what I have been trying to say; 
that is exactly what I believe to be true. 

Mr. DAWES. Then we had batter meet fairly the question 
whether we will appropriate out of the Treasury of the United 
States so many ions of dollars for this purpose—proper and 
desirable enough it may bs—but, nevertheless, I think that the 
general consensus of the seer will be that it will be time enough 
to spread this city over the District when the population of the 
city shall require it. The Constitution says that no private prop- 
erty shall be taken for public use without just compensation, and 
to lay a statute upon a man’s property so that he can not dispose 
of it precisely the same as if the statute did not exist, is an at- 
tempt to appropriate it, and that must be followed by compensa- 
tion, and the appropriation must come from the Treasury or else 
this is an idle enactment. 

If there is no special need of this bill being considered this 
morning, I wish the Senator would let it go over and allow the 
Indian appropriation bill to come up. 

Mr. HARRIS. I can not trespass further upon the patience 
of the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], and I ask that the bill 
be printed with the amendments that I have suggested on the 
face of the bill. I have a section here to add as section 19, after 
sections 19 and 20 are stricken out, and I ask every Senator to 
look to every provision of the bill, for I shall at a very early day 
ask the Senate to dis of it in whatever way it chooses to dis- 

se of it; and while I have well-defined opinions about it, I am 
indifferent as to what the Senate may do. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendments sugested by the 
Senator from Tennessee will be printed and the bill go over. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. SHERMAN. I now renew my motion. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
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the Senator from Ohio that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of executive business. 


The motion was to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

After thirty minutes spent in executive session the doors were 
reopened. 

SILVER COIN AND TREASURY NOTES. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secre of the Treasury, in nse to a resolu- 
tion of the Senate of the 10th instant, relative to the amount of 
‘Treasury notes which have been issued under the provisions of 
the act of July 14, 1890; which was referred to the Committee on 
a and, on motion of Mr. TELLER, was ordered to be 


REPORT ON DISEASES OF THE HORSE. 5 
Mr. HAWLEY. On behalf of the Committee on Printing, I 
report a concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives, 
which I send to the desk. I ask for its present consideration. 
There being no objection, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
following resolution of the House of Representatives: 


ey: 10,000 copies for oon oe eens ee eet 
the use of the members of the House of Representati 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, a . resolution was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Printing p to $o peins 250,000 
copies of that book. Without passing upon tinctively, 
the Committee on Printing reports in favor of ges with 
the House of Representatives in their resolution to t 45,000 
oopa: The cost will be about 60 cents a copy, or 

r. COCKRELL. Is this a House concurrent resolution? 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is a House concurrent resolution. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Iam sorry the committee did not adhere 
to the usual standard, one-third for the Senate and two-thirdsfor 
the House. Forty-five thousand copies will give us 10,000, and 
the members of the House of . will get 35, 000. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I think there will be no question in this case, 
because the House have had some of their copies burned any- 


how. So we ht as well let this go as an exception. 
ea VICE-P. IDENT. The question ison concurring in the 
resoiution. 


The resolution was concurred in. 


REPORT OF FISH COMMISSIONER. 


Mr. HAWLEY. Lam also directed by the Committee on Print- 
mii to report favorably, and without amendment, a resolution sub- 
— ot the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] March 


ar VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution was read, and, by unanimous consent, the Sen- 
ate proceeded to consider it, as follows: 

je roport of tho Gommulasioner of Fish and Pi 
the report of the 
tions of the Commission f 
and that there be printed g pirga 
San ten Or the Jonata £000" for the use of the House 
666 illustrations 

obtained by the Public Printer under the direction of the Joint Com- 

mittee on Printing. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I will state that this resolution Peny for 
printing the usual number of copies. 
Phe resolution was agreed to. 


ves CONC! therein), That 
urring — 


$ HISTORY OF PORTSMOUTH (N. H.) NAVY-YARD. 
Mr. HAWLEY. I am also directed by the Committee on 
Printing to report favorably and without amendment a resolu- 
tion submitted by the Senator from New Ham [Mr.CHAND- 
LER] March 10, 1892 3 for the printing of the e 
of the Portsmouth (N. H.) Navy-Yard. The cost will be $300. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 
The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows: 


ee Es That there be printed and bound for the use of the Senate 500 
History of the United States Navy-Yard at Portsmouth, N. H., 
3 order of Secretary under 


the direction T...... 
rear-admiral, United States Navy. 
GEORGE R. ALLEN. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of House bill 3885. It is a pension bill which has passed 
the House of Representatives which increases the pension of a 
pensioner of the war of tA who now is absolutely without the 
means of 5 rt, and 98 years old. The bill has been favorably 
re e Committee on Pensions of the Senate 

ss Pa no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 

Whole, 5 to consider the bill H. R. 3885) to increase the 
pension of George R. Allen, It 


to place on the ion 
rolls the name of George R. en, of Norwood, St. Lawrence 


County, N. Y., at the rate of $25 per month, in lieu of the pen 


sion received b 
Mr. COC. 3 Let the report be read in that case. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The report will be read. 


The Secre read the following report, submitted Mr. 
Davis March 1 S es a 7 
The 


HOUSE REPORT. 


»The Committee on inca iri atin ily groans stin Bag en 
granting anincrease of pension to George R. Alien, have considered the 
and re 

Seppe inl og rd eg nog eel pene egeg 
mani e 
for a period of three hundred and sixty-one days — 
now receiving the pension of $8 per month allowed by the general 
law for such service. 

“ The testimony of G. W. Chandler, Jonathan Allen, Edwin H. Atwater, and 
other citizens of Norwood, N. Y.,shows that the claimantis now about 9 years 
old, unable to do any manual labor whatever, without of any kind, 
and dependent upon his relatives for support, except 50 far as small pen- 

sion goes. 

It is further shown that the claimant has always been an upright, honor- 
able man and w. citizen. 

In view of the claimant's long service in the war of 1812 and his great age 
an f!!! p O OERA ety nim gt 
however, gA the rate of the pension at $25 per month.” 

The bill reported favorably with a recommendation that it do pass. 

The bill was re to the Senate without amendment, or- 

passed 


dered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 

Mr. DAWES. I now move thatthe Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of the Indian appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, as in Committee 
of the Whole, ed to consider the bill (H. R. 5974) making 
eee for current and con nt expenses and fulfilling 

stipulations with Indian tribes for fiscal year ending June 


30.1 1893. 

Mr. DAWES. I move that the formal reading be dispensed 
with, that the bill be read for the purposes of amendment, and 
that the amendments of the Committee on 3 bo 
considered as they are reached in the 

The VICE-P ENT. That course will be pursued, if there 
be no objection. The Chair hears none. 

The Secretary proceeded to read the bill, which was reported 
from the Committee on A 55 with amendments. 

The first amendment of ittee on Appropriations was 
in section 1, on page 1, line 9, "petor the word “agents,” to strike 
out “fifty-eight” and insert flifty-seven;“ so as to make the 


re rpad: 
fty-seven agents of Indian affairs at the following-named agen- 
Bays at is Beaker Tates respectively es namely. 1 
The amendment was 


SSS³˙ͤ hay So TiS Sub the proviso beginning 
in line 12 of section 1, on page 1, as follows: 
Provided, That from and after the passage of this act the President shall 
pe pean apne Baath em apt iy ean Rane oye meh apogee “a 
vacancies from while 


5 5 shall be ander the of the onders and ‘direction of the Secretary of 
the In 
Mr. PROCTOR. I should be glad if the Senator reporting the 
bill would give briefly his reasons for this proposed amendment. 
Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, the reasons which eee the 
nding this amendmentare: t the adop- 


ment of the Indians for age last ten years; it would be puttin; 
army Officers in the place of civilians at posts and in duties whic 
the army officer is not accustomed to, which he is not pronght 
up to and trained for, and which would have a tendency to put 
the Indian hereafter in a position of a subdued man, pd Ean eeN 
o power, more than in the area, one encouraged and lifted 
to take care of himself. the reservations the history of 
intrusting of the moles to arm, officers has not had the 
effect to make a single more self-reliant and more appre- 
ciative of the importance, as well as of the opportunity of becom- 
a self-su citizen. 
me ie committee fully appreciated some of the motives which 
influenced the adoption of this provision in the House of Repre- 
sentatives. The ave integrity of the army officer is beyond 
question. I do not desire to make any invidious eo poe but 
every one admits it to be of the highest order, he can be 
brought to bar for any dereliction of duty ina more summary man- 
ner than can a civilian; but he can not be required to give a bond 
for the faithful performance of his duty. He would be out ot that 


element in which it is becoming in him to cherish a in his 
service and seek for advancement. He is put in the tion of 
a civilian, turning his back upon the profession to w he has 


been assigned of his own choice. 
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Furthermore, as a question of economy, it is the belief of the 
committee that the Government would lose very much money. 
The average pay of the Indian agent is about $1,500 a year. The 

y of a lieutenant in the Army, the lowest grade, is more than 

; of acaptain it is more than $2,000: and, although these men 
are paid as captains, and would be ene if not so employed, yet 
this would take fifty-seven or fifty-eight of them from the Army. 
If they are needed there they should stay there; if they are not 
Hended there they should be dispensed with. Of course, the com- 
mittee have no idea that the Army has that number of unnecas- 
sary and idle officers; but the whole policy of the Government to- 
day, so far as the Indian is concerned, is to abandon force, and 
to take him away from the idea that he is to be a peaceful In- 
dian only when he is in the presence of the Army; but by all 
means that are within our command to draw him away into that 
mode of civil life which does not depend upon an army officer for 
the preservation of the peace or good order on the reservation. 

But the idea of an army officer, with his uniform on, going as 
an agent, under this policy, into the field and teaching the In- 
dian how to cultivate an assignment of 80 acresof land, or going 
into a training school and following him from one schoolroom 
of to another, is perverting the calling of the officer. 
While he is needed, and while he does excellent service in the 
case of outbreaks of Indians, he is not needed and should not be 
diverted from his profession, except when the turbulence and 
violence are so great that the civil authorities can not put them 
down, which is just as true of white men in cities under exciting 
circumstances. So the reversal of the policy was a matter that 
the committee could not look upon at all with approbation. 

Mr. PROCTOR, Mr. President, Iam not ed to oppose 
the amendment pegosa by the committee, but I wish, if adopted, 
that it be on right grounds and that the situation be fully under- 
stood. It is no innovation to have military officers detailed for 
this duty. There have been for many years some officers de- 
tailed by the President, under a section of thestatutes, as Indian 
agents. They have received repeatedly from the Interior Do- 
partment special thanks for the manner in which they have ex- 
ecuted their duties. 5 

I think there have been within the last twelve or fifteen years 
many such details. I have never heard of any charge of malad- 

tration. There are now two on duty under the Interior 
Department as Indian agents, and one perfo the duties of 
an Indian agent under the War Department. Of that peculiar 
case I will speak later. The details have been made uniformly 
at the most erous points, at the worse reservations. San 
Carlos, Ariz., which is admitted to be the danger point of the 
Southern Ind , has usually had, as it has now, an army officer 
as agent, and there is now one at Pine Ridge. The Sioux and 
Apaches, the most warlike tribes, have generally had army offi- 


cers as agents. 

Now, I amsure this proposed change did not originate with 
the Army or with the War Department. Itisa duty they would 
not seek. They would neither seek it nor avoid it. Iadmit the 
force of the Senator’s argument that it may not be well for the 
Army; Ishould certainly never ask it for them; but if the duty is 

ut upon them, they discharge it well, as they always have 
one. 
I think it is no more than fair to say of the Army that they are 
now from a humanitarian point of w doing as good work for 
the civilization of the Indians as has ever been done. 

It is in some respects a critical time in the Indian situation. 
From a military standpoint the most difficult problem in the In- 
dian question is to find employment for the younger men of the 
warlike tribes. The game which furnished them both employ- 
ment and subsistence been practically exterminated. The 
Government, to be sure, may feed them, and it is a trite saying 
that it is cheaper to feed them than to fight them,” but it is a 
question whether their condition while eating the bread of idle- 
ness would not be worse than their old life. 

The opportunities for successfulagriculture at all the reserva- 
tions are not good, and if they were it can not be supposed that 
these young men can be diverted in a day, or in any brief period 
of time, from their wild, free, nomadic life and c ed into 
peaceful farmers. Butthey are natural-born soldiers, and if they 
can be led by their soldierly instincts into peaceful methods of 
military life and training it would be a long step towards their 

eral civilization. On that account the War Department au- 
orized the raising of not to exceed 2,000 of Indian troops, and 

I think about half that number has already been raised. More 
than a regiment and a half certainly has been organized, and the 
reports show that they have made remarkable progress. I have 
myself seen them, and can say that at a distance of 100 or 200 
qeras, if the bronze of their faces could not be seen, nobody could 
istinguish them from the white troops. They would make a 


respectable appearance at any review or parade of the military 
in any section of the country. 


In addition to the military drill, they are receiving instruction, 
and I ask permission to read a few words from a recent 
tion report of a company at Fort Meade, S. Dak., which is onya 
fair sample of many others. This is from Maj. Schwan, of the 
Adjutant-General’s Office, after making a tour of inspection. I 
merely read extracts: 

The most interesting and perhaps the most im t and enco) 
feature in the process of evolving from the fifty-two men, just eme 
from savagery, a well instructed and disciplined troop of regular cavalry, 
is the interest they manifest, and the remarkable progress they make in ac- 
quiring ents of a common English education, For it without 
saying, that without some knowledge of English, and without the ability to 
rap and write, their training as soldiers must be incomplete and unsatis- 

actory. 
2 > s > * * * 


The recitations which began November 10 are held daily and last one 
and one-quarter hours each. I was present at the one held on December 19. 
At the first mentioned date nine of the fifty-two members, who had been at- 
tending Indian schools in the East or at the agencey, entered the post school 
and are now attending and satis: p in classes com- 

sed in of white soldiers; and three being considered unsuitable sub- 
— tor ction by reason of their age, were excused from school attend- 
ance. The remainder (40), none of whom know gy te or could enu- 
merate, were personally taken in hand by Chaplain Vattman. To-day every 
one of them can write his name readily and legibly. All know the alphabet 
in script and in print, and ten have read through the first eee 
series. Their progress in arithmetic has been no less t . All enu- 
merate to one thousand. and three-fourths can add subtract units and 
tens and know the multiplication table to the four tables. In geography em A 
have learned the meaning and use of the globe, understand the on of lan 
and water, can correctly bound Canada, the United States, North and South 
Dakota, and can point out the principal cities. 

* * = . * * 

keeping up himself an animated tone, dividing his pupijs into classes, 
— 3 70 each a Righer or lower piace in the las Recording to the 
valueof their answer,thechaplain succeeds in holding their attention through- 
out the recitation. He has also instructed a class, Which meets at 
the conclusion of the recitation and is likely to accomplish much as an in- 
he a for the refinement and general improvement of those who be- 
ong. 

Chaplain Vattman, who is a Catholic priest, in a personal let- 
ter to me, speaks even more earnestly and enthusiastically of 
their progress. He says: 

Some of the men who at the time of their enlistment did not know a single 
letter are to-day reading in the Second Reader. More than half of them know 
the multiplication tables by heart (their aptness in mental arithmetic is sur- 
prising), spell and write short sentences correctly. Of course, all are not 
alike proficient, but allare anxious to learn and all make such progress as to 
satisfy any reasonable teacher. I have begun to teach them geography and 
have gotup a set of questions and answers. The method followed ín teach- 
ing this branch is that I first read to them the question and answer in their 
own language and dialect. After they understand the meaning, the 3 
and answer 5 in English until they have both by heart. A that 
the question is always asked in English only; likeinany public school, Thus 
the nue add to their English vocabulary, they learn to pronounce the 
words, improve their memory, and acquire a knowledge of what was truly 
a terra incognita to them. I take pleasure in sending to you the names of the 
men written by themselves. Most of these men were not able to make asin- 
gle letter when they firstcame to school. 

There is another matter which I wish to bring to the attention 
of the Senator who is chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
and also isa member of the Committee on Appropriations, and that 
is that there is a band of Indians which has been for the last half 
dozen years entirely under the War Department. Their position 
is anomalous. They have been held as prisoners of war. This 
is Geronimo and his band of about four hundred now at Mount 
Vernon Barracks. Of course there is no provision for their care 
and instruction, and although the matter has been repeatedly 
called to the attention of Congress, no action has been taken. 
The War Department has not, of course, the means of properly 
attending to them, but I am glad to call the Senator’s attention 
to the results in regard to this band of Indians that have been 
exclusively under the Army. 

When brought from Arizona their condition was as bad as it 
possibly could be. Of course for a time it was su they 
would be turned over to the Interior Department. e project 
to remove them to the Indian Territory and the frequent re- 
quests to the Interior Department to in some way resume the 
care of them having failed entirely, two years ago an officer was 
sent, a young lieutenant, to the Mount Vernon Barracks with the 
mere general instruction to do the best he possibly could for them 
without money. : 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator will allow me to say a word be- 
fore he leaves that interesting case to which he has called our 
attention, I want to say to him thatthe work of that army officer 
charged with Geronimo’s band has been very remarkable, but it 
Has all been in the line of civil life. He has put aside, if I may 
so state it, his uniform; he wears citizen’s dress and he mingles 
with those Indians just as the Indian agent. The presence of the 
idea of the army has been eliminated and they have been taught 
to work because they had an army officer there who fully appre- 
ciated and was willing for the time he was there to lay aside all 
his military ideas. He toldme he had made a judge of Geronimo. 
The system of Indian courts authorizes the Indian agent toselect 
Indians to actas judges of minor offenses, and he commended 
the judicial character of Geronimo. 

But that poor indian has hisdrawbacks. He was made super- 
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intendent of the Sabbath school, and a friend of mine went into 
his school and saw the school open with all the formalities and 
roprieties belonging to such an exercise, and then he retired. 
hen my friend went out of the Sabbath school he found him 
bling. So, after all, he has his shortcomings. But so far 
at army officer has accomplished good—which is remarkable— 
over that band of warriors, as Capt. Pratt did before him with 
those which he had down at the Dry Tortugas, but Capt. Pratt 
was not a military man when he was there. Capt. Pratt has at 
Carlisle, and in seven or eight years there, accomplished more 
at that school, in my opinion, than any of the civilians in charge 
of any of the schools; but it was not because he was an army offi- 
cer; it was not in spite of his being an army officer, but it was in 
the man, and it is in the man to make an efficient Indian agent, 
whatever may be his oning- 

I did not mean to impute it to any army officer who had been 
for the time being and under special exigencies putin charge of 
a reservation, nor did the committee; but it is remarkable that 
in every instance where they have been put there for a peent 
exigency the progressof the Indian toward civilization, if it has 
not met witha check has not gone on. That is true at Pine Ridge 
at this moment, while there is an excellent army officer there, 
and that is true at San Carlos. I beg the Senator's pardon for 
occupying so much of his time. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Now, let us hear the Senator’s complete state- 
ment, and it can be answered afterward. 

Mr. PROCTOR. I assent to all the Senator from Massachu- 
setts eg Aa in regard to the lieutenant at Mount Vernon, but claim 
that it is not an exceptional case, and the records of the Interior 
Department will show that. The officers who are now in com- 
mand of Indian troops are devoting themselves in every possible 
way to fitting them for civil life. The Indian soldiers wear the 
same clothes that the white soldiers wear, they are taught to 
cook their own food, their barracks are patterns of neatness, and 
in every respect they vie with the white soldiers. 

Besides, there is another element. The Indian ordinarily 
thinks it is degrading to work, but when enlisted as soldiers they 
are ready and glad to do anything that white soldiersdo. They 
cultivate ponens and work at any kind of police work as readily 
as the white soldiers. I might name many instances. f 

The Senator speaks of Lieut. Wothersp 
Lieut. Casey, the gallant soldier who was killed at Pine Ridge, 
and whose troop of Indian scouts were illustrated in Harper’s, 
worked with his men in cutting logs and building their cabins, 
and they were as devoted to him as men could be. The Interior 
Department, as I said, has repeatedly thanked officers. I might 
name Capt. Dougherty, Maj. Schwan, Capt. Bullis, Capt. Pierce, 
ee ee and there are many others who deserved special 
thanks. 

The band at Mount Vernon (there bolog noappropriation) has 
been taken in hand especially by the Indian Association of the 
Senator's own State. I have nd doubt that he will subscribe to 
everything they say, as it is made up from among the best peo- 
ple of that State, and that means, of course, the best people any- 
where. It has a branch in the Senator's own town, I notice, and 
from the names of the officers I judge the Senator himself may 
be a member. I have no doubt he is an earnest supporter of it. 
Lieut, Wotherspoon has not surrendered his m vars duties, 
I would say to the Senator, but he has a company of Apaches. 
They are drilled the same as the dozen or fifteen companies at 
steal ponis. The last report of the Massachusetts Indian As- 
sociation states: 


I wish that I could have time to tell you of all that Lieut. Wothe: = 
t 


oon as an exception. 


is brought to 


Lieut. Wotherspoon was selected not because he was supposed 
to have any ial proficiency in this direction, for I am sure he 
has no more than hundreds of other lieutenants, He happened 
by an accident to be temporarily disabled for ordinary duty and 
so was sent there to do the best he could. He had had no ex- 
perience and he has done no more than many others would do. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the Senator will permit aquestion, I should 
like to ask if these Indians of whom he is speaking are not pris- 
— of war and properly in the custody and control of an army 
officer? 

Mr. PROCTOR. There are, simply because it is more diffi- 
cult to surrender them than it was to capture them. The War 
Department has been vainly trying to give them up. It is, I 
must confess, a — anomalous condition of affairs. It is a band 
of about 400, and four-fifths of them women and children, and 
some of the men were never on the warpath; they were merely 
taken and brought East because some of their relatives had been 
out. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Will the Senator state how many there are 
in that Apache band? 


Mr. PROCTOR. I think there were 384; that is my recollec- 
tion; and there were only about 50 men and boys over 12 years 
ofage. The men had been killed or ran away, and the women 
and children were brought in. They were extremely sickly for 
atime. The Government had brought them from the dry moun- 
tains of Arizona to the Asop Gu! coast, and they suffered from 
scrofula and consumption. But they are now very healthy and 
prospering in every way. 

I might have read, except that I did not wish to occupy too 
much time, what the report of thè Massachusetts ESSE Ee 
says about the condition of affairs at Pine Ridge, which has been 
5 under civilian control for a long time. But that is not 

rtant. 

do not oppose this amendment in the interest of the pats 
It is not a matter that has engaged their attention. As I said, 
they do not seek nor will they avoid any duty that is put upon 
them. But I thought it was fair to them to state something as 
to what they are gongi I believe that the administration of In- 
dian affairs would be improved by the proviso. It is in the line 
of civil-service reform. It is selecting agents from a large num- 
ber of men who have been trained in truthfulness and hones 
and courage, and those are qualities which are especially need 
in dealing with the Indians. 

T can oniy refer to Gen. Crook as an example of a successful 
manager of the Indians. Certainly it can not be said of him that 
he would not mingle with them, as he was always ready to go on 
a campaign accompanied by two or three officers, with a hundred 
or two Indians, after another band of the same tribe; and his 
confidence in them was never abused. I believe the sprit that 
animated him in dealing with the Indians, that of dealing with 
them with perfect honesty and truthfulness and fearlessness, is 
the prevailing one among the officers of the Army to-day. 

Mr. DOLPH. I should like to ask the Senator if he can state 
how many Indians there are in the Army? 

Mr. PROCTOR. According to the last report I saw, which 
was some weeks and perhaps months ago, I think there were ten 
companies fully organized and about as many more partly filled. 

Mr. DOLPH. e whole number authorized to be enlisted 
are not yet enlisted? 

Mr. P OR. Ido not understand that any special num- 
ber has been authorized by wri, begs Neither do I understand 
that there is anything forbidding their enlistment under pre- 
cisely the same conditions that white soldiersare enlisted. There 
is no color line drawn that I know in the statute. The statute 
authorizes the enlistment of 1,000 scouts, but the Indians I refer 
to are not scouts. They are enlisted on precisely the same terms 
and conditions as white soldiers. 

Mr. DOLPH. I think there was certainly some legislation 
proposed, or some legislation passed, 3 either to increase 
the number of men in the Army to be composed of Indians, or 
providing that a certain number of Indians should be enlisted. 

Mr. PROCTOR. In answer to the Senator from Oregon I will 
state that there was a bill by the Senate at the last ses- 
sion providing for an increase of 5,000 of the enlisted force of the 
Army, with the proviso that not less than 3,000 of them should 
be Indians, as I recall the proviso. 

Mr. DOLPH. The bill did not pass the other House? 

Mr. PROCTOR. It did not pass the other House. 

Mr. DOLPH. The enlistment of Indians in the Army at pres- 
ent is a mere matter of administration? 

Mr. PROCTOR. It is a mere matter of administration. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I understand myself that the 
Secretary of War controls that question; that he can enlist just 
as many Indians as he sees fit within the number of soldiers he 
is allowed to enlist. I do not know how many have been enlisted. 
It is very probable that it may be of some value to enlist these 
Indians, to keep them out of mischief. 1t is perhaps as cheap to 
support them as soldiers as to support them in any orner way, 
and we are supporting them all over the country. But that ap- 
plies only to a limited number of Indians really. As to the 
Apaches and some of the Indians who are threatening trouble all 
the time, I have no doubt it is a wise thing to put them in the 
Army, not, in my poguos that they will ever amount to any- 
thing as soldiers, for I believe the experience with Indians dur- 
ing the late unpleasantness,” when a large number of Indians 
enlisted in the Confederate army of aclass very superior to these 
Indians in point of civilization at least, it was not asuccess. They 
were not good fighters; they were not amenable to discipline in 
time of engagement. 

Mr. PERKINS. They were good runners? 

Mr. TELLER. They were plunderers; and they would never 
stay only when they wished to stay. I do not believe we shall 
ever make the Indian valuable, in case of trouble, as a soldier, 
until he is a civilized Indian. 

Mr. President, I have had some experience myself witharmy 
officers as agents. In 1882 Gen. Crook had gone down into Mex- 
ico, and there took a large number of the band of Indians called 
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It was al- 
ways a question in military circles whether the general brought 
them back or whether they brought back the general. 


the Geronimo Band; Ido not remember how many. 


At all events, when they were returned to their reservations 
the general stated to the Secretary of War and myself and the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs that he had made such engage- 
ments with them that they could not be punished for any crimes 
they might have committed. Thereupon the Interior Depart- 
ment declined to accept those Indians and become responsible for 
their good conduct if the leaders of the rebellion could not be 

unished. They were then turned over toa military officer, and 
They remained in charge, I think, of a military officer, and have 
done so up to the present time. The efforts of the military off- 
cers to keep peace on the reservation were moderately successful 
during three years. At the close of that period,or about the 
commencement of Mr. Cleveland’s administration, they had dif- 
ficulty on the reservation. 

I know Gen. Crook endeavored to throw the responsibility of 
that upan the Interior Department, but he never had a particle 
of evidence, nor a ticle of proof, nor the slighest reason for 
the assumption. He was dealing with a band of Indians who 
were exceedingly ugly, and trusting them as he had trusted them, 
when the officer telegraphed to him repeatedly, ‘‘ General, I must 
arrest the ringleaders of these Indian or they will go out on the 
warpath.” The general declined to allow them to be arrested or 
pu hed until such time as they had started, and an hour after 

ey had left the reservation there came to the reservation a 
telegram from the commanding officer, Gen. Crook, to make the 
arrest; but it was too late. Ido not know haw many lives that 
cost, but I know it cost a great many. 

Subsequently, under the operations of Gen. Miles, and not 
Gen. Crook, these Indians were arrested and or into camp. 
They were sent then by the Government out of Arizona and 
into Florida. I myself found them, the Geronimo band, all that 
had been on the warpath and all that had not been on the war- 
path, at, Fort Marion in the spring of 1887 or 1888, I do not re- 
member which. I found them cooped up on top of the fort at 
St. Augustine. It was bg gies to any person who would look 
it over that if they were left there during the hot season of the 
year certainly most of them would penan, There was then 
sickness and distress among them, and they were all dissatisfied. 
I came back to this city an submitted to the Secretary of War, 
Mr. Endicott, a private letter, which I suppose is on file, giving 
my views of what ought to be done with those Indians and the 
1 of leaving them at that place. 

I had understood from the officer then in command that he had 
been ending tas kind of letters for many months without any 
attention being paid tothem. Thereupon the Indians were taken 
from thatplace and moved up in the State of Alabama, I believe, 
and put upon ground and not on top of afort—placed where they 
could put their feet on the solid earth. It was then attempted, on 
the part of the War Department, which had them in charge, togive 
them some instruction; and Capt. Pratt, who has been, as we all 
know, one of the most successful Indian men on the continent, 
went either there or to Fort Marion, I am not quite certain which 
(but it was about that time or a little after), and selected and took 
practically by force, con to the will of the Indians, a large 
number of the children to Carlisle, where, I presume, they still 


are. 

Mr. President, these Indians were dealt with by the War De- 

3 different from what the Interior Department ever has 

n enabled to deal with Indians. The War Department 
brought them away from their wild associations and put them 
where it was cg oes for them to escape. It was a wise and 
proper todo. I believe it was done under the advice and 
rection of Gen. Miles to the War Department. I have no 
criticism to make of any officer in connection with Indians so tar 
as I know, except to say that so far as my observation has gone, 
and that runs now for thirty Joare, I have never yet known a 
le officer, if I may except Capt. Pratt, who has not regarded 

it as his whole duty and his entire duty to maintain peace. 

I well recollect what Gen. Sheridan said when he was sent up 
into the country of the Cheyennes and Arapahoes, and it was 
said a certain measure would produce great hardship. He said, 
It is my duty to maintain that is all Ideal with, and that 
is all I am interested in.” ‘That may be taken as a fair sample 
of the opinion of the army men. I will admit that there are 
rare exceptions where occasionally an army man will have some 
interest in them, but I do not know of them myself personally. 
Although I know some very successful agents from the Army in 
keeping peace and 8 the reservations, I do not know where 
they have taken hold to lift up the Indian and make him a civ- 
ilized being. Their training is not in that direction, and they 
do not do it. : 

I requested the Secretary of War to send Capt. Dougherty, 
whose name has been mentioned, to one of the Northwestern 


agencies. He was a successful agent or employé so far as keep- 
ing peace was concerned; but I could point then, and I can now, 
to dozens of agents who were his superior in the way of civiliz- 
ing and making progress with the Indians. So I may say of all 
the army officers I have known in charge of agencies or stations. 

I do not believe that the Army is a civilizing agency. In the 
very nature of things it is not. The education of the army man 
is not in that direction. He is a destroyer and not a preserver; 
and he is executing the very purpose for which he has been edu- 
cated and put in the Army when he is keeping peace in time of 
peace, when he is destroying in time of war; and beyond that 
there is no reason to expect he will go. 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR] stated the whole 
difficulty in saying that when these Indians go back from the 
schools there is nothing for them to do. There is where the vice 
of this system comes out strikingly. We have entered into ar- 
rangements with these Indians to maintain them in idleness, and 
idleness always means vice, until such time as they shall become 
self-supporting, feeding them and clothing them, so that there 
is no emcee, | for exertion on their part. You can not expect 
that there be innate strength enough in the Indian charac- 
ter to lift themselves out of that dependent position. 

It was suggested to me by the chairman of the committee that 
it was army officers who made that treaty or this class of trea- 
ties. It was the army officers who incorporated that system into 
our method of d with the Indians, because they were look- 
ing simply to maintaining peace, and that is all they are inter- 
ested in. If the Indian is ever civilized, and I believe he can 
be, although the progress has not been such as the most enthu- 
siastic could wish—if he is ever civilized he will be civilized by 
outside, external influences, and not those which come from the 
Indian character or the Indian himself. 

What we want is efficient civilizing agents at the stations or 
agencies. We pay such a magnificent sum to these agents that 
the better class of men decline to accept. We have 18,000 or 
20,000 Navajo Indians. They are semicivilized Indians, they are 
self-supporting Indians. They have herds and flocks, and they 
have been practically self-supporting for about twenty years. 
We had, while I was Secretary of the Interior, at that agency a 
man of remarkable executive ability, a man who could command 
more salary than the Government was paying him, which was 
$2,000 a year; and while he was the agent Congress cut down the 
salary to $1,500. The next year by a special effort we had it 
raised again to $2,000, and this man was offered $3,000 to engage 
in other business by people who knew his worth, and of course 
he took it. Why should he not have taken it? He had his fam- 
ily away from civilizing influences and associations on an Indian 
reservation, and was receiving $2,000. Yet that man was worth 
more to the Government there than $10,000 a year, because with 
this great tribe of Indians, now 18,000 or 20,000 or more, increas- 
ing rapidly, the country is being filled up with them there; and 
their flocks and herds are increasing so that they have spread 
over much beyond the reservation given them in 1868 by treaty. 

We are met with the problem, what are you going to do with 
these people? Are you going to keep them as herders, as a half- 
savage people, for they are more than half savage, or are you go- 
ing to make them citizens of the United States, and industrious 
producers? This man would have made them more than cattle- 
raisers; he would have made them agriculturists, so far as the 
country would have admitted; but we declined to pay him such 
a salary as he ought to have received. Ican recall in the North- 
west more than one nt who left the service of the Govern- 
ment because of the lack of sufficient salary, who was a faithful 
agent of the Government in this work of civilizing the Indians. 

Now, if we make up our minds that the only thing to do with 
the Indian is to keep him in peace, then turn him over to the 
Army; they will keep him in peace. If, on the contrary, you 
want to domore than that; if you want to make the Indians more 
than the savages or the semisavages that they are in some in- 
stances, then you want something more than an army officer; 
you want some agent who is imbued with the missionary spirit, 
some nt who is moved by his love of the human race. 

Mr. President, you can not deal with all these Indians alike. 
Take the Alaska Indians. There are 30,000 of them. They are 
not warlike Indians. They will not go into the Army, and they 
would not be benefited if t_ey went in. Theyarelaborers. You 
can go into Alaska and start any industry you choose-and you 
can hire Indians to engege. in it.. You may take some of the 
other tribes of Indians that I could name, if time permitted, 
where you can do the same thinginalimiteddegree. Gradually 
we are breaking down the projuclos against labor in the minds 
of the Indians, and we are making some progress. We have put, 
I think, about 18,000 Indians in the schools. A few years ago we 
had 10,000 in the schools, and we thought we had done pretty 
well. We have about 40,000, as I recollect, Indian children of 
proper age to put in schools. 
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Now, whenever you have put all these Indian children in schools 


and have brought them wi the civilizing influence of schools 
and churches, then when they go out you have provided some- 
thing for them to do; the Indian problem is settled; but it never 
will be settled until you do that. If, when the Indian is turned 
out of his school, he is given some employment or some opportun- 
ity to get employment, he will make a civilized man; but if he is 
turned back on the reservation with nothing to do, with the fact 
before him that the Government will give him all the clothes he 
ought to have and all the food he ought to have, you never will 
have civilization, except in- the very lowest degree, among the 
Indian population. 

In some instances, it is said, these Indians are worse off than 
if they had not been educated. I have no doubt that is true. 
In my experience among the Indians in the early days of the 
West, one of the most vicious of all the Indians we had in our 
community was a thoroughly educated Indian, who not only 
spoke English and French, but wrote English and French, and 
yet he was of no earthly account and was an Indian in every 
sense of the term. Iam asked by a Senator if he spoke Spanish. 
I think he*spoke Spanish, but neh and English I know he 
spoke. He had been educated at a St. Louis school. 

Mr. President, the whole system is wrong. We are not going 
to change it, I suppose, and there is no use in anybody getting 
up here and comp: about it. Just as long as we maintain 
treaties with the Indian that we will pay them so much each 
year, that we will give them so many blankets and so much 
clot , that we will give them so much in the way of food, 
they will maintain their present condition. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator does not do justice to the policy 
now. What he says in reference to the rations applies peculiar] 
to one single treaty more than to any other, but that embra 
the whole Sioux Nation, and it is all the Senator says about 
them. Nevertheless, four-fifths of the Indians to-day take care 
of themselves, and there is only one-fifth of them who depend 
upon rations. 

Mr. TELLER. I know there are about 3,000 Ute Indians, and 
the treaty made in 1888, approved on the 15th day of June of that 
year, st which I entered a most earnest protest at the time, 
contains a provision that they shall be supported by the Govern- 
ment until they are self-sup: Ving ital ears have passed, and the 
little band at the Uintah Indian rvation that was self sup- 

wing practically haye really become paupers. Instead of be- 
bs a efit, the rations have been an injury. Whenever we 
shall quite throw the Indian on his own resources, taking pains 
when we do that to provide some means of support, some oppor- 
2 support, we shall settle the Indian question, and not 
un 


en. 

Mr. President, I do not mean by this to be understood that I 
propose to abrogate treaties improperly. Where we have made 
treaties I would recognize them, just so far as they can be re- 
cognized consistently with the are of the Indian. They may 
be hardships on us, we may have given them land that we ought 
not to have given them, but if we take their land from them I 
would pay them for it, and then I would uss that money to put 
them in a way of becoming self-supporting, but I would cease at 
the earliest possible day to support them by the bounty of the 
Government. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I have no for curing 
all the ills that arise in connection with the 8 but I am a 
good deal tempted 8 proposition of the House of Represent- 
atives. It isnot to change all the agencies; it is, as vacancies oc- 
cur in the existing agencies, to substitute army officers. 

Now, let us see what the objections are, and what the facts are, 
if we can. The objection raised by the Senator from Colorado 
[Mr. TELLER] is first, that he has never known the army officer 
to be anything but a mere keeper of the peace. That is all 
he can be, constitutionally and „While he is aap an 
army officer. But we propose in this bill to put him er the 
direction of the Secretary of the Interior. So he will have added 
to his always pleasant duty of doing something to keep the peace 
oe in connection with the supervision and civilization 
of In 4 

I take it the existing agent is not always a preacher, farmer, 
mechanic, or teacher; he is an ordinary citizen, su to be 
of good character, of good sense, and sometimes chosen with a 
view to his capacity for dealing with humble people. But sup- 
pose that the army officer be put into an agency in accordance 
with the propositions of this bill, it does not dispense with the 
teacher, or the mechanic, or the farmer. They are to be there 
in the same way they are now. The officer is additional to the 
mere agent. I think a majority of the educated officers would 
be better fitted for the general administrative and executive du- 
ties of an agent than the ordinary agent selected in agreat many 
cases simply by political influence. 

I have no fanciful prejudice in favor of the man who wears the 


uniform, but I recognize the fact that there is no better school in 
my judgment in the world than the schools at West Point and 
Annapolis for certain classes of disciplinary education. The 
young men goto West Point no matter whether from humble life 
or from homes of wealthy prenta; they live upon terms of ab- 
solute equality, sleep in their little narrow iron bedsteads, in 
their inelegant, bony, and bare prisonlike rooms. They rise by 
the clock, they drill by the clock, they study by the clock, they 
live by the clock, in absolute obedience to orders. ir course 
of instruction is one of the most admirable for developing their 
intellectual ability, and it carries with it something more than 
that. Whilenot in any: sense professing to be moral or religious 
they learn certain fundamental elements of a character, 
astrong man. They learn, in the first place, the duty of an abso- 
lute and honorable obedience. 

Outside of the Army there are many young men who are res- 
tive over obeying an order from anybody. They are restiveeven 
under the order of a statute book of their country or their State. 
But to the officer who appreciates his position, the duties that 
are zogoed of him, the honor of his profession, it is enough to 


know t it is an order from his Government and his superior 
officer. He learns the minor virtues of order, neatness, cleanli- 
ness, promptness, truthfulness, for it is the highest uisition 


of a young man in his own estimation and according to eee i 
de corps of the Army that he should be absolutely truthful as 
well as absolutely fearless in the disch: of his duties. 

I conceive that a oung man educated in that way,and having, 
as the majority of them have, the proper pride of their profes- 
sion, may make a very excellent inistrative officer in charge 
of a band of Indians. The Indians understand character very 
well. They have more than is ordinary with barbarian „a 
conception of an honest, fair, and square man. From random 
conversations with a great many army officers, I think perhaps 
if it were left to them on a fair vote, in the last thirty or fort 

ears, at any rate, they would have preferred to have been ruled 

y army officers. There was no man who slew them with less 
mercy than Old Harney, as he was familiarly called; and yet I 
believe that Old Harney would have taken the entire Indian - 
ness into his own hands and made a ater success of it than 
any man who has had control of it. ey knew he would whip 
them out of their senses and their lives if they did not obey. 
They knew another thing, that whatever Harney said he would 
do he would do. If he threatened to thrash them he was sure 
to doit. If he promised to feed them he would do it or die in 
the attempt. 

The first secret of dealing with any of those Indians is truth- 
fulness. I had the pleasure of a visit to the headquarters of the 
Hudson Bay Company in Manitoba a few years ago—yes, it is 
now trony years ago, I am sorry to say—time flies. I was told 
there by the lieutenant-governor of the Hudson Bay Company 
that they had never hadan nt killed. Said I. at is your 
secret of it?” Well,“ he, to tell you the truth, in the 
first place, it is because our interests. and the Indian's are in a 
reat respect the same. Neither of us is in ahurry to have civ- 
ilization, as it is ordinarily termed, and population spread over 
all this country, for they are trappers, and live by it, and we live 
by the things ne trap, so we have a common interest. In 
the next place, we have one fundamental rule, and I think,” he 
said, “we have absolutely lived up to it; we will never lie to 
an Indian. It is almost impossible to explain to him why we 
have failed to keep a promise. Even if it be something next to 
impossible to have a certain number of barrels of pork or a cer- 
tain number of blankets at a certain time, when the means of 
transportation have failed, they know it is not there and that 
we promised to have it there. We make extraordinary efforts 
to be literally correct in the fulfillment of all our promises.” 

Men of that sort, men who are understood to be representatives 
of the military power, who can compel obedience by terrible 
sanction, and men who are at the same time honorably truthful 
in all their dealings, gentlemen—for the instinct of the sa 
understands the gentleman—I say those men will make good ad- 
ministrative officers. But they are to ba plemented, I take 
it, by good teachers, good blacksmiths, good ers, and so on, 
working in harmony with this officer who is under the general 
instructions of the Interior Department. 

So, it seems to me that theexperiment might very well be tried, 
and it isquite possible to doit. I think I shall vote against the 
amendment of the committee. AsIsay, it does not change all the 
agencies now; it only provides for filling vacancies as they may 
occur. 

Mr. DAWES. As fast as the vacancies occur. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It changes them as fast as the vacancies oc- 
cur. In the course of a year it might make a dozen changes, or 
something like that, and there will be then time for us to recon- 
sider our action, if it shall seem wise to us to do so. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, I only desire to say a word or 
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two. I wish to preface what I have to say by stating that I have 
never given a very great amount of attention to the question of 
dealing with the of this country, but as I haye been placed 
upon à committee which calls my attention to the subject more 
especially than heretofore, I have tried to give it a little more 
attention, icularly during the present session. 

In my judgment it would be unwise to turn these people over, 
so far as Indian agents are concerned, to the appointment of 
army officers. I do not understand that the Senator from Ver- 
mont . PROCTOR] especiall 8 his desire that that 
should be done. I agree with him what he hassaid with refer- 
ence to the conduct of army officers, their integrity, their truth- 
fulness, their education, and all that makes them men in the 
Lares sense of the word. But, Mr. President, boys educated at 

est Point are not educated specially with a view to civil life 
and dealing with people in ordinary affairs. They are educated 
with a view to service in the Army, and that is the chief purpose 
of their education. 

The military school at West Point I take great pride in my- 
self as an American citizen, but here we are to-day, as we haye 
been for a few years, trying to enforce if possible a different sys- 
tem from what we had years ago, with the hope that at some 
time in the future we may reach the point where this great In- 
dian population will have been q ed to become American 
citizens in the full sense of the word, not only in point of educa- 
tion, but in being self-supporting, and all that es them qual- 
ified citizens. 

I have a feeling that as we are relying upon educating these 
Indians and g to teach them industry we should not put 
army Officers over them. 

While I do not intimate by this that the army officer placed in 

ition as an agent would interfere with the education of these 
dians, yet I submit whether it is not almost a contradiction in 
itself. Here we have schools scattered over the country under 
the control, in the first place, of Indian agents and then of the 
schoolmaster, and all those who are sent out are subordinate to 
the Indian agent and to the superintendent of schools to educate 
and train these people, who are dependent upon education and 
training if we are ever going to ve at the point when we will 
be relieved of further apm, Pape them. I say it seems to me 
that the proposition to turn administration over to army offi- 
cers is exceedingly wrong when we talk about civilizing these 


le. 

01 course we carry out the treaties that have been made in the 
appropriation of the money required by such treaties, and then 
we appropriate where it is necessary for the clothing and sub- 
sistence of the Indians where it becomes ni under treaty 
or other stipulations. Butthechief purpose of the bill, the spirit 
of the bill, the spirit of the policy of the Government to-day, is 
the education, the qualification of these people for citizenship 
by giving them education. So we have these schools, and a lar 
amount of money is appropriated for them. Asa member of the 
subcommittee with our distinguished friend who has been so long 
chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs and in e of 
the Indian appropriation bills, I voted with him protiy generally, 
where we e any increases at all, in favor of increasing the 
appropriations in the direction of educating these Indians as rap- 

y as it could be done, because I 5 the force of What the 
honorable Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] stated. I have 
witnessed it myself in some instances. An Indian may be thor- 
oughly educated and yet turn out to be one of the worst men in 
the world. 

So it is with other people as well as Indians, and it is probably 
a little more likely to occur in the case of an Indian than in the 
case of an American citizen who turns out badly after having a 
thorough education. My remark is based upon m 5 
in this particular. I remember some years ago I went with a 


subcommittee down into the Indian country making an examina-. 


tion, investigating the sutler question, and we saw there one 
or two instances of educated boys from the Carlisle school who 
were leading in all the war dances and everything else that per- 
tained to those uncivilized tribes. The boy returned to his tribe. 
There was perhaps no one else in the tribe who was educated 
and who had changed his manner of life; and the boy, to be 
popular with the rest of the crowd, joined in the war dances and 
everything else. 

So I make this allusion to this fact for the reason that if we 
are to educate these people, as the — 85 Bry the Government is 
that we shall do to-day, it seems to me t the proper policy is 
to make liberal appropriations so as to secure the education of 
the great mass of them as quickly as possible. 

Now, on the question of authorizing the appointment of Indian 
agents from the Army, requiring it as rapidly as vacanciesoccur, 
I desire to state that I understand all those good people, human- 
itarians who have been giving special attention to the subject of 
the proper treatment of the Indians, are quite unanimously agreed 
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that the policy of appointing military men for agents isnot right 
and they are o to it. 

So I am unwilling to incorporate anything in this bill that will 
look to the world, even though it did not operate that way—and 
I think it would look to the world as though we are turning 
these Indians, in the midst of our effort to educate them, over to 
the tender mercies of the Army. 

Oh, but you say that it is under the control of the Secretary 
of the Interior and of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. So 


I am not one of those who believe that we can not find honest 
men who are not in the army. [agree that all the army officers 
are honest as a general thing, though not always; but I believe 
by proper care and consideration the Administration, whoever 
it way be, may be able to select honest civilians for Indian agents 
as well as we would find them if detailed from the Army. 

I did not desire to make more than a remark or two upon this 
question, but it does seem to me that if we are going straight on 
in the policy which we haye way ach eet in the effort to civilize 
and educate and finally get these ians so qualified so that they 
aay become citizens and take their lands and property in sev- 
e , we shall make a mistake if we turn any portion of the ad- 
ministration of the subject over to army o Let the De- 
partment be careful in the selection of Indian agents. Lam glad 
to say that there is no single Indian agent, I believe, appointed 
by my recommendation, now in the service. I havea very dis- 
tinct recollection, however, that I had one appointed once. I 
went on his bond and have suffered for it. So I am not seeking 
the appointment of any more; but I have no doubt in my own 
opinion but that the Government can find civilians qualified for 
the administration of that duty who will look after the Indian 
service and look after the administration of affairs connected 
with that service, and that we shall make better progress in the 
work that we are engaged in, in getting these Indi educated 
and civilized, than we would if we were to turn over this sub- 
ject to the administration of military officers. 

As to this 5 amendment, the paragraph proposed to be 
stricken out by the committee provides: 

That from and after the passage of this act the President shall detail offi- 
cers of the United States Army toact as Indian agents at all agencies where 


vacancies from any cai may hereafter occur, who, while acting as such 
agents, shall be under the poz fen and direction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior. 


Mr. PLATT. It can be done now. 

Mr.CULLOM. I was going to say that the President may 
now appoint as many army officers as he thinks it wise to take 
charge of . agencies. I with the Senator from 
Vermont that there are places, perhaps, to-day where it would 
be well to detail an army officer for the Indian agent; and I 
have no objection to it under such circumstances; but it seems to 
me that the law is broad enough already. Wherever it is judged 
wise by the President to appoint a mili officer for an 
ticular post where there is danger, where the Indians are vicious 
and wild, it may be right enough to do it, and to strike out this 
provision that as rapidly as vacancies occur the President shall 
appoint army officers. ‘ i 
e all know that vacancies occur pretty fast when changes of 
administration take place especially; but they have a right to 
make them occur at any time; and | do not believe that it would 
be in the interest of the public service, in the administration of 
Indian affairs, that the law should require the President to ap- 
point army officers in every instance as the vacancies occur. 

I think that the provision of the House bill as it came to the 
Senate should be stricken out and a provision for the appoint- 
ment of agents from civil life, as provided by the committee 
amendment, should be retained, and that leaves the President 
with absolute power to make changes and appoint military officers 
whenever he chooses. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, [have observed with agreat 
deal of interest the operations of the Indian service for about 
forty years. I have lived in countries where that service has 
been n because there were Indians there. The service 
has been much improved during that time. Originally no prac- 
tical effort was being made to educate the Indians either in books 
or in the art of industry; they were simply fed, and sometimes 
they were not fed according to the ment; sometimes they 
were clothed and sometimes left ed. The result was that 
there was great complaint and demoralization. We simply took 
from them the only motive to civilization, the desire to supply 
wants, without improving them in the least. 

Our system pretty nearly destroyed the Indians in the United 
States. Where the Indians were left alone, both North and 
South, they did much better, because the necessity to acquire 
food led them to more exertion and led them to be considerably 
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civilized. I visited a tribe of Indians up in British Columbia, 


and found them good laborers, makin 


contracts, and regarded 
as quite liberal. I have been downin 


exico, and there we find 


the Indians the great mass of population, and some of them are 
highly civilized. Butour In were simply fed, and we made 
ba to feed them. They depended on the Government, and 


when the Government failed to feed them they went on the war- 
path and a new treaty was made. 

But there has been a marked change. It was contended dur- 
ing all this time that the civilians could take care of them; that 
they could accomplish a great good; that they could improve the 
system, and they have been at work atit. I have watched their 
operations with great care. They have not got the system per- 
fect yet, but they are moving in the right direction. We are 
giving the Indians the lands in severalty, and we are putting 
agents there to teach them the arts of agriculture. 

I undertake to say that a person is not fit for an agent under 
our present system unless he knows something about all the dif- 
ferent branches of business connected with farming. It would 
be a good thing if he knew something about raising horses and 
shoe horses and blacksmithing generally, and was familiar 
with all sorts of tools that are on the farm, so that he would 
be a good superintendent of the farm. He should not be a boss; 
he should not be aninexperiencedman. If you takeone of these 
yo army officers, however gallant he may be asasoldier, and 
put him in charge of your farm, it would not be a success; he is 
not educated in that direction. The Indian reservations which 

ou have you can not break up immediately, but you are break- 
fig them Sarge dividing the lands in severalty, and while you 
are doing that you must have somebody there who can furnish 
an example. 

Too much care can not be taken with the selection of Indian 

ts, for upon them depends the success of the whole system. 

e compensation for agents is not sufficient, as a rule, to get the 

class of men desired, but in many cases it is; in other cases it is 

not. You want first-class, practical men from civil life who un- 
derstand the business that you are going to teach the Indians. 

In addition to that, a system of education has besn established. 
Schools have been established among them, and they are making 
considerable progress. 

Ivisited some four or five reservations during the last vacation, 
and I must say that the progress has been considerable, and we 
are atoning to some extent for the bad system thatwe had. We 
are improving it n much, and I should very much dislike to 
see a dual system. we are going to turn Indians over to the 
military simply to keep order, and let them take care of them- 
selves, and break up all this system, that is one sing. I used to 
be in favor of that. I introduced several bills, a bill at eve 
Co to turn the whole matter over to the Arm ; because 
thought the system was an entire failure; and it was a failure as 
then carried out; but under the present management itis not. I 
may say right here that the Senator from Massachusetts who has 
charge of this bill has done a great deal to bring about these re- 
forms, and I would not advise now such a radical change as 
would put in inexperienced army officers who could not carry 
out this plan. 

I believe if the present system is continued,in ten years more 
the Indians will be in a comparative state of civilization; and a 

large number of them, it is to be hoped, if the system can be car- 
ried out, will be self-supporting. , s 

I understand how it is when you educate a single Indian boy 
and send him back to his tribe again. He is educated, and if he 
has no associates who are also educated he will fall into their 
habits and he wiil be worse than he was before he was educated, 
because he will know more how to do bad things. The oniy way 
is to educate the mass and give them companions; and that is being 
done. The schools on all these reservations are very excellent, 
and I would advise great care in selecting as agents the very best 
men who can be got; and if ter compensation will secure bet- 
ter agents, that is the best expenditure that can be made of 


money. 

aay bays observed the system is in a state of progress now, 
which for along time it was not, and I would hate to make a 
change of the kind proposed here. I hope the amendment of the 
committee will be sustained and the clause stricken out. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I have been intending at some 
stage of the consideration of this bill to make some suggestions 
in to it, and this discussion has taken so wide a range I 
think this is about as appropriate a time as there will be. I 
wish to state that in what I shall say I do not desire to criticise 
the administration of Indian affairs or the committee of the Sen- 
ate having this matter in ea but it is barely ble that 
the administration may have fallen into a rut and may need a 
little prodding in regard to some matters. It is quite ible 
also that the honorable chairman of the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs, with all his good judgment and his motives of humanity, 


may be a little extravagant in regard to some of these appropria- 


tions, 

L entirely 2 5 with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] 
in much that he has said, especially about the necessity of fur- 
nishing employment to the Indian boys and girls when they shall 
have been educated in the schools, in regard to the necessity of 
securing good men for agents, and the im ibility of securing 
men for $1,000 or $1,200 a year to go to Indian agencies and de- 
vote their time to the business who are thoroughly qualified for 
the place, unless they go from motives of humanity and not for 
the compensation. 

Mr. President, the question as to what we shall do with the 
Indians is one of the most important of the hour. Important not 
only on account of the large amount of money we are appropri- 
ating for the Indians, but on account of the results which are 
being accomplished, or the lack of results, and the results which 
we hope to accomplish. 

I see by the report of the honorable chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, submitted with this bill, that by the bill 
it is proposed to appropriate $7,941,220.68, almost $8,000,000. I 
see by the same report that the amount appropriato last year 
was $16,386,284.86. Itis true thata considerable proportion of 
the money proposed to be algae (Soya in the present bill is to 
fulfill our obligations under Indian treaties, and that a much 
larger proportion appropriated by the bill of the last session 
was for the same purpose. 

Jam not able to state the exact amount. Before the bill is 
finally disposed of, I shall ask the chairman of the committee to 
state what proportion of the appropriations carried by the bill 
is for the purpose of fulfilling our obligations under treaties with 
the Indians, and how much is a pure gratuity on the part of the 
Government. 

In order that the magnitude of the appropriations carried by 
this bill and of the appropriations aes by the bill of the last 
session may be unders „I will estimate, and I think it is the 
common estimate, the number of Indians, men,women, and chil- 
dren in the United States, not including those in Alaska, at 250, 
000. I will estimate the white population now at 65,000,000. 
Estimating the Indian population at 250,000, and considering that 
this appropriation is made only for the Indians in the United 
States, not including the Indians of Alaska, the appropriations 
made in this bill, for the fulfillment of treaties and otherwise, 
amount to about $32 a head for every Indian man, and every In- 
dian woman, and every Indian pappoose in the whole country, 
and the appropriations made by the bill of the last session 
amounted to about $64 or $65 a head for every Indian man, wo- 
man, and child in the United States. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the Senator permit a question? 

Mr. DOLPH. Certainly. 

Mr. PERKINS. I will suggest to the Senator from Oregon 
that $7,000,000, or about that, carried by the appropriation bill 
of last year, was for the purchase of land, which has since been 
occupied by settlers. 

Mr. DOLPH. I know. Mystatement made due allowance for 
that. I am now speaking only of the aggregate that is appro- 
priated. If we were to appropriate the same amount for every 
white person in the United States to-day, it would amount to 
$2,000,000,000, or four times the entire annual income of the Gov- 
ernment, and if we had appropriated last year the same amount 
per capis for the white population of the country as for the In- 
aian, the bill would have carried eight times the amount of our 

neome. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President. 

Mr. DOLPH. I hope the Senator will allow me to go on. I 
shall by and by yield to a question, if he will permit me to pro- 
ceed now. 

The policy which was pursued by the Government for man. 
years, as just stated by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART], 
proved a failure. 

The policy of isolating the Indians, of restricting their inter- 
course with the whites, of continuing their tribal relations, never 
advanced the Indian tribes towards civilization. Circumstances 
are such to-day, and have ben such for some years past, that the 
Government has been compelled to adopt another policy, a policy 
looking to the ultimate incorporation of the Indians into the 
white population of the Uni States, and subjecting them to 
the laws of the States and Territories, It is a policy intended to 
break up the tribal relations of the Indians, to give them lands 
in severalty, to encourage and perhaps assist them in building 
homes and educating theirchildren. [am free to admit that it 
should be continued, although no doubt the results have been 
disappointing to its friends. 

Mr. President, when the New World was discovered, scattered 
all over the continent were numerous native tribes, with radically 
diverse languages, mythologies, institutions, and occupations, 
but their institutions and occupations were those of savage and 
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barbarous people. It is contended by some that the number of 
Indians to-day in the United States is as greatas it was when 
America was discovered; butI donot believe it. [believe that the 
Indian population to-day is but a fragment of the aboriginal in- 
habitants of this country when the white -man first obtained a 
footing on these shores. But even then, the number of the 
Indian population was out of all proportion to the vast irrig 
they occupied, A continent with vast resources and great weal 
of mine and of forest and of soil was an uncultivated and unpro- 
ductive wilderness waiting for the hand of intelligent industry to 
bring forth its treasures for the use of man. If it had not been 
for the advent of civilization it would have remained so until 
this day. 

What has followed on this continent in the struggle between 
civilization and savage life was inevitable. The wave of civili- 
zation that swept from Jamestown and Plymouth Rock across 
the continent, converted a wilderness where there was no touch 
of industry nor trace of civilization, where savage tribes of In- 
dians were constantly on the warpath, and where the flames of 
torture blazed to mark each victory, into a civilized: country, 
filled with homes of intelligent, educated, and industrious peo- 

le, was impelled by as imperative a law as that which sends the 
3 planets in their courses through the heavens. 

There is no longer any room on this continent for a savage 
people who live by the chase, or seek their food by the or 
net. The Indian of Catlin and Cooper has disappeared. The In- 
dian no longer roams at large. He is virtually a prisoner upon 
reservations of limited extent. He can no Jonger live by the 
chase on account of the disappearance of game and the limited 
area of his buating grounds. 

As has been said by the Senator from Colorado, many of the 
Indians to-day are supported by the bounty of the Government, 
the tendency of which is to make them idle and thriftless. 

What shall become of the Indian? What shall the Govern- 
ment do with the Indian? That is the practical question of to- 
day. Owing to the circumstances under which he is surrounded 
he can no longer make a living by following the avocations of 
savage life. The Government should not and will not forever 
support him in idleness. He must go down in the inevitable 
struggle or he must be elevated in the scale of being instructed 
in the arts of civilization and made self-supporting. How shall 
we elevate him and make him self-supporting? The Government 
says, and I agree with the policy in part, by educating his chil- 
dren in industrial schools, giving them moral and mental in- 
struction, teaching them habits of civilization, and fitting. them 
to earn their living by cultivating the soil or other civilized oc- 
cupations. 

ut we should make no mistake. The education provided for 
the Indian should be that which is adapted to his capacity, his cir- 
cumstances, and his necessity. The course of education for the 
Indian will necessarily embrace many things which the children 
of civilized parents are taught at home, and for the presentI am 
convinced it should omit many things which the children of civil- 
ized parents are taught in schools. He should be taught the 
things which are necessary to enable him to make a living. For 
the present the Indian schools must be maintained by the Gov- 
ernment, and the appropriation for that purpose should be as lib- 
eral as the necessities of the case require. 

We must not expect too much of the Indian; we must not be 
too impatient of results. Some one has said, if you would re- 
form a man you must begin with his grandfather.” All educa- 
tion should be organic, should be so systematic, so long continued 
as to become hereditary. This is undoubtedly true of the Indian, 
and yet the aptitude of the Indian child to learn, the readiness 
with which he adopts habits of industry and receives industrial 
88 is surprising. Everyone who has visited the Indian in- 
dus schools of this country has been astonished and delighted 
at what he has seen. 

The only reason we can assign to justify the taxation of the 
white poopie of this country to support Indian schools are that 
without this the Indians would not bə educated, and that an in- 
dustrial education is the only means by which the Indian youth 
can be made self-supporting. 

I have taken some pains to inform myself as to the true rela- 
tions of this Government to the Indian, and I have arrived at 
conclusions which I think may not be fully accepted by the chair- 
man of the Committee on Indian Affairs, or generally by the 
country. I look upon the relations of the United States to the 
Indians as aualagous to that of guardian and ward. We have as- 
sumed control of their persons and of their property, a control 
which is entirely inconsistent with the theory upon which we 
have dealt with them until recent years. So far as we to day re- 
quire their consent for the disposition of their reservations for 

eir benefit, it is a disadvantage to the Indians and a hindrance 


to the Government in providing for them. If we wait for the 


Indian to voluntarily become civilized, to become educated in in- 
dustries, we shall wait in vain. 

There is no inducement but the inducement of fore2, there is 
no persuasion but the psrsuasion of necessity that will overcome 
the inertia of the Indian; and while it would be an everlasting 
disgrace for this Government to deal with the Indians, except 
upon principles of justice and humanity, in the exercise of th 


power which it has assumed to control their persons and pro 
erty, it should do that which is best for the Indian and get 
such a manner as to promote his true interests. We should de- 
termine what policy will produce the best results for him, and 
we should pursue it, if necessary, by the compulsion requisite to 
make it a success. 

But something more is required than industrial schools and ed- 
ucation of the Indians to elevate them in the scale of being. As 
was said, I think by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART], 
it is reported apparently on authority, and it is no doubt 
largely true, that when the Indian boys and girls, educated at 
these industrial schools go back to the triba, they relapse into the 
immoral and thriftless habits of the Indians. I fear there is no 
complete rémedy for this. The remedy in part no doubt will be 
the intermarriage of the educated members of the tribes; the 
breaking down of the tribal relations; the allotment of land in 
severalty, and the encouragement of the Indians to hold prop- 
erty individually. I wish to say to my friend, the chairman of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, that the question of what we 
shall do with the Indians is purely a business one. In dealing 
with it there is no room for any sentimental considerations. 

Ihave thought sometimes, in view of the millions, the annually 
increasing millions, we are voting away for the support of In- 
dians, that we were acting from a sort of undefined sentiment 
that we were insome way making restitution for the wrongs done 
the Indians by our ancestors, but if the Indians in the early his- 
tory of this country did not receive ample consideration for the 
release to the whites of their claims to the land, they have since 
in large N Sabie for their benefit been fully paid, and 
they are likely to be paid many times over in the future. 

So far as my observation has gone since I have been in the 
Senate, whenever the Indians have sold lands to the United 
States they have received on an average not less than twice or 
three times their value. I have a case in my mind now, a treaty 
thit was ratified at the last session, and an appropriation made 
in pursuance of it to pay for a part of the Cœur d’Alene Reser- 
vation. I understand that the part of that raservation ceded to 
the United States is mountainous and very little of it is fit for 
azriculture. There may be some rich mines upon it, and that is 
th reason why our people wanted it. 

A treaty was negotiated by which, I believe, two dollars and 
a half an acre was paid for it. Five hundred thousand dollars 
was agreed to be paid to 500 Indians, and, worse than that, the 
policy which has been pursued by the Government of placing 
this money in the Treasury and paying only to the Indians the 
intevest upon it was abandoned, and it was agreed that this 
money should ba paid outright to the Indians to bo squandered 
by them. It came to my-ears that there were attorneys in this 
city who were employed tosecure the ratification of the treaty and 
the payment of this money, and how much of it reached the In- 
dians I do not know. 

Mr. DAWES. Has the Senator any knowledge of who the 
Commissioners were who made that treaty with the Cour 
d’Alenes? 

Mr. DOLPH. Ido not know them. I recollect the name of 
one of them now: a Mr. Simpson, who formerly lived in Oregon, 
but now lives in Alabama, but he was not appointed on my rec- 
ommendation. I am not speaking of the commissioners or criti- 
cising them. If the commissioners made an improvident bar- 
gain. the Senate ratified it, and the bill came to the Senate from 
the Senator's Committee on Indian Affairs 

Mr. DUBOIS. I think the Senator overlooks the fact that in 
the ratifieation of that treaty the Indian title to 3,000, O00 acres of 
land was extinguished, land on which the town of Spokane Falls 
is situated. 

Mr. DOLPH. The reservation was set aside by Executive or- 
der or by wosty: There could have been no mistake about the 
boundaries, and the claim referred to must have been a shadowy 
affair. 

Mr. DUBOIS. The land actually ceded was 185,000 acres of 
the Coeur d’Alene Reservation; but the bill extinguished the 
title to 3,000,000 acres. 

Mr. DOLPH. What was the character of the land ? 

Mr. DUBOIS. The Senator’s description of the land is very 
accurate. It was mountainous. 

Mr. DOLPH. It was not of much value for agriculture. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Oregon fails to treat the 
Committee on Indian Affairs fairly. 
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Mr. DOLPH. It is not intentional. 
Mr. DAWES. The Senator must be aware that that commit- 


tee has from the beginning protested the idea of buying 
the lands of the Indians ati distributing the consideration per 
capita am the Indians. 

Lr. DOLPH. They ought to. 

Mr. DAWES. They have protested against that policy on the 
floor of the Senate and in the committee room and everywhere, 
and endeavored to get the matter sto at the De ment. 
We understand how the agreement with the Coeur d’Alene In- 
dians was ratified in this body. It was forced into the Indian ap- 

riation bill in another body and we reported to strike it out, 

t the interest of those who wanted that land opened—and no- 
body complained of that interest—was so great that they were 
willing to overlook everything except getting the land opened. 
We had the alternative presented to us in the iast three days of 
a session terminating of tose Constitution itself to abandon the 
Indian bill or accept these propositions, which we protested 
against, and while it is true that in the end the Senator and I 
and all of us permitted that bill to become a law, he does not 
deal fairly with the committee when he says that the committee 
either originated or approved or failed to oppose that idea. 

Mr. DO. f ow is the law was passed. Ithink it 
was a very improvident act on the part of the Government, and 
the Senator's committee had charge of it in the Senate. 

Mr. DAWES. If Senators will look at the bills reported on 
the Calendar for the ratification of agreements which have fol- 
lowed exactly that policy in spite of our protest, they will see in 
agra of them an amendment sending the bill back for cor- 


eve 
rection in this particular. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the Senator from Massachusetts will per- 
mit a question, I will ask him if, as a matter of fact, that 
ment was not pending here for more than two years before it did 
receive the sanction of Congress? 

Mr. DAWES. That is true. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator from Washington [Mr. ALLEN] 
refers me to the order setting aside the Coeur d’Alene Reserva- 
tion, showing that it was set aside by Executive order. 

No matter what our dealings with the Indians have been in the 
past, it is impossible at this late day to make full restitution for 
wrongs committed on either side. AsIsaid before, this question 
of dealing with the Indians is a question for the lawmakers and 
not for philanthropists, and should be determined by what is best 
for all the a the United States, including the whites as 
well as the f 

Mr. CULLOM. Does the Senator direct his remarks generally 
to any provision in this bill, or to the general Indian pigs 

Mr. DOLPH. I am making some suggestions about the Indian 
policy generally. 

Upon many of the reservations the lands have been allotted and 
they are to-day being cultivated to a greater or less extent by 
the Indians. Indians upon them are well off. They are 
better off the average than the white men who are engaged 
in farming in the vicinity of the reservations, but still this Gov- 
ernment maintains at the public expense schools for the education 
of Indian children; it maintains ph to attend the Indians 
when they are ill, and furnishes them with medicine. It main- 
tains at the expense of the Government carpenters and black- 
smiths and wagonmakers who do work for the Indians. It fur- 
nishes them in many instances with free agricultural implements 
and household furniture, and even furnishes rations to able-bodied 
Indians 


I wish to say that it is a mistake to furnish any Indian able to 
work with rations or clothing, farming utensils, or household 
furniture at the public expense. If employment is provided for 
an Indian, he should be made to work or left tostarve. There 
should be by the Government, or by the consent of the Govern- 
ment, some industries established upon every reservation by 
which, if it is found that it is necessary to expend money upon 
an Indian able to work, he should be made to earn all that is 
furnished him. There are many of the reservations upon which 
lands are being allotted in severalty to-day and the balance of 
the reservations sold, where there are valuable tracts of timber 
which might be reserved by the Government and the Indians 
might be given empl ent in manufacturing it. Upon every 
reservation there might be a large Government farm reserved, 
where much that is required to supply the ncy could be 
a and employment could be given to the indians willing to 
work. 

Upon others which are near large towns or cities, such indus- 
tries as bric) or tilemaking ht be started, not for 
the purpose of mak money for the rnment but to fur- 
nish employment for the Indians. The Indian is naturally idle 
and th ess, and he should be made to work and to save. It is 
a mistake, however, to suppose that the Indian will not work. 


and comprehend, if he has a fair inducement to labor. The 
Indians have for years been employed in Oregon to do odd jobs. 
In Alaska he is employed to catch firh for the canneries. The 
hops raised on a Sound and in the Willamette Valley are 
harvested almost altogether by Indians. I have known of their 
engaging successfully in the construction of roads and other like 
employments. 

After the Indian has been educated, as was said by the Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], he should be set at work. Itisall 
wrong when Indian boys have been instructed as carpenters and 
as wagonmakers and as blacksmiths, that ters and wagon- 
makers and blacksmiths should be employed by the Government 
outside of the reservation and taken upon the reservation to do 
the work for the Indians. The Indian boys who have mastered 
these occupations should be put in charge of the shops and al- 
lowed to conduct the business and do the work of the Indians, 
charging them for it. The same is true in regard to the saw- 
Tig ana the gristmills and every other industry upon these res- 
ervations. 


should control their contracts until they are entirely capable of 
managing their own affairs. They should be subject to the 
laws of the States and Territories in which they live, and 
taught that such laws, and not tribal customs, are to control 
them. They should be prevented from improvident con- 
tracts and improvidently di of their lands; and should, as 
far as possible, be left to learn by contact with the whites the 
duties and obligations of citizens. Much is required for the ele- 
vation of the Indian that does not fall within the province of the 
Government. 

The end and aim of education is not alone to fit man to success- 
fully struggle for existence. The Christian men and women of 
this country are called upon to supplement the training the In- 
dian receives at the Government schools with moral and religious 
instruction. Last summer I visited several Indian reservations 
in my State and gare moreattention to the Indian question than 
ever before, and I confess the result was misgivings as to whether 
we are pursuing the best policy with the Indians and whether 
radical changes in our treatment of them are not required. Ibe- 
came convinced that the first and most important lesson the In- 
dian should be ht is that the curse visited upon the race for 
Adam’s dee e is universal, and the Indian is not exempt 
from the decree pronounced on man, that by the sweat of his 
brow should he earn his bread. 

The Indians of this generation need industrial weining more 
than they need book learning. Thor orei To Daie ht that in- 
dustry is a virtue and a neċessity. am not sure that we are 
not carrying this question of education to extremes. The edu- 
cation thatan Indian needs is not the college and the high-school 
instruction in the and in the = mathematics. 
This kind of education, in my judgment, would be no of benefit 
to him and is not to be justified at the public expense. 

Another occurs to me, and that is, that if some of the 
Indian schools and the Government service on some of the reser- 
vations have not already become top-heavy they are liable to 
become so: there are too many employés and too much expense 
for the results. I have no doubt there has been some improve- 
ment in this respect in the last few years, but there is room for 
still greater reform in the tration of Indian affairs. 
Every employé ought to be judged in a measure by results; he 
ought to understand that he is e ed to produce results and 
not employed to draw his let things taketheir course. 

As I have already intimated, if yon want to produce results 
beneficial to the Indians, you must have some more than ad- 
vice and persuasion to overcome his inertia. If Government 
maintains schools at the public expense for Indian children, it 
should compel their attendance. If the Government employs a 
farmer to instruct the Indians in agriculture, it should require 
them to cultivate their lands, to sow and reap in season, and if 
the agents upon the Indian reservations have not now the au- 
thority necessary to see that this is done, legislation can not be 
too quickly passed conferring upon them such authority as can 
be safely and profitably exercised. 

In short, the Government of the United Statesin dealing with 
Indians should ogee me for coger yest the sera 2 has as- 
sumed to control thei perans roperty as a fai ar- 
dian deals with his ward. c i pi 

I want to say to my friend, the chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, before I close, that he is also a member of the 
Committee on Appropriations and he will have great influence 
in shaping ihe Johar of the several appropriation bills. After 
a long delay of nearly a generation, during which time we have 


He will work at a business he understands or that he can master been voting millions and annually increasing millions for the 
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support of the Indians, at the last session of Congress we passed 
a measure that gave claimants against the Government for losses 
on account of depredations by our Indian wars, the poor privi- 
lega of going into the Court of Claims and retrying their claims. 

hese claims are old claims, they are most meritorious claims. 
Some of these claimants are as poor, as aged, as infirm, depend- 
ent, and as 8 of taking care of themselves as the Indians 
upon whom we lavish millions, and I beg of the Senator and the 
other members of that committee, while they ask us to appro- 
priate millions foridle and thriftless Indians, they will no longer 
refuse to make appropriations to pay these meritorious claims. 
I beg of them, while we are 5 millions for the In- 
dians, that we may get a few thousands or a few hundred thou- 
sand dollars, as the case may be, 10 pay the EN which 
have been already rendered or will be rendered by the Court of 
Claims against the Government on these claims before another 
Indian appropriation bill shall be passed. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I can not let the occasion pass 
without supplemen: what I said before with a few remarks 
that I accidentally omitted; and they bear upon he point I made 
that none of the instrumentalities for educating, reforming, and 
elevating the Indians are to be dispensed with under this pro 
sition for appointing army officers as Indian agents. I that 
the positions of the farmer and the blacksmith and all the other 
adjuncts and helpers were still to be there with the agent as now; 
but I omitted to add that the 1 body of very noble women 
who had been exerting themselves for many years, generally or- 
ganized under the name of the Indian Rights’ Associations of the 
several States, will be there also. There is nothing that in any 
way interferes with or nses with their very noble work. 
From personal acquaintance and knowledge of what these women 
have done I have the highest appreciation of the value of their 
labors. It has not been merely a sentimental business with them; 
they have been very panion and very sensible in actual work 
in the most practical forms of civilization. 

One Senator said the army officer was educated solely with a 
view, not to civil life, but to army life. That is in a measure a 
mistake; it is superficially true; but he forgets that the army 
officer has a certain very special tr: much more so than any 
civil officer of the Government, in just the sort of work he has to 
do with the Indians. A part of his professional duty is to learn 
how to govern men of moderate intelligence and imperfect early 
advantages, moral and mental. That is as mucha of his 
duty as the drill. He has to learn how to govern and regulate 
and discipline and teach these men. He is studying devices for 
their benefit at the t schools, the canteen, and the evening 
schools of all sorts. Those are common instrumentalities at the 
posts. The captain of a company is bound to look out for the 
physical welfare of his men in all matters per to their food, 
their education, and all that sort of thing, and if he be what he 
ought to be, he is what the French very aptly call the mother 
of company.” 

A man who has been, we will say, a captain of cav: or a 
lieutenant of cavalry for five, ten, or fifteen years out the 
West, who has taught his men almost everything, from mathe- 
matics down to digging a ditch, who has seen to their education 
in the school, who has advised, assisted, reproved, and some- 
times punished and sometimes rewarded them, has an education 
better fitted to do the work of an Indian agent than any man I 
knowin the United States. Besides that, he, as a rule—and ne 
will be taken from that class of men—has been already associate 
with Indians, he is familiar with them, and perhaps has fought 
them in a dozen battles. 

I think the more I study it the more warmly I am disposed to 
think this proposition a very excellent one. educated man 
may bea bad man. S ing of the educated Indian, it is true 
we have bad Indians, and we have examples of very bad white men 
from Talleyrand down. An educated man may be the worst kind 
of a man, but on the whole education is an advantage, and the 
education of a West Pointer or a naval officer is not merely an 
intellectual education any manner of means. He is taught, 
as I have said, many of the finer virtues which go to make up an 
excellent, an able, and an honorable man. 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. President, I wish to say but a few words, 
chiefly upon the point that has been suggested by the Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY]. 

It is exceedingly strange to me that during the centuries which 
have when the Indians were a warlike ple, they should 
have n intrusted to the control of civilians, and now that 
they have become broken, a mere fragment, their tribal relations 
scarcely existing, it should be proposed to turn them over to the 
Army. One would suppose that we had reached the point where 
thag wonin be the most proper subjects of civil control. 

I have great respect for the officers of the Army, but I have 
never supposed that their education fitted them for the particu- 
lar features of care that the Indians require, as they have been 
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described by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] and others 
who have undertaken to describe them. 

What is the exact condition of the Indians to-day as we under- 
stand it? I speak in general terms: They have been driven from 


nearly all the fertile lands upon the continent. They were first 
driven from the Atlantic to the mountains in this direction, and 
the people of the State of the Senator from Oregon and those of 
the other Pacific States have driven them east towards the moun- 
tains. They are feeble. 

While they have gained something in civilization, they have 
lost very much by civilization, and at no time in the history of 
the race have they so much required that peculiar care which 
can be given by intelligent and cultivated men and women as 
they do now. I really am at a loss to understand the philosoniy; 
to understand what is expected to be gained by placing them 
under the control of military men. They are to be taught the 
common domestic arts, the most humble as well as the most ex- 
alted. Their moral education is to be improved, and whatever 
may be the excellencies of the Army—at least while their own 
conduct may be free from exception—they have not been thought 
to be the best instructors in those arts that the Senator from 
Oregon mie the condition of the Indians demands shall be 
ang t to them. 

The Senator from Oregon used an expression that I think goes 
to the very heart of this matter. He said that the Geronimo 
band of Indians are now prisoners, they have been reduced by 
force, and they are living in fragmentary bodies over 5 
I submit that what they need is instruction in what may be fairly 
termed the domestic arts of life. 

I have no patience with any form of argument that places this 
subject upon pure, simple ground of economy. It is easy for 
gentlemen to zee that the Indians ought to work, that they should 
be made towork. All that is easy; generalization is a very sim- 
ple thing, but here is this race in its present condition. I need 
not attempt to describe it, because it is better known to many 
other Senators than it is to me. 

But the central ideais that they are prisoners, they are within 
the power of the Government, they are under the care of the 
Government, and the first duty of the Government is to feed 
them—yes, that is the plain term. I have no faith in missionar 
work t does not have a commissary connected with it. To 
feed them is one of the essential elements in the line of reforma- 
tion. Itis said tery Bey Se if toyda not, earn their subsistence., 
Feed them. That is a debt that is due to them from this 70,000,- 
000 of people. We have driven them to the mountain tops; we 
are occupying all the fertile lands of the country; and to feed 
them is a duty. 

I am not disposed to enter into any nice discussion as to what 
mor ought to do or how much they may be made to do. I am 

ting on treating them as they are to-day, as they have been 
made ont policy. Treat them as they are, f them. If 
their labor does not furnish them sufficient subsistence let the 
Government supply the deficiency. That is the plain, outspoken 
method of disposing of this subject. After f them, or in 
connection with feeding them, care for them. 

The proposition is to place them under the control of the Army. 
Why? Do they now need the application of continual force 
order to preserve order amongst them? Never less so than now. 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] speaks of the 
care that an experienced army officer may give to them. Mr. 
President, I know of but few things more pitiable, whether a 

lied to young children or applied to children of a larger gro 

ike the Indians, than subjecting them to the perpetual drill of 
military rule. The Senatorspeaksof the advantages of evening 
schools, post schools, the canteen, and the other methods by 
which the simple everlasting treadmill of discipline may be en- 
forced. 

It is the most cruel system of government. It is like shutting 
children up in some of our charitable institutions and compelling 
them to gothrough thedrilleveryday. Instead of leaving them 
something of liberty, they are made to go through the drill of 
extreme care. I eee therefore, that, whatever may have 
been the necessity retofore for placing the Indians under the 
control of the Army, the day for it has passed. They should be 
under the control of intelligent, humane men and women, that 
the influence of both may be brought to bear to humanize and 
civilize and elevate these people. 

I have no great expectation that the Indian of to-day will be- 
come all that we can imagine he ought to be, but I insist that if 
he ever does, the only method is to take him as he is, accept his 
infirmities, his love of idleness, his love of vice—take the Indian 
as he is, and apply such remedies to his condition as humanity 
and experience dictate as proper. 

I have always lived, at least until the Indians passed beyond 
me, in their neighborhood, and I have observed that their im- 
provement has been slow. It is very certain that their power is 
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destroyed. They are to be regarded as the wards of the Gov- 
ernment. Although the term*may seem to involve more than I 
intend, they are the objects of governmental care, and this 70. 
000,000 people ought not to be calculating the mere question of a 
few cents that are required to provide for those who still survive. 
They will perish soon. The buffalo is gone; the Indian will go; 
but while he remains let us exalt ourselves, ennoble ourselves by 
our liberality and by our care for his elevation. Be patient; 
take time. Time will accomplish the work. 

To the ap politi then, of the feeding of the Indian, the car- 
ing for, and the governing of him, in my judgment there are but 
two answers. First, treat him with humanity. I take it for 
granted that half the trouble we have had in the West has been 
the result of hunger. I have been told, and I believe it to bo 
true, that many of the Indian disturbances have grown out of 
the neglect to feed them. Indians are like white men. I sup- 
pose men who have b:en with civilized armies have seen brave, 
civilized men maddened by hunger. That they should resist the 
authority of the Government under the influence of this el ss of 
neglect, under the influence of suffering, is so natural that I 
think I might say if I were in their condition I should do like- 
wiso, for I have never seen the man with a musket or the man 
ee power die from hunger when food was within his 
reach. 

I have my mind directed more particularly, however, to the 
point of the government of the Indians. I should regard it as a 
ey backward now that they should be turned over to the rule 
and care ofthe Army. Discipline may be wise enough ifthe plan 
of the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR] should be alopted 
and the Indian should be enlisted in the Army. Then I should 
be in favor of subjecting him to army discipline as ng as is 
applied to other men: but in regard to the great mass of the In- 
dians, let them have food—I repeat it, food. Let them have in- 
struction; let them have the influence of good men and good 
women; let them have schools. Mere literary culture does not 
always reach the heart, but literary culture always prepares the 
heart for the reception of the kinder and gentler influences that 
make men and good women. 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. President, I recognize that this question in 
regard to the Indians is a very ee one, especially in our 
day. Whereas the Indians formerly occupied all portions of our 
country, they have been driven to the far West; they have been 
driven step by step and tribe by tribe to the fastnesses of the 
Rocky Mountains, and now civilization has crossed to the Pacille 
Slope. They have been driven on reservations, and the Govern- 
ment at the present time is forced to the extremity either of 
making these Indians wardsof the nation or amal ting them 
into the civilization of our country by means of education and 
by means of the allotment of lands to them in severalty, so that 

ey shall be cared for as is the ordinary citizen of our country. 

President, I believe that the policy adopted by our Gov- 
ernment is a most excellent one, and I know of no better measure 
adopted with re, to the Indians than what is known as the 
Dawes severalty bill. 

My experience as to the Indian question is entirely of a prac- 
tical, nature, living in States during the past ten years where 
there were Indians, where we had to come in contact with them 
daily, and where also we came in contact with the Indian agent, 
and the abuses connected with the agency system. I know very 
little in re to the legislation, except in a general way, that 
has transpired in the halls of Congress, but I do believe, as I said 
before, that the policy adopted in the Dawes severalty bill is the 


best that has yet been discovered, and that if practically and 
rightly applied it will bring us to the proper solution of this 
question. 


There are two policies at the present time in use by the Ameri- 
can Government for the purpose of bringing the Indian out of 
his savage state into civilization. The first is the Indian school 
and the second is the Indian agency. 

I believe very emphatically in the Indian school. Ihave seen 
the fruits of the Indian school, and I say here freely this after- 
noon that I b:lieve the Indian can be educated and that he can 
be made a good American citizen. I have seen the young men 
as they have graduated from our Indian schools appear before 
audiences of intelligent white coun and make addresses that 
would be a credit to many of the graduates of our Eastern col- 
leges. They are young men who are carrying on the life-work 
in an educational and a religious sense quite as well as it is 
earried on by many of our white young men from the various 
universities. : 

But, Mr. President, I do believe, as one Senator has Nag beeen 
it here this afternoon, that there may be a disposition on the part 
of our Government to carry this education to extremes. I em- 

hatically do not believe in the practice of teaching the Indians 
the higher mathematics and the lan es. The Indian has no 
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edueation, such as we furnish to the ordinary white American 
schoolboy, that the Indian wants. We do not furnish a college 
education for white children. We furnish publie schools to 
which they can go from the primary department up into the or- 
5 branches and there stop, and if a boy wants 
to go beyond that he goes at his own expense. I believe there 
is where we should stop with the Indians, 

At the same time, connected with these schools, we should 
adopt the modern system of having the industrial trades taught, 
whereby the Indian may know what it is to shove the jack-plane 
to use the hammer at the anvil, to make shoes and wagons and 
all the other implements that are used in the Indian agency, 
and when he goes back to his home again, see to it, under the 
direction of the Indian agent, that he is making use of these 
things which he learned at the public Indian schools. 

The other policy adopted by the Government is the Indian 
agency. I believe it isa good one also; it is a means by which the 
DAWES severalty bill can be put into force and have proper effect. 
Without the Indian agency this can not be done. 

Mr. President, I wish to say something in regard to the pro- 
vision in the bill as it came from the House of „ 
to place the agencies in the hands of army officers instead of 
appointing civilian agents, whieh we have at the present time. 
I will state at the outset that I favor the change as embodied in 
the bill as it came to us from the House, to dispense with the 
civilian agents, and place the agencies in the hands of the army 
officers. i 

Briefly stated, my reasons for favoring this change are these: I 
have noticed the abuses which grow out of the agency system as 
now conducted, and I believe there are many persons in this 
Chamber who will agree with me that the Indian agent of to-day, 
according to our outlined policy, or according to our existing way 
of doing things, is placed in his position as the result of certain 
work done ina campaign and for the purpose of settling political 
bills. I can corroborate that statement by numbers of instances, 
I can point to agents out in the West, if you choose, who have 
been placed there by Congressmen, because they were influential 
in bringing about certain results in a particular campaign. 

Mr, President, as long as there is such a policy as that in use 
in our governmental system, it is bound to be filled to the brim 
with corruption, and we are not likely to get the kind of an agent 
we ought to have, a good, genuine, and practical agent, who is a 
man, as well as a governmental officer. 

I know of instances of this kind in the West. Indian agents 
are in ‘ cahoots,” as they say out there, with certain parties, their 
friends, their relatives, or some other persons, who are buying 
cattle for the Government; and the second party, in cahoots with 
the agent, has had two hundred or three hundred head of cattle 
driven upon the scales and sold to the Government by weigh 
and then driven them around the foothills and sold the secon 
and third time. — 

I was told of another instance out in the West where horses 
were being sold in just about the same way, where the Indians 
were paid in checks and not in cash, where they were 60 or 
100 miles from a bank, and where the second party was con- 
veniently at hand for the pur of cashing the checks at 80 
cents on the dollar, I am credibly informed in regard to the 
war which took place out in my own State during the past win- 
ter—and I believe it is true—that that war was caused more 
through the inefficiency of Indian agents than by anything else. 

In conversation with an army officer only a few months ago, he 
told me these facts—that it was because the Indians were starv- 
ing that they first went upon the varpar and they were stary- 
ing through nothing else than the fault of the Indian nt. He 
was required to buy b ef and furnish it to them dressed at about 
600 pounds to the carcass, whereas he was furnishing it about 200 
pounds net. He bought the cattle down in Texas, drove them 
north into the State, turned them over to the Indians, and when 
they anang got into their possession there was not enough to go 
around. 

When the question was put toacertain Indian, an intelligent fel- 
low, as to why it was that he had gone on the warpath, he replied in 
this way: We had nothing toeat; our wives and our children were 
starving, and what would you white men do if you were placed 
in the same position? If there were some neighboring cattle on 
the hills, would you not shoot them, too?” 

These facts can be corroborated if the committee wish to get 
any testimony from the State of South Dakota. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator and myself differ very much as 
to the methods in which the rations are supplied to the Indians. 
If he supposes that the Indian agent is responsible for poor food, 
he understands the case very differently from whatI do. The 
teef is purchased under a contract made in New York or in 
Chicago, and every pound of beef is delivered under the inspec- 
tion of an army officer, and the agent is no more responsible for 


business with these things, but it is the plain, the practical poor beef than I am. He does the best he can. 
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The reason the Indians at Pine Ridge were starving lay at the 
door of Congress, and not at the door of the Indian agent. Con- 
gress undertook to cut down 10 per cent of what the treaty re- 

uired, namely, $100,000, and the consequences are what the 
nator has described. 

Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. DAWES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PROCTOR. I should like to ask, if the present service is 
right, my it is necessary to get an army officer to see that cor- 
rect weight is given. 

Mr.DAWES. Mr. President, the purpose of Congress for the 
last fifteen years through all Administrations, the last and the 
present, has been to throw around these contracts all the guards 
possible, and there is a commission of civilians at one end and an 
army officer at the other, and not a dollar of food or raiment 
goes in rations to the Indians that do not pass the inspection of 
civilians at the one end and of army officers at the other. 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. GRAY. If the Senator from South Dakota will allow 


me 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PLATT in the chair). Does 
the Senator from South Dakota yield? 

Mr. KYLE. Ido. 

Mr. GRAY. I should like to say to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts that he does not seem to have answered the question of 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR], which was, why was 
it , in order to secure honesty in the administration of 
the contracts for Indian rations, that an army officer should be 
selected as the in tor at one end? 

Mr. DAWES. It was thought wise to put all departments in 

uisition to head off the contractor in every way, and an army 
officer was thought to be a most excellent man for that purpose. 
But the Senator from South Dakota is charging it all to the poor 
Indian agent, who is but a simple agent to carry out other peo- 
le's plans. 
p Mr“ KYLE. I wish to say in answer to that question that it 
will take a great many army officers for every Indian agent to 
out the law as effectively as it ought to be carried out in 
many of the districts of our Western country, and I will remark 
farther that every fact I have stated here in regard to the cor- 
ruption of Indian agents in the purchase of these various articles 
can be corroborated by people high in authority in military rank 
and in civil life in our State. 

Mr. President, I think the policy as adopted in the Indian 
agency is a splendid one, and it needs only a few more additions 
in the way of subagencies to make the service perfectly effective. 
I believe in the general agency; but at the same time I believe 
emphatically in the subagencies, whereby the Indians can come 
under the immediate r of some one who is a practical 
farmer or a practical tradesman; and when the Indiansassemble in 
the spring, and contemplate putting their crops in the ground— 
their wheat it is in our country—they should have a practical 
farmer in the subagency who can go to the Indian farmer, show 
him how to sow his seed, the time to do it, what kind of seed 
to sow, and, then, when the harvest-time comes around, assist 
in gaierig ne crop and plicdiog ii in the ey for the 
supportof self and his family. at is practical agriculture, 
as applied to the Indians to-day, but it can not be done without 
the assistance of subagencies under the general agency. At the 
same time, there should be in the subagency a shoe shop, a car- 

nter shop, and a wagon shop, where implements are to be manu- 
232 th which the Ind are to be supplied. 

The question which comes before us in the amendment under 
consideration is, whether this can not be done better under an 
army officer than it can be done under the ordinary civilian agent. 
1 belleve it can be done better under the army officer than by the- 
civilian, and more cheaply, because the army officer is alread 
under the pay of the Government, and we should have no repeti- 
tion of salary to the Government Indian agent. It would at the 
same time take these agencies out of the realm of campaign 
boodle, by which certain parties are to pay campaign expenses. 

More than this, it would place the subfarmers under the dis- 
cipline of the army officer, instead of the Indians themselves, 
with a thoroughly equipped West Point graduate, if “be please, 
as manager, a man selected by the Department of the Interior 
as well as the Secretary of War, a man who is not only skilled 
in war and educated in the branches taught at West Point, 
but at the same time a man who is practical, and there are prac- 
tical men in that profession as there are in the ordinary civil 
walks of life. Select a man of that kind to be placed over the In- 
dians, and we shall have an arrangement which will be far prefer- 
able to that in use at the present time. 

The army officer is not to be under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of War according to the provision of the bill as it comes to 
us from the other House, but he is to be under the direction of 
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the Secretary of the Interior, and being under that direction he 
is there for the pores of carrying out the various regulations 


of the Interior Department and not of the War Department. 

I believe, Mr. President, taking all these facts into considera- 
tion, that the army officer is the man to place in charge of these 
agencies in the West to take care of our Indians. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President. I am not disposed to take the 
time of the Senate to enter upon a general discussion of the Indian 
question, or of the general policy to be observed in their man- 
agement, but I have had considerable service elsewhere in con- 
nection with Indian interests and have had occasion to givesome 
attention and some thought to the subject involved in the pend- 
ing amendment. 

As was so well said by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER], 
I think there is less occasion at this time, less propriety and 
necessity for transferring the Indian service to the War Depart- 
ment or to the charge of army officers than ever before in the 
history of this Government. If there ever was propriety insuch 
a proposition, if there ever existed necessity for it, it was years 
ago, and not to-day. 

My judgment is that the Indian service to-day is better than 
ever before. I do not say this in a spirit of reflection upon for- 
mer administrations or former officers either, but the Indian 
service has been improving from year to year. We have been 
advancing, we have been making progress, until to-day the In- 
dian service is better than ever; the Indian treaties are more 
faithfully observed; their rights are more serupulously cared for, 
and the obligations of the Government are more carefully ob- 
served in treating with them than ever,before, in my judgment. 

The evils complained of by the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. KYLE] are evils that exist under our army officers and not 
evils that exist because of dereliction of duty in our Indian agents. 
The very impositions of which the Senator speaks, if true, exist 
because army officers do not perform their duties, and not be- 
cause Indian agents are derelict in the performance of theirs. 

As was so well suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. DawEs], Congress has attempted by appropriate legislation 
to throw safeguards about the Indian service and to see that the 
Indians 4re protected in all their rights. The Indian agents 
are not authorized to make contracts for beef; they are not au- 
thorized to make contracts for blankets; they are not authorized 
to make contracts for shoes and clothing for the Indians. This 
is done by other officers. We have a corps of commissioners who 
serve voluntarily and without compensation; gentlemen of dis- 
tinetion who are supposed to be in full sympathy with the In- 
dians, and who are careful of their best interests, and they, with 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, look to the making of these 
contracts, and labor to see that good material is furnished and to 
see that the Indians are not wronged or imposed upon in any 
particular. After the contracts are made army officers are de- 
tailed to see that when goods are delivered, when the beef is fur- 
nished, when the supplies are turned over to the Indians, that 
they conform in all particulars to what the contractors have ob- 
ligated themselves to furnish. If the Indians in South Dakota 
have been wronged and imposed upon, as the Senator from South 
Dakota suggests, it is because army officers have been derelict 
and unfaithful in the performance of their duties, rather than 
that Indian agents have been unfaithful and careless and dishon- 
est in the performances of the responsible duties imposed upon 
them. 

Mr. President, I have no unkind word to say of the Army or 
of army officers, yet I have never been able to convince myself 
that army officers ss all the virtues and all the honesty there 
isin the land. I believe the civil officers of this Government, as 
a rule, perform their duties with as much fidelity and with as 
much care for the public service as do army officers. If the ar- 
gument of the Senator from South Dakota is a pood one, with the 
same propriety army officers might be detailed to do all the civil 
service of the Government: with the same propriety they might 
be detailed e <4 seats upon this floor; with the same pro- 
— they might be detailed to occupy seats in the other Cham- 

r of this Capitol building: and if the argument of the Senator 
from South Dakota is a good one, that Indian agents ought not 
to be appointed because they have at some time performed polit- 
ical service, the same argument disqualifies the Senator from 
occupying a seat in this Chamber, for I have no doubt he has 
performed political service for his constituents and for the politi- 
cal organization that has honored him. 

If a man is to be discriminated against and is to be denounced 
as unworthy of position because he performed political service, 
I judge the Senator would not occupy a seat on this floor. I have 
never believed that an American citizen disqualified himself 
from holding office because he participates in the political con- 
cerns of his country. I believe it is the duty of every American 
citizen to take an active part in political discussion and in the 
political campaigns of ourcountry. Heshouldally himself with 
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one of the 3 political organizations; he should have convic- 
tions; he should discuss and investigate political questions intel- 
ligently and onately and should act honestly, and if these 
Indian agents have in the past participated in tical conven- 
tions or political cam „I do not believe, because of this, 
they are ualified from holding office or that they are less 
honest and less capable of making good Indian agents than they 
would be if they had not performed such service. 

The service of the Indian agentis very greatly administrative; 
it is executive necessarily in its character, and m 59. 8 18 
that the training and the education of the army officer does not 

ualify him for this executive and administrative work. My 
8 has been that army officers are not the successful 
business men of the land when they retire from their positions 
or when they tender their resignations, and it is business ability 
very greatly that is demanded of the successful Indian sgons 
e policy of allotting lands in severalty to the In has 
been discussed, a policy to which Congress committed itself, 
and, as I understand it, a policy the Senator from South Dakota 
commends. I believe it is a good policy. Under this policy we 
are breaking up the tribal organizations of the country, we are 
allot lands in severalty to the Indians and them 
for the duties of ci p; and when we have been ed in 
this work for a period now of fifteen years, the proposition is ad- 
vanced upon the floor of this Senate that we sho aop the hands 
upon the clock, that we should turn back the work and should put 

e Indians under the control and the custody of army officers. 
Instead of that, I believe we should continue, not in an extrava- 
gant way, but in a fairly economical way the excellent work we 
are e in at this e. We should continue these indus- 
trial schools. 

As was so well said by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] 
we have got these peop’ to feed; we have got them to qualify 
for the duties of citizenship; we have got to prepare them for 
the responsible duties that will be and that are imposed upon them, 
because the game has gone and they can no longer survive from 
the chase. They are but children; they have to be taught to 
work; they have to be qualified for the duties of citizenship; and 
they can be thus qualified better in these industrial schools and 
by competent civilians placed over them and serving with them, 

an they can be, in my judgment, under the su nof army 
officers, or by being brought in contact with military organiza- 

ons. 

Mr. KYLE. I should like to ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. PERKINS. Certainly. ` 

Mr. KYLE. Does the Senator suppose that, because the In- 
dians are to be placed under army officers, they are to be placed 
under army discipline as well? 

Mr. PERKINS. I think, in answer to that inquiry, that it 
follows almost necessarily, and if it does not follow necessarily, 
what propriety is there in the proposed change? 

Mr. E. I wish to ask the Senator if it is not true that by 
the provisions of the bill as printed before us the Interior De- 

rtment directs all the affairs of the agencies as it has done 

eretofore? 

Mr. PERKINS. Very greatly, and that is what I suggested, 
that the work at these agencies is almost entirely executive and 
administrative, and a competent civilian is better able to perform 
this duty than the army officer necessarily, by virtue of his ex- 
l and his . = aS 3 

As I was s gesting in my judgmen dian problem 
very largel saved. y judgment is that this country has wit- 
nessed for the last time any considerable outbreak of Indians. I 
do not believe that we ever see on any Indian reser- 
vation or in of the Territories of the West any considerable 
Indian outb We are educating the Indians as suggested; 
we are ees Ae them for the duties of citizenship, and the In- 
dian service ay is better than ever before, for the reasons I 
have suggested. Ido not say that more honest men are in charge 
than heretofore; but we are advancing, and have been advancing, 
and it would be a great mistake, in my judgment, for this body 
to say, we will . this work, we will return again to the 
old practices which did prevail when the Indian service was in 
charge of the War De ment.” No man can turn to that his- 
tory and point to it with any credit or — pride. To-day there 
is less scandal, less cause for reproach and complaint, than ever 
before. 

Look at some of the industrial schools of the country. Take 
the one at Carlisle, in Pennsylvania. There the Indians are 
sent for an education of the character suggested by the Senator 
from Oregon and the Sehator from South Dakota, education of 
a practical character, not in the languages, not in the classics, 
but practicalf useful education, and for two-thirds of the time 
tbat these Indians are there they are sent out to the farms of 
Pennsylvania and hired to work, to hold the plow and to do work 
upon the farm, in order to become familiar with every duty of 
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and the girls are hired 
and taught the duties of 
homes. Thus they are educated; and when they have 


responsible and intelligent citizenship; 
2 te housewives of Pennsylvania 
concluded their education, many of them are enco to re- 
main citizens of Pennsylvania, and to take up homes there, and 


hire out to the farmers and to the good peop 
who will give them employment. 

This is the work in which we are engaged at this time, and 
these industrial schools, scattered as they are h our States, 
are doing the excellent work that gentlemen say they desire to 
see continued or that they commend. 

I trust that the Senate will not to-day,with theinformation we 

and with the experience as a people that we have en- 
joyed, return again to the practices that did prevail in this land 
at one time when the In service was in charge of the War 
De nt. Mr. President, I do not make these suggestions 
with any unkind feeling toward the Army or the army officers. 
Many of them I know to be competent an t officers, but I 
do not believe our civil service or our service would be 
better performed than now if surrendered to their keeping. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, the country is always excited 
whenever an ‘5 eee bill comes up as to the question of 
the progress of Indian civilization. I am glad that it is so, be- 
cause whatever facilities we can furnish to the Indians to become 
more. rapidly civilized than they have been in the past is that 
much of a contribution to the benevolence that is due from us to 
that 1 

This desire on the pas of the 1 4 of the United States to 
facilitate and foster Indian civilization has led to the adoption 


ofa t many different plans and expedients, and almost an- 
5 are brought face to face with new plans which are sup- 


of Pennsylvania 


to be all that is necessary for the purpose of b the 
dian straight * into the light and glory of high ci tion. 

This anxiety, however, Mr. President, oversteps itself and 
sometimes is led to entirely too fast and to away from 
the methods which in their operation have proven to be advan- 
tageous to the Indians and to the country, and to lose the ad- 
vantages which are in process of development, ripening into ex- 
perience, and becoming useful to this class of people. 

I have been on the Indian Committee of this body for a num- 
ber of years and have gone with its honorable chairman to vari- 
ous places in the United States to inform myself personally as 
well as I could of the actual situation of the N I have 
had information and advice from a thousand sources about it, 
and recently the mails have been loaded with numerous letters, 
postal cards, and circulars, and the like, coming from Indian 
rights’ associations, presided over by the mothers of the United 
States, showing that those lovely poopie to whom we owe so 
much, are devoting all their charity an all of their benevolence 
and all of their ess in the tion of the effort to im- 
prove Indian civ. tion. Indeed, I think that some of them 
understand the Indian question to-day better than they do the 
question that concerns their own immediate families, and are 
probably better able to control Indian affairs than their own 

amilies from some observations which have been made and sug- 
gestions which have reached my ears. 

The House of Representatives, however, comes to us witha 
very sedate proposition in the form of a bill, an enactment b 
that great body, in which they propose to turn back the whee 
and go to the point of experience that we had attained thirty or 
sash or fifty yearsago. They wish now to abandon the entire 
civil service in connection with the administration of Indian 
affairs and turn the Indians bodily over in every case where a 
vacancy occurs to the military pone a 

1 , Mr. President, that that is reversing the wheels of 
progress twenty-five, thirty, forty, or S ang te As long back 
as that we had ascertained that that sort military control was 
not suited to the development of a great many, to say the least 
of it, of the Indian tribes in civilization. The idea was that if 
we brought them in contact with men who felt an interest in 
them, who are themselves civilians, who had no military power 
over them, had no power to coerce them at the pointof the sword 
or the bayonet, and they could feel the genial sway of civil law 
in their midst and see its beneficent fruits and advantages, the 
might fall in love with it, and after awhile they would adopt it 
and they would continue to accommodate themselves to it as best 
they could and as fast as they could, until finally they would 
come to be civilized people. 

I do not see in my reading of the history of this country at 
present any t occasion or emergency which has given rise 
to the idea that it is necessary now to abandon this civil control 
of the Indians and relegate everything back to military control. 
If the fact exists, or if the concurrence of various facts exists, 
which proves that this is n at this time, I have failed to 


see it, and no Senator has suggested it in argument. 
So I take it, Mr. President, that this movement is a mere con- 
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other connected with the Government of the United States 
which, after all, when an Indian gives up his tribal allegiance 
is his next allegiance. 

This plan has been worked out through the permission, I will 
say, of the laws of the United States rather than through the 
positive enactments of Congress. But the Government of the 

nited States in all its departments is alert and anxious al- 
ways to save an Indian from savagery and introduce him as far 
as is possible to the benign influence of civilization. 

So that measure has been set on foot, and it has worked won- 
ders anong the Indians. You will find that the affections of 
Indians will become won to the United States, in the lower classes, 
the substratum of Indian society, through the agencies of this 
military enlistment. 

That is perhaps as far as we can get for the present in the con- 
trol of that one class, of which there are two in every Indian 
society. Who is the other Indian? The man or woman who 
aspires to civilization and education. The moment that an In- 
dian is detected in that he is regarded among the old Indians 
almost as a traitor to his family, to his race. An Indian has to 
overcome many difficulties in affiliating or all himself with 
the processes of civilization, in taking what they call the white 
man's row. That is the way they express it. 

I have been around these Indian schools, seeing the little chil- 
dren get up to the blackboard and write off in English the words 
that were given to them by their preceptors, state simple sums 
in arithmetic, add them up, etc., answering the questions pro- 
pounded to them in English. 

A Friday afternoon recess would be given, when a certain num- 
ber of them would be furloughed for four days, perhaps, to visit 
their parents in tepees. The little creatures would go out of the 
doors and you might speak to them in English and they would 
die in their tracks before they would speak a word of English to 
you, They would not doit, They had been taught at home 
that they must not do it, that they must speak no lish they 
were not compelled to speak in the school-room. en they 
would strip themselves to the buff and tie their little clothes in 
bundles and put them on the tops of their heads and take their 
path home through the brush like little partridges or like wild 
animals. They would remain in that condition and never use 
those clothes any more until the next Monday or Tuesday when 
their furlough was up and they had to come back, and when they 
approached the schoolhouse they would dress themselves and go 
into the school. 

There was at work in those tribes—I have seen this on several 
occasions—a family influence directly hostile in every ble 
respect to education and civilization or anything else that the 
white man taught or wanted to teach, including his language. 
Nevertheless, we haye all seen in the United States many very 
eminent examples of Indian men and women both who have be- 
come educated through the assistance of white people, the mis- 
sionaries, and at various schools and institutions, and not only 
become educated but refined, and in that condition develop pow- 
ers of mind that were surprising to us. I know many cases of 
that sort that I could call by name this day. 

Mr. President, we can get at the military side of this question 
through the instrumentality which the honorable Senator from 
Vermont set on foot, and that is sufficient. It is a gratifying 
development and a gratifying relief to the situation. 

Shall we turn all the Indians, those who aspire to education and 
civilization and prosperity, back under the command of amilitary 
officer, perhaps with the rank of lieutenant, the rank of major, or 
what not? He may bea man suited tothe position or he may not 
be. There is one potent reason why he is not suited to that situa- 
tionand never can be in the proper sense of the word, and that is 
that there is not an Indian government on this continent to-day 
that is not a paternal government. Of all the people in the world 
whose governments are strictly and purely paternal the Indians 
are the most faithful and Compier representatives of the idea. 
They have no written laws. T py co notneed them. They have 
scarcely any laws promulgated through their council houses to 
be interpreted by their judges. When they meet to try a man 
for an offense they meet, the whole tribe in council, and they try 
him when he is present in the council with hisown friends. His 
father and his brothers sit in the council along with the rest of 
them. There is no disqualified Indian; and they leave the sub- 
ject to a vote, and the paternal decree is that he shall be pun- 
8 0 d oro ee eee they hold ing i 

eir property ownerships they hold everything in com- 
mon. When a man 5 the Indians all his property goes 
to his wife. It goes to the female branch of the family, and from 
the mother it is distributed out by her own hand and according 
to her own will among her children whenshe wants to distribute 


an ming- 
Xna ere are no people in the world where the ties of affilia- 
tion are stronger than among the Indians. They love theirfath- 


ectural one, is not one based upon actual experience, is not one 

t is contrived to meet an actual difficulty or necessity, but it 
is a conjecture ey anas after all, there is 5 about 
the In and some g about the soldier that will enable us to 
bring him into civilization quicker through his military instincts 
and sense of military obedience than through his love of labor, 
of agriculture, of the mechanic arts and industries, of on, 
of social enjoyment, of those improvements through which the 
other nations of the earth have risen toa very supreme manhood. 

I must take occasion here to say that I thoroughly am in =- 
pathy with the movement that the honorable Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. PROCTOR], recently our Secretary of War, has seen 

roper toset on foot in this body, of enlisting Indians in the mil- 
t service. Years ago I had advanced some views on that 
subject in the Senate, which have not heretofore received any 
consideration, but I went upon the idea that there is a class of 
Indians—and I beg the Senate to remember that there are two 
classesof Inđians in every tribe,with different |e sy entirely— 
that there is a class of Indians in a number of tribes in the United 
States who, because of their instinctive regard for military men 
and military officers, warriors, and the like of that, will accept 
civilization through that instinct of their nature quicker than 
they will through persuasion or in any other way. 

It is not a vain appeal to the Indians of the lower, the blanket 
order, the savage Indian, when you ask him to enlistin the mili- 
tary service, because it suits his tastes, it suits his aspirations, 
his perp tor Baling and is entirely congenial to him on the sub- 
ject of o ce, for there is not a more e to law 
this world of ours than Indians. They are obedient to their 
own laws, and when we to persuade them to obedience to our 
laws it is a question of ac of allegiance, not of the duty of 


0 ce. 
An Indian obeys the unwritten law of his tribe with the same 
determined faith and zeal that a Christian obeys the unwritten 
law of his own conscience. He stands by his rulers, his leaders, 
his traditional governors, his chiefs, to-day we are employ- 
ing that very power in the United States as a method of govern- 
ment, and through that we execute judgments of death even upon 
Indians at the hands of other Indians who assemble themselves 
in council, not under the statute, not under the positive author- 
ization of the laws of the United States, but by the ition 
that we give of the power of the tribe over the Indian, which is 
observed and respected by the Indian himself, and is maintained 
by the tribe and goes into execution with the very severest sen- 
tences of thelaw. We employ that power all through the United 
States to-day, and we have Indian courtsuponit. We have 
t Indian judges now who proceed in the different tribes under 

e law of the United States, not to administer our laws at all, 
but to administer the laws of the tribe. 

So we appeal to the sense of obedience to law constantly among 
the Indians for the purpose of getting that control of them 
which separates them from the wolves and other animals of 
the forest and makes of them human beings, amenable to the 
law and obedient to its sentences. 

The experiment which has been introduced, as I understand, 
by order of the former Secretary of War has had admirable re- 
sults. The Senate will remember, perhaps, the band of Adee 
that was caught in New Mexico under the leadership of Geron- 
imo. They were taken first to St. Augustine, and then, perhaps, 
to Pensacola. and afterwards to Mount Vernon, in my own State. 
I have been among these Indians and have seen them and talked 
with them. Recently there has been acompany formed, I think 
with a membership of eighty men, who were enlisted under the 
laws of the United States as soldiers. 

I saw a very extensive and a most flattering account the other 
day in one of our Alabama pees of an excursion that this band 
of soldiers had made from Mount Vernon to the city of Mobile, a 
distance of about 50 miles, and back in a march as a mere exer- 
cise connected with their military service, and they were ap- 

lauded for their regularity in the obedience of orders, for their 
Brill, for their dress, for their general behavior, and for the very 
satisfactory manner in which they seemed to enjoy themselves 
under that much of the light of civilization which they were capa- 
ble of receiving from the military service. 

Now, take Indians like that, the substratum of the old In- 
dians, who are constitutionally and religiously opposed to civi- 
lization in the ordinary form, and let this enlistment go along 
as it is going along among those people, and after awhile you 
will find that these men will come out of the Army not merely 
as trained soldiers but they will come out ina large degree as 
trained civilians. They willlearn the English 1 , 80M6- 
thing that they ht despise, and abhor, and abominate. 
They will learn as tion with white officers. They will learn 
more completely than they do now the duty of obedience to law. 
They will learn the value of exercise, the value of dress. They 
will begin to appreciate themselves as being in some way or 
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ers and their mothers, and they obey them besides. They keep 
the control of them years and years after they have reached our 


es of maturity. A very strong bond of affection exists among 


ese Indian families. ere is no more affectionate ple in 
the world than the Indians. While they love their friends and 
their kindred they hate their enemies with an equal intensity. 


They are extremely emotional and extremely firm both in their 
likes and dislikes, and an Indian will scarcely ever fail to sacri- 
fice himself for either when occasion requires. 

Now, I am for cultivating that feeling of paternalism, and so 
have been the Congress of the United States. The idea in put- 
ting civil erais out among the Indians was that the agent would 
take care of the entire tribe in respect of all their interests and 
industries, the distribution of the annuities that belong to them, 
and in seeing justice administered among them as far as he had 
the power to do it, and inevery respect would act as a white father 
of the tribe. The man who goes among the Indians as an agent 
with 3 idea goes there merely to be balked and upset in 
his business. He is obstructed in every direction. He is re- 
garded as a white enemy instead of a white friend But easily, by 

a just and an honest man, and a faithful one, and diligent 
in duties, he can draw these Indians to his support, and af- 
fectionately, too. 

If the agents of the United States Government over the In- 
dians understood this and felt it, and were men of the right char- 
acter, as we have had thousands and thousands of such men, they 
would do for the Indians in this country what those missionaries 
have done for the five civilized tribes in the Indian Territory 
who went from my own State and from Georgia and Florida to 
the West with them, they would lead them up to a civilization 
which any one State in the American Union might not be ashamed 
of at all. We sometimes get bad agents, but very much oftener 
we got good ones. 

The true doctrine to encourage, as far as our dealing with the 
Indian is concerned, is the doctrine of paternalism. It isto draw 
them through their affections, their instincts, and their tastes 
up to our civilization and get them to dissolve their relations 

th the tribe, throw off pip eee from the one government and 
take it up with the other. There is no Indian who accepts edu- 
cation and the Christian religion, especially the Protestant re- 
ligion and civilization in all its breadth, who has not made u 
his mind that it is necessary for him to leave his tribe. He 
abandons allegiance to his tribe when he takes up allegiance and 
civilization and Christianity and the like. 

Now, the i ees is whether we shall encourage the Indians 
to abandon allegiance to their tribes and come to the Government 
of the United States, or whether we shall discou it. Ifwe put 
them all under the compulsion of the military and say, ‘‘Youare 
to be ruled like prisoners of war,” as has been suggested here, 
made obedient to military command in all things, the enlight- 
ened Indian and the common blanket Indian to be puton an equal 
footing in every respect, as they must be under the military con- 
trol and command, they will say, We do not see any affection in 
that. There is no prompting of civilization in that movement at 
all; there is nothing to lead us up at all, and we will have noth- 
ing to do with it.“ That is the condition the Indian is left in. 
He is a stubborn man when he , crooked and wrong; it is very 
hard to get him out of his track. 

Mr. President, there are men in the Indian family in the United 
States who are just as able to sit in this body and make laws for 
the people of the United States as we are to-day; and that is not 
putting them by any means above the other Indians on this con- 
tinent. Look at Juarez, a full-blooded Indian—he did not have 
a drop of white blood in him—with a nation of people who had 
voted to invite Maximilian to come to Mexico, backed by the 
Austrian Government and the French Government. 

This old Indian ruler had undertaken to breast the storm 
and meet them. They pushed him out until he retreated to- 
wards Paso Del Norte, and when he got within 50 miles of the 

lace he did not have a hundred men. ody 3 gone as far as 

e could, to his own frontier, he turned upon his heel and he set 
his face to Queretaro and to Mexico, and by the time he got 
back to the city of Queretaro he had troops enough to whip 
Maximilian and capture him and slay him and resume his sway 
in the Government of Mexico. It was a full-blooded Indian who 
did that. Diaz, one of the greatest men on this hemisphere to- 
. full two-thirds Indian, raised in an Indian tepee. 

k at your own history—I need not repeat it to you—of the 
reat men you had toencounter in the different tribes. Iwillcome 
own to more modern times. I will point you to that Indian 

nt, Mr. Owen, a graduate of the University of Virginia, a 

Gharckes Indian belonging to the nation and also a citizen of 
the United States, who was appointed by Mr. Cleveland Indian 
agent of Union ncy over the five civilized tribes. There 
is not a governor in the United States who had as delicate and 
difficult a task as he had in the administration of his office, and 
yet there was not only no complaint against him, but universal 


approbation. That man had the confidence and affection of all 

e Indians of all the different tribes, and yet he was a powerful 
ruler in the compass and scope of his powers as an Indian agent. 
He did avast amount of good to those people. He is a ve 
talented and a very able man, a very accomplished man, but still 
an Indian, and very proud that he is. There are many others 
in the United Statesnow. They present themselves to the minds 
of Senators who know them personally while I am speaking, 
and who would be qualified for position in these differentagencies. 

There are many Indians in the United States besides Mr. Owen 
who are capable of taking the agency at one of these places. Why 
do we discredit them if we wish to win the Indians to the love of 
the Government of the United States and toa free and voluntary 
abandonment of allegiance to their tribes? That is the only way 
to break up the tribal government. Why do we not encourage 
these Indians to come forward and take part in their own gov- 
ernment under the United States and as officers of the United 
States? Manyof them are citizens. They are not disqualified 
by want of citizenship. There are learned men, they are grad- 
uates of universities. 

Each of the five civilized tribes, I understand, send as many as 
five of their educated sons to the different colleges and universi- 
ties of the United States and Europe, and send their superin- 
tendent of education around to see how they are progressing, and 
all of their expenses of every kind are borne by the tribes. The 
are educated and often times take post-graduate courses an 
become lawyers, and physicians, and civil engineers, and the like. 
We could find plenty of men of that kind, men who are quite 
worthy of being promoted, if we will but encourage them and not 
claim all the offices for ourselves. 

One of the Senators who spoke mentioned the. blacksmiths, 
carpenters, shoemakers, carr builders, etc., who are turned 
out from Hampton and various other schools, qualified and com- 
petent to take the positions as blacksmiths and different appoint- 
ments that we provide saluries for in our laws, and yet none of 
them are ever appointed. Some white man comes in and takes 
the place away from them. It has been only two days since I 
was examining, as a member of a subcommittee of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, some persons from the Quapaw Agency, where 
there are eighty-nine of the congregated tribes of the old and re- 
nowned Indians who have come down from some of the t 
tribes. That little tribe is now wedged in there, coming down 
from the most renowned Indien tribes that ever existed on the 
American continent. 

One of those men, who has the peculiar name of Splitlog, is 
worth more than $2,000,000, and he has made it himself. He has 
an establishment in the Quapaw Agency where they turn out 
hundreds and hundreds of fine carriages, buggies, and wagons 
every year, largely through skilled Indian labor, an immense 
machine, run by vast engines and in the very best poso style, 
and that man has built a railroad more than 60 miles long out of 
his own resources and with his own labor or that he hired other 
men to perform. 

Mr. DAWES. _ A full-blooded Indian? 

Mr. MORGAN. A full-blooded Indian, Splitlog. We may 
know that he is a full-blooded Indian by his name. 

Mr. President, while we are considering the Indian situation 
let us try to understand it. There is no use of being sentimental 
about it. Lets be practical about it, and if we mean to try to 
a, mng Indian let us take him by the hand and say when he 
qualifies himself as a man he shall have a man’s privileges as well 
as a man’s responsibilities. That is the way to get gone Indians 
up into the condition they ought to be in and e condition 
which many of them reach even without the assistance and against 
the repressive effort of white society. 

Now, I want in place of this military poreon here, by which 
everything in the Indian country and all of its beautiful civiliza- 
tion, including the five civilized tribes, are to be placed under 
mili rule, I want something different. Suppose the Indian 
agent dies or the place becomes vacant in the five civilized tribes, 
and the President of the United States assigns an army officer to 
go down there and take supreme control. That is even worse 
than assigning a military officer here in the District of Colum- 
bia, where I thought he was as much out of place as a man could 
be except for his 8 abilities. Here are the five tribes. 
Youcommence. Take their judicial system. They have justices 
of the peace, and constables, and riding constables; they have 
sheriffs; they have judges of probate; they have circuit judges; 
they have supreme judges. 

. CULLOM. the Senator will allow me, I will state that 
this bill ee for a large police fores of Indians. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, I know, but Lam talking about that feat- 
ure of it which requires the President to appoint a military man 
as agent over these Indians. 

Mr. CULLOM. I understand that, but f did not know whether 
the Senator was aware of that provision. 

Mr. MORGAN. Some of the best men I ever met in my life 
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anywhere came out of that Cherokee Nation, out of those five 
iv d tribes. A lieutenant or major or colonel or whoever he 
may be from the Army who has had no civil experience ai all, 
who has been wearing his uniform, drawing his pay, obeying 
orders, and killing Indians whenever necessary to do it, is sent 
down there as an agent to superintend the affairs of the United 
States in a community of the sort I am now trying to describe. 
Ihave given you a faint idea of their judicial system. For in- 
stance, we take the Cherokees. They have a supreme court 
of three judges, a court of record. They not only keep their re- 
cords properly and print their decisions but Bey are printed in 
the Indian country, at Tahlequah, and so are the rest of them. 
They administer estates; they do ident toe 

Mr. ALLEN. I should like to inquire of the Senator from 
Alabama if those Indians have an agent over them? 

Mr. MORGAN, Oh, yes. 

Mr. ALLEN. An agent who is employed at $1,200 or $1,500 a 
Omo go and take charge of people with such a civilization as 

at? 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. Owen, the gentleman I have been tell- 
ing you about, a very accomplished man, a lawyer, was until a 
recent time their agent. I donot remember who is there now. 
This Indian was their agent, and a very agreeable one he was. 
They have a great many questions to settle which the five tribes 
can not settle between the people passing through or the people 
resident there and the United States. There are a great many 
questions to settle. 

Then these people have a perfect system of 5 They 
have their poor-houses in the various districts, and then they 
have an establishment at Tahlequah that is large—a well-ea- 
dowed, well-established poor-house; but they never have any in- 
mates. There is no occasion for it. There is no poverty- 
stricken Indian in the whole country. They have also deaf and 
dumb asylums, and they have a few inmates in those. They 
have an insane asylum. ere is no inmate in the insane asylum, 
but they keep it up. They have every appliance of civilization 
that we 3 they live in better houses than tens of thou- 


sands of people do in my own State better furnished and better 
provided in every way. 

Now, what is the use of talking about poiar a mili offi- 
cer in the Union Agency over the five civil tribes? He 


might do good out in the lava beds or in the bad lands,” or 
some place where there isa miserable set of savages who can 
not obey any law except a military law, who have no recogni- 
tion of authority except when it is accompanied with power. 
He may do there, but how would it do to displace all of these en- 
lightened men? I can not from my experience in Indian affairs 
vote to put in a military man where there is a vacancy, to trans- 
fer the whole business into the hands of the military. It is not 
only preposterous, but it is a return to our want of knowledge 
ad. information thirty or forty or te years ago. 

I wish to offer an amendment which will test the sense of the 
Senate simply upon one proposition and that is, when an Indian 
is found who is fit to be an agent the President of the United 
States shall not inte a barrier to his appointment, but we 
shall make a way for him. I will read it. It is a substitute for 
the t which the committee of the Senate propose to have 
stricken out: 

Provided, That the President shail hereafter appoint Indian citizens of the 
United States to act as Indian mts when in Judgment the condition 
of the Indians of any tribe is such that such appointment will contribute to 
ary the Indians to civilization and to the Government of the United 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
proposes an amendment to the amendment, or an amendment in 
case the amendment of the committee should not be adopted, the 


Chair supposes. 
Mr. MORGAN. I propose it as a substitute, if that can be 
done. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to theamend- 
ment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In place of the amendment reported by the 
committee insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That the President shall hereafter appen Indian citizens of the 
United States to act as Indian Agena when in his judgment the condition of 
the Indians of any tribe is such that such appointment will contribute to at- 
tach the Indians to civilization and to the Government of the United States. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Alabama to offer his amendment as an amendment 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. DAWES. It is in order for the Senator from Alabama to 
propose to improve the text before the question on striking out 

taken. 

Mr. MORGAN. I suppose so. I will offer the amendment at 
any time when it is proper, but I suppose it is in order now. 

Mr. CULLOM. I will inquire if the amendment of the Sena- 
tor is to strike out the House provision and insert what has been 


read, whether it will not stand and be in harmony with the 
amendment reported by the Senate committee? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state that he 
thinks it would be in order to move that the proviso be added to 
the part proposed to be stricken out—to strike out and insert 
what the Senator from Alabama proposes. 

Mr. MORGAN. That is what I supposed. : 

Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Alabama for his excellent words of praise for the work done by 
the army officers for the Indians. I wish merely to correct one 
. I presume not on his part but it may be in the 
minds of some, and that is that this measure 8 to turn 
the Indians over to the military in any sense. It merely directs 
the President, when vacancies occur, in filling those vacancies, 
to select the agents from the two thousand and odd army offi- 
cers who are educated, and have experience, and have had 
dealings with the Indians rather than to make special appoint- 
ments, which have been so excellently depicted by the Senator 
from South Dakota, in the way they are now made. 

Mr. MORGAN. I should like to say to the Senator from Ver- 
mont that my proposition was not that they would be turned over 
to the military as soldiers, or under military command, but turn- 
ing them over to the authority of military men only would cause 
military methods of course to be applied; we would expect them 
to apply military methods in their control, and I prefer the civil 
side of the question. 

Mr. PROCTOR. I did not understand 

Mr. HARRIS. I rise to ask the Senator from Vermont if he 
prefers to proceed this evening, or would he yield to a motion to 
adjourn? ; 

Mr. PROCTOR. 
or five minutes. 

Mr. SANDERS. If it be agreeable to the Senate, by consent 
of the Senator from Massachusetts, whenever the Senator from 
Alabama had closed what he was pleased to say I pro to ask 
pep pre consent to call up Order of Business 425 on the Cal- 
endar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Vermont has 
the floor and is endeavoring to make some remarks, 

Mr.SANDERS. understood him to say he had got through. 
I will, of course, wait until the conclusion of what he has to say. 

Mr. DAWES. I suggest to the Senator from Vermont that he 
had better defer his remarks until to-morrow. 

Mr. PROCTOR. -I shall take no time. 

As I understand this provision, I think there can be no doubt 
aboutit. If ek bi the agents detailed for this purpose will have 
no connection whatever with the War Department. Neither the 
Secretary of War nor the General commanding the Army will 
have any control over them whatever. They could not even 
court-martial them until they were relieved from their duty by 
the President and returned to the jurisdiction of the War De- 

artment. They are to be entirely taken out from the military 
De artment and are to be put under the Department of the In- 
terior absolutely, ; 

I wish merely to refer to oneremark made by the Senator from 
Colorado[Mr. TELLER]. Lagreed in the main with his mostexcel- 
lent speech, buthe will acknowledge the justice of this correction. 
He said that army officers had not accomplished as farmers and 
in the practical business of caring for the Indians what he thought 
they ought. There is a very good reason for that. There has 
been no system of assigning them to thisduty. It has been only 
a provision exercised in an emergency, and their term of service 
bas been necessarily very short, usually less than a year. When 
the military exigency was over with they were relieved. There 
were always an abundance of civilians seeking their places and 
ready to take them as soon as the danger was passed. 

The Senator also alluded to Capt. Dougherty. I suppose he 
had some knowledge of him possibly when he was at the head of 
the Interior Peperoni I find that when Capt. Dougherty was 
relieved the following official record was made: 


The Secretary of the Interior thanks Capt. Dougherty for his valuable 
scrvices rendered the Department under peculiar circumstances; also for 


I do not propose to occupy more than three 


| the uniform courtesy and prompt obedience to orders from the Department. 


If the Interior Department, as he promptly obayed orders, had 
ordered him to undertake farming, I have no doubt he would have 
obeyed orders; but under the system there was no good opportu- 
nity for officers to undertake the practical work. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS] has paid a most elo- 
quent tribute to the management of the army officars in what 
he has said about the Carlisle school. That school has been and 
is still under an army officer, an officer on the active list, who 
might be sent into the service at once. The system which he 
has spoken of of putting out scholars there, which worked so 
admirably and which makes such good returns, is the work of an 
army officer. I think in a letter from Capt. Pratt the other day“ 
to me he informed me that $16,000 had been earned by them in 
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a single season. That whole system has been got up and per- 
fected and carried out by an army officer. 3 
Now, Capt. Pratt and Lieut. Wotherspoon are not exceptions. 
They are mostexcellent men, but there are any number of others 
precisely as good, and if any system isadopted for bringing them 
out and employing their capacities that fact will be ascertained. 
I merely wish in bringing this matter up not to antagonize the 
present system of the Interior Department. I do not believe in 
transferring the Indian Bureau to the War Department by any 
means, but I do believe that the army officers are now doing as 
good work, whether we look at it from the humanitarian or the 
practical side, as has ever been done for the Indians; andif this 
poe is retained their services will prove as valuable for the 
terior De ment, 


Mr. DAWES. Idid hope to have a vote upon this question 
to-night, but the previ of the question itself is such, I think, as 
to have justified the debate which we have had. I consider it a 


crisis, in a critical point, as to the future of the Indian. Ishould 

be very sorry to take a vote in so thin a Senate, and therefore I 

shall move to adjourn. However, the Senator from Montana 

[Mr. SANDERS] desired me toyield a moment for him to have a bill 

passed, which I do; but I desire to retain the floor for the pur- 
I have indicated. 

Mr. SANDERS. The hour is so late that I will move that the 
Senate now adjourn, and trust to have to-morrow an occasion to 
call up the bill which I desire to have passed. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President—— 

Mr. CHANDLER, Task the Senator from Montana to with- 
draw that motion, so that the Senator from Connecticut may make 
a report from the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. SANDERS. I will do that. 


REPORTS ON EUROPEAN IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. HAWLEY. I should like to submit a 9 0 0 from the 
Committee on Printing concerning some work which I am sure 
the Senate would like to havedone. In behalf of the Committee 
on Printing I report favorably a concurrent resolution directing 
the 5 of the reports of the commission that went abroad to 
study European cng See 

The P IDING OFFICER. The resolution will be stated. 

TheSECRETARY. A concurrent resolution directing the print- 

g and binding of 6,000 copies of the reports on European im- 
migration, made to the Secretary of the by the special 
commissioners appointed under the authority of the sundry civil 
r act of March 3, 1891. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
asks for the immediate consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I should like to have it passed now. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I should like to ask one question. Have 
the commissioners completed their labors? 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
CHANDLER] offered the resolution, and he can state the case fully. 

Mr. C. DLER. They have, and made their report. 

Mr. COCKRELL. This is the final report? 

Mr. CHANDLER. This is the final report of the commission. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

Mr. PEFFER. I should like to ask the Senator from Con- 
necticut whether this report includes all the papers in connection 
with the subject? 

Mr. HAWLEY. I understand the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire to say that this is the full official report. 

Mr. CHANDLER. All the reports of the commission s 
by the commission are included in this order to print. The 
reported many bulky documents in connection therewith, whic 
it was not thought advisable to have printed in the first edition. 
The Senator from Kansas will understand that the es are all 
stereot; , and a further new edition with the additions can be 
ordered, if deemed advisable. The Senator from Connecticut 
will inform me if I am not right. 2 

Mr. HAWLEY. Iso understand. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Thope the Senator from Kansas will allow 
this orderto be made. There can be a supplemental order made 
if there are any Maanas which ought also to be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
resolution, 

The Secretary read the concurrent resolution, submitted by Mr. 
CHANDLER March 10, 1892, as follows: 

That the 


concurring 
Public Printer be, and he is hereby, directed to print and bind 10 copies ot 
0 


dix to Report on Russia,“ and the marked , Schedule G 
and “A pendix O:“ and of the reports printed Polo copies shall be for the use 
of the mate and 4,000 for the use of the House. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 


ed 


The concurrent resolution was considered by unanimous con- 
sent, and agreed to. = 

Mr. SANDERS. I renew my motion that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 15 minutes p. 
m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, March 24, 
1892, at 12 o'clock m. 7 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 23, 1892. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY. 


Merritt Wright Barnum, a resident of New York, to be an 

assistant surgeon in the Navy. 
POSTMASTERS. 

William H. Bosserman, to be postmaster at Newport, in the 
county of Perry and State of Pennsylvania. 

W F. Briggs, to be postmaster at Honesdale, in the county 
of Wayne and State of Pennsylvania. 

Asaph S. ht, to be postmaster at Lebanon, in the county of 
Lebanon and State of Pennsylvania. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, March 23, 1892. 


The House met at 120’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
ee ournal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 
INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting an additional estimate 
of appropriation for the Interstate Commerce Commission; which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 
The SPEAKER laid before the House Senate bills of the fol- 


lowing titles; which were severally read a first and second time, 
ordered to be printed, and referred to the committees named be- 


low: 

A bill (S. 676) for the erection of a public building at Laredo, 
Tex.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 1202) to increase the limit of cost for the erection of 
a publie building in Camden, N. J.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 1545) to provide for the erection of a public building 
= Bacona City, Va.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds. 

A bill (S. 1925) to provide for the erection of a post-office build- 
ing at Fortress Monroe, Va.—to the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 1926) to 8 for the construction of a public build- 
ing in Bridgeton, N. J.—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 1988) to amend sections 2139, 2140, and 2141 of the Re- 
vised Statutes, touching the sale of intoxicants in the Indian 
rested and for other purposes—to the Committee on Indian 
A 


A bill (S. 1996) to 1 for the purchase of a site and the 
erection of a public building thereon at Joplin, in the State of 
Missouri—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

A bill (S. 2104) granting a pension to Mrs. Levenia D. Athon— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2105) granting a pension to Bertha Test—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2307) to establish a first order light-house at the en- 
trance to oy Harbor, in the State of Washington—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

CUSTOMS COLLECTION DISTRICT AND PORT OF WILMINGTON, 
CAL. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 2384) to 
change the name of the customs collection district and port of 
Wilmington, Cal., to Los Angeles, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BOWERS. Mr. Speaker, Iask unanimous consent for the 

resent consideration of the Senate bill which has just been laid 
fore the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, after which 
the Chair will ask if there be objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the customs collection district of Wilmington, Cal., 
shall hereafter be designated and known as the district of Los Angeles, in 
which the city of Los es shall be the port of entry, and at which place 
* . or ar 1 shall 8 

That the Secretary o e Treasury may designate from time to 

laces within said district at which customs officers may be stationed, 
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with authority to enter and clear vessels, receive duties, fees, and other 

moneys, and perform such other services as in his judgment the interests 

of commerce may req 
SEC. 8. That the 


f Los 

W district, is hereby abolished. 
All — and parts of acts in conflict with the provisions of this act are hereby 
repea! 

Mr. BOWERS. There is a similar House bill, and I ask that 
the Senate bill be substituted for it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will first submit the uest for 
consideration. The gentleman from California [Mr. BOWERS] 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of the 
penata ey which has just been laid before the House. Is there 
objection 


. BLAND rose. 
Mr. BOWERS. It will only take a minute. It is simply to 
e the name of a customs collection district. 
Mr. BLAND. Mr. deg se the great difficulty is that when 
we get to considering bills by unanimous consent there in no end 
to 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman states that the only effect of 
the bill is to change the name of a customs collection district. 
Mr. BLAND. If it occasions no delay or debate I will not ob- 


ect. 

3 The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. ; 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, and was accordingly 
read the third time and 8 

On motion of Mr. BOWERS, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid upon the table. 

By unanimous consent the corresponding House bill (H. R. —) 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee, indefinitely, on account of sick- 


ness. 
To Mr. SHONKE, for this day, on account of sickness. 
PENSION INVESTIGATION. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will call the attention of the 
House to the fact that on yesterday a resolution was au- 
thorizing the committee investigating the management of the 
Pension Office to employ an expertexaminer at $5 aday. There 
is no provision in the resolution for paying this amount out of 
the contingent fund of the House. If there be no objection, these 
words will be added to the resolution: 

To be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 

Is there objection? 22 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

THE SILVER BILL. 

Mr. BLAND. I desire to give notice that on to-morrow at 2 
o'clock I shall demand the previous question on the bill for the 
free coinage of silver, and on the pending substitute and amend- 
ments thereto. 

PRINTING OF EULOGIES ON THE LATE HON. W. H. F. LEE. 

The SPEAKER. TheChair will call the attention of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICHARDSON] to the fact that there 
are two conference reports on the table. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. They relate simply to printing, and I 
ask that they be laid before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICH- 
anoa submits the following conference reports. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate agree to the report of the committee of con- 
ference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of the 
Senate to the concurrent resolution of the House of Representatives, to print 
the eulogies delivered in upon Hon. W. H. F. 
ative from the State of Virginia. 


CONFERENCE REPORT. 


late a Represent- 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses 
on the amendment of the Senate to the House concurrent resolution to pro- 
vide for the ga and binding of the eulo delivered in Congress upon 
the Hon. W. H. F. Lee, late a Re tative the State of Virginia, hav- 
ing met, after full and free ‘erence have agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
nt with an amendment as 


That the House agrees to the Senate amendme 
after the word “ Virginia,“ in the third line of the amendment 


follows: Insert 
of the Senate, the follo : Which shall include 50 copies to be bound in 
full morocco to be delivered to the family of the deceased; and the Senate 
agrees to the same. 
JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 
W. M. McKAIG, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
CHAS. F. MANDERSON, 
JOS. R. HAWLEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. If the House will indulge me Iwill make 
a short statement. The Senate amended the concurrent resolu- 


tion to print these eulogies, by providing that there should be 
8,000 printed instead of 12,500; 2,000 to be delivered to the dele- 
gation from the State from which the deceased came, and the 
remainder to be delivered as follows: 2,000 to the Senate and 
4,000 to the House. The House disagreed to that amendmen 
because it was desired to have added to it a provision for 
copies to be delivered to the family, a custom which has hereto- 
fore obtained. The conference committee agreed to that amend- 
ment to the Senate amendment, and we have recommended that 
the House recede from its di ment to the Senate amend- 
ment, and agree to it with that amendment. I now ask the 
sar gt of the report. 

The conference report was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 

EULOGIES UPON HON. LEONIDAS C. HOUK. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I submit another confer- 
ence report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The committee of conference on the 


vide for the 3 and binding of the eulogies delivered in upon 
Leonidas C. Houk, late a Representative from the State of Tennessee, having 
met, after full conference, have to recommend, do rec- 


ment of the Senate, the following: Which shall include § copies, to be 
bound in full morocco, to be delivered to the family of the deceased, an‘ the 


House agrees to the same. 
JAMES D. RICHARDSON, 
7 W. M. McKAIG, 
Managers onthe part of the House. 


CHARLES F. MANDERSON, 
JOS. R. HAWLEY, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 
Mr. RICHARDSON. The -statement which I made with ref- 
erence to the other conference report applies equally to this. 
The report of the committee of conference was agreed to. 
On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

THe SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the committees for re- 
port. 

BRIDGE OVER THE COLUMBIA RIVER. 

Mr. GEARY, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 6663) to 
amend an act entitled An act to authorize the Oregon and 
Washington Bridge Company to constructand maintain a brid 
across the Columbia River between the State of Oregon and the 
State of Washington, and to establish it as a post-road; which 
was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE IN THE ARMY. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
reported back favorably the bill (S. 620) to amend an act enti- 
tled An act to promote the administration of justice in the 
Army,” approved October 1, 1890; which was referred to the 
House Calendar, and, with accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. WILSON of Missouri, from the Committee on Pensions, 
asked that that committee be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6881) to expedite the prosecution of 
pension and other claims arising out of the military and naval 
service of the United States of America, and that it be com- 
mitted to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


PENSIONS TO SURVIVORS OF CERTAIN INDIAN WARS. 

Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Pensions, reported back 
favorably the bill (H. R. 7296) ting pensions to the survivors 
of the Indian wars of 1832 to 1842, inclusive, known as the Black 
Hawk war, Creek war, Cherokee disturbances, and the Seminole 
war; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. 


PAY FOR ALLEY CONDEMNED IN WASHINGTON, D. c. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Com- 
mitte on the District of Columbia to ask that the bill (H. R. 6646) 
to pay for . in square numbered 493, in the city of 
Washington, District of Columbia, be recommitted to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. > 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the bill will be recom- 
1 [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and it is sd or- 
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TO EXCLUDE POLITICAL INFLUENCE IN THE EMPLOYMENT OF 
LABORERS. 


Mr. ANDREW, from the Select Committee on Reform in the 
Civil Service, reported back, with amendments, the bill yE R. 
5087) to exclude . influence in the employment of labor- 
ers under the authority of the United States; which was referred 
to the House Calendar, and, with accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

REVENUE CUTTERS FOR THE PACIFIC COAST. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee, from the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, reported back with amend- 
ments the bill (S. 1104) making an appropriation and providing 
for the construction of two United States revenue cuttərs for 
service on the Pacific coast; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with 
the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

REVENUE CUTTERS FOR THE GREAT LAKES. 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee, from the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, reported back with amendments 
the bill (S. 1681) making an appropriation for the construction 
of two United States revenue cutters for service on the Great 
Lakes; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 


RETIRED LIST FOR PRIVATES AND NONCOMMISSIONED OFFI- 
CERS 


Mr. ROCKWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
reported back adversely bills and joint resolutions of the follow- 
ing titles; which were severally ordered to lie on the table: 

A bill (H. R. 400) to amend the act a proved February 14, 1885, 
entitled “An act to authoi<ze a reti ist for priyates and non- 
commissioned officers of the United States Army who have 
served for a period of thirty years and upwards.” 

A bill (H. R. 5116) to amend the act approved February 14, 
1885, entitled ‘‘An act to authorize a retired list for privates and 
noncommissioned officers of the United States Army who have 
served for a period of thirty years and upwards.” 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 4) to construe the act of Congress 
approved February 14, 1885, relative to allowances for retired 
a iir men of the United States Army and Marine Corps. 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 26) to construe the act of Congress 
approved February 14, 1885, relative to allowances of retired 
enlisted men of the United States Army and Marine Corps. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
reported back the bill (H. R. 415) to provide for the admission of 
certain officers and enlisted men of the Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps of the United States serving during the late war to the 
World’s Columbian Exposition free of charge, and asked that it 
be referred to the Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The call of the committees was then concluded. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following titles; 
in which concurrence was requested: 

A bill (S. sia) granting a pension to Thomas Cooper: 


A bill (S. 372) granting a pension to Ralph Waldo Nason; 

A bill (S. 525) making appropriation for the construction of a 
buat railway at The es and Celilo Falls and Ten Mile Rapids 
of the Columbia River, and for the improvement of Three Mile 
Rapids; 
bill (S. 541) making appropriations for the purpose of secur- 
ing the SA completion of the canal and locksatthe Cascades of 
the Columbia River; 

A bill (S. 622) to amend an act entitled An act for the relief 
of certain settlers on the public lands, and to provide for the re- 
payment of certain fees, purchase money, and commissions paid 
on void entries of public lands;” 

_A bill (S. 851) granting a pension to Sophia J. Hamilton; 

ae (S. 1331) granting an increase of pension to Stephen D. 
Smith; 

A bill (S. 1474) granting a pension to Marrilla Parsons, of De- 
troit, Mich,; ) 

A bill (S. 1596) to grant a pension to Martha Noble Brainerd: 

A bill (S. 1793) to legalize the deed and other records of the 
Office of Indian Affairs, and to provide and authorize the use ofa 
seal by said office; 

A pill (S. 1878) to increase the pension of Ambrose B. Carlton; 

A bill (S. 2015) to amend the act incorporating the Washington 
and Georgetown Railway Compay; 

A bill 18. 2045) to provide for the rebuilding of the bridge 
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across Rock Creek, at M street northwest, in the District of 
Columbia; 

A bill (S. 2049) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
carry into effect certain recommendations of the Missouri Indian 
Commission and to issue patents for certain lands; 

8 Ne (S. 2106) granting an increase of pension to Thomas M. 

A bill (S. 2169) to improve the navigation and to afford ease 
and safety to the trade and commerce of the dee N tin River, 
85 to provant destructive floods, with an appropriation there- 

or; an 

A bill (S. 2498) to authorize the sale of the old custom-house 
and pare ncn in Wilmington, Del. 

A further message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its 
clerk’s, announced that the Senate had House concurrent 
resolution relative to printing copies of special report on the Dis- 
eases of the Horse. 

It also announced that the Senate had passed Senate concur- 
rent resolution relative to printing copies of the report of the 
Commissioner of Fish and Fisheries for the fiscal years 1889—90 
and 1890-91; in which concurrence of the House was requested. 

It also announced that the Senate had passed without amend- 
eds the bill (H. R. 3885) to increase the pension of George R. 

en. 


FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 
W SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the title of the pending 


The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coinage of gold and silver, and for the issue 
of coin notes, and for other purposes. 


[Mr. PIERCE withholds his remarks for revision. 
pendix.] 


Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. Mr. Speaker, I understand fully 
the very natural desire of the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
N assume the leadership and direction of the opposi- 
tion to this bill. Lconcede with as full an appreciation as any of 
his friends on this floor the brilliant talents and the careful study 
which would render him efficient in the discharge of the duties 
of that position. So far as he assumes to speak for himself, so 
far as he represents his own interests, so far as he represents the 
interests and sentiments of his constituents, I say not one word. 
But when he assumes to represent the Democratic y and to 
ally it asa party in the least degree to the opposition to this 
bill, or to speak for the Republican party, I most emphatically 


[See Ap- 


dissent. 
The Democratic party is not opposed to this bill. There is 
nothing in its history, nothing in its affiliations, nothing in its 


instinets, that would bring it into opposition to this bill. When 
the issue of the greenback sesmed necessary to the salvation of 
the nation, the Democratic party opposed it, When the redemp- 
tion of the greenback was n to the honor of the nation, the 
Democratic party opposed it. en the stability of the present 
financial system is necessary for the continued prosperity of this 
country, the Democratic party assails it. Whenever you raise 
the standard of any measure that proposes to roll back the wheels 
of progress for twenty years, as this bill does, and to restore a 
condition which in the fast movements of modern events we have 
Sees the Democratic party will always rally to that stand 
ard. 

There must be no misapprehension of the position of the two 
parties on this question. The voice of the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts is not the voice of the Democratic Party: The voice 
of that party is the voice of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND], the chairman of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
and Measures, the authorized and accredited spokesman of the 
Democratic party upon this question on this floor. The voice of 
the Democratic party on this question is that of the gentleman 
from Tennessee [Mr. PIERCE], who has just taken his seat, who 
told you recently that twenty-eight Democratie State conven- 
tions have indorsed the principle of this bill and only two have 


opposed it. 

he fact that individual members of that party—and I honor 
them for their courage, for their frankness, and for their honesty— 
may have se ted from their party on this question, does not 
affect the attitude of the party any more than the fact that indi- 
vidual members of the Republican party, like the gentleman 
from Nevada [Mr. BARTINE]}, the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. 
TOWNSEND], and others, bowing to the sentiments of their con- 
stituents, and properly representing those sentiments, see fit to 
support this bill, changes the attitude of the Republican poer 
in regard toit. The one party as a party is in favor of this bill 
and the other op to it, and the courtesy of the Republican 
members of the minority of the committee must not be made, 
intentionally or unintentionally, the means of any misapprehen- 
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sion or misunderstanding as to the relative position of the two 
parties on this great question. x 

I listened, with a good deal of interest and attention, to the 
historical narrative of my friend from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] in 
relation to the measure which is now proposed for the considera- 
tion of the House. I noticed with much interest that he traced 
it back to the act of 1792, a century ago, and that he undertook 
to represent to this House that the act of 1792 was the model 
upon which this bill was framed. That isa mistake. The act 
of 1792 was an act for the coinage of gold and silver. The bill 
now under consideration is an act for the unlimited issue of 
paper money. 3 i 

the gentleman had carried his historical investigation alittle 
further back he would have found the model on which his bill is 
based; and, sir, no personal modesty, no family modesty ought 
to be allowed to obscure the light of ninjory in the consideration 
of an important question of legislation. I ask you, then, to go 
back with me nearly fifty years further, for this bill is not new 
in principle and scarcely in form. It is older than this Govern- 
ment. It is a relic of the necessities and limitations of early co- 
lonial life. It is, I judge, an heirloom in the Bland family, and 
dates back to 1748 when one Richard Bland was a leading mem- 
ber of the House of Burgesses of Virginia, He was a man of 
character and standing; of patriotism and ability; but like his 
distinguished nam e of to-day he seems to have been im- 
pressed and oppressed with the idea that the economic and finan- 
cial system of the Government needed tinkering. 

In those days the currency of Virginia consisted mainly of to- 
bacco. Like silver it was cumbersome, weighty, and inconven- 
jent. The unit of value seems to have been the hogshead, of 
950 pounds; and the inconvenience which the average Virginia 
gentleman of that day encountered in carrying about with him 
the necessary number of hogsheads of tobacco to pay the ordi- 
nary expenses of a gentleman, naturally aroused the desire and 
inspired the ingenuity of the ple to devise some more conven- 
ient system of currency, and it took shape in the Bland bill of 
1748. : 

T ask your attention to that bill as furnishing the , 
almost the exact model, of the bill now before us. It provi ed 
for the erection of Government warehouses, and placed Govern- 
ment inspectors in charge of them. Our bill utilizes the mints 
already erected, That bill provided for the deposit in the Gov- 
ernment warehouses by any person, be he Jew or Gentile, bond 
or free, of any amount of to . This bill provides for the de- 

it in the mints of the United States of the silver, of the bul- 
has whether it be owned by an inhabitant of Europe, Asia, 
Africa, or America. 

For the tobacco deposited in those days in the Government ware- 
houses which were in charge of officers called inspectors, it was 
provided: 


That said 


inspectors, or one of them, after they have viewed, examined, 
and weighed the said tobacco 


according to the directions of this act, shall be 


bliged to deliver to the b. the same as many promissory notes 
Ander the hands of said e 
of tobacco received by them. 

Our bill provides that— 


The owner of the bullion may deposit the same at such mints and receive 
hove be coin notes equal in amount to the coinage value of the bullion de- 


The tobacco notes of Virginia were made legal tender for the 

yment of all tobacco debts and receivable for certain public 
Ties and taxes, and provision was made for the punishment of 
counterfeiting the same. 

The notes provided for in the bill under consideration are to 
be a legal tender and receivable for all public dues and taxes. 

And, sir, the Legislature of the State of Virginia, by a ppe 
ment to this bill soon after passed, made a pages and frank 
eee that does not appear on the face of this, our modern 

tation. It was provided, and I read from the act of Virginia, 
the statutes at large of 1752: 

That out of every hundred pounds of tobacco which shall be paid in dis- 
charge of quit-rents, secretaries, clerks, surveyors, or other officer's fees in 
the counties hereafter mentioned, and so proportionably for a greater or 
lesser quantity, there shall be the following abatements or allowances to the 
payer: thatis to say, for tobacco due in the counties of ie gy od and Cum- 

‘land, the person paying shall and may retain in his hands, thirty pounds 
of tobacco for every hundred so due from him. 

There is the 8 of the pending bill; the debtor may re- 
tain in his hands 30 pounds out of every hundred due from him 
and thus pay his debts with 70 cents on the dollar. 

So long as bullion remains at its present price the provisions 
of our bill are identical in effect—that the debtor may retain in 
his hands 30 cents out of every 100, and pay with a dollar worth 70 
cents only. But, sir, this is not the only precedent in the history 
of Virginia. Iwishthe gentleman from Missouri Mr. BLAND] 
was in his seat, as this may be a matter of family history. 

Let us go back a century further. In the early part of the 
seventeenth century the hardy pioneers encountered the same 


sort of embarrassment that confronts us to-day. They had an 
overproduction of tobacco just as we have an overproduction of 
silver. They proposed to remedy the evil by burning one-half 


of the crop of tobacco. We pro to bury in the Treasury 
vaults the whole crop of silver. But they deal with this ques- 
tion with a bluntness and a directness and a candor not apparent 
in the pending bill. I read from the first volume of Henning’s 
Statutes of Virginia from the act of 1639, which is stated to 
from the manuscript belonging to Thomas Jefferson, President 
of the United States, which was purchased by him from the ex- 
ecutor of Richard Bland, deceased.” 
Act 1. 

Tobacco, by reason of excessive quantities made, being so low that the 
planters could not subsist 4 5 or enabled to raise more staple com- 
modities or pay their debts, ted that the tobacco of that year be viewed 
by sworn viewers, and the rotten and unmerchantable and half of the good 
to be burned. 

And further on it enacted, and I call your careful attention to 
this, that ‘‘all creditors were to take 40 pounds for 100.” 

Here, sir, you have the germ of the very principle that is em- 
bodied in the Bland bill of to-day, ‘‘ all creditors were to take 40 
pounds for 100.“ We propose to give the value of one dollar to 
what, by the most reliable statistics, costs 40 cents produce, and 
in the practical operation of this bill all creditors must take this 
40 cents of cost, 70 cents of value, for 100. 

That might be justified by the stern necessities of the infant 
colony two hundred and fifty years ago, but it is not the kind of 
morality, nor the kind of finance, nor the kind of law that we 
want in this enlightened and prosperous and Christian age. 

I have alluded to this, sir, merely for the purpose of supple- 
menting the historical 5 of my friend from Missouri 
[Mr. ee and as a fair illustration and example of the logic 
and inevitable result of this bill. I have thought it not entirely 
uninteresting or uninstructive to trace its and to show 
that in none of its features or principles is it new, but simply a 
restatement, with diminished tness and candor, of schemes 
and devices tried, used, and abandoned centuries ago. 

Now, sir, as to its character and provisions. It is quoted 
and alluded to in this discussion as a free-coinage bill. I assert 
that it is not a free-coinage bill. It is not intended to be a 
free-coinage bill. To call it such isa misnomer and a deception. 
The chairman of the committee will not rise in his place, nor 
will any member of that committee rise, and say that og | antici- 
pate that under the operations of this bill one single dollar of 
silver would be coined in your lifetime or mine. If they had de- 
sired a free-coinage bill, there were nine such bills before that 
committee that were exclusively and specifically free-coinage 
bills, but every one of the nine rests in that committee to-day 
and will rest till the last trump shall sound. The gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. EPES], who addressed us so eloquently yester- 
day, was the author of one of those bills. It was a free-coinage 
bill pure and simple, but it never was reported and never will be. 

The pending bill provides simply for the unlimited purchase of 
silver bullion, and the issuing of paper money therefor. Notice 
the provision. It is very explicit— 

The owner of the bullion may deposit the same at such mint and receive 
therefor coin notes equal in amount to the co: value of the bullion de- 

ees and the bullion thereupon shall become the property of the Govern- 
men 

If that does not mean apo of the bullion, does not have 
all the qualities and ites of a purchase, then I am unable 
to understand the English language. The provision of the bill 
is simply for the unlimited purchase of silver and gold bullion, 
but especially silver bullion, as that is the avowed purpose of the 
bill, and the issue of Government notes therefor, at a price ex- 
ceeding the market value by over 40 per cent, 129 cents for 90 
cents of value. 

Now, I submit, what necessity is there for any such legislation? 
Does the Government of the United States need this on? Is 
there any reason for its unlimited purchase. Is there any re- 

uirement of it for coinage? We have 350,000,000 idle silver 

ollars lying within the vaults of the Government and nearly $100,- 
000,000 more of bullion, and are now adding to this at the rate of 
between 6 and 7 tons a day. Is there any use that more can be 
put to? With the utmost effort we are able to keep in circula- 
tion only about 60,000,000 silver dollars. If the proposition was 
made for the unlimited purchase of coal that is used on board 
your ships, of iron that is used in their construction, or provi- 
sions for the Army or the Navy, or any commodity except silver, at 
a price exceeding its market value, is there a man who would rise 
on the floor of this House and defend such a measure? 

What, then, is the excuse alleged for this unlimited purchase 
of silver bullion? Why, they say we need more currency.” 
Is this true? Is there any lack of currency? Is there any ne- 
cessity for more currency? The testimony of the Director of 
the Mint, taken before the Committee on Coinage at this session, 
is that there is to-day in the banks of New York city $35,000,000 
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of idle money in excess of their lawful reserves; and the statis- 


tics submitted by the Secretary of the Treasury, and which I 
have here, show you that we have in circulation over $1,600,000,- 
000, or nearly for every person; which is more currency than 
of any other nation in this world except France. The currency 
has constantly increased for the last twenty years. It has gone 
on increasing year by year, in spite of all the alleged effects of 
the act of 1873 and subsequent legislation. It has gone onata 
ratio greater than the increase of population, and at least equal 
to the increase of business. 

In 1873 we had in circulation, according to the official tables 
which I hold in my hand, 8751, 881,809. On March 1, 1892 we had 
$1,609,558,892. In 1873 the population was 41,677,000, and the 
per capita circulation $18.04. To-day the population is esti- 
mated at 65,049,000, and the per capita circulation is $24.74. The 
increase in our currency has outstripped the increase of popula- 
tion, and has fully kept pace with the development and increase 
of business ally when we remember that with the develop- 
ment of ban and exchange facilities more than nine-tenths 
of our business is done, as a matter of convenience and economy 
of labor, by checks, drafts, and bills of exchange. 

There is no complaint that we had too little currency in 1873. 
Still less can it be claimed that there isa deficiency to-day. Cur- 
rency is but a tool, an instrumentality for doing cer work, 
that is the conduct of exchanges. When you have tools enough 
for the work at hand asurplus helps no one. It is not the amount 
of currency that is troubling us; it is the distribution of it, and 
if any man will solve, or will take into serious consideration 
the problem of how legitimately and fairly to prevent the accu- 
mulation of vast masses of idle wealth in single hands and se- 
cure a more general distribution he will be devoting himself toa 
study worthy the attention of a statesman. 

The amount of the currency is sufficient. Whatthen? Why, 
gentlemen say that a t crime was committed in 1873, when 
silver was demonetized; that the policy of this nation for eighty 
years was revolutionized. Is that true? If itis true, why do you 
not propose to restore the act of 1873? Why do you not give us 
an act simply for the coinage of metals, as we had in 1873, and 
not undertake to foist upon us, under a false pretense, an unlim- 
ited issue of paper money? The act of 1873, as has been said, 
simply dropped the silver dollar from the statute books as a rec- 

lon of an ex fact. Silver was not in circulation. 

ere isno man within the reach of my voice, I think, who 
will stand up here and say that prior to 1878 he ever saw an 
American silver dollar in circulation. It had passed out of the 
use of ordinary life. It had been discredited twenty years be- 
fore by a Democratic Administration. Gentlemen have passed 
over that, or have hardly mentioned the fact that in 1853, under 
the Administration of the sainted Franklin Pierce, the silver dol- 
lar was refused in payment of customs due to the United States, 
and continued to be refused during the whole twenty years from 
1853 to 1873. 

It had been discredited at Democratic hands and had passed 
out of circulation. Add to that the fact that Thomas Jefferson, 
as has already been said, in 1805, without authority of law, by an 
exercise of arbitrary power, had closed the mints of the United 


States and aod dps the free coinage of the silver dollar, and that | Tn 


they were kept closed for umy years thereafter, and you have 

t some Democratic responsibility for whatever may have been 

to the silver dollar. 

It was not in 1873 an element in the financial situation. The 
closing of the mints by Jefferson, the passage of the coin to other 
countries, the fact that it had been discredited in the refusal to 
receive it in payment of customs dues, and the effects of the war 
had eee eliminated it from use for over sixty years preced- 
ing the act of 1873; and there is nothing, sir, in thatact that im- 
posed any outrage or any burden upon the silver-producing ele- 
ment or people of these United States. 

Well, then, what was it? Why, they say that the result of 
that act was to diminish the price of silver; that silver, which 
was $1.29, or perhaps nearer $1.32, an ounce at the Ə of 
that act, is worth to-da only 90 or 91 cents. That is true, but it 
is not due to the act of 1873. It is due to the same influences, the 
same powers, and the same laws that have brought down the 
price of bituminous coal from $4.87 in 1873 to $2.60 in 1891. It is 
the same influence that has brought the price of oil down from 
$1.91 a barrel in 1873 to 67 cents in 1891. 

It is the same thing, the same influence that has brought down 
the price of pig iron and all commodities of which we have an 
excessive and unlimited production, It is simply overproduc- 
tion. Silver, which was produced to the amount of 27,000,000 
ounces in 1873, reached the amount of 58,000,000 in 1891, and the 
production of the articles which I have mentioned increased in 
even a larger proportion. 

It is simply the universal law of supply and demand which has 
produced this result. Take as an illustration bituminous and 


anthracite coal. The one is produced without limitation; the 
other is practically limited in its production. The one increased 
marvelously in its product, out of all proportion to the increase 
in population, and hence of consumption, during those years. 
The other increased just about in the same proportion as the 
population. The one went down from $4.87 to $2.60 per ton; the 
other, which had a limited output, increasing, as I have said, in 
about the same ratio as the increase of population, and hence of 
demand, went only from $4.27 to $3.92} per ton. It is the opera- 
tion of the inexorable law of supply ent demand which has pro- 
duced the diminution in the price and value of silver. 

But, sir, suppose it were true as claimed by the friends of the 
bill, who is s ering by it? What is the reason for invoking 
legislation by the United States Government? Whoasks this leg- 
islation? If there is nodiminution, but rather a great increase of 
currency, if there is no lack of circulating medium, who is it that 
is interested in having this legislation? Why, it is the power 
that has maintained the lobby which has haunted these halls 
and these committee rooms all winter. It is the silver-produc- 
ing element in this . 

And, Mr. S er, to what consideration are they entitled? 
By the best statistics, by statistics which can not be disputed, 
the . cost of producing an ounce of silver is from 
51 to 52 cents, and they are selling it now in the markets of the 
United States and in the markets of the world for 90 cents per 
ounce. Is there any outrage, any difficulty, any hardship there? 
Is not that a sufficient margin of profit? 

When we read, as we may read in the ordinary current reports 
of mining stocks, that these t silver-mining companies, like 
the one whose report [ have in my hand, have piled up and dis- 
tributed to their stockholders in eleven mon $1,350,000 in 
dividends; when another one, an historic representative 
company, has distributed over $11,000,000 in dividends from an 
invest ment of $46,500; when we examine these statistics we shall 
be forced to the conclusion that there is nothing in the condition 
of the silver-mining fens | that demands the special atten- 
tion, consideration, or favor of this nation. 

Why, sir, I was interested, and possibly this House may be in- 
terested in reading in the Engineering and Mining Journal of 
October 24, 1891, aletter written by my friend from Nevada, the 
able Representative from that State upon this floor, descriptive 
of the condition of affairs in the mining sections of this nation 
whose 0 tivo are asking our interposition in their favor 
to-day. He says: 

robe irinn in the yong Seed of Jonx P. JoNES or any other mine 

old 


owner, 
either in Virginia City or Hill, is paid # a day for eight hours’ work. 
Men working bee ground receive from 33.50 to #4. There is no departure 


from these rates. 
With one day’s wages the miner can buy 100 pounds of the best flour in the 


world; or 7 bushels of the finest potatoes ever grown; or 32 pounds of choice 
beef; or 32 pounds of prime butter, and almost Abie Moser, else fib ge 
With the product of a month's labor he can pay his board at a firs res- 
taurant, and have 8 left. 

I ask you in all candor how that compares with the condition of the miner 
or the factory hand in New York or Pennsylvania, where the employers gen- 
erally express so much horror and indignatian at the thought of the laboring 
man being paid in S0-cent dollars?“ 

The Comstock miner thinks nothing of spending $0 for a day's amusement 
ata picnic. This may not be suggestive of xigh economy, but it 
does not indicate that he is be shamefully wronged by his employer. 

ere are, no doubt, some poor people there; sickness and misfortune in- 
vade every community. 

Mr. Speaker, is there anything in the condition of these people 
who can save $94 out of one month’s wages, boarding in the mean 
time at the best restaurants, and who can afford to spend $50 at 
a single poni is there anything in the condition of the laboring 
men of that limited section of our country that demands our 
cial interposition? Is there anything in the condition of the 
owners of a mine from which they can accumulate $11,000,000 in 
afew years and distribute among themselves, and who can pro- 
duce silver at a cost of 51 cents an ounce and sell it for 90 cents, 
that demands your interposition or your favor? No, sir. 

You must find some other excuse than the lack of currency or 
the depression of the mining interests of this nation to justif 
this legislation. What is it then? Why, it is intimated, and it 
was stated with a good deal of shrewdness and some de of 
cunning before the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Meas- 
ures, by an eminent advocate of this bill, that the result of its 
enactment into law would be to scale down the indebtedness of 
our eon 

And, Mr. Speaker, as afact behind all these sophistries, behind 
all this declamation, behind all the appeals to pret judice and all 
this talk about gold-bugs,“ behind everything that has been 
injected into this ussion, the fact is that there is a class, rep- 
resented here, who are looking for some device b which an 
honest debt of 100 centscan be paid with 70 cents. If we are wil- 
ling, if we are ready, to legislate on that basis and for that pur- 
pose, then possibly this legislation may be justified. If we are 
ready to scale down the ordinary debts of the American people 
and provide for their payment atless than their face value, pos- 
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sibly this e may be defended, for it will undoubtedly 
have that effect. 

Mr. DAVIS. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. Yes, sir. 2 

Mr. DAVIS. Did our present debt come into existence on gold 


loans? 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. I will speak to the gentleman 
about gold loans ina moment. I want to call attention now to 
the fact that the debts which will be affected by this legislation 
are not the debts of the men who hold the bonds of this nation. 
They are the debts of the common working people; they are the 
debts of the masses. If I have a neighbor who comes to me and 
wants to borrow $100, and I am fortunate enough to have it, and 
I lend it to him and take his note, that note is to be scaled down. 

The deposits of the laboring man, of the widow, of the artisan, 
in the savings banks of this nation are to be scaled down; the 
wages of the laborer (for the laborer is a creditor every day in 
the month except pay day) the wages of the laborer are to be 
scaled down; the receipts of the pensioner are to be scaled down, 
if there is any ing in this business. But, I tell you, gentle- 
men, that debts due to the bondholders are not affected as a rule. 

As the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WILLIAMS] said 
eee. as the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. SMITH] ad- 
mitted, the effect of the present situation is that bonds payable 
in gold can be e in the markets of this country and of 
the world on a very much more favorable basis than bonds not 
payable in gold. And the gentleman from Arizona gave you his 
view of the reason. He said it was on account of some Pens eras 
puree lagiplation or legislation affecting the coinage of coun- 

e past. : 

hat was his opinion. I concede that he is honest in holding 
it. I presume that he came to this conclusion by 3 
the subject agong the mountains and along the streams of Ari- 
zona; that he had possibly learned it from his neighbor across 
the line in the Mexican silver-using country; but I will put 
against that the testimony of a man from whose private letter 
I will read to you in a moment—a man who has made this ques- 
tion a study; whose daily business entitles him to have an opnion 
and express it—an intelligent opinion. 

Let me read you just one sentence from a letter which I have 
here from Henry Clews [laughter]; and there is no better Judge 
of the effects of financial legislation. Gentlemen may laugh; 
they may say he is a banker, a broker; but he is a man who deals 
in these securities, who buys and sells them for others; who has 
an opinion, and the requisite knowledge and experience and 
meaus of observation on which to base an intelligent opinion. 
He knows what he is writing about. Iam going to give you his 
opinion. You may sneer at it or you may indorse it; but I say 
that the judgment of a man who has been devoting time and at- 
tention and study to this question, who is earning his daily bread 
by his knowledge on this subject, is at least equal in value to 
theories drawn from the mountains of Arizona or the plains of 
Kansas. Mr. Clews, writing under date of March 17, 1892, says: 

All the recent issues of bonds are being made payable, principal and in- 
terest, in gold, owing to the silver scare and the agitation of free silver so 
frequently in Congress. 

That is his opinian. I pat it against the opinion of the gentle- 
man from Arizona. And I wish to repeat what I said a moment 
ago, that while you may scale down the debts of the ordinary 
man, of your neighbor, of the depositor in your savings bank, of 
the pensioner, of the men who have not the shrewdness and 
sagacity to provide that the debts due to them shall be payable 
in gold, you will not scale down the claims of the bondholders, 
because they are shrewd and have made, and are pro- 
vision for their protection. Let me read toyou on this question 
from a letter of Drexel & Co., of Philadelphia: 

Mr. DAVIS. More Wall street testimony. Wall street is on 


top. 

Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. Iamgi my Alliance friends 
this testimony, because it is the most reliable testimony on this 

uestion, just as I would give the testimony of my friends from 
8 as reliable in relation to any question in to the 
production of corn, or possibly the burning of corn, in the State 
of Kansas, because they know something of the subject, and 
have occasion to know it from daily study of it. 

ur SIMPSON. Isuppose you would except our friend FUN- 
STON 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. When I am dealing with ques- 
tions of finance I want the opinions, the results of the observa- 
tions and experience of financiers, and there can be no better 
authority, no safer and more conservative statement of facts, 
which no man on this floor will dispute, than I hold in my hand. 
I give you the language of Drexel & Co.: 

It is almost impossible to sell any bond in which there is no contract to 
pay both principal and interest in gold. Almost the first question that is 


ed us by an investor is, 1 I think it pretty safe to 
assume that fully 90 per cent of all the bonds issued during the past ten years, 
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wheth A 
8 ee aes 8 az railroad, have been gold bonds, as otherwise they 

Ninety per cent of the great bonded indebtedness of this coun- 
try can not be reached by this bill—can not be scaled down. If 
gentlemen are anxious to go into the scaling business—if they 
are anxious to give the sanction of this Government toany theory 
that has Popy: for its object the devising of an easy way for 
paying honest debts with less than honest dollars, such legisla- 
tion can not affect the great body of the bondholders of this 
country. 

Mr. SIMPSON. If we secure—— 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. The gentleman must excuse me; 
Jean not give way for any interruption. I have promised to 
yield a portion of my time; I am anxious to get through in order 
to keep that contract. 

Sir, I am 1 with the moral aspects of this question. 
The people of this country as a Whole are honest and in favor of 
honest government on honest principles. No man or can 
su y appeal to them on any other basis. The nation 
never repudiated its debts in whole or in part, and it will not 
be the potent factor in any scheme to enable individuals to repu- 
diate theirs in whole or in part. We want honest money, worth 
just as much next year as and no more. The debtor should 
pay and the creditor is entitled to receive just what is loaned, 
in value as well as amount, and the risk of depreciation of cur- 
rency will always rest heaviest ultimately on the borrower, for 
the lender will mold his contract for own protection from 
loss by reason of poene depreciation of currency. 

But we are told that the silver dollar of to-day, whatever its 
intrinsic value, will buy 100 cents’ worth of commodities, of 
bread, of meat, of whatever we need; and if so, it is good enough, 
and the more we have the better. This is plausible as addressed 
to the individual, and true within certain limits. Our silver 
dollar has to-day,within our own boundaries, a commercial value 
of 30 cents more than its intrinsic value, but it has it only because, 
and will retain it only so long as the Government sustains it by 
a practical redemption in gold when demanded. It is not the 
die nor the mold nor any necromancy in the process of coina 
that gives to 371 grains of silver a commercial value largely 
excess of its real value. 

It is not the stamp upon the coin, but the Government behind 
it—its pledge of redemption, its solemnly-declared purpose, em- 
blazoned on our statute bcoks, to maintain the parity of its gold 
and silver coinage that fixes and holds the value of the cheaper 
metal. Withdraw that support, as you do if you flood the coun- 
try with silver in excess of the power of the 8 to re- 
deem with its stock of gold, and the moment it ceases to be ex- 
changeable for gold it sinks to its intrinsic value and the 70-cent 
dollar is a reality instead of an apprehension. This will not do. 

The dollar of the American people must be an honest dollar, 
and whether it be white or yellow or green it must be worth 
100 cents and always exchangeable for any other American dol- 


Now, Mr. Speaker, a single further allusion and I am done. 

Mr. DAVIS. That large ‘scaling-down”.process strikes us 
in Kansas quite hard, and I would like the gentleman to go fur- 
ther into that. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. I have already explained to the 
gentleman why I did not feel, under the circumstances, and with 
the obligations I have already assumed, able to go further into 
that now, and so I must decline. 

I want to say just this, that the gentleman from Missouri has 
cited, and cited properly, certain utterances by the former emi- 
nent Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Windom, and I think it not 
improper that in the same connection I allude to and read a brief 
extract from the arin words of the late Secre „which ex- 
press his final conclusions as the result of a lifetime of study and 
thought upon this subject. 

Let me read a few words from the utterance of Secre Win- 
dom, eo from him within a few moments of his death, ad- 
dressed to the American people. He says: 

Believing that there is not enough of either gold or silver in the world to 
meet the necessities of business, I am an earnest bimetallist, and concede to 
no one a stronger desire than I feel for the free and unlimited coinage of sil- 
ver as soon as conditions can be reached, through international agreement 
or otherwise, by which such coinage shall be e: but it is my firm convic- 
tion that for country to enter upon that experiment now, 5 
conditions, would be extremely ‘ous, and would result, not in bimetal- 
lism but in silver monometallism. Such an riment would, in my judg- 
ment, prove a greater disappointment to its advocates than to anyone else. 

And because the gentleman from Missouri quoted an eminent 
French authority, Cernuschi, an avowed bimetallist and cham- 
pion of silver, I want to read two lines from his testimony before 
the Silver Commission in 1876: : 
oak Why not adopt bimetallism in France, and let Germany do as she 


A. Because in that case all the silver would come to France. In my opin- 
ion no country can coin silver alone. 
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Now, sir, I submit, as in line with these authorities, and as es- 


tablishing and setting forth the views of the friends of silver, 
eminent bimetallists in other countries as well as eminent bi- 
metallists in this country, certain citations of authority and ex- 
pressions of opinion. 

I read from the statement of Prof. Francis A. Walker, au- 
1 5 of work on Money,“ before the Committee on Coinage, in 
1891: 


For fourteen years I have been an earnest and consistent advocate of the 
restoration of silver to its rank as a money metal of full legal-tender 
ers, and there is scarcely a political enh which is conceivable, likely to 
take place within reasonable term of time, which would bring me 
joy than the union of the United States with the principal commer na- 
tions of Europe, in establishing the free coinage of silver upon a common 
ratio. But the present measure, it seems tome, is a menace to that very ob- 
ject, and it isespecially as a bimetallist, a consistent and earnést bimetallist, 
that I have felt called upon to say a word in question of the present measure. 
I confess that I can not conceive how any man who has largely studied the 
uestion can believe, can even hope, thatthe United States can go it alone in 
t matter of silver coinage; can undertake to do so without coming to 
spoony griet and humiliation. Iam very wellaware that many gentlemen do 
honestly so hope and so believe, but the overwhelming preponderance of the 


educated financial 1 mei rona e to > be 5 the pro- 
posed measure would simply res stripping us of our gold, in upsetting 
our ex h and producing nations of the world, in 


the 
us down to the level of second rate financial powers only, such as 
China, and South America, and in involving our trade and uction 
in all the evils, the inexpressible evils of a depreciated and fluctuating cur- 
rency. 
In 1881, Mr. Forssell, the delegate of Sweden to the Interna- 
tional Monetary Conference, said: 

It is the opinion even of the boldest bimetallist that the obligations cor- 
respo: to the salutary liberties of the free min of both metals would 
henceforth be unbearable without the codperation of all or of most of the first- 
class states: that the heedless state which would undertake alone the neces- 
sary efforts for igen seta er sustaining the value of silver would be 
crushed under the weight of the bimetallic a which would at once fall to 
pece; that it would be suffocated by the silver flowing in from the whole 
world. 


Mr. Pierson, delegate of the Netherlands, said: 

Gresham's law is doubtless opposed to the establishment of the bimetallic 
system in a small group of states, but not to its establishment on a territory 
embracing the most civilized countries of the world. 

Mr. Magnin, the delegate from France, said: 


In order that the metal silver may recover its former value it is indispen- 
sable thatit should be, asin the past, freely coined side by side with gold, and 
as no state either wishes to stand or could stand alone in re such 
coinage, it is absolutely certain that we shall not find our way out of the 
es until an international bimetallic treaty have been 


present dificulti 
concluded. 

Mr. G. M. Boissevain, winner of the prize on bimetallism of- 
fered by Sir H. M. Meysey Thompson at the Paris Monetary 
Conference, 1889, and a zealous silver advocate, says: 

Lastly, in the third I d this ially is of im- 
Fe nes Mee 5 nothing but. 9 bimetailism can assure the stability 
of the ratio of value between the two metals, nor reéstablish the unity of the 
money standard in the commercial world. 

Asindica the present drift of European sentiment, I desire 
to read the following dispatch from the New York Tribune of 


Tuesday, March 16, 1892: 
; VIENNA, March 14. 


Prof. Milewski, of the Cracow University, was e. by the currency 
commission He said he felt bound to demand that the Government 
agen take an 


tiative step toward arri at an international bimetal- 

agreement. In case such an agreement should prove im ble, he added, 
Austria and Hungary ought not to attempt any definite solution of the ques- 
tion, but ought to confine themselves to reforming the present coinage by 
the purchase of gold. 

Hon. E. O. Leech, Director of the Mint, before the House Com- 
mittee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures, Washington, D. C., 
February 3, 1892, stated as follows: 


Q. In 8 judgment, what would be the effect of ope: our mints to the 
free unlimited coinage of silver upon the adoption of a bimetallic stand- 
countries of the world. 
embarrass the consideration of that subject, 


Q. What is the view, if you know, of leading advocates of bime' 
the leading E countries as to the effect of opening the mints of the 
United Stai ependent of any agreement with any other nation? 


writers on silver in — 
Q. To your knowledge, 
os eminent advocates of bimetallism in European countries on that 
‘A. Ido not know of one who does not hold that view. 

These authorities all concur in the conclusion that neither the 
United States nor any other nation can alone sustain bimetallism 
on the basis of the free n of silver, and that such attempt 
can only resultin a monometallic and exclusively silver currency. 
We can not single-handed and alone lift up the vast mass of the 
Saung and constantly increasing world’s product of silver. It 
can only be done by international agreement, a consummation 
which the passage of this bill would seriously retard. 

And now, sir, in conclusion 1 desire only to say that as I look 
at this question, oes eh of its rhetoric, steipped of the appeal 
to pason and prejudice, you must concede that the effect of this 

will be to have one of two results; either it will result in 
bringing upon us the vast deposits and stores of silver of the 


world or it will not. It must have one or the other of these two 
effects. If it brings upon us the silver of Europe, the silver of 
the other nations, then the conclusion is not a violent one, buta 
logical and irresistible one, that we must inevitably be swamped 
by the influx of this vast mass of the silver of the Old World; 
that gold will be driven out; that business will be disarranged} 
that we will be reduced.to the position of an exclusively silver- 
using monometalist nation. 

I am not going to enlarge upon that. It is the natural and the 
inevitable result of law, and whether you may call it Gresham’s 
law, or whatever you call it, its operation is certain and irresist- 
ible. There is no escape from it. If this silver from the other 
nations of the world does come here it will inevitably drive out 
and take the place of gold. It will reduce us to the basis of a 
silver-using nation, and range us commercially. with Mexico, 
India and China, 

If, on the other hand, as gentlemen argue upon this floor, the 
silver of other countries does not come here, then the only result 
of this bill will be to give to the silver producers of this coun- 
try for their entire product, which for its market value depends 
upon the commercial and market price of silver, and is now 90 
cents an ounce, it will give to them instead of to the United 
States Government the margin between the market price and 
the coinage value of the silver. 

This is a donation which you have no right, moral or legal, to 
make. It will result, atthe e market price, in taking from 
the Treasury of this nation from $13,000,000 to $14,000,000 every 
year, by compelling us to pay $1.29 for what we now buy for 90 
cents. So that, take either horn of this dilemma, either upon 
the basis that the silver of other countries will come here or that 
it will not, the provisions of this bill are indefensible. 


ADDENDA. a 


Statement fromreport of the Secretary of the Treasury showing the amount of the 
currency of the United States on July 1, 1873, and ‘March 1, 1892. yi 


JULY 1, 1873. 
[Population, 41,677,000; circulation per capita, $18.04.] 


stock, coined at Sona 
State bank notes $1, 379, 184 R 
Fractional currency 799, 20, 723, 360 
United States notes 356,000,000 | 7, 535, 855 
National-bank notes. j 347, 267, 061 8, 304, 586 
749, 445,610 | 22,563, 801 
Add specie in circulation on the Pa- 
%%! ckanaceesnesacess | Fb 
MARCH 1, 1602. 
Amount Amount 
coined In Treas- circula- | in cireula- 
ury. tion March | tion March 
1, 1892. 1, 1891. 
5 $407, 813, 501 | $408, 752, 874 
Standard silver dollars 59, 264, 63, 553 
Subsi T, 62,308,717 | 57, 345, 038 
Gold cates... 178, 151, 419 160, 061,279 | 147,119, 129 
Silver certificates . — 828,421, 343 325, 141,186 | 303, £22, 259 
Treasury notes, act July 
o eis ee ey 85, 236, 212 7, 718,553 | 28,871. 279 
United States notes 346, 681, 016 822, 131, 688 
Currency certificates, 340,174, 851 
act June 8, 1872.......... 29, 350, 000 
National-bank notes 167, 829, 448 168, (92, 736 


626, 935, 626 [1+ 600, 558, eve |i 518, 439, 319 


Population ofthe United States March 1, 1892, estimated at 65,019,000; cir- 
culation per capita, $24.74. 

Gold bullion in Treasury March 1, 1892, 275.529. 

Silver bullion in Treasury March 1, 1892, $61,401,457. 


Table of circulation and population by years, from the report of the Secretary of 


the Treasury. 
Amount | Money | Circula- 
z Amount in | 

Year. of money in | Population. per tion per 

United States. Circulation. | capita. | capita. 
— —— a 
$442, 102,477 | 8435, 407, 22 31, 443, 821 $14.06 $13, 85 
452, 005, 767 | 448, 405,767 | 32, 064, 000 14.00 13. 98 
358, 452, 079 834, 697,744 32, 704, 000 10. 96 10, 23 
674, 867, 283 505. 394, 088 33, 365, 000 20. 23 17. 84 
705, 588, 067 609, 641,478 34, 046, 000 20. 72 19. 67 
770, 129, 755 714, 702, 995 34,748, 000 22. 16 20. 57 
754. 327, 254 673, 488, 244 35, 469, 000 21.27 18. 99 
fie soa eee | aegra.om | ings | 18:39 

7 . 

715,351,180 | 84.482.891 27,750.00 18.98 17.00 


1892. 


Table of circulation and population by years, ete.—Continued. 


| Money | Circula- 

Amount in 
Population.| per tion per 
circulation. capita. | capita. 


8722, 868, 461 $675, 212, 794 38, 588, 371 $18.73 $17. 50 
741, 812, 174 715, 889, 005 39, 555, 000 18. 18. 10 
762, 721, 565 738, 309, 549 40, 596, 000 18.70 18.19 
774, 445, 610 751. 881, 809 41, 677, 000 18.58 18.04 
806, 024, 781 776, 083, 031 42,796, 000 18. 83 18.13 
798, 273, 509 754, 101, 947 43, 951, 000 18.16 17. 16 
790, 683, 284 727, 609, 388 45, 137, 000 17. 52 16.12 
763, 053, 847 722, 314, 883 46, 353, 000 16. 46 15.58 
791, 253, 576 729, 132, 634 47,598, 000 16. 62 15.32 
1, 051, 521, 541 818, 631, 793 48, 866, 000 21.52 16. 75 
1, 205, 929, 197 973, 382, 228 50, 155, 783 24. 04 19. 41 
1, 406, 541, 823 1, 114, 238, 119 51, 316, 000 27.41 21.71 
1, 480, 531, 719 1, 174, 290, 419 52, 495, 000 28. 20 22.37 
1, 643, 489, 816 1, 230, 305, 696 53, 693, 000 30. 60 22.91 
1, 705, 454, 189 1, 243, 925, 969 54,911,000 31.06 22.65 
1, 817, 658, 336 1, 292, 568, 615 56, 148, 000 32. 37 23. 02 
1, 808, 559, 694 1, 252, 700, 525 57, 404, 000 31.50 21.82 
1, 900, 442, 672 1, 317, 589, 148 58, 680, 000 32. 39 22. 45 
2, 062, 955, 949 1, 372, 170, 870 59, 974, 000 34.39 22.88 
2, 075, 350, 711 1, 380, 361, 649 61, 289, 000 33. 86 22. 52 
2, 144, 226, 150 1, 429, 251, 270 62, 622, 250 34.24 22. 82 
— 2, 195, 224, 075 1, 497, 440, 707 63, 975, 000 34. 31 23. 41 
2, 235, 494, 518 1, 609, 558, 892 65, 049, 000 24.74 
Table fromthe report of the Director of the Mint, showing product of silver from 
3 wth mines in the Pina States, 1873-1891. 
Fine Commercial Coining 
Calendar year. ounces. value. value. 
27, 650, 000 $35, 750, 000 $85, 750, 000 
28, 849, 000 36, 869, 000 37, 300, 000 
24, 518, 000 30, 549, 000 31, 700, 000 
30, 009, 000 34, 690, 000 38, 800, 000 
30, 783, 000 38, 970, 000 39, 800, 000 
34, 960, 000 40, 270, 000 45, 200, 0CO 
31, 550, 000 35, 430, 000 40, 800, 000 
30, 320, 000 34, 720, 000 39, 200, 000 
33, 260, 000 37, 850, 000 43, 000, 000 
36, 200, 000 41, 120, 000 46, 800, 000 
25, 730, 000 39, 660, 000 46, 200, 000 
37, 800, 000 42, 070, 000 48, 800, 000 
39, 910, 000 42, 500, 000 51, 600, 000 
39, 440, 000 39, 230, 000 51, 000, 000 
41, 260, 000 40, 410, 000 53, 350, 000 
45, 780, 000 43, 020, 000 59, 195, 000 
50, 000, 000 46, 750, 000 64, 646, 464 
54, 500, 000 57, 225, 000 70, 464, 645 
58, 000, 000 57, 304, 000 74, 989, 898 
* Estimated. 


Mr. CHARLES W.STONE. Mr. Speaker, how much time 
have I re ing? 

The SPE The gentleman has ten minutes remaining. 

Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. I will yield to the gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY]. 

Mr. BOWERS. Mr. Speaker, in the mean time I rise toa 
question of 2 

Mr. CH . STONE. Mr. Speaker, I find that I have 
peel a ‘ge my contract and have not the time left which I had 

rom . I yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman 
rom Maine [Mr. DINGLEY]. 

Mr. DINGLEY. As I have an engagement at this time in 
committee, I will reserve the time which I have and will use it 
subsequently. 

Mr. BOWERS. Mr. Speaker, in the mean time I rise to a 
question of privilege. I want to correct the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. In what respect does the gentleman want 
to correct it? 

Mr. BOWERS. The RECORD and the facts vary materially in 
regard to my speech of last night. I want it corrected, and I be- 
lieve I have the right to do so. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemancan correct it if it is not cor- 
rect. 

Mr. BOWERS. I wish it corrected, so that it will appear in 
the RECORD to-morrow accurately. It will only take a moment, 
and I think I am entitled to it. 

The SPEAKER. There is some doubt as to whether the gen- 
tleman is in order at this time, but if it will only take a moment, 
perhaps it may be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BLAND. The gentleman can make the correction with- 
out the permission of the House. He can have it printed as he 
wants it. There is no necessity to bring it before the House. 

The SPEAKER. What is the correction the gentleman de- 
sires to make? 

Mr. BOWERS. The statement was made yesterday that m 
offer was accepted by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Stout]; 
that he sent the ten-dollar piece to me and kept a ten-dollar note, 
and gave the one-dollar note to the page, which is not the fact. 
[Laughter.] He sent back the note. I never saw the ten-dollar 
piece, and the page did not get the dollar. And Igave him half 
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a dollar this morning for bringing my bill back tome; thatisall. I 
want the facts to 2 in the RECORD. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLAND. I find, Mr. Speaker, that there are a number of 
gentlemen who desire to speak upon this question, and that 
there is not even time enough for the committee itself to be 
heard. I therefore ask unanimous consent that the special 
order and its terms be extended until Friday, at 5 o’clock, when 
we have to take a recess for the consideration of pension bills. 

Mr. TRACEY. I hope there will ba no objection. : 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the special order be extended until Friday, 
at 5 o'clock, when the House takes a recess. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Iobject. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Are we to have a vote at that time? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 


Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I object. 
The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman from Kentucky object? 
Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I object. 


The SPEAKER. Objection is made. The Chair recognizes 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. TRACEY]. 

Mr. TRACEY. The gentleman from Pe Ivania [Mr. STONE] 
oy wie some of his time, I think. I desire to take the floor 
and—— 

Mr. BLAND. I do not think the Private Calendar will lose 
anything, I would say to the gentleman from Kentucky, by this 
arrangement. 

Mr. STONE of . If you will substitute Saturday for 
Friday for private bills, I have no objection. 

Mr. BLAND. There is a special order for Saturday. 

Mr. LANHAM. Can the gentleman from Missouri not modify 


his ae so as to give Monday for the consideration of bills on 
the 


vate Calendar? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. There is another gentleman, representing 
the Committee on the District of Columbia, who wants that day. 
Why can you not take Tuesday? 

Mr. BLAND. I have no objection to its being made Tuesday. 
I modify m ree so as to allow Tuesday for the consideration 
of bills on the Private Calendar instead of Friday. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I want to understand how this time is to be 
divided and how long it is extended as they have amended the 
proposition? 

The SPEAKER. The request is for unanimous consent that 
the special order for the consideration of this bill be extended so 
as to embrace Friday up to the hour of 5 o'clock, when the House 
takes a recess. Is there objection? 

Mr. SIMPSON. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. BLAND, Let us have the regular order. 

Mr.SIMPSON. My objection—— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is out of order. If the gen- 
tleman has any objection he can state it, but not the reason for 
it. The gentleman from New York is recognized. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire before speaking in my 
own time to yield a portion of it to some gentlemen who are un- 
able to got in, the arrangement desired not being effected. I 
now yield ten minutes to my colleague from New York [Mr. 
WARNER]. 

Mr. WARNER: Mr. Speaker, the bill before us is an alleged 
free-coinage bill. As such it appeals at once to my sympathy. 

LEGITIMATE FREE COINAGE. 

For I believe coinage to be perhaps the one business function 
of Government that legitimately comes before postal service; and 
as an American citizen, as a Democrat, I love freedom. And if 
I could convince myself that this bill provided for real free coin- 
age, tending to lessen Government interference with our busi- 
ness, and to facilitate each doing business as he pleases, it would 
have my earnest support, promoted at once by my devotion to 
Democratic principles, and to the interests of my constituents. 

I do not agree, however, with those who claim for government 
the right to impair the obligations of lawful contracts made by 
citizens with each other. And the decision of a Republican Su- 
preme Court, packed by a Republican President to secure the 
assertion of such a Republican doctrine is no guide either for an 
honest man, a consistent Democrat, or anyone else who believes 
that the Constitution of our fathers should be obeyed in its spirit 
as well as its words. So far, therefore, as the words legal 
tender” express more than the general understanding existing 
without law, and the prescribed medium in which taxes shall-be 
paid and damages assessed, they have always seemed to me to 
mean legal robbery, either of debtor or creditor. And for gov- 
ernment to favor or discourage the use of any metal which its 
citizens see fit to use as money, or to control its supply, has 
seemed to me the natural act of a despotism—the last one to be 
permitted by a free people. 

Under every government and under no government men will 


trade, and in the exchange each determines the terms of his trade, 
which terms are emphatically ‘* none of the Government's busi- 


ness.” It may, however, legitimately note that silver and gold 
are most generally considered convenient standards by pacts 
who trade, practically everybody. It may, therefore, well facil- 
itate trade by receiving from its citizens the metals they desire 
to have coined, and casting these into ingots of convenient size 
and shape, guarantee by the Government stamp the weight and 
fineness of each, so that every citizen may fearelessly depend 
upon the correctness of the measure of value thus defined. It 
should do this without favoritism—it may well do this without 
charge—in order to benefit all by making the business of the coun- 
as free as air to te its own supply of coin. 
is, sir, is my Democratic idea of ee Bion each 
man to express by contract his preference for silver or gold—but 
leaving no man free to break his contract, and the Government 
least of all free to break it for him. In this light, sir, the con- 
stitutional” provision for coinage, about w. so much has 
lately been said, was no attempt to prescribe the metals its citi- 
zens should use, but a recognition of the fact that they did use 
gold and silver—no grantof authority to fix a value ratio between 
currency metals, but simply a 5 to serve our citizens by 
ascertaini announcing their judgment in that —no 
power to dictate or vary the terms of their contracts in aid of 
this,that, or the other metal, or interest, but rather to facilitate 
the carrying out in good faith of such contracts as they should 
choose to make for themselves. 
GOVERNMENT INTERFERENCE. A 
I know, sir, that such has been neither the theory nor the 
pee of governments. There is scarcely one of long-stand- 
g in existence but has used this opportunity of serving its citi- 
zens as an excuse for cheating the mass of them—either directly 
to aggrandize the central government or indirectly to favor cer- 
tain c s. Kings of England have from time to time debased 
their currency in order to repudiate their debts, and incidental], 
cheated the prudent among their citizens until, when the Britis 
pound sterling” became fixed at its presentstandard, itlacked 
more than two-thi of the silver it ought to contain. French 


monarchs found the same new yay to pay old debts, mulcting 
prudence to support t y: left in the French livre“ (or 
‘ pound” of silver) when it was drop from the list of French 


coins but one-eightieth of the value that the mint standard had 
origi guaranteed. 

his tyranny is as insinuating as pitiless. Acting as does its 
twin extortion—the protective tariff—upon daily intercourse be- 
tween man and man, it filches so little at a time that it is en- 
dured, while it heaps its aggregate of wrong. The pores to do 
this wrong is the extreme of kingly eda fated e exercise 
of that powes is the extreme of Republican practice—as the name 
Republican is now misused by the party that masquerades under 


it here. 
It is not surprising, sir, that Republican statesmen should 
frankly defend such a policy. Knowing his party, I can under- 


stand the Senator from Nevada [Mr. JONES] when he says: 


Our was not based on the idea that we should have both 
metals always and in circulation, but u the idea that there 
might occur in their value, that it would always 
Siebe, G N . tle ODPADOE OT een 

0 


And so, sir, I should have been prepared for this bill had it 
come from the other side of the House. It proposes to coin into 
round ingots 70 cents’ worth of silver to nd extent that bullion- 
owners may present it for that purpose, and, stamping each with 
the certificate of the United States that it is worth 81, not to 
return it to the bullion-owner from whom it shall have been re- 
ceived with a Do as as you please with this, and Heaven bless 
you in your undertakings,” but to compel every one of its so- 
called free citizens to accept this silver, whether he pleases or 
not, as the equivalent of the dollar, worth over 40 per cent more, 

in which he contracted for pa; nt. It is not, sir, the free 
coinage of silver as such to which I object as a Democrat. It is 
against the undemocratic theory of forced currency of silver that 
I protest, as I do and shall against every other force bill by which 
the central government of the United States shall endeavor to 
interfere with the political or personal rights of its citizens. 
There is one i , to be sure, and only one, in regard to 
which this bill is not thoroughly a Republican measure; itis not 
ap mtly framed in order to steal and oppress by law the pov- 
erty of the country, as such, in favor of wealth. It is rather a 
communisiic scheme, such as Jack Cade might have been proud 
of—to distribute to those who are unfortunate or imprudent the 
wealth that industry and thrift shall have gained for itself. 
There may be a choice between the tyranny of a Bourbon and the 
depredations of Robin Hood. But I insist upon it, sir, that neither 
of them are Democratic, and that they are but the twin offspring 
of 1 principle of tyranny that gives consistency to Republican 


policy. 
In short, sir, I respectfully submit that for Government to in- 
terfere with the currency is the same crime as for it directly to 
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obstruct trade; and, however unsuccessfully we may appeal to 
the Republican heathen, I believe, sir, we a yet confidently 
appeal to the Democratic elect not to put sacrilegious hands to 
e ark of our covenant. And I can not express, sir, the dis- 
gust with which, as we read the new chapters of tariff reform that 
are 9 added to the Democratic gospel, we find inter- 
leaved between them Republican heresies of wild-cat finance 
that have been inserted there by those who still claim d 
standing in the Democraticchurch. And I have dwelt thus long 
upon the theory of the Bland bill because, sir, I believe its pro- 
visions show such deviation from the principles of Jefferson as 
to involve adeparture on the partof those who follow them from 
the Democracy that he planted, that Jackson and Cleveland 
verre. and to which, of late years, God has given such abundant 
crease. 


LEGISLATION FUTILE TO EFFECT VALUES. 


There is, however, another ground upon which I am not less 
directly to this bill. Its enactment would be futile. We 
have no excuse even for seriously considering it, unless we pre- 
fer to learn by our own disaster instead of profiting by the ex- 
perience of others. Since the time when the first wild-cat finan- 
cier tried to find a new way to old debts, there have never 
lacked plenty of experiments, individual and national, in the 
business we are now asked to undertake. The result resembles 
the tracks of the oxen that Cacus stole. They all point one way, 
to the cave of destruction—nulla vestigia retrorsum—they never 
have been heard of since, except as warnings t their fate. 
If there is any fact in political economy that universal ex 
rience has established—in the at i the multitude—to the 
comfiture of tyrants, itis that legislation, as such, is utterly pow- 
erless to affect values, and that the only way in which Govern- 
ment can do this is actually to destroy property, or withdraw it 
from use, and thus lessen the supply left to meet the natural de- 


For example: If the United States should decree that 50 pounds 
of wheatshould be knownas a bushel, and should offer on presenta- 
tion of wheat to give a certificate calling for a bushel for every 
50 pounds that were presented, there is no man so foolish as to 
imagine that the price of wheat would be affected. The only re- 
sult would be that in the case of people dealing in wheat in this 
country, the term bushel would be understood to mean five-sixths 
of what it now imports, and the actual price of wheat remaining 
the same the price here for a nominal bushel would be five-sixths 
of thatelsewhere fixed by themarket. If, onthe otherhand, our 
Government should contract by law to buy 100,000,000 bushels of 
wheat each year, and either to destroy the same or remove it from 
the possibility of use by locking it up in storehouses for an in- 
definite time, there is no question, on the one hand, but that 
wheat would be higher, or, on the other, that the general pub- 
lic—the consumers of wheat—would be practically taxed the ex- 
tra extent which the whea wers would thus receive. 

So in the case of silver. e now have in operation the Sher- 
man pig-silver-purchase act, providing for the purchase by the 
Government of 7 tons of silver every working day in the year, 
to be 3 stored in the Government and thus 
withheld from the market. There is no question but that this 
law will keep the price of silver somewhat above that at which 
it would otherwise stand, until the increasing supply shall have 
lowered the price to that at which itis, on the average, profitably 
produced, And there is no other question but that Government 
can increase the price of any commodity in just the same way 
so long as the Government credit holds out. It is i ge cer- 
tain that the mass of the pres who pay taxes, are and must be 
eo The operation of the Sherman bill is a perfect example 
of 5 

The Government has now outstanding its notes, payable in 

ld under the Sherman proviso, for silver purchased during the 

t two years, to an amount of 180 tons per month, at rates rang- 
ing from 81.20 per ounce to 90 cents, the present price. It 
already the loser to the extent not merely of the difference be- 
tween the value At prosent market rates of the bullion thus held 
as its only collateral against its outstanding notes, and the rate 
at which it purchased such bullion, but to the further extent of 
the crash in silver prices which will be brought about by any at- 
tempt of the Government to realize upon this collateral, 

The bill we are now considering, on the other hand, removes 
the credit of the Government from all support of the price of sil- 
ver, absolutely suspends all attempt by Government purchases 
to affect the current supply, and therefore is as powerless to 
affect silver values as was Canute’s command to regulate the 
tides. 

The notion that the worth of the gold ina dollar is de ent 
upon the permission of our statute, is one of those insidious Re- 
publican heresies that will always spring up to trouble us until 
the instincts of slavery shall have been rooted from the human 
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mind. Nothing is more plain in the experience of all govern- 
ments, and especially our own, than that, in so far as tion 
defining values is in accord with the facts which exist without 
it, it is superfluous, and that so far as such legislation is not in ac- 
cord with such facts it is invariably thwarted by the result. 

In 1792 Alexander Hamilton, not asa policy, butin accord with 
commercial practice as he ascertained it, defined the relative 
worth of silver and gold in our currency to bel to 15. So long 
as the commercial worth of these me remained at that ratio 
his definition was effectual—that is to say, superfluous. The 
moment that the markets outside so changed that this rela- 
tion was no longer the commercial one, his legislation was falsi- 
fied; and, as a result of the fact that by his standard silver in 
coin was overestimated, the coinage of gold practically ceased 
and our currency became one of silver alone. 

Under Jackson’s Administration, and with the deliberate intent 
of making our circulation a gold one instead of asilver one, the law 
was so changed as to overestimate the worth of gold when in the 
form of 5 iS result sn sich eas t as ee Oaea, 
Silver prom peared from circulation, and tha spite o 
the N hove lately heard about the ‘dollar of our fa- 
thers”—there is scarcely a member of this House whose life is long 
enough to have enabled him to have seen silver dollars in circu- 
lation until my friend and ee rh the author of the area 
bill, got the United States to 9 go to silver speculation than 
fifteen years ago. Andtodo justice, he is not laboring under 
the delusion 
many of his friends. He knows perfectly well, and he admits 
with perfect frankness that the effect of the pending measure 
8 to depreciate the value of the money in which debts and 
wages, insurance and savings banks’ de tsand pensionsare paid. 
Ido not mean that he considers his so utterly powerless as do 
I. He admits, however, that the effect of his bill would be to 
lower our present dollar of account toward the value of the depre- 
ciated silver, for which he proposes free coinage. I quote from 
his remarks during the present session, found at page 1410 of the 
printed RECORD of its proceedings: 

All the bullion is at once on a parity with gold, and the 30 


ed the moment you remonetize silver. 


lose 15 or 20 cent on his gold, for he now has the A 
per go monop! 


this is an absurdity. Talk of our 
the world! Can anything be 


He has the best of authority for his statement—the recent ex- 
tensive experience of ourowncountry. For f. years—from 1834 
to 1873—we had absolutely free of both gold and silver 
at the ratio proposed by this bill. During all that time the com- 
mercial ratio was such that a given amount of silver bullion was 
worth from 3 per cent to 8 per cent more than its coinage value. 
In other words, for forty years free coinage of gold was power- 
less to raise its price to even the small extent that would have 
made it equal to silver at the coinage ratio. 

How can we expect, now that the conditions arec , that 
free coinage, powerless before, will be able to raise silver the 
more than 40 per cent that now separates it from gold? Under 
free coinage of both metals from 1834 to 1873 silver, then under- 
valued, was driven from our circulation. How can we expect 
otherwise than that, under the free coinage ete wh eee old, 
12 metal now to be undervalued, will be driven from the circu- 

tion! 

THE BLAND BILL MEANS DEPRECIATED CURRENCY, 


This brings me, sir, toone sure effect of this ee indeed 
is its avowed object as eae by a large 5 on of its 
friends—so to depreciate the currency in whi ebts shall be 
— as to enable those who owe money to pay their debts with 

ess of value than for which they are now bounden. So far as 
concerns debts contracted before 1873, they were contracted at a 
time when the silver dollar was not in circulation and when sil- 
ver was worth so much more than gold that it is inconceivable 
that anything but gold dollars could have been meant by the 
debtor. So far as concerns contracts made since 1873, every debtor 
has known that by thelaw the dollar named in his contract meant 
a gold dollar. 
ven if you leave the safe guide of letting each stand by his 
contract and attempt to do sentimental justice, is it fair, in order 
to benefit the few who owe debts more than eighteen years old, 
toscale down the amount coming due to every creditor in the 
United States at the present time? If you say that you propose 
to disregard contract and common sense in order to help all cred- 
itors whose debts were contracted before silver went below $1 
per ounce six years ago, is it fair thus to dole out illegitimate 
charity and to scale down the tenfold greater amounts due upon 
debts contracted since that date which are now outstanding? 


which this, his present bill, is defended by so 


4 — banking facilities at their 


WHO CONSTITUTE OUR CREDITOR AND DEBTOR CLASSES. 

I suppose no one will suggest, even if this indebtedness was 
809 owed to the rich, that 3 thus be robbed by law. 
But it is an even greater hardship when we come to consider 
whoare the real creditor and debtor classes of thiscountry. The 
first and most numerous of those who would have to accept de- 
8 currency for what is coming to them would be the great 

y of wage-earnersof this country, at once the most deserving 
of our citizens, and those who are numerous enough to damn in 
bg ay perdition the party which thus imposes upon them. 

ext in order come the widows and orphans, the trust funds for 
whose support constitute the great investments of our trust com- 
panies, who loan it tocapitalists allover the country. Then come 
the thousands who have attempted to provide against old age and 
disaster by insurance in life and benefit companies, whose thou- 
sands of millions are loaned to our capitalists. 

Other thousands of millions are held by the savings banks of 
the country, and represent in the main thrifty provision of work- 
ing people against poverty or old age. Then come the hundreds 
of thousands of veterans of the late war, the balance of whose 
pensions, already contracted by the Government to be paid to 
them, is thus pro to be scaled down. Does my friend who 
introduced this bill believe—can the Democratic party afford 
to assume—that this t army of creditors, representing the 
bone and sinew, the thrift and 3 of this country, will 
tolerate thus robbing them of what is now their due? Does my 
friend think that they will be any the better satisfied by his ex- 
planation that he hopes the effect of his act will be such as to 
take from them only a of that which is now their own? 

And now as to the debtor classes. To the farmer of Mississippi 
or Kansas, who, owning property to the extent of $1,000, has been 
able to get $500 in debt and lies awake nights in consequence, it 
may seem that others like him constitute the debtor class of this 
country; but the fact that the property of the rural classes is of 
such a character, and that weet wt facilities in rural neighbor- 
hoods are so limited, as to make it com tively hard for farmers 
to borrow when they need it has resulted in leaving them actu- 
ally less indeb in proportion to their be oa „than is an 
other property-holding class in this country. On the other hand, 
the more convertible nature of the 1 of capitalists and the 

isposal have resulted in mak- 
Age wealthy of this country the greatest borrowers. 
for example, we can suppose that under nt conditions 


the farmer is able to borrow to the extent of 50 per cent of his 
whole ns, the talist is able to borrow and does bor- 
row from 75 per cent to 90 per cent on his property. Every mon- 


eyed man doing business in the city not merely discounts for loans 
to himself the securities given him by those to whom he has 
loaned money, but in addition deposits all of his available securi- 
ties with his bankers as security for loans to nearly their full 
amount which he constantly procures upon them. ry great 
railroad 5 is in the habit, as an almost in le pre- 
liminary to doing business, of running into debt to the full ex- 
tent of the worth of its road-bed and equipment, leaving the 
stock worthless except so far as the success of its enterprise may 
have en extraordinary profits. And, as I have already 
noted, the indebtedness of our great corporations is in the main 
to savings insurance com es, to trust companies, and 
to those other associations who hold their capital only for the 
benefit of the e-earners and people in moderate circum- 
tances, to whom I have already referred. Such being the case, 
any plan which by general depreciation of our currency would 
relieve the farmer of any portion of his indebtedness would en- 
able the banker and the wealthy corporations to shirk a far 
greater 8 of their indebtedness to the ruin of the very 
classes of whom the farmer is a part and upon whose prosperity 
he and every producer are most of all dependent. 

Again, how would depreciation of the peter dew any consid- 
erable portion of those whose financial condition is such as to 
cause them to be classed first of all with debtors? It is the uni- 
versal experience that they may be divided into two great 
classes: the one com mainly of those who are thrifty and 

rudent, and are steadily getting out of debt without the aid of 

vernment; the other class com of those whom misfor- 
tune or lack of financial tact has left ‘‘ne’er to do weel’s,” more 
and more deeply in debt every year. It is notoriously true that 
the former class are, as a whole, not those who are clamoring for 
free coinage of silver. It is equally well-known that the advo- 
cates of depreciated currency are mainly to be found among the 
latter class. 

Without dwelling upon the suggestion that it is presumably 
most unsafe to follow the guidance of those whose experience has 
shown their inability to handle financial affairs, I do venture to 
ask, what good ean this depreciation of currency do to these 
gentlemen? Its effect, of course, would be to the price, 


equally, of everything they buy, as well as of everything they 
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sell. Now, if their income were arosi more than their outgo, 
this would increase the nominal value of their credit balance at 
the end of each year, though it would still represent no greater 
amount of anything for which men care. On the other hand, 
however, if—and such is the case with those who are sinking 
deeper and deeper into debt—their annual outgo is now less than 
their income, the annual result would be to increase the nominal 
amount by which the year would leave them deeper in debt. 

I grant you that this is no peculiar hardship; but before the 
interests of these people is urged as a reason for this Government 
embarking on the shoreless sea of wild-cat finance, I submit it 
should be demonstrated, more satisfactorily thanit has been done, 
how any mán will be benefited by getting into debt at double 
the nominal rate that he has done without the aid of the law. 

RUPEES AND WHEAT AND COTTON PRICES. 

There has of late developed a theory—of which the last illus- 
tration is the crazy-quilt diagram that each member of the House 
has received this morning—that as goes the price of silver, so 
goes the price of wheat and cotton. 

On examination we find that during the years covered silver 
and cotton and wheat prices have soconverged and diverged that 
it is only after calculations as complex as those involved in the 
Donnelly cryptogram, or necessary to tell the time by Capt. Cut- 
tle’s watch, that any correspondence isseen. Itis, however, rea- 
soned thus: India is a wheat and cotton producing country—a 
rival of America—and closely connected with Great Britain in 

financial matters. India is also one of the few countries that re- 
tain silver as a standard currency, the rupee (33 cents) being the 
unit. The Indian farmer sells his wheat and cotton for rupees, 
and as the price of silver goes down, the British purchaser can 

et rupees (to buy Indian wheat and cotton) at less cost in gold. 
ing thus enabled to get Indian wheat and cotton more 
8 he will not pay so much for American wheat and cotton. 
On the other hand, if the price of silver rises he will have to 
Lary gb ld for rupees to buy Indian wheat and cotton; hence 
be w g to pay more for American wheat and cotton.” 
The moral of which is, of course, that to get a good price for his 
farm produce all the American farmer has to do is to increase 
the gron of silver, the simplicity of the plan being its chief 
merit. 

Taking the case of wheat, the facts are: 

First. That the amount of wheat exports from India have so 
far been insignificant when compared with those from this coun- 
try. Indian exports for the last five years recorded being, 1887, 
41,558,000 bushels; 1888, 25,271,000 bushels; 1889, 32,874,000 bush- 
els; 1890, 27,764,000 bushels; the figures for 1891, however, being 
. the Agricultural Department to be higher than those 

or 

Second. The Indian wheat exports have decreased rather than 
increased of late years, and have been somewhat less in the very 
years when wheat was low here. 

Third. The depreciation of silver has so reduced the 2 
eee of the rupee in the districts reached by Indian rail- 

s and steamers, the only ones whence wheat and cotton are 

exported, that it buys a correspondingly less and less number of 

unds of wheat, thus annulling the supposed advantage to the 
ritish purchaser of the fall in the gold price of rupees. 

Fourth. Decrease in the nontransport from the fields of the 
consumer, dependent, first, on the extension of the Indian rail- 
road systems, and, second, on the cheapening of ocean freights— 
operating to bring a greater area of wheat lands into competi- 

on with those formerly utilized—is the real cause there as here 
of the low price of ucts thus affected, the result in India, 
however, having so far been not so much to increase her exports 
as to supply the increased homedemand that has followed lower 
prices there. 

The case of cotton has been similar, except that with cotton 
the product of the United States has been increased from 6,935,- 
000 bales in 1888-89 to 7,311,000 bales in 1889-90 and 8,652,000 
bales in 1890-91, with the result of so glutting the world’s mar- 
ket that, quoting from the Department of Agriculture’s report 
for the current month— 

These facts clearly show what is the matter with cotton-growing. It is 
suffering from overproduction. In the two years this country has 8 
more than 2,000,000 bales above the requirementsof consumption. It has re- 
duced prices to a point which the planters declare is below cost of production. 

The present situation well shows the absurdity of the attempt 
to connect silver prices with those of cotton and wheat. Silver 
is lower than ever before, being produced more abundantly and 
cheaply than ever. Wheat is higher—the immense crop here 
being met by a demand from Europe caused by failure of crops 
there. Cotton is lower here than ever—two enormous crops in 
succession. With this the wicked rupee has had nothing to do 
except so to disturb the poor Hindoo in attempting to do business 
with an unstable currency that it is now given out that the Presi- 
dency of Bengal is conferring with other Indian states with a 


view of asking that silver be demonetized and the gold standard 
be adopted for India. 
MORE CURRENCY WANTED, 

It is fair, however, to note that many urge that what this 
country needs is more currency, and that the pending bill is de- 
signed toward that end. 

n the first place, what proof is there that we need more cur- 
owt A I often need more than I have, and I suspect that other 
gentlemen are likewise inconvenienced; but I have never yet 
been 5 of where there was plenty of it to be had, provided 
I could either exchange property or give security for it; and 
since Abraham bought a burying place there has been no other 
way that I know of to get currency. More than this, currency is 
more abundant and its use cheaper than ever before. If I went 
about inquiring for houses in Washington, and found that there 
were plenty of vacant ones, and that rents were very low, anda 
man should tell me that what Washington needed was more 
houses, I should tell him he was mistaken, and as a proof of that 
I should urge that there were already more houses than were oc- 
eupied and that rents were low. 

ust so with money. The one way to judge of whether there is 
any lack of money is as to the amount of it left unused, and the 
rate at which its use can be hired. Now, sir, there has never 
been a time, generally speaking, when there was so much capi- 
tal idle and seeking employment as now, and there has never 
been a time when anyone wish to hire the actual currence 
gold or silver, paid down in ringing piles upon the aAa coud 

o so to as great extent, and at so low a rate of interest, as at the 
present time. Youhearof stringency in the money market, and 
you are apt to imagine that capitalists have their fingers upon 
the throats of the general public. 

Such is not the case. The only people who are ever pressed 
for money are the ones who have overspeculated, and those in- 
volved with them, who temporarily want more money than they 
can give security for, or may want it more promptly than the 
can negotiate for the loan of it. The general public, so far as it 
is able to give security for funds (and those are the only terms 
upon which it will be suggested that any one should be able to 
borrow money), has not, of late years, been generally pressed. 
During the very time that in New York short loans were being 
reported as bringing 1 per cent a day, I was borrowing for a 
client, on second mortgage at 4 per cent, a loan of $25,000. 

On the poini that there has been no scarcity of late of a full 
supply of the precious metals, I Se ea to my remarks a quotation 
from pages 205-223 of David A. Wells’s Recent Economic Changes: 


DEPRECIATION WOULD HURT WAGE-EARNERS. 


More numerous than all other classes combined are those who 
sell their time and their labor for money, the wage-earners and 
salaried classes. For all of them, from the clergyman to the fac- 
tory hand, the one question that must decide where their inter- 
estsin this matter lie, is: Will free coinage help us to get more, 
or will it compel us to be satisfied with less of the necessities and 
comforts of life for the money we can earn? We are told by the 
advocates of free coinage at the present standard that the result 
will be to make money more abundant, to raise prices, which is 
8 another way of saying to make money cheaper. We are 
told that this will make lively times, and that wages and salaries 
will be enough higher to make up for the extra cost of food. Is 
that true? 

Our silver-tongued friends say that it is true, and point us to 
the enérmous inflation of the currency in war time and the lively 
times in business that we had then, and forgetting how terribly 
we paid for it all in the six lean years that commenced in 1873, 
they refer us to the years 1861 to 1865, as the proof of their claim. 
These were grand years indeed for speculators, for manufactur- 
ing employers, for financiers who carried on the great money 
transactions of the Government, for contractors who supplied our 
armies with clothes and food and arms. But how was it with 
those who worked for money? Let us see. As to clergymen, 
physicians, lawyers, and teachers, there are no statistics. And 
even if there were they would count but little. It so 2 
not merely that workingmen are far more numerous than all the 
other classes combined, but that statistics are at hand showing 
Te how much the different classes of artisans and day and piece 

aborers could purchase from year to year with the wages they 
received. 

The calculation is made in this way. An estimate is made of 
the average quantity of each of the ordinary family supplies con- 
sumed during a year by an average workingman’s family; and b 
finding the average price of these supplies during each Rang itis 
easy to calculate the cost of the supplies for an average family in 
each of the years under observation. Theaverage wages in each 
class of work for each year is then ascertained, and the propor- 
tion then calculated between each year’s wages and each year’s 
expenditure for family supplies. This has been done on a large 
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scale for wide sections of the country and in numerous industries, 
and its results placed before Congress in tables whose accuracy 
has never been questioned. 

What is the result? Itis this—the same in kind for every 
class of labor, though some suffered worse than others. Taking 
both-prices and wages as they stood in 1860, we find that in 1861 
both prices and wages had risen, but that prices had risen faster 
than wages, so that the wages in 1861 would buy fewer of the 
comforts and necessaries of life in that year than the wages of 
1860 brought in 1860. And so it went on more and more so as 
prices got higher and our currency more depreciated, till in 1865, 
when money was most plenty and prices highest, a workingman 
had to give 300 days’ work for the 4) cain that in 1860 he could 
have bought for 240 days’ work. In other words, though his wages 
were nominally higher in 1865, he actually lost in that year 60 
days’ work on account of the depreciation of thecurrency. After 
that year money got dearer—that is, prices grew lower and 
wages fell too; but their purchasing power so raised that from 
1865 on the labor of each year bought more and more of the 
necessaries of life. ; 

In other words, in Pe pho as the money in which wages 
were paid became plentiful and depreciated, the wage-earner lost 
the value of more and more days’ work in a year, and just in pro- 

rtion as after the war money gron less abundant and dearer 
The wage-earner got for his work more and more of what he had 
to buy. 

Do" ou want to know where the lost days’ work in war time 
went to? They went to enrich financiers, employers, contract- 
ors, speculators. Do you want to know whence came the in- 
creased amount of g that as prices grew lower after the war 
the laborer could get, even with smaller wages? It came out 
of the pockets of financiers, employers, speculators, who were so 
drained that in 1873 and the years that followed many of them 
went to the wall. The experience of these United States has 
therefore proved that cheaper money, no matter how abundant, 
means less purchasing power in the wages the laborer gets, even 
though they are nominally higher. 

But this is not all. Our silver friends forget that it was not 
cheap and abundant money that made the lively times we had 
here at the North during war times. On the one hand we had 
Government buying from us all we could raise or make at a rate 
so tremendous that in addition to the enormous war taxes it owed 
in 1865 three thousand millions of dollars that it had borrowed 
to pay us for the provisions and goods it had used. Why should 
not we have uyo times when Government provided such a mar- 
ket? Again, just at the very time when this great demand for 
all we raised and made created a demand for laborers Govern- 
ment was taking our men by the million to fill its armies. How 
could there help being work for those who stayed at home? 

If that was the case in war times, when Government purchases 
enormously increased the demand for the products of labor at the 
same time that enlistments in the Army left the supply of labor 
inadequate to meet the demand for it, how much worse would 
cheap money be for the laborer now in profound peace, when 
noextraordinary demand for the products of his labor can be ex- 
pected to keep him employed, and no dearth of the labor market 
caused by enlistments will be at hand to keep his wages from 


failing? 
THIS BILL WOULD NOT PROVIDE MORE CURRENCY. 


I do not mean to suggest that where banking facilities are in- 
adequate, or where, for any reason, credit is shaken, that there 
may be for the time being great difficulty in obtaining money. 
But this bill proposes to remedy neither of these difficulties. As 
to the one it leaves it untouched, and as to the other, by its tam- 
pering with the obligation of contracts, it threatens the most 
pole ann blow at general credit that has been dealt in a gen- 
eration. 

If more currency is needed, Why depreciate the value of the 
dollar and take the Government pledge from behind it, thus in- 
volving an yg pcr ed on gold, and driving from circula- 
tion the 8600, 000, 000 we now have of that metal? If more circu- 
lation is wanted, why so unsettle contracts as to discourage the 
extension of the credit system, by which every boat load of wheat 
as it becomes stored in the elevator, every bale of cotton as it is 
delivered to the press, every barrel of pork as it is stored, be- 
comes with its certificate of inspection and draft attached, money 
of the merchant in every bank in Christendom? 

Why involve the business of the country in such uncertainty, 
as to make hazardous and therefore to curtail the business of the 
merchants who are now ready to sell their goods at three, six, 
and nine months’ credit to the local storekeepers of the country 
at large, and who use the notes and the credit accounts thus due 
them as currency upon which, in their turn, the banks they pat- 
ronize furnish them with money to do business? If more credit 
and more currency is what is needed, then this bill would put 
exaggerate the stringency now felt, and if,on the other hand, 
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there are malevolent throngs of capitalists who would be bene- 
fited by increased stringency in the money and credit market, 


then such commercial 


irates might well subsidize every man 
who would promote sue 


legislation. 


CURRENCY NO PANACEA, 


So far as concerns currency of the intrinsic value for which it 
stands, it needs no argument to show that increase in its amount 
simply changes the form of certain property, equally valuable 
before and leaves it in the hands of those who have no special 
want ofit. There are, however, those who insistupon certain ad- 
vantages of fiat currency—ecurrency either of no intrinsic value, 
or of less value than that for which it stands—such as our green- 
back notes on the one hand, or our depreciated silver dollars on 
the other. The very fact that they pass current at their face, 
while their intrinsic value is less, is insisted upon asa proof that, 
to the extent 15 can be kept in circulation, the people are con- 
venienced and the total wealth of the country practically in- 
creased. 

On the contrary, however, nothing is more plain, first, that b 
flat currency nothing is added to the wealth of the country, and, 
second, that to the precise extent that such fiat currency repre- 
sents wealth in the hands of those who hold it, it reduces to the 
same extent the property of those who hold actual wealth, such 
as lands, houses, farm products, or goods. 

As to the first proposition: Suppose one of us owned all of the 
property in the United States—lands, goods, produce, minerals, 
and machinery. Suppose, then, someone should offer to sell him 
the secret of becoming more wealthy, and that this secret, when 
stated, should be to take a few tons of the oblong ingots of silver 
which he had stored and cast them into round ingots, to take a 
few reams of the white paper that was now ready for any use and 
cover it with printing so as to destroy the most of its uses. Would 
not the answer be, My dear sir, I now own ei Sater 3 that can 
be eaten, drunk, worn, or used in this country. It will be of no 
advantage simply to change the form of part of what I possess 
and to spoil a part of the rest; but I will simply have my labor 
for my 8. e silver when cast into round ingots is the same 
silver that I had before in the square ones. As to the paper which 
you propose to spoil, it is now of use for many purposes, and it 
will then be of use for none. There is absolutely nothing that I 
can do with it, either for my own comfort or pleasure or for that 
of others.” Noone would dispute but that he would be right, 
and that, of all schemes of extracting sunshine from cucumbers, 
such a plan of getting wealthy would be the least sensible. 

Suppose, however, that instead of one man owning all this 
wealth, a half dozen of us own, it all in equal shares. Would a 
similar proposition made to us, each and all, be more sensible? 
Would not each of us answer that, except for some special use to 
which we want to put silver or paper, it were best to let it be in 
the form in which it could be most easily stored and most rome ey 
utilized when needed? And, in case some would-be philosopher 
explained that thereby we could still hold the property which 
we had, while we secured additional wealth from others, in ex- 
change for the money thus proposed to be created, would not the 
answer be, In so far as it is of intrinsic value we shall have 
gained nothing by the exchange, and in so far as it is not, no one 
will take it except on the pledge of our property to make it good; 
and to the precise extent of those pledges outstanding we are so 
much the poorer than the possession of the property apparently 
held by us?” All would agree that we were right. 

Now, take the second suggestion: Thatif a great amount of fiat 
or partially fiat currency is once floated in a country so that it 
is commonly used as a medium of exchange, then that the effec- 
tive wealth of the country is increased to the extent of the cur- 
rency thus floated. Let us sees. Suppose, for example, there are 
one thousand citizens of a country thus to be blessed or cursed 
and that each owns a one-thousandth part of the wealth in that 
country—of all that can be eaten, drunk, worn, or used for the 
comfort or pleasure of man. Suppose there then to be created 
and put into circulation fiat currency to the extent of one-tenth 
of the actual property ay, existing. If this fiat currency is 
issued to the men who actually own this property, and so long 
as it is held by them, all will agree that the case would be sim- 
ilar to that I have already suggested, and that, except as each 
might be amused by the new plaything, none would be better 
off and their poorer neighbors would remain as poor as before. 

If, however, we can imagine that this fiat currency would be- 
come distributed to those who did not own the other property, 
and also be accepted in exchange for property by the ones who 
did own it—and this is the only way in which relief could be 
given to those who need it—then we have as a result a nominal 
mass of property in the country exceeding by 10 per cent the 
previous estimate of value. Now, under our civilization prop- 
erty is, generally speaking, valuable only for purposes of ex- 
change, or of production of other property for exchange, the 
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little that each of us actually makes or permanently holds for 
use being. small in comparison with that which he obtains from 
others what he in turn can use or exchange at a profit. 

The result, then, of the hypothesis we have assumed is that 
those holding the currency in question are, equally with those 
who hold lands, produce, or minerals, the owners of such a pro- 
poraa of the whole wealth of the country as is represented by 

e current money held by them; that is, though there has been 
added not an acre of land, a bushel of wheat, an ounce of silver, 
or a yard of cloth to the wealth ol the country, though that re- 

precisely the same as regards every form in which it con- 
tributes to human comfort or pleasure, yet that those who, ex- 
cept for fiat currency, would have been the rightful owners of 
the whole of it are now entitled to only ten-elevenths of it, and 
that, by process of giving valid circulation to the fiat currency 
pro , each has been mulcted one-tenth of his wealth thus put 
at the disposal of the holders of the fiat currency in question. 

In short, sir, it would be an insult to the intelligence of this 
House further to dwell upon the pons Every path of logic and 
experience leads to this at last, that in so far asacurrency of in- 
trinsic value is increased in quantity itneither adds to the wealth 
of the country nor distributes that wealth otherwise than it had 
been before held; that so far as a fiat currency is held by those 
who porom the wealth, the same result follows, and that so far 
as a fiat currency is so given circulation as to add tothe effective 
wealth of those who 9fħo~wise would not have possessed it, the 
inevitable co: uenzə is to lessen, in the hands of those who 
hold it, the effective val ıə of the real property of the country. 


BANKING FACILITIES NEEDED. 


And right here, sir, may I ask of the promoters of this bill why, 
if, as some of them say, they wish to provide more currency for 
our friends in the South and West, they do not go at it directl 
and effectively instead of in this indirect and suicidal way? 
am not an admirer of our national benking 9 stem. Iknow per- 
fectly well that if a town in Tennessee fee e lack of currence 
about the worst thing it can do is to attempt to use the natio. 
banking , the practical effect of which is to compel that 
town to take out of its circulation some $56,000 in order to ob- 
tain the poor 2 of having $45,000 of currency in return. 
And, though I do not charge that such was the object, I am per- 
fectly well aware that the effect of the national banking act is 
not merely to prohibit the exercise by the several States of that 
function, which perhaps isthe very last one that, with any sem- 
blance of the preservation of States’ rights, should be surren- 
dered to the National Government, but also to make more de- 
pendent upon the capitalists in our principal cities the possibilities 
of local development in all parts of our country. 

Now, sir, I have no defense to offer for the continuance of such 
ascheme. Whatever may have been justifiable as a war meas- 
ure, that excuse can no longer be offered for it. But, sir, if it 
stands in the way, as I believe it does, of proper banking facili- 
ties in all parts of our country, of the proper supply of currency 
in the several States under conditions which. will adjust that 
supply to the legitimate demand therefor, why do our friends, 
instead of asking directly for the abrogation of the Federal pro- 
hibition against State banking, offer such inadequate schemes as 
does the bill now under consideration? I have no Ae fat spe 
sir, with wild-cat , I have still less with the Federal plan 
of throttling out of existence all DROE whatever crepe what 
the central Government controls; and I have no doubt, sir, that 
guest by the successful experience of other nations, we shall 

able, if we once face the problem, to permit the resstablish- 
ment of State banking under such safe conditions as shall insure 
the obvious benefits that would arise from a more even distribu- 
tion among our citizens of the banking facilities to which, so 
far as le tion can bring it about, they are equally entitled. 

It is now nearly sixty years since our business men ceased to 
use and regard silver as the counter for their money transac- 
tions. The change of the law in 1873 did not affect their custom, 
but simply recognized the then actual status, and gave notice to 
every citizen that when he used the word “ dollar” he must be 
understood to mean a certain weight of gold, as by the common 
assent had already become the universal presumption. 

As a consequence every contract which has been made within 
the past 1 years was understood by the parties to it to 
be payable old of the legal standard and fineness, and since 
1873 such has been the definite provision of law. 

The advocates of free coinage of silver are the first to admit that 
these statutes have not been changed by the addition to our cir- 
cula medium of token currency certificates as issue of 
which is increased at the rate of $54,000,000 a year) under Gov- 
ernment guaranty to keep them ona par with gold. Indeed it is 


— eg. silver is not remonetized that its free coinage is still 
emanded. 
What we want is notmore Government interference, but more 
3 if pombe, in producing wealth, and more facility, as 
le, exch 


is g wealth, and fewer taxes to absorb 
wealth. We want tariff reform first of all, then we want Gov- 
ernment to keep its finger out of our business in every other di- 
rection. In This Sign shall we conquer. 

Aware, sir, of the frailty of human ju ent, and of the fact 
that each sees in more correct perspective the faults of others 
than those of himself, I have hesitated to offer my opinions as 
the normal by which genuine Democracy is to be judged. On 
the other hand, sir, it would be depreciating such of the power 
of discernment as Providence has seen fit to bless me withal, 
should I not confidently express, as I do, my conviction that the 
Democracy of the sentiments to which I have given utterance 
will bear comparison with that of the gentlemen whoare able to 
favor such an undemocratic extension of the powers of Govern- 
ment as that now pro A 

It was Hamilton, the founder of the Republican party—the 
man whose own biographer, now seated upon thè opposite side 
of this House, characterized as one who attempted to secure to 
the property of the United States the control of its Govern- 
ment—who attempted to yoke together in a fixed ratio the values 
of tho metals, gold and silver, and to centralize the control of 
our currency in a Government institution. It was Thomas Jef- 
ferson, the founder of the Democratic party, who never failed to 
deprecate the policy of Hamilton in general, and in particular 
the attempt to centralize the control of our finances in the Fed- 
eral Government. And when the working out of Hamilton’s plan 
had nationalized our finances in the United States Bank, had 
driven gold out of circulation and reduced our currency to a sil- 
ver basis, it was Andrew Jackson who e the right of 
that bank to Government patronage and brought back gold as 
the basis of our circulation. 

I do not believe, sir, that I am wrong in following the man 
who turned an aristocratic Republic into a free democracy, or 
him whose administration confirmed itin Democratic principles, 
or in the steps of Tilden and Cleveland, the last two of our - 
ers whom we have elected to the Presidency. But, sir, if I shall 
find myself to have been mistaken; if in that day when all our 
eyes shall be opened so that we shall see, not h a glass 
darkly, but face to face with Truth, I shall find my friends who 
now differ from me to have been in the right, I shall neverthe- 
less have this consolation that in my error I shall have been in 
the most congenial company that a loyal Democrat can hope to 
meet. [Applause.] 


APPENDIX. 


It is not, however, to be concealed that numerous economists 
and statisticians of high repute—M. Sauerbeck and others—are 
nevertheless of the opinion that, allowing all that has been 
claimed for the influence on prices occasicned by reduction of 
cost through increase and cheapened production and distribu- 
tion, the decline in recent years is too great to be simply ex- 
plained away by these agencies. But these authorities have 
specified no commodities the analysis of whose production and 
price, experiences in recent years furnish any sufficient founda- 
tion for such a general conclusion; and it is interesting to note 
how the experiences of the few—as has been pointed out in the 
case of ches eee silk—which at first thought would seem toindi- 
cate the sensible influence of other“ agencies, on analysis prove 
to the contrary. Reasoning also from what may be termed the 
gold standpoint, the evidence to the same effect is not less con- 
clusive. 

It would seem, in the first place, that if the scarcity influence 
of gold on prices had originated and operated as the advocates 
of this theory claim, such influence would have been as all-per- 
suasive, synchronous, irresistible, and constant as the influence 
of gravitation, and that something of correspondence, as respects 
time and degree, in the 8 price- movements of commodi- 
ties, would have been recog 5 

But no such correspondence, as has been shown by examples, 
has been or can be established. On the contrary, the movement 
of general prices since 1873, although generally downward, has 
been ex ingly irregular, declining until 1878-79; then ris 
until 188283; then again declining to an almost unprecedente 
low average in 1886; and in the year 1887 exhibiting, in respect 
to some commodities, a slightupward tendency, which in 1 89 
was even more pronounced. It might also have been expected 
that the influence of a scarcity of gold would have especiall 
manifested itself at or shortly subsequent to the time (187374) 
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is noauthoritative power to decide. Every self-respecting man 
therefore has at last to decide for himself, according to his own 
conscience and judgment, leaving the consequences to lie upon 
the knees of the gods.” À 
This conception of the duty of a Representative, which seems 
to be the only one consistent with true manhood, has the high 
sanction of that greatest of philosophic and political thinkers, 
Edmund Burke, who uses these words, dear to the lover of or- 
der and liberty, in his speech to the electors of Bristol: 
t to be the ha and glory of a mt- 
the strictest union, the closest correspondence, and the most 


his constituents. Their wishes ought to 
ess un- 


Certainly, 
ative to live 
unreserved communication with 

t with him; 


satisfactions to theirs 
interests to hisown. But his unbiased opinion, 
lightened conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, or to any 
set of men living. Thesehedoes not derive from your pleasure—no, nor from 
the law and the Constitution. They are a trust from vidence, for the use 
of which he is deeply answerable. Your representative owes you, not his in- 
dustry only, but His ju ent; and he betrays instead of serving you if he 
ces it to your opinion. 

Being deeply impressed with the importance of this subject, I 
have endeavored to get at the truth, and whatever may be thought 
of my conclusions it can not be justly charged that I have been 
lac in diligence or in effort to ascertain the right. I have 
waded through the vast mass of literature which has been pub- 
lished during the last few years in books, phlets, and speeches, 
and supplemented this by personal inquiry and observation dur- 

the past summer in land, France, and Germany. 

fore stating the conclusions at which I have arrived, some 
preliminary observations are necessary to a clear understanding 
of the questions involved. 


EVOLUTION OF MONEY. 


The history of money is another illustration of the law of evo- 
lution, the progress from lower to higher forms and the “sur- 
vival of the fittest.” 

Whatever article is used as the common standard of value and 
universal medium of exchange is money, and the primary and 
main use of it is to prevent the necessity of barter. The owner, 
say, of cattle seldom finds the exact quantity of land or other 
property which would be the equivalent of what he desires to 
5 but if there is some common standard by which each 
of these different kinds of property may be measured the difficult; 
isremoved. Itis oy ne that the article selected s 
have an acknowledged value and be generally accepted. 

The qualities necessary, therefore, are that the article selected 
as the standard should have a certain value which is generally 
acknowledged, that this value should be as nearly as possible 
invariable, and that it should be easily transferable, 

Thus it was that oxen, at one period of the world’s history, 
served as money. Measures of corn, salt, tobacco, shells, wam- 

um, and many other articles at different times have been used 
or that purpose; but inasmuch as gold and silver combine to a 
greater degree than most articles the three essential qualities 
they were adopted at an early period as the best standards o 
value and the best medium of exchange, the ground of selection 
bably being the fact that they were not subject to sudden 
uctuations in value. Rude bars performed this function in 
Rome down to a late period, but the trouble of weighing: which 
in the case of the more valuable metal required delicate scales, 
and the trouble of assaying (which is the process by which the 
amount of pure metal is ascertained), led countries advanc- 
ing in civilization to adopt the custom of affixing the public 
stamp, which certified to the ewig ang quality of the metal. 
This is the origin of coined mooy, which in the begi g was 
intended to be, and always should be, a certificate of the actual 
quantity and value of the metal to which the Government stamp 
was affixed. 

The history of the mutations in the relative value of gold and 
silver since the commencement of coinage is interesting, but 
my time limits me to so much thereof as pertains to the United 
States. This history is unique and should be instructive. 


HISTORY OF COINAGE IN UNITED STATES, 


Until the adoption of the present Constitution the circulating 
medium was made up of foreign coin and paper. The mint was 
established in 1792, and naturally there was a good deal of dis- 
cussion of the subject about that time. We have the views of 
both Jefferson and Hamilton, leaders of the rival parties. 

Robert Morris, the Superintendent of Finance, urged the use 
of silver alone, claiming that both gold and silver could not be 

because the ratio between the two metals was not constant. 
In regard to the ratio, Jefferson said that— 


1 between the values of gold and silver is a mercantile prob- 
lem altogether. Just 5 will lead us to disregard l 
n 


ions 
altogether, to in the market price of gold in the several countries 
With which we principally be connected in commerce and to take an 
average from them. 


He favored the ratio of 15 to 1. 

Hamilton advocated the double standard, and uses some pro- 
phetic words: 

As long as gold, either from its intrinsic superiority as a metal, from its 
rarity, or from the prejudices of mankind, retains so considerable a preémi- 
nence in value over silver, as it has hitherto had, a natural consequence of 
this seems to be that its condition will be more stationary. The revolution, 
therefore, which may take place in the comparative value of gold and silver 
Will be changed in the state of the latter rather than in that of the former. 

The United States was then a poor country and there was a 
scarcity of cier Silver was more abundant than gold, and 
although it is obvious that he preferred the single gold standard, 
he advised the double standard as a necessity. In regard to the 
ratio, he uses language almost identical with that of Jefferson: 

There can hardly be a better rule in any 3 the legal than the 
market proportion, if this can be s to have m produced by the free 
and steady course of commercial p ples. The N tion in such case 
is, that each metal finds its true level according to its in ic utility in the 
general system of money operations. 

The mint ratio selected was 1 to 15; that is to say, 24% grains 
of fine gold was held to be the equivalent of 3714 grains of fine 
silver. 

The bimetallic system was thus established and started under 
the most favorable conditions, there being no prejudice among 
the people against either gold or silver, and the relative values 
had been steady for several ing years. In a few years 
thereafter we find the first illustration of the law propounded 
by Gresham and known by his name that when two metals are 
both legal tender the cheaper one will drive the dearer out of 
circulation. Thislawis one of the simplest of the laws of trade and 
is of universal 8 Every farmer illustrates its operation 
when he finds that one man offers a higher price for his cotton 
than another and carries it to him; or, to state it in another way, 
if oxen were now, as woy were at one time, a medium of ex- 
change, and one could deliver either good oxen or poor oxen in 
discharge of a debt, he would of course deliver the poor ones 
and keep the good. 

In about twenty years a change in the relative value of the two 
metals began to appear, and the owners of gold finding that it 
could be sold in the markets of the world for more than 3713 grains 
of pure silver, ceased to present it at the mints for coinage and 
goa disap: from & tion. Anew adjustment of the 

egal relations between the two metals was therefore necessary, 
for though the country nominally had a double standard. there 
was in reality only one and that was the silver standard. The 
inherent difficulty of maintaining both metals in concurrent cir- 
culation was clearly recognized, and long discussions followed as 
to what was to be done to bring back gold into circulation, and 
in 1834 the legal ratio was fixed at 1 to 16. 

This was, in the condition of the market at that time, an over- 
valuation of gold, and Gresham’s law again operated in a way 
exactly the reverse of that in the ing period, leading to 
the displacement of silver, and finally, after the gold discoveries 
in 1848, which lowered the value of gold, silver entirely disap- 
pena ae circulation, even the 1 coins, to the serious em- 

mt of business. In the Congressional Globe, volume 
26, we find Mr. Dunham, of the Ways and Means Committee, 
using this language: 

Indeed, it is utterly impossible that you should long at a time maintain a 
double standard. We have had buta standard for the last 
3 That has been and now is go We propose to let it 
remain so to adapt silver to it; to regulate it by it. 


And in another place: 

They— 

The Ways and Means Committee— 
desire to have the standard currency to consist of gold only. 

The double standard was thus publicly admitted to be hopeless. 
The act of 1853 was intended mainly to bring back fractional sil- 
ver coins into circulation as a subsidiary currency and the weight 
in these coins was reduced so that 100 cents of the small coin 
should be worth less than a gold dollar and they were made a 
3 only to the amount of 85. 

m this time until the nsion of specie . at the 
end of 1861, gold was the medium of exchange and standard for 
large payments and the small coins of silver for small payments, 
the paper care Bn circulation bene the issues of State banks 
and in the main being based upon gold. e 

In 1862 came the legal-tender acts and the issue of notes by the 
Government, and again we observe the operation of Gresham's 
law. The cheaper money drove the dearer out of circulation. 
Gold disa first, then fractional silver coins, then State- 
bank notes secured by specie. As the paper money was issued 
in quantities ever increasing, gold rose to a high premium, and 
was no more seen in circulation until after the resumption of 
specie payments by the Government in 1879. 

The act of 1873, by which it is alleged that silver was demon- 
etized ” has given to a most heated controversy which will 


probably continue as long as the silver question remains a polit- 
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ical question. The charge of “bargain and corruption” stuck 
to Henry Clay until the grave closed over him, and so the chargo 
that the silver dollar was omitted from the list of coins by the 
act of 1873 through. fraud“ and that silver was demonetized“ 
surreptitiously will be persisted in until beyond our day. 

I have examined the debates in Congress and the official re- 
ports and documents bearing upon the subject, and do not find 
the slightest evidence tosustain suchcharge. Thatagood many 
members of Co did not note the fact or appreciate its sig- 
nificance is true, but that may be safely predicated of many acts 
of Congress. The explanation is very simple, but I am not so 
simple as to believe that a 2 W ery will be put down by 
so mild a thing as the truth. e so-called ‘ friends of silver“ 
are consumed with whenever this act is mentioned, and if 
anyone ventures to differ with them he is called names. 

istening to them you would imagine that silver was some 
beautiful maiden who, in 1873, was ravished from her compan- 
ions and the fair scenes of her childhood and imprisoned by some 
monster in Castle Goldbug, where she has since been subjected 
to contumely and torture. The gallant knight from Missouri, 
armed cap-à-pie, first pes lance in rest for the rescue, and with 
him the Silver King rom Nevada, her home in the mountains, 
where her bright face first beamed. 

Mark now, how a plain tale shall put you down. 

At the time when the act of February 12, 1873, was passed 
neither silver nor gos was in circulation, but according to all 
contemporaneous history, as shown by the debates in Congress 
and otherwise, this country had been, since 1853, practically upon 
a gold basis, for reasons which have already been mentioned, 
and this act was a statutory declaration that gold should be the 
standard, which it was in fact. 

The reports show that there were coined at the United States 
mint, from its eh lagna in 1792 up to and including the year 
1873, $8,045,838 in silver dollars. The same reports show that 
there had been coined $816,904,867 in gold dollars. 

In face of these figures the cry for the“ dollar of our daddies” 
seems to vanish into an echo. 

THE BLAND BILL. 

These preliminary observations seenfed necessary in order to 
the 8 understanding of the precise question before the 
House. The first section of the bill provides that any holder of 
gold or silver bullion of the value of $100 shall have the right 
to take the same to any United States mint and have the same 
coined free of charge, and for every 4124 grains of standard silver 
or 25.8 grains of standard gold he shall be entitled to receive one 
dollar in silver or gold coin, which shall be a legal tender in 
payment of all debts, public or private, and inasmuch as the ca- 
pacity of the mints for coining is somewhat limited, this sec- 
tion further provides that upon the deposit of the same amount 
of bullion he shall be entitled to receive coin notes, which shall 
be a legal tender in like manner ey pews gold or silver. 

In all cases where coin notes are issued it is provided that the 
bullion shall become the property of the Government. is peo: 
vision, in effect, makes the Government the purchaser of the bul- 
lion. Now, 4124 grains of standard silver is the equivalent of 
ots eee of pure silver (there being one-tenth of alloy or base 
metal in silver coin). There are 480 grains of silver in an ounce 
and an ounce of silver can be bought anywhere in the markets of 
the world to-day for about 90 cents. This bill proposes to declare 
by law that 3711 grains of pure silver shall be the equivalent of 
2.8 grains of standard gold, i. e., gos nine-tenths fine, and one 
of the arguments in its support is that we will thus return to the 
ways of our fathers. Now, when the mint was established, in 
1792, the law declared that 1 ounce of gold was equivalent to 15 
ounces of silver. How was that ratio established? This is the 
rule that Jefferson laid down: 


To inquire into the market price of 
which we shall be principally connected 
from them. 


And so, in 1834, when the market value of the two metals had 
changed, the mint ratio was changed, so that it stood as 1 to 16, 
and it is at this ratio, the relative value fifty-eight years ago, 
thatit is proposed that we recommence coinage. When this ratio 
was established, 25.8 grains of standard gold would buy in the 
markets of the world 371t grains of pure silver. The same amount 
of gold will buy to-day 5334 grains of pure silver, and the United 
States Government is asked to pay the equivalent of $1 for what 
it can buy for 70 cents, and its great powers are invoked to com- 
pel some of its citizens to accept this so-called dollar, worth 70 
cents in the markets of the world, in lieu of a dollar worth 100 
cents. 

In the great distress which has prevailed for several years past 
in the agricultural regions many plans for relief have n pro- 
posed, which have engaged the attention of public men. Among 
them is one known as the subtreasury plan which, in substance, 
provides that any owner of agricultural produce, under certain 


id in the several countries with 
commerce, and to take an average 


limitations, may deposit the same in Government warehouses 
and borrow thereon at a low rate of interest, 80 per cent of the 
value thereof in notes redeemable within a year by the sale of 
the produce. A many members of Congress have been 
catechized as to their views upon this measure, some of whom 
have strenuously opposed it. eauthor of this bill [Mr. BLAND] 
is among that number. In an article published in the Forum for 
this month he expresses the opinion that a bill such as this is all 
that will be required of Congress in the way of “ financial re- 
lief” and uses this language: 


We should at once relegate almost entirely the money question from the 
halls of Congress, and we should hear no more of the subtreasury schemes 
and land-loan demands, nor of the many plans for the unlimited issue of 
purely fiat money, 


I will refer later to the amount of “relief,” in the way of addi- 
tions to the circulation, that the most intelligent advocates of 
this bill claim for it. Whatever the objections to the subtreas- 
ury plan, nobody can say that there is anything dishonest in the 
conception of it; and it seems to me that when this question is 


thoroughly . the people will want to know why it is 


that members of this House will vote for a bill which makes the 
Government pay $1 for 70 cents’ worth of silver and will vote 
against a bill which allows the Government to lend 80 cents ona 
dollar’s worth of cotton or wheat. I would like to be present 
when the explanation is given, and unless I am greatly mistaken, 
there will be a realizing sense then of the truth of Mr. Lincoln's 
aphorism, that you can fool some of the poopie all the time and 

l of the people some time, but you can not fool all the people 
all the time.’ 

Two powerful influences have been for years at work in sup- 
port of this measure, each having separate interests and looking 
to different results. The end sought by one is areny antago- 
nistic to that hoped for by the other. One or the other Is doomed 
1 certain disappointment if they should enact their will into 

aw. 
THE INTEREST OF THE SILVER KINGS, 

I will consider them each in its order: 

First, are the owners of silver mines and the speculators in 
silver bullion. Their interest is obvious. They know what they 
want and have organized to get it, and there is no denying that 
the prize is worth the see They are represented by what 
is called the National Executive Silver Committee,” with head- 

uarters in this city and members in every State of the Union. 
hey have ee books and pamphlets and leaflets by the 
millions, and circulated them in every city, town, and hamlet, and 
housands of heat-giving flames have been kindled by them in 
many a kitchen stove throughout the Republic. They have able, 
earnest, learned, and sincere advocates beneath the dome of this 
Capitol, whose importunate din has fatigued the public ear. It 
is but a few days since the country was informed of the death of 
the Hon. Edwards Pierrepont, of New York. Forthwith our 
desks were flooded with ciculars telling us what a great man he 
was, and the high places he had filled, and giving us his views 
on silver, but not telling us that he was a member of this Silver 
Committee, which was a fact, nor the extent of his personal and 
professional interest therein. 

The census reports inform us that the silver product of the 
United States for the year 1890 was 66,396,686 ounces, and its 
value to-day is about 90 cents an ounce. If this bill should be- 
come a law and the expectations of these promoters are realized 
and the Government of the United States should commit itself 
to the policy of keeping silver on a par with gold at the ratio of 
coinage established herein, then 1 ounce of gold which to-da 
will buy about 23 ounces of silver in the markets of the world, 
would buy only 16 ounces; or, to put it in another way, the United 
States Government which, under the present law, ‘buys every 
month 4,500,000 ounces of silver at 90 centsan ounce, would here- 
after pay in its coin notes 129 cents an ounce, and the profit of 
39 cents an ounce would go to the owner of silver, and the lim- 
itation imposed by that act of the amount to be bought or coined 
would be remoyed, so that the silver-mine owners, who now find 
a market for about five-sixths of their product at 90 cents an 
ounce, would have a market for this whole product at 129 cents 
an ounce, : 

vpo the basis of the production of 1890 the increase of price 
would be over $20,000,000, which would be clear profit to them 
annually, and of course these profits would increase with in- 
creased production, which naturally would be stimulated to a de- 
gree which can only be imagined. But even taking the present 
output of the mines as a maximum, this legislation would put 
into some pockets the sum of over $20,000,000 annually, a suf- 
ficient sum to pay for a good many pamphlets and silver-tongued 
orators and obituary leaflets upon ex-statesmen and leave a tairly 
good margin. Now, this is the certain result provided the coin 
notes to be issued under this bill continue to be as good as gold, 
as all the notes of the Government are to-day and have been since 
the resumption of specie payments in 1879. 
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I will consider the probabilities of this result hereafter, but 
the advocates of this bill maintain with strenuous earnestness 
that this will be the effect. 

Now, if some traveler from Lilliput were to tell us that a large 
pariy there were wrangling over a e to pay 129 cents 

or what could easily be bought for 90 cents, it would excite won- 
der; yet, stripped of the half truths and misleading sophistries 
in which this question is artfully enveloped, that is the precise 
proposition which confronts us. That audacity should so far 
presume upon ignorance; that there should be sufficient astute- 
ness to disguise the proposition so that it should not shock the 
common sense of mankind; and that men perfectly honest, per- 


1 and reasonably intelligent, should accept and ad- 
voca 


such a scheme is one of the curious phenomena of the 
times in which we live; yet it is precisely in these times and in 
this country, with all of its boasted intelligence, that such a 
scheme finds, or could find, acceptance. 
e HISTORY OF SILVER. 

Bearing in mind the influences and interests at the back of this 
bill and to be served by it, let us recur to the history of silver. 
We have seen that under the operation of a free-co law 
there were various fluctuations in the relative value of gold and 
silver during the seventy years preceding the late war. These 
fluctuations were small, yet so effective in their operation that 
at one time gold was driven out of circulation and at another 
time silver, according as one metal or the other commanded a 
higher price in the market than it was valued at the mint. At 
the time the war commenced and for several years preceding, 
silver commanded such higher ee and in February, 1873, the 
amount of silver in a silver dollar would bring more than the 
gold in.a gold dollar. 

This furnishes a sufficient reason why the Senators and mem- 
bers from the silver-mining States should have been indifferent 
to and oblivious of the fact that the silver dollar was left out of 
the coinage act. Remember that there had been a steady tend- 
ency towards the adoption of a single standard, and gold was the 
favorite, because there was less fluctuation. The experience of 
this country had demonstrated the difficulty attending the double 
standard. England had adopted the gold standard fifty years be- 
fore, and Germany was just at that time, 1871-73, e in the 
same line, and in the last named year definitely adopted the single 
gold standard, not, as is vociferously frag Bee by the silver ad- 
vocates, for the purpose of oppressing the debtor class in the in- 
terest of the creditor class, but for reasons of convenience and 
because of the difficulty of maintaining the double standard. The 
‘(friends of silver,“ as they are now called, did not complain of 
the act of 1873 at the time it was poe or for several years there- 
after. They could then sell their bullion for a higher price than 
its coinage value and the amount of silver in a silver do would 
bring about 102} cents. 

If the price of silver had continued to be so high we would have 
never heard anything about the “fraud” of 1873. There would 
have been no silver party, no gold bug,” no crimination and re- 
crimination over a subject upon which I can feel as little emo- 
tion as over the precession of the equinox, for there is nothing 
sacred about gold or silver; both of them are mere commodities 
that have proved useful to man for certain purposes. Robinson 
Crusoe found his gold and silver the most useless of all his pos- 
sessions, 

At one stage of the world’s history they were both of t 
value as mediums of exchange, but they have become, with ad- 
vaneing civilization, of less and less value for that purpose, and 
are not used at all in ninety-nine one-hundredths of men’s trans- 
actions. The chief use of gold is a3 a standard of value, and in 
that respect I can feel as little enthusiasm for it as for a quart 
pot or yardstick, both of them useful implements in their way 
and serving a like 2 

But to resume. It was the extraordinary fall in the price of 
silver in 1876, due in nod gt aie to the marvelous richness of the 

t Comstock lode an e great increase of production, that 
rst brought the silver question into politics. 

Silver fell to about 110 cents an ounce. What more natural 
than that the owners of the silver mines should look to the Gov- 
ernment for ‘‘ protection.” That has been for years the policy 
of the United States Government. One private and selfish in- 
terest after another has been nourished by it. It has legislated 
away the property of the great body of the people into the pom 
ets of a favored class, until there have arisen strongholds of vast 
riches that dominate the subject land, like the robber barons 
of medieval Italy and Germany, ensconced on every castellated 
crag and precipitous hill, whence they sally and levy tribute. 

The time was particularly propitious for such an attempt. 
After the strain of a t war there is always a relaxation of 

ublic watchfulness. e great panic of 1873 had strewn the 

and with financial wrecks, and when the creditors demanded 
payment of the money loaned for the vast number of speculative 
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enterprises entered upon by individuals and counties and States 
in the build of railroads and such things, there was that 
friction which always arises under such conditions. The demand 
for more money always strikes a popular chord. The debtors are 
always in a majority, and that politicians should cultivate their 
favor by proposing a plan by which debts could be paid ina 
cheaper money is in accord with the nature of things. 

Here we nayo = the i noeden Tor a successful assault 
upon the public Treasury; alarge pecuniary interest in compar- 
atively few hands, so that it is capable of being easily organized 
with able representatives in both Houses of Congress, synchro- 
nizing with the public sentiment anxious for some measure of 
financial relief. 

When all the circumstances are considered the wonder is that 
the effort did not entirely succeed in 1878. It did succeed so far 
that it forced upon the country a measure by which in the a 
following the Government bought and coined more than three 
times as many silver dollars as had been coined during the whole 
period since the establishment of the Mint, and the business still 
goes on. 

The last Congress, which did nothing by halves, naturally broke 
the record on this,as on other lines,and, among other things which 
will cause it to be remembered, it doubled the amount of silver 
be purchased. So that we are now buying 54,000,000 ounces of 
silver annually and piling it up in the vaults of the Treasury, a 
mass of inert metal doing no good to 5 By the last re- 

ort there was in the Treasury vaults 8352, 920, 220 of silver dol- 

rs; $14,787,832 of subsid silver coin, and $61,401,457 worth 
of silver bullion. And this thing has been going on for years to 
the utter amazement of the civilized world, for nothing like it 
has ever been seen before. 

The silver kings find a regular market for their product. For- 
tunes beyond the dreams of avarice have been piled up. The 
„National Executive Silver Committee” scatters its leaflets 
about-dead statesmen, learned Senators discourse about the 
strain upon gold,” about the Baring failure and the lessons it 
ought to teach, about bimetallism, about gold-bugs, etc., etc., 
hood-winking theipoor world. The patient, long-suffering Ameri- 
can public is mystified, for all this is done in the name and for the 
sake of the poor, just as the tariff is claimed to be made for the 
benefit of the poor man. 

Now let us consider where the rman comes in, for it is this 
consideration which secures popular support for all of this kind of 
legislation. This is what I referred to when I spoke of the two 
great influences which were in operation to promoteit. The peo- 
ple are told that gold is the money of the rich and silver is the 
money of the poor; that the rich own all the gold and in order 
to make it more valuable ‘‘demonetize” silver, as it is called by 
the act of 1873, and that all or much of the financial distress of 
these later days is the consequence of that act which was the re- 
sult of aconspiracy and iin ass ay Sent Many honest peo- 

le all over the land believe this, and being justly indignant are 

urning to right the wrong. . 

Nor is it surprising that they should believe it. Congress has 
so often lent itself to private interests and taxed the many for 
the benefit of the few that this charge was not one which could 
be said to be impossible. I must confess that I regarded it as 
not improbable, and nothing but a careful investigation of the fact 
satisfied me of its falsity. I have already referred to some of 
these facts. If anybody doubts the correctness of my conclusion 
let him read the speech of Hon. Abram S. Hewitt in the House 
of Representatives on August 5, 1876, about three years after the 

e of the act of 1873. 

To those who do not know Mr. Hewitt it is only necessary to 
say that he is one of the ablest and most honest Democrats in 
this country; that he was the chairman of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee in 1876, and since that time the mayor of the 
great city of New York. If thet speech does not convince any 
candid person that this cry of conspiracy and fraud is nothing 
but a cry invented and persisted in simply for the purpose of in- 
flaming popular passions, then no that I can say will avail. 
But it is claimed that this bill will e money more abundant, 
and that if it should so happen that it thereby 1 cheaper, 
it will be easier to pay debts. 

There would be something not necessarily dishonest in the de- 
sire of those who contracted debts before January 1, 1879, and be- 
fore our money was on a gold basis, to discharge the same ina 
depreciated currency; but every dollar in circulation since that 
date has been as good as a gold dollar, and the wish to pay in 
something 5 18 a dishonesty, and any argument on 
that line is w. It may be remarked, however, that the op- 
eration can be performed only once. It exhausts itself with a 
single exercise. I repudiate with scorn the suggestion that the 
honest people of my section are moved to aap bere this bill by any 
such immoral motives. They earnestly believe that the great 
depression now existing is due to lack of a sufficient circulating 
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medium, and they have been induced to think that this bill pro- 
vides one method of such increase. 
HOW MUCH WOULD THIS BILL INCREASE CIRCULATION. 

if the advocates of the bill are correct in their conclusions free 
coinage would not have the effect of 8 the circulation 
to any very considerable extent. The report of the majority of 
the committee (page 101) estimates that there would be an in- 
crease of some twenty-two millions annually. The National 


Economist, the official organ of the Farmers’ Alliance, in its is- 
sue of March 5, says (page 386): 

Free will not increase the volume of currency to great extent, 
neither will it bring about a revival of better times to the e t predicted. 


If Mr. BLAND is correct in his conclusion that this bill willonly 
add to th volume of currency about 30 cents per capita annually, 
and that if it becomes a law we should hear no more of the su 
‘Treasury schemes and land-loan demands, nor of the many plans 
of the unlimited issue of purely fiat money,” as he says in his ar- 
ticle in the Forum, where is the great relief to the farmer to 
which they look so earnestly to this Congress? They own no 
silver mines, and if by this legislation we raise the value of sil- 
ver all the profit goes to the silver-miner, and no man can show 
how a dollar of it will get into the pockets of the farmers. The 
real objection to this bill is not that it will inflate the currency 
for an addition of $22,000,000 annually or of double that amount 
if Aa were accomplished under proper conditions, would be a bag- 
atelle. 

PROBABLE CONSEQUENCES. 

And this leads to a consideration of the probable consequences 
that would flow from this act. Here I enter into a domain of 
doubt and uncertainty. Up to this point I have made no asser- 
tion of fact which can not sustained by abundant proof, and 
although some of my conclusions may be disputed, the facts upon 
which those conclusions rest are not disputed, and every person 
of honest mind can ju of them for himself. 

Before enacting any law svay legislator should ask himself 
what good will be secured or what evil will be remedied by it. 

Now, what is the object of this bill? Some say that it is to pro- 
vide for an increase of the circulating medium. Let us grant 
that that is a good object which we wish to accomplish. Its 
authors claim that it will provide about $22,000,000 more money 
annually than does the 8 law, and that it will put an end 
to any demands for other relief of a financial nature. If that is 
all, then I submit that there are many other and better ways of 
increasing the volume of the currency which involve no hazard. 

But, say others, it will rehabilitate silver, remove the stigma 
from it, and make it more valuable. That may be good reason 
why men from Nevada and Colorado should vote for it, but 
what advantage is that to my people? They can get no silver 
without buying it or exchanging something for it, and if it 
comes to that they would rather have it cheap. Ifyou will pro- 
poe e for raising the price of cotton I would like to 

ear you. There are many men who have made their millions 
in producing silver. Alas! there are none who have made such 
fortunes in producing cotton. One of them—and he not among 
the greatest—used to pay $250 apiece for his night-shirts. My 
people sleep in Py ree shirts, moistened by daily toil. 
it is said that we want to return to the ways of our 
fathers. To this I answer that we are already coining under ex- 
isting laws more than twenty-five times as many silver dollars 
every year than were ever coined by them in any year. 

Another question which every conscientious lawmaker should 
ask himself when called upon to vote for a new lawis,what light 
is thrown upon it by the experience of his own country and the 
practice of f nations? Every schoolboy has repeated the 
eloquent words of Patrick Henry: 

The only lamp by which my feet are guided is the light of experience. 

Let us with reverent lips in this crisis which demands more 
than human wisdom for our guidance adopt those not less elo- 
quent words of Newman: 

Lead kindly light. 


The experience of this country during the period when our 
mints were opened to the free co of gold and silver shows 
that a very ht variation in the market value of the two metals 
sufficed to drive first one and then the other out of circulation. 
In those days 1 ounce of gold was worth in the market about 15 
or 16 ounces of silver. For many years there was only a frac- 
tional variation, and when the Government put its stamp upon 
a dollar, whether it was of silver or of gold, it was worth a do 
here and everywhere all over the world. It has been reserved 
for these latter da; ys of bonanza States and Senators—days 
of the National Executive Silver Committee,” for the Govern- 
ment to be asked to say that 1 ounce of gold is the equivalent of 
— ounces of silver when everybody knows that it is worth over 

ounces. . 
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Every time it puts its stamp upon 412} grains of silver, nine- 
tenths fine, and sends it forth as ln it says what is not true. 
Just think of it, over 350,000,000 lies are stored away in the vaults 
of the ee The thing circulates as a dollar because it has 
the stamp of the Government upon it, just as r would circu- 
late upon the credit of the Government; but if this so-called dol- 
lar should fall into the fire and the stamp of the Government 
should be effaced it would be worth about 70 cents. Notso with 
the dollars of our daddies.” No crucible was hot enough to de- 
stroy their value. 

Do we find in the practice of foreign nations anything that 
would lead us to adopt this bill? On the con „everything to 
warn us against it. England ed tae the single gold standard 
as far back as 1816. But we are told that England is a creditor 
nation and that her interest is to make money dear. England 
in 1816 was not the . of to-day. She had just emerged 
from about a quarter of a century of continental war and was 
almost exhausted. Whether her action in adopting the single 
standard was wise or unwise is a question that I will not enter 
upon now, but the pisos suggested is simply an attempt 
to impose upon credulity and to excite prejudice. 

Germany, in 187173, when her destinies were controlled b 
the greatest statesman that she has had, adopted the single RRi 
sender’, selling her silver at considerable sacrifice in order to 

0 80. 
Again we are told to look at France with her marvelous pros- 
pory and her great hoard of silver. Let us do so. And first 
etme say that France, with all her elegance and refinement, has 
a peasantry the most saving, the most simple, and the most sus- 
icious in the world; much given to hoarding, distrustful of 
ks and clinging above all people to metallic money. She has 
probably more metallic money in the hands of her people than 
any other country, and in proportion to the amount of her com- 
merce uses less those facilities of banks by which the use of ac- 
tual money is dispensed with. From the large amount of silver 
held by her people the Governmentof France is more interested 
than any other in Europe in sustaining its value. We will con- 
sider the position ofsilver there and in the countries adjoining 
which constitute the Latin Union. 

That is the name pirn to the Eey f ment formed 
originally in 1865, and renewed in 1878 and between France, 
Italy, Greece, and Switzerland, and to which Belgium is now 
also a party, whereby the denomination, diameter, weight, and 
fineness of gold and siver coin was fixed, and the conditions regu- 
lated under which the same should be received and circulated in 
the countries named. 

As to the gold coin of the standard fixed there is no limit to 
the amount that may be coined and circulated, and so it was 
originally as to 5-franc pieces (a 5-franc piece is equal to$1 of our 
money), and up to 1874 there was what we call free coiaage of sil- 
ver inall these countries. 

From 1874 to 1878 the coinage of 5-franc pieces was limited by a 
series of conventions between the ori states, and from 1878 
to the present time the coinage of 5-franc pieces has entirely 
ceased. This was due to the depreciation in the value of silver, 
whereby its commercial value fell far below its monetary value. 
By special agreement Italy was authorized to coin $20,000,000 of 

rane pieces in 1879. Any of the states now coining 5-franc 
silver pieces is bound to redeem them in gold. As a matter of 
fact none have been coined since 1879. 

This agreement further provided for the coinage and circula- 
tion of silver coin of denomination less than 5-franc. The size, 
weight, and fineness of these subsidiary coins are fixed by the 
agreement and the amount of such coin is limited; the exact fig- 
ures are stated in the agreement. They amount to about 6franes 
a head for the population—that is, about $1.20 per capita. 

Subject to this agreement the gold and silver coin of these 
states circulates freely, and for all practical p silver is 
maintained on a Pps with gold. Silvercoin of otherstates, how- 
ever, although of the same size, weight, and fineness, is not cir- 
culated in France. I presume that it is the same in the other 
countries of the Latin Union; but of that I can not speak from 
personal knowledge. Our silver dollars, for example, would be 
worth somewhere about 70 cents—that is, they would bring just 
what somuchsilver bullion would command in the market. r 
gold coin would command their face value. 

Holland and the Scandinavian states have also practically the 
Single gold standard, and aoga i reparing to re- 
sume specie payments vpon a gold basis. of the countries of 
Europe with which we deal are upon a gold basis. In none of 
them is silver now coined except for small change. For an ex- 
ample of free coinage, such as is proposed by this bill, we must 
Took to Mexico or India or China, which are all upon a silver 
basis. It is not to those countries that the American people are 
prone to look for precedents in matters of legislation. 
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As we find from this review that there is not now anywhere in 
the civilized world any example of such legislation as this ind 
there has never been in the history of this or any other country 
an example of free coinage upon the ratio fixed in this bill when 


the market value of the metal was so wide apart from the coin- 
value, we are left entirely to speculation as to what will be 
8 It is a leap in the dark. The bankers, the merchants, 
the chambers of commerce, the professors of political economy, 
in a word all of the men whose business or whose study relate to 
uestions of finance, with rare exceptions, tell us that in their 
u ent the e of this bill have the effect of driving 
gold out of circulation and will speedily bring the country to the 
silver basis. y 

Ordinarily when we wish opinions upon subjects relating to 
medicine we consult doctors; when we wish to know the law, we 
take the opinion of lawyers; and whether we like them or not 
we are apt to be governed by these opinions, and so it is that it 
seems to me that upon questions of finance it would be safer to 
accept the opinions of financiers; but the ‘‘ National Executive 
Silver Committee,” their Senatorial allies, and the politicians 
say that this is nota 3 upon which we should take the 
ARTEA of financiers; that they are all gold-bugs, that their inter- 
ests lead them to exaggerate and deceive us. Very well, then, 
let us apply our own common sense to the solution. As we are 
going tore e the responsibility of an act which we are warned 

y be of serious consequence let us take heed Mat we do not 
eceive ourselves. 

The avowed object of this bill is to restore silver to the posi- 
tion in which it was before 1873. That is, to sucha position that 
16 ounces of silver shall be equal in value to 1 ounce of gold. 
Now the production of silver in the United States, in the States 
west of the Missouri River, in the 1 1 1872, was of the value of 
$19,924,429; in 1871, $19,286,000; in 1870, 819, 320,000. The product 
for the year 1891 was of the value of $66,614,004; in 1890 it was 
$62,930,831; in 1889 it was $64,808,637. (quote from the circular 
of Wells, Fargo & Co. dated December 31, 1891.) 3 

Do not these figures satisfy any reasonable man that there is 
some good reason for the decline in the price of silver? Noris 
the United States the only producer of silver. I quote from the 
same circular that the Sg of Mexico last year was $43,000,- 
000. The figures for 1873 are not given, but those for 1877 are 


In the same circular is given the product of gold in the United 
States from the year 1873, when it was $33,750,000. In 1891 it was 
$31,685,118. During the interve years the product was some- 
times below and sometimes above these fi , but in the main 
there is a marked steadiness in the production. Do not these 
figures furnish some reason way ig is preferred to silver as a 
standard of value from the fact that there is not so much fluctua- 
tion? 

The main object of astandard is that it should be a standard, 
that is, something steady. When silver was coined at the ratio 
of 16 ounces of silver to 1 ounce of gold, it was worth in the mar- 
kets of the world about 129 cents an ounce. That was about its 
value in 1870. Now, in consequence mainly of the increased pro- 
duction (in the United States, the figures above given show 
that we produce more than three times as much; in Mexico nearly 
twice as much) silver sells for about 90 cents an ounce. 

We learn from experts that there is in all the world about $3,- 
900,000,000 worth of silvyer—nearly-four billions. Now, if we un- 
dertake to make silver worth 129 cents an ounce in country 
does it not stand to reason that the people who hold it will want 
to send some of it here to get the advanced price? Unless all 
those motives which ordinarily govern human actions are tem- 
porarily in a state of suspense that result is certain. Does it 
not shock your common sense to say that it would not come from 
some quarter of the 1 if not from every quarter? Would 
not all the silver of Mexico come? It would be the best market 
in the world for it. Would not the Bank of France send a part 
of its hoard? Would not Germany send all that remains on 
hand of the old thalers stored away in the Reiches Bank, the 
oo amount of which nobody but the government officials 

ow. 

Or if none of it actually is started on the way, is it not a fact 

that many, nay, nearly all of the best informed financiers of this 
country, believe that it will come? What, then, would be the 
probable result? There has been a rumor circulating around 
this country for quite a hundred years that the Yankees are a 
retty smart people. If they believed that gold was going to be 
re out of circulation, and all their financial authorities pre- 
dict it and all of their organs of public opinion reiterate it, would 
they not horde their gold and take the chances of getting a pre- 
mium for it? Would they not take greenbacks to the public 
and draw gold for them? There are about $322,000,000 
of these notes and about $178,000,000 of gold certificates. The 
stock of gold in the Treasury is a little over $198,000,000. 


How long would it hold out if there was a run upon it? Ido 
not say that there would be. Nobody can tell, but no whose 
opinion is entitled to weight could say that there would not be 
such a demand for gold that the stock in the Treasury would soon 
beexhausted. A few men, the most cautious, would say to them- 
selves, it will do no harm anyhow to draw out a little gold; we 
can put it back if the storm blowsover. Some speculators would 
see a chance of a little profit if gold should go to . and 
80 it would e spread, the circulating medium would be 
reduced by the amount of gold withdrawn, confidence would be 
5 , and we would have a panic and would come out of it 
on a silver basis. k 

Many of the best-informed men in this country believe that 
under the operation of the Pere law we are bound to that goal, 
and some of the members of this House have said to me that they 


feelsosure of that that they are going to vote for this bill and end the Š 


uncertainty. That is like a man who is weary of suffering with 
a slow disease which may terminate fatally; therefore, commits 
suicide; but that is not the course which should commend itself 
to right-thinking, God-fearingmen. They cling to life, trusting 
that nature or the wise physician may avert the threatened 
doom. The criminal condemned to die upon a day certain finds 
the suspense agonizing, but he does not usually take steps to 
hasten his end, for he hopes that at the last moment a reprieve 
ary come. . 

it be true, as claimed by the advocates of this bill, that it 
will enlarge the currency only to the extent of $22,000,000 an- 
nually, and if it be probable or only ible that its effect will be 
to drive gold out of circulation, and thus contract circulation, 
temporarily at least, to the extent of six hundred or seven hun- 
dred millions of dollars, why should those who favor an increase 
of currency take so great a risk for so slight a gain? 

They make answer that it will promote the cause of bimetal- 
lism; that if the United States will only take the lead the other 
nations will soon follow,and the world will have a broader me- 
tallie base upon which to rest the fabric of its current money. 

The majority of the ple of this country are probably in 
favor of bimetallism, and its cause is supported by a large body 


of intelligent opinion in Europe. The literature on that subject 
would fill volumes, and all of the s hes in favor of free coin- 
age that have been delivered for the last fifteen years that have 


any scientific value have been drawn from this literature, but it 
seems to me that the bill now under discussion has as little rol- 
evancy to bimetallism as it has to the binominal theorem, and its 
passage will contribute as little to that result as it will to the 
squaring of the circle. On the contrary,it appears to me to be 
certain that it will postpone it indefinitely. Bimetallism can 
only be secured by an ent among the great commercial 
nations that gold and silver coined upon a certain ratio shall be 
accepted in all international transactions in payment of trade 
balances. 

Whether that result can ever be brought about I can not tell. 
I have grave doubts about it, for, as I have already stated, the 
history of money exhibits the processes of evolution; the prog- 
ress from cumbrous to simple form. In the days of our fathers and 
down to our own earlier days most of the transactions of business 
requiring the transfer of money from one man to another or 
from one State to another was accomplished with actual cash. 
Now nearly all of such transactions and quite all of the larger 
ones are made through checks and bills of exchange. And as 
with individuals, so itis with nations. 

To conduct this business there has grown up great banking 
houses like the Rothschilds, Drexel, Morgan & Co., Brown 
Brothers, Von Hoffman, and others, who have large capital, in- 
ternational in its character—capital that may be said to belong to 
no country. A great deal of this capital is invested in securities 
which are known all over the world, and . of the busi- 
ness between the nations is done through bills wn by and on 
these great bankers. These securitiesin the shape of bonds and 
stock are transferred from one country to another, and thus the 
need of actual money is obviated in ordi transactions. 

Whether in the present condition of the world’s business there 
is such a demand for additional metallic money that the great 
nations will be brought to an agreement to accept that which 
they discarded many years ago is a question which I am not com- 
petent to decide; but it requires no wisdom to know that the 
great nations of Europe prefer gold to silver, and if we will take 
their silver ata price tly above its market value and they 
get our gold, what will be their motive in entering into an agree- 
ment with us to increase the value of silver? 

There has been a free-coinage of silver in India for many years 
and silver has poured into that country. The great masses of 
these people are goor and ignorant. They like silver. Itis the 
only money they haye ever seen, and they have thus absorbed 
vast quantities of it; but free coinage there has not promoted 
the cause of bimetallism. 
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THE STANDARD OF VALUE. 


What would be the effect upon the cotton-planters of the South 


The question of bimetallism is a question of monetary science. | if this country should adopt the silverstandard. That is the 


The question now before the House is nota question of monetary 
science at all. It is simply a question of the preservation of the 
integrity of our standard of value. 

By the operation of laws as inexorable as the law of gravitation 
the 3 of this bill will put this country upon a silver basis, 
and that is the real hope, though it may not be the avowed mo- 
tive, of many of those who support it. 

There is no good reason that I know why the number of feet 
ina stick should be 3 instead of 2. It is purely conven- 
tional, and there would be no immorality in changing the meas- 
ure; and so if this country should desire to change its stand- 
ard of value so that 75 cents shall constitute a dollar instead of 
100 cents, there is no immorality in that provided that in both 
cases all agreements made when one standard was the law shall 
be enforced according to that standard, for it would be man- 
ifestly dishonest in me if having agreed for a sufficient consider- 
ation already received to deliver my neighbor 100 yards of cloth 
at a time when 3 feet made a yard, should attempt to discharge 
myself of this obligation by g him 100 yards of cloth meas- 
ured by a yardstick containing only 2 feet. 

Leaving this consideration aside, the Government can fix any 
standard it chooses. If the question was agitated among us 
whether we would abandon the yardstick of 3 feet, which 
we held in common with all the more civilized nations of Eu- 
ropo and adopt the 2-foot yardstick which was used in Mexco 
and India and other countries to the East that are generally 
sup to be somewhat behind us in civilization, Ido not say 
that there would not be some honest, learned advocates of such 
a change, for we have a good many cranks in this country, and 
there are some people who are believers in Buddha, but it is to be 
doubted whether it would make much headway upon its merits. 

If, however, there was a ‘‘Comstock Consolidated Yardstick 
Association” with a great deal of money at its back, and the 
chance of makin ons, if successful, which would establish 
itsheadquarters here, with its agents in every State in the Union, 
publishing and distributing thousands upon thousands of pam- 
phlets to persuade the people that they would get more cloth if 
the yardstick contained only 2 feet; alleging that the yard- 
stick of their fathers only contained 3 feet and that the change 
was brought about surreptitiously and fraudulently, mainly by 
the manipulations of one J. S., a Jesuit in disguise, the agent 
of a mysterious guild supposed to be English, who can doubt that 
a in favor of a 2-foot yardstick would be formed? 

f there were able and persistent men in House and Senate 
constantly engaged in advocating this one cause, clouding it in 
words, making bold statements impossible to verify but difficult 
to disprove, with volumes of misleading statistics at their com- 
mand, men would grow weary of struggling against it and would 
say, well, if the people want a 2-foot 1 — — ck let them have 
it. We do not believe that it is going to do the people the good 
they expect; but, after all, what is the harm of t it? Ab- 
solutely none so far asthe yardstick is concerned; if you can kee 
it at 2 feet, business will soon adapt itself to the change. An 
so as to the 75-centdollar, with the limitations before mentioned, 
which will preventits applicability to those contracts which were 
made upon another bania: 

So far as its internal commerce is concerned, the country can 

et atone upon a silver basis after it recovers from the shock of the 
evitable panic which will follow from the age of such a bill. 
The dislocation of values and the incalcuable misery of such a 
financ{al convulsion, it will adapt itself to the change. Men will 
continue to sow and to reap, and the harvest will come in due 
season, and their prosperity will depend more upon that than 


upon the stan of value. One of the chief objections to the 
silver standard is that it is fluctuating. It is impossible to tell 
whether the 3717 ins which enter into the 75-cent dollar will 


be worth more or less in twelve months from this date. Remem- 
ber that although we can decree that so many grains of silver 
shall constitute a dollar, we can notsay how much that silver is 
worth; the markets of the world fix its value, and great and rich 
as this country is, it can not control the markets of the world 
any more than it can control the movement of the tide. 

h member of this House represents a certain 5 
each of which has industries and interests peculiar to itself. It 
may be to the interest of some of you that this country should 
adopt the silver standard. I must consider it mainly with re- 
spect to its effect upon the industries of my own people. It is 
true that they have been led to believe that free coinage of sil- 
ver is a thing to be desired, but free coinage is a e ee 
term. There is a free coinage which would be entirely harm- 
less and which I would vote for quite willingly, but that is a very 
different thing from this bill, which may produce incalculable 
mischief, and which certainly will give us the standard of India 
in place of the standard of Europe. 


question. The cotton crop of 189091 was 8,655,518 bales, of 
which 5,790,634 bales were exported to Europe. The greater 
part went to England, which, for the time being, is the centre of 
cotton manufacture, and the remainder went to the continental 
pe Its market price here is fixed by the market price in 
iverpool, where prices are regulated by the gold standard. 

It is paid for here by money advanced by banks on bills of ex- 
change drawn mainly upon England and in pounds sterling, for 
there being no international legal tender, the commerce of the 
country has adjusted itself to a standard of value correspondin 
to the English gold coin called a sovereign, to wit, the poun 
sterling, which is nothing more nor less than the definition of & 
certain quantity of pure gold of a certain fineness. The great com- 
merce of the world is conducted upon the basis of this pound ster- 

and has adopted gold as the safest, steadiest, most permanent, 
and best standard. No act of ours can change this international 
standard, for no act of ours created it. 

Under our present method of doing business eve 
each morning in his newspaper the price of cotton in Liverpool. 
The simplest man can tell what the price is in pence, and as we 
have the same standard of value there is no difficulty in knowing 
how much we ought to get for our cotton by simply translating 
pennies into cents. If, however, the standard is changed a new 
element of difficulty comes in and we must calculate the differ- 
ence between silver and gold, but the experience of the commer- 
cial world has proved that silver is a fluctuating, variable, and 
uncertain standard. All the fluctuations and uncertainties in 
the value of silver must necessarily work to the disadvantage of 
the seller, who is usually not versed in such things, and the mid- 
dleman reaps all the profits from these fluctuations. 

We can not, without poisoning the sources of our country’s pros- 
perity, depart from that standard of value by which our money 

asan unvarying equivalency with the money of the world. And 
departure from that standard isolates us and works to our disad- 
vantage. The foreign commerce of the sea depends to a de- 
gree upon our great staple. It commands gold wherever it is 
sold, and why should not our people get gold for it? What our 
people desire is alarger volume of currency; but they want that 
money to be good money—money that can be kept in healthy 
equivalency with the money of the world. The cotton they ex- 
pe this year, even with the present low prices, will bring over 

00,000,000 in gold. This is worth more to the country than all 
that the silver-miners can produce in six years. Itcommands 
money that is of universal value. 

Why, then, should we sell it for money that is of local value ? 
We live in a wider world than ever before. The cable, the rail- 
way, the swift steamship, has brought us nearer to Europe than 
ever before. Our relatfons with it are more varied, intimate, 
intricate, and expanded than ever before. It is at such a time 
when, after the experience of years, the most enlightened nations, 
after the trial and rejection of every other, have adopted a stand- 
ard which has practically unive acceptance that we are asked 
to segregate ourselves from them. It is a monstrous anachro- 


Aristotle considered the consent of mankind to be the first 
and firmest basis of truth. Upon what topic of political economy 
are the leading nations so generally agreed as this—an agree- 
ment reached not swiftly, or arbitrarily, but with deliberation, 
and in some cases through cuniary sacrifices. 

I have said that our peop e have one staple crop—that is cot- 
ton. That is all they have to sell. The price of it is regulated 
by the price abroad—that is, by gold. Suppose that ey do re- 
ceive in silver a higher price than they would get in gold; is it 
as 8 that everything they buy would also be increased in 

ce 
$ I have considered this question in every possible t, and I 
am free to say that if I could see that my people could get an 
relief or advantage from this bill my voice would not be rai 
against it, for we are hardly treated by this Government. 

The greater part of our cotton is shipped to Europe. Now, 
this cotton can be paid for in one or two ways, either in gold or 
in goods. We would rather have goods. Europe would rather 
pay us in goods thanin gold. If she could send us her goods, 
she would take more of our cotton, and as long as there are so 
many ragged ple over there there would be no cry of over- 
production if she could take all of our cotton. 

Being unable to pay for the products of our labor with the 
products of her labor, she can only take what she absolutely 
needs, hence there is no demand for allof our cotton, and the 

rice necessarily goes down. The beneficiaries of the present 
ariff have the shameless effrontery to boast that the importa- 
tions of dutiable goods have fallen off over $50,000,000 since 
the McKinley bill went into operation. In any normal condi- 
tion of trade they should have increased by $50,000,000, and just 


man can see 
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in e to the extent to which we deprive the different 
countries of Europe of a market for their goods are we of the 
South deprived of a market for our cotton. 

Now, ha succeeded in isolating us from our natural cus- 
tomers by e laws, another t combination of capitalists 
roposes to isolate us still further by a change in our curren 
aws. It is not strange that the attempt should be made, for it 
seems to be written in the book of the Fates that we are to be 
the prey of every interest and influence that is strong enough 
to organize for our despoilment and wily enough to disguise plun- 

der under the cloak of 3 } 

What is strange is that the Democratic party, the party that 
has always been the party of the people, should be beguiled into 
our undoing. 

Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer's cloud, 
Without our special wonder? 

The people of the South have had experience with currency 
fluctuating in value from day to day. They have seen hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars of Confederate money for which 
they had sold lands and other property, shrivel up like dry leaves 
in their hands, and although no such result is anticipated here, 
yet, it is inevitable that if we abandon the standard upon which 
all the civilized nations are agreed, we venture upon a sea of un- 
certainty. While every class would suffer from any mischievous 
8 on in money matters, the poor and the ignorant would 

er most of all. The rich and the shrewd always take precau- 
tions against monetary disturbances, while sudden changes of 
prices bring harvests to the whole race of speculators, to the 
rich and CERI. 

If by my voice and vote npon this bill I have failed to satisfy 
the wishes of any porn of my constituents, and if my course 
herein puts an end to my public service, as many of my friends 
warn me that it will, I wish those of my people who have hon- 
ored me with their confidence to know that my conclusions have 
been reached after most careful consideration, moved by the 
most sympathetic regard for their interests and wishes. ere 
has been the strongest and most subtle temptation to earn their 
approval . conformity with what is represented 
to be their ; but my convictions as to the injurious effect of 
this bill have been so strong that such mendacious compliances 
have been impossible to me, and dear as their approval would be 
to me, I hold my conscience higher than their praise. 

My strongest sympathies are with the plain poopie of my State 
and I will willingly give to their service whatever I have of 
3 Orpen onos, If it is their will that such service shall 
end, there will be no word of complaintor censure from me, but 
so long as that service continues Í must retain my own respect 
without undue subservience; and, prefering f yey station, will 
endeavor to live my life clear of injustice, and, to adapt the words 
of an ancient philosopher— 
depart when my time comes, in mild and gracious mood, with fair hope. 


Mr. TRACEY. I now yield ten minutes tothe gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. HALL]. 

Mr. : Mr. S er, the present market value of the 3714 
grains of silver contained in the coined dollar is less than 70 cents. 

Under the provisions of this pending bill, if I borrow $70 upon 
my promissory note, I can invest it in silver bullion, take the 
bullion to the mint, exchange it there for $100 in legal-tender 
money; with that money pay my $70 note in full, and pocket $30 
as profit by the transaction. 

It is such a financial measure as this which the majority of the 
Committee on Coinage propose to place upon the statute books 
of the nation. 

The only difficulty in the transaction I have described is that 
no owner of bullion will sell his bullion to me for $70 when he 
can himself sell it to the mints for $100. Consequently I am 
barred out of the business, and itis to the bullion-owners only 
that the special privileges of the bill are extended. 

To them the bill gives the right and the opportunity of selling 
their bullion to the American people for more than it is actually 
worth—for 42 per cent more than they could sell it to anyone 
else anywhere else on this round globe. 

This is just what protection does. A protective tariff, when it 
in fact protects, does so by giving to itsfavored beneficiaries the 
right and the opportunity of selling their products to their own 
countrymen for more than they are worth—for more than they 
could be bought or sold for if unprotected. 

This bill, as an annex, as an additional schedule to McKinley's 
law, would be germane to the subject and strictly in line with the 
principles, methods, and purposes of our system of protection. 

Why should you give a bounty to the sugar-grower and not 
also tothe silver-producer; why grant a subsidy to him whodrives 
an alder spike into a maple tree and refuse it to him who drives 
a shaft into the solid earth? [Laughter.] r 
lead, copper, and tin, and not do likewise by silver? 


I confess, Mr. S er, if I was a protectionist, if I had aided 
in the pi e of McKinley’s law, I would vote for this bill as 
Heiney ys additional measure for the encouragement of an Ameri- 
can auray aaa the establishment of a home market. [Laugh- 
ter and a use.] 

This bill, sir, should have emanated from the Republican side 
of this House. It belongs there. It is in harmony with the prin- 
ciples, practices, and 3 of the advocates of ial privi- 
leges. It is a plant of such peculiar fiber that only the enriched 
soil of Republicanism could be expected to mature it in all its 
luxuriance. [Applause and laughter] 

The 1 of the committee tell us in their report that 
“ this is a bill for the free coinage of silver upon the same terms 
as gold isnow coined.” Itisevident, sir, that this perplexed ma- 
jority, like the hen that hatches a goose’s egg, is not aware of the 
character of the bird it has brought into existence. With due 
respect for the able and distinguished gentlemen composing the 
* of that committee, I assert that the bill is no such thing. 

hy, look at it, and analyze its provisions! It, for example, 
allows the owner of $100 worth of gold bullion to exchange it at 
the mints of the United States for $100 in legal-tender money, 
While it allows the owner of $100 worth of silver bullion to so ex- 
change his bullion for $142 of legal-tender money. There is no 
5 ity in this. The two metals are not upon the same terms. 
is is subsidy pure and simple—a subsidy wrenched from the 
people's treasury and turned over as a gratuity to the owners of 
silver bullion, 

Now, let us go one step further into the bowels of this bill; it 
allows bullion to be exchanged at the mint either for coin of the 
same metal or for coin notes (legal-tender paper money), which 
is redeemable in gold or silver coin at the option of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury. The inevitable effect of this is that it 
compels the gold man to take gold coin and not the notes, for if 
he takes a coin note he carries with him an obligation which, at 
the option of the Government, may be redeemed in 70-cent silver 
dollars; but you do better by the silver man, he has the right to 
exchange his bullion either for silver coin or for these coin notes 
which can not be redeemed in anything worse than silver, an 
may be redeemed in something a great deal better. < 

he result must be that the goldite will carry away gold coin, 
and the silverite will leave his silver. No gold will go into the 
T and no silver will come out of it. 

I submit that this is not putting the two metals upon equal 
terms. From first to last in every provision in the bill there is 
discrimination against gold, and in favor of silver for the profit 
of the silver mine owners. 

Oh, you wise Bourbons of the Southland, pursuing the phan- 
tom of cheap money,” do you not see that this bill of yours is 
honeycombed and saturated with McKinleyism; that it contains 
every essence of special privilege and private profit; and thatif 
you squeeze it, as you would a sponge, the golden drips of sub- 
sidy will ooze and trickle from it into the open mouths of the sil- 
ver kings of the wild and woolly West? [Laughter and applause.] 

And how great is the subsidy it gives? Study the story of the 
statistics. If the product of our silver mines in 1892 is the same 
as in 1891 we shall have 54,000,000 ounces of silver bullion. This 
bullion, coined under the provisions of the bill, will give to its 
owners 74,989,898 silver dollars, or their equivalent coin notes, 
each a legal tender. Nowhere in the world, except at the mints 
of the United States, could they sell this bullion at its present 
market price for more than 852, 200,000. By coining it under this 
bill they reap a harvest, they ket a subsidy, they get for it 
$22,789,898 more than it is worth—a subsidy of nearly $23,000,000 
in one year. 

Why, McKinley, in the hour of his greatest audacity, had 
neither the hardihood nor the conscience to protect“ his favor- 
ites as bounteously as you would subsidize yours! 5 

How do you dodge the logie of these figures? y, just as 
the protectionists do when we drive them into a corner, by 
‘summoning spirits from the vasty vey and drowning the 
voice of argument in the awful tones of bewildering prophecy 
and unanswerable prediction. [Laughter.] 

You, too, are conjuring with the mysteries of the future. You 
tell us that as the ultimate result of this measure the two metals 
will come to a parity; that silver will rise or gold fall in value 
until at last they meet in a loving embrace on the eternal and 
immutable ratio of 16 to 1; when the distinguished gentleman 
from Missouri, as the high priest of financial legerdemain, can 
exclaim with uplifted hands, Those which I have joined together 
let no man put asunder.” {Applause and laughter.] 

“Tis a consummation devoutly to be wished.” But when will 
it come? When? Oh, some time. Some time in the dim and 
distant hereafter. But how about the meantime? How about 
the subsidy during that meantime, from now on, day after day, 
month after month, until the some time comes? 

You base your prophecy upon the assumption that when the 
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Almighty molded this earth for the use of man he put into it 
for every lounce of gold it contained just 16 ounces of silver, 
neither more nor less. It yet remains for the geologists to dem- 
onstrate the accuracy of your assumption. 

Perhaps you are false prophets. It may be that this bill of 
ours result in PEEN gold out of . sending 
t to a premium, in making ita mere commodity in the markets, 

and pas the business of the poopie upon a silver basis, with 
all the disturbance and possible r which that implies. 

In that case he whose note or mortgage is payable in gold must 
buy gold at a premium to payit. The great corporations whose 
railways gri m the wheat fields of the West must also buy 
gold to Rey the interest and principal of their bonded indebted- 
ness. increased nse will necessitate increased revenues 
and increased rates for the transportation of the crops to the sea- 
board; so that finally, as in all other schemes of subsidy, it is the 
farmer, after all, who pays the premium and foots the bill. 

This pending measure, I admit, is very like the silver bill 
passed by the billion Congress. The two are identical in prin- 
ciple, methods, purpose, and effect; they differ only in degree. 

at bill gave its subsidy to the silver l—to the speculators 
who first cornered the silver market—then passed the bill, and 
finally unloaded their accumulated stock of silver upon the Goy- 
ernment at a large profit. This bill gives its continuing sub- 
rir? to the silver-producers as well as to the speculators. The 

erence between them is the distinction between grand and 
petit larceny. 

The bills are alike, too, in their 5 results. The imme- 
diate effect of the legislation of the last Congress was to cause 
the export abroad of such large quantities of gold as to startle 
and alarm the prudent business men of the nation. Gold as cur- 
rency became scarcer, the banks began to lock it upas a reserve, 
and people begun to hoard it against the possible contingency of 
a finan convulsion. We stood trembling upon the brink of 
hard times and a depreciated currency. 

The crops came and saved us. With fruitfulness here and scar- 
city and famine over the seas, with an unusual supply and an 
extraordinary demand we called back from Europe much of the 
gold we had shipped there. 

Now, however, the wants of Europe have been nearly supplied 


and gold is again its outward flight. Any enterprising 
Wall street gambler with $50,000 or $60,000 to use as margins 
can at his send gold to a premium and keep it there. There 


~ not enough free gold in the vaults of the y to defeat 


m. : 
When gold goes to a premium it ceases to be money and be- 


comes a commodity. en it disappears from circulation and 
the currency of the country is instantaneously contracted to that 
extent. : 


To this are we rapidly tending by reason and under the opera- 
tion of the bullion aie Sig bill passed by the billion-dollar Con- 
gress. I can understand why the Republican members of 
this Congress are secretly and . forwarding the passage 
of this measure through a Democratic House. The only way they 
can hope to re the msibility for the evident results of 
th l on of the last Congress is by allowing to be su- 
perseded the laws they have not the courage to repeal. 

So far as this tendency to a silver basis is concerned, this bill 
is no worse than that passed in 1890. Both are pregnant with 
the germs of financial eee and disaster. The difference be- 
tween them is the difference between the regular train and the 
limited express. Both are upon the same track and bound to the 
same destination. The one gets there sooner,“ but they both 
get there just the same. 

It is the subsidy feature of the bill which is most objectionable. 
This objection, so far as I am aware, not been met by any, 
and has been wisely avoided by all of the gentlemen whom we 
have heard in advocacy of the bill, 

Certainly, if this measure becomes a law one of three things 
must result from it. Either the ratio of value between gold and 
silver will remain substantially as it is, or the two metals will 
gradually approach a parity, or they will separate farther apart 
until one ceases to be currency. chever of these results en- 
sues, it is indisputable that until the metals are equal to each 
other in value, or until gold is entirely driven out of circulation 
and silver becomes the single standard, the owners of silver bul- 
lion will, under the operations of the bill, receive from the Goy- 
ernment enormous gratuities for their product. 

Gentlemen declaim much about the ‘crime of 73,“ by which 
the silver dollar was demonetized. Letit be admitted that the 
act was as serious and criminal as it is charged to be. It has 
nothing to do with the question now before us. It is not that 
which has been done, but that which should be done which now 
concerns us. When the silver dollar containing 371t grains of 
E silver was stricken from the coinage of the United States 

1873, the ratio of value between gold and silver bullion was as 


1 to 16; 1 ounce of gold was worth 16 ounces of silver in the mar- 
kets of the world. To-day this ratio is as of 1 to 23. The two 
metals are now farther apart in their relative value than ever 
before in the history of our coinage. 

We must meet the question of bimetallism as it confronts us 
to-day. There is no g sacred about the old ratio of 1 to 16 
which should make it an immutable and everlasting standard. 
We must adjust the ratio of our coinage to the existing ratio of 
values—treat the metals as we find them to-day and not as they 
stood twenty or fifty years ago. 

The way to remonetize silver is to coin a silver dollar contain- 
ing 100 cents’ worth of silver. Such a dollar will stand the test 
of the melting-pot and the markets. It will pass current and be 
interchangeable with gold wherever civilized man trades with 
his fellow. 

The gold dollar mingles with the currency of the world, not 
because our laws make it a legal tender or because it bears the 
Government’s stamp, but because it has the purchasing power of 
a dollar, because it is a dollar. 

Give to the silver dollar the same intrinsic value, and arm in 
arm with its yellow brother it will go over the seas and into the 
marts of trade and commerce as a recognized part of the world’s 
money. 

Such a coinage will in a short time test the theories upon both 
sides of thisquestion. It will demonstrate to a certainty whether 
the free coinage of silver will bring it to a parity with gold, or 
whether silver will continue to decline in value. Such a coin- 
age neither subsidizes nor injures man. It will not disturb 
the business of the country; it will not contract the currency by 
driving gold out; it will not give us a depreciated currency. 

It is true that the ratio between the metals may change, not 
only soon, but continually, but the ratio of coinage may also, at 
each successive session of Co „be changed if necessary un- 
til it is conclusively demonstrated to the satisfaction of all men 
either that the metals have at last reached an unchangeable ra- 
tio of comparative value, or that no such ratio can be attained. 

The bill which I have introduced into this House provides for 
the coinage of such a dollar. If an ign is given me to 
offer it as a substitute to the pending I shall do so. 

The majority of the people of this country, regardless of party 
affiliations, are bimetallists. They are, as I am, in favor of the 
free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver upon equal terms. 
They want both metals to use and to be used as the money of the 
people. They do not want one coin to drive the other out, but 
want both to be equal and interchangeable. This is what the 
people mean and understand by free coinage. 

The people are bimetallists. They reco, e the desirability, 
possibly the necessity, for an increase in the circulating money 
of the nation; but they want that increase to be of honest money; 
mn above all they do not want a bankrupt’s dollar, nor a rogue’s 

ollar. 

It is honest bimetallism they want and you refuse it to them. 
They ask for bread, and you give them a stone. They demand 
genuine free coinage, and you offer to their lips this unwhole- 
some concoction of subsidy and plunder. 

In conclusion, Mr. Speaker, I wish to say to the gentlemen who 
are pushing this measure to its passage, that if they will elimi- 
nate from the bill the subsidy it gives, if they will extract from 
it the ponder with which it is reeking, I will vote for it as it is, 
not as being the measure I most desire, but because it would be 
no worse, and possibly a little better, than the existing law. 

In its present form, however, it is exposed to every objection 
which can be urged against a protective tariff, and every other 
system of enriching a few men at the expense of the many, and 
for that reason, mainly, I shall vote against the bill. 

Mr. TRACEY. I yield to the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Lyncu]. 

Mr. LYNCH. I yield for a moment to the gentleman from 
Illinois [Mr. Scorr] that he may offer an amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. I desire to offer an amendment, the object of 
which is to prevent the surplus silver of the world from being 
coined at our mints. I ask to have the amendment read. 

The SPEAKER. It is the impression of the Chair that as 
many amendments as are authorized by the rules are now pend- 
ing. [Applause.] The Chair finds thereis an amendmentoffered 
by the majority of the committee; there is also an amendment 
offered to that by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TAYLOR]; 
and there is asubstitute offered by the minority of the committee. 

Mr. SCOTT. IJ ask that my amendment may be read for in- 
formation. ` 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the amendment for in- 
formation. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend section 1 by 8 after the word “bullion,” in the 9th line, the 
words the product of any e inthe United Staten 
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The SPEAKER. This amendment is read for information 


only. 

Mr. LYNCH. Mr. Speaker, some one has well said that An 
honest man is the noblest work of God,” and I will add that an 
honest dollar is the noblest exemplification of the virtue and pros- 
perity of any nation. N 

This bill this peculiar feature: its aim is to make some- 
thing out of nothing. Its p is to have the Government loan 
its credit by means of the Government stamp. The proposition 
is that the soe o the Government be p upon 70 cents 
worth of silver, which shall then be issued and proclaimed to the 
world to be worth 100 cents. 

The Government is now buying silver enough to make a dollar 
for about 70 cents, and is coining nearly every ounce of the 
American product. This bill proposes to increase the price of 
bullion to 100 cents, the increase to go to the owners of the bul- 
lion. I am in favor of the coinage of silver, but every dollar 
coined should be worth 100 cents in actual value, with all profit 
in the purchase to the Government, not to the owners of silver 
mines. 

We are not op the coinage of silver, but, rather, the at- 
tempt to make a dollar out of 70 cents, and the owners of silver 
mines to make the 30 per cent. We are all in favor of a silver 
dollar that is worth a dollar in the markets of the world, and we 
want to put a dollar’s worth of silver in every silver dollar. With 
that proviso there will be no opposition to silver coinage. 

This is an attempt to use the credit of the Government for the 
benefit of the owners of silver bullion, by adding to the intrinsic 
value of this bullion the splendid profit of 30 per cent. 

Butit will be said that whatever this bullion lacks in intrinsic 
value is furnished by the credit which the stamp of the Govern- 
ment gives it. Gentlemen who say this ignore what seems to 
me to be the basis of money, that is, actual or intrinsic value. 

If the Government can, by placing its stamp on 70 cents’ worth 
of silver bullion, give it a secon mains of . oan: it 
not place its stamp upon an quantity of nicke say that 
it is worth 100 cents, notwithstanding ts intrinsic value may 
notexceed 5? The principle is the same. Commodity can not 
change it. If you can make money by simply giving it a legisla- 
tive value, when it has no intrinsic or actual value, there should 
be no scarcity of it. If it is desirable or necessary to have more 
money and Government can make it by simply putting its 
stamp upon a given quantity of metal, without regard to value, 
then let the Government give the peopleall the money they want. 
Tf there is virtue in little, there is more virtue in much. 

Experience has taught us that silver is not popular as a circu- 
lating medium. The people of this coun o not desire it be- 

ond a certain extent. Notwithstanding the best efforts of the 
3 Department to keep silver in circulation and the abso- 


Iute confidence of the people in the coin itself, the Government 
has been able to keep in circulation only about $1 per capita. 
There is at present in the world nearly $4,000,000,000 of silver, 


worth on an average about 95 cents an ounce, 

It is proposed by the terms of this bill to enhance the value of 
silver in America from 95 cents to $1.29 an ounce. If the bill 
stopped there—if it did not open our mints to the mines of the 
world—we might be able to maintain that increased unnatural or 
fiat value. But do you suppose for a moment that if silver is 
worth 95 cents abroad and 31.29 at the mints of the United States, 
the foreign bullion will not come in? It certainly will, and what 
is worse, for every dollar of foreign silver bullion brought here 
an American gold dollar will be taken back. That traffic will 
soon bring this country to a silver basis, and enable our princi- 
pal foreign competitors the better to maintain their gold stand- 
ard 


Under the beneficent provisions of this bill, as explained 

esterday by the gentleman from Missouri, he desires that every 

t of on that reaches the American mint in sufficient quan- 
tity to coin a silver dollar shall be exchanged for 100 cents 
worth of current coin of this country. 

His chief complaint, or as the tleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND] put it, the meat of the bill, is that silver bullion is a non- 
interest Bearing or nonproductive property until put in actual 
use by the Government by coinage. He insis that there 
should be no distinction between gold and silver bullion, that 
there is now this distinction: Gold bullion delivered at the mint 
is paid for by the Government at its full monetary value. The 
owner of it is thereby able to convert the bullion into interest- 
bearing property, whereas the owner of silver bullion can not 
thus r y convert his bullion into a productive or interest- 
bearing property. This is not true. Silver bullion may be con- 
verted into productive or interest-bearing property atits market 
value, and the only distinction between the two metals, in their 
bullion form, is the actual or intrinsic value of each. 

Following his argument to the end would result in this: That 
the Government should pay the monetary value of silver bullion 


when delivered at the mint, to wit, $1.29 per ounce, and lose the 
value of the use of the money thus invested in silver bullion for 
months, parnana Ior years, until such time as the Government 
can coin the bullion into money. In effect, itis paying a royalty 
on the difference between silver bullion value and silver money 
value, which to-day, according to the market value of each, is 40+ 
cents. 

If this were a noncommercial nation, isolated from the rest of 
the world, where all our commercial transactions were within the 
country itself, and we had no commerce with other nations, it 
would be possible to declare to the people that a certain quan- 
tity of silver bullion, regardless of its actual value, shall be worth 
a dollar, and maintain such a declaration through the unbounded 
confidence of she people in the stability of the country. Butthat 
is not a fact. is a great commercial nation, dealing with 
all the civilized nations of the world, and it ought to have for its 
money amedium that would command the same respect through- 
out the world that it does at home. 

By the opening of our mints there is a margin or premium 
offered for all of the bullion of the world to come to the mints of 
America and have its value increased from 95 cents, or rather as 
it is to-day 884 cents per ounce, to$1.29 an ounce. But until this 
Government makes its silver dollar equal to any other dollar in 
the world it will not be a success. Until the merchant in this 
country can accept a silver dollar over his counter in exchange 
for his goods, and with that silver dollar replenish his stock in 
any of the markets of the world, it is not and can not be an honest 
dollar. That merchant who accepts a silver dollar for his goods 
and goes abroad to replenish his stock must sell that silver dollar 
at its market value, pay for his goods in the money of the world, 
and charge the discount to his customers. 

But, Mr. Speaker, very much has been said about the value of 
free coinage to this country while it did exist. It first obtained 
in 1793, when silver was worth $1.38 an ounce, a price which it 
has never reached since; and during all of the period of free coin- 
age, from 1793 down to 1873, silver bullion declined in value grad- 
ually but steadily until 1873, when it was worth $1.17 per ounce, 
and in 1890, when the bullion act was passed, it was worth $1.08 
cents per ounce. From that time up to the present it has steadily 
decreased in value until now it is worth less than ever before. 

It was contended that the bullion act would give it increased 
value and restore it, if possible, to almost a monetary value. But 
the result has been otherwise. The bullion act of 1890 seems to 
have had the opposite effect of what was expected, and this in 
the face of the fact that under the bullion act, not only was all 
the American product purchased and consumed, but a great deal 
more. The bullion act furnished a market for every dollar of the 
American product, and yet instead of increasing the price, it de- 
ereased it, and it would seem as though the more the Govern- 
ment meddles in the matter of silver bullion, the less becomes its 
value. 

The fact undoubtedly is, that silver is now becoming so plenty 
and the product increasing so fast that it must ee lose 
the monetary value it had in the past. It is governed by the in- 
evitable law of supply and demand. 

When it was first monetized, next to gold it was the scarcest 
metal in the country. Like gold, it was the scarcity of the com- 
modity that gave it its monetary value. Unlike gold, it has in- 
creased faster than the demand, and consequently has declined 
in monetary value under the law of supply and demand. 

If the product of silver were not more to-day than it was fifty 
years ago throughout the world it would need no legislation to 
regulate its price. The scarcity of the commodity and the de- 
mand for it would give ita commercial value that would be satis- 
factory to its producers and owners. 

It is estimated that the cost of producing the bullion in a sil- 
ver dollar is about 40 cents; that 40 cents would indicate the 
actual labor and value of the bullion contained in asilver dollar. 
Thirty years ago or more the same quantity of silver bullion 
represented an actual value of between 80 cents and a dollar. 
But, like any other commodity, its production has been increased 
and the facilities for its manufacture are so much greater and 
better than in former times that it is now manufactured for al- 
most half of what it cost formerly; yet, notwithstanding the de- 
creased cost of production and the decreased value of the metal, 
it is sought to force its value up to its former standard. 

If such legislation were to affect only the American product, 
as I said before, there might bea hope of doing so, and poras 8, 
under the provisions of this bill, the forced value might A 
tained for a time; but with our mints opened to the mines of the 
world, and a greater value for silver thereby established in this 
country than in any other, it is inevitable that silver will find its 
level of actual value, regardless of legislation. 

This bill proposes to open our mints to all the silver that may 
be delivered there, so that the owner of a carload of silver may 
take it to the mint, and for every 70 cents’ worth of bullion de- 
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livered he receives a dollar, thus increasing the value of his prod- 


uct 30 per cent. 

Again, it is insisted that this great Government ought to fur- 
nish a market for the silver product, and the furnishing of such 
a market is one of the purposes of this bill. If the gentlemen 
urging its e are sincere in desiring to furnish a market for 
the bullion other than that which it has under the bullion act, 
it would seem as though they would provide that the Government 
haye whatever benefit there may be in the change in the law. 
The bill should provide that the Government buy silver at its 
bullion value in any event. 

Under no circumstances should the Government be required 
to pay more than the market value of the product. If that prod- 
uct be increased in value, by the act of the Government in coin- 
ing it intomoney, the Government should have that profit. The 
bill is drawn, not with a view of benefiting the Government, 
but rather that of the silver kings of the West. If free coinage 
were the chief porpre of the bill, it would provide that the 
Government shall purchase all silver presented, at its market 
value, and eee the same into money. Such a pro- 
vision would accomplish both purposes, and the Government 
ise rofit by any increase in value, rather than the owners of 

e ; 

Most of the great commercial nations have discontinued the 
free coinage of silver. They have gone back to the single stand- 
ard, gold; or silver coinage on a gold basis. On this rises the 
question of the possibility of maintaining a double standard, gold 
and silver, dollar for dollar, and side by side in circulation. 

When the quantity of silver was small, compared with what it 
is now, the bimetal standard was successful and entirely satis- 
factory wherever fairly tried; but now that the product is in- 
creasing at double or triple the ratio of the product of gold, it 
follows as a natural result that the intrinsic value of the two 
metals must diverge. Since the scarcity of the metals is what 
originally gave them their monetary value, the overproduction 
at this time is what decreases it. 

The time is past when a great Government like this ought to 
indulge in any rash monetary experience. The United States 
ought never to place its stamp upon any quantity of metal that 

ill not command its full value and have a purchasing power 

ual to any other dollar in existence. It is entirely beneath the 

ty of this country to circulate a money that will be dis- 
counted the moment it beyond the American boundaries. 
The American dollar 8 be the equal of any other dollar 
made, abroad as well as at home. 

The American who goes to Europe for business or pleasure, 
ought not to be required, before peg beyond the limits of his 
country, to exchange one kind of dollar for another. A dollar 
which he uses in the every day transactions of life ought to be 
such a dollar that he can carry it with him to any part of the 
world, and not be obliged to sell it as a commodity instead of 

ying it as money. This new dollar, if made, would place the 
Ent States in the same attitude towards other nations that the 
several States . towards each other before the war. Then 
the principal circulating medium in the States was paper money, 
issued by State banks. 

Whenever a person proposed to go out of the State in which 
he lived he was obliged to exchange the paper money of his own 
State for the paper money of the State to which he was going, or 
else purchase gold ata premium. Those only who had that ex- 
perience with money in the past can appreciate the advantages 
of the present condition of things in this country. We are now 
enjoying the latter condition between ourselves and all other 
nations. But this bill propses to return to a local money—pro- 
poses to create a money good only in the United States—a com- 
modity abroad. It is a step backward. 

It is claimed that we ought to have a greater per capita circu- 
lation in order to successfully develop and carry on the business 
interests of the country. It is conceded that the circulation 
should be increased in proportion to the increased population, 
but it may be successfully asserted that the manner of doing 
business in this country does not require the per capita circula- 
tion that is required in other countries. More than 90 per cent 
of the business of this country is done through the banks b 
means of check, drafts, and other commercial papers, not a dol- 
lar of actual money being handled by either party, leaving only 
about 8 per cent of the business to be represented by money. 

While in Europe the wealthier class only know anything about 
banks, every peasant and middleman has the old family stock- 
ing where his surplus is put from time to time and from year 
to year entirely out of circulation. His transactions are all in 
aah: and in this way it is said that in France nearly or about 
two-thirds of all the money in the country is hoarded by the 
people. In this country the reverse exists. But be that as it 


may, the g capita circulation in this country is more than $24, 
In France, by reason 


while in England and Germany it is $18. 


of the hoarding system of its people, it has 844. The per capita 
circulation in America to-day is greater than ever before. In 
1860 it was $13; in 1865 it was $20; in 1885 it was $23; now itis $24. 

But the serious gaston beneath all this agitation at present 
is this: Is it possible for America, standing alone among the com- 
mercial nations of the earth, to adopt the free co e of silver, 
and atiempt to maintain its monetary value at100 cents ona dol- 
lar? Can any one nation accomplish that? Can it drive or com- 
pel the other nations to doso? If it can, and the product of sil- 
ver is not too great, no one will be found to complain. But as 
the other great nations ceased the free coinage of silver, doubt- 
less by reason of the increased production of the bullion, is it 
wise for America at this time to undertake that great task of in- 
creasing in value nearly $4,000,000,000 of silver, from its bul- 
lion value of 90 cents per ounce to its money value of $1.29 per 
ounce, as it certainly would if it maintained free coinage at its 
pro ratio? 

England has not had the free-coinage system for generations. 
Germany ceased in 1871 and France in 1874. To-day the nations 
with which America has its principal commercial relations are 
all on the gold basis, and all transactions between our people and 
those countries are based on the gold standard. 

The total amount of money in circulation in the United States 
is $1,518,000,000. As a basis of value for a circulating medium, 
silver, next to e is the best metal extant; but as a basis a 
sufficient quantity should be held to maintain any circula 
medium based upon it. The silver dollar ought to contain enoug 
bullion to make it worth a dollar in the market if treated or con- 
sidered as bullion. In no other way can it be made an interna- 
tional dollar. In no other way will it be the equal of the gold 
dollar or will it have its purchasing value abroad, and without 
that purchasing value it can not be said to be an honest dollar. 

But how are the people to be benefited by the free coinage of 
silver? Theanswersmade are as numerous and various as the ail- 
ments of the human race that can be cured by any ordinary patent 
medicine. They insist that we will have more money, higher 
prices, increased value oE propery, and all the other luxuries that 
tempt human nature. e picture of prosperity which they pre- 
sent as the result of the eof this bill contains all the joys and 
78 Se of happiness intended for the people. But they neglect to 
look beyond that and see that inflation is but a warning of finan- 
cial embarrassment and trouble; that after a storm there comes 
a calm; that financial bubbles float only for a limited time. Their 
explosions are always followed by disasters to all business inter- 
ests, prices, and values, and those who can least afford it are usu- 
ally the victims. 

‘he present demand for the passage of this bill is but the erys- 
tallizing of that unrest of public opinion which periodi y 
manifests itself through the people deman a change, whic 
is always claimed to be for the better, but which unfortunately 
seldom has that effect. 

The law of supply and demand in regard to the volume of 
money necessary to do the business of the country is the only re- 
liable criterion upon which to base our judgment, and we ought 
not to disturb the present financial theory of this country except 
upon the best authority that the demand for such a change is 
founded upon wisdom and reason. 

The monetary part or feature of any government ought under 
all circumstances and at all times to be stable and standard. 
Every change or attempt to change the standard or monetary 
pene of the Government at once unsettles values, prostrates 

usiness, delays investments, creates suspicions and uncertain- 
ties and leads tothe hoarding of money and withdrawing it from 
circulation. 

Mr. STOUT. Mr. Speaker, I appreciate the fact that I must 
condense my remarks to bring them within the limit of time 
allowed me. I desire that amendment be made to the bill so as 
to embrace both gold and silver as standard units of value instead 
of the alternative of one or the other, as stated in the bill. At 
the outset it is pertinent toask, what is bimetallism? There are 
those who define it as the right to use two metals in ordinary 
business payments. I do not agree with that definition. The 
proper meaning of bimetallism is the actual use of both metals, 
not the mere right to such use. 

Let us recall the coinage law of 1792, which established the 
ratio of 1 to15. In this, gold was underrated, and went where 
it was rated higher. Our country was drained of gold and its 
place supplied with Spanish milled dollars and small abraded sil- 
ver coins. The ratio of France being 1 to 15+, there was a profit 
of 3 pee cent in pna gold. This diffculty continued with 
varying conditions 1 37, when anew ratio was established 
bylaw. The gold eagle was reduced from 270 to 258 mak- 
ing the new ratio of 1 tol6. Thisoverrated gold, and accordingly 
silyer left the counie: 

To remedy the difficulty the act of 1853 was which cut 
off over 14 grains of silver from the half dollar, which was re 
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duced from 2064 grains of standard silver to 192 grains, and the 
small coins proportionately. This restored 3 equi- 
librium. This shows the futility of all efforts toestablish aratio 
between goa aid silver without the coöperation of the 1 


nations of the world; and it is in this view that 
wish to tpone the policy of unlimited co e until we can 
have such coöperation as will insure a general uniformity in ratio. 
Thus only can the two metals be kepi together. 

It will be noted that the act of 1853 inaugurated the policy of 
Government purchase of bullion and coining it for its own ac- 
count. The legal-tender function for over $5 was taken away. 
Here was the real demonetization of silver, though it was cred- 
ited to the year 1873, because it suits the purpose of critics to 
attack the iving rather than the dead. Thealleged great crime 
of 1873 was the leaving out of the list of coins the dollar which 
really had no existence outside of brokers and curiosity shops. 

But comparisons are made between our per capita circulation 
and that of the French, Ours is only $25, while that of the 
French is said to be $40. But why has 5 the larger ratio? 
Only from the habit of her people to hoard money. Most of us 
do our business with banks and draw checks even for small 
amounts. Our money is active, it circulates rapidly,and our 
dollar does double the work that the dollar of the nehman 
does. 

Now, I came here as a Democrat and Greenbacker—Democrat 
in this, that I want the money of the country equally valuable 
and mutually interchangeable; and Greenbacker, that [ want all 
the paper money that can be kept at par. I came here to respond 
to the doctrine that was put forth in every platform throughout 
the country, that we should have an equality and interchangea- 
bility between the gold, silver, and paper of the country; and I 
think I reflect the sentiment of all parties on that subject. The 
rangers, the laboring men, and almost every other party are in 


comm 


avor of this mutual interchangeability of the currency of the. 


country. They wanted an honest doilar, and I will say this, in 
justice to the special friends of silver, that I do not denounce 
their dollar as dishonest. 

If you were to demonetize gold it would fall a greater per cent 
than silver, because there are more economic uses to which you 
can put silver than gold. Silver is dishonest only as made such 
by law. This bill is not so much in the interests of the people 
as a great many of the friends of silver suppose. I look upon it 
as emanating from the ulators in silver and the producers 
of silver in the West; ent the time will come when they will de- 
mand that your greenbacks shall be retired from circulation in 
order to make room for their silver. We have $316,000,000 of 
greenbacks in circulation. That amount has served a very good 
purpose. It has saved us from at least $16,000,000 principal and 
over $650,009.000 of interest, if compounded on the is of 4per 
cent interest, the same ra‘e as the outstanding bonds. 

Now, it seems to ms that we never should retire these green- 
backs: and I am here to say that the Democratic party will have 
no use for me when it plants itself upon the platform of retirin 
them for any purpose whatever. Yea, more than this, I woul 
enlarge the amount of the greenbacks; I would be willing to-day 
to vote for a bill compelling all the banks whose charters have 
expired to retire their circulation immediately. I would vote 
further than this, to provide that no bank whose charter still 
exists shall have the right to add another dollar of circulation, 
and I would replace the national-bank circulation with green- 
backs. I claim to be a batter Greenbacker than a great many of 
the special friends of this bill. 

Now, it seems very strange to me that the silver miner and the 
Greenbacker, as I recognize my friend, the gentleman from Mis- 
souri! Mr. BAND], to be, are harmonizing on this question, pro- 
testing that it is wrong to have a circulation without silver dol- 
lars behind it. What is the picture to-day? It seems tome that 
the silver man is on the steed, riding on the saddle and the Green- 
backer is behind him on the sweat-cloth, with his hands around 
his brother, pretending to hold the reins, but really only holding 
on. I hope they will have no disaster if by any chance the gold 
buckie in the girth should break, or the gold bit fall from the 
ass’s mouth. 

Now, what we want is an honest dollar, and I am willing to 
recognize the silver dollar as honest if it can only be put upon 
the proper basis. It requires only a small amount of gold in the 
Treasury to make good every dollar of silver and every dollar of 

per that is in circulation. Make that dollar an honest one, and 

et us know there will be no fluctuation, and the time will come 
very shortly when we will be able to borrow money at still lower 
rates for every legitimate enterprise. 

I have spoken of an honest dollar; but, as before intimated, I 
do not share the criticism of the silver dollar that it is dishon- 
est. It is such only when its parity is destroyed; but one coun- 
try alone can not maintain it. All coins, stamped by the Gov- 
ernment as money, have two elements of value; one a utility 
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value in the arts, and the other a conventional, or statute value, 
given by custom or law as money. These two constitute the 
value of acoin. Take away one, and a part of the value disap- 
pears. If by law or custom the money function is taken away, 
the value for the arts can not alone sustain the price. Substi- 
tute something else in the arts, and the money use alone is not 
sufficient. 

The influences sustaining the present price of silver are the 
demand for theartsand alimited use formoney. These demands 
make silver bullion worth about 90 cents per ounce. No doubt 
the price would go to any ratio between 12 and 20 for silver to 1 
for gold which a national agreement might establish. The pur- 
chase of $24,000,000 a year, under the BLAND act, and the 5 
of 54, 000, 000 ounces a year, under the act of 1890, have no doubt 
influenced prices, yet neither have served to prevent a decline 
in value. 

y THE DECLINE HAS GONE ON STEADILY. 

Were it not for the menace that some time the vast amount 
stored in the Government vaults might be put upon the markets, 
no doubt still larger purchases, or free coinage, would enhance 
the value. 

The present abundance of silver and the world’s restricted 
recognition of the metal, is what is reducing its value. Should 
this policy change and an agreement of the leading commercial 
nations restore silver to a uniform ratio with gold, nothing but 
amost extraordinary increase in production could proxon an ad- 
vance to a value where none could say that the dollar was not an 
honest one; nor can the present silver dollar be called dishonest 
so long as it is exchangeable like the national-bank note and the 
greenback for gold. 

WHICH IS THE STANDARD THAT MAKES THE PRICE OF ALL OUR PRODUCTS 
SOLD ABROAD? 

I am contending for fairness in this matter. Asa token, which 
is now the real status of silver, it is honest money. And it will 
not be dishonest till in the absence of proper recognition by other 
nations, its special friends push it to the extent of driving out 
gold and establishing the actual monometallism of silver. And 
though this end were attained, and all new contracts were ad- 
justed to the new conditions, the situation might be tolerable; 
still the wrecks strewn along the pathway pending the transition 
from limited bimetallism to monometallism would be a warning 
against a wanton trifling with public confidence. 

Strange to say, the worst enemies of silver are in the house of 
its pretended friends. As an exchangeable token silver is hon- 
est; asan unlimited money metal, without international support, 
it lacks the fundamental quality of credit. 

It can not be successfully disputed that the coinage act of 1792 
and 1834-1837, so far as maintaining a uniform ratio between gold 
and silver, were failures. The silver committee, in their mani- 
festo, concede the fact, and it is significant to note that through 
one hundred years of coinage legislation, no act but that of 1853 
made even an approximation towards accomplishing bimetal- 
lism. This act remanded silver to the position of a subsi 
coin. made it a token, and limited its legal-tender function to $5. 
Coinage was made only of bullion purchased on Government ac- 
count. . 
HERE WAS THE REAL DEMONETIZATION OF SILVER, 

The full effect of the law of 1873 is what is now in dispute. It 
has pointed more oratory than the dismemberment of Poland or 
the revocation of the edict of Nantes. Upon one point all can 
agree, that had it never passed every silver dollar coined between 
1873 and 1878 would have left the country as bullion. For flve 

ears, then, it was as harmless as the Pope’s bull against the comet. 
hen the time came in 1879 that silver dollars, under resump- 
tion, had no temptation to wander away from the discharge of 
their duty as legal tenders, there were none in circulation, but 
we had an issue outstanding of over $350,000,000 of greenbacks 
ready to do the same duty; besides there was $300,000,000 of na- 
tional-bank notes, which if not themselves a tender, were ex- 
changeable into greenbacks, which were legal tender. ' 

With an issue aggregating $650,000,000 of currency endowed 
by law with practically the function of gold, so far as home pay- 
ments were concerned, the ignoring of the silver dollar by the 
act of 1873 was not a wrong which an equivalent issue of legal 
tenders would not have righted. Besides, the act of 1873 au- 
thorized the issue of trade dollars, which,if nota tender, were 
at first exchangeable into greenbacks. which were tenders. 

The hisiory of the time no evidence of any conspiracy to 
do ths public a great wrong by the sage of the act of 1873. 
The dollar was an absolute coin, and it is significant to note that 
while the friends of silver quote the great writer, Ernest Seyd, 
as astanch friend of silver, the standard silver literature of the 
times makes this same friend of silver the agent of the mone; 
kings of Europe, intrusted with £100,000 of foreign gold to be se 
to bribe Congress to demonetize his own favorite metal. 

Candid men will reflect that it was utterly impossible to have 
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resumed specie payment in 1879 without shrinking the prices of 
products from the paper standard of 1873. 

There was far ter distress in 1877 in anticipation of re- 
sumption than in 1879, when it actually occurred. e country 


has not forgotten that in 1877 every large city of the Union was 
838 th soldiers to curb the ess of men who wanted 
read and work. From Harrisburg to Pittssurg there was 


scarcely a mountain top from whose summit, along the line of 
the great das iy vinis road, the smoke of burning cars could 
not be seen. In Pittsburg and Allegheny City robbery and pil- 

was almost unchecked. All this came from the transition 
from inflated prices, and they mark every era of the world’s his- 
tory where like conditions have prevailed. The English panic 
of 1819 was not caused by Parliament demonetizing silver, but 
by the necessary shrinkage of prices in order to come down to 
stable values after twenty years of inflation during the struggle 
with Napoleon. 

How, then, was it possible for the business of the country to 
descend from the high stilts of war prices; how possible to re- 
duce our gold-interest bonds from 6 per cent to 3; how possible 
to cut down mor rates from 10 per cent to 6 without a con- 
traction of the pr: of products? It was a process as inevitable 
as fate, and they who clamor about it are baying at the moon. 
The great blunder of the age was not making the first green- 
backs receivable for all public dues, including interest on bonds. 
Gold could not have gone toone-tenth of the premium. Our fault 
was in going 2p in the balloon at all, not in falling after the 
whole thing ein wo 

If, then, all of our legislation to secure real bimetallism has 
been only failure, and that, too, when the mints of other nations 
contributed to aid us, all from a diversity of ratios; if the coin- 
age of the major part of our silver product from 1878 to 1890, if 
the coinage of nearly all our product since the act of 1890 have 
all failed even to maintain the price of silver, can we now reason- 
ably expect that this bill will work anything more than the 
actual monometallism of silver? 

But we are asked if the silver dollar does not purchase as much 
as gold. Certainly. Does it not pay our home debts? Certainly. 
Is it not receivable for taxes and customs? Certainly. Does it 
not answer all the purposes of small business transactions? Cer- 
tainly. But why? Because if anyone desires to exchange it for 
pon or paper he can do so at any bank. All this can be done at 

ome, but not outside the realm. Asatokensilveraccomplishes 
the same purpose as gold, but only because it is a token and as 
such is exchangeable. The nickel to the extentof $1 will do the 
same. 

What the present bill ht do to maintain a parity between 
the metals is a problem. e chairman of the Coinage Commit- 
tee in his address to the House estimates the amount of silver 
that would come to the mints at seventy-five or a hundred mil- 
lion dollars, should it become a law. ether this would be bi- 
metallism or monometallism he does not say. That it would be 
only the latter few can doubt. Most of the friends of the meas- 
ure not only expect but desire this result. Why not be frank 
and acknowledge it? The issue would then be plain. 

Were I a money-lender I should favor the bill. Rates of in- 
terest would rise 50 per cent. It would be the harvest of the 
shyster. This class fattens on fluctuations. Syndicates to con- 
trol the output of the mines, to check or accelerate the stream 
of silver to the Mint, as best suits their purpose, would be the 
inevitable outcome of such legislation. 
The rates of interest are fast declining. Does the borrower 
want them increased? The Government could borrow at 3 per 
cent $500,000,000 on a day’s notice. Municipalities can get all 
sett want at 4 percent. With any promise that the mortgagor 
will pay in what he receives, he can get large loans in the East 
at 5 per cent, and in the West at 6 and 7 per cent. What more 
the Western borrower pays is to the middleman. What if the 
wheat-grower gets a little more for his wheat, will not all of his 
expenses increase? Will he get any more in London or Liver- 
pool for his crop? Let the farmer remember that if he secures 
any better price at home it is because his money is not worth 
what it purports to be, 

The bill before the House is not the restoration pure and simple 
of the status of silver, prior to the act of 1873. It goes much fur- 
ther, and even under the changed conditions of silver in Europe, I 
would be inclined to vote for the bill, if coi e were limited to 
the product of our own mines, by means of an import tax on for- 
eign silver, or if the bill offered a single guaranty that a parity 
would be maintained. But regarding the bill as certain to put 
the country on an exclusive silver basis, and standing pledged 
to the policy of main a complete parity between gold, 
silver, and paper, I should be false to the declarations of almost 
every Democratic convention, if I should rag Sia the bill. 

From the standpoint of personal interest it is not strange that 
the silver-produeing States favor the measure. The extra 40 


cents per ounce is surely a temptation to realize present profit at 
the possible expense of future loss. 


Under the act of 1890 the purchases are more than double the 
amount under the law of 1878. It would seem to be a matter of 
prudence to test fully the effect of the present law before embark- 
ing on à broader sea, 

t can not be denied that the world is fast outli the use 
of pe as a currency, or even silver, only asasmall coin. Gold 
is little more than a standard of exchanges, Itis such not ouly 
from its value as compared with its bulk but from the partiality 
of most great commercial nations for its use. Nominally at the 
bottom of the scale, it rises to the top when currency is sar dhe ary 
and flows off through the t international waste weir on the 
mission of restoring equilibrium in exchanges. 

But gold will never be exported till itis cheaper than products, 
and currency will never go to the Treasury for gold redemption 
so long as business needs require its use. Redemption is never 
songhs till currency becomes redundant or confidence in it is im- 
paired. 

But the South and the extreme West seem to be almost a 
unit for free coinage. But how is the free coinage of European, 
Mexican, and Western silver go to add a cent to the price of 
Southern cotton in Liverpool and chester? Will it diminish 
the number of acres and so shorten supply? Will it cause any 
more bacon and corn to be grown to get which many planters 
now pledge their crop and pay usurious interest to money-lenders? 
Will it stop the big four of Chicago from putting down in eve 
city market of the South beef thatoughtto be fed at home? Wilt 
free coinage supplant the object lesson so potent north of the Ohio, 
that Northern thrift eomes from the fact that the price of no 
staple will tempt the farmer to plant it at the expense of grow- 
ing also his own supplies? 

The fault may be in our stars” if times are not prosperous. 

IL see before me the representatives of many Southern cities, 
which, located on navigable rivers or on the coast, are ambitious 
to share in the commerce of the world. But what interest have 
Memphis, Galveston, Mobile, and Pensacola in a possible 40 per 
cent profit to the silver-miners of Europe, Mexico, or even of the 
West, if that profit, without an international agreement to secure 
freedom from fluctuation, shall make capital timid and drive it 
from their borders? Is not the great influx of capital to the South 
for the last fifteen years a standing protest against impairing 
public confidence. 

The South needs the Nicaragua Canal; she needs ocean lines 
connecting her ports with either shore of South America; she 
‘heeds direct intercourse with the islands of the Pacific and the 
Occident. Mobile and Pensacola ought to be great entrepôts of 
Southern commerce. Their output should be coal, pig iron, and 
railway material, as well as lumber. These points are natural 
locations for plants to refine half of the sugar that comes from 
Cuba. Ere long the heavy transit trade of Colorado, Kansas, 
Nebraska, and Oklahoma, to say nothing of that of the Lone 
Star State, will seek the sea through gulf ports. I envy the 
brilliant careerof many young men of this House whose memory 
can not go back as far as the civil war but the ibilities of 


whose statesmanship, if prudence and wisdom s direct it, will 
open up the grandest 8 for the country that history 
has ever recorded. What I have said of the South applies 


equally to the West, it also needs capital, and capital and confi- 
dence go hand in hand. 

The great difficulty with remedial measures in legislation is 
the failure to correctly diagnose the ailments of the body politic. 
Doctors of politics are as necessary as doctors of medicine. Nor 
are the quacks all in one place. They abound in the state as 
well as in the sick room. e times are out of joint, and who 
but the free trader, who never saw his prescription actually put 
in practice, knows as well as he what to put on to contract the 
tendons and keep the bones in place. e protectionist sur- 
rounds the whole body pote with splints and bandages, and if 
these afford too much liberty, what can do better than a fre- 
quent doubling up of ligatures. And lastly, the money-maker, 
not the money-earner, but the veritable maker, comes and with 
a magic wand bids Poverty begone and Plenty, with her thou- 
sand benedictions, hover over cottage and palace alike. Hail to 
the new deliverer! Hail to the magic power of law! 

We must double the amount of money, say the new financial 
doctors. If that be not enough, we must treble or quadruple it. 

First, we must issue coin notes against all the silver that may 
come from Europe, Mexico, and the West. Next, we must print 
$100,000,000 of notes and loan them to the people of Kansas and 
a like sum to the people of Indiana—surely the other States are 
not to be left out—all must have their share in this grand cornu- 
copia of plenty. 

And next comes the Alliance party, whose platform contains 
some of the noblest declarations of political reform; propositions 


which, if carried out, would conserve the best interests of a peo- 
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lea party containing many who are the impersonation of honor 
a ee eee whose heads, were they as level as their 
triotic, would be the sure of the people's 
ty comes before the poopie through its repre- 

e St. Louis convention, and in the last clause of 
tform declares in favor of issuing fiat money enough to 

e good as gold the war pay of the soldier. And so a new 
bureau is to be organoa in the dee to ascer- 
tain the monthly fluctuations of greenbacks during the war; and 
= y ok alleged shortage more millions of paper money are to 

ued. 
The prudent, patriotic soldier will call a halt in this effort to 
preju ce his just claim upon the country. 

e Alliance and People’s party, who are loudest in their de- 
mand that silver be menometallized, demand Government own- 
ership of telegraphs and railroads. How are they going to pay 
for them? Do they propose to issue four thousand on dol- 
lars of paper, or will they levy that amount of additional taxes 


hearts are 

rights. Thi 
sentatives to 
its 


upon the people? The country has got, sooner or later, to meet 
the railway pronom: and that, too, before system into system 
runs” and it is powerless to check them. 


I have always subscribed to the doctrine that under the right 
to regulate interstate commerce, Congress could regulate the 
railroads, and how better than to have begun in 1878 and made 
first-mortgage bonds of dividend-paying railroads, covered into 
the Treasury, the basis of what amount of currency a wise inter- 
state-commerce commission, under a law of Congress, might de- 
termine to be prudent and necessary. 

Such an interest in the railway bonded debt of the country 
would carry with ita supervision, not ownership, to protect its in- 
terest, and a.careful husbanding of railway resources would insure 
cheaper rates of freight and passenger traffic, Thispolicy might 
be an improvement upon national ownership and national man- 
agement. 

With the silver already purchased the operation of even the 

resent law will show in the Treasury at the end of this decade 
$i ,000,000,000 of silver. 

Had a purchase of the bonds of interest-paying railways been 
begun in 1878 instead of the purchase of silver, and had the ac- 
cruing interest been invested yearly, and both covered into the 
Treasury as a basis for the issue of coin notes, in place of $400,000,- 
000 of inert silver now in the Treasury, we would now have $600,- 
000,000 of bonds, bringing the Government $30,000,000 of interest 


annually. 

Continuing the same 
Treasury holdings with 
$2,000,000,000 in 1900, against $1,000,000,000 of silver which may 
and may not be worth what it purports to be. 

As an alternative proposition to piling up silver that will never 
be of any use, I commend these figures. The estimates may be 
visionary, but a paying bond may be better than idle silver, as a 
living ass is better than a dead lion, 

I do not say that the class who live by loaning credit, not cap- 
ital, would think this policy feasible. There are always consti- 
tutional objections ag: t doing what you do not wish to have 
done. The policy which I have broached only as an alternative 
of what I think much less feasible would pot in the Treasury 
every available rebel eaan railway bond in the country, and 
more, would bring from Europe every American security there, 
which now drains the country’s resources to pay interest. It 
would furnish security for circulation, and bring a revenue equal 
to a large fraction of national taxation. 

Few reflect that our boasted balance of trade is little more 
than the measure of our interest and dividend debt to Europe; 
and this is not a tribute to actual foreign capital but to fore 
credit. 

But why can not we capitalize our own credit? England is 
banking to-day on bonds issued to pay the goldsmiths for the 
stealings of Charles II. Consols issued to put down the Yankee 
rebellion in 1776 are sold every month on the London Ex- 
change. The proceeds of hundreds of millions of dollars of ab- 
solute waste to keep royalty on thrones are loaned every year to 
build American, Indian, and Asiatic railroads; and though the 
consideration perished years ago, it lives as capital (credit) to 
accomplish its mission. 3 

Thirty thousand million dollars of foreign capital embodied in 
national debts has no more basis as a veritable entity than an un- 
dreamed dream; and yet it serves the F Why? 
Because it isa 1 on labor for all e—c t, and noth- 
ing more. I will not further pursue the argument, but would 
say that by prescribing proper general rules against stock-water- 
ing, dishonest management, and thus raising the credit of Amer- 
ican corporations, our very credit can be so capitalized at home 
that not an enterprise that promises even slight returns will ever 
be wanting in capital to undertake it. No but the failure 


licy for the current decade, the net 
terest added yearly would amount to 


of Government to properly regulate corporate credit by law ren- 
ders it ne to send a single 8 bond to Europe. 

Let those who think a fluctuating currency can supply the 
place of a capitalized credit ask themselves whether the money 
sign is better than the thing signified, or the servant greater 
than his master. 

To sum up the ment. The uniform demand of popular 
sentiment has been for such measures as will seeure a parity of 
value between gold, silver, and paper, and then complete inter- 
changeability. Not a platform in the country has declared for 
silver monometallism. The bill before the House unmistakably 
will result in that. It gives the Treasurer of the United States 
the option of paying any coin note in 1 There is no check 
apon favoritism by which gold might be paid to one and not to 
another. 

The bill does not contemplate 8 at all, only as a chance 
depositor of bullion may desire coin from his own metal. So 
long as there are now $400,000,000 in the Treasury there would 
be no more coinage, only storage of bullion. Besides it is pro- 
posed that whenever France alone will join us we will recoin all 
our silver dollars, which may at the time amount to $1,000,000,000. 
Should this arrangement be made the dollar of the fathers will 
be clipped 12+ ns. This will put 3 per cent profit into the 
hands of the holders of silver certificates. The coinage of the 
silver dollar under the Bland act of 1878 cost the country $1,000 
a day for twelve years, and should the bullion under the act of 
1890 ever be coined under our ratio and recoined under the pro- 
posed deal with France, the recoinage of $1,000,000,000 can be 
estimated. 

The stereotyped denunciation of Wall street can not conceal 
the parentage of this bill. The world is familiar with the cry 
of “Stop thief!” The bill did not emanate from the Coinage 
Committee further than to be put inform. It originated with 
a banker in New York. 

There is one way, and only one, through which to secure bi- 
metallic parity of gold and silver, and that is by international 
free coinage; if not by all nations, at least by the greater num- 
ber. And we can no more maintain a parity alone than we can 
dam the Gulf Stream in mid ocean. Tillasufficient number will 
join us, our bimetallism will be only monometallism. I can not 
support the bill. 

r. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, I yield nine minutes of my time 
to the gentleman from New York | Mr. Frrcx]. 

Mr. FITCH. Mr. Speaker, I am most earnestly opposed to 
the pemg of the bill before the House, providing for the free 
coinage of silver. 


In making my protest against this bill I had intended to ex- 
lain the reasons which led me to object to its passage. I have, 
owever, been handed this morning, the petition of the Chamber 

of Commerce of the State of New York, to this House, dated 
March 22, 1892, in favor of the maintenance of the standard of 
value as now established by law, with the request that I present 
it to the House. This petition states with such clearness and ac- 
curacy the views which I hold on the subject that, after reading 
it, I prefer to present no further argument on the subject, but 
to say simply that the statement made by the Chamber of Com- 
merce covers completely the case against the free coinage of 
silver as we in New York understand it. 

I desire to add that I have never known such unanimity on an 
subject in our State as exists in regard to this matter saag all 
classes of people and that it is a source of gratification to all of 
us here that the Chamber of Commerce, which for one hundred 
and twenty-four years has voiced the sentiment of our State on 
every national question, has spoken so decidedly in this matter. 
The petition is as follows: 


To the Senate and House of . e of the 
United States of America, in Congress assembled: 


The Chamber of Commerce of the State of New York presents its respect- 
ful 8 in behalf of the maintenance of the standard of value as now 
established by law. Any change in the existing standard of value affecting 
outstanding contracts, necessarily cha: the amount to be paid by debtors 
and to be received by creditors. It is evident that a change of this nature is 
unjust and should not be made except in the presence of an overwhelming 
necessity, such as arose during our late civil war. It will not be denied that 
the injury to individuals thus produced was irreparable, and that much of 
the unequal distribution of wealth which has since becomea ground of gen- 
eral complaint is to be traced to the legislation which made paper money a 
legal er for the payment of debts and to the subsequent resumption of 
specie payments imperatively demanded by the best interests of the nation. 

The Chamber of Commerce respectfully submits that there is no necessity 
at the present time for a ch: from the gold standard which has been in 
practical Operation since the ist day of January, A. D. 1879, and to which all 
the operations of business have been adjusted since that date, and upon 
which all outstanding contracts and liabilities are based. The ex: g 
standard is in conformity with the standard of value prevailing among the 
leading commercial nations of the world, anā upon which all international 
settlements are now made. Any change in the gold standard of value will 
in éffect dislocate the machinery of exchange, thereby increasing the cost of 

business and adding an unnecessary burden to the expense of the con- 
sumer. So far as our domestic affairs are concerned, any degradation in the 
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standard of value simply 


ri tro salaries, 1. 2 ole PA 88 
ve suppors m wages, es, loans, sa 5 e „01 
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the results be felt in every household in the land. 


The Chamber of Commerce further re ts that the free coinage of sil- 
ver as abe eva in the bill now pending in 1 the House of Re ntatives. 


tfully remonstrate, will in effect substitute silver 


wi th 

for gold as the s md of value in accordance with the universal law, that 
the cheaper money will always be used for the payment of debts. By the en. 
actment of this bill we shall 1 ee SSS upon ourselves all the evils of 
the single silver from which the great Governments of Austria and 
India are now striving to find some avenue of relief. It is indeed claimed by 
the advocates of this measure that the effect of its enactment will be to raise 
the value of silver from 90 cents to $1.29 per ounce, so that the present ratio 
of 23 to 1 will be advanced to the proposed ratio of 16 of silver to 1 of gold. 
The experience of mankind does not afford the htest evidence that such 
a change in the ratio of value can be accomplished by the legislation of any 
one nation, and it is quite evident that the legislation of last year increasing 
the monthly purchases of silver for co: no such effect, inasmuch 
as the price of silver has since steadily fallen, and is now lower that at any 
previous period in the history of the precious metals. 

The attempt thus made to advance the price of silver by legislation has 
therefore not only utterly failed, but has had a most disastrous effect upon 
the general business of the country, Confidence has been impaired, and the 
investment of capital in new enterprises has been arrested at a time when 
our bountiful harvests and the foreign demand for our food products ought 
to have produced an era of progress prosperity. The silver question is 
a great disturbing factor in the business situation, and it is the deliberate 
opinion of the Chamber of Commerce that if this question were now settled 
by the decision of Congress to adhere to the existing standard of value and 
by the repeal of all laws provi for the compulsory purchase of silver or 
its coinage at other than its market value, new life would be infused into 
business, and the close of the century would witness a development of wealth 
and prosperity unequalled in any previous age or century, 

To sum up the case, the Chamber of Commerce respectfully submits that 
the mining and smelting of silver is but one and a very inconsiderable por- 
tion of our national industries and is not entitled to more favor or protection 
Under the existing legislation the Gov- 
silver mines, 
n thus purchased from the marketsof the world, whereby 
ucts in Lm forrest of imports is diminished, forcing 

silver thus accumulated is a menace so 


than any other productive interest. 
ernment is not 1 the purchaser of the entire product of the 
butretires the bullio: 
our ability to export 
the export of gold while the stock o 
at as to prevent any advance in its market value. Instead of strengthen- 
ng the position of silver, the policy of the Government interferes with the 
natural ratio between gold and silver and prevents the restoration of the 
latter metal to its former position as international money, a result which the 
Chamber of Commerce, mn common with the best tinancial authorities through- 
ont the world, would welcome with the most hearty satisfaction. 

But it is admitted that such a restoration can not be effected without an 
international agreement. and such an agreement is impossible so long as the 
Government of the United States has a stock of silver iu its Treasury amount- 
ing to $00,600,000, to which it is adding at the rate of $54,000,009 per annum. 
‘The absurdity of this position is so apparent that we can not hope for any 
favorable ion from the rest of the world solong as we either are assuming 
or propose to assume alone the burden of in: the value of silver by 
0 our mints to the free coinage of silver bullion of the world. 

e ber of Commerce therefore respectfully submits that the interests 


of this country demand: 
tion which 988 the Secretary of the 


First. That all existing legisla: 

‘Treasury to purchase silver bullion shall be repe: 3 

Second. That the 8 of the mints to the free coinage of silver would, 
by å ding the stand of value, effect a confiscation and transfer of 
wealth unparalleled in the history of civilized nations, and . — an 
amount of distress for which not the slightest justification is to be found in 
necessity. policy, or morals. 

Third. That the teen practicable mode of dealing with the silver question 
is by an internati conference and negotiation with the other great com- 
mercial nations of the world, looking to the restoration of silver to its place 
as international money upon a fair basis of relative market value with gold 
and to such an extent as the conditions of commerce and the judgment of 
financial authorities will justify. 

And your memorialist, in duty bound, willever pray. 

[SEAL] A. E. ORR, Vice-President. 

GEO. WILSON, Secretary. 


NEw YORK, March 22, 1892. 


Before going further in this discussion, Mr. Speaker, I desire 
to eall the attention of the House for a moment to the remarks 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TAYLOR] in this debate. In- 
stead of confining his attention to the effect of the bill on the busi- 
ness of the country he saw fit to discuss its effect upon the position 
of the political parties represented on this floor. He took oc- 
casion to say that the Democratic party had shown a remarkable 
facility to get on both sides of the question now before the House. 
Well, itseems to me that the Democratic party has no monopoly of 
that position. If the gentleman will read the record of the vote 
in the Senate of the United States when this attempt to wreck 
the finances of the country was under consideration, he will find 
that the Republicans in the Senate d to get on both sides 
of this question in just about the same proportions in their di- 
vision as exists in regard to free coinage in this House on the 
Democratic side. 

Of the Republicans who voted on the question whether the 
free-coinage bill then before the Senate should pass, 27 voted 
“ nay,” and more than half of that number, to wit, 14, voted for 
the bill. 

The Republicans who went on record as sharing the views 
which the gentleman from Missouri[Mr. BLAND] presented here 

esterday were Messrs. ALLEN of Washington, CAMERON of 
89888 Ingalls of Kansas, JONES of Nevada, MAN DERSON 
of Nebraska, MITCHELL of Oregon, PADDOCK of Nebraska, Pow- 
ERS of Montana, SANDERS of Montana, SHouP of Idaho, STAN- 
FORD of California, STEWART of Nevada, TELLER of Colorado, 
and Wotcort of Colorado. Without the vote of the States which 


these Senators represent the present Republican President of the 
United States could not have been elected. Without the vote of 
the States which these Senators represent the ernie candi- 
date who will be nominated this year for the Presidency can have 
no hope of election. 

I suggest to the gentleman that if he desires to leave the line 
of debate on the merits of this bill and deliver any lecture on the 
political side of it, that he should choose as his audience these 
fourteen Republican Senators and add to them the twelve or thir- 
teen gentlemen on his own side of the House, who spoke with.so 
much enthusiasm for free coinage in the last House and that 
when he has had his views adopted by themit will be time enough 
for him to talk-to us in the Democratic party about the impro- 
Ade. of adivision on this subject. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TAYLOR] went on to predict 
with particular exultation that in the campaign this fall the 
goniloman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] will say to the people in 

is State that he was for the free coinage of silver and that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WILLIAMS] will say in his 
State that he was against the free coinage of silver. 

Mr. Speaker, this 8 happen. It will also happen 
that the senior Senator from New York HNr. Hiscock] will ask 
for votes for his party in the State of New York because he voted 
against the bill for the free coinage of silver,and at the same 
time Mr. STANFORD of California will ask for votes for the Re- 

publican party 50 his State because he was heartily in favor of it. 
Applause.] Mr. HOAR will say in Massachusetts that the bill 
should have been defeated and that he was actively opposed toit, 
and his party colleagues, Messrs. POWERS and SAUNDERS, in 
Montana, will strive to hold that Democratic State for the Re- 
publican candidates by telling how they voted for free coinage in 
the Senate of the United States. The Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. PLATT] will use the arguments against the bill which his 
pariy associates, Messrs. TELLER and WOLCOTT, the Senators 
rom Colorado, will attack or deny in order to hold their State 
firm for the Republican party. . 

The fact is that the arguments with which this bill was pre- 
sented vesterday by the gentleman from Missouri and his lieu- 
tenants among the Farmers’ Alliance are all taken bodily from 
the speeches of those two distinguished Republican Senators, 
Messrs. STEWART and JONES, who have furnished the brainsat 
least for this entire agitation for many years. It is true also 
that the remarks of the gentleman from Tiinois [Mr. TAYLOR] 
are but a weak repetition of thos> contained in the minority re- 
port on this bill, which was drawn by a D2mocrat, and those used 
by Democratic Speakers, whose arguments he had had the bane- 
fit of reading, against this bill. 

The Republican position in this matter is one of which every 
Republican who is anything more than a managing politician 
ought to be thoroughly ashamed. Instead of opposing the bill 
on the public grounds which are known to everybody in the North 
and the East and held by all well-informed persons in the commu- 
nities which they represent, their sole object has been to conduct 
themselves in such a way as to derive party advantage from the 
situation. We must put the Democrats into difficulty,” is their 
common expression. e Republican party in the State of New 
York has been managed in manner for several years, and 
the result is an interesting one to contemplate. [Applause.] 

Who is making the real fight against this bill? Means except 
Democrats from New England and New York. Where does the 
literature come from which floods our mails in favor of this bill? 
Evidently from the mine owners in the silver States, which are 
in Republican hands and which are represented in the United 
States Senate by Republican Senators who are popularly be- 
lieved to have engaged with great success in the developments 
of the silver mines of their State. - 

This attempt of the gentleman from Illinois to ignore the Re- 
publican division on this subject and to get advantage for his 
party from the division among the Democrats on the subject was 
appropriately followed in the debate by the eloquent denuncia- 
tions of the gentlemanfrom California [Mr. BOWERS], a Repub- 
lican who advocates this bill, of those citizens of this country, 
many of them Republicans, who do business within sight of Trin- 
ity Church. He describes these gentlemen as the bandits of 
Wall street.” 

It is interesting to notice from the advertisements in the New 
York ay papers that whenever gentlemen, like the member 
from California, in any part of the country, desire a new system 
of waterworks, or of lighting by gas or electricity, or new com- 
munication through their streets or with other cities—when, in 
fact, anything is to be done which needs any money they come 
to these ‘‘ bandit chiefs of Wall street,” as my friend describes 
them, for help and assistance. Even the honest farmer,” Mr. 
Speaker, in the West or the South, when he needs a little money to 
improve his farm, seeks a good-natured, accommodating ‘* bandit 
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of Wall street,” who lends it to him,and then often finds both 
principal and interest paid only in abuse of New York City and 
of the so-called ‘‘creditor class.” 

The mistake which these people make who denounce the busi- 
ness people in the city of New York, whose public spirit and en- 
recat has developed this whole country, isin that 
New York has or ever can have any interests adverse to the gen- 
eral interests of the rest of the country. New York’s prosperity 
is that of the whole country. The city of New York is t be- 
cause of the American Revolution; because she is the chief city, 
not of a colony but of a nation. [Applause.] 

ee the hammer fell.] 

r. MCKEIGHAN. Mr. Speaker, in the outset of this discus- 
sion I confess myself at some disadvantage and under some em- 
barrassment. It is not that Iam out of sympathy with the 3 
purpose or with any icular provision of this bill; but it is be- 
cause it does not go far enough. After this piece of legislation 
shall have gone into effect and shall have conferred upon our 

ple the full measure of benefit inherent in its provisions (which 
ts t will be much), there will still remain unredressed an incal- 
culable amount of wrong suffered and yet to come u 
meritorious classes of our population—meritorious, 
the standpoint of economic legislation. 

After all the silver that will be offered at the mint shall have 
been certified into got; there will still be fey inadequate 
volume of money for ing out and sustaining in full exercise 
the boundless energies of our people in the development of the 

ually boundless resources of our country. 

I could only believe in the sincerity of the predictions of our 
opponents, or still better, if I could entertain a reasonable hope 
of their fulfillment, if I could believe that the swiftest ocean 
greyhounds ” would be brought into requisition to dump“ their 
cargoes of silver upon our shores, and would carry away with 
them such things as we had to s at such swapping rates as 
we could mutually agree upon, I should espouse this advocacy 
with a heartier zeal than is just now at my command, for I am 
compelled to take these frantic prophesyings as mostly insin- 
cere, and any fulfillment of them as unbelievable. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I represent, and am proud to represent and 
voice on this floor, because I most heartily sympathize with them, 
the principles of a party that favors a legal constitution of money 
which cuts loose from all pretense of metallic definition, a con- 
stitution of it which puts the regulation of its volume under in- 
e e scientific control, leaving it no longer subject to the 
accidents and uncertainties of gold and silver discoveries and 
the wild variations of the mineral output, as well asthe malignant 
and selfish manipulations of crafty creditors and money-mongers, 
who have hitherto controlled the monetary legislation of the 
world, and who, by present indications, will for generations to 
come continue to control it in their own interest in all European 
countries. 

I must, however, deny myself the pleasure of expounding and 
advocating that theory of money as not entirely relevant to the 
matter in hand. 

Still, this bill can not be comprehensively or adequately dis- 

unless we consider certain elementary principles of mon- 
etary science, the exposition of which will, by rennet impli- 
cation, be an advocacy of some better mode of regulation than 
the so-called natural“ or ‘automatic regulation. 

But, before entering upon any affirmative ex tion, a few 
words upon the minority report. This wonderful document is 
redolent with the odor of the countinghouse. There is in it no 
flavor of the soil or the harvest field. It has no suggestion in it 
as to the interest of those who smite the rock, who delve in the 
mine, who forge, fell the forest, break the ground, reap and 
gather into barns. From its reading no one would infer that 
money had any necessary relation to the vulgar products of toil, 
or that cotton, grain, or meat should have any voice in its legal 
constitution. Observe with what delicacy the claims of these 
security holders is put. They are based upon their expectations 
and the “faith” that these expectations would be met in the 
“best money.“ That faith is a sweet-scented bloom, till you ma- 
terialize it. 

On else apoc gon it is found to have been begotten by ava- 
rice, nvrtured in hypocrisy and falsehood, and its fruition is the 
spoliatton of industry. It is not true, and these gentlemen know 
it is not true, that their expectations“ is the measure of the 
duty of Government in relation to its outstanding obligations. 
It is not true, and they know it is not true, that honor and 
conscience demand their payment in what they call “best money.” 
They know, and everyone who has ever given the subject any 
thought knows, that there never was any Government promise 
to pay dollars in this country that was not equitably, honestly, 
and legally dischargable in whichever of the two standard coins 
was of the lesser value at the time of payment. This ‘best 
money” outcry, and the claim of ‘‘honesty” and governmental 


m the most 
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duty in that regard, is of recent birth and is palpable hypocrisy. 


The Government and everybody always claime 
the undisputed right to pay in the cheaper coin. Whoever ac- 
counted himself cheated when his debtor always, prior to 1873, 
compelled him to take in payment gold coin of less value by 3 
per cent than the best money?” 

They know better, and they wilfully prevaricate who claim that 
there is any express or implied promise, or any usage or right 
to expect any payment but in the least valuable money. The 
pretense thatsilver peryment is partial repudiation, ‘‘only 70 cents 
on the dollar,” is a deliberate attempt to suborn the popular con- 
science and ally it to their own selfish purposes. They know, as 
well as we know, that the clap-trap of ‘‘debased ” money,“ 70-cent 
dollars,” is a linguistic debauchery, an assault upon the diction- 
ary. The know that a standard coin dollar is 100 cents in virtue 
of our legal decimal notation, utterly regardless of its value or its 
commercial relation to any other money. It is a bad case that 
can be made only by an abuse of words. 

The integrity and honor of one standard coin isnot impeached 
under a genuine bimetalism upon the ground that it is not the 
commercial equivalent of the other. On the contrary, it comes 
to the front the value-defining office and comes rightfully 
whenever the other rises above it in value. It is, therefore, not 
merely a false pretense, but an innovation and denial of the es- 
sen quality of bimetallicmoney. The honorof gold payment 
was never calied in question vpon the ground that it was of less 
value than silver, or use someone received a promissory note 
for dollars on the faith“ that he should get“ best money.” 

The minority report is discreetly silent as to what constitutes 
the supreme test of excellence in a money constitution and wherein 
consists its chief beneficence. They discreetly forget that money 
is a measuring instrument and that its office is not to measure it- 
self or other money, but to measure out for distribution products 
and goods. They forget to mention that the true test of its ex- 
cellence and honesty is found in the way it works as an instru- 
ment for the appraisement of goods. 

But I am impatient to dwell lon 
gishness of this minority report. For one who has gone afield, 
visited the seats of production, who has studied this subject as 
it is related to the processes of wealth creation and the eco- 
nomic well-bsing of our people, it is difficult to abstain from such 
characterization of that report as would not comport with the 
proprieties of the occasion. 

It is reported that there are hundreds and maybe thousands 
of millions of mortgage obligations in this 8 and more 
making every day, specifically payable in gold. little con- 
sideration of this state of things, and a study of the rights and 
duties growing out of it, will lead us up to important elementary 
principles of immediate application to this proposed legislation. 

Very likely constitutional objections will be successfully inter- 
posed against legislation which seeks to interfere with a strict 
compliance with the terms of such contracts, i. e., the delivery 
of gold or whatever may be, at the time, its commercial equiva- 
lent. So let us see what that contract essentially is. At bottom 
it is nothing more or less than an investment by the creditor, in 
gold, and is a promise by the debtor to deliver a definite weight 
of that metal— dollar“ being simply a weight unit. 

The commercial value which the gold may take on forms no 
part of the contract. Each party to the contract take his chances 
the debtor hoping it will cheapen, and the creditor that it will 
enhance in value. It is in no respect different from a contract 
to pay bushels of wheat, and the question is, what may the debtor 
individual, or a nation whos2 people are largely so indebted, 
honorably, equitably, and legitimately do to lessen the burden of 
such obligations? e answer lies upon the surface. They may 
do anything to reduce the value of gold, to make it cheap and 


ort to get. 
specifically payable in bushels of wheat, it would not be 
competent to lessen the weight or lower the grade, but if by a 
better che of the soil, improved machinery or command 
over the rainfall, it should be possible to raise it twice, or ten times 
as cheaply, or if some more easily produced material for bread 
could be discovered, so that wheat should become of trifling value, 
it would not only be legitmate, in relation to that and similar 
obligations, but it would be an honest payment of them, and 
would on allsides be pronounced a progress incivilization. The 
fact thatany one, or any number of people, had adopted it asa 
standard for deferred payment, or, in the slang of the stock board, 
had become long“ in wheat, would not make such acheapening 
oy the less beneficent. 

he same principle would apply to a contract for gold. 


and exercised 


r upon the defects and prig- 


It is 
not in contravention of any legal or equitable principle, nor is it 
against public policy or good faith in relation to that kind of con- 
tract to do 9 that would lessen the value of gold. A debtor 
nation that would not do that for itself or for its subjects would 
be justly chargeable as being in guilty league against its own peo- 
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ple. As to the mode in which that could be accom ed, any 
considerable increase in the output of gold. is out of the question. 


For the last twenty years it has been hing, and enlarged 

uirements are being made upon it in the arts; and, if we may 
believe our opponents, there is an inc scramble for it in 
Europe to take the place of their ‘* silver.” Shall we 
join in this scramble, or shall we not take a cheaper substitute, 
and so partially relieve the strain upon gold? 

A confusion arises here in the 3 r of 5 — sub- 
ject whereby a gross imposture is practiced upon the pop con- 
pg In becoming more valuable, gold, of course, becomes more 
desirable as a ion. But it is notin that capacity we are con- 
sidering it. In becoming more valuable it becomes a vicious and 
unconscientiousinstrumentof appraisement. It becomes a fraud 
upon every other economic quantity which has to submit to be- 
ing priced by it, before it can become an article of commerce. I 
do but speak words of truth and e eee weighing 
them, when I denounce as a through and ugh utterly vile, 
cruel, and extortionatescheme of dishonesty as was ever concocted 
by the selfish ingenuity of man, this imposture of“ best money ” 
and the denial of freedom to fabricate standard coin dollars, upon 
the ground that thereby they would become ‘‘ too cheap.” 

My argument proceeds upon the theory of metallic definition 
of adollar and orthodox or automatic regulation of money 
supply; and I ounce it a gross invasion of the essential prin- 
ciple of that angle put an arbitrary limitation upon it for the 
purpose, or with the effect, of the. value of the meas- 
uring unit. It is a repudiation of the entire theory of a com- 
modity money, at that precise point where there is oF justifica- 
tion for or tenableness in the theory, to invoke a legislative 
limitation of the volume in the interest of extortion, since upon 
the long-established theory a contract to pay dollars is simply a 
contract to pay the least valuable of the different kinds that will 
V T 

It ten at g 2 marvelous pro 0 
5 par —with itself —as coin or bullion. That ae 
lowness is put forward in all seriousness by the single standard 
advocates. As though the freedom of the mint to silver would 
not instantly and forever wipe out the pegs between the 
silver coin and its bullion. It is also pre ed that legislation 
has no effect upon the value of the metals, especially of gold. 
The British Royal Commission are more candid. Arguing 
against any enlarged use of silver for money they say: 

It. must be remembered, too, that this country (England) is largely a 
creditor country of debts pa: in and any change which en) a 
rise in the prices of comm ae oe that is to say, a diminution of 
the purchasing power of gold, would be to our disadvantage. 

It would be difficult to find in all literature emanating from 
honorable gentlemen a more cruel and selfish doctrine of legis- 
lative policy than this subordination of the rights and interests 
of all the industrial, classes, their own included, to the extor- 
tionate demands of great creditors than is thus deliberately made 
by this Royal Commission. How vain is the hope that land 
or any other great European country whose monetary policy is 
dictated and controlled by great creditors will join us ina ay mer 
that will raise prices generally. For own t, I thank 
that I live in a country where the people will dictate their own 


monetary policy. i 
I rejoice in a rapidly wing intelligence on this subject 
which will make it impossible much longer, by the sanctimonious 


claim of singular ‘‘ honesty” in single-standard money toimpose 
upon the ‘peopl 1 anything can arouse the scornful 
ebt-o; 


tion of a pressed people it is the spectacle of a plutocrat, 
who never in all his life contributed a dollar to the wealth of the 
country, but whose pockets are plethorio with the spoil of that 
cro spoliation of the century 


s roina hip pious e with 
uplifted hands, protesting against the ‘‘ dishonesty ” of who 
would pay by a different standard than the one foisted upon the 
country by that mele caries ” in 1873, or who would lay sacri- 
legious hands upon that honest“ legisla: 

No; these hypocrites understand as well as we do that the res- 
toration of silver to the full legal equality with gold as a valuator 
will restore our money, at least in part, to a normal relation to 
goods. This is too p to 5 argument. They are fully 
aware that the gold standard in economic effect, become a 
very different standard from what it is under the present, policy; 
and that that difference will inure to the advantage of those 
classes who have no way to buy money but by the products of 
their labor. The certainty that the restoration of silver will ma- 
terially lessen the value or purchasing power of gold, and that it 


> 


will be easier for the farmer to pay gold debts, is the real occa-' 


sion of all this outcry from the money centers against free coin- 


con adversaries do not have the hardihood to deny that silver 
coin is lawful payment. They pretend, however, that there is a 
moral obligation upon Congress to make it equal to the best 


money.” Upon what principle that claim is based it is difficult 
to discover. I doubt contract ever made specified ‘‘ best 
dollars.” The theory of duty to maintain parity between the 
coins comports as well with bringing qold down to silver ascarry- 
ing silver up to gold. But the truth is no such duty exists. It 
is a pretense, born of an eae em greed, Still, assuming 
that there will be a commercial disparity between the two coins 
under free co. we are driven to the consideration of which 
one of the two will be the most equitable instrument of appraise- 
ment, having regard to the interest and rights of both debtor 
and creditor and the beneficences of all economic intercourse in 
the future. 

This question is not to be so cheaply and superficially settled 
as by saying that the dollar that “has 100 cents in it” is the true 
one. In such a contention it is illegitimate to submit the claim 
of one of the contestants.to the umpirage of the other. Upon the 
question of which metal is the best standard we must first settle 
upon what constitutes the chief excellence in a money standard 
and then see which metal has conformed most nearly to that re- 

uirement. We have no difficulty in get a full admission 
at constancy in value is the prime requisite in a standard. 
That is a threadbare commonplace in monetary discussion, The 
trouble begins when we ask just. what. that admission means. 
They assert that gold is more constant because the bullion is 
always at a commercial parity with the coin. That shallowness 
satisfies most of these eminent financiers, 

But even a kindergarten intelligence goes deeper than that, 
and knows that such a pacify is the resultof free age of gold, 
and that silver will behave the same way with an open mint to 
it. The value of a dollar is to be gotten at the same way as we 
find the value of everything else. Value is commercial equiva- 
lence. It is the second term in aswap. Youcannotfind the value 
of a dollar till you arap si for somet: thatisnotmoney. The 
same market reports, which gives the prices of all vendible things, 
gives the value or purchasing power of money. Ifthese reports 
show that since 1873 the general rango ot rices in gold-standard 
countries has fallen one- „then they show an increase in the 
value of gold. It is familiar information and a painful experience 
in all the productive industries, that in gold-standard countries 
there has such a fall of prices. 

The fluctuation in the value of gold in the period between 1860 
to 1886, as tested by a composite commodity unit made up of 200 
1 articles, as diagramatized in the CONGRESSIONAL REC- 
ORD of April 15, 1886, ranged over 6} points, while the silver 
dollar, at its bullion value, fluctuated but 37 points. No one has 
ever tried to controvert the statement that the price range in 
silver standard countries has been more constant since 1873 than 
eee ping have been made in gold. No one has ever at- 
tempted to disprove our claim of superiority of silver in respect 
of constancy of value. Of course, while the two metals were 
linked together by bimetallic legislation, as always until 1873, 
their fluctuations, though considerable, run on parallel lines. 
Since then, gold, let loose from its ancient moorings to silver, has 
run riot in value fluctuation, and has been a disastrous money 
standard. 

So that if free coinage fails to restore gold to its old parity 
with silver and conforms our money to silver only, we are still, 
by the experience of all the past, upon a better and more constant- 
valuing metal. If gold goes to a premium, which only those 
who are rant of the forces that control value will affirm, 
then will that premium make manifest to the dullest intellect 
what all students have all along affirmed, mainly, that the act of 
1873 foisted upon us a dollar which has extorted from industry 
one-third too much of every product measured out by it. 

This conclusion is veri and has been over and over again 
8 the severest. methods known to students of economics, 
and I need not enter upon detailed demonstration of it here. 

The restoration of silver is therefore demanded upon every 
theory of money that has ever been propounded by any nsi- 
ble writer. It is demanded, also, upon the ground that the act 
of 1873 was uncalled for, clandestine, fraudulent, and designedly 
against the interest of this country, and against the interest of 
the producing classes the world over. Whether that act caused 

id to rise over silver about 50 per cent, as it has, since that 

ate, or whether that rise was in obedience to forces beyond leg- 
islative control, in either case the act was the guilty cause of the 
rise of money in this . e., the fall of prices. That act 
closed the mint to silver, when it was coming for coinage into 
standard dollars at a rate never before eq in the history of 
our mint. 

Our monetary condition at that time was a loud call for every 
one of them, we having decreed coin resumption. That closure 
compelled all our money to follow the fortunes of gold, forbade 
it remaining upon the silver standard, adding enormously to the 
hurden of debt, and doing it in the most cruel manner, for it 
struck down the profits of all the leading industries. When we 
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remonstrate against that legislation and demand its repeal, all 
they have to say is, Well, that is the way it is; our money is 
on a single gold standard and silver has been discarded.” That 
is, they a appeal to the existing fact and situation as es- 
tablished by that legislation. We reply that we arraign that 

islation and all the maladjustments that it has > 

n very truth you affirm that that is the way it is, but we affirm 
so it ought not to be, and so it shall not continue to be if we can 
help it. Had the mint remained open to silver all this time 
under the old law of a double standard, our money could never 
have 5 any greater purchasing power than goes with 4123 
grains of standard silver, and prices made in that money could 
never have so fallen. 

Prejudice is sought to be created against the restoration of 
silver by the pretense that silver-producers want to get the Gov- 
ernment to buy their silver at a price beyond its real value, and 
that we are all under a bribe to help the silver kings” out. 
Only because this foolishness gains credit by iteration from re- 
spectable quarters does it deserve notice. these slanderers 

rofess a willingness to restore silver and so raise its price to 
1.20 an ounce, 3 Europe will join us. Of course, such 
Range of willingness is for the most part hypocrisy. [Ap- 

ause. 
5 But Why should they join us at all in such a restoration, if 
great benefit to silver miners is.a valid objection. Besides, it is 
not true that by free coinage the miner gets anything more than 
the value his bullion will then have all over the world, By free 
coinage the Government does not buy anything, nor the miner 
sellanything. His metal is coined on his own account, and de- 
8 back to him, weight for weight, or he takes a certificate 
redeemable in the exact weight of metal he deposited. 

In order to make their case these gentlemen are obliged to 
stultify themselves by contradictory 9 for example, that 
asilver dollar will be 100 cents and be only 70 cents at the 
. ing the miner's greed, th his 

‘or the purpose of denouncing the miner's ey say 
bullion will be worth 70 cents, but the dollar he gets for it will 
be worth 100 cents. Then, for the purpose of disparaging the 
silver dollar and alarming the pensioner, they make haste to say 
that both the bullion and the coin will be worth but 70 cents. 
This is only one of the many self-stultifications they trate. 
As to the economic effect upon the country at large the money 
supply under free coinage, some of them predict an awful drought, 
and others an equally awful flood, and still others hesy (an 
this is the favorite position), in order that no feature of awfulness 
shall be wanting, aconcurrentdroughtand flood. It does not seem 
to have occurred to them that the drought might drink up the 
flood, and the flood drown out the drought, and they may be 
disappointed in the awfulness. [Laughter and applause.] 

The foremost of these prophets of evil from a repoa of the act 
of 1873 commit themselves toconcurrentincompatibilities. They 
say we will have a diminished money volume, and at the same 
time a degraded or cheapened money. Fewer dollars, lower 
prices, and dollars of less value! A dollar, i. ¢., increased in 
pure g power or command oyer goods (lower poe and 
yet a cheaper, a degraded dollar!! Such fast and loose asser- 
tions, such tering in a double sense is a betrayal of crude 
thinking and recklessness of speech. In so far as it is not sheer 
hypocrisy, it arises from a fundamental misconception as to the 
nature of value. The bottom fallacy, the queen bee in the teem- 
ing hive of poppler error comes of the notion that value is in- 
trinsic and independent of conditions, legal or otber. This is 
thought to be especially so of gold, the one thing which more 
than anything else under the sun has had special privileges con- 
ferred upon it by legislation, in that it has been by law made 
the valuing instrument in commerce. 

But the expression intrinsic value“ is not a correct expres- 
sion. There is incoherence inthe words. Value is in its nature 
extrinsic and lies inestimation. It is thereforenecessarily vary- 
ing, according, not to inherent qualities, but tosurrounding con- 
ditions. Valueisaswapping relation. It exists only incommerce. 
It arises only in trade. It is the estimate agreed upon by two 
men as to the exchanging rate of two different things. What is 
sometimes intended by the word intrinsic,“ as ap to value 
of a coin, is the value which the material of it would have if de- 
prived of the money uses which the law gives it. 

But that discussion is foreign to the question here; for, what- 
ever increase in the value of bullion free coinage confers, one 
thing isabsolutely sure, viz, unlimited coinage being established, 
at once and forever the ity between the coin and the bullion 
that goes to its making is fixed. Thatdifference falls out of dis- 
cussion therefore. Our silver dollar, all over the world, will be 
of the same value as the metal in it will then be. Mark, I do not 
say of the same value as the metal now is, for a new condition of 
commanding influences will have arisen. 

What tho value of the silver dollar may be as expressed in 
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gold is another question. Competent students affirm that free 


coinage here will restore the commercial ratio of 16 to 1. When 
those who predict the contrary betray such gross ignorance of 
the nature of value and the forces causing value change, I can 
not attach the least weight to their predictions. Still I can not 
be convinced but that a commercial 8 between the two coins 
is a subordinate matter in the establishment of a monetary sys- 
tem. Bimetallism is the standard of the cheaper and the guar- 
anty of greater stability to money which that option involves. 
By stability I mean as to goods. By stability and constancy in 
the value of money is meant stability in the general price range. 
Any other meaning sought to be imposed upon the words con- 
stancy and stability of value of money” is incempetent, vain, and 
void. Industrial health, commercial! p rity, equity in time 
contracts, the just reward of productive or, and the economic 
well-being of society are all involved in that kind of stability; 
any other stability is mere moonshine. 

ə measure we advocate does not propose to ch the 
weight of standard coins. Weask no revision of the dictionary 
no change in the long-established meaning of that great word 
dollar —that werd by which all the economic relations of men 
are defined and regulated, in which all duties and rights are ex- 

ressed. We only ask that the excess of value put into the ef- 
ective meaning of that measuring instrument the unfortu- 
vate act of 1873 shall be taken out of it and restored to goods 
again. We ask that a short step toward a restoration of the 
pace range prevailing by the money standard. prior to that.act 
made. Free co now can not give back to the Occident 
the masses of silver sunken in the Orient in nonmone uses. 
It will only give us a normal and gradual increase in the supply 
of money, thereby increasing prices. I can not too often repeat 
that the exch relation of money with goods should be the 
e concern in high statesmanship regarding monetary 
egislation. 

Legislation to enhance or keep up the value of money is legis- 
lation to put down prices. The purchasing power in products, 
in houses, and lands is more properly an object of legislative so- 
licitude than the value of money. Jo increase the latter at the 
expense of the former is the worst form of class legislation. It 
fosters unjust distribution of the common wealth by stealthil 
e ing the instrument by which that distribution is effected. 
It is legislation in the interest of those who refuse to employ 
their capital in production. It is industrial paralysis. It isa 
means whereby cunning reaps where another sows. 

J insist, therefore, Mr. Speaker, that if the theory and prac- 
tice of acommodity money and automatic supply is to be adhered 
to, there must be no restriction upon coinage. The integrity of 
that theory is destroyed if you deny free mintage of the money 
metals. Let us have the benefit of that theo its full integ- 
rity, or let us frankly abandon it and commit the money volume 
to a scientific regulation and control. As before remarked, I am 
in grave doubt about free coinage giving us a sufficient increase 
in the money volume to meet the requirements of business and 
maintain prices. 

But I shall hope that this legislation will be supplemented by 
an issue of legal-tender paper money in volumes t to meet 
the requirements of the legitimate business interests, thereby 

utting the 2 issue under the intelligent control of Congress 
n place of the vicious method of private corporations, whose is- 
sues are but a spurious money anyway, and have been fitly char- 
acterized e That money is good money which 
will pay my debt. Bank paper will not do thut only by the cour- 
nD hata Costner ike 
ve been arguing this question upon the generally accepted 
commodity theory of money, and natural regulation ot si hy 
and find therein full warrant for this legislation. But this the- 
ory of money is maintained npon the express grounds thata 
metallic definition is the best guaranty of stability in the value 
of money. Let us therefore inquire into the avior of me- 
tallic money in regard toconstancy. Mr. Jevons, a high author- 
ity, tells us that from 1809 to 1849 money rose. in ue 145 per 
cent, i. e., about twice and one-half. This is the forty years during 
which the landed property in Great Britain became concentrated 
in the hands of one-fifth of the number owning land in 1809. 
This enormous and cruel increase in the value of metallic money 
was occasioned mainly by the closure of the Mexican silver mines 
on account of revolutionary troubles. It wasa calamity, there- 
fore, inherent. in this constitution of money. 

The gold discoveries of California and Australia restored 
again, substantially, the old price range, i. e., money fell, or be- 
came “depreciated ” about one-half. This depreciation gave to 
the western world for a period of twenty-five years, notwith- 
standing the waste of great wars, an industrial and commercial 
advance greater than it had experience in any two hundred and 
fifty years of its history. These great changes were not the 
direct result of legislation, but were inherent in the automatic 
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In 1873 another change set in, in the direction of ap- 
preciation of money or fall of prices; this time as the direct re- 
sult of legislation. The same unequal distribution of wealth has 
been in operation, which is inherent in a protracted appreciation 
of money. 

This Rot change is not at all inherent in a metallic money con- 
stitution, but is due to an abandonment of the automatic mode of 


system. 


supply. By the test of constancy the natural supply theory has 
not been a great success anyway, but it should not be held re- 
sponsible for the evils of the last nineteen years. They are and 
ought to be chargeable to the vicious legislation of 1873. 

e are content to abide by the test of constancy in this argu- 
ment for silver. But the discussion on the other side is a reve- 
lation of but a kindergarten intelligence in economics. 

These gentlemen can not be made to understand that the con- 
ceded fall of the L price range of one-third is a rise of 50 
per cent in the value of gold, while silver has remained stable as 
an instrument of app: ment. These incompetents test the 
stability of silver by gold, and of gold by itself. 

The true test is the test of the general purchasing power. If 
the money I tender in payment of a debt will in the large and 
general way buy as much of goods as the money I borrowed 
would buy at the time of the loan that is honest payment. A 
money, by behaving that way over considerable periods (cast- 

out of the account the price changes occasioned by special 
and temporary conditions), will by that fact vindicate the wis- 
dom of its constitution. The lender bas no right to any un- 
earned increment in the . of the dollar. None 
of the advantage due to invention, skill, and increased efficiency 
of labor belong to the measuring unit as such. The stipulated 
interest is all the advantage the lender is entitled to. No por- 
tion of the profits of capital is his. He refuses to employ his 
capital in production and stipulates for a return of dollars with 
interest. 

As already intimated, the application of this test has regard 
to periods of time of sufficient length for the elimination of tem- 
porary perturbations in prices. I venture to claim for this test 
the right to be the guide in determining the equities of time 
contracts; and it is only in time contracts that ethical questions 
arise regarding money. By this criterion, again, we come to the 
same justification of the soundness of free coinage as by all other 
legitimate methods of reasoning. 

his protest against the degradation of the currency,” the 
outery against ‘depreciation against cheap money,” and in- 
sistence upon an honest dollar and best money ” we throw 
back in the teeth of our opponente: 

We protest against any longer or further ‘‘debasement” of our 


lands, mines, shops, and houses. We will no longer be fooled 
with cheap“ products. We want best“ bushels, best barrels, 
best bales, in exactly the same sense in which you call for best 


money. Notany bigger acres, any larger bushels, barrels, or 
bales. We are content with established definitions. We com- 
plain only of the market relation of all these units of propery 
money. We propose to restore prices by reforming the pricing 
instrument. 

We will not change in any respect our products, but only the 
other term (money) in the equation which value is. We pro- 
pose no reforming of standard money by diminution of weight of 
coins or changing in any particular their physical properties. 
We only pro to break the gold monopoly and restore silver 
to legal equality. Refusal to restore the double standard upon 
pretense that it will cheapen money and raise prices is a confes- 
sion that the act of 1873 is the guilty cause of this destruction of 
the commercial value of our products. I say commercial value, 
Mores as expressed in money, the only mode known to civilized 
society. 

And now, Mr, Speaker, I have but few words to add to this al- 
ready too long discussion, for I can not close without reference 
to the general situation. Our people are very much in earnest 
in this money reform or restoration. They are not dishonest, 
nor are they fools, They can not be any longer deceived by this 
chonesty“ racket. What they have long borne as a hardship 
they have now come to understand as a gigantic wro Only 
by a study of this uprising among the people who are the chief 
victims of this s tion can be gotten any adequate notion of 
the intensity of their convictions, the high moral quality of their 
motives, and the resoluteness of their purpose. They have been 
studying the subject, and the breadth of their reading, the extent 
of their economic intelligence, and the cogency of their reason- 
ing puts to shame the shallowness of so-called great“ financiers” 
and the prigs of the counting-house. 

I urge upon pee of the 1 and you of the minority a 
careful study of the merits of our claim, and warn you of the 
danger of trifling with these demands or belittling and subordi- 
nating the subject to tariff reform or retrenchment. The evils 
to this country arising from any policy on those subjects lying 


within the range of the extremest views are but small in com- 
parison to the spoliation of industry and the~heartbreak our 
people still suffer from a. single-standard pers To you Re- 
publicans, I appeal to the high moral and patriotic impulse of 
which your y was born, now, alas! grown obese and degener- 
ate by too long enjoyment of the spoils of office; and I appeal to 
you Democrats, who, in spite of your amazing blunders and the 
false e into which you have so often been betrayed are 
yet claiming that by tradition and instinct you are in sympa- 
thetic touch with the struggling masses, do not, because (to you) 
some of our notions seem crude—do not deny us thisone measure 
pe role and redress, whose soundness and justice is unimpeach- 
able. / 

Our people are doing some independent thinking and are cast- 
ing off the trammels of party, and the future of political control 
is with them. I implore you, therefore, to make haste to do 
them this simple act of justice, less a worse thing come upon you. 

From the floor of this House an appeal has gone out to the old 
soldiers asking them to petition against this bill lest it should 
injure the pensioner. Had this zeal for the old soldier been man- 
ifested at an earlier date the veterans of the Union Army would 
have had more money and the bondholding and banking classes 
would have had less. 

We have had a personal experience of the tender regard these 
honest money” people have had for us; they can not teach our 
memory to forget that wany of us enlisted at a time when gold 
and silver was the only legal tender, and that we received legal- 
tender paper money, while these ‘‘ honest-money” fellows were 
ongago in the patriotic time of running the price of gold 
and silver up to a point where it took two and a half of our dol- 
lars to buy one gold or silver dollar. It will not do for these 
gentlemen to say that the soldiers’ pay was increased to compen- 
sate him for the difference in the value of the dollars; they know 
that the increased pay was not sufficient to compensate us for the 
difference; they know that the decision of the Supreme Court 
was ‘‘that the obligation of a contract to pay money is an obli- 
gation to pay that that the law izes as money when the 
payment is due.” They know that the act of Congress pledging 
the faith of this nation to the payment of its public debt in coin 
was an infamous betrayal of the best interests of the people; 
that it added to the burdens of the public debt; that the old sol- 
diers, their wives, and families, are being taxed to-day to pay 
this unjust tribute to a favored class. 

The soldiers of the Union Army were not fighting for money, 
but to preserve the union of the States, to perpetuate a demo- 
cratic republic, where the wishes of the people might be crystal- 
lized into law; a union where the det oa taught by Washing- 
ton, Jetferson, Jackson, and Lincoln might lead us on to the per- 
fection of a government in which the chief concern would be the 
welfare of all, and to which the brave men that wore the blue. 
and the no less brave men that wore the gray, could forever after 
render a loyal support. [Loud colnet 

This affected solicitude for our welfare might find expression 
in deeds; for words are flowers, but deeds are fruits.” It might 
long ere this have found expression in pension legislation that 
would not give a large panalong to the officers or their widows 
with one hand, while with the other it has given a small pittance 
to the private soldier or his widow. The rule of the Pension 
Office that compels an applicant for a pension to prove that he 
was a sound man at the time of enlistment is a strange manifes- 
tation of justice to a man who was certified as asound man by 
physicians acting in their official capacity and under a solemn 
oath. The rule that compeis the applicant to furnish the evi- 
dence of two private comrades or of one commissioned officer is at 
variance with the idea of equality before the law, and ought to 
have been abolished by these statesmen who now express so 
much alarm lest the passage of a just law might injure the poor 
pensioner or his widow. 

This duplicity does not deceive the old soldier, and I venture 
to say that the Grand Army posts will take no oflicial notice of it. 
The path by which these men have marched on to wealth and 
power is marked with the mortgaged homes and wrecked for- 
tunes of the class to whose suppose cupidity they now appeal; 
the insane and the orphan asylums of the different States are 
filled with these victims; and women and children in rags, whose 
request for shelter and food they have no time to hear or heed, 
are the fruits of their villainy and the victims of their greed. 
These wrongs will stand against them the day when the Great 
Judge will call men to judgment and ask of them an accounting 
for that They have reaped where they have not sown and 
gathered where they have not strewn.” Iventure that in all our 
recollections of the late war none of us were ever called to mourn 
over the new-made grave of adead millionaire. The soldier loves 
them most that knows them least. 

Mr. Speaker, the people I represent are not anarchists, they 
are not opposed to the accumulation of wealth, but they are 9y» 
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posed to its unjust distribution; they believe that the accumula- 
tion of wealth is the first step in social improvement, and that 
the next thing in importance is its proper distribution among the 
several members of society. This distribution, if left free to follow 
natural laws, would be found to be in accordance with the skill, 
industry, and economy of those who toll. 

The recent concentration of wealth in the hands of a few is 
causing alarm in the minds of all thoughtful men. That wealth, 
in this country, has become a great ponura power, no fair- 
minded man will deny. Our people rely on their inherent sov- 
ereignty as the true basis of just government, and they are not 
willing that power and dominion should have any other founda- 
tion. They believe that when wealth rpi the place of man in 
government, it becomes man’soppressor. They believe that man 
should be above every system, and that in man all political power 
must center or calamity will follow. 

The old idea that the favored few ought to goyern and the mod- 
ern ides of a government of the people are mutually antago- 
nistic. There can be no compromise between these two opposing 
forces. The people are organizing for a great political contest, 
a contest the results of which will prove that the integrity, honor, 
courage, and patriotism of our people can be re on in any 
emergency. contest will not end until corporations, com- 
binations, and monopolies bow in submission to just laws. I will 
close by using language different, though similar, to that used by 
my alogene young vig fot I say, “In that day * the people 
will be sovereign; *‘long live the sovereign.” ud applause. | 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I yield fifteen minutes to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin. 


[Mr. BUSHNELL addressed the House. See Appendix.] 


Mr. BELTZHOOVER. Mr. Speaker, here is nothing in which 
the people of the world are so deeply interested and of which 
they know so little as gms i There is no subject on which the 
wisest have differed so widely, and, on both sides of the con- 
tention, been so madly wrong. There is no topic of discussion 
therefore on which all men ought to temper their most confident 
views with so much considerate regard for the opinions of those 
who differ from them. 

THE HISTORY OF MONEY. 

The word money is supposed to be derived from Moneta, a sur- 
name of Juno, in whose temple at Rome money was coined. In 
the language of Aristotle, Money exists not by nature, but by 
law,” as an invention of human society for its own convenience. 
It is not necessarily of any particular form or substance, but eon- 
sists of anything which passes freely in exchange for the vari- 
ous objects of human desire. It is as important to all the opera- 
tions of commerce as steamships, railways, and telegraphs, and 
is the marvelous instrument to which the world is largely in- 
debted for its progress and civilization. 

In the earliest periods that lie along the dawnof history, when 


the chase was the chief pursuit of men, skins were the money’ 


and medium of exchange, as they are of the Alaskan Indians to- 
day. When the pastoral age set in sheep and oxen took the 
lace of skins and became the money of commerce—ten sheep 
ing equal to one ox. In the Iliad, when Glaucus exchanged 
his golden armor for that of Diomed, which wasof brass, Homer 
says he gave a hundred oxens’ worth for that of nine, and 
therefore must have been of judgment Jove bereft.” The tri- 
the first prize for wrestlers in the twenty-third book of the 
was valued at twelve oxen, and a woman captive skilled in 
industry at four, In that day gold and silver and other metals 
were well known and used, but the money and unit of value was 
an ox. Pecunia, the Roman word for money, was derived directly 
from pecus, a herd, and the old English word fee comes from the 
same root. . 

From the Agamemnon of Æsċhyluswe learn that the figure of 
an ox was the sign first imp upon coins, and the same is 
said tohave been the case with the earliest issues of the Roman 
as.“ The live stock thus used to facilitate exchanges bei 
counted by the head was called capitale, whence our term capit 
and the law term chattel and the common name cattle. The 
earliest record of values among the ancients is contained in 
Genesis, in the brief inventory of the estate of Abraham, when 
he returned from Egypt very rich in cattle, in silver, and in 
gold,” which were regarded as money in the orderin which they 
were named. There were no coins then, but all metallic money 
was estimated by weight, so that when Abraham bought the 
field in M lah he ‘‘ weighed unto Ephron the silver, which he 
had named in the audience of the sons of Heth, four hundred 
shekels of silver current money with the merchant.” A shekel 
was worth about half a dollar, so that this famous field cost about 
$200. In Job we are told that ‘‘ wisdom can not be gotten for 

old, neither shall silver be weighed for the price thereof.” 
e Roman unit or standard of money value was the libra, which 
was a pound of copper or brass, and was shaped at first like a 


worse; 


brick, but was subsequently made round, The whole Roman 
coinage was of copper down to two hundred and sixty-nine years 
before the Christian era, when 111 began the coinage of silver, 
and half a century later that of gold. 

The Chinese used copper largely in their early general coin- 
age, but also employed cubes of gold as their most valuable 
money. The Greeks coined copper, silver, and gold in the vari- 
ous stages of their history. The very earliest of their coins con- 
sisted of silver spikes, and an obolus or spike was the unit. A 
handful or drachm of thess spikes was the next higher measure of 
value, but as there were some men in those days with very large 
hands, it became necessary to limit the handful to6 spikes, which 
thereafter became the logal drachm. The Carthagenians made 
money out of leather, and Numa, King of Rome, made it out of 
wood. In the thirteenth century, Kublai Kahn, the greatest of 
all the Mogul kings, made the currency of his Kingdom out of 
the bark of the mulberry tree, and during his reign of N 
years issued to his subjects more than $600,000,000 of this bar 
money. It was stamped with the mark of the sovereign, and it 
was death to counterfeit or refuse to take it anywhere in the 
Empire. The Spartans used iron for MODAN, and Dionysius, the 
tyrant of Syracuse, made it out of tin. innumerable cabi- 
nets may be found tin coins issued by the Roman Emperors. 
The Kings of England also coined tin, and in 1680 Charles II had 
struck tin farthings with a copper stud in the center to prevent 
counterfeiting. n half-pence and farthings were also issued in 
considerable quantitiesin the reign of William and Mary. Rus- 
sia for a number of years coined platinum. In 1618 the governor 
of Virginia ordered that tobacco should be received as money, 
at the rate of three shillings per pound; and we are told that 
when the Virginia company imported young women as wives for 
the settlers, the pa per head was 150 pounds of tobacco. As 
late as 1732 the Legislature of Maryland made tobacco and In- 
dian corn legal tenders, and in 1641 Massachusetts made similar 
laws concerning corn. In Burmah the unit of value is lead; in 
the South Sea Islands, an ax; in India, cakes of tea; in Abyssinia, 
salt; and in Iceland, codfish. In 1694 straw money circulated in 
the Portuguese possessions in Angola,which consisted of small 
mats, ealled libongos, woven out of rice straw, and worth about 3 
cents cach. 

THE EVOLUTION OF GOLD. 

The history of money shows a plain and unmistakable evolu- 
tion from the ancient commodities of barter down through skins, 
sheep, and oxen as money to tin, iron, copper, silver, and gold. 
This evolution has kept step with the march of civilization, and 
its inevitable and inexorable trend is to the ultimate and exclu- 
sive use of gold, which is the most valuable, the most compact, 
the most enduring. and the most convenient of all the products 
of nature. The hunter age, the pastoral age, the military age 
and the medizval age have dawned into ths great commerce 
age, in which there can only be in money, as in all other things, 
the survival of the fittest. In his exhaustive report on the estab- 
lishment of a mint, Mr. Hamilton,in 1791, set the pace for this 
consummation in this country when, among other things, he 
says: 

As long as gold, either from its intrinsic su 
greater rarity, or m the prejudices of d, retains so considerable 
a preé in yalue over silver as it has heretofore had, a natural con- 
sequence of this seems to be that its condition will be more stationary. The 
revolutions therefore which may take place in the relative values of gold and 
silver will be changes in the state of the latter rather than of the former. 

Tue struggle for the supremacy of gold may be the great civic 
battle of thecentury; but there can be no doubt about the result. 
The op g armies may be inspired equally by selfishness or 
ut the motives that actuate the contestants can not 
change the vital, progressive principle involved. The large 
creditor class, who have money to lend, are interested in making 
it valuable and limited in amount, because it promotes their for- 
tunes> The still larger debtor class, who must borrow, believe 
they will unload their burdens easier by making money out of 
anything and in unlimited quantities. The vast proportion of 
those who are now shouting for free coinage of silver with all 
the fervor of patriotism, were just as enthusiastic for the unlim- 
ited issue of greenbacks. What they manifestly want is some- 
thing toshut their creditors’ mouths, whether itis paper or silver. 

THE CLIPPING OF COINS, 

This is no new thing under the sun. Ineveryage of the world 
those whose debts embarrassed them, from kings down to peas- 
ants, have striven by every means in their power to clip and 
cheapen the money of their country so as to maks it as plenty as 
possible. The Greeks did it under Solon and later when the 
strain of the e war was upon them. The Romans 
began it early in their career and continued it on down to the 
expiring days of theempire. The as was at first equal in weight 
toa Roman pound, but it was rapidly lessened so that at the 
epoch of the first Punic war it did not exceed 2 ounces, and by 
the time of the second Punic war it had sunk tolounce, Augus- 


riority as a metal, from its 
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tus fixed the aureus, the unit of gold coin, at forty to the pound. 
Nero reduced it to forty-five. jan still further debased it 
until under Severus it was more than half alloy. Caracalla in- 
troduced a new silver coin called the argenteus as a unit and 
fixed its value at sixty tothe pound. This also was alloyed from 
time to time until under Gallienus it contained no silver at all. 
In this state of the money of the empire in the Sig of Helio- 
gabalus all the taxes were required to be paid in , While the 
E paid out nothing but this depreciated silver, which 
to be used by the vers to buy 

The English followed the example in almost every period of 
their history, for in the year 1066 a pound of silver e 20 shil- 
lings, while in 1600 it made 62, and since then it has been still 
further stretched until now it makes 66. 

From the standard pound of silver the follo number of shil- 

and pence were coined at successive periods: 

m the Conquest, 1066 to 1300, 20s.; from 1300 to 1349, 20s. 3 
d.; from 1349 to 1356, 22s. 6d.; from 1356 to 1421, 258.; from 1421 
to 1464, 30s.; from 1464 to 1527, 37s. 6d.; from 1527 to 1530, 40s.; 
from 1530 to 1543, 45s.; from 1543 to 1549, 48s.; from 1549 to 1551, 
ie Sg 1551 to 1600, 60s.; from 1600 to 1717, 62s.; from 1717 to 
1792, 66s. 

From this we see that the amount of money coined from a stand- 
ard pound of sil ver was at every change increased, until 66s. was 
8 in 1792 from the identical standard pound that made 208. 

The history of gold coinage is the same. The coinagd from 
the n of gold 23 carats 331 grains fine, which was at 
times redu to 22 carats, of £13 3s. 4d., continued to increase 
until at the beginning of the present century £46 14s. was coined 
from the same pound, as will be seen from the following: 

From 1344 to 1349, £13 3s. 4d.; from 1349 to 1356, £14; from 
1350 to 1421, £15; from 1421 to 1464, £16 138. 4d.; from 1464 to 
1465, £20, 16s. 8d.; from 1465 to 1527, £22 10s.; from 1527 to 1530, 
£24; from 1530 to 1543, £27, £25; from 1543 to 1546, £28 16s.; from 
1546 to 1549, £30; from 1549 to 1552, £34; from 1552 to 1604, £36; 
from 1604 to 1626, £37 4s.; from 1626 to 1666, £41; from 1666 to 
u „444 Fagg mon HITO 1800, £46 a Te = 

here is a na ency amo people to depreciate the 
currency. They always try to et the best of 898 which 
they are going to keep and use, but money is made to go and they 
want it, not to keep as a rule, but to pass off on their neighbors, 
and the cheapest and worst money they can compel their neigh- 
bors to accept the greater the profit to themselves. 

The effort in behalf of the unlimited coinage of cheap silver 
dollars in this country is only a continuation of the same endur- 
ing contest. It is not a whit more honest in the people who ad- 
vocate it than itwas in the Roman Emperorsand lish Kings. 
If cheap money is the best, then the cheaper it is the better, and 
while a 70-cents silver dollar on this principle is better than a 
100-cents gold one, a paper dollar that costs practically nothing 
is for the same reason better than asilver one, and Kublai Khan’s 
mulberry money was, on the same principle, better than either. 

The idea that clipping the coins and cheapening the currency 
of a country can help the people is founded on an utter fallacy 
as to what money is and what are its functions. The error prob- 
ably arises largely from the general belief among the masses 
that gold and silver alone constitute money, while money in fact 
includes everything that does the work of money, coin, bank 
notes, checks, drafts, bills of exchange, etc. 

THE UNIT OF VALUE. 

In illustration of this theory there are at least two hundred 
thousand millions of dollars’ worth of commodities that change 
hands in the world’s commerce every year. In the transfer of 
this enormous ag; te of values, less than 1 per cent is paid 
in coin, less than 5 per cent in bank notes, and more than 95 per 
cent in checks, drafts, eto. The overwhelming preponderence 
of the world’s useful money is not, therefore, gold or silver. What, 
then, is the proper function of gold and silver in the monetary 
world? Incontestably to fix the standard and unit of value. 


The absolute weight or tude of the unit of money is a matter of lit- 
tle or no importance, pr that all people upon the same unit, 
and that it be permanently and exactly defined afterwards adhered to.— 


Jevons, 

In every age and nation there has always been something, 
some chattel or some one of the coins, that was the measure of 
all the rest as well as of all values in their commerce ahd busi- 
ness. When Homer wanted to tell posterity of the foolish trade 
of Glaucus in exchanging golden armor for brass, he estimated 
it, as all his countrymen did, by the ox. In the same way the 
gold dollar is that which measures the two hundred thousand 
millions of the world’s commerce, although it does not actually 
enter otherwise into more than 1 per cent of it. 

What are the essential characteristics of standards and meas- 
ures? Of bushels and pecks, of pounds and ounces, of yards and 
feet, of all kinds of measures? Uniformity, certainty, dura- 
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bility, convenience. The whole business world would be thrown 
into chaotic confusion if a bushel sometimes contained 4 pecks 
and sometimes 3; if a sometimes weighed 12 ounces and 
sometimes 11; if a Ri was sometimes 3 and sometimes only 2 
feet in length and if all were equally lawful. 

But the measures of quantity, weight, and distance do not 
differ in these respects from the measures of value. If there is 
any difference the measures of value dominate all other meas- 
ures in importance, and must, of an inexorable necessity, have 
all these qualities of certainty, uniformity, durability, etc., and 
must have them all in the highest attainable degree. 

In a note to his edition of Adam Smith's Wealth of Nations” 
(page 502), Mr. J. R. McCulloch says: 

Money is not a mere commodity, it is also the standard or the measure by 
which to estimate and com: 
ee e Guus ee 
adopt every practical means for rend all foot-rules of the same | 
and all bushels of the same CAET it 
omit n ue 
in its value. Sigii 


Skins and sheep and oxen gave way, as money, to tin and iron 
and copper, and these in their turn to silver and gold, because 
these precious metals met all the requirements of the money 
unit and measure of value better than anything that had pre- 
ceded them. ” 

Must the progress of the world stop and stand still on this sub- 
ject while it forward with the stride of a giant in every- 
thing else? Must the inflexible law, which decrees the survival 
of the fittest in all things, and which has thus far solved the 
problem 2 the measure of value satisfactorily, cease henceforth 
to operate? 

The farmers of the country would greet with indignant deri- 
sion the demagogue who would propose twostandardsof the bushel 
measure, one of which would contain four pecks and the other 
three. The proposition, however, would not be more unreason- 
able and absurd than to have two standard dollars current in our 
business to-day, one of which is worth one hundred cents and the 
other only seventy. “| 

THERE CAN BE ONLY ONE UNIT. 

There cannot, consistently and honestly, be two such standards. 
The universal testimony of the experience, intelligence and com- 
mon sense of mankind shown that the attempt to establish 
and maintain two such hostile umpires must lead to a war of ex- 
termination, in which one must go down. Robert Morris, the 
great financier of the Revolution, advocated the use of silver 
alone, because, as he said, gold and silver could not be used as a 
standard on account of the variation of the ratio between the 
two metals. In all civilized countries the genius and industry 
of statesmen and scholars have been exhausted in years of futile 
efforts to establish the equality of gold and silver in the currency 
of the world. In all the discussions in Co: and elsewhere 
in this country, from the A se of Mr. Hamilton, to which we 
have referred, and in which he hoped to succeed in the attempt, 
down to this time, the great object has been to obtain the equal- 
ity of these metals, but all the most earnest and laborious and 
persistent efforts have signally failed. From the first coinage 
act, in 1792, down to 1834, the nation was upon a silver basis, be- 
cause the ratio fixed by law subordinated gold. In 1834 there 
was another d rate effort made by legislation to correct the 
inequality, but it only succeeded in putting us on a gold basis, 
because the ratio established subordinated silver. 

In 1831 Mr. Campbell P. White made the following sound 
statement: 


There are inherent and incurable defects in the system which regulates, 
the standard of value in both gold and silver. Its instability as a measure 
of contracts and A the cw of a nation, are serious 
imperfections; whilst the impossibility of matatatag both metals in con- 
current, simrultaneous, or promiscuous circulation appears to be ly as- 


In a report made the following year he writes: 
The committee can not ascertain that both metals have ever circulated 
riminately in 


simultaneously, concurrently, and indisc: 
there are banks or money dealers, and . entertain the conviction that the 
is its establishment in one metal, 


nearest approach to an invariable standar 
which metal shall compose exclusively the currency for large payments. 
The first experiment of the United States with the free and 
unlimited coinage of gold and silver closed in1834. In thatyear, 
what is known as the act of 1834, chang’ the ratio, was en- 
acted. In a speech, delivered on the floor of the Senate in 1834, 
Thomas H. Benton said: 
The false valuation put upon gold has rendered the Mint of the United 
States, so far as the go 3 bsurd 
institution. It has coined, a as at a large 


one of them to be seen, all sold and 1 so regular is the porsaan 
that the Director of the Mint, in his latest tto 8 Says t 
new-coined gold frequently remains in the Mint uncal for, — 

for delivery, until the day arrives for a ket to sail to — a e calcu- 
lates that two millions of native gold be coined annuall 

whole of which, without a reform of the gold standard, 


1892. 
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like exiles from the national Mint to theseashore and transported to foreign 


In another part of the same speech he says that he must bring 
out certain facts— 
To enable the friends of gold to 


to work at the right place to effect the 
. ̃ ̃ now poeseas, which che citisens of ChS YADE 
the sub; of now e e young 
SUES tha Souts ati pocece, which evn the treo negroes of San Do 
possess, but which the yeo: of this America have been deprived 

of for more than twenty years, and uniess th: 
discover the 


It is rather amusing, in the face of the present 5 Il 
ver dollar of the daddies,” to listen to this ery of 1834 for the gold 
dollar of their daddies. 

The coinage act of June, 1834, fixed the legal ratio of gold to 
silver as 1:16. The commercial ratio was nearly 1:15. the 
act of 1792 silver was overvalued. By the act of 1 gol was 
overvalued. The framers of the act of 1792 thought that they 
were bimetallists, but they were, in fact, silver monometallists. 
The framers of the act of 1834 thought that they were bimetal- 
lists, but they were, in fact, gold monometallists. 

The learned gentlemen who are supporting the measure now 
under consideration, for the purpose of securing the parity of 
gold and silver in the commerge of the country and the success 
of bimetallism, would become the most complete silver monomet- 
allists if their views should ever be enacted into law. 

The report of the minority of the Coinage Committee of the 
House on the free- co bill of 1891 and the report of the ma- 
jority of the same committee in 1892 put the whole issue in a sin- 

le sentence when they say: The whole theory of bimetallism 
f; that it links the two metals together, and holds them there.” 
But this is absolutely untrue ín fact, for all the efforts of the bi- 
metallists by legislation and otherwise, for more than a century, 
have not held the two metals together. The exact ratio between 
gold and silver can not be maintained by le; tion, unless you 
Change the coinage laws every twenty-four hours. The race be- 
tween gold and silver has been from the earliest period a proges- 
sive triumph for gold. At the dawn of the Christian era it stood 
as 1 to 9. 1500 it was 1 to 11. In 1700 Sir Isaac Newton, who 
thoroughly examined the question, reported to the English 
Government that by the course of trade and exchange between 
nation and nation in all Europe fine gold is to fine silver 1 to 15.” 
In 1892 it is about 1 to 23. 

The relative values of gold and silver have, therefore, varied 
in every age, and vary now, and will continue to do so until the 
commerce and progress and wealth of the world, pee DT 
some mysterious power, shall stand still like the marvelous petri- 
fications of the ancient Ishmonie. © 

It is an idle and delusive dream, or worse, to hope to establish 
a certain, unvarying and inflexiblestandard by 8 together 
gold and silver. The laws of nature and trade and common sense 
are it. The constant irritation of these efforts and fail- 
ures destroys the security and stability of the business world. 
Why not then patrio y settle the question once and forever 
in conformity with the great preponderance of the opinions of 
intelligent business people who have studied the subject in our 
day, and inobedience to the uniform teachings of the past? All 
these are in favor of gold. 

(a) It is the most concentrated, the mostcertain, the most uni- 
form, the most durable, the most convenient, and the most uni- 
versally acceptable form of intrinsic value in the world. 

(b) Itis the sole measure of value in those markets of the world 
where the great bulk of our surplus wheat, corn, pork, and cot- 
ton are sold, andit therefore not only pays for them, but also fixes 
the prices of our enormous product e same staples retained 


athome. Itis a bold 2 of the farmers of country to 
value their products on a gold basis and make them take depre- 
ciated silver in payment. 


With gold as the unit of value, silver may be freely coined and 
kept substantially on a ‘pated with gold, under a statute which 
shall provide that a dollar’s worth of silver shall go into every 
dollar so coined, and whenever a di ty above a certain per 
cent occurs, free coinage shall be suspended until a new adjust- 
ment of the ratio is made. We should do everything in our 
power to promote the usefulness and value of silver as one of our 

rincipal products, but the demand that the Government shall 
itsstamp and fiat declare that 70 cents are 100 cents embodies 
sufficient heresy to defeat what might otherwise be just requests 
of the free silver advocate. 
WHO WILL SUFFER? 

The pending bill is for this reason an assault on the business 
stability and prosperity of the country, and its enactment into 
law would unsettle all values, wreck all commercial calculations, 
and sow a more disastrous crop of discord and distrust in the busi- 
ness world than ever grew from the fabled teeth of dragons. It 
would stop the flow of the millions of capital to this country from 
Europe, which for the last twenty years have been seeking invest- 


ment here in railroads, mills, mines, furnaces, ranches, brew- 
eries, and hundreds of other enterprises which tend to swell the 
currency and expand the industries of the nation. It will drive 
abroad the other millions of conservative capital which is in our 
savings banks, and among our people and which otherwise seeks 
employment here. The great creditor class which the free- 
coinage advocates are so anxious to mulct into a loss of one-fourth 
of their property, consists largely of wage-earners, widows, 
orphans, trustees, and the humble masses of our population. 

he thousands of investors in building associations, life insur- 
ance policies, and other rewards of frugality and industry would 
suffer to a great extent. Pensioners would find their allowances 
docked by 20 to 30 percent; the laborers to whom, throughout our 
country, 8100, 000, 000 in arrears of wages are always due, would suf- 
fer a dead loss in equal proportions; their employers would be able 
moreover to hold them to the same nominal figures on their rolls 
long after those figures had lost a quarter of their real signifi- 
cance; and the injury that must be suffered by these classes 
would transcend, a hundredfold, all that could be visited on the 
richer creditors. Can any Democrat, glorying in his party's 
mission, as a friend of the common people, contemplate such an 
act without shame? 5 

These will be the ones to suffer from the he of our coins 
and the 8 tion of our currency, and not the bloated bond- 
holders and money tes, who will all get from under in 
time to avoid the storm. The capital of the world, which is 
justly timid and cautious, will shrink from all the channels of 
trade and business everywhere before the menace to their inter- 
ests by this bill. 

Whether silver was fraudulently demonetized by the act of 1873 
or whether that law only crystallized the inexorable logic of 
events is wholly immate in this discussion. Whatever bane- 
ful consequences, if any, may have ensued from silver demonetiza- 
tion, are long sinceirrevocable andirremediable. The patience, 
industry and energy of almost a score of years have brought us 
out again into the open sea of business, confidence and 5 
We were ground for years between the millstones of inflation and 
contraction when, like the unfortunate victims in Mohammed’s 
hell, we passed from the lurid heat and glare of war times to the 
frigid times of peace, and none should want to repeat that experi- 
ence. We have more money now than we had in the most pros- 
perous days, for while our population has only increased twofold 
since 1860, our money fourfold. 

The existing legislation, with amendments which can readily be 
devised, will give us a large, steady, and expanding currency. 
This increase is sure to keep pace with our growth in popula- 
tion and property, and this is all intelligent and honest poopie 
should ask, and all that prudent policy could provide. The 
safest rule of human conduct is to let well enough alone, and the 
status in quo, if reasonably satisfactory, is always wiser and better 
than wild experiment. 

“ HONEST DOLLARS OF SILVER. 

But if free silver coinage must come, and if we are bound to 
float all the immeasurable stock and product of the world, why 
not demand Sank ono ares apt worth of the 3 8 
required per dollar, ereby give us a respectable do 0 
the daddies, which can stand on its own legs, and be the equal 
in dignity and power with the gold dollar? Why should this 
great Government, like the barbarous kings of the olden time, 
cr 30 per cent from every silver dollar which it issues and cover 

penalty for their existence into the Treasury as a sort of 
conscience fund? Why not give the people a dollar's worth of 
silver for a dollar? y not emancipate our poor cropped silver 
coins, so that they can go abroad like their golden brothers and 
enter the commerce of the world? 

The people are right in their demand for an abundance of 
mane se all the legitimate demands of trade and that there 
shall be a steady increase in the volume of the currency in exact 
ratio with the growth of the country. With this demand, how- 
ever, should be inexorably linked the requirement that all our 
money should always be equal to the best, so that there can be 
no discrimination between classes, the high and the low, the 
rich and the poor. The Government should see that in the 
matter of money the dollar which the laborer gets for his toil 
should be equal in all respects to that which the millionaire gets 
for his dividends. 

THE POWER TO REGULATE. 

The pover of the Government on this alec is a high and 
equitable one, and consists beyond all doubtsolely in the right to 
regulate the valueof allcoins whichitissues. Toregulate means 
to adjust by rule, and it is a gross absurdity to talk of establishing 
by rule that 70 cents worth of silver shall be worth 100 cents of 
goin: Thisisexactly what is contended for, however, by the most 

i Mngeiaies of the advocates of free coinage in this country 
when he declares that, ‘‘it is the legal-tender function that con- 


stitutes money.” This is not true in law or in fact under our 


Constitution. The Government by its fiat can make a worthless 
piece of r, or 70 cents worth of silver, a legal-tender for the 
payment ofa dollar, but it does not thereby make it a dollar in 

e sense on which the whole commercial world understands it. 
It is amere arbi exercise of power in defiance of reason and 
justice and the public welfare. It is notsuch a regulation of the 
value of the coins of the country as was contemplated by the 
founders of the Government. 

The power of the Government back of its fiat can make its citi- 
zens these alleged dollars just as Kublai Khan compelled 
his submissive subjects to accept his chips of mulberry bark. 
The whole yee Sea is based on the same principles and made 
effective in the same way, but when the old arbitrary Mogul king 
closed his oyes his bark money went up in smoke and his people 
were rid of it, but behind the stamp and guaranty on these short 
dollars stands the solemn pledge of honor of the nation for their 
redemption in gold dollars or their equivalent. These dollars 
do not pass by any intrinsic merit in themselves or by virtue of 
the fiat of the Republic, but because of the sacred promise that 
the sovereign people, out of their pockets and property, will see 
that they are each made worth one hundred cents. 


WILL SILVER GO TO 16? 


This promise is a mo e as irrefragable as the national debt 
itself upon every dollar of wealth and capital in the nation. The 
promoters of this measure tell us, however, that upon its 
silver will rise to par with gold; but we have seen the utter fu- 
tility of such promises,which were made the bases of the acts of 
1878 and 1890. When the actof 1878 was passed silver was under 
18; when the act of 1890 was it had risen to 22, and now, 
with both acts, under which ost all the silver in the country 
is absorbed, we have the ratio over 23. Why should silver in- 
"The ailver output of this teadil 

e silver output of this country is growing s ily ter— 
it was more than $70,000,000 last year—and itis realized that the 
argentiferous regions of the West have but begun to be drawn 
upon. Bonanzas of fabulous treasure remain yet to be discovered, 
of which amere sug; on is afforded by the recent finds of gigan- 
tic ore masses at e and Aspen. One of thess, called the 
Molly Gibson Mine,” has yielded rock worth $12,000 a ton. A 
single carload produced $75,000. Silver composed one-half of the 
mass, mixed with arsenic and antimony, a rare combination. 
Working in this kind of stuft is almost like digging for wealth 
in the vaults of the Treasury at Washington. pocket in the 
Park Regent,” at Aspen. e8 big as a good-sized room, struck nine 
week ago, held $100,000. 

The European nations saw many years ago that silver must de- 
preciate, and therefore the to demonetize it as far back 
as 1869, and fully completed it in 1873. There is not a nation of 
Europe to-day who coins silver for logal tender, and even in the 
countries which have nominally a silver standard they coin no 
new silver and are very anxious to dispose of what they have. 
The trade of the commercial world is carried on on a gold basis 
everywhere. The bushel of wheat which we export to Eng- 
land governs the price of every bushel consumed at home, and so 
through all the list, and hence these European and other nations, 
who are practical, all in their power to get to a gold basis, 
and for = reason they dispose of all the silver they can as fast 
as ible. 

he report of the Director of the Mint shows that the world’s 
coinage of silver during the year 1888 was $149,000,000, and that 
Europe coined less than $14,000,000 of that amount. The balance 
wascoined by such nations as India, some $51,000,000; the United 
States, some $31,000,000; Mexico, some $27,000,000; Japan, $10,- 
000,000, ete., indicating plainly that Europe has got through with 
silver as money. The questionof a double standard was brought 
up in the Reichstag at Berlin some time ago, but it was promptly 
squelched. Since the demonetizaticn of silver by these nations, 
and since we have the acts of 1878 and 1890, our Govern- 
ment has bought about 8500,00, 000 of silver, and yet it has de- 
reciated in the world’s market as metal 30 per cent, and were 
t not for the continuous agitation, and the hope that it will be- 
come money again in our country, and by the continuous boost- 
ing and booming it gets from our silver producers and specula- 
tors, it would to-day be worth below 80 cents an ounce. 

The whole effort for free coinage is a bold and dangerous ex- 
83 in defiance of the judgment and practice of the civil- 

countries of the world. The marvelous resources of the Re- 
public have withstood without disaster thus far the strain of 
carry by mere force our own entire silver stock and pretussy 
but who can predict the peril of loading the thirty-five hundred 
millions of silver unwillingly held by other nations that may be 
dumped upon us? 

The bill, according to the statement of its distinguished au- 
thor, who laughs at all predictions of danger, will only add 30 
cents per capita to the circulating medium of the country, and 


* 
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the leaders of the Farmers’ Alliance, among those who ought to 
know, declare that this will afford no relief to the people. If its 
results do not go beyond this and do not afford the relief its pro- 
moters hope for, then it is clear the uncertainty and doubt it will 
cause in all the channels of business will far outweigh its useful- 
ness. If it should flood the country with all the surplus silver 
of the world, and stimulate its production enormously here and 
elsewhere, and drive out our gold and unsettle the foundations 
of our national credit, the measure would be the monumental 
blunder of our history, beside which the demonetization of silver 
would sink into insignificance. 
A MISCARRIAGE IN STATESMANSHIP, 

The consideration of this measure at this time is a miscarriage 
in 5 which, if it results disastrously to the great 
party which wi be held responsible for it, will be reluctantly 

orgiven. While we are figuring and scheming to make 70 cents 
f silver into a dollar we are losing sight of a great crying issue 
on which all the people of the nation are awake and informed 
and ready for action, and through the neglect of which we are 
losing millions. We have more of everything to turn into money 
in the markets of the world, more raw materials, more railroads, 
more seacoasts, more harbors, more genius, and more enter- 
prise than any other people on the earth, but we do nothing 
toward getting the benefit of these great advantages. 

We ought to produce and export $1,000,000,000 worth of manu- 
factured articles every year, ins of only a little over one- 
tenth of that amount. e manufacture for only 65,000,000 of 
people and leave toa few nations the great field of supply for 
1,400,000,000 of population outside of us. The result is that we 
do not even pay forall the manufactured products which we must 
have from foreign countries with our manufactures, but we pay 
the balance with the products of our farms, where we raise wheat 
in competition with the half-starved Indians, and Russians, and 
the barbarous Hungarians. 

Our farmers have behind them ages of inherited development 
and intelligence, zai they are put by our laws on a level with 
these barbarians in the great struggle of existence, instead of 
being in the workshops and becoming inventors and skilled labor- 
ers and producers of those things which are far beyond the capac- 
ity of these downtrodden people who have been slaves for cen- 
turies. 

We squeeze the last dollar out of our consumers and pay debts 
by the exactions which are not due for twenty years, and pay on 
top of this twenty millions of premiums for the privilege of pay- 
ing in advance. This is a form of contraction which free silver 
people do not regard. They abuse the national banks for con- 
tracting the currency, but never think of our paying $75,000,000 
a year on a national debt which had not matured. They declare 
that more people on earth use silver than gold, but they never 
tell their followers that the 350,000,000 of people who use gold 
had an export and import trade last year of 212,900,000, 000, while 
the 382,000,000 of people who use silver had only a similar trade 
of $225.000,000. 

This is a great national question, which involves all the essen- 
tial economical interests of the country, and its prance solution 
demands intelligent, honest, manly discussion and consideration, 
but this is not the proper time for its agitation and decision. It 
ought not to have n permitted to oust or even interfere with 
a greater and more imperious cry for reform in legislation which 
is robbing our people and yzing our industries and prog- 
ress. 

We have money enough, and its quality is good enough for 
all our present wants. What we should dem: is that our peo- 
ple shall be permitted to keep it in their pockets and use it in 
their business without unjust restraint or the onerous exactions 
of the taxgatherer. What we should insist upon at every stage 
of the proceedings from the beginning of this Congress to its 
close is the liberty to buy where we can do so cheapest and 
thereby save our money, and sell where we can get ths highest 
prices and thereby add to our accumulations the just rewards of 
enterprise and thrift and industry. 

Increase our trade relations with the world by striking down 
the infamous tariff laws; wipe the stupid shipping statutes from 
the books: place commercial agents in every city and port in the 
world, and let us assume our rightful station among the nations 
of the earth in commerce and manufactures, and our money mat- 
ters will settle themselves without further tinkering. 


A. 
Amount of gold and silver money in the world. 
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Senn ——:—2•—2—ä0ñ 500, 000, 000 205, 000, 000 
um... 65, 000, 000 55, 000, 000 
8 140, 090, 000 60, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
2 000, 000 4, 000, 000 
G 100, 000, 000 125, 000, 000 
SIRES Fae 40, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 90, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 65, 000, 000 
52, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
190, 000, 000 60; 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 
100, 000; 000 7.000. 000 
100, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
E 500, 000 
45, 000, 000 25, 000, 000 
90, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
700: 000; 000 
9 
100, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
2.000, 000 
880, 891, 346 


$411, 030, 597 
67, 547, 023 
58, 651, 154 
144, 047, 279 
302, 289, 463 
21, 896, 783 
343, 485, 385 
173, 938, 259 
528, 935, 943 
24, 199, 340 


GOM COM cay seserinis 8606, 661, 364 
Standard silver dollars 412, 184, 740 
Su silver ......... 77, 096, 549 57, 638 
Gold ce cates ..... 178, 151, 419 147, 119, 129 
Silver certificates. 828, 421, 343 303, 822, 259 
notes, act July 4 
D. N 85, 236, 212 28, 871, 279 
United States notes. 346, 681, 016 
340, 274, 851 
168, 692, 736 


626, 935, 626 |1, 600, 558, 892 l, 518. 489,319 


Population of the United States March 1, 1892, estimated at 
65,049,000; circulation per capita, $24.74. . ; 


Amount of money in circulation in the United States from 1860 to 1892. 


Statement showing the changes in circulation during twenty years, from October 
1, 1870, to October 1, 1890. 


United States notes 
National bank notes 


117, 086, 965 | 844, 847, 674 


E. 
Statement showing the changes se yb ei ion gees ten years, from October 1, 1880, 


ober 1, 


Standard silver dollars 
Su silver 


Silver certificates 
— notes, act 
United States notes 
National-bank notes 


5 23. 969 

Tables D and E exhibit the comparative amounts of the various 
kinds of money in actual circulation at several different periods. 
The various sums stated in the tables are all exclusive of money 
in the Treasury. They represent, as nearly as is ble, the 
exact amounts of the several kinds of money in actual circulation 
among the people at the periods named. 

Table D shows that during the last twenty years the net ag 

ate increase of money in actual circulation maong Pip people 

was $727,760,709; average monthly increase during that period, 
$3,032,336; per capita increase, $4.991. 

Table E shows that for the last ten years the aggre, 
has been $476,039,024; average ccna A increase 
period, $3,966,992; per capita increase, 83.592. 


te increase 
or the same 


F. 
Money in actual circulation in England, France, Germany, and United States. 


Pe mone ta France, 44.55; England, $18.60; Germany, 818.02; United States, 


G. 


The relative values of gold and silver in the various countries 


of the world from 
the discovery of America to 1889. i 
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The relative values of gold and silver, etc.—Continued. 


The causes of the recent rapid decline of silver were stated as 
follows by Mr. Leech, Director of the Mint, before the Coinage 
Committee of the House, in January, 1891: 


pariy. The convention 
e coins that should in 
3 the ed f 5-fran pieces 
co! o! 
permitted without en in all ot the States com 
ratio of 15} ounces of silver tol ounce of gold. Allo! ver coins were 
a) 


made subsidiary and to be coined only on Government account. The treaty 
has deen modified — 25 renewed 3 occasions, but the main objects 


have been preserved. 

In 1871 and 1873 laws were enacted Germany by which gold was made 
the sole standard of value and silver demonetized. All silver coins which 
had pienso en osa and received in the several states of the German 
Empire were call 

In order to CC 
forced to sell from time to time up to 1879 large quantities of silver from its 
store of melted silver coins, including the large amount received after the 
close of the Franco-Prussian war from France in payment of indemnity. 
The effect of this legislation was the creation of a demand for gold in Ger- 
many and an increase of the su ply of silver bullion or melted coins in other 
countries, followed by a Genres on of the price of the latter metal. Inthe 
mean time there was a large increase in the production of silver, which, with 
other causes, tended to further depreciate the price, 

Owing to the fact that it became profitable to brokers and excha: eal- 
ers to ase silver in Germany and send it to the states com the 
Latin Union for into silver 5-franc pieces, it was decided by the con- 
trac’ es in 1874 to limit the amount of 5-franc pieces to be coined by 
Saha bh ete ioe e ee lage 
Lal on to close o 0 agal- er 
ch time this not been resumed. 


weden, and Denmark. These States entered into a mon- 
etary ty, formally ratified by Denmark and Sweden in 1873 and by Nor- 
way in 1 adopting the single gold standard and making silver subsidiary, 
to be coin: for change 


except such as was necessary 

Rho act of February 12, 1873, the co 
full legal-tender quality was not provided for. 
of varue, Bur at tne ume act was 


of silver in the United States ot 
Gold was made the standard 
the United States was practi- 


eat OTE DR eee aw can not be said to have apprecia- 
bly affec! price of silver. Moreover, silver was ved from individ- 
uals for coinage into trade dollars up to 1878. and large purchases of silver 


were made for subsidiary silver co: er the acts of 1873 and 1 to 
take the place of fractional paper currency, which had been used for - 


purposes since 1862. 
9 the act of Feb: 28, 1878, the coinage on Government account of the 
silver dollar of full -tender quality was authorized. Silver for this pur- 
PR has been obtained by the of some 824.000, each year. 
eee purchases of such magnitude the decline of price has not 
n 
The annnal suppl of silver from the mines of the world has ly in- 
creased in the last fourteen od covered by the ecline 


in the market price of . 30 ie since 1872; that 
862,000,000 in that year to about $124,000,000 in 1886. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Mr. S er, I yield now 
to the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE], 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, the statistics relating to silver and 
the silver question, to gold and to the ratio between them are many. 
They have been brought together from various quarters, chiefly 
from Seebohm, and have seen a great deal of service of late 
years in both branches of Congress. They have beendrawnoutin 
regiments and 5 they have been marched and counter- 
marched; they have been ed and formed in very hollow 
squares to resist cavalry; fact they have done their duty, 
and I at least do not propose to torment further these over- 
worked figures. [Laughter.] I desire merely to discuss this bill 
very briefly in its practical bearings upon the currency and busi- 
ness of the country. 

There are two points of view from which the silver question 
may be approached; one is the international and the other the 
domestic side. Internationally the question is whether the de- 
monetization of silver which has been adopted by England and 
Germany and which is threatened by Austria has been a wise 
and beneficial policy for the business interests of the civilized 
world. England first put in practice the theory of a single gold 
standard, ereupon, as is always the case when any economic 
theory is adopted by England, English statesmen and economists 


from some 


at once proceeded to argue that no other system was sane, i- 
ble, or even honest, and thus they have continued, althoug 
chorus is no longer quite as harmonious as at the start. [Laugh- 
ter.] They haye in this case as in others cried out with one 
voice that no intelligent man, no man of education, no moral 
man could ibly hold any doctrine but that of the single gold 
standard. ughter and applause.] 

It will be generally found, I think, that when England adoptsan 
economic theory it is because her people believe that it is profit- 
able to do so. en, however, they have once taken up a policy 
out of which they believe they can make money they like to have 
it understood that it is reay virtue and not money which they 
seek, and so they indulge in loud declarations of the immutable 
truth of their own theory and of the wickedness and dishonesty of 
everyone whodoesnotagreewiththem. [Laughter.] Thislittle 
peculiarity would concern them alone were it not that there isa 
certain number of persons in this country who are always awed 
oe confident English assertions, and repeat them with parrot- 

è exactness, [Laughter and applause.| The question of the 
use of silver in the world’s currency, however, is toolarge and 
difficult a subject to be settled by merely swallowing, whole, 
opinions made up and administered by someone else. It is a 
subject on which we ought to think for ourselves, and reach our 
own conclusions. 

As the matter stands to-day Germany has followed the example 
of England in demonetizing silver, and the effect of their joint 
action has been so serious in the transaction of the world's busi- 
ness that there is at this moment in England itself a strong party 
which favors the restoration of silver. The internakinnet ques- 
tion therefore is whether we shall exclude silver from the 
world’s currency or whether we shall return to the old policy of 
the use of both metals. This question seems to turn on a single 
point, and that is whether there is enough gold to serve even 
the very limited 1 for which under the modern system 
of exchanges gold is required, or, inother words, whether there 
is gold enough to pay trade balances and supply the necessary 
reserves for the issue of paper money. This is a large question, 
upon which it isextremely difficult to speak with any certainty, 
and I am not sure that we have enough facts in our possession 
to determine the point absolutely. Such evidence, however, as 
we have all ap to point one way. The events of the last 
two years cer y seem to indicate that the world’s supply of 
me is inadequate to meet the purposes for which gold is required. 

he rapidly recurring business panics at different money centers 
together with the struggles of the various nations to secure gold 

int to avery insuflicientsupply and to the necessity of using 
both metals instead of one only in the world’s currency. I be- 
lieve that if we in this country were to cease to hold up silver and 
were to stop its use in our currency we should in less than two 
years compel its restoration by all civilized nations. 

But, however all this may be, it does not touch the practical do- 
mestic 1 1 now before this House. In settling that we can 
deal only with existing facts, and our views as to the true inter- 
national policy are not relevant. What, then, are the actual con- 
ditions? Silver has been demonetized by two of the great com- 
mercial nations of the world, and the world’s standard of value 
at this moment is a gold standard. The question for us is not 
whether we will pa in an international agreement to restore 
silver to the world's circulation, but whether when the world’s 
standard as a matter of fact is gold we shall enter upon the free 
coinage of the silver dollar, which, by the world’s standard, is 
worth only 72 cents. 

For practical purposes it is of no consequence, as I have said, 
what our views may be as to the use of both metals or the aban- 
donment of one in the world’s currency. All that we have to de- 
cide is whether under existing conditions it is well for us to en- 
ter upon the free co of a silver dollar which is worth only 
72 cents by the stan under which we, like everybody else, are 

on and must ory on business. Under existing condi- 
tions, without any international agreement, I am utterly opposed 
to the free coinage of silver as proposed by this bill, and my op- 
position rests on the following grounds: 

I believe, in the first place, that the free coinage of the present 
silver dollar under present conditions means the complete disap- 
pearance of gold from our currency. Gresham’s law is one of the 
few economic laws which experience has shown to work with 
perfect certainty. The overvalued metal always drives out the 
undervalued metal, and irredeemable paper will of course drive 
out both. I need not detain the House by giving the reasons for 
the operation of this law, because they are familiar to everyone. 
In our own history we can seo that the law has worked with per- 


fect regularity. amilton’s famous report established a correct 
ratio of 15 to 1. Then silver relatively to gold began to cheapen. 
Early in the present century gold was worth 3 per cent more 


as to silver than the value stamped on the coin. ham's law 
began to work and gold began to disappear. In 1814 the gold 


1892. 
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coinage of the United States Mint was $77,000; in 1815 it was 
$3,000, in 1816 nothing. By 1819 gold had 5 8 e The 
difference between the metals was slight, and the law worked 
slowly but none the less surely. Many Pig and much 
discussion ensued in Congress, and at last, in 1834, an act was 
paea changIig Aip ratio. Senator Benton, speaking in the 
ate at that e : 

The false valuation put upon gold has rendered the mint of the United 
a most ridiculous and absurd 
33 ar ipo 


exported! and 
Director his latest rt to 

the bara — gold OAO AONE en the Tanith SAA Ti * 2 
ready for delivery, until the day arrives fora tto sail to Europe. e 
calculates that two millions of native gold will be coined annually hereafter; 
the whole of which, withoutareform of the gold standard, will be conducted, 
like exiles, from the national mint to the seashore, and transported to for- 
eign regions. 

The act of 1834 fixed the ratio between the metals at 16 to 1. 
This reversed existing conditions and overvalued gold. The 
law worked and by 1840 the silver dollar had disa) From 
1841 to 1851 the average world’s production of gold was thirty- 
eight millions and of silver thirty-four millions, a nearly equal 
amount. Then came the t discoveries of t 
and California, and the product of gold rushed ahead of silver, 
thus increasing Ss eee 0 gold so muen — 183 
subsidiary coin began to ppear, and an act was 
to prevent this inconvenience. Until the war we had gold alone 
and the silver dollar was unknown. Then came the legal-tender 
acts, an irredeemable paper currency, and gold followed silver, 
the law working this time with frightful rapidity. 

I give these figures merely as illustrations of the certain work- 
mgo Gresham’s law, and to prove that thereis nothing pe- 

iar about our situation to exempt us from the operation of 
natural laws. When it is said in answer to this that silver coin- 
age of late years has not driven out our gold the explanation is 
simple. e have not had free coinage, and the country by its 
natural growth has been able to absorb in its ordinary business 
the monthly increase ofsilver. Moreover we have thus far with 
a limited coinage been able to maintain the silver dollar at par, 
because we have been able and everybody has known that we 
were able to give a gold for a silver do as much as for a 
greenback or for a gold certificate. 

But if this bill should become a law gold would immediately 
disappear, because there would then be free competition between 
the overvalued and the undervalued metal. It would not all go 
out of the country, of course, but it would disap in aver 
few days, for the simple reason that people would hoard gold, 
either because they expected to export it at a profit or because 
they were frightened and wished to keep it. The first effect, 
therefore, of free coinage would be an immediate and most severe 
contraction of the currency, for it would be some time before sil- 
ver could come in and take the place of the vast quantity of gold 
thus suddenly withdrawn. When that time arrived the period of 
inflation would set in, because there is an immense amount of 
silver in the world which it would be profitable to pour in here 
for coinage. 

The result, economically speaking, would be to put us on a sil- 
ver basis, to make us monometallists, with silver as the metal. 
This position seems to me indefensible whether one is in theory 
a bimetallist or a monometallist. If you are a bimetallist you 
must be opposed to a single standard no matter what the metal 

. If you are a monometallist you must be for gold, because if 
there is to be but one metal used as a standard no one will dis- 
pute that for that pu gold is superior to silver, 

In the second place, I am opposed to free coinage because I be- 
lieve it would be a great injustice to the masses of the le, 
and would entail on them almost incalculable loss and suffering. 
There is no greater fallacy than that which is involved in the 
argument that the free 1 of a depreciated dollar would ben- 
efit the people because it would help the debtor class to pay their 
debts at a heavy discount. I know that this idea, although not 
openly avowed, lies at the bottom of much of the popular support 
ol free silver, but it is none the less a delusion. Broadly speak- 
ing, the wage-earning class, which constitutes the at mass of 
the people of the United States, is the creditor class, and the 
capitalists and business men are the borrowing class. The va- 
lidity of this classification is not affected in the least by the un- 
doubted fact that there are many wage-earners and farmers who 
have borrowed money, usually on mortgage. This lastfactisone 
which may mislead superficial observers, but the general truth 
in regard to the body of the people is that the wage-earners 
are creditors, while capitalists, corporations, and business men 
are borrowers. The men and women who earn daily wages are 
creditors at the end of every month, of every week, and of 
everyday. Their small savings also, accumulated in large masses 
in banks are borrowed by capitalists for business enterprises, and 


ld in Australia | Pecan 


thus the best and most thrifty among them become creditors 
again. The great mass of the debts of this country are owed by 
railroads, by 1 of every kind, by capitalists, and by all 


men e ed in the promotion of great business enterprises. 
Establish free coinage of silver in this count ay and as 
we shall still continue to do business on the world’s stan you 


will begin to pay creditors 72 cents on the dollar. In this situa- 
tion the capitalist can protect himself but the wage-earner can 
not. The men and women who are earning daily wages will be 
the first to receive 72 cents on the dollar in payment for what 
they earn, and they will be the last to obtain even a partial ad- 
vance when the period of inflation sets in. The capitalist is al- 
ways protected in some degree at least, but the wage-earner is 
utterly unprotected and upon him the unlimited issue of a de- 
preciated dollar will fall with peculiar force. There isno money 
so dear to the t wage-earning classes as what is called cheap 
money. In writing of the state of the Topan currency after 
the many years of Stuart misgovernment, Lord Macaulay says: 


It may well be doubted whether all the which had been inflicted on 
the English nation in dad ministers, bad 


& quarter of a century by kings, 
F was ee eee eee 
by bad crowns and igos was y tered hen trument of exchange 
became thoroughly deranged all trade, all ustry, were smitten as with a 


The statement is not overcharged, and the principle on which 
it rests is as true and living now as in the days of William of 
Orange. 

I am opposed to free co e of silver because if means con- 
traction first, inflation second, and a continual derangement of 
values. When the currency is disturbed and values are unsettled, 

ambling speculation flourishes and legitimate business declines. 

he d e of legitimate business, the lack of confidence among 
business men, mean not only loss to them but ruin to countless 


people who depend on innumerable business enterprises for their 
aily bread. Stability of the currency is a prime condition of 
business p rity, and business can not prosper unless confi- 


dence founded on a reasonable anticipation of the future prevails. 
With a disordered currency such confidence is impossible and 
business paralysis is certain to ensue. 

The country does not believe that free coinage can become a 
law at the present time, but the effect of free coinage in destroy- 
ing business confidence is already perceptible in the attitude of 
foreign investors. We have had a year of unusual prosperity, 
and Europe has been obliged to buy our crops at our own prices. 
The trade balance has been something like one hundred and sev- 
enty millions in our favor, and yet at this moment we are ex- 
porting gold. In other words, sa is prying the enormous 
trade ces in American securities. I have no desire to ex- 
aggerate the significance of this fact and I am very far from at- 
tributing it solely to alarm about the silver question. At the 
same time it has a great importance as showing the effect of the 
progowa legislation upon public confidence A year ago last fall 

ngland ed through a terrible business crisis. To get money 
she sold American securities because they were the best and most 
salable things she had, and that movement has not spent its force. 
But, although some people in England lost a great deal of money, 
many did not, and it is the people who did not lose and who have 
money to invest who are affected by the silver bill. They would 
take American securities, which experience has shown them to be 
the best, if they were not alarmed by the n of free coinage 
and its consequent derangement of values. e need abundant 
capital in the United States, and no part of the country needs it so 
much as those regions where the movement for free coinage is 
strongest. Every American security that we buy back means 
{oss so much American capital shut out from new enterprises and 

rom the work of developing the still undeveloped resources of 
many of our States. 

I oppose the free coinage of the silver dollar, therefore, because 
I believe that it means putting us on the single silver standard 
and separating us from the standard of the ciyilized world; be- 
cause it will bring . loss to the great wage-earning classes 
of the country; because it means a disordered currency and un- 
settled values which bring in their train the destruction of pub- 
lic confidence and the arrest of business activity. Ipaired against 
the consideration of thismeasure because a vote against any con- 
sideration is to my mind equivalent to a vote to kill the bill. I 
paired against postponement, and shall vote against all postpone- 
ment, because postponement was and is merely an attempt to 
evade for the convenience of a small minority of the Democratic 
party a question which ought to be settled now and because this 
evasion is, in my opinion, much worse for the country than a de- 
cisive vote. 

It is the fashion in certain quarters to talk about the free-sil- 
ver movement as merely the corrupt effort of a few mine-own- 
ers to enrich themselves. Nothing is gained by such deception 
as this. Undoubtedly the mine-owners with a selfish interest in 
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free coinage have done and are doing all in their power to foster 
and strengthen the movement, but it is equally undoubted that 
if the mine-owners were the only people interested in free coin- 
age the question would never be heard of in this House. The 
ch mine-owner is no more popular in this body than any other 
successful capitalist, The strength of the silyer movement lies 
in the fact that large bodies of the people of this . 
estly believe that free coinage will be beneficial to them. To me 
this seems a pitiful delusion, but there is no use in blinking the 
fact, and I have no sympathy with the practice of calling all those 
who differ with me on this subject either knaves or madmen. 

The Democratic party partly from conviction and partly for 
votes has adopted this free-silver movementand become its politi- 
cal champion. The casuistry and deception so freely used in my 
pas of the country to prove that the Democratic party, whic 

y an overwhelming majority favored free coinage was really 
against it, will serve no tonger: The veil has been rent awa; 
and the true purposes of the Democratic party are laid bare. It 
is the natural ally of the free-silver movement. When thatsmall 
ey eE the Democrats who believe in sound money are in 
such astate of mental confusion that they insist that seventy mem- 
bers of this House are more numerous than one hundred and 
forty, what is to be expected of the party enerally on a question 
of finance? The Democratic party has taken its position, and I 
rejoice that it has done so, for it means that we shall have asquare, 
honest fight and no more hidings and evasions. 

As I have said, great bodies of our people believe in free coinage. 
I feel sure that they are utterly wrong and woefully misled in 
their belief; but there is only one way to meet them or to meet 
the movement which represents their wishes, and that is by 
open, strenuous, and fair public discussion. This ae ag can 
not be smothered or evaded. It can be settled only by the great 
tribunal of the ple voting directly upon it. To them it must 
be appealed, and I am glad that it is coming to a vote in this 
House, and is to be remitted to the ple at the next election. 
When it is so placed before the people I have no doubt of the ul- 
timate result. The American people will decide as they always 
have decided, in favor of a stable currency and honest money. 
pe 

r. BLAND. Task the gentleman from North Dakota [Mr. 
JOHNSON] to yield me a moment, as I understand the gentieman 
from Kentucky [Mr. STONE], who objected to the extension of 
this order this morning, will be satisfied to withdraw the objec- 
tion provided that Friday and Saturday of next week be given to 
the consideration of private bills. I therefore ask unanimous 
consent that this order be extended. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that Saturday of next 
week has been assigned for eulogies in the House, but the Chair 
will submit the request of the gentleman from Missouri. Is there 
objection? 

r. CROSBY. I object, Mr. Speaker. 

Several MEMBERS. ithdraw the objection. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. r. Speaker, may I ask 
who objects? 

The SPEAKER. Objectionis made by the gentleman in front 
of the Chair. 

Mr. CROSBY. Mr. Speaker, I am willing to withdraw the 
objection at the request of gentlemen around me. 

he SPEAKER. Is there further objection? 

Mr. ELNOE and others objected. 

Subsequently Mr. ENLOE said: Mr. Speaker, I understand 
that it is proposed that some day next week, instead of Friday of 
this week, shall be setaside for the consideration of private bills. 
If so, I withdraw the objection. 

The SPEAKER. Objection has been made by several mem- 
bers. [Cries of Regular order!“ 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I yield the remainder of 
my time to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. PERKINS]. 

r. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, if I thought the interests of 
the poor, the interests of the laboring people of this country, de- 
manded the p: of this bill, then I would be for it; for if 
those interests are promoted, Mr. Speaker, then the interests of 
the country altogether are conserved. 

But I am compelled, sir, here to act upon my own judgment. 
I can not i the judgment, as it may be proclaimed to me, 
of other people. I may not know, in fact, what their judgment 
18. I may know, in fact, what my own judgment is. 

Certainly, I can not accept the judgment of the Democratic 

ty. I can not accept, if you please, the majority edict of the 
other side of this House. 

I am the more ready to follow Republican opinion, because 
back of that opinion is a record of high success in the manage- 
ment of national finances from the day that Abraham Lincoln 
was inaugurated President of the United States to this hour. 
E on the Republican maa 

ut we are told now that this is not a party question. And 


yet, Mr. Speaker, we see the lines of the Presidential campaign, 
despite the fears of our friends on the other side, forming upon 
this issue. Not a party question, and yet our friends over there 
haye called in the caucus to sit upon it; not a party question, and 
yet this House has been organized upon it; not a party question, 
and yet we find one man of New York cast down and another 
lif Bp [Applause on the Republican side.] 

Our Democratic friends always become independent when they 
need Republican help—wnen they want, for a purpose, to use 
Republican votes. They are never independent under other cir- 
cumstances. They are never in lependent in the serious busi- 
ness of their lives of dividing the “spoils.” [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 

It is an odd spectacle, Mr. Speaker, to find the chairman of the 
committee reporting this bill declaring to the heroic nine of 
the people that there is no politics in it. It is also an assumption 
of admirable proportions to find the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts ps WILLIAMS] graciously assuming to speak for this side 
as well as his own. 

The Republican party of this nation, Mr. Speaker, is able to 
speak for itself, and the probability of its seeking a voice through 
the Democratic back door of Massachusetts is extremely improb- 
able. e Sy 

The Republican party, Mr. Speaker, believes that the Demo- 
cratic party has played fast and loose with this great issue. It 
has pandered to prejudice and pledged to be the servant of preju- 
dice, in mad pursuit of its one purpose to repossess itself of the 
Government of the United States. I am notcompelled to gointo 
remote history. I do not need to go further back than the his- 
tory of the last Congress. In seeking to divide and destroy the 
Republican party, we have here to-day a divided Democratic 
party, with its leadership trembling on the verge of the Chicago 
convention, [Laughter. 

I have been denounced, with others on this side, for my votes 
the other day in 7 of the rulings of the Speaker of this 
House and in behalf of consideration of this bill. I have read in 
Democratic organs that it is inexplicable “that Speaker CRISP 
should aid by d-like tactics in widening the breach between 
the silver and the antisilver factions of the Democratic party.” 
The rule and the ruling are separable. I opposed the rule; I svs- 
tained the ruling. [Laughter.] 3 

Furthermore, I am free to confess that I am pleased that post- 
ponement until after election has not been permitted to our friends 
on the other side. It is high time for an affirmative Democratic 
object lesson. Let us now, over against all the Republican wick- 
edness and folly alleged, have example of wisdom—a serious illus- 
tration of Democratic invitation to the confidence of the coun- 


re tl 

And yet it is mooted about on this floor that this bill will never 
get out of this House; that after the members have talked to their 
hte districts, after the straddle has been adjusted, the bill 
wa be put to sleep pending a reform campaign before the peo- 
e 


ple. 

The t financial concerns of this Republic, extending to 
those rich and to those poor, ought to invite the patriotic thought 
of every man here intrusted with a vote. Party success in the 
face of such a proposition should weigh little in the determina- 
tion of judgment. As a n of a pope not rich my 

rofound conviction in their behalf is that my duty lies in the 
ine of opposition to the bill before the House. 


It is easy to talk flippantly in behalf of the struggling poor. It, 


is easy to work on the prejudice or the passion of the discon- 
tented. It is not so easy to teach self-reliance. It is not so easy 
to petition in behalf of courage. The easy thing appears to be 
to offer promises of a way to equalize wealth; to offer suggestions, 
fitted to localities, as to a shifting of personal responsibilities; 
to fall in with the passion, the error, the mischief’ of unsettled 
minds. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

It would be absurd to say that there is unanimity of feeling in 
the State from which I come against the bill. But the Republican 
party of that State is harmonious in its . and I do not 

esitate to say here, upon my personi authority, that the con- 
trolling influential elements of the Democratie party there are 
not for it. [Applause.] 

Jam not unmindful of the fact that in 1891, as in 1890, the 
Democratic State convention in Iowa adopted in the platform of 
the party a free-coinage resolution, and that that plank also em- 
braced denunciation of the silver legislation of a Republican 
Congress, characterizing it as ‘‘ unjust and dishonest.” 

Tam not unmindful of the further fact that Governor Boies, in 
his letter of acceptance in July last, said that the Democracy of 
Towa demand that silver shall be restored to its ancient estate 
under the laws of the nation.” And I remember that he added 
a proviso, aside from the platform of his party, in these singular 
words: ‘ If on account of changed conditions, as some believe, 
the effect of this will be to reduce the metallic currency of the 
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eountry to a silver standard alone, or otherwise injure the busi- 
ness interests of the country, the people can be safely trusted to 
devise some means of maintaining the two metals in the relative 
tion assigned them by the founders of our Government.” And 
which position, so far as the money of the people is concerned, 
they are maintained to-day, Mr. Speaker, ag t the devices 
thus far of our misguided friends on the other side. 

And yet I say to you here to-day, Mr. Speaker, that the Demo- 
cratic party of Iowa does not stand, has never stood, for the “free 
and unlimited coinage of silver,” the declaration in the platform 
to the contrary notwithstanding. 

Is this disputed? Where is the record of Governor Boies’s 
free-silver speech? Whereis the record of Democratic advocacy 
onthe stump of Iowa of free silver? Iam aware of alleged in- 
stances, Mr. Speaker. I do not forget the voice of our genial 
friend from Iowa over there [Mr. BUTLER]. 

The proposition embraced in this bill is of the most serious 
import; the Democrats of Iowa could not have been unmindful 
of that when they encouraged it last year and the year before in 
platform declarations. But those declarations were not made in 
the interest of public policy. The one ig ek was to put outa 
net for votes. Is that my assertion? No, sir. 

Let me call a witness in the person of Theodore Guelich, of 
Burlington. Mr. Guelich is one of the best known men in our 
State. He is a man of high character and of high ability. His 
political honesty has never been called in question. 

Under date of March 2, Mr. Guelich, upon invitation, wrote an 
extended letter upon Iowa politics to the St. Louis Republic, 
the well-known Democratic newspaper of the Southwest. As to 
the silver question Mr. Guelich says: 

. h t ur e to be 

1. I believe the sentiment of an overw ep re overs srt E ea — 


ces, 

2. Ido not believe that the free-coi: resolution referred to by you (the 
resolution of the lowa Democratic platform) expressed the true sentiment 
of the Democratic party of Iowa then, nor that it does so now. And L assert 
this deliberately, as a delegate to that gathering, in which I compared notes 
with many of colleagues very freely,and as a member of party confer- 
5 e convention in which this topic, among others, was dis- 

without reserve. 

But let Mr. Guelich go on. 

It may not be particularly pleasant to admit— 


He says— 


q 
licy, really intended by its managers fı diff 

pose. Poey nad something todo whit of 8 put it was thot of the pub- 

I call the attention of my friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] 
to this language. 

But let us have the further explanation which Mr, Guelich 
offers: 

A few Representatives— 

He continues— 


had an idea that it might prop — their fences. Some of the delegates felt 

like helping them out and fancied that it would be a smart device to bring in 

the disgruntled. Others were afraid of the 8 cowardice it we did not 

say something. And so the silly phrase slipped through the committee. 
Mr. Guelich proceeding, says that to his knowledge— 


Not a word was whispered about this great scheme to make us all rich dur- 
— ee whole of the campaign, except possibly at some remote crossroads 
and for local consumption. 


The political result in Iowa, if free co’ of sliver, without first establish- 
ing an international ratio, is made a pro ent or paramount issue— 

Mr. Guelich says, deliberately, and from a Democratic point of 
view— 
would be simply disastrous. 

And this witness adds, with emphasis: 

Nor do I im e for a moment that such an outcome would be confined to 
the Hawkeye State. 

Mr. Speaker, I do not say that thereis not sincerity in the ad- 
vocacy of the proposition embraced in this bill. Ido affirm, 
however, that there has been much insincerity, as the example 
of Iowa, which I have undertaken hurriedly to give, may serve 
as a type. 

There is much false assumption as to Western sentiment upon 
this vital 8 There may be selfish interests in localities, 
East as well as West, that sway judgment. But an honest dol- 
lar, a ple’s dollar, a dollar dollar is the dollar wanted, and 
the dollar which, in my humble judgment, the American 
ple, n of political divisions, desire an American - 
gress shall uphold. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The hour has arrived at which, under the 
special order, the House takes a recess. The gentleman from 


Iowa [Mr. PERKINS] has five minutes of his time remaining, 
which he can use, if he desires, when the House reassembles. 
The Chair now declares the House in recess under the special 
order until half past 7 o’clock this evening. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House reassembled at7.30 p. m. 

The SPEAKER. The House is in session for debate upon the 
silver bill. The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. PERKINS] has five 
minutes of his time remaining. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Speaker, at the time I was interrupted 
by the recess I was saying something of the record made by the 
Democratic par e State of lowa upon this question. The 
sentences that I in my mouth at that time I will Sonnie in 
the RECORD. But, I want to say, sir, now, that I do not believe 
that that record is peculiar to the State of Iowa or to the Demo- 
cratic party of the State of Iowa. The Democratic y, Mr. 
ù SA ay be used as a protest, but never as an affirmation. 

aughter. 

I say here, sir, that the Democratic party is a party of nega- 
tion, and that nowhere in the record of all the years past is 
there one achievement of that party to which that side of this 
House or the country can point with pride. And yet the Demo- 
cratic party comes here with the assertion that it is charged, 
and may be trusted, with the great work of conducting the 
finances of this Government, overt the work of the past 
and setting up in its stead the policy that is here proposed. On 
the other hand, Mr. Speaker, I assert that the record of the 
Republican along this line is one of honor to the party 
and of glory to the country. Yet, now, sir, we are called upon 
to set aside the work of that party and to trust the Democratic 
party to make a new departure in the management of the affairs 


of the yea 

As I have Tonay Paia, if I could be convinced that the pro- 
position advanced in this bill for the free and unlimited coinage 
of silver was in the interest of the common people, of the labor- 
ing people, as they chose to say on the other side of the House, 
then I would be for it. But instead of being convinced of that, 
sir, I am satisfied that the proposition is calculated to disturb 
the best interests of the working people of this country. Above 
all things, that class of our fellow citizens requires and demands 
stability. It is the speculative classes that first take advantage 
of these wide departures. If it were true that the United States 
controlled the monetary affairs of the world, then it would bə 
true 5 that a bill upon this line might be framed that 
would be in the interest of the people of the United States, but 
not otherwise. i 

2 the hammer fell.] 

r. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk's desk 
House bill 3990, introduced by me January 18, and ask him to read 
it, as I want to incorporate the bill as part of my remarks. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill to prevent contraction, reduce taxation, and increase the volume of 
circulation. 


and private, and shall be paid 
out by the Treasury of the United States in accordancewith the appropria ons 


also be applied to redemption of notes herein authorized. 


implements, wool, tin, glass, crockery, cotton, a 

woolen goods of ev description, and no import duty in excess of 20 per 

—.— po valorem shall be leyied or collected upon any products manufactured 
m iron. 

Sec. 3. That in order to meet and cover any deficit in the necessary reve- 
nues of the Government which may arise from and follow the passage of this 
act, the Secretary of the is hereby authorized and ted to pre- 
ps legal-tender Treasury notes of like denominations to those now issued 

the sum of millions, and to pay the same to the creditors of the 
United States, in compliance with nf iy hana made by Congress, and 
for such other ho as Congress may direct. 

SEC. 4. That the as notes herein provided for shall be a legal tender 
for the 33 of all debts, public and private, and for the redemption 
thereof it shall be the duty of the Secretary of the Treas to cause to be 
coined a sufficient number of standard silver dollars, outof the bullion in the 

, Which, when coined, shall be deposited inthe Treasury, to be used 
in such redemption. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, the discussion of questions 
not properly before the House is to be deprecated, but such is 
the practice, and I will avail myself of the present opportunity 
to submit some remarks touching the objects and scope of the 
bill just read from the Clerk’s desk. If the conditions were the 
same all over the country and everywhere, there would, perhaps, 
be no just cause for complaint. 

If the laws passed by Congress bore equally and justly on all 
classes and in all sections there would be no excuse for the uni- 
versal complaint that comes from a large portion of our common 
country. There must be a cause for the unequal distribution of 
wealth in this country, with the greatest degree of prosperity 
ever known in one section and universal distress and bankruptcy 
in another section, of a country governed by the same laws. As 
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representatives of the people assembled from every quarter of 
the Union it becomes our duty to diligently fear ort into the 
causes that produce these unequal conditions if we can dis- 
cover the cause to apply the remedy. It may be necessary to 
treat the subject heroically and use such remedies as will pro- 
duce results speedily. 

Mr. Speaker, I haye the honor to represent in part the State 
of Alabama. ThatState was abundantly blessed by the Creator. 
Her resources are unequaled. He soil is fertile and yields abun- 
dantly to the labor of the farmer. Her mines are the richest in 
the world and her climate uns The farmers of Ala- 
bama have produced and sold in the years 1890-91 two of the 
legas cotton Seen ever produced in that State. Our mines 
and furnaces are all running up to their full capacity. 

Our people have worked harder, produced more, and sold more 
than ever before, and are growing rer each year. Farmers 
who were last year out of debt and even with the world this 
year find themselves involved and unable to make a crop with- 
out resor to the ruinous mortgage system, and in many in- 
stances mo will not relieve the situation, because the 
merchants and are also greatly distressed. Universal 
bankruptcy threatens the South, while the greatest prosperity 
prevails in the North and East and West. 

Mr. S er, I send to the Clerk’s desk to have read a state- 
ment published in the New York World on January 31, 1892. I 
call the attention of the House and the country to this most re- 
markable statement. It deserves the consideration of 
every member of this House and the friends of good govern- 
ment everywhere. The man who gives serious thought to the 
subject will be im by it. I hope by ebe e to 
this alarming tion of things to direct the of Repre- 
sentatives to the importance of some legislation by this Congress 
that will tend to a more equal distribution of money, and in some 
degree prevent the accumulation of the lifeblood of the nation 
in the ial heart of the country: 

According to yesterday's bank statemen: 
8 eee The deposits in 5 

cent and nearly equal the entire interest-bearing debt of the Government. 

isa tion of the extent to which New York is the financial agent, 

the banker of the American people, the source and center of all American 
enterprises that employ money in the work of the world. 

On the same day the financial review of the World has the 
following: 

Money on call was abundant in supply at 1} to 2 per cent. 

A few days thereafter I received the 2 letter from a 

rominent banker and financier in and I beg leave to 
losers a copy of the letter in my remarks: 

Hon. JOHN H. BANKHEAD, 
Washington, D. C., 

8 ion in 
OSES NE N 
the rate of ini rey SOORA ADAE OIE e le is, our ers 
DAVANO collateral to offer at this rate the banks can accept and use. 
Unless relief comes from some unexpected source I would not venture to say 
‘what the result- will be. 

These are the conditions that confront us, and I for one believe 
that the true cause of this Unequal distribution of money is to be 
found in the sere ings ay tem, the tariffand pension leg- 
islation of the country. The bill just read is intended to remedy 
these conditions to w I have alluded, The scope and pur- 

of the bill is twofold. First, to increase the circulating 
medium, and second, to more equally distribute the same. Po- 
litical economists tell us that the money of a country is its life- 
blood and that in quantity it must be sufficient, and the quality 
good; that money performs the same function in the body politic 
t blood does in the human system, and that an ient 
supply of money and deficient distribution works the same dis- 
astrous results to business as a like condition of blood does in the 


human body. 4 
If the pon is strong, active,and vigorous, the blood must flow 
eee to every part of the and if there is an exces- 


sive collection in the heart or head, that disease necessarily fol- 
lows. So with the money of the country—the lifeblood of the 
nation. It must be equally distributed. It must flow unob- 
structed through the AREPAN of trade and commerce and find 
its way to every household in the REE If not, stagnation 
immediately sets in and decay and death follow. 

I know that it isargued by some that these conditions are not 
the result of legislation, but of natural laws. I do not subscribe 
to this view of the case, but on the contrary believe that legis- 
lation which has for its object unequal benefits to different sec- 
tions of the country, is the true cause. Iunderstand how difficult 
it is to frame a system of laws that will bear equally on all people 
and sections, but I can find no excuse for the present system t 
is founded in class legislation. 7 

Mr. Speaker, the object of the first section of the bill is to pre- 
vent any possible contraction of the volume of money by the sur- 


render of national-bank notes. Before the act of 1890, known as 
the Sherman silver law,” the law required a national bank 
which surrendered its circulation in whole or in part, to deposit in 
the Treasury of the United States an amount or l -tender notes 
equal to the amount of bank notes proposed to be surrendered, 
and the Treasury notes so deposited were held in the Treasury 
as a redemption fund for the national-bank notes as they came 
into the Treasury. 

_ The legal effect of the law was to make an absolute contrac- 
tion of the yolume of money to the extent of the bank notes pro- 
posed to be surrendered, because an equal amount of legal ten- 
ders was heldinthe Treasury, provided by the bank, with which 
to redeem the notes when received into the Treasury, and when 
so redeemed the notes were canceled. 

Now, the Sherman silver law requires that legal-tender notes 
deposited by a bank to cover the amount of its notes. outstand- 
ing shall not be held in reserve, but shall be covered into the 
Treasury as assets of the Government, and the outstanding notes 
of the bank which surrendered its circulation shall be redeemed 
out of the receipts of the Government when they reach the 
Treasury. This was a valuable provision, though it was inspired 
by the fear that without this fund, which had reached the amount 
of $75,000,000, held as a reserve in the Treasury, a deficit in the 
national Treasury would be developed; but it does not go far 
enough, 

My proposition makes it impossible to retire from circulation 
at any time the amount represented by the surrendered bank 
notes, because it requires the Secretary of the Treasury sub- 
stantially to put alegal-tender note in the place of every bank 
note canceled. It in this important t goes beyond the 
provision of the Sherman law and 9 — that after a bank 
note is canceled a legal-tender note shall be put in its place in 
the circulation. This will make it impossible for a bank to les- 
sen the volume of circulation, because for every note of a bank 
canceled a | tender shall take its place in the circulation. 
If this were the law banks would not surrender their circulation 
in order to reduce the volume of money that it might be made 
dearer and property cheaper. 

At one time we had nearly $400,000,000 in circulation; now we 
have not more than $180,000,000. There has thus been an enforeed 
reduction of the volume of circulation of $220,000,000 since 1878. 
If my proposition had been the law our volume of circulation 
would be greater by $220,000,000. 

My object is to stop the constant habit of the banks of inflating 
and contracting the volume of circulation as they may deem it 
to their interest. If the combined wisdom and patriotism of the 
American can devise a plan by which this wicked sys- 
tem of expansion and contraction at the pleasure of the banks can 
be prevented and a uniform volume of money kept in circulation, 
the whole country will rise up and call them blessed. The Gov- 
ernment of the United States has assumed the responsibility of 
giving to the country a sufficient and uniform volume of money 
with which to transact the business of the country, and I hold 
that it is the ao of the Government to do that notdelegate 
its authority to the banks of the country. 

Men everywhere are see their own interest regardless of 
the effect on their fellow-men, and when individuals or corpora- 
tions are tted to re te the supply of money, we may ex- 
pect that it will be done in the interest of the few at the expense 
of the people. I believe it to be the duty of the Government to 
take hold of the question with a firm hand, and never slacken 
its grasp until some is devised or some law passed that 
will regulate this money question in the interest of humanity. 

I do not believe that the Government should unduly and un- 
p restrict capital or interfere with its legitimate functions, 

a p 5 iiae tie oe ses give its a to 
cap: or the purpose of oppressi peopleand making their 
burdens more difficult to be borne. o that end, and with the be- 
lief that the national system is oppressive and that the 
banks are using their power under the law to the greatinjury of 
the business of the country, I have introduced this bill and hope 
8 see it, or something having the same effect in view, pass this 

mgress. 

Mr, Speaker, while the first section of the bill deals with con- 
traction and undertakes to prevent it, the second and third sec- 
tions contemplate an expansion of the volume of money. I be- 
lieve that the chief cause of the distress that prevails in some 
sections of the Union is directly traceable to our taxing laws and 
the law of distribution after the money has been gathered into 
the Treasury. I believe it is conceded by all that the amount of 
mong in existence in this country does not exceed $1,500,000,000, 
and of this amount it is fair to presume that one-third, at least, 
does not circulate and therefore takes no part in the business of 
bp de Fife Co: 

rst 
$1,000, 


9 for the use of the Gov- 
ernment more than il 


000, and the Fifty-second Congress 


{ 
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will not be able to 


t very much below this amount. This isa 
cash transaction. This amount of money must be collected from 


the le in the United States within two years to meet the ap- 
e. ons made by this Congress. One-half this amount, or 

„000, 000 must be paid this year and a like amount next year. 
Thus we see that the amount necessary to meet the annual ap- 
propriations of the Government is equal to one-half of all the 
money in circulation in the whole country. 

One-third of the amount in existence is out of cireulation in the 
vaults of the treasuries of the Federal, State, and municipal gov- 
ernments and hoarded. One-third collected each year performs 
a journey to the different places of deposit of the ernment to 
be paid out on appropria authorized by Con „and one- 
third remains in circulation to meet the demands of trade and 
business; butit is the system of distribution perhaps, thataffects 
most disastrously the section of country from which I come and 
in represent. 

he people of the Southern States perhaps pay over one-third 

of the amount of revenues of the Government, and it might be in- 
teresting to them to know how much ofthis vast sum is returned 
to them in the distribution after it has gone into the Treasury 
and is being returned to circulation through the appropriations 
of I do not desire to into statistics, for they are 
dry uninteresting as a rule. I will therefore only refer to 
one item of appropriation, and I do this, Mr. S. er, to show 
how ual the distribution is and to w why itis that the 

- people of the South are growing poorereach year although their 


crops are er. 

I are sid, Mr. Speaker, that eee the manner of distribu- 
tion of money has more to do with the result than any other one 
thing. I believe that this Congress has passed a bill a riat- 
ing about $140,000,000 for the payment of pensions. i 
sum must first be collected from the o. It isa cash trans- 
action, not credit, not checks or drafts, but cash. The amount 
is more than $2 per capita, or more than $3,000,000 for the State 
of Alabama, or TENT twice the amount collected for State and 
county taxes in that State, or, to put it more plainly, each family 
of five are taxed more than $10 for pensions. 

This money, the representative of one month’s labor for the 
head of the family on the farm, or one-twelfth the year’s return 
for labor, goes into the pocket of some pensioner, many of whom 
are rich men and women. A very small per cent goes back to 
Alabama, for we have but few pensioners, and those we do have 
are not as à rule entitled to the money they receive. 

Mr. Speaker, the saddest thing in life to me is to see a poor 
Confederate veteran as he drags himself from his cabin to the 
field to labor, to earn bread for his wife and children, and to 
realize that one-twelfth of all he makes must be taken from him 
to pension some camp follower or bounty jumper. But I do not 
care to pursue this question for fear I may let my fee get 
the better of my judgment and say something which had better 
be left unsaid. I say, however, that I thank God that I have 
never seen or heard of one of those old Confederate veterans in 
the poorhouse, and they are all too proud to beg. 

But, Mr. Speaker, it is in the second section of the bill that I 
feel the deepest interest. Iam here, sir, ready to vote for every 
measure that has for its object the placing on the free list of any 
article of Nee to the American farmer or any article largely 
consumed by the laboring masses in this country. [am ready to 
vote for every measure offered that gives a reasonable promise 
of relief to a suffering constituency. I would place every article 
named in the second section of the bill on the free list. 

I am not only ready but beg for the privilege of voting for 
measures that will reduce the revenues of the Government $150,- 
000,000. I will do it with the direct object of creating a deficit 
in the to that amount. I want to see a Tre defi- 
cit. I want to see the statesmen inquiring of each other where 
the money is to come from to meet extravagant and useless ap- 
1 I want Congress to realize that the Government 

the poorest thing on earth, without a dollar of its own and no 
means of getting a cent except from the taxpayers of the coun- 
try or by the issuance of 8 money, for the redemption 
of which, in coin, the taxpayer gives his obligation. 

Mr. Speaker, I believe that the only way to distribute money 
is to permit the man or woman who createsit to keep it. When 
the earnings of labor have been taken from the citizen under and 
by virtue of the tariff system, and put into the T of the 

nited tates, there is no means of equal distribution, no way 
of getting it back into the pockets of the people the result of 
whose labor it is. On the contrary, the whole amount goes out 
on large contracts and to meet the various appropriations made 
by Congress, and can not, under the very nature of things, be re- 
turned to those who pay it. 

It makes no difference how much money may be in existence 
in the United States; it makes no difference what the per capita 
amounts to. The burning question is, how is it distributed? Is 
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the $24 per capita now said to be in existence actually in circula- 
tion, or is the business of the country really conducted on half 
that amount? 

Why is money abundant in New York at 1} to 2 per cent when 
in Alabama the prevailing rate is from 12 to 15, and many farm- 
ers are paying 20 per cent? The reason is, Mr. Speaker, that 
under our system, the American system, the system that gives 
the farmer the home market, you take from us one-third of all 
we make and give it to somebody else and give usnothing in re- 
turn except the assurance that the tariff is not a tax. 

I want to illustrate, if I can, how the farmer will be benefited 
by reducing the tariff on what he buys. Let us su that a 
farmer with wife and three children buy each year manufactured 
goods amounting to $100. He raises three bales of cotton and sells 
it at $40 per bale. He gets $120 as the 8 of his year’s la- 
bor. He settles with his merchant and pays the hundred dol- 
lars for goods consumed during the year. 

The farmer has $20 left to pay tuition, taxes, the preacher, 
and other incidental ex - Now, suppose he had bought the 
supplies for $75 and made three bales cotton and sold the cotton 
at per bale, receiving $120 for same. How will the account 
stand? He pays the merchant $75 for the same goods that last 
year cost $100 and has left $45, more than twice as much as the 
year before. 

The $15 paid the merchant immediately to the wholesale 
merchant in the North to pay for dry g or to the West to 
pay for groceries, or for a mule to make the crop, the $45 in- 
stead of 820 remains and circulates among the farmers in the 
neighborhood, thus more than doubling the amount of money in 
circulation in the farming districts of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, it is money in cireulation that moves through the 
channels of trade and commerce, and passes from home to home 
in the ntof debts, that givesactivity to business, happiness 
and contentment to the toiler. Money that does not circulate 
does not perform the functions of money, and is of no use, and may 
as well not exist. Money out of circulation represents a dead 
man’s relation to society. While a man lives he circulates and 
helps his neighbors roll logs, build houses, work the public roads, 
patronize the neighborhood schools, and pay the minister, but 
when he dies he does not roll logs, nor build houses, nor work 
the public roads. He ceases to circulate; he is no longer useful, 
except the memory left of him. 

So with money when hoarded in vaults or in the Treasury. It 
isdead and of no use or benefit to anyone. I want to appeal to 
my Western friends who are now boasting of their immense 
prosperity and remind them that it all comes from God-sent 
curses on the grain-producing countries of the Old World. Sup- 
pose there had been no increased foreign demand for your surplus 
products. The same tale of woe would come upfrom Kansas that 
we heard here two years ago,when her poverty-stricken farmers 
were appealing to the generosity of Congress to supply them with 
grain with which to plant their crops. 

This policy you are pursuing is fast destroying your best cus- 
tomer, the cotton-planter of the South. en he has been 
destroyed and can no longer buy your pork and flour and mules, 
where will you turn for a customer? Your home market has 
been destroyed and the she market shut off by prohibitive 
tariff duties, and then you will console yourself by roasting your 
toes at a corn and selling pork at 2cents. You will 
then realize that you have killed the goose that laid the golden 
egg. But- that is the American system, and Americans must 
defend it if they starve in doing so. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a fight between the American manufae- 
turer and the Americanfarmer. One iscontending for the home 
market and the other for the foreign market. 

The American farmer must find a market abroad for his sur- 
plus, and when he finds it he must sell his product for gold, be- 
cause the law of barter has been repealed by the high rate ofduty 
to be paid when entering the home market so sacred to the Amer- 
ican manufacturer. The farmer must paya high rate of duty on 
agricultural implements with which to make his crop, and then 
send his lus abroad to be sold in the open market in com- 
petition with farm products cultivated with implements made in 
this country under our protective system and sent abroad and 
sold to ourcompetitors for very much less than our own farmer 
can buy them. This is the American system. 

Mr. er, I will insert in my remarks some tables showing 
the price paid by the farmer in this country for agricultural im- 
panone with which he earns his bread, and also the ane paid 

y the foreign farmer when sent to our competitors abroad. It 
will be seen that the American farmer pays nearly 50 per cent 
more for these implements of agriculture than the foreigner pays, 
and it must not be forgotton that the price to the home farmer 
is the wholesale price, while the price to the foreigner is the 
retail price free on board the vessel at the port. These tables 
will be interesting reading to the farmers in this country, and 
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will porne give them an insight into the American system, so 
much praised by our Republican friends. 

The farmer in the Sixth district of Alabama will perhaps stop 
long enough to inquire if this is the way the tariff affects him, 
and it may be he will conclude that the amount of taxes paid in 
the way of tariff duties jas something to do with his present dis- 

conditions. He may be unkind (?) enough to inquire of 
the advocates of this system why it is that he pays 50 per cent 
more fora plow made in this country than the foreigner pays for 
the same plow when made here and shipped abroad. 

Here are the figures. They speak for themselves, and much 
more eloquently than I can present them: 


Cullivators, protected 45 per cent. 


2 hoe, cultivator rake, and plow ww $8.40 
1 steel horse-hoe and cultivator, with wheel... 6.75 
All steel plain cultivator, with wheel 4.50 


c EA OR ite AA 8.00 68.04 

8.40 7.56 

6.30 5.67 

10.50 9.45 

Chilled, jr 755 861 
All steel, 14.00 12.60. 
IIC... ĩ ĩ ᷣͤ —VVTTbTbTTTTTTT 14.60 12.60 

orse: 

Two-gang plows, all steel 52. 92 


Shovels, protected 45 per cent. 


Shovels, cast steel, long handles, round point: 
0 sara ck S E SEET E E 


poSo p8 
Sess gg 


Rene Se 


These are the prices for home and 


export trade of the shovels manufac- 
by one of the most prominent members of the famous “Home Market 


tured 
88 in particular, ¥ z ry as ae — l; 3 
a very place 
the Australasian and South American Fre gives a Gsorms on its list 
to the home market of from 15to25 per cent, while for the export mar- 
et its discount is per cent. For export all goods are delivered free on 


board at Boston or New York. 
Hammers, protected 45 per cent. 


. 84. 37 84. 05 
4.18 2.82} 
No. 8, per d. 3. 64 3.37 
W a 3.75 3887 
„eye, ounce, per dozen 
1 yg Ce ee eee 4.50 — 4.06 
Gone porn: 
6.00 5.40 
10,00 9.00 
ch: 

Blac! 5.82 4.36 
aig 6.75 5. 08 
5.24 3.92 
4.65 3.99 
Nick 7. 27 6.75 

Polished ratchet i 
8-inch sweep, per done n 12.00 10.80 
12-inch sweep, per dozen ._.._.....----.....-.-.--------- 14. 10 12. 00 


Hammers, protected 45 per cent. 


brace: 


Polished patent 
Finch sv 


11-inch sweep, “(SEER apen cae A IEE 25 700 
+ sw ozen .. s $ 
Bit prane $ 8 í 
8 sweep, onen 9. 45 7.58 
12-inch 88 dozen 13. 50 10. 83 
Spofford, 7-inch sweep, per dozen 7.20 6, 36) 
14-inch sweep, pal . ESEN 12. 60 10. 64 
Sleeve brace, 12-inch sweep, per dozen 13. 50 10. 88 


First quality, bronzed, COR aea naaa 
Beveled, va dozen TODS aE A edn TANVE AAAA 


Hatchets and sledges. 
[Protective duty: Hatchets, 45 per cent; sledges, etc.,2} cents per pound. ] 


, 


tools, top swedges, per pound 


fullers, flatters, set hammers, cold chisels, railroad 
etc., are quoted at the same price per pound as top swedges for the 
home and export trade respectively. 
Anvils, vises, and gaskets. 
[Protective duty: Anvils, 2 cents per pound; vises and gaskets, 45 per cent.] 


Anvils, 100 to 800 pounds, per pound.__...............-..-.. 
Vises, solid box: 9 
0. 


5 8 —4.— the duty on 8 1 ee ree 
m. bably be able ower the price for export, while one- 
cent per pound to Americans. A 


Sad-irons and fluting machines. 
[Protective duty, 1} cents per pound,] 


Sad-irons, nickel 
Knox fluting 


Similar discounts on Crown, Eagle, and American fluting machines. 
Kitchen hollow ware. 
[Protective duty, 1} cents per pound. ] 


E A E 
Round-bottom kettles, 10ł}-inch .. 
S- inch 


Similar favorable 


to the export trade are given on all other kinds of 
hollow ware. The a! 


ve are taken as samples only. 
Freezers, parers, and choppers. 


[Protective duty, 45 per cent.] 


1892. 
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Wringers: 
Length 10 inches, wi inches in diameter, per dozen.| $26.67 $24. 00 
Length 12 inches, by 1} inches in diameter, per dozen. 40.00 36.00 


Other sizes and styles at proportionate prices. 
Clothes-driers, per dozen: Home market, $6.67; to foreigners, 88. 


Thermometers, protected 45 per cent. 


Home | To for- 
market. | eigners. 


Thermometers: 
PARE, Ol COGS. AA > adnbesedaroh E ENA 
IP INCH, err. E E E TE, — 


2 
ss 
~2 
£3 


Plated ware, protected 85 per cent. 


© For what is called hollow ware, such as tea sets, cake dishes, etc., listed at 
$10, the home dealer pays A. but the buyer for the foreign market pays 
e. 


On knty os, fork spoons, and other flat listed at $10, the price to th 
dealer in the dome market” is 84.96: bats bayer rody rt, 2 ot 
the quantity he may take, pays only 83.73 for the same es. 

On every ted industry here named the McKinl 
the m from 20 to 200 percent above the figures here given. On every 
item named in the P e the home market price to Americans was 
advanced October 6 from 10 to 40 per cent, but the foreign market price to 
foreigners was not advanced one cent, and will be reduced. 

Mr. Speaker, if the duty on cotton goods should be repealed, 
the price of raw cotton would advance 2 cents per pound before 
the Ink could dry with which the President signed the bill. 

But, sir, when we have reduced taxation and returned to the 
simplicity and economy of our forefathers, we will only have 
reached the half-way house. The business of the country de- 
mands a large increase in the circulating medium, and the farm- 
ers and laboring people generally will never cease to agitate the 
question until an increase is made. 

The subtreasury and land-loan schemes may not be practical 
and might not have the effect that their advocates claim for them, 
but, sir, there is justice in the demands of the people, and un- 
less their wishes are consulted, the time is not far distant when 
there will be anuprising in this country that will shake the very 
foundation of the Government itself. 

When the people can no longer stand the oppression, when 
they can no ngar remain silent, when the time comes, as I be- 
lieve it will if they are not given relief, that the masses in this 
country rise up and demand justice at the hands of the lawmak- 
ers, I trust that I may be found on the side of the people and 
fighting with them for what I believe to be just. 

e essence of my Democracy is my sublime confidence in the 
people. They will do right when the right is understood by 
them, This is their Government and they will control its des- 
tiny. When it becomes . they will try to reform it. 

en it becomes unbearable they will destroy it and build upon 
the ruins another, fashioned with their own hands. I warn you, 
gentlemen, not to tempt them too far. I remind you that it is 
unwise to treat the sufferings of the people lightly. 

Mr. Speaker, conditions change. A circulation in the early 
stages of civilization and when the business of the world was 
conducted by barter-would be entirely inadequate now. 

As civilization advances and new fields for business and enter- 
priso are developed the amount of money in circulation should 

increased in the same proportion. I undertake to say that 
the history of the world does not furnish an instance of prosper- 
ity and contentment where the amount of money in circulation 
is decreasing. On the contrary, prosperity always followsin the 
wake of an increasing money. e marvelous inventions of the 
last quarter of acentury have revolutionized trade and com- 
merce and given an impetus to business heretofore unknown. 

These new forces coming into play have created a new order 
of business, and time contracts are largely resorted to, because 
by this method only can the millions of laborers in this country 
be keptemployed. Contracts must be made, in many instances 
years in advance. I think it would be fair to assume that but for 
this system of contracts the business of the country would come 
to 3 and enforced idleness on the part of laborers would 
result. 

It seems therefore to be plain that any serious enhancement in 
the value of the unit of money that takes place between the time 
of making the contract and its fulfillment always works a great 
hardship on the debtor class. Many of the homes of this country 
have been bought on time, and no doubt a very large num- 
ber of them are mortgaged for the purchase money. Itrequires 
more sweat and labor to discharge these obligations than the 
contracts imply, because the value of money has advanced and 
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more labor is required to secure a dollar than when the contracts 
were made. Shrinkage in the volume of money is the most pro- 
lific source of bankruptcy and ruin to the debtor class. 

Mr. Speaker, it may not be out of place to contrast the difference 
in effect between an increasing and decreasing volume of money 
upon the business of every country where the conditions have 
prevailed. 

These conditions have not escaped the attention of observant 
writers, and we are therefore not left to guess at results. 

David Hume, in his essay on money, says: 


It is certain that since the discovery of the mines in America industry has 
increased in all the nations of 3 + + We find that in every = 
dom into which money begins to flow in greater abundance than formerly 
everything takes a new face; labor and industry gain life, the merchant be- 
comes more enterprising, the manufacturer more diligent and skillful, and 
even the farmer follows his plow with greater alacrity and attention 
It is of no manner of consequence with to the domestic happiness of 
a state whether money bein a greater or less quantity. The g policy of 
the magistrate consists only in keeping it, if possible, still increasing; be- 
cause by that means he keeps alive a spirit of industry in the nation and 
increases the stock of labor, in which consists all real power and riches. A 
nation whose money decreases is actually at that time weaker and more mis- 
erable than another nation which possesses no more money but is on the 
increasing hand. 


William H. Crawford, Secretary of the Treasury, in a report 
to Congress dated 12th February, 1820, says: e 


All intelligent writers on currency agros that when it is decreasing in 
amount poverty and misery must prevail. 


Mr. R. M. T. Hunter, in a report to the United States Senate 
in 1852, says: 

Of all the great effects produced upon human society by the discovery of 
America there were probably none so markedas those brought about by the 
great influx of 8 metals from the the New World to the Old. 
pean industry had been decli under the dec g stock of the precious 
metals and an apprecia' standard of values; human ingenuity grew dull 
under the paral Influences of declining profits, and capital absorbed 
nearly all that should have been divided between it and labor. But an increase 
of the precious metals in such quantity as to check this tendency operated asa 
new motive power to the machinery of commerce. Production was stimu- 
lated by finding the advantages of a change in the standard on its side. In- 
stead of being repre; by. to pay more than it had stipulated for 
the use of capital, it was stimulated by paying less. Capital, too, was bene- 
fited, for new demands were created for it by the new uses which a general 
movement in industrial 3 developed; so that if it lost alittle by a 
change in the standard, it gained much more in the greater demand for its 
use, Which added to its capacity for reproduction and to its real value. 

The mischief would be great indeed if all the world were to adopt but one 


of the precious metals as the standard of value. To adopt gold alone would 
dim: h the specie currency more than one-half; and the uction the other 
way, should silver be taken as the only standard, would be large enough to 


prove highly disastrous to the human race. 


The Encyeclopedia Britannica, 1859 (article Precious Metals, 
by J. R. McCulloch), says: 

A fall in the value of the ous metals, caused by the greater facility of 
their production, or by the discovery of new sources of supply, depends in no 
degree on the theories of philosophers, or the decision of statesmen or legis- 
lators, but is the result of circumstances beyond human control; and although, 
like a fall of rainafter a long course of dry weather, it may be | i es a to 
certain classes, it is beneficial to an incomparably ater number, includ 
all who are engaged in industrial pursuits, and is, speaking generally, o 
great public or national advantage. 

Senator JONES of Nevada, in his great speech delivered in the 
Senate of the United States in 1890, used the following language 
touching the influence of the volume of money upon prices: 

There can be no truer index of the value of money than the general range 
of prices. Price is the mercury by the rise and fall of which the heat and 
struggle of industrial and business life are daily measured and made plain. 
Where the tendency of this indicator continues downward there is no more 
certain sign that money is increasing in value. During a period of Seige | 
3 the fear of impending calamity hangs like a pall over the business o 
the country. 

Notwithstanding unremitting efforts men feel themselves constantly on 
the edge of disaster. Gloomy forebodings and timidity take the place of con- 
fidence and courage. 

A shrinking volume of money is the most insidious foe with which civili- 
zation has to contend. It is my firm conviction— 

Said the Senator— 


that the inexpressible miseries inflicted upon mankind by war, 8 
and famine have been less cruel, unfeeling, and unrelenting than the persist- 
ontana remorseless exactions which this inexorable enemy has e upon 
As the volume of money contracts, prices decline, and with the decline of 
prices comes stagnation of industry and the relegation to idleness of thou- 
sands of willing workmen. * 
Mr. Speaker, it does not take a financier to understand this. 
The humblest farmer in the land knows it. He understands 
rfectly well that scarce money makes low prices; low prices 
ring to them hard times. He understands perfectly that it re- 
quires twice as much labor now to produce a dollar as it re- 
quired before 1873, when silver was demonetized, and one-half 
the metal base destroyed. He can not bə deceived by Wall 
street and made to believe that money is abundant, and that 
there is no excuse for the cry of hard times raised by the farm- 
ers of the country. They realize that three days of sweat and 
toil is required now to 5 a debt that could have been 
pete with two days when the obligation was created. They be- 
ieve, and so do I, that this is caused by a contraction of the 
amount of money in circulation. 


The prices have fallen just as money rose, by reason of the 
8 e in volume, and we believe that prices will continue to 
fall and debts grow harder to pay until the value of money is les- 
sened by an increase in yolume. We do not think we ought to 


be called by hard names because we ask for fair treatment. We 
do not ask for favors, but for justice, and that we will insist upon 
steadily until it omo: JR 1855 y : 

Mr. penker gentlemen us t we have a larger per 
capita c ulation than any Europeancountry, France excepted, 
But they forget to mention the difference in conditions. The 

ulation of European countries is so dense that banking facil- 
Tihs are found on every square mile. 

The census of 1890 shows the population of the United States 
to be only 21 persons to the square mile, while in England and 
Wales there are 498 persons to the square mile. If all the peo- 
ple of the United States were put into the State of Texas there 
would only be 365 to the square mile. 

The mis ke gentlemen make is their disregard of conditions. 
There are large sections of the United States where there are no 
banks and the population are compelled to rely on money that 
circulates among them for the transaction of their business. It 
is a home circulation we need, not bank credits. Our farmers do 
not use checks and drafts as a rule, but cash is passed from one 
man to another in payment of debts. These European countries 
have no frontier to extend, no forest to subdue. Their policy 
is to concentrate the money of the country in the hands of a few 
noblemen, while ours should be to distribute wealth and make 
every American citizen a participant in the blessings of govern- 
ment. 

If our population was as dense as Europe we would not need 
so much per capita circulation, because would be estab- 
lished at every man’s door. We can no more fashion our finance 
after than we can our free institutions. This country is 
large enough and rich enough to maintain its own financial sys- 
tem and the sooner we do so the better. 

Mr. Speaker, I have said that I desired to see an empty Treas- 
ury; thata deficit of $150,000,000 would be hailed as the greatest 
blessing that could come to the American farmer, and that I 
would accomplish it by placing on the free list ar article 
named in the second section of the bill read by the Clerk. I 
want our cotton-planters to send their surplus abroad and ex- 
change it for goods as they need, and b them home free 
of duty. We must exchange our surplus for thesurplus of other 
people. We must have freer trade. Protection for the sake of 
protection must go, and in its stead we must have a free ex- 
change of commodities. We must have reciprocity with our cus- 
tomers and not our competitors. 

If I am asked where the money is to come from to meet the ex- 
pensos of the Government when the revenues have been decreased 

y the amount that would follow placing on the free list the ar- 
ticles named in the second section of the bill, my answer is that 
the Government has the same right to issue money that it has to 


abs See 

happy experiment was resorted to once when the life of the 
nation was . and can be again now when the distressed 
cry of the citizens is coming upfromevery quarter. The contest 
then was between two opposing armies, now the conflict is be- 
tween the sheriff and the landlord and debtor class. The homes 
of the country are rapidly passing from the hands of the once 
happy and contented owner into the grasp of corporate power 
and syndicates, and we know the history of all countries where 
the homes of the citizens have passed from their hands. 

The home is the nursery of patriotism in this country. It is 
the conservative thought and action that comes from the owner 
of the home that makes republican institutions possible. 

They must be protected by a just system of laws; asystem that 
gives every man an even start in the race for life. A system 
that offers equal justice to all men and special favors to none; a 

tem that makes it possible for a farmer in Alabama to enjoy 
the fruits of his labor as well as the mill owner in Massachusetts; 
a system that encourages the farmer to follow his plow with the 
same assurance that he will receive and enjoy the fruits of his 
labor, the same as the manufacturer does. 

Now, let us return to the third section of the bill, which au- 
thorizes the Secretary of the Treasury to prepare legal-tender 
Treasury notes of like denominations to those now issued, and to 
pay the same to the creditors of the United States in compliance 
with appropriations made by Congress and for such other pur- 
poe as Congress may direct. Who can offer a legal or consti- 

tional objection to this . Who will say that the 
Government can not do this? The poog may be questioned, the 
wisdom of such action may be doubted, but the right to do so is 
unquestioned. 

ut some of our friends may say this issue would be fiat money; 
noth back of it but the prone of the Government to pay. 
I would refer that class of objectors to the fourth section of the 


bill, which directs the Secretary of the Treasury to coin a suffi- 
cient number of standard silver dollars out of the bullion in the 
Treasury, which, when coined, shall be deposited in the Treas- 
ury to be used in the redemption of the Treasury notes issued 
under the provisions of this act. 

Gentlemen may tell us that the bullion in the Treasury is now 
represented by silver certificates in circulation. The answer is, 
the $100,000,000 of gold in the Treasury is represented by $345,- 
000,000 of legal-tender notes now in circulation, and if $100,000,- 
000 of gold can float $345,000,000 of legal-tender notes, $250,000,- 
000 of silver can safely and successfully float $500,000,000 of the 
same kind of notes. 

In all the years since the act was passed creating a redemption 
fund for the greenback, not a dollar has been presented for re- 
demption. Soit would be with the silver redemption fund. We 
must broaden the metallic base upon which our financial struc- 
ture rests or it will topple and fall when it reaches the propor- 
tions 535 by the increasing trade and commerce of the 
country. ~ 

Gentlemen tell us that if we open our mints to the free coin- 
age of silver that the silver of the world will come to us, and 
that our gold will go out. Mr. Speaker, I do not believe this 
doctrine. I can see no good business reason for it, and these ques- 
tions are all governed by business conditions. 

I will print with my remarks the declaration of the National 
Executive Silver Committee, issued January 8, 1892. This is to 
my mind a complete answer to those who oppose free coinage: 


The National Executive Silver Committee, in session at Washington, de- 
clares that continued experience demonstrates that there can be no adequate 
or final solution of the money question but by reéndowing silver with the 
money function and making silver coins standard money, cotqual for all 


of silver to be redeemed in 


credits and other forms of 

urrency in recent years, 3 to the volume of gold in which 

they are ultimately redeemable, im cial stability everywhere, and 

is a standing meance to all business enterprises, for, under this system, pan- 

ics must occur more certainly and more frequently and be more disastrous 
when they do occur. 

Whatis wanted is not more credit money peavey to standard money, 


but more standard money relatively to credit, and credit currency—a broader 
basis of primary money and not a superstructure of credit devices. 
8 by making silver and gold coequal as money metals, 
"be aen oray e by the Treasury Department und 
e act o; yl, „ aS e ent, under 
which 4.500,000 ounces of silver are monthly bought stored as co! 
securities for notes redeemable in gold, makes no addition to s 


tandard 
naan while it raises higher the fabric of credit on a foundation that is 
growing narrower and not broader. This addition to the currency volume 
might as well be of greenbacks as in the form now given to it. It requires, 
therefore, no ex financial acumen to foresee that this condition 
ean not long be maintained. y 

The plain solution of the difficulty is the full monetization of the silver 
accumulated under this act, to the end that this and all other silver that any- 
body way choose to devote to monetary use, may go to swell the volume of 
money of final redemption for all other forms of currency. 

Thefacts upon w bimetallists base these conclusions are undisputed and 
indisputable. Thearguments by which they are established are unanswered 
arth t MEE mak the supply of gold is admittedly inad te vid 

ese facts are o su; o uate to provide 
for the world’s needs for money; that: many times more =k arenow made 
to use gold exclusively as s. money than in 1873; produc- 
tion of gold is di „ While population, wealth, and commerce, the 
consumption of gold in the arts are zanin increasing—the increase in the 
demand for the arts and dentistry in the United States alone being sufficient 
to absorb, . the Director of the Mint, in ten years 
more, the entire pa product of this country. That the value of gold under 
these influences largely increased and must continue to and 
prices as certainly continue to ae too manifest to require argument. 

What a fraudulent pretense, in view of these facts, to insist that gold alone 
is a stable or an honest money standard. Scalesthat measured equities with 
no more precision or fairness than gold registers the value of products and 
the equities between debtor and tor in deferred payments would be tol- 
erated nowhere outside a robber’s den. 

In view of the glaring facts, which no one pretends to deny, of the change 
in the money standard through the increasein the value of gold, as the direct 

a uence of dem silver and restri 


ably have been sufficient to have 
of standard bose pa So, now, retiree it is as 8 as that be e iy tor 
tinue that, under existing con ms, through inadeguacy of supply for 
money purposes, old will continue to increase in value, and prices, meas- 
ured by gold, continue to fall, it isreasonably certain that the supply of both 
metals Will be sufficient to maint 


ain fairly stable relations between money 
and thus secure to the industrial world what it has sorely 
The b boo of foreign silver co: here no longer alarms intel! 
© Unde — silver 3 ane 


t 
men. Under free coin 1.29 an ounce here; it fs $1.38 in 
India, and with ts would be #1.33 in the states of the Latin Union, 


which is the value of all the 


silver of Europe. 
The requirements of England and of the continent for silver to bal- 
ances to the East would not be materially changed whether a tof the 
cents $1.38 were made on the silver sent or 


difference between 95 and there, 
only the difference between $1.29and $1.38. India absorbed quite as much sil- 


or 31.29 is 


crime, as its con tio: 
in other countries at the high price, would be destructive ofour agricultural 
and manufacturing interests. 

The silver question, therefore, isan issue, and one that vitally concerns the 
welfare not only of the industrial classes but of business men and 
it will not down at the bidding of sny pany nor can it be ignored, 
aside, or dodged. It Is a li issue must be and x 
only t settlement of it is the restoration of free s coinage 
or the ultimate abandonment of the principle of automatic regulation of 
money through the production of the precious metals. 


Mr. Speaker, the senior Senator from Indiana presented a pe- 
tition in the Senate recently from a Grand Army post in Indi- 
ana, reying for the defeat.of the free-silver bill now pending. 
In 8 so he made some observations that so fully express my 
views on the subject that I offer them as a part of my remarks. 
recognize z the . —— nib I . Enmen those wio have oon me hore Ie 
is there is trouble in silver 


uestion at this time. It is said it is di- 
viding and dis political es, that there are divisions in both 
ties in to the proper course to pursue. 


friends of silver have not made the trouble. 


and a 0 e great money changers of the world. 
We look back in and find ourselves in com with Washington, 
one ge John Marshall, Monroe, Jackson, Clay, 


defrauded any 
being out of his just dues or the reward of his labor is shown to be false on 
ouro of Ameri 


the Republic. 

T seek to proscribe no man on this question. I do not present it as a party 
test, nor shall I submit to haying it so presented to me. I shall pursue for 
m: the line of duty which lays so plainly before me, and I shall do 80 

thout let or hindrance from any source. I shall vote my own convictions 
and answer to my constituents for my action. Nor will the silver issue ever 
Oane DAS OEE A E SO E O E se on It 
is in full harmony with and masterful of tariff re- 
form, and it has proved itself S powa elp and En pipes eboney oA 
ernment in the defeat of the bill intended for the forcible subversion of 

ons throughout the United States. 


no measure on the sub can become a law. If this is a reason for nonac- 
tion on the subject of silver, it is a still more powerful and pleads 
with still higher force against any action on the still greater subject of tarif 
reform. The free co’ of silver can pass both branches of but 
will doubtless be ve by the President; while measure 
form, free wool, or an else, can only one House, with the abso- 
lute certainty of being ve 5 3 any bility it should pass both. Such 
@veason for nonaction on an ject. is worthless and tus, 
therefore, do our duty as one sees it for himsel: 

But let there be action—bold, constant, and st 


ve action—again 
to that high Providence which 


every evil in sight, leaving the 

rules in the co of nations, as well as in the affairs of men. The spirit 
of the le at this time no one to shrink back from the conflict at 
any po 


t in the line of battle simply because he is not assured of immediate 
success. The Bruce of Scotland was taught the ultimate point of courage, 
duty, and endurance by the climbing spider's re fail 


vernment 
Place, as nearly as possible, ali the 
Wealth, and the graduated in- 
necessities of working people, 
to pay taxes and furnish Government revenue. 
Dama: A full and sufficient volume of money in circulation, consisting of 
gold, silver, and legal-tender paper currency, at par with each other and in- 


controvertible. 
Third. Free elections in all the States, untrammeled by “force bills,“ or 
aà want of faith in the intelligence, 


any other Federal machinery impl; 
me = or the patriotism of any po! m of the American people: 
0 


Rigid economy in public expenditures so that no more billion-dol- 
lar Congresses may come to curse the country. 

Mr. Speaker, I am not one of those who believe that the free 
co of silver will bring all the relief the country needs. If 
Iam honest with myself and the people whom I represent I will 
say that I do not expect a very large increase of the circulating 
medium to result from free coinage, but I think it is a step in 
the right direction. I believe that it will tend largely to restore 
confidence and greatly encourage the farmers and wage-workers 
of the country. It will be a return to the constitutional money 
of our fathers. I believe that a very large increase in the vol- 
ume of money is absolutely and that better and more 
equal distribution is imperatively demanded. i 


will 
of life on the free list, 
comes of wealth, rather than the wants an 


The South is perhaps more depressed and threatened with 
universal bankruptcy to a greater extent than any other portion 


of the count The reason is perfectl e mcg do not 
share in the distribution of money fromthe Treasury. The Gov- 
ernment commenced to rob us as soon as the war was over by tak- 
ing $75,000,000 of cotton tax without excuse or justification. Of 
this amount Alabama paid $10,388,072.10, or $7 per capita, or $35 
for each family of five persons for her present population. This 
is our — give it back to us, in silver dollars or legal-tender 
notes issued for that ag Re 

The uey is now e Treasury and Congress refuses tore- 
turn it. y not pay back this money to the rightful owners, - 
as you did the direct tax and other claims less honest? Why not 
direct the Secretary of the Treasury to pay this amount to the 
South with a new issue of legal-tender notes? If we could get 
$75,000,000 now for distribution it would relieve us and send our 
people to work with renewed energy and more love for the flag 
and confidence in the Government. 

Mr. Speaker, those who make their bread by the sweat of the 
brow have my sympathy, and I will go with them as far as the 

me 


eabletow which to good government and a sound eur- 
rency will permit. 
As I have already said, I beg for an apportunity to vote fora 


measure placing on the free list all the articles named in the bill, 
and coupled with it authority to issue legal-tender notes to pay 
the obligations of the Government, thereby in a short time. 
doubling the volume of money in circulation. 

If this policy is pursued we will soon see the greatest degree 
of prosperity in this country ever known. Farmers will be able 
to raise the mortgages which threaten to make millions of home- 
less ple. The comforts of life will be in the reach of all in- 
dustrious citizens. The cry of hard times will be silenced, and 
in its stead will come songs of rejoicing from all quarters of this 
broad land. 

Others may do as they like. As for myself, I will vote for any 
and all measures that promise to wipe away the bitter tears 
poe brings; that will help to pay the mortgages; that will 

e the farmers from the strong ins the money power is forg- 
ing about them. Give them an even start in the race for life. 
Lift as many of the burdens as ible from theirshoulders and 
let the proudest boast of Ame be of her citizen farmers. 

Mr.COOMBS. Mr. Speaker, [speak to-day as a merchant, rap- 
resenting a constituency composed in great part ot merchants 
doing business in the largest commercial city in the country. 

I, with others upon this floor, represent mem whose enterprise 
has extended American commerce, and the fame of her manu- 
facturers to the uttermost parts of the globe, who have made 
markets among all nations for American productions, and helped 
gather in from foreign fields golden harvests for our pronis. I 
come in their name to protest bs rage the enactment of a law 
which will throw our country and its commerce out of relation 
with every other country in the world; to protest against a 
sweeping enactment which will destroy the recognized standard 


of value and increase the peril of every commercial operation at 
home and abroad. 
I do not remember to have heard during the discussion of this 


question in the House any extended allusion to its bearing apog 
our trade relations with the world. Gentlemen who have spoken 
upon the question have in nearly every case confined themselves 
to speaking of its.effect upon ourselves alone, disassociated from 
the world of commerce and finance beyond our borders. 

We can not, of course, expect by what we do here to foree the 
outside world to follow us, unless it be for their interests to do so, 
and unless there is very good reason founded in self interest for 
their doing it. 

Whatever value we may by our fiat place upon a piece of silver 
that.we call a dollar will be its value only within our borders. 
The whole outside world beyond the limits of our land will only 
receive it at its true bullion value, whatever that value may be. 
At the dividing line the fiat portion of its value disappears. 

No nation in modern times has been able to impose its arbitr. 
standard upon the world at large. Such standards as have been 
tacitly agreed*upon have been the result of generations of inter- 
course, and should not be changed without long and careful con- 
sideration. Weshould not, and will not if we are wise, antago- 
nize the strong tendency of the times towards a uniformity of 
business laws, customs, and standard of value. 

Many of the gentlemen who have spoken on this question have 
condemned the legislation of 1873 asa 8 against silver. 
I beg to differ with them, and to suggest that it was only a part 
of the great general movement towards uniformity, of which I 
have spoken, and to which our lawmakers wisely and almost un- 
consciously yielded in order to keep ourselves in a condition of 
trade and financial sympathy with other nations. 

The tendency of the times has for a generation been towards a 
closer profit on transactions, and aconsequent necessity for elim- 
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nating every item of risk that could be eliminated. Silver was 
found to be an unreliable standard on account of its constant 
variation in price, and was consequently discarded. 

The result of that action was that our relations with foreign 
countries have been unembarrassed, and we have been able to 
call upon them for assistance in our times of distress, 

It is now proposed by the bill before the House to cutourselves 
loose from this unity of value and to start out upon an inde- 

ndent course, for, as I said before, no man upon this floor can 

ave the hardihood to suppose that we shall able to coerce 
the world to adopt our standard. Viewed in any light the step 
would be a serious one to take, even if we pı to issue our 
coin upon the basis of the market value of the ullion, but when 
confessedly this is not the case, when our coin is to be part bul- 
lion and part fiat value, the situation has a seriousness beyond 
description when we consider the enormous and widespread in- 
terests involved. Itshould not be approached ina partisan spirit 
or be embittered by sectional animosities, but claim our calmest 
thought and most deliberate action. 

Gentlemen upon this floor have expressed resentment at the 
idea that we should be expected to conform ourselves inany way 
to the customs or requirements of foreign nations. I can not 
rf tobe Teg in this feeling; we are only one member of the great 
fi y of nations, and can not, although we are strong and rich, 
impose our will upon them. Neither can we afford to live inde- 
pendently of them. It is true that we have many things that 
they want, but they also have many things that we need. 

The question has been pressing itself upon my mind ever since 
this matter has been before the people, how, providing this bill 
becomes a law, we shall arrange to carry on our foreign business 
with any reasonable de of safety. It seems to me that in 
order to cover the added risk it will be necessary to charge so 
large a margin of profit that it will seriously interfere with our 
ability to compete with foreign manufacturers. In order to 
illustrate, let us trace an operation. 

If I sell an invoice of stoa merchantin Brazil to be paid for 
in sixty or ninety aaya am obliged tocharge it in gold, for he has 
none of our silver dollars to send to me in payment, and if he 
sells his coffee to us he sells it for gold. I purchase and pay for 
the goods at an enhanced price in silver. order that my mer- 
ehandise shall be charged on a gold basis I am obliged to make 
a reduction equal to the difference in exchange on the day upon 
which itis charged. By the time that I get my gold back from 
Brazil and sell it for silver to replace the silver that I paid to the 
. may have advanced my profits are de- 
stroyed. 

If it is so with me in selling my merchandise, will it not be 
the same with the man who buys your wheat or cotton to sell it to 
England? In order to keep my foreign customer I am obliged to 
force down the price of the manufacturer, so that I may have 
enough margin of profit to meet a larger margin of uncertainty. 
Will not the man who buys your wheat or cotton or cattle require 
the same? 

Every added risk requires an added profit to meet it. Every 
uncertainty in a transaction calls for increased margins of gain, 


and that increased margin has to be paid by the producer. The 
merchant can not afford to pay it and the consumer will not pay 
it if the markets of the world are open to him. 


The Mexican merchant, when he buys his goods from this coun- 
try, pays for them in gold. In order to get his gold exchange to 
send to us he is obliged often to pay as much as 30 per cent 
premium on it, which he adds to the invoice as a part of the 
cost of his merchandise. Sometimes he purchases the products of 
his own country and sends them to be sold for his account in or- 
der to put his funds in New York to pay his indebtedness. He 
buys that produce for silver; it almost invariably sells in New 
York for less than its silver cost; if that loss is not more than 10 

r cent or 20 per cent he is satisfied, because it saves him pay- 

g a 274 or 30 per cent premium on his exchange. 

Do you think that you will enjoy that way of doing business? 
Do you think that it will have the effect of building up the for- 
eign business of the country and increase the demand for our 
surplus productions; or do you not want to sell any surplus pro- 
ductions? With our high-tariff friends on one side seeking to 
discourage foreign purchasers,and our silver friends on the other 
side discouraging the sales of our productions abroad, we shall 
certainly be in a very unenviable position. 

The business operations in staples is to-day conducted on very 
low margins of profit, frequently as low as one-half or 1 per cent 
seldom as high as 24. In order to be able to do this, and doit with 
any degree of safety, the instrument used in its accomplishment 
must be precise and not of uncertain action. In this case that in- 
strument is money, and the money must have no uncertain value. 

The tendency of this law will to antagonize this condition 
of trade so favorable now to the producer and to the consumer, and 
throw us back a generation or more in our race for commercial 


supremacy. A measure which will accomplish this result can 
not be in the interest of the country at large. Our best interests 
are served by a policy which puts us into accord with the com- 
mercial system of the world at „which keeps us well within 
the great financial and commercial currents which sweep around 
the world, distributing blessings toevery country. Within them 
is helpfulness, health, and prosperity. They are the result of a 
higher civilization, and we, the most advanced of the nations, can 
not afford to go outside of them; of all nations we with our ever 
E commerce should favor uniformity of action and uni- 
formity of methods and mutually helpful policies. 

We have more to gain from them than any other nation. Our 
mercantile energy has brought us recognition as a part of the 
great scheme, and I most respectfully, but speaking for my con- 
stituency, most earnestly and solemnly protest against destruc- 
tive action. 

I also venture to say that the mandatory way in which this bill 
is brought before the House is not the best way in which to se- 
cure the wisest action. One amendment only was permitted, and 
that amendment was taken advantage of by the framers of the 
bill. I ask you, gentlemen, was that wise? Is it not better, in 
discussing a policy of such magnitude, to leave the field open 
so as to enable the House to contribute its collective wisdom? 
Amendments might be offered which would go far to ameliorate 
the harsh conditions. 

I also, gentlemen, protest against the bill as it now stands on 
account of its dishonesty, and I take only the aims as expressed 
by some of its most ardent advocates as proof of my warrant for 
using that harsh expression. 

I have done business with every nation and every colony upon 
the face of the earth. I have let my proof-glass down into the 
commerce of every people, and I have found that the world 
esteems honesty. As proof of it I will state that doing busi- 
ness, as I have said, with every nation, I have found that ina 
business extending over thirty-five years in which I have kept 
records of it that my losses from dishonesty of creditors has not 
equaled one-sixteenth of 1 per cent on the amount of my opera- 
tions. 

So I-say that the commercial world holds honesty in high 
esteem, and what will it say when this great, rich nation at one 
one blow seeks to stale down its indebtedness, the indebtedness 
of its people, 30 per cent by the issue of coin bearing upon its 
face an untrue statement as to its value, and decreeing that it 
e 1 legal tender for the payment of all debts, publie and 
private? 

I regret that the short time allotted to me in which to speak 
upon this important question has pare me from alluding to 
the enormous injury it will be to the country by the discreditin 
of our public and private securities, which have heretofore foun 
favor in European markets, or to the injury to the laboring man 
and men of fixed incomes whose 5 be increased with- 
out adequate increase of income; but whatever may be the result 
of this contest I shall feel that by word and act I have done all in 
m wer to avert the impending disaster. 

r. BACON. Mr. Speaker, the discussion upon this bill has 
taken a wide range away from the provisions of the bill, and, 
as it seems to me, has pretty nearly exhausted all that can be 
said upon the general question, whether an unlimited number 
of silver dollars containing 4124 grains of standard silver can be 
made to circulate in this country as equal to gold dollars con- 
taining 25.8 grains standard gold. 

The friends of this measure insist that as the result of the free 
coinage privilege given it great benefits are to flow to that por- 
tion of the country which is to-day clamoring for increased cir- 
culation. I can see no way in which such advantages can result 
from this 1 to that portion of the country. No man is 
authorized by this bill to have a silver dollar coined except a 
man who possesses the necessary amount of silver bullion; and 
no man can get a coin note unless he can take to the Treasury of 
the United States the silver coin to be represented by it, or 
silver bullion of equivalent coinage value. 

Mr. Speaker, how can that ey t give to the citizens of this 
country increased circulation? any man to-day has anything 
which is salable he can get for it the existing silver dollar or 
equivalent currency. If he desires to borrow manoy and has the 
zređit or has the collateral he can borrow silver dollars or any of 
the existing forms of currency. He can do no more if you 
this bill. Either he must have the bullion or he must buy it or 
he must get it upon credit before he can have it coined or get 
thenew coincertificates. The idea, therefore, that any additional 
facility in getting currency in any section of this country is to 
result from the passage of this act is certainly groundless. 

No advantage can come to you, gentlemen, from sections other 
than silver-producing, or to your constituents from its passage. 
You can not dig the silver out of the soil of your sections, nor 
pick it off the bushes. You will go back to your constituents 
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and find, if they are N from this action of Congress 
that silver dollars will roll up to meet them, that they will 
be disappointed. If you have prophesied in this Hall that as the 
8 result of this measure there will be increased circulation 
in your sections of country you will be doomed to meet the dis- 
approbation of your disappointed constituents. You are, as it 
seems to me, tempting the fate of feline prophets, mno were taken 
outside the walls of the city and stoned to death. 

Nor am J a believer that calamities unnumbered are to follow 
the passage of this bill. There will be no influx of silver from 
all over the earth into this country, for the simple reason that 
whether this bill brings the silver dollar and the gold dollar to 
equivalent intrinsic value, or whether it leaves the gold dollar 
and the silver dollar differing in value as now, there can be no 
temptation to the foreigner to bring his silver here. Why? If 
they are equivalent in value, then of course he would not bring 
his silver here for he would have simply to pay the expense of 
bringing here and would reap no profit. 

If the two dollars differ in value, the inevitable result must be 
that the commodities of this country (and in those commodities 
will be included the gold of the country) will be measured by the 
instrinsic value of the silver dollar; and when a man from 
France, for instance, comes here with his silver dollar, whether 
he desires to buy gold or to buy any other commodity, he will 
pay the silver price—nothing more and nothing less. erefore, 
no flood of silver from abroad can in any event come upon this 
country as the result of this legislation. 

But mischiefs unnumbered must come from it. Gentlemen, it 
is but a short time in the lives of all of us since we had in this 
country a currency consisting of gold coin, silver coin, and Treas- 

notes known as greenbacks. The gold coin and the silver 
coin were not in use. Why? Because the intrinsic value of the 
metal contained in those coins, as compared with the value of 
the greenbacks, made them more valuable than the greenbacks. 
But what was the condition of the country? There was little 
legitimate business possible. 

Some of you gentlemen who are not allied to either of the great 
parties in this country are clamoring here against the increase of 
wealth in this country and the accumulation of itin afew hands. 
Do you remember when that began? It began when the legal- 
tender currency of this country was of a different value from the 
coined money of the country. Then these great fortunes began; 
then they heaped themselves up. And they did so because the 
shrewd business men, having at all times access to the markets, 
with cunning to understand the future, had at disadvantage the 
man who had not this capacity nor the necessary capital to take 
advantage of the situation. 

When I was a boy—and it is not so long ago—you could count 
upon the fingers of both hands the men in the city of New York 
whoa fortunes exceeded a quarter of a million dollars. The 


man at that time who had a hundred thousand dollars in his 


ssion was as marked as the man who has $50,000,000 to-day. 
When did the change come? It came when you had a currency 
which was not the universal currency of the world, when gold 
and silver were at a premium measured by the currency with 
which you paid debts. At that time and from that hour these 
fortunes accumulated. Then began the period of speculation; 
then cotton exchanges, produce exchanges, metal exchanges— 
aye, gold and silver exchanges, where gold and silver were sold 
as commodities—flourished 

The gold and silver exchanges have departed. The others 
have established themselves upon a basis which has not yet been 
destroyed. With the destruction of the difference between the 
paper currency of the country and the gold and silver coins, 
speculation ceased in the metals because unprofitable. You know 

t for many years now the stock speculators have been com- 
plaining that New were devouring each other, and that the gen- 
eral public was not brought in at all. That condition of things 
began when and as soon as our currency reached the point where 
every dollar of it was worth just as much as every other dollar; 
when, whether the dollar was made of silver or paper or gold, 
each was equal to the other, and each was interconvertible with 
the other. 

This result upon stock and other speculations followed not only 
in point of time, butas the effect of the resumption of specie pay- 
ment. When the premium on the gold dollar no longer . 
and there was no fluctuation in its value, so that it could never be 
raised or depressed by speculative operations, the great element 
of uncertainty which makes speculation profitable was removed. 

But, gentlemen say that we are going to run this by ourselves, 
that we are going to make this battle for silver without assist- 
ance, no matter about the rest of the world, what they do or what 
they think. Gentlemen, you can not do it. Youand I can trade 
and barter with each other, and you, probably more skillful than 
Iat such business, may get the advantage of me. I may be the 
loser and you the gainer, but the aggregate wealth of the 


country is not thereby disturbed. When we add anything to 
the aggregate wealth of the country we do it mainly by that 
which we obtain from the outside. It is the sale of the surplus 
products of this country in the markets of the world which adds 
to the wealth of the United States. The value of that Surplus 
product is and will be measured whether you will or not, whether 
you enact this bill into law or not by the value of the gold coin, 
and its value thus measured fixes the price of what we use. This 
is as true of silver as of wheat. 

Losses will result from this legislation and they will fall first 
and heaviest upon the creditor classes. Now, that classis divided 
into two great divisions. There are first men of large capital 
who are creditors, and there are next men of small capital,women 
and children, and persons incompetent. The savings of this lat- 
ter class gathered together constitute the vast bulk of the loan- 
able funds of the country and make of them a large majority in 
number of the creditor class. The losses consequent upon this 
legislation will fall heaviest upon these poento; and to them the 
loss will be irretrievable. But to the millionaire, to the man 
who lends his own funds, who has plenty, the future will under 
this law be filled with opportunities through which he will re- 
conp his losses. 

The loss resulting from uncertainty in value will fall back upon 
the producer. The middleman will thrive. As a result of the 
enactment of this law that which you deprecate, and which I 
deprecate, will continue, and the wealth of this country, instead 
of being more equally divided, will be more unequally divided. 
By reason of the uncertainty of values resulting from this legis- 
lation, the rich will become richer and the r poorer. If there 
is any one thing that is certain in this world, that is the certain 
result of this legislation. 

But, Mr. Speaker, referring to the bill itself. This bill begins 
with the statement: í 

That the unit of value in the United States shall be the standard silver dol- 
lar as now coined, consisting of 412} grains standard silver, or the gold dol- 
lar of 25.8 grains standard gold. 

Mr. 1 4123 grains of standard silver are not worth and 
will not buy es g of standard gold. You may enact such 
laws if you please, but they are idle to effect this result. There 
is no more practical result to be attained from such a declaration 
than if this Congress should enact that the unit of measurement 
should be a foot, to consist of 12 inches measured by a steel rod, 
or 18 inches measured by a wooden one. You can not reach a 
result in that way. You can not alter the intrinsic value of any- 
thing by legislation, and it is idle to attempt it. 

Mr. RERA er, the gentlemen who are urging the passage of 
this bill assert that they are bimetallists, and that their object 
is to cause coins of both metals to freely circulate and to restore 
the silver dollar to equal value with the gold dollar. This is 
not the first time in the history of the world, or of this country, 
where the coins minted by governments and originally intended 
to be of exactly equal value have, in obedience to the natural 
law of supply and demand, parted company. But this is the 
first time when this Government has attempted by an enact- 
ment to wipe out the differences between the values of such coins 
arising from natural causes. 

Up to this time the coinage of the silver dollar has been so 
small in amount and the willingness of the Government of the 
United States toexchange gold dollars for silver dollars has been 
so well understood that no trouble has arisen. There has been 
the implied promise of the Government of the United States at 
all times to rede2m the one form of minted dollar with the other 
upon demand, But this situation is now to change. The silver 
dollar is to maintain itself without the promise of the Govern- 
ment of the United States behind it to pay anything for it except 
another silver dollar or its equivalent. 

The object of coinage and the effect of the stamp are simply 
to certify to the world that the particular coin contains the 
number of grains of the stated purity required by the law for 
that coin. 

The Supreme Court of the United States has said in constru- 
ing the provisions of the Constitution authorizing the Congress 
to coin money and regulate the value thereof that: 


Coinage only gives the guaranty to the people that the coins made current 
in payments. contain the precise weight of gold or silver of the precise de- 
gree of purity declared by the statutes. These values (of coins) are deter- 
mined by weight and purity and that form and impress are pup of certifi- 
cates of value. A contract to pay a certain number of dollars in gold or sil- 
ver is not distinguishable as we think from a contract to deliver an equal 
weight of bullion of equal fineness. 


The majority of the committee of this House say in their re- 
port“ the stamp of the Government is affixed to it (the coin) 
solely. for the purpose of guaranteeing its weight and fineness.” 
Prior to this time whenever the differences between the intrinsic 
values of the metals contained in the coins of this country be- 
came such as to be appreciable, the more valuable coin ceased to 
circulate and the metal contained in it became simply bullion and 
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a commodity to be dealt in at the value in this country of the 
less valuable coin, and elsewhere af its market value in the 
markets of the world. 

To correct this the amount of metal contained in the coin of 
larger value has been uniformly reduced. But in place of this 
remedy the present bill pro that the intrinsic difference in 
value shall be wiped out egislative enactment. If the people 
of this country were children to be frightened or fools to be ca- 
joled by law, such enactment might have some force; but as the 
majority of the people who use money are neither fools nor chil- 
dren the result certainly mustbe that those who the more 
valuable coin will sell it for its intrinsic value, and receiving for 
it the less valuable coin, will use the latter in payment of their 
debts, in settlement of their contract obligations and pocket the 
difference. The transaction ismorally dishonest, but we can not 
expect that the individual members of a „ be any 
more sensitive about the integrity of their transactions than the 
community expresses itself to be by the laws which it causes or 
permits to be enacted. 

Mr. Speaker, under this pro law no considerable coinage 
of silver dollars will occur. Nobody wants or will use a silver 
dollar in the ordinary business of Iffe, and no considerable trans- 
actions can be carried on with such a currency, both because of 
its inconvenience and because of the expense and risk of hand- 


it. 
dne permission to coin silver dollars is sure to prove deceptive 
if it is not intended to deceive, because no man who is fortunate 
enough to have silver bullion would ever endure the delay or put 
up with the burden of waiting for and carting away silver dol- 
lars when he could get the new variety of promise to pay for 
which this bill provides and which it denominates a coin note. 
The inevitable result, and, as I believe, the intended result, of 
this bill is to compel the Government of the United States to buy 
the products of the silver miners and to pay an enhanced value 
15 5 em, a value in excess of the intrinsic value of the metal 
tself. 

There is no way that the Government of the United States can 
carry on such a transaction without loss unless at some future 
time the gentleman from Missouri shall rise in his place and in- 
sist that whereas the Government issued its promise to pay a 
dollar for silver which was only worth 70 cents, therefore the 
Government should redeem these promises by pa; 70 cents 
where it has promised to pay a dollar. This form of repudiation 
is the only possible escape which the Government has from mak- 
ing a loss to itself and paying a profit to the silver miners. 

The fifth section of the act is the only one which, itseems to me, 
should be adopted. The act of 1890 requirin the purchase of 
the bullion should be re ed. Under it the Government of the 
United States has been forced to buy a commodity for which it 
had no use. It has to keep this commodity heaped up in its 
vaults, and has seen its value steadil ed and has been 
powerless to relieve itself of the stead ily inc loss. 

Mr. Speaker, it seems tome that the advocates of that bill and 
the advocates of this one, requiring as it does that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should pay in the market the coinage 
value of the silver purchased by it, must have overlooked the 
fact that the Government of the United States is simply the ag- 
gregate of the people of the United States and has no independ- 
ent existence a from the people. 

The members of this House are the trustees of the funds of 
the ple of the United States, and when they enact that a 
portion of these funds shall be taken out of the common Treas- 
uy and paid to individuals for the purchase of property at valu- 
ations in excess of which others pay for the same property, they 
are guilty of a gross violation of their duty and are enacting 
the worst kind of class legislation. What sort of a business 
pS pote would it seem to gentlemen who advocated the act 

1890 if in their private business they had agreed to purchase 
some which they did not want and could not use, andstored 
it Lap in the face of the fact that it was steadily diminishing in 
value? 

Would not a man who should engage in such a transaction be- 

ond the limit of what he might fairly do for charity be deemed 
mpetent to transact hisown business? Would any court hes- 
itate to remove a trustee who should thus use trust funds? Much 
more, sir, is it a gross violation of trust for us to first create by 
law a fictitious value for a commodity, and then proceed to direct 
the purchase with the funds or upon the credit of the whole peo- 
le at its legislative value of the commodity thus attempted to 

appreciated. 

I have listened, sir, as a member of this House, to most earnest 
protests from the gentleman from Missouri and other members 
of the Democratic party against class legislation and against the 
enactment of laws which favor one portion of the citizens of this 
country above another, and there is not a word of these denun- 
ciations which I am not in sympathy with, and there is nota 


sentence, a word, or a syllable of them which does not condemn 
this bill and refute the arguments by which it is sought to be 


supported. 
The principles of Democracy, gentlemen, have never been and 


never can be more grossly violated than by the passage of this 
proposed act. For my own t, sir, if there were nothing in 
this bill but a provision that the Government of the United States 
should go further in the issuing of its promises to pay I would 
be opposed to it. 
S en in the stress of the late war this Government first issued 
its promises to pay and declared them legal tender, the excuse 
was the necessity of the situation. The Government then needed 
money, and it borrowed it upon this form of paper. Since that 
necessity has passed the Government not A should not issue 
further promises to pay, but should set about redeeming and can- 
romises it has already issued. ; 
Again, Mr. Speaker, T recur to the thoughts that, sitting here 
as members of the House of Representatives, we are but trustees 
of the people of the country, and that there is no government 
separate and a from the people themselves. Govern- 
ment of the United States in this country is but a convenient 
phrase. We manage the business of the peoples ana should man- 
age it as prudent men conduct their own > 
Men engaged in business at times borrow capital to meet ex- 
traordinary expenditures, and when those expenditures are com- 
pleted and the extraordinary occasion has passed the men then 
proceed to pay the obligations which they have previously in- 
curred. They do so, not out of any desire to benefit their cred- 
itors, but because an intelligent selfishness teaches them that 
unless they do pay when they can they will be unable to borrow 
when they must. Therefore, in these piping times of the 
Government of the United States should pay its existing obliga- 
tions, especially should pay its promises which it has forced upon 
the people as a legal tender and upon which it pays no interest. 
It should pay them as it has promised, so that when the emer- 
gency shall again arise when it must borrow it can do so with 
unimpaired credit. The necessity may come at any time, and 
we, as trustees of the people, sho repare for it now. 
Gentleman should not forget that there was a time not very re- 
mote when the credit of the Government of the United States 
was at low ebb, and when its promises to pay were discredited. 
Therefore, sir, instead of authorizing a further issue of promises 
to pay, as provided inthis bill, this House should first prohibit 
the utterance of any such promises, and secondly, require that, as 
speedily as possible, all such promises should be fulfilled and its 
notes retired. When they have been retired the Government 
of the United States will have such credit as at all fimes and in 
all emergencies will enable it to borrow funds when requisite. 
Mr. Spona in the Fifty-first Congress, when the act known 
as the McKinley bill came back from the Senate of the United 
States to this House, there had been placed upon it an amend- 
ment which authorized the President of the United States, by 
E under certain cireumstances to impose duties upon 
e products of certain countries. The provision was an extraor- 
dinary one, and it evoked in this House, upon the Democratic 
side and from the Democratic members, the strongest kind of 


* 
. HERBERT, member of that House from the State of Ala- 
bama, speaking to this amendment, said: 

In order to meet this defect the Senate has proposed an amendment called 
thereciprocity amendment, which is a sham and a fraud. That amendment 
proposes to vest in the President of the United States the power to legislate, 
a power to impose taxes, a power that does not and can not belong to him 
under the Constitution. Not one of us here has time to do more than to state 
and denounce the proposition as a sham and a fraud. 

Mr. MCMILLIN, a member of that House from the State of 
Tennessee, said: 

When our fathers began this Government they wisely had revenue bills 
originate with the House of Representati because that body comes most 
directly and frequently from the people; but here the enemies of our institu- 
tions in this bill provide that Sra shall not originate in the House or in the 
Senate, but that the President shall impose numerous taxes, remit them, 
and reimpose them at pleasure. 

A more cowardl uncalled-for surrender of 8 porer was never 
made by the faithless representatives of a free people. This amendment is 
not only a spiritiess surrender of principle and power, but an overruling of 


Notwithstanding these Democratic protests the bill passed the 
House and became a law, and from that day until this the Demo- 
cratic press, the Democratic orators, the Democratic party in con- 
vention assembled, has denounced this particular provision of 
the McKinley bill as the last and most scandalous effort of the 
Republican party to destroy the Constitution and to deprive the 
representatives of the people of the power conferred upon them 
by our fundamental law. And yet, sir, tlemen who desire to 
be known as members of the Democratic party come into this 
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House and propose by this bill to enact that the President of the 
United States shall by proclamation regulate the value of the 
coin of this country, and that he shall do so whenever a foreign 


country shall adopt a certain measure. } 

Mr. Speaker, if the clause in the bill were of the slightest force 
the President of the United States would not only be authorized 
but compelled to issue such a proclamation and to re te the 
value of the coin of this country in accordance with the legisla- 


tion adopted by Se Government of France, even though he knew 
that that legislation was adopted in bad faith and with the pre- 
determined p of betraying this Government into a false 


ition and to cause to the people of this country a serious loss. 

eager are these gentlemen for free coinage and to grant this 
subsidy to the mine-owner that they turn over the power given 
to this House by the provisions of the Constitution first to the 
President of the United States and secondly and ultimately to 
a government of a foreign country. 

pon what argument which these gentlemen and their part; 
have not denounced that proposition is based is not apparent. 
denounce it here as in violation of every sound construction of the 
Constitution, as a surrender for the e of greed of the author- 
ity and power of this House, and as irreconcilably in conflict with 
the principles of the Democratic party. : 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Misso uri said that this ques- 
tion was not a party measure. I add to that statement, sir, this 
much, that no man who sincerely believes in Democratic princi- 

les and who believes, as Ido, that the Governmentof this United 
tates must perish from off the face of the earth unless it shall 
be administered according to the principles of my party can vote 
for this measure. There is no room for compromise. To vote 
for it is antagonistic to all that the Democratic party has fought 
for and to every principle by which its members should be guided. 


[Mr. PAGE of Maryland withholds his remarks for revision. 
See Appendix.] 


Mr. CHAPIN: Mr. Speaker, one must rise with extreme dif- 
fidence to address this House for the first time, especially when 
the question under consideration touches the interests of the 
country most closely and in a most complex manner. More than 
that, the fact has been brought home to us that this question is 
the first of this session at whose approach the public pue has 
quickened. It is evident to all, not only from local indications, 
not only by our own interest, but by such tidings as come from 
all parts of the Union, that there is a practical, strong, legiti- 
mate interest in this question, such as not been manifested 
in ree other question that has been before the House. 

It is evident, moreover, that the question possesses a peculiar 
delicacy of interest, attaching to the complications of 
the situation and the time, although in its essentials it is in no 
degree partisan. 

Fan especially reminded by what has already been said, as 
well as by previous study of this question, that if one attempts 
to treat it comprehensively, it becomes as varied and as intri- 
cate as human nature itself. Such treatment is hardly possible 
within the limits assigned. Inthe present discussion though we 
can not reasonably endeavor to o prens the question with elab- 
oration and to follow it out in all the refined and diversified re- 
lations which it may suggest, we can, I believe, deal with its es- 
sential elements, for the essential elements of the problem now 

resented are few. Iam well aware that it is dangerous to in-, 
dul e in prophecy. 

‘Therefore do not wish to be counted among those who pre- 
dict that immeasurable disaster is sure to follow the ge of 
this bill. Such predictions are not necessary. Itis for the ad- 
vocates of the bill to show that it is desirable. Doubtless our 
country could survive it. The opponents of the bill may well 
admit this and more, for our country is powerful, full of vigor, 
and has already survived much. In this discussion the proper 
burden of proof is upon those who contend that this legislation 
is demanded and be useful and beneficial. 

The bill proposes— 

That the unit of value in the United States shall be the standard silver dol- 
lar as now coined, ting of 412} grains standard silver, or the gold dollar 
of 25.8 grains standard gold. 

It makes each of these standard dollars ‘‘a legal tender in pay- 
ment of all debts, public and private.” It provides free coinage 
of gold and silver and it provides for the issuing of coin notes; 
all upon the basis just recited. To-day the Government has pur- 
chased 150,000 ounces of silverat prices which make the standard 
silver dollar described in this bill worth less than 69cents. The 
general comprehensive purpose of the bill is therefore nakedly 
revealed. It is intended that the United States shall buy silver 
bullion at o pre largely in excessof that now obtainable, 

If this bill came here merely as a proponon to benefit the 
silver-producing industry it would fail. it came here merel 
as a proposition to expand or inflate the currency of the United 


States it would fail. I shall, therefore, address myself more par- 
ticularly to a feature of the situation surrounding this bill which 
gives it strength here. That st h is due to the belief in a 
large part of the Union that there is a relation of peculiar sym- 
patey between silver and other commodities. All other commod- 
ities except gold and silver are subject to such demands as may 
be made by consumers. Gold is subject to the demands of the 
consumer, as are other commodities, and it is subject also to 
such demands as are made by the nations of the earth for the 
es of coinage. 

ow, by the constituents of a large number of the members of 
this House, men who do not dwell in silver-producing communi- 
ties, it is believed that because gold is subject to this demand to 
which other commodities besides gold and silver are not subject, 
therefore gold has been and is a favored metal, and that its value 
has been appreciated beyond what they would describe as its 
normal or proper value. Thus, they insist, gold has been un- 
duly appreciated, and this undue appreciation from their point 
of view has worked to the prejudice and detriment of other com- 
modities, and especially to the detriment of silver and of the 
commodities of agriculture, 

Silver, they tell us, if it were treated in the same way that 
old was treated would appreciate and as it appreciated would 
y some peculiar process of sympathy carry with it agricultural 

commodities and bring them to a higher price in their relation 
with gold. The belief that between the prices of the greatstaple 
agricultural commodities, the products of the earth, and the price 
of silver, taken from the earth in another part of the American 
Union, there is a sympathetic relation causing them to rise and 
fall in harmony is the source of the strength of this bill, and if 
eau passes it is to this belief that its passage must be as- 
er 5 

Mr. Speaker, I will not say that this belief is strange or sur- 
prising. The subject is not devoid of intricacy, and one may 
easily reach wrong conclusions upon it. I know, too, how prone 
men are, when their affairs do not progress with profit to look 
about for some subject. upon which legislation may be invoked, 
in order that they may be relieved. Hence it is not remarkable 
that a large part of the agricultural community has been led to 
believe that there is power in Congress, by legislating opon this 
subject, to aid them in such a way that the products of the farm 
will bring better prices than they are now bringing in the mar- 
kets of the world. This belief, I admit, is natural. But I 
do not hesitate, sir, to say that it is fallacious in each and all of 
its aspects and applications. It is only natural because men for- 
get or do not realize that gold and silver must be regarded pri- 
marily as commodities, and only as commodities, as wheat and 
cotton are regarded as commodities. 

It is not true that the demand of nations for the use of gold 
causes gold to appreciate in any way detrimental to ay indus- 
trial interest. It isnot true that a rise in the value of gold, how- 
ever it may be caused, does harm to those who are engaged in 
agricultural pursuits or to silver-producing industries. It is not 
true that the decline in the 1 of silver has been caused by 
the appreciation of gold. It is not true that the decline in the 
prices of other commodities has been caused by the appreciation 
of gold. It is not true that the decline in the price of silver has 
caused the decline in the prices of commodities. Neither is it 
true that a rise in the price of silver will cause a rise in the 
prices of commodities. 

The whole belief, sir, I contend, is a complete delusion and an 
absolute fallacy. If you consider the question as a matter of 
theory it must be conceded at once that there is no reason what- 
ever why the commodities of agriculture should be related to 
silver in any Way different from that in which they are related 
to gold. Neither can it be demonstrated as a matter of fact or 
of history. Such demonstrations have been attempted, but they 
have not bean attempted, and they never can be successfully at- 
i iy in any broad way. 

There is nothing more perplexing, nothing more confusing, 
than the question why prices during a long period of years rise 
and fall, as history shows they do rise and fall. Some of thehigh- 
est authorities have contented themselves with declaring that 
the subject baffled investigation, and thatthe question why prices 
rose and fell could not be answered. Others have said that 
there was a philosophical reason or law running through the 
actions of the human mind and through all the operations of na- 
ture, in accord with which prices rise and fall as tides ebb and 
flow. If there is such a philosophical reason, its practical appli- 
cation is necessarily so vague and indefinite that it is hardly 
profitable to dwell upon it here. 

You can not from any — of history establish it to be a 
fact that the prices of commodities in this country, or in the 
world at large, have been carried up or down by silver as it has 
risen or as it has fallen. We know, to the contrary, that before 
1860 some commodities in this country were at a very low range 


of price when silver was not at a low range of price. We know 
that since 1873 there have been variations defiance of any 
such sort of relation, and even within the last two or three 
years we have had singular demonstrations of the fact that 
some agricultural commodities rose in value while others fell, 
and that both classes of commodities seem to act as they did 
without any regard whatever to the position that may have been 
assumed at the time by silver. 

This was the testimony of the Director,of the Mint when 
bronght before the committee that reports this bill, and when 
the Director of the Mint called attention to the fact that certain 
staple commodities of agriculture had risen in price during the 
last two or three years while silver had noticeably fallen, the 
chairman of the committee spoke of the rise in the commodities 
as abnormal.“ 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I would not assume to speak of the chair- 
man of a committee except in the most respectful manner, but I 
certainly have no respect for the validity of the logic which 
85 that when commodities fall concurrently with the fall of 

ver their fall is normal, but that when they rise concurrent], 
with the fall of silver their rise is abnormal. There is no force an 
there is no logic in that sort of reasoning. But suppose gentle- 
men go further. Suppose that instead of contemplating prices 
merely, as they have done, since the time when silver was de- 
monetized, as the advocates of this bill say, suppose that instead 
of confining ourselves to that we contemplate something else. 

The rate of interest on money, for example, on the best secur- 
ity is only one-half what it was in 1873. This nation can bor- 
row money now at one-half the rate of interest for which it could 
borrow at the time the coinage act of 1873 was passed. Does any 
one say that the fall in the rate of interest is due to the fall in 
silver or to the fact that silver has not been properly treated? 
Does anyone propose by the proper treatment of silver now to 
restore the rates of interest for money which prevailed in 1873? 

Again, Mr. Speaker, the rates of Ses N upon many classes of 
freightupon the great railway systems of this country have fallen 
more than 50 per cent since 1873. Freight is carried now upon 
the great railroads of this nation at less than half the price that 
was demanded at the time when silver was ‘‘ demonetized,” as is 
said by the advocates of this bill. Is it thought that there is any 
connection between these two facts? And if there is such a con- 
nection, is it proposed by this enactment to ony back the price 
of freight carnage to the rates which prevailed in 1873? We 
can all of us r without much trouble the fact that the price 
of sugar has been singularly affected within a very short time; 
but I do not believe there is anyone in the majority of this House 
who will maintain that this striking decline in the price of sugar 
is due to silver legislation. 

The reason no man will so maintain is because all know that 
it was due to another cause which has been brought to our es- 
pecial notice. And so it would be found in connection with the 
whole range of subjects, if they could be brought before our at- 
tention as that particular branch has been. 

The truth is that all the attempted reasoning from history 8 
this question resembles that of our political opponents when they 
attempt to ascribe all the blessings of life to a a protective 
tariff. We have frequently heard them tell us that when the 
tariff is lowered there is panic and disaster, and that when the 
tariff is raised Prosperity ollows. We have always thought such 
reasoning inadequate and shallow, but it is quite as good as the 
reasoning which tells us that if you demonetize silver in a country 
you thereupon cause that country to suffer and that all periods 
of pr ity have been those during which silver was treated 
with ection. The fault of much reasoning that has been di- 
rected to this aspect of the question is that it overlooks the great 
variety of influences which affect the commercial and financial 
history of the United States and other nations. 

In order to sustain the contention of the advocates of this 
bill, in order to believe that prosperity and high prices have 
coincided with a liberal treatment of silver, and that adversity 
and panic prices have coincided with hostile treatment of silver, 
it is necessary to distort the facts of history as to the treatmentof 
silver, and also to ignore all such considerations as competition, 
or the scarcity which has prevailed in some periods, or the 
abundance, superabundance, and oo which existed in other 

riods. Those who support this theory must ignore war, pesti- 

ence, and famine. They must ignore invention and discovery 
and the operation of novel and widely varying methods of in- 
dustry. 

I am especially solicitous to attack this element of the problem 
as presented in this House, because I recognize it as that which 

ives the bill its strength here, as I have already declared, and 

urther, because I am convinced that the belief which I have 
been assailing is fallacious and is simply an economic and finan- 
cial heresy. As such it does not fall within the number of those 
propositions upon which the directions or wishes of constituents 
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should be Rang ups Representatives. Uponsome subjects it 
is the duty of a resentative to instruct rather than to obey 
his constituents. Nothing is more certain than that if economic 
and financial heresy is encouraged its appetite will become con- 
suming. It is therefore wise as well as right to check it in its 
earlier stages. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if this particular element of this question 
were removed then this bill would have to come before the House 
either as a proposition to benefit the silver-producing industry 
or else as a proposition to expand the currency of the American 
people. If it came here as a proposition to benefit the silver- 
producing industry, it would be entitled to extreme consider- 
ation. It would be entitled to all the consideration that should 
be accorded to a measure involving the interests of any great 
industry. 

Industries and men throughout the Union are entitled to fair 
and equal consideration at the hands of American lawmakers, 
but no man would ask what is demanded in this bill on behalf of 
any industry if the proposition came simply in that character. 
If, on the other hand, it came simply in its other character, as an 
act to expand currency, it would and should receive no consider- 
ation unless it could be shown that the currency to be created 
was the best which it was possible for us to create, and further. 
more, unless it could be shown there was some need for expand- 
ing the currency. 

Legislation in this country long ago passed the point where 
there was any question about the solvency of the Government 
or about the soundness of its financiering, as it may be expressed 
in legislation, if the question is one 7 y of expansion or infla- 
tion. The demand for legislation of that sort has long ceased to 
be impressive in either branch of Congress. I shall therefore 
now examine it as ademand for the expansion of the currency, as- 
suming that in this character it must rest upon a necessity for 
more circulating medium, and assuming further that it is not en- 
titled to consideration unless the currency which it will create 
is the best that it is possible for us to authorize. 

In making these assumptions I certainly do no injustice to those 
who support the bill, for it must be true that they donot wish to 
ask a reversal of the financial principles which have been estab- 
lished by centuries of experience among all advanced nations. 
Emperors,kings, and parliaments have attempted to create wealth 
by legislation and to force the people to accept material of lesser ` 
value in exchange for something that has greater value. All 
such endeavors have led to one result, and one result only. I 
assume that advocates of the bill are familiar with these histor- 
ical precedents. 

If we analyze the bill as it comes before us, bearing these con- 
siderations in mind, what do we find? The question first pre- 
sented is, will it, if it becomes a law, cause gold to go to a pre- 
mium? If the answer is that it will, that is equivalent to saying 
that gold will be withdrawn from circulation, because no man 
gives a dollar and 1 cent in place of a dollar. But if gold goes out 
of circulation you have contracted instead of expanding the cir- 
culating medium. 

The Director of the Mint tells up thatthere is nearly $700,000,- 
000 of gold in circulation in this country. I know that some of 
the advocates of this bill say that this would be replaced by silver. 
If that is their intention it is well for us that they have dis- 
closed it thus early. It is the sort of an admission, however, 
that suggests the propriety of changing the title of the bill. 
But no argument is needed to prove that such a change from 
gold to silver can not take place in a moment. It can not take 

lace at all without causing great commotion. The additional 

700,000,000 of silver does not now exist in this country. Doubtless 
it would be brought from abroad by obliging foreigners, but it 
could not all be brought at once. 

Some of the advocates of this bill say that gold would not go to 
a premium. If gold did not go to a premium then all dollars 
would be potentially gold dollars, as they are now. At present, 
although we handle very little gold; every dollar is potentially 
a gold dollar. Supposing this to be true, how can it be shown 
that the debtors of whom we have heard so much have been 
benefited? Debtors will continue to pay in gold just as they do 
now. Iknow thatsome eee say that gold and silver would 
come together, that gold would fall and that silver would rise, 
and that out of this situation there would be relief. They say, 
too, that the enlarged uss of silver which this bill authorizes 
would relieve gold of its present strain, and that is the reason 
why gold would not go to a premium, and also the reason vay a 
decline in its price would benefit the debtor class. I might bə- 
lieve this if we were the only ple in the world. 

We are a great people; we have accomplished much, and we 
can accomplish all that a great people can reasonably rd pes to 
accomplish. But other nations use gold. Noman can demon- 
strate that the lessened use of gold (assuming gold to remain in 
circulation) which might result here from passing this bill 
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would be of sucha charactor as to cause any perceptible fall in the 
value of gold. 

The experience of 1891, when $79,000,000 of our gold went 
abroad and only $45,000,000 returned, issuffleient proof that other 
nations will-take all they can obtain of this metal. They do not 
need to ba tmpisa by a fall in its value. The advocates of this 
bill, I repeat, Mr. Speaker, are far too sanguine. 

They assume to predict with confidence three separate things: 

hee They predict a fall or stationary position in the value of 

‘old. 
1 Second. A rise in the value of silver. 

Third. A rise in the value of all other commodities except 
gold and silver. S £ 

All ttese ainge may happen simultaneously. Perhaps they 
sometimes have happened cy Hest raat But to believe that 
all these different results can be forced to happen simultaneously 
by virtu¢ of an act of Congress is to hope beyond reason. 

Whoever bslieves that more circulating medium is needed 
should not be satisfied with a bill which endeavors to reéstablish 
a ratio between gold and silver, which history and the forces of 
nature have overthrown. We have now more silver in circula- 
tion than any civilized nation except France. We have more 
circulating medium than any civilized nation in the world. Ido 
injustice to no interest when I declare that more good money 
would do us no harm, but that more money in any way debasod 
would be simply a source of evil. The fact that commodities 
which have been produced in great abundances are selling at low 
prices is far from proof that we need more circulating medium. 

Discussion of this question would be incomplete if I did not call 
attention to the singular inopportuneness of this bill, when con- 
sidered in connection with our relations to other countries. 
Within the past year and a half the financial history of the na- 
tions of Europe has been of the most exciting description. The 
failure of the Barings in England is the most startling event in 
the history of the business world. It was the culmination of an 
episode in English financial annals that will never be repeated, 
2 has been followed by disturbance in all the money centers of 

urope. 

Since the close of 1891 there has been a fall in the national se- 
curities of Greece, of Spain, of Portugal, of Bulgaria, of Italy. 
Depression rules in Paris; depression rules in all the money 
markets of continental Europe. These disturbances have con- 
tracted credit, for they have raised a degree of distrust in all 
directions throughout Europe which compels the use in those 
countries of pirater amounts of money than has been the cus- 
tom. Fewer bills of exchange and fewer of all the implements 
and appliances of credit are accepted at present in Europe than 
in previous periods. For this reason the countries of Europe 
are looking for additional circulation. 

There has not been a time during the past fifty years when 

land and other European countries were more inclined than 
at present to discuss the question of a larger use of silver as 
money. They are so inclined because their interests so compel 
them. Our proper position is one which meets this inclination. 
We should and we easily could present strong considerations to 
them for joining with us in a larger use of silver. This bill will 
relieve them from the necessity which has brought about their 
present inclination. By committing this country to unlimited 
purchases of silver at prices far in excess of those paid by any 
one else it opens the way for these nations to supply themselves 
with gold. While we are madly rushing after silver and forc- 
ing up its price against our own interests they will supply them- 
selves with the other metal. This opportunity should not be 
extended to them. 

In presenting this bill the chairman of the committee dwelt 
upon it as the claim of the people against the capitalists and 
money-lenders. The capitalist who lend money, he says, up- 
hold this bill and the people who want mae demand it. Ideny, 
Mr. Speaker, that the controversy surround ng this bill can prop- 
erly be given any such character as is given toit by this language. 
A great country develops vast financial and economic interests. 
These affairs fall into the hands of men of financial genius. No 
one should ask for these men more than for other citizens. But 
I know no reason why they should be assailed as public enemies. 
All law-abiding men are entitled to full protection at the hands 
of law-makers. Until someone asks more than this there is no 
occasion to denounce anyone. 

I will not turn aside from the line of my argument to comment 
upon whatever may have been said against the great commer- 
cial communities of the East. I do not recognize that feature of 
the discussion as fitting. I am, however, not free from pride 
that the people of the great State from which I come have long 
ago received sufficient education in matters of finance and com- 
merce, to enable them to rise above the seductions of such meas- 
ures as this. When the Government of the United States adopted 
the national banking system, some of the best features of that 


system were modeled upon the banking laws prevailing in the 
State of New York. 

The savings-bank law of the State of New York to-day is per- 
haps the best that has yet been conceived in the whole Union, 
I would not appear here for any class. I would pro to appear 
here on behalf of the million and a half of 90 85 tors in the say- 
ings banks in the State of New York rather than for capitalists. 
Those sol seat have greater interests at stake than any capi- 
talist. Their deposits amount to $600,000,000. Theirs is an fe 
terest whose magnitude and whose character entitle it to ex- 
treme consideration, 

The great mass of the people of the Empire State have ac- 
cepted sound financial doctrine as a matter of course not to be 
questioned. They have learned to rely upon themselves and 
not upon the Government. Just here, let me ask, how far is the 
argument to be pushed that it is the duty of Government to re- 
lieve the debtors among th? nation’s population? Unless pre- 
sented with exceeding moderation this branch of the discussion 
carries us with unpleasant abruptness into the realm of morals. 
The bill, as advocated by many, becomes an act to legalize breach 
of contract. 

Nothing in history is clearer than that all society is elevated 
or degraded by the legislation at work within it. tn the hands 
cf its more ardent advocates this measure lays aside the simple 
character of an act to debase currency and a rs as an act to 
debase the American people. Nor would it fail of this broader 
and unhappy consequence. Burke tells us with undying im- 
pressiveness of ‘ the faith which holds the moral elements of the 
world together.” By that same faith are held together the 
world’s material not less than its moral elements. It was for no 
mere technical reason that the fathers of the Republic forbade a 
State to impair a contract. Had it been possible they would 
have forbidden the nation as well. They did not kadie that 
the collective moral purpose of the whole Union would ever ex- 
pron. eat in the mixture of delusion and greed embodied in 
this $ 

Mr. SNODGRASS. Mr. Speaker, the question of free coinage 
is one that has engaged the thought of the people of this ecountr: 

since 1873, when the silver dollar was demonetized and degrad 
by Republican legislation. Weare confronted with the question, 
was this action right? Was it just and fair to the masses? I 
answer no. Icharge that it was a crime, a wrong, the correction 
of which we should not delay. 

What was the effect of this act? It contracted the volume of 
the currency and made money scarce. How so? 

Silver and gold had been the money of our forefathers from 
the foundation of this Government down to 1873, when the great 
crime of demonetization of silver was committed by Republican 
legislation at the instance of the combined money power. 

Statistics prove that when this assassin’s blow was delivered 
silver was worth3 per cent premium. What reduced silver from 
a premium of 3 per cent on the dollar to a commercial value of 
from 73 to 76 cants? It was the result of the brand of degrada- 
tion placed upon it by the Government of the United States, the 
greatest government on the face of the earth, great in area, in- 
telligencs, wealth, minerals, products, industry, and great in all 
the elements that go to make up a grand and powerful nation. 
1 this Government had placed its brand of infamy upon 
gold in 1873, as it did upon silver, would not gold have also been 
depreciated and debased? Certainly it would. 

e antagonist of silver coinage denounces our pro l to 
revive the system founded under Washington, advised by Alex 
ander Hamilton, recommended by Thomas Jefferson, and sus- 
tained and affirmed by Andrew Jackson, as a scheme of mine- 
owners to enhance the value of their silver, a scandalous swindle 
of our pensioners in reducing the value of their money 30 per 
cent, and an effort to reducs the value of money, the enactment 
of which will banish gold. These objections to this bill are fic- 
titious and false. But the demonetization of silver in 1873 can 
not be denied by them as a rank repudiation of 30 cents on the 
dollar of debts to benefit the creditor class. 

This depreciation or dethronement of silver as a circulating 
medium contracted the volume of money largely, and thereby re- 
duced the value of products of every kind and class about 30 
os while it increased the liabilities of the people in a like 
ratio. . 

When the debt of the Government was created it was made 

ayable in any money then a legal tender; but under existing 
egislation itis now an pine only in gold—the dearer and scarcer 
money—which has had the effect of increasing the amount of the 
obligation, while it decreases the ability of the people to pay, and 
was a direct violation of the original contract, as it struck out 
one of the moneys with which they had the right to discharge 
the obligation. 

The enemies of free coinage claim that if we pass a free-silver 
bill it will stagnate business, and the interests of the people will 
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thereby suffer. The same prophecies were made by the money 
aristocracy when the Democratic party remone silver, thus 
partially restoring its value. They have proved false, and were 
unfounded then as now. Time has shown them to be only scare- 
crows, held up by the money gods to intimidate and influence the 
representatives of the people and prevent the correction of an 
ille dishonest, and outrageous wrong. This condition would 
have debtor class pay the creditor class 30 per cent tribute 
in order that they may be restored to their original rights and 


have this corrected. 
The demonetization of silver was brought about by a foul con- 
spiracy between the money powers of England and Wallstreet, 


in which the former planned the wicked outrage and Wall street 
carried it through. By this act England was the ater bene- 
ficiary, but Wall street, ping as it is, was willing to carry 
out its part of the dirty work for the lesser profit. In support of 
the assertion that England was a party to this crime and a greater 
beneficiary, I submit that when our silver was demonetized it 
was worth a premium of 3 percent. After it was thus debased 
it depreciated until it was worth in the markets only 73 cents on 
the dollar. This afforded a margin that the English financiers 
were not slow to avail themselves of, and they came over and 
bought our silver, took it home, coined it into rupees, which was 
the only money medium then circulating in India, and used it to 
trade with that 2 le, who were large producers of grain and 
cotton that Eng consumed. 

To illustrate the immense benefits derived by England at our 
expense by this successful conspiracy with Wall street and the 
money power, I submit that England bought our dollar for 73 
cents or bullion value; carried it home and coined it into rupees 
of 100 cents, thus making a profit on the metal of 27 cents. They 
then carried the 100-cent rupees, made of our former dollar, 
bought by them at 73 cents, to India, and bought 100 cents’ worth 
of product that India produced and sold in competition with us, 
thereby stimulating India to a greater energy in production, and 
making them a more dangerous competitor to the American pro- 
ducer. Our silver dollar would command a premium now as 
bullion in India. 

We were not only injured in this respect, but statistics show 
that the United States is the greatest silver-producing nation of 
the world, and from 1853 to 1873 (the date of demonetization) 
silver was one of the greatest commodities exported by us and 
added largely to our volume of trade andnational wealth. From 
1873 to this date the benefits thus derived have not been en- 
joyed by us, and we have been large sufferers from the immense 
reduction in our receipts from exports. It is the duty of this 
Congress, as servants and representatives of the American peo- 
pie» to correct this wrong, and remedy the evil by passing this 


We are also told that if we pass a free-coinage bill it will re- 
sult in the defeat of the Democratic party in the approaching 
national contest. This, I believe, is false and unfounded. The 
Democrats in the last Congress are on record in favor of free 
coinage. The question entered largely into the last campaign, 
and political history tells us that the only Democratic President 

d in over thirty years was in 1884, when the party declared 
in their platform in favor of free coinage of silver. ey failed 
to so dec in 1888. They were defeated then. The Republi- 
can party, however, though burdened with the silver plank in 
1888, was successful. Observations here are not necessary. 

But the question that confronts us is whether or not the free 
coinage of silver is right; and if it is, shall a majority of the 
Democratic party in the South and West, who favor it, surren- 
der their convictions and their principles to a small minority in 
the East and North through fear of a national defeat? Mr. 
Speaker, im 1884, with a 55 in the platform, 
the South furnished 150 of the electo votes, and it did the 
same in 1888, while in 1884 all other sections combined furnished 
69 votes to the Democratic electoral college, but in 1888 they only 
furnished 18. Did free silver in the platform in 1884 and free 
silver out of the platform in 1888 make this difference? The 
friends of free silver do not so claim. Why then should we sur- 
render? No battle was ever won by retreat. I object to this 
dictation of platformand candidate by the minority, if the South 
and West must furnish the necessary votes to elect. 

If the policy ot the minority were carried out it would endan- 
ger Democratic success if not deliver both branches of Congress 
to the Republican party; and the great cyclone which struck and 
defeated the Republicans from the Pacific to the Atlantic coast 
last year was due as much to financial questions as to any other 
issue in the campaign. 

The essential element of money is its power to extinguish debt 
at the will of the debtor, without the consent of the creditor, at 
& fixed value. 

The fiat of a nation expressed in its laws is a necessary and 
vital thing to establish money; and if a government or nation 


says in its laws,“ this shall be received in satisfaction of all debts 
or claims, public or private, within its jurisdiction,” it will be so. 

The fiat of the United States on d, silver, or greenback 
makes it money by law for the face value, without concern as to 
its commercial value. Without the fiat it isnot money, but only 
a commodity. 

I would ask what is the commercial value of our bonds when 
stripped of the promise of the Government to pay? It is the fiat 
or promise that makes the value. So it is with a silver certifi- 
cate, a gold certificate, or a legal- tender or greenback note. The 
Government behind them makes them acceptable, not only to our 
own people, but to all nations for the value expressed upon their 
face. hat better illustration can we make in support of this 
proposition than that 7 cents’ worth of copper, coined into 100 
pendies, with the stamp or fiat of the Government, is current 
money for $1, or that 17 cents’ worth of nickel, coined with the 
fiat of the Government into 20 five-cent pieces, is good money for. 
$l as a circulating medium? Without this fiat it is not money, 
butonly acommodity with its commercial value attached. 

What is wild-cat money? It is money behind which there is 
no fiat of a 2 ` 

National-bank notes have nothing back of them but the fiat of 
the nation as collateral security for the payment of their face 
value; and in place of putting the fiat back of a bond and the bond 

kof a bank note, the Government should have put its flat back 
of the note direct, and thereby have left the middlemen, bond 
and banker, out as too costly aluxury to be kapoa upon and up- 
held by a tax burdened and oppressed people. Yet these same na- 
tional banka are crying out ‘‘dishonest dollar” and abusing 
fiat money. Is not their issue only fiat money, supported alone 
by the credit of the Government? 

What is behind the greenback? Nothing save the fiat or 
“promise to pay” of the Government. It is evident that it is 
the volume of money that regulates prices and business and not 
the material out of which money is made, nor thecommercial value 
of the article used to receive and carry the Government’s fiat. 
The great object is to get and keep as ient volume to meet the 
legitimate demands of the growing business of 64,000,000 of act- 
ive, industrious, and progressive people. Shall this volume be 
increased by the free coinage of silver, by the passage of the Bland 
silver bill? As for myself I answer ‘‘ Yes,” and a very large ma- 
jority of the Democratic party of the nation are appealing to this 
Con for the e of this bill. Shall it be defeated by a 
small but arrogant and dictatorial minority, who do not hesitate 
to declare upon this floor the purpose of “ rule or ruin,” and who 
are backed and applauded by the Republican contingent? In 
the interest of good government and of exact and equal justice 
to all men and classes I hope it will pass. But it is proper that 
I should say here that upon whatever material the Government 
places its fiat, if other than gold and silver, it should be made 
redeemable in silver and gold and not in gold alone. 

Mr. S er, we are conscious of the fact that the banks, 
bondholders, and money plutocrats do not want the yolume of 
money increased. If they can keep it limited they can control 
the rate of interest and the value of all labor and the products 
of agriculture, and dictate, in a measure, the price of all prop- 
erty. A corner on transportation rates on wheat, on the price 
of corn, sugar, salt, wool, farming utensils, binding-twine, cot- 
ton-ties, or upon any staple product, is dangerous to the rights, 
interests, and prosperity of the general people; but a corner on 
money is a corner on the whole combination of corners, and can 
injuriously control the products of labor, and, in fact, all the di- 
versified interests of the entire populace. The producer is 
obliged to pay cost of living and of his production, and he must 
sell in the general market, fixed by a combine in money, which 
enables a few to buy and pay the lowest price to the producer 
ee charge the consumer the highest possible price for his pur- 
chases. 

On account of the vicious class 1 lation of the Republican 
party for the last thirty years, in the interest of the few and 
against the many, the wealth of the nation has been centralized 
in the hands of the few. When the Republican party came into 
power the 8 classes of this country owned, controlled, 
and enjoyed about 63 per cent of the national wealth, and the 
nonproducing class 37 per cent. Now, the producing class own 
only about 20 per cent, while the nonproducing class has and en- 
joys the pleasure afforded by the possession of the remaining 80 
per cent, and 30,000 men own more than one-half of the national 
wealth, while the balance of the people, over 64,000,000 , own the 
other half. How long will the people and their representatives 
permit this character of wild, vicious legislation to go unchecked 

dunbridled? Is the time not araso here to go back to first 
8 and administer the affairs of this Government in the 
. of and for the whole people? 

The enemies of this measurè have money and power, and they 
will be used in every conceivable way to make and keep money 


. 
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scarce. They are trying to dictate legislation so that they will 
control the eee pe ge Shae, They have, and will, by quixotic 
and vehement speeches and false reasoning, attempt to so con- 
fuse the members of this House as to delay silver tion 
from Congress to Congress, and in the meantime large 
fortunes from the pains and penalties inflicted upon the masses 
by the vicious class legislation of the Republican party upon the 
financial question. 

I would ask those who sek free co e, or a double stan- 
dard, if there is enough gold coin and ion in the world to 
furnish a foundation for sufficient money to conduct business? 
Statistics answer in the negative and show that both gold and 


silver combined are insufficient to meet the monetary demands 
of business. 
The world’s coin and bullion is: 


The annual average product of gold and silver for eight years, 
from 1881 to 1888, inclusive, was only 17 cents per capita. 

The world’s consumption of gold and silver per annum in the 
arts is estimated to be: Zé 


Amount. jee. 
000 . 05 
. 800 000 ag 0² 
Leaving only about 10 cents per capita to be added per year to 
the world’s working coin capital. It is clearly demonstrated that 


the business of the world can not be run upon the supply of a 
e standard of gold, and it is apparent that the supply of both 
gold and silver is insufficient, as the different nations have added 
to 


This leaves for coinage purposes 


both of gold and silver, only 
$72,271,730, or a per Spe of only $1.10. 

Gur population is 64,000,000, and its increase about 2,000,000 per 
year. evinces the fact that the output of both gold and sil- 
ver will be insufficient to meet the actual demands of business, and 
we have nothing to fear from the “dumping” of foreign silver 


into our mints. Letitcome. The more of it the ter the 
monetary relief. Butitcould not flood our mints without a great 
loss to them and a corresponding advan to us. 


I desire to say just here that telegrams have been received by 
members of this House from members of the Grand Army of the 
Republic, who are undoubtedly directed and incited by the 
mouy power, urging them against this measure. The people 
are already the supporters of these pensioners, and I protest in 
the name of the masses upon the floor of this House against this 
attempt of the Grand Army of the Republic to influence legisla- 
tion in favor of the wealth of the country against the people. 
This country is not yet reduced to the low condition of Rome 
when the Prætorian Guards overrode the rights and liberties of 
the people of the Roman Republic; and we serve notice upon 
them now, a friendly notice, t it would not be well for them 


to make an issue of the Grand Army as against the American 


le. 

We would kindly remind them that the patriotic people of 
America have long and patiently borne heavy burdens in order 
that they might have comforts and many luxuries of life, and that 
this is a fight for the rights of the people; a fight for the masses 
against the classes; a struggle for the princi of 2 
against the outrageous, 8 practices of Republicanism 
its plutocratic allies; a war for more money and an additional 
war on the tariff for less taxes; a war in which the Grand Army 
had better not engage as an organization, unless they do battle 
for those people who are now paying these taxes that they may , 
enjoy these pensions, many of which are fraudulent and unj 
Should they fail to heed this warning they may yet have occasion 
to inquire *‘ who struck the Grand Army?” 

The great masses of the American people will not surrender at 
the behests of the money power, notwithstanding that influence 
may have a second fiddle played by part of an organization known 
as the Grand Army of the Republic. The people will not be ter- 
rorized or bulldozed; the fight is on and the battle will be con- 
tinued to a finish. It may be fierce, it may be long, but in the 
end the people must bea because they are right. 

We should not stop at this, but should wipe from our statute 
books the blackest blot upon the history of a free 1 
McKinley tariff bill—which is iniquitous robbery and in direct 
antagonism to the principles of our Government, and by which, 
to illustrate, the tax upon the single article of tin is increased 
from the gross amount of $5,500,000 to $15,000,000. All of such 
additional burdens fall almost entirely upon the poor and labor- 
ing classes; on the miner, who wears his tin lamp; the laborer, 
who carries his dinner to his work inatin pail; the farmer, who 
preserves his fruit in tin cans; and the poorer classes who eat 
their meals out of tin dishes. These must pay this additional 
tax imposed upon this article by the McKinley bill. 

An increase is also imposed on woolen goods, consumed largely 
vr ee laboring people, of $14,000,000 annually, which they must 

bear. Glassware comes in for an increase of 14 per cen 
and crockery for an increase of 10 per cent; and in th is same b 
a tax Tpos upon the entire masses, aggregating from $12,000,000 
to $15,000,000, which goes as a bounty yearly to a few rich sugar 
producers. is is unconstitutional, and a crime against the peo- 
ple, committed in the name of taxation.“ 

It has been decided, in the case of the Citizens’ Loan and Sav- 
ing Association vs. Topeka, by the Supreme Court of the United 
States, and reported in 20th Wallace, pages 665-670, “that the 
Government has no right to impose taxes with one hand upon the 
whole ple and with the other bestow the same upon private 
individuals or enterprises, and to do so is not legislation, but a 
legislative decree, which amounts to robbery.” 

Congress has no right to levy taxes except for public and gov- 
ernmental purposes. This act is also contr to the Constitu- 
tion and obnoxious to the people. The lower House of Congress 
is the only power that has the right to levy or impose taxes oe 
its subjects. This act confers upon the President of the United 
States the power to levy millions of dollars of taxes upon the 
people at will, which is a usurpation and an outrage upon the 
rights and liberties of the American people, and a rous 

wer vested in the hands of one man, a violation of the organic 

aw of the land, and should at once b2 repealed by the repre- 
sentatives of a free people. Let us raphe this robber tariff, 
greater by far and more burdensome than the heavy war tariff. 

The poopie whom I have the honor to represent in this Con- 

are, In the main, an agricultural poopie They ask noth- 
ing but what is right and just, and they demand, and as their 
representative I contend, that all favors to special classes shall 
cease, and at once. This is their right; this is a just demand; 
this they do demand; this they will be ‘satisfied with; this they 
want—nothing more, notte teis. 

For the last thirty years they have been legislated against by 
the Republican party for the benefit of the few until they are 
now driven to the very verge of bankruptcy and ruin. ey 
want an equal showing in the great raceof life that moy DATE 
lieve themselves of theirincumbrances; and as long as I am their 
representative I shall contend for equal and exact justice to all 
men and classes in the affairs of Government. 

The wider the market for the American farmer, the greater 
his prosperity: the greater the freedom of exchange, the greater 
his profits. istory shows this; common sense approves it. No 
people can grow rich by taxation. 

With the repeal of the McKinley bill, free coinage of silver, 
the imposition of a tax on incomes, a curtailing of the powers of 
capital to impose upon the masses, a just regulation of transpor- 
tation, and a reduction of the expenses of the Government to 
bare necessities, prosperity to the masses will follow, confidence 
be restored, and peace, good will, contentment, and happiness 
among the people prevail. 
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The report of the minority is a strange version of the world’s 
monetary history and can only excite the curiosity and ridicule 
of all intelligent people as it differs from all records and statis- 
tics. It is a weak fight made in the interest of the combined 
money ‘power. 

He is very blind who will not see, he is very deaf who will not 
hear the cry of the people for financial and commercial relief. 
The people demand less taxation, more money, and a greater 
freedom for the exchange of their products. ; 

Mr. Speaker, there are enough members in this House 

lodged free . to pass this bill. This is no time for 
E gling, hal , or dodging, but every patriotic member of 
this House should step boldly up and honestly discharge his ob- 
ligation tohis constituency and redeem his solemn pledgesalready 
made, and those who hesitate, falter, and halt in the face of the 
enemy should be branded as cowards and traitors, unworthy of 
the further support and confidence of the people. He who de- 
serts and goes over to the enemy should be court-martialed and 
shot until he is politically dead. 2 

When the opportunity is presented I shall with pleasure re- 
cord my vote in support of the bill now under discussion, as re- 
ported by a majority of the committee, and I most earnestly 
call upon every man to stand in line and do his duty. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Speaker, we have had much proph- 
esying, and several noted prophets on this floor, touching the 

nding bil. We have Isaiah from Massachusetts; we have 

ad Jeremiah from New York: we have had Hezekiah from 
Maryland; and I suppose that Enoch and other prophets are to 
follow. Yet, from not a single prophet have we heard one sin- 
gle fact against the pending measure based either on history, ob- 
servation, or philosophy. It has been all prophecy. Why could 
not thesegentlemen who oppose the pending bill take the his- 
tory of silver for a century, and extending back to the formation 
of this Republic, and show by such areference that this measure 
is damaging and dangerous? Why not? 

I want to know where these gentlemen obtained their commis- 
sion to prophesy. Did they get itfrom the Lord? Not by any 
means, for the Lord was in favor of silver—free and unlimited 
silver. He broughtold Abraham out of the land of Terah and took 
him to Palestine and set him on the top of a silver platform. 
[Laughter.] Afterwards he commanded the Israelites in Egypt 
to borrow of the Egyptians, both of gold and silver, and the 
Jewish nation from that day recognize silver upon a parity with 
gold. They did not get their commission from that source. Did 
they get it from the Democratic dopey No. 

The Democratic party said in the last national platform: 

We believe in honest money, the gold and silver co e of the Constitution, 
and a circulating medium convertible into the same without loss. 


From the days of the colonies until 1873 no manor party dared 
to interfere with the silver standard that had been so long ih 
use. Did they get their commission to prophesy against silver 
from the Re blen y? No. Here is the financial plank in 
the lust platform of that party: 

The Republican is in favor of the use of both gold and silver as 
money, andcondemn policy of the Democratic Administration in its ef- 


fort to demonetize silver, and the reduction of letter postage to I cent per 
ounce. 


Notwithstanding this fact the Republicans on this floor, asa 
body, with seventy Democrats or more, in the face of the declara- 
tion of both platforms and upon a demand from an overwhelm- 
ing majority of Democratic States and the Democratie people 
purpose to defeat the of the pending bill by every 
means possible. Gentlemen, where did you get your commissions 
as Democrats or Republicans to oppose silver bill coinage as 
demanded in the pending bill? You must feel authorized from 
some responsible source to fight this bill. 

We demand at whose instance these forces opposed to silver 
are gathered and championed. Does the inspiration that moves 
and controls you come from Lombard street, London; Wall street, 
New York; from the Eastern States in this Union? Where does 
it comefrom? Where? Mr. Speaker, the chairman of the com- 
mittee that reported the pending bill said in his opening speech 
that this was a fight between the people on the one side and the 
money power on the other. Mr. Lincoln said the same thing. 
Listen: ‘‘Asaresult of the war corporations have been enthroned 
and an era of corruption in high places will follow.“ That has 
come. ‘‘The monetary pomor of the country will endeavor to 
prolong its reign by working upon the prejudices of the people 
until all the wealth is aggregated into a few hands.” Is not that 
true to-day? ‘And then the Republic will be destroyed.” This 
latter ction is the only part of Mr. Lincoln’s prophecy yet 
unfulfilled. r 2 

Mr. Speaker, what did Mr. Chase say about this financial ques- 
tion; the man who had more to do with the present system than 
all other men in the United States combined? Here is his lan- 
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guage a short while before his death. Mind you, men are apt to 
be honest when they come to die. Mr. Chase said: 


M banking 
was the greatest fmancial mistake of my life, 1. hes built tD a MONOD 
that affects every interest in this country. It should ber ed; but before 
this can be accomplished the people of this country will arrayed on one 
side and the banks on the other, in a contest such as has never been seen in 
this country. 

Yet these prophets are astonished and pretend not to compre- 
hend the earnest efforts, the zealous pleadings of the people in 
behalf of this measure. These were the dying words of Salmon 
P. Chase, who fostered and ingrafted the present national bank- 
ing system upon this country. What is the condition of affairs 
now? Is this contest on? Are the people arrayed against the 
monetary power of this country and have they sufficient cause 
for such opposition? Why do not these prophets go back for the 
last quarter of a century and compare that period with any lim- 
ited time prior to the civil war during the present century. 
What about the period of prosperity and contentment from the 
1 of the Government to 1860, when silver was on a parity 
with gold. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, the condition of the country now reminds 
me of two boys on their first visit to a North Carolina town. 
Between them they had a single nickel with which they con- 
cluded to my a cigar. John said to Jim, “ We will buy a cigar 
in cahoot and I will do the smoking and you will do the spitting 
[laughter], and we will walk up one side of the main avenue and 
down the other to convince this people that we are not louts or 
humbugs.” They began their walk. John to smoke and Jim to 
spit. After walking thus for awhile Jim got tired of the con- 
tract and said to John, My mouth is getting awful dry, I want 
to smoke now alittle and you do the spitting.” [Laughter.] 
John said, Oh, no, I have got used to this thing now, and so 
have you, and we will keep itup.” [Laughter.] So John got the 
cigar and the smoke. Jim got the spitting and cahoot. 

hat, Mr. Speaker, is the way the matter stands between the 
people and the money powers. They said to the people twenty 
years ago, Go on making your cotton, your wheat, your corn, 
your tobacco, dig out your iron ore, silver, and slate, build your 
railroads and your cities, and we will furnish the money and all 
will go well.“ Have they fulfilled their promise to the people? 
Have they furnished the necessary volume of money to purchase 
and transfer the crops so as to have the producer realize the 
largest profits possible? Have they furnished a volume of cur- 
rency sufficient to stimulate industries and enterprises through- 
out the States, thereby creating a demand for labor at higher 
wages? Have they regarded the money of the Constitution, gold 
and silver coin, upon a parity? Have they followed the Demo- 
cratic platform and added a ‘‘circulating medium, convertible 
into the same without loss?” 

In other words, has the effort of the money power been to 
strengthen the currency of the country; has their effort been to 
increase its volume with the increased business and population? 
No! Mr. Speaker, I regret to say, and with shame, for a people 
who protos to be a patriotic, humane, and Christian nation, 
that they have done justthe reverse. They gave usacontracted 
paper currency by the act of 1866 that in its operation brought 
on the panic of 1873. They gave us an exception clause” to 
the greenback act in 1862, thereby degrading the national cur- 
rency. They gave us demonetization of silver in 1873, which 
brought ruin and desolation to the business of the country, thus 
lowering the prices of all the products and the wages of the la- 
borer, leaving their debts, at a high rate of interest, hanging 
over their heads, thus lessening their means of support, while at 
the same time increasing the rate of taxation until 2 large sur- 
plus was collected in the Treasury over and above the wants of 
an extravagant and unlawful administration of the most reck- 
less party in power that has existed in a century. This has 
proved a lucrative business for the money power; they have 
reaped the benefit, and the masses of the people have done the 
spitting. 

fs we come to them on the floor of this House and sa: 
to them that our people are in debt, their homes covered wit: 
mortgages, their crops selling for less than cost of production, 
while their neighbors in Mexico and Russia are starving to death, 
hundreds of thousands of poor people within our own limits are suf- 
fering for bread and raiment. e census of 1890 shows the total 
population to be about 62,500,000 or 12,500,000 families of 5 mem- 
bers each, or an aggregate of that many homes, inclusive of those 
owned by their occupants as well as those occupied by renters. 

The e e shows a total of 9,000,000 mortgages, almost 
one for every home both owned and rented, an average of about 
one mortgage to every seven of the entire population, men, 
women, andchildren. ‘The tabulation of thisdebt is not yet com- 
pleted, but a low average of $1,500 per mortgage will show an 
aggregate of debt of $13,500,000,000 upon real estate alone, but 
this debt includes all classes of lands, city property, yacant lots, 
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and wild lands, yet the entire debt must be paid out of the pro- 
duction of industry of the country. Now, out of 12,500,000 fami- 
lies, it is estimated that the lowest number occupying and own- 
ing mortgaged houses and farms is 2,250,000, lea 10,250,000 
occupying hired houses and farms. Out of this10, 000 fami- 
lies at least 8,250,000 occupy hired houses, leaving only 2,000,000 
who own and occupy houses free of mortgage and this is a liberal 
estimate. } 

This evidences that less than one-thirtieth of the entire popu- 
lation are now independent home-owners; the other twenty-nine 
thirtieths are 7 tenants dependent upon the will of others 
for the roofs that shelter them. The total number of families occu- 

ying farms is about 4,750,000. Taking the population as we have 
fost calculated it, we have a little more than 1,500,000 free farmers 
this great nation, while fifty years ago a mortgaged farm was 
the exception. In Kansas the number of mortg: in force 
June 1, 1800, was 298,880, amounting to the vast sum of $243,146,- 
826, covering 26,590,795 acres, showing a por capita debt of $170. 
In Iowa this state of affairs is shown: In 1890 the number of mort- 
es was 252,539, aggregating a debt of $199,774,171, encumber- 

g 16,312,176 acres, making a per capita debt of $104. IIlinois 
shows no better state of affairs, having on January 1, 1890, 297,- 
247 mor es in force, amounting to $384,299,180, representing 
a per capita of $100. 

r capita is calculated on the entire population, and not 
by onde’ of families, so that these amounts stand stevery 
man, woman, and child of the entire population. ese are the 
leading cultural States of the West, with every advantage 
of soil and climate and every facility of 8 They 
represent the very best field for agricultural industry. The con- 
dition in the Eastern States is no better, but so far as the agri- 
cultural interest is concerned is worse. Farmers in great num- 
bers are abandoning their farms, the return being insufficient to 
maintain them. The average debt resting on every farm tbrough- 
out the United States is at least $1,288, and on every home nota 
farm $924; these amounts are probably greater, by no possibility 
less. This shows the debts resting on homes and farms alone, 
exclusive of all other classes of real estate, to aggregate at least 


920;200;007 . 

ink of what this debt of $1,288 means to thousands of poor, 
industrious farmers of this 1 Say this $924 of debt to the day 
laborer. Who is the creditor in country now, Mr. S er, 
and who pays the interest of this debt? When we ask them to 
reinstate the silver dollar as an additional standard with which 
to measure values, the money of our fathers and the money of 
the Constitution, and we beg of them to open the markets of the 
world to the products of labor, we are met with this answer: 
Gold can be the only standard and the only measure of values, 
because the banks and the business men of the cities demand it 
and because the outside world will not agree otherwise.” They 
tell us also that for the protection of a few pet industries in this 
country a Chinese wall must be kept around it, and neither ex- 
ports nor imports can go or come without an extra tax levied 
upon the product of labor. 

They have got used to being millionaires, they have got used 
to dominating this country financially, politically, and commer- 
cially, and they honestly believe that the people have got used 
to being poor, used to Bat hampered by contracted ces, 
used to being overtaxed and debt-ridden, and they assert boldly 
on this floor that it will not do to change the status of the silver 
dollar for fear that the business as planned and carried on by the 
gold-bugs will be disjointed and come to grief. They have ad- 
mitted on the floor that if the pending bill should become a law 
that as soon as matters could adjust themselves to the new ar- 
rangement everything would go smooth, and they are not will- 
ing to make the small sacrifice for the benefit of the people, for- 
getting that it was by their hand and by their own act that 
silver was demonetized in 1873, disjointing the business of the 
country and b ng thousands of producers and laborers to 
grief. This was done, too, when silver was worth $1.32—3 cents 
above gold, and wheat $1.30 per bushel. Cotton was worth 21 
cents, and from that day to this cotton and wheat have followed 
closely the decline and advance in silver bullion. To-day we 
ork the lowest silver and the lowestcotton in the history of the 
world. 

Mr. Speaker, the people have borne this condition of things 
until they have got sick and sore. Their minds and hearts turn 
to every ray of hope that presents itself. They believe that if 
the pending bill is enacted into law that it will at least furnish a 
measure of relief, and I give you notice now that they will not be 
Satisfied with this alone. They believe that the Demccratic 
party meant something when they said in their platform “and a 
circulating medium.” In a word, a fair construction of that plat- 
form led them to believe that the Democratic ty meant to 
say that it was in favor of a good, sound, and stable currency and 
in sufficient amount to meet the reasonable wants of the country. 


This, Mr. Speaker, they demand, and this they willhave. This, 
Mr. Speaker, they are entitled to at the hands of this Congress, 
at least so long as the Constitution reserves the sole right to Con- 
gress to coin money and fix its value, and specially so are they 
entitled to this from Congress so long as that statute remains a 
law taxing State issues 10 per cent. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, achange must come. There are two pow- 
ers in this country in conflict, and under our form of Govern- 
ment one has a decided advantage. I refer to the dollar and the 
ballot. The ballot was the crowned king in this county from 
its earliest existence until the moneyed monopoly was enthroned 
by the present monetary system, excused at the time as a war 
measure. From that day to this the gold-bugs have run riot 
over this country, subduing and subsidizing politics and com- 
merce, dictating the price of every product, expanding and con- 
tracting the volume of money at will, invading the legislative 
halls of the country, encircling in their iron grasp the courts of 
the country, controlling the transportation of the country, build- 
ing up an industry inone section at the expense of another. 

Indeed, so universal has been their control of all that pertains 
tothe prosperity and 5 of this country that not asingle 
statute has been enacted within twenty-five years that is not class 
legislation. This legislation has, Mr. Speaker, even crept into 
the ordinary appropriations made by this House for the support 
of the Government. Why, Mr. Speaker, when the farmers 2 
for subtreasuries and advances on cotton, we were told that this 
was too paternal to talk about, and yet in the sundry civil bill 
just reported to the House we find an appropriation to pay the 
expense of transporting silver coin from the vaults of the Gov- 
ernment to the banks. 

Yes, Mr. Speaker, if the banks of my State demand a ton of 
silver for change, the Government ships it and pays the bill. In 
1880, according to the census, forty-nine billions of property re 
resented the aggregate wealth of the United States, of whic 
only seventeen and a half billions were actually taxed; on that 
amount of taxable property the farmers paid on fourteen bil- 
lions. The producers and laborers of this country pay to-day 85 

r cent of all the taxes collected for revenue in this country. 

aye they not a right to complain? Have they not a right to 
appeal to this House, as they are now doing to-day, for the pas- 
sage of the pending bill? In Georgia, in 1860, the farmers of my 
State owned 73 per cent of all the poping within the State; to- 
day they own but 23 per cent of the property, and that State is 
almost exclusively an agricultural one. From 1870 to 1880 the 
rural districts of my State fell off in taxable property $55,000,000 
and the cities of my State increased $63,000,000, 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there must be a cause for this. The rural 
districts of the South and Northwest have realized the same state 
of things, not perhaps in the same ratio. Irepeat, there must be 
something wrong somewhere, and I assert here in my place to- 
night, Mr. Speaker, that the chief trouble is class legislation. We 
had aprophet standing at my left a few days ago. Ina notable 
speech (I refer to Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts) he said there 
were only seventy Simon pure Democrats on this floor; that all of 
the great Democratic party of this House had gone over to the Al- 
liance, except the seventy true and tried. Did he mean by that 
to say that it was wrong for a Democrat to hold to Alliance doc- 
trine? By what standard does he measure Democracy? From 
that of a Massachusetts Mugwump, or by the Constitution and 
the avowed doctrines of the party from the days of Jefferson 
until now? Did he intend a compliment to the iance or the 
Democratic House? 

I want to say to him that there are Democrats here who voted 
the Democratic ticket in the South in the face of bayonets be- 
tween 1865 and 1868 and that they were Democrats when he was 


hanging onto his mother’s apron strings. Deuter and ap- 
plause.| But such Democratic teachers are usually overzealous 
when they wish to stress some peculiar view of local interest. 


Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, this fightison. The 
people are init. To-night while we discuss this question here, 
at millions of firesides this same question is an interesting topic 
engaged in by father, mother, and children. When they meet 
at the store and postéoffice they discuss it, they even carry it to 
the church doors and church pews. The people are aroused, and 
if you will not hear them now the time will soon come when their 
wills will be made potent here, made so by their ballots. Their, 
cry is for relief, and they have flung their banner to the breeze 
with the inscription “less taxation, fair and 0 ae taxation, a 
proper, equal, and fair monetary system properly distributed,” 


and they ery, 
Lay on, Macduff; 
And damn d be him that first cries, Hold, enough! 


Mr. Speaker, we must return to constitutional and fundamental 
principles and to impartial legislation as Jefferson, Benton, and 
others taught it. Only then can we hope for relief. The ques- 
tion comes home to us to-night. Will we do it? Will we begin 
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= Sas ef eee to re the class 8 that has 
rought us so much trouble. oung prophets from Massa- 
chusetts and New Yorksay it will aoe do to as justnow. They 
assert in our faces that we will jeopardize the next Presidency 
of this country to the Democratic party. Shall we, for the sake 
of position or party supremacy, subject principle, Democratic 
principle? I want to say here to these newly-made Democrats 
and prophets of evil that ninety-nine times out of one hundred 

ht is the best policy; truth is the proper policy, whether in 

ities or out of politics, The man who dares to do right and 
goes to the people with truth and right on his side come 
sooner to the Presidency than the man who dodges it for policy 


God save the Democratic y from such a policy and such 
leaders! I wanttomake this assertion, that for eighty-two years 
free and unlimited coinage of silver worked well and was ac- 
ceptable and rage eet Se this conn. In 1872 silver stood 3 
per cent above gold. Since the year 1873, when demonetized, it 
has gradually declined, or rather gold has constantly appre- 
ciated, and we are told on this floor that a silver dollar contains 

70 cents’ worth of silver, and that, silver men are tryin: 
to force upon the country a dishonest dollar. If aman shoul 
come to my house and me for the loan of a good horse worth 
$100 and returned him damaged, so that his market value was 
only $70, you would say he should make the difference between 
the $70 and $100 good; so we say to the gold-bugs, the silver 
dollar was worth $1.32 in 1872, you damaged it by demonetiza- 
tion, and brought it to 70 cents. We say to you now that the 

le of this country will hold you responsible for the damage 
one to the dollar of the Constitution and our fathers. 

It is the contest to-day in the State of New York; HILL and 
Cleveland mean nothing more nor less than silver and antisilver. 
This is all there is in it when brought to its last anal It 
was the contest on this floor when we came to elect a er. 
Mr. Lincoln was right. Mr. Chase was right. Mr. BLAND en 
233 was right. The fight is on. It will be bitter; it will 

severe; it may last a long while. But I believe and trust in 
Providence that Doppie will win in the end. 

Mr. HARTER. y Í ask you just one question? 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Yes, sir. 
ca AE Do you mean to say HILL is in favor of free 

ver 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Well, now I want to ask you this ques- 
tion. kés you vote for HILL if heis? [Cries of “Good!” and 
applause. 

r. HARTER. No, sir. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Now, tlemen, there is a demonstra- 
tion of just what I said. All en that is in that crowd 
means Cleveland against the world, or a Republican or a Mug- 
wump. [Applause.] Youcantake them in your hand and squeeze 
VV ueeze an ounce of Democracy 
oe of arse crowd. Applaus. Won might Jors aswell meet 

state of things, gentlemen. you have not courage to 
do so, assume it at least. You have got to face it here and at 
our homes. You have got to face it in your next national con- 
t. Lou have got to face it everywhere, and we may just as 
well draw the line here and now. If we are to be Democrats, and 
believe and hold the principles expressed touching the money 
question, then let us stand on that platform and make the contest 
= of individuals or sections. 


take th 


nta 
people, but let it go down in Cope boi let it be 
indelibly imprinted upon the minds and hearts of the people that 
the Fifty-second Congress not only called a halt upon class le; 
lation, but an the good work of undoing class legislation 
forced upon this country by the enemies to she people, and I ap- 
to the opponents of this bill not to obstruct a fair vote upon 
pending measure. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from New York 
who opened the discussion this evening said he spoke as a mer- 
chant. If there is any character in which a man can speak supe- 
rior to that itis as a patriot. In that character I desire to submit 
some remarks upon this subject. In doing so I beg to express 
how protoundiy impressed I have been with the spectacle pre- 
sented in the situation of the House upon the measure before us. 

There is no more polities in this measure than there is in any 
other question of right moral conduct or common honesty. Yet 
we haye heard a great many acrimonious remarks, and crimina- 
tion and recrimination from one side of the House to the other: 


jority re 
ast, 


and all this I regretted. I am glad that the division of the 

House upon this question does not follow the lines of tical 

Sarado Iam gi 3 my ee friend by hand 
ch palms in support of thi t eontrov e 

I think we can afford, on both 1 — of ikl osi to 5 
the generous sentiment expressed by Philip of France, in the 
Crusades, when the armies of the Christian nations were rescu- 

g the tomb of the Saviour from the Turks. He said to Richard 
of land, Let the only rivalry between the lilies of France 
and the lions of England be which shall carry them furthest into 
the ranks of the infidels.“ I hope I emulate that spirit in this 
body when I say Iam glad to take any Democrat by the hand 
and say to him, ( Let the only rivalry between Democrat and Re- 
publican and Alliance men on this question be which of us will 
carry the banner of honest money deepest into the ranks of the 
infidels.” [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I have been impressed with another feature of this contro- 
versy. I find that the combatants on either side have arrived 
at that complete and final assurance which ali good Presbyterians 
think necessary and are entirely certain that the truth lies on 
their side. I of but one situation that rivals it, and that 
is the situation of Plantagenet and Somerset in Henry VI, when 
the former said: 

The truth on my side is so naked that any purblind eye could find it out. 

And the latter responded: 

And en my side it is so clear, so z 
mit on ar Facog shining, and so evident that it would glim- 

To this degree of certitude have we all arrived on this ques- 
tion. My conviction isinvincible and uncomp i Ind it 
impossible either to contemplate with patience or to debate with 
composure this measure. 

A STARTLING PROPOSITION. 

The startling om which affects the people of this 
country to-day with just alarm is to authorize the Government 
of the United States to coin, at the option of the holder, 70 cents“ 
worth of bullion, to stamp it with the Government stamp, to 
embellish it with the legend, In God we trust,” clothe it with a 
legal-tender power, and make every citizen of the United States 

e that 70-cent dollar in payment of 100 cents’ worth of debt. 
This is the first time in the history of the world that such a 
proposition has been submitted toany legislative body for enact- 
ment into law. 

I took occasion in a former debate to say, and I Pd pa it now, 
because it is the outery of a mind in y shoeked by a 
proponon which seems to me to involve an appalling lapse in 
public morals, that if, in business circles, man sh: seri- 
ously argue that it was just and right for this Government to pay 
one class of its eitizens for one commodity a bonus of 50 per cent 
above the market price, while it pays all other citizens for all 
other commodities only the market price, he would make such 
an exposure of his intelligence and his morals, or both, that he 
pone scarcely hope long to escape being catalogued in the defect- 
ive class. 

Yet,on the floor of this House, the test legislative body in 
the world, this romantic proposition fs advocated b prin ing 
This is the effect. We find a metal of so little value that the 
commercial ratio with gold is 1 to 22, and we propose by le 
tion to ebliterate so much of that difference in value as will en- 
able us to coin that metal and equalize it with gold at a coin 
ratio of I to 16. 

i Mr. OWENS. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
on? 

Mr. BROSIUS. The gentleman will excuse me. On a fast 
schedule I can not stop at way stations. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. OWENS. I wanted to know whether you were talking 
about tin or silver. 

Mr. BROSIUS. By legislation you are going to obliterate the 
difference to such an extent that you can equalize the values at 
a ratio of 1 to 16. That is adding to a commodity 50 per cent 
of its 5 pone the stamp of the Government upon it and 
clothing it the prerogatives of the standard money of the 
commercial world. 

Gentlemen, this rivals the feats imputed by fairy tale to the 
touch of Midas and the lamp of Aladdin! 

PRETENSES USED TO JUSTIFY THE MEASURE. 

This is sought to be justified by pretenses as varied in their 
character as Joseph’s coat in its colors—as shown by the ma- 
rt. 

at there was a conspiracy here and in the Old World, 
lanned and successfully carrisd out, to dethrone silver and con- 
ne the 5 medium of the nations concerned to gold, 
thus breaking the par of centuries, causing gold to rise in value, 


increasing the value of credits, and enriching creditors at the 
use of debtors, and dep 
nd, The demonetizing of 


the value of labor. 
ver was a great blunder, and 


ex 


its restoration will be a corresponding blessing in that it will re- 
store justice to the le, equalize their burdens by aspecies of 
restitution to the debtor of whatis supposed to have been wrongly 
taken from him by the demonetization of silver. 

Third. It would increase the volume of our money, stimulate 

business, relieve depression, and be a seven-hued bow of promise 

to the people’s hope. 

A careful and minute examination of all these allegations with 
a view to their refutation would require much more time than 
this discussion affords and I must content m, with touching 
the subject at such points as will without elaboration bring into 
most distinct view not only the errors contained in them but 
the truth of the case as well. 


THERE WAS NO CONSPIRACY. 


It seems to me that no important p in the discussion can 
be subserved by considering whether or not the so-called demone- 
tization of silver was accomplished by a conspiracy between the 
Old World and the New. Whether the commercial nations 
abandoned silver independently or conjointly could in no wise 
increase or diminish the effect of that fact upon the world. 

If it had any materiality the conspiracy is readily disproved by 
all contemporaneous history. Whether it was wise or unwise as 
an act of legislation it was fairly considered, debated in the Con- 
gress, discussed in the public press, and passed into law as any 
other act of legislation, without concealment, in the light of day 
and under the eye of the wholecountry, and not until years after, 
when silver declined in price and the mine owners and silver 
kings rallied round the standard of the white metal, to hold up 
the price was the shameful invention of a conspiracy of the na- 
tions conjured as a shibboleth to inflame the prejudices and 
awaken the enthusiasm of the adherents of the great silver com- 
bine to restore the metal to its ancient prestige and multiply their 
gains. 


THE PAR OF THE CENTURIES. 


Nor can there be any logical significance in the statement 
that the par of centuries was bvoken, sponge there is an effec- 
tive rhythm in the words. A great many things of the centur- 
ies have been broken in recent times, to the great benefit of 
the people who now live. Mighty revolutions have accompanied 
the of man's sojourn on earth, and if there is a more 
fragile excuse for the existence of anything in our time than its 
antiquity, I am not acquainted with it. Many things have been 
used in the last 4,000 years to facilitate exchange. 

Homer says the armor of Glaucus costa hundred oxen. It has 
been a long process of evolution in the mechanism of exchange 
from the cattle, the shells, the hides, and manifold commodities 
which have from time to time been used as money down to the gold 
and silver and nickel and copper and paper of our time. Yet at 
every step of this progress which accompanied civilization in its 
upward march, conservative men would bemoan the loss of what 
was passing away and would admonish the progressive legislators 
of the day that they were “breaking the of the centuries.” 

I can not see why the 1 of silver by gold is not as 
much an event in the order o A ahi, vos as strictly evolutionary as 
the displacement of all the other unsuitable cles which have 
been used as money from the days of barter down to the present 
time when the conditions of our development are such that 95 
per cent of the business exc are effected without money 
Of. any kind. Nor can I understand how its retirement to an in- 
ferior rank as a money metal, under the circumstances, could 
produce the disasters depicted by the free-coinage advocates. 


THE SITUATION IN 1573. 


Let us have a distinct view of the situation in 1873 when the 
eee act was passed, and of the way that led up to that 
situation. 

It was Hamilton's idea in 1792 that a double standard would be 
better than a single one. His views prevailed, and the act of Con- 
gress of that year made 24.75 grains of pure gold and 371.25 grains 
of pure silver one dollar. The coin ratio was 1 to 15. This did 
not correspond with the commercial ratio of the metals, which 
was about 1 to 15.17; 1 ounce of gold being equal in value to 
15.17 ounces of silver. This was an undervaluation of gold. It 
was worth more in bullion than in coin, and hence it was not 
coined, and came very little into circulation, but went into the 
crucible or abroad. To correct this, in 1834 the ratio was 
changed by reducing the gold in a dollar from 24.75 to 23.2 grains, 
This was an underyaluation of silver. It was now worth more 
in bullion than in coin; hence it was not coined and went largely 
out of circulation. 

To correct this, in 1837 the amount of gold in a dollar was in- 
creased to 23.22 ins, thus making the ratio about 1 to 16. 
Our fathers never conceived the brilliant idea that the free coin- 

of both metals would maintain equality of value between 
em, or they would hardly have bent their energies with such 


determination and experimented so long to obtain a coinage ratio 
that corresponded with the commercial ratio. 
METALS OF UNEQUAL VALUE WILL NOT CIRCULATE TOGETHER. 8 

The history of our coinage demonstrates how impossible it is 
to keep the two metals in circulation side by side at aratio which 
makes them unequal in value. They never did work as yoke- 
fellows under such circumstances. They never would pull to- 
gether, but like a yoke of cattle unsuited to each other, one 
would hang back and the other would pull the load. 

In 1853 a solution of the difficulty was reached by a law 
reducing the weight of the small coins so they would stay with 
usas mere token money, and 8 them of their legal-tender 
quality for debts exceeding $5. This legislation made gold prac- 
tically the standard, and silver subsidiary, and so it remained 
until 1873. 

THE DEPARTING OF GOLD. 

Now, bearing in mind that the commercial ratio of the metals 
in 1792 was 1 to 15.17, and in 1873 1 to 15.63, and that in the en- 
tire interval of eighty years, which covered the life of free coin- 
age, silver never was as low as 16 to 1 of gold, while now it is 
about 23 to 1; and remembering how im ible it was to keep 
the twometals circulating together, with the trifling 8 
in their commercial value that then existed, if the past is any 
guide to the future there would seem to be an irresistible infer- 
ence that to give the white metal the privilege of the Mint, with 
the wide v ce in their commercial value now existing, would 
produce much more decisive results, and would justify the ex- 
pectation that gold would leave us and the silver of the world 
would find us. If the ratio established by legislation would not 
induce the metals to Koop each other's company, when the cause 
of separation was so slight, how can legislation keep the twain 
one” when the loss of value and character in the white metal 
has so deepened the gulf of separation. 

CAN NOT LEGISLATE SILVER UP TO THE VALUE OF GOLD, 
Nor can there be any considerable weight in the argument 


that the new demand for silver aening from the opening of the 
Mint toit would help the price up to a level with gold. o ex- 
isting demand covers our entire production of silver. How can 


the potency of that demand be increased by coining the bullion 
instead of storing it in the vaults of the Treasury? It really 
can make no difference to price whether the yard of cloth I buy 
is made into a garment or put away for future use. But the de- 
mand for silver has greatly increased since 1873. 

From 1792 to 1873 we coined less than 10,000,000 silver dollars, 
while in the eighteen years from 1873 to 1891, inclusive, we coined, 
including trade dollars, nearly 450,000,000 silver dollars; and for 
several years last past we have coined themat the rate of 34,000,- 
000 a year. With this enormous demand in the United States, 
hel out br unlimited use in Mexico, South America, India 
and China, silver has steadily fallen in price from 1.004 in 1873 
to 70 cents for the amount in a dollar in 1892. 

But this scheme to raise the value of silver by the lever of 
legislation, involves the lifting up of all the silver of the world, 
about $3,900,000,000, from 95 cents, its present price, to 1.29 per 
ounce. Such a feat in the athletics of exchange would add a 
value of over a billion of dollars to the world’s silver stock. 

To the accomplishment of this purpose the difficulties already 
mentioned seem insuperable; but there are others, to mention 
which seems like piling Ossa upon Pelion and Olympus upon that. 
In 1871 Germany stopped coining silver, and between 1873 and 
1879 sold $140,000,000 of her silver. The neighboring countries 
became alarmed, and in 1874 the Latin Union closed the mints to 
silver in France, Belgium, Switzerland, and Italy. For thirteen 

years France, the great bimetallic country, has not issued from 
ne mints a single legal tender silver coin. 

Now, with the mints of the commercial nations of the world 
closed to silver—with an annually 2 world production 
from $82,000,000 commercial value in 1873 to $135,000,000 in 1890, 
and in the United States an increased production from $35,750,000 
in 1873 to $70,464,000 in 1890—it seems to me that any mind whichis 
not superior to reason can understand why silver has declined in 

rice, and why its value can not be restored by the means proposed. 

ether the act of 1873, called the demonetization act, was wise 

or otherwise, need not come under review now; the question is 

whether itis wise, after the og hay nearly twenty years, to disturb 

the adjustments which have been gradually formed in our indus- 

trial and financial systems with a view to ameliorating present 
conditions or to recoup past losses. 

HAS GOLD APPRECIATED. 


The advocates of free coinage vehemently assert that the ces- 
sation of silver coinage cost the masses untold millions of dollars 
by appreciating gold, making money dear, and lowering the price 

commodities. It may be true that gold has appreciated in some 
degree by the act of 1873 did so, but that it was to anything like 
the extent claimed by some has not been and can not be shown, 
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The only attempt at a demonstration of this proposition has been 
by showing that after the age of the act, some years there 
was a progressive shrinkage in the price of farm products amount- 
ing, when compared with prices in years prior to 1873, to a large 
sum of money in the aggregate. 5 

They undertake to show the value of gold by what it will buy 
in the markets of the world, and finding that the average prices 
of commodities used in common life have fallen about one-third 
in the last twenty years they conclude that gold has appreciated 
about 50 percent. It is not the customary language of the pec- 
ple when commodities fall in price from one cause or another, to 
say that money has risen in price. This mode of argument is cal- 
culated to introduce dire confusion into the publie mind and upset 
all prevailing ideas on the functions of money as a measure of 
value. Theend of all economic movement is to cheapen wealth, 
to increase the amount of satisfactions that can be purchased for 
a given sum of money ora given amount of service. That the 
exertions of mankind in the last twenty years have been in ahigh 
degree successful in this direction can not be disputed, but it is 
not the usual way of expressing the fact to say that money is 
rising in value,” and form of expression is only resorted to 
when there is 3 to confuse the public mind. On that 
principle commodities, and not money, would be the measure of 
value, and what we have hitherto regarded as the standard“ 
would be as fickle and unsubstantial as the fabric of a dream. 

But tolerating this way of putting it for the sake of the argu- 
ment, how can a monetary change affect the farmer in the things 
that he sells without affecting him similarly in the things that 
he buys. If on account of the appreciation of gold he sells his 
products at a lower price in terms of money, he also buys the com- 
modities he consumes at correspondingly low prices. One bushel 
of the farmer's grain will buy more in commodities to-day than 
ever before. It may take more bushels to pay a given amount of 
debt, so would it take more pounds of nails or tons of iron or 
dozens of knives ormachines of any kind. A mortgage is a debt 
expressed in terms of money, which of all things we wish to keep 
as steady and stable as poine, for it measures the value not 
only of all matured but all deferred debts as well, and ought to 
be the same to-morrow as to-day; the same Saturday night as 
Monday morning; next year as this, as nearly as may be. 

The evils that would flow from the disturbance or destruction 
of that permanent and stable quality of our money, or from its 
depreciation, would bafile all the calculations of economic author- 
ities. It would be as bad as clipping the coins. It was Macau- 


lay’s judgment that all the miseries that had been inflicted on 
the Engi nation by bad kings, bad ministers, bad Parliaments, 
and judges had not equaled the misery caused by bad crowns 


and bad shillings. 

But the burden of showing that the closing of the mints to 
silver has appreciated gold is upon those who assertit. The only 
argument produced before the British Gold and Silver Commis- 
sion in 1886 in support of that view was that price depends on 
the volume of 3 as compared with commodities, and if the 
quantity of money diminishes prices must fall, and that the non 
use of silver in the coinage diminished the volume of money. 
There is not enough of the salt of soundness in that idea to pre- 
serye it one instant. No authority on the money question, from 
Adam Smith to Copperthwait, would be responsible for such a 
view, for it leaves out of sight entirely the fact that the power 
in exchange of a given volume of money depends largely upon 
the extent to which banking facilities are used to economize 
money and the amount of credit employed in the transactions of 
business. 

The best Democratic authority I can cite in this connection is 
David A. Wells, who says: 

That no one commodity can ever be named in respect to which there is con- 
elusive evidence that its price has been affected in recent years by influences 
directly or mainly attributable to any scarcity of gold for the purpose of 
effecting exchanges. 


He further says: 


A given amount of gold does not buy more, but less of domestic service 
and of manual and professional labor 1 formerly; does not buy more of 
amusement; not more of hand-woven lace; of cigars, and of flax, which are 
mainly the products of hand labor; of cut glass, of gloves, of pictures, or of 
precious stones, It buys no more of horses and other domestic animals; of 
pepper, of cocoa, thecheap production of which is limited to a few countries; 
of malt liquors, eggs, currants, and potatoes, 


He also calls attention to the fact that very little change has 
come to the price of commodities of countries of low civilization, 
that have remained outside of the current of recent progress and 
where, for the most part, primitive methods of production pre- 
vail. It would seem to be a rational conclusion that if the appre- 
ciation of gora affected pricesat all it would affect all prices, but 
all prices have not been affected, and therefore the implication 
seems strong that the fall in some classes of commodities must 
be due to other causes. 
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HAS BEEN NO CONTRACTION, 


But there is still another consideration which offers its services 
in the cause of truth—in her warfare with this error which has 
found a lodgment in the minds of free-silverpeople. There has 
been no contraction of currency due to the closing of the mints 
to silver—the entire product of the silver mines of the United 
States has gone into the volume of our currency. The displace- 
ment of the coin silver dollar has not displaced a dollar of our 
currency. The silver that we have al y coined, the people 
will not have, but it lies in the vaults of the Treasury to the 
amount of well-nigh $400,000,000 and all that the people can be 
induced to take is about $1 per capita. 

Now, why should we lift the floodgates of this deluge of silver 
dollars that nobody wants? What earthly motive can there be 
for doing so? Plutarch tells us that Lycurgus stopped the coin- 
age of gold and silver, and ordered that they should use iron 
for money, so that a small value would have so great weight that 
to move a little of it would require a yoke of oxen. The result 
was that much wrong and injustice ceased, for no one would 
steal or rob when he could not carry away the booty. I indulge 
the hope that we can find a way to correct our morals without 
destroying our money. 

Now, if the volume of our currency has not been curtailed a 
dollar; if we have more money in circulation now per capita than 
we ever had—about $23—if we are increasing our volume annually 
sixty or seventy millions by utilizing the total product of our 
mines for monetary uses, and every dollar of it will buy as much 
as a gold dollar, how, I ask in the name of reason and common 
sense, can a fall in pee of commodities be attributed to a de- 
cline in the price of silver? 

As a matter of fact the depression in the agricultural interest 
has not been produced to any considerable extent by causes aris- 
ug out of monetary changes. England has been on a gold stand- 
ard for more than half a century, yet no farmers in the world 
have suffered more than English farmers. It is estimated that 
since 1880 there has been a decline of a thousand million dollars 
in the value of British farming capital from depreciation of land 
values and prices of products. The causes of this depression are 
not hard to find by any intelligent student of the world's indus- 
trial history for the last quarter of acentury. Agriculture in 
every civilized country has felt the heavy hand of recent eco- 
nomic changes, 8 by immutable economic laws, and it 
must continue to bear its burdens until new economic adjustments 
emerge out of the confusion produced by recent disturbances. 


VOLUME OF OUR CURRENCY. 


But it is insisted that free coinage will increase the volume of 
our currency, and thus afford needed relief to the masses of our 
people who are supposed to be oppressed for lack of money. 

It seems to me to be a great misconception of the situation 
that supposes that the volume of the money should increase an- 
nually at any fixed ratio. It is easily conceivable that our present 
volume of money would be sufficient for many years to come, and 
this without contravening any established principle governing 
the relations of money to commodity. 

In 1860 the per capita circulation was $10.80; it is now almost 
$25. That any considerable increase in the volume from this on 
is necessary, is not in the power of man to demonstrate. The 
utility of a given volume of currency depends upon many con- 
siderations, and a variation in any one of them would affect the 
whole. These considerations are: First, the state of business; 
second, the rapidity of the circulation; third, the extent to which 
banks are used to keep the money available, and fourth, the ex- 
tent to which credit is used. Now, it goes without saying that 
population is increasing and business is increasing; but the ne- 
cessity for more money thus created may be met, either by in- 
creased rapidity of circulation of the money we already have, or 
by 1 our bank facilities, or by increasing the use of 
credit. 

Noone will doubt thatall these agencies for economizing money 
are and will continue to be in a state of progressive increase, thus 
meeting at least to some extent the necessity for increasing the 
volume of the currency to keep pace with business and popula- 
tion. The exact amount of money any country ought to have in 
circulation to produce the best results has never been found out 
and never will be. Nations have prospered with a very small 
per capita circulation, in some Eastern countries it is not more 
than $4, and others have been bankrupt with a very large per 
capita circulation, forexample, the Argentine Republic, in which 
the per capita circulation is over a hundred dollars. 

It rarely if ever happens that a man who has anything to sell 
can not pet the money for it, and money is as useless as the fifth 
wheel of a wagon overand above what is needed to make the ex- 
changes desired to be made. It isa notable fact that the amount 


of per capita circulation is no denotement of the amount of busi- 
ness done in a country or the degree of prosperity prevailing. 
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France has a higher per capita circulation (nearly $45) than any 
other Ew country, but no one would pretend that France 
does more business than England, whose per capita circulation 
is only $18, Our per capita circulation in 1870 was 817.50. Are 
we any better off? Are we more prosperous now with about $25 
per capita? 

INEQUALITY OF DISTRIBUTION. 

The trouble with our money, which nobody seems wise 1 
to remedy, is the inequalit; its distribution. There is a ple- 
thora at some places and a dearth at others. It is pion one day 
and hard to get the next. The inequality in the distribution is 
the result of a law as changeless and relentless as the law of gravi- 
tation, and there is no escape from its inexorable A ence If 
it is not the guest of any portion of our country, it is because 
business does not extend to it a cordial hospitality. It must be 
entertained, employed, or it will not puy 

Money, in other words, will seek its level. A law ofits na- 
ture determines it toward the money centers, where business 
woos it and weds it. Men complain that there is more money in 
the East than in the West, but how could it be otherwise? There 
is more water in the Mississippi River than on the Kansas farms 
where it seems at times more needed; and it would be ee as 
rational to ask the Almighty to send a Noachian deluge with the 
hope that the water would remain in reseryoirs on the farms of 
the West instead of running into the rivers, as to ask the Gov- 
ernment to deluge the country with money with the expectation 
that a larger relative share of it will remain in circulation in the 

cultural areas of the West than will run to the money cen- 
ters of the East. We always wage a losing battle when we fight 
with the nature of things. 

This natural and necessary inequality in the distribution of 
money finds a striking illustration in a comparison of the States 
of Alabama and Georgia with Pennsylvania, as follows: 


uare| Popula- | Bank cir-| No. of | Capital 
States. 2 on. | culation. | banks. stock. 
AA 5. ca dacecsawes peas 50, 722 | 1,508, 073 81, 229, 587 29 | $, 369, 000 
Goo S EAI 58,000 | 1,834,366 | 1,141, 806 32 | 4, 381, 000 
Pennsylvania 46, 0005, 248,574 20, 047, 240 368 | 72,720,000 


This statement shows that in Alabama there is one bank to 


52,000 population. In 5 — . 5 one bank to 57,324 population, 
while in Pennevivanta there is one bank to 14,280 8 
In Alabama the circulation is 814 cents per capita; in rgiait is 
63+ cents per capita, while in Pennsylvania it is $3.82 per capita. 
The capital stock of the banks in Pennsylvania is nearly nine 
times as much as that of Alabama and Georgia combined. 

The single county of Lancaster, Pa., which I have the honor 
to represent, has an area of 1,000 square miles, and a population 
of 150,000. Tt has as many national banks lacking three as the 
State of Alabama, with capital stock exceeding that of Alabama 
at least a half million, with $5,000,000 deposits, and her farm- 
ers have on interest secured by mortgages and judgments, about 
$25,000,000. We have no lack of money, Inever knew a man 
in Lancaster County who could not get all the money he wanted 
if his character and security were good. 

A State without money means a State without business and 
capital. Seek ye these and currency will be added unto you, for 
the national banking law is the same in all the States, and the de- 
sire of men to use money to make money has a uniform effect upon 
all men. So I must say in all kindness to my friends in the South 
and West, who complain so bitterly of their depression, not ap- 

lying it in a personal sense, Dear Brutus, it is not in our stars 
but in ourselves that we are underlings.” 
ə DANGER OF SUDDEN INCREASE OF VALUES, 

The volume of our currency has been increasing for years at a 
ratio more than commensurate with our actual need. Money,” 
says one of the writers on finance, “is the fat of the body politic, 
whereof too much doth as often hinder its activity as too little 
makes it sick.” Any considerable increase in our currency in 
excess of what is required to make our exchanges, opens a Pan- 
dora’s box of evils. It disturbs adjustments, helps the debtor 
temporarily, and harms the creditor; invites to speculation, 
stimulates to intoxication, and injures in turn every class of our 


poopie: 
e law of 1890 secures the use of our entire silver prođuction 
for monetary purposes withoutinjury to our money. This ought 
to continue until by concert of action between the leading com- 
mercial nations silver can be again coined at a ratio correspond- 
ing with its commercial value. If this is never realized then we 
must continue as we are until we arrive at the next step in the 
progress of the evolution of our monetary system, subordinating 
at all times and under all circumstances everything else to the 
soundness of our money of ultimate redemption. 

Hume said, and it seems conformable to reason, that an in- 
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crease of money helps business only in the interval between the 


acquisition of the money and the risein prices. When the money 
becomes distributed that effect ceases.” I have no doubt of the 
truth of this, and after this warrant to the debtor to rob his 
creditor has had its operation, its supposed utility is exhausted, 
and thereafter its benefits turn to ashes—on our lips—and only 
injuries continue. 

A CRIME AGAINST THE POOR, 

In 3 the effect of increasing the currency to the 
advantage of the debtor and the disadvantage of the creditor, it 
is important to know who comprise these two classes of our 

le. Multitudes are both debtors and creditors and would be 

ittle affected, but the chief debtors are the United States Gov- 
ernment and the great railroad and other corporations, whose 
bonds and stocks are held by the people. The creditors are the 
owners of every fixed charge, every debt, every annuity, every 
pension, every bond of the Government, every share of stock in 
every bank or other corporation in the country. 

Who are these le? Among them are found the crippled 
and aged soldiers of the Republic, their widows and mes Ces 
the widows, who live on dowers in their husbands’ estates, and 
millions of meritorious citizens, whose subsistence comes from 
fixed incomes, and every dollar of every payment periodically 
made to these people loses a part of its purchasing power every 
time the volume of the currency is increased in excess of the re- 
quirements of trade. 

In the savings banks of the United States there are of the 
earnings of the poor in small deposits something like $1,600,000,- 
000. Every workingman who is a depositor is a creditor. Of 
these deposits, it is said $1,000,000,000 are invested in mort- 
gages. Itis easily seen that to depreciate this money 30 or 40 
per cent would be to rob millions of our industrious citizens of 
their hard-earned savings. 

King Charles I, to swell his coffers without the aid of Parlia- 
mentary grants, ordered the sheriffs of the counties todemand of 
the rich a free gift in proportion to the necessities of the Crown. 
This robbery had the merit of limiting its victims to the rich, 
but the exactions of the silver kings of America spare neither 
age nor sex nor condition. 

This measure if enacted into law would be more than a blunder. 
it would be a crime that would not go unavenged. [Applause. 
Deluded men, do you not know it is a hiltless sword you hold? 


The closer your clutch of the steel, 
The deadlier the blow you would deal, 
Deeper wound in your hand is made, 
And your own blood reddens the blade. 


[Applause.] 

MONEY CRISES. 

There is another misconception that ought not to live another 
hour in this country. That is that financial crises are due to a 
dearth of money. These crises are incident to every possible 
money system; they are recurrent and self-corrective. An in- 
creased volume of 5 would not prevent them, but rather 
invite them. A money crisis is produced by financial intoxica- 
tion, resulting in overtrading and excessive speculation. - 

The stringency after such a debauch is caused, not by lack of 
money—for there is just as much as before—but lack of confi- 
dence, which has been diminished ee turn in the market 
which follows undue speculation. en money is easy, and 
prices for any reason are ineling upward, there is a disposition 
to buy, to profit by the advance; this helps the upward tendency; 
the spirit of speculation is caught by an increasing number an 
the tide continues to rise, until the break comes, prices turn, buy- 
ing stops, holders rush into the market, but the prices are declin- 
ing and people will not buy on a falling market, so a halt occurs 
in the exchanges and losses ensue. 

These speculations are mostly conducted on credit; when that 
matures there is a demand for money to hold the commodities— 
to prevent greater losses—but by this time the people have felt 
the shock, and are holding on to their money, and hence a strin- 
gency. This is about all there isin a financial panic, and as soon 
as confidence is restored money is released and the panic is over. 

WILL PUT GOLD AT A PREMIUM. 

But another overwhelming reason appeals, trumpet-tongued, 
against this monstrous outrage upon sound money, To make 
primery money—i mean real money of ultimate redemption as 

istinguished from representative money—out of two metals of 
unequal yaluemust result in the displacement of the superior by 
the inferior metal, and the ultimate establishment of the silver 
standard. The Gresham law has not remitted its operation, nor 
had it for two thousand years before Gresham was born. Aris- 
tophanes, five hundred years before the Christian Era, noticed 
the fact, says Perry, that bad money drove out good. 

It has never failed to do so in our own history, and there is 
not the remotest likelihood that it will ever cease to do so. We 
can maintain the value of our subsidiary money, whether silver 
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or paper, because it is limited in amount, and the people are not 
only content to use it, but desire it. In 1853, in order to keep our 


subsidiary silver coins, we were obliged to reduce their weight 


so that the silver in them was not worth their face value. It is 
the same way with nickel and copper coins. We can use a lim- 
ited number of silver dollars in the same way. The faith that 
the Government will exchange them at any time for gold dollars 
satisfies the people. 

Butif they were coined in unlimited amounts by everybody 
who owned bullion, every man would at once be sensible of the 
fact that the Government could not redeem them, and at the very 
moment that the people realized that fact gold would be at a pre- 
mium, and shortly would be out of circulation, would be a com- 
modity in which men would speculate, while silver would be the 
standard money of the country, and the silver kings would be 
happy. Why should they not be? For I understand in some 
mines silver can be mined for about 40 cents an ounce—480 
grains—371 of which make a dollar—$1.30 in money for 40 cents’ 
worth of commodity. 

But they must seek their solace elsewhere. If they want 
wealth let them climb to it on the ladders of toil and trade, on 
which other men rise to fortune and to fame, and not over the 
ruins of the honest American dollar. 

The gentleman from Georgia has just referred—reverently, of 
course—to the fact that silver was used in the time of our Saviour; 
but I would remind him that silver was too much in vogue in 
those days. They made idols of it and worshiped it, as many 
people seem to in our day. But the Saviour came; Christianit; 
came. This meant progress in many ways. Then came Paul, 
the Apostle of the den es, the son of thunder, who woke the 
echoes round Mars Hill, preaching temperance, righteousness, 
and judgment to come. Think of it, tlemen! Judgment to 
come!” Then he found his way to Ephesus and created nosmall 
stir up that way, and persuaded many people that the silver gods 
were not worth 5 The silverites rose in arms t 
the new doctrines. Like the silverites of our day, they had a 
craft to save. [Laughter.]} 

But appeals of the silver shrine-makers will not prevail. De- 
metrius may shout to his craftsmen that ‘‘by this craft we have 
our wealth,” but he will not be heard in the confusion of voices 
de: honest money. No, the silver idols must not be re- 
stored, the wrathful cry of the silversmiths, Great is Diana 
of the Ephesians,” will be drowned in the people’s enthusiastic 
acclaim in favor of the true money of the Republic. [Applause.] 

THE NATION'S HONOR. 

Among the ee jh on the monument which perpetuates 
the memory, records the achievements and recites the glories 
of England’s virgin queen, there was not one that shone with 
so fadeless a luster as that which told how she had restored the 
money of her kingdom. I tell you, gentlemen, that among the 
recitals on the of American history that shall record the 
achievements and transmit to endless generations the imperish- 
able glory of this Republic there will be none that will shine 
down the centuries with a more supernal splendor than that 
which tells how this nation preserved its honor, maintained its 
credit, and kept its money good. [Applause.] 

Mr. OWENS. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BROSIUS. I beg peun; but the gentleman ought not 
to break into asentiment in that way. [Laughter and applause.] 
It is very discourteous. Never break a marble monumentin two, 
my friend; it is a great mistake. ughter.] So, Mr. Speaker, 
in this crisis in the financial 1 tion of the country, let no 
American patriot whose breast swells with emotions of pride 
in the achievments of our past, and who lifts up his heart in sub- 
lime and trustful hope for the greater glory of our future, ever 
doubt for one instant that our fidelity now and evermore to justice 
and honor in the treatment of our money, will deserve the memo- 
rial of a le’s gratitude and praise. {Applause.] 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I can not e to thrill the 
House as my friend from Pennsylvania [Mr. BROSIUS] who has 
just preceded me has done; but I want to state a few reasons 
he Cam going to vote for this bill when amended. 

Seven years ago, in the Forty-ninth Congress, a bill was pend- 
ing before this House providing for the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver. I spoke and voted against that bill, and if the cir- 
cumstances which surround the pann were the same now as 
bags Rota then, I think I should follow to-day the same course. 

Since that time, however, our Republican friends have taken 
a hand at flnanciering, and with their peculiar skill for doing the 
very worst thing in the very worst possible way they have put 
upon the statute book a law which I voted and which I 
have opposed ever since—a law so absolutely mean and unsatis- 
factory that even free silver, bad as it seems to be in the eyes of 
some people, is better. 

At the time the Forty-ninth Congress considered this question 
the then existing law required that the Government should pur- 
chase and coin at least $2,000,000 of silver per month. Ithought 


that was not wholly an objectionable law, as it gave us two hun- 
dred and forty times as much silver as we had n accustomed 
to. Prior to the passage of the law of 1873 we had in this coun- 
try free coinage, and we coined on an average $100,000 per an- 
num. I thought that if we could get two hundred and forty 
times as much silver currency as we had enjoyed origi then 
if there was any benefit in silver we would reap it, and that 
hence there was no cause for any further legislation in that di- 
rection at that time. 

The Republicans, e to that law, passed a bill which is 


now upon the statute k, requiring the Government of the 
United States to purchase 4,500,000 ounces of silver every month, 
to store it in the vaults of the Treasury of the Uni States, 


and to issue Treasury certificates upon it. My objection to that 
law is that no nation upon earth can in my opinion hoard perpet- 
ually one of the precious metals which form the currency of the 
civilized world. That law has been acknowledged to have been 
a mere e ent on the part of the Republicans to prevent the 
passage of a free-silver bill, and to save Mr. Harrison from being 
compelled either to approve such a bill or to veto it. While 
during the present ion we have heard much from Demo- 
crats and Republicans in opposition to the present bill, not a 
single word has been utte: so far in defense of the existing 
law. It is too poor to have a friend in this House. 

Mr. Speaker, the experience of mankind teaches us that the 
hoarding of money in large quantities in the vaults of any gov- 
ernment is so great a temptatiqn that it is impossible for human 
nature to resist it. You all know that when the French invaded 
Holland the money originally deposited in the Bank of Amster- 
dam, which was one of the best as it was one of the oldest of all 
the financial institutions of any land, was found to have been 
secretly e ee of in some way. And from the time that King 
Charles took the money of the merchants out of the tower of 
London to the aay when the present Charles—not king exactly, 
but Secretary of the Treasury [laughter}—declared that he had a 
right to use for ordin: expenditures the gold reserve, which 
we putin the Treasury for the safety of the greenback dollar— 
from that time to this the hoarding of largesums of money in the 
treasury vaults of any government has proved too much for the 
honesty or uprightness of those who have had it in their keeping. 
And if to-day the Secretary of the Treasury can, as Mr.Spaul “ 
the Assistant Secretary, says, take for ordinary uses the $100,- 
000,000 which were reserved for wget ee of the greenbacks, 
he can just as well take the $4,500,000 lodged there monthly for 
the payment of these silver certificates. 

Let us examine briefly the law and the facts relating to this 
one hundred millions of gold reserve for the redemption of the 
greenbacks. By the act of January 14, 1875, known as the re- 
sumption act, the Secretary of the Treasury was authorized to 
prepare and provide for the redemption of the greenbacks and 
was empowered to sell from time to time so many bonds of the 
United States Governmentas in his discretion was necessary, and 
was also authorized to use the available balance in the Treas 
for the purpose of redeeming these notes of Government. He 


sell al number of bonds and raised a fund 1 about 
8130,000, 000 or 8135,00, 000. There being no t fixed by Con- 
Sherman, in his 


pne to the amount of this reserve, Secretary 

ast annual report, recommended to Congress the following: 
r might define and set apart the coin reserve 
now aren — a fund, but — this 1 may, at the porta poe at te 
ion of Boma a would n advisable that Congress précribe the mA 
mum and — es rA tund. 

Following this report, by the actof July 12, 1882, pro- 
vided that the Secretary of the Treasury should suspend the issue 
of such gold certificates as were in that act authorized ‘‘ when- 
ever the amount of gold coin and gold bullion in the United States 
8 reserved for the redemption of United States notes fell 
below 8100. 000, 000. This ee ae was offered by Senator 
ALDRICH of Rhode Island. Speaking of this provision of the law, 
Senator SHERMAN said: 

t to this every offi with the re- 

Bee rte e 


sponsibility has treated 
man who, in violation of that statnte, as Secretary of the „should 
reduce the gold balance for the redemption of United States notes below 


$100,000,000 would be impeachable for a high crime and misdemeanor. 

In the same speech, in another place, he makes the following 

statement: 
Then there is the reserve fund of #100,000,000, created by two acts of Con- 
and set apart and dedicated for a particular and the Secre- 
has no more power to use that money for current purposes, 
to the construction of the law, than he has to use the money of the 
Bank of England. 

Senator ALDRICH, in the same volume of the RECORD, page 4761, 
inanswering some inquiry put by oneof his colleagues with refer- 
ence to this proviso, e the following statement: 

The clause was inserted, I repeat, for the express purpose, so far ds I was 
concerned, & and I think so far as the Senate was concerned, of 1 that 
under no circumstances whatever and by no process should the amount of 
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bullion held by the United States for the redemption of 

United States notes fall below 8100. 000, 000. 
When Congress provides that the amount of gold coin and bul- 
lion in the . for the redemption of United States 


8 


notes shall not fall below a certain figure, and when the matter 
was understood, as it certainly was as set forth in the speeches 
above quoted, it is a startling proposition now for the Secretary 
of the to claim the right to use this fund for anything 
else than the redemption of the Government notes. : 

It is generally reported that Secretary Foster now claims that 
he has, that privilege, and Mr. Spending, his Assistant Secretary, 
testifying before the Ways and Means Committee, says ‘‘ I under- 
stand that the Secretary considers that itis available. There is 
no statute tit, as I understand it.“ This is a remarkable 
instance of the disregard of the statute law, and shows the great 
danger of hoarding large sums of money simply as a security 
in the hands of the Treasury of this Government or any other. 

If the gold in the Treasury so solemnly pledged can be diverted 
to other purposes, what security has the public for the silver 
now being stored in such quantities monthly. 

Mr. Speaker, even if “free silver“ be as bad as it is alleged to 
be, nothing can be worse than for this Government to undertake, 
alone and by itself, to hoard one of the precious metals of the 
civilized world in its vaults and try to keep it there perpetually. 
Our friends on either side have suggested no remedy for the pres- 
entlaw. The question is, Shall westand by the existing statute, 
bad as it is, or shall we undertake to pass Sere different 
which may possibly restore silver to a parity with gold? Weare 
reduced to this dilemma becauseneither of the tical parties 
of this country would, for a moment, advocate the entire disuse 
of silver as money, or even the discontinuance of its increase. 

Mr. Speaker, I have no idea that silver is going to do for us 
one-tenth as much good as some ple seem to anticipate; and 
I trust it is not going to do racer’ dot like the harm that some of 
our friends prophesy. In the at par of this view I find myself 
supported by the National Economist, the organ of the Farmers’ 

ce, published in this city. On the 5th instant that paper 
declared Free coinage will not increase the volume of currency 
to ge hee extent, neither will it bring about a revival of bet- 
ter es to the extent predicted.” 

But if it does bring trouble we can at least change it within 
three months or six months from the time of the passage of the 
act, if we find it necessary. We can change the ratlo at any time. 
There is no objection to the free and unlimited coinage of silver 
if we but putinto the dollar a hundred cents’ worth of silver, and 
if after trying this provision of law for three or six months it is 
found that we have not put enough silver into it, we can readily 
change the ratio. We all know that we formerly coined at the 
ratio of 15 to 1; that is to say, that was the ratio of our coinage 
prior to 1834; and from that time on to this the ratio has been 16 
to 1, and, as stated by the gentleman from.South Carolina this 
mo „it has ranged all the way from about 12 to 16. 

estly then, we can change this ratio whenever it becomes 
e geal an Ishall move, if I can have an opportunity ofoffer 

an amen t, to increase the amount of standard silver to 5: 
, which will be something like the present value of our 
ollar. If that is voted down I shall offer another amendment, 
if the eee presents itself, to authorize the Secretary of 
the to increase the amount of silver that shall be put 
into a silver dollar, if it is ascertained when the law goes into 
operation that the amount specifled in the bill is not adequate to 
make the dollar equal to the gold dollar of this country, to the 
end that both coins shall go into circulation upon an absolute 


And 1 think, Mr. Speaker, that I am justified in that sugges- 


tion by the gentleman who reports this bill, because he provides 
that if France shall open her mints to the free co of silver 
at 153 to 1, we shall our dollar to that. And if we are 


golog Be put ourselves into the hands of France, in a matter of 
of r why can not we put ourselves into our own 
hands with decidedly more safety 
of silver if necessary that we put into the coin? If we do that, 
and if all the calamities which these gentlemen have predicted 
shall come upon us, I shall then vote to repeal the law. But if, 
on tke other hand, it brings to us that blessed ata ght which 
we have been all longing for but have never found in this coun- 
try up to the present time, I shall vote to continue the law in 
force, hoping that my constituents in the next election may not 
deprive me of casting a ballot in their interest as the 
circumstances may then warrant. [Applause.] 

But, Mr. Speaker, in the short time remaining I want to offer 
two amendments to the bill. s 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. REILLY in thechair). The 
can be offered and read in the timeof the gentleman from Sou 
Carolina for information only; but they are not in order at this 
time under the rule. 


so as to increase the amount 


Mr. HEMPHILL. I haveasked that they be read in my time. 
The amendments were read, as follows: 


First. Strike out in the first section “412} 
Second. 


"and insert “525 grains.” 
Add to section 7, and at the en 


of three months after the 2 


creased or 
it equal the market value of the gold in the gold dollar.“ 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Speaker, the things that governments 
have attempted to do that were beyond their power to accomplish 
since the world began are innumerable. The mind of man—all 
of our doings as individuals—are as much under the control of 
natural laws as is the physical universe. Our divergencies from 
and all of our agreements with it complement each other and 
make one universal law. 

It seems to me that the solution of this question is for this Gov- 
ernment. to repeal all legal-tender acts of every kind and de- 
scription, simply providing that in all obligations now existing 
between man and sole and corporate, and between the Gov- 
ernment and individuals, shall be discharged in that metal which 
is to-day the most valuable, and that in all contracts hereafter 
made they shall be discharged in that coin which is the most 
valuable where no coin is specified in the contract and where a 
coin is specified in the contract that that coin shall be paid, and 
then open the mint to the coinage of silver and gold. Let the 
people decide. al-tender laws are no longer useful. 

DAVIS. ore does the gentleman find the requirement 
to pay in coin now? 

Mr. WALKER. Every existing obligation was incurred on a 
gold standard. ; 

Mr. DAVIS. Not with us. 

Mr. WALKER. Every price made or loan made everywhere, 
in every hamlet in the land, is made with reference to gold; for 
we have been on the gold standard in this country ever since 
1834 as a st silver, and on the gold standard as against the 
green or any coin. 

Mr. Speaker, the question before us is purely and only a ques- 
tion as to what shall be the measure of value” coin. While it 
is nominally a bill on coinage, essentially and really the question 
is as to what shall be the measure of value in this country. 

There is not a man present that does not know the ert. or 
a price level.” There is not a man in this House who will 
pute the proposition that when a man comes to him with a table- 

nful of flour in the of his hand and says, I have a 

ousand barrels to sell, of which this is the sample,” that, 
tentially, in economics, that thousand barrels of flour lies in 
hand and is there for sale, or a million barrels, as the case may 
be. Price level means what? It means that all the product to 
which you have given a price, the world over, is potentially 
present in the sample quart, or pint, or gallon, or pound of the 
sample shown. 

e all know that prices everywhere, the world over, are the 
same, lac the cost of handling; increasing or decreasing by 
that only the world over. The steamship, the railroad, the tele- 
graph, telephone, have made us touch elbows the world over. 

y, my esteemed colleague, ‘* the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts” Daughter] talked to you about silver coming here.” Not 
a dollar come here. It is now here. Not only that, but every 
pros in every ‘‘silver-standard” country, consisting of four- 

fths of the world—every 8 of commerce is also here, poten- 
tially, in its price. Product in every silver country is sold in 
the gold country at a decreased price, as I have said, of 30,23 per 
cent, or are increased to the silver-standard country by 43% per 
cent; but throughout all this process of cheapening products 
since 1860—and gentlemen, let me say to you that if you have 
studied carefully these economic questions, you know when you 
strike 1860 you strike the beginning of a new era. 

It is longer, more events have happened since 1860, economic- 
ally, than occurred for forty years, qo sixty years before. The 
world lived longèr economically and developed faster since that 
time than from the beginning of the century until 1860 than it 
had in a century before. Man as an economic force is the primal 
measure of value. His economic value is expressed in wages; 
and ‘‘real wages” are the products a day's work will command, 
which again are priced in gold—wages—gold—products. Since 
1860 prices, measured by the day’s work of man, measured b 
the day’s work of average workers, have depreciated one hall. 
That is to say, the average wages of the average worker have 
gone up, measured in gold, 334 per cent or thereabouts. 

And products have decreased in price about that much, so that 
aday’s work or an hour’s work will buy double the amount of the 

ucts of the world of thatof 1860. They will buy just double 

the most careful analysis. When we are enacting this bill what 
are we attempting todo? You say, We will keep up the price 
of silver.” Why, silver alone is of the least ible consequence 
as com with what must be accomplished to gold and 
silver at a parity of 16 to 1. I say to this House that I have 
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studied this Saos for twenty-five years. I have studied itall 
the time I could get for two years, and Istand appalled at the her- 
culean task that is set for silver to do to bring gold and silver to 
their old gon It is not silver that we are to make and keep 
ata 2 with gold. It is to change the price of all products 
through all gold countries and price through all silver countries 
to a common level in the present coinage of each country. You 
are to bring together the price of every article of commerce in 

old countries and every article of commerce in silver countries 
fn the existing coinage of each; not the little simple paltry * 
tion treated by my esteemed colleague, the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr. WILLIAMS}, of bringing more or less silver from 
other countries to this. 

It is just as impossible that the passage of this bill should 
change the commercial value of silver by a hair’s breadth as it 
is to turn back the wheelsof time. 

The popular demand for free . 
misconception of the source of the di 
to increase business. 

Loans are always made freely or withheld, and at higher or 
lower rates of interest in proportion, first, to the security of the 
loan; second, amount; third, time. 

A capitalist always gets a rate of interest higher in proportion 
to the doubt of its return; on small amounts than on large, and 
on short time than on long time. These truths are illustrated 
by the price of Government bonds, bonds of States in repudi- 
ation, and the pawnbroker. Calculation shows that $1,000 bor- 
rowed at 3 per cent semiannual compound interest, principal and 
interest payable in ten years, will amount to only $1,346. Bor- 
rowed on the same time and terms at 6 per cent, $745.35 will also 
accumulate to $1,346; and at 10 per cent, about half of the 3 per 
cent sum can be had, or $507.48 will amount to $1,346. 

Not more coin ora different measure of value, but the results 
of patient industry and frugality will bring prosperity. 

Mr. Speaker, as I have before said, the bill before us is mis- 
named. It should be called a bill to make silver at 16 to 1 of gold 
the measure of value. It will not add a dollar to our coinage. 
It is purely and only a bill to determine what our“ measure of 
value“ shall be. Upon no subject are men’s minds as confused as 


roceeds from an entire 
culty in securing loans 


on the function and substance of money, whether of coin or paper. 


In the debates in this House on the silver question money and 
ae are used as synonyms. It is also evident that the speakers 
believe them identical, when in fact they are as different as any 
two things well can be that appear alike. This will be evident 
upon the mere statement of the interindebtedness, sole and cor- 
porate, in this country, a total of over 831, 000, 000, 000, which ex- 


ceeds the valuation of the total wealth of the country. It is di- 
vided as follows: 
Census of 1890: Assets of the country, real and personal prop- 
— . —:r:!:: — axiereaseannubeey tne $25, 000, 000, 000 
ecretary of Treasury: 
ann ᷑ñ?⁊ĩ; ↄ ET 1, 200, 000. 000 
Mr AAA vis AI P O E AS 26, 200, 000, 000 
National debt less cash in Treasury 852, 000, 000 
Census of 1890: 
State debt less sin its eg Sa RAS ek Rae AS „ 000, 000 
County debt less | C0114 PALER RS . Ae ad AE 142, 000, 000 
Town and city debt less sinking fund 470, 000, 000 
Porter: School district debt 38, 000, 000 
railroad 
5, 106,000, 000 
376, 000, 000 
271, 000, 000 
582, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000, 000 
1, 500, 000, 000 
1, 000, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000, 000 
400, 000, 000 
Mig 
posits in mutual sa banks 1, 402, 000, 000 
Deposits in stock sa — 252, 000, 000 
Deposits in private sa banks 95, 000, 000 
Deposits in loan and trust companies. 353, 000, 000 
T 1, 588, 000, 000 
PC TCTTCTCTTTTPTTTPTCC0TTTTTTTTTT 557, 000, 000 
New York Daily Commercial Bulletin: 
Annual fire insurance losses, $125,000,000; life of policy, 
375, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
3, 543, 000, 000 
313, 000, 000 
6, 000, 000, 000 
Interindebtedness in the county 31, 488, 000, 000 


I can get. I think it is more rather than less. I take the aver- 
age indebtedness of the business men who fail and divide it by 
3 in order to estimate the indebtedness of business men who do 
not fail, making the indebtedness of merchants and traders reach 
$5,000,000,000, and the indebtedness of individuals and families, 


$13,000,000, [multiply by $30, making a total of $390,000,000. This, 
instead of being an evidence of poverty, is an evidence of thé 
wealth of the nation, and still more of its high position in Chris- 
tian civilization. It means that wealth is available to all men to 
use who prove themselves honest and capable, whoever owns it. 
This indebtedness is duplicated scores of times by one man 
loaning to another his capital—not money—and he to the s3cond, 
and he to the third, and soon. Every crous giva on property 
sold isa loan, in essence. The farmer sells hides to the county 
store, the storekeeper to the commission man, he to the hide 
dealer, he to the tanner, he his leather to the manufacturer, he 
boots and shoes to the jobber, he to the retailer, he back to the 
farmer, perhaps in payment for the hide, each trusting the other 
for the whole or a part, making an aggregate indebtedness seven- 
fold, and sigue a dollar used. 

The wage worker in Massachusetts deposits his money in the 
savings bank; the savings bank buys the stock in the discount 
bank; that bank loans the capital to the manufacturer, the man- 
ufacturer to the jobber (sells), and so on, as before stated, in- 
creasing the loans of capital—not money—several fold to a large 
aggregate. Not more money, but capital, is what the South and 

est need. 

MEN DO NOT BORROW MONEY, BUT CAPITAL. 

Again, men do not borrow money in fact, but a farm, a house, 
goods, etc. The borrower is rid of the money, check, draft, or 


what not, in an hour, for someone else to take as an order, for 


the delivery of capital to a new borrower, but the borrower still 
has what he really borrowed, the house, the land, the goods, ete. 
We now have coin and paper money to asurfeit. Our coin alone 
amounts to 3.81 per cent on the interindebtedness of the country. 
It is proven that the daily transactions in the commerce of the 
country are about $400,000,000. It is furthermore proven that the 
coin used daily is about 14 per cent, making a total daily move- 
ment of coin of about $6,000,000, and we have visible gold alone 
to the enormous amount of about $350,000,000. 

The practical working of the monetary system of every Chris- 
tian state now depends upon moral conditions, rather than upon 
coin or money of any kind. The railroad, the steamboat, the 
telegraph, the telephone now makes coin a thousandfold more 
effective, and less and less is needed proportionately each day of 


progress. 
SILVER FELL—WAS NOT DEPOSED. 

In fact, so small a factor is it, and it isso fast receding, that sil- 
ver has naturally passed from a monetary metal to that of a com- 
modity, against the wish and in spite of the efforts of the Chris- 
tian world, in obedience to natural law, never to return to its 
former place. All great changes in civil conditions recorded in 
history are, in their progress, attributed to effects rather than 
to the real cause. Being bulky, and therefore very expensive to 
utilize as moror costing three to six times as much to use in 
commerce as go d, silver has been discarded by natural selection. 

As the commercial demand for coin diminished, silver was first 
shunned, and, when gold could be had, by the strongest nations, 
first by England, then by the United States, then by Germany, 
it naturally dropped from its 3 apa as a money metal. Superfi- 
cially it appears as though England ceased to be a friend of 
silver,” in common parlance, in 1816; the United States, by her 
exceptional ratio between the two metals, in 1834. With the con- 
solidation of Central Europe into the German Empire in 1872, 
four-fifths of the European coinages was obliterated and also the 
usə for coin, and Germany discarded silver. 

In quick succession every nation in Europe was compelled to 
shut its mints to silver, not from choice, but from compulsion of 
the “lawof supply and demand.“ There is not a nation in Europe 
that is not begging and praying for some other nation to“ grant 
free coinage to silver,“ but each feels that it can not itself carry 
another dollar of silver coin. In fact, the economists of ever: 
nation are trying to get all other nations to take care of silver,” 
and strentiously protesting against their own government touch- 
ing it with its little finger. 

ENGLAND'S INTEREST IN SILVER. 


Furthermore, all economists are agreed that of all the nations 
England has the greatest interest in keeping silver up to 151 to 
gold, and the United States the least. England to-day would re- 
monetize silver did she dare to do so, but her statesmen think 
they know it would hurl her from the position of being the bank- 
ing and clearing house and head of the world, and consign her 
to the lowest place in Europe financially, and to the position of 
a second-rate power in the world. She is now ‘playing at the 
game of diplomacy ” with this country to inveigle us, with spe- 
cious promises, into a world’s silver Congress, hoping we will 
grant ree coinage and thus stay the clamor of her Indian office 

rom demanding a gold ‘‘ measure of value,” as she is now doing. 
India has now a gold coinage. British India is frantic for some 
stable ‘‘ measure of value,” as the fluctuation in her silver rupees 
is making trade extremely hazardous. In the face of this fact, 
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with absolutely nothing to gain and everything to lose, this 
Congress is proposing to help England out of her difficulty with 
infinite hurt to this country. 

INTERNATIONAL MONETARY CONFERENCE. 

Protesting to one of the most determined advocates of an in- 
ternational monetary conference to rehabilitate silver, that the 
world’s commercial conditions forbid Germany using another 
dollar of silver coin more than she now has, eens the same, 
and every other European nation is similarly situated; and that 
England must count the silver coin of India on her monetary sys- 
tem. He protested still that silver could be put back to a 
x ghee measure gi value 3 I then said: Tell me ifyou 
can, what nation is in a position to carry or can possibly car 
the added silver coin?” He finally admitted that the United 
States was the only nation rich enough, and free enough from 
debt to take it, and that it will ultimately drag down our mone- 
tary system. Mr. Speaker, we must abandon even the attempt 
to save silver by the world’s action. The ‘‘laws of trade” are 
the laws of nature. This nation can not successfully defy them. 


PROPOSE TO INJURE OURSELVES. 2 > 

Probably never before in the history of the world has a first- 
class power proposes to do such an injury to itself, wholly in the 
interest of another nation, as this House pro to do to this 
country, by enacting into law the bill now before us for the 
free and unlimited coinage of silver.” A day's work on the 
farm, in the shop, and in the mill will now exchange for double 
the same product it would buy thirty years ago. In the midst 
of a prosperity never before paralleled, with coin and currency 
never so abundant per capita, we are inviting the evils of a de- 
preciated money. 

GOLD VERSUS SILVER. 

We now have a coinage in gold alone so abundant that it is 
impossible for the country to economically use it, if there was 
not a silver dollar in the land. We also have as much silver ¢oin 
already struck as it is possible to economically use, were we on 
a “silver measure of value” and there was not a dollar of gold 
coin in the country. 

We have in addition to all this an ‘‘ uneconomic” law on our 
statute books oniy. passed to block free-silver coinage, requiring 
the addition each month to an already redundant currency of 
more currency than the requirements of trade can ibly ab- 
sorb for a considerable time. We are also taking silver bullion 
out of the market of the world toa greater amount than India, 
the sink-hole“ for silver, ever took, and holding it in the Treas- 
ury as grain or metals are held against warehouse receipts. Like 
the drunkard and the opium eater we are still calling for more. 
We are not yet satisfied. 

GOLD STANDARD. 

While it is incontestibly true that we now have the identical 
gold measure of value,” as has every other leading nation in the 
world; while it is in contestibly true that we have had the pres- 
ent gold standard of value for sixty years, we are 3 

roceeding to degrade our country from its high economical, 
neial, and commercial ition to that of Mexico and the 
heathen nations of Asia. Every other leading nation is now de- 
termined to use the gold measure of value, if not already doing 
so, and keep the gold standard, if it now has it. 
SILVER WILL NOT COME HERE. 

The talk of the world’s silver coming here is worse than non- 
sense. It is here now, but we will not coin it. The total world’s 
product of silver and gold, as well as every other thing of com- 
merce, is potentially present at each place in each town and city 
in the world that is connected with and a part of the world’s 
commercial system. 

v PRICE LEVEL. 

If this were not true, then it could not be true that each and 
every thing of commerce is at the same price at each place in 
the commercial world, plus or minus the cost of handling be- 
tween places. When aman opens his hand and offers to sell a 
thousand barrels of flour, of which the tablespoonful in his palm 
is a sample, the whole 1,000 barrels of flour is potentially present 
in his hand. So with all bullion and every piece of silver or gold 
coin in the world, that is a measure of value” coin. Every 
piece of silver and gold is now potentially here and at every 
. place in the world as well. It has not to come; it is now 

ere. 

Again, the volume of each and of all products pressing for sale 
atevery place in the world is that which is in actual existence, 
plus the capacity and purpose of production of them for the then 

‘current season.” 

By a process of reasoning, and in contempt of facts, we are de- 
ceiving ourselves into a fatal belief that great good can come to 
us by free coinage of silver. If this was true we could not know 
it by any process of reasoning. Neither can we know it by ex- 
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amining into our coinage alone, or our currency alone. Coinage 


is not local. 
COINAGE NOT NATIONAL. 

It is as cosmopolitan as the waters of the ocean, and currency 
is as closely related to and dependent upon the . of the 
world as the water system of any country is upon the world's water 
system. Appearing to a limited vision as though local and sub- 
ject to national control, it is subject in essence and substance to 
the statutes of no single nation. 

DISASTER CERTAIN, 

Individual fortunes by myriads have been wrecked, and the 
financial system of nearly every civilized nation has at some time 
in its history been thrown into chaos by such action as is now 
pro to us, only to be reconstructed and always through un- 
told sorrow. Disordered finances have always resulted in idle- 
ness, poverty, and suffering, and sometimes in famine and pesti- 
lence to thousands. I beg of this House to remember the agony 
of resumption in this country from 1873 to 1879. No statistics 
show it or scarcely hint at it. Half the wealth of this country 
not in solid securities changed hands during that period, always 
in favor of the strong as against the weak, and thousands of work- 
ingmen idly walked our streets. 

In all the Northeastern States our highways and villages were 
filled with tramps. So in the times of Continental currency. 
So with the assignats of Franc So in England before the ref- 
ormation of its curreney. Each of these currencies was tested 
by the world's measure of value” and found wanting. Let us 
take no hasty step. Pause and know where we are and where we 
are proposing to go. 

NO NATIONAL DIVISIONS, 

The commercial world knows no national divisions. It is one 
and indivisible. Every person who buys and sells, even in the 
smallest hamlet, in the very act of buying or selling inevitabl 
comes under the world’s inéxorable law of value and the world’s 
agreed unit of measure. Its control or modification is not within 
the power of any one nation, in the great aggregate of nations 
making up the commercial world. ‘This universal submission 
and agreement by each person in the world to the aggregated 
will of mankind, in commercial transactions, is fundamental to 
any clear idea or expression of value” or “ price“ or the very 
existence of international trade. 

The confusion in men’s minds on the coinage question and con- 
cerning money grows out of a failure to recognize and submit to 
these truths, which are fundamental to commercial exchanges. 

T. V. Powderly, a very clear-headed man in some matters, in 
the North American Review for December, 1891, page 732, grounds 
his argument for the free and unlimited coinage of silver on the 
anise ya st that there is no basal or world’s unit of value. His 
words are: 


ry argument that has been or will be used against silver can with equal 
directed against gold, for there is no such thing as money of the 


Every advocate of the free coinage of silver who does not wish 
for free coinage that he may get cheaper money in order to scale 
down his debts bases his argument on the same assumption as 
Mr. Powderly, viz, that there is no world’s measure of value. 
In fact, there is noother logical ground upon which he can stand, 

, if there isa world’s money or measure of value, no sin- 
gle nation can by any legislation touch the world’s decision as 
to the price or value of any one article. 

MONEY OF THE WORLD. 


Either there is a world’s money measure of value, by which 
all prices on articles of commerce, of every name and nature, the 
world over, is fixed, or there is and can be no price level. If it 
is possible for any nation to adopt any coin measure of value” 
that shall not itself be measured by the money of the world,” 
and its purchasing power thereby assigned to it, even in the 
country coining it, and that purchasing power be more or less, in 
exact proportion to the commercial value of the bullion in it, 
then we may safely adopt the free coinage of silver. But if 
there is a money of the world ” the statutes of a single nation, 
be it large or small, are as powerless to affect the purchasing 
power of a piece of metal, coined or uncoined, as the wind that 

ows. 

Each coun ey, may and does have its own local and secondary 
measure, but the size of each measure is fixed and known, and 
the price quoted in Liverpool is quickly resolved into the un- 
changing world’s measure, the money of the world.” But this 
could not be true if both measures, the one used in Liverpool and 
the measure used in each country, fluctuated in size or value. 
One measure of value, among the scores of measures used in the 
world, must, by the common consent of every people of the world, 
be held to be “stable,” whether, as a matter of fact, it is or is 
not stable, or there can be no valuation, no price made, and no 
commerce. 
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AN INEXORABLE NECESSITY. 


This inexorable necessity for a ‘‘money of the world” is no 
more certain than it is that the gold pound sterling” of 113 
has been universally acce as the international money, 
or money of the world,” since 1816 and before. By this gold 
pound ster ing money of the world,” the value of each measure 
of value coin” of every nation has been measured and inexorably 
fixed, which value so fixed has never varied by the smallest frac- 
tion from the commercial bullion value of the weight of silver 
bullion or gold bullion in the coin. 

The co e. laws of no nation have ever changed or even in- 
fluenced to the slighest degree from its commercial bullion value 
the money purchasing value of any coin. This is just as certain 
as that London is the clearing-house of the world, and as uni- 
versally conceded by merchants as is the fact that all the inter- 
national commercial transactions of the world are finally settled 
in London, by the use of the international money of the world,” 
the gold pound sterling. 


- GOLD POUND STERLING MEASURE. 


Secondly, the value of all commodities susceptible of transpor- 
tation is measured by this gold pound sterling, where they are 
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produced and bear the same price the world over, less handling, 
that they bear in London; the price of every article of mer- 
chandise purchased in the center of Mexico, in the center of In- 
dia, of Germany, of France, of Russia, of the United States, or 
Liverpool, less the handling between points. Tariffs in all coun- 
tries are included in the cost of handling.“ 

The follo table, giving prices of the products of six silver 
countries in gold dollars, in ounces of silver, and in the coin of 
the country with silver at 90 cents an ounce, and also giving the 
prices were silver to appreciate to its coinage value of 16 to 1, 
or $1.29 an ounce, is very significant. Either prices would have 
to recede 30.23 per cent in these countries and in all silver- 
standard countries, comprising four-fifths of the world, or the 
United States would be on a silver measure of value within a 
very brief period if the free and unlimited coinage of silver was 
permitted. 

This statement is shown to be incontestably true by the fact 
that “sterling bills of exchange“ drawn in London against In- 
dia sell for 4 r cent premium, and if “‘ bills of exchange” 
are drawn for silver rapa in India and sold in London, they 
are sold at a discount of 30.23 per cent, in both cases less commis- 


sions. These percentages are for to-day approximately correct. 


Cost in silver-standard countries of the products named. 


Products. 


Ton of tampico fiber costs in Bolivia to-day (less handling) 
Ton of coffee costs in Central America to-day (less handling) 
Ton of rubber gum costs in Ecuador to-day (less handling) 
Ton of block tin in bars costs in British India to-day -.........---..-..-..--+--+- 
Ton of coffee costs in Venezuela to-day (less handling) 
Ton of hides and skins costs in Peru to-day (less handling) 


Silver at $1.29 an ounce, 
present ratio 
to gol 


1443 silver dollars, or 112 ounces of silver -| Or 78} ounces of silver. 

In their coin, 131 bolivianos ........---..-..- Or 91} bolivianos. 

487} silver seyri or 378 ounces of silver... 8 ounces of silver. 
5 pesos. 


— — Or 669 sucre. 
-| Or 310 ounces of silver. 
3 Or 761 ru 
Or 279 ounces of silver. 
In their coin, 2,337 bolivianos,. .......-...-.. Or 1,624 bolivianos. 
= 440 silver dollars, or 333 ounces of silver . Or 239) ounces of silver. 
In their coin, $89 50 Or 271 sol. 


By carrying up the price of silver from 90 cents an ounce to 
81.20 it increases the price 43} per cent. ` 

This table shows that the purchasing power of each silver 
coin, in each nation that has a silver measure of value,” is 
exactly the commercial value of the bullion in it. It is inher- 
ently ible for it to be any greater, for the price of every 
-commodity purchased with them is immediately resolved into 
the inexorable “money of the world,” and national trade bal- 
ances are settled in measure of value“ coin—the gold pound 
“sterling exchange.” Thus the price at which a silver-stan- 


dard country buys any article in a gold-standard country is in- 
creased to the people of the silver-standard country by 43} per 
cent. This would ediately be the case here with ‘free coin- 
age of silver.” 


The price at which any gold-standard country buys any article 
in a silver-standard gomg is reduced to the people of the gold- 
standard country by 30.23 per cent with silver at its eee 
commercial price, as compared with its coinage ratio to the gold 
dollar, and it isa physical impossibility that silver should advance 
in price and not soon recede. 

COMMERCE KNOWS NO COINS, 
Commerce or trade anywhere the world over, takes no cogni- 
zance of coins. It only knows the bullion in coin at its commercial 
rice. It doesnot now know coins, and never did, in any country, 
or ven a single day, since the world began. Coinage means to 
commerce a certification of weight and fineness, and it can be 
nothing more. No economist now pretends that the forming 
any metal into coin affects its purchasing power to the slightest 
degree. The only seeming exception is no exception at all, as 
clearly appear upon the most cusory examination. The 
United States 8 stamps pieces of gold bullion into 
disks called dollars. 

It also stamps pieces of silver bullion into disks called dollars. 
It also forms pieces of paperintodollars. The purchasing power 
of the piece of gold bullion stamped dollar, in and of itself, has 
precisely the same . Power in every market of the 
world as in the United States, and in proportion to the gold 

und sterling of 113 grains as the weight of the pure gold of 

.22 grains in the American dollar bears to the weight of pure 
gold in the pound sterling, namely, 20.55 per cent as great. e 
silver disk-marked dollar is no more recognized and has no more 
Poe power than the piece of paper marked dollar, except- 

in this, viz: That any merchant in this country or any other 
take the silver dollar or the paper dollar, one as freely as 
the other, whenever and so long as he can freely exchange the 
paper or silver dollar for a gold dollar, and not another moment. 


The merchant, however, will prefer the paper dollar to the sil- 
ver dollar, because it costs less to rt the paper dollar to 
where he may have to use it than it costs to h the silver 
dollar to the same point. The silver dollar has not the slightest 
8 over the paper dollar, and there is not, and can not 
be the slightest excuse for coi one of them that does not 
equally apply to our 5-cent nickel, viz: the convenience of keep- 
ing and exchanging them, and that only to a limited amount. 
Each is not real money. Each is only token money: 
or orders for the delivery of real money, gold, to the 
money in and of themselves. 

FINAL REDEMPTION OF TOKEN MONEY. 

If the day of final settlement or redemption of pener andsilyer 
dollars was this day of course the Government could sell its silver 
as ‘‘ junk” at the rate of 70 cents for what is in the dollar disks 
and what was in its paper dollars for only a fraction of a cent. 
Like notes, drafts, checks, bills of exchange, and all forms of 
orders for or forms of money, paper dollars and silver dollars 
each have their place, in which place they are of great conveni- 
ence and value. 


Only signs 
holder, not 


IN EVERY COUNTRY THE SAME. 


What has been said of the gold money, silver money, and paper 
money of the United States is equally true of them as used in 
every country. 7 - 

In the world’s commerce and in our domestic trade our paper, 
silver, or gold dollars are exactly as real and valuable as 
fictitious and worthless as I have represented them. 


THE RESULT. 

Finally, there is then, an inexorable and all-pervading inter- 
national standard of value or money of the world” potentiall 
in every place and inherently measuring every commodity an 
all secondary ‘‘measures of value” everywhere in the world, 
viz., the gold pound sterling.” 

Secondly, the price of each and of all commodities of com- 

merce in every country of the world is fixed by the natural or 
automatic action of the laws of trade, and by means of this in- 
ternational gold pound sterling, by which the economic or pur- 
chasing value of the coin used as the measure of value” in 
every, country in the world, is made to be and kept at its bullion 
price. 
Third, the price of every commodity of commerceis practically 
the same in every pao commerce reaches, in every country of 
the world, as it is in London or Liverpool, less the erence of 
handling it to London or Liverpool by means of the gold pound 
sterling ‘bill of exchange.” 
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Fourth, the coinage laws of no nation, either as to the metal 
used or the weight or fineness of the metal in its coin, have ever or 
can ever influence the power of the international gold pound 
sterling or money of the world” asa primary measuring force, 
or affect real prices in international trade, or in the domestic 
trade of the nation making or altering its coin or coinage laws. 
If we examine the money of all intertrade countries, and the sub- 
stance of each bill of exchange made in settlement of commercial 
transactions, these statements will be fully justified. 


THE EFFECT. 


Enact your free-co bill into law, and every dollar’s worth 
of imported goods will advance in price 43} per cent, anying up 
same 


the price of every dollar’s worth of domestic goods 
Dra This of itself will immediately and erage pert us to 
a silver basis. We need not wait for the co of an additional 
silver dollar. In fact, few will be actually coined. It is in no sense 
a question of co e, but of what our measure of value coin“ 
shall be, which coin is again inevitably measured and depreciated 
to its commercial bullion place by the money of the world,” the 
gold pound sterling. Thus it appears that the enacting intolaw 
of the bill for the free and unlimited coinage of silver” will as 
surely put 3 a plane with Mexico, India, China, and 
like nations as effect is sure to follow cause. i; 

Mr. ABBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I feelsomewhatembarrassed in 
approaching the discussion of this question after listening to the 

oquent gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BROSIUS] and the 
venerable statesman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER]; but I 
will endeavor to clear away some of the rubbish which they have 
thrown in the way of the passage of the silver bill, 

There are no questions which so directly affect the welfare and 
prosperity of a people of any country as those which relate to 
the subject of finance. This subject in its comprehensive sense 
embraces not only the problems involved in raising and disburs- 
ing the revenues, but includes the kind and volume of the cur- 
rencies which are by law recognized as money. The intimate 
relation which one bears to the other is so close as to be almost 
inseparable. When a tax is levied it must be collected in one 
or more of the kinds of currency recognized by law, and when so 
collected it must be disbursed in pursuance of law. To ve 
a just equilibrium the volume of currency should be in à fair and 
proper proportion to the revenues collected in order to prevent 
ruinous and disastrous consequences to the taxpayers. 

To illustrate, if the whole amount of circulation in the hands 
of the ple did not exceed 8500, 000, 000, and the Government 
should levy and collect from the people $500,000,000, as it will 

robably do during the present fiscal year, the people would be 

eft in a deplorable condition. But for the disbursements of the 
Government in paying pensions, wages, salaries, etc., the people 
would be without a dollar. But to state the facts as they y 
exist: The Secre of the Treasury, in his last annual report, 
places the amount actual circulation at $1,500,000,000, round 
numbers, and the amount actually collected from all sources at 
$460,000,000, round numbers. 

It will be seen from this report that as a matter of fact the 
Government is annually collecting from the people nearly one- 
third of the entire circulation of the country, admitting that the 
whole amount of the $1,500,000,000 is in circulation, which is not 
the case, as bank reserves and certain deposits held by trust com- 

ies and savings banks are not in actual circ on, but not 
ing in the Treasury vaults, are counted by the Treasury De- 
partment as being in circulation. 

Hence, it may be reasonably inferred that about one-third of 
all the money in the country, outside of that which is locked up 
in the Treasury, is yearly gathered from the channels of trade 
and commerce and dum into the Treasury vaults to be again 
redistributed under appropriation bills for pensions, the Army 
and Navy, rivers and harbors, public buildings, salaries, etc. 
This condition of things inevitably leads to the concentration of 
all the money in the hands of a few, leaving the masses without 
a circulating medium. This of extracting the money 
from the people and concentrating it in the hands of the few is 
greatly accelerated by the protective tariff system. 

The Government collected from the consumers of foreign goods 
and merchandise imported into this country during the last 
fiscal year the enormous sum of $220,000,000, round numbers. 
These goods, etc., burdened as they were with this onerous tax 
— average of about 60 per cent on their original cost), were sold 

our people incompetition with domestic manufactures. While 
the manufactures of our protected industries are five or six times 

ater in amount than we import, the protective tem en- 

ables the manufacturers to lay upon the consumers of their goods 

a tax equal or nearly equal to that which the Government im- 
n importations. 

It follows, therefore, that, as the consumers of foreign goods 


are forced to pay the Government $220,000,000 as duty, the con- 
sumers of domestic goods are forced to pay to Eastern manu- 


facturers four or five times $220,000,000 for their protection! It 
is not surprising, then, to see mammoth fortunes springing up 
as if by magic in all the W sections of the country, 
While the great mass of producers and laborers are year by year 
growing poorer and poorer. s 

Nor is it surprising that we hear the cries of the people com- 
ing up from every part of the country demanding relief and a 
change in the ial policies of the Government. 

The people are beginning to open their eyes to the fact that 
the protective-tariff system and the protected-money system, if 
I may use such an expression, have practically placed the Gov- 
ernment in copartnership with the manufacturing classes, among 
whom sprang up the modern system of trusts and combines, 
whereby the latter are enabled to rob the 1 classes of 
nearly every dollar they can earn by their labor, They toil from 
the be to the end of the year; they produce more than 
ever before; and yet the proceed of their labor fall shortof their 
actual and needs. 

I do not pro at this time to discuss the tariff; but this 

uestion is so intimately associated with the currency 8 

hat one can not be intelligently discussed without touching on 
the other. I have already shown that the Government yearly 
collects from 3 about one-third of all the money in cir- 
culation; that er existing laws the manufacturers are per- 
mitted under the guise of protection to collect from the people 
many millions of dollars more than the Government, which they 
could notdo if the restrictions on trade and commerce with other 
nations were removed; but as itisevident that these restrictions 
can not be removed as long as the Republican party controls the 
Senate and Presidency, we must resort to some method of giving 
relief to the people, at least until such time as the Democratic 
party shall have succeeded in b down the wall of protec- 
tion that surrounds the northern and eastern manufacturer. 

Under the circumstances of the case, in my judgment, this can 
be done only by increasing the volume of currency. I do not 
want to be understood as m that the increasing of the 
amount of currency will countervail the evils of protection, for 
such is not the case. I would favor such increase, even were it 
in my power to strike down protection. To secure a proper 
amount of increase of safe curr I know of no plan equal to 
that of returning to the free and ted coinage of silver. 

The es Plata of this subject and its practicability can be 
better erstood by reference to the relative production of these - 
metals. The Director of the Mint, upon the production of the 
precious metals in the United States for the calendar year 1890, 
reports that the uct of gold was 1,588,880 fine ounces, of the 
coining value of $32,845,000, and of silver 54,500,000 fine ounces 
of the coining value of 870 464,645. To the silver production of 
the United States should be added 13,000,000 fine ounces from 
foreign ores refined at the reduction works of the United States, 
of the coining value of about $16,771,000, making a total coining 
value of $87,235,000 silver. In the same report the Director 
shows that of these productions there were in the industrial 
arts $10,700,000 gold and $7,140,000 silver; which, deducted from 
the year’s product, would leave to be used for coining about $22,- 
100,000 gold and less than $80,100,000 silver. 

It should be noted that the amounts deducted, as above given, 
were of new bullion mined during the year 1890, and do not em- 
brace bars and coins of 8 One important fact that 
should not attention is that during the calendar year 1890 
there were used in the arts of the United States alone $18,105,000 

old and $9,231,000 silver; the amount of gold thus used in 1890 
ing nearly $1,000,000 more than in 1889. Such enormous con- 
sumption of gold in the arts conclusively demonstrates that the 
supply is inadequate to form the basis of a sound currency for 
this great ‘peop e. The Director further shows that the produc- 
tion of gold in the world for the calendar year 1890 was $118,234,- 
000, and the coining value of silver $171,546,000. 

It will be seen from the foregoing figures that ours is the 
greatest silver-producing country in the world; that while the 
production of silver in the United States, supplemented by the 
product from foreign ores refined in the United States, is two and 
a third times greater in coining value than the productionof gold 
the coining value of the world’s production is only about one and 
a half times greater. Shall we by unfriendly legislation ignore 
this metal, which the Constitution recognizes as a money metal, 
and thereby destroy or cripple the mining industry, one of the 
greatest sources of wealth known toour people? Our poopie not 
only want the money quality of this metal restored for use as 
money, but they want its former value restored, which can be 
done by smp zing it as a money metal. 

We are told by gold ‘advocates that if we remonetize silver all 
Europe will dump her silver upon us; that our gold will take 
wings and fly to all quarters of the earth, and we will be left 
with a single silver standard. Gentlemen who talk this way are 
either ignorant of the past history of the two metals or are actu- 
ated by interested motives. It is hardly necessary to state that 
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gold and silver were the recognized money metals from the first 

coinage act of 1792 down to the act of demonetization in 1873, 

during which time the ratio of the two metals remained sub- 
tantially the same. 

The Chief of the Bureau of Statistics on foreign commerce for 
the year ending June 30, 1891, shows that from June 30, 1850, to 
June 30, 1873, a period of twenty-three years, when silver was ad- 
mitted to free coinage, we exported to foreign countries the 
enormous sum of $766,437, 244, or an average yearly exportation 
of over $33,327,000; that from the 30th of June, 1873, to the 30th 
of June, 1891, a period of eighteen years, we exported $462,785,- 
312, or a yearly average of only $25,710,000. 

The fallin off of the yearly export during the latter period 
was due no doubt in part to the unfriendly legislation of Ger- 
many, but its depreciation in value as compared with gold re- 
sulted more directly from the unfriendly legislation of our own 
country than from any other cause. We p uce and refine more 
than one-half the silver of the world, and we can not, therefore, 
indeed it would be unreasonable for us to expect that foreign 
eee would uphold our silver when we debase it by un- 

riendly legislation. 

The absurdity of the position assumed by antisilver gentlemen, 
that the remonetization of silver will drive gold from the country 
and leave us with a silver standard, is made manifest when we 
consider that for the period before named, from 1850 to 1891, 
forty-one years, embracing the periods of free coinage and de- 
monetization, weexported an average of over $21,000,000 of silver 
more than we imported. That is to say, Europe and other East- 
ern countries have drafted on the silver production of the United 
States for $21,000,000 per annum more than has been returned to 
this country. The absurdity of the position of these gentlemen 
is further shown by reference to the facts connected with the 
passage of the act of July, 1890. 

Many public speakers in the country, as well as the press, 
made the impression on the people that said act practically pro- 
vided for the free coinage of all the silver produced in this coun- 
try. The result was thatsilver in August following ran upfrom 
$1.08 to $1.21 per fine ouncein New Yorkand London. Butwhen 
the real purpose and intentof said act was discovered and under- 
stood in the commercial world silver dropped down in November 
to 96 cents per ounce. These facts are shown by the Secretary 
of the in his last annual report,on page 15. I call at- 
tention to these facts e ially to show that the legislation of 
the United States practically controls the price of silver. The 
logic of the antisilver men is that free coinage enhances the price 
of 3 and depresses gold, which is true. Hence their oppo- 
sition. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to call attention to the inaccurate, 
and I might say the reckless, statement of prominent Democrats 
who either openly oppose free coinage of silver or who think this 

uestion should relegated for the present, because they say 
t the act of July, 1890, practically provides for the free coin- 
age of all the American uct, and that the free coinage of sil- 
ver would not add any g to the circulation. To every one 
who has inv this subject the statement of such gentle- 
men ap ridiculous and absurd, as I will now show. 
Under the act of July, 1890, the Secretary is required to pur- 


chase every month 4,500,000 fine ounces of silver for which he is 
required to issue Treasury coin notes. The amount thus to be 
yearly purchased is 54,000,000 ounces. The productof the Ameri- 


can mines, not including the silver from foreign ores refined in 
this country, is as before shown 54,500,000 fine ounces. Now, 
sony Pay the only advantage to be gained by free coinage would 
be the coinage of 500,000 fine ounces which isthe difference be- 
tween the production of our mines and the amount the Treasury 


is obliged to buy. 
In this lies the falsity of their position: The Treasury buys 
silver at what is termed its commercial value, which was a few 
days ago only 90 cents per fine ounce. At this rate the amount 
of ury notes that would be issued per annum for the 54,000,- 
000 fine ounces of silver would be only $48,600,000; whereasif this 
silver was coined at its present ratio it would make over $70,460,- 
000, a difference in favor of free co over the present law of 
$21,864,000; and if we add the pure silver from foreign ores re- 
fined in this country, less what is used in the arts, we have a 
difference of $31,500,000 in favor of free coinage, to say nothing 
about what may be imported from abroad, which, in my judg- 
ment, would not amount to much, as I will endeavor to show 
further on. But if I knew it would bring $50,000,000 more from 
Europe I would favor the measure, as this sum added to our own 
roduction would add only $2 per capita annually to our circu- 
tion. Such an increase would scarcely meet the demands of 
the times. 

The minority of the committee repeats the often-refuted argu- 
ment that the unrestricted coinage of silver would banish gold 
from our coun’ ry and flood it with Ew silver. According 
to the Director of the Mint, the silver coin in the world outside 


| 1870; and the 


of the United States is about $3,340,000,000, nearly $2,000,000,000 


dia, China, Japan, and the Straits, while the 
balance, a little more than $1,340,000,000, is in Euro One-half 
of this latter sum is held in France, where the ratio of silver to 
gold is 154 to 1. 

At this ratio coined silver is at parity with gold. Our ratio is 
16 to 1—that is, there are 3 cents more silver in our silver coin, 
as com to a gold dollar, than there is in the French silver; 
or, to state it in another form, if one of our silver dollars were 
coined into French money it would buy in France $1.03 in gold. 
According to the coinage laws of this country, 371.25 grains of 
fine silver is equal to one gold dollar, whereas in France 359.91 
grains equals $1 in gold, and in India, Japan, ete., 348.3 grains 
equals a gold dollar. Thus it will be seen that it takes more sil- 
ver in the United States to make a dollar, as compared with gold, 
than in any other country in the world. 

These facts are known to every one who has investigated the 
subject, and it therefore seems strange that gentlemen will in- 
sist that the French are silly enough to ship to this country 
their $700,000,000 of coined silver, which is on a parity with gold 
at the above-named ratio, to be recoined at our ratio, whereby 
they would lose at least $30,000,000; and were China and other 
Eastern countries to do this, their loss would exceed $60,000,000. 
Gentlemen ought not to presume on the ignorance of the ple 
oner nations so far as to assert that they will do such a fool- 
ish thing. 

Mr. Speaker, the Director of the Mint in his report of the pro- 
duction of gold and silver for the year 1890, on e 234, fur- 
nishes a table which gives the relative values of gold and silver 
from 1687 to 1873, a period of one hundred and eighty-six years. 
This table shows that with the exception of three years during 
this long period silver was, at the ratio of 16 to 1, at a premium 
of 1 to 10 over gold, and that it was at a premium of 3 per cent 
in 1873 when it was demonetized. These facts show that the 
depreciation of silver resulted alone from unfriendly legislation 
in this country and Germany. 

England, which was always a creditor nation, practically de- 
monetized silver as early as 1818; but this in no wise affected its 
value in the commercial world until the United States demone- 
tized it. Itis true that Germany stopped the coinage of large 
silver coins in 1871, but did not pass the act of demonetization 
until July, 1873, four months after it had been stricken down in 
this country. 

It is unnecessary to refer specially to the circumstances under 
which silver was debased in February, 1873, as the history of 
this great fraud on the people is known to everyone. But it is 
important to note the consequences of this fraudulent legislation. 
The interest-bearing debt in February, 1873, was considerably 
over $2,000,000,000. The bonds which were the evidences of this 
great debt had been bought at from 45 to 65 on the dollar and 
were originally payable in lawful money, but the interest aceru- 
ing thereon was paye in coin. These bonds were refunded in 

rincipal as well as interest of these new bonds 
was made payable in coin. 

Atthis date, and up to February, 1873, these refunded bonds 
were payable either in gold or silver. The bondholders, to en- 
hance the value of these »onds, fraudulently procured the pas- 
sage of a measure whereby more than one-half of the coin money, 
silver, was demonetized; thus leaving this enormous debt to 
be paid in gold. At the silver convention of St. Louis in 1889 
the Hon. Edward Pierrepont of New York, who was Attorney- 
Gorn o the United States in 1875, and minister to England 
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No ter wrong was ever attempted upon a 13 people than the 
bill of February 12. 1873. It was a crime. Gold and silver ought to be treated 
alike. It is amusing to see how English financiers rule us. 


The history of the legislation of the world furnishes Lee 
to this diabolical scheme whereby the people were rob of one- 
half of their coin money, and, in fact, their national debt doubled. 
Both the President of the United States and the Speaker of the 
House afterwards declared that they did not know of the provi- 
sions of the bill demonetizing silver when they wanes it. From 
the time this great wrong was discovered to this day, the people 
have been clamoring for the restoration of silver to its former 
status as money; but their voices have been unheeded and at- 
tempted to be hushed by those who have shared in the millions 
that have been made vy ay unholy act. 

W it has been conceded by the greatest writers on 
political economy that there can be no reliable measure of value 
or stable curreney that is not based on these two metals. It seems 
to have been one of the provisions of a wise Providence that gold 
and silver should be recognized mediums of exchange among the 
peoples of the earth. In every period of the world’s history, 


of which is in Indi 


whether in civilized or savage lands, these metals have been re- 
garded and treated as money metals, until the demonetization 
act of a few years ago; and, indeed, to a limited extent, silver is 
so treated in every country on the globe at this date. 
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As far back as the events recorded in Genesis we find that 
Abraham pee Ephron 400 shekels of silver for the field and cave 
of Machpelah, in which to bury hisdead. From that day to this 
silver has served as a medium of exchange and would to-day be 
at or above gold at the fixed ratio if the restrictions on its 
co were removed. 

I do not hesitate to assert, for I am borne out by the facts, that 
the present difference in the value of the two metals results 
from the greed and avarice of the bond and gold holders, who 
fraudulently procured the demonetization of silver for the pur- 

of enhancing the value of their bonds and gold, and not 

m any real difference in their intrinsic values at the ratio es- 

tablished in this country or in France. From the nature of 
things there can not be fixed a permanent and inflexible value 
to any one thing. 

All values are and must be determined by comparison. When 
the supply of cotton is short its value is increased, as shown at 
the close of the late war between the States. When the supply 
of wheat is short, as is the case to-day in Europe and Asia, there 
is less to supply the demand, and hence wheat commands a bet- 
ter price. en money, whether gold or silver, is scarce, its 
purchasing power is increased; that is, its comparative value to 
other things is increased. 

Now, it is a known fact the world over, and any one who would 
deny the truth of the . would declare his stupidity and 
ignorance, that no two things or no two products of the earth 
have borne in all ages and countries and among all les such 
uniform comparative values as gold and silver. ratio of 
these two metals from the earliest times known to history to this 
date has ranged from 1 to 14 to 1 to 16; while fluctuations in val- 
ues of all other known articles when compared to each other have 
been very great. : ; 

It seems to be a fact in the economy of nature that Mother 
Earth shall yield these metals only in about the 3 
which have so long been recognized by all nations of the earth. 
It is recorded that Solomon exceeded all the kings of the earth 
for wisdom and for riches; that he made silver to be in Jerusa- 
lem as stones; and yet it was money, for he gave for a chariot 
that came up from Egypt 600, and for a horse 150 shekels of silver. 

Mr. S er, I recognize the truth of the proposition that no 
law can be enacted which can maintain an equal distribution of 
wealth among the people. Some are wise, prudent, industri- 
ous, and economical, while others are weak, reckless, indolent, 
or extravagant; but while this is so, I am impressed by the 
further fact that the great masses of the people can never be 
prosperous where the Government establishes a single money 
stan n 
A single standard puts it in the power of the shrewd money 

dealer and speculator to manipulate the business of the country 
more easily than could be done under a double standard: First, 
because to add silver to the gold standard more than doubles the 
volume of metallic money, and a large volume is less easily 
manipulated than a small one; second, to establish either metal 
as a single standard, there is nothing by which its comparative 
value can be determined, as it does not in these days of great for- 
tunes, combines, and trusts necessarily depend on the supply, 
but it may be fixed by the arbitrary methods of its holders; third, 
because there is not enough of either metal taken alone to form 
the basis of a safe and stable currency, upon which the prosperity 
of every country largely depends. 

Should the minės fail for afew years ve he their accustomed 
supply of the standard metal, ruin and disaster and untold mis- 
ery would inevitably be proven upon the people. On the other 
hand, if the double standard be recognized, the failure of the 
supply of one does not so perceptibly affect the business of the 
country, as a failure in the supplies of both is not likely to occur 
at the same time. The failure of one would only lessen the sup- 
ply and to this extent increase the purchasing power of the other; 
whereas if there should be what some may call an overproduc- 
tion of one of the metals for a few years, which event none but 
the gold-holders would regret, it would only cheapen money as 
compared to farm products. 

Now, Mr. a wiser it seems to me to be in bad taste for gentle- 

men coming from the great manufacturing districts and money 
centers of the country to cry out against the restoration of silver 
to free coinage on the ground that silver is a base metal; thata 
silver dollar is only worth 70 cents in gold, and that the proposed 
silver nig, Tyco is solely in the interest of silver holders. 

Why, Mr. Speaker, is it not true that whey struck down silver 
when it was 3 per cent above gold? Did they stop to ask how 
much the silver holders would lose by destroying it as a money 
metal? Did they have any motive in procuring its demonetiza- 
tion? Did it not increase the value of their gold from 30 to 50 
per cent? As long as they can rob the silver holders and the 
great mass of laborers and producers by maintaining a gold stand- 
ard and a scarcity of money all is well; but when an effort is made 


to cheapen money and furnish a sufficient supply to meet the 
wants of the people they cry out, Vou reba our fortunes; you 
want to debase our gold; you want to destroy the party and bring 
on yourselves a force bill,” etc. f 
o all such I would . ‘t Your fortunes have been gained 

by robping bore people through your infamous tariff measures; 
yonr gold has been enhanced and its purchasing power increased 
y fraudulently demonetizing silver and making money scarce; 
and if you are sincere in the declaration that it will destroy the 
Democratic party, you are Democrats in name from selfish and 
not from patriotic motives. If you think the 85 le of the South 
and West are to be intimidated by threats of a force bill in the 
South, and through fear will quietly acquiesce in the iniquitous 
legislation that has brought them to poverty, you are mistaken.” 

But, Mr. Speaker, I do not wish to pursue itis view of the sub- 
ject further. Such threats furnish no argument; they are mean 
and contemptible and do no credit to those who make them. If 
itis right, if it is just, if it is honest to restore silver to its former 

ition as a money metal and as demanded by the people, let 
it be done and we will abide the consequences. I know a force 
bill would grean retard the progress of the South in her march 
to prosperity. I know it would tend to revive memories almost 
forgotten, and I know it would tend to disturb the harmonious 
relations that now exist between the races; but I doubt if these 
and all the evils that would follow in its train would be more dis- 
astrous to the country than the continuation of existing laws 
whereby the proceeds of the labor of the people steadily flow into 
the vaults of the rich. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it has been contended both in and out of 
Congress that it is not right to attempt by legislation to place 
silver on a parity with gold for the reason that silver can 
be mined at 40 to 50 cents in the dollar. While this may be 
true of some mines, it is also true that many millions of dollars 
have been lost by mining adventurers, who, after having spent 
vast sums in opening mines, abandoned them as unprofitable. 
But if it is true that the labor cost of the production of silver is 
only 40 or 50 cents in some instances, it furnishes no arguments 
ment against its remonetization. 

The history of mining for gold in California furnishes numer- 
ous instances where the labor cost of mining the precious metal 
was not a dollar in the thousand. So it must appear to every 
reasonable man that the value of silver and gold can not be de- 
termined by the labor cost of removing them from their hiding 
places, and I am astonished that gentlemen will resort to such 
sophistry. Their value is determined in a great measure by the 
aggregate quantity that may be taken from the earth in a year 
or in a series of years—their value being determined by compari- 
son with other products; so at last we are led back to that famil- 
iar aphorism that ‘‘the value of a thing is determined by the 
law of supply and demand.” 

Mr. Speaker, I have with care prepared from official sources a 
table showing the comparative value of cotton, wheat, corn, and 
silver asmeasured by the gold dollar from 1872, the year before 
silver was demonetized, to the present date. This very inter- 
esting table reveals the important fact that when silver is depre- 
ciated or falls below its standard coining value, in almost the 
exact proportion the farm products named are correspondingly 
depreciated; and this is the case with every other farm product. 
Anyone doubting the correctness of the table can find its verifi- 
cation by referring to e 8, Bureau Statistics, Foreign Com- 
merce, for the year 1891, and Director of Mint Report on Pro- 
duction of Metals for 1890, page 233. 


In the home markets. 


Fiscal year ending June 30— 


19.3 70 $1.47 $1. 32 
18.8 62 1.31 1.2 
15.4 72 1.43 1.27 
15.0 85 1,12 1.24 
12.9 67 1,24 1.15 
11.8 54 1.17 1.20 
11.1 50 1.34 1.15 
9.9 47 1.07 1.12 
11.5 54 1.25 1.14 
11.4 5⁵ 1.11 1.13 
11.4 67 1.19 1.13 
10.8 08 1.13 1.11 
10. 5 61 1.07 1.11 
10.6 54 -86 1.06 
9.9 50 87 -99 
9.5 48 89 . 97 
9.8 5⁵ „85 . 93 
9.9 47 - 90 -93 
10.2 49 83 1.04 
6.0 41 8⁵ 90 
* The coining value of an ounce of pure silver is $1.29 
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As before stated, it will be seen from the foregoing table that 
when silver falls below the standard the products of the farm 
alsogodown. This, of course, may not be in exact proportion each 

ear,as the crops some years are more abundant than in others; 

t it does show that silver is a better measure of the value of 
farm products than gold; and this results from the fact that there 


isnot gold enough to form the basis of astable currency, and that 
when gold is scarce its purchasing power is inc and farm 
products therefore are decreased in value. 

12 0 business, aes and 3 of ay 3 suorone 

in a greater ratio, perhaps, than population, and very muc 

faster than the 3 of the production of gold, and it issilly 
to talk about the present supply of gold being able to meet the 
demands of trade and business. France, occupying a territory 
lessin extent than the great State which I in part represent, 
has 39,000,000 of people, to whom is furnished a circulation of 
$900,000,000 of gold, $700,000,000 of silver, and $100,000,000 of 
paper; and yet no one is heard to say that she has a redundancy 
of money. The United States have 25,000,000 people more than 
France, and yet have $200,000,000 less circulation. 

But we are told by the goldites that we do not need more money 
for the reason we on our b through a system of 
credits, drafts, checks, notes, ete. In raphy: I may say that one 
of the principal reasons why so much of our businessis transacted 
by these me is because there is not money enough in circula- 

among the people to on their business and they are there- 
fore fo: to adopt the credit system, which, when carried on 
to the extent it now is, is a curse to any people. Iam free to ad- 
mit that in large commercial communities and cities the credit, 
draft, and check system is not only convenient, but necessary; 
but my observation leads me to believe that the farming and 
other laboring classes . to handle the money. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, I think I have shown the necessity for the 
restoration of the free coinage of silver, and that we can never 
have a stable or sufficient volume of currency to meet the de- 
mands of trade without the coinage of both metals. One serves 
as a check on the other, prevents goldholders from makin 
t corners ” on money which enable them to control at reduce 
rates the products of the farms and ranches of the country. 

There is nothing which more greatly astonishes me than the 
opposition of many bankers and money-dealers outside of the 
great cities, y in the South and West, to the free coin- 
age of silver. I know it has often been asserted that their op- 

ition has been inspired by Wall street and the bond and gold 
kaldara whose displeasure they fear to encounter and with whom 
they fear to take issue, as it would tend to affect their financiàl 
standing in money circles and probably eopardi the success of 
their business, as they are often dependent on these centers for 
assistance. 3 

While it may be true that the daily and weekly publications 
that are sent out from these centers may, and doubtless do, in- 
fluence some, I can not believe that such assertions are generall 
true. I have a personal acquaintance with many bankers 
money-dealers who are men of culture and successful business 
men; and I can not think that they are controlled by any such 
sordid fear. But the fact that tioy are such men is what pro- 
duces the astonishment I feel on this subject. 

Every business man knows that when money is abundant among 
the people trade in every department of business is greatly in- 
creased, bank vaults are filled with deposits, safe loans are easily 
effected, and general e olang; on the other hand, when 
money is scarce deposits are light, business stagnant, distrust 
takes the place of confidence and general depression follows. 
Why the banks of the South and West prefer the latter condition 
is the mystery to me. 

Ican readily understand why, in the great money centers where, 
during a great part of the year, money is abundant and interest 
low, the banks would oppose the increase of circulation. They 
prefer to increase the demand for their idle capital rather than 
augment the supply. Not so in the South and West, where for 
more than half the year the banks are closed to all loans, because 
the scarcity of money among the poopie makes it impossible for 
borrowers to promptly meet their obligations, hence loans are 
declined even at high rates of interest. 

The vice of our whole revenue and financial systems, Mr. 
Speaker, is illustrated by the fact that money in the manufactur- 
ing districts of the country isabundant while there isađearth of it 
in the great producing sections. This is not due to the indolence, 
improvidence or extravagance of the producing classes, but is 
the result of inequitable and unjust taxation, supplemented by 
the fraudulent legislation which struck down over one-half of 
the metallic money of the country. While itis true there isa 
surplus of money in the er eee at certain periods of the 

r, there is notenough to subserve the demands of the country 
even were it fairly distributed. 


The vice of our financial system is again evidenced, even dem- 
onstrated, by the fact that the Government during the season 
of moving the great cotton and grain crops to markets is yearly 
called upon to avert an impending financial crisis by esa face its 
vaults to the banks and speculators by whom it is often brought 
about. This, perhaps, is one of the most dangerous conditions 
to which the country can be brought. 

7 ĩð0 the people TY AEAN 
stitutional me of t mone m the e unjust 
taxation and handing it out to the favorite banks and 
tors under the pretext of avert such a crisis, its safety and 
perpetuity are much imperiled; and gentlemen who indorse such 
usurpation and paternalism for self-aggrandizement will find that 
the pent-up wrath of an indignant people will burst forth a 
them unawares, and the terrible consequences that would follow 
Dor, Mr. Speaker, itis ted d both by 

Now, Mr. Speaker, it is repeated time and again, bo mb- 
lic speakers and the press, that to restore silver to free —.— 
we make 70 cents a dollar. Now, this is not true in fact. 
almost the exact proportion that silver is eee 
coinage gold is depreciated; and herein is found the in 
the cocoanut” with the gold men. In other words, the purchas- 
ing power of a silver dollar is increased to the same extent that 


the purchasing power of gold is decreased. They are put on a 
pe as they e in the States of the Latin Union to-day, and as 
China, Japan, etc., where less silver in quantity is at par with 


gold. 

It is no more unjust to gold men to restore silver than it was 
for the gold men to depreciate silver. If the condition of the 
metals were reversed, that is, if in England, Germany, and the 
United States-silver was made the standard and gold demone- 
tized, the same difference in favor of silver would be found to ex- 
ist as now exists in favor of gold. This does not prove flatism to 
be true;, but it simply shows that when either metal is given 
money qualities the demand for it is increased, while the uses to 
which the demonetized metal may be applied are diminished; 
hence it depreciates. 

Now, Mr.S or, in my judgment the bill which I introduced 
is a better bill than the one reported by the committee which we 
are now considering, because it would preserve the parity of the 
two metals and prevent favoritisms in the tment 
more effectually than this bill willdo. That bill is substantially 
the same as the committee bill with two exceptions. 

My bill provides for the coinage of all the bullion presented at 
the mints, whether gold or silver, and stops the practice of cast- 
ing the same into bars, but like this bill ts the holder of 
the coin to deposit the same and take in lieu thereof coin legal 
tender Treasury notes; and it further provides that when such 
notes shall be presented for redemption the Treasury shall re- 
deem the same out of that coin which may be in excess. This 
provision would take away the discretion which may be nyir 
exercised under this bill, of paying some note holders in gol 
and others in silver. 

However, I will ee A oe this bill, believing that it 
will result in more substan nefit to the great mass of the 
people, if it can become a law, than any measure that could be 
passed, unless it be a general tariff bill reducing taxation,which 
can not be passed du gte praen Administration. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. r. Spesker, in the immense pressure 
which exists to participate in this debate, I should certainly not 
attempt to consume any time whatever were it not for the fact 
that it happens to be my privilege to represent a district, or 
rather a State, which, while it is a large producer of gold, is the 
largest producer of silver of any State in the Union. 

The people that I-have the honor to represent are deeply in- 
terasted in this question, and I think it proper and necessary for 
me, as a representative of that people, to embrace this op - 
nity to say that they are not in favor of cheap money, that they 
are not in favor of a vitiated currency. They believe that every 
dollar should be as good as every other dollar, but they believe 
in a bimetallic currency. 

They do not believe in a dishonest dollar. They want silver 
not only to do its duty as money here, but they want to be able 
to discharge their international balances with silver bullion and 
silver coin the same as they can do with gold bullion and gold 
coin. They are deeply interested in this question and they have 

iven it great attention, yet the gentleman who opened the de- 
te upon the other side took occasion to inform all of us who 
represent districts in the South and in the West and who do not 
agree with the principle and the idea that he entertains—he took 
occasion, I say, to inform us that our people do not understand 
this question; that we ought not to regard the wishes and the 
ideas of our constituents; and that in view of the fact that the 
know nothing about the question whatever, that he and h 
friends,as the representatives of the gold interests and of the 
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capitalistic interests of the country, were the only people from 
whom we should take advice. 

Now, what is it that these gentlemen want to do in keeping 
this country upon a gold basis? There is not, in our judgment, 
gold sufficient to do the business of the world upon that basis, 
and I desire to call the attention of the House for a moment to a 
few facts in regard to this question of the gold supply. 

By the report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the Ist day 
of February of this year there was in the in gold coin 
and bullion $282,753,864, against which there were outstanding 
gold certificates to the amount of $163,178,959, lea a balance of 
about $120,600,000 in gold. Then there have been issued, as we 
all know and as the report shows, and now outstanding, legal- 
tender notes to the amount of $346,000,000 


Now, what is behind those notes? It is understood that there 
has been $100,000,000 held in the Treasury for the p of pro- 
tecting those notes, as a reserve for the payment of the legal- 


tender notes. As a matter of fact, setting aside the credit of 
the Government purely, and considering the Government asa 
banking institution—if we had to redeem the paper of the Gov- 
ernment to-day on a gold basis, we would be bankrupt to the ex- 
tent of dver $220,000,000. We have not the gold meet our 
paper at the present time. 

ow, let us go a step further with reference to this question. 
As has been very rg 5 by the distinguished gentleman who 
opened this debate [Mr. BLAND] there 18 in the banks, or was by 

e report of the last Comptroller of the Treasury, $96,558,694 in 

Id. In all the . to the Comptroller's report, 

ere was that much gold. Add to that all the gold there is in 
the and you have 8379, 312,558. That constitutes all the 
gold in the United States, in the Treasury and in the banks. 

It is supposed that there is in the country a little less than 
$700,000,000 of gold, but as to all over and above these statistics 
the estimate is to a very large extent simply guesswork. That 
is the stock of gold in sight upon which rests all the business of 
this country—all the paper money, all the credit. ; 

As has been frequently stated in this debate but a very small 
fraction of the business of our country is done in actual movey; 
it is done mainly by bills of exch , by drafts, checks, bank 
credits, and in various other forms of credit. 

The enormous business of the country is done with these re 
resentatives of money. It is all to be measured by gold. 
For as our gold friends insist that is the final and should be the 
only standard and measure of value. The only medium in which 


balances can finally be settled is gold. 

Now, let us look further. 8 to the Comptroller's report 
on the Ist of October, 1890, there was on deposit, subject to check, 
in the national banks $1,596,000,000; in other banks and trust 


companies there was on deposit subject to check $1,014,000,000; 


there were in savings banks, to be drawn out upon such condi- 
tions and under such rules and 8 as they tively 
have, 81,524,000, 000, making in the aggregate 84,134, 000, 000 in 


the banks, now being utilized for the urpose of vang loaned 
out and resting Sholi upon $380,000,000 of gold. Over four bil- 
lions of credit money, confidence money, or, as the distinguished 
gentleman from ornia said last seng phantom money—a 
great balloon of credit tied to a little pile of gold! 

That is the condition in which gentlemen who advocate the 
gold standard desire we should be, and that is what they call 
sound finance—an immnese balloon of credit, drifting and shifting 
about with every commercial breeze that blows over the country; 
and when the clouds are black and the storm breaks, the balloon 
collapses, and devastation, ruin, destruction, and migery are 
brought upon the people of the United States. 

The whole concern is broken and burst, That is the condition 
we are in—a condition which is continuing and repeating itself, 
because instead of goldincreasingitisdecreasing. Thisis shown 
by the statistics; and we now England, Germany, France, 
and the United States—all the t commercial nations—scram- 
bling for the little gold that there is. 

The best statistic estimate that there is ony from $10,000,- 
000 to $30,000,000 going into the currency from the annual pro- 
duction; that the rest is consumed in the arts. Here are all the 
great commercial nations scrambling for this little gold like a lot 
of dogs fighting for the possession of a bone. Yet gentlemen 
insist that the immense business of this great country and of 
Hie world shall continue to be based upon the little gold that 

ere is. 

Every writer on political economy tells us, and experience 

roves it, that when we have a contracting volume of currency 
or money, the value of money increases. Statisticians tell us that 
the value of gold since the demonetization of silver has increased 
from 40 to 52 per cent. Whenever there is an ing value 
in your currency or your money, you have falling prices. That 
is universal: those questions are not open for discussion. 


The result is that we have now falling prices; our prices have 
pon down from 25 to 35 per cent upon all lines of commodities. 
ey have gone down to such an extent that from every agri- 
cultural portion of the country there comes up a cry of dis- 


It has been my fortune as a member of the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency to hear since I have been in this Congress a 
number of addresses from distinguished gentlemen representing 
various sections, stating that there is no money to do business 
with in their country. Now, why is it that they have no money? 
It is om because commodities are so low, prices have gone 
down so far, that they make no money out of their crops, they 
can not sell their commodities for sufficient money to pay ex- 


penses. 

All writers upon political economy agree that monetary con- 
traction causes a in the prices of commodities. M.Laveleye, 
professor of political economy at the University of Liege, one 
of the most eminent writers upon that subject in Europe, writing 
in 1887, makes a statement upon that subject which I will insert 
in my remarks: 


III. To what do you attribute the fall in the wholesale prices of com- 
modities which has been in progress d the last ten or twelve years? 
The fall of the price of certain is due to the their 


; but universal fall produce, even that which 
is in no way touched by the aforementioned causes, can be explained by 
this reason must monetary con- 


Indeed, simple common sense alone would solve the question. 
the years 1850 and 1870 all prices rose, and economists agree 
this rise to an increase in the uction of gold. Since 1873 


thout 
of moneys, so active formerly, 
time the exchanges eff 
far more numerous than they used to be. 
thout ex: teach that when cash 


diminishes, cateris 
par Ree eles ee e te certain that since 1878 the stock of gold in 
urope has immensely decreased, from the ot to America 


and partly, also, because industry is ever absorbing a portion of the mone- 
“The present production of gold is clearly insufficient. It is estimated to be 
annually. Accordi 


about £18,000,000 or £19,000, ng to Burchardt’s and Soet- 
beer’s very careful s es, trade yearly absorbs about £12,000,000 in gold, 
due allowance made for remelting; the extreme East 


treasures, and such like, amount to at least another 21, There re- 
mains, therefore, at most two millions sterling to face the fresh demand for 
coin, which the immense increase in exchanges all over the world gives 
rise to. 


There never will be a change in this condition of affairs until 
there is a readjustment between the price of commodities and 
the price of money. The only way that can be done is to broaden 
the basis of panay money—the money of ultimate redemption, 
the money that measures finally the value of all property. It 
must be a broader basis; and the only way to get that—for you 
can not get gold, gold can not be found—you have got to u 
silver, and the moment you open the ts to silver that mo- 
ment silver can be utilized. 

The entire bullion—silver bullion—of the world is then money. 
It is money for the purpose of 3 certainly. The mo- 
ment it is once coined, or certificates issued, it can discharge an 
indebtedness. That creates a demand that will raise the value 
and brings silver subject to the law of supply and demand. And 
while perhaps temporarily gold might not circulate as much as 
it does now, though we do not use much of it at the present time, 
the joint use of both metals on equal terms would soon bring 
them to a substantial parity. 

I believe the law is universal, uncer a bimetallic feb that 
pone will use the cheapest money in the payment of debts; there 

no question about that and it is folly to deny it. They will use 
it, but the fact of that use is what increases its value, and I be- 
lieve the policy should be—in order to bring about the broader 
basis of primary money, of money of ultimate redemption—that 
this Government with its whole power, its wealth, and its prog- 
ress, its productive capacity, its immense business, and its in- 
dependence should say to the nations and le of the world the 
basis of credit must be made broader. That silver and gold both, 
and not one alone, shall do duty asthe final and ultimate measure 
of the value of property. 

I do not believe for a moment, and I do not believe that any one 
else believes, that had England, Germany, or France the Rock 
Mountains within their borders, with their veins of silver an 
seams of gold, that they would be in favor of the policy of dis- 
crediting either metal. 

Bismarck has said that the demonetization of silver by Ger- 
1 was a blunder, and uses these metaphors to illustrate the 
situation: 


become too narrow a 


The gold fanatics have water in our 80 Gold 
. — Rete. ope Sie aeti D Ga 
with a part of it. 


are fighting to cover themselves 
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Mr. Speaker, it is a fact of common information that in 1873 
silver bullion was worth 3 per cent more than gold bullion, and 
it is also well known that for two hundred years prior to 1873 
and under bimetallism the difference between gold and silver 
had not exceeded 3 per cent. Hence it is that the advocates of 
bimetallism believe that the wise course to pursue is to return to 
that policy. They believe that the act of 1873 demonetizing sil- 
ver was the crime of the century, and it is a matter of no con- 
sequence whether it was done surreptitiously and by fraud or by 
accident and mistake, the injury inflicted upon all classes, except 
the owners of money, has been injurious and damaging beyond 
comprehension. 

en silver was stricken down one-half of the money of the 
world was destroyed, and the a eas result has followed, that of 
appreciating the value of gold. This is a law of political economy 
as fixed and unchangeable as the laws of the Medes and the Per- 


sians. 

The far-reaching effects of that legislation are found in its check 
and suppression of business industries and enterprises, in the de- 
ere demand for labor, in the universal fall of prices of all ag- 
ricultural and manufactured products. It has doubled the bur- 
den of the debtor and brought suffering, DRN and distress to 
the producing millions, and has only benefited the owners of gold 
or those having fixed incomes payable in gold. 

Its operation has been practically to place gold &t a premium 
of from 40 to 50 per cent and at the same time make it the meas- 
ure of value of all property at thatincreased price. On the other 
hand, silver bullion has not depreciated in its relations to any 
kind of property except gold. 

Silver bullion buy as much cotton, wheat, corn, and all the 
other products of the farm as when it was worth more than gold. 
It is practically the only stable measure of value now and should 
by right and in justice be made once more the measure of value 
by opening the mints to its free and unlimited coinage. 

The present gold dollar is adishonestdollar. The best mone 
is that that is moststable in its purchasing power. History, busi- 
ness experience, and the common judgment of mankind find that 
in a bimetallic currency. 

Mr. HAYES of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, in the very limited time at 
my disposal it is useless toattempt to enter into any extended or full 
discussion of the merits of the silver question, and Ishall rather 
have to content fos with a statement of the reasons, without 
elaboration, that impel me to sustain the proposed substitute, 
having in view an international monetary conference, and in the 
event of the failure of that proposition, to vote against the bill 
as reported by the committee. 

These reasons, I am free to rare founded both upon political 
and business considerations. m a political standpoint I con- 
sider the forcing of this issue to the front at this time by Demo- 
crats when there is no reasonable ag of any such proposi- 
tion becoming a law, not only ove ut vicious, and the onl, 
thing that can stop its being suicidal to the Democratic party an 
blasting its hopes of success in the forthcoming Presidential 
election, and thereby blasting the hopesof the great body of the 
American people who desire relief from burdensome and oppres- 
sive taxation, is the equally stupid and more criminal action of 
our friends the enemy on the other side, who gave full evidence 
of their usual lack of sincerity and principle by openly assisting 
in forcing this issue, and even openly avowing their purpose of 
thereby putting the Democratic party in a dilemma. 

We have heard learned discussions here upon the whys and 
wherefores of money values, and the 3 from business stand- 
points of the cheaper metal and less valuable money to drive the 
more valuable out of circulation and into the hands of capitalists 
and hoarders, and whether all the arguments advanced are sound 
or not, the fact or result is undisputed. And this condition is 
sure to come about with two classes of coin of unequal intrinsic 
value but nominally representing the same value and being of 
equal legal-tender capacity. 

For this reason, coupled with the facts that Iam in favor of 
bimetallism, of the equal and full use of both gold and silver as 
money as contemplated by the Constitution, and upon exactl 
equal and even terms—thatis, having the value of a dollar in eac 
and every coined dollar, and am in favor of free or equal coin- 
age—that is, of having the holder of either metal given the same 
rights as to its coinage—I believe the proposed conference not 
only tides over any present difficulty and 3 from foreing an 
issue into the Presidential canvass upon which neither party is a 
unit, but that it actually affords the true solution of this vexed 
question, and that by reason of it we could hope soon to see the 

reat commercial and controlling nations of the earth on an equal 
is as to the ratio between, and relative value of, gold and sil- 
ver, and as a result the people could reap all the benefits of a 
larger circulating medium and increased yolume of money, with 
none of the either real or imaginary dangers of the other course, 


and certainly with no danger of the great prio and indus- 
trial classes being injured to the benefit of the capitalistic and 
monopolistic classes. i 

I believe the enactment of the so-called Bland bill into law 
would be a curse to the business interests of the country and ac- 
tual robbery to seven-tenths of our people, and with no benefit to 
any class unless to the silver and silver mine owners, and i- 
bly to a few debtors. It has always been a part of my political 
creed to oppose class legislation, and I am opposed to so aiding 
the silver owning and mining class by giving them $1 for 70 cents 
worth of their product and having the people pay the bill and 
pocket the loss. 

My 5 are eminently and predominantly of the in- 
dustrial class, and our large railroad, manufacturing, and gen- 
eral laboring classes are exceedingly thrifty, and as a result our 
cities and towns are dotted with building associations and sav- 
ings banks that carry the savings and accumulations of these 
people. We have one savings bank in my dianie the reposi- 
tory of just these earnings, that makes the trelative showing, 
8 to population, of any such institution in the United . 

The passage of this bill would decrease the value of these sav- 
ings fully one-quarter and would allow their payment to the de- 
pes at less than a dollar for a dollar as deposited, and would 
essen future wages fully, one-quarter and add to the price of the 
necessaries of life. It would to the same extent injure every 
pensioner and every other pereon having a stated or fixed income. 

An appeal is made to the farmer to support this project and 
theory, and while it may not be as manifestly injurious to his in- 
terests as to some others, it is to m EER clearly against it, 
The advanced nominal prices he might get for his products, if 
so, would in no wise compensate him for the business disaster it 
would bring, for the increased price he would have to pay, and in 
fact the increased price he would receive would be only nominal 
and not exist in actual value or purchasing capacity. e actual 
result would be that, as a fact, Ye would not receive as much for 
his prođucts. 

I believe it to be true that during inflation the prices of farm 
and like prođucts do not go to the limit of the inflated value of 
the depreciated money, and that consequently the apparent 
higher prices are imaginary rather than real, and that when 
the settlement comes the depression is more than normal, which 
makes another loss to the producer. ; 

As I said before, the only persons to be benefited by this pro- 
pont legislation will be the silver and silyer-mine owners, who 

ave no claim or just right to any such bounty or gratuity, and 
a comparatively few debtors who owe more than they have com- 
ing to them, and where they would by this law thus be enabled 
to dishonestly settle at less than dollar for dollar of the obliga- 
tion as received by them. 

We can not afford to legislate so much business disaster and so 
much ruin to so many interests for so little benefit, and where it 
vana be mory anono at ee ca A i 

very large part of the preten argument used gener: 
through the country in support of this and like projects is founde 
upon appeals to passion, prejudice, and ignorance, such as denun- 
ciation of Wall street, its methods, ete. Whether these are 
made through demagogy or ignorance we can not afford to be 
influenced by them, but should look at the question from a busi- 
ness standpoint and decide accordingly, 

Without claiming any superior knowledge of financial and 
business questions, I am led to the conclusions I have reached 
by the exercise of the best judgment I have, and am content in 
the toning that in them I represent the interests of my constitu- 
ents and the good of the country as a whole. 

A proposition has been made to so amend this bill as to pa 
pensions in gold. Iam opposed to this scheme. Iteither woul 
or would not be a benefit to the soldier. If a benefit, they are no 
more entitled to it than are the great masses of the people who 
are and who are to be paid money in the future, and if it will be 
a benefit to them it shows the viciousness of the whole scheme, 
and that there will be a difference in value in the two classes of 
money. If no benefit to them, there is no harm in the defeat of 
the proposition and no invidious or other distinction is made. 

e field for Republican demagogy on the soldier question 
was, however, too tempting to be let go by, and like a ruling pas- 
sion, strong even in death, had to be lugged in, even if the cir- 
cumstances were not opportune and there was nothing to justify 
the proposition. [Applause.] 

Mr. GEISSE . Mr. Speaker, the bill under consid- 
eration, introduced by the gentleman from Missouri, it is freely 
and unlimitedly ” conceded, was born of patriotic and benevolent 
intentions and under the firm belief that its result would be the 
improvement of financial intercourse and a valuable assistant in 
the encouragement of commerce and trade. While many of us 
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can not but differ with him, and do not find the bill productive of 
advantage or benefit, we feel that the gentleman, in presenting 
this bill, was actuated simply and purely by what he considered 
would subserve the best interests of the people. 

The object of the bill is to provide our sixty-six or sixty-seven 
millions of people with an extended medium of exchange, and 
this it is claimed will greatly add to the wealth of tie nation. 
It is thought that a coin of fixed depreciated value ard iy as far, 
buy as much, and supply as many laborers as acoin of value, 
In other words that the silver dollar of 70 cents will by legis- 
lation find itself elevated to the level of the gold dollar of 100 
cents. That the two dollars of unequal strength and blood being 
“ tied together“ will trot along at the same speed over the same 
distance and the weaker one come to the goal in better and 
fresher condition—because of its being the lighter of the two. 
That this unequal team, urged by the fiat spur, will make a 
most splendid race and leave behind a broadly defined path of 
wealth; that an Eldorado will be founded where our le will 
buy and sell, labor and toil for dollars worth either 70 or 100 
cents, just as may suit their convenience. 

But money is not wealth; it is only an instrument or standard 
of value for measuring necessities of life. It is neither food nor 
raiment, but merely a representative, and often unable to act in 
any other capacity. Frequently it finds itself unavailable for 
ether purpose than description; as, for instance, the railroads of 
the world are worth between twenty-five and thirty billions of 
dollars. All the gold, silver, and paper money on the globe 
would buy barely one-third of them. 

Now, money as the standard of wealth must not only be con- 
venient in form, but bear a stability of relationship and be so 
regulated that while the object of 1 may vary in value 
it will always remain unchanged. No legislation can reduce the 
measurement of a mile and keep it at the same length. Five 
furlongs of ground and 3 furlongs of legislation accomplish noth- 
ing. No legislation can make 70 cents of silver worth as much 
as a gold dollar of 100 cents. We do not deny that government 
can compel an artificial standard, and that if it should see fit it 
could just as readily employ lead, zinc, or even iron for coinage. 
Tron, it will be remembered, was coined under Lye and it 
is said two oxen were required to draw $100 of this coin. 

Facility of the transportation of money has entered very largely 
into its quality of convenience. A cable order now accomplishes 
what once required the actual coin and a long voyage upon the 
ocean. 

Again, will not the credits (now based upon gold dollars of 100 
cents each and which dollars are confidently supposed to be 
lodged somewhere to make good this basis) be very much in- 
jured upon this new order of affairs? Will the mechanic be 

nefited by the coining of 70-cent dollars? Will the farmer 
who pays his debts with;the 70-cent dollar be the gainer after 
the e of this bill? If his mortgage is paid with 70 cents 
on the dollar, will not his products be paid at the same rate? If 
he is not a producer of the metal, will he be any richer? Will 
he be better provided for? Will any one in the land, with the 
exception of mine-owners, and the holders of gold, be benefited 
by the unsettling of values whidh seems sure to ensue? 

Without a sound bimetallic currency, in which gold adn silver 
can hold their own against each other, we shall become a country 
with a monometallie silver standard, doing business on a theory 
long since abandoned by all first-class nations. 

Mr. Speaker, I strongly favor as sound financial policy the fol- 
lowing portion of the minority report upon this bill: 


The minority of this committee favor a bimetallic standard and heartily 
concur in the proposition that it is desirable that silver should again take 
the position in the world's monetary yaen which it occupied before the 
financial policy of the civilized world relegated it to a seco’ p But 
they recognize also the fact that the great mass of silver in the world, ex- 

ing, as it does, the gold mass, and amounting to nearly $4,000,000,000, can 
not be moved in value by the flat of a single nation which possesses and con- 
trols but one-seventh of the whole volume. 

The minority maintain that such an experiment would result at once in 
a complete change of our monetary system, and the degradation of the stand- 
ard of value upon which all money obligations have been incurred. 

The minority are convinced that there is but one method by which silver 
can be restored to a first place in the monetary systems of the world, and 
that is by the consent of the nations which control those systems. An inter- 
national conference should be requested by the United States and an earnest 
effort be made to secure this consent. 

An international agreement for the reinstatement of silver in the mone- 
tary pe en of the world involves not alone the assent of a few nations to 
coin silver without limit, but also an . with the principal silver- 
using countries of the world that they will not by a change in monetary 

. policy make the free-coining countries a dumping place for their own re- 
pudiated coin. 

The minority believe that the mone: 
that the leading nations must soon feel, 
sity for main g the dignity of silver in order that it may continue to 
supply the increasing demands of the world for money. It can not be known 
that an internatio: conference will fail until it has been attempted; nor 
would its failure be a sufficient argument why this Government should un- 
rte Penis ig SS to rescue the world from the consequences of its own 

e ate acts, 


conditions of the world are such 
they do not now feel, the neces- 
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A learned writer upon this subject has said: 


Until coinage became a state function a continued debasement was im- 
possible, since open to anyone to refuse the money offered in payment if it 
was not up to the proper standard. When, however, coinage became a func- 
tion of government strong motives for debasement presented themselves: 
(1) The cost of co! falling on the state and 8 defrayed by 

orage led to the idea t this seigniorage co be e more profit- 
making it larger, while the existence or ay deduction veiled the in- 
justice of a charge exceeding the expense inc in the operation of coin- 
age. (2) The position of most governments was that of debtors, and as a 
debasement favored all debtors at the expense of all creditors, it was only nat- 
ural that rulers, noran of the ultimately ruinous effects of a series of đe- 
basements. sho seek to relieve themselves without exciting the odium in- 
curred by the levy of heavy taxes. ; 

Amore pressing case than the foregoing, and one where more justification 
exists, is thatof a severe social crisis, when large numbers of the community 
are burdened with debt and a depreciation of the mone standard seems 
the simplest mode of escaping from so critical a situation. tever may be 
the inducements to enter on the perilous course of tampering with the mon- 
etary standard, a long experience has incontestably prove, its disastrous ef- 
fects. One of the great causes of the weakness of nce during the hun- 
dred years’ war was the extremely debased state of its currency and the 
dr of further reductions in the value of the coins. Lord Macauley has 
given a graphic picture of the evils which England suffered from its depre- 
ciated silver currency towards the end of the seventeenth century. Anda 
debasement brought about by design possesses a further element of evil by 
creating a belief that similar devices will soon be again resorted to. $ 

So manifest are the evils that result from debasement that it may be rea- 
sonan hoped thatall civilized governments have abandoned the tice for- 
ever; though, unfortunately, similar bad effects are produced by the over- 
issue of inconvertible — — currencies, and this is still an expedient adopted 


under the pressure of difficulties. 
5 > is proper to observe that coins may be debased in three different wa; 
( 


hing the quantity or weight of the metal of a certain stan 

of which any coin of a given denomination is made; (2)by the nom- 
inal value of coins of a given weight and made of a metal of a certain stand- 
ard, that is, by making them current or legal tender at a higher rate than 
that at which they passed before; (3) by lowering the stand or fineness of 
the metal of which coins of a given weight and denomination are made, that 
is, by diminish: the quantity of pure metal and proportionately increasing 
the quantity of alloy.“ 

It is the poorer classes who especially suffer from a change in 
the coinage—the nominal value of the depreciated money is 
quickly discounted and prices are much more speedily adjusted 
to the new state than to wages,so that it may ba asserted that 
a debased coinage is especially injurious to the more helpless 
classes of society. 

If we can have 100 cents’ worth of silver which we can in turn 
exchange for 100 cents’ worth of gold we shall be a 8 
people, but if inequality is enacted by legislation gold is sure to 

sent fromthe country for the purchase of the baser metal and 
the gain to us will be higher prices, discontent, financial em- 
barrassment, and possibly an obolus in the mouth of each one of 
that political party securing this state of affairs. [Applause.] 

Mr. WHITING. Mr. Speaker, I believe that the great con- 
trolling power which demonetized silver in 1873 and which is 
now straining every nerve to defeat its remonetization comes 
from wealth wrought unjustly from the toil and sweat of labor. 

All the threatened evils which it was claimed would follow the 
limited use of silver have not only proven false, but it is now 
certain beyond the shadow of a doubt that if the country had 
not been supplied with the silver money which the Bland act of 
1878 secu that we should have had a Be tipo of ies un- 
til now, and it is also equally apparent that the policy of the 
Government since 1878 in coining the minimum amount of silver 

rmitted under that law has resulted in robbing agriculture of 
its just earnings, and has practically confiscated over one-third 
of all agricultural investments. 

No class of men know this better than do the farmers them- 
selves, and no class of men are better qualified to judge of their 
loss or the cause of it than they. What better evidence do the 
members of this House want of the extremity to which agricul- 
ture is reduced than their vigorous organizing all over the land 
—North, South, and West—for the purpose of devising some 
plan of immediate relief. Many of them do not believe that free 
coinage of silver will furnish sufficient relief to avert disaster, 
and many plans are being seriously and vigorously discussed as 
of immediate and vital importance. 

Mr. Speaker, I am well convinced that the failure to grant to 
American silver bullion its full coined value has resulted in far 
greater injury to this country than if silver had never been dis- 
covered or mined here at all, for since 1873 down to 1890 we have 
sent more than one-half of our entire product to foreign countries 
and sold it at less prices than they would have been abie to by 
at had we not been in the market as sellers, and they have coine 
it into silver money having equal purchasing power with ours, 
while the corresponding pieces to our dollar in European coun- 
tries contain 11.3 grains less, and in Asiatic countries 22.6 grains 
less,than doours. Does not this account for the wonderful growth 
and activity in India during the last ten years? We have sup- 
plied India with an increasing medium of exchange more boun- 
tifully than we have our own people. England prefers to buy 


her wheat and cotton in India rather than here, for India pays 
her in interest and rents over $50,000,000 a year. 
The Rey. D. Downie, D. D., of Nellore, India, in the Boston 
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Baptist Magazine for November, 1890, says 


“that the planters 
merchants, and bankers of India ‘devoutly hope’ thut the U: ited 


States will not adopt free bimetallic coinage, and thus discour- 
age sh ae ay of wheat and cotton from India into Europe.” 
Mr. JORNA, the bankers there seem interested in agricul- 
r paidir lee 
farmers, y a r su of money; e present 
limited supply, limited ee welch our great resources, finds 
its way into the cities, where speculation in all kinds of stocks 
pays e higher rate of interest. 
n yesterday’s New York Daily Tribune appears an article 
headed Better than banks,” which I will not take the time to 
read, but will print in my remarks, not for the purpose of adver- 
tising the business, but as a striking illustration of why farm lands 
are not considered good enough collateral upon which to loan 
money: g 
BETTER THAN BANKS—THE LEADING AMERICAN INDUSTRIAL DECLARES AN- 
OTHER DIVIDEND—AN UNUSUAL OPPORTUNITY FOR WIDE-AWAKE INVEST- 
ORS TO SECURE SHARES IN A COMPANY WHOSE STABILITY AND EARNING 
POWER ARB UNEQUALED. 
H. H. 5 
sss Reema ees nec tetracaine sce 
mailed to American shareholders on April 5, by the Central Trust 


pany declared a dividend of 4 cent on the 
‘Theend of their fiscal ill 


dividend that will then be 
50 Broadway. also to rtain further in re; to the recent 
rt tha W. & Co. were about to double common stock. 


report tH. H. Warner 
In eg to the scribe’s question Mr. Warner said: 
ae dividend@which the company has just declared is merely an interim 
Such a dividend is liable to bedeclared at any time. The — mapa Se 
iat A 5 
ting some of the company 
this divid 


fact, after 
regular dividend of 4 cent on the preferred stock, I believe 

t COMPANY WIH be able 00 DAF, if choose, at the rate of 40 per cent 
on the common stock; 5 conelude that it is wise to pay 
at the rate of 30 per cent dividend on the common stock and use a 

large amount of their ns to cancel the remaining debenture bonds, 
which now amount to less $425,000, over $300,000 of these debentures hav- 
ing been canceled last y paying 174 per cent on the common stock. 
eee these that the company will make even a better show- 
ore. 


ever 

„ Mr. Warner, the tion that was made by youa few days ago 

to ect that be. the company would shortly double its com- 
mon shares is l to come true sooner than you anticipated?” 

“No, I can not sax that. Ido believe, though, that the capital stock of the 

commat: shares will be doubled during the naxd fecal year, commencing 


5 poole 
“I can not see what is to become of our lus, unless we either pay extra- 
dividends—which I do not wise—or double the common 
the company. You see, our business is better continually, 


a 
K 


one, which we are now putting u the market in addition to 
t business, which would — coe paying over 50 per cent divi- 


to the common sharehold 
end of8 pes — on the prefe: 


contin im „ and its record since being ca; into a com 
of a net profit arner’s Safe Remedies alone, of over a million dollars 
in two years, my mes almost a reality.“ 

“Are you still your shares, Mr. Warner?” 

“I shall sell a few more shares to our patrons, at the rate of 875 a for 
the common and $50 apiece for the preferred, the par value of the be- 
ing £10, or about $50, each.” 

Are you to continue to sell your shares at this price, the has- 
ers to have the dividend which has been declared of 5 per cent on com- 


Aid, at Ave prices { have unt qtven you: tee perctimners IO LATO ties OTTIMA 
„at the prices ve just given e ve 

— the dividend shall ace boom d, [do not 8 many more 
shares, but if I am satisfied that I can benefit the 
means of advertising it, I 


it has a dividend-paying record for the past twelve years that few, if 
any, can excel. When the 
Powder is added to that already derived from Warner's Safe 


Safe 

Cure and Warner's Safe Yeast, I do not see what there is to prevent it from 
being one of the largest dividend-payers of any legitimate business in this or 
any other country.’ 


I am not disposed to criticise enterprises in the cities, provided 
they do an honest business; but when we see the enormous in- 
vestments of money all over the country in street railways, elec- 
tric-light plants, and many new and useful conveniences, we 
sh: remember that the country needs a much larger por 
capita circulation than at any time in the past, and unless Con- 
gress furnishes the law for this increase the money wiil continue 
to flow to the cities and great profits will be re: there and 


but little money will seek investment upon the farms until a 
volume greater than the demands of the cities and greater than 
the demands of the manufacturers, who can pay higher interest 
because the protective tariff law enables them to get compara- 
tively higher prices than the unprotected farmer can.» I repeat 
that, until a volume greater than these demands is furnished, a 
farmer, if able to borrow at all, will have to pay a rate of inter- 
5 than the earnings of his business will warrant. 

r. . — in the last speech made by the late ex- Secretary 
of the Yy, Mr. Windom, he recommended in connection 
with the limited coinage of silver the issue of an interconverti- 
ble bond drawing a low rate of interest, the object, as I remem- 
ber, to give elasticity, ashe said, tothe currency. In other words, 
after the money from the great money centers which had gone 
West to buy wheat, wool, and farm 8 and performed its 
mission found its way back to New York, a portion of it could be 
converted into these bonds and thereby prevent capital lying 


idle. $ 
Mr. S er, the boldness of asking the people to pay interest 
upon a vernment bond in order to allow the 8 A money 


to exact higher rates of interest for the very money which buys 
and moves their crops is astounding, but the interest charge is 
not as serious a feature of scarce money as the power it furnishes 
the buyer to hammer down the prices of all farm products. It 
is practically authorizing the buyer to compel the seller to ex- 
change abundance unequally for scarcity, and it even goes farther 
than that. 

Take, for instance, the present condition of the cotton market. 
Raw cotton lower in price than ever known before in the history 
of the country, and yet there is nothing like acorresponding de- 
cline in manufactured cottons; in fact, the decline isscarcely ap- 
preciable, and in some instances, recently, prices have 
marked up. How can this be done, is asked? It is not difficult. 
Manufacturers limit their production to demand at the prices they 
fix, and in the very limiting further depress the price of raw cot- 
ton. What is the sure remedy for this? It is to build and operate 
factories in the South. How can you do this? Make money of 
zoo wD metal which nature has so abundantly supp! us 
Relegate to the rear the men who would longer uphold the con- 
3 which now exists between Wall street and the National 

to degrade and disgrace silver, and this money will flow 
all over the country for investment, and New England will no 
longer monopolize the country; and if,in an equal struggle for 
existence, many of the people of the overcrowded districts should 
find more profitable employment by reason of cheaper rents and 
cheaper living in the West and the South, they would be cor- 
dially welcome. Wealth and culture might lose some of its in- 
fluence in legislation, but manhood and the permanency of our 
institutions will be advanced. 

Time, Mr. Speaker, will not permit me to apply the t ad- 
vantage of more and cheaper money to the interests of the vast 
multitudes in this country who are sorely distressed and to whom 
the future is a matter of great — In a rich and new coun- 
try like ours, present happiness and bright p ts should 
abound, and in my gree greater general prosperity would fol- 
low the enactment of this law. 

I have not the temerity to assert that it will result in injury 
to the workingmen in the cities, They have organizations, and 
have carefully studied this question and have declared in favor 
of free and unlimited coinage of silver and stand shoulder to 
shoulder with the workman on the farm. 

Mr. Speaker, the oft-repeated charge by the opponents of this 
bill, that no man need be poor in this country except by reason 
of his own choice, shows an ignorance or disre of and 
conditions that should ever debar him from active participation 
in framing the laws of the country. 

Mr. Speaker, it is claimed by some Democrats that the Lape 
of this bill at this time wili jeopardize Democratic success at the 
coming election. This is a scarecrow that should not deter us 
from meeting our obligations. 

The coward never succeeds. The methods used and the ar- 
guments made against this measure are so full of fallacies that 
the opponents so far have contradicted themselves in almost every 
statement of fact or soared so far above fact as to have no bear- 
ing upon the question. If they were to talk plainly and consist- 
ently they wouldsay, While we profess a desire for bimetallism 
we will use every means at our command to preserve the single 
gold standard, for it is through this means only that sufficient, 
scarcity can be produced to exact high premiums and advance 
interest on Government bonds.” 

Mr. Speaker, they can not deny the fact that during the past 
four years over $20,000,000 have been taken from the taxes col- 
lected from the le and paid in premiums and advance inter- 
est to the holders of Government ds on the plea that it was 
necessary in order to prevent a money panic. It is this experi- 
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ence that sharpens the opposition to this bill, for there are still 
outstanding over five hundred millions of Government bonds, 
quoted now at 16 per cent premium, and on which the holders 
are anxious to get the premium, but which they know would be 
impossible of accomplishment as soon as the policy of supplying 
silver money directly from the Government is once establis ed. 
r. Speaker, the excuse that at various times in the history of 
our country the ratio by legal enactment has been in 
order to preserve a parity in the bullion value of the two metals 
will not suffice as a valid reason for refusing to restore to silver 
the exact right it had in 1873, when at a ratio of 16 to 1 it was 
selling at a slight premium over gold. Neither will the bare 
statement that no silver was produced in this coun rior to 
1873 answer, for in the table prepared by the Director of the Mint 
the amount of silver produced in 1862 in the United States is 
iven at $4,500,000; in 1863, $8,500,000; in 1864, $11,000,000, and 
creasing each year until 1873 to $35,750,000, only being $250,000 
less than the gold production of that year. And the same table 
shows that the bullion value of silver during the twelve years 
from 1862 to 1873, inclusive, did not vary in all that time 5 per 
cent from the bullion value of gold. 
Mr. Speaker, the same table shows that it was not until after 
1873, when the coinage of silver was stopped by our Government 
and its legal-tender quality restricted to sums of 85, that the bul- 
lion value of the two me parted company; and, Mr. Speaker, 
the claim that the coined silver dollar is a 70-cent dollar can, in 
my opinion, only be made by a prejudiced man. 
One word in conclusion, in answer to the injury which is claim d 
that free coinage will entail upon the soldier, the holders of in- 
surance policies, and the small depositors in savings banks. 
Ninety-nine out of ahundred of the soldiers and small depositors 
are more largely interested in their more profitable employment 
which will surely follow a freer circulation of mo 2 they 
are in the increased power of their pensions or their 
small accumulated savings under a restricted volume of monoy. 
The soldier who fought to preserve his country is not disloyal 
enough to desire now to disrupt it by laying unjust burdens upon 
his fellow man who is not receiving a pension. Nor will th M 
fellowship with those who changed contract in 1873in whic 
all debts were payable, and who still insist on retaining the un- 
just advantage they then ed. : 
- Mr. BUNTING. Mr. speaker agriculture, through its ex- 
- eusable discontent, has awakened the commiseration of the coun- 
try. It being the foundation and superstructure of national wealth, 
its check in progress and p ty may well alarm the peop 
It is useless to deny the re on of the American farmer 
since the war period. From 
up to 1860 agriculture was credited in every census with half the 
wealth of the 3 in less than two decades, according to 
the census reports 1880, agriculture's share was less than 
812,000, 000, 000 of a total of 843, 300,000,000, or a little more than 
one-quarter. 
Justifiable censure of a fate which under the ban of law or 
usage has debased agriculture until the public conscience treats 
it as implied slavery, will demand relief through economic ex- 
rape: which, though experimental, are sure to prompt the 
th of the discouraged yeoman of the soil. 
The free co of silver, which some theorists claim is to 
furnish plenty of money to the rural districts, seems to have 
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preference on the Calendar of such experiments. Represen 


the courage of farmers in some of the Eastern States. A letter 
received from R. G. Dun’s agency, Buffalo, under date of March 
15, 1892, says: < 

I regarä the conditions of the average farmer in older-settled States as the 
main i pronen of the times. Land in some of those States has depreciated 
40 to 50 per cent, while the soil unfortunately has depreciated more. 

New York even, which has been denominated so often in this 
debate, by malicious inference and by direct charge, as the mer- 
ciless creditor whose life circulation was drawn from the blood 
money of the country, is far from exempt in its agricultural in- 
terests from the common check in the prosperity of the farmer. 

The State assessors of New York officially report that real 
es‘ate in that State has depreciated $300,000,000 since 1880. 
ricultural depression is refore general and not local. The 
farmers of the nation, irrespective of geographical location, are 
equally interested in any legislation which seeks to relieve its 

urdens. 


POVERTY, NOT MONEY CIRCULATION, THE TROUBLE. 


Plain speech, though discomfiting and discouraging, is the 
honest medium of discussing the present conditions of agricul- 
ture. Demagogues 1 the cause of the depression and 

nt false hopes. My alliance to the farmers in spirit as well as 
y profession prompts me to be frank and serious in treating tho 
great question. 

I should be glad to believe that it was the lack of money circu- 
lation rather than simple poverty that is afflicting the farmer, 
and that the free-coinage scheme, if a redress at all, meant the 
abolition of poverty or the means of supplying plenty of money 
to the people without asking any vendable possession in ex- 
change. 

If the farmer has produce to sell for which there is a demand 
and market, the 2 act of getting his pay, if dealing with re- 
sponsible parties, is hardly considered. Nor is it disputed that 

the farmer has satisfactory security and can warrant payment 
on his obligations that the banks loan him money at cur- 
rent rates. Hence it seems not to be a lack of money, but either 
a lack of commodities to sell, a market demand for it, or of col- 
lateral that heads the farmer from prosperity. No candid farmer 
will deny these statements. Yet we are called upon by the meas- 
ure now under consideration to pronen a great and dangerous 
economic change on a contrary hypothesis, 


THE MISSING LINK. 
A most important Coane rng Dor seems to be lacking in the 
free-coinage „and that is a transit line between the 
Government ury and the farmers’ pockets. Nomatter how 
much money the Government may coin or have on hand it only 
pays its funds out on its obligations, and if the farmer happens 
not to be a pensioner, a bondholder, a vender of Government 
3 or a Government employé, his condition will not thereby 
bs improved, though the Treasury vaults be full to overflowing. 


The memory of the embarrassed farmer reaches back to the 
war „when money was being poured from the 
into the laps of the people in great abundance, and he conf 


the conditions of that period, with its promiscuous and profuse 
expenditure, with PRSS the very opposite, because founded 
on the normal e ditures incident to peace. When the Gov- 
ernment was buying horses, mules, flour, meats, vegetables to 
supply and accommodate an army of 1,000,000 men; when it was 

ambulances,ordnance,ammunition, and army sup- 


a constituency largely com of farmers, I am in duty bound | plies; when it was clothing such a vast army and paying a wage 
to question 8 which I believe in its application would Fist of over pe pia per day, money could scarcely elpfinding 


injure rather than relieve agriculture. Ishall not in the brief 
time allotted me lumber my argument with statisties which are 
more apt to confuse than convert, nor shall I seek to confirm or 
deny well-known theories on the subject of national finance. 

The late Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Manning, orte said: 


of 


and I have compiled endless summaries in hopes to solve the 
mathematical only to find in history an e negative to 
my 


Ishall take warning from such failures in the broader field and 
strike for tenable ground below these more scientific methods. 
Ishall hope to impress some practical business features which 
may give agriculture its bearings on this important question. 

AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION GENERAL. 

It must not be assumed that the depression complained of by 
the farmers’ exponents on this floor is alien to agriculture in any 
section of the country. That Kansas, lowa, Mississippi, and 
other States of the West and South are most vociferous in de- 


peo 
sibilities of their extricating themselves from their 3 dis- 


couragement, are immeasurably better than those which tempt 


5 
2 
buying wagons, 
the pockets 
action, 


a great majority of our le. 

It was during this plethoric era that the seeds of undue in- 
debtedness were planted, which have * since into farm 
mortgages and embarrassing demands. Naturally the very sug- 
gestion of more money in the hands of the Government tempts 
the expectation of the debtor class; but no matter how plethoric 
the Treasury the fund will be as delusive to its napos as the 
mirage of the desert is delusive to the hopes of the thirsty 
traveler—a far off fancy never to be reached. 

PER CAPITA CIRCULATION. 

Tt is not so much capita circulation as per capita possession 
with the farmer. He may figure that if the per capita circula- 
tion were doubled his cash on hand would be multiplied by two. 
Yetit would trouble his arithmetic to tell just how he would come 
into ion. He would find that the only way he has of 
getting this increase of money is to sell some of his vendable 
products, and if he sell his products he would exact the best of 
money. And if the free coined silver is to be as good as any other 
money then it would be as hard to get as gold. 

No one complains that the whole wealth of the nation is not 
abundant, but that the distribution is defective and partial. Yet 
if $1,000,000,000 were added to it the wealth of the country to- 
morrow the very same relations would be observed between the 
financial ability of the people. And the farmer would find the 
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ratio ot his ability to live and pay his debts bearing the same old 


roportion. The very same would be true in any subtraction 
Fran his indebtedness by way of a depreciated currency which is 
the standard of wealth. 


PER CAPITA CIRCULATION A MATTER OF BANKING. 


History shows that per capita circulation is purely a matter of 
banking facilities, and the aptness of the people to use banks 
in effecting exchanges. If there were no banks and business ex- 
changes had to be settled with pocket money it would require 
twenty times the money to transact the present business of the 
country. Two notable instances of lack of banking facilities and 
the necessary increase of circulation incident are found in the 
business economics of France and the Argentine Republic. No 
European nation is more unaccommodating in its banking facilities 
than France, and a circulation double that of ours or $48 per 
eapita is necessary. 
ile lack of confidence in the banking system of the Argen- 
tine Republic, which has recently met with so much disruption 
through rottenness that the people discreditit, has forced up cir- 
culation to over 100 per capita. Lack of confidence rather than 
of circulation is what contracts the tangible money circulation. 
A statement herewith furnished, covering the fluctuations in 
the bank reserves during that historical period of distrust and 
anxiety between October 4, 1890, and January 31, 1891, is inter- 
esting and convincing as showing the effect of public confidence 
on the circulation. 


Per- 
ſcentage. 


1890. 

Oct. 48418, 016, 000 |8114, 765, 200 8103, 254, 000 811,511. 200 27.78 
11.406.742, 300 | 104, 840, 800 101,688,575 25.77 
18. 403. 517, 700 | 100,530, 200 100, 873, 425 24.91 
25__| 398, 765,900 | 99,566,600 | 99, 691, 475 24. 96 

Nov. 1. 30, 284, 500 99,973,100 | 99,271, 125 25. 22 
8..| 392, 253, 400 | 95,519,100 | 98, 063, 350 24.35 
15..| 386, 574, 800 | 95, 811,400 | 96, 643.700 24.78 
22 381, 685,000 | 95,511,000 | 95, 421, 250 25.02 
29. 378,578,200 55, 026,900 | 94, 644, 550 2.10 

Dec. 6_-| 376,924,200 | 91,801,400 | 94, 231, 050 24.35 
13. 376,746,500 | 94,793,700 | 94, 188, 625 25.16 
20 380, 320,000 | 99, 598, 900 | 95, 100, 000 26. 18 
27.282, 049, 300 | 103, 237,500 | 95, 512, 325 27.02 

Jan. 3. 386,632, 100 | 105, 234,900 | 96, 658, 025 27.21 
10 890, 325, 000 | 110,985,500 | 97,581, 250 £8. 42 
17 398, 177,500 | 118,728,200 99,544, 375 29.82 
24.405, 471, 300 | 125, 457, 600 | 101,367, 825 30. 94 
$1__| 411, 044, 700 | 196, 704, 300 | 102, 761, 175 30. 82 


It will be observed by this table that on December 6, 1890, the 
total deposits were $376,924,200; total reserve, $91,801,400; reserve 
required, $94,231,050; leaving a deficit of reserve of $2,429,650. 
Yet on January 24, 1891, only forty-two business days thereafter, 
the deposits run up to $405,471,300; total reserve, $135 457,600; re- 
serve required, $101 ,367,825; excess of legal requirements, $24,089,- 
775; achange of $26,519,325 in the reserve of the associated banks. 
Inflationists who on December 6, 1890, were clamoring for more 
money, were disarmed by the object lessons afforded by the bauk 
statement of January 24,1891. Perfect elasticity in the money 


circulation is improbable. That which comes nearest to supply- 
ing this elasticity is perfect confidence. 
e year 1870 will be remembered as one of great prosperity, 


doubtless the most so of any season since the war; yet our per 
capita circulation was only $17.50, while the seasons of 1890 and 
1891 were acknowledged seasons of severe depression, with a per 
capita circulation of $23.45, A small circulation is better thana 
large one oe it does not inconvenience commercial ex- 
changes. ith a monetary system naturally inelastic because 
demands for money are not uniform, undue bank accretions are 
inevitable. These accretions are the inspirations of loose loan- 
ing and looser ulations on the part of the borrower. Legiti- 
mate business often suffers by contact. 


ABSURDITIES OF THE BLAND MEASURE, 


The high-sounding title of the Bland measure catches the ear, 
for it seems to imply something for nothing and the people grasp 
it. Its substance is a deception and turns expectation to straws 
of disappointment. 

First. It is loaded with meaningless subterfuge. The author 
made two surprising declarations in presenting his amazing 
scheme to the House. First, that it would not entice other than 
American silver to the mints; second, that it would debase the 
currency by bringing gold down and sending silver up to meet 
it. The relief liable to come under the first proposition can be 
measured by the fact that the Government is already, under the 
law of 1890, which calls for the purchase of 4,500,000 ounces of 
silver per month, buying practicably all the silver product of 
the United States. The only additional circulation to accrue 
through the scheme is the margin which covers the difference 


between the bullion and the proposed coin value of silver which 
the Government is called upon to donate to the mine-owners. 

According to the report of the Director of the Mint, the silver 
product of the mines of the United States in 1890 was 54,500,000 
fine ounces, the commercial value of which was $57,225,000; the 
coining value, $70,464,645. The difference between the commer- 
cial value and coining value, $13,239,645, less the expense of coin- 
ing, which was some $3,000,000, was an item of profit to the Gov- 
ernment and is computed among its receipts in payment of its obli- 
gations. Under the provision of the pending measure this profit 
goes to the mine-owner instead of the Government, and the cir- 
culation is thereby increased to that amount. Such a scheme is 
certainly notentitled to the . of agriculture unless amended 
by a stipulation forcing the Government to erect gristmills in 
which to grind the farmers’ wheat, supplemented by a provision 
compelling the Government to pay a fixed price for all the wheat 
grown in the world, irrespective of the market. 

Second. The second claim of the author of this measure, that 
the currency would be e by an upward tendency in 
silver and a downward tendency in gold, is a premium vagary 
which baffles solution. This debate, however, has e the 
ingenuousness of its advocates and explained the fatuous faith of 
its believers. 

The gentleman from Nevada [Mr. BARTINE], in his able ad vo- 
cacy of the measure, voices the plan and e tation of its sup- 
porters in terms most easily understood. Ciphered to a business 
standpoint, it means taking all the silver off the market,” 
thereby enabling the Government to set its own fiat on its value 
and thus compelling gold and silver into the same notch and 
holding them there. Figured to its proper class as a specula- 
tion, it means the cornering of the silver production of the 
world. By means of a 0 price fixed at the maximum 
scale, the gold standard, with no limit as to purchase, it is ex- 
pected that the price of silver will be at the option of the Gov- 
ernment, 

Let us impress this point by assuming that Old Hutch” had 
determined to place corn and wheat on a parity of price. 1 
plying the principle we have discussed, he advertises to buy all 
the corn in the world at the present market price of wheat. As 
long as Mr. Hutchinson can back up his proposition it is per- 
fectly plain he can control the price of corn up to the wheat 
price, not above it. 

But here is a further reckoning which enters Mr. Hutchinson's 
calculations. Having proclaimed himself ready to take all the 
corn in the world at the price fixed, and known to be backed by 
a reasonable bank account, he figures that no foreign corn will 
be delivered to him because he has fixed the price abroad as 
well as at home, and hence the foreign producer will have no 
incentive to deliver to him. This scheme may be properly de- 
fined a scheme to corner the price of a commodity and not the 
commodity itself. 

Mr. Hutchinson has been a bold, recourseful manipulator, but 
his dreams of avarice have never led him to the contemplation 
of a scheme built upon public faith in an impossibility. The peo- 
ple would take the wheat because its value was legitimate and it 
was standing on a market price determined by the inexorable 
law of supply and demand. Mr. Hutchinson would get the corn 
as long as he could pay for it, and the haste with which it would 
bedelivered would be gauged by the certainty of his ultimate sus- 
pension and collapse. 

How long this Government could maintain the price of $3,- 
939,578,000 worth of silver, which isthe approximate of stock in 
the principal countries of the world according to the testimony 
of the Director of the Mint before the Committee of Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, with a bank account, according to Treas- 
ury statement January 1, 1892, of $196,634,061 gold coin and $82,- 
212,689 in bullion, with $100,000,000 of it already hypothecated in 
outstanding gold certificates, would be simply a matter of speed in 
the delivery of silver and nota matter of finance. With advocates 
who have denounced banking accomodations, scoffed at clearing 
houses, bills of exchange, checks, drafts, etc., and argued for the 
barbarity of commercial settlements with pocket-money, this 
sublime scheme of a world system of banking based on the capi- 
tal of a nation must be a dream. 


SPECIAL DISADVANTAGES TO AGRICULTURE, 


While the American farmer can not disassociate his fate in 
any financial disruption from the coincident industries of the 
country, he would nevertheless be made a special victim under 
a policy that would debase the currency of the nation. The 
price of the farmer's cotton and grain is made in the foreign 
market, where the surplus is sold on the basis of the dearest dol- 
lar. Taking his pay in a depreciated dollar is the equivalent of 
an out-and-out discount on the price of his products. 

The price of wheat is worth $1 in Liverpool. That means the 
gold dollar; yet when the farmer settles with the local buyer he 
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takes a depreciated dollar which, as compared with the Liver- 
pool dollar, is worth only 70 cents. Agriculture is credited with 
an aggregate export trade of over $600,000,000. On a bullion basis 
the difference between the gold dollar of Liverpool and the sil- 
ver dollar of New York is $180,000,000. Whether a fiat of gov- 
ernment will lessen the disparity is purely experimental and 
dangerously speculative. J 
: FARMERS AND BANKS. 

No sympathy is extended by the advocates of the measure to 
banks and gold-bugs, yet in acrisis which would throw the bank- 
ing system of the country into insolvency the loss of depositors 
as compared to bank capital would be as 5 to 1. 

The capital of the banks of Buffalo amounts to $4,800,000; the 
deposits on March 25, 1892, were $25,650,000. Where 81 would 
be lost through the disruption and insolvency of these banks by 
the capitalists who own the bank stock $5 would be lost by the 
depositors who are not capitalists. A quarterly statement of 
the Bank of Hamburgh, in my district, published March 19, 1892, 
shows capital stock $50,000, while the deposits are shown to be 
$296,013.92. The depositors of this rural bank are wage-earners, 
farmers, and people of moderate means. 

CHEAP MONEY EXPERIMENTS. 

We draw on a series of articles which have . in the 
Century Magazine during the past year for the historical data 
relative to cheap-money experiments” in this county. The 
universal climax of disaster which has waited upon these depart- 
ures from sound finance may well awaken our caution. 

RHODE ISLAND PAPER MONEY. 

At the close of the Revolutionary war the people of Rhode Island found 
themselves in extreme poverty. 

The war had ruined their established trade and made it ex- 
tremely difficult to meet their share of the national debt, hence 
they clamored for a paper money bank. After a spirited contest 
at the polls, waged principally between the farmers and the mer- 
chants of Providence, the farmers were successful, and won the 
General Assembly. This body assembled in May, 1786, and one 
of its first acts was the passing of alaw establishing a paper money 
bank of £100,000. 

Every farmer or merchant who wanted to borrow money could do so by a 
pledge of real estate, to double the amount of money desired. 

From the very first 1 of this money on the street it 
was discredited, and so thoroughly so that the Assembly passed 
a force bill, which aimed to compel tradesmen and creditors to 
receive it in trade or in liquidation of debt. The matter was 
taken to the courts, and the superior court held that the law was 
unconstitutional. 

The condition of finances at that time in Rhode Island are thus 
described: 


Suſtors came to court with paper money in handerchiefs, bags, and pillow 
cases, asking to have the holders of mye ESS forced to take this at par in 
redemption of theirland. The value of paper money dropped steadily 
until fifteen paper dollars were worth only one coin dollar. 


In August, 1889, the Assembly suspended the operations of the 
law. 

This was an effort pure and simple to force wealth to bolster 
up a cheap money with good money. And the fact that wealth 
can take care of itself in money manipulations and that the 
debtor class are the greatest sufferers through any departures 
from sound finances found confirmation. The farmer was on the 
ruin side of the speculation. 

MICHIGAN WILDCAT BANKS. 

In 1837 Michigan became a State, ahd almost coincident with 
its birth it a law under which any ten or more freeholders 
could orga a bank by paying in 10 per cent of the capital when 
signing for the stock and paying in 20 per cent more in specie 
when ready for business. The other 70 per cent of capital was 
allowed to be paid in in mortgages on real estate. 


Within one year forty-nine banks were organized. Witha professed ap: 
ital of #1,745,000 of which only 30 per cent was claimed to be in specie over . 
000,000 of irredeemable paper was distributed throughout the State. 

The public from the start had no confidence in the money. At the end of 
a there were no fewer than forty-two wild-cat banks in the hands of re- 
ceivers. 

Business was prostrate, all trade except the actual deals in pro- 
duce stopped. The writer in the Century quotes from Judge 
Cooley, as follows: 

Such were the fruits of the experiment of giving equal and practically un- 
limited rights in banking to everybody who wanted a shorter road to wealth 
than that trodden by labor and honest industry. 


The farmer was on the ruin side of the speculation. 
ALABAMA'S EXPERIENCE, 
The Legislature of Alabama passed a banking law as early as 
1823, establishing a State bank: 


Certain public funds were set aside to constitute of the capital; in ad- 
dition the State was allowed to issue State stock to amount of $100,000 re- 
deemable within ten years bearing interest at 6 per cent. Three years later 
it was allowed to issue $100,000 more of State stock redeemable in twenty 
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years as pee cent. Five years later $500,000 of State University funds were 
transf to the as capital. Between 1823 and 1835 four branches of 
the State bank were established in as many cities and State bonds to the 
amount of 36,300,000 were issued to supply them with capital. 
As is the natural consequence of an unlimited demand for 
money when the fund from which it is drawn is expended solely 
good nature and fancied need, afurther direct loan to the 
ple of $7,500,000 was necessary. The inevitable came in 1842; 
the charters of the branch banks were repealed, and in 1845 that 
of the State bank expired by limitation. Mr. Fitch, of Tusca- 
loosa, places the entire loss to the State at $31,000,000. In this 
enormous loss were the funds of the State University. The 
farmer was on the ruin side of the speculation. 
THE MISSISSIPPI CROP-MOVING CURRENCY. 


In 1833 Mississippi conceived the idea of lending its assistance 
to agriculture by helping move the cotton crop. This project 
took tangible shape when the State came to the aid of the Plan- 
ters’ Bank of Mississippi by issuing $2,000,000 in bonds at 6 per 
cent to be used as the bank’s capital. Shortly after the State 
established a bank of its own with a capital of $5,000,000, which 
was raised by selling the bonds abroad. The writer in the Cen- 
tury thus tersely pictures the status: . 

At the close of 1839 the twenty-six banks in the State professed to havea 
paid-up capital of over $30,000, loans and discounts ee bear we a 
note ation of $15,000,000, and deposits aggregating nearly $9,000,000. As 
the free fom a ulation at that time was 170,000 the alleged paid-up capital 
por head eq 180, loans and discounts #285, and the circulation, including 

eposits, $190. At the moment of greatest prosperity, when everybody be- 
lieved himself rich and houri wing richer, the entire system collapsed. 
It was then discovered that all the boasted $30,000,000 of paid-up capital, with 
the exception of the money which had been borrowed on the bonds of the 
State, consisted of stock notes. 

In summing up the results Mr. Henry V. Poor, author of Money, its Laws 
and Uses, says: 

“The $48,000,000 of loans and deposits were never paid, the $23,000,000 of 
notes and deposits never redeemed. ‘The whole system fell a huge and shape- 
less wreck, leaving the people of the State very much as they came into 
the world. Their condition at the time beggars description. Society was 
broken up from its foundation; everybody was in debt without any means 
of payment. ds became worthless for the reason that no one had mone 
to pay for them. The only personal property left was slaves, to save whic 
such number of people fied with them from the State that the common re- 
heat — upon legal process was in the very abbreviated form of G. T. T,—gone 
to Texas.“ 

Another most eppalling instance of unlimited banking by a 
simple fiat of the people in defiance alike of natural laws and 
practical finance. Another demonstration that in such disasters 
the farmer is left on the ruin side of the speculation. 


ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


The fate of the Argentine Republic under loose financiering 
will come nearer home, because its schemes and its ruinous re- 
sults have been worked out in our generation. 

In 1873 this South American Republic, a country of almost 
boundless resources and where development has been a maryel 
to the world, impelled by an energetic progressive people, be- 
came impatient at temporary restrictions to their marvellous 
progress and sought through the artifices of cheap money and 
penty of it to subjugate the natural laws of finance. Again we 

raw for data on the Century articles: 

The system was put into a plan by establishing at Buenos Ayres a mort 
gage bank, whose only object was to take mo on landed property. 

y person orang land could go to the bank and get money to the amount 
of half the value of the property, the bank appraisers to fix the value. The 
bank gave the borrower a mortgage bond called a cedula, which was to run for 
twenty-four years, at from 6 to8 per cent interest, payable guarni . The 
cedulas were issued in series, alphabetically 9 The first series was 
between $13,000,000 and $14,000,000, They were quickly followed by other issues 
and Series A closed with 227,394,000; B with an issue of $1,092,000, Series C 
with #813,000, Series D with $88,000, all of 7 percent. Then came Series E with 
an issue of $15,830,000, F with a total issue of $6,100,000 at 7 per cent. Ten years 
after the establishment of the H thecary or mortgage bank over $100,000,- 
000 of these cedulas had been issued, all based, be it remembered, on the landed 
property of a single province. 

A patch of land, the signature of the government, and a print- 
ing press were the only essentials to money, and plenty of it. 
The best attainable total of the regular paper issue of the 
banks,” says the writer in the Century, was $345,000,000,which was 
equal to a per capita circulation of over $100. There could 
be but one finish for such a hazardous, reckless class of bank- 
ing, and the Argentine Republic knows to-day what uncertain 
conditions of wealth means, and its European creditors who ‘in- 
vested in these cedulas have also learned to suspect cheap-money 
adventures, 

Mr. E. L. Baker, the United States consul at Buenos Ayres, 
quoted by the Century writer under date of November 17, 1890, 
thus sums up the demoralizing conditions: 

The collapse has come, and come with a vengeance; lands unsalable at any 
price, national banks gutted and left without a cent in their strong boxes, 
stock com es with fraudulent entries in their record and without any- 
thing to show for the pretension they set up; merchants unable to meet 
their liabilities, bank notes protested and extensions granted, the general 
business at a standstill—the truth is, the Argentine Republic is suffering from 
a paralysis of credit. Inflation must give place to hard pan. 

The farmer again on the ruin side of the speculation. 

Mr. Speaker, whether these gloomy instances of speculative 
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finance emanating for the most part from a demand of agricul- 

ture, pee eens to the stipulation of the proposed legislation 
in this House or not, they 1 form a chapter of wild 

schemes and extreme panaceas as applied to the fancied financial 
needs of the people, in line with the claim of the advocates of the 
free co e of silver. The end will poore no exception to the 
universal ter which has TS ne from hardpan 
finance. The resources of our wond country, our recupera- 
tive energies, our boundless natural wealth, not exempt us 
from natural laws or save us from breakers which perverseness 
in the observance of true economic usage in finance teaches. 

The Government, as were these respective States, is invited 
through the provisions of this measure to the expedient of exper- 
imental banking. The plan and not the principle differs from 
the scheme of the Argentine Republic. The Government is 
asked to add to its constitutional functions relative to national 
finance, which are simply to indorse the weight and finances of 
its coin, its indorsement also of its value, and a guaranty of 
its redemption. Instead of indorsing eedula’s founded on real 
estate at half its value, it indorses certificates on silver at a 
third more than its value. The scheme has the Rhode Island 
ambition for more paper money, the slippery foundation of the 
Mic wildcat craze, the unconstitutional pretense of Ala- 
bama State bank rience, and it comes wi el lines 
of the crop-moving king system of Mississippi if we substi- 
tute silver for cotton. 

SECTIONAL DEMAND FOR FREE COINAGE. 

The free-coinage question is not a political question nor should 
it be a sectional question. The West and South can not afford 
to give it either the semblance of the one or the apology of the 
other, in view of their financial necessities and the accommoda- 
tion required of Northern capital. Mr. Leech, Director of the 
Mint, furnishes interesting data covering the amount of these 
crop-moving accommodations. While before the Coinage Com- 
mittee Mr. h said: 


You 1 meee to my secre’ that would like some data on that sub- 
jectsand {have procured some through thetindness of the editor of the New 

ork Co: Bulletin and other friends. I have here statements which 
I will leave with the committee showing the currency movements from New 
York to the West and the South during the crop season and back again. The 
total here me shij 80 e tor 3 3 to 
this „Was While the amount shipped oo“ 
com) for the De t, which ork 


was for four New 
banks, was about $50,000,000, the total amount $118,000,000, which actu- 
ally went to move the crops this 


year, We offered the banks of New 
York that we would supply their customers in the West with currency at our 
rate, which is cheaper theirs. We shipped $49,000,000 worth and the 
Suen a ws een of ith a we np ya ec 
From July to December the total amount shipped by eateiteate wee — 
000,000, and by the Treasury $52,000,009. 
The failures for 1891 were 12,273, exceeding by a e percent- 
those of any other previous year. The total Had es were 
$189,868,636. The geographical distribution of liabilities is some- 
what 3 The dle and Eastern States show a decline 
in liabilities of $17,000,000, while the liabilities in the Southern 
States show an increase from $27,000,000 to $45,000,000. Does 
anyone doubt from this index where the disaster which would 
attend the liquidation of the obligations of 3,000,000 farmers with 
an estimated liability of $2,580,000,000 would strike heaviest? And 
is it not quite possible to trace some of the t unusual and 
unfortunate liquidation which is being forced in certain States 
to a distrust born of agitation on this very important and sus- 
picious measure? Capital is timid and distrustful, and any policy 
which would even suggest uncertain conditions in finance makes 
it reserved and cautious. 

While it is claimed that the worst fears of the anti-free-coin- 
age people are vague and improbable, infallibility and certitude 
can not be claimed by their opponents; hence the measure, bol- 
stered b ment pro and con, becomes at least speculative, 
and is, therefore, ill-advised when following in the wake of a 
year marked by the largest commercial list of failures on record 


OUR PREDICTIONS. 


We wish to proclaim this line of predictions from the stand- 
point of business. 

First, if the free coinage of silver means that every dollar shall 
be of the intrinsic value of every other dollar, as its advocates 

im, it will prove no relief to the debtor class. 

Second, if it means a cheap dollar in thesense of alow interest 
rate, the debtor class will find no relief not accorded under pres- 
ent conditions, but will encounter the disaster of higher interest 
rates founded upon the greater uncertainty and risk in values. 

Third, if it means a cheap dollar in the sense of a depreciated 
dollar, which will thereby enable the debtor class to liquidate 
obligations on a basis of discount from the standard dollar of 
commerce of to-day, it means the plea of bankruptey of 2,800,000 
farmers, supplemented with the enforcing on their part of a set- 
tlement on a basis of 70 cents on the dollar. 


Fourth. In such liquidation the great body of wage-earners, 
pensioners, life insurance policy-holders, loan and saving asso- 
ciations, and small bank depositors, which includes the farmer, 
will be the principal losers. 

Fifth. Wealth will take care of itself, and while it always in- 
vites conservatism in order to security it is always alert for the 
right side of a speculation, and through the advantage of wealth 
is able to command unequal advantage in monetary disasters. 
The farmer will be on the ruin side of the speculation. 

The farmers of the nation are rt ripe for insolvency, or 
ready for repudiation. Depressed in debt they will refuse to 
invite a climax which would mean liquidation and ruin. A 
greater boon to the farmer would be a lower interest rate and 
protective usury laws: These will not come by way of a depre- 
ciated currency or uncertain conditions of wealth. The mini- 
mum in interestrates can only come ofthe maximum in security. 
Capital will always charge insurance as well as interest in doubt- 
ful accommodations. It can afford and will be forced to lower 
rates when absolute safety makes insurance unnecessary. 

With a z per cent interest rate, which is sure to come of unques- 
tionable security, with a reformation of our tariff laws, so as to 
extend the markets for the farmer's products and enable him to 
purchase his supplies as cheaply as his competitors in the world’s 
markets theirs, with justice in taxation which will assess the 
mortgagor instead of the mortgagee, agriculture will dem- 
onstrate that it is not a ward n the benefactions of our in- 
dustrial system, but a power and potency in civilization and de- 
velopment which plants national wealth. 

Mr. LAYTON. Mr. Speaker, by reference to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, page 1405, of the date of February 20, 1892, I 
find that my 3 colleague from Ohio [Mr. HARTER], 
for whom personally I have a high regard, in the course of h 
remarks pertaining to the question of free coinage, made use of 
the following language: 

And, Mr. Chairman, I speak here now, not for the people I represent. 
but for the le of the whole 5 y t 
the Pifteenth district of Ohio, Dut for the ae aioe Sls Gente eee, al 
parts of the country. 

If by this language he seeks to convey to this House the idea 
that in taking the ition he does in opposition to the “ free- 
coinage bill“ now under discussion, he represents the wishes and 
sentiments of the people of his district, and of so much of Ohi 
as isembraced wi the Fifth Co: district, which la: 
ter district I have the honor torepresent on this floor, I am con- 
strained to take issue with him. 

As to whether or not he represents the sentiment of his own 
district, I will send to the Clerk's desk an editorial to which m 
attention has been called, printed in the Bucyrus Forum, apse | 
Democratic paper, published at Bucyrus, ha a large circula- 
tion in his district, especially in the county of Crawford. 

I desire, however, to preface its reading by saying that I have 
known the senior editor of the paper, who doubtless wrote this 
editorial, from boyhood to the present time. That he is a gen- 
tleman, a good Democrat, a friend of the people, a courteous, 
cautious, conservative, discreet editor, who would be among the 
very last to say aught wrongfully to the prejudice of his fellow- 
man, and much less his own Representative in Congress, and 
would not do so without strong provocation. The Clerk will 


ease read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


CONGRESSMAN HARTER AND SILVER. 
Hon. M. D. HARTER is not indorsed by the Democracy of the Fifteenth Ohio 
ional district or of the State in his Intemperate fight against the 
On the ty. 8 Tea jority of the Dewmontate of Ohio al 80 tof 
e contrary. the y o! cent o 
own district bapi uestion 


them in his are radically to his views on the q 
and his violent and peculiar methods of his in the matter. 
In old Crawford, the banner Fifteenth 
leaders and 


Finley. delegates went so far as to call upon Finley to 
Separ himself on silver before they would vote for him. 

n. Finley went into the committee room and aided in forming the well- 
known silver resolution passed by the-Democratic State convention. Mr. 
HARTER worked hard against the resolution outside of the committee, but 
without effcte. 

Thus was the Democratic sentiment on the silver question in the State of 

Ohio and the Fifteenth Congressional district recorded. 

Crawford is the banner Democratic county in this district. Ashland Sie A 
ve HARTER a plurality of 788; Cra 2,353; Knox, 82; Richland, 1, 
laware gave Sackett, the Republican candidate, a plurality of 491, and 

Morrow gave him 316. It will beseen that Mr. HARTER’S ty in the dis- 
trict was 3,748, and of this the county of Crawford gave 2, which is a 
good deal more than halt. 

The opinion of Crawford County, in this district, is of some welght, and she 

is entitled to be heard. 

Crawford County repudiates Mr. HARTER so far as his silver views are con- 

cerned. She says to world that he does not represent her Democracy on 
er 


Mr. HARTER was elected to represent the views of the on political 
questions, not his individual ideas. Yet he has taken a and directly 


stituent is presen! 
course it is doubtful if he could get a single vote from this county for renom- 

Mr. LAYTON. It is but proper for me to say that I was a 
member of the committee on resolutions referred to in this arti- 
cle, at the Ohio State convention of 1891, and hence can corrob- 
orate the editor’s statement in so far as it pertains thereto. 

So much as to his district. And now, very briefly and with due 
modesty, a few words only as to my own districtin this same con- 
nection. For several years I have raised my humble voice on the 
stump during the campaigns in advocacy of the Democratic party 
and of Democratic principles as [understood them. Every year 
I have denounced the wicked demonetization of silver in 1873 and 
demanded its remonetization the same as before that act took 
effect. 

On all 
the same. 
my personal views so this important question were well known 
to substantially all the leading Democrats of my district. But 
prior to our State convention for that year, held in the beautiful 
city of Cleveland, it was well understood by all that there would 
be no difficulty in framing a platform acceptable to the party, 
save and except as to this one question of free coinage. Hence 
the members of the committee on resolutions, composed of one 
from each Congressional district, were earefully selected with a 
view of hav the wishes of the party, or a majority of the 
party at least,fairly expressed in a Plank therein on this im- 
oo economic question. I was a delegate to the convention 

m my county, and as such attended and participated in the 
district caucus held for the purpose of selecting district members 
of the various convention committees. 

When it came to the selection of a member of the committee 
on resolutions, some gentleman from a county other than my 
own, and without my ee consent, presented my name 
for the place. I promptly declined, assigning as a reason there- 
for that I had been a member of that committee at the State 
convention the year before, and therefore I thought the honor 
should now be conferred on some other gentleman. But not- 
withstanding my well-known views on the silver question and 
my protest as stated, I was unanimously selected as a membor of 
the committee. Can my honorable colleague [Mr. HARTER] now 
say, in the face of these facts, that I was not in accord with my 
poopie Has there been any e since then? If so I donot 

ow it, save in one instance, to which I will call the attention 
of the House before I take my seat. During the campaign last 
fall I made speeches in every county in the district save one, 
and in every set speech I I reiterated my adherence to the 
free co: of silver. 

I do not know it to be a fact and hence I do not assert it, but 
I have been repeatedly informed by old soldiers who 8 
have the means of knowing that I represent more ex-Union sol- 
diers than any other member on this floor save and except per- 
haps those whose districts include some of the large soldier's 
homes. We have five Grand Army posts in my somt I do 
not know the fact, but feel safe in assuming that each of the other 
five counties in my district will average the same number, mak- 
ing thirty Grand Army posts in all, hundreds and hundreds of 
the members of which are pensioners. 

these facts, when I learned that my colleague [Mr. 
HARTER adopted the novel and, to say the least of it, pecu- 
liar method of sending to each of these posts his 70-cents-on- 
the-dollar calamity circular,” naturally supposed that within a 
few days thereafter I would be literally overwhelmed with pe- 
titions, resolutions, letters, postal cards, and tele protest- 
ing against the great wrong and injustice that was about to be 
perpetrated within these walls. rary eee as it may appear, 
since that time (February 15), notwithstanding I have receiv 
probably more than three hundred letters from as many old vet- 
eransin my district drawing pensions and seeking pensions, I 
have received but one communication protesting against this 
8 e and that from a Grand oe post at Herring, Ohio. 
do not know how many soldiers belong to this post, but as 
Herring is a very small hamlet I have reason to believe the num- 
ber isnotlarge. I acknowledged receipt of the communication 
in courteous terms and requested the adjutant to kindly forward 
me the names of those present when the resolution was adopted, 
the politics of each, whether or not the Harter calamity 
circular” influenced their action in any degree, so that I might 
fairly determine what weight should be given to the resolution. 
That was some ten days ago, and I have not heard from it yet. 
This is the only communication of any character that I have re- 


r occasions in public and in private I have done 


ence I may safely say that in the summer of 1891 | 


ceived from my district, containing 40,000 intelligent voters, 
protesting against this bill: all others, on the contrary, strongly 
wg its passage. 

n the face of these facts,will my friend from the Fifteenth dis- 
trict insinuate, even by innuendo, that I do not represent 
the will of my constituents when I vote for this bill? 

Mr. Speaker, I did not arise to discuss the merits or demerits 
ere ages the wisdom or unwisdom of pressing pap hater 
this time, but simpiy to correct any 5 t mig 
arise by reason of my silence in the face of persistent oppo- 
sition of my colleague. 

While a very respectable minority of the Democrats of my dis- 
trict are opposed to this bill, yet a very large majority favor it 
and will indorse my action here. 

The SPEAKER pro tem (Mr. REILLY in the chair). The 
hour of 10 o'clock and 30 minutes having now arrived, the Chair, 
in pursuance of the order of the House fixing the hour for ad- 
journment, declares the House adjourned until 12 o’clock to-mor- 
row. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committees of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. COX of New York, from the Committee on Claims: 
A bill (H. R. 4475) for the relief of the board of commissioners of 
the sinking fund or the county court of Simpson County, Ky. 
(Report No. 812.) 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky, from the Committee on War 
Claims: A bill (H. R. 2226) for the relief of Carr, Rogers & Co.; 
with 551 8614 referring the same to the Court of Claims. (Re- 
port No. 814. 

By Mr. COBB of Missouri, from the same committee: A bill 
(H. R. 7299) for the relief of the personal representatives of Ben- 
jamin Wilkes, deceased; with aresolution referring the same to 
the Court of Claims. (Report No. 815.) : 

By Mr. MOSES, from the Committee on Pensions: A bill (H. 
R. 5722) increasing the pension of Meridy Smith, a Revolutionary 
pensioner. (Report No. 822.) 

By Mr. PIC from the Committee on War Claims: 

A bill (H. R. 4860) for the relief of the Methodist Church of 
Point Pleasant, W. Va. (Report No. 827.) 

A es 1 w 6996) for the relief of Thomas Moonlight. (Re- 
port No. ` 
T Mr. STONE of Kentucky, from the Committee on War 

aims: 

The bills (H. R. 4780) for the relief of Mrs. Ann Sheely, of Con- 
cordia Parish, La.; (H. R. 784) for the relief of the estate of Pat- 
rick Gilfoil; (H. R. 781) for the relief of Fannie Solari; (H. R. 
3577) for the relief of Joseph Cordill; (H. R. 6938) for the relief 
of Eugenia and W. B. Duffy and John Elzey; with a resolution 
referring the same to the Court of Claims. (Raport No. 829.) 

A bill (H. R. 3576) for the relief of the estate . M. Seanlan; 
with a resolution referring to the same to the Court of Claims. 
(Report No. 830. 

The bills (H. R.5244) for the relief of Mrs. E. H. Briant, of La 
Fourche Parish, La.; (H. R.5245) for the relief of Pierre Breaux, 
of Terre Bonne Parish, La.; (H. R. 5250) for the relief of the es- 
tate of Romain Verdin; (H. R. 5248] for the relief of John A. 
Sigur, of Iberville Parish, La.; (H. R. 6056) for the relief of the 
heirs of Lesant ee e late of La Fayette Parish, La.; 
(E R. 5251) for the f of Corrine Perret Fusilier; (H. R. 7067) 

or the relief of the estate of F. O. Darly, of Vermilion Parish, 

La.; (H. R. 7068) for the relief of the estate of Charles Armelin, 
St. Mary Parish, La.; with a resolution referring the same to 
the Court of Claims. (Report No. 831.) 

The bills (H. R. 1983) for the relief of Oden Dematte; (H. R. 
1990) for the relief of George Neek, sr., of Avoyelles Parish, La.; 

H. R. 1986) for the relief of Jean Pierre Lafleur, of W. x 

a.; (H. R. 6896) for the relief of the estate of Jean Pierre eur; 
(H. R. 1962) for the relief of Alexis Leduff: (H. R. 1966) for the 
relief of A. E. and M. E. Goodrich; (H. R. 1967) for the relief of 
Lucian Males and Denophon Tureaud, administrators estate of 
Emile Fagot; (H. R. 1664] for the relief of W. F. Sanderson, ad- 
ministrator of W. W. Sandersoh; (H. R. 1991) for the relief of 
Rebecca V. Parker; (H. R. 1960) for the relief of Polina Vignes; 
(H. R. 1950) for the relief of George W. Munday, administrator; 
(H. R. 1957) for the relief of Sarah J. Valleau; Ci. R. 3348) for the 
relief of Belote Auguste Donato; (H. R. 3349) for the relief of the 
estate of Hillare Paillett; (H. R. 1948) for the relief of the estate 
of Charles Lemelle, deceased, late of St. Landry Parish, La.; (H. 
R. 1947) for the relief of Victor Lastrapes, at St. Landry Parish, 
La.; (H. R. 1980) for the relief of the estate of Rigobert Lemelle 
at St. Landry Parish, La.; (H. R. 1949) for the relief of Leon 
Lemelle, of St. Landry Parish, La.; (H. R. 1989) for the relief 
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of the estate of R. ives) Lemelle, deceased, late of St. Landry 


Parish, La.; (H. R. 1 for the relief of Joseph Collins, of St. 
Landry Parish, La.; (H. R. 1958) for the relief of estate of Pierre 
Lement; (H. R. 1954) for the relief of Lucien Meullion; (H. R. 1974) 
for relief of Alphonse Meuillon; (H. R. 1976) for the relief of Julia 
Gallot; (H. R. 1975) for the relief of Jean Baptiste Rabot; (H. R. 
1979) for the relief of Joseph Block of St. Lan ry Parish, La.; (H. 
R.1 for the relief of Florimand Izard of Avoyelles Parish 
La.; (H. R. 1978) for the relief of Jean Marie Tatin; (H. R. 1992 
for the relief of Ben M. Lafleur, of St. Landry Parish, La.; (H. 
R. 1984) for the relief of Marcelin Lafleur, of St. Landry Parish, 
La.; (H. R. 6107) for the relief of Francis Jean, of St. Landry Par- 
ish, La.; (H. R. 4750) for the relief of Henrietta Bloom, of St. 
Landry Parish, La.; (H. R. 779) for the relief of Mary A. Dennis, 
formerly of MeFarland; (H. R. 1973) for the relief of Martin Gul- 
lory; (H. R. 6893) for the relief of Lenora J. Kennedy; (H. R. 
6895} for the relief of estate of Alexander Hill; with a resolution 
referring the same to the Court of Claims. (Report No. 832.) 

By Mr. MANSUR, from the Committee on Claims: > 

A bill (H. R. 3205) for the relief of the estate of Thomas C. 
Monroe, deceased. (Report No. 833.) 

A bill (H. R. 1164) for the relief of Maurice G. Griffith. (Re- 
port No, 834.) 

A bill (H. R. 1163) for the relief of B. F. Myers. (Report No. 

A bill (H. R. 1089) for the relief of William P. Wood for serv- 
ices rendered the Treasury Department. (Report No. 836.) 

A bill (H. R. 3183) for the relief of H. C. Stolle and others. 
(Report No. 837.) : 

A bill (H. R. 1905) for the relief of John W. Kennedy. (Re- 
port No. 838.) 

A bill (H. R. 918) for the relief of the legal representatives of 
George McDougall, deceased. (Report No. 839. 

By Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 
A bill (H. R. 7042) granting a pension to Thomas Thompson. 
(Report No. 840.) 

ADVERSE REPORTS. 

Under clause 24, Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered to 
the Clerk and laid on the table, as follows: 

By Mr. COX of New York, from the Committee on Claims, a 
bill (H. R. 1529) to reimburse the Western Beet-Sugar Company 
na ine for duties paid on improved machinery. (Report 

o. 813. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 
Under clause 2, Rule XXII, committee was discharged from 
= consideration of the following bill; which was re-referred as 
‘ollows: 
A bill (H. R. 7372) for the relief of Israel B. Smith—the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 


BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced, severally read twice, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. OUTHWAITE: A bill (H. R.7491) to repeal section 16, 
chapter 294, of the act approved July 15, 1870, making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Army for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1871—to the Committee on Military Affairs. à 

By WILLIAM A. STONE: A bill (H. R. 7492) enlarging the 
limit for the construction of a post-office building at Allegheny, 
Pa.—to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL (by request): A bill (H. R. 7493) for the 
relief of holders of certain District of Columbia tax-sale certifi- 
cates, and for other purposes—to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. CLOVER (by request): A bill (H. R. 7494) to extend 
the provisions of the national-bank act so as to increase the cir- 
culating currency on a safe basis—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. DALZELL: A bill (H. R. 7495) proving tor a survey 
of a route for a ship canal to connect the waters of e Erie and 
the Ohio River—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa: A bill (H. R. 7512) to promote 
the safety of railway employés and travelers, and requiring com- 
mon carriers engaged in interstate-commerce to equip their cars 
with automatic couplers of a standard uniform type and contin- 
uous train brakes and their locomotives with power brakes, and 
for other purposes—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. CURTIS: A bill (H. R. 7513) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to fix and limit the compensation of collectors 
and surveyors of customs, and for other purposes—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


By Mr. DOAN: A bill (H. R. 7514) supplementary to the agri- 
cultural-college act of August 30, 1890, and to aid colleges or in- 
stitutions for the training of colored youth, established or pro- 
moted by national funds, but not benefited by the act cited—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa: A memorial of the General As- 
sembly of Iowa, urging the passage of a bill for indemnifying the 
bona fide settlers upon whatare known as Des Moines River lands, 
whose titles have failed—to the Committee on the Public Lands, 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BELKNAP (by request): A bill (H. R. 7496) for the re- 
lief of Augustus H. F. Hain, late a major in the United States 
volunteers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7497 ting a pension to Mary Butler—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Virginia: A bill (H.R.7498) for the 
ne of Hanson Hobbs, deceased—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. CATE: A bill (H. R. 7499) for the relief of the Old 
School Presbyterian Church of Helena, Phillips County, Ark.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 7500) for the relief of Robert C. 


Speed—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
By Mr. ENOCHS: A bill (H. R. 7501) ting a pension to 
valid Pensions. 


Mary D. shen erica the Committee on 

Also, a bill (H. R.7502) granting a pension to Flaman Ball, 
late member Company F, One hundred and sixteenth Ohio Volun- 
teer Infantry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: A bill (H. R. 7503) for the relief of Fleming 
Glass—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MCMILLIN: A bill (H. R. 7504) to remove the charge 
of desertion against Sandy Edwards, of Lockport, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on Mili airs. 

By Mr. MEREDITH (by request): A bill = R. 7505) for the 
relief of the Accotink Home Guards, of Fairfax County, Va.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7506) for the 
relief of Jacob Glenn, of Memphis, Shelby County, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 7507) granting a pension to 
Belle Carlton Mailloux—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7508) granting a pension to Eunice Sher- 
man—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7509) to remove the charge of desertion against 
William W. Smith—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DALZELL: A bill (H. R. 7510) for the relief of Mrs. 
Mary A. Moorhead—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEWIS: A bill (H. R. 7511) for the relief of J. C. Fitz- 

12 7 of Chickasaw County, Miss. — to the Committee on War 
aims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk as follows: 

By Mr. BARWIG: Protest by residents of the county of 
Dodge, Wis., against the repeal of the impost duty on barley 
or any modification thereof—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BELKNAP: Petition of citizens of Kent County, 
Mich. for free delivery of rural mails to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BRYAN: Petition of citizens of Nebraska, in regard 
to United States courts in that State—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Garrison No. 33, Regular Army and Navy 
Union, presented by James C. Henderson, Sidney, Nebr.—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of the First Congressional district of 
Nebraska, in regard to the immigration laws—to the Select Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizens of Lincoln, Nebr., in regard to United 
States envelopes—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Road 


8. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Petition of Hamilton Grange, to prohibit 
contracts discrediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. CAPEHART; Petition of G. T. Hale and other citi- 
zens of Wirt County, W. Va., praying for passage of the Wash- 
burn-Hatch antioption bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CHAPIN: Memorial and petition of Donald McLaren 
and-others, in favor of a sixteenth amendment to the Constitu- 


1892. 


tion, prohibiting establishment of any religion, ete.— to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. A 

By Mr. CHIPMAN: Petition of officers of United Presbyts- 
rian Churches of Detroit, Mich., in favor of closing the Columbian 
Exposition on Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Colum- 
bian Exposition. 

By Mr. COBB of Alabama (by request): Petition of W. P. 
Howle and other citizens of Alabama, for a law taxing transac- 
e Tor the future delivery of products—to the Committee on 

culture. 

Mr. COBURN: Petition of C. H. Van Wormer and others, 
for free delivery of mail in country districts, and other matters— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 2. 

Also, petition of Reedsburg Grange, to prevent gambling in 
farm products and to prevent the adulteration of food and drugs— 
to the Committee on iculture. 4 - 

By Mr. COX of New York: Petition of citizens of Kingston, 
Ulster County, N. V., in favor of an . for the Colum- 
bian Exposition, and the observance of the Sabbath, etc.—to the 
Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of the Clinton Avenue Methodist oa poses 
Church of Kingston, asking that the World’s Fair be closed on 
Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of the Presbyterian Church of Rondout, asking 
255 same to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposi- 

on. : 

Also, petition of the First Baptist Church of Kingston, for the 
same—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union of 
362 names, of the seventeenth district of New York, in favor of 
closing the World’s Fair on Sunday—to the Select Committee on 
the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. CRAIG of Pennsylvania: Petition of Mount Morris 
Council of American Defense Association, in favor of bill toamend 
our naturalization laws as agreed on by the Committee on the Ju- 
e the Select Committee on Immigration and Natural- 

on, 

By Mr. CROSBY: Petition of E. F. Loveland and others, of 
Blandford, Mass., for free delivery of mail to rural districts—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Williaham Grange, encouraging silk culture, 
and to prevent the adulteration of food and drugs—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 4 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of Washington Camp, Patriotic 
Sons of America, of Pittsburg, Pa., in favor of amendment to the 
naturalization laws—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Pittsburg, Pa., in favor of an act to 
authorize the sale of the old post-office property in Pittsburg, 
Pa., to e e House bill 7456—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. DANIELL: Petition to prohibit opening any exposi- 
tion on Sunday, where appropriations of the United States are 
expended—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

, five petitionsfrom Marlow County, N. H., Hillsboro, Wil- 
mot, and Lyndboro, for free delivery of mails in country dis- 
tricts—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. DE FOREST: Petition of Pleasant Valley Grange, 
encouraging silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, 
and the adulteration of f and drugs—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOAN: Petition of Buck Creek Grange, encouraging 
silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and the 
adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts dis- 
3 legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Ways and 


eans. 
By Mr. FLICK: Petition of 85 citizens of Iowa, favoring the 
Hatch and Washburn antioption bill—to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 
By Mr. FORNEY: Two petitions for the relief of Alexander 
Gibson, of Cullman County, Ala.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 
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By Mr. GREENLEAF: Petition for a law imposing a tax upon 
all transactions whereby parties contract or agree to sell at a 
future time—to the Committee on Agricultura. 

Also, petition in behalf of Indians who are without the pro- 
tection and civilizing and restraining influence of law—to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. GRISWOLD: Petition of Center Road Grange, en- 
couraging silk culture and to prevent gambling in farm prod- 
nets—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: Petition of 10 professors of Cornell Col- 
lege, Mt. Vernon, Iowa, asking that the Public Printer be re- 
quired to use a new method of spelling, with certain exceptions— 
to the Committee on Education. 

By Mr. HARE: Petition of Union, Honey Creek, Delaware, 
Marion, Benton, and Bowling Green Ridge Granges, encourag- 
ing silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and the 
adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- S. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, to prohibit discrediting legal- 
tender currency—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HARTER: Petition of Madisow Grange, encouraging 
silk culture and to prevent gambling in farm products—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. : 

By Mr. HATCH: Petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, and 
petition of citizens of Missouri, in favor of antioption law—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of Chamber of Commerce of Mil- 
waukee, Wis., in favor of an increased appropriation for the 
Weather Signal Service—to the Committee on Appropriations, 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois: Petition of D. K. Smith and 
other citizens of Princeton, III., praying that Congress will not 
enact House bill 2699 and Sen ite bill 1757, known as the Hatch- 
Washburn bills—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr.HERMANN; Twoprotests from Ed.Aliskey and others, 
of Portland, Oregon, against closing the World's Fair on Sun- 
day to the Select Committe2 on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of Butte Creek and McMinnville Granges, to 
prevent gambling in farm products and the adulteration of food 
and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Federated Trade Assembly of Portland, 
N favoring the eight-hour-law—to the Committee on La- 

r. 

By Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania: Petition of 200 citizens of 
the Sixteenth Congressional District of Pennsylvania, asking 
amendment to the naturalization laws and for better protection 
of American labor—to the Select Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. HOUK of Ohio: Petition of 21 citizens of Montgomery 
County, Ohio, for regulating speculations in farm products—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, papers in claim of Julia A. Hibbard—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUFF: Petitionsof Pleasant View, Harmony, Brush 
Valley, Bartholomew, Adelphic, Welcome, Donegal, Waukena, 
Wide Awake, Unity, Union, Indiana, Hope, Painterville, Eureka, 
Burrell, and Tedol Central Granges, encouraging silk culture, 
to pooni gambling in farm products, and the adulteration of food 
and drugs—to the Committee cn Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts discredit- 
ing legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for a free-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HULL: Protest from A. M. Binge and 52 other citi- 
zens of Winterset, Iowa, against passage of a general bankruptcy 
bill—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of Frank Herrick and 26 others, 
of Rhinebeck, N. Y., for an amendment to the Constitution pro- 
ene ce Harta ce for sectarian purposes—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 


J 8 
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Also, petition of Rey. Aaron Hunt and 20 others, of Hudson, 
N. Y., for the same—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. KRIBBS: Petition of citizens of Forest County, in favor 
of House bill 401, to amend immigration—to the Select Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Nattralization. 

By Mr. LANHAM: Petition of citizens of Coryell County, 
Tex., relating to regulation of speculations in fictitious farm 
products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LAYTON: Evidence in Sapport of House bill 7426, to 
increase pension of Daniel Crilly—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petitions of Goshen and Pleasant Granges, encouraging 
silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agricultnre. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LITTLE: Petition of 17 citizens of New York, for a 
sixteenth amendment to the Constitution prohibiting the es- 
tablishment of any form of religion or appropriating money to 
any institution wholly or in part under sectarian control—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. à 

By Mr. LODGE: Remonstrance of the Boston Five-cent Sav- 
ings Bank against the 8 of the Bland silver bill to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. MAN SUR: Petition from Guthrie, Okla#—to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

By Mr. MCCLELLAN: Petition of Sugar Grove Grange, 1254, 
of Indiana, for free delivery of rural mails to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Po&t-Roads. 

Also, petition of Greenfield Grange, 887, for the same to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of J. A. Roberts, pastor of the Christian Church 
of Kendallville, Ind., and 200 of his members, to close the World’s 
Se on Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Ex- 
position. 

Also, memorial of Washington Camp, 17, Patriotic Order Sons 
of America, of Indiana, to prohibit from landing on our shores 
er , paupers, and contract laborers; also, for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution, providing that no State shall grant 
the right of suffrage to any person not a citizen of the United 
“darts to the Select Committee on Immigration and Natural- 

tion, ; 

By Mr. McKEIGHAN; Petition of citizens of Nebraska, about 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MCKINNEY: Petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, bearing 645 individual signatures and 4,015 rep- 
resentative ry ear for closing the World's Fair on Sunday 
to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. MILLER: Petition of South Greenville Grange, en- 
couraging silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, 
and the adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 3 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: Papers in case of Franklin A. Bailey, of 
Harmony, Me.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of L. C. Jewett and others, for passage of bill to 
prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agri- 


culture. 
Also, petition of North Somerset Grange, extending silk cul- 
ture, to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committee 


on Agriculture. 
Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
- mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'DONNELL: Petition of 23 citizens of Castleton Mich., 
in favor of the bill for free delivery of rural mails—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of 31 citizens of Baltimore, Mich., praying for 
the ge of the bill providing for free delivery of ils in 
r districts—to the Comimittes on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads 


Also, petition of 19 citizens of Charlotte, for the same—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. O’NEILL of Missouri: Petition of Catharine Nau- 
mann—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Governor D. R. Francis, of Missouri, profess- 
ors of Washington University at St. Louis, and others, for the 
placing of the position of superintendent of the National Observa- 
tory in the hands of prudential astronomers—to the Committee 
on the Library. 


By Mr. OTIS: Petition of Jeremiah White, for increase of pen- 
po to accompany House bill 7434—to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. PAGE of Rhode Island: Petition of Summit Grange, 
2 pail gambling in farm products—to the Committee on 

gricu a 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PARRETT: Protest of Ellis De Bruler, Henry Kra- 
mer, and 34 other citizens of Rockport, Ind., against the 
of a general bankruptcy law—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

BY Mr. PATT. ON of Tennessee: Petition of Mrs. A. V. 
Reid, administratrix of S. W. Reid, of Shelby County, Tenn., 
for reference of his claim to Court of Claims under Bowman 
act—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Charles Richmond, of Memphis, Tenn., for 
reference of his claim to Courtof Claims, under Bowman act— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PAYNTER: Petition of Harvey J. Sexton, to accom- 
pany House bill 7477—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PEARSON: Two petitions of Jefferson Grange, No. 
835, one in favor of silk culture and the other against gambling 
in farm products to the Committee on Agriculture. > 

Also, petition of the same body, to prevent contracts discredit- 
ing legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

By Mr. PENDLETON: Petition of citizens of New Cumber- 
land, W. Va., in regard to immigration, ete.—to the Select Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization, 

Also, 5 of citizens of Marshall County, W. Va., and 
Wetzel County, W. Va., in favor of House bill 401—to the Select 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition against gambling in farm products—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union, 
in regard to collection of internal revenue to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. PERKINS: Petition of A. S. Garretson and 18 others, 
of Sioux City, Iowa, in behalf of the early completion of the Nica- 

ua —to the Committee on api. be Affairs. 
Also, petition of 38 citizens of Alton and vicinity, Iowa, against 
the reduction of the duty on barley—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, two other petitions, one of Le Mars, sep Pi signa- 
tures and the other of Seney, Ind., containing 48 signatures, 
against the reduction of the duty on barley—to the Committee 


on Ways and Means. ; 

Also, 5 of 11 citizens of Wilson Township, Osceola 
County, Iowa, in behalf of regulatin ulation in fictitious 
farm products—to the Committee on ulture. 

By Mr. POWERS: Petition of citizens of Fletcher, Vt., pray- 
ing for free delivery of rural mail—to the Committee on the Post- 
Oltioe and Post-Roads. 

Also, protest of citizens of Lincoln, Vt., praying for the free 
delivery of mails in country districts—to the Committee on the 
Post-Olfice and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. RAINES: Petition of residents of Howard, Steuben 
County, N. Y., to regulate speculation in farm products—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of citizens of Rochester, Ply- 
mouth County, Mass., for free delivery of mails—to the Co: t- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, peant of savings banks and institutions, against 
passage by Congress of the silver legislation now under consid- 
eration—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, de of citizens of Bristol County, Mass., for free de- 
livery of rural mails to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. RAY: Two petitions of citizens of Oswego, Tioga 
County, N. Y., and of citizens of Tioga County, in favor of the 
free delivery of mails in country districts—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. RAYNER: Petition for the postponement of the Bland 
bill, gathered by the New York World—to the Committee on 
Coi „ beh 570 and Measures. 

REED: Petition of Charles S. Moss and others, of 
Woodfords, Me., for the free delivery of mails—to the Commit- 
teo on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Wiliiam C. Lord,for increase of naval pen- 
sion—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. P 

By Mr. REYBURN: Petition of W. C. Ward and others, in 
favor of additional legislation governing immigration—to the 
Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
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Also, petition of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., against any form 


of established religion—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, five petitions of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., tua 
Council, No. 83, Junior Order of United American Mechanics, 
Jefferson Council, Fair View Council, Tioga Council, and Wash- 
ington Camp, No. 546, in favor of an amendment to the naturali- 
zation laws—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Natur- 
alization. 


By Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania: Two petitions of citizens 
of Media, Pa., in regard to a sixteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Sixth Congressional district 
of Pennsylvania, in regard to immigration, ete.—to the Select 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizens of Glen Moore, in regard to an amend- 
ment to the Constitution—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Highland and Kennett Granges, encouraging 
silk culture and to prevent gambling in farm products—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post Rosda, 

Also, petition of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts discred- 


iting’ legal-tender currency—to the mittee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Commi Means 


ttee on Rade and 

Also, petition of Willistown Grange, encouraging silk culture 
and to prevent gambling in farm products—tothe Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same P for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- į 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts disered- 
aing legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

rrency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RUSK: Petition of John Barron, late of the United 
States Navy, as fireman, from 1859 to 1865, for relief to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: Petition of citizens of New Hartford, 
Conn., forfree delivery of mails incountry districts—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-O and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Bell Carlton Mailloux, widow of Dr. Charles 
eee for special pension act—to the Committee on Invalid 

‘ensions. 

By Mr. SCULL: Petition of members of the Methodist Epis- 
copal, Lutheran Reform, and Presbyterian Churches, against 
opening on Sunday any exposition where United States funds are 

ed—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

y Mr. SEERLEY: Petition of citizens of Henry County, 

Iowa, asking for the delivery of mail incountry districts—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SHELL: Petition of 23 citizens of Richmond County, 
S. C., for free delivery of rural mailto the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SNOW: Petition of citizens of Marshall County, III., 
against the soopaa bills—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. SP. GER: Petition of M. Schaeffer and others, of 
Salem III., for an amendment to the Constitution—to the Com- 
mittee on the J TAT: 

By Mr. STACKHOUSE: Petition of E. Keith Da and 190 
others, lawyers and business men of Darlington, S. C., praying 
for the adoption of the constitutional amendment prohibiting 
the su of church establishments by State taxation—to the 
Co ttee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: Petition of citizens of Craw- 
ford County, Ohio, for passage of House bill 401, restricting im- 
migration—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. $ 

Also, resolutions of Union Congregation of Allegheny County, 
Pa., asking that the World’s Fair be closed on the Sabbath, that 
liquors be not sold on the premises, and that the art department 
be managed according to American standard of purity in art— 
to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also Spang of citizens of Crawford County, Ohio, for the 
sage of House bill 401, restricting immigration—to the Select 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, resolution of Farragut Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, asking for an amendment to the naturali- 
zation laws—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Sewickley, Allegheny County, Pa., 
asking for the passage of an amendment to the Constitution of the 


United States prohibiting any State from passing a law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion, ete.—to the Committees on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of Gen. Hays Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, asking for an amendment to the naturali- 
zation laws—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois: Petition of citizens of Hot Springs, 
Ark., in regard to the Hatch-Washburn bill—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. VINCENT A. TAY LOR: Resolutions of Memorial Post, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Cleveland, Ohio, for the 
of House bill 6177, for the erection of a monument in Washing- 
ton, D. C., to the memory of the enlisted men of the rebellion— 
to the Committee on the Library. 

Also, two resolutions, one of Justice Command, Union Veter- 
an’s Union, and the other of Royal Dunham Post,Grand Army of 
the 3 of Redfield, Ohio, for the same to the Committee 
on the Library. 

Also, petition of Bath Center, Darrow Street, Everett, Live 
Oak, Plains, Brighton, North Fairfield, Osborns Corners, Spring- 
field, Penfield, Richfield, Tallmadge, and Wellington Granges, 
encouraging silk culture, to peevens gambling in farm products, 
and for a pure-lard law—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a free delivery of mails 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, to e contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and 1 A 

By Mr. ADOCK: Petition of the United Presbyterian Con- 
8 of Fairgrove, of Tuscoba, Mich. , for closing the World's 

ar on Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Ex- 
position, 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: Petition, with map, of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Chattanooga, Tenn., respectfully sub- 
mitted to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, with the re- 
quest that they give this petition the most favorable considera- 
tion possible—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WIKE: Petition of Oakland Grange, encou silk 
culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and the adultera- 
tion of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 5 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

rrency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: Petition of sundry citizens of North- 
umberland County, Pa., in favor of Senate bill 524, for free deliv- 
ery of rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


8. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: Petition of Joseph Lonsway, Company 
D, Twentieth New York Regiment, for pension from date of dis- 
charge—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, resolution of the Order of United American Mechanics of 
Union Dale, Pa., in favor of the restriction of immigration and 
naturalization—to the Select Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of Gibson, Pa., in favor of the restriction of im- 
migration and naturalization—to the Select Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Ging e County, Pa., for the 
3 the Sclect Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

Also, memorial and petition of citizens of Wyoming County 
Pa., in favor of amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States oe any taxation for aid of any religious body— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, memorial of Pomona Grange, No. 44, of Wyoming County, 
Pa., in favor of the free delivery of mails in rural districts—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, memorial of Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor of Smithfield, Pa., against the export of alcoholic bev- 
erages to Africa—to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic 
Liquor Traffic. 

, petition of Monroe Grange, encouraging silk culture, 
and to prevent the adulteration of food and drugs—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the 8 on Banking 
and Currency. 


Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
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Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. , 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a resolution adopted by the 

Wilmington (Del.) Annual Conference of the Methodist Episco- 

Church, numbering 170 ministers and upwards of 40,000 mem- 

rs, favoring the closing of the World’s Columbian sition 

on Sunday; which was referred to the Committee on the Quadro- 
Centennial (Select). j 225 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Nebraska, 
praying for the passage of a law regulating speculation in ficti- 
tious farm products; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judicary. 

He ais presented a memorial of the Wilmington (Del.) Confer- 
ence of the Methodist Episcopal Church, numbering over 160 
ministers and representing 40,000 members, remonstrating 
against the enactment of further oppressive legislation against 
the Chinese people; which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. * 3 

Mr. CAMERON presented the petition of Rev. C. W. Green 
and 32 other citizens of Glen Moore, Pa.; the petition of W. D. 
Bricker and 18 other citizensof Steelton, Pa.; the petition of W. 
H. McGowan and 19 other citizens of Burnt Cabin, Pa., and the 
petition of P. J. Ott and 34 other citizens of Stone Church, Pa., 
praying for the passage of an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States prohibiting any legislation by the States re- 

cting an establishment of religion or making an dee e 
5 for any sectarian purpose; which were referred to the 
Committee on the noaa 

He also presented the following petitions of Turbett and High- 
land Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Pennsylvania: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
cou ment of sil culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambting in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udic 2 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and im g a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

. Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. l 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post Roads. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance, 

Mr. PETTIGREW presented the petition of E. Moscript and 
36 other citizens of coln County, S. Dak., praying that no 
change be made in the duty on barley; which was referred to the 
Committee on Finance. / Sy : 

Mr. DAWES presented the following petitions of Wilbraham 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Massachusetts: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
cou ment of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining lard 
and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of f and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


Roads. 
Mr. DIXON presented the 3 petitions of Davisville 
G , Patrons of Husbandry, of Rhode Island: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
ee in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of f and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 

Mr. PALMER presented the memorial of P. T. Gallivan and 
30 other citizens of Ivesdale, III., 5 against the pas- 
sage of what are known as the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; 
which was referred to the Committee on the J N i 

He also presented the following 5 of Oakland, Hickory, 
and Timber Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Illinois: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
8 in farm products referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining lard 
and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 


Shaped pete = for the passage of a bill to prevent the adulter- 
ation of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions ibe bee tor the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred tothe Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. KYLE presented a petition of citizens of Hand County, S. 
Dak., praying for the passage of a bill making certain issues of 
money a full legal tender in payment of all debts, public and 
private; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HARRIS. I present a communication addressed to my- 
self but evidently intended as a memorial to Congress, remon- 
strating against the opening of the World’s Fair on the Sabbath, 
and 1 the selling of intoxicants upon the Fair grounds at 
any time. The memorial is from the Christian Temperance 
Unionof Athens, Tenn. I move that it be referred to the Select 
Committee on the Quadro-Centennial. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented the following petitions of Fitzwil, 
liam, Cocheco, Miller, and Blackwater Granges, Patrons of Hus: 
bacon of New epee: 

Petitions praying or the enactment of legislation for the em 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, definin 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. = 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
triets—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petitions praya for the passage of a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. PERKINS presented the memorial of Rev. H. Acker and 
T4 other citizens of Whitewater, Kans., remonstrating against 
appropriations in aid of the World’s Columbian Exposition ex- 
cept upon condition that it be closed on Sunday: which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a memorial of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Manhattan, Kans., and a memorial of various societies 
of Christian young people and sundry churches of Great Bend, 
Kans., remonstrating . gay the opening of the World’s Colum- 
bian Fair on Sunday and the sale of intoxicating liquors on the 
grounds; which were referred to the Committee on the Quadro- 
Centennial (Select). 

Mr. WASHBURN presented a resolution adopted by the Min- 
neapolis (Minn.) Board of Trade, favoring the e of an 
amendment to section 1 of article 2 of the Constitution of the 
United States, providing that the President shall hold his of- 
fice for a term of six years and be ineligible for reslection; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judicary. 

He also presented the petition of Hon. E. N. Dodge and 40 
other citizens of Dodge County, Minn.; the petition of N. A. 
Narum and 29 other citizens of Becker County, Minn.; the peti- 
tion of T. J. Clarke and 23 other citizens of Steele County, Minn.; 
the petition of F. K. Hickok and 22 other citizens of Steele 
County, Minn.; the petition of J. J. Bernard and 36 other citi- 
zens of Pipestone County, Minn.; the petition of J. A. Eberhart 
and 49 other citizens of Houston County, Minn.; the petition of 
A. Denio and 57 other citizens of Houston County, Minn.; apeti- 
tion of citizens of Nobles 0 Minn.; a petition of citizens of 
Meeker County, Minn.; a petition of citizens of Steele County, 
Minn.; and a petition of sundry citizens of Missouri, praying for 
the eof the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Minneapolis 
(Minn.) Chamber of Commerce, 1 the passage of certain 
amendments.to the interstate commerce law; which was referred 
to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented sundry petitions collected by the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, signed by 630 citizens of 
Northfield, Minn., praying that no exposition or exhibition for 
which appropriations are made by Congress shall be opened on 
Sunday; which were referred to the Committee on the Quadro- 
Centennial (Select). 

He also presented the petition of Emory F. Dodson and 93 
other citizens of Minneapolis, Minn., praying for the of 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States prohibit- 
ing any legislation by the States respecting an establishment of 
religion or making an appropriation of money for any sectarian 
pur ; which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

e also presented the following petitions of Minneapol 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Minnesota: 
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Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 

couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 
Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

a. in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
uw 


Petition pra ing for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of 805 and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 


Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
eee, ee to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for the paseago of a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 

Mr. VEST presented the following petitions of White Water 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Missouri: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambing farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of eA and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petitions praying for the e of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr.SAW YER presented a petition of citizens of Racine County, 
Wis., praying for the passage of what are known as the Wash- 
burn-Hatch antioption bills; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 3 

He also presented a penon of citizensof Grant County, Wis.; 
a petition of citizens of Dane County, Wis., and a petition of cit- 
izens of Pierce County, Wis., praying for the passage of an anti- 
option bill; which were referred to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

My. TELLER presented a petition of citizens of Kit Carson 
County, Colo., praying for the pe eof what are known as the 
Wash burn-Hatch antioption bills; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Denver (Colo.) Chamber of 
Commerce and Board of Trade, praying for the establishment of 
a postal-telegraph system; which was referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Silver League of 18 5 t 
town, Colo., praying for the passage of a free-coinage bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. GEORGE presented the following 


titions of Pinckney 
Mill and Vaughan Granges, Patrons of 


usbandry, of Missis- 


sippi: 
Botitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
cou ment of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 
Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
ae in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
fad c 3 
Potitions praying for the passageof House bill 395, defining 
lard and im g a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 
Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 
Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—refe to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
Petitions praying for the sage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance, 
Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented the following petitions of Corey 
and South Lowell Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Michigan: 
Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
5 of silk culture ordered to lie on the table. 
Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
copes in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
Sa ciary. 
Pendens praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing tax a thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 
Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 
Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—referred to 
the Committee on ce. 
Mr. HIGGINS presented the following petitions of Gumboro 
and Newark Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Dalaware: 


Petions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
Ler eri n farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
udiciary. 


Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 


Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in the rural 
districts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


8. 

Mr. TURPIE presented a petition of citizens of Huntington 
County, Ind., praying for the n of what are known as the 
Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of the Young People’s 
wiping A of Reynoldsburg, Ohio, praying that the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition be closed on Sunday; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a petition of William Nelson Post, No. 186, 
Grand Army of the Republic, of Cincinnati, Ohio, praying for 
the passage of legislation, now before Congress, giving prefer- 
ence to honorably discharged soldiers and sailors in appoint- 
ment to office; which was referred to the Committee on Civil Serv- 
ice and Retrenchment. 

He also presented a petition of 23 citizens of Columbus, Ohio, 
praying for the passage of an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States 3 any legislation by the States re- 
specting an establishment of religion or making an appropria- 
tion of money for any sectarian purpose; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the N petitions of Maysville, Jack- 
son, Smith, Wyoming, and Rocky Point Granges, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Ohio: 

Petitions praying tor the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table, 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table: 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
35 to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 

8. 

Petitions praying for the prago of a bill making certain is- 

sues öf money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 


Committee on Finance, 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present a memorial of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Missouri, in favor of the improvement of 
the Mississippi River and the appropriation of a sufficient sum 
at one time to carry on the improvement, and as the Senate 
passed a bill for that express purpose prior tothe passage of these 
resolutions, I move that they lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

. Mr. ALLISON presented a petition of the General Assembl 
of the State of Iowa, praying for the passage of legislation which 
shall indemnify the bona fide settlers upon what are known as 
the Des Moines River lands, whose titles have failed; which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented a petition of the Business Men's Association, 
of Davenport, Iowa, praying for the construction of the Henne- 
in Canal according to the plan recommended by Capt. W. L. 
arshall; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Ricerville, Iowa, and 
a petition of citizens of Mills County, Iowa, praying for the pas- 
sage of the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FAULKNER presented the memorial of Henry L. Snyder 
and 38 other citizens of West Virginia, remonstrating against the 
passage of Senate bill 362, . for the removal of the 
Southern Ute Indians from their present fertile reservation in 
Colorado to Utah Territory; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. FAAHINGA prosenten the following petitions of Forest 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of New Hampshire: 

Petition pra; ma for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambiog in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition eying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—refer to ost-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. HALE presented the following 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Maine: 


for the free deliver 
the Committee on 


petitions of Charlotte 
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Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
coura poem of rot eee ered eas er table. 
Petition pray or the enactment tion to prevent 
mbun in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
udiciary. 
Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 
Petition pra; for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
Mr, DOLPH presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Oregon, 
remonstrating against the licensing of the sale of liquors in the 
Territory of Alaska; which was referred to the Committee on 


Territories. 

Mr. PADDOCK presented a memorial of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Nebraska, officially signed, remon- 
strating t the opening of any exhibition or e tion on 
Sunday where United States funds are expended; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. BATE, from the Committee on ee sonra to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 309) to remove the charge of desertion 
from the military record of John Hill, submitted an adverse re- 

rk es which was agreed to; and the bill was postponed 

efinitely. 

Mr. BATE. I am instructed by the Committee on Military 
Affairs to ask the indefinite 5 of the bill (S. 1707) for 
the relief of Capt. W. M. Wallace, and to ask that permission be 

anted for the withdrawal of the papers by the claimant, so that 

ey can be taken before the Third Auditor, which is the proper 
place for their presentation. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made, if there 
be no objection. 

Mr. PALMER, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1141) for the relief of Emile B. 
Weishaar, submitted an adverse report thereon, which was agreed 
to; and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 1384) for the correction of the army record of Lieut. Harry 
R. Anderson, United States Army, submitted an adverse report 
thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill was postponed indefi- 
nitely. 

Mr. CAREY, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2093) to provide for the disposal of cer- 
tain abandoned military reservations in the State of Wyoming, 
reported it with amendments, and submitted tei ake thereon. 

in . WALTHALL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 600) authorizing the retary of 
War to correct the military record of Henry S. Cohn, submitted 
an adverse Pee! ask thereon, which was agreed to; and the bill was 
postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. SA from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 6214) to increase the pension of William 
Burrough, of Crawford County, Ark., veteran of the war of 1812, 

rted it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

r. PROCTOR, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 4275) to grant to the Champlain 
and St. Lawrence Railroad Company a right of way across the 
Fort Montgomery military reservation, reported it with an amend- 
ment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom were referred the 
following bills, reported adversely thereon, and they were post- 
poned indefinitely: 

A bill (S. 545) to define the grade of certain medical officers of 
the , and for other purposes; : 

A bill (S. 895) authorizing and directing the Secretary of War 
to pre a medal of honor roll, and for other purposes; and 

Å bA (S. 2041) for the relief of W. H. Davis, late first lieuten- 
Sot Company H, Twenty-fifth Regiment Ohio Infantry Volun- 

rs. 

Mr. PASCO, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 2237) for the relief of the ee representatives 
of Thomas L. Young, asked to be discharged from its further 
consideration, and that it be referred to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs; which was agreed to. 

-HAWLEY. By instruction of the Committee on Military 
Affairs, I report back adversely the bill (S. 2370) correcting the 
military record of Ireneus Shortridge. The remedy sought can 


be obtained at the War Department and the bill is unnecessary. 
I move that it be indefinitely postponed. 
The motion was agreed to. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. HARRIS introduced a bill (S. 2707) granting additional 
quarantine powers and 3 additional duties upon the Ma- 
rine Hospital Service; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Epidemic Diseases. 


Mr. MCMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 2708) to fix the compen- 
sation of substitute letter-carriers, and to define their duties; 
which was read twica by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2709) to create a rural delivery and 


co system; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. COCKRELL (by ch, Soa introduced a bill (S. 2710) t- 
ing a pension to Mrs. Ann Bradford, mother of William K. — 
ford; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. SAWYER introduced a bill (S. 2711) to aid the special de- 
livery of the Post-Office Department; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads 


He also introduced a bill (S. 2712) to amend the postal laws re- 
lating to and authorizing the issue of postal notes; which was 
read twice by its title, anh referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2713) to amend the postal laws so 
as to prohibit advertising sheets from being transmitted as sec- 
ond matter, and limiting the number of sample copies that 
may be mailed at second-class rates; which was read twice by 
te ie and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 

ads. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2714) for the relief of fourth-class 
postmasters of the United States; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Bost- 


Mr. DIXON introduced a bill (S. 2715) authorizing the em- 
ployment of mail collectors at free-delivery offices; which was 
read twiee by its title, and referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2716) to indemnify the sender of 
registered matter lost in the mails; which was read twice by its 
= oat and referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and t- 


oads. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2717) to provide for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to examine and report relative to the em- 
ployment of the pneumatic-tube system, or other process, for 


the rapid dispatch of mails in l cities; which was read twice 
by 5 title, and referred to the ttee on Post-Offices and 
ost-Roads. 


Mr. CAREY introduced a bill (S. 2718) to re section 1218 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States an 
thereto; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. FAULKNER introduced a bill (S. 2719) to remove the 
charge of desertion from John Lyons; which was read twice by 
its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 


Mr: CAREY submitted the following resolution; which was 
read: 
Robe ae map — eno ond were Government ee that it 
should own and have absolute con buildings necessary for public 
ee and for the proper care and custody of its records at the oat of 
overnment: Be it therefore 
Resolved: First. That the Committee on Public B and Grounds be 
instruc’ miré, and report as to the 


on its 

and healthful accommodations for th 

estimated cost of such buildings; and in this connection to report the sums 

annually expended by the several branches of the Government for leased or 

rented in the city of Washington. 
Second. That the said committee report by bill or otherwise, on or before 

the first Monday 5 next, such ae — as in their opinion may 


be n in the 

Third. t bject - 
F 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. VEST. I rose to say to the Senator from Wyoming that 
in the first week, I believe, of this session the Senate passed 
unanimously a bill for the construction of a hall of records for 
storing all valuable papers and documents connected with both 
Houses of Congress, the Supreme Court, and the different Ex- 
ecutive Departments. Such a bill has passed the Senate four 
times without opposition, and that bill is now pending in the 
House of Representatives. It was based upon information given 
to us year after year of the fact that valuable papers in the na- 
ture of vouchers were endangered by fire as stored now in the 
different Executive Departments; and yet the bill has never been 
even considered in the cobrdinate branch of Congress. The Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds can do nothing more in 
the premises. We have reported again and again in regard to 
the danger of fire in this Capitol, and I haye myself repeatedly 
on the floor of the Senate called attention to the fact that the 


the amendment 


very would happen which did happen a few days ago, that 
there would be a fire in the basement of the Capitol, which, as 
the Architect of the Capitol says, if it did nothing else, would 
result in displacing the roof of the building, besides consuming 
all the combustible material inside of it. 

Mr. PLATT. Does the Senator mean to say in the basement 
or upstairs? 

Mr. VEST. I mean both in the basement and the upper por- 
tion of the Capitol, and in connection with the document room. 
The Senate document room is in such a condition that a fire is 
imminent at any time, and it has been the case for years. The 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds will simply be com- 

under this resolution to reiterate what they have hereto- 

ore reported, and the bill which is the only bill that can give 

any relief has passed the Senate and is now pending in the House 
of 5 

Mr. CAREY. I will state to the Senator from Missouri that 
the resolution contemplates a bill for the construction of all 
necessary buildings for the transaction of public business in this 


I supposed that the resolution of the Senator was 
ted to the necessity of finding a suitable and safe storage 
place for valuable documents, and I addressed myself to the Sen- 
ate in regard to that portion of the resolution. ; 

Mr. C Y. If the Senator from Missouri will examine the 
resolution he will see that it has a wider scope. ; 

Mr. STEWART. Let the resolution be read again. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be again read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution. 

Mr. STEWART. Although it is not germane to this subject, 
in reflecting upon the discussion in regard to the ventilation of 
this Chamber, and in conversation with several parties, it was 
suggested to me, and I think there is something in the sugges- 
tion, that the difficulty is in the Oare of the air, that the 
compression destroys the quality of the air. If an arrangement 
count be made whereby suction fans could be so as to draw. 
the air in and not compress it the air would reach us in its nat- 
ural condition. 

When my attention was called to the matter I was reminded 
of the condition of air in mines. Air that is compressed in the 
mines after it has gone through the drill is not fit to breathe and 
more experienced miners now are using suction fans to draw in 
the air instead of forcing it into the mines, and they say by that 
means it comes in in its natural condition. It may be the diffi- 
culty here, that the air isinjured by being compressed, that soms 
of the elements of good air are destroyed by compression. I sug- 
gest to the parties who are going to examine this question 
whether it is not ible to have suction fans to draw the air in 
in its natural condition instead of compressing it and injuring 
its quality. 

r. VEST. Will the Senator from Nevada permit me to in- 
terrupt him? I am glad he has mentioned this matter, though 
it is not entirely germane. 

Mr. STEW. Itis not germane to the pending resolu- 
tion, but to the one adopted the other day. 

Mr. VEST. I wish to say that in the short time since that 
resolution was passed in regard to the ventilation of the Senate 
Chamber I have endeavo to ascertain from what source the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds can obtain the nec- 
essary information in regard to ventilation, ete., and I have found 
it extremely difficult to ascertain where the experts can be found 
who can give us the knowledge that is requisite in this matter. 

It is very easy to find any number of experts in architecture 
and in the construction of buildings: but the resolution of the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BUTLER], which we adopted 
day before yesterday, contemplates something more. It contem- 
pores not only architectural changes if necessary, but it goes 

to the question of ventilation; and so far, in the short time 
that has intervened, I know of no direct source of information 
upon that subject. I have no doubt there is a great deal in what 
has been said by the Senator from Nevada. 

Mr. STEWART. I think in view of the experience of the in- 
jurious effect of air in compressing it, that question ought to bə 
examined by scientific experts, and if it is found that it is injuri- 
ous to the air and makes it unfit to breathe, it will be very easy 
to remedy it, and pure air can be brought into the Capitol by 
electricity. It would be very easy perhaps to arrange a system 
of suction fans that would draw the air in without compressing 
it. I hope that that particular branch of the question will be in- 


vestigated, because I am satisfied that the strong compression of | to the condition of the 


air destroys its quality. "This matter has been called to my at- 
tention in my experience of mining, where they avoid using that 
mode of bringing air down into deep mines and vo drawing 
it in by suction fans that will draw it in by circulation, and the 
air will come in naturally. That is well understood by persons 
engaged in that business, where good air is absolutely necessary. 
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The same thing may be done here. I should like to have the 
matter considered by persons who are qualified to make the ex- 
periment, and see whether the quality of the air is destroyed by 
compression. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I do not know that I object to 
the e of this resolution, although the subject-matter of in- 
quiry is one quite familiar to the Senate. I think every Senator 
knows that if the public business of this Government is to be 
wholly conducted in buildings owned by the Government, we 
must have a large amount expended here in the near future for 
ee buildings. We pay as rental now about $140,000 a year 

this city. at is very well understood in this Chamber, and 
it needs no detailed inguiry to secure that information. 

Ido not know precisely what the resolution proposes as re- 
spects public buildings in that part of it which says that the com- 
mittee shall report by bill or otherwise. If that has any specific 
meaning, it would seem that it is intended that the committee 
shall report a bill for the construction of all needed public build- 
. If that pees it TN reo uroa large sum of money. At 
this session we have i volving, I believe, an expendi- 
ture for public buil to the extent of two or three million 
dollars in this city, and it seems to me that we are co 
public buildings now quite as rapidly here as we are in other 
portions of the country where such buildings are needed. . 

If any committee of TOOS T TORE OTAS dover 
object to it, but I think it will resultin very little good, because we 
all know now that public buildings are needed. The 
ie) soiree has just rented a portion of a building in this city 
at the rate of $16,000 per annum. The Interior Department has 
rented a portion of the same building at $16,000 per annum. Yet 
we have provided for the construction of a building for a local 
city post-office here which includes a number of stories to be 
used by the Government for other purposes than the local post- 


office. 

Mr. VEST. I believe that the Senator from Iowa is not u 
the Committee on Rules, but I should like to know, since 
subject has come up, how many rooms in the Maltby Building 
are occupied by any bureaus of the Government, I wish to state 
that I had a great deal to do with the purchase of that building, 
and my understanding at the time was (and I used the argument 
on the floor of the Senate) that it would be a large saving to the 
Government, because we could accommodate several bureaus of 
the Government in that building. It was considered well 
adapted to that purpose when the hase was made, and I 
heartily indo: it. I had very little to do with the Building 
after that time, because it went under the jurisdiction of the 
Committee on Rules. I have never been there to inquire, and 
I should like to know now from a member of that committee 
whether any portion of the Maltby Building has been utilized 
for any of the bureaus of the Government. 

Mr. BUTLER. I can answer the question partially. The su- 
pervising inspector of steamboats and boilers has quarters in 
that building. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Senator from South Carolina is right. 

Mr. VEST. How is the residue of that building occupied? 

Mr. HARRIS. It is occupied by committees and by Senators. 

Mr. ALLISON. The Committee on Rules, of course, have 
charge of that building. 

Mr. VEST. That is the reason I asked the question, because 
it is a large building and was bought, not for the purpose of ac- 
commodating members of Congressalone, but of accommodating 
these bureaus, so as to get rid of the enormous rents we have 
been payin 2 

Mr. RRIS. I will state to the Senator from Missouri, if he 
will allow me, that the bureau referred to by the Senator from 
South Carolina occupies upon the first floor a number of rooms, 
some four or five. 

Mr. BUTLER. I think they have moved above now. 

Mr. ALLISON. There are several committee rooms and a 
number of Senators have rooms there, assigned to them by the 
Committee on Rules for public use connected with the Senate, as 
I understand. Of course I am not familiar with it. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is true. I can state for the information 
of the Senator that I have a room there, the Senator from Ten- 
aes has one, the Senator from Nevada, and quite a number of 
others. 

Mr. FRYE. I was looking for a room there, and I found every 
room in the house that was decent had been taken. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The pending resolution asks for a report as 
ublic buildings in the city of Washing- 
ton, what additional buildings in said cify are needed for the uses 
of the General Government, in order to carry on its business, to 
peor and protect its public records, to afford proper and 

ealthful accommodations for those engaged in the public oii 
int to 
rious 


Iam very glad to see the resolution. I wish at this 
call the attention of the Senate to the fact that after 
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the preparation of a bill, 
long argument, a bill to provide new offices for the Public 
Printer failed in the last Congress. I hope the bill will be re- 
newed. I repeat what has been said many times, and ought to 
be well known by everybody, that the present building or build- 


a We the report of a commission, 
an 


ings are unfit, insufficient, unhealthful, and dangerous. The 
Printing Committee on one occasion went there to inspect, and 
advised the Public Printer, law or no law, money or no money, 
to contract for sufficient supports in order that certain floors of 
the building might not fall in, they being necessarily loaded 
down with: heavy documents, great masses of type, presses, etc. 
The necessity for buildings of that description for that particular 
branch of the Government has been long known and completely 
known. 

I greatly spe Ge the defeat of the bill to which I refer, which 
was occasioned solely by reason of a question concerning the lo- 
cation, which was chosen after mature deliberation where it 
would be in the most eminent degree convenient and fit, near a 
railroad, with a branch track running into the buildings, deliv- 
ering the enormous weight of papers and other supplies, and 
carrying out an equally enormous mass of printed and other 


matter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day. 

Mr. PLATT. at has become of the resolution which has 
been under discussion? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution has been already 
referred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, un- 
less the Senate desires to make some change. 

Mr. PLATT. I did want to say one word about the condition 
of another Government buildin: this city. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. PLATT. I will make a fees pe very brief, and I 
wish the Senator from Delaware [Mr. GRAY] would listen to what 
I am going to say. 

A resolution was introduced very recently asking the Secre- 
od Ba the Interior to report concerning the condition of the 
Patent Office building with regard to whether its condition was 
dangerous to public life by reason of the sears Sy the floors 
and the state ofthe rooms. A des a has justcome in, in whichT 
think it is very clearly shown that there is great danger that 
the overloading of the floors will break down the building, and 
in which it is shown that a very serious and unhealthy con- 
dition exists by reason of the crowded and unventilated rooms 
of the Patent Office. 

Mr. HAWLEY. And the danger from fire. 

Mr. PLATT. It is now at least eight years since I called the 
attention of the Senate to this matter. The difficulty has been 
increasing ever since. Although we have been taking business 
out of what is known as the Interior Department building, the 
danger, the overcrowding, the unhealthiness of that building 
have been increasing all the time, notwithstanding the room that 
has been made for the Patent Office. I said then, and I repeat 
now, that if there were a factory in the State of Connecticut 
where the aes be were obliged to work under as unfavorable 
conditions as to health as the clerks in the Patent Office, the 
proprietors would be prosecuted and convicted under the laws 
of the State of Connecticut. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I wish to say in that connec- 
tion to the Senator from Connecticut that last year, in one of the 
appropriation bills, we appropriated $16,000 to enable the Gen- 
eral Land Office to be removed from the Patent Office building, 
that office now employing some three hundred clerks in the In- 
terior Department or Patent Office building proper. Notwith- 
standing that appropriation, it was impossible, as I have been 
informed, for the Secretary of the Interior to provide a suitable 
building for the General Land Office. 

Mr. CULLOM. Why? 

Mr. ALLISON. Because he did not desire to place the impor- 
tant records of that office in a building not fireproof. 

Mr. PLATT. Because they have got to be practically availa- 
ble for use, they must be near by. 

Mr. ALLISON. They have got to be near by. Now, Iunder- 
stand that there is in process of construction a large fireproof 
building in the immediate neighborhood of the Patent Office 
building or the office of the Secretary of the Interior, which has 
been rented by the Secretary of the Interior for the Commis- 
sioner of Public Lands, and that by the Ist of May of gad pad 
or certainly by the Ist of June, the entire Patent Office will be 
moved from the Patent Office building. 

Mr. PLATT. I hope so. 

Mr. ALLISON. So that, although I know the Senator from 
Connecticut has peno persistent respecting this particular build- 
ing in the past, partial provision at least has already been made 
to relieve to a certain degree the present Patent Office building. 

Mr. GRAY. Mr. President, I had occasion as a member of the 


Committee on Patents of this body to visit the portion of the 
Patent Office building to which are assigned the documents and 
records which have made the tremendous weight thatis jeopard- 
ing the safety of that building, and though I expected to find 
some inconvenience there and a state of thi which was very 
undesirable, I was not prepared to see what was exhibited to me, 
and I have felt ever since that there was a personal responsibil- 
ity resting upon every member of this body and upon the coör- 
dinate y of Congress as long as that state of thing continues, 
for the lives as well as for the health of those people who are 
compelled to labor there for their daily sustenance. I founda 
room there in which seventy or eighty ladies were performing 
their clerical duties that was so stifling that a half hour's visit to 
that room made me so gua to get into the fresh air that I should 
o yery unwilling to go back there again and stay the same length 
of time. 

While we are waiting for the fireproof building referred to, 
there is danger that some of these > poopie may be asphyxiated in 
the interval, and I think, among all of the important questions 
that are pressing upon the attention of Congress, there is none 
more important and exigent than attention to this matter which 
has been brought up by the Senator from Connecticut. I do not 
believe we can afford to wait a single day in giving our attention 
to some method of relief. 

I understand from the report made by the Secretary of the In- 
terior that the quantity of air to each individual in the part 
of the building where these ladies worked is about 400 cubic 
feet, whereas Dr. Billings, the best authority perhaps in the 
United States or in the world on sanitary matters of this kind, 
says that human life can not be healthfully continued without 
something like 4,000 cubic feet to the individual. 

I asked the gentleman who has charge of that room how they 
managed to get along at all, and he said that at intervals of about 
two hours or an hour and a half they had to ask all these people 
to go out of the room—in winter time, of course—so that they 
might raise the windows in order to change the air; otherwise 
they could not get along as well as they do. A 
That condition of things is shameful as well as deplorable, and 
I think some action ought to be taken at once in the interest of 
the human beings who are compelled by their necessities to per- 
form their duties under such circumstances. 

I do not know what order the Senator from Connecticut has 
proposed in relation to the report of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior, nor do I know whether the Committee on Patents have 
taken any order on the subject, as I was not at the last meeting of 
that committee. 

Mr. PLATT. The report was only printed yesterday, and not 
until after the meeting of the Patent Committee. wish all 
Senators would obtain that report of the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior and read it. 

Mr. COCKRELE. It has been laid on our desks already. I 
simply want this resolution in print before it is and there- 
fore it will lie over till to-morrow morning if one objection will 
carry it over. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Theresolution has been referred to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Has it simply been referred? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Ithas been referred. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Not passed as an instruction to the com- 
mittee, but simply referred? 


u VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution has been simply re- 
er . 
Mr. COCKRELL. Then I have no objection. I did not want 


it passed as a resolution W committee; but if it is 
simply referred to the committee I have no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution has been merely re- 
ferred. 


ANTIOPTION BILLS. 


Mr. PADDOCK. I ask out of order to present the petition of 
Bennett Travis and 301 other citizens of Franklin County, Nebr., 
praying for the panera’ of the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills 
and for a speculation in fictitious farm products. 1 
move that the pstition be referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary. . 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I should like to make an inquiry as to the 
advancement that is being made by the committee having charge 
of the subject to which this petition, which I have just presented, 
refers. 0 

There is a universal demand in the West for some legislation 
on this line. Whether the particular bill named in the petition 
is the bill that ought to be passed or not, I do not know; whether 
it can be Hesiod or not, so as to answer the popular demand, 
I do not know; but the Committee on Agriculture, which is 
always glad to consider subjects of this kind. has had no oppor- 
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tunity to take this particular matter to which the petition refers 
into consideration. It would like very well to know if something 
is to be done by the committee having charge of the same, di- 
rectly orindirectly, correctly or incorrectly, speaking in a strictly 
parliamen sense. 

Mr. PLA Mr. President, in the absence of the chairman 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, and owing to the fact that I 
was appointed a subcommittee to consider the subject, together 
with the Senator from Alabama [Mr. PuGH], perhaps I ought to 
reply to the inquiry which has been made by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. PADDOCK]. 

We have had some lengthy hearings of persons who are in favor 
of and those op to what is known as the Washburn option 
bill. It is a bill which proposes on its face to raise revenue and 
which intends under that pro to prevent the business which 
it is proposed to tax; but as it is a bill ostensibly to raise reve- 
nue, it is a bill which can not, under the Constitution, be acted 
upon by the Senate until it comes to us from the House of Rep- 
resentatives. I think that suggestion at least ought to relieve 
sig aegis from any charge of delay in having acted upon 
the bill. 

Perhaps the committee departed alittle from the usual custom 
in such cases in considering it until it came from the House, even 
to the extent of having hearings uponit. I think we have gone 
further, perhaps, than the practice and rules of the Senate under 
the Constitution would strictly permit in having the hearings 
and doing what we have done in relation to the bill. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I have no doubt the committee has done all 
it ibly could do. 5 

r. WOLCOTT. I rise to ask if this question respecting the 
condition of a bill which is in committee comes under the head 
of morning business? There is a resolution on the table which 
is part of the morning business, which, if it is in order, I should 


be very glad to have called up. . 
Mr. PADDOCK. Isup I may properly, perhaps, as chair- 
man of the committee having charge of subjects of this kind, as 


a matter of privilege in connection with the introduction of p 
titions relating to such subjects, raise an inquiry of the kind 
which I have > 

I am entirely satisfied that the committee having charge of 
the matter by order of the Senate has done the best it could. 
When the bill was referred I thought there were reasons why it 
might go tothe Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, because 
it is a subject that that committee has to deal with, and with it 
always deals promptly when sent to it for consideration. When 
this bill was 8 I was informed that there were 1 

uestions involved in the bill which the Committee on the Ju- 

iclaiy might propery and usefully consider, and, therefore, I 
waived the right, whatever it might be, and did not make the 
motion to have the bill goto my committee. Hence this inquiry, 
which I consider, under all the circumstances, pertinenf and not 
impertinent. 

LISTS OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYES. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution offered by the Senator from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT] 
coming over from a previous day, which will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 
Resolved, That the heads of the several 
branches of the public service in the city of W: 

mit to the Senate lists of all their subordinates, sta! their names, le; 
residences, compensation, and duties, who were on the Ist day of March, in- 
stant, employed in said city, not as laborers or workmen nor as members of 
the classified civil service, and were not specifically authorized or appropri- 
ated for by law, but were appointed or employed according to the discretion 
of the official a — 99 Rag emplcying them, and paid from some eral or 
special fund subject to his control; and that accompan. g such lists shall 

tted lists of all ms employed or paid as laborers or work- 
men who have performed cl or other her duty. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, I desire to modify the reso 
lution by adding, in the sixth line, after the words ‘‘ laborers or 
workmen,” the words“ or as printers, binders, or pieceworkers,” 
the object of the 77 not extending to the Printing Office. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be so modified. 
The question is on the resolution as modified. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The modification excludes printers and bind- 
ers from the aes 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is that the resolution introduced yesterday 
morning by the Senator? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Yes. 

Mr. ALLISON. I do not object to the resolution, although I 
desire to call the attention of the Senator from Colorado to the 
fact that under this resolution, unless it is now modified so as to 
exclude them—and I am not clear but that the modification has 
that effect—it will require the Public Printer to produce here a 
list of all his employés, except one or two. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Printers, binders, or pieceworkers are ex- 
cepted definitely from the provisions of the resolution by the 
modification which I have just made, 


tments and of the other 
m be directed to trans- 


Mr. ALLISON. Very well. Then that will relieve, of course, 
the resolution from that objection; but I will say to the Senator 
what I believe to be true, that every employé in the office of the 
Public Printer is named in the Blue Book which has been pub- 
lished within a month, so that the name of every employéin the - 
office of the Public Printer has been furnished to the public, in- 
cluding the persons named by the Senator. 

Mr. PLATT. Let the resolution be read as modified. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution as modified will be 


read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That the heads of the several De ments and of the other 
branches of the publicservice in the 1 Wash: m be directed to transmit 
to the Senate lists of all their subor tes, stating their names, legal resi- 
dences, compensation. and duties, who were on the ist day of March, instant, 
employed in said city not as laborers or workmen or as printers, binders, or 
pieceworkers, nor as members of the classified civil service, and were not spe- 
cifically authorizedor ap ropriated for bylaw, but were appointed or employed 
accord to the discretion of the official appointing or emplo 
paid from some or 8 d Subject to his control; and that ac- 
companying such lists shall be transmitted like lists of all persons em woog 
or paid as laborers or workmen who have performed clerical or other big r 


duty. 

Mr. ALLISON. I desire to ask the Senator if he means to in- 
enue the government of the District of Columbia in this resolu- 

on? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I do not. 

Mr. ALLISON. The civil service does not apply to the gov- 
ernment of the District of Columbia, and yet the resolution reads: 
The heads of the several Da ments and of the other branches 
of the public service in the city of Washington.” The Senator 
docenas mean to include the government of the District of Co- 

umbia? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I did not intend under the resolutions to 
cee the employés of the government of the District of Colum- 

ia. 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator state as briefly as he may just 
what classes of persons the resolution is intended to cover? 

Mr.WOLCOTT. With pleasure. There are four classes of pub- 
lic employés, as I understand, not in the classified civil service. 
Those expressly excluded from the civil service, as the heads of De- 
partments and the like, laborers, those mat come under the head 
of laborers, and those specially designated by the act creating the 
office. I am informed—I donot know how truthfully—that there 
are many other employés holding office under the Government 
who are not property incline within these different designa- 
tions; that there are in the Government service pools employed 
as laborers, who are in fact doing clerical service—the name la- 
borer” is a misnomer—that there are people carried upon the 
rolls here and charged to the account for construction and the 
like, and it seems to me, Mr. President, if civil-service reform is 
to have a fair test, whether we are in favor of it or against it, we 
ought at least to know that the provisions of the law are carried 


ng them, and 


out. 

It is certainly true that some of us upon making applications, 
which we are compelled to make on behalf of our constituents, are 
met by the statement that it is utterly im ible in the Dapart- 
ments to find employment for worthy people, either because they 
can not 1 the duties of a laborer or because they have not 
passed the civil-service examination. The same eppuoanion else- 
where is met by a prompt afflrmative answer and these people are 
put upon the rolls. Itis largely amatter of favoritism. In any 
event, Mr. President, we are all in the dark as to what particular 
people may be employed, in what particular capacity they may 

employed, who is to appoint them, and under what rules. 

Mr. E. Do2s the resolution include the Census Office? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I should say that it includes the Census. 

Mr. HALE. Not that that is particularly the branch that the 
Senator is looking after? 

Mr. WOLCO Not in the least. Lam looking after no par- 
ticular branch. I um only desirious that we shall know What 
branches are now under the civil service, what branches are not, 
how the employments are graded, how the offices are procured, 
and what offices are open to a r 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. e question is on agreeing tothe 
resolution as modified. 

The resolution as modified was agreed to. 

REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I offer a resolution which I send to the desk, 
and ask for its adoption, if there be no objection. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secre of the Treasury be directed to furnish the 
Senate a detailed statement of the saving or increase in the annual expenses 
of the Revenue Cutter Service which would result from the transfer of said 
service from the Treasury to the Navy Department. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 
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Mr. CHANDLER. I ask that the resolution go over. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution goes over. 


EULOGIES ON THE LATE SENATOR HEARST. , 
On motion by Mr. STEWART, it was 
That the time fixed for offering and consid resolutions 


ee of the life, character, and public services the late Banato 
from California, George Hearst, heretofore fixed for this day at 3 o'clock 
P. m., be postponed until to-morrow at 3 o’clock p. m. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business, 

The motion was to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After three hours and thir- 
ty-seven minutes spent in executive session the doors were re- 
opened, and (at 4 o'clock and 40 minutes p. m.] the Senate ad- 
journed until to-morrow, Friday, March 25, 1892, at 12 o'clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, March 24, 1892. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, 
Rev. W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
roved. 
: PUBLIC PRINTING AND BINDING. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of War,recommending an amendment to the bill (S. 1549) 
roviding for the public printing and binding and the distribu- 
on of public documents; which was referred to the Committee 
on Printing. 
REPORT OF THE FISH COMMISSION. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House Senate concurrent 
resolution providing for the report of the Commissioner of Fish 
and ee for the fiscal years 1889-90 and 1890-91; which was 
referred to the Committee on Printing. 


SENATE BILLS REFERRED. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House bills of the Senate 
of the following titles; which were read twice, and referred as 
indicated: 

A bill (S. 323) gran a penne to Thomas Cooper—to the 
cana ten on alia Pens nsion to Ralph Waldo N to 
A b ` a n p o Nason— 

3 


the Committee on ensions. 
A bill (S. 525) making appropriation for the construction of a 
boat railway at The Dalles and Celilo Falls and Ten Mile ds 


of the Columbia River, and for the improvement of Three e 
ss gr tal) uaking os on ere 75 0 gears T 

A bill (S. making appropriations for purpose of secur- 

the — completion at the canal and locks at the Cascades 

of the Columbia River—to the Committee on Railways and Ca- 


nals. 
A bill (S. 622) to amend an act entitled An act for the relief 
of certain settlers on the public lands, and to provide for the re- 
yment of certain fees, purchase money, and commissions paid 
on void entries of public lands“ to the Committee on Public 


Lands. 

A bill (S. 851) granting a pension to Sophia J. Hamilton to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1331) granting an increase of 
Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1474) granting a pension to Marilla Parsons, of De- 
troit, Mich.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1596) to grant a n to Martha Noble Brainerd— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (S. 1793) to legalize the deed and other records of the 
Office of Indian Affairs, and to provide and authorize the use of a 
seal by said office—to the Committee on the 4 51 & 

A bill (S. 1878) to increase the pension of Ambrose B. Carlton 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 2015) to amend the act incorporating the Washington 
and Georgetown Railway Company—to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 2045) to eevee for the rebuilding of the bridge 
across Rock Creek at M street NW., in the District of Columbia 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

A bill (S. 2049) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
carry into effect certain recommendations of the Missouri Indian 
Commission and to issue patents for certain lands—to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. . 

A bill (S. 2106) granting an increase of pension to Thomas M. 
Chili—to the Committee on Pensions. 


on to Stephen D. 


-MARCH 24, 


A bill (S. 2169) to improve the navigation and to afford ease 
and safety to the trade and commerce of the Mississippi River, 
and to prevent destructive floods, with an appropriation there- 
for—to the Committee on Levees and Improvement of the Mis- 
sissippi River, 

A (S. 2498) to authorize the sale of the old custom-house 
and post-office in Wilmington, Del.—to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was 
WALKER for eight days, from Friday at 5 o’cloc 
important business. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House of Representatives by Mr. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries. 

It also announced that the President had approved and signed 
bills of the following titles: r 

An act (H. R. 6876) to provide for certain of the most urgent 
deficiencies in the appropriations for the service of the Govern- 
ment for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1892; 

An act (H. R. 3980) ra the act of the Sixteenth Territorial 
Legislative Assembly of „approved March 19, 1891, mak- 
ing appropriation in aid of Arizona exhibit at the World's Co- 


lumb 1 
R. 6836) making appropriations to supply a sree | 


ted to Mr. 
on account of 


An act 
in the De t of Agriculture, and for other pu: an 

An act f. R. 5755) to provide for terms of the U ted States 
circuit and district courts at Cumberland, Md. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. WARNER. Mr. S er, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the resolution I send to the desk. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr, Speaker, I shall be compelled to demand 
the lar order. 

Lask that the morning hour for the call of committees be dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I object. $ 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. The gentleman himself just 


demanded the order. 
The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of eommittees 
for reports. 3 


The committees were called, when re 
i to be printed, and referred to the 
ow: 


rts were submitted, 
endars indicated be- 


. SCHOOL OF MINES, COLORADO. 


By Mr. TOWNSEND, from the Committee on the Public Lands: 
The bill (S. 1374) to aid the State of Colorado to support a school 
of mines—to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

LINE BETWEEN UNITED STATES LANDS AND PITTSBURG, FORT 
WAYNE AND CHICAGO RAILWAY COMPANY. 

42157 75 AMERMAN, from the Committee on the Public Lands: 
A bill (H. R. 402) to establish a division line between the lands 
of the United States and the Pittsburg, Fort Wayne and Chicago 
Railway Company—to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BUILDING, OAKLAND, CAL. 

By Mr. NEWBERRY, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds: A bill (H. R. 63) to provide for the purchase of 
a site for and the erection of a public ding at d, in the 
State of California to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

PUBLIC BUILDING, FOND DU LAC, WIS. 

By Mr. NEWBERRY, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds: A pill (H. R. 495) for the erection of a public 
building at Fond du Lac, Wis.—to the Committee of the ole 
House on the state of the Union. : 

PUBLIC BUILDING, SALEM, OREGON. 

By Mr. NEWBERRY, from the Committee on Public Build- 

ings and Grounds: A pill (H. R. 348) for the construction of a 
ublic building at Salem, Oregon—to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BUILDING, HELENA, MONT. 

By Mr. NEWBERRY, from the Committee on Public Build- 
ings and Grounds: A bill (H. R. 263) for the purchase of a site 
and the erection of a public buildi at Helena, Mont.—to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REFORMATORY FOR WOMEN, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
By Mr. CADMUS, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
Ren lp A bill (H. R. 5097) for the erection of a reformatory and 
house of detention for women charged with and convicted of 
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crimes and misdemeanors in the District of Columbia, and for 
other Bre Hal, the Committee of the Whole House on the 


state of the Union. 
THE SILVER BILL. 
The SPEAKER. This completes the call of standing and se- 
lect committees. The Clerk will report the title of the pending 
bill. - 


The Clerk read as follows: . 

A bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coinage of gold and silver, for the issue of 
coin notes, and for other purposes. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I had expected at 2 o'clock to-day 
to demand the previous question, but I find that on our commit- 
tee there are gentlemen who have not spoken; and in order to 
accommodate them I shall postpone the demand for the previous 
question until 5 o'clock to-day. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Do I understand the gentleman to announce 
that he will move the previous question at 5 o’clock? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
announces that he will demand the 2 ues tion at 5 o’clock 
to-day. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WILLIAMS] is recog- 
nized 


Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Mr. S. er, the remonetization 
of silver is not a new subject in this House or before the country; 
but since silver was demonetized in 1873, to the present time, it 
has beena matter of much discussion both in and out of Congress. 
And, whatever may be said for or against the remonetization of 
silver now, you will find but few, if any, who will defend the act 
demonetizing it, or the manner in which that act was passed. 

But, Mr. Speaker, I desire to address myself more especial 
to the present condition of our finances, and I wish to say that 
am in favor of a sound currency, but one of sufficient volume to 
conduct with ease all the exchanges desired by the people. I be- 
lieve that the volume of our money should increase as the volume 
of exc eable products increases. I believe it requires a 

ter volume of money to conduct to the markets of the world 
500,900 000 bushels of wheat than is required to market 250,000,- 
000 bushels. 

The same may be said as to the increase of other products, 
And in order to have a fair and equitable dollar, the amount of 
the currency should increase as the demand for it increases. 

Much has been said of late about the depreciated, dishonest 

x dollar. If we have such a dollar in our currency to-day it was 
created by Republican legislation and is maintained by Repub- 
can law. Sir, while I do not believe in a 70-cent dollar, neither 
do I believe in an 140-cent dollar. Of the two the former is as 
honest and equitable as the latter. [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 


I believe in a 100-cent dollar, a dollar that has the same pur- 
chasing power to-day that it had last year and that it will have 
next year, so far as it is possible to make it. I recognize that 
the unit of value isa creature of law. The power to declare 
what shall constitute the unit of value in the United States is 
vested in Co alone, and it has no more important duty to 
perform than to fix and maintain a unit of value that is fair to 
the creditor and debtor alike, a unit of value by which every 
piece of property and every day’s labor must be measured when 
offered in exchange or in payment of obligations. 

In order, sir, that such a unit may have a constant and not an 
increasing value, I say that the number of such units should in- 
crease as the demand for them is increased by the rapid growth 
and development of our country. And when I refer to an increase 
of these measuring units I refer to an increase of our primary 
money, and not the credit money of the country, but the money 
of final redemption, upon which all token money as well as our 
entire credit system rests. 

I know it is claimed that as a large portion of our business is 
done upon credit that for that reason it is immaterial whether 
the volume of our money increases or not, so it is sound. Yet 
these gentlemen who give so much stress to our credit system 
will hardly contend that a bank with a deposit of $50,000 can sup- 
port as much of this credit and answer as many calls for money 
as a bank with $100,000 of deposits operating under the same 
conditions. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, if we are to have an increase in the pri- 
mary money of the country, shall it come from gold or from 

ld and silver? The report of the Director of the Mint shows 

t the world’s product of gold in 1889 was a little over $122,- 
000,000, In 1890 it was $116,009,000. It is estimated by the best 
authorities that at least $80,000,000 of this is consumed in the arts 
and in dentistry, leaving $36,000,000 per annum to increase the 

old coin of the entire world, which is less than 1 per cent or 
ie than one-half of 1 per cent of the metallic money of the 
world. Then we have no reason to expect that the world’s prod- 
uct of gold will furnish a sufficient increase of our pri 
money. If we are to increase it from silver, shall we increase it 
by free coinage or shall we continue under the present law? 


Before re or ing an existing law, it is well to un- 
derstand its practical wor as construed by the officers who 
are executing it. The present silver law as construed by this 


Administration does nothing more than furnish a market for so 
much silver bullion to be stored away in the vaults of the Gov- 
ernment, for with Treasury notes redeemable in gold. It 
does not increase the volume of our primary money. We are 
simply increasing the volume of our credit money without in- 
creasing the volume of money in which this credit money must 
be redeemed. Gentlemen about the 30 cents of fiat in the 
present silver dollar. I reply that we are increasing our vol- 
ume of currency to-day with dollars which have 100 cents of fiat, 
because you are not increasing the money in which they are re- 
deemable. = 

The Secretary of the Treasury, as I understand, claims that 
we are already on a gold basis, according to the policy of the 
Government, and that he has the power under existing law to 
issue bonds, to encumber the people with an interest-bearing 
debt in order to buy gold with which to redeem the Treasur, 
notes now being issued. Sir, if we are upon the gold Sard, 
the Treasury notes issued under the present law is simply infla- 
tion, without any increase of the metallic money in which such 
notes are redeemable, 

The practical question before us is, can this country afford to 
open her mints to the free coinage of silver without the coöpera- 
tion of other nations. And it is not a choice between free coin- 
age by the action of this Government alone or by international 

reement, There are no prospects of a settlement of this ques- 

on by international agreement, and especially with such nations 

as England and Germany, creditor countries. It is not likely 

that they will join us in an 5 which may prevent the 

further increase in the value of the dollar in which their securi- 

ties are payable. If we are to have free coinage in the United 
States, the United States must take the initiatory step. 

Mr. S er, can we afford to take it? Judging from the his- 
tory of France on this question, a nation insignificant when com- 
pared with the United States in population, territory, or oppor- 
tunities for using money, I believe we can. 

If France were able for over sixty years to maintain 3 
between gold and silver and to keep them at a ratio of 154 to 1, 
I say that the United States, with her 65,000,000 of people, with 
her vast resources undeveloped, and her inviting opportunities 
for investment, is able to restore to the silver coin that confi- 
dence of the American people which it had before this Govern- 
ment itself in part destro; it. 

Mr. Speaker, what would be the scope of such an undertaking 
on the part of the United States. w much silver would be 
likely to come to our mints? As bearing upon this point I de- 
sire to read from the report of the late Secretary Windom, who 
had taken great pains to investigate this question, and who was 
opposed to the free coinage of silver. In his report for 1889, on 
page LXXXII, he makes the following statement as to the world’s 
product of silver for 1888: 


Annual product (coining value . 3142, 000, 000 
pia rere 
equired Peer Ms 8 one nan ane ew names ———— ñ——— „000. 
Coinage of tender by Austria and Japan (average). 10, 000, 000 
Required for su of and So 
ica and colonial coina ges 99 816, 000, 000 
Amount annually exported to China, Asia, and Africa (other 
than . ͤ—. . Ue 
Annual co of Mexican dollars, not melſted——— 5, 000, 000 
Amounts in the arts and manufactures (estimate) . 135, 000, 000 
e v... Fs ee, Ei 
— LE eat ̃ͤ ̃ ̃—„„. EN Die NER eR O0 


From the above it will be seen that the annual surplus product 
of silver, which would probably be deposited at the mints of the 
United States, approximates $51,000,000 (coining) value. There 
is in fact no known accumulation of silver bullion anywhere in the 
world. Germany long sines disposed of her stock of melted sil- 
ver coins, partly by sale, partly by recoinage into her own new 
subsidi coins and partly by use in coining for Eg t. Only 
recently it became necessary to purchase silver for a Egyptian 
coinage executed at the mint at Berlin. 

He says that— 
The total product of silver in 1888 was $142,000,000, coining value. 


And we find from his table that— 

After dedu for that year all the silver used by countries outside of 
our own, and $15,000,000 for amount used in the arts, there is a surplus of 
51,000,000 of coming value left. 

The report of the Director of the Mint shows that in 1890 the 
world’s product of silver was $166,677,000 coining value. Su 
posing, sir, that upon the adoption of free coinage, the world’s 
product should reach $175,000,000, deducting from that sum the 
same amount consumed by outside countries in 1888, and the de- 
mand for silver in those countries is greater now than then, and 
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$15,000,000 for the amount used in the arts, we have a balance of 
884,000, 000 to come to the mints of the United States. I am 
speaking about silver bullion, the world’s annual product of sil- 
ver. this $84,000,000, it would take $20,000,000 to replace the 
amount of national-bank notes retired during the same 
If our population increases 2,000,000 per annum, it would take 
$50,000,000 to maintain our present per capita circulation, leay- 
ing but $14,000,000 as the net increase of our per eapita, which 
would be less than 25 cents per head. I say, Mr. Speaker, this 
is not inflation, but a very moderate increase of the currency on 
what I regard as a sounder basis than the present law. 
It will bs observed that I have based these estimates upon the 
report of the Secretary of the Treasury, and the Director of the 
t. I have assumed, however, that foreign silver coin will not 
come to our mints under free coinage because, as is well known 


to this House, it is upon a much lower ratio than that of our own. 

I desire in this connection to call the attention of the House to 
the following table submitted by the Director of the Mint to the 
Committee on Coinage, Weights. and Measures, January 27, 1892, 
which is as follows: 


Table exhibiting approximately Eny stock of gold and silver in the principal coun- 


ries of the world. 


Stock of silver. 


Total. 
-| 8686, 845, 000 | 465,512,000 | $76,566,000 | $542, 078, 000 
550, 000, 000 |......-...--.. 100, 000, 000 100, 000, 000 
900, 000,000 | 650, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 700, 000, 000 
| Me ge | Maas | Te cos | 35S ae 

, 9 * 

140, 000, 000 25, 800, 000 34, 200, 000 60, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 11, 400, 000 3, 600, 000 15, 000, 000 
2.000, 000 1, 800, 000 2, 200, 000 4.000, 000 
100, 000, 000 90, 000, 000 35, 000, 000 125, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 |... 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
40, 000, 000 90, 000, 000 . 90, 000, 000 
25, 000, 000 61, 800, 000 3, 200, 000 65, 000, 000 
32,000, 000 |.....- 2- 22. 10, 000, 000 10, 000, 000 
190, 000, 000 38, 000, 000 60, 000, 000 
50, 000. 000 |....--...--..- 45, 000, 000 45, 000, 000 
100, 000, 000 „000, 000 7,000, 000 
100, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 15, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 50, 000, 000 
3 500, 000 
25, 000, 000 
50, 000, 000 
900, 000, 000 
700, 090, 000 
100, 000, 000 
5, 000, 000 
2, 000, 000 


It gives twenty-six leading countries; and I find the total to be 


$3,711,845,000 of gold, and $3,395,412,000 of full legal-tender sil- 
ver, and $544,000,000 of silver of limited tender. 

We observe from this table thut there are $3,395,000,000 of 
silver full legal tender in the countries where it is used, and that 
portion of it in bimetallic countries is at par with gold. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. TAYLOR] said that this was not 
worth over 91 cents per ounce. He can not buy an ounce of this 
coined silver in the world for 91 cents. The silver that is worth 
but 91 cents is silver bullion, which is not admitted to the mints. 
[Applause.] Instead of being worth 91 cents, you can not bu 
this silver coin for less, in many places, than $1.33 per ounce, an 
even more than that where the ratio is lower. it were not 
worth over 91 cents, why did they not send some of it to the 
United States when silver advanced to $1.21 per ounce under the 
present law. To show how improbable it is that this foreign 
silver coin would come to our mints, I desire to read from the re- 
port of the late Secretary Windom for 1889, beginning on page 
LXXXII, as follows: 


Nor need there be any serious apprehension that any considerable part of 
1 on of silver coin 8 Would be shipped to the United States for 
e or no 
ere is much less reason for — — Coan into this country than panoni 
ve discontinued the eo of ful 
— ieces, they have provided by law for maintain their 
e stock of silver coins at par. 

In England, Portugal, and the states of the Scandinavian Union, there is 
no stock of silver coin except subsidiary coins, required for change purposes, 
the nominal value of which is far in excess of the bullion value. Germany 
has in circulation about $100,000,000 in old silver thalers, but ten years have 
qoae since the sales of bullion arising under the antisilver 1 ation of 

878 were discontnined. It is safe to say there is no stock of silver coin in 
Europe which is not needed for 88 purposes. 

The states of the Latin Union and Spain, which has a similar mone 
system, are the only countries in Europe which have any large stock of sil- 
ver coins, the commercial necessities of these countries are such that 
they could not afford, without serious financial distress, to withdraw from 
circulation silver coins which are at with their gold coins to deposit them 
at our mints for payment of the bullion value in notes. 
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The following table exhibits the stock of gold and silver in European banks 
at a late date and the notes ed fagatass them: ate 


Stock of precious metals in European banks and bank notes outstanding. 
(Compiled from the London Economist.] 


Notes in 
Banks. | Gold. Silver. circulation. 
o 
Bank of England.-...............-....| £19,519, 660 225, 204, 740 
Imperial Bank of Germany 155 pig $00 
Austro-Hungarian =. 43, 642, 000 
Netherlands Bank 17,725, 000 
Bank of S 28, 966, 000 
National 14, 168, 000 
Bank of R 000 


The foregoing statement shows that not only the full legal- 
tender silver coin in the leading nations of Europe is at par, but 
even the limited-tender silver coins in those countries have a 
nominal value far in excess of their bullion value, and in many 


countries they too are at par with gold. 

It must be remembered, as stated by Secretary Windom, that 
silver coinage in these bimetallic countries is imited, and has 
been for years; if they have been able to maintain a parity be- 
tween gold and silver coins while the value of silver bullion was 
going down, will it not be easier for them to maintain such a 
parity after the United States shall. have adopted free coinage 
and the value of silver shall have increased? 

Free coinage of silver in the United States would certainly 
strengthen rather than weaken the confidence of these European 
countries in silver as money, They have been able to maintain 
it all these years when silver was going down in value. A dol- 
lar of coined silver in Europe, on a ratio of 154 to 1, is worth 100 
cents in gold in the business transactions of the country. 

Is it reasonable to suppose that the foreigner will bring a dol- 
lar worth 100 cents to our mints and exchange it for 97 cents? 
Is it not as reasonable to suppose that if France should pass a law 

reeing to take our silver dollars at 97 cents, the citizens of the 

nited States would be foolish enough to engage in the business 
of buying up American silver dollars at 100 cents and shipping 
them to ce for 97 cents? [Applause.] This bill would sim- 
ply give the holder of foreign silver coin the right to bring it to 
our mints and have it coined into dollars, which would be of less 
value to him than his original coin, unless he desired to investit 
in the United States, and this would be to our advantage; or he 
might exchange his foreign coin for coin notes which the Goy- 
ernment would have the right to redeem in silver dollars. 

But it is said that if we pass this bill we shall drive all our 
gold out of the country. It seems to me, sir, that I recognize 
that prediction as one which was made in 1878, when we began 
the co of silver dollars. It was then, predicted by these 
same gentlemen that silver coin was so obnoxious to its yellow 
brother that it would drive it all out of the country. At that 
time we had less than $200,000,000 of gold. We have coined over 
$400,000,000 of silver, and we have to-day, in spite of these pre- 
dictions, over $600,000,000 of gold. No, Mr. Speaker, silver will 
not drive gold out. If the gold advocates could have had their 
way since 1878 there would not have been a silver dollar coined 
during that time, and we would have over $400,000,000 less in our 
1 

But the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] said yes- 
terday that if we want to force those European countries to the 
double standard we should just stop coining silver. As though 
the United States could force Togian a great creditor country 
to abandon the gold standard. en would you force her to it? 
You would not force her toa double standard until aftershe had 
taken from the United States, by means of the securities which 
she holds against it and against our citizens every dollar of 
American gold. She has the power to send her American se- 
curities here any time and take away our gold, whether we are 
on a gold or silver standard. 

In 1890 she sent her securities to the United States in order to 
relieve a stringency in her own money centers,and extracted 
from our r $75,000,000 of gold. Hence, I say free 
coinage will not drive gold out of the country, but if gold goes 
abr it will go in payment of our bonds and of securities 
against individuals or in settlement of balances of trade that may 
exist against us with gold-standard countries, and it will go in 
such cases and under such demands whether we have gold alone 
or gold and silver. 

ut it is claimed, Mr. Speaker, that the free coinage of silver 
will send gold toa premium. That might occur temporarily by 
the combined influence of the Government and the money-lenders 
of the country; but, without such encouragement from the Gov- 
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ernment I donot believe it would occur. Knowing the hostility 
of this Administration to free coinage, I should not be surprised, 
after this bill passes this House, to see every influence of the Ad- 
ministration brought to bear to force gold to a premium, in order 
to defeat the measure at the other end of the Capitol. 

But, Mr. Speaker, the objection to the present silver dollar is 
that its bullion value is below its coining value. It must be ad- 
mitted by all that as soon as we adoptfree coinage the parity be- 
tween silver bullion and silver coin is established. If I can take 
4123 grains of standard silver to the mint and exchange it for a 
dollar, the bullion value and the coining value will no longer re- 
mainapart. Then the question is, can we maintain at par gold 
and silver coins under free coinage? I believe we can. And 
when I say so I do not est the position assumed for me by gen- 
tlemen on the other side, that this Government can declare 70 
cents to be 100 cents and make it true. Ido not seek to establish 
the value of the silver dollar by any such course of reasoning. 

But I take the position that thi vernment, by adopting free 
coinage and by accepting silver coin and coin notes in payment 
of its own dues, amounting to over $400,000,000 annually, by mak- 
ing them a full legal tender for all debts punas and private, by 
restoring to silver all the monetary attributes now enjoyed by 
gold, and no longer making or sg Var any difference be- 
tween gold and silver, can maintain silver coin at par with gold. 
And these additional uses, these additional privileges, these addi- 
tional demands for silver, will increase the value of silver bul- 
lion to $1.29 am ounce. 

The distinguished gentleman from Maryland [Mr. RAYNER] 
said he was opposed to coining 70 cents into a dollar. He wants 
to coin 100 cents into adollar. We agree on that. The only 
difference between the gentleman and myself is that he wants to 
value silver bullion before free coinage is adopted, and I want 
to value silver bullion after free coinage is adopted. [Applaus.] 
I say, sir, that the value of silver bullion, prohibited from the 
mints, shut out from this new circle of usefulness, will increase 
when it is admitted to these new privileges. The effect will be 
to create a new demand for it and thereby increase its value, 
and gold and silver will come to a parity in that way. 

The opponents of this bill have no right to assume, as they do, 
that silver bullion will have the same value after we have adopted 
free coinage as now, The present low value of silver is caused 
by the small surplus of silver bullion constantly on the market 
without any demand for it. As soon as this silver bullion is Ae 
mitted to go to our mints for co this new demand will at 
once exhaust the supply of silver bullion now bearing upon the 
market and increase the value of silver. 

To illustrate what a wonderful effect the friendly influence of 
the Government would have in main g a parity between 
gold and silver coin, I desire to call the attention of the House 
to a circular published by Mr. SHERMAN while Secretary of the 
Erreari a short time before resumption took place, which is as 

ows: 
$ CIRCULAR LETTER TO OFFICERS OF CUSTOMS. 
[1878. Department No. 141. Secretary's Office.] 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
_ Washington, B. O., December 21, 1878. 
visions of the third section of the act of 


8 8 J . pro that, d after the Ist di 
approved Jan „ on an e Ist da 
ot . Secre! ot redeem, ced 


an’ A. D. 1879, 8 
the United States legal-tender notes then outstanding, on their ntation 
for redemption at the office of the assistant treasurer of the United States 
in the city of New York, in sums of not less than $50. 


vit reason of this act, you are authorized to receive United States notes, as 
we 


as gold coin and standard-silver dollars, in payment of duties on im- 
ports on and after the 1st day of January, 1879. 

Notes thus received will every instance be deposited with the Treas- 
urer, or some assistant treasurer of the United States, as are other collec- 
tions of such duties, to be —— from time to time, in coin, on Govern- 
ment account, as the convenience of the service may demand. 

JOHN SHERMAN, Secretary. 

It is a circular which authorized the officers collecting customs 
dues to no longer make any distinction between United States 
Treasury notes and gold coin. Sir, when this Government no 
longer d any difference between gold and United States 
notes, the people themselves made none, and although it was 
well known that we did not have within our borders enough 
gold to redeem the Treasury notes then outstanding, yet when 
the confidence of the people was established in these notes by 
the action of the Government, they no longer required redemp- 
tion, but resumption took place without it. 

Jf, Mr. Speaker, we are to use both gold and silver, I believe 
we should use them at a fixed ratio. I believe in having a fixed 
ratio between the two metals. But can we expect such a ratio 
while we treat one metal as a commodity and the other as a money 
metal? In discussing my objections to the Windom bill during 
the last Congress I then said: 


The first one is. it entirely eliminates from silver its monetary attribute, 
and treats it as a mere commodity. It really demonetizes silver, gives us a 
single gold standard, and every debt, every bushel of wheat, corn,and all 
other products, even silver itself, must be measured by the gold do at its 
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present high value. Without stopping to observe how much gold has appre- 
ciated or how much silver has de ted in comparison with all other com- 
modities, the Secretary sees a erence in their value and undertakes 
bi them ther by leaving gold where it is, and increasing the amoun 
of silver in a dollar until it shall equal the present high value of gold. The 
honorable Secretary, in his report, makes the same mistake that all other ad- 
vocates of gold standard make in assuming that gold has a fixed value; that 
8 5 value ot everything else changes, but the value of gold always remains 
e same. 
It must be remembered that the gold dollar has two values; its nominal or 


9 value and its relative value or 3 wer. Its nominal 
value is considered when used in paying debts, but in other transactions 
its relative value controls. Its nominal value is fixed, but its relative value 
eee: When we speak of the value of gold in this discussion we mean its 
relative value, for that is its true measure or purch: power. 

Gold is always the same value in what respect? It always the same 
value in gold. In their efforts to prove that gold has a fixed value, the gold- 
D will say that 25.8 grains of gold nine-tenths fine is always worth a gold 
dollar. Why? Because our mints are open to the free and unlimited coin- 
age of gold at this ratio, that is, you can always have coined at our mints, 
free of c , 25.8 grains of gold into a gold dollar, or can exchange it for 
a gold dollar. Now, is it strange that always at the same time and place 
one gold dollar should be worth another gold dollar. 

Does this prove that gold a fixed value? Upon the same theory we 
mias say one bushel of wheat is always worth another bushel of wheat 
of the same kind at the same time and place; that is, the value of wheat, 
valued in wheat, never changes, therefore wheat has a fixed value. If 
0 our mints to the free and unlimited co’ of standard silver do 
of 412} so the holder of silver bullion can have 412} grains of standard 
silver coined into al -tender dollar or exchange it for a legal-tender dol- 
lar, under such conditions grains of standard silver will always be worth 
a silver dollar, and in that sense silver will have a fixed value. 

If it were true that gold had a fixed value then you might destroy all the 
silver and paper money of the world, which is about two-thirds, and the 
value of gold would still remain the same, though it would exchange for 
three times as much abe af asbefore. Thenif you go further and destroy 
one-half of the gold coin in the world the value of a gold dollar would re- 
main the same, though it would buy much more of all of commodities 
than before. We must not misunderstand the meaning of value. When we 
speak of the value of a thing we do not mean its value—valued in itself—but 
its value in somethingelse. Value is a relative term, and nothing hasa fixed 
value. The value of a gold dollar depends upon what it will buy or exchan; 
for in all other commodities. The value of money largely depends upon the 
amount of money in the country, compared with the demand for it. 


ou 


Hence, I say, Mr. Speaker, that if we pao ourselves upon the 
single gold standard we increase the demand for gold; we in- 
crease the value of the measuring unit composed of gold; it will 
then require more products to buy a dollar, that is, the price of 

roducts will become lower. I would remind my friend from 

assachusetts that it is no greater harm to scale debts than to 
scale debtors in the United States. [Applause.] I do not know 
that there will be any scaling. I think that under free coinage 
there would be established a parity between gold and silver bul- 
lion; they would come together at some point; and it is impossible 
for uy one to tell where that will be; but after it has been reached 
the value of the gold dollar and the silver dollar will remain the 
same. i 

Mr. WIKE. Does my colleague hold that the passage of this 
bill and the adoption of the free-coinage policy by this Govern- 
ment will have the effect that he speaks of upon bullion through- 
out the world, without a monetary conference and agreement 
between the nations of the earth? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. Isay it will have that effect upon 
the silver bullion of the world. I haveshown that of the entire 
product of the world less than one hundred millions would come 
to our mints. It must be remembered that the necessities and 
demands for silver in foreign countries will be just as great after 
we adopt free coinage as they now are. Isay that the silver coin 
of Europe is already at par with gold. 

Mr. WIKE. How about the bullion? 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. The bullion is not; but I say the 
United States is capable of taking care of the bullion. [Applause.] 
After deducting from the world’s product of silver the amount 
used in foreign countries, and that used in the arts and manu- 
factures, there would be but about $84,000,000 to come to our 
mints, and I think we could safely absorb that amount and even 
more. 

But it is said that we make a profit by buying the Silver and 
coining it into money. I say there never was a more unsound 
principle embodied in a law of finance than for the Government 
itself to become a bidder in the open markets of the world for the 
material out of which it coins its money. So long as you do that 
the metal will have what gentlemen on the other side call a 
speculative value. 

But, Mr. Speaker, one of the arguments strongly urged against 
this bill is that it is in the interest of the silver kings” and the 
silver-miners. It must be plain to any gentleman that after free 
coinage is adopted silver bullion and silver coin or the currency 
for which it is exchangeable will have the same value. If free 
coinage fails to advance the value of silver bullion the mine- 
owner will not profit a single cent by the passage of this bill. 
Under free coinage the silver dollar and the silver that goes into 
the dollar will be of the same value, because they are exchangeable 
one for the other. The opponents of this bill first declare that 
free coinage would depreciate our currency to a 70-cent dollar; 
they then say that the silver-holder will take 70 cents’ worth of 
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silver to the mints and exchange it for one of these depreciated 
dollars, worth 70 cents and make 30 cents in the transaction. 
This is the absurd position in which these gentlemen place them- 


selves, 1 
But, Mr. Speaker, suppose their position that it will depreci- 


ate the currency is not correct, Then it must increase the value 
of silver bullion to $1.29 an ounce, and the 4123 of silver 
which the silver-holder takes to the mint will be worth 100 
cents before it is coined; he exchanges it for a dollar worth 100 
cents, and makes nothing off the Government by the transaction. 
So you can take either horn of the dilemma you SF pesca the 
holier of silver bullion does not make acent off the Government 

the free coinage of silver. This bill simply gives the holder 

silver bullion the right to have his silver coined into standard 
dollars at the present ratio, or he may exchange it for coin 
notes, which notes the Government may redeem with the same 
silver for which they were issued. 

But they say that the silver king will get sot ara benefit by 
the peage of, this act. Why, he certainly if the value of 
silver on is advanced. I admit that it will be in the interest 
of the silver king if the silver bullionisadvanced. Andsuchan 
advance in the value of silver would be a public benefit and no 
loss to the Government. Shall we deny ourselves of a great pub- 
lic benefit, because some parties receive a special benefit from the 


same law? 

Sir, are we to oppose a measure of a public benefit because it 
may be of special interest to a small per cent of our people? If 
I believed in such a narrow doctrine [ would not let a night go 
by without supplicating the Divine Providence to cease sending 

growing showers on the lands of the farmers, because it gives 
them a special benefit over those not engaged in agriculture. 
Appiense.] I would overlook the great public blessing in the 


[ 
p 


uction of food. 
No, Mr. Speaker, the question with us should be, will the pas- 
sage of this bill be a public benefit to the country? That is the. 


question with which we have to deal. Some gentlemen in the 
course of this discussion have gone so far as to say that this 70 
cents’ worth of silver costs but 41 cents. This is simply a specu- 
lation, a matter of guesswork, for they have no reliable data on 
which it can be based. They have no reliable information upon 
which to found any such conclusion. 

The Director of the Mint, who is as well informed on this ques- 
tion as any man in the United States, says that every estimate 
upon the average cost of silver is based upon the productive 
mines in operation. No account whatever is taken of the mil- 
lions of money which is squandered . for silver and 
in operating mines that prove to be worthless. Now, when you 
estimate the average cost of silver, if yon could take into account 
the vast amount spent in searching for silver and in operating 
unsuccessful and nonpaying mines, instead of basing your calcu- 
lations exclusively on succesful mines in operation, I do not 
doubt that the cost of the silver would be nearer to $2 than $1.29 
an ounce, ö 

But there is another feature of the case that I desire to call at- 
tention to, and that is the effect that the low price of silver has 
upon the competition of our farmers with the farmers of silver- 
using countries. Take, for instance, India, as an illustration, 
India being a silver standard coun The rupee of India to- 
day, it is said, will buy just as much there as it did twenty years 

o. It is well known that England is to-day buying much more 
wheat from India and less from the United States she once 


did. I believe she is encouraged in this by the low price of sil- 
ver. 
Sup England to-day could exchange an ounce of silver in 


India for a bushel of wheat, and buy that ounce of silver for 
91 cents. She would get her bushel of wheat from India for 91 
cents, the present price of silver. Suppose the free coinage of sil- 
ver, as Wwe claim, would increase the value of this silver bul- 
lion to $1.29 an ounce, and England had to pay that for the 
ounce of silver which she sends to India for wheat. Then the 
bushel of wheat would cost her $1.29 as against 91 cents now, 
paying for the] wheat as she does in silver. With such an in- 
crease in the value of silver England would buy less wheat from 
India and more from the United States. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] ə 

But it is said, sir, and that argument is still repeated, that sil- 
ver will not circulate. The same objection may be made against 
gold to acertain extent. The people, asa matter of convenience, 
prefer the paper representative to either metal. Gentlemen 
who allude to the vast amount of silver dollars coined and stored 
in the Sesuk well understand that for nearly every dollar in 
the ere is a silver certificate in circulation, and the 
law does not permit the two to circulate at the same time. 

I desire to call the attention of the House to another important 
element in this discussion. A recentstatement of the Secretary 
of the Treasury shows that on the Ist of this month there was in 


the Treasury, of gold, $198,000,000; of standard silver dollars, 
$352,000,000; there were outstanding at the same time in circu- 
lation paper money that has no intrinsic value, but redeemable 
in coin, the following sums: Gold certificates, $160,000,000; silver 
certificates, $325,000,000; paper notes, $75,000,000; United States 
notes, $322,000,000; old coin certificates, $29,000,000; total amount 
of redeemable money outstanding, $912,000,000. What I desire 
to say is that the $912,000,000 of credit currency is sounder and 
safer, based upon $198,000,000 of gold and 352,000,000 of silver, 
8 as primary money in which it is redeemable, than 
on the gold alone. Jay gear 

It is, Mr. Speaker, because I believe that this bill will give us 
a sounder currency and a greater increase than the present silver 
bill that I favor its e. If we should only receive at our 
mints the amount of silver produced in the United States it would 
give us about $75,000,000 per annum; an increase of about $25,- 
000,000 over the present law. <A large majority of the people I 
have the honor to represent on this floor are in fayor of the free 
coinage of silver, and it is their sentiment which I am here to 
represent in the consideration of this bill. I do not believe that 
it will produce the evil results predicted by its enemies. I be- 
lieve it is a sound measure, in the interests of the whole people, 
and I come to it with my hearty support. 7 

Yet, Mr. Speaker, as I have said before I say now, that in my 
udgment it will not bring the people as great a measure of re- 
lief as many of them anticipate. ere are many who really be- 
lieve to-day that the remonetization of silver will be a complete 
remedy for all their troubles; but they will find, sir, after we have 
remonetized silver and they have received the benefits from it 
which I believe they will, that it has not relieved them from the 
oppressive burdens of protective taxation. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

Bat, Mr. Speaker, the fact that relief from those burdens has 
been so long refused is no justification, in my judgment, for 
longer wis in the remonetization of silver. [Applause.] I am 
not one of those who believe that the passage of this bill will de- 
feat the determined efforts of the American people to reduce 
taxation and wipe out forever the system of protection. [Ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] : 

Gentlemen on the other side may close their eyes to the divi- 
sion in their own ranks on this question and congratulate them- 
selves upon the division here, but they will find that their con- 
solation is of very short duration. They will learn long before 
November comes insight that the same supreme issue that led the 
Democratic party to an overwhelming victory in 1890 will 
unite the Democracy of this country in one grand and successful 
effort to place in the Executive Mansion the nominee of the Chi- 
cago convention and return to this Chamber a good Democratic 
majority. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, I trust that at the outset the 
House will permit me to declare my earnest hope that there will 
be no disposition to permit this — to become a sectional one; 
that the House will not persist in regarding it, as it has been in- 
vited to regard it, as a question between the dwellers in the cities 
and the dwellers in the country, between capitalists and produc- 
ers, between bankers and farmers. For my I will not con- 
cede that there is one square foot of territory in this broad land 
of which Iam not a citizen. Nobody can disfellowship me from 
my fellow-citizens in the remotest corner of our territory or 
chill my sympathy with them or divorce my interests from their 
interests. [Applause.] F 

Mr. Speaker, the question submitted to this House by the re- 
port of the Committee on Coinage, W and Measures, nar- 
rowed down to the one point in issue between the gentleman 
from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] and myself, is the power of the peo- 

le of the United States to restore silver to a parity with gold 
by the free and unlimited coinage of silver dollars of 4123 grains, 
ninety-one hundredths fineness. 

Mr. Speaker, if I could accept the prophecy of the gentleman 
from Missouri on this subject, I would support this measure. 
There would be no opposition to it on this side of the Chamber. 
But while I can not accept him asa prophet, I cheerfully pay 
him high tribute as a historian, because his report submitted to 
this House contains an exhaustive and learned review of every- 
thing that has been contributed to the discussion of this subject 
for the last two hundred years. 

I deem it due to the gentleman from Missouri to state thathis 
speech at the opening of this discussion has placed this debate 
upon a high plane of parliamentary procedure, and indeed I be- 
lieve it was a striking instance of rugged simplicity, rising to 
impressive eloquence. [Applause.] And right here I wish to 
say that I have no sympathy with attitude of gentlemen who 
undertake to denounce and decry the honest convictions arrived 
at by gentlemen who differ with them. I observe that the 4 5 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] thought proper to speak of the 
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gentleman from Missouri, according to the report of his speech 
on page 2335 of the RECORD, in language which I desire utterl 
to repudiate in this presence, when he said, “I credit him wit! 


gross ignorance as the only excuse for his attitude.” 
Mr. ker, I dispute the conclusions of the gentleman from 
Missouri, but Talso mte the conclusions of the gentleman from 


Ohio. If ignorance has been displayed on this floor it has not 
been displayed by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND]. 


Applause. 

[ Neer with this statement, which I think should in all fairness 
be made to the House, I proceed to discuss the point where the 
gentleman from Missouri and those whom I represent find the 
parting of their ways. 

The gentleman believes that the mere recoinage of the silver 
dollar at the rate which was fixed as the standard before 1873 
will of itself restore its parity with the gold dollar as it is now 


er, that if that be true it would end this 
debate. I do not believe a corporal's guard could be mustered on 
either side of this House in support of a proposition to establish 
a monometallic standard in country, either of gold or silver. 
So far as that part of the discussion is concerned, I y accept 
the position taken by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LopGE] in the admirable statement which he made in this House 
at the close of the session yesterday. 

But su the prophecy of the gentleman from Missouri to 
be mistaken; suppose that the silver dollar does not reach a par- 
ity with gold; suppose that like all prophets his prophesies oc- 
casionally become e then a very serious question con- 
fronts the House and the country. If this bill becomesa law and 
gold and silver fail tocome to par, if gold does not descend in value 
and silver ascend so that they will touch at one common point, 
then the question arises what would be the effecton the commer- 
cial prosperity and happiness of the people if we bs forced to 
the use of two stand: of varying value? 

Mark you, Mr. Speaker, Ido not undertake at this point to affirm 
either the correctness or the incorrectness of this prophecy of the 
gentlemanfrom Missouri. But for the purpose of this argument I 
Will assume that the event ſalsifles the prophecy, and that instead 
of a parity between these two metals we have a disparity. In 
that event, it is 7 that we will have in the currency of the 
country one do with a purchasing power of a given amount 
and another with a purchasing power of a less amount. Here I 
believe I may invoke what is generally known as ‘Gresham's 
law,” quoted so frequently by gentlemen on both sides of this 
House, that where yon have two bases of currency, one of which 
is of superior and the other of inferior purchasing power, the in- 
ferior drives out the superior. 

That law is older than Gresham, older than the English lan- 
guage; that law represents the experience of the whole civilized 
world, ancient and modern. Lord Macaulay, in his History of 
England, traces the formulation of this principle back to the 
Gree poss Aristophanes, and I think it is safe to say it is as old 
as ci tion i That economic law which has forced itself 
upon the observation of mankind in all ages and conditions of 
social life received a forcible illustration in land that it may 
be well to keep before our minds in attemp to reach a con- 
clusion as to the probable result of this experiment, which the 
gentleman from Missouri asks us to unde e. 

For several years prior to the great coinage of 1696 there had 
been circulating throughout England silver pieces which had 
been ‘‘clipped” by coiners, that is to say, some of the precious 
metal had been extracted from each piece and the coin so re- 
duced had again been put into circulation. It appears that not- 
withstanding the severest penal laws the common people had be- 
come extensively addicted to this practice, which, indeed, they 
had learned from their rulers. 

The princes and the nobles in France and the kings in Eng- 
land had long practiced this method of spoliation at the expense 
of the subject, until at length the subject in his turn began to 

ractice it at the expense of the king, and so throughout Eng- 
d at the close of the ‘seventeenth century shillings were 
circulation with about as much metal in them as was worth 9d., 
and half crowns with about as much metal in them as was worth 
2s., until the entire currency of the country had become debased 


used and established. 


Ihave said, Mr. 


and of doubtful value. 
As was said 5 by the gentleman from Massachusetts 
r. LODGE], Lord M ay declares that all the civil wars of 


land, all the disturbances of political institutions, the ch 
of succession, the assertion of the power of Parliament against the 
Crown, all these combined had worked notone tithe of the damage 
that was worked to the people by this debasementof the coinage. 
Now at that point arose the question of how to remedy this griev- 
ance. Some of the ablest men in England, notable amongst 
them Lowndes, the secretary of the treasury, advocated the 
coinage of a shilling intrinsically worth 9d. under the mistaken 


notion that by the mere force of alegislative declaration it could 
be cre ag equal in purchasing power of a shilling intrinsically 
wort . 

I should have stated, Mr. Speaker, that an attempt had been 
previously made to drive the dipped coinsfrom circulation by the 
coinage of broad pieces of full value on the assumption that the 
good coin would drive out the bad; but as soon as these good 
coins were sent into circulation, as soon as they reached the 
ple, they were exported, they were hidden away, and the 
coins remained constantly in the channels of commerce, exclud- 
ing the broad pieces emitted from the Mint. 

en it was that Lowndes made the suggestion which I have 

mentioned. This suggestion provoked a storm of opposition. 

Locke, the author of the ‘‘ Essay on Human Understanding,” 

combated it with vigor, and his letters upon this subject are 

still extant. Theyshed a peculiar light upon the controversy 

in which we are now engaged, and I hope to give a few pas- 
es from them before I close: 

t was contended then by those who believed money eould 
have no value exceptits intrinsic value that no legislation would 
make five equal six, just as we who oppose this bill contend now 
that you can not, by any number of statutes, make seven equal 
ten. 

It was urged by the friends of honest money then that to issue 
debased coins from the Mint would be to conform the coinage of 
the . the coins which had been clipped by criminals, - I 
mention this for the purpose of calling attention to the fact 
that if the prophecy of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
should prove false, if we should establish the free coinage of both 
metals at our mints, and one of these coins should fall below 
the actual value of the other, then our mints would be to all in- 
tents and purposes issuing eters coins and we would be engaged 
in the business for which malefactors were hung two centuries 
ago. te pri and applause. ] 

The whole question of the Engan coinage was the subject of 
a conference famous in history, between Somers Montague, Sir 
Isaac Newton, and Locke, and, Mr. Speaker, it is strange how 
history shows the steady recurrence through all ages of certain 
controversies. Asin our time it is argued that the value of the 
cheaper coin may be raised by arbitrarily fixing a coinage ratio 
between silver and gold, so it was then suggested that the value 
of the debased coin might be raised by lessening the amount of 
metal in the good coin. To that proposition Locke addressed 
himself with characteristic vigor. I read from his letter, con- 
taining ‘‘Some considerations of the lowering of interest and 
raising the value of money,” and his language is entirely ap- 
plicable to the question now before this House: 

Hitherto we have only considered the raising of silver coin, and that has 
been only by coining it, with less silver in it, under the same denomination 


There is another way yet of raising money, which has something more of 
reality, though as little good in it as the former. This too, now that we are 


upon the Bun pr of r money, it may not be unseasonable to open a 
little. The raising I when either of the two richer metals (which 


money is usually made of) 


has exchanged for several ounces of silver; as at present, our 

for 21s. 6d. in silver, gold is now about fifteen and a half more 
worth silver; there being about fifteen and a half times more silver in 
21s. 6d. than there is gold in a guinea, 

This being now the market rate of gold to silver, if by an established law 
the rate of guineas should be set (as to 228. 6d.), they would be raised 
indeed, but to the loss ofthe kingdom. For by this law gold being raised 5 
per cent above its natural true value, foreigners would find it worth while 
to send their gold hither and so fetch away our silver at 5 per cent t, and 
so much loss to us. when so much as would p but 100 ounces 
of silver anywhere else will in England purchase the merchant 105 ounces, 
what shall hinder him from bringing his gora to so good a market and either 
selling it at the mint, where it yield so much, or having it coined into 
guineas? And then (going to market with his guineas) he may buy our 
commodities at the advantage of 5 cent in the very sort of his money, or 
change them into silver and carry that away with him. 

On the other side, if by a law you would raise your silver money, and make 
4 crowns, or 208. in silver, a egg a guinea, at which rate I suppose it was 
first coined, so that by your law a guinea should pass but for 20s., the same 
inconveniency would follow. For then strangers would bring in silver and 
aay it) your gold, which was to be had here at a lower rate than any- 
where 


There, Mr. Speaker, is the answer to the prophecy of the gen- 
tleman from Missouri, there is the refutation of the argument we 
have heard here from the supporter of this bill. These words 
were written two hundred years ago, and all the history of all the 
world vindicates the soundness of Locke’s position. The prophecy 
of the gentleman from Missouri has not yet been tested by ex- 

rience, and we have had no opportunity of judging its value. 

ould it not be imprudent to sacrifice the ce or the un- 
certain, to put faith in prophecy rather than in history. I believe 
it is our duty to cling to the truths which have been demon- 
strated by ns experience of every age and country, rather than 
venture into a wilderness of doubt and uncertainty, pursuing 
peths = have never trodden, leading we know not where. [Ap- 
plause. 


Task you, Mr. Speaker, to remember through all this that I 
yield not to the gentleman from Missouri as a firm believer in the 


virtue of a bimetallic currency. I am opposed to this bill be- 
cause I am abimetallist. I believethat its e would retard 
the ons pe of a bimetallic standard throughout the world. I 
believe its enactment would result in a monometallic silver stand- 
ard in this country. I believe in the law which Gresham laid 
down, which Locke repeated, which Macaulay has traced back for 
over two thousand years in the history and operation of all civili- 
zation. I believe that if under existing conditions two stand- 
ards of coi 
depreciated in value below the other, the baser will drive the 
dearer out, and silver will be the survivor of the two. 

The gentleman from Missouri claims to favor free coinage of 
silver, and yet in his bill he provides not for its free coinage, 
but for its purchase by the Treasury. The terms of his bill show 
that he is afraid of his own logic. If he believes that after the 
pamapa of this law silver would float at a parity with gold, why 

oes he throw it aspar from the Treasury in the provision for 
the issue ọf notes redeemable not in the metal deposited, but in 
the metal which it may suit the Secretary of the Treasury to put 
into circulation? 

That provision is a confession on the part of the gentleman 
from Missouri of his own belief that the free coinage of silver 
would reduce us to a silver basis, and, whéle he shrinks from the 
avowal, he coe to avoid the result which he feels to be in- 
eg by invoking the interposition of the Government. [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. Speaker, much has been said about the danger of com- 
ing to a silver standard. Permit me here to say so, that I ma: 
not be considered a calamity howler, that I believe if we h 
a silver standard, this country would not go immediately to 
rack and ruin. I do not believe that the coffee would disappear 
from our breakfast tables, that the husbandman would abandon 
his plow, that the miner would throw down his pick, or that all 
the wheels of industry would be clogged in an instant. But I do 
believe that if you establish a silver standard now, and these 
metals do not at once come to a parity, the person who would be 
forced to accept payment for a pre-existing debt in the inferior 
metal would be swindled by operation of law just to the extent 
of the depreciation in the value of the coin which the law would 
compel him to receive. gt pene 

Now, after all exis indebtedness had been scaled down 
by the enactment of this law, after that one swindle, if I may use 
the expression, had been accomplished, the country would ad- 
just itself to the silver basis; but the danger, which would never 
down while the history of this age remained committed to pa- 
per, would be the distrust of the commercial honor of a nation 
where debts are settled with the aid of a legislative bludgeon 
oe than by the redemption of the promises made by the 

ebtors. 

Be not misled, lew. i ‘the Farmers’ Alliance, you who think 
that by the enactment of this bill and by the scaling down of the 
indebtedness which ‘it owe to-day you would reach a haven of 
ease, where you might live in undisturbed security in after years. 
Credit is essential to commercial life. Some time or other, your 
interests would force you again to become borrowers. 

In order to relieve yourselves from the burden which would be 
imposed on all borrowers by a debasement of the currency, you 
would ultimately be forced to attempt an improvement in the 
standard of your money, and forevery dollar which you may 
compel your creditors to sacrifice now, yourselves, your children, 
or your children’s children would be compelled to make repara- 
tion in the future. [Applause.] 

3 BLAND. May I ask the gentleman a question right 
there? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I yield with great pleasure. 

Mr. BLAND. What have you to say about the law of 1873, 
which from that day until the present has robbed the debtor 
class of the people of this country of the difference between gold 
and silver? 

Mr.COCKRAN. Will the gentlemansee that Ishall have time 
enough to answer that question? Ifhe will, I shall take pleasure 
in answering it; for I think it is the morai question in this con- 
troversy; it is one of the questions which ought to be answered; 
no discussion on this subje is complete which do2s not touch 
it. But the gentleman will observe that ten minutes of my time 
are gone already. 

Several MEMBERS. Twenty. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, I do not know how much of 
my time has fh ene 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has seven minutes remain- 


ing. 

Fir. COCKRAN. If the gentleman can not secure me an ex- 
tension of my time, it is certain that I can not stop now to an- 
swer his question. 
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Now, Mr. Speaker, Iam endeavoring to show what the inevita- 
ble effect of this measure will be. Let us turn to the gentleman’s 
bill. Is this a free-coinage measure? I ask the gentleman from 
Missouri, is this a free-coinage measure? 

Mr. BLAND. What measure do you refer to? 

Mr. COCKRAN. I mean the measure reported by your com- 
mittee to this House. Is that a free-coinage measure? 

Mr. BLAND. Well, the gentleman can denominate it as he 
chooses. I claim that it is a free-coinage measure for gold and 
silver as we have always had it. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Is it a free-coinage measure for gold and 
silver as we have always had it? Will the gentleman say that 
in the presence of the House? 

Mr. BLAND. As we have always had it until 1873. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Will the gentleman say even that in the 
presence of the House? 

Mr. BLAND. I say that this bill provides for coining gold 
and silver at the same ratio and on the same conditions as we 
coined them from 1837 to 1873. 

Mr.COCKRAN. Now, Mr. Speaker, with all due respect to the 
gentleman from Missouri, I desire tosay that this bill does not pro- 
vide for the free coinage of gold and silver as it existed prior to 1873. 
And I say more than that, it flies in the face of the constitutional 
traditions which are the permanent platform and faith of the Dem- 
ocratic party; it provides for the launching of the Government 
into the banking business, and the making of the Treasury a 
power which can control trade and commerce at the sweet will 
of the officer who is in charge of it. 

I say that this measure simply provides for the purchase of 
gold and silver bullion and the issuing of Treasury notes in pay- 
ment for it which themselves will become debased and degraded 
below the value of the greenback, Inhis opening speech the gen- 
tleman declares that it will be im ible to bring silver from 
other countries into this country and exch it for gold, because 
instead of purchasing the silver bullion with gold the Secretary 
of the Treasury will simply issue coin notes for it, and that these 
coin notes will me the standard money of the country because 
the bill makes them legal tender. Is that constitutional unde 
the traditions of the Democratic party? j s 

I know that the gentleman from Missouri and our friends of the 
Farmers’ Alliance will thrust in my face the decision of the Su- 
preme Court which declares that Congress can authorize the issue 
of paper money. But Congress exercises that power under the 
trust reposed in ny the Constitution; and we Democrats believe 
that power was conferred upon it on the assumption that it would 
never be abused and that paper money would be issued only in the 
exigencies of grave peril. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND] seeks now to forces us into a porperna issue of paper 
money, and into a government banking business on socialistic 


inciples. 
$ Will the gentleman recognize the authority of the illustrious 
Benton, a Senator from his own State, upon the power of this 
Government to issue paper money in times of peace? Does he 
recollect his declaration in 1834 upon the proposition of Web- 
ster to extend the charter of the United States Bank six years, 
that ‘‘in the first place, he was one of those who believed that 
the Government of the United States was intended to be a hard- 
money Government; that it was the intention of the declava- 
tion of the Constitution of the United States that the Federal 
currency shall consist of gold andsilver” [applause], ‘‘ and there 
is no power in Congress to issue any species of Federal paper 
Sy whatever“? Why does not the gentleman continue to 
applaud? 

Mr. BLAND. I applaud because this is Benton’s bill, in pur- 
suance of his idea of money. It is a hard-money bill. 

Mr. COC . Will the gentleman turn to a subsequent 
stage of that same debate, where Benton denounces Alexander 
Hamilton for having permitted the issue of notes by the United 
States Bank, acceptable by the Government, and then tell me that 
oe is 17 — a measure as Benton would have supported? [Ap- 

ause. 

s Let us consider for a moment the effect of this legislation upon 
our paper money. The old greenback was a promise to pay, for 
which everything of value as well as all the gold and silver in 
the United States was pledged. For that reason its value was 
always equal to the credit of the Government. But for the note is- 
sued under this bill the bullion in the Treasury will be the sole 
security, and the faith of the Government will be pledged only 
for the safe custody of the bullion. The value of the note will be 
precisely the value of the coin which it will represent. Now, if 
Gresham's law applies to this country, as it has applied to every 
country in the history of the world, silver will drive out gold and 
the vale of the note will be just the value of the silver which it 
will represent. But the gentleman from Missouri claims that 
there will be always some gold in the Treasury, that there is some 
gold there now, and that if this bill becomes a law there are no 
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means by which the existing supply of gold can b2 reduced with- 
out the consent of the Treasurer. 

It is quite true, Mr. Speaker, that if the Treasury retains pos- 
session of any gold the retary can use it for the redemption 
of the notes provided for by this bill in such proportion as tohim 
may seem proper. But does not the gentleman from Missouri 
see what a tremendous power he attempts to place in the hands 
of a Government officer? The old Democratic faith favored the 
careful restriction of governmental power to certain well defined 
limits. It sternly condemned any extension of Federal power 
over the private affairs of the citizen. 

Here we have a measure which permits and even forces the 
Secretary of the Treasury to determine the value of the cur- 
rency every day in the 875 and every hour in the day. Con- 
ceive how far we have drifted from our ancient constitutional 
moorings, when any portion of the Democratic party is found 
supporting a bill that first practically limits the money of the 
country to Treasury notes, and then empowers the Treasur 
De ent to redeem the notes held by one man in coin wort 
70 cents on the dollar, and the notes held by his neighbor in coin 
worth 100 cents on the dollar. Could commerce flourish or free 
competition exist under such conditionsas these? Has the grant 
to any department of Governnient of any power equal to this ever 
been suggested in the legislation of any country monarchical or 
democratic? [Applause. 

Will the gentleman from Missouri explain upon what theory 
of democratic institutions he seeks to expose the enterprisesand 
pursuits of the citizen to the arbitrary and ruinous interference 
of an executive officer and to make the favor of Government a 
stronger element in commercial suecess than the industry and 
intelligence of the individual? 

Sir, the force back of this agitation is the mistaken theory 
that this bill will give us more mony: Has the gentleman from 
Missouri [Mr. BLAND] cr agra w y it is that the Treasury 
vaults are to-day filled with silver dollars which can not be got- 
ten into circulation? Before we pile up additional millions 
would it not be well to get rid of the useless mass of silver bul- 
lion which lies in the Treasury vaults idle and congested, a men- 
ace to the price of silver throughout the world? No complaint 
is older or more senseless than that which bemoans the scarcity 
of money. We have the authority of one of the oldest and best 
writers on economic science, Adam Smith, for the statement 
that the scarcity of money never exists except amongst those who 
nete neither the wherewithal to buy it, nor the credit to borrow 

t” — 
If this country were denuded of gold and silver to-morrow, 
but remained of corn, wheat, or iron, the owners of 
bullion all over the world would hasten to offer it to usin ex- 
change for the valuable things which we had to sell. 

Money will be plentiful in times of prosperity and scarce in 
times of adversity. The quantity of money in actual circulation 
can never be ted by a statutory 3 It is not the 
amount but the efficiency” of money, that stimulates trade and 
commerce. If the Ree capita circulation of this country were 
doubled or quadrupled to-morrow, not one dollar would reach 
the pocket of the citizen unless he had something of value to 
offer in exchange for it. The pretense that the cheapness or 
abundance of money would necessarily mean pr rity to the 
individual is a delusion and asham, which the history of the 
whole world refutes and condemns. 

The gentleman from Missouri appears to think that whoever is 
opposed to this bill is opposed toa bimetallic standard. With all 

t to him, I venture to say that the adoption of this meas- 
ure would postpone the adoption of a bimetallic standard for 
thirty years. Its practical operation would result in such finan- 
cial disaster and confusion that in three years he himself would 
notdare to resist the a demand for its repeal which would 
rise from every part of the country. And if this experiment be 
undertaken and result in disaster, does the gentleman think 
that the country will tolerate another agitation for free coinage 
d this generation. It appears to me that the gentleman’s 
experience in the past should operate to shake his faith in his 
own prophecy. He has led agitations for the free coinage of sil- 
ver for the last fifteen years. The acts of 1878 and 1890 which 
were the unfortunate fruits of his agitation are, I believe, largely 
5 for the present de ation of silver. 

e act of 1890 has been condemned py the gentleman himself 
in such terms that I could not hope to add anything to their force. 
The act of 1878, providing for a coinage of two millions of sil- 
ver dollars every month, regardless of the commercial conditions 
of the country, was adeadly blow at the monetary value of silver. 
The money which serves the true 1 of trade is produced 
by economic conditions even as the blood is generated in my veins, 


and to arbitrarily force any number of silver dollars into the cir- 
culation of the country is as absurd and as monstrous as if I, find- 
ing my system impoverished, undertook toforce a given quantity 
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of animal blood into my veins every day of the year, regardless 
of the condition and requirements of my esti, Ses Nea 

Sir, I do not believe that silver can ever be wholly demone- 
tized. What measures the value of this desk which stands before 
me? Is it measured by the number of desks in this Hall or in 
this city, or by the quantity of timber in this land, or by the 
amount of money in this country? No, sir; it is measured by the 
relation it bears to all the t of value in the world. The 
products of the world, I believe, are still measured by the amount 
of gold and silver in the world. Noman will pretend that the 
value of corn in England is measured by the amount of gold in 
England. No man will pretend that the value of breadstuffs or 
the value of broadcloth in any country is measured by the cur- 
rency of that country alone. The trade of the world is carried 
on to-day under the eye of every trader. 

Every dealer in every great mart measures the value of his 
wares by all the precious metal that is recognized as circulating 
medium all over the world; and that being so, silver must nec- 
essarily enter into all calculations of value. But after the values 
are fixed by the relation which each article bears to the sum of 
all the gold and silver in the world, England, if we pass this bill 
could collect her debts in the coin having the higher value and 
pay her debts to us in the coin having the lesser value. Pass 
this law, and if the balance of trade at the end of the year shows 
that she is indebted to us in the sum of $100,000,000 she can pay 
us in coin worth seventy millions, while from every country that 
is indebted to her she will exact the settlement of balances in 
gold coin worth 100 cents on the dollar. And this ad vantage she 
would enjoy not through the wisdom of her own statesmen but 
through the folly of an American Congress. 

Gentlemen 11 that this country is broad enough and strong 
enough and rich enough to maintain a financial system of its 
own, without regard to the standard of value used by other na- 
tions. Indeed, it is insinuated that resistance to this measure is 
prompted by a slavish subserviency to the example of Great Brit- 
ain. Sir, no country with a growing foreign trade can afford to 
establish a debased anddegraded currency. If this bill becamea 
law its provisions would operate in favor of England and against 
the interests of this country. England is a tributary nation to us. 
Every year, under existing conditions, she pours into our lap a 
golden tribute, but if our currency reach a silver basis she would 
be enabled to pay us with debased and cheapened coin, and the 
practical result of this legislation would be a remission of 30 per 
cent of the tribute which she is now forced to pay us. 

If gentlemen on the other side could be induced to codperate 
with us in the suspension of this senseless purchase of silver by 
the Treasury, if we could succeed in suspending all coinage of 
silver, thuscompelling England to pay her debts to us in the same 
coin which she exacts from those who are indebted to her, she 
would no longer enjoy any ad vantage in maintaining a gold stand- 
ard. She would then be compelled to face the difficulty described 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] yesterday. 

With him, I believe the amount of gold in the world is insuffi- 
cient for the commercial transactions of the world. If she were 
cope tes of any advantage growing out of an exclusive use of a 

old standard while other nations use a bimetallic standard, 

ngland would bs the first to plead for an international confer- 
ence, and to urge an agreement among the great commercial na- 
tions of the world, fixing a coinage ratio between gold and silver. 
Once that ratio is universally recognized, free and unlimited 
coinage of both metals would immediately be restored, and silver, 
which is to-day discredited, would again be n every- 
where as a part of the monetary system of the world. 

Mr. Speaker, if I had more time I believe I could demonstrate, 
even to the satisfaction of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
BLAND], that the interests of the great commercial city of New 
York are closely identified with the agricultural interests of the 
West and the South. I do not stand here as a representative 
of one section seeking advantage at the expense of another sec- 
tion of this country, but as a citizen, proud of my citizenship, 
and deeply interested in the welfare of all my fellow-citizens. 

I protest against this legislation because it is avowedly in the 
interest of aclass. Thecreditor and the debtor are both entitled 
to the protection of the laws of thiscountry. You can not favor 
the one without oppressing the other. If one be given an ad- 
vantage now, the demand for reparation will be continuous and 
finally successful. 

Let us pass laws to promote the peace of the country. Donot, 
I pray you, place on thestatute book any enactment which would 
justify discontent among any part of our citizens. 

I appeal to the people of all the sections of our country to stand 
solidly against any system of laws that would permit the United 
States Treasury tointerfere in the daily occupationsof our people, 
and to stand fast by the constitutional traditions that coin, and 
coin alone, is the true currency of this nation. Let us not be led 
astray by any promise of advantage into dangerous and unknown 
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ths. Let us stand firmly by these ancient institutions which 
eave us free to retrace our steps when wediscover that they lead 
in the wrong direction, which have been the fountain of our 
prosperity in the past, and which are the best security for our 

e Ana happiness through all the years of the future. 
Froud and prolonged applause.] 

Mr. CUMMINGS was ed. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask unanimous consent at this time to extend this debate for 
twenty-four hours. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not the gentleman 
at this time, the gentleman from New York being entitled to the 


floor. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. S er, the people rule; the Repre- 
sentative is their agent. HE individual views must not stand in 
their way. As far as public expression of opinion goes, my con- 
stituents are against this bill. I am not, sir, one of those who 
feels at liberty tocross their desires. I believein representative 
government—that the n should implicitly obey the 
Will of his constituents. About this with me there can be no hig- 

ling, and until my constituents express themselves otherwise, 
f shallcast my vote as I have indicated. Individually, I can not 
forbear saying that, with Grover Cleveland, I agree that it is 
of momentous importance to prevent the two metals from parsing 
company.” Individually, I will further add that, with Senator 
STEWART, I believe that our present statutes authorize free 
coinage, and that it is unlawfully restrained by a Republican 
Administration. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Speaker, this is the most important meas- 
ure that has come, or is likely to come, before the present Con- 


It is important because it pro to make a radical change 
in the unit of accounts and s of value—the yardstick, so 
to speak, which measures and compares values. It is important 
because it proposes to revolutionize the medium by which ex- 
changes of products are made and the wheels of business lubri- 


cated. 

What does the pending bill propose? 

It pro „ first, to establish two metallic value standards, or 
yardsti not of oneal but of unequal, value; the one a dollar 
of 25.8 of gold of standard fineness, with an intrinsic bul- 
lion value of 100 cents in the markets of the world; and the other 
a dollar of 412+ of silver bullion of standard fineness 
with an intrinsic bullion value of about 70 cents. 

It is proposed, secondly, to give to any owner of silver bullion 
the right to take to any United States mint 412+ grains of silver 
of standard fineness, worth about 70 cents, and have the same 
coined free of to the owner into a standard silver dollar 
with legal-tender powon which, so long as the Government is 
able to maintain the parity of value of the gold and silver dol- 
lars, will be accepted as 100 cents. 

It proposes, to require the Government, which repre- 
sents and acts for the people to purchase all the silver ion 
that may be presented from ail parts of the world, and pay there- 
for in ble in coin at the rate of $1.29 per fine 
ounce, when market value of such silver bullion is only 
90 cents per ounce. 

If it be true—as the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] in- 
sists—that there is no silver in foreign countries that would come 
here in response to our offér to poranse or to coin every 70 
cents’ worth of the world’s bullion into a legal-tender dollar, then 
the practical effect of the bill now under consideration, so long 
as our Government should be able to maintain the parity of the 
gold and silver dollar, would be to compel our Government and 

le to pay $1.29 per ounce for the 54,000,000 ounces of silver 
ullion (substan y the American product} annually purchased 
under existing laws at the market price of about 90 cents per 
ounce, and converted into money, and thus to give to the own- 
ers of silver mines in this country 39 cents per ounce or $21,000,- 
000 annually—the difference between the bullion and coinage 
value of silver, which now goes to the Government and the people. 

Let me repeat. Under the supposition that there is no spare 
stock of silver coin or bullion abroad to come here to take advan- 
tage of the offer to coin or purchase silver at over 40 per cent 
more than its market value, then, so long as the Government 
should be able to maintain the parity of value of the silver and 

old dollar, the practical effect of the enactment of the penting 

8 bill into a law would be to transfer from the. Gov- 

ernment and le to the pockets of the owners of our silver 

mines about $21,000,000 per annum, without materially increas- 
the volume of money. 

. Speaker, while 3 so long as our Government 
should have the disposition and ability to maintain the parity of 
the silver and gold dollar, as it does now under the present sys- 

of pure. substantially the American product of silver 
at the market price and converting it into money for its own ac- 
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student 


The gentleman from Missburi * BLAND] rests his 

able to maintain this pari 
mainly on his belief that if this Government should offer to coin 
or purchase the world’s silver at 40 per cent more than its 
ent market value, as provided by his bill, there would be littleor 
no silver come to us from the foreign countries, which have nearly 
four thousand million of silver coin, and that we should have only 
the American product to care for, 

He must aamit, however, that the offer to purchase an unlim- 
ited quantity of silver at 40 per cent above its market value for 
years would immensely stimulate the production and supply. He 
must admit that the stock of bullion held by tors here, 
estimated at 15,000,000 ounces, and a similar stock held in Lon- 
don would be y transferred to the Government vaults. He 
must admit that the coined silver of countries like Mexico and 
the South American States, which can now be with 
American gold at a large discount, would be y to be sent 
here by speculators to reap the pront of the exchange. He must 
admit that there is in sight in European countries alone one bil- 
lion three hundred and ninety-eight millions of silver coined to 
a large extent at 40 per cent more than its intrinsic value—seven 
hundred millions in France alone—maintained at par with gold 
with great difficulty by the several governments. 

Does the gentleman from Missouri really think that Franee, 
for example, would not seize with alacrity the op unity to 
send a large amount of her superabundant silver to country 
and exchange it for gold or its equivalent at the nominal rate of 
3 per cent ex volved in the difference of coinage ratio 
in the two countries? 

The gentleman from Missouri meets this probable situation, 
in case bill should become a law, by this curious argument: 
The fore’ could not with it (C. e., the 
3 8 our „„ 


and silver were at par; and in this 
ring the one metal to the other. 


But the situation b; ht about by the passage of the 
bill would be that the United States would be the — E great 
commercial nation in the world that permitted the free coinage 
of silver or purchased silver bullion and paid $1.29 per ounce. 
For the time being, therefore, so long as the Government was 
able to maintain the parity of gold and silver coins, the fact that 
an ounce of silver worth 90 cents in the French, German, and 
other European markets could be sold in the United States for 
$1.29 would be sufficient inducement to bring hundreds of mil- 
of France and 


other t 
take Ph ee of the 40 per cent proflt. 


senting these Treasury notes at any su asking for 
gold. And the moment that subtreasury should ,refuse to 
pay gold, when demanded, in redem of one of its y 
notes, immediately after the fact was (and perhaps earlier) 


gold would go to a premium, and the premium would inerease as 
the distrust increased caused by the wledge of the fact that 
the Government could not or would not longer undertake to 
maintain the ity of gold and silver coins and to redeem her 
notes a pes if demanded, until ultimately our standard silver 
coins the Treasury notes which we were obliged to redeem 
in silver would depreciate to 70 cents, or the value of the bullion 
contained in the standard silver dollar. 

Mr. Speaker, it is no more possible for this Government, 
under free coinage, single-handed, to long maintain the parity 
of standard gold and silver coined at the ratio of 16 ounces of 
silver to 1 of gold, when the market ratio is 22 or 23 to 1, as it is 
now and has been for some time, than it is for you or me to re- 
verse the law of gravitation. Why, even France was compelled 
in 1878 to close her mints to the free coinage of silver when 
silver bullion had declined only 5 per cent. Mexico and India 
and other silver countries have free coinage, but these coins are 
worth only the bullion ratio. 

Under the present silver law the Government is able to maintain 
the parity of the silver and the gold dollar by limiting the coin- 
age of the standard silver dollar and the issue of Treasury notes 
in purchase of silver bullion, and undertaking to redeem these 
notes in either gold or silver, as demanded the holder; and 
the world knows that the Government has in its vaults substan- 
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tially h bullion at its market value to maintain this aperis 
But with the free coinage proposed by this bill, under which the 
owner of silver bullion receives the profit of coinage and the use 
of silver as money, the Government would have neither the ob- 
ne on nor the ability to maintain this parity. 

eed, it is obvious from the ents of the gentlemen who 
have advocated the passage of bill that they expect it will 
de’ te our currency. 

t are the arguments that are presented in faver of the 

passage of the bill? 

First. That it will make it easier to pay debts. But how eas- 
3 dollars of less value to be used 

ent: 

— y. That it will increase the price of farm products. But 
how increase their price, unless it does so by depreciating the 
value- stick which measures the price? 

these ar; ts make clear the fact that the advocates 
of free coinage of silver at the ratio of 16 to 1 of gold seek and 
expect to depreciate our dollar to 70 cents, yet at the same time 
they show the absurdity of their position taken. 
debts contracted yesterday or last month or last year when 
the standard of value was the same as to-day may be shaved down 
55 of the currency; but the debts contracted here- 
ter be as much larger than they would have been as you 
have diminished the value 1 1 8 ea od ts 
essary by any persons to pay cents on the dollar o 
oret fid ow much 1 —— t would be to State insol- 
vency or national bankruptey laws to reach this result than to 
demoralize the whole ess of the country and bring ruin on 
thousands by depreciating the currency. 

Besides, as the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] has well 
said, the creditors of the country are only in small part the rich 
and the borrowers only in small part the pore: The largest bor- 
rowers as a rule are menof means. The workingmen of the 
country own three-fourths of the hundreds of millions of deposits 
in our sayings banks, which are loaned out mainly to men of 
ample means who borrow extensively to carry on a large busi- 


ness. 

Again, it is a delusion for anyone to suppose that the price of 
wheat or of any other farm product or anything else can be in- 
creased by adepreciation of the dollar without at the same time cor- 
respondingly increasing the price ofeverything which the farmer 
is called upon to buy. No one will have any more cloth by short- 
ening the pronk by which he measures it into one of 18 in- 

of 36inches. Neither will any farmer be able to obtain an 
more of anything he buys hay the nominal price of h 
wheat eee cutting down the dollar to 70 cents. 

Indeed, as a rule the depreciation of the dollar decreases the 

hasing power of oar got hei and labor, for the reason 

hat the speculators and middlemen take more profit to cover 

possible losses by depreciation of the currency. There will be 

no portion of our people suffer so much from a depreciation of 

the currency by the passage of the pending bill as our working- 
men and farmers. 

Mr. Speaker, perhaps the most plausible and at thesame time 
deceptive argument that is presented for the N of this bill 
is that it proposes simply to restore the dollar of the fathers.” 
In opening his speech yesterday the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAND] said that this bill proposes to restore the coinage 
policy inaugurated by Hamilton and Jefferson one hundred years 


ago. 

With due respect for my friend, I beg leave to say that his bill 
proposes nothing of the kind. What was the coinage policy 
adopted by the fathers? Read Hamilton’s scholarly report 
which was made the basis of the mint legislation of 1792, and you 
will find thatthat dis ed finance minister ascertained that 
15 ounces of silver bullion was substantially 22 in value to 
1 ounce of gold in London and other markets of the world; and 
hav ascertained this, he said that this market ratio of gold 
and silver bullion must be made the co ratio. And the 
fathers,” to whom the gentleman from uri alluded con- 
curred. No one suggested that they could pay their debts easier, 
or make their farm products bring a better price by adopting a 
coinage ratio of a less number of ounces of silver toone of gold 
than the bullion ratio of the metals in the markets of the world. 
No one was guilty of the absurdity ofsuggesting that they could 
make money cheaper and plentier by making the silver dollar 
less than the bullion value in the coinage. 

But gentlemen say that because the fathers” adopted a cer- 
tain coinage ratio in 1792, therefore we should follow it. But 


a do not p to do even that. The coinage ratio of “the 
thers” was 15 to 1, your bill . 16 to 1. The fathers in 
1834 and 1837 found that the bullion ratio of silver and gold in 


the markets of the world had changed, and in accordance with 
their original policy they changed it to 16 to 1 because they knew 


. 


that gold and silver standard coins would not circulate side by 
side under free coinage unless the coinage ratio was substantially 
the bullion ratio. 

If the same ‘‘fathers” were living now 8 tell you what 


Hamilton and Jefferson and Madison knew in 1792 that in order 
to maintain the double standard and have gold and silver coins 
circulate side by side, it is n to adapt our coinage ratio 
under free coinage to the bullion ratio, which is 22 to 1—not 16 
to 1. In the face of the fact that Mexico, India, and other silver 
countries have free coinage of silver, and the silver coins in these 
countries will purchase 25 per cent less than a dollar of Ameri- 
can or European gola, why do gentlemen persist in saying that 
all we need to make standard silver coins as valuable as gold is 
free coinage of silver? 

Gentlemen tell us that it is gold that has increased in value, 
while silver has remained stationary. Even if this were true, 
which it is not, that would not change the absurdity of the propo- 
sition contained in the pending bill to establish two ticks 
to measure value, the one of 25.8 grains of standard fold, worth 
100 cents, and the other of 4124 grains of standard silver, worth 
70 cents. Your gold and silver yardsticks must be of the same 
value to maintain adoublestandard. You may obtain this parity 
by diminishing the weight of the gold dollar or increasing the 
weight of the silver dollar, or by combining both processes, 
but you can not make a 100-cent gold dollar circulate by the 
side of a 70-cent silver dollar under free coinage. If you attempt 
it the 100-cent dollars will leave the country; for no man under 
free coinage would use 100-cent dollars when 70-cent dollars are 
made legal tender. The 100-cent dollars have been called in this 
debate the dollar of aristocrats and bankers and the 70-cent dol- 
lar the poor man’s dollar, but I stand here to declare that no vote 
of mine shall be cast to give the poor man a cheaper dollar than 
the richest or highest are given. 

Several gentlemen in the course of this debate have under- 
taken to prove that the value of gold has been increased, by com- 
paring prices during the inflation period with prices since re- 

sumption. Such a comparison is valueless, because the unit of 
accounts between 1862 and 1878, in which prices were estimated, 
was our depreciated paper dollar, and neither gold nor silver. 
Prices since the resumption of specie payments should be com- 
pared with prices before the war, when gold was the standard, 
in order to be of value. When this is done it will be found that 
the sremge rice of cotton, for example, from 1850 to 1860 was 
very nearly the same as the average price between 1879 and 1889, 
The overproduction of cotton in 1890 and 1891 has caused the 
rice of cotton to abnormally decline, just as it did in 1846-49. 
e Kansas or Iowa farmers receive more at their doors per 
bushel for corn and wheat than they did before the war. 

But prices of products do not afford asound basis of com: n 
for the pu of ascertaining whether thè standard of value 
has varied, for the reason that labor-saving devices are constantly 
reducing the cost of production and manufacture on the same 
standard of comparison. It would be folly for anyone to as- 
sume because it costs only 5 cents to make a yard of cotton 
prints to-day, against a cost of 20 cents fifty years ago, that this 
shows that the gold which measures the cost has appreciated. 
Take any kind of farm produce raised by hand labor, and it will 
be found that the price has increased in thirty years, while arti- 
cles produced more pray by eee machines have di- 
minished in value. Labor is 35 per egnt higher than it was be- 
fore the war. 

Mr. 8 nothing is clearer than that silver has declined 
absolutely in the last twenty years, and any attempt to maintain 
the same coinage ratio that existed before will be futile. Unques 
tionably the fact that Germany, France, and every other com- 
mercial nation have closed their mints to the free coinage of 
silver and used less silver in their coinage has diminished the 
demand. The United States, although we have not had free 
coinage of silver since 1873, and practically none since 1860, has 

et used more silver than ever for money since 1873. But the 
portant factor in the decline of silver is the opening up of rich 
mines in the United States and the use of improved processes in 
paparating the ore, which haye cheapened the cost of producing 
silver. 8 


The fact that the world's product of silver has doubled since 
1873 in the face of the decline from $1.32 to 90 cents per ounce, 
and hasincreased more rapidly than ever the past year, offers in- 
dubitablé proof that the production of silver even at the present 
low price is as profitable as other industries, and any attempt to 
increase its price by legislation must fail. 

It would be just as sensible for the cotton manufacturer to in- 
sist that 3 e of cotton prints shall be the equivalent of a 
bushel of wheat now, when 20 yards of cotton prints can be bought 
for such bushel, because 3 yards would purchase a bushel of 
wheat fifty years ago, as it is for the silver-mine owners and the 
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friends of free coinage of silver to insist that 16 ounces of silver 
shall now be made the equivalent of 1 ounce of gold in our coin- 
age because it was such equivalent many years ago. 

The suggestion has been made that this country needs the in- 
creased money which it is claimed this bill will give. Evencon- 
ceding that we need a large volume of currency, and this bill is 
not likely togive it. It is not likely to give it, for as soon as gold 
goes to a premium (as it would in due time under the operations 
of this pill) it would be withdrawn from circulation and hoarded 
or exported, and a contraction rather than an expansion of the 
volume of money would follow. Whatever impairs confidence 
always results in the hoarding of money. 

But there is no evidence that the country needs a larger vol- 
ume of money. Certainly if the volume should be increased no 
one would obtain a dollar of it without paying an equivalent. No 
one would obtain it any easier than he does now. As a matter of 
fact, we have the largest volume of money ever known in the his- 
tory of this country. On the Ist of March of the present year 
we had in circulation $1,609,558,892, exclusive of the amount in 
the Treasury, of which in round numbers $408,000,000 was gold, 
and $446,000,000 silver, age $1,518,439,319 in March, 1891, an 
increase of $91,000,000. The whole amount of gold in the United 
States March 1 was $708,000,000. In 1860 the money in circulation 
in the United States was only $13.85 per inhabitant; in 1865 it was 
$20.82; in 1885 it was $23.02, and in 1892 it was 824.74. Under ex- 
isting laws our volume of money is increasing over $50,000,000 
per annum, which is unquestionably all the increase required by 
the growth of business. 

Mr. Speaker, I am in favor of the free coinage of both gold and 
silver in the only way in which we can have both circulate to- 
gether—either on the coinage ratio determined by the actual 
bullion ratio in the markets of the world, or bettter still by an 
international agreement on a coinage ratio of enough of the 
great commercial nations to maintain the stability of their rela- 
tive value, which agreement must have reference to the actual 
bullion ratio. 


When gentlemen say that all that they ask is that silver shall 


be treated as gold is, I reply that this is not so. Gold is coined 
at its bullion value; 25.8 grains of gold is worth just as much be- 
fore it is coined as after. If the friends of the pending bill are 
willing to amend it so to make it a bill to coin silver at its bul- 
lion value in the markets of the world, which is 90 cents per ounce, 
or about 22 grains of silver to one of gold, there would be no se- 
rious objection to it, beyond the fact that to maintain a stable 
coinage ratio requires the concurrent action of the great com- 
mercial nations. But the friends of silver are not willing to have 
silver coined at its bullion value; as gold is, they want it coined 
at 40 per cent more than its bullion value. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Nebraska, Mr. MCKEIGHAN, 
insisted esterday thatif thisGovernment would grant free coin- 
pi ver at the ratioof 16 to 1 of gold, then the bullion value 
of silver would be at the same ratio with gold, because the stamp 
of the Government would make each silver dollar worth 100 cents 
and the silver of the world could receive this stamp. His argu- 
mentshowed that he rested this conclusion on the old ‘‘fiat” idea, 
that whatever the Government stamps as a dollar and makes a 
legal tender thereby becomes a dollar as good as gold, without 
limitation or redemption. 

Certainly if this theory be sound then this bill which proposes 
to use 70 cents’ worth of-silver to make a dollar is a needless 
waste of property. Thirty-five cents’ worth of silver, aye! one 
cent’s worth of leather, or a tenth of a cent’s worth of paper is 
just as good. If the Government stamp“ is all that is required 
to make dollars as good as gold, without redemption in value; 
then Uncle Sam has only to start up his printing machines, and, 
what is better than giving us all a farm, give us alla million 
each. 

Nothing, however, has been settled more decisively by experi- 
ence than that money must have either an intrinsic value equal 
to the stamp which is placed on it or be made redeemable in some 
form in such intrinsic value or its equivalent, in order to be 
stable in value and subserve the ends which it is designed to ac- 
eomplish. Stability ismore essential in the value-yardstick than 
the yardstick or rule which measures All schemes for the 
depreciation of the currency destroy confidence, check enterprise, 
stimulate the hoarding of money rather than its employment in 
industrial enterprises, cheat the laborer and farmer, make for- 
eign trade more difficult, and bring disaster upon the business of 
the country when they are put in practice. 

In the interest of good government, in the interest of business 
enterprise, in the interest of farmer and workingman, in the in- 
terest of all classes, I appeal to this House to at once lay 4 10 
the table the pending bill, which is already creating business dis- 
trustand injuring the material interests of the people, and thereby 
announce to the country that there is no further danger at pres- 
entfrom mischievousschemes to depreciate the standard by which 


* 


values are compared and disorder the currency in which business 
is transacted. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana. I yield fifteen minutes to 
the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. BUNN]. 


alt BUNN withholds his remarks for revision. See Appen- 
X. 


Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker, I had not intended, sir, to say a 
word in regard to this question, which has been thrashed and 
thrashed over for many years in the halls of Congress and upon 
the rostrum. I only desire, sir, as a Republican e the State 
of California has spoken on the other de of the question from 
which I shall speak, to endeavor to present some of the reasons 


why I shall vote against the bill under consideration; and the 


first, sir, and the most potent reason with me, is this: That there 
was ingrafted in the platform of the Republican party a plank 
which every Republican member of this House from that State 
indorsed, a plank against the free coinage of silver. 

If I were to look further, sir, in endeav: to ascertain what 
the sentiments of my people were on this question, I should look 
first to the statutes and customs of my State, where I would find 
angen ted a provision compelling the payment of all dues in gold 
coin. I would go to the various counties throughout the State 
and would find the same provision ingrafted upon every bill pre- 
sented to the taxpayer, thatit is payable in gold coin of the United 
States. I would look upon every note issued in that State. I 
would look into the contracts issued in that State, and I would 
find ingrafted the same provision. ; 

The State of California has always been upon a gold basis; and 
to assume that the people of California were to-day in favor of a 
silver basis or the free coinage of silver would to say that 
the people were living a living lie; but they are not. The peo- 
ple of California are true to a principle, as true as they have al- 
ways been loyal to this country. 

he time allotted to me would not, of course, permit me to 
discuss the merits of this bill. But we in California have seen 
particularly the practical results of the different currencies of 
our country circulating side by side. We have seen the depre- 
ciated greenbacks circulating in California, and only accepted at 
its value in coin. We have seen the silver circulating in Cali- 
fornia at a discount of 6 per cent; and I, unfortunately, myself 
being a laboring man anda mechanic at that time, have received 
my $100 in wages, and have been compelled to go to the broker 
and sell it at a discount of $6 to meet my payments with the 
butcher and the grocer. You all know the class of people who 
will necessarily receive the depreciated money. 

Mr. BARTINE. Will my friend allow me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. LOUD. Ihave not time. If I had time I would be pleased 
to answer a question. 

I say we must look at what the results have been and then what 
would be the results of the Bland bill in that respect. We were 
told when the act of 1890 was passed that these two coins would 
be brought to a parity. What has been the result? They are 
drawing farther and farther apart 1 by y These are prac- 
tical questions with which we are all thoroughly conversant. To 
assume to say in advance what a certain act will do is, I be- 
lieve, the merest folly. 

The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] can ascend to the 
Dome of this Capitol, and, if he choose, can take all his followers, 
and proclaim from that summit that the earth shall cease to re- 
volve, but without control of the influences that cause the earth 
to revolve he can not make it stop. [Laughter.] 

The gentleman from Missouri can say that the Government 
shall put upon 70 cents’ worth of silver its flat of 100 and shall also 
inscribe upon it In God we trust it is a dollar,” but when he 
takes that dollar to pay a debt or tenders it to someone from 
whom he wishes to make a purchase, he will find that the repl 
will be,“ You may trust in the Supreme Deity that this is a dol- 
lar, but I will not have it.” 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the remainder of my time. 

Mr. CAMINETTI. I wish to ask the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia a question. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from California 
is not now on the floor, having reserved his time. 

Mr. BARTINE. Mr. S er, | wish that I were endowed with 
the voice of my gigantic friend from New York [Mr. CocKRAN] 
with which to make myself heard upon this occasion; but, though 
I am lacking in his physical power, if gentlemen will kindly give 
me their attention I hope to convince them that my lines of 
thoughtare fully as close and accurate as his so far as this ques- 
tion is concerned. 

In my judgment the silver question is the most vitally im- 
portant that confronts the American people to-day. If any gen- 
tleman imagines that a measure placing wool or cotton-ties or 
binding-twine on the free list approaches in the remotest degree 
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the importance of this great question of money, which is inter- 
woven with every business concern of our lives, that gentleman 
has very contracted notions upon the subjectof political economy. 

This question affects the farmer in his field, the mechanic in 
the iad ry the merchant in his store, and the banker in his 
counting-house. It is not only national but world-wide in its scope, 
and its ultimate decision bear for good or for ill upon the 
industrial fortunes and social welfare of the entire human family. 
It has awakened the profoundest thought in every quarter of the 
commercial world. Such a question is certainly entitled toafair, 
calm, earnest, and deliberate consideration upon its merits. It 
can not be decided by lordly declamation, however well rounded 
and eloquent the periods may be. It can not be settled by con- 
temptuous epithets, by sneering allusions to “‘the silver craze,” 
cheap-money fanatics,” and 70-cent dollars.” It can not be 
dismissed by stigmatizing it as a ‘‘ swindle,” or by wholesale and 
unbridled denunciations of the silver-miners of the far West. 

The man who hea 79 any of these lines of e (?) 
simply proves himself lacking in that mental equipment which is 
the prime requisite for an intelligent discussion of the subject. 
We may safely admit that the silver-producing States and Terri- 
tories, in demanding free coinage, are, as best they may, looking 
out for their own interests. They hope to enhance the value of 
their product. But the whole science of political economy deals 
with the material concerns of men. It may with perfect propri- 
ety be termed the science of selfishness. very nation or state 
favors that particular line of economic policy which ap the 
most likely to promote its prosperity. The New England and 
Middle States are devoted to the protective tariff because they 
believe that their wealth has been greatly increased by its ope- 
ration. The Southern States are deep! ctured with the free- 
trade idea because they believe that such policy will be beneficial 
to them. 

It is an entirely selfish motive on both sides. Now, I have al- 
ways been a sincere believer in the protective principle. I think 
that the country as a whole has been largely benefited by its op- 
eration; but I also realize that it has been very unequal In its ef- 
fects—that some States have been benefited very much more than 
others; indeed, that the disproportion has been so greatas to give 
color to the claim that the tariff enriches one section of the coun- 
try at the expense of another. The wealth of the great cities of 
New York and Boston and Philadelphia and Baltimore has been 
piled up mountain high by special legislation peculiarly advan- 
tageous to them; and yet we find the ruling classes in those great 
money centers swelling intoa white heat of indignation at the 
thought of the silver-miner realizing a benefit through the en- 
hanced value of his product. 

Not long ago a venerable Senator of the State of Vermont, 

king ina place which I am not at liberty toname, stated that 
free coinage had been the law since 1878 tha Government would 
have lost 8108, 000, 000, the whole of which might have gone to 
swell what he characterized as the already ‘‘ enormous profits” 
of the silver corporations.” The venerable gentleman doubt- 
less shares the opinion of many other ill-informed persons, that 
every silver-miner is a silver king.” 

If he or anyone else who entertains this opinion will take the 
trouble to visit the silver-mining regions of the country, he will 
not be long in ne illusion dispelled. 

He will learn that he can explore a hundred mining districts 
and travel 10,000 miles without seeing a silver king.” But he 
will find the whole country full of men who, for a quarter of a 
century have trod the desert and climbed the mountain, growing 
old an prey and feeble in the vain search for wealth that never 
came. In every district he will find scores of men with little 
mining claims in which all their hopes are centered, toiling on 
year after year, only to have them shattered because the grade 
of the = s too low or the price of silver is too low to yield them 

rofit. 

Ta arity gulch and cañon he will bshold the cabin of the pros- 
pector who, torn from the bosom of his family, is struggling for 
a bare existencs for himself and for them, but never forgetting 
to educate his children, and teach them to love their country. 
Everywhere he will see towns half deserted, business men in 
distress, and laboring men out of employment because of depres- 
sion in their one great maneig: 

What shall we say of the broad-gauged (?), big-hearted (?)states- 
man who would refuse to cast a glimmer of encouragement across 
the pathway of these men, and help lift them from the “slough of 
despond,” because, perchance, some imaginary silver king might 

ize a 53 benefit at the same time? S ate upon 1 an 
argument ve no panegyric to pass upon the silver kings.” 
In truth, I scarcely know any of them. In their natural quali- 
ties I presume that ed are just about like other men—good, 
bad, and indifferent. atever they may be in that respect they 
tan almost be counted upon the fingers of one hand. They are 


men who, in the mutations of fortune, have by purchase or dis- 
covery become the owners of valuable silver mines. 

It is fair to assume that they are anxious to restore the value 
of silver to its former figure. But it is 3 for me to say in 
this connection that the only men in Nevada who are ever re- 
ferred to by this title are more largely engaged in produeing 
gold than silver. It is a fact which it may surprise many to learn 
that the famous ‘‘bonanza mines” of the Comstock lode are 
actually yielding a greater percentage of gold than silver. 

But as a simple matter of justice I want to say this: Whenever 
you find a “silver king” you find aman who is engaged in a great 
and productive industry, one which is constantly adding to the 
substantial and enduring wealth of the country. And not only 
this, but gon find him employing hundreds and perhaps thou- 
sands of hardy miners and paying them the best wages that are 
pola to any classof laboring men on the face of God’s green earth. 

es, we have poor people out in those regions, people who have 
felt want and are now feeling it in all its stinging forms; but you 
can find no extreme poverty among the employés of the “ silver 


kings.” > 

The $108,060,000 which Senator MORRILL referred to is the 
difference between the market price and the coining value of 
silver, and it represents the precise extent of the robbery that 
has been perpetrated upon the miners who dragged that silver 
from the depths and poured it into the coffers of the nation. 
“Those infamous” miners, who are held up to the execration of 
mankind, have furnished the country with over $400,000,000 in 
coin, every dollar of which is at par, and have only received 
about $300,000,000 for it. I leave any fair-minded man to sa; 
upon which side of the transaction the “swindle” is to be found. 
The miner, who, with infinite toil and even at the risk of his 
life, has furnished the country with money for the payment of 
its national debt and the adverse balances of trade, demands 
that this robbery, carried on for the benefit of the creditor classes 
at home and abroad, shall cease. 

We ask that silver shall be restored to the position which it 
occupied for four thousand years prior to 1873; and when we 
make this just demand, the sanctimonious souls of the bond- 
holders and the money-lenders are shocked at what they deem 
our moral depravity. [Laughter.] Their Christian virtues that 
have been sleeping in sweet repose for lo! these many years, 
are all aroused, and in a flood of pitying tears they beseech us to 
have mercy upon the widow and the orphan, and the hard work- 
ing, poorly paid servant girls. It is perfectly astonishing what 
a wealth of sympathy the Eastern bankers have for the servant 
girl whenever the silver question happens to be mentioned. And 
yet I fancy that the cases are by no means rare in which those 
same servant girls can be found 2 like slaves in the kitchens 
of these same sympathetic bankers for the magnificent stipend 
of $2.50 per week. [Laughter.] 

But, while conceding that the silver producer is actuated by 
a desire to improve his condition, is it not equally fair to assume 
that there is a little, just a little selfishness behind the virtuous 
demand for “honest money” that comes rolling up in thunder 
tones from Wall street? Is it quite reasonable to ask the people 
of the country to believe that the money-brokers and the stock- 
jobbers are the personification of all that is honest in American 
finance? The money kings of the East, as such, are engaged in 
no productive industry. Their business is simon-pure specula- 
tion. Their dealings are very largely with things that have no 
tangible value except for speculative purposes. They organize 
corporations and joint stock companies upon a basis scarcely more 
substantial than the ethereal frostwork of a winter’s morning. 
They water the stock so as to multiply the number of shares, thus 
giving them a wider field for spaculation. 

Then the “bull” exerts all his energies to force the prices up, 
while the“ bear“ labors with equal vigor to force them down. 
They build up great mountains of credit, and when the collapse 
comes it carries ruin into every quarter of the country. There 
has never been a Black Friday” or any . com- 
mercial panic in America that can not be tr: directly to the 
wild speculations of the money kings, who have in the main die- 
tated the financial policy of the United States ever since the out- 
break of our great civil war. [Applause.] 

Is there a gentleman in this House who really believes that in 
presenting a united front in opposition to silver, the great money 
centers of the world are actuated by a desire to benefit the poor 
man? If so, that gentleman presents a picture of innocent cred- 
ulity as beautiful as it is rare. I assert that the great money 
centers of the country have never given their sanction to any 
monetary law that has had theslightest tendency to ameliorate the 
condition of the poor. Every scrap of such legislation which has 
been placed on our statute books with their approval has been 
in the interest of the national banks for the enhancement of the 
value of our bonded debt, national, state, and municipal, for the 
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mand for gold hasenormouslyincreased. Robert Giffin candidly 
admits that the divergence between the two metals has been 
caused by an increased demand for gold rather than a diminished 


demand for silver. 

As a matter of fact Germany reached out and seized upon $400,- 
000,000 in gold. The United States gathered in $700,000,000 and 
Italy $100,000,000—about $1,200,000,000in all. This is very nearly 
one-third of the total amount of gold coin known to exist. To 
deny that this extraordinary demand for gold enhanced its value, 
is to repudiate the law of supply and demand. To admit it, is to 
completely destroy the whole argument leveled against the sil- 
ver dollar asa dishonest and degraded coin. To acknowledge that 
the divergence has been mainly caused by an increased demand 
for gold, explodes at once and forever the claim that this metal 
Is a fixed and unchangeable quantity in economies. 

WHAT HARM HAS IT DONE? 


The fact being established that gold has been greatly appre- 
ciated in value, manifesting itself in a general fall of prices, the 
next question is, what harm has itdone? My answer is that the 
resultant injury and injustice have been simply incalculable. 
The primary business of the world consists in producing those 
things which are necessary for the sustenance and comfort of 
man. S generally, it may be said that the people of the 
world are divided into two classes—producers and nonproducers. 
A fall in the price of the product, therefore, means an injury to 
the producer for the benefit of the nonproducer. 

Again, every debt must be paid out of the products of labor. 
If the price of the product fall it is the same g as an 
of the debt. Hence, a fall in the prices means the injury of the 
debtor classes for the benefit of the creditor class. A fall in 
eee enacts} profits, checks productive enterprise, and causes 

inessstagnation. Regardless of what any economist may have 
said or written, it is a matter of common everyday knowledge 
that low prices, depressed markets, and dull times are insepar- 
able companions. 

When the margin of profit is unduly narrowed, money is with- 
drawn from the legitimate business of production, and naturally 
floats into what are called the ‘‘money centers,” where it be- 
comes, at times, superabundant and interest ranges low. One 
class of money-owners seeks permanent investments, while an- 
other pl into those wild, speculative ventures, in which a 
few gigantic are amassed through the destruction of 
innumerable smaller ones. A diminution of the money suppl 
makes it easier for a few men to control it, and widens the g 


use. 
from 1873 down to the pres- 


between the rich and the poor. [Applause.] 

According 4 N period exten 
ent time has been one of widesp , almost universal complaint 
among the producing classes. 
. This fact is recognized by nearly all investigators, and with 
ani an exception they draw the line sharply at or about the 
year 1873. In 1885 the Queen of land appointed a commis- 


sion to inquire into the reasons for depression of industry in 
that country. This commission consisted of twenty learned and 
distinguished men, of whom Lord Iddesleigh was the chairman, 
and its investigation was of the most exhaustive character. The 
evidence elicited was simply overwhelming that depresion ex- 
isted to a degree that was without a precedent. The witnesses 
were practically unanimous. They were further agreed that it 
was the producing classes who were the most seriously affected 
through the general and continuous fall in prices. In its final 
report the commission clearly recognized these facts, as the fol- 
lowing quotations plainly indicate: 


Paragraph 31: “Those who may be said to represent the producer have 
mainly dwelt upon the ion even the a of profit in their re- 
tis from this class, more from em- 


of labo: that the plaints chiefly proceed. On her hand, 

oyers r, com other 
classes of the population who derive their incomes from ey — 

from property not directly connected with productive 

to have little of ; On the contrary, they have 

the remarkably low prices of many commodities.” 

Paragraphs: ““We haveobserved above that the complaint proceeds chiefly 

from the classes who are most immediately and directly concerned in pro- 

duction; and there can be no doubt that of the wealth annually created in the 


the 
ew, therefore, which we are disposed to 
is being distributed — 8 — that 


in the apportionment and dis’ 
managemen! 


: great im cein the situation is 

Eei pie y A P.. There can be but 
Greater extent by rising than — are ee 
Whatever may be the inconvenience of a rise in prices, it certainl en- 
ter ac and an extension of credit. When 


ions. In times when prices are 
speculation even ofa perfectly legitimate kind is 


s to S amanufact to borrowa fixed sum at a fixed 
rate of interest. This has to repay, whatever the result of his opera- 
tions may be. Meanwhile prices ma; fall. Not only does he buy his raw 
material at the price seli goods at the lower, but he has also 

interest repay principal on the higher value; and in addition to 
this, it is ores . —.— do notr to such movements as quickly as 
e % 

e trader, is affected in the same way, and he does not know what 

at the year’s or what profit he will be 


Ẹ 
8 
Ẹ 
$ 
EE 
g 


able 
to secure upon his capital; and when trade is crippled 1718 natural that pro- 
duction should halt. The fall of prices, which has been in progress during 
the greater part of the last ten years, has become much more marked in the 
last two, and its full effect in checking 8 Ne trade 
therefore scarcely become W ut the slight ution in the 


duction of some of our ustries, which we have noticed above 
agraph 41) affords some evidence that this influence is to operate, 
and should prices continue to fall we think thata further d ot pro- 
duction can hardly fail to ensue. 


Labor, in his report for 8 the opinion that the in- 
dustrial qepresaion existing in thi 


3 In its third report the matter was referred to in the 
ollowing language: 


In recent years 1 gold has 
as 


urbed the relations between the two precious 
metals. 


An inconvenient depreciation of silver, as measured SOONE BAR EOE RODS 
time prevailed and is still proceeding. Without going into minute details, 


coinage of and other countries; at the same 

time the silver has been both by the somewhat larger 

roduction of the mines, and by the demonetized silver thrown on the mar- 
et by Germany and Holland. 

Then the commission proceeds to advise the creation of an- 
other commission for the express purpose of investigating the 
causes which have produced the change in the relative value of 
gold and silver. Now, in my opinion, while particular causes 
may have had certain local effects, the primary and general 
cause has been the legislation of 1873, which to a great extent 
destroyed silver as money and practically made gold alone the 
standard by which everything else is measured. 

In my advocacy of the free coinage of silver I do notoceupy the 
position of acroaker. For the man in public life whose sole ar- 
gument consists in picturing the calamities of the people I have 
no especial admiration. Certainly not enough to induce me to 
follow his example. I recognize the fact that certo ss last 
twenty years the wealth of the country has greatly 
that the population has increased, that the volume of business 
has increased, and that the census returns indicate a degree of 
national prosperity unequaled by that of any other country in the 
world. But the aggregates of national wealth and growth are 
not the only things to be considered. The welfare of the indi- 
vidual is of even gaier importance; and the manner of the dis- 
tribution of wealth is vital to that welfare. 

The era of which I have been s g has beheld an aceumu- 
lation of individual fortunes of which we find no parallel in the 
history of any other period. The whole tendency of the times 
has been towards the concentration of wealth. Nearly all the . 
important industries of the country, outside of agriculture, are 
now in the hands of great firms, corporations, syndicates, and 
combines. A few years ago a millionaire was a curiosity. To- 
day a five-millionaire commands scarcely a passing notice, and 
the cases are by no means rare in which we find ten, twenty, fifty, 
and even a hundred millions of dollars in the hands of a single 
individual. And while this has been going on the whole country 
has been traversed by armies of tramps looking for work or beg- 

ing for bread, and one long ery of distress has gone up from the 
Lan R of e industry in every part of the civilized world. 
plause. 

f mean no discourtesy to any fair-minded opponent when I 
state that I have never yet heard what strikes me as a valid ob- 
jection to our demand for the free coinage of silver. I ask you 
now to follow me while I glance at some of these objections. 

PREDICTIONS OF SILVER MEN. 

Ido not know whether it is intended as a serious argument 

free coinage or not, but those who are opposed to it are 
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laying great stress upon the assumed fact that some silver men 
predicted that legislation heretofore had would bring silver to 


par. The minority devote an entire subheading of their report 
to this feature of the controversy. Having failed inevery 3 
ecy they have made, it is not unnatural that they should seek con- 


solation in the failure of somebody else. The fact that they 
grasp at such a circumstance, shows their poverty in substantial 
argument. The conservators of national honor, as our oppo- 
nents claim to be, ought to be fair in debate and honest in their 
statements of fact. 

If any silver man ever regarded the Bland-Allison act as be- 

in any sense the equivalent of free coinage, I never saw him. 
And if one of them was ever satisfied with the manner of its ex- 
ecution, I should like to find him and exhibit him as a curiosity. 
With reference to the present law I may say that if any silver 
men thought it would bring silver to they must have been 
very few, for it is an undisputed fact that from two-thirds to three- 
fourths of the advocates of free coinage voted squarely against 
the bill, and those who voted for it only did so because they could 
get nothing better. Secondly, it is a point upon which any per- 
son might very easily go astray. It was manifestly impossible 
for anyone, however inte nt, to name the price silver would 
reach under a fixed and ted demand, because the supply was 
uncertain. 

The exact accumulation was unknown, and the future product 
could not be foreseen. A very small increase, if sufficient to leave 
a surplus on the market, might make the most reasonable fore- 
cast seem utterly ridiculous. Furthermore it is perfectly obvious 
that speculation has been a most important factor in the rise and 
fall of silver, and the continued existence of a surplus has given 
the speculator a fine opportunity for the exercise of his craft. 

Our contention has always been that itshould be taken entirely 
out of the domain of speculation by giving it free access to the 
mint. In this we have heretofore been defeated and forced into 
the acceptance of compromise measures. 

When these compromises failed to produce all the results which 
we claim for free coinage, we are taunted that our predictions 
haye failed. Such an argument is not only unfair but it is posi- 
N eee te whip h 

erring to this very propensity on the partof our opponents, 
in a speech which I delivered in the last . I made use 
of the language to which I invite the attention of the House: 


tional that. Silver has been fairly 
tried found wanting, let us now discard it entirely.” 

I make no claim to the gift of foresight but on that particular 
occasion it must be conceded that I struck the nail squarely on 
the head, 

Had the existing law been brought forward and championed 
by the silver men upon the ground that it would be beneficial to 
the country, and the prediction had failed, such failure would 
have been a substantial one, but a prediction as to the advance 
in the price of silver bullion was simply a blind guess on a side 
issue with one of the elements, namely, the supply, unknown. 
On the other hand, the failures of our opponents as prophets 
have been upon points that are vital—that go to the very heart 
of this entire question. 

When the Bland-Allison act of 1878 went into operation, it 
was claimed by many of them that it would drive gold out of the 
country and prove in the highest degree disastrous. 

Mr. Sherman, as Secre of the pores’ declared that 
$50,000,000 was all that could be safely coined; that beyond it 

ity could not be maintained, and that our finances would fall 
to confusion, to the gravein jury of the country. President 
Arthur and President Cleveland, representing the same line of 
financial thought, were constantly picturing the dire calamities 
to come if the coinage of silver dollars was not stopped, and 
urging the repeal of the law. Ever since $50,000,000 has been 
coined we have been standing at the brink of a precipice, and 
just a few more were going to hurl us headlong into the awful 
abyss. These prophecies have filled the air ever since 1878. 
They go to points that involve this entire controversy, and their 
failures prove that the prophets are radically wrong in their 
philosophy and their reasoning. 

What we say is that free coinage will bring the two metals to 

s pariy and hold them there. Just so far as we have been per- 
tted to go we have proved the correctness of our positiom 
Every dollar that has been coined is at 


par, and it must bs re- 
membered that this is purely a question of coin. 


If the bullion 


had all been coined it would all have been at par. But we never 
claimed that bullion which could not be coined would be at par. 
INCREASED PRODUCTION. 
It is claimed that the reason Way po have so fallen is that 
3 has been largely incre: by mechanical inventions, 
tter transportation facilities,and the like. This argument 
will not bear close analysis. That there has been any ter 
increase since 1873 than for the preceeding twenty yours haa not 
yet been proved. It rests upon mere assumption and the dex- 
terous manipulation-of figures. Taking the United States alone 
and estimating the increase in proportion to population it is 
shown that we have a larger excess of cereals and breadstuffs 
than formerly. 
his is an unfair or at least faulty, method, because the fall 
in prices has not been confined to this country, and taking the 
commercial world as a whole the 5 no greater per 
capita than it was twenty or twenty-five years ago. Wheat has 
always been regarded as a safer test of value than any other com- 
modity and a steadier quantity in economics than even gold or 
silver. In my speech of June 7, 1890, I gave the figures showing 
the wheat crops of 1 and America by decades and periods 
of five years from 1870 down to 1888. Those figures were care- 
fully taken from yarious standard authorities, and I have no rea- 
son to doubt their accuracy. The statement being as pertinent 
now as then, I will reproduce it. 


From 1870 to 1880 the annual average was 1,287,000,000 bushels; from 1875 to 
1884 the average was 1,249,000,000 bushels; in 1883, 1.267,000,000; In 1884, 1,377,- 
000,000; in 1885, 1,204,000,000; in 1885, 1,173,000,000; in 1877, 1,259,000,000; in 1 


1, 224,000,000. 

For the decade first named the ave annual production of the United 
States was about 338.000,000 bushels, a total average for the two con- 
tinents of about 1,625,000,000 bushels. For the five years ending with 1888 the 


average crop of Europe was 1,247,000,000; of the United States, 440,000,000, 


making a total average of 1,687,000,000, an increase of about 62.000,000. But it 
is entirely safe to ip r the population of Europe and America increased 


within that time 26, . 

To have kept with the population the increase of wheat should have 
been at least 100,000.000 bushels, whereas it was only 62,000,000, so that there 
roduction of this great cereal, the price 


has actually been a falling off in the 
of which is considered by all econo: ts the surest barometer of the general 


scale of prices, 


I may add that in 1889 the pocoo of Europs was 1,203,000,000 
bushels, and that of America 490,000,000, 1,693,000,000 nall, about 
6,000,000 more than the svorago of the preceding five years. It 
no more than kept pacə with the increase of 3 

Even including the importations from India and Australia, I 
do not think that it is Poe to figure out any material increase 
in the wheat supply of Europe and America. And yet thereare 
very few commodities that have fallen in a greater ratio than 
wheat, and nothing has caused more distress throughout the 
oe Gy ang regions of the country except the fall in the price 
of cotton. 

There has been considerable increase in the product of cotton 
in America, which is the chief source of European supply; butit 
must be remembered that cotton being a raw material used in 
manufacture, the product may increase almost indefinitely, and 
consumption move right along with equal pace. And so it would 
had not the purchasing power of the people been crippled by a 
diminution of the money with which to make payment. In the 
ease of such a commodity as cotton goods, when the money supply 
falls short, ple will naturally reduce their purchases to the 
lowest possible point. 

But people must eat, and the wheat has all been consumed. 
This great cereal has not increased in proportion to population 
and use, but it evidently has increased relatively to something, 
and that something is money—the instrument which measures 
the wheat. The argument that prices have fallen because of in- 
creased production carries with it the admission that money has 
not increased in the same ratios. If we ask what controls the 
price of wheat, we are instantly told supply and demand.” But 
when two things are pitted against each other in a trade, the law 
of supply and demand applies to both. What is it that makes 
wheat worth a dollar a bushel? Why, simply this: fhe supply 
of wheat and the demand for it, and the supply of money and the 
demand for it, are such that in the popular estimate they just 
balanced by a dollar of the one and a bushel of the other. This 
suggests the query: Why should not money increase with the in- 
crease of products. Iam not able to see how any principle of 
natural justice would be violated by such increase. 81 

True, a certain product might be suddenly and enormously in- 
creased by some extraordinary circumstance. I do not mean 
that the supply of money should be increased to meet such a 
case, because that would throw it out of proportion to other 
things. But, striking a fair average of the increase of products, 
I can see no reason why money should not increase pro rata, 
thus preserving the general average of prices. The mainte- 
nance of absolute of ty in such matters is, of course, impossi- 
ble, but in the way Í have suggested, it seems to me that a fair 


approximation would be reached. With an increased production 
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and a statio or diminished demand the price of some things 
would fall, while that of others would rise from opposite condi- 
tions. 


But these variations would be adjusted by the business instincts 
of man. If the price of one thing rose very much, more people 
would engage in its production, and the price would fall to the 
general level. On the other hand, if the price of a particular 
commodity fall, some of the producers will engage in other pur- 
suits, the product will diminish and the price rise again to the 

eneral level. But where prices are nearly all falling together 
ft is impossible for any such adjustment to take place. 

COMMODITIES AND LABOR. 

It is claimed that commodities ought to be cheaper now, be- 
cause it takes less labor to produce them. That is bad logic, and 
the economies of the proposition are still worse. If it takes less 
labor to produce a given commodity, that may be a good reason 
why the commodity should exchange for less labor, but it is no 
rewon why it should exchange for less money. Money and labor 
are by no means identical. Sie 

For the money price of commodities to fall as production in- 
creases would have the effect of keeping the producer in the same 
eondition, while the possessor of money, and particularly one 
who has a large amount of it, would re a great and uncon- 
scionable advantage. 

In this connection I want to read a brief extract from a speech 
by Prof. Taussig, a strong advocate of the gold standard, re- 
cently delivered before the Liberal Club of Buffalo, as reported 
in the Buffalo Express: 

The fall had been attributed toimproved methods of production, better ma- 
chinery, and cheaper transportation. Personally,the speaker had never been 
able to find in improved methods of production per se any true explanation 
of the fall in prices. Commodities had fallen in price, but there was one cru- 
cial exception to the general tendency, namely, in regard to money incomes, 
which had not fallen. This was a very im t consideration and puta 
very different face on the relations between debtor andcreditor. Theformer 
gave back, it was true, the same amount, yielding a command over more 
commodities. Thecreditor got more than he gave, but on the other hand the 
debtor had not suffered, his money income was as large as it was before. 

Here is a distinct recognition of three things: First, that prices 
have fallen; second, that improved methods of production, ete., 
have not been the cause; and third, that all the benefit of the 
change sed eae to the creditor. But he says the debtor has not 
been injured. Whether he has been directly injured or not, he 
has a good right to complain, for if any benefit accrue to the na- 
tion as a whole, the debtor surely ought to receive his share. 

Let us take a simple illustration to show how this change will 
8 between the man who happens to have money and the pro- 

ucer. 

We will suppose a community of 101 persons. One of them 
has $100,000 in money. The other 100 have no money and are 
farmers engaged in the production of wheat. Farming by the 
most primitive methods, they produce 1,000 bushels each, worth 
$1 a bushel, making the total value of their product $100,000. 
The man with the money can buy it all. Now, we will further 
suppose that by the application of more labor, or, if you please, 
better methods, they increase their product to 1,500 bushels 
each, making altogether 150,000 bushels. If the Pe fall in pro- 
popoa to the increase, the wheat will now sell for 66% cents per 

mshel, in all, $100,000. 

The man with the money, who has done nothing but watch his 
dollars and see them grow, can still buy the whole of it. It may 
be said that as each producer gets $1,000 of greater etic | 

wer than formerly, he can procure more of those things whic 

e has to buy, and in this way realizes a benefit. If this be true 
it does not obviate the glaring injustice of allowing the miser, 
doing nothing that is useful to others but simply gloating over 
his gold, to command 50 per cent more of the products of other 
men’s labor. 

A dollar should be no bigger one year than it is another. Be- 
sides if that farmer happens to be heavily in debt he has to pay 
back just the same number ofdollars, no matter how much the 
may have appreciated in value, and to this extent he loses all 
the advantages that would have naturally come to him through 
the increase of his product. The wrong becomes very much 
greater though when we consider the case of the farmer as it 
actually is. I have supposed him to have increased his crop, so 
as to still realize the same number of dollars. But in fact the 
farmer can seldom do this. There is a limit to his acres and a 
limit to the capacity of the soil. Any considerable increase of 
a given staple is usually the result of bringing more land under 
cultivation, which involves the application of more labor or the 
use of expensive machinery. Now, suppose in the case I have 


taken the 100 farmers are increased to 150, each producing 1,000 
bushels. The price falls to 664 cents, and the owner of the $100,- 
000 commands the product of the labor of 150 men instead of 
100 as before. : p 

Each farmer now receives $666.66¢ instead of $1,000. He has 
lost 33¢ per cent. 


“No,” it is said, ‘he has not lost anything be- 
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cause he can now buy as much with $666 as he formerly could 
with $1,000. Perhaps he can and perhaps he can not. If all his 
business be cash, his purchases just equaling his sales, and 
everything that he buys falls in the same ratio, he neither gains 
nor loses. But none of these conditions obtain. Everyt 
does not fall in the same ratio. Some things, such as taxes an 
other 5 in the nature of fixed charges, do not come down 
at all. e chief fall has been in the great staples, raw mate- 
rials, as they are generally termed. 

The production of raw material is the basis of all wealth. 
Again his purchases and sales are not just equal. If the producer 
realize any profit he must in the nature of things sell more than 
he buys. Consequently a fall in prices hurts him more than it 
helps him. Finally his business is not all cash; and right here 
intervenes this element of credit which it is claimed has made 
silver unnecessary in the monetary system of the world. 

The great majority of farmers are more or less in debt; some 
of them heavily. If one has a mortgage of $2,000 on his farm, the 
value of his crop at a dollar a bushel will pay it in two years; at 
66% cents por bushel it will take the value of three years’ crops to 
accomplish the same result. And this principle holds good wher- 
ever deferred payments are to be made, e proportions may 
vary, but with prices continually falling, the man who incurs a 
debt always pays it in money that is dearer and more difficult to 
get than the money of the contract. So that the vast edifice of 
credit, invoked as an answer to our demand for free coinage, in- 
stead of relieving the situation is the prime cause of the inequity 
which grows out of a shrinking volume of actual money. 


THE RIGHTS OF CREDITORS. 


We are implored to respect the rights of creditors and not 
enact a law that will permit the dishonest debtor to meet his 
obligations with depreciated money. Our opponents always ap- 
proach this question from the creditor's standpoint. It is asig- 
nificant fact that we never hear one of them denouncing the 
measure which struck down silver and elevated gold, thereby 
compelling the debtor to pay back dollars more valuable than 
the ones he received. 

It is all right for the debtor to pay in dollars worth 143 cents, 
but it is an ‘‘ outrage” for him to even think of paying in dollars 
worth 70. They tell us to think of all the thousands of poor 
men and poor women who have their little deposits in the savings 
banks,” every dollar of which they say would be “scaled down 
30 per cent” by this infamous measure.” We ask them to be- 
stow a passing thought upon all the millions of toilers and debt- 
ors who have no SF fags in savings banks, whose burdens have 
been increased by the gilt-edged fraud that come pel them to pay 
in money that is all the time rising in value. [Applause.] 

I am free to say that just as nearly as may be we should en- 
deavor to preserve equity between man and man in all our legis- 
lation. Butabsolute equity is impossible. All monetary changes 
affect the value of money one way or the other. But in any 
change that is made in the status of money the debtor should be 
favored rather than the creditor. The equities in his behalf as 
a rule are stronger, his necessities are greater, and the welfare 
of the nation demands that his interests should be guarded with 
the most sedulous care. 

When the value of money is reduced it affects only the accu- 
mulations. The productive power of the individual owner is left 
entirely unimpaired. He still possesses his physical strength, 
his intellectual vigor, all his powers of producing and creating 
wealth. On the other hand, every debt must be paid out of the 
products of labor. Therefore arise in the value of money compels 
the debtor to turn over more of those products to satisfy the debt. 
It operates continuously, day after day, week after week, year 
. year, and is in the nature of a tax upon industry and Pro- 

uction. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Does the gentleman admit that the effect 
will be to 8 the currency? s 

Mr. BARTINE. Iwill touch on that pointlater on. A friend 
near me suggests that as the debtors are far more numerous than 
the creditors, they should be preferred upon the principle of 
the greatest good to the greatest number. [Laughter.] 


EQUITIES THAT HAVE ARISEN SINCE 1873. 


It is said, though, that, conceding that the demonetization of 
silver was wrong at the time, many equities have sprung u 
since which would be violated by a return to the former condi- 
tions. 

My answer is thatthe struggle for the restoration of silver be- 
gan as soon as its demonetization was discovered, and it has con- 
tinued without intermission to this day. Two steps have been 
taken intended to restore the double standard—the ‘acts of 1878 
and 1890. Every contract made since 1873 has been made in the 
face of the pier peed or at least the possibility, of a complete 
return to the old order of things. Moreover, in our efforts the 
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great moneyed powers of the country have opposed us at every 


step. 

ene after year, as the contest has been renewed, the national 
banks, the money-lenders and bondholders, intrenched behind 
the ramparts of wealth, have stood a solid phalanx in the line of 


our march. We have been held at bay for nearly twenty years, 
and now they have the unblushing effrontery and hardihood to 
invoke the equities that have sprung d that time; one 
of the most aggravated cases of wrongdoers seeking to take ad- 
vantage of their own wrong that ever came under my observa- 
tion. If this position is a sound one, then no matter what kind 
of a legislative outrage may be placed upon the statute books it 
would never be possible to repeal it. Itwould only be necessary 
for the perpetrators to organize their forces, maintain the 
status quo for a time, and then invoke the new-born “ equities.” 


THE PENSIONER, 


We are now pathetically appealed to not to injure the pen- 
sioner, the blue-coated hero who served the country in its hour 
of need by 5 in depreciated dollars. The gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. ER] has been flooding the country with cir- 
culars showing, to his own satisfaction, I sup , that the ado: 
tion of this measure would compel the pensioner to receive h 
pay in dollars only worth 70 cents, which would probably 
sink to 60 through the further fall in the price of bullion. Then 
he has scattered anothercircular far and wide declaring that the 
effect will be to compel the Government to pay a dollar for 70 
cents’ worth of silver bullion for the enrichment of the miner 
who produces it for almost nothing. Just how the gentleman 
reconciles these two statements I do not know. 

The process of reasoning by which he reaches the conclusion 
that the same dollar is going to be worth 100 cents to the silver 
miner and only 70 or perhaps 60 to the pensioner, when it comes 
to be understood, will no doubt occupy a unique place in mental 
philosophy. I have no doubt that the gentleman has rasseled“ 
with the problem and thinks he has solved it. Perhaps he has. 
But what is 2 to do with a case in which a man happens 
to be both a silverminer and a pensioner? The man es a 

uantity of bullion to the mint and receives coin notes for it. 

e then to the aye agency and draws his quarterly al- 
lowance in the same of notes. So far all right. We know 
that those which he receives for his bullion are worth 100 cents 
on the dollar, because the gentleman from Ohio tells us so. We 
know that those issued from the Pension Bureau are only worth 
70 cents on the dollar, for we have the assurance of the same high 
authority on that point. [Great laughter.] 

But the man puts the money all in the same pocketbook and 
gets it mixed so that he can not tell which he got for his bullion 
and which he received on account of pension. The question at 
once arises: What kind of money has he got? [Laughter.] This 
is a matter of some concern to me. presen a silver-pro- 
ducing constituency and there being many Ni oners amo 
them, I do not like the idea of having them all tangled up wi 
their money in that kind of a way. 

If the gentleman from Ohio, out of the abundance of his re- 
sources, can convince me that it will lead to any such complica- 
tions I shall be strongly inclined to vote against this bill. But 
as the silver-miner would be very likely to unravel the snarl in 
which he finds himself by of all his money at 100 cents 
on the dollar, and as eve y else would no doubt do the same 
thing, in which case nobody could lose anything, I shall be 
obliged to reject this new system of logic and vote for the meas- 
ure. [Applause. 

I ve that the interest of the pensioner is as dear to me as 
to any other man. I am not a pensioner myself, but I have 
served side by side with many who are. Some of my very best 
friends are men whose names stand upon the pension rolls of the 
country, and I would not ire d do anything of which they 
can justly complain. But I do not believe that this class of men 
will ever pore to dictate the kind or character of money in 
which they s be paid. They ought to be intelligent enough 
to know that their pensions must be paid out of the products of 
the labor of their countrymen, and patriotic enough to say that 
money which is good enough for the country as a whole is good 
enough for them. 

If any of them are disposed to listen to the song of the golden 
nightingale, it may not be out of place for me to remind them 
that the men who are the loudest in their denunciations of free 
coinage of to-day belong to the same class, and in many cases are 
the same individuals who thought a 40-cent greenback good 
enough for the soldier in the field but not good enough for the 

Ider of a Government bond. [Applause.] All that they care 

or the pensioner now is to use asa leverage for attainment 
aha g reat sof 10 also engaged in 

e great mass of our pensioners are some pro- 

ductive industry, and their welfare depends upon the general 


8 ol the country. In many cases their interests as pro- 
ucers are vastly greater than their interest as pensioners. In 
no event can they afford to stand in the way of their country’s 
prosperity through-a fear that the dollars which they receive in 
88 may have a somewhat diminished purchasing power. 

hey must take their chances with the rest of us, and 1 believe 
that as a rule they are ready to do so. Iam willing for him to 
have ali the pension that his services and his necessities entitle 
him to. If in any case, or class of cases, the rate is too low I am 
ready to vote an increase; but Iam not willing to see pensions 
increased by an appreciation of money, because the effect of that 
is to injure the country at large a hundred times more than all 
the pensioners are benefited. [Applause.] 


IS THE DOUBLE STANDARD PRACTICABLE? 


It has been persistently contended that free coinage will give 
no relief from any existing evil because the double standard is 
visionary and impossible; that there can not be two standards, 
and that owing to fluctuations between the metals the standard 
will be alternately silver and gold; that sometimes the cur- 
rency of France was mostly silver, while at other times gold ae 
predominated, and that the same thing is true of the U ted 
States. This argument rests upon the theory that the double 
standard can only exist when exactly equal amounts of both met- 
als are found circulating together in the psp ie 

In making this argument our opponents entirely overlook the 
difference between the currency and the standard.“ They 
ought to know, if they do not, that nations sometimes have a cur- 
rency of paper while the standard is gold or silver, or both. Eng- 
land herself adopted the gold s when she had nothing 
but paper in circulation, and the United States did substantially 
the same th The standard can not be determined by the 
character of the currency in circulation. 

The fallacy of such an attempt can be very easily shown. pee 
pose that we had a currency consisting of just $500 „000, 000 in gold 
and $500,000,000in silver. While that condition lasts no one will 
deny that the standard is double. Now., sup that in the course 
trade we send $1,000,000 in gold abroad to pay for goods in one 
country, and at the same time import a million in silver from an- 
other, changing the relative amounts to $499,000,000 in gold and 
8501, 000,000 ver. Will anyone but a hair-splitting theorist 
claim that the double standard has been destroyed. Surely not. 
Then where would the monometallist draw hisline? The answer 
is, nowhere.“ It can not be drawn at all in mapper’ of this theory 
until the whole of one metal or the other is driven from the cir- 
culation, a thing that never took place in the experience of any 
bimetallic country. £ 

Again, while it is true that the relative amounts of gold and 
silver have varied in the French currency and in our own, it is 
not true that one was driven out by the other. In the early part 
of the present century the currency of France was chiefly silver. 
but at that time the main part of the money of the entire world 
was silver. It is estimated that the weightof silver in the hands 
of man was forty-five times as great as that of gold, and the pro- 
duction was about in the same ratio. Very 1 would 
seem scarce in any country that authorized the use of both metals. 
When the great gold discoveries of California and Australia were 
made gold became more abundant, and of course 5 
were changed. But not one single piece of silver coin was ever 
„driven“ from France. It was drawn out by commercial cur- 
rents. 

It is a well-known fact that between 1850 and 1860 the commer- 
cial relations of America and with Asia became very 
much closer than they had ever been before. The ports of China 
and Japan were thrown open to civilized nations, and a great 
trade previously unknown sprang up between them. About this 
time ce also began importing on a large scale from India, a 
thing she had never done before. Payments to these Oriental 
countries were invariably made in silver. Consequently the ship- 
ments of silver to the t became very much greater. The 

which took place is clearly shown by Chevalier in his 
work on the fall of gold. 

I quote from page 65 of that work: 


The value of silver rises at Lape e to the sudden demand for this 
metal for exportation to the remote East. to the statements pub- 
lished by Mr. dames Lowe and derived from the books of the Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Na tion Company, by whose nearly the whole of 


this gus megas tod. the vessels of this company carried from 
to Asia the sum of 12,118,085 in silver in 1866, of £16,795,232 in 
1857.. In 1851 it was only £1,716, 

t and the remote East ( 


ranean there have been sent to the ‘India, 
ons) in 1856, £1,989,616, and in 1857, £3,350,689. This 18 for 


and the acent y 
the year 1857, £20,145,921, that is to of more than double the yield of all 
the silver mines that supply the markets of the eastern world, I mean of 
Europe and America. 

‘This influx of silver is inde’ 


lent of an exportation of probably one-tenth 
of the above amount in gold which has been going on d the last few 
years. It is true that we ought to deduct from these exportations of silver 
to the East a certain quani of im because, in these along- 
side ot the general stream there is always a countercurrent. But 
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we have reason to believe that for the last few years it has been but a limited 
sum; at any rate the amount is unknown to us. 

That shows the movement of silver to the East in 1857 to have 
been about twelve times as great as it was in1851. Butwhy was 
itsent? Was it the operation of the Gresham law driving French 
silver to India? Certainly not. The Hindoos did not demand 
silver because of any fluctuation in value between the two metals. 
They cared nothing about the ratio. They wanted silver because 
it was their money and gold was not. If the ratio had been 20 
to 1 they would have taken it just the same. They are doing so 
now. ything that France ee abroad had to be paid 
for. So far as possible she made payments in commodities; but 
Asia took very few of her commodities, for which reason she was 
compelled to send silver. The Gresham law,” that is to say, 
the fluctuations in value between the metals, had no more to do 
with its exportation than the laws of the twelve tables.” 

THE FLUCTUATIONS TRIVIAL. ` 

The fluctuations in value of the two metals relatively to each 
other have been too slight to constitute a substantial objection 
to the double standard. At the worst they have amounted to no 
more than a small inconvenience, not to be considered for an in- 
stant in the light of the monstrous wrong and injury which must 
come, and has come, from the partial or total discarding of one 
of the metals. 

As I have stated before on other occasions, the extreme vari- 
ation in Europe was aan Arve an ounce during the whole period 
that France kept her ts open—about seventy years—and this 
only affected the bullion. The coin was undisturbed. 

As long ago as 1829, Albert Gallatin, one of the ablest of our 
financiers, in a letter to Secretary Ingham, very clearly pointed 
out the insignificances of these fluctuations. In that letter he 
says: 

The whole amount of inconvenience from the simultaneous use of 
the two metals consists in this: Their relative value being fixed by law, if 
this changes at market, the debtor will 1 pay, with the cheapest of the two 
metals, and therefore at a rate less than the standard upon at the time 
of the contract; if the change in the market 1s in that of the 
the debt, and it is obvious, in the first place. that 

in the value of one of the two me and that 
given to apg ced to pay with 


to the agreed on. 
But the true answer is, that the fluctuations in the relative value of gold 
from the demand 


which may be negl 
py Ai time of making the contract, 


THE GRESHAM LAW. 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. CoCKRAN] and others 
have referred to the Gresham law, but not one of them seems to 
have grasped the true ear ah involved in that so-called law. 

People speak of the Gresham law very much as they would of 
the cholera, yellow fever, or smallpox. One would think it was 
sort of a financial pestilence laden with dishonor and death. 
What is this dreadfulthing? In order to determine just how far 
it will apply to the currency under free coinage we must under- 
stand the precise question with which Sir Thomas Gresham was 
dealing; and then we will be in a position to consider the harm 
which came from the operation of that law. 

At the time that he conducted his investigations the greater 
part of the currency of England was below the limit of tolerance, 
thatis, below thelegal weight. The 8 coins had nearly 
all been melted down or Shipped abroad. Hence the currency 
was in a very bad condition. He therefore laid down the maxim 
that bad money drives good out of circulation.” But this is 
merely a loose generalization and far from being an accurate 
statement of what had really taken place. 

In the currency of all countries where coin has circulated freely 
for along time there is always a great deal of it that is light. 
This is produced by natural wear and various fraudulent 
methods, clipping, ing, and the like. It was so in England. 
Now, if a gold or silver smith wanted a certain quantity of metal 
for use in his art he would either purchase bullion or he would 
utilize the heaviest coins that came into his hands. The man 
who desired specie for export did the same. The effect was to 
leave a large proportion of light coins in circulation as money. 
But it is erroneous to say that the light coins“ drove” the heavy 
ones out of circulation. There was no “driving” about it. 

The heavy coins were not melted down or exported merely be- 
cause they were heavy, but because a cértain quantity of gold or 
silver was needed for those purposes. It was not a case of an- 
tagonism between heavy-weight coins and light ones, it was a 
matter of commercial necessity. Had there been no light coins 
in the realm there would have been just as many melted and ex- 

but in the latter case the coin remaining in circulation 
would have been equally good. 


WHAT WAS THE HARM? 


As long as the light coins circulated at par nobody was in- 
jured. But as the abrasion and the sweating and clipping in- 
creased, a point was finally reached in the life of each coin when 
somebody would refuse to take it atits nominal value. Then 
the holder was subjected to a loss, for if he took it to the mint 
he could only get its bullion value. 

This is where the injury came in, and it resulted from the fact 
that the underweight coin in circulation was not legal tender. 
But under bimetallism if one metal be shipped out of the coun- 
try, the one that remains is legal tender, full-standard money 
which no man is at liberty to refuse so long as it retains its legal 
weight. But as soon as a coin drops below the weight prescribed 
by law, it ceases to be money, and it then presents the evil which 
confronted England in the days of Sir Thomas Gresham, [Ap- 
plause.] 

ARTIFICIAL VALUES. 

I have heard gentlemen lash themselves into a fury denounc- 
ing silver miners for their base and panics attempt to give an 
“ artificial value“ to their silver. Is it possible that there isaman 
anywhere with hardihood enough to engage in a discussion of 
this question who does not know that all values are artificial? 
Utility is natural and inherent in some things, but value is purel 
artificial. There is a broad distinction between the two. Util- 
ity is an absolute quality; value is merely a term of relation. As 
the Supreme Court of the United States has said, it is an ideal 


thing.’ 
As for example, the air we breathe utility in the 
highest degree. We could not live without it. But ordinarily 


it has no value at all. On the other hand a diamond is of ve 
little utility, but of great value. Value is the estimate which 
men put upon things, and it means the rate at which they will 
exchange for something else. In civilized life it is generally 
understood to mean the sum of money which a thing will ex- 
change for, but it means equally the amount of other things that 
a sum of money will exchange for. The idea of value never pre- 
sents itself separate and apart from the exchange of one thing 
for another. 

But even utility is largely artificial. Modern society is based 
almost entirely upon an artificial condition. Iron possesses a 
certain utility—that is, it has natural qualities which enable man 
to utilize it. A locomotive is made ost exclusively of iron, 
and it is of great utility. But how much of that utility is nat- 
ural? None at all, save that mite which nature impressed upon 
the crude material of which it is composed. Nearly all of its 
utility and the whole of its value are purely artificial. Gold pos- 
sesses very little utility. It will not compare for a moment in 
that respect with iron. Its actual use is entirely artificial and 
in general of but very little importance except for monetary pur- 


Aside from that which is in the teeth of the people and in the 
form of money, every pound of gold in the world might be dumped 
into the Pacific with scarcely a perceptible effect upon the 
welfare of mankind. Le Gard the most important use of gold is as 
money, and money is wholly an artificial creation. Up to 1873 
gold and silver were jointly used. In that year the monetary 

ctions of silver were limited and those of gold increased. The 
change was altogether legislative and artificial. The one was 
artificially elevated, the other was artificially depressed. By 
undoing that legislation we seek to restore the former relation, 
and instantly we are denounced asfanatics and thieves trying to 
enhance the value of silver by artificial means. [Laughter and 
applause.] 

RATIOS ARE LEGISLATIVE. 

Again, not only is the monetary use of goldand silver an arti- 
ficial one, but when the coinage is free it absolutely controls the 
market value. The reason is obvious. Under free coi a 
pound of metal is convertible into a certain number of dollars 
free of charge. Manifestly it is worth just the number of dollars 
it will make. 

And yet Sone poopie seem to think that because an ounce of 
standard gold will always voin into $18.65 its value never changes. 
So the ratio between the metals for the last two or three hundred 
years have always been legal ratios. 

If all nations had adopted the same ratio that would have 
been the universal market price. But as the ratios have gen- 
erally differed, we find peste market variations within the limits 
of the legal ratios of different countries. Prior to 1785 there 
was not a market in Europe in which the ratio was 151 to 1. They 

from a little above 14 to almost 16 to 1, but nowhere was 
the ratio 15} to 1. In that year it was deemed advisable to recoin 
the French Louis, De Calonne, the French minister of finance, 
advised the ratio of 151 as a fair average. In England it was 
about 157, in Portugual 15%, in Spain 154, in France 149. All the 
other E ratios were below 15. So, considering that 


uropean 
Portugal furnished England with gold, while France drew her 
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silver chiefly from Spain, De Calonne concluded that 15} was the 
3 ratio for France, and accordingly recoinage took place at 
at rate. 

A little later, when Hamilton was considering the ratio to be 
adopted by the United States, he concluded that the French ra- 
tio was erroneous, and that a just average of E ratios was 
about 15, which was established by the United States. Mr. 
Hamilton may have been right; 15 to 1 was ibly the true 
one prior to 1785; but H ton overlooked the fact that when 
a great, powerful and wealthy nation like France adopted the 
ratio of 153 that action itself become a tremendous force in 
fixing the true ratio. As a historical fact it became the abso- 
lutely controlling force.- The American Republic was then in 
its infancy, poor and feeble, and its ratio of 15 became a com- 
plete nullity. 

In 1834, perceiving that a mistake had been made, the Ameri- 
canratio was changed. But instead of placing ourselves in align- 
ment with France, we went to the other extreme, and adopted 
the ratio of 16, or more accurately 15.988. By our first ratio we 
undervalued gold and overvalued silver, by our second we over- 
valued gold and undervalued silver. Both were therefore nuga- 
tory. But it was only because France was so much richer and 
more populous than we, and her trade conditions were such that 
she was capable of absorbing and using vast quantities of both 
metals, thereby controlling their relative value. So gentlemen 
will see that the condition which made silver 3 per cent more 
valuable in Europe than in America was a purely artificia! one. 
Our silver did not go to Europe because it was worth more to 
the silversmith there, for it was not. The prices of merchan- 
dise, including silverware, were generaly higher here than in 
Europe. It was attracted by the nch coining rate. 


BALANCES OF TRADE. 


But it was not the difference in coining ratios alone that car- 
ried our silver abroad. If that had been so, the gold of Europe 
would have flowed in to take its place, because we overvalued 
gold just as much as we undervalued silver. But the gold did 
not come. Even the products of our own mines did not stay. 
Both metals took their flight. This was owing to the circum- 
stances that we were confronted by a heavy and continued ad- 
verse balance of trade. We had to meet this with specie. The 
bullion in the silver dollar was worth 103 cents at the European 
ratio, and accordingly, instead of going to the American mint it 
went to Europe. 

A considerable amount of gold went to the American mint for 
co. e. It was worth 3 per cent more there than it was at the 
French mint. But what e of it after it was coined? Why, 
it followed the silver across the Atlantic. The silver was insuf- 
ficient to meet the adverse balance, and the gold had to go too. 
So that the only effect of the difference in value was to carry the 
silver abroad before it was coined, and the goldafterwards. We 
therefore coined the gold for nothing, except as we had a tem- 

rary use of it. 

Itisa 8 fact, too, that from 1860 to 1871 France 
coined $130,000,000 more gold than we did, although she gave to 
that gold a valuation 3 per cent lower than we did. d this is 
not She imported 000, 000 more gold than she exported, 
while we exported $417,000,000 more than we impo Our 
opponents claim that a discount on silver of 2 or 3 per cent would 
be enough to coprire us of all our gold. Why did not some en- 
terprising individuals atthat time e e in the work of gather- 
ing up silver, taking it to Europe, exc anging it for gold at a 
profit of 3 per cent and bringing that gold to America? 

I very much doubt if the cial period of that history dis- 
closes a single transaction of the kind. If done at all, it must have 
been on a very limited scale. The business of the world does not 
consist in t one kind of a dollar for another kind of a dol- 
lar; but it consists in the exchange of commodities for commodi- 
ties, the dollars be used as the mechanism of that exchange 
and the measure of their value. 

This proves what I have repeatedly said, that the distribution 
of the precious metals depends far more upon commercial cur- 
rents thancoiningratios. If there were nothing to be considered 
but coining ratios, of course either metal would go where its coin- 
ing rate was the highest, if the difference were enough to make 
the exchange an object. But it is impossible to consider coin- 
age ratios separate and apart from commercial conditions. 

Referring to this very question of the distribution of the pre- 
cious metals, and adverting to thefact that Holland, giving to gold 
a relative value lower than it had in France, succeeded in retain- 
ing that gold while France lost a large portion of hers, the 
pronon monetary commission of 1790 made the following com- 
ment: 

The true explanation lies in the fact that in every country the abundance 


or the scarcity of the ous metals is to be traced to a causefar beyond 
and above that of the ratios between gold and silver, viz, to the balance of 
trade. 


SUCH MOVEMENTS OF THE PRECIOUS METALS ARE NOT INJURIOUS. 


Let us suppose that during the period referred to the trade 
conditions been such that our silver had been just sufficient 
to meet and pay the balance of trade. This would have left us 
with nothing but ‘‘cheap John” gold dollars for home use. But 
what harm would it have done? That is the question. Abso- 
lutely none. Each silver dollar would have paid a debt of 103 
cents, while the gold dollars would have answered for all the pur- 
poses of internal trade. 

Our opponents undertake to figure out a loss from free coinage 
in this way. They assume that we are going to give silver a 
higher valuation than it has elsewhere. The assume that our 
gold will be sent abroad to exchange for silver; that the silver 
will be brought here and thrown into our currency, and that this 
process will be continued until the gold is all gone. Then they 
assume that the silver dollar will depreciate. Now, let us ana- 
lyze this proposition. It consists of a series of assumptions all 
resting upon the primary assumption that we propose to give sil- 
ver a higher valuation thanit has in other countries. This 

rimary assumption is entirely fallacious and rests upon no 
oundation whatever. 

The great mass of silver in the world is in the form of coin, 
struck at the rate of from $1.33 to $1.37 an ounce. We propose to 
coin silver at$1.29an ounce. The man who can figure it out that 
for us to coin silver at $1.29 is giving it a higher valuation than 
it has in the form of coin at $1.33 and $1.37 must be a mathemati- 
cian who could have put Euclid toshame. What we purpose by 
free coinage is simply to raise the price of the uncoined ana un- 
coinable bullion to $1.29. This constitutes an almost infinitesi- 
mal fraction of the entire mass. 

If the primary assumption is shown to be false every argument 
based apon it necessarily falls to the ground, but the first assump- 
tion fails for another reason. The evidence is simply conclusive 
that bullion is of substantially the same value in all the bullion 
markets of the world. - 

Upon this point I desire to call attention to the testimony of 
Mr. Stewart Pixley, of the firm of Abell & Pixley, the great bul- 
lion brokers of London, given before the royal commission: 


Paragraph 142: Has the price of silver differed at any times in the markets 
materially from that which has ruled inthe London et? Ishouldnotthink 


very much so, because it is so soon balanced by orders transmitted to this 
market by tel or cable. It is higher just now in New York than here.” 
Paragraph 143: But the rapid means of comm: tion between one 
market and another cally bind together all the markets of the world, 
I suppose as million? Yes." 
Paragraph 144; “And has that been so during the whole period over which 


. tables extend? I speak of 1852; my experience does not go beyond 
at. 


Paragraph 145: That was before tel phic communication had been 
made with France and had so conn the markets? There was no sub- 
marine cable to France in June, 1852, but before December, 1852, there was. 

P. h 146: But even before that time I su any difference in 
prices in the two markets very rapidly corrected itself? Yes, it was only a 
question of two days at the outside.” 

Therefore, even in the case of the crude bullion there would be 
nomaterial profitin sending gold to Europe to exchange for silver. 
It would cost substantially as much there asit would be worth here. 

But, lastly, if we concede thata considerable amount of our gold 
would be displaced by silver, it does not follow that there would 
be any depreciation. No matter what the proportions of gold 
and silver in our country may have been, there was never any 
discount upon either the gold dollar or the silver one. In Amer- 
ica one would are buy as much as. the other. And so it was 
in France. Sometimes the currency of that country was mainly 
gold and at others mainly silver, but the coins were always at 
par. If one or the other commanded a premium at the bank, it 
was simply a commission exacted by the banker as his share in 
the profit of the transaction. In ordinary business there was 
never any difference in value between gold and silver coin. 

COST OF PRODUCING SILVER. 

One of the new arguments now being used against silver is, 
that it has depreciated because it costs so little to produce it. 
It is figured out with the utmost precision that it costs no more 
than 41 cents an ounce, and some have discovered (?) that it costs 
no more than 14 or 15. If they continue their ciphering, Ifeel 
encouraged to hope that at no distant day every man living in 
the silver-producing States and Territories will find himself 
literally rolling in wealth. My glowing anticipations, however, 
are somewhat shaded by the circumstances that those who em- 
ploy these figures do not seem to have unbounded confidence in 
their accuracy. If silver can be produced at an expense cf 14 
cents an ounce, or even 50, and sold at 90, it is certainly a very 
profitable business. ° 

I can scarcely bring myself to believe that these gentlemen 
who manipulate their figures with such dexterity are so entirely 
destitute of ordinary human feelings and business sense as to be 
able to resist the temptation to engage init. Besides, if the value 
of silver depend upon the cost of production it is a singular cir- 
cumstance that it should be worth two or three or four times as 
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much, With silver at 90 cents an ounce and the costof produc- 
tion below 50 it should be quite apparent that the cost but 
very little bearing upon its value. As a matter of fact the cost 
of producing does not affect the price of anything save inciden- 
tally, as it affects the supply. It is supply and demand that con- 
trol prices. If the price of an ordinary commodity rise more peo- 
ple will engage in producing it, thus lowering the price to a 
point that give a fair return on the cost of production. If 
the price fall below that point some will abandon its production, 
the supply will fall off, and the price will rise. 

But gold and silver are not ordinary commodities, and the 
labor cost of prođuction has but very little bearing, if any, upon 
the supply. ese metals occur rarely in nature. 
be produced until they are found. In searching for them men 
are governed by the probability of finding them, and not by any 
consideration of the labor cost of production. The labor cost 
only affects the supply of the precious metals in those cases 
where the grade of the ore is very low. With silver at $1.29 an 
ounce there are, of course, mines which could be worked that 
must remain idle with the price at 90 cents. — 

These, however, are poor mines, and it would take a great 
many of them to produce enough silver to materially affect the 
value. But any statement that it only costs 41 cents an ounce or 
less is either the result of ignorance or mendacity. The very 
figures relied on show that the statement is absolutely untrue. 
In the tables prepared by Director Kimball, he takes twenty-five 
mines which are producing $5,000 a year and upwards. Right 
upon the face of the figures, it appears, that they relate to pro- 
ductive mines only. 

In his testimony before the royal commission, Prof. Roberts 
Austin expresses the opinion that it costsfrom 1 shilling and 8 

nce to 2 shi per ounce to produce silver, but he explicitly 

eclared that he was dealing only with successful mining ven- 
tures. Referring to Dr. Linderman’s estimates, the professor 
uses the following language: 

I believe that the mean cost of production, as given in the concluding par- 
agraph of the paper, relates to successful and metallurgy, because in 
the case of unsuccessful works, the details as to cost are not published, and 
it is very difficult to get an estimate in the absence of such published data. 

A little further on he says: 


My impression is that as improved are introduced and as more 
accurate knowledge is oupa to bear on mining o tions you would ap- 


2 95. price, and Sat aroma gront eal of money is “asted 
ignorant search, badly directed search, in the adoption of il-advised 
processes, 


Still again, in answer to another question, he says: 

Well, I am afraid that I can add nothing on this point to my answer that 
my figures only relate to successful operations, not to failures. 

He also admits that many observers claim that all the precious 
metals are produced at a loss, and I undertake to say that no pub- 
lished estimate of the cost of producing silver which makes it 
less than its coin value takes any note whatever of the untold 
millions of dollars in labor and money expended in vain search 
and the devolopment of mines which have produced absolutely 


nothing. 

Mr. ey, inhis testimony, states that, speaking generally 
silver mines can not be worked at a profit With silver less than 
85 cents per ounce. 


If any gentleman who believes that these figures are reliable 
will go to Nevada or any othersilver-producing State and invest 
his 1 5 cash in the business of mining I will promise him that 
he will be but a very short time in learning the difference be- 
tween a “bonanza” and a hole in the ground. As stated in the 
report of the majority, the costof producing silver has no place 
in this discussion. If measures of an economic character are to 
be rejected because 9 realize an advantage we shall 
never get any beneficial legislation whatever, for it is impossible 
to reach the general public except through the medium of indi- 
viduals. This argument is simply an appeal to prejudice, in- 
tended to obscure the real issue. [Applause.] 

THE INTEREST OF THE FARMER. ` 

The farmer has far more at stake in this question than the sil- 
-ver-miner. The great bulk of what the American farmer sells 
in the Euro market is sold in competition with silver-using 
countries. In substance and in effect he is selling his produce 
upon a silver basis. It having been shown conclusively that the 
silver coin of Asia has maintained its purchasing power, it is per- 
rags for that the East Indian producer has an advantage over 
the erican producer in the lish market. 

The products of India are sold at the lowest point of profit. 
They are paid for in silver. The American farmer must, of 
course, sell at the same price. The East Indian takes his silver 
home, where it is just as good and effective money as it ever was. 
The American can obtain the same amount of silver that the 
Hindoo can, but if he brings that silver to America he sustains 


a loss of 30° per cent in converting it into our standard coin. 
Therefore, it is plain that India has, primarily, an advantage in 
XXIII—158 À ` 


They can not. 


the English market of 30 per cent upon those thingsin which we 
compete. 

But the effect extends even furthe than this. Theim 
of wheat from India never began on a large scale until silver com- 


rtation 


menced to decline in the London market. When thattook place 
there was a direct inducement to the English importer to convert 
his sovereigns into rupees at a profit, and send those rupees to 
India to pay for wheat or any of the other products of that coun- 
try. Had this fall in silver not taken place he probably would 
not have turned to India at all as a source of supply. Therefore, 
not only must the American farmer come down to the silver 
basis, but to a still lower level by a competition which might not 
otherwise exist. 
COTTON. 


The same is true in respect to cotton. In the latter case the 
result has been brought about in two ways—by enlarged impor- 
tations of East Indian cotton. Second, by stimulous given tocotton 
manufacturing in thatcountry, and the exportation of cotton fab- 
rics from that country. In both of these latter particulars the 
growth has been wonderful. In Bombay the number of spindles 
increased from 450,000 in 1873 to 1,690,000 in 1886. 

Mr. Paul Tideman, a very intelligent investigator, in his tes- 
timony before the royal commission declares emphatically that 
the creation of East Indian manufacturing industry practically 
dates from the demonetization of silver. Some idea of the mar- 
velous growth of the export trade may be gathered from the 
fact that in 1874 the export of cotton yarn from India to China 
and Japan amounted to 3,000 bales, while in 1886 it had reached 
the aggre te of 220,000 bales. On the other hand the exports 
of Eng: to the same countries were, by comparison, almost at 
a stationary point, those of 1886 being actually 11,000 bales less 
than the exports of 1875. Besides, India now supplies a large 
part of her market formerly controlled by England. 

The fall in silver, or rather the rise in gold, has undoubtedly 
been the chief cause of this change. At Bombay the factories 
are operates entirely upon the basis of silver money. The fab- 
ric, when completed, comesinto direct competition with the prod- 
uct of the English factory. As a result the demand of the latter 
for the great staple of our Southern States is reduced, and down 
goes the price. Not only does England take less of our cotton 
than she otherwise would, but selling the product of her looms 
to some extent in competition with the cheaper fabric of Bombay, 
the price is forced still lower. 

It is claimed that these results have been broughtabout largely 
by railroad building in India and the competition of the Suez 
Canal. The fertility of resource displayed by our opponents in 
finding explanations of the phenomena of the last twenty years 
is by no means the least interesting part of this controversy. It 
reflects credit on their ingenuity, if not upon their fairness. The 
only effect of the rail building in India has been to facilitate 
transportation from the interior to the seaboard. 

But after the seaboard is reached the distance by water from 
the nearest point of India through the Suez Canal to England is 
nearly twice as great as from New York to Liverpool; and freight 
charges both inland and by sea are actually twice as great from 
the wheat fields of India to England as they are from Chicago to 
Liverpool. So that, other conditions being equal, itis still to the 
advantage of England to import from America rather than from 
India. But other conditions are evidently not equal, and that 
the fall in the price of silver in Europe and America, while it re- 
tains its value in Asia, has stimulated the manufacturers and ex- 
port trade of India to our injury, is to my mind so plain a propo- 
sition that it scarcely admits of discussion. 

Now, if we assume that only one-half of the fall in price has 
been caused by the demonetization of silver, which is conceding 
a great deal to the other side, it is still a matter of the utmost 
importance to the farmer that silver should be restored. Ata 
moderate estimate his wheat has fallen 30 cents a bushel. An 
advance of 15 cents upon a crop of 500,000,000 bushels means $75,- 
000,000 to the wheat-grower. A proportionate rise in cotton would 
be of even ter importance, as will be seen from the fact that 
a change of 1 cent po goon on the crop of last year makes a dif- 
ference of about $35,000,000 tothe producer. A change of 5 cents 
would make a difference of $175,000,000. 

Compared with these figures, the benefits that can accrue to 
the silver miner from free coinage are utterly trivial. The total 
product of the mines may be roughly stated at 60,000,000 ounces 
and its present market price is about 90 cents an ounce. Should 
it rise to par the miner would gain about 40 cents an ounce, 
making an aggregate gain on the entire product of about $24,- 
000,000. But it must be remembered that this gain to the miners, 
even standing by itself separate and apart from every other con- 
sideration, would neither work injury nor wrong to anybody. 

THE MARKET VALUE OF SILVER. 7 

It is argued that the coinage ratio should conform to the*‘ mar- 

ket value.” This is a case of inverted logic. It involves the 
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idea that the lesser should control the ater. The correct 
proposition is that the market value” should conform to the 
co. ratio. The silver coin in the world amounts to about 
3,000,000,000 ounces, every grain of which is at an absolute par- 
ity with gold, or is so fixed in its location and use that it has no 
effect whatever upon the market price of silver bullion. 

There is said to be at the present time a visible supply of crude 
bullion, amounting to about 3,000,000 ounces. This is a surplus 
which can not be coined, and for which there is no other certain 
demand. Itiscoolly argued that the market price of this surplus 
for which there is no demand is a fair measure of the value of a 
thousand times as much, which has been actually coined and en- 
dowed with the functions of money. They might with just as 
much propriety claim that the value of 25 tons of pig iron lying 
as an unsalable surplus on the market would furnish a fair meas- 
ure . the value of a steam engine of the same weight. [Laugh- 
ter. 

Every antisilver man claims that gold is all right; thatits coin 
value represents its true value. But, suppose that limitations 
were placed upon its coinage and as a t 3,000, 000 ounces were 
left upon the market, that could not be coined and which could 
only be of in the remote and uncertain future. Will it 
be seriously claimed that this surplus of gold would be worth as 
much as gold coin? Certainly not. It might fall a dollar an 
ounce, two dollars, three, or five. And after thatshrinkage had 
taken place, would it be a fair thing to 8 it represented 
the value of that great mass of gold which is actually in the form 
of coin? Surely no intelligent man would claim that, but the 
claim it with regard to silver, which furnishes a precisely - 
lel case. But the proposition is grossly unfair for another reason: 
not only do they take a small surplus of the raw material as a 
just measure of the value of the manufactured article, viz, the 
coin, but they insist upon estimating that raw material by the 
standard ot goli, which has been elevated by the very act that 

ver. 


depressed 
CHANGED CONDITIONS, 

It is urged, though, that, 3 the controlling force of 
the action of France prior to 1873, conditions have ; that 
neither France nor other country could have main free 
coinage with one metal 30 per cent the other. That is true. 
If, while the mints were open freely to both metals on equal 
terms at a certain ratio, they had gone apart 30 per cent, the 
coinage of the dearer metal must have stopped. 

No silver advocate denies that proposition. The trouble with 
the suggestion is that it is another case of inverted logic. The 
cart has been put before the horse. It assumes that silver has 
fallen 30 per cent through natural causes and that therefore the 
mints are closed to it, while the truth is that the mints were 
closed first and that silver fell as an inevitable result. 

If weare to consultnatural conditions only, itought to be very 
much easier to maintain the ratio now than at any time for three 
hundred years before it was demonetized. So much is being said 
about the overproduction of silver thatit may surprise many peo- 
ple to learn that silver, relatively to gold, instead of having enor- 
mously increased, has rae} . diminished. When America 
was vered the quantity of silver in Europe was forty times 
as t as the quantity of gold. 1 of the metals by 

ht. From that time until the year 1800 the quantity of silver 
exceeded that of gold in the proportion of at least 45 to 1, taking 
the period as a whole; and for a rtion of the time it 

In 1003, according 1 othe K. heer Britannica, the annual 

$ to the Encyclo e ann 
roduction was 53to 1. From 1800 to 1810, according to Dr. Soet- 


r, the product by value was in the ratio of 77.2 to 22.8, about | f 


50 to 1 by quantity, while Dana Horton states that in 1810 the to- 
tal e by reigns in the hands of man was about 45 to 1. 
The Sars ty of d then gradually increased until 1850, when 
the tive quanti s pen by Mullhall was 32 to 1. So that 
from 1492 down to 1850, hundred and fifty-eight years, the 
weight of silver never exceeded that of the gold less than 30 to 1, 
sometimes reaching, as I have said, 65 to 1. 

In 1885, according to Mullhall again, the proportions of the 
two metals were 19 to 1, the change having 


Other eee estimate the relative qusni at 16 
to 1, and this seems to be just about the relation of the gold and 
silver coins. Now, if France could sustain the ratio of 154 in the 
face of a supply of 45, how much easier ought it to be for us to 
sustain the ratio of 16 when confronted with a supply of very 
nearly the same ratio. 

It is said though that silver has increased greatly in quantity 
since 1870. True. It has more than doubled in annual produc- 
tion, but the aggregate quantity relative to gold in 1885 was, as 
I have stated, from 16 to 19 to 1. 

Short periods of production are an unsafe guide, because the 
precious metals have always been produced spurts. From 


1850 to 1870 the 8 ol gold increased nearly 400 per cent, 
a 


ues open mints rbed it, there was no appreciable fall in 
value. 
FRANCE HAD HELP. 

But it is said that all of continental Europe, as well as Asia, 
hel France tosustain silver. That is true, and shall we have 
no helpif we establish free coinage? Sccre Windom showed 
in his sport that in 1889 other countries than ours absorbed 
$91,000,000 in silver, nearly two-thirds of the total product. The 
idea that the moment we free coinage other countries are 
going to abandon silver is ridiculous. The use is far more likely 
to increase. 

. The great objection to silver, and the reason why other coun- 
tries regard it with distrust, isitsdepreciation. In the monetary 
conference of 1878 Mr. Goschen, chancellor of the exchequer of 
Great Britian, said that the situation presented ‘‘a vicious cir- 
cle; states were afraid of employing silver on account of the de- 
8 and the depreciation continued because states re- 


used to employ it.” 

Ewery argument against silver is based upon the fact that the 
market value of the on is below that of the coin. We pro- 
pose to remove this objection by virtually 9 b n 
into coin, and our opponents meet us by declar: t the mo- 
ment we do so other nations will begin to unload their silver boin 
upon us, even though they have to sustain a serious loss h 
its conversion into Ame coin. Such a contention scarce 
merits respectful consideration, butit stands upon as high aplane 
of dignity as many other arguments which we are called upon to 


meet. 

The minority of the Coinage Committee, in their views, esti- 
mate that if we establish freesco we shall be at once men- 
aced with 3450,000,000 in silver, or, if you please, a demand for 
$450,000,000 of our gold. They tell us that the Bank of France 
has $250 000,000 in silver that the people of that 1 2100 refuse 


to take into their currency; that y has still $100,000,000 
in unredeemed thalers, and that Austria is openly in the field to 
borrow $100,000,000 in gold. 


The statement that the Bank of France has $250,000,000 in sil- 
ver that the French people decline to use is to me literally a 
“stunner,” and I think that it would be equally a stunner to the 
2 of that country if they heard or saw it. I had supposed, 

my limited „that this silver was held by the bank 
as à part of the reserve for she sunpori of its business generally 
and the redemption of the 8600, 000, 000 of its paper in circulation. 
But then we are quite liable to be stunned by many of the state- 
ments recklessly hurled at us in this controversy. 

Next take the unredeemed thalers. Their amount has alw: 
been more or less m cal, but assume them to be $100,000,000. 
If we concede that $50,000,000 of them may be redeemed and sent 
to America, it is a very liberal concession, for Germany will need 
a considerable amount of them for the smaller transactions of 
the people, no matter how firmly she may have established the 
gold standard. Next take Austria. Suppose that she does want 
to borrow $100,000,000. We are not compelled to loan it to her 
unless we choose to do so. She can not swamp us with silver, 
for aho has only $90,000,000 all told, according to the minority's 
own figures. 

Fifty millions from Germany and a like sum from Austria isa 
— 2 extravagant estimate of the amount of silver that would be 

ly to move in this direction. Mark you! I do not concede 
that any such amount would come, but if it should, I can see no 
possible harm to result. The most of it would naturally find its 
way into the business of the country and have a stimulating ef- 
ect. 
It would be im ible for those governments to unload silver 
upon an extended scale without the knowledge of our Govern- 
ment, and it would be an matter for us to t it 
if deemed necessary. But if it should all come [ am not able to 
see how ruin would follow. I think the burden of proof is upon 
those who predict calamity to show in what manner it would 
come, and i have never yet heard even an attempt at such proof. 

It is a pleasure to observe, though, that however unanimous the 
minority may be upon this point they are decidedly out of har- 
mony with some other very eminent authorities upon their own 
side of the question. 

Secretary Windom, in his report for 1889, distinctly stated that 
no European nation had pay se coin to spare. During the last 
session of the Fifty-first Congress among those who ap 
before the Coi Committee to protest against the passage of 
a free-coinage bill was a W represen’ the Board of 
Trade of the great city of P elphia. The spokesman of that 
delegation was Mr. Frederick Frailey, president of the National 


Board of Trade, a venerable gentleman 85 years of age, whose 
thorough and exhaustive knowledge of American financial his- 
tory awakened the profoundest admiration in my mind. 
the attention of the House, and particularly 


I invite 
t of the Penn- 
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lyania members, to a colloquy that took place between Mr. 
Frailey and myself: 
Mr. BARTINE. I want to state a 8 and then I would like you to 


ve spoken a number of times about the 
profit which be realized by m who desired to buy up silver 
and bring it to American mint in the event of our esta free coin- 
age. Our coinage ratio as it now stands gives to silver a valuation of $1.29 
The ratio in France gives to silver a value of $1.33 per 

A 80 Ii there all the functi t see ana will eee 

with old. It performs otlons of mone: uy as 
E Karthing Bin will and 


answer it in yourown way. You 


rting it to America, and conv 
S 
„an 
Mr. FRALEY. As I understand it, the 
ver in France are not in the i paronae of the coins of France, but in the pur- 
chase of silver bullion, and that silver bullion is ased in France, and 
at the same rates that it is purchased in London. F 
Mr. BARTINE. You do not mean that coin is being bought as bullion in 


France? k 
Mr. FRALEY. Coin is not bought as bullion in France. Idoubtif you could 
buy it at all as bullion, because have not more than enough to supply 
era- 


ance. It would have to be cons: 


8 t as the five-franc piece. They contained about as much silver 
(that is, two half dollars) as the five-franc piece, and the same result has 
attended that ent as has attended the silver come: of France; it 
has kept it all in the United States. It is useful for those exchanges of small 
coin w. the people of both countries require for their hand-to-mouth and 
hand-to-hand transactions; they are kept on hand to meet em 


Mr. FRALEY, I think in a measurable extent it would. The other States 
have a less proportion of silver in pro on to the population. 

Mr. BARTINE. Then, as I unders' ‘ou, the flood of silver which we have 
to fear in the event of the establishment of free coinage would not come from 
the coined silver which is the PUNAT Europe, but the uncoined bullion. 
Haye you any idea how much bullion there is? 

Mr. Y. No; is it. You can not tell what sources the supply of 
such a matter as silver will spring from. 

Here we have a gentleman, the head and almost the father of 
Pennsylvania finance, appearing in opposition to free coinage 
and distinctly admitting that we are in no danger from European 
silver coin, but only from the bullion. It is to be noted, moreover, 
that he was not able to point out any danger even from the lat- 
ter source, for he acknowledged that he had no idea how much 
bullion there was. Of course if a man knew nothing as to the 
quantity of the bullion his opinion as to the danger can be of but 
very little value, for that is the very essence of the whole ques- 
tio 


n, 

As Mr. Frailey says, no one can tell exactly how much bullion 
there is, but we can get near enough to it for all practical pur- 
poses. Making the most liberal allowance for error, it can be 
safely affirmed that at no time within the last two years has 
there been more than 20,000,000 ounces of silver bullion in sight 
in all the markets of the world, and it can be affirmed with equal 
safety that such an amount taken into our coinage would have 
had no more effect in depreciating the silver dollar than one of 
Mr. SHERMAN’S speeches: 

To my mind the proof of our ability to absorb all thesilver we 
would be likely to get under free coinage is as conclusive as the 
nature of the subject admits. I can not makeit clearer than by 
8 from the report that I had the honor to make during the 

t session of the Fifty-first Congress: 

In the adjustment of this question we believe that the American Republic 
would prove a more potential factor than England, France, and Germany 
combined. Those three countries contain an te of about 125,000,000 
of people. We have about half that number. But those are old and long- 
settled 8 almost at a standstill in their national growth and devel 
opmen 

is in but slowly, and the li uddl 
e population 8 0 . de sr people oom ed to- 


Smaller 
ing asmaller per capita they have a very much bey 5 ‘Their total py Beran A 
bers to 3 
wo 
-` That amount would merely put us on an even keel with the aaa of 
and 


she fails to get the natural benefit of it, because of the scant supply of money 
in neighboring 
in France also. 

We could therefore take into our currency about 1 then 
start even with our sister Republic across the Atlantic. This is 000,000 
in excess of the entire amount Of silver coin in Europe. 

But in fact we could absorb and use very much more in proportion than 
France because of the difference in existing conditions. Oursisanewcountry, 
about equal to the whole of Europe in extent. 

We have vast areas of virgin soil awaiting the a 888 of capital for its 
reclamation. Our mineral resources are practically without limit, and no 
country on the globe presents such opportunities for the profitable invest- 
ment and use of money. It is the existence of these conditions, this capacity 
for money absorption, that makes the United States so tremendous a force 
in the settlement of this great financial problem. 

riod of 


What France most effectually accomplished for a 
seventy zoea should, it seems to me, be entirely within the 
scope of the almost measureless power of the United States. 


FURTHER DEMONETIZATION. 

If it be true, as suggested, that Austria and Russia, and per- 
haps other countries, are contemplating the adoption of the gold 
standard, that sim ly furnishes a conclusive reason why the 
United States should by every means in its power sustain and 
uphold silver. Those two nations contain an aggregate popula- 
tion of about 125,000,000. Should such a mass poopie engage 
in the great struggle which is now going on for the limited sup- 
ply of gold it would undoubtedly add very much to the appreci- 
ation of the metal that has already taken place. 

It is fair to assume that the increased demand for gold would 
add 25 per cent to its already unduly enhanced parehas g power. 
Will it be seriously claimed that we must follow gol up the 
ladder of appreciation, no matter how high it climbs, in order to 
maintain an honest dollar“ and the best money in the world *? 
Such action on the part of Austria and Russia can have no ma- 
terial effect in depreciating silver, because they have very little 
more of that metal than they would need for small change, even 
with a gold standard. Therefore the result would necessarily 
be an advance in the value of gold and a further subversion of 
equities upon that line. 

THE CHEAP-SILVER DELUGE. 

Our PERAR change front on this point so often and are so 
much at issue among themselves that we are at a loss to know 
just what their position actually is. For years they insisted 
that free coinage would bring a flood of silver into the country. 
At last it dawned apon farmers and other producars that more 
money was exactly what they wanted, and not being able to find 
any country that had ever been injured by a flood of silver, 
1 cheap or dear, they began to look wistfully for the 

Observing that this argument inspired no terror, in truth, that 
it was a sort of boomerang, they began to shift their tion. 
They were not so certain about the flood after all, and finally 
they evolved the t idea that silver would not actually come, 
but would only ten to come, and in consequence of that 
threat the gold would seek safety in retirement. As a result, 
instead of having more money we would have less, and even 
what we did have would be depreciated in value. 

Let us look for a moment at this argument as an economic 

roposition. We have in circulation, we may say, about $1,600,- 
900,600. We will suppose that about 8600, 000, 000 of it is gold. 
A free-coinage law is enacted. The owners of the gold become 
frightened and hide it away. This reduces the currency to 
81,000, 000, 000. And with 65,000,000 clambering over each other 
in a mad struggle to get these dollars, each do is going to be 
worth less than it was before. 

The idea of anything for which there is a mre yn e di- 
minishing in quantity and at the same time diminishing in value 
is utterly at variance with any recognized principle of political 
economy. The man whoemployssuch an argument must be driven 
to it by the exigencies of a cause that is intrinsically wrong. Now, 
our opponents must stand somewhere. They have not the privi- 
lege of the! Irishman's flea.” Free coinage will either produce 
a flood of silver or it will not. It can not possibly bring a flood 
anda 3 at the same time. Neither can it contract the cur- 
rency and depreciate the dollar at the same time. 

PAYING FOR SILVER IN GOLD, 
Now comes the claim that this bill is not a simple free-coinage 
bill, but a bill to buy all the silver in the world and pay for it 
old—a wild scheme of inflation. I am. sure I don’t know what 
terpretation the Treasury Department will place upon the pro- 
visions of the bill if it beecomesalaw. Our Secretaries have been 
in the habit of interpreting the coinage and financial legislation 
of the country just about as they have pleased, and they may do - 
the same thing with this. But if it contains a provision that 
ie it susceptible of such an interpretation I am not able to 

The claim of course rests upon the provisions which allow the 
holder of bullion to deposit the same at the mint and receive 
coin notes, which notes are themselves redeemable in coin. It 
is assumed that these notes will be issued on deposits of silver 
and then redeemed in gold coin. Now, if ‘‘coin” necessarily 
means gold coin, then the contention is a sound one; but the man 
who would give the word such an interpretation must be a genius 
indeed; a man who can find a legal interpretation in the depths 
of his own mind, without reg: to the language of the statute 
or the meaning of the words. It is scarcely necessary for me to 
say in this House that “coin” means coin,“ and that it does 
not mean gold coin.” The Secretary may construe it in that 
way. But if this note feature were to be entirely eliminated and 
the depositor compelled to take coin, what guaranty have we 
that the Secretary would not hold that the silver dollars were 
redeemable in gold dollars. 

Of course in such a case there would be no provision for re- 
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demption at all; but the Treasury Department might proceed 
upon the theory that such redemption was necessary in order to 
sustain pie 8 of the 5 and eee parity of 

e coins, e Treasury Department, ever since the passage o 
the Bland-Allison act, has proceeded upon the idea that the sil- 
ver dollar is a bad dollar, and has sought to give it good stand- 
ing by discrediting and disparaging it. 

e report of the minority adopts the view that the Treasury 
Department would have to redeem these notes with gold, because 
as soon as payment was made in silver the silver dollar would 
begin to depreciate. My answer is, that the credit of no money 
was ever yet sustained by the refusal of the power creating it to 

utit into circulation. Supposs that during the war persons 

aving claims against the Government, upon presenting them at 
the Treasury Department had been met by the Secretary and 
courteously informed that there was an abundance of greenbacks 
in the Treasury; that they were not very good money; that the 
Government was engaged in a life and death struggle and might 
not survive the conflict; that he would like to have them take 

reenbacks, but that he could not advise them to do so, and that 
if they wanted gold they could have it. 

How much do you suppose that the greenback dollar would 
have been worth, and how many of them would have found their 
way into circulation? This is precisely the way the silver dol- 
lar has been treated; and yet it is seriously claimed that its 
parity has only been preserved by 1 8 it up to public gaze 
as adegraded, inferior, and unsafe coin. On this point it is onl 
necessary for me to say that the Secretary of the Treasu will 
have the matter of the redemption of these notes entirely in his 
own hands. So far as they may be presented for that had es he 
should redeem them, with an eye both to the condition of the 
Treasury and the maintenance of their credit. 

But I can see no reason why any considerable amount of them 
should be presented for redemption at all. They are full legal 
tender, available for any monetary perpos within the country 
for which gold coin is itself available, besides being more con- 
venient. Nothing but an adverse balance of trade, heavy and 
long-continued, can permanently deprive us of our gold. Such 
a condition will relieve us of our gold quite as effectually with- 
out free coinage as with it; the only material difference being that 
in the former case we would have no standard money left, while 
in the latter we would have a goodly supply of silver for use at 
home. It must be borne in mind, also, this legislation, like 
any other, can be changed if time demonstrates the necessity 
therefor. Congress is insessionevery year. We haveshownno 
lack of ability thus far in protecting our material interests, and 
there is no reason to doubt that we shall be found equally capa- 
ble in the future. [Applause.] 

One of the fundamental defects in the whole argument against 
the free coinage of silver is the never-ending assumption that 
the Government must stand ready to redeem the silver dollar 
with a gold one. Planted upon the gold standard, pure and simple, 
with silver in the position of credit money, the contention might 
be a sound one. + 

But under true bimetallism the element of redemption entirely 
disappears. Both metals are freely coined and thrown into the 
common reservoir of the currency, Each being invested with 
precisely the same functions, each performs the same duties and 
consequently has the same value. The two metals being thus 
commingled and indifferently used,every man has a reasonable as- 
surance that if he happen to need the coins of one particular metal 
(say for export) he can get them. They may come to him in the 
ontinacy course of business, some friend may oblige him, or he 
a small 


may get them from his banker, if he have one, by payin 3 
ed. 


agio or premium. In this way substantial parity 
EFFECT OF FREE COINAGE UPON THE CURRENCY. 

My friend from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] wishes to know whether 
this will depreciate the currency. The ‘‘70 cents” that is talked 
of so much here as the value of the silver dollar is merely the 
ep of the uncoined and uncoinable bullion. After we estab- 

ish free coinage, will not that silver possessevery quality which 
it possesses now, and, in addition, the power of paying debts? 
Hence, it must be more valuable than the uncoined bullion of 
to-day. My judgment is that the first effect will be to bring 
silver bullion and silver coin to an absolute parity. Then, the 
silver coin having exactly the same functions that the gold coin 
has, the silver coin and the gold coin will have the same value 
with reference to each other. [Applause.] 

But the restoration of silver to the position of full standard 
money will multiply the number of units of standard money, and 
thus bring down the value of every dollar both gold and silver. 
Just how much of course no human being can tell, because ques- 
tions of this kind can not be solved upon mathematical lines, but 


that is my ree 50 eee 
Mr. DOLLIVER. ow far does the gentleman think this 
proposed legislation will expand the volume of the currency? 


Mr. BARTINE. I do not think it would add very much to the 
number of dollars except as by taking the bullion at its coining 
rate instead of its bullion value, we would get this difference into 


our currency. The report of the majority shows that this differ- 
ence would be about $22,000,000, but the effect overreaches that 
completely. By the legislation which demonetized silver it was 
reduced to the grade of token money, notonly in America but in 
Europe as well. Now, if we restore the silver bullion to a parity 
with the coin, ipso facto we substantially restore the character 
and value of silver money, not merely in our own country, but 
all over the continent of Europe. 

At the present time every great banking center looks to its 
gold reserve as the support of credit, and it is estimated that 
nine-tenths of the business of the world is transacted on a credit 
basis. At this time there is about $1,500,000,000 of silver coin 
in Europe and America. If it is no longer a support of credit 
it has been deprived of nine-tenths of its power as money; that 
is to say, it has lost $1,350,000,000 of its value. That estimate 
though goes too far, because silver certainly does support credit 
to Some extent, especially in the smaller transactions of the 
people. 

But if we assume that it has been deprived of two-thirds of its 
power as a support of credit then the effect of remonetizing it 
would be to reënforce the currency of the two continents by sub- 
stantially $900,000,000 of standard coin. Money thrown into the 
circulation of Europe would benefit this country also, because by 
increasing the circulation in Europe it would increase the power 
of foreign countries to buy our commodities and in that way 
would raise the prices of American products. [Applause.] 

AN INTERNATIONAL AGREEMENT, 

This is the latest “fad” with everybody who is opposed to free 
coinage. The minority of the committee present a measure look- 
ing to such an ment for the consideration of the House. It 
is peculiar to this controversy that our opponents always have 
some counter proposition which they claim to be in the interest 
of silver. For my part, I have no confidence whatever in the 
good faith of a large majority of those who are now shouting for 
an international conference. 

We do not look for safe advocates of protection in the ranks of 
the free traders; neither do we turn to the cohorts of protection 
to find the reliable champions of free trade. We who are urg- 
ing free coinage may be fanatics cranks, but, thanks be to 
God, we are not fools enough to believe that the only true friends 
of bimetallism and silver are to be found among those who de- 
stroyed the double standard, and who have been denouncing, 
deriding, discrediting, and disparaging the silver dollar ever 
since its coinage was resumed in 1878. [Applause.] 

If silver is ever restored it will be by its friends and not by its 
enemies. If ay are sincere, then it is a complete abandonment 
of every essential principle for which they have been contending 
for the last fifteen or twenty years. You may rake the whole 
broad field of economic literature and not find a case in which the 
advocates of a particular policy have so ingloriously surrendered. 
What becomes of the denunciation of the infamous and thieving 
„ trying to artificially enhance the value of his prod- 
uct! 

If silver be restored by international agreement will not such 
agreement be a purely artificial thing? And if silver be thus re- 
stored will it not benefit the miner as much as if it be done by 
the United States alone? Nay, more. Because if there should 
be an international agreement, it is almost certain to be upon 
the ratio of 154, which would make silver worth 3 per cent more 
than at the ratio of 16, which we pro to give it. What be- 
comes of the time-worn argument that values can not be con- 
trolled by legislation? That they are fixed by the laws of trade, 
ete? tis an international 1 but legislation in which 
two or more countries unite? t becomes of all the twaddle 
about the impotency of flat“ and the Government stamp?” 
What becomes of the claim that there is an abundance of gold 
for the business requirements of the world, and that we only need 
silver for small onango: 

If there is an abundance of money, why have an international 
agreement give us more? What becomes of the “intrinsic un- 
changeable value of gora? Ik that value be intrinsic and un- 
changeable, how can it possibly be affected by an international 
agreement? What becomes of the great economic principle re- 
cently discovered that silver has depreciated because it only 
costs 40 cents an ounce to produce it? Can it be that an interna- 
tional agreement is going to increase the cost of producing sil- 
ver? 

There is not, I repeat, a single substantial argument going to 
the principles involved in this problem that is not to aban- 
doned when our opponents declare themselves to be in favor of 
an international ment. The whole question resolves itself 


into one of quantity or force; and the ability of the United States 
he parity is the only real issue between us. 


alone to restore t 


1892. 
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Now, then, if our 1 have been wrong upon every ques- 
tion of principle, is it not ible that they may also be wrong 
as to the question of 5 ? In all the speeches and writings 
that I have heard or read, I have never yet seen a systematic at- 
tempt by facts and figures to prove the in&bility of the United 
States to solve this problem by its own unaided action. Those 
es and writings consist mainly of glittering generalities, 
worn-out platitudes, and passionate ap to prejudice, which 
should be entirely devoid of weight in the discussion of a great 
economic question like this. s 

The silver men have no objections to an international confer- 
ence and agreement. But we have no faith in the success of such 
a conference, therefore we are not maung to have it used as 
an instrument to head off free coinage. The rehabilitation of 
silver would be of inestimable advantage to this country, and that 
very fact would be an insuperable obstacle in the way of an inter- 
national agreement. 

In the conference of 1878, Dr. Broch, of Sweden, admitted 
broadly that the United States would be greatly benefited by the 
restoration of silver. Note his language, as reported in the pro- 
ceedings of that conference on page 28: 


8 recognized that the United States had a great interest in having 
other countries make Sy hee use of the two metals for their mone circu- 
both the legal-tender character. The United States 

fear that if the States still subjected to the régime of 


their point 
Easy piera 5 praedi be samiteed that a rise of gold would, with one 
blow, aggravate the weight of the debt. 

Mr. Broch was one of the strongest opponents of silver in that 
conference. 

It is difficult to imagine an argument that should carry more 
weight with an American in favor of free-coinage than this 
statement of Mr. Broch inst it. The demonetization of sil- 
ver increased the burden of our debt and diminished the value 
of our products out of which the debt must be paid. In this 
matter the interests of England are particularly antagonistic to 
ours. She isthe great creditor nation of the world, and of course 
sori wants the value of money raised to the highest possible 

t. 

8 of the prineipal objections urged against bimetallism be- 
fore the royal co ion was that the restoration of silver would 
deprive England of the advantage she now enjoys through the 
appreciation of gold. A considerable proportion of her ple 
live upon fixed incomes, and they, of course, are benefited by low 
prices. This class, combined with the money-lenders, absolutely 
control the fiscal policy of that country, and they will never forego 
the advantages they now possess to join us in an international 
agreement. 

England asked no coöperation when she established the gold 
standard. Germany acted independently of all other nations 
when she abandoned gold in 1857, and again when she discarded 
silver in 1873. France sought no international conference or 

reement when she threw her mints open to both metals in 
1803 and the American Republie can afford to be equally inde- 
pendent in 1892. 

If we want international coöperation, the way to get it is to 
act—not stand shivering and trembling like a boy about to 
plunge into an ice-cold bath. 

CONCLUSION. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, there is but little more that I care to say 
at this time. I have endeavored to meet and answer the chief 
objections to the free coinage of silver, and to do so in a spirit 
of fairness and moderation. I have also presented aflirmatively 
my principal reasons for believing that the enactment of this 
measure will be just, wise, and beneficial to the country. I may 
be altogether wrong in my conclusions, but I cañ not be con- 
vinced of it by being called a maniac,” a ‘‘ thief,” or other pet 
names of the kind. 

While I impute bad motives to no man and concede rectitude 
of p to all, I firmly believe that rank injustice was done 
when silver was stricken from the position of standard money 
and gold was made the sole measure of value. It injured every 

rson depending upon silver-mining by reducing the value of 

is silver. It injured every debtor and producers generally by 
increasing the value of gold. It benefited no one but the gold- 
miner, the man with a fixed income, and the man with an aceu- 
mulation of money. It was essentially class legislation in the in- 
terest of the few and to the injury of the many. 

I do not pretend to believe that everything which is abnormal 
in the social and industrial conditions of the day has resulted 
from the demonetization of silver. Neither do I claim that its 
remonetization will convert the American Union into a terres- 
trial paradise and fill the land with Utopian bliss. But I do be- 
lieve that its general results will all be in the line of beneficence. 


It will, in a measure at least, restore the equities that have been 
destroyed by the legislation of 1873; it will relieve the debtor 
and taxpayer from the unjust pence of his load; it will give the 
producer a better return for his labor; it will encourage enter- 
prise and lead to a more even distribution of wealth; it will make 
many a rift in the clouds through which the sunshine of ho: 

may break npon the abodes of poverty, and by improving the 
condition of the toiling masses add to the greatness, the grandeur, 
and the glory of our common country. [Prolonged applause.] 


SUNDRY CIVIL APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. HOLMAN, from the Committee on Appropriations, re- 
ported a bill (H. R. 7520) making appropriations for sundry civil 
expenses of the Government for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1893, and for other purposes; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of ie Uman and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 

rinted. 
p Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order 
upon the bill. 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. WARWICK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
the eines a. © itles; when the Speaker signed the same: 

A bill (H. R. 497) to determine the sessions of the circuit and 
district courts of the United States for the eastern district of 
Wisconsin; 

A bill (H. R. 1487) to remove the political disabilities of John 
R. F. Tatnall; 

A bill (H. R. 3885) to increase the pension of George R. Allen; 


and 
A bill (H. R. 5891) to authorize the appointment of clerk for 
the circuit and district courts in the Texarkana division of the 
eastern district of Arkansas. 

THE SILVER BILL. 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. Speaker, in the brief time allotted me I 
shall address myself to the bill under consideration from the 
standpoint of an earnest, consistent. and hopeful Democrat, a resi- 
dent of the Mississippi Valley, a Representative of the people of 
Missouri, and by choice and interest a farmer. I believe that 
this question is a national on2 and therefore, of necessity, a party 
question. It is utterly impossible for the Democratic party to 
ignore its past history, its promises and its pledges to the people, 
upon this subject. 

No amountof sophistry, noselfish orsectional appenh, can with- 
draw from this question the pledges made by the Democratic 
party in twenty-eight States of the Union, in which, in their 
State conventions, the Democrats of those States have not only 
asserted but have pledged themselves to ihe people that when- 
ever they should come into power they would see that silvér was 
restored to the coinage position which it occupied in 1873, when 
it was demonetized, not ya Democratic Congress, not by Dem- 
ceratic votes, but by the Republican party then in power in both 
Houses of Congress, the bill being signed by a Republican Exec- 
utive. 

So far as I am concerned as a Representative of a district in 
the State of Missouri, I am in hearty accord with the position of 
the Democratic party of my State upon this question, the posi- 
tion it has unwaveringly held since 1873. Every gentleman in 
this Congress who holds his seat by the vote of the Missouri De- 
mocracy comes here pledged, pledged by the action of the last 
Democratic State convention, to support a bill for the free and 
unlimited coinage of silver. I have never seen the time, sir, in 
the past ten years when I would have accepted a nomination from 
the district I have the honor to represent if the platform upon 
which I was nominated had not embraced a clear and un vo- 
cal declaration for the restoration of silver. I support this bill 
as a consistent Democrat, and I do not indorse the sentiment 
which certain Democrats have expressed upon this floor that this 
is simply an independent question. 

This, sir, is a question, that is going to be settled by the Dem- 
ecratic party when it meets in national convention in Chicago 
during the year 1892, and the effect of that ssttlement will 
the same that we saw when for ten long years the Democratic 
party stood here and contended that the tariff was a national, 
and therefore of. 1 a party question, and the minority of 
the party in this house, led by one of the ablest Democrats that 
this generation has produced, were driven by the necessity of 
party action to take their stand within the ranks of the party, 
or to go to the other side of the Chamber. [Applause.] 

In support of my position as a Democratic Representative from 
the State of Missouri I reproduce the declaration on this subject 
embodied in the platform adopted by the State convention held 
at St. Joseph, Mo., June 11, 1890, which was as follows: 


We are in favor of the free and unrestricted coinage of silver, and the in- 
crease of currency to meet the legitimate demands of trade, and we believe 
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wer to issue and control the volume of such currency should be 
by the Government, 


that the 
exere 


The last expression an the part of any representative. body of 
Democrats in the State of Missouri lapon this subject was a series 
of resolutions passed by the Gene e Brad the State of 
Missouri, a eopy of which I presented to the House, and which 
was published in the RECORD, in which they declared “that in 
order that the volume of money may be increased we favor the 
frea and unlimited coinage of silver.” 

This was on the 19th day of January, 1891. 

Since the resolutions of the Missouri Legislature that I have 
referred to were offered and printed in the RECORD, and after 
the publication of Mr. Cleveland's letter on February 13, there 
was an effort made by resolution offered in the house of repre- 
sentatives of the General Assembly to indorse that letter, which 
was very promptly voted down, and Mr. Fogle, a prominent Demo- 
crat, residing in my district, offered this resolution, which re- 
ceived the vote of every Democrat in the house, as well as some 
Republicans, the vote being 85 yeas to 8 nays. 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the house that we are unqualifiedly in favor 
of the free and unlimited of silver, and that we thereby represent 
the sentiments of the people of great State of Missouri. 

The twenty-nine States that I have referred to are as follows; 
and most cheerfully giving honor to whom honor and labor is 
due, I acknowledge my indebtedness for this list to the Hon. 
BENJAMIN H. Bunn, of North Carolina: 

Alabama, Arkansas, California, Colorado, Florida, Georgia, 
Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, isiana, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, 
North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, South Carolina, South Dakota, 
Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, West Virginia, Wyoming. 

And for one I am in favor here and now of making this ques- 
tion an issue of pa fealty and party loyalty. The Democrat 
who can not stand upon that platform on which the Democratic 
party stood for eighty-two years, reënforced and reaffirmed by 
such popular Democratic indorsement and approval, had better 
hunt a home somewhere else. {Laughter and applause.] My 
eloquent friend from Maryland . RAYNER], in his address, 
admirable from his standpoint, delivered the day before yester- 
day, started for the rness;” and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CocKRAN], who addressed the to-day, found 
that path so beautiful that he had to follow into the “ wilder- 
ness.” Yes, my friends, if these two gentlemen could fix the 
policy of the Democratic party they would carry the Democratic 
party into the “wilderness” of absolute defeat. 

I am perfectly willing to abide ag action of my party upon 
this question. I have never seen the day when I was not willing 
to 8 any great question of politics or principle to Demo- 


cratic conventions and caucuses; and if when the na- 
tional convention meets in o the tleman from Mary- 
land and the gentleman from New York can sweep the great 
majority of the Democratic from its moorings n 7 — 

e 


uestion, they can no more drive me out of the party 
e e e of the gentleman from Massach: 
out of the party. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts, with an egotism that I 
have never heard equaled in this House since I have been amem- 
ber of declared substantially aroen Ae ap whoagree 

language be- 


usetts can read me 


with himon this question are Democrats, his exac 


A vote has been taken which shows that there are seventy Democrats in 
this House who o. the free coinage of silver, and, I take it, will oppose 
it to the bitter end. Now, Mr. Speaker, these men are the Democrats of this 
House. 


Why, my young friend, you have not yet learned the first les- 
son of Democrac 1 e and . vou know no more 
about the principles usages of the Democratic party than you 
know what is going on in the world beyond. panghi] 

The first duty of a Democrat is to abide by decisions of its 
caucuses and its conventions; and when the gentleman from Mas- 
sachusetts undertakes to read me out of the Democratic party, I 
e eT it with the tion of a Democrat who neyer 
scratched a ticket and never bolted a nomination. : 

Mr. of Massachusetts. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. HATCH. I decline to yield. I never inferrupted the 


gentleman during his hour. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. I did not refer to you per- 
speed and you have referred to me personally. Idesire to ask 
a question. 

r. HATCH. If I had unlimited time I would be very glad to 
give the gentleman all the time he might wish. 

Mr. LIAMS of Massachusetts. Can you refer me to a 
Democratic platform that ever declared for free silver? 

Mr. HA’ I have already answered that question, I think, 
effectively. 

When you want a Democratic platform you will get it from 


Democrats and not from men whose sw. clothes have not 
been on them a week, or a month, or a year. gets 
up here 
Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts. You want to read me out, 
— 


do you? 

“We. HATCH. No, sir; Ido not want to read youout. Iam 
an Oi tes your endeavor to read me out; but I will tell 
you what I will do with you: You said the other day, and two or 
three of your es have said the that the time was 
coming when the Democratic of the United States must 
choose between the Democrats of New England and the Alli- 
ance” of the South; wi stated it, “either the Farmers’ Alli- 
eee mocratic alliance with the North.“ I 
am ready e my stand on that pro tion; and I will 
the exchange now. Iwill swap you oie barefooted Sateen 
from Kansas hter]; he is a better Democrat than you are, 

Congress than 


and will vote for more Democratic measures this 
you will. ter. 
Mr. W of Massachusetts. What is your choice? 
Mr. HATCH. And I will take one of your and if, 
by swapping him off, I can win back the Democrat from 
ho has gone astray I will be glad to the exchange; 


W. 
— tee new — e ere = 
chuse to e 
Mr. FITCH. How about New York? 
Mr. HATCH. I will come to New York directly. New York 


will take care of itself. Ifit were represented to-day by gentle- 
men who fully understood the sentiments of the peo ws New 
York, and comprehended their best interests, it wo be solid 


for this bill. o time is coming swiftly when the capitalists and 
money power of New York will gladly compromise this t 
money question by accepting free coinage of silver, and her 
resentatives ought to see it now. 

Mr. FITCH. It will vote solidly 


against your bill. 
Mr. TRACEY. Every Democrat of the delegation 
Mr. HATCH. Now, Mr. S er, this j ows the porad: 
arity of thdse gentlemen, I have sat here for three days listen- 


ing to this debate. I have not taken one second of their time by 
interruption, but I can not be permitted to make a thirty-minute 
speech without my time being in this way. 

Mr. of Massachusetts, Then do not mention 
names 


any more. 1 
Mr. TCH. e ee, y e e thought 
vou. 


worth saying: and I am nearly done wi 
1 of Massachusetts. But you will not give me 
e 5 
Mr. HATCH. Yes, Mr. Speaker, here are two of these gen- 
tlemen claiming to be Democrats, yet their names, when this 
House was organized, although they sat in a Democratic caucus, 
are not recorded for the nominee of that convention for Speaker. 
Mr. S. Š — two ae 8 vou mrn entitled 
es of party o t you have gained a 
great deal more by your courageous and . 
ing the blandishments and importunities of con t of 


the Democratic party, by vou have won the tion 
and hold the esteem of every manly Democrat in the United 
States. [Applause.] 

But these gentlemen say to us that we occupy a tion of 
„ dishon . This bill been denounced as ous.” 


Ah, that was a little unfortunate for the gentlemen, an unfortu- 
nate word for any gentleman to use in attacking this bill. In- 
famous!” 

Yes, there is connected with the history of this silver question 
a legislative infamy that will not be wi: ek hates Ga nie: 
teenth century, or that to follow, and t was the infamy of the 
demonetization of silver in 1873. The most infamous statute, in 
my jud t, ever placed on the statute books of the Congress 
of the United States was that act. Infamous, because it was in 
the interest simply of a class; infamous, because it was in the in- 
terest alone of that body of men who represent to-day the money- 
changers, those who were turned outof the temple eighteen hun- 
dred years ago, and whom the gentleman from Maryland a few 
short sessions ago in this House denounced in such eloquent 
terms when he stated (and I shall not undertake to quote his 
language literally, but in substance) that these bankers, corpo- 
rations, monopolies, and moneyed rs were cowards at heart 
who always ran when attacked with the truth and in the inter- 
ests of the people. 

Oh! how I loved him that day for the utterance of that senti- 
ment, and I wish his eloquent notes could have been heard in 
this debate once more in favor of the who have been 
Sr ERE and almost ruined by the effects of infamous act of 

The demonetization of silver was the initial step in a series of 
legislative iniquities, intended and premeditated by interested 
and dishonest representatives to 


the value and power 
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of money, depress labor, enrich favored classes and impoverish 
the producers of the country. 

Dating from 1873, when the demonetization of silver was con- 
summated, came the steady, gradual, but sure depression in the 
average prices of all farm products and farm propery: Statis- 
tics and the plexus of facts unerringly prove that the export 
value of all such farm products has declined with the price of 
silver; the anticipated and inevitable result of the Government 
fostering an abnormal protection to the one metal, gold, and the 

rsistent and ay wee by every su ing administra- 

m of the Treasury Department upon silver coinage and its cir- 
culation. 

The great majority of the Democratic party stand earnestly, 
fearlessly, and unwaveringly in their demand that silver shall be 
restored to a perfect equality with gold as to coinage, bullion, 
and certificates, and that the circulation of the two metals shall 
be kept upon a parity by equal laws, equal ae e and equal 


governmental protection. Government alone has dishonored 
an silver. The poopie have age io been, are now, 
and continue to be satisfied with the silver dollar of 412} 


of silver, nine fine, the dollar that was established 
1792 by a wiser and more patriotic body of men than Wall 
street can boast, the then representatives of a free people, among 
whom was not a single mill re. Thiscoinage act was not in- 
ired by self-interest, nor did avarice and greed regulate the 
conduct of the representatives who framed it. 2 
To show how Fngland guards her gold interests and how her 
financiers rule us, let me quote from an admirable pamphlet en- 
titled “The true cause for the decline in the prices for wheat 
a a remedy,” published by Ivan C. Michels, esq., in the year 


Eng land, with not a silver mine of any note in her possessions either in 
Europé, Asia, Africa, America, Or Ausralin, ALANDAS tras the price for our 
silver bullion—depresses b; Fee means the value of our silver but 

har gost A and 


ws, Which compel the Bank of England purchase all the 
d offered at a fixed rate, in order that the price of gold bullion might not 
subjected to fluctuations. 

As this fact has often been questioned by scribblers on financial questions, 
and who, in complete ignorance of such an important still insist upon 
the a of we herewith re mce a letter addressed to us by 
the cashier of the of g 

BANK OF ENGLAND, London, E. C., February 15, 1890. 

Sm: I beg to acknowl the receipt of your letter of the 6th Instant, and 
ete 3 9 e Parlia- 
men! Vic., caj compe! © Bank of Englan purchase 
gold bullion at £3 176, Gd. per ounce standard. 

Iam, sir, your obedient servant, 


IVAN C. MICHELS, Esq. 

And in support of my statement that the prices of farm prod- 
ucts have d ed relatively with the depreciation and demone- 
tization of silver, and to show England’s financial perfidy toward 
the United States let me quote again from the same eminent au- 


thority: 
. Seyd, of London, appeared here 3 as mis- 
in the interests of Great Britain and her possessions in India, he 
well that upon his success of abolishing the free and unlimited 
of silver the American farmers’ wheat interests would soon be at the 
mercy of Great Britain. Unf 


F. MAY, Chief Cashier. 


fact, 
to the American farmer are $171,796,714. 


Only in June last (1886) an im} of the British and Colonial 
Cham of Commerce was 
ted discussion 


in London, and, at which there was 
an anima’ of the silver question and its bearings upon the 


Sir Robert N. Fowler, M. P., the London banker and ex- lord ‘or, said 
“that the effect of the de’ on of silver must finally be the of the 
wheat and cotton industries of America, and be the development of India as 
the chief wheat and cotton exporter of the world.” 

It is just this difference in the price of silver bullion which ruins the 
American farmer. No wonder that the foreign exporters in this coun 
who wheat for British account clamor for the suspension of coin- 


age of silver. 
OUR LOSSES ON THE WHEAT CROP OF 1835. ° 
The Commissioner of Agriculture, in his report of December, 1 


541. 
ha a 
bush 


farmers have been subjected 
the member of the 
to the aad 
presen 

most unjust, unfair, crushing 
pce ton pened pana up India’s 
3 interests. $ 

th the free and unlimited coinage, the price of silver will be stable 
again, and England will have to pay for all the silver she must have for In- 


dia, $1.29} per ounce fine. Exchange on India will advance her council bills 
to 2 shil from the t rate of 18. 6d. per hy ‘sg son India’s wheat 
could not be laid down Bri -20 per bushel, and as 
Indian wheat is inferior in guany American wheat would again sell in 
England at from $1.25 to $1.30 per bushel, and our farmers will receive just 
33 per cent more for all the wheat they could raise. 

And the gentleman from New York [Mr. CockRAN] in his 
speech to-day is merely begging the question, is quar- 
ter when he says, Let us have no class legislation.” My friends 
it was class legislation of the worst type when it was demone 
in 1873, and the interested representatives of the same class are 
around here in these galleries now, crowding upon the repre- 
sentatives of the people to continue that class in power and de- 
throne the“ ig be of the United States—its le.“ 

I am not alarmed by the declaration that this bill is class leg- 
islation. I am not alarmed by the declaration that any partic- 
ular interest is to be injured by this bill, because I donot believe 
a word of it. The gentleman from New York has the most mag: 
nificent memory I ever heard of in my life. He can recall 
the traditions of the writers on monetary questions for two thou- 
sand years back, down to 1792, but he does not recollect a word, 
an event, or a tradition that oceurred between 1792 and 1873. 
That is a blank to all these gentlemen. He talks about the 
8 7 77 of my colleague [Mr. BLAND] not being fulfilled. 

y does he not take the evidence of eighty-two years of pros- 
perity here in this country, in the history of our own people, 
emerging as they were from the war against the greatest power 
that existed on earth, establishing their independence upon bi- 
me m, with silver and gold upon a perfect parity and equal- 
ity, which they held from that hour to 1873, challenging the ad- 
miration of the world? Not one le break init, and the Dem- 
ocratic party from Jefferson and n never produced a 
statesman down to 1873 nor a public man that ever for one mo- 
ment contemplated the demonetization of silver or offered a bill 
in either branch of Congress for its demonetization, not one. 

Mr. STOUT. Silver was demonetized in 1853 and the legal- 
tender limit was fixed at 85. 

Mr. HATCH, I can not yield to the gentleman. But they 
say this is a fraud because it isonlya ‘‘70-cent” dollar. Gentle- 
men say that, and they bere reg the changes on this ‘‘ dishon- 
est d ; that it is worth only 70 cents. Now, sir, the only 
word in the old Anglo-Saxon langu 
press my reply to that proposition is ‘‘ demonetized” by the rules 
of this House, and I am not permitted to utter it here. [Laugh- 
ter.] But the statement is not true. There is not a word of 
truth in it; there is not a citizen of the United States to-day, 
three degrees removed from an imbecile, who doesnot know that 
it is not true. It is demonstrated every hour in the day, and in 
every town and hamlet in the United States that it is equal to 
any other dollar in circulation in this country. If I owe a debt 
of 3100 to-day I can pay it with one hundred silver dollars. If I 
owe a thousand dollars I can pay it with one thousand silver dol- 


If I want to buy anything in the United States to-day that is 
offered for sale and has its price fixed, I can buy it and pay for 
it in silver dollars without a murmur, and Idefy any one of these 
gentlemen at any time during thisdiscussion or after it, toname 
any place in this land where a silver dollar will not purchase as 
much as a gold dollar, or a greenback, ora gold certificate. And 
their assumptions that after silver is remonetized it will simply 
be worth 70 cents, is worth just as much as their declaration 
that the dollar e ed oy worth 70 cents. Their assumption 
is a delusion and their prophecy without foundation. 

The gentleman says, What about New York?” I happen to 
have in my papers, and I want to read it for the 1 and 
edification of some of the gentlemen upon the other side who are 
not Democrats, but Republicans, a declaration made in the St. 
Louis convention in 1889, by the Hon. Edwards Pierrepont, one 
of the great lights in the Republican party in New York, and an 
abler man than they have sent to represent many of the districts 
of that State since that time. [Laughter.] 
FCC 
Dl to see how English financiers rule us. Edwards Pierrepont. [Ap 
D 

Now, my friends, I want to read you a short extract from a 
speech delivered on the floor of this House by one of the ablest 
and most eloquent Democrats that ever rite upon this floor. I 
wish I had time to read the whole speech. It was the most ear- 
nest and brilliant I ever heard that gentleman make. I havean 
interest in it, because I took great pleasure in yielding to hima 
part of the time in which he made it. Standing in this very 
aisle and with an impressiveness of manner that I have never 
seen him surpass, he uttered, in the close of a magnificent plea 
for free and unlimited coinage of silver, these words: 


But the crime that is now sought to be perpetrated on more than fifty mil- 
lions of people comes neither from the camp of a conqueror, the of a 
foreigner, nor the altar of an idolator. But it comes from those in whose 


e that can properly ex- 
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veins runs the blood of a common mes yey! K who were born under the same 
e 


skies, speak the same reared in same institutions, and nurtured 
in the principles of the same religious faith. It comes from the cold, phleg- 
matic, marble heart of avarice—avarice that seeks to impale the whole land 
on a bed of torture to gratify the lust for gold [applause]—avarice surrounded 
by every comfort that wealth can command, and rich enough to satisfy every 
want save that which refuses to be satisfied without the suffocation and 
strangulation of all the labor in the land. With a forehead that refuses to 
be ashamed it demands of Congress an act that will yze all the forces of 
production, shut out labor from all poor pede increase the burden of debts 
and taxation, and send desolation suffering into all the homes of the 
poor. In this hour, fra t with peril to the whole country, I appeal to the 
unpurchased re tatives of the American poopie to meet this bold and 
insolent d like men. Let us stand in the breach and call the battle on, 
and never leave the field until the people’s money shall be restored to the 
mints on equal terms with gold as it was years ago. longed applause.} 


That speech was delivered ye Hon. ROGER Q. MILLS, of 
Texas, on the 3d of February, 1886. [Applause.] I stand where 
he stood then. Call on the battle. Iam ready for the fray. I 
have been enlisted for twelve years in this struggle in the in- 
terest of the people, and wherever the fight is hottest, wher- 
ever the silver battalions need the strongest support, my feeble 
efforts shall be with them. I am for the people, and I have never 
been afraid to trust them, nor have I ever uttered a word upon 


this floor t their interests. 
Mr, S. er, I learned a lesson in the month of January last in 
my own Western home. Onaclear, cold morning, when the earth 


was covered with frost, just as the sun was peeping over the hills 
of the Mississippi River, and bathing the sky with his gordon 
rays until they reached the very zenith, the moon, just fu by 
twenty-four hours, setting in the Western sky, was casting its 
silver rays to the zenith and iy peer with those of the morning 
sun, where the morning stars, dimmed by the lights of these 
two t luminaries, were fast fading from the heavens, but still 
singing their song to the Great Creator. 

I said to myself that the same Creator who made the sun and 
the moon and placed them in their respective spheres in the 
heavens placed the gold and the silver in the bowels of the earth; 
and as long back as we have a history they have been the har- 
bingers of His civilization; and I want to live to see the day 
when the rays of the gold and the rays of the silver in perfect 
parity, and under equal governmental recognition and protec- 

on, will meet in the commercial world as the rays of the sun 
and the moon met on that bright morning in the zenith of the 
heavens, casting their beneficence over the entire land and 
spreading prosperity to every section and to every class, to the 
just and the unjust alike. [Applause.] 

I shall avail myself of the oppor 


ty 7 by general leave 
to extend my remarks in the RD. anking the Speaker 
and the gentleman of the committee who yielded me this brief 


time, I am through. [Applause.] 


Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR withholds his remarks for revision. 
See Appendix.] 

[Mr. CASTLE withholds his remarks for revision. 
pendix.] 

Mr. ENGLISH. Mr. Speaker, I occupy on this question a dif- 
ferent position from either side of the House. I have no fear of 
an influx of silver into this country from abroad, and, though I 
recognize but one standard, gold, as the most precious metal, I 
do not believe that it is a necessary deduction therefrom that 
we should demonetize silver. My objection to this bill lies both 
in detail and in gross. My objection to it is that itis a bill not 
to increase but to restrict the circulation of silver, and that is 
ne title, if we had consulted common sense, we would have given 

t. 

It is a bill to throw more ragged notes upon the country, to 
pile up silver in the T „and not to place it in the hands 
of the people. To-day you can scarcely get a half dollar or a 
quarter that is not worn; and if you were to coin $100,000,000 
more of these subsidiary coins it would remain in the Treasury 
under this principle of action and not go into the hands of the 
people. My objections to this bill are these: First, it is a sub- 
sidy to the silver kings of the West, and, as a Democrat, I am 
opposed to any subsidy, sugar coat the pill as you may. [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] k 

That is my first and ad & objection. But I have another. 
That other objection is in behalf of the planters of the South 
and the farmers of the West, to whom this bill threatens disaster 
and financial ruin. I suppose no gentleman in this House has 
written more than I have on farming, or probably knows less 
about it. [Laughter.] What I don’t know about farming would 
occupy volumes. [Laughter.] But I come of a race of farmers. 
From the time my forefathers came from Tipperary, two hun- 
dred years ago, until now, Iam the first that has not n a tiller 
of the soil. [Applause.] 

I have an interest in the farmers of this country, especially 
when I know that for years past they have been fighting at a 
disadvantage and at a positive and continual loss, last year’s ex- 
traordinary crop being the only exception. For years they have 


See Ap- 


been compelled to borrow at ruinous rates of interest. They 
haye come and beac pa the capitalists of Wall street and the 
North with 8 and 10 per cent interest, which no farmer should 
pay and no farmer can pay, and having got it, now comes this 

, Which is said to be a debtors’ bill to enable the farmers and 
the planters of this country to pay 70 cents on the dollar in satis- 
faction of their debts. I call it, in plain language, the swindlers’ 
bill. [Applause.] 

Let me tell you, Mr. Speaker, this is not only to pay the cred- 
itors, but to pay the men who labor on those cent sheep 
and cattle ranches of the West and the cotton plantations of the 
South. What will be the result practically to thefarmer? You 
propose to Rey. his mortgage in silver. Where then will he get 
the money if he can not pay the interest when it accrues? Where 
can he get the money to pay the principal? By borrowing it, 
and borrowing it from the very man that this bit assails, or its 
advocates assail, and who will dictate to him the terms of the 
contract. [Applause.] You are, if you pass this bill—and thank 
God if it this House and the camel gets through the needle’s 
eye of the Senate, it will meet with a bar elsewhere—but if 
you pass the bill you are crea the greatest injustice and ruin 
to the farmers and planters of the soona and they will curse 
the authors of the bill to their beards. [Applause. 

I remember once in the Geste Romanorum, I compiled 
by the monks in the old days, of the barber who was engaged to 
cut the tHroat of the king when he shaved him, but happening 
to look at the towel in the room he found on it the words: Be- 
fore beginning consider well the end.” Hes for he knew 
what the end would be to him. [Laughter. hese gentlemen 
in favor of this bill should consider the end before they begin to 
act. And let me tell you that although you may pay in the South 
or in the West their workmen, their laborers in depreciated cur- 
rency, for that is what it would mean to them and you know it 
[laughter], if they undertake to do that let me tell them that they 
can not pay in that way the wage-earners of my district or of the 
North. [Applause.] 

You must reflect that every year the laboring class, the me- 
chanical classes, the laborers of the North have been struggling 
with the wolf at the door. The toiling masses have been tram- 
pled down again and again in the past, and now you propose at 
the dictate of the silver kings of the West, you propose to put 
them now under a depreciated currency; but let me tell aa f: 
Speaker, that they know their strength, and that the blind Sam- 
son of the masses if he once grasps the pillars of the temple will 
bring down the fabric upon his head and yours as well in one 
common ruin. [Applause.] You can not tamper with a great 
question like , or deal with the people in that way. 

I have been a Democrat for fifty-three years, through storm 
and sunshine, at all times and places, a Democrat; and here in 
my old age, the oldest man but one in this House, I live to find 
myself read out of the party by a gentleman who has gone dally- 
ing with the Farmers’ ce and other outside heresies. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. Mr. S er, I desire to have read, 
for information only, a substitute that I shall probably offer for 
this bill later on if I get a chance. 

Mr. BLAND. I rise to a question of order; that is, unless the 
gentleman has the floor for debate he can not have his amend- 
ment read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman hasafew minutes of his time 
remaining which he has reserved. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas there is now a great scarcity of money, no 
as he wants, and whereas ices of all kinds are lower 
wants to take: Now therefore 

Resolved, As the sense of this meeting that we demand the passage by Con- 
gress of a bill about as follows: 

SECTION 1. Be it enacted that from and after date hereof, 
owes more than he can pay, may make affidavit to that effect, which AMdavit 
EA teint eh Saari Soy Sa en et 
the Interior shall forward to such APPIAN enough money to pay all his 

“So. 2. Anyone who does not owe more than he can but wants to hold 
his pro; till he can get more for it, may proceed in the same manner in- 
dicated in the forego’ section. A 

SEC. 3. Anyone who does not owe anything, but who wants more money 
than he sees a chance of getting under the present outrageous system of 
robbery and oppression, may e a on stating how much money he 
wants, what rate per cent he thinks is fair, when he can pay, and alsoif he 
really thinks he can pay at all. Upon receipt of such app cation the Secre- 
tary of the Interior shall submit it to an advisory of three, which 
board shall fix the amount to be advanced to said applicant; but in no case 
shall such amount be less than three-fourths of the amount asked for, nor at 
a higher rate of interest than the applicant is to pay. 

SEC. 4. The Secretary of the Interior shall keep a record of the names of 
all applicants, the amount loaned, etc., and in case ery hep fails to pay he 
shall not receive more than 50 per cent of the amount of next application; 
Lemp hd 98 everybody will pay, as under these arrangements money will 

EC. 3. The Secretary of the Interior shall keep a supply of 3 
blanks at each post-office, and all such applications shall be forwarded through 
the mails free of postage. 
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pretenses in his application shall forfeit one- 
o Trine be ORDON to hive aul Sing Dede from 
borrowing money more than twice under the provisions of this act. 

[Laughter.] 

[Mr. WHEELER of Alabama withholds his remarks for revis- 
ion. See Appendix.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LIND] 
is now entitled to the floor for five minntes. 

Mr. LIND. Mr. Speaker, I hardly feel that in the five minutes 
allotted me it would be justifiable for me to undertake a discussion 
of the principles involved in this bill. 

I wish to say, however, at the outset, that I take issue with my 
coll e from the Fourth district [Mr. CASTLE]. He has repre- 
sented to this House within the last hour that the farmers of our 
State are bound down by mortgages, as he expressed it. In my 
judgment, Mr. Speaker, that is not true. 

I am pleased to state - and I state it to a great extent from per- 
sonal knowledge—that there never was a year in which the 
farmers of my district paid off so many mortgages as they did in 
the year 1891. [Applause.] And there has never been a time in 
the history of my rict when there have been fewer loans made 
on real estate or at a less rate of interest than within the last 
year. [Applause.] I wish to say further that neither the Demo- 
cratic party nor the Republican party nor my Alliance friends 
are entitled to the sole credit for condition of affairs. A 
kind Providence, in giving us a bounteous crop, is entitled to our 
gratitude for its munificence. : 


But a deal of the credit should be eres to the legislation 
enacted in the last Con , by which the Republican party 
not fighting as our bre n on the other side do, but acting as 


a unit, all the members of the party, with very few exceptions, 
standing side by side, working together night and day—gave 
full use to every ounce of silver produced in the mines of this 
greatland. That bill has met the expectations that I had in 
TONER or it, and I do not feel that I can cecupy my time better 
than in having the Clerk read the statements which I made 
nearly two years ago on this question. 

Before the Clerk reads, however, I wish to say to members of 
this House that so far as I am personally concerned I deprecate 
the fact that this is made a party question. It is a question that 
concerns every man, woman, and child in this great land, and I 
sincerely believe that if it were not discussed, as at present, on 
party lines, on lines of locality and sectional interest, but were 
considered and acted upon with a unanimous voice, giving ex- 
pression to the convictions of the great body of the people, we 
would not know in fifteen days after the passage of such a meas- 
ure that there had been any change in our legislation on the sil- 
ver question. That is my conviction. 

sides seem to be agreed that the restoration of silver to its 
parity with gold at the old ratio is not only desirable, but that it 

a matter of vital importance to the best interests of our people. 
All seem to be agreed that it could be accomplished at any time 
by international action. All agree that it was the action of Ger- 
— nh alone that disrupted the former ratio between the two 
metals. 

On account of these considerations and in view of the fact that 
the annual production and commerce of the United States is 
double that of Germany, I can not help but believe that we could 
undo what Germany did. But as stated before, such attempt on 
our own part, to be successful, should have the approval of the 
great body of the American people, without regard to locality or 
special interests. 

But inasmuch as it is made a party question, inasmuch as one- 
half of the le seem to be arrayed against the other on this 
question, 1 doubt whether it would be expedient now to pass this 
measure. I doubt whether it would be wise. I doubt whether 
the anticipations of our free-coinage friends would or could be 
realized under such circumstances, and with the fear of that 
doubt in my mind, inasmuch as we now have good legislation on 
the subject, inasmuch as we have a sound currency, inasmuch as 
weu e every ounce of our production of silver, I believe, as I 
did two d ago, in letting well enough alone, until we have 
another Republican Congress, in whose judgment and prudence 
the people will have confidence, that can take another step in the 
right direction, a step which will be wise and safe for all the in- 
terests concerned. : 

Now, let me ask those gentlemen whose stubborn opposition 
we had to contend against in the last Congress, who denounced 
our silver legislation and who are now urging us to pull their 
chestnuts out of the fire, whether they think that the country’s 
finances would have been in as safe condition and business as 
papae as it is to-day if the Republican silver legislation of 
the last Congress had not passed. On account of the Barin 
failure and general uneasiness in European financial circles, mil. 
lions of American bonds and securities were thrown upon the 
market for sale. oral found ready American buyers. But it 
took over seventy millions of our gold to pay for them last year, 


As matters stand, and by reason of our legislation which made 
this possible, without menace to our business prosperity at home, 
I must say that I rejoice over this exchange. en an indi- 
vidual takes up his paper and saves interest we regard it as an 
evidence of his prosperity. I believe the same true of a people. 
Useful and encouraging as such an exceange is, judged by itself, 
it is nevertheless true that but for our legislation the a 
tion of this large amount of our money would in all probabilit; 
have caused a contraction at home, a curtailment of credit, a fi 
in values, interruptions in industry, and possibly a ic. 

But thanks to that legislation by which we provided for the 
safe use as money of more than our entire silver product, we find 
from the report of the Treasury that the gold sent abroad was 
more than replaced by the incregsed issue of coin and Treasury 


notes. Of gold, the product of our own mines, we coined last 


ear $24,172,202.50; subsid and minor coins, $3,226,154.85. 

reasury notes to pay for silver bullion were issued to the 
amount of $53,626,924.90, making in the aggregate asum far in 
excess of the gold exported; and we had more legal-tender money 
for the transaction of our domestic business at the end of the 
year than at the beginning. 

Republican legislation has thus accomplished what has never 
before been seen in the history of our country—or of any coun- 
try for that matter—the payment in cash for a large amount of 
domestic bonds held abroad without impairing the volume of our 
circulating medium or issuing a dollar of credit or fiat money. 

My panan on the question involved in this bill is precisely 
what it was in the last Congress. The reasons I then gave for 
my vote and action are as cee to the qoman as now pre- 
sented as they were then. I will have the Clerk read from my 
speech at that time. i 

The Clerk read as follows: 

As to the free-coin: ition, I free to that mally I beli: 
it not ODi the best, Det ine nulokent way of setting the W . N Fn We 
produce half of the world’s silver. We are therichest and greatest nation on 
earth. France, by keeping her mints open to both metals at a fixed ratio, 
maintained their ty undisturbed for over a century. We could do the 
same. The talk about our Mint pong fiooded by the silver of Europe is ab- 
surd. In his last rt, Secretary Windom says: 

“There fia in fact 2 ayahi PARON 410 A se gered — trea in Nog 
rmany posed Sliver co 
partly by sale, partly by recoinage into her own new subsidiary coins, and 
partly by use in coining for Egypt. Only recently it became necessary to 

pu silver for the Egyptian coinage executed at the mint at Berlin.” 

To suppose that the European Governments would melt down their silver 
subsidiary coin, which is now circulating at par vaa ang to sell it here as 
bullion is pt pened absurd. But there are some objections to unlimited free 
coinage at this time. Silver is now worth Jess than gold. If we should 
Mr. BLAND's bill we would give every bullion owner a bonus of nearly 
cent. I prefer to give this to the Government. Besides, it would be unfair 


to deny that conservative citizens of good judgment, and who are not 
reju by their interests, sincerely fear that a free-co’ law would be 
us. I feel confident to the contrary. At the same o I believe it 


better prudence to yield something, even to prejudice, when one can serve 
the people as well and effect your object almost as E r y saorang a 
measure mbes pee 8 efficacious but less objectionable to all classes. Public con- 
fidence approval is the mainstay of all ! ation, especially of a finan- 
cialcharacter. Such ameasure is the Republican Housecaucus bill. It pro- 
vides for the monthly purchase by the Secretary of the Treasury of 4,500,000 
dollars’ worth of fine silver at the market price and for the issuance of Treas- 
ury notes in payment. This will utilize our entire silver uct, when we 
add to it the demand for mechanical uses and the arts. silver product 
of our mines and smelters for last year is stated in the following communi- 
cation from the Director of the Mint: 
“TREASURY DEPARTMENT, April 26, 1890. 

“JOHN LIND: 


From our own mines 50,000,000 fine ounces; from lead ores imported 7,000,- 
000 ounces; from silver bars 3 5,833,000 fine ounces. Total from our 
mines, smelters, and refineries 62,833,000 fine ounces. ; 

“E, O. LEECH, Director Mint.” 


8 bill, if it becomes a law, will certainly increase our circulating me- 
um. 


These notes can never be called “dishonest” or “depreciated.” For every 
one the Government has received and holds $1 worth of bullion and stands 
The nse of coining the bul- 


. This power 3 with the connivance of the Secretary, be used 
for Vs POS purposes. I shall ask to have the billamended in this respect, 
but if I fall I know it will be done in the te. There is another feature to 
which I wish to call attention at this point. I believe there is an actual ad- 
vantage in issuing coin certificates and keeping the bullion in the Treasury, 
rather than in coining the silver dollar. If the object is to increase the cir- 
culating medium, we attain that by issuing the notes and leaving the bullion 
in the asury. If we coin the silver into dollars, we have no reason to 
doubt that, if there should be a ial demand for silver in India or else- 
where in the East, those dollars be exported, bably in exc e for 
commodities; and while I do not regret the loss of the dollars as bullion, I 
do regret the loss of them as money. On the other hand, if the bullion is ki 

in the Treasury, it will not be carried away, the volume of our currency 

not be decreased, but will remain more stable and permanent. 


Mr. LIND. The amendment above referred to was made in 
the Senate. Continuing, I closed my remarks by saying: 

I feel more interest in this subject than in other that is pending be- 
fore us. Its solation as promised in this bill enable the debt-ridden to 
work out, will render work on our farms more remunerative, employment 
in the shop and factory more steady, and inspire industry and enterprise 
with renewed hope. 

I feel that this prediction has been verified to a great extent, 
and that the advantages to the country from the legislation of 
the last Congress are becoming felt and appreciated more and 
more every day. 


— 
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Such be: the case, my own judgment and the interests and 
wishes of the people of my districtand State, dictate to let well 
enough alone.” A 

Mr. SWEET. Mr. Speaker, the various theories and all of the 
statistics relative to this question have been presented. It is use- 


and mine, thatfree 
herein recited. In 


th all sections of the coun: all lines of 
8 eee 


ment has 


e Eastern States and in the Old World; 
to that class, it is as unani- 
ver as the debtor and pro- 
ducing classes are unanimous for it. There has been no change 
of sentiment in the Northwest on this subject. 
~ THE GREAT FOUR. e 
There has been a on the of the people that the 
liticians have been playing f with this great question. 
Phat a minority would vote for and the majori y Be ap this 
measure, as it was thought political capital would 
A free-coinage bill passed the Senate at its last 
the universal opinion was and is that it would have 
House had the measure not been smothered in committee. The 
Democrats in Congress had given the bill such generous su 
that the Northwest expected’ much from that quarter. 


and 


after the adjournment of the first Congress, four distin- 
guished leaders of the Democracy visited the uncultivated politi- 
cal fieldsof the new States. They cameonanavowed educational 


They made speeches to the peo They told the 
S 3 Particular. 
of = about Thomas Jefferson—his sim- 


sta p. 
except the excellent indorsement which that great statesman 


le of the Northwest were not so much interested 
say, as they were disappointed over what they 
came in for à full share of attention 
silver coinage never a word was uttered! 
constellation; and, although one star 
differeth from another star in g sib oe each eee — 
now famous roving was & , particularstar, eac 
was of the opinion Hat arif reform was the “logic of the situa- 
tion.” It is needless to add that our borrowers, and intsrest-pay- 
ers, and silver producers left their meetings disappointed. 
WHO ARE DEBTORS AND BORROWERS—OPPOSED TO LENDERS, 
Let me define what I mean by the term debtor and creditor 
classes. In speaking of the people of Idaho as belo: to the 
debtor class y they are debtors, 


cam 


in what they 
did not say. Future 
but on the subject 
Tt was a great 


do not mean that individuall 
although even that statement would apply to many. It issome- 
times necessary to borrow money in the work of developing the 
farm; but it is absolutely pacang rsuade capital to invest 
in railroads, me , banks, brick blocks, steamboats, etc. 
Money is invested for the profit the investor hopes to realize out 
of the investment, and the interest the investment will safely 
produce is the sole and only guide of the capitalist. 

In the broadest sense of the word, then, we are borrowers. 
For as we are without the money at home with which to do all 
the I have enumerated, and many more justas necessary, 
we must look to others for it, and our le ery o's the inter- 
est on the investments made. What I have said aho is true 
of the West and South generally; for while the South is old, and 
its industries were at one time fixed and p rous, yet to-da 
6177 wish aeiiiarent itn aahenged g Ae 
system, and, let us hope, a better and a brighter sree i 

‘To-day she is seeking money at a reasonable rate of interest 
with which to develop her great, but, in many instances, dor- 
mant industries. In the sense I have mentioned, the West and 
South are borrowers; and their creditors are the same. Note 
this remarkable fact: The borrowers and the lenders are arrayed 

inst each other to-day over this question as clearly as Grant 
and Lee stood arrayed against each other at the Wilderness. 
What does it mean? Is it accident? It is worth while to in- 
quire. It is charged that we lack patriotism, and that we would 
ruin the nation’s credit for the sake of cheap“ money. 

This phase of the questioncan not beconsidered. Werepudiate 
the charge and those who make it. Indeed, it is not necessary 


| nable, and absolute in its demands. 


won or lost. | 


to discuss it; for any man can claim as much patriotism as can 
be absorbed by one who seeks to contract the actual money of the 
country for the of increasing or maintaining a ruinous 
rate of interest. But, for some reason, the borrower favors the 
free coinage of silver, and the lender opposes it. Can it be that 
their interests conflict? 


THE PRODUCER'S STRUGGLE. 


The farmer is the most conspicuous interest-payer on account 
of development money invested either in the South or West. 
Why is he so persistent in his demand for the free coinage of sil- 
ver? A glance at life on the farm and the price of farm products 
explains it. The husband and wife are up before the sun, and do 
not retire until after it is set. The team is in the harness at 
gawd, and darkness alone drives the laborer from the fleld. This 
round of toil has continued day after day, week after week, year 
after year. It has been measured only by the changing of the 
hours from darkness to daylight. 

The years of labor have been rolled up against interest and 
could not wipe it ont. Old m Sey early to these men and 
women, and the mortgage is with them 3 impreg- 

ve wn 


of 

the hopeless struggle, but the note is past due, 
will not now pay the principal and accumulatedinterest. While 
interest, transportation rates, and the price of money have been 
maintained at a high fi the farmer has witnessed a stead. 
decline in the of his product and the value of his 
He has revolted. Men laugh and say: I have nothing to sell, 
but I am in favor of voting money to everybody, particularly to 
m $ 

tmay be amusing, but it does not lain away the causes of 
the troubles T have mentioned. Besides, the farmer has had 
something to His granaries each fall have been filled to 
overflowing with the necessities of life. 


The transportation 
oom that carry his uct to market publish statements 
showing the enormous profits made in moving this produce from 


and supplies to the farm. The bank statement shows that the 
village bank is safe by reason of its splendid profits, and the 
combination which buys and sells the 12 is rich. Ah, but 
F supply and demand that regulates these 
prices. 

No matter what regulates it; but it is so regulated that e - 
bod, a : = of eee the man who does the 

or’ t uces it and pa © interest necessary to carry 
on the work of production. is something wrong, inde- 
pendent of the law of supply and demand,” when two or three 
classes of people make a ving, and often accumulate immense 
fortunes, off the labor and capital of another class, while the pro- 
ducer can not possibly lift his face to the surface of the financial 
sea. But let us look into this principle of “supply and demand ” 
a little further. When we propose to pass a usury law we are 
met with the proposition that it is a question of “supply and de- 


Money will be cheaper as soon as it becomes a little more 
plentiful, says the lender. If the p tion that money is 
cheap or dear as supply and demand dictate is true, then let 
us give to the people West and South sufficient money, since we 
can do so and tain a sound currency, to accommodate the 
volume of business in those sections; let the supply be such, 
from natural sources, since we have them, that the demand may 
be met without needless, heartless sacrifices. 

The farmers and miners of Idaho feel that injustice is being 
done them in that their bank rate of interest is from 14 cent 
jer month to 14 per cent per month, while at the same e the 

vernment is making a profit of $1,000,000 per annum off of our 
silver product. But to return. You can not regulate the 4 0 
of the farmer’s grain, but you can say that the currency of the 
country shall not be so constituted and regulated that it is irre- 
sistibly massed in the hands of the few and thus the price of 
money dominated by the lender. And since I am on the sub- 
ject of the pegged Brg e let me discuss him for a eee! pre 
ine thence to what I conceive to be the just grievance of the 
farmer in relation to the price of his product as affected by the 


question in issue. 
THE MONEY-LENDER. 


The infamous transaction of 1873 has resulted in crea’ the 
most dangerous and oppressive class that ever threaten a. 


general peman of America. If is the money-lender. 
scheme is to keep interest up to usurious rates as long as possi- 
ble. Ido not refer to the banker, nor the rich man, nor the busi- 
ness man. I am talking about the money-lender, pure and sim- 
le; the ac bang of this day and age. toils not, neither does 
spin. He is neither a Jew nor a Gentile. He is withouta 
country or a conscience. His 3 depends upon the mis- 
fortunes of humanity. Over ties of men he drives his 
bargains in usury. A famine is his harvest. He is not true to 
any political organization, and he belongs to no party. In poli- 
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is robbery. Then he T 
mission for the money. . is simply infamous and makes hold- 
Ar respects 


stages ble. 

Lincoln said: This nation can not endure half slave and 
half free.” Borrowing the thought, I declare that TI eony 
pool ayaa og Keo Some as It was verge endure, 7 

3 toili gli 5 
eee ee oF gp dit e 
uries thatare supported and sustained by the sweatof other men’s 


iets tetas bie ae ke indebtedness, I will 
reckless in yoting State, county, precinct 

admit it. If it is alle, that farmers have allowed themselves 
to be talked into making injudiciousand often unnecessary loans 
at unreasonable rates, I admit it. But are these facts an ex- 
cuse for demonetizing silver in the interests of the lender? Is 
the mistake of the farmer an excuse for the act of Congress that 
has resulted in ruining the price of his product? 

SILVER AND PRICES OF PRODUCTS. 

This condition of affairs as to the money market is but one of 
the factors that have been instrumental in the producers 
of our land. Our farmers are competing with 
and India in the markets of the world for the sale of the two 
greatest staples of the earth—wheatand cotton. Silver isameas- 
ure of value in Russia and India: and the truth has long since 
been demonstrated to be that as silver goes up or d wheat 
and cotton, and all products in sympathy with them or of 
them, go with it. statement can not be successfully dis- 

ted, notwithstanding the fact that ï under extraor- 
Aar OEE O A AAS A portion of 
the world’s „us was the case last year, produce advanced 
regardless of all other conditions. 

Mr. George O. Jones, of this city, submitted to the public the 
following table, which presents the matter in so conclusive a 
form that I have borrowed it for the purpose of illustrating the 
statement just made. 3 

Silver was demonetized in 1873. In 1872 it was worth in New 
York $1.32 per ounce; at the same time wheat in Chicago was 
worth $1.30 per bushel. Now, observe how the decline in wheat 
followed the decline in silver: 


ee RINE ges e ae ee ee oe Bie Fork and Chicago from 
0 


tics he is for an honest dollar.“ His note, on the coast, reads 
about as follows: 

“ Five after date, for value received, we promise to pay 
to John or order $1,000 United States gold coin, with inter- 
est thereon in like coin, at the rate of cent per annum, 
payable semi-annually. If not paid at maturity, then the prin- 
cipal and interest to w interest at the rate of per cent 
per annum until paid. In case default be made in the payment 
of said principal sum, or interest, or any part thereof, then the 
whole amount, both principal and interest, to become due and 
ee opin the holder. And in case suit or action 

commenced to collect said principal sum, or interest, or ‘any 
portion thereof, we further agree to pay the sum of $250 as at- 
torneys’ fees in said suit.” 

This note must be signed by the family. have secured 

thing that will be fab ited by their heirs 
or assigns, if mortgagee does not take the farm before they 
die. 


Yet the House begrudges time necessary for this financial de- 
bate, while the RECORD is sent out groanjng under its biennial 
oad of tariff oratory. Kansas and Nebraska goto rearing tech gate 


Repu 
their heads, and said: “It is the drought.” These sisters are 
for our tariff-reform remedy, the Democrats. Iowa 
threatens to join her sisters across the river, and the Republi- 
cans say: whisky question accounts for it.“ The Demo- 
crats hug themselves and say: Ah ha! Iowa is also thirsting for 
along draft of our tariff-reform sees 

At the same time, the great tariff-reform remedy did not save 
Wade Hampton in South Carolina, although the te had had 
nothing else for years. The truth is, your long-winded tariff 
ches will never be read. The le are better educated 
is ; and are well enough educated to know that an 
mate volume of currency is needed that the same dollar for 
all is the only honest dollar“ that can circulate with 

justice to all. 8 
Jam informed by a shrewd business man in a great agricultural 
of a Western State, that the farmers of his county owe 


num, interest quarterly, principal and interest paya- 
Sie ia weld coin’ Steet holden of such a mortgage is scream- 
ing for an “honest dollar!” ae See ey eee ee 
country drained of every surplus cent. This is only an 
tion, but, to the census returns, most of the Western | 
States are aboutas off. 
In considering the following figures, it is well to bear in mind 
that the circulation per capita mentioned means a per capita 
based upon all the money in the country, inclusive of the actual 
zapo, gold, and its various representatives in the form of silver 


ee 
8 


Considered 
from this standpoint, the follo information is absolutely ap- 
palling, but is bad enough 30 call for a halt, no matter what 


From Alabama and Iowa come the following alarming facts: 
The real-estate oe debt in Alabama, in force Jamuary 1, : 
he real-estate mortgage debt in Iowa, in 18 -n-m nm š 1.13 

force January 


1 
of population in was $26; in Iowa, $104. Thus it ůilldm9L 0 


i 


944485 nee | f 


of money per capita, and in Iowa the debt was in excess of the 

circula: per capita more than 4 to 1. Kansas and some other 

States can not make as favorable a showing as either Iowa or | 188111 1.05 

Alabama, and have less than either with w to pay. And, 

mark you, the debt of Iowa and Alabama above quoted is ex- 

“ra of crop or chattel mortgages or mechanics’ or judgment | 188 ; 0.99 
ms, 


In some of the States the mortgage loan and trust companies 
have been supplemented in their work by grasshop rs and 
2 and as if these calamities were not ient, people 

i t. 
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for no legitimate business can pay it. 1.08 | 0.72 
No man can ap te this money-lending scheme who has 
notobserveditsefiects. Grassh rs, cyclones, and droughts are proportions 


u ly cruel. The farmer pays for his abstract, which n to the farmer, and may, after the question can 
is right. Then he pays for making out two mortgages, which is dodged, receive the attention of the now exceed- 
wrong. Then he pays for having two mortgages recorded, which statesman who is afraid he will disturb “ busi- 
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ness” circles, and is so horrified at the thought of again equip- 
ping for commercial warfare the old comrade of the honest dol- 
ar. 


The facts and ert apply to the prices of cotton covering the 
same dates, and show that this great staple has been subjected 
to the same influences, 

in, the enormous value of gold, used as a measure of value 
of labor, land, or money, has made everything worldly insigni- 
ficant as compared with it. It has annihilated land values. 
Land has become third-class security, and can not be sold to-day 
for its cost price twenty years ago. A gold dollar will almost 
outweigh a man’s ete soul, even in church circles. 

Our ple do not ask for fiat money, but they do object to 
poog silver for profit to the Government, and then to be 

oaned back to us at usurious rates; or to be handed over to 
Great Britain’s grain speculators at alow price with which to 
enter foreign markets, and there using it as a measure of value 
in buying produce in competition with our own producers. 
Fortunately for us, England’s producers have discovered that 
they are also injured by the same transaction and in the same 
manner. Her Majesty's farmers are about to unite with ours in 
this struggle for existence. 
FROM OVER THE SEA. 

On December 6, 1891, the Sun of New York published the fol- 
lowing important telegraphic information, showing the progress 
that is being made across the water in preventing discrimination 
in favor of speculation and against the producer: 


Mr. Goschen's announcement of a scheme for iss pound notes has con- 
siderably fluttered the financial world and has been the subject during the 
week of animated controversies. The balance of opinion seems to be with 
the chancellor of the 1 critics handle him roughly on the 


ground that he isresorting unn y to American methods of finance.” 
$ * * 


* 


* + * 

The bimetallists do not attempt to conceal their satisfaction, and the 
pray that the present Government may have another lease of power, an 
with good reason, in view of the fact thatseveral of its members, including 
Mr. Goschen, Mr. Balfour, and Mr. Chaplin, are bimetallists more or less pro- 
nounced. Very little has been hi in London lately of the Bimetallic 
League, but it has been working actively in the pr ces, with, it is as- 
serted, a large amount of success, in Lancashire, where the staple 

most injuriously affected by the constant fluctuations in value 
of the Indian ru; 


The league has evidently got hold of the Textile Factory Workers’ Asso- 
ciation, an important body which 9 a m esto practically 
calling upon the workers to vote for only bimetallist candidates at the par- 
Uamentary elections. Mr. Moreton Frewen and other astute silver men who 
started the agitation ae only a few years ago, and have since kept it going 


at considerable themselves, now begin to see a prospect of getting 
some return for their money. f 
But a ter than Balfour has spoken on the subject. That 


class of the public in England technically known by the four 
hundred” as the common people ” has become so emphatic in 
its demands that even Lord Salisbury has felt the pressure. His 
lordship once declined to give audience to a delegation of bime- 
tallists, it is said; but after the escape of England and America 
from bankruptcy last winter, he is quoted as having spoken as 
follows: 

Conditions materially m the financial situation of the whole world 


have been develo’ uring t twelve months, The world has been 
wing faster . mern and . 


of the world, and England 8 be dee ft by ces 
from ogmas of political 
economy. 

Thus the principle of bimetallism is gradually forcing itself 
upon the hives commercial nation across the sea, although she 
produces but 7 per cent of the world’s product, and would nat- 
urally resist the innovation as long as possible. 

EAST AND WEST. 

There is a feeling in the West to the effect that it would be 
beneficial to that section if the men who own the mines could 
receive actual money for their bullion at its coin value. It is 
believed a surplus would be thus acquired which would not be 
subjected to the influences that so frequently corner the actual 
money of the world by assaults upon gold contracts. Actual 
money is needed in the West (for development purposes) that is 
not subject to marching orders at any moment. 

Last winter vory dollar in the West was ordered East with 
which to meet the demand for immediate settlement of gold con- 
tracts held and owned in England. It was impossible to obtain 
a dollar of money, even upon the Eastern gold man’s favorite se- 
curity— confidence.” It is said we have money, but lack con- 
fidence. I beg to suggest that there never has been a sufficient 
amount of confidence coined to supply the West and South with 
the money necessary to meet business demands at such rates of 
interest as could be paid without in the end surrendering the se- 
curity given. 

The business men of the East may be able to borrow all the money 
needed at fair rates, provided they have sufficient ‘‘ confidence ” 
or other collateral upon which to base, the loan, but no fact is 
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better known than that capitalists who supply them will not place 


their money at great distances and long time investments. The 
money that is loaned cheap in business circles is held for loaning 
purposes only, on short dates, gilt-edge securities, within the 
renge of observation, and where it is turned many times during 

è year. 

It is quite different from the volume of money held for long 
loans or for business investment in distant and undeveloped parts 
of the country. This fund is Ansira too limited to meet the 
demands of the people. Pardon me if I call your attention to the 
fact that one great man perished because he could not realize 
what a vast region of country lies west of Buffalo. 7 

MISTAKEN IDENTITY. 

Again you say: We consent to the use of silver. We buy the 
entire American product. The purchase of the American prod- 
uct is of no value to the people at large except for the profit 
made out of it by the Government. It is intended for class 
legislation in the interest of the mine-owner. Like all class 
legislation, it is in the end injurious to all. The antisilver men 
have all along erstood the nature of the demand for 
silver and whence it comes. 

The gold men say: When will the silver millionaires be satis- 
fied? It is a mi e. Of course all silver-miners will rejoice 
when silver is again assigned its proper and lawful place as money. 
But the demand from them is by no means as imperative as is 
the one coming from the interest-payers—the pioneers of devel- 
opment of new enterprises, new markets for the East, and the 
conquerors of new States for the Union. 

On the 28th day of January, 1791, Alexander Hamilton submit- 
ted to Congress his celebrated report on the mint. After sub- 
mitting a masterly argument against attaching the unit of value 
exclusively to either metal, he said: 


But upon the whole it seems to be most advisable, as has been observed, 
not to attach the unit exclusively to either of the metals; because this can 
not be done effectually without destro; the office and character of one of 
them as money, and reducing it to the situation of a mere merchandise, 
which, accordingly, at different times, has been proposed from different and 
very respectable L but which would probably be a ter evil than 


occasional variations in the unit from the fluctuations in relative value 
of the metals, especially if care be taken to ate the proportion between 
them with an eye to their average comm value. 


The unit was based upon the two metals. For nearly one hun- 
dred years our national currency rested upon that basis, and then 
one of the metals was deprived of its great character as money, 
and how soon the Secretary’s prediction wasfulfilled. One stride 
sent silver from money to merchandise. To-day it is said (criti- 
cising the present silver law), if the Government is to purchase one 
man’s product, why not buy another's? The question can not be 
successfully answered. 

SILVER DEMONETIZED. 


Congress adopted the double standard, but in 1873, under the 


leadership of 

fully played, this Government changed its basis from genuine bi- 
snare) Hes to gold monometallism. I might have more faith in the 
statement that many prominent men were deceived and did not 
know of the change, if, since that time, some of them had repu- 
diated their action, thus obtained, and sought to reéstablish the 
old standard. Hence I have concluded that many were deceived 
into voting for that bill. R 

Iam also satisfied that many were not. England is great. She 
seems to have been the genius of commerce. Her ships, liber- 
ally assisted by the Government, are always burdened, carrying 
to this wonderful land the wealth of the world. She produces 
about one-seventh of the world’s silver; we produce about half. 
She has 8 outgeneraled us, and has, by ways that are pe- 
culiar to diplomacy, and which I do not understand, contrived 
to make a handsome profit out of one of our greatest resources. 
Whenever we are on excellent terms with England she is mak- 
ing money off of us. 

England is a land of concentrated wealth, and of landlord and 
tenant. A laborer had better kill a farmer than a grouse or a deer. 
Our theory of government, as regards the finan and property 
rights of men, is et opposed to that of England. Iam not 
in favor, therefore, of following our English-speaking neighbor 
either in real-estate or financial legislation. 

THEN AND NOW. 

At the time of sa dg bimetallism in this country we had 
just emerged from the Revolutionary war. We were without 
money or credit as a nation. The United States then was the 
West of to-day in the following respects: The nation was a bor- 
rower. The ple were without money with which to build up 
their industries or develop their resources. Under those condi- 
tions the double standard was considered safest and best. New 

land and the East have in turn become lenders to the South 
and West; and, naturally perhaps, seek to control the price 
and movement of mone love New England for the history 


she has made and for the patriotism of her sons and daughters. 


land, as I verily believe, and by deceit skill- . 
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But she has ch: in many respects since 1776. She used to 
advocate reform by striding down to the sea and throwing the 
tea overboard. 


Now she adjusts her gold-rimmed spectacles, figures up the in- 
terest due on her coupons, orders that collections shall be pushed, 
and then meets with the Society for the Protection of Cruelty to 
Civil Service Reform, and insists that everything and everybody 
must be “ reformed.” She now impresses the outside world with 
the thought that if she is as good as she is determined every- 
body else shall be, heaven is a superfious creation. 

NEW ENGLAND SENTIMENT. 

But let us aceount for her sentiment. She holds mass meetings 
now and then to protest against the free coinage of silver; yet 
she became rich under the munificent provisions of bimetallism. 
She did no protesting against it until she became the lender. 
Now she can build roads, own mines, develop manufacturing 
resources, and take mortgages in the West, and naturally seeks 
to continue to dictate what profit we shall pay on the money she 
invests with us—and she wants all of our raw materials admitted 
to her factories free of duty besides! New England’s great in- 
dustrial system was built up under financial legislation based 
upon the following paragraph from Hamilton’s report: 

To annul the use of either of the metals as money is to Abridge the quan- 
tity of circulating medium, and liable to all the objections which arise 
aoe comparison of the benefits of a full with the e 

Even though the vaults of the money centers be overflowing 
with money to be used for commercial purposes, yet if you de- 
plete that suppl wi taking from it money to meet the demands 
of the South As est for permanent investments, the financial 
strength of the East would be so crippled as to subject the 
country to a panic upon the ngotot jar in financial circles. 

But the question is asked: Why does the poor man of New 
England oppose free coinage? In all cases he does not, but on 
this subject the sentiment of New England is dominated by capi- 
tal and theory. Hence it is that both political parties in New 
England protest against the free coinage of silver in their party 

latforms. Weal 7 5 leisure, and leisure and wealth com- 

ined have produced scholars, magazines, and newspapers de- 
voted to theories. A theorist is rarely practical, no matter how 
learned. The man who has spent his life in a library cries: Buy 


8 of a scanty circu- 


where you can bay the cheapest, sell to him from whom you can 
obtain the highest price, and thinks he has exhausted the sub- 
ject of a protective tariff. 


The man working in a factory and receiving a dollar per day 
for his labor, knows that if other factories around him pay 50 
cents per day for labor, and his factory and all the rest manufac- 
ture the same article from the same material, buy at the same 
figure, and sell at the same price, it is only a question of time 
until his employer must reduce his wages to 50 cents per day or 
close the factory. The manufacturer desires protection for his 
manufactured article, and so he combines with his employé, and 
the two united prevail. 

In colonial days, the philosopher Locke prepared a constitu- 
tion for asouthern colony. It was perfect in mechanism, and 
every theory fora Fe and equitable government was carried 
out to the utmost detail. It was found not to be practicable. 
It was a condition and not a theory ” with which this constitu- 
tion came in contact, and as the t’.eory was not applicable to the 
condition, it failed. New England, with her numerous colleges, 

azines, and with her literary surroundings, is the favorite 
abiding place of “reformers,” and is swarming with theorists, 
who, like Locke, are ready to submit plans and ifications for 
a perfect system of finance upon a moment's notice. When not 
arrayed against her capital invested in actual business these 
gentle “reformers” are a power in New England, 

On the question of free-silver coinage, the theorist and the 
capitalist unite and prevail. The capitalist is against free coin- 
age for practical reasons. If the single-standard policy can be 
maintained and the volume of actual money kept within control 
it will be many years before he will have any competition in the 
West or South, while the interest his Western investment pays 
him is the richest and surest income of all, notwithstanding he 
may make an occasional mistake. It is a part of luxury and 
leisure to be against free coinage, entirely independent of the 
poneo and business view of the question. It is English, you 

nowy’ and that is reason enough for the “‘ reformer” and the- 
orist to be on that side. 

Bright, able men who occupied seats in this Chamber as mem- 
bers of the last Congress were not returned for no reason on 
earth save that they ad pele the greatest and most equitable 
teriff bill ever given to the country. Is it possible that the New 
England manufacturer only cares for himself? If so, then one 
step more, and the greatest section of our country in the field of 
education, the section that all lovers of liberty have been taught 


to revere, will have gone over to free trade and gold monometal- 


lism. England will have her old colony back at last. 
IMPORTERS AGAINST Us. 

The New York importers are against us. They fear free coin- 
age would result in sending gold to a premium. Two things are 
assumed: First, that the balance of trade will be against the 
United States, and payable in gold; second, that the free coin- 
age of silver would drive gold from the country. The first prop- 
osition depends entirely upon the vicissitudes of commercial life. 
Some years it will doubtless be against us, and other years in our 
favor. Silver legislation could not bring the balance of trade in 
our favor, nor can it make the sheet balance the other way. I 
have never learned why silver was demonetized. Certainly I 
never heard given as the reason that it was driving gold from 
the country. 

If the prediction that the free coinage of silver would result 
in establishing a premium on gold should be verified, then what 
is the worst that can follow? There would unquestionably be 
some hardships to be endured by those who have gold notes out- 
standing. The money-lender would drive it to a premium if 

ible. But the producer could well afford the loss. It would 
crease the value of his property and the price of his product 
more than enough to offset the threatened premium. And the 
producer must also face the fact that he has this danger to en- 
counter some day: 

Whenever the old position is resumed, the gold men will no 
doubt bring to bear every means of financial torture at their com- 
mand to compel the bimetallists to cry enough. If we are pros- 
perous now, it is the time tomake the fight. Financial freedom 
will not be regained in this country without a considerable strug- 
gle and more or less of a loss. 

ain, if the balance of trade is against us the premium which 
the importer will be obliged to pay for gold with which to meet 
it must come either out of his profits or out of the pocket of the 
purchaser of imported goods. It must lessen the profits of the one 
or increase the price for the other. To the rank and file of the 
United States it makes but little difference which pays it. Ameri- 
can products would be good enough for our debtors until such 
time as the business of the country became adjusted to the new 
conditions. 

It is also possible that large business corporations have out- 
standing fore debts payable in gold, and that some inconven- 
ience, or even loss, might be suffered in that direction. How- 
ever, I have never heard this phase of the question raised, and 
it is perhaps unnecessary to anticipate difficulties that the 
money-lenders have overlooked. ï 

If; then, we are to make some losses in the directions men- 
tioned, the policy of the greatest good to the greatest number 
would still demand the free coinage of silver. But I do not ap- 
prehend any evil results from the causes specified. Ihave never 
seen nor heard facts nor logic to demostrate the much-talked-of 
deluge of foreign silver, while, in place of gold becoming so val- 
uable as to hide itself to avoid use, it would, in my judgment, 
walk out into the marts of trade, its majesty having departed 
because its tremendous power over the destinies of nations an 
of men could no longer be absolute. Assertion has always been 
the form in which the silver deluge and gold stampede theories 
have been mentioned, and I do not believe they actually exist. 

DOUBTFUL VIRTUE. 

Boston meets in the old hall dedicated to liberty and equality 
for all, and demands honest“ money. The inference is that 
we ask for dishonest money. Boston used this ‘ dishonest” 
money for a hundred years. Her citizens got rich under the 
system. She has become wonderfully virtuous all of a sudden. 
Itis not the first time people have become rich by dubious means, 
and then joined the church, become virtuous and charitable, and 
attended all meetings for reform, protesting at all times the most 
wonderful sanctity. Itis unadulterated nonsense, conceived in 
the interest of more interest and endless coupons. 

" DISHONEST METHODS. 

Not o_ly is silver“ honest“ money under the history and laws 
of our country, but it is deprived. of its just place in our mone- 
tary life by absolute dishonesty. The farmers have been told: 
First, that silver is money now; and, second, in direct opposi- 
tion thereto, that a silver dollar is worth but 80 cents, and that 
it passes for a dollar only because the Government will ex- 
change a gold dollar for it. Butthe lenders have not explained 
why it is necessary to use silver at all, if it is valuable only on 
the basis that each dollar will bring a gold dollar. A paper 
dollar will do as well under that theory. 

The fact is, these men dare not tell the people that silver is 
not money; that as a matter of fact we have only about five or 
six hundred millions of dollars of actual money in the country, 
as a basis for about two billions two hundred and fifty mil- 


lions of money issued in one form or another; that gold is liable 
to be sent to a premium at the first crisis in our financial affairs, 
owing to the tremendous issue beyond the reasonable basis of 
redemption. If these great financiers,” as the money manipu- 
lators are pleased to term each other, were to tell the people the 
truth, they would be annihilated without benefit of clergy. 

Again, the farmers are told that the silver-miners are endeav- 
oring to make the Government pay more for silver than it is 
Aten $ and, say the lenders, continuing the thought, why should 
not the Government pay the farmera certain price for his wheat 
as well as pay the miner $1.29 per ounce for his silver? This is 
not an honest statement of the case, and the men who make it, 
I must believe, know itis not honest. The effort has been and 
now is to make silver money and to take it from the list of com- 
modities. What does the Government pay per ounce for gold? 
But why discuss this phase of the question? 

The advocates of a contracted currency know full well that the 
object sought by the advocates of free coinage is to make silver 
money, and to take the question of price entirely away from it, 
just as there is no price for gold except as it may be n 

fix a ratio. But misrepresentation of the question has won 
sofar. The antisilver men dare not submit to the people the 
simple question: Shall silver be money? They hope now to 

A SEA the farmer against his own interests by n 
ie against the miner, and the means used are neither fair nor 
honest. 

The people of the West are very unjustly accused in connec- 
tion with the silver question. Among other things it is said we 
are dishonest, in that, it is alleged, we are endeavoring to pay 
our debts in a depreciated currency, when in truth we are seek- 
ing to establish a more generous distribution of money per cap- 
ita and by sections. not Congress deprive us of one of our 
most valuable resources from which to meet our obligations? If 
it is unfair to the creditor—which it is not—to remonetize silver, 
was it not first unfair to the debtor to demonetize it? Ifit is a 
bad step to remonetize silver now, it simply proves the old adage, 
one step begets another. 


HENRY CLAY. 


While the act of 1873 made hundreds rich, if made thousands 
r. Its effect was described by Henry Clay in his speech made 
ee 1837, when, speaking like a prophet, he used the 
following language: 
Assuming the currency to consist of two-thirds of paper and one-third of 
S pares, Feqalates all values ant exp jo true amounts which 
of the change u that rela- 


yur fi debt would be three 
great jundred millions, which is about the sum 
poy due to the banks by the people, would be multipled into eighteen 


No living man can better describe the result of the antisilver 
legislation of 1873. 

e purchase of the Seep ey aoa under the present law is 
not a test of what silver will do for the country under free coin- 
age. To make silver of value to the people it must be accepted 
as money—it must be made a measure of value. Indeed, the 

resent law is of but little value even to our Western States. 

The profit on silver, which, if we received it in the form of cold 

cash, would be invested in the development of our country, now 

to the Government, transportation companies, speculators 

A bullion, and finally reaches us, its producers, if it reaches us 
at all, in the form of a loan at the same old rate. 


THE PRESIDENT INDORSED. 


During the President’s tour last summer he said many patriotic 
and many statesmanlike things. Speaking at Omaha on the sub- 
ject of finance, the Associated Press reported him as follows: 

Whatever money the Government paper or coin, it must be good 
money. I have anidea that every dollar we issue should be as good as 
dollar; for whenever we have money, paper or coin, the first errand it 
does is to pay some workingman for a day's toil. 


The same thought, in much the same eee eee in the 
President's late message. The sentiment exp meets with 
general approval. But the capitalists of the country do not seem 
to consider ‘‘one dollar as good as another.“ Ha depression should 
come to us; od oa should go to a premium, as it ht do at 
any time, if called upon to redeem one-third of its p. es, the 
first errand a paper dollar would do would be to pay some 
labor man for a day’s toil, and the first nbg a gold dollar 
would do would be to pay interest on gold bonds or upon farm 
mortgages given to secure gold notes. But the President’s state- 
ment ought to be the law, and will be the law, when this contest 
for equal money for all is over. 


A PECULIAR EXCEPTION, 

On one of the bills issued under the act of July 14, 1890, I find 
the following: 

This note is a legal tender at its face value 2 o a ublic 
and private, except when otherwise oroen — — aa — 

I do not understand the p of this exception. The usual 
statement is, that this class of money shall be a legal tender in 
payment of all debts, public or private, except interest on the 
public debt and duties on imports. It must be that itis intended 
for the laboring man, to the end that he may demand gold in 
payment for his daily toil! If one dollar is to be as good as any 
other dollar, why not? If the dollar issued by the Government 
is to be as good for one as for another, why not? 

If the banks can demand gold contracts; if the great landlords 
are to hold gold leases; if the money-lender is to have a gold 
note; if the ‘‘four hundred” in finance are to have gold, and 
the laborer, farmer, small merchant, etc., are to take whatever 
they can get, what a farce it is to about one dollar being as 
good as another! Yet the laborer, farmer, or artisan who would 
preface his application for work or proposition to sell with a 
statement that he must be paid in gold would be laughed at. 
And if all these classes were to do what the banks and capitalists 
are doing the country would be bankrupt in a month. 

These capitalists of ours are hardly fair in this: They propose 
to Pay in that unseen, mysterious factor in finance known as 
“confidence” and at the same time collect in gold coin. Not 
until we have the same dollar for all, rich and poor alike, shall 
we have an honest dollar.” 

ALMOST FOUR TO ONE. 

The Treasurer of the United States, in his report for 1891, 

gitos the total stock of money in the United States as follows: 
Id, $653,308,095; silver, $529,019,947; total specie, $1,182,328,042. 

Paper, various issues, $1,068,272,910, the entire stock of money 

in the United States, in September, 1891, being $2,250,600,952. 

Such are the component parts of our currency at this time. In 
money of ultimate redemption; in absolute, full legal-tender 
money, receivable in A ry rpg of all debts, public and private; 
as an actual basis for all this money we have „308,095. If sil- 
ver were money our specie basis would be superb. As it is, no 
man can contend, in the light of experience and common sense, 
that $653,308,095 is a safe basis for a volume of money aggregat- 
ing $2,250,600,952 in times of adversity or business disaster, what: 
ever it might be in the sunshine of success. It is equally clear 
that with gold and silver as money we would be invincible and 
Send to trade in products or money with all the nations of the 
earth. 

The pressure u Congress for silver le, tion is not now 
quite as marked asithasbeen. The utter failure of crops abroad 
and the bouyancy of markets at home accounts for the change. 
But the pressure will return. Notwithstanding all the talk about 
his great p rity the farmer can not pay his interest. He 
will go in to settle and the interest will take all he has left after 
paying his store bill It is the old story, as old as usury, as in- 
exorable as fate. 

Another phase of the question: If silver is not money, then 
the Government is squandering 95 cents per ounce for every 
ounce it buys. If it is money, then the miner is being robbed of 
30 cents per ounce on every ounce purchased. 


THE MINER. 

The miner is charged with avarice, and is being roundly abused 
by the money-lenders and some of their advocates. They forget 
that he furnishes them with gold as well as silver. But the 
miner does not care for it. It is his boldness in making invest- 
ments and his fearlessness in ery age his judgment with the 
money necessary for development that has made the nation rich 
in mineral wealth and resources. He needs no eulogy and asks 
none. Gold and silver are his money. Rich or poor, he makes 
his money like a man and spends it like a king. He is as nec- 
essary to the Government as the Government is necessary to him. 
He is a stranger to the man who lives upon the fruits of usury 
and by the very laws of nature they will never become acquainted 
with each other. 

Every gold and silver dollar in the world to-day is a monu- 
ment to the prospector who found it, the miner who mined it, 
and the man who furnished the means with which to explore the 
unknown quantities that lie beyond the face of the tunnel. The 
coin and the mines are left to their countrymen as an inheritance 
by these men; and no class of our citizens think so lightly over 

e toils and dangers to which they are subjected in the work of 
building up their country and exploring its resources. 

Still the farmers are urged to indorse the present silver law, 
because ,since the passage of the Bland act, the Government has, 
by the arbitrary exercise of power, filched from the Western 
States $72,000,000. Men having the most votes can dosuch things, 
but imagine the howl that would go up from five or six North- 
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eastern States if one of their leading industries were subjected 
to such a tax. But the miner is patient. He has no doubt of 
ultimate justice. Iam satisfied that my lot has been cast with 
him, and with the farmer who can almost see the ships as they 
sail in from the sea to receive and bear to distant markets the 
products of our soil. 

CONCLUSION. 

In conclusion,the supply of gold is wholly inadequate to the 
business demands of the world; yet we have presented to us the 
remarkable spectacle of the entire world gathered around a pot 
containing a few millions of gold, each nation striving to secure 
the contents, and each possessing full knowledge thatruin awaits 
those who fail to grasp the prize. 

Still the struggle goes on; great nations continuing to measure 
the products of the earth by gold, with the supply so limited 
and the measure of value occupying a position so exalted that a 
bushel of wheat is of no value compared with it; so limited in 
quantity that the shipment abroad of a few millions creates con- 
sternation in our ess circles; so precious that it is hoarded 
by Government and people alike; so scarce that land, the neces- 

ties of life, pad — sweat = 8 wega as a feather 
against a stone when placed eo te e. 

These farming States have suffered so long from this monetary 
wickedness that now they are napa fog become so radical as to 
demand not only the restoration of the 3 gold and sil- 
ver, but to make such extremely radical demands as to play back 
into the hands of the single-standard men and money lenders. 

I am for the free and unlimited coinage of gold and silver, be- 
cause I am a bimetallist. Everybody claims to be for it about 
election time, but think the matter should be put off to a more 
convenient season; put off until something comes to pass that 
never will happen. It is the pleaof the sinner when the duty of 
repentance.stares him in the face. Iam for the free coinage of 

ver, because it is impossible for a structure of $2,250,000 to rest 
in safety on a foundation of $600,000. 

I am for the free coinage of silver, because we can not maintain 
the gold standard in the face of adversity; and we can not ho 
that we shall always be blessed, and that the disasters of the 
world will be forever visited upon other nations for our benefit. 
It now requires a famine in the rest of the world and a bountiful 
crop in our own to enable the producer to pay hisinterest. Our 
turn will come some day. Are we ready for it? I am for gold 
and silver as money as a basis of money, giving the Secre- 
og ee to pay our debts in either, because it would give 
us the foundation for a sound and adequate volume of currency; 
a system of finance that would be a sure and safe anchorage 
adversity as well as in 8 

Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ex- 
press in a word my dissent from and my unqualified disapproba- 
tion of the s h delivered this eve: by the 
Missouri (Mr. HATCH], [Applause. deny that it represents 
the Democracy of this vag e I deny that the qn now 
pending is a uestion. [shall support this bill when the 
roll is called; but I recognize this question as one about which 
Democrats in the ty may honestly differ. I reprobate fur- 
thermore the attack made by the gentleman on the Democracy of 
New England. Iwelcome the Democracy of New England and 
I recognize the movement in New land as the harbinger of 
victory in Novembernext. [Applause. 

Mr. Speaker, I desire in one word to say in the midst of this 
discussion that when the Chicago convention meets the great 
issue which it will present to the American people will be that 
of unjust, eee: unconstitutional, and oppressive taxation. 
[Prolonged applause.] 

ea the hammer fell.] 

. SMITH of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, for near three days and 
nights the bill (H. R. 4426) entitled A bill for the free co 
of gold and silver, for the issue of coin notes, and for other pur- 
„* has been under discussion in this House. During that 
e much has been said which is of value in determining the 
propriety or impropriety of the of this measure. In fact 
many gems of thought and arguments which bear the stamp of 
statesmanship have fallen from the lips of those who, by reason of 
the time allotted to them for the discussion of this subject, have 
been enabled to enter into details in presenting it from the var- 
ious standpoints occupied by both friends and opponents of the 
measure. 

While this is true, a great amount of rubbish has also been 
thrown into its consideration. To those of us who have enjoyed 
only the privilege of listening, but were denied the right of ex- 
tended debate, because of the very limited time given for the 

resent discussion, it ere that much which has been said by 

e advocates of this bill was for home consumption or local pur- 


This is a question in which the entire people of the United 
States are vitally interested, and should be considered from the 


tleman from. 


standpoint of patriotism and not party, national interests andnot 
individual preferment or gain. 


Many arguments have n indulged in, which, in our judg- 
ment, viewed from the standpoint of an American citizen, are 
ban? Commerce and misleading to the general public. 

ose points we would be more than pleased to take up and 
argue even in the closing hour of debate. But notice has been 
served upon us that the previous question will be ordered in a 
few minutes, and we can submit but the skeleton of an nt 
and afew thoughts for the sober consideration of our e when 
they, around their firesides, shall meditate over the action of 
their members in Congress, and determine each for himself 
whether thecourse of his Representative was wise or injudicious. 

The catchword of this bill is more money and a a volume 
of circula medium per capita. The impression which every 
one of its advocates hopes, or at least apparently expects, to 
convey to his constituents and the country is that under the 
present financial system money is scare. That by reason thereof, 
times are hard. That the poor are ground down by unjust 
legislation, and that absolute and unlimited free coinage of sil- 
ver in the United States would operate as a panacea for every 
financial ill and open the door for wealth to every citizen of this 
vast country. 

Unless the bill now before us will open new markets for our 
products, give to the people more money or a better quality of 
money than we now have under existing laws, then I take it the 
poopie are not asking us to adopt your measure nor support this 

ill. Would this measure doeither? This [ think is the vital 
question to be considered. 

What is the existing law in reference to silver? By an act 
approved July 14, 1890, which, by the way, was at a time when 
the Republicans were in the majority in this body, and charged 
with the grave responsibilities of legislating for the interests of 
the whole le, they cheerfully assumed that responsibility 
and solemnly enacted the following law: 

urch of silver bulli 
. r ben ra kiinne 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
A in Congress assembled, That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby 
amount of 4,500,000 ounces, or so much thereof as may be offered in month, 


atthe market price thereof, not exceeding #1 for 371.25 of pure silver, 
and to issue in payment for such purchases of silver nm 

ot the United States to be the Secretary of the such 
form and of such denominations, not less than $1 nor more than as he 


a ted. 
2. That the Treasury notes issued in accordance with the provisions 
of this act shall be redeemable on demand. in coin, at the of the 


United States, or at the office of assistant treasurer of the United States, 
and when so redeemed may be ued; but no greater or less amount of 
such notes shall be ou at any time than the cost of the silver bul- 
lion and the standard silver dollars coined therefrom, then held in the 
Treasury purchased by such notes; . 


ury notes herein 
tions sabe 


3 tary of the Treasury shall month coin 2,000,000 
ounces of the silver the lons of this act into 
standard silver dollars until the Ist day of July, 1891, and after that time he 


shall coin of the silver bullion purchased under the provisions of this act as 
. — — — 
no „and an; or seigniorage 

inage shall ted and paid to, Treas 


shall be subject to the requirements of existing law and the regulations of 
the mint service governing t hods o the amount of pure 
silver con’ amount of or deductions, if any, to be 


anks, and all de- 
shall be covered into the Treas- 

as a miscellaneous and the Treasury of the United States shall 
the circula notes of said 


under 


will be issued in their place, reimbursement of their amount shall be made 
the Treasurer FTCCCFCCCCTT onl, E OO rea Fas 
n an appropriation hereby created, to known as Na- 
bank no 


and usedfor the redemption of itscirculating notes; and the balance remain- 
ing of the so covered shall, at the close of each month, be repo: 
on the mon public debt statement as debt of the United States 


A 
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SEC. 7. That this act shall take effect thirty days from and after its pas- 


‘Approved, July 14, 1890, 

By the provisions of this act it will be seen that the Secretary 
of the Treasury is authorized to purchase from time to time 4,500,- 
000 ounces of silver bullion, or so much thereof as may be offered 
in each month at the market price, not exceeding $1 for 371.25 
came of pure silver; and to lagen in payment for such silver 

on Treasury notes of the United States in sums or denomi- 
nations of not less than $1 nor more than $1,000. And by that 
act the Secretary of the Treasury is given full power to issue such 
notes in such denominations as may suit the convenience 

of the people. 

Such Treasury notes issued by the Treasury Department and 
given out in payment for the silver bullion so purchased shall, 
under said act, redeemable in coin on demand of the holder 
thereof, at the Treasury of the United States or at the office of 
any assistant treasurer of the United States; thus furnishing 
the means by which every citizen of our country who holds one 
of those notes may without expense or inconvenience to 
himself have his paper note converted into coin if he so desires, 
such notes being redeemable in either gold or silver coin in the 
discretion of the Secretary of the . By existing law 
those Treasury notes are a legal tender in payment of all debts, 
poniie and private, except where otherwise expressly stipulated 

the contract. 

By this exception the Republican party recognized that right 
which is inherent in every citizen to contract for payment in any 

ticular commodity or character of currency he may desire. 

is is an individual right, and we did not seek to abridge it. 
and any attempt to do so would have been against the policy of 
1 Treasury notes a legal tender, but th 

ot only are these notes a legal tender, but they are 
by that am made receivable for customs, taxes, and all public 
dues, and when so received may be reissued; and when held by 
any national banking association they may be counted as part of 
its lawful reserve. 

By that act, passed by a Republican House and Senate and 
signed by a Republican President, the Secretary of the Treasury 
was ted to coin each month 2,000,000 ounces of the silver 
bullion so by him purchased into standard silver dollars, until 
the 1st day of July, 1891, and thereafter he was authorized to 
eontinue the coinage of the silver bullion so purchased in such 
quantities as might be n to provide for the redemption 
of the notes issued in payment for the silver bullion so purchased, 
and the gain or seigniorage arising from such coinage is by that 
law to be accounted for and paid into the Treasury of the United 
States. By this clause the people get the benefit of the gain or 
seigniorage from the coinage of the bullion. This amounts to 
many thousands of dollars annually; but under the provisions 


which you propose in your bill now under consideration where 
will that or seigniorage go? It would go into the pockets 
of the m-holderand the rich mine-owner. Yet gentlemen 


on the Democratic side of this House charge that the Republicans 
are always legislating against the interests of the poor people, 
the laborer and the farmer. 

How will you gentlemen explain this matter to your constitu- 
ents when you shall have this bill? By the provisions of 
your bill you would take from the people all the or 3 
arising from the coinage and give it to the rich on-holder and 
mine- Owner. Are the people in favor of this? Are the farmers 
and the laboring men, for whom you 1 such prons sympathy 
and concern, willing that you should rob them of this amount in 
order to increase the wealth of the millionaire in the guise of 
the bullion-holder? Do you tell them in your campaigns of edu- 
cation, as you Democrats call your canpa gan that by the pas- 
sage of this bill the bullion-owner would some 30 per cent 

rofit, which under the de fap act of July, 1890, now goes 
Tito the Treasury of the United States and inures to the benefit 
of all our people: 

As you do not answer this question, I will answer for you. No. 
You never tell the ple this. You simply content yourselves 
with indulging in glittering generalities, telling them how * 
they are, how they are oppressed, how this tyrannical and wicked 
Republican party is ever legislating against the interests of the 
masses and in the interest of the rich monopolist, and thus en- 
deavor to deceive and befog them. Such policy can not always 
win. In the language of the lamented Lincoln— 

f le some of the u fool some of th 
poopie ali tme time, Put you can Rot fol allot the poopie ali the me. > 

Under that act of July, A. D. 1890, the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may purchase the entire products of the silver mines of the 
United States, and every dollar’s worth of the silver so purchased 
goes into circulation immediately in the shape of those Treasu 
notes. Does anyone pretend to claim that under the bill whic 
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we are now considering any more money would be put into cir- 
culation amongst our people? 

By your bill you propose to open the mints of the United States 

e free and unlimited coinage of thesilver of the world, while 

there is not at this time a mint in Europe which is open to the 
free coinage of silver. 

The following figures show the stock of silver in European 
countries, as estimated by the Director of the Mint, at the be- 
ginning of the year: 


$700, 000,000 | Austria-Hungary -...... £90, 000, 000 
204, 000,000 | The Netherlands 65, 000, 000 
55,000,000 The Scandinavian 
60, 000, 000 THOM Ss E E 10, 000, 000 
15, 000, 000 Re a ae 60, 000, 

4,000, 000 

125, 000, 000 Ea e 1, 398, 000, 000 
10, 000, 000 


r coin in the world outside of the United 
States is estimated to be $3,338,500,000; and the estimated amount 
of gold in the United States is only about $650,000,000, or at the 
most not over $700,000,000, and yet France alone has $700,000,000 
of silver coin. Sn gates your bill should become a law and France 
alone should avail herself of the privilege which it would give 
her of having her silver coined in our mints, exchange or convert 
it into coin notes, and present those coin notes at our ry 
and demand gold therefor, as under your bill she has a right to 
do, what, gentlemen, would be the result? I simply ask the ques- 
tion and leave you to answer it. 

Can you give any good reason why the mints of the United 
States should eoin the silver of other countries free of cost, and 
then permit such foreign governments to exchange the silver 
when so coined into your coin-notes, as this bill calls them, and 
then present these coin-notes at the Treasury or any subtreas- 
ury of the United States and demand and have them redeemed 
in gold, and thus, at the sweet will of other nations, practically 
drain this country of every dollar of gold which we possess, con- 
tract our currency, and leave us with silver only? 

In that event we would find it necessary to go into the markets 
of the world to procure gola with which to meet our obligations 
with other countries and our own people, or resort to the favor- 
ite Democratic method of repudiation. 

This is no idle thought, but a solemn fact which stares us in 
the face should your bill be adopted, and demands a satisfactory 
explanation. 

y your bill this country is to be made the dumping-ground for 
the silver of the world. But the gentleman from uri, in 
charge of this bill, tells us in substance, as I understood him, 
that we need have no fears on this score; that the bullion of other 
countries is not likely to be dumped upon us. If that be so, why 
not limit in your bill the free coinage of silver to the bullion pro- 
duced from the mines in the Uni States? 

If your bill would not give us any more money than is procured 
for circulation under the existing law, then the next question of 
interest to us is, Would it give us any better money? hy, gen- 
tlemen, go with me to any store in the United States. You take 
your gold and I will take my Treasury notes, which have been 
issued under the Republican silver bill. You call for a dollar's 
worth of sugar, it is weighed out to you, and you pay for it with 
one dollar in gold. I then call for one dollar's worth of sugar 
and pay for it with one of these Treasury notes. Do you not 
know the merchant will give me just as many pounds of sugar 
for my dollar as he gave you for your gold dollar? My dollar 
(Treasury note) will ay just as many pounds of coffee as your 
dollar in gold. And the same is true of every other article 
which we may purchase. 

Suppose I owe you $100; you call on me for payment. I hand 
you $100 in these Treasury notes. Would you accept it? Wh 
certainly, and balance my account. Su pose I offered to pay it 
ingold; would 5 than 8100? Not at all. A farmer 
buys your horse for 8100. en he goes to pay you he offers gold. 
Would it make any difference in the amount you would require 

not. The amount required would still be 


If these Treasury notes issued under the act of July, A. D. 1890, 
meet all demands of trade, are a legal tender for all debts public 
and private, and receivable in payment for all dues, then, in 
what way would the bill you nowoffer provide us with any better 
quality or a larger quantity of money? 

Would the mee of your bill open to us any additional mar- 
kets for onr p ucts than we have under the existing law? I 
confess that I am unable to see where it would do so, and you 


entlemen who are advocating its passage have failed to en- 
fi hten us concerning this. 

į can readily understand why the bullion-holder and mine- 
owner might favor the passage of this bill. It means millions of 
gain to them individual] 


y, by reason of theseigniorage which now 
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oes into the Treasury of the United States; but, under your bill, 
ft would go into the pockets of the bullion-holder or mine-owners, 
hence they are the ones who would be the beneficiaries under 
this bill, but where and in what manner would the rest of us be 
benefited? 

The coin notes which you provide for in this bill would answer 
no greater or better pu than do the Treasury notes we 
now have. The bullion which we purchase to-day is the prop- 
ony of the Government, just the same as it would be if deposited 
under the provisionsof your bill. Our Treasury notes ay are 
a full legal tender for debts, public and private. The coin 
notes provided for in your bill could be no better. But let me 
here say that I am in favor of both gold and silver as a medium 
of exchange, and it is declared to be the established policy of this 
Government to maintain the two metals on a parity with each 
other upon the present legal ratio, or such ratio as may be pro- 
vided by law. 

I am desirous of seeing silver take its place in the monetary 
system of the world, and heartily in favor of an international 
conference with a view of accomplishing this result. 

And now, Mr. er, as I can not, for lack of time, enter 
into any detailed discussion of this question, I must content mye 
self with the few thoughts I have been able to offer, and can only 
hope by these remarks to call attention to some material points 
for consideration in determining how we should vote on this 


measure. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, never until this afternoon, have 
I thoroughly understood the expression the refinement of cru- 
elty and the perfection of insult.” Not content with the passage 
of the act of 1873, which brought the farmers of this country into 
a condition of suffering, a moneyed man, a millionaire, upon the 
floor of the House, rises and, with a comical substitute for this 
bill, adds insult to injury, and mocks at the calamity of the farm- 
ers who are suffering. [Applause.] ` 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, the worst 
thing that can be said concerning this bill, it seems to me, is to 
simply read its provisions to the House. 

Its first section provides— 

That the unit of value in the United States shall be the standard silver dol- 
lar as now coined, consis of 412} 
lar of 25.8 standard gold; that 
United States shall be a legal tender in payment of all debts, public and pri- 
vate. Any holder of gold or silver on of the value of $ 
standard fineness, shall be entitled to have the same struck into any author- 
ized standard coins of the United States, free of charge at the mints of the 
United States, or the owner of the bullion may deposit the same at such 
mints and receive therefor coin notes equal in amount to the value 
of the bullion deposited, and the bullion therew shall become the prop- 
erty of the Government. That the coin notes so issued shall be in denomina- 
tions not less than $1 nor more than %500, and shall be legal tender in like 
manner and invested with the same monetary uses as the standard gold 
and silver coins of the United States. 

It will be noticed that this permits any holder of silver bul- 
lion to take 412} grains of stan silver to the mint, and, free 
of charge, have it minted into an alleged dollar. Atthe market 
rate ay 412} grains of silver is worth a little less than 70 cents. 
It will bring no more in open market. This bill permits its 
holder, instead of selling it for that figure, to have it pressed by 
the Government into a disk, with certain figures and words 
thereon, and, lo! forthwith it becomes a dollar. Becomes a dol- 
lar? Yes, because this section also provides that such dollar so 
minted shall“ be a legal tender in payment of all debts, public 
and private.” 

The bill gives, at the present market value of silver, 30 cents 
sf clear profit to the holder of silver on each 4124 grains stand- 
ard fineness of such metal he may happen to possess. So far as 
this is a coinage bill at all it is a debasod coinage bill. 

But the section, it will be noticed, provides an alternative 
which dispenses entirely with any coinage whatever. Under its 

rovisions the holder of the silver need not have it coined at all. 

e may quote the Jenguage of the section—‘‘deposit the same 
at such mints and receive therefor coin notes equal in amount 
to the coinage value of the bullion deposited, and the bullion 
thereupon shall become the property of the Government,” In 
other words, he may take his 70 cents’ worth of silver to the 
mint and receive therefor a dollar note. It must be a dollar 
note, because the bill says he shall receive a note equal in ‘‘coin- 
age value,” and the ‘‘coinage value,” as we have seen, is a dollar 
for the 4124 grains. 

It will be noticed that the bill does not say actual value,“ but 
‘coinage value.“ The Government gets the 70 cents’ worth of 
silver and gives a dollar note for it. Talk of plundering the 
Treasury! Here is a clear, open way to its very vitals. That 
dollar note thus obtained is by this section made a legal tender 
in the hands of its holder for all debts, public and private. 

It is no wonder that the owners of silver mines have been ac- 
tive, in the press and upon the platform, and in the lobby, in 
behalf of such a measure. To the owner of $1,000,000 of silver 
the passage of this bill means a clear profit of $300,000, 
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ible under this section remains yet 
noticed that this privilege of coin- 
e at the debased rate, or of selling to the Government at an 
vanced fictitious value, is not confined to the holders of Amer- 


But the great mischief 
to be considered. It will 


ican silver. It is not confined to our own people. Under the 
rovision of the section anyone in England, Germany, France, 
ndia, or anywhere else can bring his silver to our Government 
and sell each 70 cents in market value of it to the United States 
Government for a one-dollar note. 

Nor need that silver be of American origin? Produced any- 
where in the world, if brought to our mints it must, if the seller 
desires, be bought, and bought at a certain figure fixed in this 
bill, entirely irrespective of its value in the markets of the world. 
This bill makes the Treasury of the United States the possible, 
yes, the probable buyer, at rates above the market value, of the 
silver of all countries. No nation can stand such financial mad- 


ness. ; 

The world’sstock of silver outside of the United States approxi- 
mates the sum of $3,400,000,000. Under this section it would be 
possible for the world to dump the whole of that upon us, and to 
take for it notes of the United States Government. If silver does 
not rise in market value this silver could be dumped -apon us at 
a profit to the people of other countries of over $1,000,000,000, 
and, of course, at a corresponding loss to us of that amount. 

But it may be said that the whole extent of that calamity is 
not probable; that in point of fact it is not likely that the whole 
of that vast sum of silver will be sent to our Government for 
sale. That is probable, but it is not denied that the probabili- 
ties are, if this bill passes, that large quantities of such foreign 
silver will come here for sale. 

The second section reads as follows: 

Sec. 2. That after the passage of this act it shall not be lawful to issue or 
reissue gola or silver certificates or Treasury notes provided for in the act 


of July 14, 1890, entitled “An act directing the purchase of silver bullion and 


the issue of Treasury notes thereon, and for other pi That all such - 
the 


certificates and Treasury notes when received in asuay shall be can- 

celed and destroyed and coin notes provided for in the first section of this 

act shall be issued in lieu of the certificates and Treasury notes so canceled 
and destroyed: Provided, That no herein shall be construed to c s 

—— 7 or alter the legal-tender character ot such certificates or notes now 
ssued. 


This suspends indefinitely the issue of gold and silver certifi- 
cates as now provided for by law. As these certificates are based 
not on any arbitrarily fixed ‘‘ coinage value,” but upon actual 
market value, it will be seen that it supplants certificates based 
upon actual value with certificates based upon other than actual 
value. So far as it is a change, it isa change for the worse. 

The third section provides: 

Src. 3. That the coin notes herein authorized may be reissued, but the 
amount at any time La agen EA not be ater or less than the value 
of the coin and the bullion at co g value held in the Treasury. 

That the said coin notes shall be redeemed in coin on demand at the Treas- 
ury or any subtreasury of the United States; and the bullion deposited shall 
be coined as fast as may be necessary for such redemption, 

Again, not the actual value, but the coining value,” which I 
have shown to be afictitious value, is made the basis of the notes. 

But let us look a little more closely into this provision. It re- 
quires that the total issue of coin notes outstanding shall not be 
greater or less than the total coinage value” of the silver in 
the Treasury. It must never be less. 

Suppose the Treasury under this act acquires silver and that 
silver remains at the present market rate of silver, this provi- 
sion requires the Government to issue and keep issued its notes to 
an amount 30 per cent in excess of the total market value of the 
silver in its vaults. With, say, $700,000 of silver in the Treasury, 
the Treasury must keep out in circulation, ostensibly against 
that, $1,000,000 of alleged coin notes.” 

And besides this debased and inflated issue being thus set afloat, 
the fact that the Government may not need to keep out its notes 
to so large an extent is not allowed to play any part whatever. 
The Treasury may be in a position to pay off its promises, but 
no, this provision forbids its doing so. 

This obligation im upon the Government to take silver 
at its debased rate and to pay for it in its notes at par does not 
even bear the appearance of being fair. 

By the cone ae paragraph of section 3 the privilege is 
given the holder of these notes, if silver rates above par, of pre- 
senting them for redemption in coin, and the Government must 
so redeem. The Government must buy at full rates. If the 
market turns and silver goes above gold then the noteholder is 
allowed to demand and receive the higher priced article. 

Section 4 reads: 

SEC. 4. That any holder of full legal-tender gold or silver coins of the 
United States, to the amount of #10 or more, may deposit the same at the 

jury or any subtreasury of the United States and receive therefor coin 
notes herein authorized. 

This section gives to holders of coins the same privileges the 
previous sections do to holders of bullion. 
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Section 5 is as follows: 

Seoc. 5. That the act of July 14, 1890, hereinbefore cited, be, and the same is 
hereby, repealed. 

Simply re the present silver law, under which silver 
is purchased in the open market at market rates and certificates 
issued therefor. 

Section 6 reads: 


SrO. 6. That so soon as France shallreopen her mints to the free and unre- 
stricted coinage of silver at her present ratio, namely, 15} paons of silver 
to be worth 1 powne of gold, troy, it shall be the duty ot the 

une 


United States — 5 
thereafter 
co. 400 of ——.— silver, an 


o a 
the laws peer Ey the standard silver dollars of 412} 5 silver 
shall be a cable to the new dollar of 400 grains s silver, That 
the silver dollars of 412} then in th into 


grains e Treasury or thereafter coming 
the Treasury shall immediately and as fast as practicable be coined into dol- 
lars of 400 standard silver. 


orage arising therefrom 
shall be accounted for and paid 8 “tes 

This section imports a new feature into our monetary legisla- 
tion, making the amount of metal to be con in our silver 
dollar to depend not u the legislation of the American Con- 
gress but upon the action of the French Government. Differ- 
ent conditions may exist in that country. France may be able 
to float a silver currency of 15 to1; but whatever may be the con- 
ditions here, whether sound policy would permit it or not, we 
are at once, without any further legislation on our part, to adopt 
the French ratio. 

The section provides for this ratio being adopted by us upon 
France ig deg it, but it stops there and does not provide that 
if France, finding she can not carry it, abandons it, we shall there- 
upon abandon it also. On the contrary, we are to keep right on. 
This pona France to “ put us in a hole,” should she be so dis- 


posed. 

Sup France should open her mint to silver at the ratio of 
15 to 1, knowing that neither she nor the United States could 
float such a currency. Thereupon section 6 comes into opera- 
tion—we have fastened upon us a FHT dollar. France re- 
peals her action, but until further legislation by our Congress 
can be had we go on paying out a dollar note for each 400 grains 
of silver. Ido not say France would intentionally do , but 
we put it in her power to do this, and it might happen that she 
would do it without any intention of affecting us at all. 

The result, however, would be, so far as our interests are con- 
cerned, the same. To anyone who understands the difficulty of 
obtaining any financial legislation at all the mere suggestion 
that we put our financial statutes at all in a position where change 
would become necessary because of the action of a foreign gov- 
ernment is calculated to make one pause. 

The seventh section says: 

SEO. 7. That the Secretary of the Treasury is hereby authorized and re- 
quired to make such rules and regulations as may be necessary to carry into 
effect the provisions of this act. 

Ihave now gone hastily through the provisions of this bill, and 
have quoted every word it contains. I remarked at the out- 
set, it seems to me that its own words are its severest arraign- 
ment. 

Time will not permit further research, nor does it seem neces- 
sarg I have only a moment to advert to one feature which must 
strike one as singular, emanating as it does from a committee 
of a House which is popularly supposed to be opposed to a 
ternal government.“ It puts the Government into the banking 
business more entirely and absolutely than ever before. 

The Government is to buy silver and sell its notes. It is to re- 
issue those notes and keep them outstanding. It is not even 
banking on a fair basis. e price the Government is to pay 
for the silver is arbitrarily fixed by the bill. Any chance for a 

rofit by a rise above gold in the purchased silver is taken from 
i and transferred to its customers. If the Government is to be- 
come a banker for the people, at least let it have a fair chance 
in the business. 

Already the relations of the Treasury with the business in- 
terests of the country have become sufficiently intimate and com- 
plicated. With a wise and honest man as Secre of the Treas- 
ury no harm may come, but with either a w or dishonest 
one, the case, even as matters now are, may become serious. 

We should, in my judgment, 19 8 755 away from rather than 
toward such a situation, This bill intensifies the possible dan- 
gers. We should lessen them. In any ri gee: of the case, re- 
garding the particular provisions of the bill and its general line 
of policy as dangerous to the best interests of the country, I 
must vote against the bill. 

I believe in the use of both silver and gold as money, but not 
as debased money. I want every dollar made by this Govern- 
ment to be the equal of every other dollar, the equal in its pur- 
chasing power, the equal in its debt-paying power, the equal in 
every transaction of trade, commerce, or-business of every kind. 
This bill gives us no such dollars. 

ı Mr. OTIS. Mr. Speaker, I most heartily agree with the gen- 
tleman from Illinois, when he says this is the most important bill 


yet brought before this Congress or that is likely to come before 
t this session.” TI only regret that so brief a space of time has 
been applied to its consideration. I desire to send up to the 
Clerk’s desk a bill (H. R. 7272) and simply ask that it be read for 
information, and I give notice that at the proper time I shall 
offer it as a substitute for the bill under consideration. 


A bill fixing the unit of value and viding for a free coinage of both gold 
and silver, and for other purposes. 
Beit 2828 by the Senate and Pay of eee of the United States of 


ca on s That the dollar shall e monetary unit of 
value in the United States of America. That the American d „ Wi 
of its multiples and fractional S 


pressed 
lowing denominations, to wit: One and two cents to be 23 of T; 
five cents, of nickel; and all ten cents, twenty-five cents, fifty cents, 9 
one dollars to be formed of silver or paper; all five dollars, ten dollars, and 
twenty dollars to be formed of goldor paper; and all two dollars, fifty dollars, 
one hundred dollars, five h dollars, and one thousand dollars to be 
formed of paper only. 

That all the metallic money mentioned in this act shall be of form, weight, 
and quality such as now provided by law. 

That all the paper money herein mentioned shall be absolute upon its face, 
and not in the form of a promise, and otherwise fashioned in such manner 
and with such as the Secretary of the Treasury may see fit to pre- 
scribe to suit the demands of business and to prevent any portion of said 
money from being counterfeited. 

‘That all money specified in this act shall be a full legal tender in any and 
all sums for any and all debts, public Kol tah we Provided, That fractional 
currency, whether metallic or paper, s! only be a legal tender in sums to 
the amount of $10 in any one transaction. 

That the currency herein mentioned shall be provided by the 
e of the Treasury in such volume as the demands of business re- 
quire. 

SEC. 2. That the mints of the United States shall be open to the free and 
unlimited coinage of both gold and silver bullion to any person 
the same in sums of not less than 810, to be coined in such deno: 


herein ed ot not less than $1. And it shall be the duty of the Secretary 
of the asury to provide the superintendents of all mints of the United 
States with a sufficient volume of paper money to exchange for gold and sil- 


ver bullion, at the option of the owner of said bullion, at the time the same 
is presented for coi „at the rate of $I for every 25.8 grains standard gold 
or 4124 grains s silver: Prov That in such case the 
ver bullion so obtained shall become the absolute of the United 
States and shall be coined into bars and bricks — ot money and exposed 
for sale at the Treas and subtreasuries of the United States in such man- 
ner as Secretary of the may direct, at cost price of same. 

SEOC. 3. That the volume of paper money provided for in this act, other 
than fractional currency as specified in section 1, shall not exceed 25 per 
cent of the assessed valuation of the Fok ty of the United States, and 
shall be issued under the direction of tary of the Treasury; and 
each series issued shall at the end of every ten 1 —.— be called in and its 
piaco supplied with a new issue, and the old issue ed to ashes under the 

irection of the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States. 

SEOC. 4. That from and after the passage of this act it shall not be lawful to 
issue or reissue gold or silver certificates, Treasury notes, or any other 
form ot money ob tion except the parer money as in this act specified: 
Provided, That not: herein shall construed to change, modify, or 
alter the legal-tender character of such certificates or notes now issued, 
otherwise than is specified in section 5 of this act. 

SEC. 5. That after the passage of this act the Secretary of the Treasury shall 
call in and cancel Treasury notes, national-bank notes, and every form and 
character of pa money now in circulation and issue in lieu thereof, paper 
money as specified in section 1 of this act, giving reasonable notice to 
holders thereof, and fixing a day in the future beyond which such forms of 

per money as are now in circulation will not be received by the Govern- 


Bent, Pie Serer eos, vided in act, 

SRO. 6. t the act of July if 1890, entitled An paca, Hoag urchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notesthereon, and for other pur- 
other laws and parts of laws inconsistent with this act are 


3 and 7 


SEOC. 7. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after its 
passage. 

Mr. Speaker, there are three separate, distinct money schools 
in this country to day, to wit, the monometallist, the bimetallist, 
and the industrialist. The first believes ina single old standard. 
The second believes in a dual standard of both gold and silver. 
The industrialist believes that the currency of the nation should 
be based on all the wealth of the nation; that labor is the only 
true measure of value. 

Money is purely a creation of law and can be fashioned of any 
material whatever, andshould be based not only upon gold and 
silver, but upon iron, lead, copper, coal, land, cotton, and wheat, 
and every conceivable value, and more than that, upon the faith 
and credit of a sovereign nation. Our money should be the 
national credit duly coined, ‘‘ coined labor,“ so to speak. Be- 
tween the metallic school and the industrial school there is 
bound to be an irrepressible conflict. Interest on money is the 
life of one system. Interest in all mankind is the life of the 
other, One is founded in selfishness, the other in broad philan- 
thropy. One believes in usury, and the other believes usury 
isasin. The one is ever striving to do the business of the coun- 
try through the agency of private credit. The other is ever 
struggling to have the business of the country done through 
the agency of public credit, coined into dollars, One is in the 
interest of capitalists, the other isin the interest of the common 


le. 

One of the princi objects of the People’s party in their 
monetary por is to lower interest; in fact, to do away with 
altogether, and make the furnishing of money by the Gener: 
Government at alow rate of interest, direct to the States, coun- 
ties, and individuals a source of revenue, national, State, and 
county. We hold that the greatest tax upon the American peo- 
ple to-day is high interest; that the second highest tax is high 
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transportation, tele h, and telephone charges; and that the 
F a“ 
PROTECTIVE TARIFF POLICY. 
Our support of this silver bill is along the line of an increase 
in currency. But we would not quarrel about the kind of money, 


if the volume can be made adequate and placed back where it was 
in 1866, over $50 per capita. our gold friends want gold, let 
them have it. If our silver friends want silver, let them have it. 
But we demand a money untainted with interest or usury. Labor 
is the true measure of all value, and the only true measure. 

We demand an industrial currency that shall overthrow inter- 
est, for to our mind, in the language of another— 


sumes eve’ 
Ui pays no doctor bills. 


Us never goes on the battlefield. 
Usury lives in fine houses that labor 
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Four States Illinois, South Carolina, Maryland, and Nevada show a decrease in assessed value. In Illinois the decrease is s 
000,000. Of this Mr. Porter of equalization declares 


. A says: “The State board 
of the true value: hence the reduction.“ The wrt — 


ter is disposed to challenge this 


Usury mocks at liberty. 
Usury makes the rich richer. 
Usury makes the r poorer, 


Usury mocks wrecks destroys womanhood, stifies child- 
t 


„ wre ood, 
hood, and robs humanity. It is the Upas tree, that is poisoning the whole 
fabric of free American institutions. It isthe anv ropbers, threat- 
ening e phase of our national lif toll on every dollar's 
worth of production. Let the ungodly thing be ed from our midst and 
labor be brought at once to the front. > 


Herein lies the whole contention. 

Mr. Speaker, wo lay it down as a proposition that can not be 
successfully controverted, and one that the Eleventh Census 
corroborates, that high interest, high transportation, and high 
tariff have greatly impoverished one section of country while 
they have built up another; that banks, railroads, and manu- 
facturers are controlling the distribution of wealth in this country 
to-day. Let facts be submitted to a candid, thinking people. 

This table we desire to incorporate as a pat of our remarks 
upon this occasion. These figures are from Mr. Porter's 
census bulletins: 


In- 
fants 
in ju- 
venile 
Te- 
forma- 
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122,580 | 119,565 34.028] 11, 363, 406 46,041,010 | 31.677, 004 1 
113,020 | 40,440 19, 180 9, 270, 214 21,434,767 | 12, 164,553 3| 144 
84,970 | 143, 963 63,942 | 24, 775,270 104,758,750 79, 983, 471 21080 
110,700 | 62, 266 $16,505 | 29, 291, 459 24,663,385 | 4, 623, 074 43 96 
84,800 | 32, 610 51,775 6, 440, 876 25, 581,305 | 159,140, 420 20 102 
69,180] 75,116 274,274 23, 810, 693 "705,449 | 100, 984. 756 71 5 
90.000 174,708 188,500 52,522,084] 186,025,731 113, 503, 647 99 | 362 
158,360 | 864; 604 343,436 | 584,578,036 | 1,071, 102,827] 486,524,291 | 2,600 2,051 
968, 478, 688 | 2, 274, 488, 100 | 1,305,954,412 | 3.47 | 4,221 | 2,055 
2, 954, 450 50, 155, 788 70 560, 416 |§12, 404, 638 |16, 902, 993, 543 | 24, 249, 589, 804 


7, 346, 596, 261 73, 085 | 45,233 


being more than 
that in 1880 the assessed value was 50 per cent and in 1890 only 25 per cent 


statement, for the foll reasons: First. It is a patent fact that farm 
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Mr. eer we hope that our statistical friend from New 
England will examine this table very carefully. It is compiled 
by one of our ablest statisticians and students of political econ- 
omy, Mr. S. S. King, of Kansas City, Kans., and we have care- 
fully compared it with the census bulletins, and it can be relied 
upon as correct. 
In this table the States of the Union are thrown into groups, 
embracing what is called: 
1. Nine wealth States. 
2. Twenty-one produce States. 
3. One stock-range State. 
4. Three lumber States. 
5. And the balance of the States and Territories are classed as 
the gold and silver district. 
The table shows: 
1. The area in square miles of each State and Territory. 
2. Population in 1880. 
3. Population in 1890. 
4. Gain in population during the decade. 
5. Assessed valuation in 1880. 
6. Assessed valuation in 1890. 
7. Gain in wealth during the decade. 
8. Paupers in almshouses in 1890. 
9. Convicts in penitentiaries in 1890. 
10. Prisoners in jails in 1890. 
11. Infants in juvenile reformatories in 1890. 
m these figures we deduct the following facts, and make the 
following comparisons: 
TWENTY-ONE PRODUCE STATES 


contain 56 per cent of the entire population of the Union, and 
about 32 per centof the wealth; they contain a times the 
area as the North Atlantic or wealth States, of New England, New 
York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania; and twice the population. 
And now what has been the relative gain in wealth as shown b 
the assessed valuation during the last decade, taking the Elevent 
Census for our guide? 

Why, Mr. Chairman, taking these twenty-one agricultural 
States of Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, Arkansas, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentuc Indiana, 
Ohio, West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina, Geo and Florida, a vast empire of it- 
self, with unbounded natural resources; this vast fa: g terri- 
tory is outstri pea in wealth accumulation, nearly two to one, by 
a little neck of and that you could cut off from the rest of the 
Union by drawing a straight line from Detroit to Washington 
City; these six New England States, with New York, New Jersey, 
and Pennsylvania, have increased in wealth from 1880 to 1890, 
amounting to $3,054,762,722, while the gain during the same 
time for the twenty-one icultural States amounts only to 
$1,698,195,657, or nearly double for the nine over the twenty-one. 
Will some high-protective Republican or some silver-fighting 
Democrat please inform us how this condition of things comes 
about? The farmer, the planter, ask why is it? 

These are stubborn facts that can not be successfully contro- 
verted. Take another example drawn from this same table. 
Place upon one side the little State of Massachusetts, and upon 
the other side we place four great Western States and five great 
Southern States, and stand the nine up beside the one, and what 
is the result, the Eleventh Census being our standard of meas- 
urement? To our mind it is 7 astonishing. Here are the 
figures: One has 8,315 square es of territory; the nine have 
an area of 486,040 square miles. Outof these nine States you can 
carve fifty-eight States as large as Massachusetts and have a large 
farm left. In 1880 the tion of Massachusetts was 1,783,085, 
while the population of the nine States mentioned was 13,409,167, 
thus standing in the ratio of 1 to7 in population. At the same 
period the assessed valuation of Massachusetts was $1,584,756,802 
while the nine States was $2,792,919,155, or in about the ratio of 
1 to 2. 

In the ten years from 1880 to 1890 the nine States increased 
their assessed value 8559, 441, 974, whilst the one little State gained 
8569, 377,824, surpassing the nine great States by nearly $10,000,- 
000. Will some gold-standard bank president, some watered- 
stock railroad magnate, or some infantile woolen manufacturer 
rise and explain the situation, and fully convince us that in order 
to be a happy and prosperous people we Western and Southern 


farmers MIAS DAF high interest on money, a good round dividend 
on watered road and other stocks, and take the tariff off of 
raw wool, but be sure and keep it on all the manufactured fab- 
rics? The Ways and Means Committee, when they reported the 
wool bill, musthave thought all the representatives of agriculture 
were rustic ‘‘ mutton heads.” 

But let us draw another picture from this census table. It is a 
wonderful prolific little table. We have found that nine agricul- 
tural States could not kee e with little Massachusetts. Let 
us add three more to this list of nine—take Kansas, with her 
corn, wheat, and cattle; Kentucky,with her tobacco and whisky; 
Florida, with her oranges and pineapples. Now we will stand 
these twelve States up alongside the old Keystone State Penn- 
sylvania, and note how they will compare. 

By the census of 1880 they stand thus: 


‘Twelve States| Ratio. 


Pennsylvania. 


667, 100 
16, 323, 441 
$3, 335, 313, 124 


1t0 14 
Ito 4 
1t0 2 


And yet the gain in ten years of these twelve States was only 
$897,184,160, while Pennsylvania piled up a of $909,382,016. 
Who says that the manufacturing interest is still a little puny 
infant and must still be rocked in the cradle of protection? 

One more example from this table will suffice our purpose at 
present. Let us add three more agricultural States to our list of 
twelve, making fifteen States that we want to place alongside 
the State of New York. We will add Tennessee, Virginia, and 
West Virginia. Now, bear in mind we have eight great grain 
and stock growing States, and seven great cotton and sugar pro- 
ducing States, and we are uniting them to compete with the Em- 
pire State of New York. : 

The figures stand thus: 


During ten years last past the census shows a gain for the fif- 
teen 8 States of only 81, 117,188,213, whilst New York 
alone has gained the sum of 81, 123,385,932, or one State has 
$6,000,000 more than fifteen States. 

Will some Wall-street Republican or some Wall-street Demo- 
crat rise and explain? It makes no difference which; for the 
gentleman from New York De: Ray] a few days ago informed 
us that both Democrats and Republicans in his section were a 
unit upon protection and (what he pleased to term) ‘ honest (2) 
money.” How long do these representatives of Wall street im- 
agine the Western and Southern farmers are going to rest quiet 
beneath such gross injustice? How long shall the contents of our 
cribs and granaries, of our fields and our warehouses, be emptied 
into the coffers of banks, railroads, and wealthy manufacturers? 

Mr. Speaker, our People’s party leaders are sometimes called 
wild fanatics. But if gentlemen will carefully examine the facts 
and study the situation they will see we are advocating meas- 
ures the most beneficent and far-reaching, having for their ulti- 
mate object the attainment of that general p rity which we 
all so much desire and ought to labor to accomplish. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, the true test of prophecy is ful- 
fillment, and the measure of the ability of the prophet is the re- 
sult of such test. 

No other question of ancient or modern times has been accom- 
panied by so general a prophetic tendency as that of the free 
coinage of silver; and as a matter of great interest, though little 
moment, let us put some of these prophecies to the test. 

The anti-silver prophets proclaimed in complete and formal 
solemnity that the demonetization of silver in 1873 would be the 
solution of the financial problem and the precursor of general 
prosperity. The condition of demonetization was realized, but 
the years immediately following were the most ruinous, in point 


values have decreased in Illinois. Second. The assessments of 1880 and 1890 were made under the same law. Third. The rural population has decreased, 


rural values. Fourth. The State board of equalization, belonging to the 


y of plunder, seeing the ruin vicious legisla- 


wrought to that great State, have a strong incentive to shield their party and charge the cause of that State’s shame to some other than the real 


a very ton index of dec: 

tion 

2856 Interested witnesses are never entirely reliable. The author is 
N Nevada shows a decr tion as well asin assessed value. 

final depopulating of 

and county offices and 


5 
oma is not included in this total because there was no 


~Oklah 
tates is the total here given plus 61,834 in Oklaho! 62, 
lation of the United S gi p — 468, 


§The total gain in population is this total plus 61,834 in Oklahoma, 


t the State in Congress, there is no d r of the race becoming 
assessed value there in 1890; hence it could not be used in these comparisons. The popu- 


to think the peerless State of Illinois has suffered all that the figures 


ease in popula’ The population has fallen from 62,266in 1880 to 45,761 in 1890, thus indicating the 
the State that never should have been a State. Yet, as it requires a considerable number of old party patriots to conduct the State 


extinct in Nevada for some days at least. 


Mr. Porter's — 
2,466,467, agreeing with Mr. Porter's figures. 
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of stringency in financial conditions, ever known in this country’s 
history. The prophecy failed of fulfillment. . 

When an aroused people clamored for the restoration of silver 
coinage, the same seers proclaimed that even the partial 
restoration produced by the act known as the Bland-Allison bill 
would drive gold from America and throw our monetary system 
to asilver basis, thus precipitating disaster and financial ruin. 
The prophecy was not f ed. 

The next important change was the bullion-purchase bill now 
in 5 Again the prophets foretold approaching doom 
and howled under the terrors of expected disaster. The proph- 
ecy was not fulfilled. 

e claim of prophetic inspiration has consequently been 
abandoned per force, and, on a par with common mortals, anti- 
silver men must henceforth be judged, not with the confidence 
based upon known superiority, but upon the plain foundation of 
the reasonableness of their declarations measured in the light of 
history and proved by the cold processes of logical sequence. 

When the anti-silver orator henceforth indulges in the state- 
ment that free coinage means dishonest money, he will pardon 
common incredulous humanity for asking of him a support to 
his declaration. 

When, in the warmth of his supposed patriotism, he talks of 
flooding America with foreign silver and driving the gold from 
our shores, he must not be offended if some one less easily 1 
suaded than himself shall suggest the necessity of something 
more than the bare unsuppo statement. 

When he shall state that every pensioner and every laborer 
will, under free coinage, be paid in dollars of less than 100 cents 
in value, he must not frown if some so-called untutored mind” 
shall 1 inquire the basis of his direful prophecy 

If the anti-silver prophet shall prate of the silver ring, he must 
not be surprised if some lesser light shall wonder what differ- 
ence there can be in the comparative rights and virtues of the 
silver ring and the gold ring. When he makes the naked de- 
claration that free coinage will contract the currency, he may 
incidentally be called upon to show how more makes less. 

The alarmed votaries of opposition to coinage of the white 
metal may cry that ‘‘ the kernel of free coinage is public plunder,” 
but the plain people of the country, owing, as these prophets tell 
us, ‘‘to lack of understanding,” may ask them to explain the 
private plunder of the masses by what are commonly called the 

‘t gold-bugs.” . 

o, my ee friends, you must come down from your pedes- 

tal of self-assumption, and, like the common representatives of 

the poopie; judge and be judged upon the basis of solid and logi- 
cal thought. 


The indignant protest of our friends against giving the Colo- 
rado mine-owner $1.29} per ounce for silver, which isonly worth 
90 cents per ounce, does not fit well alongside of the assertion 
that silver, being made by this law worth $1.29} per ounce, will 
attract to us all the silver of the world. 

Their hypocritical claim that they are in favor of free coinage 
of silver whenever the two metalscan be restored to their former 
commercial ratio of 16 to 1 does not deceive us, when coupled 
with the financial history of our country, which declares that 
silver was never below par compared with gold until the ruth- 
less hands of their co-conspirators struck down the white metal 
by the demonetization act of 1873. Even on the day of the con- 
summation of the conspiracy, silver was above rather than be- 
low par. The departure of the white and yellow metals from 
that ratio of 16 to 1 dates from that very act of demonetization, 
and was caused thereby. 

We can not accept such opposing positions ashaving harmony 
of thought or intention. They are attempts at deception, pure 
and simple. 

Come now, let us 8 together. Is there need of a larger 
volume of money? This has passed nearly or quite beyond the 
necessity of demonstration, being admitted in the arguments of 
all who favored the present bullion-purchase method of dealing 
with the coinage problem. 

Volume of money should keep with the increase in popu- 
lation and business growth, and the volume should always be 
sufficient to prevent what is known in the commercial world as 
monetary stringency. As to just what ratio of dollars to indi- 
viduals is necessary to meet that condition is not a matter of 
absolute unvarying fact. But here that point is not required to be 
stated, for there is no party or class in this controversy who de- 
clare opposition to increase in volume of money in direct terms. 

Steadiness of ratio of money per capitais important, though 
contraction is always more dangerous than inflation, because af- 
feeting the great masses of the people for ill. 

But, to my mind, the volume of money is not so serious a ques- 
tion as the stability of the money itself. Whether the money 
be gold, silver, or paper, it is of first importance that each dol- 


lar shall represent 100 cents to-day, to-morrow, through all the 
days of the year, and through all the changes in our history. 

ut stability being thoroughly established, volume has much 
to do with the prosperity of our people. With no money at all, 
all trade becomes immediate barter, and all labor becomes an 
exchange of energy for the products of the immediate vicinity 
in which the energy is put forth. 

A representative of values makes ible an exchange of prod- 
ucts by intermediate processes, and allows products or labor to 
be exchanged for other products or labor, wherever found, with- 
out regard to the nearness or remoteness of the things exchanged. 

No man doubts the benefit or even the necessity of such general 
representative of values, which in common parlance is known 
as money. Scarcity of money makes exchanges difficult. Plenty 
of money makes commerce easy to be carriedon. There may be 
a possibility of having too much money for the necessary ex- 
changes in any country, but it hasnever yet been found inacoun- 
try using either gold or silver or both as a basis of circulating 
medium. 

And it is with a coin basis in view that my remarks are made. 
I am taking conditions as they exist in the world. Two metals, 
bea and white, are used as money. The question is, If used, 

ow to be used?” 

Stability is possible in only one way, so far as coin values are 
eoncerned. As business on a coin basis is conducted the honest 
dollar is a coin whose bullion value and coin value are identical. 

Bullion value, like the value of any other 25 depends 
upon the general law of supply and demand. If bullion, or any 
other product, depends upon a variety of demands it is the sum 
of those demands that decides the value. If one class of demand 
will utilize half the supply, and the remaining demands some- 
times utilize the other halt and sometimes less than the other 
half, it is apparent that the variation in such demand in propor- 
tion to the supply, will cause a variation in the value and conse- 
quently the price of the bullion or other product. 

The only way, then, to establish a steady, unvariable value is to 
insure a demand never less than the supply. Free and unlimited 
coinage of bullion makes a perec market fọr the bullion. When 
applied to silver it means that whenever 3714 grains of pure sil- 
ver are found, the mint will coin it into a100-cent dollar and de- 
liver the dollar to him who brought the bullion to the mint. This 
furnishes a place where there is a constant and unvarying 100- 
cent demand for each and every mass of silver of 3717 grains 
pure or 4123 grains standard silver. 

When applied to gold it means that every 23.22 grains of pure 
or 25.8 grains of standard gold will find a constant and unvary- 
ing 100-cent demand to meet the entire mass of the supply. The 
demand in either case being perfect as to quantity and unchang- 
ing as to price, makes it im ible to hold the price below the 
price at said mint. The bullion value becomes in fact the coin 
value. This makes stability. Speculation in the money bullion 
becomes impossible, and quotations will be as steady as the 
dropping of the sand in the hour-glass. 

is, of course, applies to the minimum price of the bullion. 
I-do not doubt that lessening the production of either metal 
beyond expectation might make the demand for use in the arts 
so far above the supply from the mines as to enhance to a 
groate or less degree, for a short time, the value of either metal; 
ut this presupposes a condition not at all likely to occur; and it 
is safe to assert that under free coinage of both the white and 
yellow metal the variation in the bullion value of either would 
be approximately nil and the value be substantially maintained at 
par, and the coins minted from such bullion be maintained at a 
arity. 

That the variation of value or price under free and unlimited 
coinage is substantially zero is well shown by the coin history 
of this country. 

The last year prior to the establishment of the coin ratio at 
15.98 to 1, namely, 1833, the bullion ratio was 15.93 to 1, and after 
forty-one years of coinage at said ratio the bullion ratio stood at 
15.92 to 1. This fact is taken from the report of the United 
States Monetary Commission of 1877, from which report are also 
taken the following facts of interest and appropriate to the ques- 
tion under present consideration: 

For the forty-one years above mentioned so steady were the 
values of the two metals that the average ratio for the forty-one 
years was 15.60, and never in all that time was the ratio as great 
as 16 to 1 nor as small as 15 tol. This is plainly, then, a ratio 
practically stationary. 

But as soon as silver was demonetized and its bullion value 
determined by the commercial and not its monetary uses, there 
were wide variations in value and a constant depreciation in the 

rice of silver bullion as compared to gold. The average ratio 
or 1874 was 16.16 to 1; for 1875 it was 16.69 to 1; and for 1876 it 
was 17.83 tol. And the variations were great during each year, 
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as well as between e During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1877, the ratio of silver to gold varied from 20.17 to 1 on July 
18, 1876, to 16.11 to 1 on December 14, 1876, the latter ratio be- 
ing the highest value point for silver from the time of demone- 
tization of silver to its partial remonetization by the Bland-Alli- 
son bill in 1878. 

The lessened value of silver was not due to an increase of the 
American product relative to gold, for that increase began sev- 
eral years before the demonetization, and had up to that date 
shown no effect on silver in the way of reduction in price. 

The American product of silver, up to and including 1857, for 
many years had averaged about $50,000 per annum. In 1858 the 
Sse prea a was in value $500,000. From that time the prod- 
uct almost steadily advanced. Taking afew sample years: 
The product for 1861 was $2,000,000; for 1864, $11,000,000; for 
1867, $13,500,000; for 1870, $16,000,000; for 1872, $28,750,000, and 
for 1873 $35,000,000. 

During the same years there was no increase of gold to corre- 
spond, but in fact, on the average, a slight diminution. And 
yet silver maintained essentially its value during all those years. 

A com n of the world’s product of silver and gold shows 
the same results as to quantity, thus demonstrating that relative 


quantity with free coinage, or a perfect market, will not mate- 
rially change the ratio of value. 

F the same years shown in the comparison of the Amer- 
ican products we find: 


Gold. | Year. Silver. Gold. 


$51, 500,000 | $116, 000, 000 
000, 000 


000 | $114, 000, 000 180 
113,000,000 || 1872 Y $ 101, 500, 000 
116,000,000 || 1873 . 70,000,000 | 103, 500, 000 


This shows a steady increase in the world’s product of silver and 
a slight decrease in the world’s product of gold, and yet the ratio 
of the two metals remai practically un 5 

This statement of facts, undeniable and as unchallenged as es- 
tablished history, is wholly in support of the course of reasoning 
formerly instituted to prove that a complete and perfect market 
for any product at a fixed price will fix the minimum price of 
that product. In the case of silver, under free coinage at the 
present ratio, there was never a year in which the price of silver 
was not as high as the price indicated by the ratio at which it 
was coined at the mint. It must, consequently, be admitted that 
the reduction of the bullion value of silver was directly resultant 
from the process of demonetization, and its former status of value 
can only be restored by its former status of mint privilege. 

The most amusing, if it were not the most humiliating, feature 
of the present attitude of certain anti-silver representatives 
would be the plea for an international conference to endeavor to 
unite other countries with us in the effort to restore bimetallism. 
America struck down silver and thus forced most of the nations 


of to follow, owing to the fact that our policy had forced 
a reduction in the price of the white metal, of which our country 
was the chief producer. If a return is to be made to a restora- 


tion of bullion values, duty would suggest that we lead the way. 

But itis not reasonably to be expected that foreign nations 
will join us until compelled to do so by force of circumstances. 
Ours is a debtor nation; that is, the money centers of Europe 
have furnished. moneys for all classes of great operations and 

tions in this country. They are our creditors in large 
amounts. The bonds of our nation, the bonds of our great rail- 
roads, the bonds of our great municipal corporations, the bonds 
of the greatest commercial establishments, the capital of vast 
dicates in this country are all largely owned by the capitalists 

of Europe. 

Men with large credits and nations with large credits naturally 
desire a scarcity of money, and consequently ee as narrow a 
basis as possible for their monetary systems. ə same argu- 
ment that will make it profitable for a creditor to have money 
scarce and difficult to obtain will make it profitable for a debtor 
to have money plenty and easy to secure. In a financial sense 
debtor and creditor are always antagonistic. The difficulties of 
the debtor are the opportunities of the creditor. Money hard to 

t means money of a high rate of interest, and high rate of 
terest oppresses debtor andexaltscreditor. Nationsin a finan- 
cial sense are only aggregations of individuals. The debtor na- 
tion wants a dost | coin basis; the creditor demands a narrow one. 

Again, in any country, the classes, so far as classes exist, are 
debtor and c: tor classes. It is the obvious desire of the cred- 
itor classes, whose funds are cumulative by reason of being loaned 
on interest, to demand that the volume of money or, when coin 
is considered, that the basis of the circulation, be as narrow as 
can be secured. They desire only such basis as gold will furnish. 
The debtor people, being those who borrow money and conse- 


quently pay interest, must have a broad basis of currency and a 
e ease of interest payment, and final principal payment 
as we 


Hence it is that the great money centers of our country are 
daily scheming to defeat the only possible solution of the bime- 
tallic problem free coinage. They cry “ honest dollar,” but they 
have done all they are capable of doing to make it a dishonest 
one. They caused its depreciation by the act of 1873, and then 
deliberately began to rob the people of the just rewards of their 
toil. From that day to this they have fattened on the results of 
labor, gleaned through manipulations in the bullion market on 
the metal used in our discredited coins. 5 

The mill bosses and the money bosses have become co-conspira- 
tors against the common people. They, by financial schemes, 
make the value of money to fit their own desires; and then, by 
tariff robbery, control the policy of its distribution. Itis time 
for the people's representatives to call a halt on such class ad- 
vantages. ; 

There should be no compromise with wrong. We have but to 
do our duty, without questioning what may te the result at the 
other end of the Capitol, or at the White House. Should the 
8 bill meet a Presidential veto, so much the worse for 
the President. It will simply stamp him as an enemy of the com- 
mon people, and a benefactor of Wall street. 

The restoration of silver to its old constitutional status may 
not come this year, but it will come eventually, and when it does 
it will mark the begi ofa new era of prosperity. It will 
increase the wages of labor. Itwillstrengthen the price of both 
cotton and corn. It will add to the debt-paying and taxpaying 
power of every citizen. Silver will cease to be a commodity of 
variable market price, and the coin of which it is composed will 
not be variable in purchasing power. It will come as a blessin 
to every man who earns his bread by the sweat of his face 
it will add to the comfort and home cheer of every crip led sol- 
dier whose name is on the roll of honor of his country’s brave 
defenders. It is wise. It is honest. It is in favor of the people. 
It overthrows the financial basis of class legislation. It recog- ` 
nizes the laborer as having equal rights with the millionaire. 
Therefore it is right; and being right, will meet the approval 
of the popa 
Mr. DA . Mr. Speaker, when discussing an important ques- 
tion like this it is just as well to go to the bottom of it and get at 
the exact truth. The questions first arise, then, Whence came 
the silver dollar of the United States? What is it? And what is 
its history? 

These ENES were settled by our patriot ancestors, and the 
friends of the American silver dollar are neither theorists nor 
impracticable dishonest cranks. The credit of our decimal 
money is due to Robert Morris, and it was by the joint request 
of George Washington and Thomas Jefferson that the S 
milled dollar” of 3713 grains of pure silver was adopted as the 
standard of value and unit of account in this country. This was 
in 1785. The silver dollar was sanctioned by the financial wisdom 
of Robert Morris, the solid practical porus of Gen. Washing- 
ton, and the learning, genius, and philosophy of Thomas Jeffer- 
son.” It is as much a tradition and emblem of patriotism in the 
United States as are our national military airs or as the Star 
Spangled Banner itself. ‘‘ And,” says the United States Mone- 
tary Commission of 1876, ‘‘it is a policy as well as a tradition.” 

y the mint act of 1792, the Spanish milled dollar was made 
the standard of value and unit of account for the United States. 
The law bears the approving signature of President George 
Washington. For eighty-one years that law remained in full 
force and effect, unquestioned and unrepealed. During all that 
time the amount of pure silver in our standard silver dollar re- 
mained unchanged. All monetary transactions in this country 
referred to it and were based upon it as the standard of value 
and unit of account. The bullion in the gold dollar was some- 
times changed to make its value conform to the unchanging 
silver standard. It was known and ted everywhere in the 
commercial world as the honest dollar” of the United States 
of America. The gold dollar was the fluctuating, unreliable dol- 
lar then, as it is yet, changing value with every changing wind, 
always being dearest and hardest to get when most wanted. 

Prof. Vissering, of the University of Leyden, in 1876 said that 
England— 

Was subject to frequent monetary crises, because she had the gold standard. 

+ + + The mass of silver in circulation and the conditions of the produc- 
tion of that metal, giveit a fixity of value to which gold can not pretend. 

An English writer of the London Statistical Society has stated 
the matter as follows: 

England is the peculiar seat of monetary crises, just as Egypt is of the 
plague and India of the cholera. The monetary plagues are the bane and op- 
probrium of our country. 

The United States Monetary Commission of 1876 says: 

In addition to the irregularities of its production, gold lacks sufficiency of 
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masstogiveitsteadiness. It is necessarily so subject to “‘jerksand es” 
E must reduce all business to gambling. 
No merchant can buy goods with to be sold for gold a year afterward, or 
even a few months afterward, without being subjected toa heavy risk. If he 
covers the risk by extra profits in the nature of insurance, he must impose a 
fgets tax 1 —— who deal with him. pad epi enters — pee 
gold in one, two, or three years can no any y. foresee 
what its value be when the contract matures. Gold, when unsteadied 
by silver, is as as water. The long experience ot hasshown 
poh pine the most fluctuating, treacherous, and dangerous currencies 
ever devised. 

said three yearsago thatEngland 
gold, but adopted gold because it was al- 
ve added that it was only the great wealth of Eng- 
land, uired under a sounder and better system, which has enabled it to 
— — ot a currency which has made it “the peculiar seat of 
monetary crises, just as Egypt is of the pi e and India of the cholera.” 
If land was not the of all the world on gold contracts, and if that 
eration did not really dominate over evi else in determining 

its policy, it would abandon a system which is its bane and opprobrium. 


Mr. Speaker, in 1873 an act was passed by the American Con- 
, under British influences, demonetizing the ancient silver 
dollar of the realm and substituting for it the fluctuating gold 
dollar. This act was passed so stealthily and adroitly that the 
members of Co who voted for it, and President Grant, 
who signed the bill, afterward, many of them, declared that the 
did not know that the standard dollar of the country was then an 
there demonetized. It was afterwards suggested that some of 
our Congressmen had been hypnotized.“ order to see that 
the crime was committed under British influences it is but nec- 
essary to refer to the report of the committee in charge of the 
bill. The chairman, Mr. Hooper, said: 


Mr. Ernest of London, a mages peer writer and bullionist, who is 
now here, has given great attention to thesubjectof mint and After 
examined the first draft of this bill he made various sensible sugges- 


ha 
tions, which the committee adopted and embodied in the bill. 


There was a report current afterward that England and Ger- 
many having previously demonetized silver, this Mr. Ernest 
Seyd, of London, was sent to the United States with half a mil- 
lion dollars in his pocket ‘‘to procure the demonetization of 
silver by the American Congress.” Whether this report was 
true or not, the crime was stealthily committed by the said Con- 
gress, in acyl obra and under the advice of the alleged emis- 

. And that the British money power is familiar with the 
committing of monetary crimes I will abundantly prove before 
I am through. 

In 1873, when the law was passed demonetizing silver, the 
bullion in the silver dollar was worth 3 cents more than the bul- 
lion in the gold dollar. That law increased the demand for 

old and decreased the demand for silver. This new demand 
gold caused that fluctuating metal to rapidly rise in value. 
But silver bullion did not fall in value, and has not fallen in 
value, as com with the values of the commodities of com- 
merce. The bullion in the silver dollar will buy as much, or 
more, of the average commodities of commerce now as it would 
in 1873, when it ruled above the gold dollar. Gold has risen 
since 1873 not less than 30 per cent; silver has risen about 3 to 
10 per cent. . 

An enemy of the silver dollar writes me as follows: 

Attempting to prosperi debasemen currency 
to bed results. Ie ts — „ß end Ere 
trously. Whenever the stability of the currency has been undermined in 
this and other countries, calamity has followed. 

In this I agree with my opponent. England undermined the 
stability of her currency in 1816 by demonetizing silver. This 
country did the same thing in 1873. They did not ‘‘debase the 
currency,” but they enhanced its value by cutting off half the 
means of payment, thus doubling the burden of debts and taxes. 
They violated all existing contracts, adversely to the interests 
of the people, and in favor of the holders of bonds, mortgages, 
and all monetary obligations. In each case “calamity followed.” 
So my opponent condemns himself. Thecurrency should be main- 
tained “‘undebased” and unappreciated. Either act is a mone- 
tary crime producing calamity. Silver men now desire to restore 
2 oe status for the relief of the people—to undo the crime 


The enemy of the steady, honest, old dollar of Washington, 

Jefferson, and Jackson continues his objections as follows: 
When a dollar is not a dollar itis a fraud; itis the province of an honest 
government to make a dollar what it purporis to be. 

That is precisely our fix to-day. The gold dollar is not a dol- 
lar, but is very nearly a dollar and a half. The taxpayers and 
debtors must now sell much more of thé products of their labor 
for a tax-paying dollar than when the taxes were levied and the 
debts incurred. They must pay in commodities about a dollar 
and a half for every dollar they get. Is that an honest dollar 
which it purports to be?” 

My objector says further: 

I admit that free silver would make prices her. Therefore it would de- 
grade the pu power of a dollar. Thesilverinadollarto-dayis worth 
about 75 cents. 


That is another misleading falsehood. Compared with the 
prices of the commodities of commerce, the silver dollarisafull 
ollar. By thesamestandard gold is higher. You can not value 
one money by another unless one is taken as the standard. In 
this case, by the judgment and laws of the patriot fathers, and 
by every monetary law and contract from 1785 to 1873, the silver 
dollar was the standard of value and unit of account. By the 
law of 1873, under the advice of the British fundholders, 
the gold dollar is the unit of account. It is a question of patri- 
otism as well as of money. On whose side are we? ‘‘ Chooseye 
this day whom ye will serve!” When an enemy insulis the flag 
of our country the nation is stirred to the heart. The ancient 
standard of value and unitof account in this country has received 
the same disgrace at the hands of British emissaries, in the in- 
terest of the great fundholding money power of London! 

My objector still continues: 

The friends of free co however, say that it would not de te the 
dollar, but make prices hi r. increase the demand, accelerate the wheels of 
industry and make good times. This is to be accomplished by the Govern- 
ment agreeing to pay more for a metal than it is worth. 

That statement in the last sentence is false. Under a free- 
coinage law the Government pays nothing for silver. It does not 
my silver. It merely coins it and returns it to the owner, just 
as it now does gold. That is the whole truth. If coinage adds 
nothing to the value of metal, assome bullionists assert, then the 
piver man is no richer with new coin than he was with his silver 

ricks. 

My objector becomes very candid, as follows: 

There is „ to the statement that free silver would uce 
a temporary vity, especially in the West. But how? Could it done 
without injustice to anybody? Let us see. If the debtors of the country 
could rob their creditors of one-fourth or one-fifth of the indebtedness, pay- 

75 or 80 cents upon the dollar, it not improve trađe? Debtors 
would feel richer, and the money they had saved by the one-quarter repudi- 
ation could be devoted to better food and clo: „furniture, fast horses, 
travel, and other uses. They would consider that the money cost them 
nothing, and spend it acco: ly. The gambler or thief is generally very 
liberal with his This high is waymanship; not statesmanship. 

The above statement is based on the assumption that the debis 
of the country came into existence on the basis of gold loans. 
That is untrue. The lender usually loans the cheapest money 
he has at hand. Then,why should he be paid in the dearest? 
Su I loan a man bank-notes, greenbacks, silver certificates, 
or silver dollars, have I not a bona fide debt against him? And 
shall I refuse payment in the same kind of money I loaned him? 
Yet every form of paper money mentioned is legally redeemable 
in silver coin. Now, who is the repudiator of contracts? Our 
editor flippantly talks of a 75 or 80 cent dollar; and yet if he will 
takea bag of silver dollars into Wall strest—the very head center 
of the silver haters—he can get 99 cents in gold for each of them! 
Is that not true? And if buying goods in the usual line of com- 
merce for home supplies, merchants will only be too glad to take 
all his silver dollars at par. I have seen merchants well pleased 
to be the subjects of such “‘highwaymanship.” And even the 
Governmentof the United States, in all the custom-houses, gladly 
accept silver dollars, or a paper money at par if redeemable in 
silver dollarsonly. And that has been the law and the ein 
this country from the very beginning. In 1885 the New York 
banks exchanged gold coin for our lightest silver coins to the 
amount of $10,000,000, and offered to immediately double that 
amount if the Government would consent. 

To authorize debtors to directly and openly repudiate 20 per cent of their 
obligations would be a vulgar robbery, and convict the Goverment of mon- 
strous criminality. Take a hypothetical case that has many duplicatesin 

rinciple: A man dies and leaves his widow little or 5 a large tam- 

y and a $10,000 life insurance policy. She invests the $10,000 in a gilt-edged 
mortgage at 5 per cent interest, is mainly dependent upon the income of 
$500 for a livelihood. The mortgagor is a speculator, and happens to have 
silver 8 — Sete cellar worth as ve, 5 Just before —_ 
— to pay three-fourths of his indebtedness and keep an incumbrance 
of 22,500 on his real estate, thereupon rushes to the mint, gets his silver 
coined and nominally paga ce Widow che eee 
8 ay compensation ARLOTE. Does anybody lose the $2,500? 

Let us hypothecate” that case a little further. The Govern- 
ment of the United States has now been coining silver and issu- 
ing silver certificates, under the laws of the country, about four- 
teen years. It has been issuing Treasury notes since 1812, and 
the present national banks have been issuing notes since their 
organization. Every form of paper money here mentioned is 
now and has always been redeemable in standard silver dollars. 
Just as like as not that $10,000 insurance money was paid in bank 
bills, silver certificates, or greenbacks. Or, if paid in gold, then 
that was changed to paper before the investment in the mort- 
gage occurred, if anything could be made by it. So we find a 
poor widow ” loaning $10,000 of paper money, which is and al- 
ways has been legally redeemable in silver coin; and then our 
silver hater says if she is paid in silver dollars she will lose $2,500 
by the operation. Senator JOHN SHERMAN, of Ohio, once said: 

The bondholder who refuses to take the same kind of money for his bonds 
that he paid for them is a repudiator and extortioner, 
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What does our goldite think of millionaire testimony like that? 

Does a bare act of legislation put a gratuity of $2,500 into one man’s pock 
ets without Se money from somebody else? Was the $2,500 evolved 
from nowhere? fore answering affirmatively it is well to see how the 
legislation affects the widow and her family. 

The proposition brings us face to face with the greatest crimes 
of this century. When an act of legislation puts a gratuity into 
the pockets of a man, or aclass of men, the money does not come 
from nowhere.” It comes from the pockets of some other man 
or class. When through the influence of the New York bank- 
ers, as related by Thaddeus Stevens, the exception was placed 
on the greenback, making it a depreciated money, it cheated the 
American soldier out of about half his coin contract pay, and at 
the same time created the New York Gold Room, where gold and 
bonds were bought and sold, so that the holder of gold doubled his 
money at 5 of the scale or tip of the beam. I wonder if 
those great gold fortunes were ‘‘ evolved from nowhere.” And 
how did that legislation affect the widows and children of half- 
paid soldiers? 

When the bondholders obtained a banking law by which they 
could deposit 50-cent bonds without losing the interest, and then 
take from the United States Treasury nine-tenths of the face of 
the bonds in notes to bank with, more fortunes were made by an 
act of legislation.” Wonder if those fortunes were ‘ evolved 
from nowhere?” And if not, then whose widows and orphans 
are affected“ by it? 

By act of legislation in 1869 $1,500,000 of currency bonds were 
changed to coin bonds. This added to their value about 8500, 
000,000. That vast sum went to the credit of the great million- 
aire fundholders of New York and London. It was ‘‘ evolved” 
from the pockets of American taxpayers, from the very men 
who now might be benefited a very little if the free coinage of 
silver should make money a little plentier and easier to get. 
Later on came the crime t silver which we are now dis- 


cussing. It added another 25 or 50 per cent to the people’s bur- 
dens by making money scarcer and dearer 900 properiy cheaper. 
More fortunes sprung up, “‘ evolved” from the pockets of the 


people, filling the land with two greatclasses, the dangerously 
rich and the suffering poor. It is to stop this dangerous process 
of ‘‘evolution” that we now desire to remonetize the old silver 
dollar of the patriot fathers, in all its force and vigor, restoring 
it to its ancient place as the standard of value and unit of ac- 
eount. The national banking law must also be repealed, and the 
ashes of the old greenbacks burned up under the law of 1866 
must be reissued in the form of new, crisp Treasury notes, with 
no deadly ‘‘ exceptions” on them. 

But these things can not be done in a moment. We have to 
deal with a money power which deems itself all-powerful, 
flushed with a thousand victories over justice and humanity. It 
is unscrupulous. Things which are deadly crimes in others, 
when committed by this money powerare condoned or applauded 
as wisdom. 

During the war of the American Revolution the British Gov- 
ernment embarked in the business of counterfeiting the Conti- 
nental money. Gen. Howe advertised in the colonial papers 
that he could supply ‘‘any number of counterfeited Congress 
notes at the price of paper per ream.” And Gen. Clinton in- 
cluded “ the arts of counterfeiting” in the items of his regular 
dispatches to his home Goyernment. 

On one occasion the Americans captured and destroyed “a 
shipload of this counterfeit Continental money coming from 
Britain.” Itwasthissame unscrupulous money power which sent 
Mr. Ernest Seyd into the American Congress, where he offered 
some some sensible suggestions,” which were embodied in the 
bill demonetizing the ancient standard of value and unit of ac- 
count in the t American Republic. And it is this crime 
which our gold men now justify and fight so sturdily to perpetu- 
ate, calling its repeal ‘‘ highwaymanship!” 

I desire to call attention to one more specimen of the crimi- 
nality of the great London money power, which uses the British 
Governmentas its willing tool and accomplice, and, in some cases, 
as its police force to enforce its robberies, as in the case of t, 
where a whole country was devastated and a populous city of in- 
nocent and helpless people were bombarded by a British iron- 
clad to ‘‘ enforce the rights of the bondholders.” 

In his History of the Assignats and Mandats of Frances, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia in 1877, Stephen D. Delay says: 

But that the Revolution was stronger than the clergy, ponger 
than the nobility; that Im ce Was conquering the enemies of lib- 
arty everywhere; that nation after nation was yielding to its power; that 
its armies were victorious and its principles, as developed by the constitu- 
tion and laws, were such as reason and humanity approved, the clergy and 
the nobility set cr law, honor, and every prin apie of honesty at de- 

„ and organized forgery as a business and made the passage of counter- 


fiance, 
feit assignats their occupation—thus attempting by crime, bi meena, and by 
felonious and secret infamy to undermine the credit of the assignat, de- 


prive France of its resources, and overthrow the Revolution. 
This business was prosecuted by individuals in a small way in 


Belgium and Switzerland, but mainly in the city of London, un- 
Sor aoe eye and approval of William Pitt, the premier of Eng- 
and. 

The historian proceeds as follows: 


the month 
there were in circulation from 12,000,000,000 to 15, 


assignats, which were so exact in form, appearance, texture, 


to defy detection except by the most minute examination and exact knowl- 
—.— of the secret signs by which the initiated were taught to distinguish 


Thomas Doubleday, an eminent English historian, in his Life 
of Sir Robert Peel, corroborates, the above statements, and de- 
scribes a personal visit of himself and friend to an old Scotch 
paper mill on North Tyne, where the paper was made for the 
counterfeit assignats. He expressly states and proves that Sir 
William Pitt, premier of England, conceived the device and au- 
thorized the manufacture of counterfeit assignats, bearing date 
1790. The issues were ‘‘sanctioned by the Government.” 

In the light of history like that, it cannot be doubted that Mr. 
Ernest Seyd, of London, with his half million dollars, was the 
secret agent of that colossal, merciless, and unscrupulous London 
money power, sent here, it is said, ‘‘to procure the demonetiza- 
tion of silver.” The demonetization of silver put several mil- 
lions additional value into the United States bonds, which b 
their terms were payable in coin of the standard value of July 14, 
1870; but henceforth, after 1873, were to be paid in gold only. It 
also added billions to the monetary obligations resting in various 
forms on the people of the United States. The demonetization 
made all debts and taxes harder to pay, by cutting off half the 
means of payment. The remonetization will add to the means of 
payment and lighten the weightof alldebts and taxes. Is it not 
right to undo a wrong? Is it highwaymanship“ to recover my 
property when found in the hands of the thief? 

As matters now stand, with the Government in the market 
Saying Ga Neg we have a regular silver bullion gambling rcom, 
as we had a gold room during the war. Silver bullion is bought 
in London at a discount an re aes ot to India or to the South 
American countries, where it is coined (free) into the money of 
the respective countries. The coinage adds to the value of the 
metal. It is then, at the enhanced value, invested in wheat, cot- 
ton, beef, and hides for the London market, where they are sold 
in competition with American products. Free coinage will abol- 
ish that discount which now operates against the interests of 
American producers. Free coinage thus raises the prices of all 
American products. The rise in the price of silver is incidental 
and will encourage the mining industries of the mountain States 
and Territories. This makes a better market for the products 
of adjacent agricultural States and for the manufactures of the 
Eastern States. The agricultural States, having a larger and 
better market for their products, will in turn become better cus- 
tomers of the manufacturing States. So, with every proper view 
of the case, it appears to me that the remonetization of silver and 
the undoing of the colossal wrong of the century is an act of 
*“ statesmanship,” and not of highwaymanship!” Honesty is 
the best policy in all cases, and there surely can be no doubt now, 
in view of all the facts, where the honest course lies. 

Mr. Speaker, I have thus far discussed silver with incidental 
mention of gold. A Senator of the United States, standing high 
in the councils of the nation at that time, has described that 
treacherous metal in words substantially as follows: 3 =: 

No people in a great 99 every found a faithful ally in gold. 
the most cowardly and treacherous of all metals. It es no treaty it does 
not break, It has no friend it does not sooner or later betray. Armies and 
navies are not maintained by gold. In times of panic and calamity, ship- 
wreck and disaster, it becomes the agent and minister of ruin. No nation 
ever fought a great war by the aid of gold. On the con im the crisis of 
the greatest peril, it becomes an ey. more patent than the foe in the field; 
but when the battle is won and peace has been secured gold rea) rs and 
claims the fruits of victory. In our own civil war it is doubtful W the gold 
of New York and London did not work us greater injury than the powder 
and lead and iron of the enemy. It was the most invincible enemy of the 
5 5 credit. Gold paid no soldier or sailor, It refused the national ob- 
igations. It was worth most when our fortunes were the lowest. Every 
defeat gave it increased value. It was in open alliance with our enemies the 
world over, and all its energies were evo! for our destruction. But as 
usual, when danger had been averted and the victory secured, gold sw: 
to the front and asserts the supremacy.—Jngalls’s speech in the United States 
Senate, February 15, 1878. 

That is a short but fair description of the men who are called 
‘*shylocks.” Thomas Jefferson called them the “traitorous 
class.” Senator WILSON called them ‘brokers, jobbers, and 
money-changers.” Thaddeus Stevens called them bullion-bro- 
kers,” who sent their cashiers and agents into Congress to influ- 
encelegislation in their own interest; also, sharks and brokers.” 

It 9 then, that Shylock ” isnot a a phantom of some- 

rain, 


It is 


body’s but aliving reality, who, according to Mr. Spauld- 
ing, would only loan his currency to the Government for big in- 
terest, on pos | security, and interest and principal payable in 
gold. 


* 
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Gold and silver have both made a record in history. Silver 
bought the field of Machpelah, where Abraham laid to rest his 
beloved Sarah. Gold was the ally and tool of Philip of Macedon 
when he overthrew the liberties of Greece. Silver was the only 
coin in the pockets of poverty during the struggle for American 
independence. Gold was the coin of the enemy, for which the 
first American traitor sold himself and his country’s liberties. 

Mr. Speaker, let us stand by the dollar of the common people— 
the money of liberty, the money of the Constitutiou, the money 
of four-fifths of the populations of the world. Let us place the 
honest silver dollar of steady habits on an equal footing with 


that jumping jack” known as the gold dollar. As a basis of 
values the fluctuating gold dollar is a 


ut as appropriate as is a 

der keg for the corner stone of a family residence. Silver 
8 and reliable, constituting the favorite hoards in the 
pockets of the people, and serving as a balance wheel on the ap- 
proach of es. Gold has ruined Germany, covering 80 per 
cent of the people’s homes with irredeemable mortgages, and at 
this moment the unhoused and unfed people are jostling the 
throne of the Empire with the thunders of revolution. Silver 
and paper were the 3 France in the days of anguish and 
adversity. They have France to be the most prosperous 
and independent nation of Europe. Mr. Speaker, let us profit 
by the lessons of history. Let us restore and rehabilitate the 
money of the common people. 

It is claimed by the gold men that the present gold standard 
must be maintained in justice to labor; that it would be very 
wrong to pay the wage-workers aso-called ‘‘70-cent dollar.” And 
yet the great bulk of the wages paid to labor under the present 
system is paid with token money, nickels, light subsidiary silver 
coin, and currency redeemable in ‘‘70-cent dollars.” It is the 

resent prerogative of the rich bondholders to demand gold coin. 
Pahorhas no part nor lot in the handling of the coin of the mone 
kings. The advocates of silver coinage would place the coin an 
eurrency of the poor man on a level with that of the rich man. 
It is only just that this should be done. 8 

Mr. Speaker, gold has been called the money of the world.” 
This is not true. There is no international money. Gold and 
silver bullion and wheat and cotton are alike used to settle bal- 
ances and to adjust accounts in the world’s commerce. There is 
no money of the world.” But, since this cosmopolitan view of the 
subject has been broached, let us examine it. There are in the 
woes: not counting the United States, say, 1,000,000,000 of peo- 
ple. In round numbers seven-tenths of the people of the world 
use for money silver only; two-tenths use both gold and silver, 
and one-tenth use gold as the standard, with silver as a subsi- 
diary coin of light weight with which to pay the wages of the 

r. 

In this account I have not included our own country, that we 
may view the case oar rag Now, the question arises, shall 
we cast in our lot with the great family of silver republics of 
America, with the 5 of France, which is friendly to silver, 
and with the great, rich, and populous continent of Asia, where 
gold is unknown as money, or shall we discard and abandan our 
own silver product as base metal on demand of the fundholders 
and gold gamblers of New York and London? The case is so 
plain that to state it is argument sufficient. 

Mr. Speaker, gold men claim that to pay debts with silver is 
repudiation; that gold coin is the only just means of paying debts. 
And yet, in the face of this claim, the fact exists that of all the 
twenty billions ($20,000,000,000) of public and private debts rest- 
ing on the people of the United States, not 1 per cent of all that 
vast indebtedness was incurred through loans of gold coin. Why 
should we be expected to pay money more valuable than that we 
borrowed? The Attorney-General of the United States in 1884 
declared that every bond and monetary obligation of this Gov- 
ernment in existence at that time was legally and justly payable 


in standard silver dollars. 


Mr. Speaker, shall we pay more than is due, and load our chil- 
dren with burdens griexavs to be borne, merely to get the ap- 
plause of our overpaid creditors? The case is too a to require 
argument. It is a question for our patriotism an 
to answer. 8 

Mr. CADMUS. Mr. Speaker, we have been repeatedly as- 
sured by the present advocates of free coinage of silver that the 
act of February, 1873, was passed by seal trick, and device. 

The demonetization of silver dates back to 1870, just three years 
prior to the act of 1873. 

On the lith of January, 1870, Senator SHERMAN of Ohio intro- 
duced his bill (Senate 378) to provide for the redemption of the 
national bonds, United States currency, and notes of the national 
banks, and to provide besides coin notes, all of them redeemable 
in gold and silver coins. 

n the 25th of January, 1870, Senator STEWART, then as now 
a Senator from Nevada, rose to discuss that Sherman bill. His 


love of justice 


speech is pone in the Congressional Globe of January 25, 1870, 
on page 737. Mr. STEWART said: 

I do not rise to discuss this Senate bill 378, introduced by Senator SHER- 
MAN, but pimply to say that Ishould like to see the provision to permit bank- 
in; . 

believe men would ertake to establish banks on the gold basis. Of 
course, on specie basis and issuing paper, there must be much more 
of paper than is of gold or the paper circulation amounts to nothing. 
That depends upon the confidence the community has in the circulating 
medium as a matter of course. 

The gold basis, as I understand it, will a good deal affect it way. 

Ihave no doubt, if the business men of California, Nevada, and Oregon un- 
dertake to proceed to establish banks on a gold basis, they will be able to 
15 a large amount of these gold notes among the people as a circulating 
medium. 

I believe there will be great confidence there in a gold note secured in the 
mode that national banks are secured. - 

This s h was the first ever delivered in the Senate or House 
which advocated the gold standard and a gold basis for our money. 
Not a word was said in favor of the silver notes. 

When this bill came up for the vote in the Senate the words 
„silver notes” were voted down and the words gold notes” 
voted upon favorably. 

It was a victory for Senator STEWART and he cast his vote for 
the bill as it passed the Senate, and Senator SHERMAN voted in 
the negative. Three years later House bill 2934, of 1873, was de- 
bated in the Senate. 

On the 17th of January, 1873, only three weeks before silver 
was demonetized, in February, 1873, the following debate took 
place in the Senate (see page 674 of the Congressional Globe 
ot January 17, 1873): 

Mr. Casserly of California said: 

We have more silver than we want. Nevada appears to be getting ready to 
darge the world with silver. Iseethather silver production last year was over 
20,000,000. Now, there could not be a better basis for exchange nor a more 
profitable operation for the American people than to take the gold bullion 
of Australia and coin it in San Francisco, and diffuse that much more specie 
through all the arteries of business, and to give them in return for their gold 
bullion the silver which we do not want, and which, before a great while, 
may be at an absolute discount on our hands. 


It was this speech of Senator Casserly of California which de- 
cided the demonetization of silver, which even got the votes of 
WILLIAM M. STEWART and James W. Nye, both Senators from 
Nevada. 

It was done openly; it was that statement of Senator Casserly 
of California, dwelling upon that 3 of silver, that made the 
Senators from Nevada, STEWART and Nye, vote for the demone- 
tization of silver. 

Senator Casserly was correct about the $28,000,000 worth of 
silver produced in 1872, of which Nevada alone produced over 
$20,000,000 worth. It was a deluge of silver, for aniy twelve 
years prior to that, in 1860, we produced in the Uni States, 
all over the country, only $150, worth of silver; hence an in- 
crease of 13,200 per cent. 

Under such circumstances Senators STEWART and Nye of Ne- 
vada and Casserly and Cole of California, were fully justified to 
vote for the demonetization of silver. They had the courage of 
their convictions; they by their votes only expressed what was 
patent to every unprejudiced, honest mind. at, and the pres- 
ent deluge of silver—of over $70,000,000 worth of silver produced 
in the United States alone in1890 and as given in the report of the 
Director of the Mint for 1891, on page 191—is the cause of the 
present low prices for silver bullion. 

THE FALL IN PRICES. 

The advocates of free and unlimited coinage claim that the fall 
in prices within the past twenty years all over the world is due 
to the demonetization of silver in this country. They have re- 

ated that fallacy so often that at last they commence to believe 
it themselves. 


The silver kings, whose fortunes have run into the untold 
millions, have right here in Washington a literary bureau, pre- 
sided over by persons whoonly afew years ago were the apostles 
of fiat money, who advoca the free and unlimited issue of 
aper money. These persons have flooded the country with 
alse pretenses and with cunning phrases, and by false gures, 
have been able to poison the minds of the unthinking classes. 
They have flooded the country among the farmers and planters, 
stating that the present pricesof wheatand cottonare due to the 
demonetization act of 1873, and that with the free and unlimited 
coinage the farmers and planters would receive higher rates for 
wheat and cotton. 

Let us see the truth or the falsity of that assertion. In the 
thirteenth number of ths United States Statistical Abstract for 
1890, issued by the Bureau of Statistics under the direction of 
the Treasury 5 on page 317, there is an official table 
prepared by the Department of Agriculture, whose Secretary is 

ustly claimed by the farmers of this country as their true friend. 
n this table the farm value of wheat in this country is given 
from 1869 to1891. Let us compare this farm value of wheat with 
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price for silver, as giyen on page 189 of the report of the Di- 
rector of the Mint for 1891: 


Wheat Silver per 
Year. — ounce, 
1889 80. 94 81. 
1870 id L 1. 
1871 = 1, 25 1.32 
1872 1.24 1. 
1873 1. 15 1. 
1874 -4 1.27 
1875 1.00 1.2 
1876 -. 1.08 1.1 
1877 1.08 1.20 
1878 77 1.1 
1879 1. 10 1.1 
1880 . 9⁵ 1.14 


From the aforementioned two tables it will be seen that in 1869 
the farm value of wheat in this country was 94 cents per bushel 
upon the 1 and silver upon the yearly average $1.32} per 
ounce; and in 1878, when the price of silver was $1.15t, a decline 
of 174 cents per ounce, or equal to 13} per cent, wheat had fallen 
from 94 cents to 77% cents per bushel, or 17 per cent, while in 
1876, when silver was selling at the same price as in 1878, the 
price of wheat at the farm value brought $1.03 per bushel, or 26+ 
cents more than in 1878, or 33 per cent more than it brought in 
1878, and yet the price of silver bullion was the same. Again, 
in 1885, when the price of silver had fallen to $1.06} per ounce, 
the price of wheat was still selling at 77 cents per b l. 

in 1882 silver was selling at $1.13Ẹ per ounce and wheat 
at 885 cents per bushel, while in 1881, only one year difference, 
the price of silver with that of 1882, and yet the price of wheat, 
farm value, was 81.191, or 31 cents per bushel higher, in other 
words, the price of silver being the same in 1881 as in 1882, yet 
the farmer was receiving 35 per cent more for his wheat in 1881 
than he did receive in 1882. 

Again in 1886 and 1891 the ave yoy rice for silver was 
identical with that of 1891, in fact apesi of a cent higher 
in 1886 than in 1891, yet the farmer’s farm value for wheat was 
684 cents per bushel in 1886, and 83 cents per bushel in 1891, or 

ust 22 per cent more for his wheat in 1891 than he received in 
886, and yet the price of silver was three-eighths of a cent lower 
in 1891 than it was in 1886. 

From these two official tables it will be seen that the price of 
wheat does not depend on the price of silver, and that the ex- 
change on India has nothing in common with the price of wheat 
in this coun Now, as to cotton, in 1841 the price of cotton, 
upon the yearly average, sold at 74 cents per pound in New York; 
the average price for 1891, fifty years after, was 9 cents per pound. 
In 1841 thecrop of cotton was 1,683,574 bales, and in 1891, 8,652,597 
bales, or nigh on 7,000,000 bales more. In1841 the price of silver 
bullion was $1.31} per ounce, and in 1891 it was 99 cents per 
ounce. Thus it will be seen that when the price of silver was 
324 cents higher per ounce, the price of cotton in New York, 

n the average, was 78 cents, and while in 1891 the price of 
ater had fallen to 99 cents, the price of cotton was 9 cents, or 15 
cents per pound higher. 

Now, as to the price of cotton of to-day. It is selling in New 
York at 7 cents per pound for middling upland, while in De- 
cember last it sold at8 cents per pound. The cause of this decline 
is not to be found or exc on account of the low price of silver 
bullion, but on account of the gross errors made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the New Orleans Cotton Exchange. 
Both authorities estimated then the present gathered-in crop at 
7,500,000 bales and so proclaimed it officially to the world; but 
when fully gathered in by January last it was found by actual 
count, not mere guess estimate, that instead of 7,500,000 bales 
it amounted to 9,124,840 bales, or over 1,624,840 bales more; and 
which expressed in pounds showed a miscalculated increase of 
730,000,000 pounds. Is it therefore a wonder that prices have 
since declined to7 cents per pound? It is only a wonder that they 
are to-day not lower. 

Now, as to wool, the free-coinage advocates have issued a mani- 
festo trying to prejudice the mind of the wool-growers by stating 
that the price of wool in 1872 and 1873 was 70 cents per pound in 
Boston, the great wool market, but they carefully, and with intent 
to mislead, are silent as to the real causa of that high price for 
wool in the latter part of 1872 and the year of 1873, the year of 
demonetization of silver. 

The true cause of that high and unusual price of 1873 was the 
consequence of the Boston great fire, where in November, 1872, 
raw wool and manufactured goods were destroyed in two days, 
and the amount of manufactured goods alone were equal to 30,- 

,000 pounds of raw wool used in the manufacture of the same, 
besides at least from ten to twelve million pounds of raw wool it- 
self. Is it a wonder that in 1873 raw Ohio wool was selling at 70 


cents per pound? Prior to that great fire in Boston, and for sev- 
eral years, the prices of Ohio wool in Boston varied at from 42 
to 50 cents per pound, and for two years after the fire again fell 
to 42 cents per pound. 

In 1870 the United States, acco to census, had 28,477,951 
sheep and produced 154,500,650 po of wool. In 1890, accord- 
iog to the same official returns, we had 44,938,365 sheep and 303,- 

400 pounds of raw wool. From this it will be seen that al- 
though we only increased the number of sheep by 16,000,000, we 
increased our wool pretest 148,000,000 pounds. 

In 1870 we clip: upon an average 5.3 pounds per sheep, and 
in 1890 we clip 6.7 pounds per sheep, an increase of over 26 
per cent in the returns from each sheep npon an average, and yet 
we are told by advocates of free and unlimited coinage that the 
demonetization of silver is the cause of the decline in wool; if 
anything, and if we must look for all the ills under the sun and 
be blind to existing facts of supply and demand, we find in the 
unbiased mind that our flocks have wonderfully not only in- 
orosei in numbers, but shear more to the sheep by over 26 per 
cen ' 

No doubt had the sheep known that silver was demonetized 
they would perhaps have declined to yield more wool, so as to 
make the stories of the free-silver men more plausible; but they 
have increased, and there the hitch comes in. No doubt the 
friends of the McKinley tariff will insist that the increase of wool 
on the sheep’s back is due to the protective bounty provided 

erein. 

So if the sheep were woefully ignorant of the demonetization of 
silver in 1873, they seem to have been ted on the McKinley 
tariff, and in obedience have rivaled with each other to do honor 
to the advocates of that measure; in fact, the revered quotation 
of! The Lord tempers the wind to the shorn lamb” must now 
suffer a slight modification, for the sheep of the United States 
tempers the production of the wool on its back according to the 
protection given by the McKinley tariff to the farmers and man- 
ufacturers, to tax the ple of this country for their express 
benefit, and, in recognition of the dutiful sheep of thiscountry, to 
honor the McKinley tariff as well as to put shekels into the 
pockets of both farmers and manufacturers. 

Woeful are the misrepresentations of the advocates of free 
coinage, great are the pecuniary benefits to the 1 of 
the McKinley tariff, but the dutiful sheep rivals them all by de- 


ositing 26 per cent more wool upon the altar of the suffering, 


armers. 
Mr. LANHAM. Mr. 5 it is indeed gratifying to the 
friends of this bill, and will be regarded as a ho fates by the 
people at large, that the silver question at last an open field 
and a fair fight in this branch of the Federal Legislature; that 
the subject may bə freely discussed, fully considered in all its 
bearings, and its merits elaborately submitted to the deliberate 
judgment of this House and the country; it is meet that the 
opportunity shall be furnished every Representative to express 
opinion, declare his reasons for the faith within him, and re- 
cord his action upon a matter so transcendent in im ce as 
to attract the attention and inspire the solicitude of the great 
body of the people of the United States. Isincerely believe that 
from the day of our organization the imperative duty has unre- 
mittingly devolved upon the Democrats of this House to press 
this measure to its conclusion. 
The cause of free coinage of silver has had to contend against 


terrible odds. The influences of concentrated wealth, the argu- . 


ments of capitalists, the power of the metropolitan press, the 
recommendations of executive officiary, the denunciations of 
Democratic and Republican Presidents, the allied forces of na- 
tional and international, domestic and foreign, monetary combi- 
nations, the coöperation of the vast majority of those who enjoy 
the resources of fixed incomes at home abroad, and all the 
multiplied 
federations 


ne from which it has beenso wrongfully and cruelly dislodg 


ocratic party will be defeated for the Presidency, force bills 
will follow, and woe, irrelievable woe” will inevitably attend 
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the attempted reénactment of the short and simple law which 
stood unchallenged for more than eighty years! at the pros- 
ecution of the legicide of 1873 must be dismissed, and the case 
stricken from the docket of popular grievance, for fear the unin- 
dicted accessories after the fact may give us future trouble! 

Mr. Speaker, there islno statute of limitations against a crime 
of this sort. No acquiescence can ratify a public wrong. Nul- 
lum tempus occurrit lo. i 

I, for one, do not believe that there is theslightest antagonism 
between real and substantial tariff reform and remedial financial 
at rg and I further believe that there is a better chance to 

ect the latter than the former at this session of Congress. 
These questions are correlated, and go easily together in all con- 
sistency. Taxation and money supply can not part company— 
they necessarily travel the same road with the same destination 
in view. After all and in spite of all, the path of duty is the 

th of safety,” and policy ought to be subordinated to principle. 
The stake is not worth the sacrifice if the converse proposition 
shall prevail. 

It is unprofitable, in the presence of duty, to speculate upon 
co! uences. It would be useless to inquire now as to why we 
lost the Presidency in 1888, as to what effect Mr. Cleveldnd’s views 
on the tariff or silver had upon the result, as to the part, if any 
at all, silver played in the defeat of the force bill, or the motives 
that actuated broad-gauge, patriotic Republican Senators to op- 
pose that monstrous measure, or whether they could, by any pos- 
sibility, be induced to support in future a proposition they have 
80 ully assailed in the past, or whether the immense major- 
ity of Democrats here is more attributable to N revolt 
against any particular action of the last House any other 
or all others, or whether victory was achieved upon any one 
specific issue or aggregated issues. 

It is equally unsuitable to attempt to “ trim our sails to catch 
the gale” of temporary approbation in one quarter only to be be- 
calmed in another. at is needful for us to do, and what the 
country expects at our hands, is to ‘‘ quit ourselves like men and 
be strong” in the assertion and vindication of what is right, to 
resolve all doubt into duty. 

Mr. Speaker, it is a fruitless task to undertake to deceive the 
American people, they are fully competent to detect shams and 
artificialities; their criticisms will pierce the weak spot in the 
armor of any public man and discover the animus of ay eed 
conduct. ey have already analyzed the arguments e for 
and t the free and unlimited coinage of silver. The 70- 
cent dollar idea, the dump from Europe, the silver basis and the 
silver barons, the Gresham law, cheap money, international agree- 
ments, the fiscal policy of foreign nations, the noncirculation of 
silver, fluctuations in value, contraction brought about by the 
retirement of gold, effects upon wage-earners—these and all cog- 
nate opposing suggestions have passed in review before them, 
and still a majority of them are in favor of the rehabilitation of 
silver. Are these multitudes who favor free coinage eager 
to doevil? Are they infatuated and incapable of appreciating 
the actual situation? 

It is said by some that the subject is not a party question. If 
this be true, then the consensus of s0 many men of all parties is 
entitled to great weight and consideration. The conservative 
elements in politics and civilization are generally the soundest 
and safest. e people are usually right, and if they should fall 
into error they are always ready for its speedy correction. 

Mr. Speaker, I affirm that there is not a 7 nt silver dollar 
in the United States, unless it be a Mexican dollar, which con- 
tains more silver than ours, or a coin of some other foreign coun- 
try, which by the law of its mintage, contains less silver than 
ours. Let whatever distinction that calculation may devise be 
drawn between the commercial and monetary value of bullion— 
let the price of silver per ounce be what it may in London—let 
Wall street howl and Lombard street growl—let Carnegies phil- 
a chee and single gold-standard advocates remonstrate—let 
fiatism exult if it will, but the fact, indisputable and undeni- 
able, remains that every silver dollar of legal weight and fine- 
ness, coined by the authority of the United States, is good and 
current throughout the length and breadth of this great Repub- 
lic, for 100 cents and for every purpose for which money is used. 
‘The man has yet to be discovered, outside of institutions for the 
feeble-minded, who will take any less for such a coin in his pos- 
session, no matter what his prejudice may be. 

There is and can be no inflation of silyer money—paper cur- 
rency may be inflated and may depreciate from undue expansion 
and overissue; for its processes of mere manufacture are simple, 
inexhaustible, and not specially laborious, and its destructibility 
is easy; but metal moneys—the genesis of the mines—the ex- 
pee of which means brawn, and sweat, and peril, can never 

inflated. The ages of the world and the nations of the earth 
have never been surfeited with this character of money. There 


is no danger of any people having too much gold and silver, or a 
redundancy of either. 

It would be a singular fatuity which would prompt fore 
peoples to import their bullion into the United States at all 
expense and risk, direct and incidental, which its tr. rta- 
tion would involve, for the privilege of having it min into 
American dollars, the coinage of which demands more silver 

r dollar, Mexico excepted, than would be required by the 

ws of any country from whence the exportation could be made, 
especially with the knowledge that coins of all sorts are foreign 
and of bullion value only when they leave the realm and cross 
the boundary of the nationality which minted them. Fore 
countries usually require in their own business the great b 
of their money metals. 

It is worthy of notice as a historical fact, that before and sub- 
sequent to the work of demonetization in 1873, embracing the 
long peried when we had absolute free coinage of silver upon 
terms of perfect equality with gold, at the same ratio which ob- 
tains to-day, the half decade between 1873 and 1878, when trade 
dollars were coined at 420 grains to the dollar, and the succeed- 
ing period under compulsory purchase of bullion, and a coinage 
law which required annually a minimum mintage equal to one- 
fourth of the entire quantum of all the silver-dollar coinage in 
the United States up to 1873, there has been no serious exporta- 
tion of gold, the cause of which can, with any propriety, be as- 
signed to our statutes relating to the coinage of silver. 

The conditions which have brought about the importation of 
silver or the exportation of gold, are not referable to the amount 
of silver we have coined or to any special inducements which 
our coinage laws have extended to foreign bullion. There may 
have been sporadic and exceptional uisitions from foreign 
countries upon our goldsupply, but they have been disconnected 
from and independent of our coinage laws. 

But if it be true that an abnormal amount of foreign bullion 
would be invited by thé free coinage of silver in the United States; 
if the coinage output of all the mines of all the earth should be 
emptied into our mints there certainly could be no irreparable 
mischief done in the course of many years, if ever, either in the 
way ofa 5 of silver money or reducing the coun- 
try to the alleged 8 condition of a silver-standard basis. 

en years of such inflow would but little more than supply the 
amount of money required to meet the appropriations of one bil- 
lion-dollar Congress, aside from the necessities of the vast and 
constantly augmenting population of the United States. It is 
beyond human reckoning to compute the exact number of people 
we shall have at the close of this decade. Expenses of Govern- 
ment seem to proceed pari passu with the increase of population 
and the development of the 1 @ 

The total amount of metallic and paper money in circulation 
in the United States on the Ist of last December, as shown by 
Treasury statements, was $1,577,262,070. Should this amount be 
doubled by the time the new century shall dawn upon us, will we 
have too much money for the people and the commerce we shall 
have in the year 1900? In that event we would not exceed the 
present monetary stock per capita of France, which is $1,688,000,- 


000 for 39,000,000 of onip, The silver stock of the United States 
is less by $161 000,000 an that of France, and the gold stock less 
by 8229, 000,000. 


No matter what the future product of the mines may be, the 
gold and silver of the world are never likely to exceed the de- 
mands upon them for monetary and artistie purposes. No human 
skill can decide when their veins will cease to flow, or how seri- 
ously their output may be diminished, or how much of either of 
the precious metals may be accumulated in a series of years. 
ES calculations stand powerless in the presence of such prob- 

ems. y 

Nature has allied these metals in wonderful adaptation to the 
monetary necessities and conditions of all ages and all peoples, 
Their scarcity only, and not their abundance, has caused t 
fiscal disturbance and calamities. Neither of these metals is or 
can be cheap. They are precious now, and have been since civ- 
ilization began. They are now, have been in the t, and al- 
ways will be in the future, the steady foundation for every su- 
. of sound financial science and monetary economy. 

hey do not, and can not in the nature of things, furnish of them- 
selves all the money requisite for the commercial transactions 
of the people in this or any or all countries, but they are the 
genuine basis of all enduring systems of reliable currency. 

A paper dollar readily convertible into a gold or silver dollar 
is the representative of real value, and there is always confi- 
dence in its support. The more gold and the more silver we 
have the stronger and safer will be the basis of all paper cur- 
rency and the more reliable and unfailing will be the sources of 
redemption. 

It is unjust to the advocates of the free coinage of silver te 
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divert the discussion to the supposed benefits to accrue to mine- 
owners. The vice of such an argument is attributable to the 
treatment silver has received at the hands of Government, to 
the fact that it has been degraded to a mere commodity by un- 
friendly legislation. No plea of this sort was ever preferred 
prior to 1873. Then it is safe to say that not one among a thou- 
sand of those who favor the reénactment of the ancient law is 
actuated by any consideration as to the effects to be produced 
upon mining industry or enterprises. We are equally in favor 
of the free coinage of gold and would not disturb the law which 
sanctions it, but we never think of the proposition in connection 
with any advantages that may result to the owners of gold mines. 
We occupy a higher and better position. 

The existing disparity between gold and silver is more arti- 
ficial than real—the fluctuations in the price of silver are more 
attributable to legislation than to natural causes. Does any 
thoughtful man suppose, if the mints were opened to silver as 
they are to gold, that there would be any essential difference b2- 
tween the bullion or commercial value and the monetary value 
of silver, or that the amount of silver bullion required to make 
a dollar would be sold for less than a dollar, the cost of transpor- 
tation to the mint deducted? If a bullion-owner could have his 
bullion transmuted into coin without let or hindrance, what in- 
ee py would there be to dispose of it for less than its coinage 
value? 
ht be occasions in the future, as there have been in 
the past, when the commercial prices of money metals would 
fluctuate—when one would be higher than the other, as was the 
case in favor of silver when it was demonetized—but these occa- 
sions and the causes thereof would be exceptional. The moment 
the temporary demand for either metal should be greater for 
artistic or other uses than monetary the inflow to the mints 
would be correspondingly abated. The law of supply and demand 
would assert its 3 

Sudden and unexpected discoveries of new gold mines, with 
abundant resources, and possible gradual exhaustion of silver 
mines might operate to make gola the cheaper and silver the 
dearer metal, and the amount of gold necessary to make a gold 
dollar might be worth less in the market than the amount of sil- 
ver required to make a silver dollar. The arts, old or new, might 
be so stimulated as to demand, in an unusual degree and increased 
quantities, gold or silver, as the case might be, and a cor nd- 
ing influence on the commercial value of either would result. 

ese and other conditions might arise from time to time, butit 
is not probable thatthey would ever beso permanent as toseriously 
disturb the laws of coinage, or that they would be such as to re- 
quire any special readjustment of the rulesand proportions which 


would govern the mintage of these metals. Future international 


conferences may suggest the necessity for some uniform basis 
upon which they shall be coined. Such an agreement, if desira- 
ble, will be sooner reached by the American Congress returnin 
to the time-honored policy of the United States and the reviv: 
of itsformer law. e speediest 1 monetary 
coöperation is through prompt and tive action on our part 
for the free and unlimited co’ of silver. 

Mr. Speaker, there may be an abundance of money in certain 
favored localities and in the hands of comparatively few men. 
There may be places where wealth abnormally accumulates. The 
few thousands of people who are reputed to own one-half of all 
the wealth of the country natu ygravite towards special 
centers, from whence their immense resources and potent control 
over chon e are exerted in the manifold operations of 
capital, ever bent upon ifying itself and constantly aug- 
menting its own power, with cold indifference as to the con- 

uences upon the rest of mankind. 

he tendency of the times, fostered by class es here has 
been to concentrate the money power in the hands of the few. 
It is to the interest of such that money in general circulation 
should be scarce. The less the masses have the greater is the 
domination and the larger is the increment of those in whose 
hands the concentration is, and the more subject to and depend- 
ent upon them are the masses. 

When money is plentiful among the people its power and use- 
fulness are distributed, investments in enterprises which mate- 
rially develop the country are solicited, and the springs of general 
poe are made to flow. When money isscarce its dominion 

centralized, industries languish and decay, labor is inade- 
quately requited, ‘‘times are hard,” the fountains of popular 
well-being go dry, and the wheels of general profitable activity 
are made to stop. There may be, and doubtless is, a congestion 
of money in wealth centers in some quarters of the great cities 
and within afew narrow circumferences, but the very opposite 
condition obtains among the people of the small towns and in the 
broad field of our rural population. 

Mr. Speaker, we occasionally hear the statement made that 


the monetary stringency has been relieved—thatit has “happily 
eis peered without producing the grave consequences whic 
were feared by the public“ —that the per capita amount of cir- 
culation is $24.70. e see the 3 that money is easier,“ 
that business is reviving, and the outlook hopeful. 

We hear it proclaimed in glowing terms that good crops, ex- 
port demands, and the return movement of gold have produced 
most desirable and assuring results, and that general prosperity 
attends the country; but the plain people, who study the markets 
instead of the maxims, look to the columns of the daily press, 
where it is declared that ‘‘ wheat opened weak, fluctua’ nar- 
rowly, and closed at a decline,” that cotton is dull at 6 cents per 
Sees) and beef-cattle must be sold, if at all, at a ruinous sacri- 

ce, 


You can not make these people who grow these useful and valu- 
able products of the farm and ranche believe that there is an 
danger of a plethora of silver money, nor can you so reason wi 
them as to dissociate in their minds the scarcity of money from 
the cold fact of unremunerated toil and the cheapness ot what 
they have for sale. i 

en sglvent and responsible men who are known to be good 
for their debts go to a national bank and present a negotiable 
promissory note for $500, drawing current rates of interest, and 
signed by those whose property, subject to execution under or- 
dinary conditions, is worth one hundred times that amount, and 
seek to borrow meen thereon, and fail to get it from an insti- 
tution which habitually loans money and is really desirous to 
make loans, it is idle to tell such men that money matters are 
easy and that the circulating medium is sufficient for the pur- 
poses of trade. 

When people can nòt sell good property for more than half its 
worth, and when they can not borrow money on safeand solvent 
obligations with unquestionable collaterals, it is mockery and an 
irritating presumption upon their lack of intelligence to tell 
them they are in the midst of good times and that the scarcity 
of money has nothing to do with the situation. 

When the plain people, who live remote from the centers of 
wealth and are dependent upon their daily labor or the products 
of their farms for a support, observe a constantly diminishing re- 
ward for their efforts, they are forced to the realization of the 
force and truth that something is wrong, and with one accord 
attribute their distress and discomfort to the insufficiency of the 
money supply. 

All who work industriously and earnestly in the varied en- 
pagomenia and callings of life, who invest their energies of 

rain or brawn, without the reënforcement of capital, and who 
do not receive the hire of which they are worthy, are impelled 
to impute the hard times” with which they are environed to 
unfavorable monetary conditions. Their own experience, the 
teachings of history, and the campaigns of education to which 
they have been subjected have conducted them to conclusions 
which are abiding, riveted upon their minds, and can not be 
shaken off at the behests of expediency or the caprices of policy. 

When they come to Congress and seek constitutional relief 
and ask for the reinstatement of the silver dollar tothe rank and 
dignity which the fathers gave it, to be told that they want 
cheap money, and to pay their debts with less money than the 
contract requires, that they are tools of silver barons, the vota- 
ries of inflation, the abettors of fiatism, and the disturbers of 
financial peace and stability, is an insult to their good sense and 
patriotism. Their thoughts have been widened by the processes 
they have undergone and a searching inquiry into the causes 
which have brought about their troubles. Congress will act 
wisely and well, and the Democratic party will fortify itself in 
popular confidence, by heeding what they say and responding to 
their legitimate demand. j 

Mr. Speaker, if needful financial legislation shall fail of enact- 
ment at this Congress, however nonpartisan the subject may be 
now regarded and whatever anxiety there may be to keep it out 
of party politics, the coming elections will afford startling reve- 
lations. The Representative of a well-informed agricultural 
constituency, or other people making their living by work who 
opposes a return to the old law of silver coinage, and does not 
contribute the weight of his influence towards closing the gap 
which adverse discredited legislation has made between the 
mintage of gold and silver, will, in my judgment, discover the 
existence of popular forces, undominated and indomitable, and 
which are all-controlling in the determination of official tenure. 

Sometimes questions are forced upon political parties, and some 
questions may rise above and go beyond party control. Those 
who desire to eliminate the subject from partisan politics will 
never have a better opportunity than the present affords to com- 
pass such a result. Constituted as this Congress is, witha Dem- 


ocratic House and a Republican Senate, and its legislation sub- 
publican Executive, nothing final can 


ject to the review of a 
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be done in which either party can claim more than a divided 
credit, or from which any special party advantage can be derived. 
The sooner this question is disposed of, the better defined will 


be party alignment on other questions, the quicker will be the 
concentration of public attention upon taxation and other issues, 
and the less complicated will be the contention for administrative 
supremacy. Duty and policy join in the solicitation for im- 
mediate and final settlement, while the people wait expectant 
upon our action. : 

Let the friends of silver, Democrats and Republicans, unite in 
combined patriotic effort to secure the free and unlimited coin- 
age of silver. When this is accomplished we shall witness a 
triumph for the right, the fruits of which we may all enjoy, as 
brethren do a feast. 

Mr. AMERMAN. Mr. Speaker, the bill under discussion is the 
most important of this session. It demands our most thoughtful 
consideration, our wisest counsel, and our best judgment. The 

entleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], by whose name the bill is 

nown, in opening this debate well stated that we are all inde- 
pendent on this question. It is not a party question.” The 
nation’s honor, the nation’s credit, the nation’s prosper hy, are 
subjects too serious to be used in the jugglery of Vek a ties. 

It does not require the spirit of 3 oretell the re- 
sults that would follow the passage of this bill. There is no 
chance. We live under the reign of law. The laws of finance, 
of trade, of political economy, have the same origin as the laws 
of morals. They may not be violated with impunity. The pen- 
alty follows as surely in the one case as in the other. It is there- 
fore no assumption of 1 b ol or superior wisdom on the part of 
the opponents of this bill when . ask you to pause 
and look at the danger now impending the financial and the in- 
dustrial interests of the country, when they call your attention 
to the ic even now gathering, though no larger than a man's 
hand, in our horizon. 

A panic to-day, such as the enactment of this bill into a law 
would produce, would be without parallel in the history of the 
world. Never before were there so many industries, so many 
enterprises, so great business interests based upon credit as 
there are to-day. Destroy credit to-day, nay, even shake confi- 
dence in it, and the ruin that would ensue to the whole people 
would be worse than that of the cyclone, for that is but local and 
follows its path, while this would ke universal. 

No man has greater confidence in the resources and the credit 
of this country than I have. [yield to no man in my faith in the 
honesty and wisdom of its people, It is not these I challenge, 
but that dishonest, Avaricious, and covetous spirit which, to sat- 
isfy its own desire and d, has seized upon the necessities of 
the people and beguiled and deceived many of them into the be- 
lief that if they but fell down and worshiped it all the rg gases 
of the earth would be theirs. I have no words but those of kind- 
ness for the advocates of this bill in this House, for I believe them 
to be honestly mistaken. It was notconceived nor broughtforth 
here, but in my judgment by those who alone are to profit by it. 

Mr. Speaker, under the act of Congress approved July 14, 1890, 
the Secretary of the Treasury is directed to purchase from time 
to time silver bullion to the aggregate amount of 4,500,000 ounces, 
or as much thereof as may be offered in each month, at the mar- 
ket price thereof, not exceeding $1 for 371.25 grains of pure silver 
and to issue in ent for such purchases of silver bullion 
Treasury notes of the United States. These Treasury notes are 
redeemable in coin on demand at the Treasury of the United 
States, or at the office of any assistant treasurer of the United 
States, and when so redeemed may be reissued. 

The price of silver, it being an article of commerce, is con- 
trolled by the immutable law of trade knownas the law of supply 
and demand. The Treasurer of the United States since the pas- 
sage of this bill has been a purchaser of silver. He has purchased 
almost the entire output of the silver mines of the United States 
at from $1.01 to $1.06 per fine ounce. The coin value of this silver 
is $1.29 cents per fine ounce. The difference between the market 
value and the coin value of each fine ounce of silver is thus from 
22 to 27 cents. The owner of silver seeing this was tempted to 
covet it, and yielded to the temptation. e therefore set about 
formulating a plan by which he could take this sum oneach ounce | 
from the Government and place it in his own ket. 

The free-silver bill was thus conceived and brought forth. It 
would stamp 70 cents’ worth of silver, free of cost to the silver- 
owner, with the ensign of the Government, mark it a dollar, and 
declare“ In God we trust,“ and make it a legal tender for 100 
cents. The difference between the Seren market price of sil- 
ver and its coin value, 30 cents, would thus enure to his advan- 
um From his standpoint there are millionsin it. 

ions that he is in the people of the United States are out. 

To this loss, did it stop here, a great and prosperous people | 
might perhaps with resignation submit, as they have in the past 


These same 


| and-judgments. These are held by others. The savin 


submitted to the depletion of their Treasury by the billion- 
dollar Congress, the spoliation of their publie lands by land 
grants to corporations, the granting of subsidies, the pledge of 
the public credit, and kindred raids upon the Treasury and the 
lands of the Government, 

The passage of this bill will be the harbinger of financial dis- 
tress and panics. It will give us two standards of values, the 
silver dollar intrinsically worth 70 cents and the gold dollar in- 
trinsically worth 100 cents. With two standard dollars, intrinsic- 
ally different in value, the dollar of the lesser value will drive 
out the dollar of the greater value. ThisisGresham’slaw, formu- 
lated from the financial history of the past. Itneverfails. Poor 
money always drives out better money. Free coinage means the 
silver standard; it means that by law our dollar ceases to be 100 
cents and becomes 70 cents; this for the benefit alone of the 
silver-producers and the silver speculators. 

Gold will thus command a premium and finally disappear. 
Gold will cease to b2 a money metal in the United States. It is 
now ceasing to be used as money among us. I appeal to the ex- 

rience and observation of all as a verification of this statement. 

ix months ago gold was in general circulation; the farmer re- 
ceived it for his products, the laborer received it for his wages, 
the merchant and the tradesman received it for their commod- 
ities. To-day little or none is received. 

Capital, always timid and far-seeing, has already begun to pre- 
pare for the financial disasters that are sure to follow the 0 
of this free-silver bill, and are beginning to hoard it. Gold cer- 
tificates go with the hoarding and retiring of gold coin. What 
will be the result? Instead of having more money, which is one 
of the results promised by the advocates of this bill, we will have 
less by the amount of gold coin and gold certificates withdrawn 
from general circulation. 

A dollar will be worth but 70 cents. This, you promise the 
farmer, will raise the prices of his products and he will receive 
more money for them. He will thus, he is told, be enabled to 
pay off his farm mortgage and be prosperous Were Congress to 
enact a law making three pecks a bushel the farmers might truly 
be told they would raise more bushels of wheat, but would they 
in fact, raise one grain of wheat more than they did before? 
Would they receive one cent more for their depreciated bushels 
of wheat than they would for their honest bushels? 

Were Congress to enact a law making 30 inches a yard, it 
would take more yards of cloth for the laborer's coat, but it 
would take exactly the same amount of cloth. Congress can not 
create a grain of wheat, a ee of wool, an ounce of coal, or a 
grain of silver or of gold. ith all its power it is impotent to 
create anything. It may repeal its own enactments, but it is 
powerless to repeal a law of nature, or a law of trade founded 
upon the principles of justice and equity. It can not create 30 
cents for the wealth of the people by declaring that 70 cents are 
100 cents. A part can never be equal to the whole. Seventy 
cents having been made a dollar by law, what will the result be? 
It will partially repudiate all debts now due and payable in law- 
ful money of the United States. 

A loan or a debt of 100 cents will be paid by 70 cents. Thou 
shalt not steal” was graven in stone by the hand of Almighty 
Truth, Think you Omniscience will be outwitted by your silly 
subterfuge? Think you, that He who called himself the Truth 
will be deceived by your decree? Think you that justice will 
stay His heavy hand, or that your dishonesty will protect you 
from the doom pronounced by the Eternal? Nations dare not be 
dishonest. The same law applies to them as applies to individ- 
uals, and the same fate awaits them. 

Who is the creditor class, who is to be defrauded out of 30 
cents on every dollar? Not the millionaire and capitalist. They 
are the debtor class. Their railroads are bonded, their mines 
are mortgaged, their ships are covered by liens, their palaces 
and equipages are charged with judgments. The millionaire 
and capitalist carries on most of his enterprises with others’ 
money. He is not the owner of mortgages and bonds and Hens 

s 
and trust companies, the life insurance companies, together with 
many of the provident, industrious, and enterprising wage-earn- 
ers of the country hold them. 

It is estimated by the Comptroller of the Currency that the 
savings banks, private banks, and trust companies of this coun- 
try hold deposits to the amount of Se eee The as- 
sets of the life insurance companies of the country, which repre- 
sents the savings for old age and the care of widows and orphans 
of those insured, amount to more than 83,000, 000, 000. These large 
sums of ee mte in these mortgages, bonds, judgments, liens, 
and loans. ose money is this? It is in a large measure the 
money of the frugal, industrious, and provident laborer, mechanic, 
artisan, farmer, the estates of the dead, the support of the help- 
less and dependent. The great army of laborers whose brain and 
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brawn have developed this country and made it the strongest, 
richest, and greatest nation the sun shines upon, are also cred- 
itors, for pay days come but once a month and in many instances 
at r intervals. It is these whom this bill would defraud. 
En 8 oma noy be 3 in this eee 3 
vo just appropriated to pay ms for the year 
to the sick and 8 soldiers and to those dependent upon 
them. Do you desire to requite him who took his life in his hand 
and fought the battles of the country, who saved the flag, pre- 
served the Union, and established liberty throughout the land, by 
paying him 70 cents on the dollar for his pension. His pension 
too small now, too long withheld, should be and must be 100cents 


to the dollar. 

But this is not all, What effect would it have upon the poor 
farmers, the poor laborers? The millions of dollars of foreign 
capital now needed in our enterprises are now rapidly withdrawn. 
Every mail brings orders to our brokers and bankers from for- 
eign capitalists to sell their American securities and send them 
the proceeds in gold. This will continue until it is all with- 
drawn. No new capital is coming in. The mortgages now fall- 
ing due must be set or if extended it is upon the express cove- 
nant that the posos and interestshall both be payable in gold, 
and in many instances the interest is increased. This fact has 
come under my own observation, and those mortgagors are ear] 
seeing what is about to befall them. They are not for this bill. 

But a few days ago, Mr. Speaker, in this House, a proceeding 
took place, in the ordinary course of business, that was more 
than a persuasive argument of what I have said. It was a 
demonstration. 

The honorable Delegate from Arizona [Mr. SMITH] desired 
the of a bill to permit the refunding of the debt of the 
Territory, which, if I remember rightly, is now paying 10 per 
cent interest. His bill provided that the principal and interest 
should be payable in gold. Objection was made to this provi- 
sion. It was stated openly in this House unless the principal 
and interest could be payable in gold the Territory would not 
be able to float the bonds at a lower rate of interest, and that it 
would be a loss of $75,000 to the people of the Territory. 

The money-lender will not loan 100 cents and take the risk of 
receiving 70 cents in return, except at a rate of interest which 
will compensate him for the risk. Thus the agitation of the 

uestion, the introduction of this bill in Congress when there is 
ost a certainty that it will not become a law, has already de- 
preciated our credit ab and it is rapidly having the same 
effect at home. Collateral must be greater, interest will be 
higher, and loans will be more difficult to secure after the 
sage of this bill. The price of our products we are told will be 
higher and then loans will not be necessary. 

Let us examine this for a moment. The price of American 
wheat, for example, is not fixed in Chi or New York. It is 
not fixed by what is consumed at home; it is fixed in Liverpool. 


It isfixed by the price of thesurplus wheat we export. The price 
of wheat in Liverpool, less the price of tion, w. is 
very small, is the price paid to the farmer. is price in Liver- 


poe is measured by the gold standard. Say it is $1 per bushel. 
e lish grain-dealer will pay the American farmer not one 

ld do worth 100 cents, but one silver dollar worth 70 cents. 

70-cent dollar is the price the American farmer will thus re- 
ceive for his entire crops. He now receives one gold dollar, and 
will continue to receive 100 cents per bushel if we are wise and 

triotic enough to maintain our credit and our currency by being 
onest. All of our exports will be affected in the same manner. 
We will be compelled to sell by a gold standard and receive our 
peyin a de: ted silver standard. 
ow will the laborer, artisan, and mechanic be affected by this 
bill if it should become a law? 

Wages, the price of labor is the first to fall and the last to rise. 
No matter what the cause may be that affects the finances of a 
country, be it war, pestilence, famine, loss of credit, overpro- 
duction or whatever it may be, the history of the past and the 
oe of the present show that the laborer is the first to 

er and the last to be benefited. With credit impaired, the 
prio of our commodities abroad reduced, the farmer, the manu- 
acturer, the operator, can not 8 His losses will be 
speedily visited upon his employés sofy mil doubly suffer, as 
not only will their wages be lowered but they will be paid in a 
dishonest 70-cent dollar. 

What is the necessity for this bill? Do we need more money? 
If we do, and itbe demonstrated, it will receive my cheerful and 
hearty support. But the * I would coin, if it be silver (and 
I see no reason why it sho not be and every reason why it 
should be), must contain 100 cents’ worth of silver to the dollar. 
A dollar must be worth 100 cents not only here but the world 
over. Why are all suggestions in that direction ? Tell 
me honestly why you oppose putting 100 cents’ worth of silver in 
a dollar? It would be honest. It would not wrong the silver 


producers; it would not wrong the dealers in silver; it would 
wrong no man. wrong all men to benefit a few? This bill 
will enable the rich to grow richer and make the poor poorer. 
The antagonism between the rich and the poor, always to be pre- 
1 by removing the cause if possible, will grow sharper and 
itterer. * 
This is not a political question; it should not be debated in a 
persoan spirit. Statesmen will not climb into office over a dis- 

onest currency, an impaired credit, and financial disaster. 
Spoilsmen may 3 do so. Iam told that I am not voting 
with any party; if so be, be it so. I owe my first allegiance to 
the leis happiness and the prosperity of the country, and to 
the welfare of its people. If my pariy be wrong y I do 
not grieve as those without hope, for I know upon what founda- 
tions it rests. Its principles are eternal and must prevail. 

This Bs coin, while it is to have emblazoned upon it the 
eagle of the Republic, does not have behind it or under it the 
credit of the Government. If it had it would be worth 100 cents. 
If the United States promised to 8 cents for it it would be 
on à par with a United States greenback which is par the world 


over. If itis now or ever should be necessary for the Govern- 
ment to pledge its credit for a circulating medium to be used as 
money it could be done. For we are rich as noother country is— 


in extent of territory, in harbors, rivers, lakes and bare fertile 
farms, in pastures and plains, in mineral wealth and oil, in men, 
brave, honest, and true, men of enterprise, of marvelous genius, 
of industry and grit, men who know and feel that they have in 
them the breath of an Omnipotent Creator. It is not credit 
of the Government that will be discounted 30 per cent. Stamp 
its obligation upon silver, tin, lead, iron, paper or whatever you 
like and it is current at par. 

Mr. Speaker, the question as to whether we have a sufficient 
volume of currency is notinvolved in this bill, although itissought 
to be brought in. The advocates of this bill declare that it will 
increase the volume of the currency and that more money is 
needed. The volume of currency will notbe increased untilevery 
gold coin and gold certificate, every United States note, every 
national-bank note, all currency worth one hundred cents on the 
dollar be withdrawn, driven out and re by a debased, bas- 
tard, and dishonestseveniy-centdollar. Until this point is reached 
there will be a contraction of the currency. 

Our circulation in 1890 wag as follows: 


Comparative statement showing the circulation during period from July 1 to 
October 17, 1599. 


National bank notes 
Total I, 429, 718, 376 


— . — 


C Ee eet, er ene —— . RY 
Average net increase per mont . 22,784,778 


This point reached, inflation will begin. Dumped upon our 
shores to be stamped with our shame and perfidy will be the sil- 
re fie toe world, to inflate 2 5 us We Fee us, 
to blight our prosperity, to block our p to destroy our 
future financial advancement, first, a eee 8 sec- 
ond, a contracted volume of the currency; and, third, an 
currency. In this I am borne out by the opinion of Prof. Fran- 
cis Walker, a bimetallist, in his statement before the Commit- 
tee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures of this House in 1891: 
ho has studied the 


on this matter of silver coinage, can undertake to do so without coming to 
that many tlemen 


us of our gold, in upse 
trading and cing nations of the w 
e level of second-rate ee e „such 
South Aon a involving our and uction 
inexpressible ofa depreciated and fiuctuating cur- 


have adopted a gold stand- 
ard. Silver is used only as su coin. They have little 
need for silver for coinage. The second-rate nations still adhere 
to silver as a standard, and they alone. 
Our circulation to-day is, however, greater than it has been 
since 1870, being now nearly $25 per capita. 


o of 
of the world inclines to the belief in upsetting 
orld, 


The commercial nations of Ew 
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Compare this with the circulation of France, the United King- 
dom, and Germany, as shown by this table: 


Stock of gold, silver, and uncovered notes in the United Kingdom, France, Ger- 
many, United States, 


In this table the gold certificates outstanding are embraced in 
the gold stock and the silver certificates in the silver stock, and 
both amounts have been deducted from the amount of paper 


money outstanding. 

From the legal-tender notes outstanding has been deducted 
$100,000,000 of gold coin held in the Treasury for their redemp- 
tion, leaving as the amount of “ uncovered ” paper money in the 
United States $231,007,091 legal-tender notes, $192,730,050 na- 
tional-bank notes, $9,000,000 certificates of deposit for legal-ten- 
der notes, and 856, 442 old demand notes, a total of $432,793,583. 

We have thus nearly 33 per cent more currency per capita 
than either the United Kingdom or Germany, strong in their 
finances and so frequently held up to us as worthy patterns. 
More than 90 per cent of our business is done by checks, drafts, 
bills of ex e, and the like. It is estimated that $400,000,000 
of checks and ts are used in this country in a day; allowing 
six days as the average time necessary for these checks to return 
to the home bank for parmons and it is demonstrated that with- 
out the use of checks drafts you would need in the business 
transactions of the country the enormous sum of 82, 400, 000,000 
in currency per day in addition to what is now used. This 
would make our per capita circulation exceed that of France. 

The business of France is done by exchange of currency. Its 
people are their own bankers their money in their 

ets or secreting it in their houses. Inflation hasits dangers; 

ts results are not unlike those that follow a depreciated cur- 
rency. They follow as surely as effect follows cause. It ever has 
been and ever will beso. To deny it is futile, to declaim against 
itisfolly. Istand asfirmly against any proposition that wouldin- 
flate the currency as I do against this bill to depreciate its value. 

As I said before, I do not believe the question of the volume 
of the currency is at issue here. I am not now prepared either 
to affirm or deny whether we need a greater volume of curren 
or not. If, however, upon careful investigation it be determin 
that more currency than we now have and have provided for be 
ee How! the great and ever-increasing business of this coun- 
try, I most earnestly advocate its increase in dollars worth 
100 cents each. 

Underneath all just governments are the arms of the people. 
They are honest; they may be mistaken or misled for a time, 
but sooner or later they know the truth, and then woe be to 
them who have deceived or misled them. In the language of 
another, You may deceive all of the people some of the time, 
some of the ple all of the time, but you can not deceive all of 
he pe of the time.” 

But deny, Mr. Speaker, that I am not acting with my party. 
The Democratic party is to-day and always has been the part; 
of honest money, the party of economy, the party aways pled 
to uphold the faith and credit of the Government and has always 

ed its pledges, the party that founded this Government and 
extended its territory against opposition to the Western ocean 
and always maintained its credit at home and abroad. Its mi- 
nority opposing this bill is so large that it can not truthfully be 
said that as APRN we are committed to the free coinage of a 
depreciated silver coin. 

e differ in judgment as brethren. We seek not to bind them; 
they seek not to bind us. The banner of the Democratic party 
bears no strangedevice. It is borne aloft by the masses, by those 
bers toil rs 8555 — in we N ne mill and manu 

actory, in the shops and upon the rai the great highway 
of the country, and they, with one accord, demand equal ano 
exact justice to all, with special privileges to none. 

The financial embarrassment which distresses many of our 
pauls to-day does not result from too small a volume of currency, 

or we have seen that we have a larger per capita circulation 
than England or Germany, and under our financial methods than 


France. Weare monthly increasing our volume of money. Yet 
the producer and laborer remain poor. This results in great 
measure from ourextravagant governmental expenditures, and 
in greater measure, in part produced by this extravagance, 
our inequitable and unjustifiable imposition of taxes. trenc 
our expenditures, reform our imposition of taxes. Remove these 
burdens. Cease to take the money out of the pockets of the 
consumer and place it in the coffers of trusts and combines. ~ 
Legislate for the masses instead of for the classes. We are 
charged to do this by those who have commissioned us to repre- 
sent them here. With these commissions faithfully executed by 
us, if the Senate and the President aid us—p rity will again 
come, as in the past to those who are now suffering from the 
grievous burdens of extravagance, taxation, and class legislation. 
If this be done, Mr. Speaker, the people will greet us upon our 
return with, Well done good and faithful servants. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Speaker, since have been a mem- 
ber of this House I have at every opportunity voted and spoken 
in favor of free coinage of silver. the last Congress I gave at 
length in a speech then made the reasons for my support of this 
legislation and the benefits which would result from the resto- 
ration of the coinage laws as they existed previous to 1873 when 
silver was demonetized. Since that time I have become more 
convinced if possible that a speedy return toa bimetallic basis by 
the enactment of this bill is demanded to secure prosperity to 
this ounte and especially to relieve the depressed condition of 


agricul pursuits. 

If I could have gotten an opportunity in the limited time 
allowed for this debate I should have answered some of the un- 
satisfactory and selfish reasons given by the opponents of this 

ill, many of whom representconstituents who profit by the gold 
standard and dear money. But I wish to reaffirm all I said two 
years ago in favor of free coinage of silver, and say that I am 
strengthened in my determination to vote now as then for this 
legislation at every opportunity given me. 

Having availed myself of the opportunity two years ago to so 
fully express my views on this questisn, I feel that it would not 
be just to those who agree with me in its support, but have had 
no opportunity to discuss it in this House, to consume any part 
of the limited time allowed for debate before the previous ques- 
tion will be moved by the author of the bill. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous question 
on the bill and pending amendments to the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri demands the 
previous question upon the ding bill and amendments to the 
engrossment and third re of the bill. 

Mr. BURROWS. Pending that, I desire to make a motion 
which takes precedence. I move to lay the pending bill upon 
the table; and on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman on the 
question after the question has been taken on the demand for the 
previous tion. 

Mr. B WS. The attention of the Chair will be called to 
clause 4 of Rule XVI of the present rules of the House: 

When a— 

The SPEAKER. What is the particular rule? 

Mr. BURROWS. Rule XVI, clause 4. 

When a question is under debate no motion shall be received but to fix the 
day to which the House shall adjourn, to adjourn, to take a recess, to lay on 
the table, for the previous question * * * to tpone to a day certain, to 
refer or amend, or to postpone indefinitely, which several motions shall have 
precedence in the foregoing order. 

The motion to lay on the table takes precedence. 

The SPEAKER. TheChair thinks that motion is in order. 

Mr. BURROWS. On that I demand the yéas and nays. 

Mr. BLAND. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mic moves to lay 
the pending bill on the table, and on that demands the yeas an 


nays. 
Pho OTOH ae . uiry, Mr. Speak Does 
Mr. 0 r en q Mr. er. 
that carry with it all the amendments? 
The SPEAKER, That disposes of the bill, if it is ordered to 
be laid on the table. . 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 148, nays 149, 
not voting 34: as follows: 


YEAS—148. 

Amerman, Boutelle, us, Coolidge, 
Andrey, Bo Caldwell, bs, 
Atkinson, Brawley, Castle, Covert, 
Bacon, Brickner, Causey, Cox, ape 

„ Brosius, Chapin, 
Belden, 8 Chipman, Crosby, 
Belknap, N. J. e NN Cummings, 
Beltzhoover, Bunting, Cobb, Curtis, 
Bentley, Coburn, 83 
Bergen. ell. Cockran. Dalze 
Bingham, Cable, Cogswell, Daniell, 


ag ee ee eS 
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Hooker, N. Y. 
Pa. 


De 
Dingle: Hopkins, Seerley, 
Doan, Hopkins, III Mitchell, Shonk, 
Dolliver, Houk, Tenn. Mutchler, Smith, 
Dun x Huf, Newberry, 8 X 
ull, O'Donnell, Stephenson, 
Fellows, Johnson, Ind. O'Neil, Mass. Stevens, 
Fitch, Johnson, N. Dak. O'Neill, Pa. Stone, C. W. 
Flick, Ketcham, Outhwaite. Storer, 
Geary, Krib! Page, R. I Stout, 
Geissenhainer, Page, Md. Stump, 
Gill le, Lapham, Pattison, Ohio Taylor, III 
G: d, Payne, Taylor, J. D. 
Griswold, Tittle, Perkins, LA 
Grout, Lockwood Post, Walker. 
Hall, J Lodge, Powers, Warner, 
Hallowell, Loud, eames aed Waugh, 
Hamilton, Lyno, nes, ever, 
Harmer, er, Randall, Wheeler, Mich. 
Harter, Me Y. Ray, illcox, 
Haugen, McDonald, Rayner, Williams, Mass. 
Hayes, lowa McGann, 5 Wilson, 8 
Haynes, Ohio McKaig, or Aig Wilson, Wash. 
Henderson, Iowa McKenna, Rife, Wilson, W. Va. 
Hitt, McK v. Robinson, Pa. Wolverton, 
Hoar, Meyer, Russell, ht. 
NAYS—149. 
Abbott, Tex. Rockwell, 
Alderson, Crawtord, Lawson, Ga. Sayers, 
Alexander, Culberson, Lawson, Va. Scott, 
Allen, Davis, yton, Shell, 
Arnold, De Armond, Lester, Ga. Shively, 
Babbitt, Dickerson, wis, sige ena 
Bailey, Dixon, Livingston. Snodgrass, 
Baker, Dockery, q Snow. 
ead, Mallory, Stackhouse, 
Bartine, Edmunds, Steward, III 
man, Ellis, Mart 
Blanchard, Epes, McClellan, Stockdale. 
N Everett, McCreary. Stone, Ky, 
Blount, McKeighan, Sweet, 
wers, Forney, MeMillin, Taylor, V. A 
Branch, Fowler, McRae, Terry, 

„Ark. Funston, Meredith. Tillman, 
Breckinridge, Ky. yan, Mills, Townsend 
Bretz, Gantz, Montgomery, Tucker, 
Broderick, Goodnight, Moore, 8 
Brookshire, oses, Turpin, 

rady, Norton, Warwick, 
Buchanan, Va. Halvorson, O’Ferrall, Washington, 
Bullock, are O'Neill, Mo. Watson, 
Bunn, Otis, ead 
Busey, Hatch, Owens, Wheeler, Ala. 
Benue H 1 — Ten iting, 
em a son, > 
. Kempa N.C. Patton, Williams, N. C. 
Caminetti, Hermann, Paynter, Williams, III. 
Capehart, Holman, ilson, Mo 
Caruth, Houk, Ohio Pendleton. inn. 
Cate, Johnson, Ohio Pickler, Wise, 
Clark, Wyo. olley, Pierce, Youmans, 
Clarke, Ala. em, Price, The Speaker. 
Cobb, Ala. Kilgore Reilly, | 
Wes, yle, 
Cox, Tenn. Lane. Robertson, La. 
NOT VOTING—%, 

Boatner, Durborow Jones, Stone, W. A. 

Elliott, Lester, Va Tarsney, 
Campbell, Enloe, Morse, Taylor, Tenn. 
Cate Enochs, Oates, Taylor, E. B. 
Cheatham, E. le Peel, Van Horn, 
Clover, Henderson, III Rusk, Wadsworth, 
Compton, Herbert, Sanford, Wike. 
pooper, Hooker, Miss. Springer, 

movan, Johnstone, S. C. Stahlnecker. 


The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. This is a very 
important question; and the Chair will direct the Clerk to re- 
capitulate the vote. 

e vote was recapitulated. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call my name. 

The name of the Speaker was called, and he voted “nay.” 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. as the gentleman in the Hall of the House 
during the roll call and failed to hear his name? : 

Mr. ENLOE. Ihave not been in the Hall during the call of 
the roll. I have just got in from attendance on the ial com- 
mittee investigating the management of the Pension Office, 
which has leave to sit during the sessions of the House. 

The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman can not be recorded. 

After some time spent in answering inquiries as to how mem- 
bers were recorded, 

Mr. DICKERSON said: Mr. Speaker, I ask for another recapit- 
ulation of the names. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair appealed to gentlemen to main- 
tain order before the recapitulation was ordered. If it is de- 
sired, and there be no objection, the vote can be recapitulated 


ain. 
. DICKERSON. I ask for another recapitulation. 
Mr. OUTHWAITE. I object;there has been a recapitulation. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair can not order it. 
Mr. HERBERT. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 
The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall and failed 
to hear his name called? 
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Mr. HERBERT. I was in the Hall part of the time. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present and failed to 
hear his name called? 

Mr. HERBERT. I can not say that. 

The SPEAKER. Then the Chair can not entertain the gen- 
tleman’s request. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speakers I desire to change my vote from 
“nay to 1 [Applause.] [After a pause.] I withdraw it. 

The SPEAKER. On this question the yéas are 148, nays 148; 
and the motion is lost. [Applause.] 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the question. The 
question now recurs on the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri [Mr. BLAND] for the previous question. Pending that, the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] moves that the House 
do now adjourn. The question is on the motion of the gentleman 
from Ohio, 

A MEMBER. Mr. Speaker, it is utterly impossible to hear what 
the motion as announced is. I hope the Chair will compel gen- 
tlemen to be in order, so that we may know what the question is. 

The SPEAKER. if gentlemen will take their seats they can 
hear; otherwise they can not. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Speaker, I know it is not customary 
to ask the Chair to reannounce the vote, but I think it would 
conduce to order if the Chair would do so in this case. 

The SPEAKER. The vote was 148 in the affirmative and 148 
in the negative, and the motion to lay the bill on the table was 
lost, the vote being a tie. 

Mr. ENOCHS. Mr. Speaker, I supposed that the pairs would 
be announced. Iam paired with the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. TARSNEY]. If he were present he would vote “nay” on 
this question and I would vote yea.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is correct. The pairs ought 
to have been announced, and the Clerk will now announce them. 

The following-named members were announced as paired until 
further notice: 

Mr. TARSNEY with Mr. ENOCHS. 

Mr. BROWN with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 

Mr. ELLIOTT with Mr. SANFORD. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi and Mr. DURBOROW were paired 
on this question. > 

The following for this day: 

Mr. CATCHINGS with Mr. MORSE. 

Mr. BOWERS with Mr. RANDALL. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR and Mr. OATES are paired on all politi- 
cal questions from March 14 until April 7, 1892. 

Mr. JOHNSTONE of South Carolina and Mr. VAN HORN are 
paired on the Bland silver bill. If present, Mr. JOHNSTONE would 
vote for it, Mr. VAN HORN would vote against it. 

Mr. PEEL and Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois were announced as 
paired on all political questions and the Bland silver bill. Ifpres- 
ent, Mr. PEEL would vote ay“ in all its stages, Mr. HENDERSON 
would vote no“ on the main question. 

Mr. RUSK and Mr. COMPTON on the Bland bill. If present, Mr. 
Rusk would vote against the bill and Mr. COMPTON for it. 

Mr. JONES and Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE on all political ques- 
tions and the Bland silver bill until March 25. If present, Mr. 
JONES would vots for the billand Mr. STONE would vote against it. 

Mr. BOATNER and Mr. CAMPBELL are paired on the Bland 
silver bill. If present, Mr. BOATNER would vote for the bill 
and Mr. CAMPBELL would vote against it. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say 
thatI am paired with Mr. PEEL of Arkansas. If he were present 
he would vote ‘‘nay ” on the motion to lay the bill on the table and 
I would vote yea.” 

The SPEAKER. The House will be in order and the Chair 
will again state the question. The gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. BLAND] demands the previous question upon the bill and 
85 amendments; and pending that motion the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] moves that the House do now ad- 
journ. 

i Mr. BLAND. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BLAND. If the House adjourns now, will not the special 
order thereby expire, and can the bill again come before the 
House except by a new order? 

The SPEAKER. If the House should adjourn now, the spe- 
cial order would expire. 

Mr. BLAND. en, I hope, Mr. Speaker, we shall not ad- 


ourn. 
: Mr. REED. You can get another rule. [Laughter.] 
The question was taken on the motion of Mr. OUTHWAITS that 
the House do now ert and there were—ayes 120, noes 146. 
Mr. OUTHWAITE and Mr. RAYNER called for the yeas and 
nays. 
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thereof. 
The qasen was taken; and there were—yeas 99, nays 193, not 
voting 38; as follows: 
YEAS—. 
Amerman, Cockran, Herbert, „Md. 
Andrew, Coolidge, Hoar, Pattison, Ohio 
Atkinson, Coombs, 5 Pa. Payne, 
Bacon, Covert, Huff, Post, 
Barwig, Cox, N. Y. Ketcham, Rayner, 
Belknap, Craig, Kribbs, 9 4 
Beltzhoover, Crosby, Lapham, Robinson, Pa. 
tley, Little, Scott, 
Dalzell, Lockwood, Seerley, 
Brawley, Daniell, Loud, Shonk, 
Brickner, De Forest, L 8 Sperry, 
Brosius, Ee wel Magne N Stevens, 
Brunner, E s M A Stone, C. W. 
Bunting, Fellows, McDonald, Stout, 
Busey, Fitch, McGann, Stump, 
Bushnell, Geissenhainer, McKaig, Warner, 
8 Gillespie, McKenna, Wheeler, Mich. 
G eaf, 3 Willcox, 
Caldw: iller, Williams, Mass. 
Castle, Hallowell, Mitchell, Wilson, Ky. 
Causey, Mutchler, Wilson, Wash. 
Chapin, x 3 W. W. Va. 
Chipman, O'Neil, Wolverton, 
8 Hayes, Iowa Outhwaite, Wright. 
Coburn, Haynes, Ohio Page, R. I. 
NAYS—193. 
Abbott, Curtis, Kem, Raines, 
Alderson, Cutting, 22 a 
Aller y 33 hal Reilly, 
en, + * 
Arnold, Dick: Lane, R 
Babbitt, fe, 
Bailey, Dixon, Lawson, Va. Robertson, La. 
Baker, Doan, Lawson, Ga. Rockwell, 
Bankhead, Dockery, Layton, Russell, 
Bartin Dolliver, Lester, Ga. Sayers, 
Beeman, Lewis, Shell, 
Belden, El ae EDITO 
en, D, pson, 
ham, Enloe, Lodge, Smith, 
Blanchard, Epes, Long, Snodgrass, 
Bland, Everett, Mallory, Snow. 
Blount, Fithian, Mansur, Stackhouse, 
Boutelle, Flick, Stephenson, 
Bowers, Forney, Meddle Steward, III. 
Branch, Fowler, Stewart, Tex. 
Breckinridge, Ark. Funston, McKeighan, Stockdale, 
. Fyan, cM Stone, Ky 
Bretz, Gantz, McRae, torer, 
Broderick, A Meredith, Sweet, 
Brookshire, ht, Meyer, Taylor, Dl. 
Bryan, Gorman, liken, ylor, J. 
B N. J. rady. ls, rry, 
Buchanan, Va Griswold, Montgomery, Tillman, 
Bullock, rout, oore, ‘Townsend, 
B Halvorson, Moses, Tucker, 
Burrows, Norton, er, 
poe i tch, Sirona” Washin on. 
um, a 2 š as 
Brinks, ugen, O'Neill, Pa. Ww 
Caminetti, Heard, O'Neill, wanes 
Capehart, Hemphill, Otis, Weadock, 
Caruth, Henderson, Iowa Owens, Wever, 
Cate, Henderson,N.C. Parrett, Wheeler, Ala. 
Clark, Wyo. Hermann, Patterson, Tenn. te, 
ke, Hitt, Patton, Whiting, 
Clover, Holman, Paynter, W. N. 
Cobb, Ala. Hooker, N. V. Williams, III. 
Cobb, Mo. opkins, Pendleton, Wilson, Mo. 
II. Houk, Ohio Pe Winn, 
Cowles, Hull, Pickler, Wise, 
, Tenn. Johnson, Ind. Pierce, Youmans, 
Tex. Johnson, N. Dak. Powers, 
Crawford. Johnson, Ohio Price, 
Culberson, Jolley, Quackenbush, 
NOT VOTING—38. 
Boatner, Enochs, Peel, Taylor, E. B. 
Wi, rman, Randall, Taylor, V. A. 
Campbell, Henderson, III. Rusk, Tree; 
Hooker, Miss. Sanford, Van — 5 
Cheatham, Houk, Tenn. ; Wadsworth, 
Compton, Johnstone, S. C S Walker, 
per, Jones, Stahlnecker, Warwick, 
Donovan, Lester, Va. Stone, W. A. Wike. 
Durborow, Morse, Tarsney, 
Elliott, Oates, Taylor, Tenn. 


So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 

The following additional pair was announced: 

Mr. BOWERS with Mr. RANDALL, for the rest of this day. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider 
the vote by which the motion to lay the bill on the table was 
lost. 

Mr. BLAND. And I move to lay that motion on the table. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman [Mr. JOHNSON] vote in 
the affimative? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I voted on the successful side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] 
moves to reconsider the vote by which the House refused to lay 
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eas and nays were ordered, 75 members voting in favor | the bill on the table, and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 


BLAND] moves to lay that motion on the table, and on that the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] calls for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentue Mr. Speaker, a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. Is it in order at this point to move to take & 
recess until 10 o’clock to-morrow? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. It is always in order 
unless the roll is being called. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Idesire tosubmit another 
parliamentary inquiry before I e that motion. If the mo- 
tion to take a recess should be carried, will itnot leave the spe- 
cial rule under which the House is operating still in force? 

The SPEAKER. The rule will be operative during the entire 
legislative day until adjournment. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. So that the only effect 
a agreeing to take a recess would be to give us a rest for so many 

ours. 

Mr. DOCKERY. We donot want any rest. 

Several MEMBERS. Let us go on. 

The SPEAKER. If the House will be in order the Chair will 
state the motion. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] 
moves to reconsider the vote by which the House refused to lay 
the bill on the table. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
moves to lay the motion to reconsider upon the table, and, pend- 
ing that motion, the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKIN- 
RIDGE] moves that the House now take a recess until 10 o’clock 
to-morrow. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, so man, 
gentlemen say that they would rather fight it out to-night that 
withdraw the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky is withdrawn, and on the pending motion of the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. - 
JOHNSON] demands the yore and nays. 

Mr. TRACEY. A iamentary inquiry; Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. e gentleman will state it. 

Mr. TRACEY. I would like to know whether the motion of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] is in order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks so. Has the gentleman 
from New York any reason to give why it is not? 

Mr. TRACEY. I would like to know whether it is or not; 
that is all. [Laughter.] 

Mr. ABBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I rise to renew the motion of 
the gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], that the 
House take a recess. 

Several MEMBERS. No!“ No!“ ‘* Withdraw it!” 

Mr. ABBOTT. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the motion. 

The SPEAKER. The question, then, is upon the motion of 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND], to lay on the table 
the motion of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] to recon- 
sider the vote by which the House refused to lay the bill on the 
table, and on that the gentleman from Ohio demands the yeas 
and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Pending the roll call, 

Mr. BOUTELLE said: Mr. Speaker, in the interest of all the 
members of the House, I ask unanimous consent that we pro- 
ceed to vote by yeas and nays upon the bill. 

Several MEMBERS. That is right. 

Mr. FITCH and others objected. 

Mr. ANDREW. Will the Chair kindly state the question 


again. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] - 
moves to reconsider the vote by which the House refused to lay 
the bill on the table. The gentleman from Missouri[Mr. errs 
moves to lay that motion on the table, and upon that motion o 
the gentleman from Missouri the yeas and nays are ordered. 

The vote was taken; and there were—yeas 145, nays 146, not 
voting 39; as follows: 8 


YEAS—145, 
Abbott. Bullock, Dickerson, Harries, 
Alderson. Dixon, Hatch, 
Alexander, Butler, Dockery, eard, 
Allen, Bynum, Hemphill. 
Arnold, Byrnes, Edmunds, Henderson, N. C. 
Babbitt. Caminetti, Elliott, Hermann, 
Bailey, Capehart, His, Holman, 
Bankhead Caruth. Enloe, Houk, Ohio 
Bartine. Cate, pes, Jolley, 
Bee Clark, Wyo. Everett, Kem, 
Blanchard Clarke, Fithian, Kilgore, 
Bland, Clover, Forney, Kyle, 
Blount, Cobb, Ala. Fowler. Lane, 
Branch, Cooper, Funston, 
Breckinridge. Ark. Cowles, an. Lawson, Va. 
Breckinridge, Ky. Cox, Tenn. Gantz, Lawson, Ga. 
Bretz, Tex. ht yton, 
Broderick, Crawford, Gorman, Lester, Ga. 
Broo e, Cul D, Grady, wis, 
Davis, Halvorson Livingston, 
Buchanan, Va. De Armond, e, mg, 
7 
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Owens, Sim W. 

Martin, 3 Snodgrass Weadock, 

a ‘atterson, ouse, 
McClellan, Patton, Steward, Il. Wheeler, Ala. 
McCreary, Paynter, Stewart, Tex. White, 
Path ia Pearsoi Stockdale, Whiting, 
M Pickler, Stone, Ky. Wike, 
McRea, Pierce, Sweet, Williams, N. C. 
Meredith, Price. Taylor, V. A. Williams, III. 
Mills, Reilly, i Wilson, Mo. 
Montgomery, 1 — — 
Moore, bertson, wnsend, 
Moses, Rockwell, 3 Youmans. 
8 Fell. Mo. saa Turpin: 

* * n, 
Otis, Shively, Warwick, 

NAYS~146, 

Amerman, „Pa. Johnson, Raines, 

W. Groat y, Johnson, N. Ray, 
Atkinson, Cum: Johnson, Ohio Rayner, 
„ „„ a 

ar ig, „ urn, 
Belden, Balzelf Lagan, Hite 
Belknap, Daniell, Lapham, Russell, 
Beltzhoover, De Forest, Lind, Scull, 
Bentley, Doan, Little, Seerley, 
Dolliver, Lockwood, Shonk, 
Bingham, ; Podge, Smith, 
Boutelle, A Lo spn, 
Bowman, Fellows, aane Stephenson, 
Brawley, Fitch, ager, Stevens, 
Brickner, Flick, McAleer, Stone, & 
Brosius, 5 McDonald, Stone, W. A. 
Brunner, S McGann, Storer, 
Buchanan, N. J. Gill cKaig, Stout, 
Bunting, G: A McKenna, Stump, 
Burrows, Griswold, McKinney, Taylor, Ill. 
Bushnell, Grout, Miller, Taylor, J. 
Cable, Hall. en, 9 
Cadm Hallowell, Mitchell, Wadsworth, 
Caldwe’ Hamilton, Mutchler, Walker, 
Castle, Harmer, ew! x arner, 
usey, Harter, Donn Waugh. 
Chapin, Haugen, O'Neil, Mass. Wever, 
pman, Hayes, Iowa O'Neill, Pa. Wheeler, Mich. 
Clancy, Haynes, Ohio Outhwaite, Willcox, 
Cobb, Mo. Herbert, Page, R. W Mass. 
Coburn, Hitt, „Md. Wuson, 1 5 
Cock a Hoar, Pattison, Ohio. ‘Wilson, 
Cogs Hooker, N. Y. Wilson, W. Va. 
Coolidge, Hopkins, Perkins, Wol 
Coombs, Hopkins, III. Post, Wright. 
Covert, Houk, Tenn. Powers, 
x, N. Y. Hul, Quackenbush, 
NOT VOTING—39. 
Baker, Donovan, Lester, Va. Sanford, 
Boatner, Durborow, Meyer, Scott, 
2 Enochs, cree 88 
rown, Forman, a! pringer 
Busey, Henderson, Iowa O 8 hinecker, 
Campbell, Henderson, III. eel, Tarsney, 
Cate Hooker, Miss. Pendleton, Taylor, Tenn. 
Cheatham, Huf, all, Taylor, E. B. 
Compton, Johnstone, S. C. aoe Pa. Van Horn, 
ey, ones, 


So the motion to lay on the table was rejected. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will direct the Clerk to recapit- 
ulate the names of those voting. 

The Clerk recapitulated. 

The following additional pairs were announced; 

On this question: 

Mr. FORMAN with Mr. STAHLNECKER. 

Mr. JONES with Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania on the Bland 
bill. If present, Mr. JONES would vote for the bill and Mr. ROB- 
INSON would vote t it. 

For the rest of : 

Mr. BOATNER with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The House has refused to lay the motion to 
reconsider on the table. The question now is upon the motion 
to reconsider the vote by which the House refused to lay the bill 
upon the table. 

Mr. REED. Upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BLAND.. Pending that I move that the House take a re- 
oo until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. [Cries of Do not fili- 

uster, 

Mr. B withdrew the motion. 

‘The SPEAKER. The question is upon the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON] that the House reconsider the 
vote by which it refused to lay the bill upon the table, and on that 
motion the gentleman from Maine [Mr. REED] demands the yeas 
and ae x 

Mr. REED. I make the point of order that you can not recon- 
sider a vote to lay a motion to reconsider on the table. 

The SPEAKER. This is the motion of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. JOHNSON], to reconsider the vote by which the House 
refused to lay the pending bill upon the table. 

Mr. REED. On that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 150, nays 148, not 
voting 32; as follows: 


YEAS—150. 
Amerman, Crosby, ull, 0 
W, Johnson, Ind Kaines, 
Atkinson, Curtis, Johnson, N. Dak, y: 
Bacon, — Johnson, Ohio Rayner, 
arwig, 20 etc 
Belden, Daniell, bbs, Reyburn, 
De Forest, ©, 
Beltzhoover, Dingley, Lapham, Russell, 
entley. Doan, Lind, Scull, 
rgen, Dolliver, + Little, Seerley, 
Bing Dunphy, Lockw: Shonk, 
Boutelle, or is Lodge, Smith, 
Brawley; Fitch. Tynoh Stophal 
rawley, i ch, tephenson, 
Brickner, Flick, Mag er, Stevens, 
Brosius, Geary, McAleer, Stone, C. W. 
Brunner, Geissenhainer, McDonald. Stone, W. A. 
Buchanan, N. J. Gillespie, McGann, Storer, 
ting, McKaig, Stout, 
Burrows, Griswold, McKenna, Stump, 
Busey, Grout, McKinney, Taylor, III. 
Bushnell, Hall, Meyer, Taylor, J. D. 
Cable, Hallowell, 1 Mider, ` 
Cadm Hamilton, en, Wadsworth, 
Caldwell, Harmer, Mitchell, alker, 
Ganse) Hauger . — Waugh, 
usey, ew" 7 aug! 
Chapin, Hayes, town O’Donne Wever. 
Chipman, Haynes, Ohio O'Neil, Mass. Wheeler, Mich. 
Clancy, Henderson, Iowa O'Neill, Pa. Willcox, 
Coburn, erbert, Outhwaite, 
Cockran, Hitt, Page, R. I. Wilson, H 
Cogswell, Hoar, age, Må. Wilson, Wash. 
Coolidge, Hooker, N. Y. Pattison, Ohio Wilson, W. Va. 
Coombs, Hopkins, III Payne, Wolverton, 
Sors Hopkins, Pa. Perkins, Wright. 
Cox, N. Y. Houk, ost, 
Pa. Hutt Powers, 
NAYS—148. 
Abbott, Cowles, Kilgore, Price, 
Alderson, Cox, Tenn. Kyle, Reilly, 
Alexander, Crain, Tex. Lane, Richardson, 
en, Crawford, Lanham, Robertson, 
Arnold, ulberson, Lawson, Va. 0 n 
Babbitt, Davis, Lawson, Ga Sayers, 
Bailey, De Armond, Layton, Shell, 
Baker, Dickerson, Lester, Ga} Shively, 
Bank Dixon, wis, Simpson, 
Bartine,’ Dockery, Livingston, S 
Beeman, an, A S 
Blanchard, Edmunds, Mallory, Stew. III. 
Bland, Ells, Mansur, Stew Tex. 
Blount, Enloe, Martin, Stockd: 
Branch, Epes, McClellan, Stone, Ky. 
Breckinridge, Ark Everett, McCreary, Sweet, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Fithian, McKeighan, Taylor, V. A. 
Bretz, Forney, McMillin, Terry, 
Broderick, Fowler, McRae, an, 
Brookshire, Funston, Meredith, To 
Fyan, Us, Tucker, 
Buchanan, Va. Gantz, Montgomery, er, 
Bullock, Goodnight, oore, 
Bunn, Gorman, x Warwick, a 
Butler, Grady, Norton, W: 
prou, Halvorson, 8 Nail. ween 
es, x 0. 0. 
Caminetti Otis, Wheeler, Ala. 
Capehart, Hatch, Owens, hite, 
Caruth, Heard, Parrett, Whiting, 
Cate, pao pe Patterson, Tenn. ike, 
Clark, wae Henderson, N. C. Patton, Williams, N. C. 
Clarke, ermann, aynter, Willi 
Clover, olman, e; ilson, 
Cobb, Ala. Houk, Ohio Pendleton, Winn, 
Cobb, Mo. Jolley, Pic 5 ise, 
Cooper, em, Pierce, Youmans. 
NOT VOTING—322. 
Boatner, Durborow, Lester, Va. Scott, 
Bowers, Elliott, Morse, Snow, 
Brown, Enochs, Oates, S T, 
8 Forman, Pee S ecker, 
Catchings, Henderson, III. ey, 
Cheatham, ooker, Robinson, Pa. Taylor, Tenn. 
Compton, Johnstone, S. C. Rusk, Taylor, E. B. 
Donovan, Jones, Sanford, Van Horn. 


So the motion to reconsider was agreed to. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pair: 

Mr. SNOW with Mr. Scorr. 

Mr. ENOCHS. I wish tostate that I was 1 with the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. TARSN ETI. If he were present he 
would vote ay“ and I would vote “no.” 

The SPEA The rule provides that pairs shall be an- 
nounced only once in a legislative day. 

Several members inquired as to how they were recorded, and 
were informed by the Chair. 

The SPE On this question the yeas are 148, the nays 
are 148, and the motion is lost. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Has that vote been recapitulated? 

The SPEAKER.’ No; it has not. 

Mr. COCKRAN. There has been a recapitulation of the vote 
before—— 
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Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts, Mr. FITCH, and others. We 
demand a recapitulation. [Cries of Too late!” and great con- 
fusion. 

The LPEAKER. It is too late, after the announcement of the 
vote. Before the announcement any gentleman could have de- 
manded a recapitulation. 

Several MEMBERS. We demand it now. 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. It is not too late to correct an 
error. I have kept tally—— 

The SPEAKER. If any gentleman had asked a recapitulation 
before the announcement the Chair would have ordered it. 

Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts. But, Mr. Speaker, when I tell 
you I have kept tally—— 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. FITCH. A parliamentary inquiry, Mr. Speaker. 

‘The SPEAKER. The House will beinorder. The Chair will 
entertain no motion till the House is in order. The Sergeant- 
at-Arms will request members to take their seats. 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. Do you tell me I can not cor- 
rect an error? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Sptaker—— 

Mr. FITCH. Will the Chair answer a parliamentary 5 8 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will entertain no motion till gen- 


tlemen are seated and order is restored. The Sergeant-at-Arms 


will request members to resume their seats. 

Mr. FITCH. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. FITCH. I would like to ask whether it is now too late to 
ask for a recapitulation of the vote; and, if the Speaker would so 
decide, I would ask the Speaker to give the rule under which be 
so decides. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would state that there is no pro- 
vision under the rules of the House for a recapitulation. The 
Clerk will read the rule. Gentlemen seem to be uninformed as 
to the rule, and the Chair will have it read. 

Mr. FITCH. Possibly we are misinformed, Mr. Speaker; we 
desire information. 

The SPEAKER. The House will be inorder. The Clerk will 
read the first clause of Rule XV. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Upon every roll call the names of the members shall be called alphabeti- 
cally by surname when two or more have the same surname, in which case 
the name of the State shall be added; andif there be twosuch members from 
the same State the whole name shall be called; and after the roll has been 
once called the Clerk shall call in thelr alphabetical order the names of those 
not voting; and thereafter the Speaker shall not entertain a request to re- 
cord a vote or announce a pair. 

Mr. FITCH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. A parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. If gentlemen will allow the Chair to make 
a response to the parliamentary inquiry already made, the gen- 
tleman will observe that there is no provision in the rule—and 
the Chair might add there never has been—for the recapitula- 
tion of a vote; but when any member asks a recapitulation the 

resent occupant of the chair has never refused it, although he 

known his predecessor to refuse a recapitulation. 

Mr. FITCH. I desire to ask if the present occupant of the 
chair, during this evening session, has not already of his own 
motion directed a recapitulation? And if that be true, is it not 
fair to say that we may now have a recapitulation of this vote? 

The SPEAKER. s the gentleman make any statement as 
to the accuracy of the vote? 

Mr. FITCH. No, sir; the gentleman merely inquires of the 
Chair whether it is not true that the present occupant of the 
chair this evening 

The SPEAKER. That throws no light upon this question at 


Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
desire to ask if there be any power in this House, or any power 
Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. I rise to a parliamentary in- 
uiry. 
3 The SPEAKER. So did the gentleman from New York, and 
the Chair elected to recognize the gentleman from New York 
Mr. Cockran]. 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. That is all right. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I desire to ask the Chair if there be any 
method known to parliamentary law by which a vote may be 
challenged, when it has been announced, before members had an 
ä a recapitulation of the vote? 

he SP . That, the Chair will state, is not a parlia- 
ment uestion, and in thiscase is notfounded upon fact. [Ap- 
plause. embers had an opportunity, and anumber of members 
ascertained how they were recorded. 

Mr. COCKRAN. On the question of fact the Speaker and 
this member can have no issue, but the parliamentary inquiry 
T make, whether there is power in the House or in any member 
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of it to challenge a vote, has not yet been answered, and this 
member would respectfully ask the Chair to answer it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is enforcing the rules of the 
House, which seem to be unknown to many gentlemen, strange 


as it may appear applause], and will continue to enforce them. 
Mr, O'N HIL of Massachusetts. Frise to a parliamentary ques- 
tion. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. At the time that the first roll 
call was had some one in the Hall responded to the name of the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. MCDONALD], answering no.” 
Afterward, when the gentleman from New Jersey responded to 
his name, he answered in the affirmative. Now, how can we tell, 
except by a recapitulation of the vote, whether he is not recorded 
on both sides, or whether there may not be similar errors? 

Mr. COCKRAN. Why should we have one recapitulation if 
the votes are not all recapitulated? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair, in response to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, will state that the Clerk informs him the gentle- 
man from New Jersey is recorded in the affirmative. 

Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts. I know, Mr. ise oe but that 
was after a correction was made. There was a take in the 
name when it was first called. [Cries of Regular order!“ 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will request the Sergeant-at- 
Arms to aid in restoring order upon the floor. Gentlemen gain 
nothing by this mode of proceeding, and the Chair will entertain 
no motion or inquiry until order is restored. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Speaker, I do not understand that any- 
body challenges the correctness of the vote. 

r. FITCH. Oh, yes; they do. 

Mr. WARNER. How am I recorded? 

The SPEAKER. As a matter of grace the Chair will find out 
how the gentleman is recorded, but purely so. The Clerk in- 
forms the Chair that the gentleman is recorded in the affirma- 
tive. 

Mr. WARNER. It is a matter of right, not of grace. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
it in order to appeal from the decision of the Chair? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will entertain an appeal if the 
gentleman desires it. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Then I appeal from the decision of the 


Chair. 
Mr. BLAND. Aud I move to lay the ap on the table. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the question. 


After the announcement of the vote by the Chair, and after 
such corrections as any member chose to make in the vote, the 
Chair announced the result, whereupon the gentleman from Ne 
York demanded a recapitulation, not stating in his demand that 
he challenged the accuracy of the count or alleged any error in 
the statement. 

Mr. FITCH. I desire to state, Mr. Speaker, that I did not 
know I had the right to do so at the time. 

The SPEAKER. Thereupon the Chair declined to order are- 
capitulation of the vote, and the gentleman from New York has 
now appealed from the decision of the Chair, and the gentleman 
from Missouri moves to lay the appeal on the table. That is the 
question upon which the House will now vote. 

Mr. REILLY. Ido not understand that there was a demand 
for a recapitulation. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent—— [Cries of Regular order!“ 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Speaker, Irise toa parliamentary 8 
I understand that there was simply a parliamentary a SaaS - 
dressed to the Chair as to the right of a member to ask a reca- 
pitulation of the vote, and that there is no foundation for an ap- 
peal from the decision of the Chair. 

Mr. COWLES. Let us have a fair and square vote on free coin- 
age of silver. 

Mr. ENLOE. I desire to ask unanimous consent that a re- 
capitulation may be had. [Loud cries of Regular order! 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can entertain no request or mo- 
tion until order is restored. 

Mr. REILLY. Mr. Speaker, I rise toa parliamentary inquiry. 
I do not understand that a single member challenges the correct- 
ness of this vote. 

Mr. COCKRAN. You are mistaken. 

Mr. REILLY. If so, let the gentleman rise and state it. 

Mr. COCK RAN, Iam ready to state it. IL asked if I ie 
challenge the correctness of the vote, and the Chair stated that 
it was engaged in expounding . law. 

Mr. REILLY... Does the gentleman from New Vork challenge 
the accuracy of his vote? 

Mr. COCKRAN. My vote? z 

Mr. REILLY. Your vote, or that of any other member? 
Mr. COCKRAN. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. REED. Mr. S. er, I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 
It seems that we shall get into very t confusion 

Mr. REILLV. Mr. Speaker, after the Chair had announced the 
result of the vote several gentlemen rose to make parliamentar. 
inquiries of the Chair as to whether, under the rule, they h 
aright then to demand a recapitulation. The Chair held that 
eer had not. Now, I submit that it is not a subject of ape 

he SPEAKER. The Chair has recognized the gentleman 
from Maine to submit an inquiry. 

Mr. REED. Mr. Speaker, I ask the attention of the House for 
a moment, for it is not for the interest of anybody to have confu- 
sion on a question of this kind. It seems to me t the old cus- 
tom of the House, as I recollect it, was to cause the vote to be re- 
capitulated unless some member asked unanimous consent to omit 
it. That was somewhat changed in the last Congress, the Speaker 
deeming it necessary sometimes to refuse a recapitulation upon 
grounds different from that held by the present Speaker as stated 
to-day, namely, on the ground of filibustering. 

But it was always allowed anyone who asked, that he should 
receive it if that question did not arise as to the recapitulation. 
Now, if the gentleman from New York had intended rising for 
that 1 to ask the Speaker for a recapitulation, and should 
say so, I have no doubt that the Speaker would allow a recapitu- 
lation to take place, on the ground that a member is entitled to 
be heard; and if by reason of confusion he is not heard, then he 
is re ed as having made the statement in time. If that is 
e case, the Speaker is undoubtedly right from the stand- 
point he has taken. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Maine, and also to the gentleman from New York, that the Chair 
would entertain that Toe if the gentleman arose for that 
pu but was not h 

r. REED. I had no doubt of it. 
3 SPEAKER. And otherwise it is not the right of a mem- 

E 

Mr. REED. Unquestionably. 

Mr. COCKRAN. It is due to the House that I should state 
that I did not rise to make that motion. Iwas waiting formem- 
bers to complete their changes. I was attending to one change 
which was made by the gentleman from New Jerse (Mr. 
McDONALD], and as I looked around the group of those who de- 
sired to see whether they were recorded the vote was announced 
before I had an opportunity to ask for a recapitulation. I de- 
sire to say further to the House that my recollection of the pro- 
cedure this afternoon was that a recapitulation was made with- 
out a request from anybody. And now I ap to all the mem- 
bers of the House and ask if we can not avoid any question as to 
the accuracy in this case. 

Mr. ENLOE. I ask unanimous consent for a recapitulation. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Lask unanimous consent that we may have 
a recapitulation, and let this vote be decided in a regular way to 
the satisfaction of everybody. 

Mr. ENLOE and Mr. WILSON of Missouri. I ask unanimous 
consent for a recapitulation. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. COCK- 
RAN] asks unanimous consent that the last vote be recapitulated. 

Several MEMBERS. I object. 

Mr. BLAND. Idesire to make a brief statement if I can get 
order, and that is that if the gentleman from New York or any 
other gentleman on the floor states that he thinks there are in- 
accuracies in that roll call I hope that it will be recapitulated, 
and I ask unanimous consent that a recapitulation of the vote 
shall be had, inasmuch as some gentlemen seem to think there 
may be some error in it. [Applause and cries of That is right!“ 

The SPEAKER. e Chair will state to the gentlemen from 
Missouri and New York, if any gentleman had stated that he had 
reason to believe that there was an error in the roll call the Chair, 
even after the vote was announced, would have asked unanimous 
consent to recapitulate; and the Chair very cheerfully asks unani- 
mous consent to recapitulate, the only purpose of the Chair being 
toenforce the rule when the regular order wasdemanded. [Cries 
of That is right!“ and loud applause.] Is there objection to 
the request for a recapitulation of the vote? [After a pause.] 

The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. COCKRAN. I withdraw my appeal. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will proceed with the recapitu- 
lation. 

The Clerk proceeded with the recapitulation. 

Mr. FITCH. A litle slow, if you please. 

The recapitulation was continued and concluded. 

Mr. LAGAN. Mr.S er, I desire to know whether I am re- 
corded as voting on both sides? I think I heard my name called 
on both sides. I voted in the affirmative, and not in the nega- 


tive. 
The SPEAKER. The Clerk will see how the gentleman is re- 
corded. [After a pause.] The gentleman is recorded in the af- 
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firmative, and not in the negative. Why did the gentleman state 
that he was recorded twice? 

Mr. LAGAN. I recognized my name, as I thought. 

Mr. MEYER. Mr. Speaker, I voted in the affirmative, and 
I did not hear my name called in the recapitulation. 

TheSPEAKER. Thegentlemanisnotrecorded. Thatshould 
settle whether he voted or not. 

Mr. M ER. He said he did vote. Does the Chair refuse 
to accept the vote? 

Mr. LAGAN, Mr. MEYER voted as I did, whilst sitting along- 
side me at my seat. . 

Mr. FITCH. He said he did vote. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. We may have a contest on that. 

Mr.MUTCHLER. The gentleman says that he voted, and he 
is not recorded. : 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen had better take their seats. 

Mr. MUTCHLER. They will take their seats; but when the 
gentleman says he voted, that ought to settle it. 

The SPE Gentlemen will be seated. This assault on 
the Chair is hardly fair. 

Mr COGKRA "AN 55 Fe liam inquiry, Mr. Speak: 

r. :A entary Mr. Speaker, 
The gentleman from SPERE EA [Mr. MEYER] having announced 
to the Chair that he had voted in the affirmative, the question 
is, has he a right now to have that vote recorded? 

The SPEAKER. The only embarrassment about it would be 
that the Chair had announced the result. Unanimous consent 
was given for a recapitulation in order to see if gentlemen were 
properly or improperly recorded—— 

Mr. COCKRAN and others. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would state that he is not allowed 
to make aresponse. The trouble is that gentlemen intervene 
before the Chair can say what he thinks about anything. 

Mr. BLAND. I hope we shall have order, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. COCKRAN. e are asking to have an error corrected. 

The SPEAKER. The House having 195 unanimous consent 
ordered or consented to a N e Chair thinks that 
carries with it by implication, if not otherwise, the right to cor- 
rect any errors that may be apparent. [Loud applause and cries 
of Bravo!] And the gentleman from Louisianastating that he 
did vote, it is not his fault that he is not recorded. The Chair 
thinks he ought to be recorded, and he wlll berecorded. Howdid 
the gentleman vote? è 

Mr. MEYER. I voted yea.“ I desire to state, however, that 
immediately after I voted, or very soon after, I left the Hall, and 
possibly it was my duty to remain here. 

The SPEAK ER. If the gentleman voted he will be recorded. 

Mr. HUFF. Mr. Speaker, I desire to know how my vote is 
recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not recorded. 

Mr. HUFF. I voted yea,” Mr. Speaker, when my name was 
called. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman state that he voted 
„rea when his name was called? 

Mr. HUFF. I did, sir; I voted “ yea.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s name will be recorded. 

Mr. CASTLE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to know how I am 
recorded. I did not hear my name in the recapitulation; that 
is why I make the rec ks 

The SPEAKER. e gentleman is recorded in the affirma- 
ative. Are there any further corrections? [After a pause.] On 
this question the yeas are 150 and the nays are 148. The ayes 
have it, and the motion to reconsider prevails. [Applause.] The 
question now is upon the motion to lay upon the table the pend- 


bill. 
fuse BURROWS. The motion that I made to lay the bill on 
the table? 

The SPEAKER. Yes. The 
the gentleman from Michigan [ 
bill be laid on the table. 

The question was taken: and there were—yeas 145, nays 149, not 
voting 36; as follows: 


uestion now is on the motion of 
r. BURROWS] that the pending 


YEAS—1i45. 
Amerman, Buchanan, N. J. Covert, Flick, 
Andrew, Bunting, Cox, N. Y. Geary, 
Atkinson, Burrows, Graig, a. Geissenhainer. 
Bacon, Bushn Crosby, Gillespie, 
Cable, Greenleaf 

Belden, Griswold 

iknap, Caldwell, Cut 7 Grout, 
Beltzhoover, tle, Dalzell, Hall, 
Bentley, Causey, Daniell, Hallowell, 

4 Chapin, DeForest, Hamilton, 
Bingham, Chi ey, Harmer, 
Bontelle, Clancy, Doan, Harter, 

Co! Dolliver, Haugen, 
Brawley, Dun p Hayes, lowa 
Brickner, Cogsw h, Haynes, Ohio 
Brosius, Coolidge, OWS, Herbert, 
Brunner, Coom) Fitch, Hitt, 
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Hoar, 5 Stump, Mr. BOUTELLE. Surely it cannot be that the Democrats 
Hooker oY. Megan, enbush, lor al are repeating right here in the House! [Laughter.] 

are McKenna, Ray, y, The SPEAKER. The House will be in order. 

0 McKinney, Rayner, Wadsworth, Mr.McRAE. Mr. Speaker, I deny the right of the gentleman 
uf, — eet en, = from Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] to change the tally of the Clerk. 
Johnson, Ind. tchell, e, Waugh, The SPEAKER. Gentlemen around me state that they heard 
Johnson, N. Dak. Mutchler, Russell, ever, the response of no“ when Mr. DONOVAN’S name was called on 

— — =. Beal Wheeler tich. be first call 
en ON Mass. S —— Mr. TRACEY. I heard the answer no“ when the gentle- 
Lapham, O'Neill, Pa. Smith, Wilson, — man’s name was called, and I knew that Mr. DONOVAN was not 
po A Sage, . . hoe wagon. W. Va. here, and I made a note of it. I knew that the gentleman was 
3 Page, Md. tevens, ` Wolverton, not here. He was sent for three or four times, but he could not 
Tonks 5 Ohio Stone, C. W. Wright. be found. 
ch, 8 Sione, W. Mr. MCRAE. Mr. ol sarod the question is not whether the 
Magner, Post, Stout, gentleman from Ohio p r. DONOVAN] is here now or not, but the 
NAYS—149. question is who shall keep this tally? The only proper way to 
Abbott, Cox, Tenn. Kyle, i settle this question as to the gentleman’s vote is either to send 
‘Alderson, Crain, Tex. Lane, Robertson, La. for him or to have another roll call. 
Alexander, Crawford, Lanham, Rockwell, Mr. FITCH (to Mr. MCRAE). Do you not want an honest vote? 
Allen, Lawson, Va. Sayers, Mr. MCRAE. Yes, I want an honest vote, and thatis the wa 
Arnold, Davis, Lawson, Ga. Shell, , 
Babbitt, De Armond, Layton, Shively, to get it, and not to have some member who is opposed to the b 
Bailey, Dick Lester, Ga. Simpson, keep the tally. 
— ead, Dockery Tieton 5 r. FITCH. Would you not just as lief have a member keep 
BDA 8 Long, , Steward, m. the tally as the Clerk? ; 
7 oe ne — ny $ tockdale 0 8 EAS He, sir! [Laughter.] We have officerselected 
pua, Enis, ver end The SPEAKER. Gentlemen will please be seated. The Ser- 


Bre mney, M. ‘Townsend, 
Broderick, Fowler, Meredith, Tucker, 
Bry: : = Montgom: ‘Turpin, 
an, an, on ery, n. 
Buchanan, Va. Gantz, Moore, Warwick, 
Bullock, oses, Washington, 
Gorman, Norton, Watson 
Butler, Grady, O° eadock, 
um, Halvorson, O'Neill, Mo. Wheeler, Ala. 
Yrns. Hare, te, 
Caminetti, Harries, ens, Whiting, 
Capehart, Hatch, tt, ike, 
th, Patterson, Tenn. illiams, 
— k Patton, Williams, III 
Clark, Wyo. Henderson, N.C. Paynter, ilson, Mo. 
ke, H earso inn, 
over. Holman, Pendleton, Wise, 
bb, Johnson, Ohio Pickler, 
Cobb, Mo. Jolley, 
Cooper, Kem, Price, 
Cowles, Kilgore, Reilly, 
NOT VOTING—36. 
Elliott, Lester, Va. Sanford, 
Bowers, Enochs, Little, Scott, 
Brown, Forman, eyer, Snow, 
Busey, Henderson,Iowa Morse, Springer, 
Campbell, Henderson, III. tes, Stahlnecker, 
Catchings, Hooker. Peel, Tarsney, 
Cheatham, Houk, dall, Taylor, Tenn. 
pton, Johnstone, S.C. Robinson, Pa. Taylor, E. B. 
Durborow, Jones, Rusk, Van Horn. 
So the motion was rejected. 
Mr. OUTHWAITE (during the roll call). Mr. S er— 
The SPEAKER. The Chair can not stop the roll call. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. I only want to say that I am advised 
that-a gentleman is recorded as voting in the negative who is 
not here. 

The roll call was completed as above. 

Mr. BOWERS (after the completion of the call). Mr. Speaker, 
I wish to announce to the House, as my name has been called 
two or three times on this roll call, that I am paired with my 
colleague [Mr. RANDALL] on this question. If he were present 
I would have voted for the free co of silver, the people's 
Jonoa and he would have voted against it. [Laughter and ap- 

ause, 

7 Mr. ENOCHS. Mr. Speaker, before the vote is announced I 
wish to say that I am paired with the gentleman from Missouri 
IMr. TARSNEY], and withdraw my vote. I voted “yea.” 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a recapitula- 
tion of the vote. 

The Clerk recapitulated the vote. 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose did the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. OUTHWAITE] rise during the roll call? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I wish to inquire how the gentleman 
from Ohio [Mr. DONOVAN] is recorded. j 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that the gentleman 
is recorded in the negative. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. DONOVAN is not present, nor has he 
been during the roll call, as I am informed by gentlemen who 
have been looking for him. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. He was here and voted when his name 
was called. 8 

Several MEMBERS. Oh, no. 


geant-at-Arms will see that gentlemen take their seats, 

Several members add the Chair. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can do nothing until gentlemen 
resume their seats. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not transact any business 
until order is restored. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD (after a pause). Mr. Speaker— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can not recognize any gentleman 
to do business until order is restored on the floor. The Chair 
would like to dis of this question. 

Mr. BRICKN (after order was restored). Mr. Speaker, 
I would like to make a statement if my word will be accepted. 
Before the first vote was taken on this question Mr. DONOVAN 
told me he was not feeling well, and was going to his home; and 
as I understand he has not voted since. 

The SPEAKER. The House will see at once the embarrass 
ment in which this question is involved from the statement of 
8 on the floor that Mr. DONOVAN did not vote. The 

air does not know exactly in what shape that puts the ques- 
tion. Mr. DONOVAN may have voted: and gentlemen who say 
he did not vote may be mistaken. The Chair does not know how 
this matter can be settled, unless some inquiry can be made—— 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. What would be the objection to calling 
his name now and letting him vote? 

Gate 5 But the gentleman may have voted and left 

e 8 >- 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. DONOVAN was not here on any of the 
preceding roll calls. I have been looking for him the whole time. 

Mr. DUNGAN. On this question I wish to say that while the 
roll was being called I met Mr. DONOVAN at the door right there. 
[Pointing to the door on the east side of the Hall]. 

A MEMBER. Did he vote? 

Mr. DUNGAN. Ido not know whether he voted or not. 
told me the vote was being taken. I came in and answered to 
my name. I do not know whether he answered to his or not. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Mr. DUNGAN’S name is called after 
Mr. DONOVAN’S. Mr. DUNGAN, who, as he entered, met Mr. 
DONOVAN going out, says he himself was in the Hall a minute or 
more before his name was called. 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen will understand the embarass- 
ment of the Chair in regard to trying an issue of fact when gen- 
tlemen differ as to whether the vote of a particular member was 
east or not and the member himeelf is not here to say what was 
the fact. The Chair has no authority to have Mr. DONOVAN’S 
name stricken from the roll. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Will the Chair permit a suggestion? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will. 

Mr. COCKRAN, Is it not the duty of the member to be pres- 
ent and vindicate his own right to vote when the vote itself is 
in dispute? 

The SPEAKER. Gentlemen will please be seated. The Ser- 
geant-at-Arms will see that gentlemen take their seats. 

[The Deputy Sergeant-at-Arms, bearing the mace, passed about 
the Hall to see that members resumed their seats. | $ 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The Chair can only appeal to members to 

reserve order. A large part of the trouble that has arisen has 
en the fault of members. The Chair has appealed. to the 


Ho 
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House to keep order. Gentlemen are required under the rules 
to retain their seats; but they come into the aisles and in front 
of the Speaker’s desk, so that it is impossible for the clerks to 
hear the responses. In this case there seems to be an issue of 
fact as towhether Mr. DONOVAN did or did not vote. Now, what 
is the Chair to do about it? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I desire to have a correction made as to 
my own vote. When my name was called, I answered distinctly 
from my seat; but according to the seca maven it would ap- 
pear that I have not voted upon either side. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will see whether the name of the 
gentleman from New Vork is recorded. [A pause.] The gentle- 
man’s vote is not recorded. Did he vote? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I did. 

The SPEAKER. How did the gentleman vote? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I voted “ay.” 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s vote will be so recorded. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what Pe does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio, I rise for the purpose of to ex- 
a DONOVAN vote. [Cries of Go on!” and Regular or- 

er. 

TheSPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, Mr. DUNGAN told me 
that he met Mr. DONOVAN going out and tried to get him to 
come in and vote when he [Mr. DUNGAN] came in. Now, the 
two names come just together; Mr. DUNGAN, as I understand, 
was in the Hall some minutes before his namo was called; so that 
Mr. DONOVAN could not have voted. Mr. DUNGAN, I think, will 
bear me out in this statement. 

Mr. DUNGAN. As to that, I wish to say that I had been de- 
tained on committee duty; and coming into the Hall, I met Mr. 
DONOVAN at that door [pointing], 

A MEMBER. Outside or inside? 

Mr. DUNGAN. Right in the entrance, between the corridor 
and the Hall. I asked him what was going on. He told me 
about the call of the roll on this question. I asked him how lo: 
the roll call had been going on, and he told me. I did not as 
him whether he had voted or not. I then came in, and I think 
the roll call will show that I voted on the second call. I did not 
ask him and I do not know whether he voted on the first call or 


not. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair wishes to state (and it seems to 
the Chair it must meet the approval of the House) that where it 
is apparent by the affirmative statement of members that a gen- 
tlemen whose vote is recorded was present in the Hall atsome time 
during the roll call, and he himself when the question is raised 
is not here to make anystatement upon it, the Chair under such 
circumstances could not direct that the member’s vote should 
not be entered on the roll call. The Constitution gives the mem- 
ber the right to have his name entered on the roll, and the Chair 
can not take the name off. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that although I 
called attention to the fact in connection with this vote, I have 
no personal knowl in to it. I could not say that Mr. 
DONOVAN did or not vote. My e pTO out of the fact 
that he had beensent for, and as I unde was notin the Hall. 
So I do not wish to be considered as making any protest in re- 
gard to the matter. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker—— 

The SPEAKER. For what pee does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. BUTLER. Ifin order, I wish to say something about this 
DONOVAN vote. [Cries of Regular order!”] 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has decided the matter. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Mr Speaker, if I may 
be permitted to make a tion 

e SPEAKER. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Unquestionably the 
Speaker would have no power to cause a name to be e from 
a roll call; but the House has the power to have the record made 
up in such way as to import absolute verity; and where a vote 
may change the result if it be thrown out or recorded, as the 
case may be, there must be some mode of making the correction, 
because after the announcement ofthe vote is made, on the pre- 
sumption that the member did or did not vote, everything after 
that would be in the main fraudulent and void. 

Now, therefore, the House must have some mode of settling 
that question if the vote changes the result, and before the re- 
sult is announced. Something there must be in the power of 
the House to prevent a fraud from being permitted even by 
mistake. I do not mean to say, of course, that in this case the 
gentleman did not vote, but I do say that the question presented 
to the House is a grave one, because if the gentleman did not 
vote, and the fact that his vote appears on the roll ch: the 
result, the House owes it to the integrity of its proceedings to 
find some mode of ascertaining that the result is accurate before 


the announcement is made. The House must have some power 
to take steps for the E of ascertaining whether the vote is 
correct or not when it is called in question. I thoroughly agree 
with the Speaker, of course, that he can not direct the erasure 
of a vote 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. LAWSON] has announced to the Chair that he 
himself nded to the roll and that his name does not appear. 

Mr. LAWSON. I voted distinctly in the negative. 

The SPEAKER. And the gentleman’s name is not recorded. 

Mr. LAWSON. I understand my vote is not recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s vote will be recorded. 

The Chair will state to the gentleman from Kentucky that the 
vote of Mr. DONOVAN either way would not change the result. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I desire to change my 
vote and have it recorded in the negative. 

The SPEAKER. The change will be made. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 
Loppis] 

e SPEAKER. The question now recurs on the demand of 

the gentleman from Missouri for the previous question upon the 
peng ing amendments and the bill to its engrossment and third 


reading. 
Mr. COCKRAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit a parliamen- 


tiy inquiry. 
he SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. COCKRAN. Is it in order to offer an amendment at this 

The SPEAKER. Not pending the demand for the previous 
question. If that be voted down, and the pending amendments 
to the bill are disposed of, then it is in order for any gentleman 
who gets the floor for that to offer an amendment. 

Mr. COCKRAN. One further question, Mr. Speaker. Would 
it be in order, with the consent of the mover of the bill, to offer 
an amendment? ; 

The SPEAKER. It would not be, under the rule. 

A Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Is a motion to reconsider now in or- 
er? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think that it is not, 
under the circumstances, but will hear the gentleman on that 


point. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the motion to lay the bill on the table was rejected. 

Mr. REILLY. I make the point of order thatthat motion can 
not be made. z 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the motion would not be 
in order, because itis piling motions on motions, but will hear 
any gentleman who affirms that it can be done, and will listen 
to any authorities that may be presented in support of that po- 
sition. 

Mr. FITCH. If the Chair should rule, as I understand he is 
inclined to rule, that the motion is not in order, I would like to 
ap from the decision of the Chair, as the Chair himself seems 
to be somewhat in doubt. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has no doubt whatever about the 
matter, but simply stated that any gentleman who supported the 
opposite position could submit his views and the Chair would 
consider them. 

Mr. FITCH. May J ask on what grounds the Speaker holds 
that opinion? 

The SPEAKER. On the ground that it is piling up motions 
on motions and retarding the progress of legislative business in 
the House by the accumulation of parliamentary motions. As 
the Chair understands, under the general parliamentary law and 
rules there can not be the repetition of such motions. Other- 
wise, as the gentleman must see, there would be no limit to 
them. That is the opinion of the Chair; but if any gentleman 
has any authority to controvert it the Chair will hear it. 

Mr. FITCH. I withdraw my appeal, and move that the House 
do now adjourn. : 

The SPEAKER. That motion is inorder. Pending the de- 
mand for the previous question, the gentleman from New York 
moves that the House do now adjourn. 

Mr. FITCH. And on that I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 81, nays 202, not 
voting 47; as follows: 


YEAS--81. 

Amerman, Brunner, Coburn, De Forest, 
Andrew, Bunt Cockran, nF 
Bacon, Bushne Coolidge, Fellows, 
Barwig, Cable, Coombs, tch, 
Beltzhoover, Cadmus, Covert, k 
Bentley, ——— Cox, N. Y. gn ý 

Wman, usey, x 4 
Brawley, Chapin, Groce Y, Hall, 
Brickner, Chipman, Hall 
Brosius, Clancy, Daniell, Hamilton, 
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Harmer, Lo New H Stout, 
Harter,’ L 5 O'Neil, Mäss. v. 
Hayes, Iowa Magner, Outhwaite, Warner. 
8 McDonald, Page, Md. Wheeler, Mich. 
Hopkins, Pa. McGann, Pattison, Ohio Willcox, 
Bu den. McKentia, 8 Wolverton, 
e yner, 
Kribbs, McKinney, Seerley, Wright. 
La Miller, S 3 
Little, tchell, Stevens, 
Mutchler, Stone, C. W. 
NAYS—202. 
Abbott, oe Richardson, 
erson, Dalze Lane, e, 
Alexander, Davis, Robertson, La. 
Allen, De Armond, Lawson, Ga. 
Bet ee oe Va. — 
t Dingley, n, Sayers, 
Bailey, Dixon, Lester, Ga. Scull, 
Baker, Doan, Shell, 
B Dockery, Lind, Shively, 
Bartine, Dolliver, Livingston, Shonk, 
Beeman, D Lodge, Simpson, 
Belden, Edmunds, Long, Smith, 
Belknap, Ellis, Mallory, — — 
Bingham, Epes,” Martin,” Stephenson, 
B pes, p 
Blanchard, Everett, Meclellan, Steward, II. 
Bland, Fithian, McCreary, rater 
Blount, Flick, McKeighan, | S 
Boutelle, Forney, McMillen, ~ Stone, =: 
Branch, Fowler, Rae, Stone, W. A. 
Breckinridge, Ark. Funston, Meredith, Storer, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Fyan, Meyer, Sweet, 
Bretz, Gantz, Milliken, Taylor, III. 
Broderick, Goodnight, Mills, Taylor, J. D. 
Brookshire, Gorman, Montgomery, Taylor, V. A. 
Grady, Moore, Terry, 
Buchanan, N. J. Griswold, Moses, an, 
Buchanan, Va. rout, Norton, ‘Townsend, 
Bullock, Halvorsen, O'Donnell, Tucker, 
Bunn, Hare SATAA Turner, 
Burrows, Harries, O'Neill, Turpin, 
Butler, Hatch, O'Neill, Pa. Walker, 
es. Haugen, Otis, Warwi 
ant — Haynes, Ohio Owens, — so 
eard, atson, 
Capehart, Henderson, Iowa Patterson, Tenn. 1 9 — 
Caruth, e: Patton, W. “ 
Cate, Hitt, Payne, Wever, 
Clark, Wyo. Paynter, Wheeler, 
Glover, Hopkins i.’ = Pendleton, Whiting 
over, 4 
Cobb, Ala. Houk, Ohio Per Wike, 
Cobb, Mo. Houk, Pickler, ‘Williams, III: 
Cogswell, Hull, Pierce, Williams, N. C. 
8 Johnson, Ind. Post, Wilson, Mo. 
Johnson, N. Dak. Price, Wilson, Wash. 
Cox, Tenn. Johnson, ae wine ares, Winn, 
Crain, Tex. Jolley, 08, Wise, 
8 Kem, Baliy Youmans. 
Curtis, Kyle, Reyburn, 
$ NOT VOTING—47, 
Atkinson, Durborow, Lester, Va. Snow, 
Boatner, Elliott, McAleer, § 
Bowers, Enochs, Morse, S ecker, 
Brown, .Forman, Oates, Stump, 
Bauh, 7 — Taylor i 
Campbell, Henderson, nh — Taylor, E. B. 
Oatohings, erson, Reed, an Horn, 
Robinson, Pa. Wadsworth, 
Compton, 2 Rusk, W: Mass. 
Donovan, Johnstone, S.C. Sanford. Wilson, W. Va. 
4 Dunphy, Jones, Scott, 


So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

On this vote: 

Mr. WILSON of West Virginia with Mr. HEMPHILL. 

Mr. BYNUM with MCKENNA. . 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina with Mr. PAGE of Rhode 
Island, on the silver question, for the rest of this day. If pres- 
ent, Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina would vote for the bill 
and Mr. PAGE of Rhode Island would vote against it. 

Mr. TRACEY. Iam going to ask for a recapitulation. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman ask it? 

Mr. TRACEY. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will recapitulate. 

The Clerk recapitulated the names of those voting. 

After the recapitulation 

Mr. FITCH said: Mr. Speaker, would it be in order to have 
the Clerk again call the names of those not voting? 

The SPEAKER. It would not. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The House refuses to adjourn, and the ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] 
demanding the previous . upon the 1 amendments 
and the third reading and engrossment of the bill. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House take a 
recess until half past 10 o’clock this evening. 

Mr. WARNER. I move to make the hour 11 instead of half 
past 10, and upon that I demand the yeas and nays. 


Mr. BURROWS and Mr. McCREARY. 


Is that motion to 
take a recess until half past 10 this evening or to-morrow? 

The SPEAKER. This evening. 

The question being taken on the demand for the yeas and nays, 
the Speaker announced that they were refused, only 41 members 
rising. 

Mr. FITCH demanded the other side. 

There were 181 in the negative. 

The SPEAKER. On the demand for the yeas and nays those 
voting in the affirmative are 41, those in the negative 181; not 
a ent number in the affirmative, and the yeas and nays are 
refused. 

Mr. FITCH demanded tellers on the call for the yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER appointed Mr. FrrcH and Mr. BLAND. 

The tellers reported ayes 57, noes 183. 

The SPE R. Fifty-seven gentlemen second the demand 
for the yeas and nays and 183 oppose it; a sufficient number to 
order the*yeas and nays, and they are ordered. The gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CEY] moves that the House take a recess 
until half t 10 this evening, and the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. WARNER] moves to amend that motion by providing 
that the House take a recess until 11 this evening. The question 
is on the amendment proposed by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. WARNER], on which the yeas and nays are ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 23, nays 168, 


not vo 139; as follows: 
Same Daam “ie Crosb: ou te 4 
arwig, us, ' 
Ba a Chip Ce Page, Md. 
ntley, pman, ary, 
Brunner, Coburn, Hallowell, Wheeler, Mich. 
Busey, bs, 
NAYS—168. 
ee . hag Kem, 3 
erson, 00 re. ce, 
Alexander, Cull > le Raines, 
Alle Lagan, Ra 
Arno d. Davis, Lane, Reilly, 
Babbitt, Lawson, Va. Robertson, La. 
Bailey. Dixon, Lawson, Ga. Rockwell, 
Baker, ý Layton, Sayers, 
Bartine, yan’ 5 Shell.” 
Belkna Ellis, Long, —.— 
P. n, 
Bland, Epes,” Mallo —.— 
Ory; 
Blount, Everett, Mansur, S 
Bowman, Fithian, Marioni Steward, III. 
Branch, Forney, McCl Stewart, Tex. 
Breckinridge, Ky. Fowler, McCreary, Stockdale, 
Bretz, Funston, McGann, Stone, Ky. 
Brookshire, Fyan, M Sweet, 
Brosius, Gantz, 4 Taylor, V. A. 
Buchanan, Va. Gorman, Meredi Tillman, 
Bullock, Grady, Meyer, ‘Townsend, 
Bunn, Halvorson, Mon ery, ‘Tucker, 
Butler, Moses, ‘Turner, 
Byrns, Norton, Wadsworth, 
8 Hatch, 5 O'Donnell, pb — 
pehar Hayes, Iowa ž atson, 
th, Haynes, O'Neill, Pa. Wead 
Cate, Heard, O'Neill, Mo. Wheeler, Ala. 
Clancy, Hemphill, Otis, te, 
Clark, Wyo. Henderson,Iowa Owens, Whiting, 
Clarke, Ala Parrett, Wike, 
Clover, olman, Patterson, Tenn. Williams, N.C. 
Cobb, Ala. Houk, Ohio Pattison, Ohio Willia: III. 
Cobb, Mo. Hull, tton, Wilson, Wash. 
= Johnson, Ind. Paynter, Wilson, Mo. 
Cowles, Johnson, N. Dak. inn, 
Cox, N. Y. Johnson, Pendleton, Wise, 
x, Jolley, Pickler, Youmans. 
NOT VOTING—139. 
Amerman. e e Harmer, McKinney, 
Andrew, Coolidge, Harter, Miller, 
Belden, Covert, Haugen, Milliken, 
Bing haz Cut — Hende Mia Mien u, 
am, „ erson, 0 
Boatner, alee Herbert, Moore, 
Boutelle, 1. Hitt, Morse, 
Bowers, De Forest, Hoar, Mutchler, 
Brawley, Dingley, Hooker, Miss. Newberry, 
reckinridge, Ark. Doan, Hooker, N. Y. tes, 
Brickner, Donovan, Hopkins, Pa. O'Neil, Mass. 
Broderick, phy. Hopkins, Outhwaite, 
Brown, Durborow, Houk, Tenn. Page, R. I. 
Buchanan, N. J. Elliott. ut, F Payne, 
Bunting, lish, Johnstone, S. C. Peel. 
Burrows. Enochs, ones, Perkins, 
Bynum, Fellows, Ketcham, Post, 
Cable, Flick, Lapham, Powers, 
Caldwell, Forman, Lester, Va. pase gine 
ap Geissenhainer, Lind, dall. 
Castle, —— Little, Rayner, 
Catchings, G eaf, e, Reed, 
Causey, Griswold er, 3 
Cheat: s Grout, McAleer, Rife, 
Cockran, McDonald, Robinson, Pa 
Cogswell, Hamilton, McKenna, 


So the amendment of Mr. WARNER was disagreed to. 

Mr. WARNER and FITCH demanded a recapitulation. 

The Clerk recapitulated the names of those voting. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

For the rest of this day: 

Mr. MILLs with Mr. EN. 

Mr. BLOUNT with Mr, DINGLEY. 

Mr. BUSEY. On the vote on the motion to lay on thé table I 
announced a pair with my colleague from Illinois Mr. SPRINGER]. 
I have since learned that it was done under a misapprehension of 
his wish. I do not know how Mr. SPRINGER would have voted. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The Bate now recurs on the motion of 
the gentleman from New York[Mr. TRACEY], thatthe House take 
a recess until half past 10 o’clock this evening. 

Mr. TRACEY. Iwill withdraw that, and move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

Mr. BLAND. I would ask the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
TRACEY] that by unanimous consent we take a recess until to- 
morrow morning at 11 o’clock. 

Mr. RAYNER and others objected. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
the House do now adjourn. : 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, a parliamen inquiry, whether 
or not a motion to take a recess until 11 o’clock could be submit- 
ted pending the motion to adjourn? 

e SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the motion to adjourn 
must be submitted first. The motion to take a recess could not 
displace the motion to adjourn. 

r. ANDREW. We are in the middle of a vote now. 
Mr. BLAND. I hope we will vote down the motion to adjourn, 


then. 

The SPEAKER. The fourth clause of Rule XVI determines 
the order of motions; and a motion to adjourn must be submitted, 
when offered, before a motion to take a recess. 

Mr. BLAND. What do I understand the Chair to state? 

The SPEAKER. Clause 4of Rule XVI fixes the order in which 
motions shall be made, and also fixes the order in which the 
motion to fix a day to which the House shall adjourn, to take a 
recess, or to adjourn; and the motion to adjourn takes precedence 
over a motion to take a recess. Therefore, the question is on the 
motion of the gentleman from New York Mr. 'RACEY]. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. TRACEY. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

. The House divided; and there were—ayes 61, noes 133. 

Mr. FITCH. Yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 84, nays 180, 
not voting 66, as follows: 


YEAS—84. 
Amerman, Clancy, Harmer, McKinney, 
Andrew. Coburn, Harter, Mitchell, 
Bacon, Coolidge, Hayes, Io Mutchler, 
X Coombs, Haynes, Ohio O'Neil, 
Beltzhoover, Covert, Hoar, thwaite, 
Y, Cox, N. Y. Hopkins, Pa. Page, Md. 
Craig, z Pattison, Ohio 
Brawley, Crosby, Ketcham, er, 
Brickner, Cu Kribbs, Reyburn, 
us, De Forest, Shonk, 
Brown, Dun ny Lapham. 8 
Brunner, E Little, Stone, C. W. 
Bunting, Fellows, Lockwood, Stout, 
Busey, Fitch, Loud, Stump, 
Bushnell, A 3 Y, 
dle, Geissenhainer, agner, Warner, 
Cadmus, Gillespie, McAleer, Willcox, 
Castle, Greenleaf, McDonald, Williams, 
Causey, Hall, cG Wilson, Ky. 
Chapin, Hallowell, McKaig, Wolverton, 
Chipman, Hamilton, McKenna, Wright. 
NAYS—180, 
Abbott, Bland, Burro’ Cogswell, 
erson, Boutelle, Butler, Com 
Al er, Branch, Byn Cooper, 
Allen, Breckinridge, Ark. Byrn Cowles, 
Arnold Breckinridge, Ky. Caminetti, Cox, Tenn. 
Babbitt, Bretz, Cape! „Tex. 
Bailey, Broderick, Caruth, Crawford, 
Baker, Brookshire, Cate, Culberson, 
Bankhead, Bryan, Clark, Wyo. Cutting, 
Bartine, Buchanan, N. J. Clarke, Ala. Dalzell, 
Beeman, Bue a. Clover, Davis, 
Belden, Bullock, Cobb, Ala. DeArmond, 
Belknap. Bunn, Cobb, Mo. Dickerson, 


e, 
Taylor, J. D. 
Fithian, Lawson, Va. m., Terry, 
7 Lawson, Ga. Pendleton, Tillman, 
Fowler, ~Layton, erkins, Townsend, 
Lester, Ga. Pickler, ‘Tucker, 
an, Le Pierce, ‘Turner, 
Gan Livingston, Powers, in, 
Goodnight, Lod, Price, Walker, 
rman, Long, es, Warwick, 
Grady, Mallory, Bari Washington, 
Griswold, Mansur, Reilly, Watson, 
Grout, M Richardson, Waugh, 
Halvorson, McCle! Robertson, La. Weadock, 
Hare. 7 Rockwell, We ver, 
Harries, McKeighan, Russell, Wheeler, Ala. 
Heard, Mohan. son Whiting, 
c „ 
Hemphill, Meredith, Seerley, Wike, 
Henderson, Iowa Meyer, Shell, Williams, N. C. 
Hermann, Montgomery, Shively, ‘Williams, III 
Holman, Moore, Simpson, Wilson, Mo. 
Hooker, N. V. Moses. Smſth. Winn, 
Houk, Ohio Norton, Snodgrass, Wise. 
NOT VOTING—66. 
8 n ie guon, 
ergen, noc pringer, 
Bingham, Flick, Morse, Stahlnecker, 
Blanchard, Forman, Newberry, Stevens, 
Blount, Haugen, tes, Storer, 
Boatner, Henderson, N. C. O'Neill, Mo. Tarsney, 
Bowers, Henderson, III. e, R. I. Taylor, Fenn. 
Caldwell. Herbert, Peel, Taylor, E. B. 
Campbell, Hitt, t. Taylor, V. A. 
Catchings, Hooker, Miss. uackenbush, an Horn, 
Cheatham, Hopkins, III. ndall, Wadsworth 
Coc! ý Johnson, Ohio R Wheeler, Mich. 
Johnstone, S. C. ilson, Wash. 
Danie! Jones. Robinson, Pa. W W. Va. 
Dingley, Lester, Va. usk, Youmans. 
Donovan, Lind, Sanford, 
Durborow, Miller, Scott, 


The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. WISE with Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey, on this ques- 
tion. Mr. WISE is for the bill and Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jer- 
sey against it. 

r. CHIPMAN with Mr. YOUMANS, on this question until to- 
morrow. If present, Mr. YOUMANS would vote for the bill and 
Mr. CHIPMAN against it. 

Mr. NEWBERRY with Mr. LAWSON, for to-night. 

Mr. HOLMAN with Mr. ATKINSON, for the rest of this day. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, a pair has just 
been announced between the gentleman from hss ed ea WISE] 
and myself. It should not have been announ until after this 
vote. We have both voted. r 

The SPEAKER. The notice will be withdrawn. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. But not the vote. 

The SPEAKER. The pair will be withdrawn for the present. 

Mr. WISE. Mr. Speaker, I am paired with the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. BUCHANAN] after this vote. I did not 
hear my name called. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not recorded. Was the 
gentleman in the Hall of the House and failed to hear his name 
when called? 

Mr. WISE. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s name will be called. 

The name of Mr. WISE was called, and he voted ‘ nay.” 

Mr. FITCH. Can we have a recapitulation of the vote, Mr. 
Speaker? 

The vote was recapitulated. 

The SPEAKER. On this question the yeas are 84 and the 
noes are 180; so the House refuses to adjourn. 

Mr. BLAND. I move that the House take a recess until to- 
morrow, at 11 o'clock. 

Mr. TRACEY. I move to amend that; and move that the 
House take a recess until 11:15 to-night. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves to 
amend the motion of the gentleman from Missouri by moving 
that the House take a recess until 11:15 to-night. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. TRACEY. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 35, noes 151. 

Mr. FITCH. Tellers, Mr. Speaker. 

class Cacao was taken on ordering tellers, and tellers were 
ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. FrrcH] 
and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. BLAND] will take their 
places as tellers. 


1892. 


- Mr. BLAND. Task the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. BUTLER] 
take my place as teller. 

There was no objection. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 2, noes 118. 


Mr. FITCH. No quorum, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York makes the 
point that no quorum has voted. Gentlemen desiring to vote 
will please come forward and do so. 

After some time spent in the count, 

Mr. FITCH said: I would like to have the vote announced. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has announced that no quorum 
has voted. 

7 FITCH. I would like to have the vote announced; that is 


The SPEAKER. The Chair announced that no quorum has 
voted, and gentlemen desiring to vote will please come forward 
and vote. at is the point. 

Tellers reported—ayes 2, noes 165. 

The SPEAKER. The noes have it, and the motion of the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. TRACEY] is rejected, and the 
question now is—— 

Mr. TRACEY. I move that when the House adjourn to-day 
it be to meet on Saturday next. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves that 
when the House pig ete to-day it be to meet on Saturday next. 

Mr. RAYNER. I move to amend that motion by moving that 
when the House adjourn to-day it be to meet on Monday next. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the panone from Maryland. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. TRACEY. Division, Mr. Speaker. 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes, 43, noes 153. 

Mr TRACEY. Yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken, and there were—yeas 13, nays 188, not 
voting 129; as follows: 


YEAS—13. 
Bacon, Hopkins, Pa. Outhwaite, 
i. A Lapham, e, Md. 
Beltzhoover, Kribbs, McGann, Wright. 
Greenleaf, 
NAYS—188. 
Abbott, Craig, Pa. Kyle, Reilly, 
Alderson, Tex. Reyburn, 
Alexander, Crawford, Richardson, 
Allen, Culberson, Lawson, Ga. e, 
Ame Dalzell, Layton, Robertson, La, 
Arnold, Davis, Lester, Ga, Rockwell, 
Babbitt, De Armond, Lewis, Sayers, 
Bailey, Dickerson, Lind, Scull, 
Baker, Dixon, Livingston, Seerley, 
Bankhead, Doan, Long, Shell, 
Dockery, Loud, Shively, 
Beem: Mallory, Shonk, 
Belden, Edmunds, : Simpson, 
Belknap, Ellis, Mar Smith, 
Enloe, McClellan, Snod, 
Bingham, Epes, M a Stackhouse, 
Blanchard, Everett, cK Stephenson, 
rea Pl Fithian, 1 Steward, III. 
Bou ` Forney, 0 Stewart, Tex. 
Bowman, Fowler, McRae, Stockdale, 
Breckinri age, Ky. Gants, MORAO Stone WA 
rec „Ky. Gan ontgomery, « ne, 
Bretz, Goodnight, Moore, Stone, Ky. 
Broderick, Gorman, M Sweet, 
Brookshire, Grady, m, Taylor, III. 
Brosius, Griswold, O'Donnell, Taylor, J. D. 
Bryan, Grout, Ferrall, Taylor, V. A. 
Buchanan, Va. Halvorson, O'Neill, Pa. Terry, 
Bullock, Hare, O'Neill, Mo Tillman, 
Bunn, Harmer, Otis, ‘Townsend, 
Burrows, Owens, Tracey, 
Butler Haynes, Ohi Petterson, Tenh. Turpin 
utler, aynes, Ohio atterson, 
Byrns, Heard, Pattison, Ohio Wadsworth, 
Gee Ey, booe Yee 
ooker, N. Y. ynter, ashington, 
Caruth, Hop! III. Pearson, Watson, 
ne Houk, Ohio Pendleton, . 
Clark, Wyo. Houk, Tenn. Perkins, Weadock, 
Clarke, Ala. ull, Pickler, Wever, 
Clover, Johnson, Ind. Pierce, Wheeler, Ala. 
Cobb, Ala. Johnson, N. Dak. Post, Whiting, 
Cobb, Mo. Johnson, Ohio Price, Wike, 
Cogswell, Jolley, Serenata Williams, N.C 
Cooper, em, es, Williams, III. 
Cowles, Ketcham, Ray, Wilson, Mo. 
Cox, Tenn. gore, Reed, Winn. 
NOT VOTING—129. 
Andrew, Brown, reser Aims Cockran, 
Atkinson, Brunner, Castle, 88 
Bentley, Buchanan, N. Catchings, Coolidge, 
Biount, 3 Causey, Coombs, 
Boatner, Bushne i, Chen Covert, 
Bowers, Bynum, Chapin, Cox, N. Y. 
Brawle: ble, Chipman, Crosby, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Cadmus. ancy, Cummings, 
Brickner, Caldwell, Coburn, Curtis, 


Cut i Hayes, Iowa Miller, Stevens, 
Danie Sempai, Milliken, Storer, 
De Forest, Henderson, Iowa Mills, Stout, 

ley, Henderson, N. O. Mitchell, Stump. 

ver, Henderson, III. orse, y, 
Donovan, Herbert, Mutchler, Taylor, ‘Tenn. 
5 o A Hitt, Newberry, Taylor, E. B. 
Elliot, o Holman, O'Neil, M Van Ho 

ol 0 Net ass. an Horn, 
English, Hooker, Miss. Page, R.I Walker, 
Enochs, Johnstone, S.C. Payne, Warner, 
Fellows, Jones, Peel, Wheeler, Mich. 
Fitch, La Va. Powers, te, 
Flick, Lester, Va. dall, Willcox, 
Forman, Little, Ero Mass, 

Lockwood, Robinson, Pa. Wilson, ey. 

Geary, Lodge, Rusk, Wilson, Wash. 
Geissenhainer, 2 Russell, Wilson, W. Va. 
Gillespie, er, ‘ord, ise, 
Hall. McAleer, Scott, Wolverton, 
Hallowell, McDonald, Snow, 0 
Hamilton, McKenna, Sperry, 
Harter, McKinney, Springer, 
Haugen, Meyer, tahlnecker, 


So the motion was rejected. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas with Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa, 
on this question. If present, Mr. BRECKINRIDGE would vote for 
the bill and Mr. HENDERSON against it. 

Mr. BRAWLEY with Mr. HEMPHILL, until further notice. 

Mr. BYNUM with Mr. MCKENNA, on all questions for this cal- 
endar day. ; 

Mr. TUCKER with Mr. BINGHAM, for the rest of the day. 

Mr. ALEXANDER with Mr. HAMILTON, for the rest of the day. 

Mr. TRACEY. Mr. Speaker, has the vote been recapitulated? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RICHARDSON). Does the 
gentleman desire a recapitulation? 

Mr. TRACEY. Ido. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will recapitulate the 
vote. 

The vote was recapitulated. 

Mr. VINCENT A. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the gentleman in he Hall 
and listening when his name was called and did he fail to hear it? 

Mr. VINCENT A. TAYLOR. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the gentle- 
man’s name. 

Mr. TAYLOR'S vote was recorded. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I desire to vote. I 
was in the Hall and listening for my name, but I did not hear it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the gentle- 
man’s name. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR’S vote was recorded. 

Mr. CROSBY. Mr. Speaker, I should like to know how I am 
recorded. 

The SPEAKER po tempore. The gentleman is not recorded. 

Mr. CROSBY. I voted. 

The SPEAKER p tempore. How does the gentleman vote? 

Mr. CROSBY. Ido not care to vote again, Mr. Speaker. 

Tne SPEAKER pro tempore. Upon this question the yeas are 
12 and the nays are 188. The nays have it, and the House re- 
fuses to adjourn until Monday next. The question is now upon 
the motion made by the gentleman from New York [Mr. TRA- 
CEY], that when the House adjourn it be to meet on Saturday 
next. 

Mr. TRACEY. Pending that, Mr. Speaker, I move to recon- 
sider the vate by which the last motion was lost. 

Mr. ALLEN Mr. Speaker, I denounce that as a dilatory mo- 
tion. [Laughter.] 

The question was taken; and the Speaker pro tempore announced 
that the noes appeared to prevail. 

Mr. TRACEY. I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 47, noes 122. 

Mr. TRACEY. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum has voted. 

Mr. TRACEY. Then I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken: and there were—yeas 8, nays 149, not 
yoting 173; as follows: 


YEAS—8. 

Hopkins, Pa. Lagan, Mitchell, Wadsworth 
Ketcham, McGann, Outhwaite, Wilson, Ky. 

NAYS—149. 
Abbott, Bland, Byrns, X 
Alderson ch, Caldwell, 9 — 
Allen, Breckinridge, Ky. Caminetti, Cox, Tenn 
Amerman, Bretz, Capehart, Crain, Tex. 
Arnold, * Brookshire, Caruth, Crawford, 
Babbitt, Brosius, Culberson, 
Baker, Bryan, Clark, Wyo. avis, 
Bankhead, Buchanan, Va. Clarke, Ala. De Armond, 
Bartine, Bullock, Clover, Dickerson, 
Beeman, Bunn, Cobb, Mo. Dixon, 
Belknap, Butler, Cogswell, 
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Dolliver’ Houk, Ohio Norton, Stephenson. —— Newberry, — 
O; m, O 0 te wart, Tex. Dingley, Ho Oates, Tarsney, 
Edmun Jolley, Stockdale, Dolliver. Hooker, Miss. Page, R. I. Taylor, Tenn. 
Ellis, em, O'Neill, Pa. Stone, Ky. van, Johnson. N. Dak. Peel, Taylor, E. B. 
Enloe, Kilgore, ens, weet, 0 S. Raines, x 
Epes, Kyle, Parrett, Taylor, V. A. Geary, Lawson, Va. Randail, ¥ 
zr orots, eee 8 à 8 Iowa Moala Sanford, ER, 
Flick, Lawson, Ga. Patton, Townsend, Henderson, N. C. McGann, Scott, Wise, 
Forney, Layton, aynter, Henderson, III. Milliken, Snow, Youmans. 
Fowler, Lester, Ga. Pearson, Warwick, 
Lewis, Pendleton, W. The SPEAKER pro tempore. The doors will now be closed. 
gran, 3 BORA, 7 The Clerk will call the names of those who have failed to answer, 
5 Toon Price.’ Weadock, and excuses for absentees may be offered. 
Long, illy, Wheeler, Ala. The Clerk proceeded with the call. 
GAAT, rnr cre Whiting Mr. BRETZ (when the name of Mr. BROWN was called). Iask 
Halvorson, Martin,’ pon rel Wire, that my colleague from Indiana [Mr. BROWN] be excused, be- 
ê, McCreary, Say Williams, N. cause he is absent from the city by leave of the House. 
bl . Snell Wi ee There being no objection, Mr. BROWN was excused. 
Haynes, Ohio Moulin Shively, inn. Mr. MCKENNA (when the name of Mr. BYNUM was called). 
Heard, McRae, Shi Lask that the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] be excused 
5 Montgomery, S on account of 9 
i There being no objection, Mr. BYNUM was excused. 
es 3 . Mr.ENOCHS. Task that Judge HOLMAN and Dr. ATKINSON 
Andrew, | Covert, Johnson, me be excused. They are paired. 
Atkinson, Cox, N. X. Johnson, N. Dak. Robinson, Pa. The SPEAKER pro tempore. When their names are called, it 
Bacon, Graig. Pa. Johnstone, S. 0. Rusk, , will be in order to ask that they be excused. 
, Cummings Eribbs, Sanford, Mr. ENOCHS. The name of Dr. ATKINSON has already been 
Belden, Curtis, Scott, called 
3 err La AG Seith, The SPEAKER pe tempore. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
7 Daniel, Little,” Snow, ENocHs] asks that the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ar- 
De Forest, Lockwood, 5 8 KINSON] be excused because of illness. The hears no ob- 
ane Dingley, Springer, jection; and he will be excused. 
Doene, Doone, a Stev ? Mr. PRICE. Task that my colleague, Mr. BLANCHARD, be 
Bowers," Enom Necla Stone, . W. The SPEAKER prot For what ? 
e pro tempore. For what reason? 
Sie ky Ene —— . Mr. PRICE. He left the House unwell; and he is paired. 
Breckinridge, Ark. Fellows; McKinney, — ie being no objection, Mr. BLANCHARD was excused. 
i ine 2 ; Me 25 Tarsney, an 3 bisa aba Is it customary, Mr. Speaker, to call the 
Brunner „ z ih „ Milliken, Taylor, Tenn. e ec pro tempore. It is, in order that excuses may 
chanan, N. J. Gillespi Mills, Taylor, . offered, 
—.— aa Matetler, meee Mr. BERGEN (when the name of Mr. BUCHANAN of New 
Busey, Hall, Newberry, Tucker, Jersey was called). I ask that my colleague, Mr. BUCHANAN, ba 
Bushnell, Hallowell, = Mass. — excused. He came here to-day from a bed of sickness, where he 
am era O'Neill, Mo. Walker. had been confined over a week. 
Harter, Otis, Warner, There being no objection, Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey was 
on Hayes, Í Page, Ma. Wheeler, Mich. excused. 
8 2 Hem phil, Parns, Willson’ Mr. LITTLE (when the name of Mr. CUMMINGS was causa). 
Causey, H Iowa Peel, — Mass. Mr. CUMMINGS left the Hall a little while ago quite ill. I 
Cheatham, ‘Henderson, N'O Perkins, Wilson, Wash. | that he be excused. 
Chapin, r p — Ws TR There being no objection, Mr. CUMMINGS was excused. 
Chipman, Herbert, owers, ise, 
$ Hoar, Wolverton, The SPEAKER pro tempore (when the name of Mr. FORMAN 
Cobb, Ala. Holman, Wright, was called). The Chair is informed that Mr. FORMAN is absent 
8 — ie Fantail, by leave of the House, and he will therefore be excused. 
Com: Houk, ‘Tenn. Rayner, Mr. DOCKERY (when the name of Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa 


The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. BLANCHARD with Mr. RAINES, on all political questions 
and the Bland bill, for the rest of the day. If present, Mr. 
BLANCHARD would vote for the bill and Mr. RAINES against it. 

Mr. TURNER with Mr. GROUT, until to-morrow. 

Mr. MCCLELLAN with Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota, until 
to-morrow at 10 o'clock. x 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RICHARDSON}. Only 158 
have voted—less than a quorum. 

Mr. BLAND. I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to; there being—ayes 86, noes 19. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will call the roll. 

Š rise to ask that Judge HOLMAN, who has 
been unwell for several weeks, and the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania [Mr. ATKINSON], with whom he is paired, be excused 
for the evening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. It will be in order to ask excuses 
on the second roll call. For gentlemen who have failed to an- 
swer on the first call excuses can then be offered. 

Mr. ENOCHS. Iask that both these gentlemen, on atcount 
of the condition of their health, be excused for the evening. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not in order now, but it 
will be in order on the second roll call. The Clerk will call the 


roll. 

The Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

The roll of absentees, as finally made up, is as follows (members 
who re to the Clerk after the conclusion of, the roll call 
being entered as present in accordance with the rule): 


Alexander, Blount, Breckinridge,Ark. Catchings, 
A Boatner, Brown, Cheatham, 
Beltzhoover, Bowers, Buchanan, N. J. Chi, 
Blanchard, Brawley, Bynum, 


was called). I ask that the gentleman from Iowa be excused on 
account of illness. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BUNN (when the name of Mr. HENDERSON of North Car- 
lina was called). I ask thatmy colleague be excused on account 
of sickness. 

Mr. OWENS. I would like to know if he has been present to- 


day? 

Mr. BUNN. He has been here to-day, but was not for sev- 
eral days previous. 

There being no objection, Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina 
was excused. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE (when the name of Mr, HOLMAN was 
called). I ask that my co e be excused. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Lask that my colleague, Mr. HENDER- 
SON of Illinois, be excused on account of sickness. I know my- 
self that he is sick. 

Mr. OWENS. Mr. Speaker, there are so many sick people 
here that I think we ought to have some doctor to investigate 
the matter. I would like to know if the gentleman has been 
here this afternoon? 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. He was for a short time, but was not 
able to return to-night. 

Mr. OWENS. He looked well when he was here. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I trust the gentleman from Ohio will 
not set himself up as the guardian of the interests of all of our col- 
leagues. I state that Gen. HENDERSON is sick and not able to be 
here. He was here a short time to-day, but ought not to have 
been. His condition certainly will not justify him in being out 
at this time of the night. 

Mr. OWENS. Iam satisfied that there were a great many 
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here this afternoon who ought not to have been here. But they 
ment to be here now. 
The SP. pro tempore(Mr. RICHARDSON.) Is there ob- 
ection to the request of the gentleman from Illinois to excuse 
s colleague? 


There was no objection. 


The BERARI OD tempore. The Chair is informed that the 
ntleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER] and the gentleman 

oe m South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTONE] are absent by leave of the 
ouse. 


Mr. MEREDITH (when the name of Mr. Lawson of Virginia 
was called). Iask that my 1 ES be excused. He has just 

through a severe spell of illness. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'FERR (when the name of Mr. LESTER of Virginia 
was called). Mr. Speaker, my colleague is absent at his home on 
continuing sick leave. I ask that he be excused. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOCKERY (when the name of Mr. MILLS was called). I 
ask that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. MILs] be excused. 


There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that the 
ntleman from Alabama . OATES], the gentleman from Ar- 
[Mr. PEEL], and the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
STAHLNECKER] are also absent by leave of the House. 
Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois (when the name of Mr. SPRINGER 
I hope my colleague will be excused on account of 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed that the 
gentleman has indefinite leave of absence on account of sickness. 

The SPEAKER (when the name of Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR was 
called). The gentleman from Ohio is absent by leave of the 
House, the Chair is informed. 

Mr. McCREARY (when the name of Mr. TURNER was called). 
The tleman from Georgia was present in the House until 11 
o'clock, and left because he was not feeling well. I ask that he 
be excused. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WARNER (when the name of Mr. VAN HORN was called). 
My colleague has been summoned to his home by a telegram an- 
noun the death of his father. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that the gentleman 
ene ir, CouPron 

$ . er, my colleague . COMPTON] re- 
mained in the House until 11 o’clock. I ask Rache be excused. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The roll call discloses the presence of 271 
members. 

Mr. BLAND. Mr. Speaker, it is quite evident that at this 
hour in the mo! with so many members absent, no fair vote 
can be had upon question, and I therefore move that the 
House do now adjourn. 

The motion was to, and accordingly (at 12 o’clock and 
35 minutes a. m., Friday) the House adjourned. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally re from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committees of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on War Claims: A bill 
(H. R. 7438) for the relief of John F. Alsup. EENES No. 848.) 

By Mr. DOLLIVER, from the Committee on War Claims: A 
bill (H. R. 3371), granting to Sergt. Thomas O. Harter, Compan 
I, Indiana Cavalry, $10,000 anda gold medal for losses and serv- 
ices which, in 1 and August, 1862, saved Pope’s army and 
st yi capital from capture by Lee’s army. (Report No. 

9. : 

By Mr. COBB of Missouri, from the Committee on War Claims: 
A bill (H. R. 7521) for the relief of Stephen M. Honeycutt, in lieu 
of a petition of the same title. (Report No. 850.) 


BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced, severally read twice, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. LOUD: A bill (H. R. 7515) to amend section 837 of the 
Revised Statutes, relating to the compensation of United States 
attorneys and marshals—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STOCKDALE: A bill (H. R. 7516) to amend the act 


8 for the holding terms of the United States circuit and 
istrict courts at Mississippi City, Miss.—to the Committee on 
the Judic s 

By Mr. O 
of 


S (by request): A bill (H. R. 7517) for the relief 


e officers and crew of the United States steamers Forrest 


Rose and Argosy, late of the Red River expedition—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 7518) toascertain the numberof , 
Chickasaw freedmen—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. STOCKDALE: A bill (H. R. 7519) to authorize the ap- 
pointment of clerks of the United States circuit and district 
courts at Mississippi City, in the State of Mississippi—to the Com- 


mittee on the Judicia 


By Mr. FITCH: A bill (H. R. 7522) to give effect to patents for 
inventions issued in the name of deceased persons—to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. - 

By Mr. CAMINETTI: Resolution calling for certain infor- 
mation from the Department of War concerning certainchanges 
2 Army of the United States - to the Committee on Military 

By Mr. CATE: A joint resolution of the General Assembly of 
the State of Arkansas in support of the bill (H. R. 81) for the re- 
lief of purchasers and other grantees of the United States at cer- 
tain swamp lands, and to reimburse and indemnify certain States, 
approved February 13, 1891—to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were nted and . as follows: 

By Mr. ATKINSON: A bill (H. R. 7523) to remove the 
of desertion from the military record of M. R. Evans—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7524) to remove the charge of desertion from 
the miery record of Jacob Bickel—to the Committee on Mili- 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: A bill (H. R. 7525) for the relief of 
Martha C. Brown, widow of John C. Brown, deceased, late pri- 
vate Company G, First ent of Alabama Cavalry Volun- 
teers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: A bill (H. R. 7526) for the relief of Han- 
na B. Crosman, executrix—to the Committee on Military Af- 

airs. 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 7527) granting a pension to Mary 
Worack—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7528) granting a pension to Henry Gueuner— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7529) for the relief of Saloma Maxwell—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7530) to amend the mili record of Jo- 
hannes Jakob—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: A bill(H. R. 7531) to correct the mil- 
itary record of Robert W. Osborn—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. : 

Kena BUNN: A bill (H. R. 7532) for the relief of the estate 
of Franklin Alexander Davies, of Alamance County, N. C.—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COMPTON: A bill (H. R. 7533) to pay Minnie Lyles 
widow of Alfred Lyles, a sum of money due for services of said 
Alfred Lyles—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CRAIG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7534) for the 
relief of Charles W. Irving—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7535) for the relief of Luster P. Chester and 
Freeland Chester, and Luster P. Chester and Freeland Chester, 
ere of Thomas R. Chester—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. CUTTING: A bill (H. R. 7636) for the relief of the 
logal representatives of John Lee—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. DICKERSON: A bill (H. R. 7537) to remove the charge 
of desertion against Joseph B. Kennedy and to grant him an 
honorable discharge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FITCH: A bill (H. R. 7538) granting an increase of 
pension to John Gallagher—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: A bill (H. R. 7539) granting a pension to 
Melvin L. Cook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENLEAF: A bill (H. R. 7540) for the relief of 
James A. Murphy—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GEISSENHAINER: A bill (H. R. 7541) granting a 
pension to Mary Coffey, widow of Bernard Coffey—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LANHAM (by request): A bill (H. R. 7542) for the re- 
lief of John F. Byars, of Brown County, Tex.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

a Mr. LODGE: A bill (H. R. 7543) for the relief of Albert 
M. Burnham—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McDONALD: A bill (H. R. 7544) for the relief of George 
Grimes—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7545) for the 
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relief of Thomas V. Brady, of Shelby County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 
By Mr. TERRY: A bill (H. R. 7546) to correct the military 


record of Thomas Waycaster, Com I, Third Missouri Cay- 
alry—to the Committee on Mili ; 
y Mr. TUCKER: A bill (H. R. 7547) for the relief of the legal 
representatives of Zachariah J. White, deceased—to the Com- 
ttee on War Claims. 
By Mr. WASHINGTON (by request): A bill (H. R. 7548) for 
an relief of Louisa E..McLean—to the Committee on War 


aims. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 7549) for the re- 
lief of the heirs of Dr. Nathan Fletcher to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7550) for the relief of Eliza P. Wharton to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7551) to carry out the findings of the Court 
of Claims in the case of Joseph A. Clark, of Madison County, 
Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WISE: A bill (H. R. 7552) to relieve John Bowers, of 
Henrico County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1, Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of John A. Kimmons, for trustees 
Presbyterian Church, Kossuth, Miss., for reference of claim to 
Court of Claims under provisions of the Bowman act—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims, 

By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition of citizens of Oak Grove, Mo., 
praying for the free delivery of mails in country districts—to the 
Also, petition of White Water Gran i lin 

; petition o ite Water Grange, to prevent gambli 
in farm produci for a pure-lard law, and the adulteration o 
food and dr to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- $ 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts disered- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. ATKINSON: Petition of the citizens of Burnt Cabins, 
Pa., praying for the passage of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States 2 States from contributing 
to the support of any sectarian or esiastical organization, or 
= 1 with religious liberty to the Committee on the Ju- 

c 7 

Also, petition of citizens of Juniata County, Pa., asking for an 
amendment to the naturalization laws—to the Select Committèe 
on Immigration and Naturalization. - 

Also, petition of citizens of Pe 
amend the naturalization laws—to the Select Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Turbert Grange, enco) silk culture and 
to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- '- 

Also, petition of the same body to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

rrency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. . 

Also, petition of Hairs Valley Summit G e, to prevent the 
adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. BELKNAP: Petition of South Lowell Grange, en- 
couraging silk culture, to prevent gamb in farm products. 
for a pure-lard law, and to prevent the adulteration of food and 
a, the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 5 

Also, petition of B. S. Hains and 13 others, of Grand Rapids, 
RRT in regard to House bill 5956—to the Committes on Ways 
an 7 

Also, petition of H. F. Caswell and 73 others, of Portland, Mich., 
to go with House bill 5956—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

hes BELTZHOOVER: Petition of York Pa.) Council, Jun- 
ior Order United American Mechanics, in favor of an amendment 
of the naturalization laws—to the Select Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WILSON of Missouri: Petition of a large number of 
citizens of the city of M e, Nodaway County, Mo., in favor 
of the pro sixteenth amendment to the Constitution pro- 
namng e passage of laws establishing religion or prohibit- 
ing its free exercise—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


lyania, praying for a bill to 


Also, petition of citizens of Liberty, Pa., in favor of the Wash- 
burn-Hatch antioption bills—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BU AN of New Jersey: Petition of Medford 
Grange, to prevent gambling in farm products and the adultera- 
tion of food and dru, to the Co ttee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same eer for afree delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 
Also, petition of Medford Grange, No. 36, of New Jersey, favor- 
ing a pure-lard bill to the Committee on Agriculture. 

_ Also, petition by the same body, to prevent contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 0 

Also, petition of William A. Ireland, to promote the efficiency 
of the Life-Saving Service—to the Committee on Commerce. 

Also, petition of Ocean Council, No. 10, Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics, of New t, Pa., for amending the 
naturalization laws to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Bordentown, N. J., in favor of re- 
stricting immigration to the Select Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. « 

Also, petition of Capt. B. A. Cook and others, for the efficienc 
of the Life-Saving Service—to the Committee on Interstate an 
Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of 
New Jersey, opposing the opening of the World’s Fair on Sun- 
day—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

, petition of Vici Council, No. 19, Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics, Marlton, N. J . favoring an amendment of 
the naturalization laws—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Virginia: Petition of C. E. P ps, 
administrator of Colon Hobbs, for relief—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: Petition of Sharbner Grange, encour- 
aging silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and 
~ adulteration of food and drugs—to the 5 on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Petition of Corey Grange, encouraging 
silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYRNS: Petition of citizens of Mine La Motte, Mo., 
to make a condition of appropriation to the World's Fair that 
the sale of intoxicating liquors be excluded from the grounds— 
to the Select Committee on the Columbian ition. 

By Mr. CATE: Petition of Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, Jonesboro, Ark., in regard to the safety of railroad men— 


to the Committee on Interstate and Fore Commerce. 
By Mr. CHIPMAN: Petition of Do Hoof and others, 
e Committee on Indian 


against the removal of the Indians—to 
Affairs 


By Mr. DICKERSON: Papers to accompany bill to remove 
charge of desertion against Joseph B. Kennedy and grant him 
honorable discharge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, resolution of Col. E. S. Otis, No. 6, of the Regular Army 
and Navy Union, relating to House bill 406—to the Commitee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DOAN: Petition of Clifton Grange, encouraging silk 
culture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same ay, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petition of the same body, prohibiting contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. FIT : Evidence to accompany House bill for the 
relief of M. L. Cook—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GRADY: Petition of 210 citizens of Sampson County, 
N. G. asking for appropriation for offering a bounty for killing 
chicken-killing l the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. GROUT: Petition of Orvill Boxby Post, No. 93, Grand 


Army of the Republic, Vermont, for further legislation for the pur- 


1892. 
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of preserving and marking the battle lines at Gettysburg, 

a.— to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce of New York, 
againn free coinage of silver—to the Committee on Coinage, 
eights, and Measures. , á 

By Mr. HARE: Petition of Young People’s Society of Chris- 
tian Endeavor, representing 23 persons of Findlay, Ohio, con- 
cerning the management of the World's Fair—to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. HERMANN: Three petitions of Grange No. 78, of 
Oregon, in favor of silk culture, pure food, and against gambling 
in farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, perees by the same body, in favor of pure lard—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition by the same body, in favor of free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 

Also, two petitions of Turner Grange, Oregon, to prevent 
gambling in food products and to prevent adulteration of food 
and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition by the same body, for pure lard—to the Com- 


mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Woman’s Temperance Christian Union of Ore- 
gon, fayoring the closing of the World's m Erpcuft on Sunday 
to the Select Committee on the Columbian ition. 

By Mr. HATCH: Four petitions from States as follows: Colo- 
rado, Nebraska, and two petitions of Missouri, in favor of the 
antioption bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Hardin County and vicinity, asking 
for the establishment of a forest reservation—to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of John S. Ekberg and others, in favor of the 
Butterworth bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HARTER: Petition of United Presbyterian Church 
of Mansfield, Ohio, against keeping the World’s Fair open on 
Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. HAYNES of Ohio: Three petitions of Hart Grange, 
No. 1376, of Ohio, to prevent gambling in farm products, in favor 
of silk culture, and for pure lard—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also, petition by the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petition by the same body, to prevent contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois: Resolutions of the Youn, 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor of the Congregationa 
Church of Sublette, Lee County, III.—to the Select Committee 
on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. HITT: Memorial of Chamber of Commerce of State of 
New York, against free coinage of silver—to the Committee on 
ee Weights, and Measures. 

By r. HOAR: Petition of 19 citizens of Burlington, Mass., 
for free delivery of rural matter—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HOOKER of New York: Petition of S. J. Clark and 
others, for a proposed amendment to the Constitution—to the 
Committee on the Judic A 8 

Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania: Petition of Charleston Union 
Grange, encouraging silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm 
products, and the adulteration of foods and drugs—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discredit- 
ing legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 


By Mr. HUFF: Petition of the following bodies: Of Punxsu- 
tawney Council, Order of United American Mechanics, No. 375; of 
la Council, No. 326; of Ambrose Council, No. 60; of Yough- 
iogheny Junior Order United American Mechanies, No. 255; of 
Council No. 216; of Bessie Council, No. 301; of Hiawatha Council, 
No. 733; of Shelocta Council, No. 431; of Larimer Council, of 
Diamond Council, and of O. W. Howell Council, No. 210, favor- 
ing the passage of a bill to amend the naturalization laws as 
agreed upon and reported by the Judiciary Committee of the 
House—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 
By Mr, KETCHAM: Petition of Margaret V. Tuberville, of 
A Fairfax County, Va.—to the Committee on War 
aims. 
By Mr. KRIBBS: Petition of Narrows Creek Grange, encour- 
aging silk culture and to prevent gambling in farm products—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 


Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency to the Committee on Banking 
and 3 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LITTLE: Two petitions of citizens of New York, for 
a sixteenth amendment to the Constitution, prohibiting estab- 
lishment of any form of 85 8 or appropriating money to 
any institution partly or wholly under sectarian control to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LODGE: Petition of James H. Lucas and 28 others, of 
Hartford, Conn.; of Thomas C. Arton and 29 others, of New York 
City, and of 38 delegates of Musicians’ National Teague, for re- 
striction of immigration, naturalization, and citizenship—to the 
Select Committee on 8 and Naturalization. 

By Mr. MCCLELLAN: Petition of Harmony Grange, 886, of 
Indiana, to prohibit contracts discrediting legal-tender cur- 
rency—to the Committee on Banking and 8 

Also, petition of U. C. Brouse and 27 others, of Noble County, 
Ind., for the passage of a bill to extend the system of the free 
delivery of mails to the rural districts—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MILLS: Petition of citizens of Navarro County, Tex., 
urging passage of Washburn-Hatch antioption bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. ‘ 

By Mr. MUTCHLER: Petition of citizens of Snowville, Va., 
to pronior the opening of the World’s Fair on Sunday—to the 
Select Committee on the Columbian E ition. 

By Mr. PAGE of Rhode Island: Petition of Davisville Grange, 
to prevent gambling in farm products and the adulteration of 
foodand drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee: Papers relating to the 
claim of Mrs. A. G. Bankhead for compensation for the occupa- 
tion of houses in Memphis, Tenn., by the United States Quarter- 
master’s Department—to the Co ttee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of National Woman’s Christian e e ea 
Union, asking that no expositions for which appropriations are 
made by Congress shall be opened on Sunday—to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of citizens of Licking and Brown Counties, for a 
free delivery of rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of citizens of Swansea, Bristol 
County, Mass., for free delivery of mails—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. SAYERS: Petition of postmasters of Blanco County, 
Tex., urging greater compensation to fourth-class postmasters— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of G. O. H. Rose and others of San Antonio, 
Tex., protesting against passage of Senate bill 362—to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SNODGRASS: Petition of Mrs. A. A. Gibson, of 
Athens, Tenn., and others, in regard to the ment of the 
World's Fair—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Expo- 
sition. 

By Mr. SHONK: Petition of 500citizens of Logan County, Pa., 
praying for amendment of law relating to immigration, etc.—to 
the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of American Defense Association of Hazleton, 
Pa., amendment of naturalization law—to the Select Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Hazleton, Pa., Alden, Pa., Drif- 
ton, Pa., and Stockton, Pa., for amendment to the Constitu- 
tion—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEVENS: Petition of Harvard and Concord Granges 
to prevent gambling in farm products and the adulteration o 
pure food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Harvood Grange, ay Ne, dees silk culture, to 
proren, gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discredit- 
ing legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. STUMP: Petition of Patapsco Grange, to prevent gam- 
bling in farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Patapsco Grange, encouraging silk culture—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 


He also 


Husbandry, of Washington: 
Petitions pra: ing for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
SET E i culture—ordered to lie on the table. 
Petitions praying for the enactment of 1 tion to prevent 
pene in farm products—referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
c à 


Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 
Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. i 
Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
Mr. FELTON presented a petition of citizens of Riverside, Cal., 
raying for the passage of pga for the ceding of arid lands 
b ia respective States in which they are situated; which was 
referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of 


Arid Lands. 

He also presented a petition of Stockton Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of Califo „praying for the passage of legislation 
for the building of the Nica Canal; which was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented amemorial of the directors and stockholders 
of the Anaheim Codperative Beet Sugar Company, of Oran 
County, Cal., signed by 300 members, remonstrating against the 
repeal of the sugar bounty; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

He also presented the following petitions of Magnolia and Stock- 
ton Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Califo $ 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

bling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
udiciary. 
x Potitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions raying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of (od. and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. BACKBURN presented a petition of citizens of Lexing- 
ton, Ky., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States prokio tag any legislation by the 
States respecting an establishment of religion or making an ap- 

ropriation of money for any sectarian purpose; which was re- 

erred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. COKE presented a petition of citizens of Navarro County, 
Tex., and a petition of citizens of Refugio County, Tex., praying 
for the passage of legislation regulating speculation in fictitious 
farm products; which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. PEFFER presented a petition of citizens of Jenny Lind, 
Ark., praying that homestead privileges be incorporated in the 
arid land bill; which was referred to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

He also presented the following petitions of Bellflower Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Kansas: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

wiog in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
udiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining lard 
and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—refe to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for the 3 of a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts- referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial of citizens of Logan 
County, III., remonstrating against the of what are known 
as the Washburn-Hatch ant option bills; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Edwards County, III., 

raying for the e of what are known as the Washburn- 

tch antioption bills; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented the 3 petitions of Knox Henry 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Illinois: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

natie in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 


resented the following petitions of Brush Prairie. 
Ly I Oak Granges, Patrons of 


Mr. DAVIS presented a petition of citizens of Otter Tail 
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County, Minn.; a petition of citizens of Blue Earth County, Minn.; 
a petition of citizens of Jackson County, Minn.; a petition of citi- 
zens of Noble County, Minn.; a petition of citizens of Waseca 
County, Minn., and a petition of citizens of Washington County, 
Minn., praying for the enactment of a law imposing a tax upon 
speculation in fictitious farm products; which were 8 to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HAWLEY peen the following petitions of Morris 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Connecticut: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
co ement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

eres in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of f and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH presented a petition of citizens of Sar- 
gont County, N. Dak., and a petition of citizens of Cass County, 


„ praying for the enactment of legislation ating 
fon in ficti f a Leen 


ulation tious farm products; which were 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Mr. SAWYER presented a petition of citizens of Por and 
Waupaca Counties, Wis., praying for the ə of the Wash- 


burn-Hatch antioption bills; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. TELLER presented a memorial of citizens of Kit Carson 
County, Colo., remonstrating against the cession of the arid 
lands to the States; which was referred to the Committee on Ir- 
rigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Ouray, Colo., pray- 
ing for the passage of the free-coinage bill; which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a 8 of the United Presby- 
terian Church of Roneys Point, W. Va., and a petition of the 
Woman's Missionary Society of the United Presbyterian Church 
of Sidney, Ohio, 5 the World's Columbian E ition 
be closed on Sunday; which were referred to the Committee on 
the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 


Mr. GIBSON of Lousiana. I present a petition of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange, representatives of industrial bodies, and the 
municipal government of St. Louis, Mo., to the Fifty-second Con- 
gress of the United States, in favor of the improvement of the 
navigation of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. President, as this isa very important document, I ask that 
it may be printed and referred to the Committee on Printing, 
with an order to print 2,000extra copies. It is full of interesting 
facts and statements in respect to the improvement of the Mis- 
sissippi River. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The memorial will be printed as a 
document, if there be no objection, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Printing, with the accompanying order; which will be 


The order was read and referred to the Committee on Print- 
ing, as follows: 


Ordered, That 2,000 copies of the memorial of the Merchants magi) 
representatives of industrial bodies, and the municipal government of St. 
Louis, to the Fifty-second Co: of the United States, in favor of the im- 
provement of the navigation of the Mississippi River, be ted. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. HAWLEY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2699) to repeal section 16, chap- 
ter 294, of the act approved July 15, 1870, “making appropria- 
tions for the support of the Army for the fiscal year end Tone 
30, 1871,” relating to brevets, reported it without amendment, 
and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. PADDOCK. From the Committee on Public Lands, I re- 
pas back, with an amendment in the nature of a substitute, the 

ill (S. 782) to provide forthe adjustment of certain salesof lands 
in the late reservation of the Confederated Otoe and Missouria 
tribes of Indians in the States of Nebraska and Kansas, and I 
submit a written report. I move that the bill, with the amend- 
ment and report, be referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
as it relates to an Indian matter as well as a public-land matter. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Territories, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2373) to establish the boundaries of the Yellow- 
stone National Park, and for other purposes, reported it with an 
amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. Iam directed by the Committee on Territories 
to report back favorably with an amendment the bill (H. R. 5499) 
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Manch 25, 


to amend an act entitled An act approving with amendments 
the funding act of Arizona,” approved June 25, 1890, together 
with a written report. 

I wish to state that as there is pressing necessity for the pas- 
sage of this bill, if it is to be passed, I shall ask the unanimous 
consent of the Senate to call it up at an early day. I do not ask 
action on it this morning, because I desire to have the report 


rinted. 
8 The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 4533) for the relief of holders 
of drawback certificates issued under an actof Congress approved 
June 2, 1890, reported it without amendment, and submitted a re- 
port thereon. . 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE, from the Committee on Fisheries, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1126) for the establishment of a 
fish-hatchery in the State of Montana, reported it with an amend- 
ment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. PROCTOR, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 711) to reappoint Warren C. Beach 
a captain in the Army, and to place him on the retired list in ad- 
dition to the number now authorized, submitted an adverse re- 
pot thereon; which was agreed to, and the bill was postponed 

definitely. 

Mr. McMILLAN, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2619) to vacate that 

rt of Madison street, Georgetown, west of Back Street, and ex- 

nd Y street in Burleith, in the District of Columbia, reported 
it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. BLODGETT, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 4288) authorizing the payment of the 

nsion of Edward S. Smith, accrued at the date of his death, to 
Bis mother, Catherine, reported it without amendment, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2651) for the protection 
of boarding-house keepers, reported adversely thereon, and the 
bill was postponed indefinitely. 

BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. SAW YER introduced a bill (S. 2720) to encourage postal 
savings, cially in districts remote from money iy pete ria 
to invest the same, and to divide earnings among depositors; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 2721) granting an honor- 
able discharge to John Summers; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. COKE introduced a bill (S. 2722) appropriating funds for 
investigations and tests of American timber; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
wr. SHER 

Mr. S LAN introduced a bill (S. 2723) granting a pension 
to Sarah Riheldarfer; which was read twice by its title, and, 
vin the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 

ensions. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 2724) granting a pension 
to Mary A. Gannett: which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 2725) granting a pension to 
William P. Butler; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. COCKRELL introduced a bill (S. 2726) granting a pension 
to Henry Sands; which was read twice by its title. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present the petition of He Sands, of 
Cole County, Mo., helpless and dependent son of Harmon G. 
Sands, late a member of Cole County (Mo.) Home Guards, First 
United States Reserve Corps, praying to be allowed a pension. 
I also present a certificate from Gen. Wickham, adjutant-gen- 
eral of Missduri, as to the record of Harmon G. Sands, the father, 
and an affidavit of Dr. J. L. Thorpe, and an affidavit of W. H. 
Lusk and Martin lcs a? to accompany the bill. 

I move that the bill, with the accompanying papers, be referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CAREY introduced a bill (S. 2727) to enable the people of 
the Territory of Utah to provide for the collection, a ement, 
and aaplay of the products of said Territory at the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition of 1893; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Territories. 

DISTRICT MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION. 

Mr. CULLOM submitted the following concurrent resolution; 

which was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 


Be it resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That 
in pursuance of a certificate of incorporation of the Memorial Association 


of the District of Columbia,” Dana eee W. Fuller, John M. Scho- 


field, John W. Foster, B. H. Warner, Langley A. B. er, J. C. Ban- 
croft Davis, Walter S. Cox, S. H. Kauffman, A. Spoffo: ohn Hay, J. F. 
Doug! n M. Parker, Gardiner G. Hubbard, W. „ Davidge, S. S. 

Teunis S. Hamlin, and recorded March 21 


wg eee O. Glover, and š 
1892, the ent of the United States, the President of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives be, and they hereby are, authorized 
and directed to appoint each six citizens of the District of Columbia to be 
ee e as they may deere n eraser 8 
annually each two members 2 serve for three years. ere 

t EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 
ae, that order is closed and the Calendar under Rule VIII is 

n order. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After two hours and twenty- 
five minutes spent in executive session the doors were reopened. 

COURTS IN WEST VIRGINIA. 

Mr. WILSON. I ask leave to submit a report. Iam directed 
by the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 2643) changing the time for holding the circuit and dis- 
trict courts in the district of West Virginia, to report it back 
favorably without amendment. The Senators from West Vir- 
mnis are anxious to have the bill passed, inasmuch as it provides 

or chang that will take effect, if the bill becomes a law, in 
April. I ask unanimous consent that the bill may be acted upon- 
now. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committse of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for athird reading, read the third time, and 


passed 
` PUBLIC BUILDING AT HELENA, MONT. 


Mr. SANDERS. I ask unanimous consent to call up the bill 
(S. 880) to provide for the construction of a public building at 
Helena, Mont. I think we can complete the bill before the 
special order set for 3 o’clock. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 880) to provide for the 
construction of a public building at Helena, Mont. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

VALUE OF THE DOLLAR. 

Mr. STANFORD. I desire to give notice that on Tuesday 
next, after the morning business, I shall, with the consent of the 
Senate, call up the bill (S. 2397) to determine the value of alegal- 
tender dollar, for the purpose of submitting a few remarks 
thereon. s 

ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 


On motion of Mr. BUTLER, it was 
Ordered, That when the Senate adjourn to-day, it be to meet on Monday 


next. 
EULOGIES ON THE LATE SENATOR HEARST. 


Mr. STANFORD. Mr. President, I offer the resolutions which 
I send to the desk, and ask that they may be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution submitted by the 
Senator from California will be read. 

The resolutions were read, as follows: 


“Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the death of 
George Hearst, late a Senator from the State of California. 

“Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the ny, of the deceased, the 
business of the Senate be now suspended to enable his associates to pay 
popa tribute of regard to his high character and distinguished public sery- 


A Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate communicate these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives“ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolutions i 

The resolutions were agreed to unanimously. 

Mr. STANFORD. Mr. President, the death of Senator George 
Hearst occurred so near the close of the last session of Congress 
that we had no opportunity to pog say extended tributes of re- 
spect to his memory in this Chamber. 

It is for this reason that I have introduced the resolutions which 
have just been read. 

In March, 1850, a young man was traveling westward across 
the continent, on foot, besideanox wagon. His outfitandasmall 
sum of money in his pocket were his only oes, and he was 
marching 2,000 miles through an uninhabited country to seek his 
fortune. 

In March, 1891, the same man was crossing the same plains. 


1892. 
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train of cars bore him with 

were his family, and in his honor statesmen and war- 
It was the same man who had made 
the journey forty-one years paroro, yo not the same, for he was 


A 10 
With 
riors were acting as escort. 


mp to his destination. 


now, in his last sleep and with the honors befitting his lofty sta- 
tion, being carried to his final resting place. 

To those virtues and qualities which raised the young pioneer 
from obscurity to a place among the first of his country itis meet 
to pay tribute and to call attention, as an inspiration and exam- 
ple for others, and it is for that pu that we are assembled 
in this Chamber to-day. cor earst was and had been for 
many years my personal friend. Though of different political 
opinions we always worked in harmony, the line between us 
being only political. He was in many ways a remarkable man, 
and A every sense a representative American and one of the best 
examples. His career was one to which those who knew him 
best can ever point with pride and satisfaction. It is not my 

on this occasion to go into any of the various details of 
his lif e which was so full of interesting phases that to barely 
touch upon them would consume much more time than would be 
appropriate now. 
rge Hearst was born in Franklin County, Mo., on Septem- 
ber 3, 1820.. His father, William G. Hearst, was of Scotch de- 
scent, and was a native of South Carolina, moving thence to 
Missouriin1808. He was an enterprising man, embracing farm- 
ing amoug his callings, interested in lead mines, and the breeder 
of many fine horses. His son inherited his tastes. William G. 
Hearst died in 1846, ueathing hisfarm to his son; but when 
the news of the rich discoveries of gold in California reached 
Missouri the young man resolved to try his fortune in the new 
Eldorado. He therefore settled up his affairs as favorably as 
possible, and in the spring of 1850 joined the army of emigrants 
then streaming westward, and earned a title of which he was 
always proud—that of pioneer. z 

The true history of the Argonauts of the nineteenth century 
has to be written. No poet has yet arisen to immortalize their 
achievements in verse. They had no Jason to lead them, no ora- 
cles to pornosy success, nor enchantments to avert dangers; but 
like self-reliant Americans they pressed forward to the land of 
promise and traversed thousand of miles where the Greek heroes 
traveled hundreds. 1 went by ship and by wagon, on horse- 
back and on foot, a mighty army, ing over mountains and 
deserts, endur rivations and sickness, they were the creators 
of a commonw the builders of States. e year 1850 was 

ibly the most disastrous in the history of the gold seekers. 
The Indians were on the warpath, and another and even more 
dreadful foe, the cholera, spread from ocean to ocean. This was 
the year chosen by young George Hearst for his emigration to 
the new and almost unknown country. It is no wonder that in 
after life he was unwilling to recall the details of that dreadful 
overland journey, for he was one of the few of his party who 
reached their destination. 

El Dorado County was at that time the 3 portion 
of California, and here George Hearst started on a career of 
mang which he continued until his death. In various places 
and with varying success he worked for nine years. At last, in 
1859, in Nevada, to which State he had moved, he made his first 

t strike; and now fortune, which had toyed with him long, 
airly lavished her favors. One after another his investments 
proved profitable, and by hard work and the exercise of great 
udgment, he rapidly realized what he then considered a com- 
jortable fortune. 

Nor was he less fortunate in another and very different enter- 
rise. In 1861 he returned to his home and realized a dream of 
is youth by marrying Miss Phoebe Elizabeth Apperson, the 

daughter of a wealthy farmer of Missouri. To this union he 
ever frankly ascribed a large share of his success in life. 

The distinguished lady encouraged and supported him in all 
his undertak She adorned his home with her accomplish- 
ments and virtues, and by her many charities has caused his 
name to be an honored household word in California. Whenshe 
also passes from this life, the unknown poor of our State will 
rise up and call her blessed.” 

To them was born an only son, William G. Hearst, who now 
resides in San Francisco. 

From his marriage until his entrance into political life Goorge 
Hearst’s time was taken up by large and various business ent=2r- 

rises. His mining interests extended over a wide field, from 
ontana to Mexico. His ranches were among the largest and 
most productive in our State, and he devoted much attention to 
the raising of stock and the improvement in the breeding of 


horses. 

He had spent the largest part of his eventful life before he 
took an active interest in politics, or at least entered his politi- 
He 


cal career. He had contented himself in other directions. 
161 
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served a term in the Legislature in 1865, 1866, and was known as 
a Democrat of the conservative type and a believer in and fol- 
lower of Thomas Jefferson. In 1882 he was a candidate for the 
Democratic nomination for governor of California, but was de- 
feated by Gen. Stoneman, who as governor, appointed him Sena- 
tor to fill a vacancy caused by the death of Gen. Miller. He was 
afterwards elected a Senator to succeed himself and had he lived 
his term of office would have expired March 4, 1893. He was a 
successful politician, for being an active worker he surrounded 
himself with others, who were inspired by his activity. 

As a Senator he was industrious and rendered much valuable 
service in committees to his State and his country. Among hiscol- 
leagues of his own party, his counsel was constantly sought and 
his judgment was relied on, for it was calm and keen. 

e had the faculty of making strong friendships everywhere 
and retaining that friendship. In no place was this more marked 
than in this He was courteous to all with whom he came 
in contact, attentive to his Senatorial duties and obligations, and 
soon secured for himself the respect, good will and confidence 
of all his associates. He was unable on account of illness which 
had begun its ravages upon him during the preceding summer, 
to attend the last session, though he came to this city with that 
determination in January, and on the 28th of February, 1891, in 
the closing days of the Fifty-first Congress, he also closed his 
labors and the portal of death. 

On March 5 the funeral took place from his residence in this 
sity, and was attended by the officers and members of this body, 
many members of the House of Representatives, and numbers of 
personal friends. His remains were attended from Washington 
to San Francisco by a committee of the Senate and House of 
Representatives. The final ceremonies took place in San Fran- 
zisco, Sunday, March 15, and were the occasion of a very large 
cortege, who followed the remains to Mount View Cemetery, 
Oakland, Cal. ý 

Success such as that achieved by George Hearst is not a mere 
accident nor the result of chance or luck. It can only beattained 
by those qualities which were his—industry, perseverance, good 
judgment, and truth. During his life he was ever a hard and 
undaunted worker. In that particular field of mining, where he 
firstearned his reputation, his judgment was of the highest order, 
and upon it his ventures were based. He was true to his word 
and to his friends, and these were true to him. 

Such were the qualities which enabled my friend and colleague 
to bring to a successful close the great battle of life. When the 
final call came to him he had achieved honors to which few at- 
tain; and I have no doubt that in those last solemn hours when 
he knew that death was near, his eye was as keen as it looked to 
the future, and his faith in its ibilities as strong as when in 
his earlier days he sought the golden veins of the Sierra Nevada 
Mountains. 


Mr. VEST. Mr. President, it is impossible to conceive an ac- 
claim more triumphantand ecstatic than thatof the dying Chris- 
tian, Oh death, where is thy sting? Oh grave, where is thy 
victory?” 

No human achievement can crown any life with such an ending, 
but next to this must be the consciousness of duty performed, and 
of fortitude under adverse fortune. 

To have risen unaided from low estate—to have overcome dif- 
ficulties and dangers and acquired wealth and power by the sheer 
forca of will and courage, above all to have pitted native intellect 
untrained and untaught save by hard necessity, against the learn- 
ing of all the schools, and secured the confidence of a great peo- 
ple, must give consciousness of mental and moralelevation which 
even approaching death can not destroy. 

In the cafions of the mountains, amidst the solitudes where 
nature frowns as in resentful mood upon those who would drag 
from her rocky bosom the precious metals for which men slave, 
and cheat, and kill, George Hearst developed the qualities that 
win distinction everywhere. 

His nature was honest, rugged, and kindly, with nothing arti- 
ficial nor pretentious. His — and acquirements were such 
as men must have in a hand-to-hand struggle with the dangers 
and ere of the frontier. 

Above all he knew himself, and put no false estimate upon his 
powers, either of performance or endurance. Self-contained, 
self-reliant, with every faculty trained in the school of practical 
life and absolute necessity, he wasted no energy upon ornament, 
but reserved his strength for the real and useful. 

In framing an epitaph for one with characteristics so foreign 
to all trick of words and mere display of rhetoric, the simple 
truth is sufficient. 

Hedid not hide nor hoard the wealth acquired by self-denial 
and long endeavor, but gave cheerfully and liberally to deserve 
ing objects. fs 


- 


His generous gift to the ex-Confederate Home of Missouri, his 
native State, has enshrined his memory in many hearts, and lifted 
his name to heaven in many prayers. 2 A 

Death found in him no craven victim vainly protesting against 
the inexorable fate of all our race, but the dauntless pioneer who 
had calmly faced the dangers of a long and eventful life and with 
modest courage accepted the inevitable end. Who can say that 
such a man has lived in vain? And what higher tribute can we 

y to his memory than that he wasted no faculty or endowment, 
But discharged every duty earnestly, honestly, and well? 


Mr. STEWART. Iformed the 3 of George Hearst 
about forty years ago in Nevada County, Cal. He was then a 
prospector for mines and a miner. He followed that pursuit until 
the end of his days. At the time of hisdeath he was ely en- 
gaged in extensive mining operations. He was one of best 
specimens of that vast army of gold-hunters collected from the 
most enterprising y men of every city, town, and hamlet in 
the United States who the foundation for eight sovereign 
5 an tio e ee ee, e wer ie 

e explorations e 
Cit, of Maribo to Alaska and from the Pacific Slope to the plains 
of Missouri. He endured all the privations of the et 
hard labor, coarse fare, fatiguing journeys over mountains and 
deserts—for two-fifths of a century. 

He had the true instinct of a miner. The discovery and de- 
velopment of mines was a passion with him which led him to 
overcome what to others were insurmountable obstacles. In his 
investigation of mines he became one of the best geologists, 
for practical mining. purposes, that this country has produced. 
His observations were so critical and his experience so extensive 
that in the last ten or ntepa posre of his life he seemed to know 
at a glance whether geological formations were suitable for mines 
of the precious metals. 

When it is understood that hundreds of thousands of the best 
and brightest men the world has produced were ed in the 
same business of exploring and developing mines that not 
one in a hundred were successful, it must be conceded that aman 
whose judgment with to mines was by none 
and equaled by few, must have had groas natural capacity and 
the and perseverance to dare and do beyond what is allotted 


to o men. 
George t was no ordinary man. I knew him in prosper- 
‘ity and in adversity. He was the same simple, genial, ul, 
delightful companion under all circumstances, He made many 
' fortunes during the lo rs of his miner life. The last fortune 
which he acquired, and it was large, he left to his family. With 
all the hardships and privations which he endured he by no 
means led an unhappy life. He enjoyed his occupation; was 
always buoyant, hopeful, and full of courage. He ired all 
who came in contact with him with new hope and ambition. Ad- 
verse fortune did not sour his genial nature or make him think 
ill of his fellow-men; on the contrary, he was charitable to all, 
and in return was universally esteemed, loved, and respected by 
all who knew him. He made no distinction of person between 
honest people, but made all classes feel that he was a friend and 
well-wisher. His strong common sense inspired confidence and 
made him a leader of public opinion and of men. He also had a 
vein of humor which amused and fascinated the learned as well 
as the illiterate. He was at home in the company of men of all 
conditions, whether laborers delving in the bowels of the earth 


or millionaires enjoying the luxuries of wealth. 

He was a good judge of character, and readil eee 
the true from the counterfeit. His name is a house word 
throughout all the Pacific States and Territories. He was wel- 
come everywhere, because he brought enterprise, thrift, and 
peponi ee Kim. There was no hamlet between the 
of the uri and the Pacific Ocean which did not welcome 
him. All were glad when he came and sorry when he left, be- 
cause he always had something good to do or say. 

As a Senator he was not given to but in con- 
sultation his advice was valuable. There was no question affect- 
ing the general good m which he could not throw some light 
when necessity ired. He was particularly well versed in the 
resources and of the Pacific States and Territories, and 
whenever the interest of his constituents was involved it was cer- 
tain that his voice and vote would be on the right side. 

He was a modest man, never obtruding his views. At first his 
character was not well understood by Senators, but gradually, as 
they came in contact with him, his sterling qualities inspired 

His genial nature, generous and responsive heart made 
him many fast friends among his colleagues in this body. 

The same qualities of and heart and originality of char- 

eacter, which made him a favorite in W: had interested 
and amused his comrades about the camp-fires of miners from 
the tropics to the frozen zone. No e tion in the mountains 


and deserts of the West, however hazardous or difficult, was 
looked ig prc dread or ey eee when it was known that 
Geo: t was to be one of party ` eee on such 
t 
1 and good cheer, which banished all fear of discomfort or 
a s * 


The simple facts of his life, if written, would be a history 
er than romance. He was one of the 250,000 yo men 
who left their homes in the East to seek their fortunes in the 
great gold discoveries of California. Such an opportunity can 
not againoccur; such ane can never be repeated. The 
sons of farmers, mechanics, merchants, bankers, lawyers, and 
statesmen, from all the States of the Union, rallied in a grand 
army of 3 and rushed to the modern Ophir of Cali- 
fornia, a land not only rich in gold but of genial skies, balm: 
and salubrious climate, lofty mountains, fertile valleys, manent: 
ficent rivers, all presenting a new world for adventure and enter- 
prise. 

The restraints of society were removed. The influence of fam- 
ily and tradition was unknown. Each man wasestimated on ac- 
count of his own individual worth. His character was weighed, 
his standard was fixed by the impartial judgmentof men without 
prejudice or preconceived opinions. A man who passed through 
that ordeal, who lived in those times, and maintained through 
an entire generation the love and of such a community, 
could not be a sham, but must of necessity be a sturdy, self-reliant, 
strong, and vigorous character. i 

Such was Hearst. His life was not only one of toil, ex- 
citement, and adventure, but it was most useful. He inaugurated 
and carried into successful execution vast mining enterprises, 
which gave ompiogmens to thousands of men and contributed 
largely in the pr uction of both gold and silver. It was such 
men as George Hearst who converted the vast region between the 
plains of the Missouri and the Pacific Ocean from what was sup- 
poron to be an uninhabitable desert into prosperous and wing 

tates. It was by the efforts of such men as George tin 
the development of the resources of the mountains of the 
West that the financial prosperty of the United States was se- 
cured and maintained. 

He led a useful and honorable life. In his death his constitu- 
ents and the country suffered a great loss. But his works will 
live afterhim. The enterprises which he 3 the good 
which he accomplished, will not be ephemeral, because by his 
efforts he contributed to that permanent and growing prosperity 
which makes the country he loved so well so conspicuous and 
prosperous a portion of the Union. A 

His estimable wife and brilliant son, who mourn his loss, have 
the consolation of knowing that the husband and father who has 
gone was a brave, self-sacrificing, and useful citizen; that his 
memory is cherished and revered by thousands of comrades who 
knew and loved him in life and mourn with them his loss, and 
that he lived a useful and honorable life and left a name of which 
they may justly be proud. 


Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, we e tribute to- day to 
the memory of one who but recently walked amongst us, re- 
spected, honored, and beloved in every relation of life. 

I first saw Senator Hearst when he first came upon this floor 
as a member of the Senate. His reputation was here before him, 
but the charm of his personal presence could not be understood 
except when felt. I was personally attracted to him at once. 
He had a high manliness of bearing, a gentle kindliness of man- 
ner, a wi courtesy, and a native —— dignity which 
were magnetic and to me irresistible. I was! much with him, 
and always with pleasure. 

I induced him often to talk of his wonderful career, and Inever 
wearied listening to his vivid sketches of pioneer life, and to his 
broad, liberal, and magnanimous views of men and the world. 
He was not a man of books, but he had a far keener and higher 
wisdom than can be obtained fromlibraries. His education was 
acquired in the rugged haunts, the ambitious councils, and the 
daring struggles of busy men rather thanin the schools and 
academies where the classics are taught. No one could be with 
Mr. Hearst an hour and fail to discover that he was richly and 
peculiarly endowed with native gifts of the rarest and most val- 
e ing in the hearing of eminent gentl 

no saying in the hearing of eminent gentle- 
men who knew him best that nature never, in her most benefi- 
cent mood, created a nobleman of her own school more just, more 
upright, more considerate, or more knightly in his intercourse 
with his fellow-men than the late Senator from California. 
Sir, what a marvelous period in American history was meas- 
ured by the years of his active life! In 1850, from Missouri to 
the Pacific Coan. he followed theawful trail of 1849, marked b 


wrecks of suffering and of death. He crossed the Great Ameri- 
can Desert, as it was then known, behind slow-moving teams of 


horses and cattle, and amidst peril, privations, and ceaseless 
hardships. 

. He lived to return full of wealth and of honors over the same 
line of travel at the rate of 40 miles an hour, surrounded by the 
comforts of a palace, speeding through t American 
States. He saw, not in the mere fancy of a poets vision, but in 
solemn fact, the desert blossom as the rose, and the wilderness, 
and the waste peos chango xon 2 loneliness and e 
into the busy, thriving abodes ppy, prosperous people. 

Nowhere eae on the face of the Sloba and never before in the 
annals of the human race can there be found in the same length 
of time such a transformation of the face of nature; such a 
triumph of man’s dominion over the earth; such a development 
and growth of civilized power; such a giant stride in the prog- 
ress and glory of mankind as was witnessed between the Mis- 
souri River and the Pacific coast from the time Mr. Hearst first 
looked down from the Sierras on the plains below until he re- 
turned a Senator of the United States. s x 

Within that cal period the policy of Jefferson, in the pur- 
chase of the Louisiana territory,and su uently in the annexa- 
tion of Texas, and the war with Mexico, culminated in such 
strength and glory to the Republic as even the prophetic vision 
of our 55 had not eld nor the heart of man con- 
ceived. To have lived in such an era and to have been a fore- 
most factor in its rushing events constitutes a life worth living 
and one entitled to be remembered in marble and in bronze. 

Mr. Hearst may most Pci bé spoken of as a successful man. 
He e Sone wealth, but in doing so he was not unmindful 
of other acquisitions more valuable than wealth. At every ste 
of his long career he acted upon the principle that “ag 
name is rather to be chosen than great riehes,” and so now he 
sleeps in honor, without stain or blemish, amongst the people 
he loved and faithfully served. He has left to his country an 
unsullied name and example of a well-spent life, and his 
country in turn will embalm his memory as one of her truest and 
pobindd: t; of American manhood. 

Mr. B . Mr. President, in the successful life of the late Sen- 
ator from California, Hon. George Hearst, the great fact was real- 
ized that nothing is denied well directed labor, and that nothing 
valuable and worth living for is to be attained without it; that only 
the labor of a lifetime can obtain that success which wins the con- 
fidence of the public. It was the ambition of our late col- 
league to raise himself, to win his way to power and influence 
through the laborious gradations necessary to one of limited 
education and adverse circumstances. It was his lot in life to 
confront and overcome difficulties, and with rare sagacity he 
learned to use every difficulty so overcome, as an instrument 
for new conquests over new difficulties. 

With a strong natural es and a stout and resolute 
heart; with an industry and application unwearied, he would 
delve and dig in the bowels of the earth until experience had 
brought him that wisdom which made his apie and fore- 
sight almost unerring in all that related to the many and multi- 
form features of for the precious metals. He found the 
road to wealth and ence no easy one to travel, but he never 
faltered, and however weary it may have been, he followed it to 
this temple of honor, which, while always open to honest integ- 
rity, is but seldom reached without difficulty and struggle. 

argonaut of the modern Eldorado, he literally worked his 
way from Missouri to California, and was one among that band 
of American poneer who founded an empire on the Pacific; 
and from a laborer, with pick and spade, so shaped his life’s work 
that he rose without the factitious aid of speculation in stocks 
and bonds (for he was in its true sense a miner) to be one of the 
wealthiest citizens of that land of gold, without encountering the 
env Sopi malevolence which so often follow the accumulation of 
W ; 

He exemplified the remark of a distinguished author, De 
Tocqueville, that— 

The inhabitants of the United States are never fettered by the axioms of 


a conviction that there coun- 


Such unquestionably was the condition and situation of Cali- 


. fornia when the Argonauts undertook its civilization. It was a 


land of wonders, in which everything was in constant motion 
and every movement was one of improvement. With that band 
of pinions the idea of novelty became thatof amelioration, with 
no bounds or limits to the efforts of man. Our late colleague 
was one of that heroic race who held that what is not yet done is 
only that which he has not yet attempted to do. 

Amid those pregnant vicissitudes of fortune, accom: with 
unforeseen fluctuations of wealth, life in California in the days of 
the Forty-niners“ was that of feverish agitation, but w. in- 
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vigorated action and kept the mind in a state of excitement above 
that of the ordinary level of mankind; it was a game of chance, 
a great crisis, a battle, in which our late colleague courageously 
entered with all the ardor and enthusiasm of youth. A man of 
singular warmth and earnestness in his Ft se enterpr 5 
fond of adventure, and devoted to innovation and ea e 
became successful because he was intelligently industrious and 
preéminently practical; and he became popular because he was 
just and kind and generous. 

His party, the Democratic, promoted him to the Senate, and 
upon this floor the maxim which directed his public course was 
that the nation’s will is the legitimate rule of its government, as 
much as the Constitution is the supreme law of its existence; 
that the one is as obligatory as the other, and that without both 
there can be no real and substantial 5 & Engaging but 
little in debate, his vote never lost sight of this maxim, and 
no member of this body was more true to its spirit or more de- 
voted to this principle. 

With inflexible steadiness to his political convictions, he was 
invariably gentle and urbane in asserting them. In his temper 
and disposition he was not only kind and affectionate, but gener- 
ous and considerate of the feel of all around him. 

Of this, Mr. President, I know whereof I speak, for in this 
Chamber we sat side by side, desk-mates, so to speak, which con- 
stantly brought us in personal contact in the varied phases of 
social intercourse and political confidence. 

Senator Hearst was a typical Californian in ready risks and 
dash in money- and money-spending. No enterprise, 
however hazardous, appalled him, provided it was within the 
legitimate channel of mining operations, in which he felt at 
home, Outside of that sphere he was wanting inself-confidence 
and if venturing at all in the realm of speculation outside o 
mining and mining operations, it was with prudence and caution, 
because he mistrusted his own judgment. 

It was in this way, not in bu and ” stocks and 
bonds, that he amassed his large fortune which he enjoyed ina 
generous manner, and bequeathed to his devoted wife and son. 

Tall and gainly in form; with manners straight-forward and 
unaffected; with heart free from pence and reposing in confi- 
dence, he was easily approached. lLof the milk of human kind- 
ness he always remembered and loved his friends. In this, he 
beautifully and truly illustrated the epigram— 

O, Memory! thou art no weather bauble; 
O, Friendship! thou art not an empty name. 

His home, whether therude shanty in the mi camp, on Sut- 
ters Fork, or the Yuba, or that modern Pactolas, Feather River, 
or in a mansion on the hills of San Francisco, or an elegant resi- 
dence in the national capital, that home, however humble or 
9 was the emblem of hospitality, and ‘‘ welcome” was the 

assword. 
Senator Hearst held to his death an unabated love for his com- 
rades of the ‘‘ olden times,” and when fortune smiled upon him, 
utting means at his command with which to help, he never 
found one of them in need that he did not supply his wants. It 
isa part of his history thatin later years many of those “ old 
timers,” his former comrades of the pick and spade, made red 
ilgri es to see George,“ as they f ly called 
ey well knew that wealth could never seduce him from the plain 
and genuine simplicities of nature and decorate him with pre- 
tentious ‘‘ airs,” and that no political station, however exalted; 
could taint him with the “proud man’s contumely and the inso- 
lence of office,” and they also knew that George“ would re- 
plenish their empty pockets, if desired, to meet necessities and 
give comfort. A 

Pertinent to, and illustrative of this, let me, Mr. President, re- 
late the simple incident that, while on a visit two years ago to 
California, on one oécasion when I was in the Palace Hotel with 
a social party, Senator Hearst becoming the subject of conver- 
sation, one of them who knew well his generous nature and his 
habit of helping his friends—especially those old adventurous 
“ Porty-niners ”—illustrated his character in bee ape OY pith- 
ily saying, thatif ‘‘ courts of arms ” were recognized in this coun- 
try as in England, that of George Hearst ought to be a ‘‘ purse of 
gold, opon at both ends, with a charity box attached.” 

Mr. President, in fulfillment of the duty assigned me by your- 
self, as one of the committee to escort the remains of our late 
colleague to his home in San Francisco, Cal., I had afforded me 
the opportunity of witnessing the unaffected devotion of all 
classes of Shae to his memar, HERB day of ac ee yo 
exceedingly inclement, rai continuing throughout the 
yet it seemed not to lessen the vast crowd of friends who hed 
come — various parts of the State to attend the funeral of their 
old friend. 

When en route, as we rapidly passed along in modern railway 
coaches, impelled by steam power over the great highway, pierc- 
ing tunnels, leaping chasms, and here and there trimming the 
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brows of the Rocky Mountains, and spinning through the ca- 
ons of the Sierra Nevada, I could but reflect on the eventful 
changes effected in the short space between the time that George 
Hearst, poor and friendless, traveled by slow gradations, with 
pak mule and slow-moving wagon „along the uncertain 
rail through desolate regions uninhabited and com tively 
unknown to civilized man, and the swift, electric-like transit 
bearing his remains in state along the mighty highway to the 
sepulture prepared to receive them in the heart of a marvelous 
au which meanwhile had sprung up on the ocean shore of the 
est. 

This is food for thought, for inspiration, and philosophy. It 
is the romance of history. It is a revelation to man, showing 
the wonderful working of progress in mind and matter, and the 
wonderful opportunities this country affords for the advancement 
of civilization, for the development of material and scientific 
resources, and for possibilities to the unaided individudl man of 
courage and energy properly applied. ° 

After an adventurous life, marked by ‘‘ fitful fever” and full of 
vicissitude, Senator Hearst was gathered, as a ripened sheaf, 
into the great hereafter. He sleeps now in the bosom of that 
wonderland he loved so well; aland that honored him with a 
seat in this body and to which he was ever faithful; aland, Mr. 
President, that has borne Sppe of gold on waiters of silver, in 
untold value, to the coffers of our national Treasury. 

The spoton which our late colleague has final repose is just 
outside the corporate environs of San Francisco, the city of his 

ride and his home. It is a romantic hilltop, warmed by a Cali- 
ornia sun, cooled by the sea breeze, and 

Where the woodbine spices are wafted abroad 

And the musk of the roses blow. 

It overlooks the Golden Gate, through which the unrest tide 
of the Pacific ebbs and flows. It is a fitting place for the final 
rest of an old Forty-niner,” who began his life with pick and 
spade, and ended it in the Senate of the United States. 


Mr. DOLPH. The biography of our departed brother has been 
told by those better qualified than I am for thatduty. His asso- 
ciations with the members of this body, his participation in the 
business of the Senate have been fittingly alluded to, that if it 
were not for the fact that he was so long and so extensively iden- 
tified with so many interests of the Pacific coast I should not 
prolong the exercises of the hour by attempting to add to what 
as been said. 

It was not my pleasure to enjoy the acquaintance of Senator 
Hearst until after he became a member of this body; but our sub- 
sequent acquaintance was most 5 He was a self-made 
man. Fortune smiled open him. Accidents and opportunities 
may have conduced much to fortune’s favor; but his case was no 
exception to the rule that chiefly the creation of a man’s fortune 
is in his own hands. Blessed with great wealth, his opportuni- 
ties to do good with his means were abundant and his benefac- 
tions were liberal. 

It is a great gift to be able to use great wealth wisely and well. 
No one need enyy the Race of alarge fortune. Opportuni- 
ties bring responsibilities; riches bring care and anxiety. Mis- 
fortune runs hard after suecess. No fortune is exempt from ca- 
lamity. 3 crown is set with thorns. Power is encompassed 
with care, with troubles, and with dangers. 

Senator Hearst was better fitted for the activities of business 
life than for legislative halls. In the one his sound judgment, 
his ld lea and diligence won success against all competitors. 
In the other he was hardly equipped to obtain prominence in 
competition with those who in youth had received the traini 
and discipline of colleges and institutions of higher learning, an 
whose lives had been devoted to the law or other professions or 
had been spentin the public service. 

His social qualities endeared him to all his associates in the 
Senate. He was always the friend of every Pacific coast inter- 
est as he understood them. He did not claim to be a public 
speaker and never talked in the Senate on subjects not connected 
with Pacific coast interests, and on such subjects only in a very 
brief manner; but when he did speak his terse and vigorous 
statements were always to the point and well received. He grew 
in the estimation of his colleagues in the Senate with length of 
service in that body. His successful business and political career 


illustrates the possibilities of success of every citizen of the great | 


Republic. 

he messenger of Fate, which pursues us all from the cradle 
to the grave with flying feet, has overtaken and called from 
time another member of our body. Again are we reminded that 
all flesh is grass and all the glory of it as the flower of the field. 
These often-recurring visits of the King of Terrors to our little 
circle should serve to keep fresh the remembrance that the lot 
of our brother is but the common lot of man, and that the bow is 
already bent and the arrow ready to be let fly which, in accordance 


with the law of our being, shall accomplish the will of Heaven 
with us; that no time or place or position is sacred against the 
fatal Archer; that— 

Leaves have their time to fall, 
And flowers to wither at the north wind's breath, 


And stars to set; but all, 
Thou hast all seasons for thine own, O Death! 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, my first aquaintance with Sen- 
ator Hearst was in this Chamber. He came to the Senate almost 
a stranger, without any great and distinctive reputation as a 
statesman or politician, and was not widely known as a legis- 
lator. He was a natural jurist, a scholar without acquaintance 
with books. 

He had been chosen as a wise and faithful representative, by a 
people who are alert to every interest, intelligent, progressive, 
and resolute. They made no mistake; and the Senate soon dis- 
covered that the Pacific coast and the mining regions had in 
this body a Senator, ssed of genuine abilities, who would 
represent them with fidelity and unflinching courage. 

3 personal presence was a rough expression of the simple 
dignity of a lofty nature which disclosed in a modest way and with- 
oneg pretension the strength of an earnest and powerful man- 


No one would have gathered from his ap ce and bearin 
that he was possessed of great wealth, or that he had treas 
up for his guidance, through long experience and keen observa- 
tion, the natural laws of systems of geology and mineralogy 
applicable to our mining regions, that were more valuable to the 
miner and the country than the collected ‘wisdom of the scien- 
tists of this and Euro countries. 

The leading facts of his life have been already presented on 
this occasion. I could add to them some other incidents which 
would give a romantic interest to the rugged steeps of a success- 
ful career, which he ascended with sure and steady steps to their 
loftiest heights. I trust thatsome authorized . will 
relate thess matters in due season. 

Such a life as his, faithfully portrayed, would give direction and 
courage to many bear men, who are looking upward from the 
obscure walks of life, hopefully and fearfully, to wider and more 
ruitful fields of labor. 

One part of such a record would touch the heart of every good 
man and woman with deep sensibility, and its development would 
prove that the sweetest charities are often concealed in bosoms 
that are rough in exterior, like the mountains that conceal the 
refreshing streams tha‘ give life to all nature. 

No bosom nursed more unselfish charities than were found in 
the rugged and manly nature of George Hearst. 

This trait may be justly ascribed to many of the most successful 
men who have renee the golden harvests of the Pacific Slope asa 
characteristic, eir wealth has come from production and the 
improvement of the country. It has not been gathered from be- 
neath the grinding of usury and discount. The uncharitable- 
ness of capital earned by such methods has not been visited 
upon the hearts of these great producers of wealth, and the re- 
sult is that all the people of that country have felt the benefit of 
its enormous resources. 

In that corey. wealth lends a helping hand to labor, and the 
grasp of cordial friendship between them is not relaxed when the 
toilers become millionaires and are clothed with the honorsand 
powers of the highest positions of e If we compare the 
wealth of the United States to-day with what it was in 1849, and 
carry to the credit of the Pacific Slope the value of the forests 
and fisheries, the mines of iron and coal, the wheat fields and vine- 
yards, the sheep, cattle, and horses, and the mines of gold and 
silver that have been opened and developed, our minds are be- 
wildered with the magnificence of the retrospect. 

All coming generations of Arsericans will honor the men who 
with infinite toil and great abilities, have added such wealth and 
renown to our country. 

In the quartz mines and inthe deep reaches of the silver lodes 
the American mechanic and engineer has found a new field for 
his daring genius and matchless skill; and those fountains of 
wealth yield their precious treasures to the country through 
centuries to come. All this could not have been but for the in- 
trepid faith and courage of men like George Hearst. 

hen George Hearst arrived in California the entire produc- 
tion of gold and silver from all the mines in the United States 
was under $10,000,000 annually. Now the production annually is 
more than $100,000,000, one-third of which is gold. It almost 
passes the bounds of belief that Congressis now engaged in most 
earnest and heated debate as to whether it is not best for the wel- 
fare of the country to strike out two-thirds of this product asa 
precious or money ner, and to relegate silver to the category 
of mere commercial metals, slong with copper, nickel, aluminum, 
and iron, because of its increased production. : 


1892. 
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The lesser product is arrayed against the gemer in the effort 
v 


to become the sole measure and standard of value by which all 
propery and the product of every industry shall be regulated. 

In curious controversy, in a country that produces 

more than half the silver of the world, it has become manifest 
that the influence exerted by the men whose skill and labor have 
made such a debate possible has been greater upon the desti- 
nies of mankind during the past forty years than that of all the 
armies and navies of the world. Thus has it been realized that 
s hath its victories more renowned than war.” 

if the genius and skill of our bold and heroic men of faith—the 
miners of the West—have so increased our wealth in precious 
metals that we find that through their stimulating efforts the 
prices of property and labor are see to rise into unprofitable 
com m with the value ‘of treasured wealth and capitalized 
credit, and that we must check the growth of other values to 
save these great interests from shrinkage, this new and aston- 
ishing necessity of political economy, this unparalleled emer- 

ncy of excessive wealth in precious metals, it must be con- 
3 is the most important event of this century in the finan- 
cial history of any country. 

No single mind has been more enlightened, no faith more 
heroic, and no hand more laborious or skillful than that of 
George Hearst in this wonderful financial revolution. It may be 
that these t labors will result in evil, and that the silver 
mines that he searched out and opened are pouring forth calam- 
ity instead of blessings upon our country; but my faith in the 
providential ment which has made gold and silver, the 
right hand and the left of every toiler who has labored for man- 

kind, to hew out a path for every step in the march of civiliza- 
tion, is so firm that I believe that many generations yet to come 
will rise up to bless the men who have placed in the reach of 
those now living such immense power to bless the world. 

The discovery of gold in 1848 in the ‘plains of California, and 
the later discoveries of silver in Nevada, drew into that vast 
mountainous region, as yet not fully explored, a population in 
which there was scarcely a man of inferior abilities or wanting 
in energy or of doubtful courage. Whoever was their leader, 
their exemplar, or representative must have been above all 
things honest. Then he must have had the mental power and 
balance which the Argonauts” termed ‘‘a level head.” Cour- 
age, tact, and experience were vital qualifications for the leader- 
ship of such communities. 

The uality of mind most valued in a leader was that he should 
be proo t deception. He was required to earn their es- 
teem by his constant course of just and manly conduct, and when 
he had thus won it their confidence in him wasnever withdrawn. 
Justly esteeming themselves the peers of any people, in the pow- 
ers and qualities that make up a splendid manhood, they equally 
despised the pretentious demagogue and the foolish man-who 
could forget his associates when clothed by their suffrages with 
great powers. ; 

In George Hearst they found a man who was up to the full 
measure of their standard, and they loved and honored him. His 
wisdom was a guide to them in laying the foundations of organ- 
ized society, and in maturing the organic laws of a State that was 
peculiar in its origin, illimitable in its resources, remarkable for 
the variety of the nations represented there, unequalled in the 
rapidity i | its growth, and as grand in its destiny as ány State 
that has yet existed. 

He moved as silently almost as an unseen spirit in the midst 
of the first concentration and growth of these t powers, and 
is remembered with more interest because of the wise, short, 
sententious, and often rude speech in which his friendly advice 
or suggestion was given, than if he had possessed the faculty of 
8 himself upon them through the powers of oratory or 
of writing. 

from all specious oe ofsuperior wisdom, and with 
perfect independence of thought and action, his wisdom, not de- 
rived from books, but from observation, experience, and the logic 
of intuition, was accepted by his associates as being solid,“ as 
it was termed in the mining camps. He had severe but honest 
judges; and his associates found in him a judge having the same 
ualities, so that when they were in agreement the bond of con- 
dence between them was of uncommon strength. 

Every miner who knew George Hearst felt that in many re- 
spects they were recognized equals; and they all felt that he was 
entitled to be considered the equal of any man, so that his eleva- 
tion to the Senate did not open any chasm between them. They 
remained friends, associates, and equals, only that he was their 
honored representative; and in that character he was entitled 
to and he received every mark of respect and reverence that was 
due to his high position. 

This is the true American sense in which those who are raised 
to high station are not placed beyond the reach of public opin- 
ion, whether it is of praise or censure; nor is such a representa- 


tive ever estranged from the cordiality of the love of his friends 
or its familiar expression. 

This close touch of the representative with the people is as far 
removed from demagogy as the character of our Government is 
from those that areruled by inheritance of powers through royal 
lines of descent. 

The true representative is inspired with affectionate reg 
for those who inspire him in turn with authority, and the hon- 
orable representative would as soon debase his son with vile and 
misleading flattery as to cajole his constituents with fawning, 
and with favors and concessions that tend to debase them. 

On the high plane of mutual respect, confidence, and esteem 
the true American representative and his constituency meet 
as equals and as friends, and they, together, devote their best 
efforts, in faithful sincerity, to the promotion of the general 
welfare. It was on this high plane that George Hearst and his 
constituency united their labors for the country—a worthy rep- 
resentative was he of-a splendid people: 

The great work al y accomplished by the people of Cali- 
fornia in every line of human effort, and the magnificence of its 
success, reminds us of that sacred description of the perfection 
of beauty and riches, ‘‘apples of gold, set in pictures of silver.” 
Those people se2m to have measured, at a glance, the ibili- 
ties of their future by the bordering grandeur of the Sierra Ne- 
vađa Mountains to the east and of the incomprehensible Pacific 
to the west, and the vast alluvial plains that lie between them, 
over which the water cours2s and the volcanoes of ancient times 
have poured the treasures of incalculable agricultural wealth. 

The man who was, without ostentation and almost without con- 
sciousness of his power and influence, working in the foremost 
ranks of that great and distinctively American community, well 
deserves the honors we would now bestow apon his memory. 

Senator Hearst had not long been in this y until he had en- 
gaged the firm confidence and sincere respect of every Senator 
as to his character, his abilities, and his patriotism. 

It was my privilege to serve with him on the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs—that committee which seems to need, more than 
any other that is charged with purely domestic affairs, the guid- 
ance of practical wisdom in 3 laws for the government 
of more than a hundred tribes and bands of people dependent 
upon the United States for government, for education and train- 
ing in civilization, for houses to live in, for food and raiment, for 
protection against vice and oppression, and for the subjugation 
of the savage man to accord with the higher liberty of the civil- 
ized and Christianized man. 

The brief but pointed and earnest suggestions of the late Sena- 
tor from California seemed often to unlock any difficult situa- 
tion with which that committee was confronted. It was in har- 
mony with his nature, and in keeping with a long experience in 
his associations with the wild tribes of the Western mountains, 
that he always manifested a faith in the ibility of encourag- 
ing them to accept civilization, and to aid in lifting themselves 
up within reach of its advantages. 

Mr. Hearst was a wise and useful Senator, and if his modesty 
caused him to shrink from the contentions of debate on the floor 
we all felt that we were compensated by the matured wisdom and 
the sincarity of purpose that gave weight to the few words in 
which he would state his reasons for the votes he gave in the 
Senate. 

Aman of great wealth, accumulated through great toil and 
study; of great latent power, always felt at the right moment; 
of broad, deep charity, without ostentation; if he has met. as 
many true friends in the country to which he has gone as heleft 
behind him, and as few enemies as he had here, state must 
be a happy one. 

Whatever of mercy he has found in the forgiveness of his trans- 
gressions here will increase his happiness there, for he had, in 
an abundant degree, that sweet charity of forgiveness which we 
love to call generosity, and which, i fondly believe, is the true 
charity that covers a multitude of sins.” 


Mr. FELTON. Mr. President, my 
Senator from California covered a peri 
century, during which time our elk 
ally pleasant and intimate nature. Our friendship included all 
that the word means. Having succseded him in this Cham- 
ber, it is fitting officially, if I may so say, fitting and grateful 
personally, to say something in addition to that which has been 
s9 well said in honor of his memory. 

The senior Senator from California has feelingly related many 
of the notable events of his life. Other distinguished Senators 
who had the pleasure of knowing and serving with him in this 
body have given us their appreciation of the deceased as a Sen- 
ator and his worth asa man. I will speak of the man as I knew . 
him, both in prosperity and adversity. - : 

Senator Hearst was cast in nocommon mold; he was endowed 


uaintance with the late 
of over one-third of a 
tions were of an exception- 
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with great natural powers, a firm will, and great energy; his 
ideas were broad and comprehensive; his tastes were simple; 
his manner was gentle; he cared no for the pomp and 
circumstance of life’—adversity but stimulated him to exertion; 
rity but increased his desire and power for good. And 
ough deprived in early life of the advantage of an education, 
other than that which he received from the common school, his 
great common sense, educated in the practical school of experi- 
ence, eminently fitted him for life’s struggle, within the lines he 
chose, culminating in high political honors and Jarge fortune. 
And though misfortunes often crossed and obstruc his path- 
way through life, he met them with a defiant determination that 
either swept aside or surmounted them. 

Honorable and just in his dealings with mankind, liberal per- 
haps to a fault, he despised the nap ot small things and narrow- 
minded men. True to his nature, his business transactions were 
on a large scale; the greater the magnitude of the operation the 
keener his incentive to engage in it, and he always relied on his 
own judgment. Hecared more for success than for the material 
results of success. He was manly in purpose, sensitive in honor, 
of high self- and courage. : 

Any imputation upon his integrity as a man he instantly re- 
sented, and the amend had to be forthcoming, Yet with appa- 
rent inconsistency—may be with real consistency—he was averse 
to contests ofa nature, sacrificing his rights rathér than 
contend for them in a strife he despised. I know of notable in- 
stances in his life of this trait and ing them, how vividly I 
also recall him, with flashing 32 doing that became a man 
where ‘‘ honor was the stake,“ but where money was concerned 
enduring imposition, forgiving it—forgetting with kindliest char- 


ity. 

e was born in the State of Missouri and reared on his father’s 
farm until he grew to manhood, when he became discontented 
with his surroundings—they were too circumscribed to satisfy 
the ambitious trendof his mind. At this time, hearing of the 
discovery of gold in e N realized in it his 5 
Excited by its he started fo: Western confines of the conti- 
nent—at that time by no means a common task; involving, as it 
did, months of time, great fortitude, andself-denial—how much, 
we do not realize now. Then it was a trip of danger, daunting 
the brave and accomplished only by the brave. en the great 
plains and rivers—the parched deserts and rugged mountain 
chains were barriers indeed—threatening dangers and hardships 
appalling the stoutest courage. Now it is the trip of the tourist, 
gazing with languid curiosity at the picturesque from a palace- 
car window. But the contrast need not be marked farther. 

Mr. Hearst was of the first emigrants—first in the intrepid en- 
terprise which brought the change about. He was a pioneer— 
a California pioneer—and soon after his arrival in ornia en- 
gaged in the pursuit of mining; he seemed especially endowed 

or it. It was said of him that he read the rocks intuitively, 
. their secrets, discovering the treasures which ages 
stored there. None did more, none accomplished more, in 
developing the great mineral resources of the land of his ado 
tion. e Territories of Arizona and Utah, the States of Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Idaho, and Montana, all felt the stimulation of 
his brain and capital. His name was connected with their great 
mineral discoveries and-developments. He, however, succeeded 
as well in other fields, accumulating a large fortune; yet no part 
of it was extorted from others, no part soiled with dishonor; left 
a pure legacy to a noble wife and only son. 
e deceased Senator was of the people“ and with the peo- 
ple; in full sympathy with their struggles, aims, and desires. He 
was charitable without ostentation; modest in it to shrinking, 
almost to denial. He realized in full measure that it is better 
to give than receive.” None left his kindly presence without 
words of cheer and comfort and with substantial aid. Many were 
the recipients of his bounty who bless his citing A 
Mr. President, I have said he was a pioneer. t strength 
and sentiment in that word to us of the West! There is commu- 
nity of hardships and perils in it; there is community of sympa- 
thy and friendship in it. And among us, to the last survivor of 
us, the memory of George Hearst, the kindly gentleman, the 
genial companion, the true friend, will be ever green and tender, 
ever loved and venerated. 
Poy President, I now offer the resolution which I send to the 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That, as an additional mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased, the Senate do now adjourn. = 


The resolution was agreed to unanimously; and (at 4 o’clock 
and 13 minutes p. m.)the Senate adjourned until Monday, March 
28, 1892, at 12 o’clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 


Executive nominations received by the Senate March 25, 1892. 
DISTRICT JUDGES. i 

John H. Baker, of Indiana, to be United States district judge . 
for the district of Indiana, vice William A. Woods, appointed 
United States circuit judge. 

John B. Rector, of Texas, to be United States district judge 
for the northern district of Texas, vice Andrew P McCormick, 
9 United States circuit judge. 

illiam K. Townsend, of Connecticut, to be United States dis- 
trict judge for the district of Connecticut, vice Nathaniel Ship- 
man, appointed United States circuit judge. 
JUDGE OF THE COURT OF CLAIMS. 

Stanton J. Peelle, of Indiana, to be judge of the Court of Claims, 
vice Glenni W. Scofield, retired under provisions of section 714, 
Revised Statutes of the United States. 

UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 

Ellery P. Ingham, of F of the United 
States for the castern district of Pennsylvania, vice John R. 
Read, whose term expired March 14, 1892. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 

Alexander P. Colesberry, of Pennsylvania, to be marshalof 
the United States for the eastern ct of Pennsylvania, vice 
William R. Leeds, to be removed. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Judge-Advocate-General’s Department. 

Capt. Stephen W. Groesbeck, of the Sixth Infantry, to be 
aon wen with the rank of major, March 23, 1893, vice Clous, 
promoted. 


— 


PROMOTION IN THE MARINE CORPS. 
Second Lieut. John A. Lejeune, United States Marine Corps, 
to be a first lieutenant in that corps from the 26th of February, 
1892, vice First Lieut. Frank L. Denny, promoted. : 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
FRIDAY, March 25, 1892. 
The House met atl2o’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
W. H. MILBURN, D. D 


K. D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read, cor- 
rected, and approved. z 
TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL ENCAMPMENT, GRAND ARMY OF THE 

REPUBLIC. - 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which, with the ac- 
companying documents, was ordered to be printed, and referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations: 

To the Senate and House of Representatives: 
I transmit herewith a communication from the 


Board of Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, accompanied by a letter from the chairman of 
the executive committee organized by the 


D; 
d out of the District revenues, to ald in defraying the 


oo attending this reception. 

eevent is one of ve h and, as I believe, of national interest and the 
attendance of the survi nion soldiers will, I do not doubt, be larger than 
at any annual encampment that has ever been held. The public authorities 
of the cities or States, or both, in which the encampments have been held, 
believe, usually appropriated liberally to make the occasions 


jeune Providence ins pro „FFF oo EOIS pervs i 

nt an „Whie W S0 — 

tional capital, the fruits of their —— pn valor. OEY Deere ee Eh 
BENJ. HARRISON. 

EXECUTIVE MANSION, March 24, 1892. 

SEWERAGE SYSTEM, FORT MONROE, VA. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House aletter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a copy of a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of War, submitting an estimate of appro- 
priations for a sewerage system at Fort Monroe, Va.; which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

JOHN MULHOLLAND ET AL. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a communication 
from the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the finding of the 
court in the case of John Mulholland et al. against The United 
States; which was referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


` 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. WOLVERTON, for two days, on account of important 
business, 

FIRE IN THE FOLDING ROOM OF THE HOUSE. 

Mr. WARNER. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


That the House Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds be 
and isa and directed to examine into and report upon the cause of 
the fire in the folding room of the House, and t, on the 22d 


day of March, 1892, the extent and nature of the damage thereby caused, and 
ifany, which should be taken to prevent recurrence of the same; 


the means, 
and for such p to send for persons an pers and to administer oaths, 
with leave to eit Auring the sessions of the Taig and to report atany time. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 
Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to know if that comes from any 
committee? 
Mr. WARNER. It does; from the Committee on Public Build- 
and Grounds. 
. BLOUNT. Then I have no objection. 
The resolution was agreed to. > 
On motion of Mr. WARNER, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 
INVESTIGATION OF SO-CALLED SWEATING SYSTEM. 


Mr. WARNER. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of the resolution which I hand to the Clerk. 

‘The Clerk read as follows: 3 

vestigation being t 
Manufactures, 8 of this I House 2 rir = 13, 1808. the 
chairman of said or the of any subco: ttee selected 
said committee to make said inves at ry yr he is hereby, author- 
ized to draw on said funds in sums not to ex 81,000 at any one time, and 
im no case to exceed the sum a ted for said purpose. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this resolution? [After a pane The Chair hears none. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was to. 

On motion of Mr. WARNER, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. ENLOE. Mr.S , I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole for the purpose of consider- 
bills on the Private Calendar. 
he SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Tennessee that the motion is not in order until after the call of 
committees for reports. The gentleman demands the regular 
order, and the Clerk will call the committees for reports. 
DES MOINES, IOWA, A PORT OF DELIVERY. 

Mr. PRICE, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, re back with an amendment the bill (H. R. 591) 
to constitute Des Moines, Iowa, port of delivery, and to extend 
the provisions of the act of June 10, 1880, entitled An act to 
amend the statutes in relation to immediate transportation of 
dutiable goods, and for other purposes,” to the said port of Des 
Moines; w was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the 
accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

MARQUETTE, MICH., PORT OF IMMEDIATE TRANSPORTATION. 

Mr. PRICE, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, re back favorably the bill (H. R. 4534) to ex- 
tend to Marquette, Mich., the privilege of immediate transpor- 
tation of imported merchandise; which was referred to the House 
Calendar, and, with accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


MONTANA MINERAL RAILWAY COMPANY. 
Mr. TUCKER, from the Committee on the Public Lands, re- 
rted back, as a substitute for the bill H. R. 4545, the bill (H. R. 
556) to grant the right of way through the Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park to the Montana eral way Company; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of atta Union, and, with accompanying report, ordered to be 
nted. 
Lis psi was granted to the minority to file their views. 
The original bill was ordered to lie on the table. 


MARINE HOSPITAL AT CHICAGO. 

Mr. NEWBERRY, from the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 4001) for 
the improvement of the United States marine hospital at Chi- 
cago; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and, with accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 


CITIZENS’ BAND OF POTTAWATOMIE INDIANS IN OKLAHOMA. 
Mr. ALLEN, from the Committée on Indian Affairs, reported 
hack favorably the joint resolution (S. R. 49) construing article 


4 of the agreement with the Citizens’ Band of Pottawatomie In- 
dians in Oklahoma Territory and elsewhere. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. Speaker, this joint resolution is a very 


short one. It does not involve any expenditure, but is only to ` 


construe this article. It has relation to paying out some money 
by the Interior Department, which has to be out very soon. 
Nr. MANSUR. If it leads to any debate I shall have to ob- 


ject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unan- 
imous consent for the present consideration of the joint resolu- 
tion. 

Mr. BURROWS. Can we have the resolution read? 

The SPEAKER. It has not been read. 

Mr. BURROWS. Let it be read subject to objection. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Whereas the provisions of the articles of agreement by and between the 
Zim Rais ge 
8 that large sums of money be paid to e of country, i 

construed to mean said Territory of Oklahoma; 

Whereas many members of band of Indians reside in Kansas, who, 
through age, 83 and sickness, suffer great hardships by beg compelled 


to 2 tos rritery to receive their 8 Therefore, 
solved by the Senate and House of Representatives in Congress assembled, 
That article 4 of said agreement be, and the same is hereby, construed so as 
to authorize the tary of the In his discre' to direct the 
officers of the of the Interior to make the payments, as 
they fall due, to the members of said res: in Kansas 7 point 


their 
number of said Indians. 

Mr. BURROWS. I understand from the reading that the only 
ps of the resolution is to accommodate Indians in certain 

ities in payments to be made to them. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes, sir. i 

Mr, KILGORE. Is it the paymentof money that is already due 
them? 

Mr. ALLEN. It is money already due them. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be read a third time; and 
it was N the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. ALLEN, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

The joint resolution of the House on the same subject was or- 
dered to lie on thé table. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. N 

Mr. MANSUR. I move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole for the consideration of bills on the Pri- 
vate Calendar; 9 that motion, I move that all debate 
on the bill (H. R. 1466) for the relief of the 3 representa- 
tives and heirs of Henry H. and Charlotte K. Sibley, be limited 
to ten minutes on each side. 

Mr. ATKINSON. I move to amend that by making it half 
an hour on a side. 

Mr. MANSUR. Let us compromise on twenty minutes. We 
have had this bill debated for three days. } 

Mr. ATKINSON. There are some gentlemen on our side who 
want to speak. We would very much prefer thirty minutes. 

Mr. SUR. Make it twenty minutes on a side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE] 
moves that the House resolve into Committee of the Whole House 
for the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar, and pend- 
ing that the gentleman from Missouri moves that when the 
House goes into Committee of the Whole, that all debate on the 
pending bill be limited to forty minutes, twenty minutes on each 
side. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I move to amend that by making it an 
hour, or thirty minutes on each side. 

The question was taken on Mr. OUTHWAITE’S amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Missouri as amended. 

The motion as amended was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Tennessee that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House, Mr. McRae in the chair. 

: HENRY H. AND CHARLOTTE K. SIBLEY. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole, 
for consideration of bills on the Private Calendar, and the Clerk 
will report the ponding bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 1466) for the relief of personal representatives and heirs of 
Henry H. anå Charlotte K. Sibley. 

The pending amendment was reported. 

Mr. AT SON. Mr. Chairman, I yield ten minutes of my 
time to the gentleman from Vermont [Mr. GROUT]. 
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Mr. GROUT. Mr. Chairman, the question before the House 
is whether this bill shall be sent to the Court of Claims with a 
removal of the bar caused by the statute of limitations. Should 
this motion fail then the question is upon the passage of the bill 
to pay $37,000 in full settlement of the claim. I am opposed to 
both propositions and believe the bill should be defeated outright. 
This claim is about thirty years old, and upon it the statute has 
run just about five times. Iam opposed to sending it to the 
Court of Claims, because, in the first pao there is nothing to 
send there, and in the second place it is a stale claim, and ought 
to be left where the law leaves it, as too old to be inquired into. 

If it were a just claim, like a note of hand or some other undis- 
puted sum of money due, the statute ought to be removed that 

ustice might be done. But to my mind it isnot merely a doubt- 
ul claim, but one absolutely without any legal status whatever, 
and amay wione 7 saps Burns’s half of this ae bey Avs the 
$7,000 lately allowed by the Senate, amounts to $120,000. This 
claim is for an equal amount. I mention this not to deter the 
House from allowing it if just, but to show its importance. 
Should the statute bar be removed? 

Sibley at any time after his pardon and restoration of civil 
rights k 1867 could have brought suit in the Court of Claims; 
but he says he was deterred from doing so because of a certain 
test oath required of suitors in thatcourt and which he understood 
would be required of him. But in 1871 the Supreme Court de- 
cided that a pardon made unnecessary such oath, and though he 

Still had two years in which he could have brought suit, he failed 
todo so. In 1886, however, twenty-one years after the close of 
the war, his case appears in Congress on a favorable report in 
the Senate. 

The fact is it took the claimant all this time to get up sufi- 
cient cheek to come to Congress with a claim so completely ab- 
surd on its face as this. The unwritten history of this claim is 
probably about that of the average claim against the Govern- 
ment, which is in the first place a wish: then a consultation with 
a claim agent; then a little bill, you know; then a lobby, and 
finally a draft on the Treasury, indorsed by the claimant to his 
attorney, who gets the lion’s share of the plunder. 

But what are the facts in this case? Henry H. Sibley, a gradu- 
ate at West Point, was a major in the United States Army. He 
invented a conical tent, known as the Sibley tent, and entered 
into a contract with the United States Government by which it 
eould, if it chose, manufacture tents of that pattern ata royalty of 
$5 per tent. This contract was to run till January, 1859, and until 
Sibley gave notice of the termination of it. Sibley assigned a one- 
half interest in this invention to one Burns. Several thousand 
tents were manufactured prior to the outbreak of hostilities in 1861, 
for which the Government paid Sibley. Early in 1861 Sibley re- 
signed and entered the Confederate army, he being a native of 
Louisiana. Burns remained loyal, and the Government has al- 
ready paid him $113,000 for his half of the royalty on the large 
Fer Ak of tents made necessary by the war, and it is said he is 
likely to receive $7,000 more. 

It is claimed by the friends of this bill that because Sibley did 
not give formal notice of the termination of the contract it re- 
mained in force, and that the Government became liable to him 
for one-half the royalty upon all the tents it manufactured, 
and that when President Johnson pardoned him, as he did in 
1867, then he was logaly entitled to collect it. But we have 
seen that he did not bring suit in the Court of Claims, as every 
one who has a claim against the Government resting in contract 
may do, but now, twenty-seven years after the close of the war, 
he, or rather his children, are here in Congress asking payment 
of this money. Everything in the conduct of this man goes to 
show that he had no confidence whatever in the justice or legal- 
ity of this claim, else why this long delay in asserting it, for 
Congress from the first was open for its consideration the same 
as now. Why, then, let it Ilie by twenty-one years before present- 
ing it to this body? 

The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] cited several au- 
thorities the other day clearly showing that war ipso facto dis- 
solved all executory contracts existing between individual citizens 
of the nations at war. And it would, of course, follow that an ex- 
ecutory contract between one of the belligerents and a citizen of 
another belligerent would also be dissolved. 

There can be no question but this rule would apply to the late 
war between the United States Government and the so-called 
Confederate States just the same as though it had been a war 
between independent nations. 

The legal maxim inter arma silent leges applied to our civil 
struggle the same as any other war. 

The citations made by Mr. BYNUM were as follows: 


As to the mode of operation upon contracts of affreightment made before, 
but which remained unexecu at the time it is declared, and of which it 
makes the further execution unlawful and impossible, the authorities estab- 
lish that the effect is to dissolve the contract and to absolve both les from 
further performance of it. (Exposito vs. Bowden, 7 El. & Bl., 


hts of propert: 
as enemies. 


many 
the existence without 3 the obligation. 


s 
The distinctionis probably this: A vested right, under a su! 


is not affected by a su 


No one contends but that the contract between the United 
States Governmentand Sibley was executory, and can there be 
any doubt that it was dissolved by the war? The friends of the 
bill, however, say it was only suspended. But still the result 
would be the same, for, if suspended, no N dog could accrue under 
it. And so I say Sibley could take noth ne legally by the con- 
tract. Not only had that man left the military service of the 
United States, and gone into a hostile Pi iction, which of itself 
dissolved the contract, buthe had actually entered the Confederate 
service, and taken up arms against the Government to which he 
had sworn allegiance, and with which he had this contract; and 
the allowance sought to be made for him by this bill is based on 
rights claimed to have accrued while he was doing his best to over- 
throw that Government; and yet we are gravely told by gentle- 
men on this floor learned in the law that this claim is a legal one, 
when really the only legal claim Sibley then had a; eisai the 
Government was, if you please, and I do not say it offensively, 
a claim toa halter. I repeat, I say this not offensively, but be- 
caus it states a fact which illustrates my argument. 

But gentlemen say this man was pardoned and that restored 
him to this right. But if the contract was dissolved what was 
left that the man could be restored to? And if suspended, as 
gentlemen say, what rights accrued during the war to which he 
could be restored? 8 ; 

How could the pardon restore him to a right which had never 
existed? At most, there was only the possibility of a claim, and 
that only in case he had remained loyal, only a conjectural, sup- 
posititious, possible claim which in fact never had a legal exist- 
ence, and could not have had any legal existence, because, as al- 
ready stated, the relations between the parties were such that 
there could be no continuing contract between them, 

The idea seems to me prepostsrous that a continuing contract 
under which rights should accrue could have existed between 
the Government of the United States and this man who was in 
rebellion against it, and if no such rights could have accrued 
under the prevailing condition, of course no such rights could be 
restored by a pardon. It is a contradiction of terms to talk of 
resto aman to that which he never had. Remember all that 
can be claimed for a pardon is that it restores rights. It can 
not of course create them. 

Sibley reserved the right to terminate the contract by notice, 
and I say, Mr. Chairman, that he served notice upon the Gov- 
ernment of the United States that the contract was terminated; 
but I say further that, whether he did or not, it was in fact ter- 
minated. . 

Mr. POWERS rose. 

Mr. GROUT. Mr. Chairman, my colleague will understand 
me ina moment. I say that Sibley served notice, not by word 
of mouth, not by formal notification of the termination of the con- 
tract, but by his acts. A contract may be terminated by an act. 
It is said, and truly, that actions sometimes speak louder than 
words. Now, by hisact of rebellion thisman terminated the con- 
tract and forfeited every right which he had under it against the 
Government, and, war existing, no contract could continue under 
which rights could accrue. é 

Mr. POWERS. My colleague, I think, is in error as to the 
terms of the contract providing that either party could give no- 
tice. The contract provided that the Government might give 
notice, not that Sibley might. 

Mr. GROUT. My colleague did not understand aright if he 
understood me to say that either party could give notice under 
the contract. Not so. The claimant, Sibley, was entitled to 
terminate the contract by notice. The Government could ter- 
minate it only by ceasing to manufacture the tents, and I sug- 
gest that it is my coll e who is in error, because the right to 
terminate the contract by notice was not reserved to the Goy- 
ernment. Of course the Government could terminate the con- 
tract by ceasing to manufacture, and that is the only way it could 
do so, had Sibley remained loyal and the contract remained in 
force. 

Mr. POWERS. I correct myself. My colleague is right. 

Mr. GROUT. Now, Mr, Chairman, I say that Sibley did give 
notice by his act, such notice as any court would recognize and 
hold sufficient. With this man in arms against the Government 
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what had it a right to understand about this contract? Do you 
su the Government wenton manufacturing tents understand- 


The idea is preposterous. gone into rebellion and 
severed every relation between himself and his Government; he 
was a traitor to his country and entitled to receive nothing from 


it but punishment, or, if the Government chose, a pardon; and the 


idea is monstrous that rights could have accrued to him under 
this contract while that relation existed. 

It may be said that this is a fine point. Yes; but those who 
are e in legal niceties as well as the untrained will far 
more easily comprehend this than the other proposition, which 
is so repugnant not only to law, but to justice, vide, that while 
the relation which I have described existed between these par- 
ties, a contract was still subsisting under which rights accrued 
to this man to which he could be restored by a pardon. To prop- 
erly carry out the pete of this bill the title should be 
amended so as to : “A bill to extend the pardon of Henry 
H. Sibley and restore to him that which he never had.” 

Mr. Chairman, every old soldier remembers the Sibley tent; 
nor has he forgotten the story in every camp throughout the 
Union Army of how this man had abandoned the Union cause 
and a lucrative contract with the Government and gone over to 
the enemy. There was admiration for his courage, but small 
respect for his judgment and none at all for the man himself 
who had thus 1 turned against the Government which 
had educated and conferred rank and honor upon him. ‘‘ Many 
a time and oft” this was all talked over in many a Sibley tent 
while the campfires burned brightly without and the boys were 
now jolly and now sober and thoughtful within. 

Yes, this is a picture of what e e at the front. 
and what do you suppose the boys would have then said had they 
been told that this man who on the morrow would be shooting 
them down, this man with the traitor’s brand upon him, would, 
within twenty years after the Government had granted him a free 

rdon and saved him from a traitor’s doom, come to the American 
N with a claim for $5 royalty on this tent recently manu- 
factured and in which they were then sitting? I will tell you 
what they would have said. They would have said,“ Take away 
this tent, comfortable as it is,and leave us beneath the pure can- 
opy of heaven, on which this traitor can have no royalty.” 

And what will these old soldiers, or such of them as still sur- 
vive, say to-day when told that upon this floor it is argued, nay, 
pada ef that through the hocus-pocus of a pardon this claim is 
a legal one, except the statute of limitations, which has run on 
it only five times; and that the claim is so manifestly just that 
we ought to remove the statute bar and pay this man’s heirs this 
large sum of money? Mr. Chairman, I repeat, what would these 
old soldiers say? How could they help exclaiming, “O tem- 
poral O mores!” How, also, can they help exclaiming, ‘* Oh, 
the mysteries of the law!” and the legerdemain of those ex- 
pounding it when they undertake to prostitute its holy office to 
this unholy purpose here in this Hall, in the very temple of its 
birth, where loyalty should be honored and the spirit of liberty 
and justice should preside. 

Mr. „I think it quite clear to every judicial mind 
that this claim is really destitute of legal grounds on which to 
rest, when the rules of the common and of international law are 
applied, saying nothing of the statute of limitations, which de- 
clares it five times a stale claim and unworthy in law to be in- 
vestigated. It fails also in those elements of equity and justice 
which plead for the allowance of many claims growing out of the 
war of doubtful legality, like the use of churches or institutions 
of learning for hospitals, and the like; also for the relief of per- 
sons in extreme distress, for which the Government was per- 
haps impliedly n and for which, in this era of good 
feeling, we have all sometimes voted. 

I say this claim lacks all these elements, and besides, it seems 

to fall within the prohibition of a resolution adopted by Con- 
gress in 1867, which appears to have bzen overlooked thus far in 
the discussion. 
Here the hammer fell.] 
Ur. GROUT. Give mea little more time. 

Mr. ATKINSON. I yield the gentleman two minutes more. 

Mr. GROUT. I will occupy that time by having the Clerk 
read this joint resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution pronta payment by an; 


any person not known to have been oppos 
its suppression. 


Be it resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives, etc., That until oth- 
erwise ordered it shall be unlawful for any officer of the United States Gov- 
ernment to pay any account, claim, or demand against said Government, 
which accrued or existed prior to the 13th day of April, A. D. 1861, in favor of 
any person who promoted, encouraged, or in any manner sustained the late 
rebellion; or infavor of any person who, during said rebellion, wasnot known 
to be o thereto and etly in favor of its suppression; and no par- 
don heretofore granted, or hereafter to be granted, shall authorize the pay- 


officer of the Government to 
to the rebellion and in fayor of 


ris that it as to continue payinga royalty of $5 apiece upon them? 
is man h 


ment of such account, claim, or demand until this resolution is modified or 
repealed: Provided, That this resolution shall not be construed to prohibit 
the ent of claims founded upon contracts made by any of the depart- 
ments where such claims were assigned or contracted to be assigned prior to 
April 1, 1861, to creditors of said contractors, a citizens of loyal States, in 
payment of debts incurred prior to March 1, 1861. 

Approved March 2, 1867. 


Mr. GROUT. Now, Mr. Chairman, under that statute, which 
is still in force, this claim can not be admitted; the statute abso- 
lutely concludes this matter, unless it is proposed to repeal this 
provision of law, which has been on the statute books since March, 
1867, at the same time that this scandalous claim isallowed. Sib- 
ley’s pardon was granted in Augnst, 1867. 

1 call particular attention to the words And no pardon here- 
tofore granted or hereafter to be granted shall authorize the 

yment of such account, claim, or demand, until this resolution 
is modified or re ed.” 

So even though Sibley had a legal right under the contract to 
which the pardon could have restored him, this clause limits the 
pardon in its operation and provonte the restoration of property 
rights. It is no answer to this to say that this provision is un- 
constitutional, as interfering with the pardoning power of the 
President. It does not interfere withit. Instead of leaving the 
scope of the pardon to be ascertained by the common law, the 
statute says what it shall mean, but the power is still left with 
the President the same as before. 

Mr. ATKINSON. I yield ten minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. STORER]. 

Mr. STORER. Mr. Chairman, I confess I was slightly sur- 
prised on last Friday to hear the statement from the lips of so 
distinguished a lawyer as the gentleman from Vermont, Judge 
POWERS, as to what he considered to be the effect of war upon 
existing contracts. I had supposed it to be fundamental law that 
the breaking out of hostilities between two nations not merely 
suspended all money contracts between citizens of those nations, 
but also dissolved all strictly personal contracts, such as may 
have existed between partners, one living in one nation and the 
other living in the other. 

It is not necessary, in my understanding of this matter, to say 
that in such a case war annuls a contract; it is enough to say 
that it s nds it, and the suspension of an executory contract 
prevents the Sonne: of any profit to either side so long as the 
contract is suspended. It is precisely the same in principle with 
a money debt due from a citizen of the Southern Confederacy to 
a man in the Northern States, or vice versa. The debt was not 
canceled by the existence of the war, but the interest during 
the continuance of the war was canceled, and could not be re- 
covered even though the statute of limitations did not prevent 
suit for the principal of the debt. : 

Now, it has been said that we were trying to confiscate some- 
thing after the life of the person who had forfeited it, according 
to the laws of war, for his treason. (I use ‘‘ treason” simply in its 
technical, legal sense.) We are not trying to confiscate any- 
thing by refusing to wipe out the statute of limitations so far as 
it operates upon this claim. 

The property that Gen. Sibley had remained intact in him as 
soon as he got his pardon. His property was his patent, granted 
to him by the Government of the United States. Is it for us to 
say that the Government of the United States shall grant to a 
man a certain species of technical property, and after he has done 
his best, by participating in war against that Government, to de- 
stroy the very power that protects that property, that we shall 
pay im for the use that he with others compelled us to make of 

t during the war? : 

This bill proposes to pay money for three hundred and odd tents 
used by the United States before the breaking out of the war. 
So far as that goes I have nothing to say against wiping out the 
statute of limitations in this case any more than in any other 
case. If the Government of the United States had made or used 
after the war a single tent covered by Sibley’s patent I would 
not be here raising any point against his right to recover for such 
use of his patent. But, sir, he had norights during the time be- 
tween the 13th of Apri, 1861, and the year 1867, when his par- 
don was granted to him and accepted by him. 1 

What would gentlemen now on this floor who served honorably 
and creditably in the armies of their States or of the Confederate 
States, and of whom the Confederacy and their States had reason 
to be proud—what would they have said if in the year 1863 or 
1864 they had been asked, Does the United States Government 
owe Gen. Sibley $5 for every tent that we see on the other side 
dotting those hills?” What would have been the answer of Gen. 
Sibley himself if he had been asked in the year 1863 or 1864, “Do _ 
you expect to hold the Government of the United States respon- 
sible to the amount of $5 for every one of those tents e by 
your patent and now being used in the army against which you 
are fighting?” 


Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. And what would his com- 
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panions in arms have 8 he had left their Iines and gone 


over to the other side to collect his royalty? 

Mr. STORER. Precisely. I am perfectly willing to admit 

any such interruption as that. < 

ut, gentlemen, if a sectional feeling has been brought into 
this matter, it has not been brought into it by those who are sim- 
ply Opposing the repeal of the statute of limitations in this case. 

I belong to that set of men, Mr. Chairman, in age, who have 
not the right to allow their generosity toenter intoa case of this 
kind and compel their judgment. There are men here on both 
sides of the House, men lacking an arm or a leg, men who have 
been wounded and decorated by a grateful country, who pay 
have the right to say that we will be generous before we wi 
be just.” But I can not claim that right. I must examine the 
case in the light of the legal principles that it presents, and do 
exact justice to all parties, the Government as well as the claim- 
ant. 

Now, they say that there is a great case of equity presented 
here, that we must wipe out the statute of limitations . of 
the equities presented; and that is the only question that is pre- 
sented: Shall we wipe out the statute of limitations and let these 
parties have the hearing? Of these claimants one is 47 years of 
age and the other 41 years of age. There is no equity therefore 
on account of infancy presented. The claim that is made is 
made not only in behalf of the children of a loyal woman, but, as 
they the ves would be proud to say, as the children of a 
gentleman who was an officer in the United States Army before 
the war and who served as a general in the Confederate army 
during the war. 

They are his children just as much as they are the children of 
the loyal woman, and the right, if any exist, in equity in the case, 
goes back to the person with whom this claimed contract with 
the United States originated; and there is no use in trying to in- 
ject an. into the contract except that which appears upon 


the face of it. Would Gen. Sibley himself stand here and claim 


that he had not extonped himself from claiming any right based 
on any legal L prtacip e; or that the war had not suspended his 
contractual rights? This Government used his property, it used 
his patent, made the tents under it, but restored it to him after 
the war was as good as it was before. . 

Mr. JONES. Restored it to him after the patent had expired. 

Mr. STORER. I do not understand that the patent had ex- 

red. I thought that statutes of limitations were suspended dur- 

war. But the gentleman from Virginia informs me that I 
am wrong. At any rate it was not the fault of the Government 
of the United States or the people who are to pay the money 
claimed here that the patent had expired. The question pre- 
sented by this claim is preoisely as if I had a contract with the 
gentleman from Georgia, for instance, that Ishould have the 
right to repair allof the fences on his property at $12 a thousand 
feet for the lumber used and $2.50a day for services for the 
next three years or sooner. 

Can it be supposed that I could be instrumental in getting up 
a fire or riot or some t disturbance to impair his property 
and entitle me to claim to be entitled to the equities and the 
rights under the contract to make the repairs on your property 
at the rates specified? Would such a proposition be allowed to 
stand for a moment in a court of equity? Or suppose I have a 
well, and give the gentleman from Virginia the right to draw 
water at so much per barrel. Have Ithe right under such a con- 
tract to go and set fire to his barn and compel him to draw five 
or ten barrels, whereas he would have to draw only one, and then 
assess him for damages? [Laughter.] 

Mr. REED, That is a good illustration. 

Mr. STORER. That is exactly the case in equity that is pre- 
sented here. 

Now, I say that this is Deny phate on the amend- 
ment which I vote for, to amend the bill which I shall vote 
against. It allows gentlemen who have so earnestly, vigorously, 
and acutely forced the proposition before the House to go before 
the Court of Claims freed from the bar of the statue of limitation 
andclaim,what? Toclaim$113,000, according to their own state- 
ment, instead of $37,000. Who is here in behalf of the children 
and acting in their behalf to say we will accept such a compro- 
mise as that?” Who is here on the part of the United States to 
say that the United States may owe $113,000, but it will keep 
two-thirds of the amount in the Treasury, and if you are satisfied 
with such an arrangement we will give you one-third of it?” 

Gentlemen, this is not the place to make such a settlement as 
that. The court is the instrument for such a settlement. That 
is the place to go, and any lawyer in the United States of proper 

with a case as good as you say this is, who would advise 
his client to give up two-thirds of his claim, when we wipe out 
the statute of limitation and say the Court of Claims is open to 
you, in my opman is not worthy to be permitted to practice, 
and ought to be disbarred. 


You talk of.the expense, perhaps, incurred in prosecuting a 
claim in the Court of Claims. Why you can 8 the very 
best legal talent in the District of Columbia at one-fourth of the 
amount which you voluntarily surrender, provided we vote you 
the rest. If these infants want money the Court of Claims is the 
place to go to get it. This is not the place to apply, either as to 
the right to recover under the facts or as to how much is due; 
and it is not right for us to be asked to be blind to the fact that, 
as we think, there is no legal claim, and yet wipe out the statute 
of limitation without any evidence. 

hare the hammer fell.] 

. ATKINSON. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. BUCHANAN]. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, I would not 
take part in this debate were it not for the fact that on a previous 
occasion the views of the minority, as formulated upon a kindred 
bill to this, in the Forty-ninth Congress were called in question. 
Those views having been prepared by myself, I think it proper 
that I should refer to them at the present time. It was clai 
that that report argued in favor of the legality of this contract. 
The words quoted were these: 

Whatever the original contract may have been, whether r in its in- 

on or not, whether made or not in full view of all the ment re- 
sulta, we recognize the fact that it was a contract under which the Govern- 
ment could have been held to its terms, to the e letter of thelaw. As 
a matter of pure law the Government was powerless. 

I think it will be conceded by everyone that such is the fact. 
The contract in its inception was a legal contract, and the Gov- 
ernment was bound by it. It will be noticed that these views do 
not deal with the additional point that is now brought out, that 
Sibley by his going into the Confederate service himself abro- 


paa that contract, and every word set forth in these views can 


maintained, and yet the point raised by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] the other day, entirely destructive to the 
legal right of this man to sue, be maintained. Now, what is the 
situation? We are asked to pay a royalty upon certain tents used 
in the war, which tents sheltered the soldiers of that war, and 
we are asked to mM royalty to the very man who was frying 
to shoot those soldiers. We are asked to determine by solemn 
act of Congress that the monstrosity can exist of a government 
maintaining executory contractual relations with an enemy in 
arms. That is the situation. 

Why, as was said by the gentleman from Ohio, what would 
have been thought by his comrades in arms if he had left the 
ranks of those co es and had journeyed to Washington to 
eollect his accumulating royalty on the tents which sheltered the 
soldiers to whom he was 3 The very statement of 
the proposition shows its a ity, and the authorities produced 
the other day by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] show 
pia what the law is. It is impossible, in the nature of things, 
or a government to hold contractual relations with an enemy in 
arms. x 
How is it to keep the account? How is it to settle the balance? 
Was the Government from month to month, or every time there 
was 85 royalty earned by the construction of another tent, to dis- 

atch a special messenger across the Confederate lines to Gen. 

sibley with the 85? Why, that would be affording aid and com- 
fort to the enemy, and would transgress another fundamental 
principle of law. Well, if the Government was not in any posi- 
tion to transmit the royalty, I say that the Government was in 
no position to incur the royalty. 

Mr. TUCKER. They made use of the tents. š 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Of course they did. Gen. 
Sibley could have retained his contract if he had desired, but by 
his own overt act, without a word of constraint being suggested, 
he abandoned this contract, forfeited it, not in the sense of for- 
feiture under the confiscation laws, but forfeited by that act of- 
his, under the operation of the laws which apply in such cases. 

Now, I wish to say a few words more, and I do not know that 
I can say them any better than in the words of this report. It 
refers to this question of sectional strife. I read: 

3. No man should profit by his own wrong. This principle is fundamental. 
Sibley decided deliberately to join in a warfare upon the Government, the 
effect of which necessarily increased the use by the Government of war ma- 
terlal. He now asks the Government to pay him à royalty upon the very 


tents which sheltered the soldiers of the Government he was fighting to de- 
stroy. Weare not ready yet to pay a premium to active treason, and this 


us 
4. We hear much about the era of peace and good f. We rejoice in 
everything that tends to bring the two sections closer er in a union of 
thought, fee! and action, and deprecate the introduction of bills like this, 
the consideration of which necessarily involves matters directly and inti- 
ey. connected with that unhappy- strife. If such bills are introduced the 
ons of loyalty and disl 


these causes of irritation being chad here. 
Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Vermont [Mr. POWERS]. 
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Mr. POWERS. Mr. Chairman, I have already taken more 
time on this question, on a former occasion, than I am entitled 
to; but it seems to me that the gentlemen who have debated the 
question this morning are not only perpetrating the old errors 
of the former debate, but are advancing new ones. Now, my 
colleague from Vermont [Mr. GROUT] says that there was no 
contract in force between Sibley and the Government; that the 
contract did not exist in point of fact. 

Mr. GROUT. Not after his joining the Confederacy. There 
is no question about it existing before, but that act terminated 
the contract. J 

Mr. POWERS. Very well. Now, my friend concedes that 
there was a contract at one time. When was it? Before the re- 
bellion broke out. What is the effect of that contract? He says 
that the going into the Confederacy of Sibley, one of the parties 
to it, vacated it; and he cites a common-law maxim to show that 
the contract was vacated, as he argues. 

He quotes the law maxim, inter arma silent leges, and construes 
it to mean that it can destroy a contract. Well, now, my friend, 
if he will take his Latin dictionary and examine it, will find 
that the Latin word silent means practically what it means in 
English, that during war the laws do not abrogate a contract. 
They are silent as to its enforcement, and when the pressure of war 
is removed the law becomes noisy Ba rong to carry out the con- 
trast. The laws are at once resto to their former vigor, so 
that a contract that existed before the war, and over which the 
law did not operate during the war, the moment the war is ended 
it is restored; that contract springs into existence, and the law 
applicable to it renews its sway over it. 

r. GROUT. Would it be construed in that way when the 
element of treason was involved; when the contracting party had 
been guilty of treason against the Government? 

Mr. POWERS. Precisely that. That is exactly what all 
authorities agree upon. 

Mr. GROUT. That was never the law in such case and never 


will be. 

Mr. BYNUM. The statute of limitations is suspended between 
the enemies during the war, and interest is also suspended. At 
the close of the war there is a restoration of the statute of limi- 
tations, but there is no restoration of interest. 

Mr. POWERS. There is a restoratioh of everything that ex- 
isted before. That is the trouble with the gentleman’sargument. 
He failed to notice that the Government of the United States par- 
doned Sibley, and restored him to all his legal rights. 

Mr. BYNUM. But that did not create liability. 

Bees POWERS. But it leaves the old liability just as it was 
fore. 

Mr. GROUT. The trouble with the gentleman’s position is 
that there was no liability to be restored. But suppose there 
was? Will the gentleman give a construction of the pardon that 
was granted in the light of the statute just read? 

Mr. POWERS. I.can not in the five minutes that I have an- 
swer all the questions that may be asked. The statute that has 
been cited has nothing further to do with this case than a quota- 
tion from the Sermon on the Mount; not a particle. 

Now then, Mr. Chairman, my colleague from Vermont [Mr. 
GROUT] has advanced one most excellent argument why the 
amendment of the gentleman from Indiana loge Bynum] should 
not prevail. He has shown to us conclusively that while we can 
settle this claim by direct vote of Congress for $37,000, if it goes 
to the Court of Claims it is liable to be $130,000 or $140,000; so 
that in point of fact it is in the line of economy for us to take 
these parties at their own offer and settle the claim at $37,000, 
which is all that is asked for. : 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JONES. Inowyieldeight minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, as I understand, the heirs of 
Gen. Sibley offer to take $50,000 for the claim that they have 

ainst the Government. It is claimed that they have no valid 
claim, first, for the reason that Gen. Sibley entered the Confed- 
erate service. Iregard that a poor reason for the breaking of 
a contract by the Government made with one of its own citizens. 
Second. It is claimed that if he had a claim which they, as his 
descendants were entitled to, they were cut off by the statute of 
limitations. 

Now, I believe that the Governmenthaving madeacontractwith 
Gen. Sibley, before he entered into the Confederate service, that 
contract was good against the Government and good against Gen. 
Sibley; as soon as the war ceased it could be enforced by either 
party; of course the claim could not be enforced by either party 

uring the war, but when the war ceased to exist and he was 
pardoned by the President, he and his family occupied the same 
position and were entitled to all the privileges of any other citi- 
zen. I assume that these heirs have a good claim against the 
Government, even if their father had not been pardoned. If the 


Government had a contract with Sibley from which it was de- 
riving a great benefit, if he had failed to comply with the terms 
of the contract there is no doubt the Government could compel 
the faithful performance of the contract. 

Would not Gen. Sibley the same right. His having 
been in the Confederate service should cut no figure, and cer- 
tainly not after his pardon. That wiped out any reasonable argu- 
ment against this claim. I do not think anyone in this House 
would oppose the claim for the reason that these heirs were cut 
off by the statute of limitations. 

Believing that these heirs have a just and valid claim for the 
full amount due under the contract with Gen. Sibley, I think it is 
good policy to pay the amount claimed by this bill, and for that 
reason I am opposed to the amendment. 

I do not think while the members from the Southern States 
are voting millions of dollars for pensions which inure most en- 
tirely to the benefit of the people of the Northern States it is 
generous or fair for us to oppose a just claim under a contract 
because the father of the claimants was at one time in the Con- 
federate service. 

For my part I think the members from the South and the peo- 
ple of the South are entitled to much credit for the noble 
manner with which they have assumed the burden of caring for 
the Confederate soldiers and their liberality in voting generous 
pensions to the soldiers of the Union. I tted very much 
that 9 the discussion on the silver bill an intimation was 
made that it was a sectional question, or that it was a party ques- 
tion; some of the most earnest supporters of the bill are from the 
Northern States. 

At the present time I do not regard it a party question, for 
the reason that men belonging to the same party do not agree 
upon this subject, and as an evidence of the fact that it is not a 
party question I would state that the Legislature of the State of 

isconsin, having a large Democratic majority, at the last ses- 
sion passed a resolution in opposition to the free coinage of silver. 
That resolution, I think, reflected the views of a large majority of 
the Democrats of that State. The last State Democratic conven- 
tionsin New York and Massachusetts adopted similar resolutions. 

On the other hand, the last Democratic convention of the State 
of Ohio adopted resolutions in favor of the free coinage of silver. 
The Democrats were badly scooped, in the language of the-gen- 
tleman from cosge Silver was init. That resolution indi- 
cated that a majority of the Democrats in Ohio entertained very 
different ideas from the ideas entertained upon the subject by 
the Democrats of Wisconsin, The same erence of opinion: 
upon that subject exists between the Democrats in other States. 

The votes and speeches of prominent Republican Senators in 
the last Congress on the silver bill would indicate that the Re- 
publicans are divided on the question. The Alliance party, as I 
understand, are not a unit on the question, some believing that 
free coinage should be confined to the production of our country, 
which I favor. 

I am in favor of free coinage of silver provided the silver dol- 
lar contains a sufficient amount of silver so that its purchi 
porer shall be equal to the gold dollar in any part of the worl 

n my opinion the value of gold and silver should be ted 
by its market value, like any other commodity, and Congress 
should not fix a value above such value except the amount of ex- 
pense to coin it. 

There seems to be three classes of men who are favoring this 
bill. First, the rich silver-mine owners and operators in silver- 
mining stocks who expect to make large fortunes by the great 
increase in the value of the mines they now own and by operat- 
ing in silver-mining stock. The second class, who are in debt 
expect to be benefited by paying their debts with a depreciated 
currency made a legal tender; and the third class, who have an 
idea that money will become more plenty, they are honest men 
like our friend BLAND and his followers in this House; they seem 
to be pulling chestnuts out of the fire for the other fellows. 

Some of the parties interested in the of this bill have 
used arguments in order to influence others so long and so many 
times they have come to believe them themselves. They re- 
mind me of an old Revolutionary soldier with whom I was ac- 
quainted when a boy. The old man was in the battle of Ben- 
nington. He used to tell the story that the day was so hot and 
he fired the cannon which he had charge of so often that the 
muzzle melted off and 5 i to the ground; the number of 
inches that melted depended upon the number of drinks the old 
man had imbibed before he told the story. > 

Ido not wish to be understood that I think that any of the 
gentlemen that I have mentioned would take anything. The 
people who favor free coinage of silver in my part of the country 
are generally prohibitionists. They can talk and say less in the 
same length of time than any people that I ever met. I have 
thought some of the 5 that [ have heard in favor of this 
bill sound a good deal like the prohibition free silver wornan 
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rights speeches that I have heard before and sounds very much 
as though they emanatedfromthatsource. They talk knowingly 
upon any subject and the less they know about the subject the 
better they can talk, and although they may not have sufficient 
business ability to run with success a one-horse grocery, they 
will tell us all about banking, and should an intimation be made 
that their views are in conflict with past experience and do not 
coincide with the financial policy of Robert Morris or Salmon 
Chase we are informed that they were old fogies and their opin- 
ions are no account and unworthy to be considered by modern 
emg who propose to create a dollar out of 70 cents’ worth of 
silver. 

Mr. BLAND desired to know what a man would do with gold if 
this bill should be adopted. As the bill doesnot make any provi- 
sion for the deficiency in the Treasury that his bill will create 
in a few years if the Government is tocontinue to pay $1 in gold 
for 70 cents in silver, the man that has gold can invest it in silver 
and loan it to the man that is in debt and realize a handsome 
profit. There will be a constant demand for gold upon the Treas- 
ury and this bill does not provide any means of replenishing the 
Treasury; which would result in the suspension of payment in 
gold and silver. P 

The people who would suffer most if this bill should pass would 
be the people who earn their daily bread by their daily labor; 
who by their industry have saved something to provide for their 
support in old age. They have invested their savings in insur- 
ance companies, savings banks, and in loan associations that are 
scattered all over the country, that are building thousands of 
houses that could not be secured in any other way, and furnish- 
ing employment for thousands of people in the erection of those 


ouses. f 
I think I have demonstrated that the subject of the free coin- 
age of silver is not a party question, and, as far as the Repub- 
licans and Democrats are concerned, that we can vote and act on 
the question in a manner that we may deem for the best interest 
of the country without interfering with our party obligations. 

We all desire a currency that will not entail a loss to the com- 
munity under any circumstances, Silver and gold have consti- 
tuted the favoritecurrency of the world almost since its creation. 
The value of the metals in ancient times was created by their 
scarcity, and their demand for the ornamenting of temples and 
idols and for personal ornaments. To this day both metals are 
used for the same purposes, and for many other things which 
the ingenuity of modern times has created, that gives these 
metals an absolute commercial value not equaled by other metals, 
and the demand for them keeps pace with their increased pro- 
duction, and their comparative value ce eo upon the compara- 
tive amounts of gold or silver produced. As Í understand, the 
production of silver for the last few years has exceeded that of 
poia I understand at present that the amount of gold in circu- 
ation, in round numbers, amounts to about $4,000,000;000, and 
the amount of silver to about $5,000,000,000. 1. 

Should the production of silver continue to increase, as com- 

red with the production of gold, in the future asit has in the past 
ew years silver must decrease in value. At the present time it 
takes about $1.30 in silver to equal in value 81 in gold, which 
means that the Government absolutely gives gold dollars for 
about 70 cents’ worth of silver at its present market value. The 
farmers that compose a large portion of the people that I have 
the honor to represent claim, and [ think with propriety, that 
this is the worst kind of class legislation, as it favors the men 
who are dealing in silver at the exnense of those engaged in 
other industries. 

The farmer when he sells a bushel of wheat for $1 gives 4 pecks 
to the bushel and expects to receive in return 100 cents in paper, 
silver, or gold as he may desire, and neither they nor I can un- 
derstand why the Government should permit itself to be swin- 
dled in this manner in the purchase of silver. But when I re- 
flect how the Government has been robbed of millions upon mil- 
lions of acres of valuable lands by men and corporations who made 
promises that they never intended to fulfill, and when I reflecthow 
the Government was influenced to release the firstmortgages that 
it possessed on railroads for which it had furnished most if not 
all the money used in their construction, I arrived at the con- 
clusion that rich corporations and individuals have had too much 
influence in the councils of the nation. I think it about time to 
call a halt to such favoritism which enriches one portion of the 
people at the expense of another. 

The agitation of the free coinage of silver the past year, ac- 
cording to the bill introduced in Congress, was the principal 
cause for the exportation of gold in the last twelve months end- 
ing the 3lst of August, 1891, amounting to $79,201,604 against 
$25,568,411 exported during the same period in 1890, while the 
exportation of silver during the same period in 1891 only amounted 
to $22,577,733 as 5 the same period in 1890 when it amounted 
to $32,846,335. ese figures prove conclusively to my mind that 
the free coinage of silver, on the present basis of values as be- 


tween gold and silver, would drain the goa out of the country 
and produce very different results from those anticipated by the 
friends of the measure. 

Probably there is nothing more demoralizing to the business 
and prosperity of the country than the derangement or uncer- 
tainty in values in relation to our currency. an evidence of 
the fact we have only to recall the excitement created in busi- 
ness centers during the discussion of the free coinage of silver 
during the last session of Congress. For a time gold was hoarded 
by banks and individuals until gold disappeared from general 
circulation, when only a few months before it had not been de- 
sired in large ments, and a short time after that the same in- 
stitutions and individuals demanded that notes made payable to 
them should be paid in gold. Business was materially affected 
by the derangement caused by the debates in Congress, and had 
the session continued afew weeks longer it would have probably 
resulted in a panic of serious proportions. 

The adjournment of Congress without making any change was 
a source of relief and encouraged the belief that ultimately that 
great conservative regulator of our institutions, the second sober 
thought of the people, would council and influence their Repre- 
sentatives to establish a standard of currency which, when 
ted by the Government, whether in paper, silver, or gold, 
should be 100 cents in gold. 

Our marvelous advancement in population and wealth would 
seem to warrant us in establishing a standard of value for our 
currency that shall be récognized and be received and circulate 
at par in every country upon the globe, 

Our country occupies theeposition of one of the most promi- 
nent nations upon the earth, increasing in wealth and population 
more rapidly than any nation in modern or-ancient times. The 
marvelous growth of our cities, built up within the last flft. 

years, which compare favorably with the famous cities of the Ol 

orld that have been a thousand years in building up, demon- 
strates that we should have a currency, both as to quality and 
quantity, that will be ample to conduct the legitimate everyday 
business, and also an amount sufficient to develop the resources 
of our country. 

The development of our mines, and many other industries from 
which we have already derived much benefit, are in their 3 
The unsettled portion of our country, if properly developed, would 
supply the necessaries of life to all the people of the earth, and 
perhaps I would not be extravagant to include all their descend- 
ants. 

Anyone who will travel through our country and look at the 
bountiful crops of cotton raised in the South, and see the im- 
mense elevators scattered over the country overflowing with 
grain, and gaze at the extensive wheat fields that stretch across 
the continent, and at the great herds of cattle and sheep that 
are so numerous that they can hardly be counted, and view the 
immense railroad trains bound for the seaboard, laden with iron 
from our mines and lumber and various productions from our 
8 establishments, will concede that the largest 
estimates made as to the amount of currency necessary to pur- 
chase and market our pee are not too high and will be 
satisfied our currency should be peter increased. 

According to the report of the Comptroller of the Currency in 
October, 1890, there was actual money—that is to say, gold, sil- 
ver, and greenbacks, in the vaults of the banks, $475,000,000; in 
the handsof the people, $1,025,000,000; total actual money, 81, 500, 
000,000, which proves that the business of the country is con- 
ducted with comparatively a small amount of actual money. A 
very large portion of the business of the country is conducted 
with check currency, based upon deposits and credits. It is evi- 
dent in my mind that the producer, manufacturer, and laborer, 
if more currency and less credit was used, would realize more 
and the banks would not be called upon to take risks that often 
prove anything but profitable to them, and often result in de- 
1 the business generally in localities in which they are 
situated. 

It has been my experience, when there is an abundance of any- 
thing it is more easily obtained than when there is a scarcity of 
the same article, and I have found when there is an abundance of 
currency it is much easier to obtain money at low rates of inter- 
est than when it is scarce. There is nothing, in my opinion, 
that we can do that will redound more to the general benefit of 
the people of this country than to increase our currency to an ex- 
tent that will materially reduce the rates of interest and make it 
possible for enterprises to succeed that are now embarrassed, and 
encourage others thatcan not be considered for the want of money. 

I believe our mine-owners and manufacturers could make good 
uss of a great portion and perhaps all of the currency that we 
have in circulation, and give employment to thousands who ure 
idle, and prevent the demoralizing influences of the want of em- 
ployment, which creates crime, filling our prisons and crowding 
our thoroughfares with tramps. 

In my opinion, the greatest blessing that a Government can 
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confer upon its people is to furnish them with remunerative em- 
ployment. 

A large portion of the means used for the purchase of the an- 
nual productions of our gore Age paid in checks predicated upon 
actual deposits or credits. less credit was used and more 
money it would be better for all concerned. It would tend to 
prevent that wild and reckless culation which often over- 
whelms individuals, causes the failure of banks, and results in 
the demoralization of the market, creating an uncertainty in 
values which is vey damaging to legitimate trade. 

Such operations drive from the markets enterprising capital- 
ists, who watch the markets of the world and are willing to in- 
vest their money in the various productions of our country 
when they find a place, even in the most remote part of the 
earth, where they think they can find a market and make a rea- 
sonable profit on their investment. 

When our great staples of production are harvested and are 
ready for the market it requires a large amount of money or 
credit to handle them. The more ready money that is used the 
less liability of loss to the producers and to all other parties in- 
terested. 

It often happens when the time arrives for the sale of the great 
staples, cotton, grain, wool, beef and pork, and other productions 
too numerous too mention, 3 scarce, the operators find 
it difficult to raise money, the banking institutions in their ef- 
forts to supply their friends take risks for which they must be 
paid, which is charged up to the operators, and the amount 
char, to them ultimately comes out of the 1 5 8 osr. 

It is generally conceded that it is sound policy for any one to 
regulate or limit their business to correspond with their means. 
I think that France has demonstrated that it is a good policy for a 
nation to adopt. France has $2.60 of money to$1 of credit. With 
us the situation is quite different; we have $1 in money to $1.80 
of credit currency. Of the $1,500,000,000 actual money in the 
United States, $1,000,000,000 are in the hands of the people, a 
little over $15 per capita, while in France the actual money in 
the hands of the people amounts to $40 per capita. 

Our population and wealth and the rapid development of our 
mines DA various other industries and enterprises thatare con- 
stantly adding wealth to the country would warrant us in increas- 
ing our currency until it amounts to at least $50 per capita. 

o circulate freely the silver dollar must possess an intrinsic 


value equal to the got dollar, possessing equal purchasing power 
they will be regarded with equal favor. The millions of coined 
dollars piled in the vaults of the Treasury might be circulating 


among the people and assist materially in the various enter- 
prises that req more money, but the trouble is they are only 
worth 70 cents on the dollar and they are not wanted as they 
are legal tender. The banks might use them in paying their 
depositors and the insurance companies can use them in paying 
their policy holders, in that way yoga 3 their profits at the 
expone of the people, a large portion of whom could not afford 
to lose the amount of difference. 

If the present order of things continues the banks and insur- 
ance companies may ayail themselves of the right to Pay off their 
creditors in coin worth even less than 70 cents on the dollar. 
The legal-tender power of coin or paper only covers old indebt- 
edness. Noone can contract new debts or purchase anything 
and compel the creditor seller to receive our silver coin. 

The true remedy, I believe, is to do away with the legal-tender 
policy, or cease coining silver on a certain day. Make all the 
silver coined up to that day redeemable in gold, and authorize 
the Treasurer to purchase silver at the average market price in 
gold that silver has commanded for the three months previous to 
that day, and the Treasurer to have the silver coined into cur- 
rency; and the amount of silver in the silver dollar to be equal 
in value to the gold dollar, and all other coins in silver to con- 
tain a like amount in proportion, the purchase of silver to be 
limited to the production of the mines of our country. 

Possessing more railroads and interested in more enterprises 
that tend tocreate wealth than possessed by all the nations of Eu- 
AY with an amount of accmulated wealth greater than any 
other country on the globe, with an annual increase of popula- 
tion which amounts to about 2,000,000 per year, we need not 
hesitate about the propriety of increasing our gold and silver cur- 
rency to an amount that will materially add to the circulation of 
money among the people. 

An abundance of currency will stimulate trade and encourage 
all kinds of business, and people of surrounding nations, witness- 
ing our prosperty, will have a desire to join us in our marvelous 
advancement, progress, and prosperity that has no parallel in 
modern or ancient history. Cultivating friendly trade relations 
with people of all nations, evincing a disposition to reciprocate, 

- especially with our neighbors, will result in the extension of our 
country until the oceans that surround the American continent 
shall constitute the boundaries of the great Republic. 


During the delivery of the foregoing remarks the time of Mr. 
MILLER expired, and by unanimous consent he was given per- 
mission to extend his remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I would like to ask the gentleman from Wis- 
consin a question before he takes his seat. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. TERRY in the chair). The time of the 
gentleman has expired. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I would like to ask him if he is in favor of 
having this claim paid in gold or silver. 

Mr. TUCKER. We would take it in silver. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, if I had the time in which to re- 
ly to all the new, and I might say untenable, arguments which 
ave been presented here to-day against this bill, I regret to say 

that I do not possess the physical ability to do so, having re- 
cently gotten up from a of illness, 

It occurs to me, sir, that during the discussion of this bill, we 
have been treated to a great many surprises. Every time this 
bill is under discussion in this House a new legal objection is 
raised. To-day, for the first time, the distinguished gentleman 
from Vermont [Mr. GROUT] has undertaken to read a statute of 
the United States which he maintains precludes this House 
from the payment of this claim. 

I have read that section carefully. Not one single word or syl- 
lable of it will bear any such construction as that placed upon it 
by the distinguished gentleman. It simply forbids an officer of 
the United States Government from paying any claim presented 
by any man who was not loyal to the Union during the war, not- 
withstanding he might have been pardoned since the war. It 
does not preclude the claimant from going into the courts. Much 
less does it preclude any claimant from doing just what these 
claimants are doing, ask the Congress of the United States 
to decide upon the equity, justice, and legality of the claim now 
under consideration by this body. 

Let me read the exact language of this statute and see if it has 
any earthly or remote bearing upon this case: f 

That until otherwise ordered it shall be unlawful for any officer of the 
United States Government to pay any account, claim, or demand against said 
Government which accrued or existed prior to the 13th day of April, A. D. 
1861, in favor of any person who promoted or encouraged or in any manner 
sustained the late rebellion—— 

Mr. BUNN. Let me suggest here that that statute has been 
amended since its passage so as to exclude from its operation all 
Southern mail-carriers. * 

Mr. GROUT. When? 

Mr. BUNN. In 1877, I think. 

Mr. GROUT. Oh, yes; amended as to Southern mail con- 
tractors. 

Mr. JONES (continuing the reading)— 


or in favor of any person who, during said rebellion, was not known to be 
opposed thereto and distinctly in favor of its su 1 and no pardon 
therefor granted, or hereafter to be granted, sha authorize the payment 
of hows a account, claim, or demand, until this resolution is modified or 
re $ 


Now, I would like to ask 8 this question. If this 
House, in the exercise of its om and its power, were to decide 
that this was a just claim, which ought to be paid, would not its 
action be tantamount to a modification or repeal of that statute 
so far as this case is concerned? 

Mr. GROUT. Certainly. The Congress has power to repeal 
that law, and if Congress should say that, notwithstanding the 
law, they would pay this claim, it could, of course, be done, be- 
cause in the Congress is that power. 

Mr. JONES. That is all we contend for. And, moreover, let 
me say to the gentleman that if the bar of the statute of limita- 
tions did not stand in our way this statute would not prevent us 


from going into the Court of Claims and recovering every dol- . 


lar of t 5 85 claim. 

Mr. GROUT. Then you ought to amend the title of your bill 
and call it a bill to repeal the statute. 

Mr. JONES. This statute simply provides that no officar of 
the Government shall pay any account, claim, or demand of this 
character. That is everything it says. So much, then, for the 
statute and the arguments sought to be based upon it. 

Now, a word as to the history of the claim. Look at the 
incompatible and inconsistent positions of the gentlemen who 
opposed its payment. One of them, the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Grout], gets up here and earnestly argues in favor 
of sending this claim to the Court of Claims, as is provided by 
the amendment which is now pending; while the gentleman 
from New Jersey, on my right [Mr. BUCHANAN], gets up and 
reads with much of complacency his report made in the Forty- 
ninth Congress, in which he as earnestly opposed the sending 
of it to the Court of Claims, opposed the very character of meas- 
ure which his associates and friends upon this floor to-day are 
urging the friends of this measure to accept as a substitute for 
their bill. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Am I responsible for them? 
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Mr. JONES. 3 are not responsible for their con- 
ys 


duct; but I am mere owing the inconsistency of you gentle- 
men who are . this claim; one of you opposing it upon 
grounds entirely antagonistic to and inconsistent with the grounds 
upon which the rest of zon opposa it. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. 
that show, mine or theirs? 

JONES. It shows that both of you are inconsistent. 

Mr. 2 of New Jersey. I deny it, and defy you to 

rove it. 
5 Mr. JONES. Iwill show wherein you are inconsistent from 
this report of yours of which you say you are so proud. 

UCHANAN of New Jersey. I said it was very good 


Mr. JONES. You say this in your report: 
22 — 8 
ve u efense, ey was rO; y u 0 e he 
entered Ee Confederate service. “ 
paid 


Whose inconsistency does 


Now, I deny that. I say the record shows that he was 
upon a part of these tents, buf a part of them he never received 
one dime opon 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. That report was based on 
the testimony before the committee. 

Mr. JONES. The unanimous report of the committee shows 
the facts as I have stated them, and I would rather take that re- 
port than the statement of the gentlemen from New Jersey. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. You can do as you please 
about that. 

Mr. JONES. Now, I will point out another inconsistency in 
this report. You say here: 

That which has accumulated since amounts to about a quarter of a million 
of e a — ed enactment of this bill into law, beyond question, 
open the of the Government to him to that extent. 

That is, if the amendment which the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. GRouT] favors is adopted, it will undoubtedly open 
the Treasury of the United States to a demand for a quarter of 
a million of dollars; while we are only asking, under our bill, 
red . 5 5 7 sir, your rhetoric may be good, but your arithme- 

e is ve 5 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I say that the statements 
in that report are predicated upon the information that was be- 
fore the committee at that time. 

Mr.GROUT. If the gentleman from Virginia will permit me, 
he is in error in supposing that I favor the reference to the Court 
of Claims. I did not have time to express myself fully upon that 
point, but I am opposed even to that. Iam opposed to any action 
upon the claim. 

Mr. JONES. ree get up here and 5 . no oneantng 
and yet you say that you are opposed to Congress doing anything 
at all. ou undertake to induce us to say that we will e 
you offer, and then you turn around and say that you do not offer 
even that in good faith, and that when it comes to a vote upon it 
you will vote against that measure of relief. But if the gentle- 
man from Vermont [Mr. GROUT] does not favor the reference to 
the Court of Claims, as he now asserts, the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. STORER] did favor it and reiterated it. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that heretofore we have 
never asked anything beyond the privilege of going to the Court 
of Claims. Two bills have been presented in the Senate of the 
United States, both of them almost identically in the language 
of this amendment, and they have been favorably passed upon 
by that body. A bill in that form has several times been re- 

rted favorably to this House by the Committee on Claims. We 

ve to accept the amount set forth in this bill, $37,000, 
which is only one-third of the amount actually due, because gen- 
tlemen who, like the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Bu- 
CHANAN], are opposing this bill—notthe gentleman lf, but 
his associates—came to us and said: We are not willing, now 
that Sibley is dead, to pay his children, the heirs of his ‘loyal 
wife, this $113,000 which is derhanded, but if you will accept $37,- 
000 in full payment and discharge of this claim, the amount 
which his loyal and Northern-born widow would be entitled to 
under any circumstances, we will withdraw our opposition and 
your bill may go through for that amount. 

It was upon such representations on the part of the gentlemen 
who opposed the paymentof the entire amount due that we con- 
sented to withdraw our claim for $113,000 and accept what it was 
said would be given us without question. It was at the sugges- 
tion and upon the advice of the opponents of this claim, that 
we accepted that proposition in order to remove opposition and 
in order to obtain at least a part of our just dues if we could not 
5 the ee . d now, 1 we have mings hei 

ese suggestions an ve agreed to what was proposed to us, 
gentlemen come here and say, You show your wank of faith in 
your claim, in itshonesty and justice, by as for only one-third 
when, according to your arguments, you would be entitled to the 


whole if entitled to any part.” Now, is not that a pitiable posi- 
tion for gentlemen to assume upon this floor. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Does the gentleman say 
that I made any such proposition? 

Mr. JONES. I said expressly that you did not. 

Now, a word in conclusion. It has been asked by one or two 
gentlemen, “ What would have been the position of. Maj. Sibley 
if, during the war, he had crossed the line and d pay- 
ment for his tents of the Federal Government?“ Does any sensible 
man mean to maintain npon this floor that if Maj. Sibley had done 
such a foolish thing as that his position would have been exactly 
similar to his position when he came here after the cessation of 
hostilities, when he had been Portone all his disabilities re- 
moved, and he had been restored to all his rights and privile 
as a citizen of the United States? The bare statement ets No 
with it its own refutation and makes its absurdity apparent. 

But in ply to that very idea which seems to have taken hold 
upon the minds of gentlemen, I want to say that during the war, 
when Maj. Sibley was in the Confederate service, the authorities 
of the Confederate Government 1 hap neers him upon the sub- 
ject of taking out a patent for this tent under the Confederate 
Government, and his repiy is a part of the record in this case. 
He said that he had acontract with the United States, and there- 
fore should not apply for letters patent in the Confederate States; 
he wrote to the secretary of war of the Confederacy that he 


would not do so, 

Maj. Sibley hav: come here after his political disabilities 
were removed, after had been oned, and having asked 
ei to permit him to go into Court of Claims, and hay- 
ing had this petition refused through Congressional nonaction, 
and his heirs having been assured after his death that if they 
would T $3 at the hands of Congress one-third of their claim 
they should have it without opposition, they are now coldly and 
cruelly told, We will send you to the Court of Claims.” 

Sir, the gentleman from New Jersey is the only one here who 
has maintained the position taken in the minority report of the 
Forty-ninth Congress, and he has maintained it in the face of 
the legal argument presented the other day by the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr BYNUM] and every other gentlemen who had 
spoken upon his side, and who are maintaining that we shouls 
be sent to the Court of Claims, and asserting that the fact that 
we are not now willing to be sent there showed we had no faith 
in the 1 raced and justice of our claim. We come here now 
with a bill framed at the suggestion of those who said they would 
not give us the whole $113,000, but inasmuch as the widow was en- 
titled to one-third, she being a Northern-born woman and a loyal 
woman, that amount would be given to her as a matter of com- 
promise. Out of respect for the prejudices of these gentlemen, 
and mindful of the necessities of these claimants, we havecome 
here and said to these very gentlemen, ‘‘ We will take one-third 
of this claim if you will give it to us;” and now they turn upon 
us and with scorn say, ‘* Your claim must be illegal, because you 
do not demand it all.“ Ihope this House will not be influenced 
by any such argument. 

I will not refer again to the spirit that animates these gentle- 
men. Everybod ows, though they may bat foe cloak their op- 
sition under legal objections, as one so ed legal prop 

nocked from under them they set up another, and come here 
from time to time with some statute that has no application in 
the world to the question; that they show by 5 and 
every expression that, . and solely because Maj. Sibley 
went with the South during the war they are opposed to paying 
this honest, legal, fair, and just claim. It is not necessary for 
me to animadvert further upon that subject. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I think not. 

Mr. JONES. The 8 says he “‘ thinks not 

Mr. REED. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. JONES. Yes, sir. 

Mr. REED. Is this a legal claim, unless we take off the stat- 
ute of limitations? 

Mr. JONES. It is a legal claim; it is simply barred by the 
statute of limitations, andthe Governmentof the United States 
has never pleaded that statute against a just and meritorious 
claim. 


Mr. REED. I thought you were advocating the bill on the 
ground that this is a legal claim. 

Mr. JONES. I assert that it is a legal claim; I assert it in the 
language of the gentleman from New Jersey, which I will read 
for the benefit of the gentleman from Maine. : 

’ Mr. REED. You need not do that. 

Mr. JONES (reading): 

As a matter of pure law the Government was powerless. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Was powerless 

Mr. JONES (still reading): 


ä Government could have been held to its terms to the strict - 
est letter. 7 à 
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Mr. REED. This gentleman being e in rebellion at 
the time, which it seems he gree ods more profitable than tent- 
making, lost his opportunity, now you want to restore it to 


Mr. JONES. Nobody contends—and the witticism of the gen- 
tleman from Maine does notalter the fact—nobody contends that 
it was more profitable to him to enter the service of the Confed- 
eracy than to remain at the North. 

Mr. REED. That seems to be the fact, at all events. 

Mr. JONES. He probably thought it more honorable to cast 
his fortunes with his native State and his own people. But that 
was a matter of conscience and not one of profit; for the men who 
espoused the Southern cause did not consider for one moment 
the question of profit to themselves, as the gentleman from 
Maine probably would have done under like circumstances. 

Mr. REED. But they seem to be considering the question of 

fit now. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Dockery in the chair). The Chair 
will state that the time of the gentleman from Virginia has ex- 
pired. The Chair is advised that the opponents of the bill have 
still three minutes remaining. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. Chairman, lasix leave to extend my remarks 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. BYNUM. I do not think that these debates should be ex- 

ended, and I object. 

Mr. JONES. This privilege was allowed gentlemen on the 
other side without any opposition. 

Mr. BYNUM. Very well, then; if it was allowed on the other 
side I will not object. 

Mr. JONES. it was allowed to the gentleman from Vermont; 
but I do not ask it, and I withdraw the request. 

Mr. BYNUM. {am not here asking the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia to extend his remarks. If he does not want the courtesy 
extended to him, I do object. 

Mr. JONES. Ido not ask an thing but fairness in this matter; 
but objection having been e, I will not accept the privilege 
which been accorded to others, ; 

Mx. ATKINSON. May I ask if the friends of the bill have ex 
hausted all their time? 

The CHAIRMAN. They have. 

Mr. ATKINSON. Idesire to say in ed og to the gentleman 
from Virginia that thisact of Congress, w was quoted by the 

ntleman from Vermont, was approved March 2, 1867, and has 
teen on the statute books ever since the date of its with- 
out any modification, and that indicates that the principle stated 
in the act has met with the approval of all the people ever since 
it was enacted. i 

If I interpret this statute correctly, Mr. Chairman, it inter- 
poses an absolute bar to the payment of any such claim as the 
pending claim. I admit, of course, that we can repeal this stat- 
ute, or enact a law which may be enforced in disregard of the 
statute. But I call the attention of the committee to the fact 
that neither upon this side of the House nor upon the other 
has there been either an attempt to modify or repeal it or as- 
sail the principle upon which it was originally based. It was 

r. Chairman, in order to draw a distinction between loy- 
alty and disloyalty; and loyalty and patriotism, I wish to say to 
the poeman from Virginia, is something more than a mere 

rejudice. 

2 it is a sentiment that was felt all over the Northern part of this 
Union; and it wasa sentiment that was invoked on behalf of the 
South, the patrioticspirit of the Southern people having been ap- 
pealed to in order to secure military services to oppose the armies 
of the United States during the war. We do not appeal to any 
prejudice here, but we do assert that there is a b line of dis- 
tinction between loyalty and disloyalty, and that this claim is 
barred and should remain so. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I offer an amendment to the 
amendment, to be inserted in the first section of the amendment 
of the gentleman from Indiana. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

At the end of the first section add: Pro That said court shall not con- 
sider any claim against the Government which accrued to said H. H. Sibley 
while he was serving in the Confederate army.” 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. This is an amendment to be added 
to the first section as a proviso. 

Mr. Chairman, there seems to be some conflict 

Mr. MANSUR. I demand the regular order. 

The CHAIRMAN. This is the regular order. The gentle- 
man from Ohio is proceeding to discuss his amendment. 

Aba MANSUR. But debate was limited to an hour, and the 
e is up. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. That was the general debate. 
This is the discussion of amendments under the five-minute rule, 
Papas Katun I made the motion that all debate be limited 

one hour. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood that general debate 
only was to be closed, and we are now proceeding under the five- 
minute rule. 

Mr. MANSUR. That was not my intention, Mr. Chairman, 
and I did not understand that was the motion, My intention was 
to limit all debate on the bill, and I think that was my motion. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. That was general debate. 

The CHAIRMAN. A motion to close all debate on amend- 
ments would have been out of order. 

Mr. MANSUR. Iunderstandit was entertained by unanimous 
consent, and the House adopted it in that way. 

A 3 D. TAYLOR. That only referred to general 
e . 

Mr. MANSUR. The notes of the Official Reporter will show. 

Mr. BURROWS. It could only be understood as referring to 
general debate. ' 

The CHAIRMAN. If it was ordered by unanimous consent 
the House could so order, otherwise not. 

Mr. BURROWS. That was not the order. It evidently was 
aa 5 1 . to cut off debate upon amendments to the sections 
of the bill. 

Mr. MANSUR. There is but one section. 

Mr. BURROWS. That is true, but it is evident there was no 
intention to cut off debate on amendments, 

The CHAIRMAN. Then all the Chair can do is to appeal to 
the notes of the Official Reporter to see what the agreement 


actually was. 

Mr. ATKINSON. I wish to call attention to the fact that the 
limitation upon debate was not by unanimous consent. I think 
it was = a motion made by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. OUTH- 
WAITE]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will cause to be read the notes 
of the Official Reporter, to show what was done. If it was by 
unanimous consent, and all debate on the bill and amendments 
closed, that will settle it. Ifit was done by motion, and did 
not refer to amendments, then it would only apply to general 
debate on the bill. The Clerk will report the agreement as re- 
ported in the notes of the Official Reporter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve itself into Com- 


epee of the Whole for the purpose of considering bills on the Private Cal- 
endar. 


* * $ * * * * 

Mr. MANSUR. I move that the House resolve itself into Committee of the 
Whole for the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar, and, 
that motion, I move that all debate on the bill R. 1466) for the relief of the 
porsona representatives and heirs of Henry H. and Charlotte K. Sibley be 

mited to ten minutes on each side. 

Mr. ATKINSON. I move to amend that by cranes Sa) half an hour on a side. 

Mr. MANSUR. Let us compromise on twenty utes. We have had this 
bill debated for three days. 

Mr. ATKINSON. There are some gentlemen on our side who want to speak; 
we would very much fer thirty minutes. 

Mr. MANSUR. Make it twenty minutes on a side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee 25 eee! moves that 
the House resolve into Committee of the Whole House for the considera- 
tion of bills on the Private Calendar, and that the gentleman from 
Missouri moves that when the House goes Into Committee of the Whole that 
all cee on the pending bill be limited to forty minutes, twenty minuteson 
eac! e. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I move to amend that by making it an hour, or thirty 
minutes on each side. 

The question was taken on Mr. OUTHWAPTE's amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentleman from Mis- 
souri as amended. 

The motion as amended was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the motion of the tleman from 
Tennessee, that the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole. 

The motion was to. 

The House y resolved itself into Committee of the Whole House, 
Mr. MCRAE in the ‘. 


Mr. MILLIKEN. I desire to say that that refers to general 
debate upon the bill itself. It does not refer to debate on amend- 
ments. There has been no instance, I think, in the parliamen- 
tary history of this House, where ‘debate has been cut off upon 
amendments in this way. 

The CHAIRMAN. e Chair is to decide. The agree- 
ment was made by motion, and the Chair thinks it only applies 
to general debate and does not prevent debate on proper amend- 
ments. ; 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, there seems to 
be some difference of opinion in regard to what the law is con- 
cerning claims of this kind. There is one thing spon which 
there should possibly be no disagreement, and that is that the 
claimants are entitled to royalty upon the tents which were 
manufactured and used by the Government prior to the time when 
Henry Sibley entered the Confederate army, and it ought to be 
agreed that they are not entitled to any royalty for tents manu- 
factured and used by the Government after that time. As a 
matter of See do not think that they are entitled to anything. 
I think that the claim for tents made before 1861 was forfeited 
by Sibley when he entered the Confederate service, but I am 
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willing to waive this and pay the claimants this amount if the 
Court of Claims approves the same, this amount and no more, 
which I find to be tents, which at $2.50 per tent, one-half the 
royalty, the other half having been paid his partner, would 
amount to $515. 

I think that this ought to be agreed to asa compromise rather 
than protract this discussion, and I think that the general opin- 
ion in this House is that the claimants ought to recover this 
much and that they ought not to recover for any tents manufac- 
tured and used by the Government while Sibley was in the Con- 
federate service. It seems to me that there ought to be no con- 
troversy whatever in regard to this question. Iam perfectl 
willing, so far as I am concerned, that the Court of Cla shall 
adjudicate and ascertain whether or not Sibley received his 
royalty for all tents used by the Government prior to the war of 
me rebellion. There seems to be some dispute in regard to 

is. 

My own judgment is that there were some tents not paid for. 
I am inclined to think, from the Senate report, that there were 
about 206 tents on which he is fairly entitled to receive $2.50 

r tent, one-half of the royalty- This can be ascertained, but 
Pi think that my amendment ought to be adopted, which provides 
that the claimants shall not recover for the tents which were 
made and used by the Government while Sibley was in rebellion 

t the Government. It is claimed that this is now the law, 
but the court may conclude that we are waiving this statute as 
we are waiving the statute of limitations, and if this is now the 
law my amendment will do no harm, as it will be only declarator; 
of the law which we want to be applied to this case and hence 
can see no objection to it, and I do not see what objection any- 
one can have to it. 

And I am surprised that anyone should favor paying these 
claimants for an obligation which he created or helped create by 
his rebellion and disloyalty to the Government. The fact that 
he was in the United States Army when he took out this patent, 
the fact that the tent when patented was an old Indian tent which 
had been used a thousand years; the fact that he was educated 
by the Government and the maxim that no man ought to be en- 

tled to the banefit of his own wrong are all against this claim, 
and I do not think that anyone ought to be entitled to compen- 
sation for a claim which grows out of the rebellion which Sibley 
hel to inaugurate and bring about. 

e deserted the United States service, abandoned the country 
which had educated him, and went into the Confederate army 
and helped create the necessity for tents and did all he could to 
destroy the Government, and, hence, I think that this amend- 
ment ought to be adopted as a solution of this whole matter; and, 
with this proviso; I am perfectly content to have it go to the 
Courtof Claims to be adjudicated, and I am willing that this shall 
bea 3 and that it shall be paid by the Government with- 
out any further delay if it is found to be correct. 

Mr. MANSUR. I move that the committee do now rise for 
the purpose of the House taking a vote upon this bill and pend- 
ing amendments at 2 o’clock promptly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri moves that 
the committee rise for the purpose of limiting debate. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I wish the gentleman would allow me to 
have fiye minutes. : 

Mr. MANSUR. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 


Maine. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Chairman, I propose to he this 
bill; but I do not propose to support it on the ground stated a 
short time ago by my friend from Wisconsin [Mr. MILLER]. 
His reason for spe verre! it was that the South helps to pay pen- 
sions to Union soldiers, and therefore we should be liberal in 
allowing Southern claims. 

Well, I am glad that they Go ey their small share in pension- 
ing Union soldiers. I am glad to know that there are some 
Southern Representatives on this floor who are broad-minded 
enough to take in the situation and vote for pensions to those 
who saved the country for us and for them. 

I am glad to know that they appreciate the facts that no war 
has ever occurred in the history of nations where a . that 
has been defeated, whether they were in the right or the wrong, 
were the recipients of as much magnanimity as was shown in our 
last war. I do not believe any Southern member on this floor 
will take offense when I say that when Gen. Grant said to the 
army of Gen. Lee, Go home with your side-arms, and your 
horses, and make a crop,” it was one of the most magnanimous 


acts in all history, and I believe that every true man in the 


North and the South, too, is proud of it. [Applause. 

But there is another consideration in regard to pensions which 
is one of principle, and the South is as much interested in it as 
the North. I Galleys that when any country refuses to recog- 
nize, in a inaterial way, the brave deeds of its people done in 
its defense, it is an inevitable prelude to its ruin. Now, there is 
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no question that this country is going to continue in prosperit; 
and unity until all who are here to-day ‘‘shall have shuffled o 
this mortal coil” and gone to that “undiscovered country, from 
whose bourne no traveler returns.” 

But you and I are interested that it shall continue to be one 
country, with one destiny for all its people; that our children 
and our children’s children shall inherit national unity, with 
freedom and ete rights, and receive from us alesson of patriot- 
ism which shall make them firm lovers of the land of their fa- 
thers, proud of its history, and proud of those who offered their 
lives for it in its day of peril. It is as important to your posterity 
as to mine that we shall leave to them a spirit of national pride. 
You of the South had a dream of two Republics existing side byside. 
Your dream has vanished. You and we look with pride and hope 
to one flag, emblematic of one great nation, with one destiny for 
all its people, North, South, East, and West, strong in the love 
of its people, in its beneficence, in its progressive strides, in civi- 
lization, and in the high mark of national honor and individual 
Happiness to which it aims for all its people. 

To attain to the highest good for those who are to come after 
us should be as earnest an aspiration of the people of the South 
as the people of the North, and to recognize the obligation of 
our country to its brave defenders, even though you get none of 
the material benefits of it to-day, should be as strong a patriotic 
iy hea in your hearts as ours. Your children equally with mine 
will be benefited by the precedent of honoring and recognizing 
in a material way the services of those who offered their lives 
for this great, free Government, which they saved as much for 
you as for me. I believe the intelligent men of the South recog- 
nize this fact. They who realize that we are not legislating for 
to-day only, but for to-morrow and the future, whether they be 
from the North or the South; whether they be of the old Union or 
Confederate column will, I believe, wish to crown with glory and 
maintain in comfort those whose lives, in our great struggle for 
national existence, were living examples of patriotism. 

Therefore I feel sure that no patriotic man of the South, what- 
ever his past 7 apd have been, will seek an offset for pen- 
sions voted to Union soldiers wherever they may be. ButIshall 
support this bill because I believe that a woman who was loyal 
to her country during the war, notwithstanding the faet that her 
husband was disloyal, who withstood the strong attachment of 
her marital relations and lived in the North, all the time true 
to her country while her husband was fighting against it, should 
not be prejudiced by her disloyal husband's action. 

If her husband was in the Confederate service and she still 
firmly and 9 9 adhered to her country’s cause, all the more 
credit to her, and I believe that a claim against the Government, 
the ony question of whose validity is the disloyalty of the hus- 
band of her to whom it was due, should be unhesitatingly paid. 

Mr. MANSUR. The gentleman from Indiana asks for one 
minute. I will concede that before I renew my motion. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, Iam not in favor of the amend- 
ment proposed by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOSEPH D. 
TAYLOR], because of the fact that I believe that that is the law. 
I am, therefore, willing to let the amendment that I propose 
stand, and the court upon the question as to whether there 
was any liability by the Government to Sibley while he was in 
the Confederate service. That is a legal question. And if this 
amendment is adopted then we can simply pay for the two hun- 
dred tents that were not paid for, and we will not trouble the 
Court of Claims with this matter at all. That is all I have to 


say. 

Mir. MANSUR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on the bill and amendments be now closed. 

There was no Pe pear and it was so ordered. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is upon the amendment 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR], which is 
an amendment to the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. BYNUM]. 

Mr. MANSUR. Let the amendment be reported. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


At the end of the first section insert: “Provided, That said court shall not 
consider any claim t the Government which accrned to said H. H. Sib- 
ley while he was serv in the Confederate army¢’ z 

The question was taken, and the Chairman declared that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. ATKINSON. I ask fora division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 20, noes 60. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. No quorum, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. MANSUR. I demand tellers, 

The Chair appointed Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR and Mr. MANSUR 
to act as tellers. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR (after the count had proceeded for 
some time). Mr. Chairman, if it can be agreed that there shall 
be a yea-and-nay vote apon this amendment in the House, I will 
withdraw the demand for a quorum, 
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Mr. MANSUR. If we can have unanimous consent that this 
bill may be laid aside with a favorable recommendation, I am 
willing to agree that a yea-and-nay vote shall be taken on the 
bill and the amendment in the House. 

The CHAIRMAN. This amendment is lost. 

Mr. MANSUR. I am aware of that; but the gentleman [Mr. 
JosEPH D. TAYLOR] insists upon the point of no quorum unless 
we can come to an agreement. : 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the proposition of the 
gentleman from Ohio [Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR] and the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. MANSUR]? 

Mr. BUCHAN of New Jersey. Regular order, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

TheCHAIRMAN. Theregularorderisdemanded. [After the 
completion of the count.] On this vote the ayes are 26 and the 
noes are 142; so the amendment is not agreed to. The question 
now recurs on the amendment of the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. BYNUM]. 

Mr. BURROWS. Let that amendment be read. 

The amendment was read, as follows: 

Strike out all after the 5 and insert the follo’ z 

Tue Court of Claims is autho: 

presentatives of He: 
made by Henry H. Sibley in 
States for the use of a patented invention in the manufacture ofa tent known 
as the Sibley tent; and that for this p the Court of Claims shall have 
jurisdiction, notwithstanding any bar of the statute of limitations. 

Sec. 2. That either y to suit that may be brought under the provi- 
sions of this act shall have the ht to ap to the Supreme Court of the 
United States from any final judgment the Court of Claims may render. 

The question was taken on the amendment and the Chairman 
declared that the noes seemed to prevail. 

Mr. BYNUM. I ask for a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 36, noes 65. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, I raise the question of a quo- 
rum for the 55 of getting tellers. 

Mr. MAN I demand tellers. 

Tho CHAIRMAN appointed Mr. BYNUM and Mr. MANSUR to 
act as tellers. 

Mr. BYNUM (during the count). Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent that the pending amendment be reported favor- 
ably to the House with the bill, and that a yea-and-nay vote shall 
be taken on the amendment and the bill in the House. If that 
is agreed to I will withdraw the point of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Indiana? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey and Mr. LITTLE objected. 

Mr. MANSUR (later in the count), Mr. Chairman, it is evi- 
dent that a number of gentlemen present do not intend to vote 
and we have no way of making them vote. I hope that gen- 
tlemen will withdraw any objection to an agreement that the 
bill may be laid aside with a favorable recommendation, and that 
a vote by yeas and nays will be taken upon the bill and the pend- 
ing amendment in the House on next Friday. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, a gentle- 
man advocating this bill—not the gentleman in charge of it, but 
a gentleman interested in it—saw fit this morning to impugn the 
man who is opposed to the bill. I object to any 

t the bill pass in its regular course or fail. 


sonal re: 


motives of eve 
arrangement. 


The CHAIRMAN. Objection is made, and the count will pro- | 
| of the gentleman from Tennessee? 


ceed. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Mr. Chairman, is it in order to move for 
a call of the House? 

The CHAIRMAN. We are now in Committee of the Whole. 
When the tellers make their report the gentleman may move 
that the committee rise. 

The count was completed; and the tellers reported—ayes 62, 
noes 81. 

The CHAIRMAN. On this question the ayes are 62 and the 
noes 81; nota quorum. The Chair will cause the second para- 
graph of Rule XXIII to be read by the Clerk. 

e Clerk read as follows: 


2. Whenever a Cornmittee of the Whole House finds itself without a quo- 
rum, the Chairman shall cause the roll to be called, and thereupon the com- 
mittee shall rise, and the Chairman shall report the names of the abtentees 
to the House, which shall be entered on the Journal; but if on such call a 
quorum shall appear, the committee shall thereupon resume its sitting with- 
out further order of the House. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will call the roll. 
The Clerk proceeded to call the roll, when the following-named 
members failed to answer: 


Alderson, Bingham, Byrns, Cowles, 
Allen, Bland, Cable, Crain, Tex 
Babbitt, Boatner, Catchings, wiord, 
Baker, wn, Cheatham, 
Bankhead Bunting, Clarke, Ala. Cutting, 
Bartine, Busey, Clover, Dixon, 
Beltzhoover, Bushnell, Cockran, Dolliver, 
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Donovan, Johnson, Ind. O'Neill, Mo. Stockdale, 
Elliott, Johnson, Ohio Stout, 
Enochs, Johnstone, S. C. Patterson, Tenn. Stump, 
Forman, Kem, attison, Ohio Tarsney, 
Fowler, Ketcham, Peel Taylor, Tenn. 
an, Lane, Pickler, Taylor, V. A. 

Geissenhainer, Layton, Powers, 5 t 
Griswold, Lester, Va. Rayner, 225 
Hamilton, Lodge, Richardson, Van Horn, 
Harter, McDonald, Robinson, Pa. Warner, 
Henderson, N.C. McKinney, Rockwell, White, 
Henderson, III. Milliken, Rusk, Williams, III. 

itt, Mills, Sanford, Wilson, SA 
Hoar, Moore, Simpson, Wilson, Wash. 
Holman, Norton, Springer, Wilson, Mp. 
Hopkins, Pa. Oates, Stahinecker, Wolverto 
Houk, Tenn. O'Neill, Pa. Stevens, 


The committee then rose, and its chairman [Mr. MCRAE] re- 
ported that the Committee of the Whole on the Private Calen- 
dar having found itself without aquorum, he had, in accordance 
with the rule, directed the roll to be called, and now reported 
the names of the absentees to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The names will be entered on the Journal. 
Two hundred and thirty-two members, more than a quoram, 
having answered to their names, the Committee of the Whole 
will resume its session. 

The House accordingly again resolved itself into Committee 
of the Whole (Mr. MCRAE in the chair) and resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1466) for the relief of the personal > 
representatives of Henry H. and Charlotte K. Sibley. 

e CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM]. The gentleman 
from Indiana and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MANSUR] 
will resume their places as tellers. 

Mr. BRETZ. Mr. Chairman,I have understood it to be proper, 
where members are absent by leave of the House, that the record 
should show that fact. 

The CHAIRMAN. If members have leave the record does 
show it. + 

Mr. BRETZ. Not on this vote, however. 

The CHAIRMAN. This was not a vote. 

Mr. BRETZ. Not on this call. 

The CHAIRMAN, If members are absent by leave of the 
House, the record shows it. 

Mr. BRETZ. Then it is all right. I did not wish that my col- 
league from Indiana [Mr. BROWN], who is absent by leave of the 
House, should be misrepresented. 

The tellers resumed their places. 

Mr. BYNUM (after the count had continued some time, there 
being 59 in the affirmative and 80 in the negative). I move that 
the committee rise. It seems that we can not get a quorum. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and Mr. MCMILLIN havin 
taken the Chair as Pere tempore, Mr. MCRAE 8 
that the Committee of the ole on the Private Calendar, hav- 
ing had under consideration the bill (H. R. 1466) for the relief of 
the personal representatives of Henry R. and Charlotte K. Sib- 
ley, had come to no resolution thereon. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. ENLOE. I ask consent that we may take u 
in the House the bill (H. R. 1219) for the relief of Hi 
and others. That is the first bill on the Calendar. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection tothe request 


and consider 
Johnson 


Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Let us hear the request. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Tennessee 
asks unanimous consent that the next bill on the Private Calen- 
dar, the bill (H. R. 1219) for the relief of Hiram Johnson and 
others, be now considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole, the bill which has just been under consideration not to 
lose its place on the Calendar in consequence of this order. 

Mr. BURROWS. Has the bill which the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee desires to bring up ever been considered in Committee of 
the Whole? 

* SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is not informed as to 
that. 

Mr. BURROWS. I understand that it has not. 
me we had better proceed in the regular way. 

The SPEAKER pre tempore. Does the gentleman from Mich- 
igan object to the request of the gentlema n from Tennessee? 

Mr. BURROWS. Ido. 

Mr. ENLOE. Well, I will put my request in this form: That 
the House now go into Committee of the Whole, and proceed to 
the consideration of bills on the Private Calendar, the bill now 
pending to be passed over and not to lose its place. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Can the gentleman make that 
motion? 

Mr. MANSUR. I give notice now thatif the bill now pending 


It seems to 
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in Committee of the Whole can not be passed or disposed of in 
some way by a quorum no other bill can. 

The S EAKER protempore. The Chair will state the request 
of the 8 from Tennessee. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, is it in order for 
the gentleman from Tennessee to move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole to take up a specific bill? 
Must we not, if we go into Committee of the ole, take up bills 
on the Private Calendar in the order in which they come 

The SPEAKER, pro tempore. The position of the gentleman 
from Mississippi is correct, and the proposition of the gentleman 
from T@nnessee is, as the Chair understands it, that the House 
now resolve itself into Committee of the Whole to consider the 
Private Calendar with a consent agreement further p ing 
that, that when in Committee of the Whole the bill to which he 
has referred shall be passed over informally and the next bill 
considered. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. But will it not be proper, Mr. 
8 aker, for the committee to determine that rather than the 

ouse? 

The SPEAKER pro oe That of course could be done by 
unanimous consent in the House. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I have some doubt of that. 

Mr. MANSUR. Mr. Speaker, if we can not transact any busi- 
ness I move that the House now adjourn. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Oh, no; move that we take a recess until 
the evening session for pension bills. 

Mr. MANSUR. Very well. . 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, ifin order, I move that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole for the purpose of 
considering the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MANSUR. Pending that I desire to move that the House 
take a recess until 8 o’clock, the hour fixed by the special order. 
Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Is the motion for a recess debat- 


able? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks not. 
Mr. MARTIN. . Speaker, pending the motions now before 


the House, I ask unanimous consent, in view of the three night 
sessions just had and the prolonged session of last night, that the 
order for Fee vacated. 

The SP. pro ri lke Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from In ? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. ENLOE. Now, Mr. Speaker, I move that the House re- 
solve itself into Committee of the Whole to consider the Private 
Calendar. 

Mr. MANSUR. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and there were—ayes 131, noes 41. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The ioe and nays were not ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro Before announcing the result of 
the vote on the motion to adjourn, the Chair desires to lay be- 
fore the House certain personal requests of members for leave 
of absence and for the withdrawal of papers. 

The several requests were read by the Clerk. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Does the gentleman object to 
the requests for leave of absence? 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. To all requests. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded; 
and accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 26 minutes p. m.) the House 
adjourned. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committees of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. HULL, from the Committee on Military Affairs: A 
5 a a 6966) to restore Eugene Wells to the Army. (Report 

0. 856. 

By Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 
A bill (H. R. 7235) granting a pension to Mary A. Sipp. (Re- 
port No. 857.) 

A bill (H. R. 7238) granting a pension to Amanda Atherton. 
(Report No. 858.) 

By Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 
A bill (H. R. 6941) to increase the pension of John Scott. (Re- 
port No. 859.) 

A bill 155 R. 7257) granting a pension to Alonzo D. Barber. 
(Report No. 860.) 

By Mr. SNOW, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: A 
bill (H. R. 2086) granting a pension to Mary E. Hull, dependent 
sister of John A. Hull, deceased, late of Company F, Eig ty-first 
Regiment of Illinois Volunteer Infantry, in the late war of the 
rebellion. (Report No. 863.) 
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ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 24, Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered 
to the Clerk and laid on the table, as follows: 

By Mr. SNOW, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: A 
3 S R. 698) granting a pension to Lydia E. Hahn. (Report 

o. 861. 

A bill (H. R. 4465) for the relief of the administrator of the es- 
tate of Phebe Leibarger. (Report No. 862.) 


BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced, severally read twice, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. LAPHAM: A bill (H. R. 7553) to regulate the fish- 
eries, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. WILSON of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7554) granting 
pensions to survivors of certain battalions of Kentucky militia, 
and to the widows, minor children, and dependent parents—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MEREDITH (by request): A bill (H. R. 7555) to estab- 
lish land and coin banks and to increase the currency—to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 7557) to ratif. 
and confirm an agreement with the Indians residing on the Col- 
ville Reservation, in the Stateof Washington, with certain modi- 
fications, and to make appropriation to carry into effect the 
same—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL: A bill (H. R. 7558) to widen the roadway 
of G street NW. in the city of Washington—to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HAYES of Iowa (by request): A bill (H. R. 7559) creat- 
ing a commission to inquire into and A ple upon the material, 
industrial, and mental progress of the colored race in the United 
States of Americasince the year 1865, and making appropriation 
for the same—to the Co ttee on Education. 

By Mr. GEARY: A bill (H. R. 2 to prevent the use of sub- 
stitutes for hops in the manufacture of beer and ale to the Com- 
mittee on iculture. 

By Mr. D HY: A resolution inquiring into the increased 
duties of the bill and printing clerk—to the Committee on Ac- 
counts. 

By Mr. BLAND: A resolution fixing Monday, March 28, 1892, 
to take up the bill (H. R. 4426) for the free coinage of gold and 
silver, and for other purposes, and to put the same upon its pas- 

e—to the Committee on Rules. z 

y Mr. TERRY: A memorial of the General Assembly of the 
State of Arkansas, asking for the e of the swamp land bill— 
to the Committee on the Public 8. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 7561) for the relief of Richard 
Cotter—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLANCHARD (by nail A bill (H. R. 7562) grant- 
ing a pension to Josephine I. Offley—to the Committee on Pen- 

ons. 

By Mr. BULLOCK: A bill (H. R. 7563) for the relief of Daniel 
8. Nees late first lieutenant Eighteenth Indiana Regiment 
United States Volunteers—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 7564) for the relief of Par- 
don oy hisheirsor ees—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a b i (H. R. 7565) to place on the pension roll the name 
of Elizabeth R. Cotton, a nurse of the Thirty-fitth New York 
Volunteer Infantry—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


= Wala DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 7566) granting a pension to Mary 


ompson, of Blue Rapids, Kans.—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7567) removing the charge of desertion from 
the military record of Robert Pruitt—to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

By Mr. ENGLISH: A bill (H. R. 7568) for the relief of John 
Leonard—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 7569) granting a pension to 
George G. Eakins—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7570) to correct the military record of Lar- 
kin Tonguet and to grant him an honorable discharge—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HEARD: A bill (H. R. 7571) to carry out the findings 
of the Court of Claims in the case of Jehu Robinson—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LODGE: A bill (H. R. 7572) to pension Mrs. C. R. 
Hamilton—to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. McKAIG: A bill (H. R. 7573) for the relief of James 
Resle —to the Committee on War Claims. r 
By Mr. PATTON (by request): A bill (H. R. 7574) for the re- 
lief of William O'Connell to the Committee on Affairs. 
By Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7575) for the 
relief of F. A. Jones, administrator of R. S. Jones, deceased, of 
Shelby County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 
B . RUSK: A bill (H. R. 7576) for the relief of William 
Webster—to the Committee on Claims. 
By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7577) to carry out 
the of the Court of Claims in the case of A. L, and W. 
G. Keithley, of Taney County, Mo.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 


By Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois (by request): A bill (H. R. 7578) 
for the relief of the heirs of William H. Akins and Jacob D. 
Felthousen—to theCommittee on Patents. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7579) for the relief of Ezekiel Downey—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 8 j 

By Mr. TOWNSEND (by request): A bill (H. R. 7580) ting 
a pension to Manuel Tibbs—to the Committee on Inv Pen- 
sio 


By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7582) to increase 
the pension of Solomon S. Brill—to the Committee on Invalid 


Pensions. 
Also, a bill (H. R. 7583) granting a pension to Sarah Brooks 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. : 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AMERMAN: Resolution of Loyal Knights of America, 
Af oseph Oliver, National Grand Secretary, for amendment to 

e Constitution apon an established religion, eto.—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ATKINSON: Petition of Jacob Brickle, of Troxelville, 
Pa., asking why e of desertion against him can not be re- 
moved—to the Co: ttee on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. BACON: Petition for relief of Richard Cotter—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BENTLEY: Petition of citizens of Oneida County, N. 
as fur free delivery of mails in country districts—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Petition of Peter Nelson, of Philadel- 

hia, Pa., late of the Twenty-ninth Regiment Pennsylvania 
Volunteers, asking that the charge of desertion may be removed 
from the record—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: Petition of members of Oak Ridge 
Farmers’ Union, of Caddo Parish, La., passage of Living- 
ston subtreasury bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BYNUM: Petition of J. E. egg. bey J and others, of 
Marion County, Ind., for extension of free very of mail to 
rural districts—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads. 


Also, petition of David Milbons and others, of Wayne Town- 
ship, Marion County., Ind., in favor of bill for free delivery of 
mail—to the Co ttee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BYRNS; Three petitions of citizens of Ste. Genevieve 
County,Mo., praying for increased remuneration of postmasters— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- ` 

Also, petitions of citizens of Lawrenceton, New Offenburg, 
Kinsey, , and Jonca, Mo., praying for increase of remunera- 
tion of postmasters—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. CHIPMAN: Petition of Flat Rock and Plymouth, en- 

silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, 
apes ulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee on Ag- 
culture. 


Also, petition of the same bodies, in favor of a free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
Also, petition of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts discred- 
ae legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
rrency. 

Also, peution of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Plymouth Grange, to prohibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. COGSWELL: Petition of Merrimac Grange, encourag- 
ing silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and the 
-adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
8 the r on 1 and ee * 

tition o same for a pure- w—to the 
Committeo on Ways and Means. K 


By Mr. COVERT: Petition of Rev. D. B. F. Randolph and 
others, for a proposed sixteenth amendment to the Constitution 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAIN of Texas: A petition of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Utah, including 300 women, in opposition 
to the opening of the World’s Fair on Sunday—to the Select 
Committee on the Columbian tion. 

By Mr. CURTIS: Petition of citizens of Jefferson County, N. 
Y., for free delivery of rural mails—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of citizens of Kansas, in favor of pro- 
hibiting or regulating speculations in fictitious farm products— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: Petition of H. E. Hinds and 87 others, of 
Nobleboro, Me., for the Lapham bill—to the Committee on Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of J. A. Chamberlain and 42 others, of Bristol, 
Me.—to the Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, two petitions of citizens of Androscoggin County, Me., 
for free delivery of rural mails—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 


Also, petition of the First Congregational Church of Washing- 
ton, D. C., for Sunday closing of the World's Fair—to the Select 
Committee on the Columbian E m. 


Also, petition of Jefferson and Mountain Granges,encour- 

ing culture and to prevent gambling in farm products—to 

e Committee on Agriculture. : 

Also, petition of the same bodies, to prohibitcontracts discred- 
ad legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

Also, Petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DOCKERY: Petition of citizens of Ray County, Mo., 
Ave es the extension of free-delivery system to rural districts— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. FLICK: Petition of Rev. E. W. McDade and 278 others, 
of lowa, favoring an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States, as follows: No State shall pass any law respect- 
ing an establishment of religion or prohibi the free exercise 
thereof, or use its property or credit, or any money raised b; 
taxation, or authorize either to be used for the purpose of found- 
ing, maintai „or aiding by . payment for serv- 
ices, expenses, or otherwise, any church, religious denomination, 
or religious society, or und: ing which is wholly or in part 
under sectarian or ecclesiastical control“ to the Committee on 
the J purity, 

By Mr. HIAN: Two petitions of citizens of Edwards 
County, Ill., for free delivery of mail to rural districts—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Two petitions, one by citizens of Geneva, 
Allen County, Kans., the other of Franklin County, for the pas- 
sage of the antioption bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, peunon of the First Congregationalist Church of Man- 
hattan, Kans., for closing the World's Fair on Sunday—to the 
Select Committee on the Columbian Expositibn. 

Also, two petitions, one by citizens of Gardner, Kans., and the 
other by citizens of Garnett, Anderson County, for the passage 
of the antioption bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, two petitions, one of citizens of Franklin County, Kans. 
for the sixteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, relating to the appropriation of money for religious es- 
tablishments, and the other of citizens of Ottawa, for the same— 
to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. GANTZ: Petitions of the following granges of Ohio: 
Monroe, No. 113; Champion, No. 728, of Darke County; Stelvido, 
No. 295, and Stillwater, No. 457, all asking for legislation to pre- 
vent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on ee 
ture. : 

Also, by the same granges, asking for legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, by Granges Stelvido, Stillwater, and Monroe Granges, 
asking for the passage of a law defining lard and imposing a tax 
thereon—to the Committee on Ways and Means. . 

Also, porion of Champion Grange, No. 728, of Darke County, 
asking for legislation to prevent adulteration of food and drugs— 
to Fees Committee 8 1 s 

, petitions e bame granges, save Monroe, aog or 
the passage of an act making certain issues of money full legal 
3 in payment of all debts—to the Committee on Ways and 

Sans. 

Also, petitions of the same granges, save Stillwater, asking for 
the extension of the free delivery of mails to rural districts—to 


the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. GEISSENHAINER: Petition of Mary Coffey, of New 
Brunswick, N.J., for a pension—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, petition of 58 citizens of Mercer County, Pa., in favor of 
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House bill 401—to the Select Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. : 
Also, petition of Sugar Grove, French Creek, Deer Creek, 


Chenango, Delaware, Cranbury, Orange, Hopewell, New Shef- 
field, Glade Mill, Service, and Concord Granges, 5 silk 
culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and the adultera- 
tion of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on er and Means. 

By Mr. GREENLEAF: Report to accompany House bill 1040— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of W. A. French and 18 others of 
Dunn, Wis., in favor of regulating ulation in fictitious farm 
products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HEARD: Petition of citizens of Saline County, Mo., in 
favor of legislation to prevent dealing in options on farm prod- 
ucts—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of lowa: Petition of 35 citizens of El- 
dora, Iowa, against passage of the Hatch bill, the Washburn bill, 
or any similar bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KRIBBS: Two petitions, one by citizens of Caledonia, 
Pa., in favor of a constitutional amendment, prohibiting the es- 
tablishment of any religion by any State or appropriating money 
raised 5 for sectarian purposes, and the other by citi- 
zens of ksburg, Pa., for the same—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAYTON: Three petitions of Harrison Grange, No. 378, 
of Ohio, for the encouragement of silk culture, and to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition by the same body, for the passage of a law pro- 
hibiting contracts discrediting legal-tender currency—to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition by the same body, for the free delivery of the 
mails to the rural districts—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. LITTLE: Petition of citizens of New York, for a six- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution prohibiting the establish- 
ment of any form of religion or appropriating money to any in- 
stitution wholly or in part under sectarian control—-to the ous 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG: Petition of R. T. Mills and 43 others, of Dallas 
County, Tex., favoring the antioption bill—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

y Mr. MCKAIG: Petition of Flintstone Grange, encourag- 
ing silk culture, and to prevent gambling in farm products—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
ine legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: Petition of 49 citizens of Theological 
Seminary of Fairfax County, Va., against opening the Columbian 
Exposition on Sundays—to the Select Committee on the Colum- 
bian Exposition. : 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania: Resolution of Red, White, 
and Blue Council, 585, Junior Order of the United American Me- 
chanics, asking for the passage of the bill to amend the naturali- 
zation laws—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of the Second Congressional district 
of Pennsylvania, asking to so amend the naturalization laws as 
to prevent the landing of foreign paupers, criminals, ete.—to the 
Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts: Indorsement of the Lawrence 
City Mission, Massachusetts, of the action of the Philadelphia 
Society for Organizing Charity in recommending legislation to 
prevent railroad accidents and to protect men in coupling cars 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. OTIS: Petition of citizens of Mission Township, Shaw- 
nee County, Kans., asking for free delivery of mail in country 
districts; establishment of a parcel post, and providing for a 
fractional postal currency for use in the mails—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. PAGE of Maryland (by request): Petition of Kings 
Creek Grange, encouraging silk culture—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit, contracts discred- 
8 legal-tender currency to the Committee on Banking and 

rrency. 

Also, Bae of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


‘iting legal-tender currency—to the 


By Mr. PARRETT: Petition of William Dickey, and William 
Dickey, secretary of the Young People’s Society of Christian 
Endeavor of Lynnville, Ind., against keeping the Columbian Ex- 
pons oa open on Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Colum- 

ian Exposition. 

Also, petition of Otis Miller, president, and Nora McGregor, * 
secretary, of the Young People’s Society of Christian Endeavor 
of Somerville, Ind., against keeping the Columbian Exposition 
open on Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Ex- 
position, 

By Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee: Two petitions, one by 
P. R. Slacks and others, of Washington Township, Clermont 
County, Ohio, asking free delivery of mails, and the other by 
Leonard Reed and others, of Mifflin Township, Pike County. 
Ohio, for the same—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By. Mr. REED: Petition of A. M. Smith and others, of Port- 
land, Me., in favor of the Lapham bill—to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. REILLY: Six petitions of citizens of Schuylkill Haven, 
Tower City, Mahanoy City, Shenandoah, and two from Schuyl- 
kill, Pa., in favor of a sixteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Schuylkill 5 in favor of 
3 Anker restricting immigration, ete.—to the Committee on the 

udic 8 

Also, petition of Washington Camp, American Defence Asso- 
ciation, of Locustdale, Pa., favoring amendmentof naturalization 
laws—to the Committee on the Ju olary: ; 

Also, petition of Washington Camp, No. 167 Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, Mahanoy City, Pa., in fayor of bill to amend 
the naturalization laws—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Washington Camp, 52, of Iowa City, in favor of 
a law amending the naturalization laws—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Girard Grange, encouraging silk culture, to 
prevent gambling in farm products, and the adulteration of food 
and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
ting legal-tender currency—to the n on Banking and 

urrency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure- lard law—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SCULL: Petition of citizens of the Twentieth Con- 
gressional district of Pennsylvania, pray for the enactment 
of a law restricting immigration and excluding Chinese—to the 
Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizens of the same district, requesting that 
the Department of Labor be directed to investigate the sanitary 
condition, ete., of slums population in cities of over 200,000 in- 
habitants—to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Schellsburg, Pa., in favor of an 
amendment to the Constitution—to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 3 

Also, petition of citizens of the Twentieth district of Pennsyl- 
vania, in favor of amendment of the Constitution providing for 
election of United States Senators by direct vote of the people— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STEPHENSON: Petition of Colfax Grange, encour- 
aging silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and 
the adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currerey. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Inland Grange, encouraging silk culture, to 
prevent gambling in farm products, and the adulteration of food 
and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
mmittee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of the same bady, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEWARD of Illinois: Petition of 50 citizens of Le- 
land, III., against the enactment of House bill 2699, known as 
the Hatch bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of John W. Hall and 23 others of Lasalle County, 


for the free delivery of mails—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petition of J. W. Stephens and others of the Eighth Illi- 
nois district, for keeping the Columbian Fair open on Sunday— 
to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. Y 

By Mr. STONE of Pennsylvania: Petition of Green River 
Grange, e silk culture, $o proveni gambling in farm 
products, and the adulteration of fi and drugs—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-R ; 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, ` 

By Mr. STORER: Resolutionsof William Nelson Post, Grand 
Army of the Republic, praying for preference of veterans in ap- 
pointments to positions under Government—to the Select Com- 
mittee on Reform in the Civil Service. 

By Mr. STOUT: Stephen Wilesand othersof Montrose, Mich., 

for ‘an incr tax on cigarettes—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. VINCENT A. TAYLOR: Resolutions of Watson Di- 
vision, Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, of Norwalk, Ohio, 
for legislation compelling railroad companies to use automatic 
brakes and safety couplers—to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: Petition of citizens of Kit Carson County, 
Colo., against ceding or granting the arid lands to the States— 
to the Select Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

Also, petition of citizens of Kit Carson County, Colo., for pro- 
hibition of contracts for sale of produce for future delivery, known 
as dealing in futures—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TUCKER: Petition and bill for erection of monument 
to rge Washington—to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: Petition of Ezekial Maci—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WILSON of West Virginia: Petition of W. H. Kilmer 
and others, of Hedgesville, W. Va., for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of E. J. Lee and others, of Stephenstown, W. Va., 
against the removal of the Southern Ute Indians—to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petition of Forest Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, Jeffer- 
son County, W. Va., in favor of House bill 359, defining lard—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: Eight petitions of 126 citi- 
zens of Colfax; of 160 citizens of State of Washington; of 87 citi- 
zens of Wilburn, Wash.; of 115 citizens of Spokane, Wash.; of 
137 citizens of Stevens County, Wash.; of 68 citizens of Spokane; 
of 60 citizens of Spokane, Wash.; and of 8 citizens of Spokane, 
Wash.; for opening of the Colville Reservation, ceded under 
treaty of May, 1891—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petition of Fern Prairie Grange, relative to pure food— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WARWICK: Petition of citizens of Paris, Stark 
County, Ohio, favoring the amendment of the immigration laws— 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of First Presbyterian Church, Canton, Ohio, 
against opening Columbian Exposition on Sunday—to the Select 
Committee on the Columbian ition. 

Also, petition of Buckeye, Maysville, Jackson, and Perry, en- 
couraging silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of United Presbyterian Congregation of Woos- 
ter, Ohio, against opening the Columbian Exposition on Sunday— 
to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of same body, prohibiting contracts discrediting 
legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


rency. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: Petition of Granville Center and Gibson 
Star, encouraging silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm 
products, and the adulteration of foods and drugs—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. YOUMANS: Two petitions from Montcalm County, 
Mich., for free delivery of mails, ete.—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


SATURDAY, March 26, 1892. 


The House met at 120’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read, cor- 
rected, and approved. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr.MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, I call up the special order. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr.Speaker,I ask the gentleman to allow 
me to submit some reports from the Committee on the District 
Columbia. 

Mr. CULBERSON. And I also wish to submit a resolution, 
which will oceupy, I think, but a moment. 

Mr. MARTIN. Iyield to the gentleman from South Carolina 
to submit some reports. 

INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, reported back the joint resolution (H. Res. 92) to en- 
courage the establishment and endowment of institutions of 
learning at the national capital by defining the policy of the Gov- 
ernment with reference to the use of its literary und scientific 
8 by students; which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

OPENING OF ALLEYS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HEMPHILL, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, reported back the bill (H. R. 3971) to provide for the 
. alleys in the District of Columbia: which was referred 
to the House Calendar. 

PERMANENT SYSTEM OF HIGHWAYS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, reported back, as a substitute for the bill (H. R. No. 
409), the bill (H. R. 7,584) to provide a permanent system of 
highways in that part of the District of Columbia lying outside 
of cities; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

CONVEYANCE OF REAL ESTATE, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, _ 
Mr. HEMPHILL, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, reported back the bill (H. R. 6922) to amend section 452 
of the Revised Statutes, relating to the District of Columbia, con- 
cerning conveyances of real estate: which was referred to the 
House Calendar, ; 
PROTECTION OF LIVERY-STABLE KEEPERS, DISTRICT OF CO- 
LUMBIA, 

Mr. HEMPHILL, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, 0 back the bill (H. R. 3938) for the protection of 
livery-stable keepers and other persons keeping horses at livery 
within the District of Columbia: which was referred to the 
House Calendar. 

WATER REVENUES, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HEMPHILL, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, reported back the bill (S. 1884) to prevent fraud upon the 
water revenues of the District of Columbia: which was referred 
to the House Calendar. 

INSPECTOR OF PLUMBING, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, 

Mr. HEMPHILL, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, reported back a bill (S. 1492) to authorize the appoint- 
ment of an inspector of plumbing, District of Columbia, and for 
other pur ; which was referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

PRACTICE OF DENTISTRY, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, reported back the bill (H. R. 661) for the regulation of 
the practice of dentistry in the District of Columbia, and for the 
protection of the people from empiricism in relation thereto; 
which was referred to the House Calendar. 

PAPER FOR CHECKS, DRAFTS, ETC. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Act- 
ing Seeretary of the Treasury, submitting an additional esti- 
mate of i pin ica ye to the one submitted heretofore, for the 
purchase of paper for checks and drafts for the use of the Treas- 
urer of the United States, tho assistant treasurers, pension 
agents, etc., for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893; which was 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

OBSOLETE AND UNSERVICEABLE ARMS, 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Secretary of War, transmitting a letter from the Chief of Ord- 
nance, recommending an amendment to existing laws in re- 
gard tothe disposition of obsolete and unserviceable arms, equi 
ments, ete., returned to the Ordnance Department by the mili- 
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tia forces of the United States; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Militia. 


JONATHAN MERRY VS. THE UNITED STATES. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a communication 
from the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the findings of 
the court in the French spoliation e of Jonathan Merry 

against the United States; which was referred to the Committee 
of Claims. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
lows: 
. COOMBS, until Monday next, on account of important 


. STORER, until Tuesday next, on account of important 


. BUNTING, until Monday next, on account of important 
business. 
To Mr. 
To Mr. 
ness. 
To Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina, for this day, on ac- 
count of sickness. 


LIND, for to-day, on account of committee work. 
HAMILTON, for this day,on account of important busi- 


WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 

By unanimous consent, leave was granted Mr. BRECKINRIDGE 
of Kentucky to withdraw 8 from the files of the House in 
the case of William P. Hall, captain Fifth Cavalry. 

EXPENSES OF JUDICIAL INVESTIGATION. 

Mr. CULBERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of this resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That in the investigation now uat Benn — 45 er the subcommittee 
of the ttee on the Jud of alleged ‘ocess of authority 
by certain officers of the Judicial n ot the Ux ee States Govern- 
ment, on resolution of the House heretofore ad he chairman of said 


committee be, and he is hereby, authorized to draw tor’ the expenses of said 
investigation on the Clerk o the House 8 the contingent fund of the 
. House in sums not to exceed $500 at any one time. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection te the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to have the gentleman explain the meaning of this resolution. 
I did not hear the reading of the first part. 

Mr. CULBERSON. I will state tothe gentleman from Maine 
that this investigation was undertaken at the instance of the 
Attorney-Gener: 

Mr. DINGLEY. What is the investigation? 

Mr. CULBERSON. An investigation into illegal practices 
charged to have occurred in several of the courts of the United 
States, abuse of process and so forth. The original resolution 
did not provide for the manner of getting the money out of the 
f contingent fund. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Is this reported from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary? 

Mr.CULBERSON. Yes; a resolution has already been adopted 


providing for = investigation, but there was no eee with 
reference to ent of the money for necessary expenses. 
The SPEAK Is Gens objection to the present considera- 


tion of this resolution? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


on. 
The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the ayes 
seemed to have it. 
Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I was on my feet to demand a di- 
vision. Itis 1 y there is no quorum present. 
* 


The House ed; and there were—ayes 94, nays a 
Mr. BAILEY. I make the point of no quorum, aker, 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman hon Texas (Mr. E AILEY] 


makes the point that no quorum has voted 
Mr. CULBERSON. I am occupying the floor by the courtesy 
of the ioe from Indiana[Mr. 
this resolution. 
Mr. MARTIN. I Sai the regular order. 
PENSIONS. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana demands the 
ar order. The Clerk will report the special order. 
e Clerk read from the Journal of the proceedings of March 
19, 1892, as follows: 


On thdtdon of Mr. MARTIN, by unanimous consent, 

Ordered, That the bills reported from the Committee of the Whole House at 
he evening session TOE OAY be considered on Saturday, March 26, 1892, 
Immediately after the reading of the Journal. 


Mr. MARTIN. Inconnection with thatI would like to have read 
tas agreement made on last Friday evening concerning these 


ARTIN], and I will withdraw 


The Clerk read as follows: 


previous question be considered —— 
have been reported from 7 Committee ot oo e Whole, tog ther E with fore 
amendments, to extend to the engrossment 
Ts there objection? 

Mr. BAILEY. That still leaves them open for 8 


of the bills. 
tted by the gen- 


The SPEAKER tempore. It does not a) 
Mr. BAILEY. Then I understand that debate will d be 
tlemen in charge of the bills. If so, I will agree to thai 
Mr. MARTIN. I have no objection. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection. [Afterapause.] The Chair 
— none. Under the rules of the House, the hour of 10:30 having ar- 
ved 
Mr. DockEkRx. The N uestion has been on the 
ment and third reading of the b Now, ... Sae Siene 
1 the previous question be considered as ordered on the passage of 
e 


IIS. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that the gentleman can not 
ar. the A ora uestion to the passage of the bills. e gentleman can 
onl hote t ordered to the engrossment and third y been © 0 bills. 


that the = 

us — ee 
minutes’ debate on each bill on eit eries ot Ghote e. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair aces not 80 the rule, 
The Chair thinks 3 can not carry the previous adeno any further than 
the engrossment and third reading of the bills. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Was there not a further order? 

Mr. RICHARDSON, There was a subsequent order, if I may 
be permitted to say so, making the bills a special order for to- 


dene SPEAKER. That has been read. The gentleman sim- 
ply had this extract from the RECORD read to show the 
ment. The Clerk will report the first bills reported from the 
committee. 
SARAH L. HENDERSON. 


The Clerk read as follows: 
of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 


aee 1 Zan Te Secre ihe py 
authorized ace on the pension erg heading at ame 
n Henderson, a hospital nurse the civil 


month, the name of Sarah 
war. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In line 5 strike out the word “ twenty" and insert the word twelve;“ so 
that it will read: 

At the rate of 812 per month.” 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question bengi taken, the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have 

Mr. BAILEY. I demand a division. Evidently there is no 


quorum here. 
I believe the amendment reduces the 


Mr. DOCKERY. 
amount? 

A MEMBER. It reduces it from $20 to $12 per month. 

On the division there were—ayes 116, noes none. 

Mr. BAILEY. No aber 

The SPEAKER o gentleman from Texas makes the point 
that no quorum has voted. 


Mr. MARTIN. I demand the arene and nays. 
The yeas and nays were orde 
The question was taken; and there were—yeas 188, nays 4, not 
voting 138; as follows: 
YEAS—188. 
Abbott, Cadmus, Edm Johnson, N. Dak. 
Alexander, Caldwell, Everett, Jolley, 
Allen, Caminetti, Fellows, Erib 
Amerman, Capehart, Kyle, 
Arnold, Carnth, Flick, Lanham, 
Babbitt, Castle, Forney, Lapham, 
Bacon, Cate, 
Baker, Chipaa Goodnight, — 
aker, 
Bankhead, peta 0. Sora 7 
a e, s vingston, 
man, Clover, Greeniea?, Lockwood, 
Belden, Cobb, Ala. Grout, Lodge, 
Belknap, bb, Mo. Hail, Long, 
paresis 8 Hallowell, 
miley, ge, Hamilton, Martin, 
Blount. Cox, N. Y. Harmer, McG: 
Boutelle, Cox, Tenn, Harter, McKaig, 
Bowers, 7 Craig, Pa. Batoh, x 
Breckinridge, Ky. Oros augen. cKinney, 
Bretz, is," Hayes, Iowa McMillin, ” 
Brickner, Haynes, McRae, 
Broderick, Da Meredith, 
Broo! . De Armond m er, 
Brosius, De Forest, Henderson, Iowa Miller, 
Brunner, e poe = en, 
Bryan, ermann, ontgomery, 
Buchanan, Va. Dixon. Hitt, Moore, 
Busey. Ho ker, Miss. N. 
‘ooker, © 
Bushnell, Dolliver, Hooker, N. Y. O Donnet, 
Butler, Hu 


Cutting, 

So the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRADY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to state that my col- 
league, Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina, is in his room sick, 
and can not attend the sessions of the House. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I desire to in- 
quire if a quorum has voted? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is so informed. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I wish to withdraw my vote. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. ELLIOTT with Mr. SANFORD. 

Mr. TARSNEY with Mr. ENOCHS. 

Mr. BROWN with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 

Until Monday next: 

Mr. RAYNER with Mr. BERGEN. 

Mr. REILLY with Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. ENLOE with Mr. WILSON of Kentucky. 

For this day: 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER with Mr. WRIGHT. 

Mr. CATCHINGS with Mr. MORSE. 
ag MANSUR with Mr. ATKINSON, for Saturday, March 26, 
> H Ezra B. TAYLOR with Mr. OATES, from March 14 to April 

Mr. PEEL with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois, on all political 
questions and the Bland silver bill. If present Mr. PEEL would 
vote yea“ in all its stages; Mr. HENDERSON would vote nay” 
on the main question. 

Mr. TURPIN with Mr. HOOKER of New York, including elec- 
tion case, until further notice, except on silver question. 

Mr. ENOCHS. Mr. Speaker, I did not suppose this to be à po- 
litical question, and therefore I voted. I see I am paired with 
Mr. TARSNEY. I desire to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. REILLY. Lam paired with my colleague, Mr. O'NEILL 
of Pennsylvania. I voted for the purpose of making a quorum; 
but as a quorum is present, I desire to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. DUNGAN. I wish to state that my colleague, Mr. DON- 
OVAN, is detained from the House by sickness. 

Mr. ATKINSON. Mr. S er, I find that I am paired with 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. MANSUR], and I desire to with- 
draw my vote. 

The result was then announced as above recorded. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
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reading: and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 


ESTHER DOOLITTLE. 


The next bill coming over from the Committee of the Whole 

was the bill (H. R. 721) granting a pension to Esther Doolittle. 
The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to on the pension roll, at the rate of #20 per 
month, the name of Esther Doolittle, a hospital nurse during the civil war. 2 

The amendment was read, as follows: 
In line 5, strike out the word twenty“ and insert twelve.“ 
The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. ; 
SAMUEL O. FISHER. 


The next bill coming over from the Committee of the Whole was 
the bill (H. R. 1528) to pension Samuel O. Fisher, of Lynn, Mass. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted. eic., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and directed to place on the pension roll, subject to * 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of Samuel O. „late of 
the whale ship Magnolia, Mexican war. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and 


being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 
passed. 


MARGARET TURNER. 


The next bill coming over from the Committee of the Whole 
was the bill (H. R. 3199) to pension Margaret Turner. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre! of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the roll the name of Margaret 
Turner, of Curtis, Clark County, Ark., the widow of Isham Turner, deceased, 
who served in — — Stell's company, Lieut. Col. Wood's Battalion Geo! 
Volunteers, Florida war, and pay her the same pension as is allowed by law 
to the widows of the soldiers of the war of 1812. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I believe that when the pre- 

vious question was to be ordered on all of those bills it 
yas also agreed that there should be ten minutes’ debate on each 
side. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the 
Texas that the previous question was ordered to the engrossment 
and third reading of the bills. The previous question has not 
been ordered on the passage of this bill; and, after the engross- 
ment and third reading of the bill, debate is in order, unless the 
previous question is ordered on the of the bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. I would like to have the report read within 
the time allowed for debate. 

The question was taken; and the bill was ordered to be en- 

for a third reading; and being engrossed, it was accord- 
ly read the third time. 
8 r. KILGORE. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the reading of 

e report. r 

The report (by Mr. WILSON of Missouri) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 3199) 
granting a pension to Margaret Turner, have given the same due considera- 
tion, and respectfully report: 

The claimant is the widow of Isham Turner, who served as a vate in 
the company commanded as t. Stell, in Lieut. Col. Wood’s Bat 
talion, Georgia Volumteers, Indian war. He enlisted June 3, 1836, 
ei appease discharged with the company on August 31, 1836, at West 

William A. Todd and J. L. Stroope, citizens of Clarke Connty, Ark., swear 
that the claimant is about 65 years old, infirm in health, with no property or 
c lege and your com- 
mittee, believing the bill to be imarisorigon, rempertrlly ain Ka same, 
recomme ts passage. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

Mr. MCRAE. Mr. Speaker, I move to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed; and also move that the motion to re- 
consider be laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Arkansas that the time to make that motion will be after all 
the bills have been passed. 

JANE SHIERRT. 

The next bill reported from the Committee of the Whole was 
the bill (H. R. 724) granting a pension to Jane Shierry. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll, at the rate of $12 per 
month, the name of Jane S mother of Henry E. Shierry, late of Com- 
pany A, Thirty-eighth Regiment of Iowa Infantry. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire of the 


ntleman from 
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e 
chairman of the committee, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MARTIN], why it is that the beneficiary in this bill does not make 
application to the Bureau for a pension instead of seeking relief 
by special act. 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Speaker, I understand the gentleman 
from Indiana yields to me to make an explanation. The reason 
why this beneficiary can not get help at the Pension Bureau is 
because the soldier left a widow and minor children, which fact 
precluded her getting a pension under the general law. The 
minor children have all become of age, the widow has been re- 
married about twenty years, and is at present living with her 
husband. The mother of the soldier is paralyzed and can not 
wait upon herself and has to have the aid of another person. 
She deeded her property to her son on the condition that he 
should care for her, but when the son died the property went to 
the widow; and his mother is now dependent on charity. She 
is to all intents and purposes a dependent mother. 

MR. KILGORE. The widow, as I understand, would have the 
prior right, if she was still a widow. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. KILGORE. But having remarried, her right lapses, as I 
understand the law. 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes. 

Mr. KILGORE, And you come in with a proposition to grant 
a pension to the mother as a dependent mother? 

Mr. BUTLER. Les, sir. 

Mr. KILGORE. Has that been the general rule, or is not this 
a very wide departure? 

Mr. BUTLER. There are precedents for this case. 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand that. There are precedents. 
for everything under the sun; but, is such the proper rule to be 
established? That is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. Speaker, let the report be read within the time allotted 
for debate. 

The report (by Mr. BUTLER) was read, as follows: 


„this claimant, 

14 in Company A of the Thirty-eighth 

ied while in the army service at Vicks nrg, Miss. 
by the vee ge of the utant-General's ce. 

Henry E. S GR See a true and faithful soldier is evidenced by 

affidavit of his captain, J. J. key, on file in this case. 

The testimony on file in this case shows that at the time of his death said 
soldier left a ow and minorchildren. The widow remarried in Feb: 
1865, and since that time has lived with her 


try, who 
, August 13, 1863, as shown 


t husband, and now lives 
„ and has not since said date 


That ct the war this claimant, Mrs. Jane phleery ana her husband, be- 
— — nts of said Henry E. gure’ did give to a farm of 80 acres, 
and with house and thereon, and the usual appurtenances for farming, 
on condition that in case said parents should ever need his assistance he 
would care for them. 

That the husband of Jane Shierry died ten years ago, leaving this claimant 
in destitute condition and dependent on charity. She is paralyzed and not 
able even to wait on herself. 

These facts are so well attested as to leave no room for doubt, and your 
committee deems this a case, though not perhaps under the law, yet in real- 
uy 2 pane of a “dependent mother,” and in suchextreme need as to justify 

e claim, 

Therefore, your committee reports back the bill without amendment, with 
the recommendation that it do pass. i 


Mr. KILGORE. I did not notice from the reading of the bill 
what the amount was, and I would like to know how much the 
donation is? 

Mr. BUTLER. It is no donation. 

Mr. KILGORE. Does it notcarry any appropriation at all. 

Mr. BUTLER. Twelve dollars a month. 

Mr. KILGORE. Ah! Well, that is all. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 


ELLEN MAGUIRE. 


The next bill reported from the Committee of the Whole was 
a bill (H. R. 670) granting a pension to Ellen Maguire. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
and directed to place aron the pension roll, subject to the statutes and lim- 
itations of the pension laws, the name of Ellen Maguire, mother of Thomas 
Kaguo; late a private in Company B, First Regiment Massachusetts Cav- 

ry. 


The amendments recommended by the committee substituting 
„provisions“ for “statutes” and inserting after the words“ pen- 
sion roll,” the words at $12 a month,” were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the 

third time, and 3 


KATE P. MITCHELL. 
The next bill reported from the Committee of the Whole was 


a bill (H. R. 1445) for the relief of Kate P. Mitchell. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it e etc., That the Secret of the Interior be, and hereby is. au- 
thorized and directed to pay to Kate P. Mitchell, of Somerville, Mass., daugh- 
ter of Stephen Mitchell, late of the Fifth Maine Battery, a pensionat the fate 


of $15 per month, from and after the passage of this act. 


The amendment recommended by the committee, inserting the 
word 8 ” before the word daughter,” was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I understand that it is con- 
trary to the rule of the Committee on Invalid Pensions to report 
a special bill to the House in any case where relief can be granted 
by the Pension Office under the law, and from the reading of 
that bill I conclude, without. knowing what may be contained 
in the report, that relief might be had through the Pension 


Bureau. 
Mr. MCKINNEY. Mr. Speaker, the beneficiary in this bill, 
Miss Kate Mitchell, is the daughter of asoldier. According to 


the law of June 27, 1890, as decided by the Secretary of the In- 
terior, no child over 16 years of age can draw a pension as de- 
pendent upon a parent. This lady was 21 years of age at tha 
time the law was passed, and therefore can not come under its 
provisions. As the report shows, she is entirely disabled. The 
surgeon’s certificate is attached to the report, and we will have 
itread if the gentleman desires, showing that she is afflicted 
with rheumatism in such a way that she never can recover. She 
is entirely dependent, has no means of support, no friends to cara 
for her, and unless this relief is granted she must become a pub- 


lic charge. That is the case, and certainly this is a bill that 
ought not to be 8 
Mr. KILGORE, But is not this extending the rule a little 


further than it has gone before? 

Mr. MCKINNEY. No, sir. The committee will not report 
any case of this kind unless where there is absolute dependence, 
and where the applicant is liable to become a public charge. 

Mr. KILGORE. But what the committee do in such cases they 
ought to do in pursuance of some general rule or policy. What 
is the rule on the subject? 

Mr. MCKINNEY. There is only the rule of the precedents. 
That is all. The committee has done this before. 

Mr. KILGORE. If the committee has done it before, that is 
a circumstance against the bill. 

Mr. MCKINNEY. Not this committee, but other preceding 
committees in like cases, 

The bill was passed. 


ELIZABETH KELLEY. 


The next bill reported from the Committee of the Whole was 
a bill (H. R. 2433) ting a pension to Elizabeth Kelley. 

The bill was , as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the Secre of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll the name of Elizabeth 
N mother of Thomas Kelley, late ser; tof Company G, Thirty-third 
New York Infantry, and to pay her a pension at the rate of $12 a month. 

The amendment, adding after the word “Infantry” the words 
“and of Patrick Kelley, deceased, of Company K, Fifty-second 
Ohio Volunteers,” was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and pelog engrossed, it was accordingly read the 
third time, and passed. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had passed bills of the following 
titles; in which concurrence was requested: 

A bill (S. 2643) changing the time for holding the circuit and 
district courts in the district of West Virginia; and 

A bill (S. 880) to provide for the construction of a public build- 
ing at Helena, Mont. 

talso announced that the Senate had passed Senate concur- 
rent resolution relative to printing copies of reports on Euro- 
pean immigration made to the Secretary of the Treasury by the 
special commissioners appointed under the authority of the sun- 
dry civil appropriation act of March 3, 1891. 

talso announced that the Senate had passed the following 
Senate concurrent resolution: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That in 
pursuance of a certificate of incorporation of the Memorial Association of 
the District of Columbia,” signed N. Melville W. Fuller, John M. Schofield, 
John W. Foster, B. H. Warer, S. P. Langley A. B. er, J. C. Bancroft 
Davis, Walter S. Cox, S. H. Kauffman, A. R. Spoff 4 ohn Hay, J. W. 


J 
Dougiass, Myron M. Parker, Gardiner G. Hubbard, W. D. Davidge, S. S. 
Franklin, Charles C. Glover, and Teunis S. Hamlin, and recorded March 21, 


1802, the President of the United States, the President of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives be, and they hereby are, authorized 


— 
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and directed to appoint each six citizens of the District of Columbia to be 
members of said association, and to serve for the terms of one, two, and three 
years as they may determine by lot, and thereafter to appoint 
annually each two members to serve for three years. 

It also announced that the Senate had passed the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the death of 
George Hearst, late a Senator from the State of California. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the decased, the 
business of the Senate be now suspended to enable associates to pay 

per tribute of regard to his high ter and distinguished public serv- 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate communicate these resolutions 
tothe House of Representatives. 

Resolved, That as an additional mark of respect to the memory of the de- 
ceased, the Senate do now adjourn. 0 


BRIDGET MALOY. 

The next pension bill reported from the Committee of the 
Whole was the bill (H. R. ) granting a pension to Bridget 
Maloy. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto. That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll the name of Bridget 
Maloy, widow of Arthur Maloy, late of Company E, Forty-third Regiment 
New York Infantry, and to pay her a pension at the rate of $12 a month. 


e e eee time. 2 
The SPE The question is on the N of the bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. S er, I sappen the shortest way to 
arrive at information on the subject,of this bill, as to why it is 
that this woman did not get her pension through the Pension 
Bureau, would be to have the report read in the time allowed for 
the discussion. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report. 

The report (by Mr. VAN HORN) was read, as follows: 

The Committee —.— ee paire to whom ves 2 the bill (H. R. 
2436) granting a on to oy, res re E 

The claimant is the widow o Anat e 87 mpany E, Forty- 
third ent, New York Infantry Volunteers. The soldier was mustered 
into the ent named and served from August 15, 1861, to February 24 
1864, when he died at — hospital, Washington. His widow was re: 
a pension under the old law on the ground that his illness was caused by in- 
temperance while returning from a furlough and not by army service; and 
that it can not be ted under the new law because he died in the service. 
The widow is destitute, very old, and can not live long. 

Your committee recommend that the bill do pass. 


Tho bill was passed. 
JAMES M’CAMMON. 


The next pension business 1 eported from the Committee of the 
Whole was a bill (H. R. 4302) granting a pension to James Me- 
Cammon. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed So pios on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
on 


and limitations of the e aws, the name of James McCammon, late a 
private of Company F, Sixty-third Regiment Pennsylvania Volunteers, and 
corporal eavy Artillery, at 


pany B, Regiment Pennsylvania H 

cho rakes 01 850 per 3 in leu of the pension he is now receiving. 
Mr. KILGORE. How much is this man now receiving? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
Texas that the previous question has been ordered upon the en- 
grossment and third ing of this and the other bills that have 
come over. 

The bill was engrossed and read a third time. 

The SPEAKER. The 5 eae is on the ꝓ e of the bill. 

Mr. KILGORE. Now, Mr. Speaker, I would like to know the 
amount of pension that this man is receiving, and why it is that 
he can not get relief through the Pension Office? 

Mr. MARTIN. Mr. Speaker, this applicant is now receivin 
$30 a month. He is not entitled to receive the higher rate of $13 
a month because he does not require the constant care, aid, and 
attention of another person, but his condition is such as would 
warrant the Pension Office in allowing him an intermediate 
amount of $50 if such a rate were permitted by law. Under the 
law, however, the Bureau can not make any such allowance. 
The man’s condition is really worse than that contemplated by the 
law which authorizes the granting of $30 a month, and not so 
bad sa the condition which would entitle him to receive $72 a 
month. 

951 55 KILGORE. How much do you propose to give him by this 
Mr. MARTIN. Fifty dollars a month, an intermediate rate. 
Mr. KILGORE. How much is he now receiving? 

Mr. MARTIN. Thirty dollars. One further suggestion, Mr. 
Speaker; the Department of the Interior has recommended and 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions has reported a bill which is 
now on the Calendar, and which is intended to provide for just this 
class of cases. There isa degree of disability which is worse than 
that for which the law authorizes an allowance of $30 a month 
Jo not so bad as that for which the allowance is 872. This bill 

alls 85 in Iine with the recommendation of the Committee 

on Inv 


ensions, following the recommendation of the Inte- 


rior Department, for the establishment of an intermediate rate. 
The committee have examined this case carefully, and I believe 
that under the circumstances set forth in the report it is only 
right and just that the amount recommended by the committee 
should be allowed. 

Mr. BAILEY. I wish to ask the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
MARTIN] whether this is a case of total disability? 

Mr. MARTIN. It is. 

Mr. BAILEY. I wish to ask further how many persons are 
dependent upon the beneficiary of the proposed bill? 

Ir. MARITIN. I can not answer that question at this moment. 

Mr. BAILEY. Then I wish to ask the gentleman whether he 
does not think that $30 a month is as much as any man ought to 
have when other men must work to give it to him? 

Mr. MARTIN. I think not, under ovr general pension sys- 
tem. I am very candid about that. 

Let me state that under the conditions of the general pension 
law at present the inclination of the officials in the Pension Bu- 
reau in reference to these matters is such that oftentimes, as I 
believe, pensions which really ought to stand at but $30 are 
granted at $72. The opinion of the Department is that if an in- 
termediate grade were established the general effect would not 
be to increase the expenditures in this line. 

Mr. BAILEY. I wish to say that there are many men in my 
district who work twelve months in the year, and who by their 
labor do not earn 830 a month. Ishall be compelled to resist 
this bill in every possible way. I not only think it ought to be 
resisted, but I mean to do it. ° 

Mr. DOCKERY. Lask unanimous consent that this bill be 
laid aside for the present and the next bill be taken up. 

Mr. MARTIN. Ido not feel like agreeing to that proposition 
without the consent of the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
KRIBBSJ, the member of the committee who reported the bill. 

Mr. KRIBBS. I ask that the bill be laid aside for the present. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection, the bill will be 
laid aside. 

WELLS CHENEY. 


The next business in order was the bill (H. R. 1425) for the re- 
lief of Wells Cheney. 

The amendment reported from the Committee of the Whole 
striking out 50,“ in line 8, and inserting ‘‘12;” so as to make the 
p2nsion $12 a month, was read and agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and it was accordingly read the third time, and 


passed 
ADELIA S. FERRIS. 


The next business in order was the bill (H. R. 1738) to pension 
Mrs. Adelia S. Ferris. : 

The amendment reported by the Committee of the Whole, 
striking out 25,” in line 6, and inserting ‘“‘12;” so as to make 
the pension $12 a month, was read and agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and it was accordingly read the third time. 

Mr. KILGORE. I wish to inquire of the gentleman in charge 
of this bill how proof is obtained as to the services which may 
have been performed by the pro banefic Was there 
er kept of army nurses so that they can be identified? 

r. MARTIN. I call for the reading of the report. 

The Clerk proceeded to read the report as heretofore pub- 
lished, but before the reading was concluded— 

Mr. MARTIN withdrew the call for the reading of the report. 

The bill was then passed. 

MICHAEL KEEFE. 

The next business was the bill (H. R. 1084) to remove the charge 
of desertion now standing against Michael Keefe, deceased. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and it was accordingly read the third time. ‘ 

Mr. KILGORE. I think, perhaps, the report should be read 
in this case. I am very much inclined to oppose the bill as I 
now understand it. 

The Clerk read the report as already published. 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand from statements made to me b 
gentlemen acquainted with the circumstances that the BEEN 
correction of this man’s record has no reference to pension leg- 
islation, that the ty is dead, and the purpose of the bill is 
merely to gratify the living. I will make no opposition to it. 

The bill was passed. 

JANE ALLEN. 

ve next business was the bill (H. R. 1078) to pension Jane 
Allen. 

The amendment, reported from the Committee of the Whole, 
inserting in line 6 the words ‘‘at the rate of $12 per month,” was 
read and agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and it was accordingly read the third time. 
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Mr. BAILEY. L ask for the reading of the report. 

The Clerk read the report, as already published. 

Mr. BAILEY. I ask the gentleman in charge of this bill 
whether the pro benefic: has now any near relative who 


can 8 her 
Mr. TIS. In reply to the inquiry of the gentleman from 
Texas I will say that . Jane Allen has a daughter who sup 
ports herself and her mother by sewing. The mother has no 
other means of support at this time. Until a few years ago she 
had a wealthy brother who took care of her, but since his death 
she has eked out a most miserable living, being supported, as I 
have said, by her daughter’s labor. 
. BAILEY. Then, Mr. S er, it appears that a wealthy 
brother having made no provision for the support of his sister, 
she comes to neron and asks the nag rye of America to do 
for her what her brother failed todo. It ap further from 
the report that the committee defends itself for asking a pen- 
sion for this widow by saying thatthe dead man had nobody else 
for whom they could ask apension. It seems to me the estab- 
lishment of a principle—if the word principle can properly ap- 
ply e ese assaults upon the —it seems to me 

a 


esta principle so clearly wrong that I likewise shall 
ky it my duty to se, the bill without further information as 
to its merits. + 


It does not appear from the report that the beneficiary of the 
bill is 5 at all. It does not appear that she is, on ac- 
count of ill-health, unable to support herself; and until that does 
2 certainly it makes no appeal even to the equity of the 

ouse. 


And while on my feet, sir, I desire to say to the gentleman 
from New York that as far as I am willing to go in any of these 
cases is this: that where a soldier in the service of his country 
is disabled from supporting himself and his family, he is en- 
titled to 2 to the Government for assistance. But where 
he is not bled or has no one dependent upon him, certainly 
those who would have no right to look to his labor have no right 
to ask the help of this Government on his account. I will permit 

no man, not even the gentleman from New York, to go farther 
‘than I in dealing fairly with the men who, in the service of the 
country, have been disabled from helping themselves. But no 
man, however badly disabled, is entitled to the bounty of the 
Government unless his circumstances render it imperative; and 
no man, however needy his circumstances, who has not been dis- 
abled in the service or whose disability is not traceable to his 
service, is entitled to further burden the already overburdened 
apayon of this land for his benefit. 

r. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that the report 
might have been a little more ample in its details, but this wom- 
an’s brother, who was at one time a wealthy man, lost his prop- 
erty before his death. There is no member of the family whois 
able to assist her, except this one child. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. How old is this mother? 

Mr. CURTIS. Over 70 years of age. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I think thatfact escaped the attention of 
the gentleman from Texas. ö 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes; over 70 years of age. She is in feeble 
health, and the daughter is not able to sappy bar as she ought 
to be supplied with the necessaries of life. Had the son left a 
widow or children there would not have been a precedent to give 
it to the mother, it seems to me; but he left no one dependent 
upon him but this mother, and if is given because of her abso- 
lute dependence, her ill health, and having no one in her own 
poste except this daughter, who is doing the best she can, to 
care for her. I speak of a case coming within my personal knowl- 


he SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 
The bill was passed. 
ROBERT CASEY. 


The next bill reported from the Committee of the Whole with 
a favorable recommendation was the bill (H. R. 1292) for thë re- 
lief of Robert Casey. 

The bill was , as follows: € 

Be it enacted, etc., . of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
and directed to remove the charge of desertion standing on record — 
Robert Casey, late a private in Company G, Second Regiment New York Vol- 
unteer Infantry. 

The committee recommend the adoption of the following amend- 


ment: 


The amendment was adopted. 
The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time; and being e it was accordingly read the 


third time, the question being upon its 1 
Mr. KILGORE. I am inc 5 


these bills until I can have more time to give to their investiga- 
tion. I want to proceed with other business. 

Mr. Lask unanimous consent that the Clerk re- 
port first the bills granting pensions: 

The SPEAKER. That rule will be adopted in the absence of 
objection, and the present bill will be laid aside temporarily. 

MRS. JENNIE VAUGHAN. 

‘The next business reported from the Committee of the Whole 
with a favorable recommendation was the bill (H. R. 2425) grant- 
inga pension to Mrs. Jennie Vaughan. 

he bill is as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secre of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directei place on the pension roll, subject to the provi- 
ier heute Sage d 
Minnesota . ERI AS. seat Si z 

The committee recommend the adoption of the follo amendments: 

Strike out the words place on,“ and insert restore“ in the fourth line. 
a, add to the end of the bill the words from and after the passage of this 

The amendments recommended by the Committee of the Whole 
were aoned; A . — ae * was ordered to be en- 
grossed and read a thi e, and was accordingly engrossed 
and read the third time, the question being upon is passage. 
Mr. KILGORE. This bill itself does not specif e amount 
intended for the beneficiary, and I would like to inquire of the 
3 ok the committee what amount it carries under the 
aw? 

Mr. MARTIN. Twenty dollars per month. 

Mr. KILGORE. Has the claimant been receiving a pension 
heretofore? 

Mr. MARTIN. She received a pension for a short time, for 
some years, and then married. er second husband died, and 
this ea ee her to her former place on the rolls. 

Mr. K ORE. Under the law, I understand that the pen- 
sion to a widow who remarries ceases. 

- Mr. KILGORE, Comper 
r. Com tion being in the marriage. 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes. ira £ nae 

Mr. KILGORE. And then when she becomes a widow again 
e ae law she can not be restored to the roll without a spe- 
cial act? 

Mr. MARTIN. She can not. 

Mr. KILGORE. And this bill is to restore her? 


Mr. TIN. The gentleman is correct. 

Mr. RE. I would like to hear the report read. It may 
be that she is able to take care of herself by reason of property 
inherited from her husband. * 


The report (by Mr. JOLLEY) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Invalid Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
— granting a pension to Mrs. Jennie Vaughan, submit the following re- 


port: 

The claimant, Mrs. Jennie Vaughan, is 53 years of age and is a resident of 
the city.of Pueblo and State of Colorado. In the year 1858 she was married 
to W. Rowe Baxter. 


Septem of Company H, Ninth Regi- 
ment Minnesota Volunteers, and was killed at the battle of Guntown, Miss., 


Mrs. Jennie Bb a Sie was pensioned as the widow of William Rowe Baxter 
ern time of death until her marriage to Thomas Vaughan, January 


Effie Baxter, minor child of William Rowe Baxter, received a pension as 
his minor child from Jan: 16, 1869, until June 22, 1878. 

Thomas Vaughan died in the year 1870, and at the time of his death he was 
the husband of the said Mrs. Jennie Vai an, and at the present time Mrs. 
Jennie Vaughan is a widow and is unable to do much manual work, and ts 
now in straitened tances financially, and has no one upon whom she 
has any claims for support. 

Mr. KILGORE. Another inquiry of the chairmanof the com- 
mittee. If this lady should remarry, under the provisionsof this 
bill she would continue to receive a pension notwithstanding that 


e? 

Mr. MARTIN. No, sir. 

Mr. KILGORE. She would under this law, unless you pro- 
vide in the bill thatshe shall be entitled to the pension *‘ during 
her widowhood.” 

Mr. MARTIN. The bill provides that this pension is subject 
to theprovisions and limitationsof the law, and the law provides 
that if she remarries the pension will cease. 

Mr. KILGORE. Thenunder the pension laws her remarriage 
would suspend the benefit of this act? 

Mr. MARTIN. Yes, sir. 

The bill was passed. — 

CAROLINE E. QUIGG. 

The next bill reported from the Committee of the Whole was 
a bill (H. R. 1938) granting a pension to Caroline E. Quigg. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 8 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll the name of Caroline 
Quigg, formerly C. Elizabeth Henry, an army nurse in the late war, at the 
rate of $12 per month. 


~ 
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The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, was raiser pg y read the third time. 
The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 
Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, let the report be read. 
The report (by Mr. JoLLEyY) was read, as follows: 
Op — to Caroline E. . 
m 3 A 
12 Stine waa formerly — — was hi 
the employ of the United States from August, 1881, to 


She is 59 years of age, and suffers from a strangulated hernia, 
while in the service, for which she has constantly worn 
one several erations since 186. Her husband is old and 


nurse. 
ployed by P. E. Yates, matron 
mission or discharge. 

Your committee recommend the passage of the bill. 


The bill was passed. 
LEWIS L. LANE. 


The next bill reported from the Committee of the Whole was 
a bill (H. R. spt, jee a pension to Lewis L. Lane. 
5 The bill was , as follows: 
Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to place on the pension roll the name of Lewis Lane, 
of Lively, Hempstead County, Ark., who served as second se t of Capt. 


Roe's com First Regiment Geo: Militia, In war, 1 
75S by law for service in the war of 
1812. 


The committee recommended that the title of the bill be 
amended so as to read: A bill to pension Lewis L. Lane.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
wae time; and being engrossed, was 5 read the third 

e. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I do not know how much the 
law allows to veterans of the war of 1812 or the Indian war of 
1836. Some gentleman can probably give me the information. 

A MEMBER. Eight dollars a month. 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand it is $8. 

The bill was passed. 

SAMUEL J. BOLINGS. 


The next bill reported from the Committee of the Whole was 
55 bill (H. R. 1093) granting an increase of pension to Samuel J. 


ling. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and 3 
authorized and directed to pay Samuel J. Bo late a soldier in the Secon 
iment of Indiana Volunteers, in the war with Mexico, a monthly pension 
of in lieu of the amount now paid him as a survivor of the Mexican war 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; and 
being engrossed, was accordingly read the third time. $ 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, the soldiers who served in the 
Mexican war are entitled to $8 a month under the general law. 
Now, if there is any reason why this case should be taken out of 
the general rule, and the claimant allowed $25 a month, I would 
like to hear it stated by some gentleman who knows the facts in 
the case. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let the report be read. 

Mr. KILGORE. Let us have the report read. 

The report (by Mr. WILSON of Missouri) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Pensions, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 1093) in- 
creasing the pension of Samuel J. Bolings, have considered the same, and 
n report as follows: 

6 claimant was a poon in Company D, Second Indiana Volunteers, 
and served from June 20, 1846, to September 9, 1846, in the war with Mexico. 
He is now receiving the pension of r month, provided by the act ot Con- 
gress, approved January 29, 1887, for the survivors of the war with Mexico. 

In his petition for an increasé of his pension, Mr. Bolings states that he is 
69 years old, without perty or other means of support: and entirely de- 
pendent apon his smail pension for the maintenance of himself and his aged 
and cri wife. He further states that he is entirely helpless from age and 
an affection of the limbs, ca distortion of the same. 

Dr. C. O. Moore, of Louisville, Ky., testifies that the claimant is Physically 
unable to do a day’s work by reason of chronic articular rheumatism, 
that he (the claimant) owns no plats D 

Theclaimant’s residence is 1121 Campbell street, Louisville, Ky. 

Your committee, upon due consideration of the facts and in the light of 
ä in similar cases, respectfully return the bill recom- 
men 


Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask if in this case 
there are any near relatives of this pensioner who might sup- 


port him? 
Mr. Speaker, who introduced that 


ae WILSON of Missouri. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed by the Clerk that it 
was introduced by the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARUTH]. 
Mr. WILSON of Missouri. I will state to the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BAILEY] that the custom has been for the Committee 
on Pensions to grant an increase whenever it appeared that the 
old soldier was dependent. Gentlemen are aware that under the 


general law there is no provision for an increase for Mexican 
war veterans; and I apprehend that there is no class of soldiers 
in this country who have a greater right to ask relief at the hands 
of the American people than those dependent men. 

They are not beggars upon this floor, aud when they come with 
their private bills and say that at the end of their lives they are 
ye dependent and unable to support themselves, as is stated 

is report, and as the evidence showed before the committee 
fully and completely, I think it comes with a grace not very good 
on the of Southern gentlemen to object. Now, the Commit- 
tee on Pensions have been exceedingly particular, and in all the 
claims they have reported for relief you will discover that all the 
beneficiaries have been those who performed absolute service in 
the field, and all of them are dependent. When that is the case, 
when it has been shown to the committee that a man has been a 
soldier in the war and has discharged his duties as such faith- 
fully, and has received an honorable discharge, when it is shown 
that no relief can be given to him under the general law and that 
he is dependent, then the country owes him a debt which it is in- 
cumbent upon us to pay. Therefore without exception it has 
been the rule for years with that committee to report favorably 
on such bills. , 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I can not agree with the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. WILSON] that the country owes any- 
thing to any citizen for having done his duty. 

Mr. WILSON of Missouri. Very well; I will leave that to the 
gentleman and the country. 

Mr. BAILEY. Iunderstand it is every man’s duty to perform 
military service when his country demands or requires it. Iam 
not, however, so much protesting against this cular bill. 
T am indeed, as a matter of principle, op to 1 paneon, ex- 
cept in cases of indigence and disability, and then only when such 
disability was incurred in the service of the Government or is 
traceable to it. I believe every man ought to work for his living, 
and if he can not work, his relatives, rather than the taxpayers, 
ought to pas 8 him. Certainly I would oppose this or any 
other bill where the person whom it was 8 to pension has 
near relatives who are able to maintain hi That is the ques- 
tion I have asked. The report states distinctly that the bene- 
ficiary himself is without means, but I wish to know whether he 
has any near relatives who are able to support him. 

Mr. CARUTH. If the gentleman will allow me, I desire to 
say that I introduced this bill. This man livesin my city. He 
is entirely dependent. He has nobody to whom he can look for 
ea EpOre I think that fully answers your question. 

. BAILEY. Not precisely. Has he any near relatives who 
are able to support him? 

Mr. CAR . Hehasnot. He is as poor as those men who 
live out in your country, whom gentlemen tell us can not earn 
$30 a month. 

Mr. BAILEY. The trouble with the men in my 9 18 
that they do not have a certain famous Kentucky product to 
sell. [Laughter.] - 

Mr. CARUTH. If they had that 2 to nerve their arms 
they would be more zealous in the ge of their duty, and 
Rane to earn thirty, nay fifty or a hundred dollars a month. 

ughter. 

Mr. BAILEY. I am very much afraid, Mr. Speaker, that 
that is the sort of patriotism which nerves the arms of a good 
many men who are now seeking pensions here. 

Mr. CARUTH. Well, it is pretty good patriotism, I will tell 
my friend from Texas. ghter. 

Mr. BAILEY. Every man should be willing to serve his coun- 

without that kind of patriotism. 
r. CARUTH. Iam glad you are advertising the commodity 


throughout the country. f 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
men who represent the other side of the case if they would not 
be willing to compromise on $17 or $18 a month. We ought not 
to make such a big jump at one time, because it would produce 
discontent amongst those who are receiving smaller pensions on 
similar grounds. I have some in my district. I insist that we 
ought to be consistent upon that subject. Therefore, I will be 
inclined to contend for a reduction of this amount to $17 a month. 

Mr. Speaker, I shall be inclined to contend that this bill be 
amended so as toreduce the amount to $18 per month, and what I 
am inclined to do I will have to do in this case. But I do not 
want to take up the time of the House. 

Mr. CAR How much did the committee report in favor 
of? 

A MEMBER. Twenty-five dollars a month. 

Mr. CARUTH. Iwill compromise with my friend from Texas. 
[Cries of ‘Oh, vet 

Mr. CARUTH. Not at $18, but $20. The bill was reported by 
the committee at $25 a month. I will compromise—— 

Mr. KILGORE. Eighteen dollars a month. 
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Mr. CARUTH. At 820. Now, you will save the Government 
$5 a month. 

Mr. KILGORE. I say $18 a month. 

Mr. CARUTH. That is a great deal for you to do; and you 
had better do it. 

Mr. KILGORE. I care nothing for the amount involved, but 
we are fixing a precedent, which to my mind is not a fortunate 


one and will lead to much evil in the end. Iam willing that the 
bill should be amended so as to make it $18 a month. 

Mr. CARUTH. I can not accept that; and I will “ stand pat” 
at $25a month. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLIKEN. As these gentlemen are going to bid against 
one another, I move that we have an auctioneer appointed, and 
have this thing done according to rule. [Cries of ‘*Vote!” ‘*Vota!”] 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say to the gentleman 
from Maine that it has reached a pretty point in the history of 
this country when men are to be stigmatized as auctioneers 
because they doubt your right to vote away the people's money 
in obedience to a mere sentiment. 

According to one opinion this isa matter of justice to a vet- 
eran of the war. According to another it is a matter of grace, 
and because some of us have felt it to be our duty to persist in 
saying that in these cases the Government owes nothing, but 
that what it does it does asa matter of favor, it comes with 
very bad grace from the gentleman from Maine to declare that 
we are ing to auction off the benevolence of our country. 

Mr. MI EN. 1 if there is anything done here 
in the auction business ay it is done by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. BAILEY], and not by me. I did not suppose that the 
gentleman would take so seriously the suggestion which I made; 
certainly not very seriously. 

Now, Í simply wish to say that I am in favor of giving this pen- 
sion at the rate of $25, as recommended by the committee. I 
have never yet had so much faith in my own great ability as to 
feel that I knew more about a question under discussion upon 
this floor than the committee intrusted with its investigation, 
or to undertake to defeat this report upon that ground, unless I 
had, at least, some shadow of a reason for such action. 

Mr. CARUTH. Mr. Speaker, I demand the previous question 
on the passage of the bill. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The question was taken on the passage of the bill; and on a 
division there were—ayes 129, noes 2. 

Mr. KILGORE. No quorum. 

Mr. CARUTH. I demand tellers, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will order tellers, no quorum hav- 
ing voted. The gentleman from Kentucky, Mr. CARUTH, and 
the gentleman from Texas, Mr. KILGORE, will act as tellers. 

Pending the count by tellers (at 2 p. m.): 4 

The SPEAKER. The Chair calls attention to the fact that the 
time fixed for the execution of the special order has arrived. 

_The previous question having been ordered on the passage of 
this bill, it will come up for action at another time. If there be 
no objection the Chair willsubmit a motion that the several votes 
by which these bills-have been passed shall be reconsidered and 
also a motion that the motion to reconsider be laid on the table. 

There was no objection, and the latter motion was agreed to. 


THE LATE REPRESENTATIVE SPINOLA. 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the special order. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved, That Saturday, March 26, beginning at 2 Oo elo p. m., be set apart 
for ing tribute to the memory of Hon. Francis B. Spinola, late a member 
of A pa in e of Representatives from the Tenth district of the State of New 
York. 5 

[Mr. COCKRAN withholds his remarks for revision. See Ap- 


pendix.] 


Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, in rising to support the resolu- 
tions of my friend from the Tenth district of New York [Mr. 
COCKRAN], in which he pays a deserved tribute to his predeces- 
sor in this House, Gen. Spinola, I shall confine myself to a general 
statement of his public services, making icular mention of 
two or three notable incidents in his career while in the civil 
service of his State and as an officer in the Army battling for 
the preservation of the Federal Union. Toothers I leave the 
congenial duty of commenting on the qualities he displayed and 
the services he performed while a member of this House. 

Francis B. Spinola was born in the county of Suffolk, State of 
New York, on the 19th day of March, 1821. His ancestry was of 
different races. His father was an Italian, and I have been told 
that he could have Raney beck a member of the Societies of 
St. Patrick, St. Andrew, St. rge, and St. Nicholas. Whether 
or not this be true, his mother was the daughter of an officer 
who served through the Revolutionary war, and she gaye to 
her son the wit, the sturdiness, the persistency, the loyalty, and 
the versatility of temperament characteristic of all these races. 
He received an academic education and entered upon business 


pursuits before attaining his majority. At 22 years of age he 
was elected an alderman and served five years in the common 
council of the city of ene fe later he was elected to the 
board of supervisors of Kings County, serving three years. 

In 1853 he was elected to the New York assembly, continuing 
four terms, serving on important committees. In 1857 he was 
elected to the State senate; was retlected and served four years. 
He was a member of the Democratic national convention which 
met in Charleston, S. C., and later in Baltimore, Md., in 1860, 
He was an earnest supporter of Douglas and contributed much 
by his persistent efforts and skillful management in securing his 
nomination to the Presidency. Gen. Spinola was the last survi- 
vor of the New York delegation to that convention. He joined, 
with many other members of his party in New York, irrespective 
of differences which had existed among them in the convention 
in urging a union ticket to consist of representatives of each of 
the three candidates opposed to Mr. Lincoln. 

The success of the Republican candidate was grievously disap- 
pointing to him, and he indicated in his positive and uncompro- 
mising way his thorough dissatisfaction. He neglected no oppor- 
tunity to declare his hostility to the inco Administration 
and his unyielding opposition to any and all political measures it 


e flag was struck at Sumter and the President is- 
procession of April 15,1861, calling for 75,000 men to 
uphold the Constitution, maintain the laws, end preserve the 
Federal Union, the Legiglature of New York was about complet- 
ing its labors for final adjournment. Governor Morgan sent a 
message to the Legislature advising the immediate enactment of 
8 to enable the State of New York to fill her quota under 
is > 

The bill for enrolling volunteers was introduced into the As- 
sembly, briefly discussed, and passed by an overwhelming ma- 
jority the same aſternoon. Great interest was felt in the action 
of the Senate, which met in evening session, to consider the mil- 
itary bill. Soon after the bill had been reported from the com- 
mittee having it in charge Senator Francis B. Spinola took the 
floor; expectation ran high. It was not only what should be the 
response of New York to the President’s requisition for more 
than one-sixth of the men called for, but the character of that 
response as indicated by this first act of the Legislature, which 
would express the sentiment of the people of the Empire State 
respecting a vigorous prosecution of the war for the Union. 

Senator Spinola was a strong man, a leader and organizer in 
his party, known to be stubbornly opposed to the Federal Ad- 
ministration. His refusal to support this measure would indi- 
cate opposition to a vigorous prosecution of the war or a divided 
sentiment among the masses of the great cities, whose voices at 
that time had not been heard. He could speak for them perhaps 
better than any man who occupied a seat on that floor. He com- 
menced by denouncing the Republican party for its errors, and 
to praise his own for its prudence, wisdom, and devotion to the 
welfare of the country, and said: 

War in any shape is acalamity, but more so when it assumes the shape of 
arra; brother against brother; but this is not the time for bandying 
words. War is upon us. The American for the first time has been torn 
down, and it remains for us to say whether it shall be allowed to trail or 
again wave in triumph. The Republicans, by failing to upon a fair 
compromise, have brought this war upon us; but now that it is here, the 
Democrats are ready to fight the battles and fight as long as necessary. I 
believe that unless the request that has come from Washington is promptly 

mded to the President and his Cabinet will not occupy their positions 
in Washington on the Fourth of July. From this time onward you will not 
hear me say anything about party, but hereafter it will be my country. 

And taking the Stars and Stripes from his desk, waved it in 
the senate chamber, declaring: 

This is my flag, which I will follow and defend. 

The merchants, the bankers, the professional men in the great 
cities, and the masses of the people throughout the State had 
come forward and declared their determination to arp pers the 
Administration in its efforts to preserve the Federal Union. 
These words of Senator Spinola, more than the utterances of any 
other manin the senate, gave assurance that the-masses in the 
groat cities were devoted to the Union and ready to enlist for its 

efense. With a wisdom and foresight possessed by few he urged 
the raising of large levies and the making of prompt, vigorous 
preparations for active hostilities. The Legislature adjourned 
the following day, and he returned to Brooklyn and gave his in- 
fluence and exertions to the raising of troops for the Union Army. 

Later he was appointed a brigadier-general of volunteers by the 
President for meritorious conduct in recruiting and organizing 
a brigade of four regiments and accompanying them to the field,” 
an appointment unlike any other made during the war. In 1861 
it was not uncommon for men to be appointed to high positions 
in the Army because of political consideration or sectional in- 
terests. The effectof many of these appointments on the success 
of military operations was scarcely less disastrous than the effort 
would be futile of teaching mathematics by introducing geometry 
as the first text-book instead of numbers and the four ground rules 
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his brigade (the Excelsior) by the flank al 
W. to the front and center of the high ng 
on the lowest | aaa within it, and, on debouc from it by the left k 
to advance in line by his proper front up the hill he would find himself at 
the base of, and take it. This hill was the key of the ground occupied by the 
enemy’s skirmishers. 

The line of the Second Brigade (the Excelsior) made its appearance at the 
base of the hill between 5 and 6 p. m., and began to ascend before its right 
was clear of the hollow or favine, which did not give itso fair a start as 

ht otherwise have bean; but nothing can transcend the gallantry with 
which it rose to the crest and drove the enemy from it. In the moment of 
this success a second crest of the same hill, 200 yards beyond the first and con- 
founded with it until this time, came into view, behind which the brag A rose 
F as men can stand, opening a furious fire of 
rage At the same time a six-gun battery, still further beyond, opened 
ith A 

The severest part of the charge of the Excelsior Brigade was before it after 
taking the first crest, but without hesitation, with the determination of the 
Union soldier, and the fury of the hurricane, it took the second crest and ex- 
posed the enemy (scampering away from it) to fire while descending the one 
side ofa deep, cleared hollow and climbing up the other. 

The simple narrative of this infantry exploit, unaided by any orher arm of 
the service, is the most just commendation that can be made of those who 

‘ormed it. It is impossible to mention their names. Brig. Gen. F. B. 
pinola, United States Volunteers, while leading his brigade towards the sec- 
ond of the crests taken by it, fell, wounded in two places, severely, but not 
seriously. 
Gen. J. H. Hobart Ward, commanding First Division, Third 
Army Corps, reports: 
Gen. Spinola, commanding Second Brigade, Second Division, formed his 
troops in a ravine in front of the enemy's 3 and charging them in 
le, drove them from the fleld in confusion, the major-general, 
ding the corps, witnessing the whole operation. In this charge Gen. 
Spinola was twice wounded. 
Maj. Gen. William H. French, commanding the Third Army 


Corps, reports: 


rapidly to execute them. Descending the precipitous slopes of N 
h es 0 


2 they were directed upon 
knolls in our front, behind the econ! gud ot which the enemy, perceiving the 


. The brigade was at once deployed at 
base of the knoll, and advanced upon the enemy. Halting for a moment 


u the crest of the hill, the line rushed upon the enemy with the bayonet, 
givin cheer after cheer and driving him back in confusion out of the gap. 
o! could be more brilliant than the conduct of the officers and men 
this affair, evincing fighting qualities of the highest order. Brig. Gen. Spin- 

ola, who led and commanded the brigade, was twice wounded. 

This man of civil pursuits, without military education or ex- 
perience in the field, at 42 years of age, entered upon the duties 
porene io high military rank, and so acquitted himself in ac- 
tive hostilities as to win the commendation of educated and ex- 

rienced soldiers, thereby furnishing strong evidence that he 

ad that genius for command which is not the province of schools 
to create, nor experience to establish, when the natural elements 
are wholly wanting. Gen. Spinola through life was in touch with 
all the elements of our democratic society. At all times a par- 
tisan in discussing questions of public concern, he, in the hour of 
supreme national peril, ross to the highest plane of patriotism 
and performed the duties allott d to him with unselfish devotion. 
When the calm succeeded the storm he again took his place at 
the head of his partisan column and contended for the adoption 
of his political principles in the conduct of public affairs. 

Self-educated, self-established in business pursuits, he entered 
the profession of the law, not with a view of practicing at the 
bar, but as the means of attaining greater efficiency in the per- 
formance of duties pertaining to public life. He filled the po- 
sitions of alderman, supervisor, assemblyman, State senator, har- 
bor-mastar, brigadier-general of volunteers, twice again in the 
New York Assembly, and three times elected to Congress, cov- 
ering most of the time from his majority to the day of his death. 
All but two of these, brigadier-general of volunteers and har- 
bor-master, he uttained by the suffrages of his neighbors; a proof 
of his popularity and ability. He had a striking individuality 
which could never be imitated nor disguised. He never lagged 
in the support of friends or principles, nor wearied in his con- 
tests with those from whom he differed. 


Mr:CUMMINGS. Mr. Spevker, the old warrior was just three 
score and ten. After living the time allotted to man he gave up 
the ghost. His stubborn spirit at last yielded to the inevitable. 
He died as he had lived, front to the foe. He faced death at the 
final hour as he had faced it on the field of battle—undaunted and 
without fear. His career had been long and conspicuous, He 
was familiar with the highways and boulevards of life. Its by- 


ways were not unknown to him, and he had trodden its most sinu- 
ous paths. Yet he had carriedhighhiscrest. His faculties were 
alercand resolute. 

Asking no favors, he was always in battle array. Ambuscades 
could not unnerve him. Indeed, surprise was almost unknown 
to him. The inevitable alone could overpower him. He was 
ever on the attack. His defense was aggression. He invariably 
met an assault with an assault. - 

There was very little of the cavalier about him. He was a 
Roundhead Moss-troop2r, ever on the foray. A rough rider, he 
was unyielding in discussion and merciless in retort. Adaman- 
tine in spirit, he was soldered into his opinions. It required 
more than logic to loosen him. He could be melted only by 
working the blowpipe of human sympathy; for, although - 
tive in character and action, he was not misanthropic. There 
was a quaint phosphoric light in his intellectuality. It had the 
play if not the scope of an aurora. It enlivened his social rela- 
tions and endeared him to his friends. 

New acquaintances were warmed by the glow of his geniality. 
There was fire in his eye, life in his gestures, and earnestness in 
his speech. His faca indexed his character. Determination had 
done its work upon his features. It was the face of a warrior; yet 
the expression was tempered with good humor. The floor of the 
House seemed native to him. Long va arty elsewhere had 
made him familiar with the paths of legislation. No trapper 
ever paced a mountain trail more confidently. Never did he 
falter for a word. A quick thinker when on his feet, his tongue 
kept pace with his brain. 

oe to those who interrupted him, for he handled the rapier 
and the claymore with equal facility. Once, and only once 
standing in the shadow of the mace of the Sergeant-at-Arms, di 
he yield to the overbearing disposition of the Speaker. It was 
in the last hours of the Fifty-first Congress. Furious at his head- 
long assault, the Speaker mounted the steps, brushed aside the 
temporary occupant of the chair, brought down the gavel, and 
8 y ordered his ruthless assailant to take his seat. Sul- 
enly and with a look of defiance he obeyed. The assault had 
been made because the old warrior had been refused recognition 
to call up a bill providing for the erection of a monument over the 
bones of the martyrs of the British prison ships. There was Rev- 
olutionary blood in the old man’s veins. In early life he had seen 
the wrecked timbers of one of thess floating hells, and had heard 
details of the cruelties from the lips of soldiers of the Revolution. 

Patriotic to the core, Gen. Spinola was a true Democrat. He 
stood upon the Constitution, and upheld the rights of the States. 
An ardent advocate of home rule, he was the implacable foe of 
centralization. He was devoted to the interests of the many 
rather than to the interests of the few, but he never allowed the 
interests of the many to trespass upon the rights of the few. He 
championed the rights of labor, and resisted the encroachments 
of monopolies. Never robbing others of their rights, he was 
jealous of his own privileges and prerogatives. He was of the 
people and for the people. He asked no more for his own con- 
stituents than he was willing to give to others. He was as broad 
as his country. While 1 extravagance in public ex- 
penditures, he advocated liberal appropriations for the develo 
ment of its resources and for internal improvements. He did 
not believe in tying the arteries of trade with a protective tariff. 
He believed that commerce was the life of all nations, and that 
it took charge of the interests, the movements, and the inter- 
course of all mankind. Its restriction drained the lifeblood of 
the great city which he in part represented. It impoverished 
the people and enriched the trusts. 

Sir, no more thorough political partisan than my late colleague 
ever breathed. He loved his party as he loved his country, and 
he loved his country as he loved his life. In his party he believed 
he saw the only party of the poopie: He loved its leaders 
as he loved his tried friends. Its enemies were his enemies. 
Entire devotion to the party organization was his rule of politi- 
eal life. The Mugwump i regarded as an unclean bird—a 
harpy that reveled in the feast uninvited, and defiled every dish 
it touched. 

To act in public affairs seemed to be a passion with him. For 
more than a quarter of a century he represented either New 
York or Brooklyn in legislative assemblies. 

Indeed he may be said to have belonged to public life for a much 
longer period, for he was an active worker in political organiza- 
tions which had an essential influence upon public affairs since 
his boyhood. He had neared manhood when Gen. Jackson went 
out of office. When the Albany Regency was at its zenith his was 
a prominent figure in the primary elections. The regency was 
a voluntary association of distinguished Democrats, whose de- 
termination in party affairs was generally accepted without ques- 
tion. It embraced such names as William L. Mare Martin Van 
Buren, Azariah C. Flagg, and Edwin Crosswell. It was consid- 
ered by far the most influential political body in the United States. 
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It never assumed to dictate, nor did it claim the slightest politi- 


cal authority. Its strength lay in the sagacity of its suggestions. 

Young ola, although at first a Whig, was undoubtedly con- 
versant with its power and influence. It left its impress upon his 
political career. In after days his contests were waged in strict ac- 
cordance with its desires. When it waned, and Tammany came 
to the front, he joined that organization. He was conspicuous 
in its mass meetings and at its couneils. His heart wasenwrapped 
in Tammany. Never, from the day he entered it to the day of 
his death, he swerve from his fealty. It is easy from this to 
work out the sum of his political faith and action. It is com- 

rised in the words Democracy and discipline. No other crown 

d he ask; no other exaltation did he desire. 

Mr. Speaker, I knew Francis B. Spinola for years. He 
once told me that he was of Italian lineage. Italy is a land that 
has been tempest-tossed by war and passion even as its great 
founder is to have been tossed by land and sea, Since the 
fifth century its history has been divided into eight periods. 
Each has been one of tumult. It is the land of the pomegranate 
and the vine, of beautiful skies, of love, of poetry, of painting, 
and of sculpture. It was there that the lights of ancient litera- 
ture went out, and there that the renaissance began before the 
last raya had faded from the horizon. It was an Italian who 
gave the Old World a new world; it was an Italian who brought 
countless worlds within our view. 

I know not from what particular family our friend sprang, but 


there were traces of Rienzi, Masaniello, Savonarola, and of the 
Mon es and Capulets in his composition. Even Machiavelli 
had hismark. Onecharacteristic, however, was preéminent. 


The Italian loves Italy as the land of his birth. Spinola loved 
America with an Italian devotion. Her flag was as precious to him 
as the fleur de lis to a Bourbon or the cloak of the Prophet to a 

He drank from a perennial reas patriotism. 
It was the it of his fathers in Revolution. 

Mr. S thrice since the dawn of the new year have I 
addressed the House on occasions of this kind. Circumstances 
have required it. It is by no means a duty to be coveted. Yet 
no one should shrink from it. It does seem to me that when a 
member is dropped from the roll of the living, something defi- 
nite should be said to show what manner of man he was. With 
this object in view, I have paid this tribute to my dead friend. 

Asacom m he was sociable and entertaining. Asasoldier 
he was t, intrepid, and amenable to discipline. Asa legis- 
lator he was watchful, industrious, and energetic. As aman he 
was far above the average. friendships were warm, and his 
enmities bitter. His domestic relations were extremely pleas- 
ant. He not only gloried in being a Democrat, but in being a 
Tammany Democrat. At all times and under all circumstances 
2 Fix champion, arnan to —_ Se He Fe the or- 
r on necessary to success party, an © success 
5 eS Pe ee APA 

What o and what I have said, in my opinion make up the 
man as he lived, and itis by no means a moderate distinction. 


[Mr. WHEELER of Alabama withholds his remarks for revi- 
sion. Ses Appendix.] 


Mr. GEISSENHAINER. Mr. Speaker, again the undiscoy- 
ered country calls us to its frontiers, bids us offer an affectionate 
farewell, and to draw the pall upon. the bier of another brother 
who has gone to become a participant in its hidden mysteries; 
mysteries in which ae ep lories are to be revealed, the 
cherished hopes to be lled, and the w traveler to find an 
eternal rest; mysteries which bring rew: to life well spent 
and place the faithful nearer to his ; mysteries which fulfill 
me pnfi ce of things unseen and realize the substance of things 

or. 

undiscovered country can not be entered without the sum- 
mons of that grim messenger whose duty it is to recruit the 
army of the shadow world. summons is one of peace to those 
prepared to receive and enter the happy life beyond, where no 
places can be desolated and no firesides made vacant. His sum- 
mons, often rather a kindly invitation, is made to young and old 
alike; to the new-born infant and to the one whose mete of years 
isfull. To all he comes; his imperative command exempts no 
strength or degree of life. National halls oppose no barrier to 
his . To the last Congress he appeared fifteen times, 
reserving our late brother to close the list. 

Throughout this capital city are noted many places where- 
from our public servants have been bidden. Within the sound 
of this very Chamber is marked the t whence one who had 
occupied the most exalted station in the people's gift was sud- 
denly called away. 

Again this House is assembled to offer the homage of reverent 
memory to one who gathered with us here. His bier is now be- 
fore us and we have come to lay upon it with gentle hands,as 
the last tribuie permitted us to offer, flowers of tender regard 


and jewels of affectionate friendship. We too would come to 
deposit our humble testimonial, not hoping that it will increase 
butsimply mingle with the sweet odors already breathing there. 

During the several years we were sheltered beneath the same 


roof it was permitted us to enjoy more than a casual acquaintance 
with the venerable brother thus to know him as he was and 
understand his nature 


He had long served the people of his State in legislative halls, 
and 5 them and their requirements. This knowl- 
edge enabled him to serve them here in his latter years, where 
no desire of theirs remained unsatisfied. Beneath a br 


ueness 

wae hidden the earnestness and devotion which charac his 
abors. 

Gen. Spinola had served his country and himself tothe 


dangers of the battlefield. He bore with much discomfort the 
wounds received at Wapping Heights, where he successfully made 
a brilliant charge against an eee, e that was pro- 
tected by a stone and supported bya It was, prob- 
ably, owing to the wounds received in this t affray that 
aen R e lite was ef From his military rience 
seems ve i that untiring presistency with which 
he ever sayodaied the cause of the veteran. 7 
The great ambition of his mal life was to secure the 
erection of a monument to the heroes of the hulk-ships " 
whose bones after bleac) long the sands were p by 
rivate hands within a vault near Wallabout Bay; a generous 
pus naning tomb for remains of men as brave and true as they 
In this connection many will remember Gen. Spinola's untir- 
ing exertions. At all times, in season and out of season, he left 
no means untried to accomplish what patriotism had thus far 
failed to perform. 
No martyr monument was to be a, laurel for the General, but 
his efforts to secure its erection will be ever borne in mind. 
The last words he utterred in this Chamber were in its behalf. 


humor, he often by his apt sayings and quick repartees restored 
the sunshine gon i clouds. 


e and drove away the lo With un- 
swerving allegiance to his household he resented 
unkind allusions and the value of a that 


distinguished 

They recalled the end of others looked upon fleeting time 
with nofearing eyes. There came a time when the tales were 
almost told. 

Gradually the veteran drew near the age around which the 
river winds. His days began to wane and were as flowers that 
close at set of sun. Upon the river bank he lingered waiting to 
cross to the beauteous groves beyond, and at length there came 
to him in a ri old age the ation of the last words of Gen. 
Stonewall J; Let us cross over the river and rest under 
the shade of the trees.” 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to participate in these 
sad services, realizing the great and aware of the 
lack of ability on my part to do j to the me ; Virtnes, 
and statesmanship of our eee tien dand brother, Fran- 
cis Spinola. However, I ask you to bear with me and make al- 
lowance for my imperfections, and to accept the assurance that 
but for the love I have for his memory I would not venture upon 
such a task. He is dead, and all that is left of him is the small 

icle of clay which lies cold and silent in the tomb. It is 
ard to think we will never hear his ringing voice again in this 
Hall. He is not dead—his spirit lives—it is abroad. A man 
dies, but his memory lives. s life, character, and virtues will 
always be cherished by and live in the hearts of his friends until 
they become no more. 
en of his character and fame never die. How few there are 
who loved him in life that do not mourn him in death, realizing 
all that was great and kind in his character—a citizen and a sol- 
dier of the purest manhood, his every undertaking was a triumph. 
In faith, in feeling, in practice, in all the ardent aspirations of 
his soul, Francis B. Spinola was a Democrat of the purest Jef- 
fersonian type. It was impossible indeed from the very nature 
of his moral and intellectual organization that it should be other- 
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rung from the people, with the most delicate appreciation of 
1 rights, with the liveliest solicitude for their indi- 
vidual happiness and social pepi with an abounding confi- 


S 
the 
dence in their capacity to control their own affairs, and detesting 
from the innermost depthsof his being eve ing savoring of un- 

fairness, inequality, or oppression, his highest of political 
organization was a government of she poopie; by the people, and 
for the people—a government instituted for the benefit of the gov- 
erned, and not for the aggrandizement of the governing class, a 
government so administered as to secure equal and exact justice to 
all with exclusive prea to none. Of his religious views he 
rarely spoke, and then only with his most intimate friends. He 
preferred to exhibit the principles of his creed in his practice in- 
stead of proclaiming his sentiments from the housetop. They 
were too sacred for the coarse ri of the vulgar scoffer. 

But those who lived nearest to his heart and were permitted 
to look in upon the secret chamber of his inner life found there 
not only the pleasing longing after immortality which filled the 
soul of the ancient philosopher, but the most serious and child- 
like faith in the full realization of that Heaven-sent hope through 
the priceless promises of the gospel. 

Francis B. Spinola was born at Stony Brook, Long Island, 
March 19, 1821; was educated at the Quaker Hill Academy in 
Dutchess County, N. Y.; was five times elected an alderman, 
three times elected supervisor of the wang | of Kings, served 
six years as member of the assembly of the State of New York, 
and four years asa senator; was ap ted brigadier-general Octo- 
ber, 1862, for meritorious conduct in recruiting and organeg 
a brigade of four ts and accompanying them to the field; 
was honorably disc from the service, A 1865, after 
having been twice wounded; was a delegate to the Democratic 
„55 Se which met in the city of Charleston in the 

ring o F 
Toer 7 dee death leaves Mr. Hugh McLoughlin, his col- 
league, the last survivor of the great body of hed Dem- 
ocrats that represented the Empire State in that convention. 

Gen. Spinola was elected a member of the Fiftieth and Fifty- 
first Con: s, and also reélected to the Fifty-second. Married 
‘in early life, he was blessed with a companion who went with him 
in all his trials and rejoiced in all his triumphs. She was in full 
sympathy with all his intellectual exertions. A sympathetic na- 

joins in her sorrow for her illustrious dead. 

Gen. Spinola loved his country with the fervor which should 
characterize a patriot whose ancestors had fought in the Revo- 
lution; his grandfather had drawn the sword of a captain in 
that glorious struggle. What his father fought for and estab- 
lished he maintained. His voice and were both dedicated 
to the institutions of his country. e ig tuation of consti- 
tutional government was the tion o youth, the aim of 
his most vigorous manhood, and the solicitude of his declining 

ears. The mad of sectional hate never burned in his 

8 the unmanly utterance of sectional prejudice never pol- 

luted his tongue. 

Our was emblematic to him of one country and one 
The brightness of each star and the whiteness of each stripe told 
him of a t Government where every State had a right to ad- 
minister its domestic concerns in its own way, yet where all the 
States were cemented together in the bond of constitutional union 
for the general welfare and the common He ever contended 
for the observance of the Constitution. He was always found in 
the ranks, or rather in the lead, of those who struggled to main- 
tain the rights of men. He took high rank in whatever field of 
intellec labor he entered. Whether we view him as a stu- 
dent or statesmen he was the same—strong in intellect, eloquent 
in h, warm in his friendship. 

. Speaker, when another cen shall have 
when the State of his birth shall have attained 10,000,000 popu- 
lation and the city of his adoption shall have become the me- 
tropolis of the world, asitis now the metropolis of the continent, 
when the glorious Republic shall have a quarter of a billion of 
people and the student of history looks back to the first century 
of national existence, whenever his mind lingers to revel in 
the delights of literature or of deeds of men, Francis B. Spinola 
will be recognized as among those who loved his country and his 


race. 

And, Mr. S er, I hope and pray that his soul is at peace 
with God, While his body lies in its own beloved Greenwood, 
his friends will keep him green in their hearts. 

Mr. BELDEN. Mr. Speaker, it is with f of sadness, in 
common with my colleagues, that I join in their tributes to our 

friend, Francis B. Spinola. We cherish his many vir- 
tues and qualities, which time only can efface from the minds of 
those who knew him so well in this life. Nothing but the love I 
have for his memory would induce me tospeak now. My ac- 
quaintance with Francis B. Spinola began more than thirty 


le. 


away, 


years 


, and from the time I first met him until his death we 
were friends. {remember him at the close of the session of the 
senate of New York when he spoke soearnestly on the bill to ap- 
propriate $10,000,000 for the defense of the Union. Those who 
witnessed that closing session will never forget the enthusiasm 
of both branches of the Legislature, of both parties, at the firing 
of the first gun on Fort Sumter. 

Gen. Spinola loved his country with intense enthusiasm. He 
was ready to maintain and risk his life for the Union which his 
ancestors had fought for in the Revolution. 

His dfather was a captain in Washington’s army, and re- 
mained such during the entire war. - 

Francis B. Spinola was born at Stony Brook, Island, in 
March, 1821. Heremained there until he was 10 years of age, and 
was then sent to the Quaker Hill Academy at Poughkeepsie, 
where he remained for five years; he thencame to New York, as 
many farmers’ sons have done, to enter on a new career. His 
life, from the time he came to the great city, was a busy one. 
He was elected five times as an alderman, three times to the as- 
sembly, and three times as a senator to the Legislature of the 
State of New York. 

In the war of the rebellion he commanded a brigade of vol- 
unteers, and at Suffolk, Va., in 1863,s;when he was wounded; and 
the wounds there received were really the cause of his death. 

At the close of the war he retur to the city he loved and 

in mercantile pursuits. Afterward, entering again into 
pol life, he was honored by his party with an election in the 
tieth, Fifty-first, and Fifty-second Š 

He was a delegate to the leston Democratic convention of 
1860, and one of the few survivors at the-time of his decease of 
that memorable assemblage, which ended in the disruption of 
the Democratic and which resulted in the election of Abra- 
ham Lincoln the downfall of slavery. 

Gen. Spinola was a friend and associate of Stephen A. Douglas, 
Governor Seymour, Chief-Justice Sanford E. Church, Dean Rich- 
mond, and other eminent men who have passed over to the silent 
majority. 

It is a consolation to his friends to know that in his illness and 
last hours he was surrounded by his loving family, soothed and 
sustained while his soul was passing to his Maker. 


Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Mr. Speaker, I had the pleas- 
ure first to meet our deceased brother, in honor of whom these 
obsequies are held in the House to-day, in the Fiftieth Congress, 
to which he was elected a member, as I was myself. With great 
propriety the then distinguished Speaker of the House Š 
CARLISLE], in assigning Gen. Spinola to a suitable sphere of du- 
ties on the committees of the House, placed him on the Military 
Committee. I had the honor to serve on that same committee, 
and thus it chanced that we were thrown intimately together 
during the period of that Congress. 

I say that he was 5 placed upon that committee, 
because during the war he led the life of a mili man. He 
had exhibited gredt devotion to the side upon which he enlisted. 
His whole heart and soul and mind and life were devoted to the 
cause. And yet he was one of those liberal men who wore the 
blue during that contest between the States who understood that 
when that war terminatedit terminated by acapitulation between 
c toughrageines hin bathe oon 

whom he foug who fought against him, but 

nized that the surrender of Lee to Grant was upon given, express 
terms, and that the surrender of Johnston in North Carolina to 
Sherman was the same, except thatit was upon terms more favor- 

8 > 
ose terms were that the men who wore the gray in thatcon- 
flict should lay down their arms, retire to their homes, and yield 
obedience to the laws of the Government; and in return the dis- 
tinguished leaders of the Union Army stipulated that they should 
receive the protection of the laws of the Government. Gen. 
Spinola well understood that those were the terms of the capitu- 
lation, and therefore, when the war was over, he gave the right 
haon of fellowship to the men who had been in conflict against 
It was my fortune to be one of those contending on the other 
side whom he did the honor to call his friends; and, Mr. Speaker, 
although I only returned to the city on yesterday, after an ab- 
sence of some days, I do not feel that it would be proper for me to 
permis this occasion to pass without paying my humble tribute, 
addition to that which his distinguished colleagues have 
appropriately paid in more elaborate addresses. I deem it my 
duty, therefore, to say something in reference to what I knew of 
our departed brother, and to bear my testimony, in common with 
those who have ee it in more formulated style, to the 
manner inwhich he demeaned himself as a legislator in these halls. 

His advent here was marked by a recognition of the distin- 
guished services which he had rendered in former legislative 
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As has been well said by his 
es, he had been distinguished for his services, and as 


bodies of which he was a member. 
colleagu 
was fittingly said by the gentleman from New York who last 
spoke [Mr. BELDEN „he had been long known and distinguished 
in both houses of the tūre of the great Empire State for 
the same character of ability which he manifested here. Gen. 
Spinola was an earnest man; he was an honest man; he was a 
zealous man; he was an outspoken man; he was a man who came 
to the front whenever the party to which he was attached was 
imperiled, and yet a man who, when his country was imperiled, 
could forget his party and rise to the dignity of the higher duty 
which devolved upon him as a patriot. career has heen 
spoken of by a friend of his, who gave me a simple memorandum 
containing a statement of its chief features, and I may be per- 
mitted therefore to read from that memorandum a brief epitome 
of the life of Gen. Spinola. 

He was born at Stony Brook, Long Island, on March 19, 1821; 
was educated at Quaker Hill Academy in Duchess County, N. Y.; 
was five times elected an alderman, three times a supervisor; 
served six years as @ member of the assembly of the State of 
New York, and four years as a senator; was appointed a briga- 
dier-general of volunteers, October 25, 1862, for meritorious con- 
duct in recruiting and organizing a brigade of four regiments 
and accompanying them to the field. e was honorably dis- 
charged from the service in August, 1865, after having been 
twies wounded during his military service. He was a delegate 
to the Democratic convention which met at Charleston in the 

ring of 1860; was elected to the Fiftieth Congress; was re- 
elected to the Fifty-first Congress, and was alsoreélected to this, 
the Fifty-second Congress. 

This is a brief statement of the public positions which he held; 
and when he came here he took rank in this high arena of de- 
bate with the oldest and the most experienced members. He 
brought to bear that element of character in a legislator and a de- 
bater which I consider more important than the power of oratory. 
The old orator of Latin days said that oratory consisted of ‘‘ ac- 
tion,” action,“ action.“ If I might be so bold as to venture 
upon a correction of the definition of the word from so high a 
source, I should say that true oratory consists in earnestness, 
earnestness, earnestness. And it was this element which em- 

hatically tinged every feature of the character of Gen. Spinola. 

e was an efficient member of the committee to which he be- 
longed, a faithful representative of the constituency which he 
had the honor so ably to represent here. Tagh oftentimes 
feeble in health, he was always found at his post of duty when in 
the city, constantly in his seat as a Representative here, con- 
stantly in attendance upon the meetings of his committee; and 
no man fulfilled the duties of a Representative with a truer sense 
of the responsibility to his constituency than did Gen. Spinola. 

It has been referred to by my eloquent friend from Alabama 
[Mr. WHEELER] who spoke in commemoration of my friend, 
Gen. Spinola, that there was one subject to which he seemed par- 
tionlaely devoted, one topic upon which he never tired of speak- 
ing, one cause that to him was dearer than all others. It was 
the cause of the dead. Most men who speak, ak for the ap- 
plause of the living. Most men who speak are doing so because 
they have a constituency who are to respond to their addresses, 
He spoke for those who had been buried for a century, who had 
died in the prison ships of the British Government off the island 
upon which he lived. He spoke in able and earnest terms. He 
gave a history of the manner in which those men had lost their 
lives. 

He stated in his speech and in the report of which he was the 
author, a reporé made from the Military Committee, to which he 
belonged, that the loss of life on the British prison ships in the 
war ag the Revólution was absolutely greater than the loss in all 
the battles both by sea and land in that seven years war. It was a 
memorable thing, and he felt that the country owed a debt of 
gratitude to those who had suffered and died in this cause. He 
pointed, in the speech which he made, to the fact that we were 
making suitable provision for those who had survived the war 
between the States by geme them pensions; that we give 
pensions to the widows and children of those who perished in 
that war. Then he said, here are 11,000 men whose bones lie 
bleaching on the shores of Long Island, near the bay where the 
pan ships of the British were anchored during the war of the 

volution. Some generous-hearted people in Brooklyn had 
gathered those bones together and given them decent interment. 

He gave a history of the case, and appealed to the Congress of 
the United States, while they were paying pensions to the liv- 

; to the survivors of the Revolution and of the war of 1812 
and of the war between the States, that a common sentiment of 
justice, of humanity, of love for those who had perished in those 
ee ships in the war which gave birth tothe Republic, ought 

- to animate the Congress of the United States to make a simple 
donation of 850,000, which was all he asked. 


' 


I remember, as he arose from his seat just in front of the 
Speaker, that he addressed the House with so much earnestness 
upon this subject that his appeal was so powerful that every man 
in the Hall listened to him. And I believe that had he survived 
and been a member of this Co: the stern energy, the de- 
voted patriotism which characterized him, would have eventually 
crowned his efforts with success. I can not pay his memory a 
higher tribute than by reading from the RECORD of the Fiftieth 
Congress what he had to say when that bill was under considera- 
tion. I hope, therefore, that the members of the House will bear 
with me while I turn to the RECORD to recall the words in which 
he expressed himself. I read from pages 6559, 6560 of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of July 10, 1888: ' 


Mr. SPINOLA. Mr. r history establishes the fact that there were 
more lives sacrificed the prison 3 which the British confined the 
prisoners of the American Revolution t were lost in all the battles of that 
war. Eleven thousand and five hundred were sacrificed, men who had their 
liberty at command on any day when oer would consent to abandon the 
cause of the colonies and enter the Bri army. There was no one day 
during their long confinement and suffering but the provost guard ap- 
era them and offered them their freedom if they would embrace the 
ritish cause; and, to the credit of twenty thousand American patriots who 
suffered on board 5 ships, there never was but a le one who 
betrayed his country left his associates and joined the British service. 
jär ause.) Now, sir, I will ask attention for a minute or two while I read 
5 m the history of the Wallabout prison ships and the martyrs who died 


there. 

I will cite one case where the British had captured a company of American 
soldiers in South Carolina, and the Hessian captain who co the, 
ene offered those men their freedom if they would go into the British serv- 
ice. Said he, after they had refused his offer: 

“Go, then, to your dungeons in the ships, where youshall perishand 
rot. But first let me tell you that rations which have been hitherto allowed 
to your wives and children shall from this moment cease forever, and you 
shall die assured that they are starving in the public streets, and that you 
are the authors of their fate.” 

That was the declaration of that British officer to the company of American 
patriots that had been captured in South Carolina. A sentence so terribly 
awful appalled the firm soul of every listening hero. 

“A emn silence followed the declaration. They cast their wondering 
eyes one upon the other, and valor for a moment hung suspended between 
love of family and love of country. Love of country at length rose superior 
to every other consideration, moved by one impulse, this glorious band 
of patriots 3 in a 9 ears of bear persecutors: ‘The 
prison ships and death, or Washington and our country!“ 

[Applause and cries of Vote! Vote!“ 

+ * * 0 * 


$ * 
The bones of the patriotic soldiers who died in the m ships were put in 
a temporary tomb; which was erected by amin Romaine, the — 
em 


sachem, who had mn instrumental in gathi who 


owned the und on which the tomb was erected. In the city of 
Brooklyn asked to have the bones turned over toit for appropriate sepul- 
ture. reply to that application Mr. Romaine wrote: 

“Ihave ed these sacred remains, with 2 reverence which perhaps at 


country. 
“This concern is sacred tome. It liesnearmy heart. Isuffered with those 
whose bones I venerate. I fought beside them. I bled with them.” 

This man bel to the Army himself; he went through the whole seven 
years’ service under Washington. He has given the remains of these men 
to the American Republic. Ifthey had not died the martyr’s death, that they 
did we would have in my humble judgment, no American Republic to- 
night. Those men died to create the Union. Weres and venerate those 
who in later years have died to protect and preserve the Union; why should 
we ao reemer those by means of whose sufferings the Republic itself was 
esta ? 

This monument, where it is pro to erect it, will overlook the very 
spot on which these men di t will overlook the battlefield of 
Island; it will overlook the place where the puun Maryland re ent suf- 
fered death when the British drove them into the water. It will overlook 
New York Bay, the East River, and the Sound. There is no more fitting 
cane on earth for such a monument to be erected than that proposed by the 

ill under consideration. I appeal to the generosity and patriotism of the 
American ty aga Lask gi emen here to-night, in the name of justice and 
AEN 1 join e the memory of men who died as martyrs 

or their country. 

There is nothing so indelibly fixed on my mind as that which was painted 
there the first time I saw the tomb of these men. It was over sixty years 
years the society ered 


‘or my sum which might be named for this purpose. 
fea. 


are aca 
roads by which those cemeteries can be 1 

All this is gs Sir, on the passage of this bill, if the thing were possible, 
I would have the name of Geo 


I hope, sir, that these patriot martyrs shall not, now that Gen: 
Spinola is dead, want an advocate for this common act of justice 
on the part of the American ple. His mantle in this Con- 

, to which he was elected, has, by the choice of the people 


gress, 
of the Tenth Congressional district of New York, fallen upon one 
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of the most disti hed lawyers of that city, renowned not 
only for his power at the bar, but as an orator. While he thus 
steps into the shoes and falls heir to the mantle of Gen. Spinola, 
I hope he will be inspired with a desire to carry out the effort 
at gentleman during his lifetime to secure this simple act 
of Pete to the martyrs who died in the British prison ships, 
and that the news may be carried to him in that other world, 
where he has gone to receive his reward, that if he did not suc- 
ceed himself, his people have chosen a successor here who will 
still uy upon the American Congress to do that act of duty in 
the endeavor to procure which Gen. Spinola spent the’ closing 
years of his life. 3 
It was my pleasure frequently to enjoy his most cordial wel- 
come and enlarged hospitality in this city. It was also my 
pleasure on one occasion to accom him from this city, and 
to accept the hospitality of that political society to which he 
was proud to belong. ere, in his company, I shared the hos- 
pitality of Tammany Hall; and whether here, in his commodi- 
ous quarters, presided over with so much and elegancs by 
his accomplished and devoted wife, or whether in that hall where 
he had so often sat with his comrades who agreed with him on 
political questions, he dispensed hospitality with that rare 1 
and earnestness of manner which belonged to few men. Those 
qualities of earnestness, Mr. Speaker, and those qualities of 


genial hospitality attached men to him with ‘ hooks of steel;” 
and when once they became known to Gen. Spinola, they never 
failed to love him. 


Now, he has passed away; but we, who knew him in these Halls, 
follow him with our love. He has gone to that undiscovered 
country, from whose bourn no traveler returns.” He has gone; 
and in our verdict we pronounce that he possessed the character 
of an earnest, honest, and patriotic man. We now commit him 
humbly to the judgment of Him whose all-seeing eye watches 
the sparrow as it falls and counts the unnumbe sands upon 
the seashore and weigheth the hills as in a scale and the moun- 
tains in balances and measureth the waters of the earth in the 
hollow of His hand. : 


Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, what we do and say here to-da; 
is for the living, notfor thedead. Francis B. Spinolahas passed 
away from earth. His account is balanced, and the books are 
closed. No word of ours can help or harm him now. If froma 
sense of bereavement or sorrow, or if by way of atonement for 
past indifference to merit, we make some demonstration over 
the graves of our friends this fact may reflect credit upon us; it 
may satisfy our consciences and allay our grief, but it can not 
affect the departed. 

If the bitterness engendered ina life of toiland struggle should 
still be manifest; if the voice of opposition and the spirit of envy 
which assail and follow the living should find utterance against 
the dead, it would expose the weakness of our nature and the 
wickedness of the human heart; it would reflect upon the living 
but it could not harm the dead. In life a man’s character be- 
longs to him; in a certain sense it is his property; he is its builder; 
he must protect and defend it. When the work is finished and 
the workman is called away, that which is left belongs to the 
world; it is the property of the race. 

It is for this reason that it seems to me not only proper but 
profitable to devote some time to the consideration of the lives 
of such of our colleagues as have fallen around us here, to put 
upon record our estimate of their character and to furnish to 

e world an inventory of its new acquisition. 

Mr. Speaker, my acquaintance with Gen. Spinola began with 
the Fifty-first Congress, and my opportunities for studying his 
character were limited toour two years of service here. Duri 
that time there were few men on this floor who were accord 
more marked attention or respectful consideration. He was in 
many pengene a remarkable man. 

In the first place, he was a strong individuality; he was not a 
machine-made man. By some chance or other he had escaped 
the inexorable processes of our latter-day training, which prunes 
every faculty and reduces every aspiration to a formula. He 
had some lines of character which neither fashion nor friction 
nor the so-called culture of modern Poolat oond polish away. 
He was unique, and therefore interesting. Though representing 
a metropolitan district he had all the appearance and demeanor 
of a pioneer, and had he lived in one of our Western communi- 
ties we should have called him uncle“ and made him governor 
of the State. 

Mr. Speaker, it is unfortunate for our country and the times in 
which we live that the tendency is to dwarf the individual. At the 
doorway of ourschools the children stand in line; having entered, 
they are graded and classified, and the necessity for discipline and 
methodsin dealing with numbers leaves little room for the orderly 

. exercise or development of individual traits. Instead of dealing 
with the child as a plant which should be suffered to develop on 
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all sides in obedience to the law of its nature and from the forces 
supplied from within, it is set in a row and trimmed so that the 
lines may be evenand the general effect ee 

1 


This ere process has also obtained in other departments 
of life. en must stand in line at the shop, at the ticket office 
at the theater, at the railway station, and even at the doors of 
our popular churches. The village blacksmith now stands among 
a wilderness of wheels, where he is known by number and natoy 
name, and merely superintends a machine which is in itself al- 
most automatic. Our Priscilla is taken from her spindle and her 
distaff, and she stands in line to watch the play of steam-driven 


fingers. 
Mr. S. er, just what should be done to arrest this process 
by which, like pebbles in the bed of a brook, we are all to be 


rounded and evened up, just how in the midstof amultitude each 
one shall still be suffered to pursue his individual path, this is 
neither the time nor place to discuss. I have called attention to 
this condition in order to give emphasis to the character of him 
whose loss we mourn here to-day. 

The lesson of his life is that, notwithstanding the evident ten- 
dency of the times is to group and label, to grade and classify 
mankind, it is possible for a man to realize the value of his own 
individuality, and that to develop and preserve the forces which 
are peculiar to each is to respond to the call of God within us and 
to execute his infinite purpose concerning us. 

Gen. Spinola was a man of great courage. It was perha 
owing to the predominance of this characteristic trait that he 
was able to survive all the enervating influences of our modern 
so-called culture, and that hecouid not be brought either by com- 
promise or compulsion to worship at its altar. I repeat, he was 
a man of marked individuality; he bore no stamp or facto 
brand. He could create: he could not imitate. He could lesd, 
but he did not know how to follow. : 

There was a little e at arms here on this floor during the 
first session of the Fifty-first Congress between him and one of 
his colleagues from New York [Mr. Lansing], in which the lat- 
ter paid to him, perhaps unwittingly, the greatest and most 
fitting compliment which, to my mind, could be framed into 
lang . In diseussing the question of prison labor, Gen. 
Spinola had called attention tothe evil consequences of bringing 
convict labor into competition with free and honest artisans, 
and in the course of these remarks he had referred to the position 
and demands of some labor organizations in his State. Respond- 
ing, Mr. Lansing said: : 

It was said of my friend and colleague from New York that when he was a 
soldier, if he saw a whole corps of rebels he did not think they were more than 
acorporal’s 2 but now he seems to see in every labor organization of ten 
a whole election district. 

And this may be taken as a key to his character. He was brave 
when his duty was clear, but he was afraid todo wrong. He 
could fight and lead in the front of battle; the loud-mouthed cannon 
and the saber's flash, the onset and shock of battle had no terrors 
for him, but as a conscientious and faithful servant of the people, 
when called to act where there was doubt or danger, he SLE 
fearful lest he might not clearly understand and fully record 
their wishes. d 

Mr. Speaker, the deceased was a kind and friendly man. As 
a humble Representative from a distant State I came here a 
stranger to this place, and from the first he gave me the most 
cordial and generous treatment. Now that he is gone, I gladly 
bear testimony to my impressions concerning him, and can truth- 
fully say that to me he seemed strong and brave and true. His 
career On earth is ended, but the impression he leaves behind is 
clear and distinct, and it will become brighter as it is studied, and 
more precious in that day when the world learns that her rich- 
est treasures are the names of her brave and manly men. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. I ask for the reading of the resolutions sent 
to the desk at the beginning of the special order. 

The Clerk read as follows: . 

Resolved, That the business of the House be now suspended that opportu- 
nity may be givea for tributesto the memory of the Hon. Francis B. Spinola, 
late a Representative from the State of New York. 

Resolved. That as a cular mark of t to the memory of the de- 
ceased and in recognition of his eminent abilities as a distinguished public 
apa nano at the conclusion of these memorial proceedings, shall 
8 That the Clerk communicate these resolutions to the Senate. 


Resolved, That the Clerk be instructed to send a copy of these resolutions 
to the family of the deceased. 


Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
resolutions. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. WILSON of Missouri in the 
chair). In accordance with the second resolution just d, the 
House stands adjourned until Monday, March 28, at 120’clock m. 
3 er Nal (at 3 o’clock and 46 minutes p. m.) the House ad- 
journed. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
refe to the Committees of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. COX of Tennessee, from the Committee on Claims: 
A plu (H. R. 3338) for the relief of James Hooper. (Report No. 
872 


By Mr. BELKNAP, from the Committee on Military Affairs: 
A bill 5 for the relief of William H. Hugo. (Report 
No. 873. 

By Mr. CROSBY, from the Committee on Military Affairs: 
ne bill (H. R. 3189) for the relief of Nicholas Dunfee. (Report 


o. 874. 
‘ee iti CET, R. 1545) for the relief of James Kane. (Report No. 
5 


By Mr. BOWERS, from the Committee on Military Affairs: 
A bill (H. R. 2811) for the relief of Rodman Hart. (Report No. 


876. 

Al qr R. 5896) for the relief of Edwin A. Wells. (Report 
No. 877. 

aan (H. R. 839) for the relief of William Mullican. (Report 
No. 878. A ‘ 

B Mi. SCOTT, from the Committee on War Claims: A bill 
(H. R.2942) for the relief of Martin Keating, with a resolution 
referring the same to the Court of Claims. (Report No, 879.) 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committee was discharged from 
the consideration of the following bill; which was re-referred as 
follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7532) for the relief of the estate of Franklin Alex- 
ander Davies, of ce County, N. C.—the Committee on 
Claims discharged and referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced, severally read twice, and 
referred as follows: . 

By Mr. COVERT: A bill (H. R. 7585) to authorize the New 
York and New Jersey Bridge Co es to construct and main- 
tain a bridge across the Hudson River between New York City 
and the State of New Jersey—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CROSBY: A bill (H. R. 7586) to provide for military 
telegraph lines—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 7587) to provide for the creation 
of a board of regents of education for the Indian and Oklahoma 
Territories, to the powers, duties, and responsibilities of 
such board, and to provide for the purchase of certain lands from 
the Government of the United States for the promotion of the 
industrial and academic education of Indians and others—to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. PAYNE: A bill (H. R. 7588) to increase the pensions 
of survivors of the war of 1812—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 7589) to amend 
the Articles of War and for other purposes—to the Committee 
on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. CAINE of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7590) for the local gov- 
ernment of the Territory of Utah and to provide for the election 
of certain officers in said Territory—to the Committee on the 
Territories. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7623) to enable the people of the Territory of 
Utah to provide for the collection, arrangement, and display 
of the products of said Territory at the World’s Columbian Ex- 
position of 1893—to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL: A joint resolution (H. Res. 113) to pro- 
vide for the appointment of members of the Memorial Associa- 
tion of the Distriet of Columbia; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. ENLOE: A resolution to amend the rules so as to per- 
mit members of committees having leave to sit d the ses- 
sion of the House to have their votes recorded after the second roll 
call before the result is announced—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. DOCKERY: A resolution of suey calling on the 
Secretary of the Treasury for the amount of coinage of gold and 
silver from July 1, 1891, to March 1, 1892, and whether the ca- 
pacity of the four mints is adequate to execute the authorized 
coin of the United States—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. ALLEN: A concurrent resolution in reference to an 
appropriation by Congress for the Tombigbee River—to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


82 ae KUSE A soba tee of the General Assembly of the 
0 or the e of Senate bill 67, to 

the Rovenue Macias Herdis fram tha Teeasiry to the 
Navy Department—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were 8 and referred as follows: > 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 7591) for the relief of Martin 
he fe the Committee on Military Affairs. 

, & bill (H. R. 7592) granting a pension to Margaret 
Amann—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7593) for the relief of John Hetter—to the 

“Also, a bill (H. R. 1308) granting a pens 
„ $ 594) gran a ion to Cecelia Grune- 
wald—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: A bill (H. R. 7595) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of David W. Harrison—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7596) for the relief of Isaac Bloss to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

ss Goat GORMAN: A bill (H. R. 7597) for the relief of Melanch- 
Coat alias Joseph Morgan—to the Committee on Military 

By Mr. HERBERT: A bill (H. R. 7598) for the relief of Sarah 
ARE of Conecuh County, Ala.—to the Committee on War 

By Mr. HERMANN: A bill (H. R. 7599) for the relief of Charles 
H. Peirce—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOLMAN; A bill (H. R. 7600) to increase the pension 
of Simeon P. Bell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7601) for the relief of Herman Schroer—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. j 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7602) for the relief of Benjamin A. Way- 
bright—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

y Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi: A bill (H. R. 7603) granting 
jurisdiction to the Court of C to hear and determine the 
claim of the heirs at law or legal representatives of Benjamin 


.R. Neal, deceased, for the burning and destruction of certain 


e late rebellion—to the Committee on War Claims. 

HOUK of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7604) for the relief 
of trustees of the Holston Female College, of Jefferson County, 
Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7605) to in- 
crease the pension of Myron T. Spencer—to the Co ttee on 
inte Mr. KETOHAM A bill (H. R. 7606) ting i 

y Mr. 2 n a pension to 
Laura P. Lee—to the Committee on r 

By Mr. MILLIKEN (by request): A bill (H. R. 7607) grantin 
s pension to Jacob W. tman—to the Committee on Invalii 

ons. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7608) for the relief of Hugh Riley—to the 
Committee on . Affairs 


Also, a bill (H. R. 7609) ü eee Rob- 
bins —to the Committee on favalid ensions. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 7610) for the relief of 
Joseph Dobson—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. O’FERRALL: A bill (H. R. 7611) for the relief of 
David Ritenour, of Shenandoah County, Va.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. PAYNE: A bill (H. R. 7612) for the relief of Hudson 
O. er—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PEEL: A bill (H. R. 7613) for the relief of estate of 
William H. Cardwell—to the Co ttee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PRICE: A bill (H. R. 7614) for the relief of the estate 
of cis E. H to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7615) grant- 
ing a 2 to Matthew Clark Reed—to the Committee on 
War Claims, $ 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: A bill (H. R. 7616) to place Dunbar R. 
Ransom on the retired list of the Army—to the Committee on 
Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 7617) for the relief of the 1 
representatives of Joseph A. Mower—to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. STOCKDALE: A bill (H. R. 7618) for the relief of 
James Parker—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STOUT: A bill (H. R. 7619) to remove the charge of 
ree from Milo A. Lucas—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: A bill (H. R. 7620) to grant an honor- 
able dischar; e Com A, Eleventh 

entucky Volunteer Cavalry—to the Committee on 


Military Affair. 


pro rty and effects by the Union forces at Hazlehurst, Miss., 


ar 
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By Mr. TRACEY: A bill (H. R. 7621) to increase the pension 
of Matilda R. Schoonmaker—to the Committee on 5 

By Mr. WINN: A bill (H. R. 7622) for the relief of William J. 
Fuller and John D. Lambert—to the Committee on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s table and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: Memorial of Choctaw Indians—to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BANKHEAD: Petition for relief of Mrs. Martha C. 
Brown, widow of John Brown, deceased, of Walker County, Ala.— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. $ 

Also, petition of citizens of York, Pa., asking for amendment 
of immigration laws—to the Select Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 


others, of Cloverland. Cey 8 Ind., for act cons for- 
feiture act of Sep , 1890, for lands from Wallula, Wash., 
Portland, Oregon—to the Committee on the Public = 
Also, memo and petition of O. K. Grange, No. 1167, of 
Prairie Creek, Ind., favo oe pee of an act making cer- 
tain issues of money full er in payment of all debts—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Also, petition of the same body, favoring silk culture—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, two petitions, one of John T. Caton and others, of Har- 
rison, Sugar Ridge Township, Ind., and the other, W. A. Con- 
nely and others, of Clay County, asking for regulation by law in 

ulation of fictitious farm products—to the Committee on Ag- 


ture. 

By Mr. CAUSEY: Petition of Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Delaware, praying that the World's Fair be closed on the Lord's 
Day—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Mr. CAPEHART: Evidence to accompany House bill 4348, 
Arta relief of William Wilson—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CRAIG of Pennsylvania: Petition of Grange No. 1052, 
Pe lvania, in favor of free delivery of rural mails—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petition of Grange No. 1052, Pennsylvania, in favor of a 
law to prevent the adulteration of foods and drugs to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Grange No. 1052, Pennsylvania, in favor of 
the e of a law to prevent gambling in farm products—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also 1 of Grange No. 1052, Pennsylvania, in favor of 
House b 395, ebe, lard and imposing a tax thereon—to the 
Committee on ture. 


By Mr. DEARMOND: Petition of Nancy C. Lindsay, Sarah M. 
Ad and Flavia A. Calvird, and accompanying documents— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. DIXON: Protests of J. W. Green and other citizens of 
ay HR any legislation provate for closing the World's 


Fair at cago on Sundays—to the Select Committee on the 
Columbian ition. 
By Mr. : Petition of citizens of Hopkins County, for the 


pete of the antioption bill—to the Committee on Agricuiture. 
By Mr. ENOCHS: Petition of C. H. Diddle and 60 others, of 
Meigs County, Ohio, pra; for passage of House bill No. 401— 
to the Select Committee on mmigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of A. A. Herdman and 18 others, for free delivery 
of mails in country districts—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

y Mr. GEISSENHAINER: Petition of citizens of the Third 

ngressional district of New Jersey, in favor of the e of 

the sixteenth amendment to the Constitution—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. | 

By Mr. GILLESPIE: Petition of National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, asking for the closing of the World’s Fair on 
2 — a undor conditions—to the Select Committee on the Colum- 

position. 

Also, petition of D. N. Harnish and other citizens of Butler, 
Pa., as that World’s Fair be closed on Sunday—to the Select 
Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of Ebenezer Congregation, of Kilgore, Pa., ask- 
ing that the World’s Fair be closed on Sunday—to the Select 
Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of E. J. Knight and others, of Industry, Beaver 
County, Pa., for frée delivery of rural mails, eto. to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post- Roads. 


Also, petition of I. H. Robb and others, of Sandy Lake, Mer- 
cer County, Pa., asking for amendment of naturalization laws— 
to the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of F. S. Fruit and other citizens of Clark, Mer- 
eer County, Pa., concerning the rights of suffrage—to the Com- 
mittee on the J udiciary. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of North Branch Grange, to PS: 
vent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prevent the adulteration of 
food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. z 

By Mr. HAYNES of Ohio: Affidavit and -petition of William 
Crawford—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Joseph M. Williams and 22 others, of Toledo. 
Ohio, asking for free delivery of rural mails—to the Committee 
on the Post-Officé and Post- x 

AS petition of William Crawford—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

Also, petition of G. W. Naugh and 20 others, of Adams Town- 
ship, Lucas County, Ohio, asking for free delivery of mails in 
rural districts—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Roads. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa: Petition of Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Engineers, Division 226, of Fort Dodge, Iowa, ask- 
ing for legislation for protecting railway employés—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of le Grove, Iowa, asking protec- 
pon eS title of Cherokee Indians—to the Committee on In- 


of Indiana, urging emission to preventadulteration of food and 
ttee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Sandcreek G „No. 1787, of Indiana, urg- 
ing legislation vd gambling in food products—to the Com- 

ttee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of York Township, Switzerland 
County, ., urging legislation regulating speculation—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of fourth-class postmasters of Dearborn County, 
Ind., urging more liberal compensation for fourth-class postmas- 
ters—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Was m Camp, No. 3, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, Rushville, Ind., favoring e of bill to 
amend the naturalization law—to the Select Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Sandcreek Grange, No. 1787, of Indiana, 
urging, passage of bill defining lard, ete.—to the Committee on 

griculture. 

Also, petition of Sandereek G „No. 1787, of Indiana, - 
ing legislation for promotion of silk culture—to the ee 
ee eee No. 1787, of Indiana, 

Also, petition o cree e, No. „0 - 
ing passage of bill making 55 of money legal ——— 
in payment of all debts to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 


rency. 
Ao, petition of Sandereek G e, Nọ. 1787, of Indiana, urg- 
tricts—to the Committee on 


ing free delivery of mails in rural 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: Petition of citizens of Morgan 
County, Tenn., praying that the Exposition Grounds, World's 
Fair, be closed on Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Co- 
lumbian Exposition. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: Petition of Prairie Home Grange, to pre- 
vent gambling in farm products and the adulteration of food and 
bag, oa the Committee on Agriculture. 

, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota: Petition of citizens of 
Bismarck, N. Dak., to restrict immigration and exclude the 
Chinese—to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of citizens of the same place, in favor of electing 
Senators by direct vote of the people—to the Select Committee 
on the Election of President and Vice-President and Representa- 
tives in Congress. 

Also, protest from places in North Dakota against the i 
of the tariff on barley as follows: of citizens of Pembina, of Cay- 
alier County, and of Richland County; and in South Dakota two 
prer of Marshall County; also, petition of citizens of Tiorers, 

inn.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Bismarck, N. Dak., asking the 
Government to 55 the condition of labor in large cities 
to the Committee on Labor. 
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By Mr. JOLLEY: Petition of citizens of Douglas County, S. 
Dak., asking for the passage of the Washburn-Hatch antiop- 
tion bills—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition of 66 citizens of La Grangeville, 
N. V., for free delivery of mails in country districts—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of 25 citizens of Dutchess County, N. Y., for free 
delivery of mails in country districts—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. KRIBBS: Petition of 47 citizens of Fryburg, Pa., in fa- 
vor of amending immigration laws—to the Select Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of 37 citizens of Clarion County, Pa., against bill 
to provide for home rule for Utah—to the Committee on the Ju- 
di . 

By Mr. MCCLELLAN: Petition of Frank P. Willis and others, 
of Waterloo, Ind., for the repeal of the law authorizing return re- 

uests to be printed upon envelopes—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MEREDITH: Petition of the Virginia Conference of 
the ‘Methodist Episcopal Church, against the opening on Sunday 
of the World’s Fair—to the Select Committee on the Columbian 

ition. 

y Mr. MILLIKEN: Petition of South Montville Grange, to 
prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

„ petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O'NEIL of Massachusetts: Resolution of the Boston 
Chamber of Commerce, in favor of beacons and gas buoys in Bos- 
ton Harbor—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


merce. 

By Mr. PARRETT: Petition of George Fetlinger and 41 citi- 
zens of Pike County, Ind., in favor of regulating speculation in 
fictitious farm ucts—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. P INS: Petition of C. E. Crane and 50 others, of 
Monona County, Iowa, for regulating speculation in fictitious farm 
products—to the Committee on agricula. 

Also, petition of 16 others of Bonner Township, Woodbury 
County, and of 23 others of Cherokee, on the same subject—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PICKLER: Petition of 20 citizens of Huron, S. Dak., 
against opening the World’s Fair on Sunday—to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of 46 citizens of Huron, S. Dak., against opening 
the World’s Fair on Sunday—to the Select Committee on the 
Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of 68 citizens of Seneca, S. Dak., in favor of anti- 
option bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 43 citizens of Seneca, S. Dak., against open- 
ing the World’s Fair on Sunday—to the Select Committee on 
the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of 125 citizens of Huron, S. Dak., against open- 
ing the World’s Fair on Sunday—to the Select Committee on 
the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of 25 citizens of Beadle County, S. Dak., in favor 
of antioption bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 104 citizens of Huron, S. Dak., against open- 
ing the World’s Fair on Sunday—to the Select Committee on 
the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Memorial and petition of citizens of New 
Bedford, Mass., in regard to law establishing religion, ete.— to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAY: Two petitions, one of citizens of Stockbridge, 

ison County, N. Y., and the other of Wayne County, for the 
free delivery of mails in country districts—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: Protest of citizens of East Meredith, Conn., 

nst opening the World’s Fair on Sunday—to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. SANFORD: Three petitions of citizens of New York 
from places as follows: 13 citizéns of the township of Charlton, 


Saratoga County; 49 of Root, Montgomery; and 101 of Northum- 
berland, Saratoga, asking for legislation providing for free de- | 
livery of mails in the country districts—to the Committee on the 


Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


Also, memorial of citizens of New York,praying for the pas- | 


Sage of an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 


prohibiting States from contributing to the support of any sec- | 


tarian or ecclesiastical organization, or to interfere with religious 
liberty—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Nr. SAYERS: Petition of 23 citizens of Travis County, 
Tex., to tax all transactions in futures—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 33 citizens of Mason County, Tex., for a law 
against transactions in futures—to the Committee on Agriculture. 


By Mr. SCULL: Memorial of citizens of Somerset County, 
Pa., in favor of House bill 401, limi immigration—to the 
lect Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Tyrone, Pa., in favor of House 
bill 401, limiting immigration, ete.—to the Select Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of citizens of the Twentieth Congressional dis- 
trict of Pennsylvania, in favor of a proposed sixteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States to the Committee 
on the Judic 8 

By Mr. S ELY: Petition in favor of twenty-flve- year re- 
3 law for enlisted men to the Committee on tary Af- 

airs. < 

By Mr. SPRINGER: Petition to prohibit contracts discredi 
ing legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, 8 for free delivery of rural mails to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, three petitions of Grange No. 485, of the State of Illi- 
nois, as follows: To prevent gambling in farm products, for silk 
culture, and for pure food—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8 

Also, two petitions of Hickory Grange, No. 1556, to prevent 
gambling in farm products and in favor of pure food to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Red Oak Valley Grange, No. 245, to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on ‘iculture. 

Also, petition by the same body, in favor of pure lard—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of United Brotherhood of Joiners and Carpenters, 
No. 16, for regulating immigration—to the Select Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization 

By Mr. STORER: Petition of First United Presbyterian 
Church of Cincinnati, against opening the World’s Fair on Sun- 
day or 5 sale of liquors therein to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. STOUT: Petition of Medford Grange, Michigan, on 
various agricultural subjects—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition to remove the charge of desertion—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. STUMP: Petition of citizens of Cecil and Harford 
Counties, Md., praying for passage of House bill 401, regulatin 
naturalization—to the Select Committee on Immigration an 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR: Memorial officially signed and 
bearing the seal of Butler Grange, No. 993, of Ohio, praying for 
legislation extending the free delivery of mail to the rural dis- 
tricts—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, memorial officially signed and bearing the seal of Butler 
Grange, No. 993, of Ohio, praying for legislation to prevent gam- 
bling in farm products—to the Committee on Agricultvre. 

Also, memorial officially signed and bearing the seal of Butler 
Grange, No. 993. of Ohio, praying for the passage of House bill 
395—to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, memorial officially signed and bearing the seal of Butler 
Grange, No. 993, of Ohio, praying for legislation to encourage 
silk culture—to the Gomralttes on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: Petition of the citizens of Castella 
County, Colo., in favor of the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition for special act for relief of Drewry Shrewsbury, 
Pueblo, Colo., to accompany House bill—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, remonstrance against ceding the arid lands to the States, 
from Holyoke, Colo.—to the Select Committee on Irrigation of 
Arid Lands in the United States. 

By Mr. WALKER: Petition of Oxford Grange, No. 123, of 
Massachusetts, in favor of pure food—*‘o the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of Grange No. 128, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committes on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

By Mr. WILLCOX: Petition of Beacon Valley, Indian River, 
and Clinton Granges, encouraging silk culture, Jo provens gam- 
| bling in farm products, and the adulteration of f and drugs— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 


Also, petition of the same bodies, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Rost-Roads. 
Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 


Committee on Ways and Means. . 
| Also, petition of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
| Currency. 
By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: Claim of Le Roy Gordon—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 
By Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts: Petition of 21 citizens 
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of Foxboro, Mass., praying for the free delivery of mails in coun- 
try districts—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
R 


oads. 
Also, petiton of Northboro Grange, No. 119, of Massachusetts, 
for the free delivery of rural mails—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, pomon of Northboro Grange No. 119, of Massachusetts, 
for legislation for the encouragement of silk culture—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Northboro Grange No. 119, of Massachusetts, 
for pure lard—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Northboro Grange, No. 119, of Massachu- 
setts, for pure food—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Northboro Grange, No. 119, of Massachu- 
setts, for legislation to prevent gambling in farm products—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. Se 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: Petition of 186 citizens of 
Vancouver, Clark County, Wash., praying Congress to enact legis- 
lation for the restriction of ration—to the Select Commit- 
tee on Imm tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: Memorial and petition of citizens of Brad- 
ford County, Pa., against any legislation intended to divert pub- 
lic moneys to sectarian seal ese or to in any way recognize any 
re us bodies, and favo a constitutional amendment pro- 
hibiting any such action—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, memorial of East Smithfield Grange, No. 214, of Penn- 
sylvania, against gambling in farm products—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial of East Smithfield Grange, No. 214, of Penn- 
sylvania, against contracts discrediting legal-tender currency— 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, memorial of East Smithfield Grange, No. 214, of Penn- 
sylvania, in favor of silk culture—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. : 

Also, memorial of East Smithfield Grange, No. 214, of Penn- 
faba in favor of pure lard—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans 


Also, memorial of East Smithfield Grange, No. 214, of Penn- 

lvania, in favor of free delivery of mails in rural districts—to 

e Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Windham Township, Bradford 
County, Pa., in favor of free delivery of mails in country dis- 
tricts—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Bradford County, Pa., in favor of 
u bill to provide home rule for Utah—to the C mmittee on the 
Territories. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, March 28, 1892. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and ap- 
roved. 

4 EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting a letter from 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs relative to the employment 
of special attorneys and assistants to look after the interest of 
the Indians in claims for depredations against them; which, with 
the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented resolutions adopted at a 
meeting of the Steamboatmen and seamen held at Milwaukee, 
Wis., citing certain violations of the alien contract-labor law. 
and praying for an investigation and legislation to remedy such 
abuses; which was referred tothe Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Frankfort, Ky., pray- 
ing for the passage of a bill to increase the internal-revenue tax 
on paper-wrapped cigarettes; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. BERRY presented the petition of M. R. Carson and 22 
other members of the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, of 
Jonesboro, Ark., praying for the passage of a bill to insure the 
safety of railroad employés; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Tnterstate Commerce. 

Mr. BATE presented a petition of the Woman's Christian 
‘Temperance Union,signed by about200 citizens of Morgan County, 
Tenn., praying Congress to prohibit the spong on Sunday of 
any exhibition or exposition where United States funds are ex- 


nded; which was referred to the Committee on the Quadro- 

ntennial (Select). 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present a resolution of the Thirty-sixth 
General Assembly of the State of Missouri, concurring in a reso- 


lution of the river improvement convention held in Kansas 
City, Mo., December 15 and 16, 1891, praying that adequate ap- 
11 be made for the improvement of the Missouri and 

Lississippi Rivers. I move that the resolution be referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, as only a portion of the matter has 
been acted upon by the Senate. 

The. motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented the memorial of C. C. Bland, judge 
of the eighteenth judicial circuit of Missouri, and other attorneys 
at law of Steelville, Mo., remonstrating against the passage of a 
general bankruptcy law; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the ee petitions of Union Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Missouri: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. BUTLER presented_a panaon of the Board of Trade of 
Spartanburg, S. C., praying for the extension of the free deliv- 
ery system to cities of 5,000 inhabitants; which was referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. BLACKBURN presented two memorials of sundry citi- 
zens of Kentucky, remonstrating against the passage of a gen- 
eral bankruptcy law; which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. HARRIS. I presenta number of regulation printed stereo- 
typed petitions of Centerville Grange, No. 172, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Tennessee. 

A petition praying for the enectment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

A Pornon praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. A 

A petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

A petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the 
adulteration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

A petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 

A petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 5 

Mr. HARRIS presented the memorial of H. G. Kyle and 40 
other citizens of Rogersville, Tenn., remonstrating against the 
passage of a general bankruptcy law; which was referred to the 
Committee on the J someon 

Mr. GORMAN presen the petition of C. Morris Cheston 
and other citizens of Obligation, Md.; the petition of William 
Anthony and other citizens of Solomons, Md.; the petition of J. 
E. T. Ewell and other citizens of Baltimore, Md., and tho peti- 
tion of H. B. Adams and other citizens of Baltimore, Md., pray- 
ing for the passage of an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States prohibiting any legislation by the States respect- 
ing an establishment of religion or making an appropriation of 
money for any sectarian purpose; which were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the memorial of Rev. Thomas J. Packard 
and other citizens of Maryland, remonstrating aam the pas- 
sage of Senate bill 362, providing for the removal of the South- 
ern Ute Indians fronr their present fertile reservation in Colo- 
rado to Utah Territory: which was referred to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of Maryland, comprising 2,900 members, praying 
that no exposition for which appropriations are made by Con- 
gress shall be opened on Sunday: which was referred to the 
Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented the following petitions of Springville and 
Liberty Grove Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Maryland: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining lard 
and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie an the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PASCO presented the petition of J. R. Plumb and 119 
other citizens of Clearwater Harbor, Fla., praying Congress to 
prohibit the opening on Sunday of any exhibition or exposition 
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where United States funds are expended; which was referred to 
Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 
Mr. DOLPH presented the following petitions of Mount Holly 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Oregon: 
Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
cou ment of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 
Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
ge farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
u 


Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, definin 
lard and ing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. g 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented the following petitions of Hart- 
ford, Whitneyville, and Elm Valley Granges, Patrons of Hus- 
bandry, of Michigan: 

Petitions se gN for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
meing in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
udiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petitions, praying for the B cee i of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILSON presented a memorial of 35 citizens and business 
firms of Ottumwa, Iowa, remonstrating against the passage of a 
5 bill; which was referred to the Committee on the 

iciary. s 

He also presented the following petitions of Buena VistaGrange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Iowa: 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining lard 
and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition ray ing. for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PERKINS presented the petition of O. S. Cassad and 48 
other citizens of Pittsburg, Kans., praying for the e of 
Senate bill 254, providing for the free delivery of mails in rural 
districts; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads. 

He also 1 a memorial of the First Congregational 
Church of Manhattan, Kans., remonstrating against the opening 
of the World’s Columbian Exposition on Sunday and praying for 
the prohibition of the sale of intoxicating liquors on the grounds; 
(Selon e referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial 

ect). 

He also presented a memorial of the United Presbyterian Pres- 
bytery of Kansas City, Kans., remonstrating against the open- 

of the World’s Columbian Exposition on Sunday; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a memorial of the First Congregational 
Church, of Manhattan, Kans., remonstrating against the pas- 
sage of the bill authorizing the licensing of the sale of intoxi- 
cants in the Territory of Alaska; which was referred to the Com- 


mittee on Territories. 
He also presented the petition of Martha Hill, of Wauneta, 
Kans., widow of David late of Company F, First Battalion 
of Cass County (Mo.) Home; Guards, praying to beallowed apen- 
sion; which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
He also presented the petition of Isaac Cogswell, of Ossawato- 
mie, Kans., late a member of Company A, Seventh Regiment 
Kentucky Cavalry, praying Congress to grant him a discharge 
and to remove the charge of desertion standing against him; 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Mr. QUAY presented a petition of citizens of Erie County, Pa., 
raying for the free delivery of mails in rural districts, for more 
8 mails therein, and that the classes of mail matter be re- 
duced to two; which was referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. 
He also presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 
Perance Union, signed by 147 citizens of Pennsylvania, praying 

ngress to prohibit the opening on Sunday of any exhibition 
or exposition where United States funds are expended; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a petition of members of the faculty of the 
Theological Seminary of 5 Pa., praying that no loan 
be granted in aid of the World's Columbian Exposition unless 
it bo closed on Sunday; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 


He also presented a petition of 119 citizens of New Brighton, 


Pa., praying for the passage of House bill 401 relative to immi- 
gration and the importations of aliens under contract or agree- 
ment to perform labor; which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of 123 citizens of Beaver County, 
Pa., praying for the imposition of certain restrictions 7 
immigration and the adoption of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion prohibiting any State from granting the right of suffrage 
to any person not a citizen of the United States; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a memorial of the Kensington Methodist 
Episcopal Church of eee e Pa., and a memorial of the 
Young People’s Christian Endeavor Society of Huntingdon 
County, Pa., Reena ype | against the opening of the World's 
Columbian Exposition on Sunday; which were referred to the 
Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a petition of L. C. Bigley and 25 other citi- 
zens of Goplay, Pa.; a petition of 55 citizens of Jonestown, Pa.; 
a petition of 19 citizens of Shenandoah, Pa.; a petition of 74 citi- 
zens of Tower City, Pa.; a petition of 55 citizens of Scranton, 
Pa.; a petition of 50 citizens of Brisbin, Pa.; a petition of 43 citi- 
zens of Brockwayville, Pa.; a petition of 29 citizens of Caledonia, 
Pa.; a petition of 20 citizens o Schellsburg, Pa.; a petition of 47 
citizens of Hickory Corners, Pa.; a petition of 21 ci of Phil- 
lipsburg, Pa.; a petition of 38 citizens of Fort Loudon, Pa.; 
a petition of 25 citizens of Forest County, Pa.; a petition of the 
National Grand Lodge of the Loyal Knights of America, of Seran- 
ton, Pa., and the petition of W. H. Varick and 51 other citizens 
of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the of an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting any legisla- 
tion by the States respecting an establishment of ion or 
making an appropriation of money for any sectarian purpose; 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented the following petitions of Morn- 
ing Star Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of New Hampshire: 

etition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
bling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 


m 

N 
Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 

lard and im g a tax thereon ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition ray ing. for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill mak certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. HOAR presented a petition of the American Federation 
of Labor of New York City, ed by Samuel Gompers, presi- 
dent, praying fo> the passage of legislation for the relief of the 
toiling masses of the country; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented the following petitions of North Brookfield, 
Oxford, Petersham, Worcester, and Mendon Granges, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Massachusetts: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free . mails in rural dis- 
See pie ad to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 

8. - 

Mr. HALE presented the following petitions of Floral and 
South Montville Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Maine: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
8 in farm produets referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Potitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of sundry citizens of Illinois, 
praying for the passage of an amendment to the Constitution of 


the United . any legislation by the States re- 
specting an estab’ 
of money for any sectarian purpose; which was refe 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of Vandalia, III., re- 


ment of religion or making an appropriation 
to the 
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monstrating against the passage of a Federal bankruptcy law; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. : 
He also presented the following petitions of Ridge Grange, Pa- 


trons of Husbandry, of Illinois: 
Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
cow ment o silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 
Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
N in farm products referred to the Committee on the 
udiciary. 
Petition 


raying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of fos 


and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural districts— 
referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. ALLISON presented a petition of Division No. 226, Broth- 
erhood of Locomotive Engineers, of Fort Dodge, Iowa, prayi 

for the passage of legislation compelling all railroads to establis 
uniform systems of couplers and power brakes on all cars and 
locomotives; which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Capital Council, 
No. 4, Order United American Mechanics, of Des Moines, Iowa, 
favoring the passage of legislation to amend the naturalization 
laws as reported by the Judiciary Committee of the House of 
ac pe a which were referred to the Committee on the 

ry. 

He also presented a memorial of Tents Post, Grand Army of 
the Republic, of Fontanelle, Iowa, remonstrating against the pas- 
sake of the free-coinage bill; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Iowa, pray- 
ing for the e of the Bland silver bill: which was referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of Knoxville, Iowa, 
remonstrating against the e of a bankruptcy bill: which 
was referred to the Committee on the J 1 

He also presented a memorial of the National Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Unionof Iowa, remonstrating against the open- 
ing of the World's Columbian Exposition on Sunday: which was 
referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Salect). 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Lyon County, Iowa; 
a petition of citizens of Woodbury County, Iowa; and a petition 
of citizens of Little Sioux and River Sioux, Iowa, praying for the 
p e of the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; which were re- 

erred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented the following petitions of Benton, 
Champion, Haverhill, Union, Clearfork, St. Clair, Chesterfield, 
-and Fairview Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Ohio: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and 3 tax thereon ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions pray for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred tothe Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petitions praying for the pene of a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. i 

Mr. PETTIGREW presented a petition of citizens of Turner 
County, S. Dak., praying for the passage of the Washburn-Hatch 
antioption bills; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Mr. WOLCOTT presented a petition of the Silver Club of Red 
Cliff, Colo., praying for the parage of a bill for the free and un- 
limited coinage of silver; which was referred to the Committee 
on Finance. 

Mr. VILAS presented a petition of the Wisconsin State Cran- 
berry Growers’ Association, 5 additional appropria- 
tions be made for the service of the Weather Bureau in Wiscon- 
sin; which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Milwaukee, Wis., praying for the passage of certain amendments 
to the interstate commerce law; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented the followin, titions of North Branch 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Wisconsin: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
ee in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 


Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered o lie on the table. 
Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
. to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
Mr. TURPIE presented a petition of citizens of Fort Wayne, 


Ind., pra; for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, prohibiting any legislation by the 
States respecting an establishment of religion or making an ap- 
propriation of money for any sectarian purpose; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Indiana, 
remonstrating against the passage of a general bankruptcy law; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MCPHERSON presented the petition of ex-President Mo- 
Cosh, President Patten, and other members of the faculty of 
Princeton College, of New Jersey, the petition of A. W. Cor- 
nell and 52 other citizens of Spotswood, N. J., the petition of 
G. William Barnard and 26 other citizens of Gloucester, N. J., 
the petition of Archie Coddington, jr., and 24 other citizens of 
Bound Brook, N. J., and the age of Benjamin O'Donnell and 
19 other citizens of Camden, N. J., praying for the adoption of 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States prohibit- 
ing the establishment of a religion by the States and the appro- 

riation of public money for sectarian purposes; which were re- 
erred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the following petitions of Locktown, Mullica 
Hill, Medford, and Bridgeport Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, 
of New Jersey: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement'ot silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the pessage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Officas and Post- 
Roads. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. CAMERON presented the petition of William Wible and 
21 other citizens of Cumberland County, Pa.; the petition of P. 
L. Houck and 24 other citizens of Adams County, Pa., and the 
petition of D. H. Guise and 30 other citizens of Liberty Town- 
ship, Cumberland County, Pa., praying for the passage of legi 
lation regulating speculation in fictitious farm products; which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of Liberty A ce, No. 20, of 
Adams County, Pa., praying for the extension of the free-delivery 
system; which was referred to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads. 

He also presented the petition of C. W. Knights and 23 other 
citizens of Port Trevorton, Pa.; the petition of John R. Marlin 
and 25other citizens of Philadelphia, Pa.; the petition of Frank 
Ernst and 27 other citizens of Reading, Pa.; the petition of L. C. 
Grime and 56 other citizens of Reading, Pa.; the petition of D. 
F. Bassler and 13 other citizens of Bedford County, Pa.; the peti- 
tion of W. G. Sheetz and 38 other citizens of Newmanstown, Pa; 
the petition of Jasper Lightfoot and 28 other citizens of Blandon, 
Pa.; the petition of A.-J. Bowman and 21 other citizens of Bis- 
marck, Pa., and a petition of the National Grand Lodge of the 
Loyal Knightsof America of Scranton, Pa., praying for the pas- 
sage of an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
prohibiting any legislation by the States respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or making an appropriation of money for any 
33 purpose; which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented the petition of John W. Speed and 29 other 
citizens of Port Royal, Pa., praying for the passage of certain 
amendments to the immigration and naturalization laws; which 
was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented sundry petitions collected by the National 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, signed by 109 citizens of 
Pennsylvania, praying that no exposition or exhibition for which 
appropriations are made by Congress shall be opened on Sunday; 
which were referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centen- 
nial (Select). 

He also presented petitions of Mahanoy City, Darlington, 
North Star, Jenkintown, Highspire, Corsica, and Fort Hunter 
Councils, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Pennsyl- 
vania, and petitions of Washington Camps, Nos. 482, 450, 517, 396, 
and 386, Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Pennsylvania, 
praying for the passage of a bill to amend the naturalization 

aws as agreed upon and reported by the Judiciary Committee 
of the House of Representatives; 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the followi petitions of Center, Road, and 

Baileysburg Granges, Patrons of usbandry, of Pennsylvania: 


which were referred to the 
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Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 


cou ment of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of f and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. VEST presented a petition of the house of representatives 
of the Thirty-sixth General Assembly of Missouri, praying that 
adequate appropriations be made for the improvement of the 
Mississippi and Missouri Rivers; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of J. I. Woodfill and other citi- 
zens of Nichols, Mo. praying for the passage of the Washburn- 
Hatch antioption bills; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. egret 

He also presented the following petitions of Oakland Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Missouri: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

tition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
bling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
udiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill making cartain is- 
sues of money fulllegal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FRYE presented a petition of citizens of the District of 
Columbia, praying for the 8 of Senate bill 2085, regulating 
steam engineering in the District of Columbia; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PLATT presented memorials of citizens of Lackawanna, 
Luzerne, Lehigh, Bedford, Berks, Tioga, Schuylkill, Northum- 
berland, Westmoreland, and Center Counties, of Pennsylvania, 
and memorials of citizens of Frackville, Myerstown, Rays Hill, 
Center Valley, Limekiln, Rathmel, Mount Pleasant, MeGees 
Mills; Washington, Philadelphia, Reading, and Centralia, Pa., 
remonstrating against the passage of the Faulkner, Caine, and 
Teller bills relative to home rule for Utah Territory; which 
were referred to the Committee on Territories. 

He also presented ai dat of hens of rebate 

raying for the passage of legislation regulating speculation in 
Retitions farm products; which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Cromwell, Conn., 
praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, prohibiting the appropriation by any State of 
public money for the support of any institution in whole or in 
part under sectarian control; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. . ‘ 

Mr. SHOUP presented a petition of the Democratie Club of 
Pocatello, Idaho, praying for the passage of the Palmer bill, pro- 
viding for the election of United States Senators by a direct votə 
of the people; which was referred to the Committee on Privi- 


leges and Elections. 
Sir. GEORGE presented the following petitions of Magnolia 
and Cincinnatus ERGON Patrons of Husbandry, of Mississippi: 
Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
Petition praying for the passage of House bill No. 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 
Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 
Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
Petitions praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


| heart 
Mr. VEST, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom the | the Senate. 


subject was referred, reported a bill (S. 2728) fixing the compen- 


sation of United States district attorneys, and for other purposes; | 


which was read twice by its title. 


Mr. FAULKNER, from the Committee on Claims, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 242) for the relief of the estate of John 
W. Whitfield, reported it with amendments, and submitted a 
report thereon. 

Mr. CAREY, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1304) for the erection 
of a geohe building at Pierre, S. Dak., reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1752) for the relief of 
W. A. Walker, of Albuquerque, N. Mex., reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 834) for the promotgon 
of anatomical science and to prevent the desecration of graves 
in the District of Columbia, reported it with amendments, and 
submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. PADDOCK, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 391) for the relief of Wesley Mont- 
gomery, reported it with amendments. 

He also, from the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1109) to secure the introduction 
of domesticated reindeer into Alaska, reported it without amend- 
ment. 

Mr. HOAR, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
the subject was referred, reported a bill (S. 2729) toamend an act 
entitled “ An act to establish circuit courts of appeals,” and to 
define and regulate in certain cases the jurisdiction of the courts 
of the United States, and for other purposes: which was read 
twice by its title. 

ate VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to give notice that I shall ask the Sen- 
ate to consider the bill at a very early day. 


HOT SPRINGS RESERVATION. 


Mr. BERRY. I am directed by the Committee on Public 
Lands to report back favorably, with an amendment, the bill (S. 
2597) to include lot numbered 89 at Hot Springs, Ark., in the pub- 
lic reservation at that place. In view of the importance of the 
matter, it being a very short bill to 3 the sale of a lot at 
Het Springs, I am instructed by the committee to ask for its 
present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. ` 

The amendment of the Committee on Public Lands was, in line 
3, after the word numbered“, to insert the words ‘‘fifty-three in. 
block;” so as to make the bill read: 

Be it enacted, etc., That lot numbered 53 in bloek 89,of the town of Hot 
Springs, in the State of Arkansas. as surveyed and laid out according to an 
act of Congress approved March 3, 1877, under the direction and supervision 
of the Hot Springs commission, be, and the same is hereby, reserved from 
sale, and the same is hereby declared to be a part of the permanent public 
reservation at Hot Springs, and that it shall be subject to the same laws, 
poet and regulations that apply to said permanent reservation as now de- 

Mr. PLATT, 
lic Lands? 

Mr. BERRY. I will state to the Senator from Connecticut 
that it is reported from that committee. There is also a favor- 
able report from the Secretary of the Interior in favor of adding 
this.lot tothe public reservation. It was believed that it did be- 
long to the reservation until recently. The letter of the Com- 
missioner of the Land Office is here. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the committee. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ment was concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

The title was amended so as to read: A bill to include lot 
numbered 53, in block 89, at Hot Springs, Ark., in the public 
reservation at that place.” 

OPTION BILL HEARINGS. } 

Mr. PLATT. From the Committee on the Judiciary I report 
a resolution; and I ask that the resolution, together with the 
testimony to which it refors, be referred to the Committee on 
Printing. i 

The resolution was read, and, with the accompanying testi- 
mony, referred to the Committee on Printing, as follows: 


Resolved, That the testimony taken by the Committee on the Jndiciary in 
hearings upon the so-called Washburn option bills be printed for the use of 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 


Is the bill reported from the Committee on Pub- 
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the following bills; in which it requested the conzurrence of the 
Se . s 


nate: : 

A bill (H. R. 670) granting a pension to Ellen Maguire; 

A bill (H. R. 721) granting a pension to Esther Doolittle; 

A bill (H. R. 723) granting a pension to Sarah L. Henderson; 

A bill K. R. 724) granting a pension to Jane Shierry; 

A bill (H. R. 1078) to pension Jane Allen; 

A bill (H. R. 1084) to remove the charge of desertion now 
et agains Michael Keefe, deceased; 

A bill (H. R. 1425) for the relief of Wells Cheney; 

A bill (H. R. 1445) for the relief of Kate P. Mitchell, daughter 
of Stephen Mitchell, late of the Fifth Maine Battery; 

A bill (H. R. 1528) to pension Samuel O. Fisher, of Lynn, 


Mass.; 

A bill (H. R. 1738) to pension Mrs. Adelia S. Ferris; 

A bill (H. R. 1938) granting a pension to Caroline E. Quigg, 
formerly C. Elizabeth Henry, an army nurse in the late war: 

A bill (H. R. 2425) granting a pension to Mrs. Jennie Vaughan; 

A bill (H. R. 2433) granting a pension to Elizabeth Kelly; 

A bill (H. R. 2436) granting a pension to Bridget Maloy; 

A bill (H. R. 3199) to pension Margaret Turner; and 

A bill (H. R. 3204) to pension Lewis L. Lane. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. R. 49) construing article 4 of the ment 
with the Citizen band of Pottawatomie Indians in Oklahoma 
Territory and elsewhere. . 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bills; and they were thereupon 
signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (H. R. 497) to determine the sessions of the circuit and 
district courts of the United States for the eastern district of 
Wisconsin; 

A bill (H. R. 1487) to remove the political disabilities of John 
R. F. Tatnall; 


He also introduced a bill (S. 2741) granting an honorable dis- 
charge to Albert G. Romine; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2742) for the relief and 
classification of letter carriers in second-class post-offices; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HOAR introduced a bill (S. 2743) toamend an act entitled 
An act to facilitate the disposition of cases in the Supreme Court 
of the United States, and for other purposes;” which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 2744) for the relief of Francis 
M. Perkins; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2745) granting a pension to Charles 
Scott; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. CARLISLE introduced a bill (S. 2746) granting the right 
to sell burial sites in parts of certain streets in Washington City 
to the sny of Washington Parish for the bənefit of the Con- 

essional Cemetery; which was read twice by its title, and re- 

erred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2747) for the relief of William W. 
Utterback; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. COLQUITT introduced a bill (S. 2748) to grant a pension 
to Essex M. Botsford; which was read twice by its title, ar 1, with 


the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


Mr. GORMAN introduced a bill (S. 2749) to amend an act ap- 
proved February 4, 1887, entitled Au act to regulate com- 
meree;” which was read twice by its title. and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2850) for the relief of S. E. Git- 
tings, administrator; which was read twice by its title, and re- 


| ferred to the Committee on Claims. 


A bill (H. R. 3885) to increase the pension of George R. Allen: | 


A bill (H. R. 5891) to authorize the appoint t of clerk for | 
l ) pared nd Cy by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 


the circuit and district courts in the Texarkana division of the 
eastern district of Arkansas; and 

A bill (S. 444) ting to the State of South Dakota section No. 
36 in township No. 94 north of range No. 56 west, in the county 
of Yankton, in said State, for the purpose of an asylum for the 
insane, to correct an act approved June 16, 1880, attempting to 
make such grant to the Territory of Dakota, and for other pur- 


poses. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. WILSON introduced a bill (S. 2730) granting an honorable 
discharge to William B. Barnes; which was read twice by its 
title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. McMILLAN introduced the following bills; which were 
severally read twice by their titles, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia: 

A bill (S. 2731) making an appropriation for the expenses of 
the twenty-sixth annual encampment of the Grand Army of the 
Republic to be held in Washington, D. C.; 

bill (S. 2732) to authorize the Commissioners of the District 
of Columbia to make regulations for the control of the bridges 
within the District of Columbia, and for other purposes; 

A bill (S. 2733) to provide for the rebuilding of the bridge 
across Rock Creek at P street northwest, in the District of Co- 
lumbia; and 

A bill (S. 2734) to provide for the rebuilding of the bridge 
deer Rock Creek at K street northwest, in the District of Co- 

umbia. 

Mr. GALLINGER (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2735) to 
pension Edmund Pendleton Gaines; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WOLCOTT introduced a bill (S. 2736) to aid the State of 
Colorado to support a State university; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. SHERMAN (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2737) for the 
relief of John A. Lynch; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2738) granting a pension to Mfs. 
Mary Clute; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2739) for the relief of James Petty; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. P INS introduced a bill (S.2740) providing, within 
designated limits, for the diversion of natural waters and their 
pes RA lara to beneficial uses, and for the regulation thereof; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Irrigation and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 


He also introduced a bill (S. 2751) for the removal of the charge 
of desertion against Charles Getzandaner; which was read twice 


Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2752) granting an honorable dis- 
charge to John Cunningham; which was read twice 8 title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

Mr. QUAY introduced a bill (S. 2753) supplementary to an act 
approved March 3, 1891, entitled ‘‘An act in amendment to the 
various acts relative to immigration and the importation of 
aliens under contractor agreement to perform labor;” which was’ 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Immi- 
gration. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2754) to extend the provisions of 
the act entitled ‘‘An act referring the claim of the owners of the 
Steamer I. N. Bunton to the Court of Claims,” approved March 
2, 1889, to the claims arising out of the loss of life on said steamer; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2755) granting a pension to Regina 
O’Brien and Elizabeth O’Brien, daughters of ward O’Brien, 
deceased, etc.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committze on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2756) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Cyrus Eakman; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2757) for the relief of Michael A. 
Smith; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2758) for the relief of John Evans; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2759) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to John A. Stewart; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2760) for the relief of Hugh Cos- 
grove; which was read twice by its title, and, with the accom- 
panying papers, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PADDOCK introduced a bill (S. 2761) granting a pension 
to John D. Wakley; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2762) to pension Anna Morgan 
Burns; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2763) for the protection and ad- 
ministration of the public forest reservations; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 8 

Mr. VILAS introduced a bill (S. 2764) for the relief of Sarah 
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E. Wedelstedt; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE introduced a bill (S. 2765) granting to 
the Duluth and Winni Railroad Company a right of way 
across the Fond du Lac Indian Reservation; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian Af- 
fairs. — 

Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 2766) granting a pension to 
Thomas C. Ellis; which was read twice by title, and, with the 
accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

AMENDMENTS TO BILLS. 

Mr. DAVIS submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him tothe agricultural a ped mens bill; which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to 
be printed. 

r. FELTON submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed. > 

Mr. PETTIGREW submitted an amendment intended to be 

roposed by him to the Indian appropriation bill; which was re- 
erred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 

RECIPROCAL TRADE RELATIONS WITH ARGENTINE REPUBLIC. 


Mr. MORGAN submitted the following resolution; which was 
considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved, That the President is requested to send to the Senate, it in his 
ag itis not inconsistent with the public interests, the ence 

ith the Government of the Argentine Republic on the subject of commercial 
Lhe alot e with the United States under section 3 of the act of October 1, 
1890, that he inform the Senate as to the articles exported from the 
United States to the Argentine Republic in reference to W. the United 
States pro or demanded that the customs duties imposed by the Argen- 
tine Repu should be reduced or abolished, so as to make the commercial 
relations between the two countries reciprocally fair and just or equal and 


reasonable. 
SOUTHERN UTE INDIAN LANDS. 


Mr. WOLCOTT submitted the following concurrent resolu- 
tion; which was read: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House concur: ), That the President be requested 
tas Souther Uie tatiana e i Ae prea Gongrot TS 
Specting the removal of sald Indians to another reservation. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. I give notice that I shall call up the reso- 
lution to-morrow at the close of the morning business and ask 

ermission to make a few remarks upon it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Meanwhile the resolution will lie 
on the table. 

REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be read. 

The resolution submitted on the 24th instant by Mr. SHERMAN 
was read, as follows: ; 

Resolved, That the Secre of the Treasury be directed to furnish ths 
Senate a detailed statement of the saving or increase in the annual expensee 
of the Revenue Cutter Service which would result from the transfer of said 
service from the Treasury to the Navy Department. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I desire to ask the Senator from Ohio 
whether he thinks that it is worth while to put the Secretary of 
the Treasury to the duty of preparing a statement of that kind? 
It is not exactly a call for information now on file in his Depart- 
ment, but a request to him to ascertain facts and make a com- 
parison showing the results of the proposed transfer of the Rev- 
enue Marine. Now, the Secretary of the Treasury is a very busy 
man, and is it expedient to pot him to doing that work at this 
time? If it were a mere îor facts within his Department I 
should not think of making this inquiry of the Senator; but the 
Secretary has just returned to his duties, and ought he to be 
taken away from more important duty to prepare this argument, 
80 to speak, against the proposed transfer of the Revenue Ma- 
rine Service to the Navy? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Is the Senator through? 

Mr. CHANDLER. That is my question. Is it worth while to 
put the Secretary of the Treasury to doing this work? 

Mr. SHERMAN. The 3 of the Navy has given his 
estimate of what he supposed would be the saving by this propo- 
sition, and now I want the estimate of the Treasury Department, 
where all the money is paid out, as to the saving or loss by the 
8 change. As à matter of course, the Secretary of the 

asury will not have much to do in writing it out; his time 
will not be very much occupied in that particular pursuit when 
there are about 2,000 employés there who are very ready at that 
kind of business. 

Mr. CHANDLER. But is there not danger, I ask the Sen- 
ator, that the Secretary will take an estimate made by his sub- 
ordinates, and being very busy himself transmit it here with- 


out that personal examination which he ought to make to give 
the information and which the subject ought to have? 


Mr. SHERMAN. If he does so, he will only do exactly what 
the Secretary of the Navy did in making his estimate. It was 
prepared by one of his subordinates,I presume. I h we shall 
not fear that these gentlemen overwork themselves by furnish- 
ing figures found upon their ledgers, and in which they probably 
are not called upon to do anything further than to sign their 
names to general results. 

Mr..CHANDLER. I think the Senator does injustice to the 
7 of the Treasury. Ido not believe, from my knowledge 
of him, that he will take a mere perfunctory statement prepared 
by a subordinate and send it here without scrutiny. I am very 
certain that the Secretary of the Navy in making his estimate 
has not failed to give the subject his personal attention. I ask 
the Senator, if he thinks the resolution ought to be passed, 
whether he has any objection to adding to it anamendment. 

Mr. HOAR. Let the resolution be read again. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from New Hampshire will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add to the resolution: 

And further, to transmit to the Senate a list of the vessels of the Revenue 
Marine, with a statement as to each of its tonnage and the number of guns 
and other arms, the number of the officers and crew, and the miles cruised 
during the t year, and also a statement showing the nature of the duty 
performed by each vessel, and whether the discipline on the cutters and the 
practice in the use of great guns and small arms is the same as that on ves- 
sels of the Navy, 

Mr. SHERMAN. I have no objection to the amendment. In- 
deed that information can be found already in the reports; but 
there is no objection to having it transmitted in this connection. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. I think there is another item of information 
which it might be well to have in this connection, and thatis the 
number of people who would be placed immediately on the re- 
tired list in the event of the transfer. I do not know but that 
it is embraced in the resolution of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I did not expressly embrace it. I have no 
objection to the amendment, but I think the number of officers 
who would be retired is given, and the computation would be 


based upon that. 

Mr. BUTLER. That will appear from the Register, I take it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Very well; I donot ask that that be inserted. 
I only want to be sure that we shall have the information. 

Mr. BUTLER. We have the information. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution as amended. 

Mr. ALLISON. I would insert somewhere in the proper place 
including the cost of the retired list.“ 

Mr. SHERMAN. ‘ The number of officers who will be placed 
on the retired list.” 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes, “the number of officers who will be 
placed on the retired list under the proposed change.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add to the resolution. 

Including the number of officers to be placed on the retired list under the 
proposed legislation. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secre of the Treasury be directed to furnish the 
Senate a detailed statement of the saving or increase in the annual expenses 
of the Revenue Cutter Service which would result from the transfer of 
said service from the Treasury to the Navy Department, and further, to 
transmit tothe Senate a list of the vessels of the Revenue Marine, with a 
statement as to each of its tonnage and the number of and other arms, 
the number of officers and crew, and the miles cruised during the past year: 
and also a statement sho the nature of the oy performed by each ves- 
sel, and whether the disci, e on the cutters and the practice in the use 
ot great yuna and small arms is the same as that on vessels of the Navy, in- 
oong e number of officers to be placed on the retired list under the pro- 
posed legislation. ` 


LEAVES OF ABSENCE TO GOVERNMENT EMPLOYÉS, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 
If not, that order is closed, and the Calendar under Rule VIII is 
in order. 

Mr. CAREY. Iask the Senate to 
consideration of Order of Business 2; 
was over without prejudice. 

There bing no objection, the Senate resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (S. 1768) to allow thirty oe leave of absence to 
employés in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and in the 
Navy Department. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill has been heretofore passed, 
and the vote by which the bill was ordered toa third reading 
and e has been reconsidered. The bill is before the Sen- 
ate and the pending amendment will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment heretofore submitted by 


roceed at this time to the 
„Senate bill 1768, which 
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Mr. CAREY, to strike out all after the enacting clause and in- 
sert: 
That the employés of the Bureau of E 


aving and Printing, including the 
workers, shall be allowed leave of absence with pay, not exceeding 
y days in one year, under such regulations and at such time or times 
as the Chief of Bureau may prescribe and designate; and that all the 
draftsmen, assistant draftsmen, clerks, writers, and copyists under the di- 
rection of the Navy Department who receive per diem pay shall be allowed 
A leave of Ty 0 — — gn ae fori — a 8 
such leave, under such regulations as the Secretary of the Navy 
scribe: Provided, That no such full leave of absence of thirty Shalt be 
ted to any person, under the provisions of this act, who g not have 
an employé of said Bureau or Department for a period of not less than 
eleven months immediately preceding the granting of such leave. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. ALLISON. Isu 
there should be inserte line 7, after the word Bureau,” the 
words“ with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury,” so 
as to read: 

At such time or times as the Chief of the Bureau, with the approval of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, may prescribe and designate. 

Mr. CAREY. I have no objection to that. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I should like to ask the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. HAWLEY] whether this rule has been adopted in 
the Government Printing Office. This bill gives to all employés 
of the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, and therefore those 
who are n by the day or the piece, thirty days’ leave of 
absence with f 8 
8 HAWLEY. t is the law in regard to the Printing 

ce. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is adding one-twelfth to the expenses of 
this whole Bureau. If thatis the desire itis not in my bailiwick, 
but still I think we ought to have a little regard for the public 
interests. When persons are employed on an annual salary 
there is a reason ay they should have some holiday, extendi 
from two weeks to thirty days, but when persons are employ: 
by the pieco they can regulate their own time in their own way 
and work as little or as much as they please. It seems to me the 
rule of Niomiig an additional thirty days’ pay without work is 
not correct. , however, that is the custom in the Printing 
Office, I do not see why it should not be applied to all the other 
branches of the Government. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I would say to the Senator 
from Ohio that that is the law now as to the Government Print- 
ing Office both as to employés paid by the day and employés paid 
by the piece. The committee that reported this bill came to the 
conclusion that one class of these employés in Washington are 
entitled to this privilege just as much as another. If we do not 
give it to the class of persons who are provided for in this bill, 
then we ought to take it away from the employés of the Govern- 
ment Printing Office, and the rule, as has been explained, is ap- 
plied not only to workers by the day and by the month and em- 
ployés under salaries by the year, but to the pieceworkers under 
a rule for ascertaining the average of the amount earned by piece- 
work. Iam unable to see, as the committee that reported this 
bill have been unable to see, how we can make fish of one and 
flesh of another. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, of course Senators understand 
the old rule and the good rule was to give a furlough with pay 
only to persons in steady 3 y the year, who had no 
control over their time and who needed a respite, and it was be- 
lieved to be for the good of the service generally that such regu- 
ue n upon a salary for yearly work should receive this 

oliday. 

The first innovation was made in the case of the Public Print- 
ing Office, and that after discussion was based upon the ground 
largely urged that, in effect, these were permanent employés, 
that the force in the Printing Office, while it measured its work 
by the piece, was to all intents and purposes a regular force, and 
needed this change, this respite, as much as those paid annual 
salaries. So Congress gave them the leave, and the door was 
opened. Now, the employés of the Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing, which does most of its work by the piece, claim that 
they should have this leave as much as the Government Printing 
Office employés. I suppose that their work is of about the same 
order. It is practically a continued force throughout the year 
and needing, if anybody does, a holiday. 

But I want to notify the Senate that this thing is not going to 
stop here. Not only the regular force, but the piece force, the 
fragmentary force, and all employés under the Government are 
coming and knocking at the doors of the Senate and of the House 
of Representatives and claiming to have thirty days out of each 

ear with pay when they are not at work, and it will not be long 
ore we shall be beset by men in omployment in the Govern- 
ment navy-yards that mey shall have thirty days’ pay when they 
are not at work, although it is peculiarly a temporary force. The 


gost to the Senator from Wyoming that 


foremen and the captains of ten and of twenties in the navy-yards 
are now pushing a claim that we should give them thirty days’ 
furlough each year. 

Mr. HARRIS. This does give it. 

Mr. COCKRELL. This extends it to the navy-yards. 

Ma MORGAN. No; only to the clerical force of the navy- 
yards. 

Mr. HALE. That I did not even know. The bill originally 
did not extend that far. I am informed that this bill now ex- 
yua the leave to workmen in the navy-yarās. That I did not 

Ow. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from Maineismistaken. The 
amendment of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] extends 
the provisions of the bill to draftsmen and ecopyists in the Navy 
Department, but the proposition to give the foremen in the navy- 
yards thirty days’ leave of absence in each year with pay now 
rests in the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. HALE. Then I was right about it. I did not suppose 
that it had got into the navy-yards and embraced foremen. It 
embraces draftsmen. That was the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] the other day—draftsmen 
and writers—the clerical force. 

Mr. CHANDLER. If the Senator will allow me, he is quite 
right in stating that the Senate and House, perhaps, will have to 
meet the proposition to give the foremen in the navy-yards the 
same privilege, and I, for one, without knowing what the com- 
mittee may do and what the Senate may do, am in favor of that, 
because I do not see how any distinction can be made. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator has confessed frankly what we shall 
have to meet. It will go to the workmen in the navy-yards, who 
are a temporary force and who perhaps upon an emergence. 
would need to be used every day in the year for the benefit aan 
safety of the Government. Then it 
be made to apply to any possible employment under the Govern- 
ment wherever it may be throughout the United States. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Will the Senator allow me a question? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr. 5 i“ a er Sted pep ta knows, any 
reason why this particular privilege of receiving thirty days’ pay 
in each year without work—thirty days of absence with pay— 
should be confined to employés of the Government within thecity 
of Washi n? 

Mr. HALE. No; notif the employés of the Government are 
a regular force from January 1 to December 31 and wate ap AE 
upon annual pay and needing, as human baings, physically this 
respite. Then I have no objection to its applying outside; but 
the rule never ought to have been changed, and it ought to have 
bean, confined to regular, permanent employés of the Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President, this bill is exactly as the law 
now is with reference toemployés in the Public Printing Office. 
In the Bureau of Engraving and Printing they are allowed now 
fifteen days leave of absence, and persons who work in that Bu- 
reau by the month, or by the day, or by the year areonly allowed 
fifteen days. This bill merely equalizes the employés of the sev- 
eral 5 of the Government, and allows them all thirty 
days’ leave. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, if this system is to be continued, 
no good reason, I think, can be suggosted why it should not ap- 
ply to the Bureau of Engraving and Printing, where a large 
number of delicate women are employed, and where the work is 
peculiarly irksome, unhealthy, and protracted. 

If I could, I should like to vote against the whole system. If 
the same rule which we apply to Government employés should 
be applied to private life it would virtually stop employment 
throughout the country. If any one of us should have an em- 
ployé whom we had employed for twelve months, who would in- 
sist that he should work eleven and receive pay for twelve, it 
would be considered a very greatoutrage. Noemployer through- 
out the country in his private business would stand any such rule 
for a moment. 

Mr. CAREY. Will the Senator from Missouri permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. VEST. Certainly. 

Mr. CAREY. I want to ask him if it is not almost the uni- 
versal rule of merchants and manufacturers to give their em- 
ploxés a leave of absence? 

Mr. VEST. No, Mr. President, it is not a universal rule; and 
even if it should be granted, for the sake of the argument, that 
it applies to large manufacturing establishments, it does not ap- 
ply to contracts between farmers and their employés and me- 
chanics and their empoy and railroads and their employs or 
banks and their employés. Very true, the Bank of England, I 
believe, has a rule to furlough every one of its employés, with- 


go beyond, and it will 
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out application on the part of the employé, but that is a measure 
of precaution in order to examine his accounts and books while 
he is absent on vacation, and for no other reason. It is not true 
in the United States that any of the large institutions or any of 
the large 8 have any such rule, and wherever it pre- 
vails in any of the cities it is an exception to the rule. 

We know very well that if there is a vacancy in any one of the 
Departments there are immediately from ten to fifty 1 
for it, and we know that these very same persons if employed in 
any other department or business throughout the country would 
not expect any such discrimination in their favor. Therefore, I 
repeat, if I had the opportunity I should vote against the whole 

stem, 

19 5 as the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] says, this is not 
the last of it, because when you have granted this privilege to 
the employés in any one bureau, it furnishes an argument for 
granting t to all; and I am frank to say if it is given to any of 
the employés of the Government it ouga to be given to the women 
in the Bureau of r Mian and Printing; for any one who has 
visited that establishment knows that it is the most laborious, 
unhealthy, and irksome work that can possibly be conceived. 

But again, look at this legislation. I have never belonged to 
that class of public men who attempt to secure popularity by 
demagoguing with the laboring people of the country and excit- 
ing their antipathies to men who possess wealth or capital. I 
have never been an expert in that sort of business and never ex- 

t to be; but if discrimination in favor of the working people 

s to be recognized as a political element in this country at all, 

look at this bill! Here we grant thirty days’ leave of absence to 
copyists and draftsmen, the gentlemen who sit ina warm room and 
do delicate work that a woman probably could discharge as well or 
better than they, but when we come to the workman who labors 
out of doors in a navy-yard, who is subjected to all sorts of 
weather, who is compelled to work eight hours a day, then no 
such discrimination is given to him. I want the friends of the 
workingman in this Chamber, and the gentlemen who under- 
stand the peculiar manipulation of that vote, to answer to the 
working organizations of this country when they vote for this 
bill. I think they will find it rather a difficult campaign experi- 


ment. 

Mr. HALE. The truth is that the workmen of the country 
have not the least interest in these favors that are given to this 
special class. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Nota bit. 

Mr. HALE. The truth is that we are all the time raided by 
clerks, draftsmen, printers, engravers, and letter-carriers, who 
are in the employment of the Government, into which they 
have got by importunity, and have much better berths than the 
workmen of the country, and they are the ones who are coming 
down upon us all the time and demanding more and more favors. 
The workmen of the country are not interested in this legisla- 
tion. The workmen of the country, those who do the work in pri- 
vate establishments and have no such favors as these, are not at 
all concerned in these movements, which are made by special 
classes. It is all the other way, and we are not legislating in 
favor of workmen when we are giving these favors to a favored 
class; we are legislating against the workmen. 

Mr. VEST. [think the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE] states 
the case accurately, Mr. President, but Ido not hope for any re- 
form. When I first came to the Senate I had a visionary idea of 
reforming such abuses, but I have long since contented myself 
with trying to keep things as they are, in order that they may 
not become any worse. 

At the close of this session of Congress I sup we shall pay 
a month’s extra pay to our employés and the other House proba- 
bly will do the same thing, and we shall not stop with giving 
this thirty days’ leave of absence to the soak hag and draftsmen 
in the navy-yards, but it will not be a week or a day possibly 
until this same privilege must be extended to the same class of 
people in every other department of the governmental service. 

Mr. HALE. Does the Senator know that last year as a special 

. favor we gave the letter-carriers fifteen days’ leave of absence, 
much to the detriment of the postal service, and it is followed 
this year by a demand to make it thirty days: 

There is but one rule about this matter. When we begin to 
legislate for these favored classes, the Government classes, we 
have got to select, but we never satisfy them. 

The Senator refers to what we do for our employés here. It 
is not a pleasant taing for a Senator to stand up in the face of all 
these employés and talk as I am willing to talk about this. It is 
an outrage upon everybody else that we give our employés an 
extra month’s pay. e ought not to do it. They have the best 
places in the Government. They are not required to be here all 
the time; they have a long vacation, and notwithstanding this 
they are paid for an extra month every year. While other people 
would be glad to hold these places for half the sum they get, we 


pa Batre an extra month, because we are importuned by them. 
t is all wrong. - 

Mr. VEST. Ihave but one observation to make, but I sup- 
pose it will be entirely useless. I know but one rule, and I try 
to know but one rule in my public action in regard to such mat- 
ters, and that is to treat all the citizens of this country alike. 

Mr. HALE. Let me correct a statement I have just made in 
reference to the letter-carriers. It was the clerks of the first 
and second class post-offices to whom we gave fifteen days’ leave 
of absence last year, and now they are asking for thirty days. 
We gave the letter-carriers the eight-hour limitation. I want 
to set that right. 

Mr. VEST. As the Senator from Maine says, it is nota pleas- 
ant matter to an mize movements of t sort. I am not 
standing here to make any professions of liberality. It is simply 
a question of duty upon our part, as it is a duty upon the people 
who come here for these extraordinary privileges. I repeat, we 
ought to establish one rule or the other—treat all the people of 
this country alike, or, if we extend these extraordinary privi- 
legés to any one class, then make the privileges universal so as 
to 8 class privileges and class legislation. : 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, there is only one condition 
of things that seems to make it almost necessary that the clerks 
in many of the Departments should have a vacation. If any 
Senator will visit the different rooms where the clerks are 
crowded together and where the atmosphere is most destructive 
of health, he will see that it would be almost impossible, with 
the conditions im d, for the employés to work all the year 
round. I think it would be better to make the conditions of 
health such that they could work the year round, so that there 
would be no distinction between them und other laborers. But 
many of the rooms in which these clerks ara employed, if Sena- 
tors will visit them, they will find have no ventilation, and the 
clerks actually have to retire on account of ill health, which is 
occasioned by the crowded rooms and the bad ventilation that 
exists in many of the Departments. 

Mr. HALE. Does not the Senator believe that tens of thou- 
sands and hundreds of thousands of workmen throughout the 
country perform their work and get their little subsistence in 
rooms and holes and corners that are ten times worse than the 
worst employed under the Government, and does not the Sena- 
tor know that this great army of working people does not aver- 
age 55 the amounts which are paid N Government em- 
ployés? 

Mr. STEWART. I know all that is very true, but that is no 
reason why the Government should not make proper arrange- 
ments for the ventilation of the buildings and dk health of the 
sed ee because there are places where men and women are 
compelled to work under very 0 | conditions. 

Mr. HALE. The furlough business does not meet that; the 
furlough business does not meet narrow quarters, does not meet 
stifled air, does not meet malaria and pestilence that are said to 
exist in these places. It is another remedy that the Senator has 
in his mind which ought to be resorted to, and that is to give 
them more room, with plenty of sweet air and plenty of light. 

Mr. STEWART. They ought to have some time to recruit. 
Senators must see the necessity for that. I think if we had 
plenty of boy peace rooms and good air furnished to our employés 
there would be very much less necessity for furloughs; no more 
necessity for them than the ordinary laborer has everywhere, 
and not as much; but as they are situated it would be a great 
hardship in many cases to decline to grantfurloughs, because the 
empoy s need them to regain their health, k 

r. HALE. I move to lay the bill on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Maine. 

Mr. CAREY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maine with- 
draw his motion? 

Mr. HALE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. CAREY. I can not understand why there is so much in- 
dignation to-day in reference to this bill. As long ago as 1883 a 
bill of similar purport to this was passed and approved, allowing 
the employés in the Bureau of Engraving an rinting fifteen 
days’ leave of absence in each year. In 1883 a-law was passed 
through both Houses of Congress allowing thirty days’ leave un- 
der the regulation of the heads of the several Departments to all 
the employés in the Departments in this District. In 1886 an act 
was passed allowing all employés in the office of the Public Printer 
thirty days’ annual leave. Only in the last Congress, on the 28th 
day of March, 1890, an act was passed giving to all officers en- 

aged in the collection of customs throughout this country thirty 
da s’ leave in each year. 

ow, why should the employés of the Bureau of Engraving 

and Printing be discriminated against? This bill merely pro- 


poses to equalize these privileges, and it is fair that they should 
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have them if the ig kor in the other Departments enjoy them. 


The women in that Bureau who are employed by the year or by 
the day are allowed only fifteen days’ leave of absence, while the 
more favored ones in the Eee eee in the Interior 
Department, in the Agricultural Department, and in the various 
other Departments, are allowed thirty days’ leave. 

This d of legislation did not o ate with the present 
Committee on Education and Labor. It originated years ago. 
The committee believes in dealing equitably and faivly with all 
the Government enpor and if go kill this bill to-day by laying 
it on the table, or voting it down directly, you should, to be 


consistent, repeal all this class of legislation. this other legis- 
lation is to remain on the statute book, then this bill—— 
Mr. VEST. Will the Senator permit me? 


Mr. CAREY. Certainly. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator has, with all respect to him, simply 
recapitulated the arguments which have been made from one 
Congress to another in favor of this class of legislation. I 
with him that you can not repeal the system. I am certain that 

ou could not do it if you would let the matter lie over for twenty- 
our hours, for I am sure that personal solicitation to each Sen- 
ator would prevent the repeal of the system. 

Jam pre now, as much as I condemn the whole thing, but 
recognizing that itis impossible to get the system done away with, 
to vote for that portion of this bill which gives this privilege, 
wrong as I believe it to be in principle, to the women employed 
in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. But it has been 
amended so as to include now the copyists, and draftsmen in the 
naval service and all the employés in the Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing besides. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair feels bound to call the 
attention of Senators to the fact that this discussion is going on 
under Rule VIII, which forbids a Senator to speak more than 
once or exceeding five minutes on any question. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The matter ought to go over. 

Mr. HALE. The suggestion is made that by objecting the 
matter s over, but as the Senator from Missouri Nr. VEST] 
has well said, if this matter goes over a day the solicitations that 
will pile up on Senators will be unmeasured; there will be no end 
to them, and I am afraid, with the Senator from Missouri, that 
many Senators will weaken and falter. I hoped when I made the 
motion to lay upon the table, knowing how the Senator from 
Missouri feels, knowing what his estimate is of the justice of it, 
applied to all these people, that he would join with me in an ef- 
fort, which required some small degree of courage to make, to 
stop this bad practice here and now. We have got todo it some- 
where, or we have got to give way entirely. 

Mr. VEST. Ishould like to ask the Senator if he will join with 
me in voting to repeal the whole system? 

Mr. HALE. I will join the Senator in voting to repeal the 
whole system. 

Mr. T. If you do that, there will be some equity in it. 

Mr. HALE. I did not know before that the employés in the 
custom-houses throughout the country had got this thirty days’ 
leave of absence. They ought not to have it. Everybody who 
has seen a custom-house, who has seen the ins and outs and the 
avenues, knows that there is the greatest clamor to get the 
places, that their holders are a favored class, so looked upon in 
their communities, and to give them what their neighbors and 
associates are not getting in private establishments is all wrong, 
and I will join with the Senator in any movement he may make 
to repeal that. 

There is no courage required before the country in taking this 
ground. There is no public sentimentin favor of giving to these 
clerks and printers and others in Government employment extra 
favors that are not gained by the people outside. They make a 
sentiment by solicitation. They get together in meetings and 


organizations and resolutions and knock and thunder at the 
doors of Congress, but it isnot the people who are interested in 
this matter. Therefore, I am inclined to see how many Senators 


will vote as I think they believe, to table this whole bill. 

Mr. VEST. Insist on your motion, then. 

Mr. HALE. Ido. I am not going to withdraw it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Maine that the bill as amended lie on the table. 

Mr. CAREY. I ask for the yeas and nays on that motion. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Secretary proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I am paired gen- 
erally with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. Not know- 
ing how he would vote if present, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL]. 


Mr. PADDOCK (when his name was called). Iam paired with 


the Senator from Texas [Mr. COKE]. I do not know how he 
would vote, if present, and I therefore withhold my vote. 

While on my feet I desire to announce the pair of my colleague 
[Mr. MANDERSON] with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACK- 
BURN]. My colleague is detained at home by illness. 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). I am with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. CASEY]. In his absence 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PLATT (when his name was 801 I am paired with 
the Senator from Virginia [Mr. BARBOUR]. If he were present 
I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. QUAY (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from West Virginia[Mr. FAULKNER], who, I believe, is 
not present. If he were present I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHERMAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. CARLISLE]. If he were 
present I should vote yea.“ 

Mr. TELLER (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. CHILTON]. Ido not know 
how he would vote if present, and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. WALTHALL (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Drxon]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DOLPH. I announce my pair with the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. GEORGE]. I do not see him in his seat at present 
and withhold my vote. 

The result was announced—yeas 16, nays 33: as follows: 


YEAS—I6. 
Allison, Gibson, La. Ransom. Vest, 
Berry, Hale, Sower Washburn, 
Cockrell, Hoar, Stockbridge, White, 
Coke, Jones, Ark. Vance, Wilson. 

NAYS—33. 
Allen. Davis, McPherson Squire, 
Bate, Dawes, Morgan, Stanford, 
Butler. Dixon, Palmer, Stewart, 
Call, Dubois, Peffer, Turpie, 
Cameron, Gibson, Md. Perkins. Vilas, 
Carey, Gorman, Pettigrew. Voorhees. 
Ch: ler, Hansbrough, gh, 
Colquitt, Kyle, Sanders, 
Cullom, McMillan, Shoup, 

NOT VOTING—33. 

Aldrich, Faulkner, Hill, Platt, 
Barbour, Felton, Hiscock, Power, 
Blackburn, GA Irby, T, 
Blodgett, Gallinger, Jones, Nev, A 
Brice, George, S x 
Carlisle, Gordon, 4 Teller, 
Casey, Gray, Mitchell, Walthall 
Chilton, H 4 0 Warren, 
Daniel, Hawley, Paddock, Wolcott. 
Dolph, Higgins. O, 


So the motion to lay the bill on the table was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question recurs on agreeing 
to the amendment as amended. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I wish to say a single word on this 
bill. I do not agree with those who have opposed it and have 
stated that it is not the desire of the working people of the United 
States. It is, in my opinion, the very general desire of the 
workin; people of this country, who pay the taxes and who pay 
the higher wages which these employés receive, that they should 
have this leave of absence. The reason is that they wish the 
United States to set an example to the employers of labor through 
the country by which the condition of the laboring classes may 
be benefited and they may receive a larger portion of the com- 
forts of life than they do now. 

It is an example that is needed. The laboring people of this 
country who pay the taxes are not, as a general rule, in that con- 
dition of comfort and well-being in which they ought to be and 
in which they may be, and this movement is in the lead of that 
new and better order of things which they are contemplating 
for the laboring poopie of the country. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Mr. President, I think in view of the fact 
that allusion has been made to the case of the foremen in the 
navy-yards, I should state what their claim is. 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST] took occasion to say 
that he did not understand that leaves of absence of this charac- 
ter were given to the foremen in privat2establishments. Why, 
sir, I understand that the contrary is the case, and that in the 
large private manufacturing establishments of this country of 
one kind and another it is the rule to give their foremen or 
leading men thirty days’ leave of absence with pay. At any rate, 


that is the case which has been made by the foremen in the navy- 
yards in the application which they have made to Congress and 
is now pending in the Committee on Naval Af- 
submit 
mechanical shops in the vicinity of 
ashington, in the vicinity of Balti- 


in the bill whic 
fairs of the Senate. The foremen come here and the 
evidence that in all the lar; 
Norfolk, in the vicinity of 
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more and Philadelphia, it is the custom to ge to the foremen, 
the principal men, the leading men, thirty days’ leave of absence 
with pay, and on that ground the of the bill giving these 
foremen thirty days’ leave of absence when in Government em- 
Ploy is advocated. 

ow, Mr, President, I understand that the paname upon 
which that bill is advocated, is the one which has been stated 
by the Senator from Maine; that is to say, L refer to the discrim- 
ination which he has made between those employés of the Goy- 
ernment to whom the thirty days’ leave of absence should be 
given and those to whom it should not be given. The foremen 
are yearly employés. Whether their pay is reckoned by the year 
or by the month or by the day, they are employed continuously 
the whole year round, and therefore conceive that they are as 
much entitled to have thirty caye leave of absence with pay, as 
the clerks in the Departments in Washington and as the employés 
in the custom-houses throughout the country, and I am unable 
to see how their petition can be refused. 

With reference to the proposition that is implied in the mo- 
tion of the Senator from Maine to lay this bill upon the table in 
order that he and the Senator from Missouri may have an op: 
portunity to repeal all these grants of thirty days’ leave of a 
sence made to various Government employés, I have this to say, 
that not only do I believe it would be impossible to secure arepeal, 
as the Senator from Maine himself seems to admit, but Ido not 
believe that it would be just, or wise, or expedient to do so. 

The Senatorfrom Maine can not but the principle 
upon which these bills have been passed. The principle is that 
men who work the year round for employers, men who give all 
their physicaland their mental strength to the service of their 
employers, can do as much work in eleven months with one 
month’s leave of absence as they can doin twelve months con- 
tinuous work. It isa universal principle in political economy 
that man needs rest, and he needs that rest whether he is en- 
gaged in pee. physical, manual, muscular labor, whether he is 
engaged n purely intellectual labor, or whether he is engaged 

in labor that is a combination of the two; and I undertake to say 
that the Senator from Maine would keep in his employment no- 
where a man to whom he would not give thirty days’ leave of ab- 
sence with pay in each yess rather than compel that employé to 
„„ twelve months in the year without any leave 
ofa ce. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TURPIE in the chair.) The 
Senator’s time has expired under the rule. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I do not understand the reason why I was 
interrupted by the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator's time has expired. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Shall I understand that the Chair is en- 
forcing the five-minute rule? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Such is the rule of the Senate, 
and the Chair is trying to enforce it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I voted to table this bill, and 
I did so for the reason that I think the tendency is by successive 
steps to too greatly enlarge the leave of absence provided for by 
statute for employés of the Government. 

Iam perfectly familiar with the history of this legislation. 
The Senator from Wyoming alluded toit. It was first inserted 
in an appropriation bill in 1883, if I remember correctly, and it 
was | aso ere for the pu of correcting an abuse. It was 
well known to Senators and Representatives that prior to that 
time in the Departments certain favored clerks could receive 
leaves of absence for thirty and sixty and ninety days, and in 
some cases six months and longer, and that other clerks could re- 
ceive no t whatever of leave of absence, and therefore 
there was rted in the legislative and executive appropriation 
bill in 1883 a provision that all clerks might receive 3 
leave of absence with Lic yr that for a longer period of absence 
their pag ohare stop. e result of that has been thatin the Ex- 


ecutive Departments there has wn up a system of substitution, 
which has even been eee hy ear i 


Service Commission, 

whereby when leaves of absence are granted to clerks in a De- 

3 for sixty days or ninety days or longer they can put 

substitutes drawn by the Civil Service Commission, which 
‘substitutes receive the pay for the time being. 

When that are, the next step was to give the employés 
in the Public Printing Office, who were not annual employés, a 
small leave of absence to the extent of fifteen days, and upon 
what I think a very proper ground, that these poorly paid em- 
ployés, although practically employed all the year, were not dec- 
orated in these bills as were the clerks receiving from twelve to 
eighteen hundred dollars a year, or as our own employés, who 
often receive an extra month’s pay. Fifteen days were granted 
at first; then it was extended to thirty days; and then the people 
in the Printing Office who work nights were allowed 20 per cent 
additional par: So we have been running along since 1883 by 
ad to the privileged classes, because the act of 1883 was in- 
tended to correct an abuse and allow thirty days’ leave of ab- 
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sence to the clerks employed here in the Departments receiving 
an annual ; and now this bill, as L understand it, proposes not 
only to give to these employés who are herein the Departments, 
some of 3 g. I agree, notably so in the Bureau of 
Engraving Prin ; but to extend it to the navy-yards; 
and this bill extends to certain classes of people who are under 
the control of the Navy Department wherever they may be. 

Mr. CHANDLER. It does not. 

Mr. ALLISON. It does not so state. I examined the bill. 
What I object to is that we are by these successive steps en- 
larging from time to time these privileges so that our civil serv- 
ice in the future will be added to just one-eleventh as respects 
compensation. Last year we extended leaves of absence to the 
clerks of the first and second class post-offices for fifteen days. 
Why should we limit them to fifteen daysif we are to extend 
this privilege to suriy oa s now in all the cities of the country? 

I was not aware un moment that this privilege had been 
extended to employés of custom-houses in remote districts. 

I think it is time that there should be a careful revision of this 
whole subject. Ihave great faith that the chairman and the 
membership of the committee having this subject in charge will 
do full justice as respects this whole question. 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] states 
that he favors the extension of pri e to the foremen of 
navy-yards. What right have we to extend this to the foremen 
of navy-yards and not extend it to the workmen in the navy- 

ards who work side by side with the foremen for twelve months 

the year? So we shall extend this by these gradual processes 

until every employé of this Government wherever he may bə 
will receive twelve months’ pay for eleven months’ work. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The time of the Senator from 
Iowa has expired. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, if we were proposing to take 
from the employés who now enjoy thirty days’ vacation annually 
that privilege, we should have before us altogether a different 
proposition from the one that we are now discussing. Whenever 
itis proposed to equalize the burdens and the pleasures of labor in 
the service of the Government in that direction, I shall perhaps 
feel differently altogether, in respect to such a measure, from 
what I do in respect to this one. 

I understand, Mr. President, that this bill proposes simply as 
far as possible to equalize privileges in the Departments and 
among the employés there; that is to say, inasmuch as the em- 
ployés mentioned in the bill have not heretofore enjoyed the 
privil of a vacation of thirty days, such as other employés in 
other Departments enjoy, that they shall have it. It is equaliz- 
ing 25 privilege to that extent, and on that account I am in fa- 
vor of it. 

I am in favor of it, furthermore, for the additional reason that 
I think it will be taking a step backward to take from any of our 
faithful employs, eitherin the Government service or in private 
service, a single 5 the way of recreation that they now 
enjoy. Indeed, sir, if I the er, or if I could control the 
power of the Government, I would, during the next year, after 
giving thirty days’ notice, stop the wheels of every factory within 
our jurisdiction at the end of eight hours during the day, and at 
the end of the first year from that time I would stop them at the 
end of six hours. 

I believe that we have enough of men and of women in this 
country to do the work that is needed to be done in the shops, on 
the farms, in the offices, and everywhere by working six hours a 
day; and doing that faithfully triage ventilated 8 
we should have altogether a different condition of things from 
what we find now. e should not have a million, or two million, 
or two-and-a-half million of men and women moving about the 
country, as is the case to-day, upon the very verge of starvation, 
begging for employment. 

„it seems to me, it is wise for the Government to take the 
lead in this matter and make the burden of labor as light as 
sible and make the burden of the poor as light as possible. t 
us, as far as our authority extends, wield it mercifully. -Where- 
ever we can take up one worker, no matter where, let us take him 
up and give him the same benefits and the same enjoyments that 
the rest of us have. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, I do not think if this privilege is 
to be giron to a portion of the employés of the Government that 
it ought to be kept from others. The remarks made by the Sen- 
ator from Kansas [Mr. PEFFER] suggest to me more forcibly this 
proposition, and in order that there may be no complaint and 
that it may be understood that Congress has adopted the system 
of giving to its employés as they come up with special claims and 
demands from time to time this ays’ leave, I propose an 
amendment that extends it generally, so that the Senate may see 
what is before it and may make matter a subject of one 
action, take one bite at it and end it, because, so sure as we live, 
so sure as time we shall be met by an irresistible demand, 
after we pass this bill, already extended beyond the scope of the 
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Senator who introducd it here oe amendment of the Senator 
from Alabama—it may be seen that we accept the principle and 
make it extend to all. Therefore, I offer this amendment as an 
additional section: 
visions hall hereatte 1 regular employés of 
the Us ted States. — —— be 5 a year or the — or 
the day, or by the piece. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add a new section, as 
follows: 
ereafter apply to all regular em- 
niente B a Pirin Seaton whence they be r the year, or the 
month, or the day, or by the piece. 7 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the amend- 
ment to the amendment. 
The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment as amended. 
Mr. HARRIS. Let us have the amendment as amended re- 
rted. 
Pho PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment as amended 
will be reported. 
The CHIEF CLERK. It is id sy to strike out all after the 
enacting clause of the bill and insert: 
That the Sng ra of the Bureau of Engraving and 


Printing, including iae 
y 


Secretary of the „ may 
te; and 


yists, under the direction of Ni 8 ne 
er the 0 e Navy en 
2 shail be allowed days’ leave of absence each 
year, without forfeiture of pay during such leave, under such ations as 
o oobi A the Navy may 8 
of absence of thirty gran person, 
not have been an emploné of said Bureau or De- 


granting of such leave. 

SEC. 2. The 8 of this act shall hereafter apply to all regular em- 
ployés of the United States, whether they be employed by the year, or the 
month, or the day, or by the piece. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
cy lra amended. [Putting the question.] The noes seem to 
ave it. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Ar SAD Let the parliamentary position of the question 
be stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon the 
amendment as amended. 


Mr. HALE. Now, what amendment is that? My amendment | 4d it enacted, 


to insert an additional section was agreed to. 

Mr. ALLISON. That is in. 

Mr. HALE. That is in already. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator’s amendment was an amendment 
to the amendment reported by the committee in the nature of a 
substitute, and now the question is upon the amendment as 
amended. ‘ 

Mr. HALE. Then the question is now upon the whole bill as 
reparos from the committee, with the additional section which 
I offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is now spon strik- 
ing out all after the enacting clause of the original bill and in- 
serting the amendment as amended, which has been read. 

Mr. HALE. And that amendment is the report of the com- 
mittee, with the additional section added? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Yes, sir. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Itis the final passage of the whole matter. 

Mr. HARRIS. Oh, no. 

Mr. HALE. Itis the final passage of the whole matter with 
the amendment. 

Mr. CHANDLER. The Chair declared the motion lost, and I 
asked for the y and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is the demand for the yeas and 


nays seconded? 
VEST. What is this on? 
ae HALE. The passage of the whole bill with a section 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On agreeing tothe amendment 
as amended. 

Mr. HARRIS. The question is upon agreeing to the amend- 
ment as amended. Then comes the question, the bill being in the 
Senate, upon its third reading and final passage. 

Mr. HALE. That is only a stage of parliamentary proceed- 
ing. This is a test vote now, whether the Senate will take the 
report of the committee, which is technically an amendment, 
with the additional section which was adopted on my motion. 
It is a test vote of the whole subject-matter with that section. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes. 

r” Mr.CAREY. Mr. President, the bill was reported by the Com- 
ogc on Education and Labor to do that which they 5 to 
just to the employés in the Bureau of Engraving and Printing. 
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The Senator from eee e MORGAN] offered an amendment, 
which included certain emploxés in the Navy Department. With- 
out consideration the Senate has voted on the original measure 
a most important amendment, which includes or is supposed to in- 
clude all the employés of the Government of the United States. 
I do not know what effect this will have. Idonot know whether 
this will suit the executive officers who manage this Govern- 
ment. This may be a very dangerous thing, a very dangerous 
proposition. It has been offered by an enemy of the measure for 
the p of killing it. I, having reported that bill after it 
was considered by the Committee on Education and Labor, shall 
feel constrained from the very necessity of the case to vote against 
the bill as it has now been amended. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, the scope of this bill has been 
very greatly changed. It opens the field to its full extent. In 
order that the new field may be properly surveyed and consid- 
ered by the committee, and especially in view of the remarks 
just made by the chairman of the committee, I move that the 
bill be recommitted to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. HALE. I hope that motion will prevail. 

Mr. CULLOM. do I. 

Mr. HALE. This whole subject-matter ought to be consid- 
ered in the light of whatever information has been gained by 
the committee, and I shall vote, for one, for the motion of the 
Senator from Iowa to recommit the bill to the committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the motion 
of the Senator from Iowa to recommit the pending bill with the 
amendments to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

The motion was agreed to. 

BRIDGE AT BURLINGTON, IOWA. 

Mr. WILSON. Mr. President, I ask leave to call up for con- 
sideration House bill 4631, Calendar No. 305. It is a short bill 
and willstake no time in its consideration. It is important, if 
acted upon at all, that it should be acted upon now. 

There being no objection, the bill (H. R. 4631) to amend an act 
entitled An act to authorize the construction of a railroad, 
wagon, and foot-passenger bridge at Burlington, Iowa, Appeare 
August 6, 1888,” as anrended by act approved February 21, 1890, 
was considered as in Committee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with 
an amendment, in line 9, after the word ‘‘extended,” to strike 
out “two years” and insert one year;“ so as to make the bill 


„etc., That the time for the commencement and completion of 
authorized by said act entitled “An act toauthorize the construc- 


tion of a Wagon and foot-passenger bri: at Burlington. Iowa, a 
proved A t 6, 1888.“ as amended 06000 E 
and is hereby, each extended one year the passage of this act. 


Mr. WILSON. I do not desire that that amendment shall be 
agreed to for the reason that it is important that the extension 
should be for the period of two years. In the original legisla- 
tion on this subject there were some errors committed which 
required an extension as stated in this bill, but since that time 
the prospect of the work has grown immensely, and it involves 
a character of work, and to such an extent, that it will probably 
require the two years’ time in order to complete it. I there- 
fore hope that the amendment will not be concurred in, and that 
the bill may pass the Senate as it was sent to us from the House 
of Representatives. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment. 

Mr. VEST. I simply want to state on behalf of the Commit- 
tee on Commerce that we have no objection to a ment 
tothe amendment. It simply is a question of limitation as to 
time, and that is not very material in this case. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 


and passed. 
ILLINOIS RIVER BRIDGE. 

Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I ask the Senate to proceed to the 
consideration of Senate bill 1935, Calendar No, 314, abridge bill, 
in which the Senator from Illinois is interested. There is some 
necessity for action upon it at this time. 

The bill (S. 1935) to establish a railway bridge across the IIli- 
nois River, between a point at or near the city of Havana, in Ma- 
son County, and a point on the opposite side of said river, in Ful- 
ton County, in the State of Illinois, was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

The bill was reported from the Committee on Commerce with 
amendments. 

The first amendment was, in section 2, line 8, after the word 
„way, to insert measured normal to the current of said river;” 
in line 24, after the word “length,” to insert measured normal to 
the current of said river;“ in line 27, before the word feet,“ to 
insert and fifty;” in the same line, after the word length,“ to in- 


sert measured normal to the current of said river;“ and at the 
end of the section to insert the following: 
And provided also, That if the approaches by land to said bridge shal) be built 


over land submerged at high water, said approaches shall be provided with 
sufficient for water, in connection with the water through the 
spans of d bridge, to pass the flood 3 of the IIlinois River without 
unduly 3 velocity of flow thro the navigated spans of said 
bridge: And also, That all such dikes, booms, piers, fences, wing- 
dams and accessory works, that may be necessary to safely guide all 
steamboats, rafts, tows, and other water craft navigating said river, up to 
and through said draw or channel spans at any and all stages of water in the 
Illinois River, within a distance of 1 mile above and one-half mile below said 
bridge shall be located, constructed, and maintained at all times as may 
be i oy by the Secretary of War: And provided also, That the approaches 
of said bridge by land or by water within the limits of high water with limit- 
ing and level lines of the natural surface, grades of track, and proposed high- 
water discharge o within said overflowed limits along the line of 
such road or any road using said bridge, and all 8 works herein re- 
quired am other data hereinafter required shall be indicated, shown, and 


ong 
located upon the maps and plans of bridge, hereinafter required to be 
submitted for approval to the Secretary of War. 


So as to make the section read: 


SEC. 2. That any bridge built under the provisions of this act may, at the 
option of the company building the same, be built as a drawbridge, with a 
vot or other form of draw, or with unbroken or continuous spans: Pro- 
vided, That if the said bridge shall be built with unbroken or continuous 
it shall have one or more channel each having not less than 350 
clear channel way, measured normal to the current of said river, and not 
less than 55 feet clear headroom above high-water mark, and the clear head- 
room under the other channel spens may be less than 55 feet: Provided, That 
no part of the su’ tructure of such spans shall give a fess headroom than 
10 feet above high-water mark: And Jur „That the interests of 
navigation be not injured by such uction in height; and the piers of said 
shall be el with the current of said river, and the main span 
be over the main channel of the river, and not less than 350 feet in 
length: And provided also, That if any bridge built under this act shall be 
constructed as a drawbridge, the same s be constructed as a pivot draw- 
bridge, with a draw over the main channel of the river at an accessible and 
navigable point and with s of not less than 160 feet in ico foo measured 
normal to the current of said river, on each side of the central or pivot pier 
of the draw; and the next adio spans to the draw shall not be less than 
250 feet in length, measured no to the current of said river, and every 
parser the superstructure shall give a clear headroom of not less than 10 
‘eet above high-water mark: Pro That the epes of both high and low 
bridges shall be so located as to afford the greates' ible accommodations 
— the river traffic, and a draw- opening of low bridges 5 
par: 
with the current of the river when said bri may be erected. And eee 
signal ‘or the 
provided also, That if the 8 by land to said 


shall be provided with sufficient passages 

water Re Big Sat the spans of said bridge, to pass 

the Illinois River without ORT increasing the velocity of flow through the 
ge. 


spna all stages of water in the Illinois River, within a distance of 1 mile 

bove and one-half mile below said bri shall be located, constructed, and 

tained at all times as may be req the Secretary of War. And 

2 also, That the 9 of said brik 
0 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 5, line 7, after the word 
bridge,“ to insert and . by land and by water;“ and 
in line 16, after the word “ bridge,” to insert and approaches 
thereto;” so as to make the section read: 


Sexo. 5. That the structure herein authorized shall be built and located un- 
der and subject to such re; tions for the security of navigation of said 
river as the Secretary of War shall prescribe; and to secure that object the 
said company or corporation shall submit to the Secre of War, for his 
examination and approval, a design and drawings of said bri and ap- 

by water and a map of the location, gi for the 


ion and strength 
rately showing the bed of the stream, the location of any other bridge or 
et and shall furnish be required 
full satisfactory understanding of the subject; and until the said pisa. 


as may be prescribed by the Light-House Board; and the said struc- 
tureshall be changed, at the cost and expense of the owners thereof, from 
time to time, as the Secretary of War may direct, so as to preserve the free 
and convenient navigation of said river. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was to strike out section 8, as follows: 
SEC. 8. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after its 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the amend- 
ments were concurred in. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 
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COURTS IN EASTERN TEXAS DISTRICT. 


Mr. VEST. Mr. President, I am instructed by the Committee 
on the Judiciary to report back the bill (S. 2467) to fix terms of 
holding courts in the eastern district of Texas favorably and 
without amendment. 

I desire to state that this bill makes provision simply for the 
change of terms of courts in Texas, the first of which is to be 
held in April, and it is necessary to take the bill up now. It is 
a very short bill, and will occasion no debate. 

Mr. COKE. I ask unanimous consent that that bill may be 
taken up at this time. There is only one page of it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not object. I merely wish to give no- 
sve stint after this bill is disposed of I shall move an executive 
session. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 2467) to fix terms of 
holding courts in the Eastern district of Texas. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

: MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announ that the House had 
the following bills and joint resolution; in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate: 

z Anul (H. R. 1093) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
: g; 

A bill (H. R. 1167 graning a ponnien to Mrs. Eliza Fays; 

A bill (H. R. 3971) to provide for the opening of alleys in the 
District of Columbia. 

A bill (H. R. 5444) to amend an act entitled An act to incor- 
porate the National Union Insurance Company of Washington,” 
approved February 14, 1865; 

bill (H. R. 6286) to amend the charter of the Rock Creek 
Railway Company; and 

A joint resolution (H. Res. 92) to encourage the establishment 
and endowment of institutions of learning at the national capi- 
tal by pepo the policy of the Government with reference to 
the use of its literary and scientific collections by students. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 1884) to prevent fraud upon the water revenues of the 
District of Columbia; 

The message further announced that the House had agreed to 
the concurrent resolution of the Senate authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the President of the Senate, and the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives to appoint each six 
citizens of the District of Columbia to be members of the Memo- 
rial Association of the District of Columbia. 

The message also announced that the House had passed reso- 
lutions commemorative of the life and services of Hon. Francis 
B. Spinola, late a Representative from the State of New York. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 

The message further announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the enrolled bill (S. 2384) to change the name of the 
customs collection district and port of Wilmington, Cal. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. 
L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on the 24th instant ares and signed the joint resolution 
(S. R. 44) authorizing the Librarian. of Congress to exhibit cer- 
tain documents at the World’s Columbian Exposition. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the con- 
sideration of executive business. After three hours and five min- 
utes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 5 
o’clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-mor- 
row, Tuesday, March 29, 1892, at 12 o'clock m. 


NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate March 28, 1892. 


CONSUL. 
Nicholas Wertheim, a German subject, to be consul of the 
United States at Moscow, to fill a vacancy. 
SECOND ASSISTANT ENGINEER, REVENUE CUTTER SERVICE. 


Thomas B. Brown, of Pennsylvania, to be a second assistant 
engineer in the Revenue Cutter Service, to succeed James H. 
Chalker, promoted. 


1892. 
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REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 
Carroll H. Parmelee, of Buffalo, Wyo., to be register of the land 


office at Buffalo, Wyo., vice Horace R. Mann, resigned. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Infantry arm. 

Lieut. Col. George M. Brayton, Ninth Infantry, to be colonel, 
March 23, 1892, vice Jordan, Nineteenth Infantry, retired from 
active service. 

Maj. Jacob Kline, Twenty-fourth Infantry, to be lieutenant- 
colonel, March 23, 1892,vice Brayton, Ninth Infantry, promoted. 

Capt. Frederick E. Trotter, Fourteenth Infantry, to be major, 
March 23, 1892,vice Kline, Twenty-fourth Infantry, promoted. 

First Lieut. Frank Taylor, Fourteenth Infantry, to be captain, 
March 23, 1892,vice Trotter, Fourteenth Infantry, promoted. 

Second Lieut. William S. Riddle, jr., Thirteenth Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant, March 23, 1892, vice Taylor, Fourteenth In- 
fantry, promoted. 

Cavalry arm. 

Second Lieut. Herbert S. Whipple, Tenth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant, March 27, 1892,vice Bettens, Ninth Cavalry, deceased. 

First Lieut. Ezra B. Fuller, Seventh Cavalry, to be captain of 
cavalry, March 22, 1892, vice Wilkinson, Seventh Cavalry, de- 
ceased 


Second Lieut. James W. Benton, Ninth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant of cavalry, March 22, 1892, vice Fuller, Seventh Cav- 


romoted. 
8 Subsistence Department. 
First Lieut. Edward E. Dravo, Sixth Cavalry, to be commis- 
sary of subsistence with the rank of captain, March 28, 1892, vice 
Eagan, promoted. 


„ 


: CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 28, 1892. 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. 
George M. Bowen, of Alpine, Colo., to be register of the land 
office k Leadville, Colo. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 
Paymaster Robert P. Lisle, to be a pay inspector in the 


avy. 
Past Assistant Paymaster Reah Frazer, to be a paymaster in 


the Navy. 
Passed. Assistant Paymaster Henry R. Smith, to be a pay- 
master in the Navy. 
Passed Assistant Paymaster Hiram E. Drury, to be a pay- 
master in the Navy. 
APPOINTMENT IN THE NAVY. 
Champe Carter McCulloch, a resident of Texas, to be an as- 
sistant surgeon in the Navy. 
DISTRICT JUDGES. 
John B. Rector, of Texas, to be United States district judge 
for the northern district of Texas. 
William K. Townsend, of Connecticut, to be United States dis- 
trict judge for the district of Connecticut. 
JUDGE OF COURT OF CLAIMS. 
Stanton J. Peelle, of Indiana, to be judge of the Court of Claims, 
vice Glenni W. Scofield. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY. 
Ellery P. Ingham, of Pennsylvania, to be attorney of the United 
States for the eastern district of Pennsylvania. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
MONDAY, March 28, 1892. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved. 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE OF THE RED CROSS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting a copy of a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of State with its inclosures, sub- 
mitting an estimate of appropriation for the expenses of two del- 
egates to represent the United States at the fifth international 
conference of the Red Cross, to be held at Rome on April 21, 
1892; which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations’ 
and ordered to be printed. 

GOVERNMENT DAMS ON MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
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Attorney-General, transmitting, pursuant to a resolution of the 
18th instant, information relative to injuries to Government dams 
on the Mississippi River; which was referred to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors, and ordered to be printed. 


MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following Sen- 
ate concurrent resolution. ; 
The concurrent resolution was read, as follows: 


Be it resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That 
pursuance of a cate of incorporation of the Memorial Association of 
the District of Columbia,” signed by Melville W. Fuller, John M. Schofield, 
John W. Foster, B. H. Warner, S. P. Langley, A.B. Hagner, J. C. Bancroft 
Davis. Walter S. Cox, S. H. Kauffman, A. R. 1 Hay, J. W. Doug- 
lass, Myron M. Parker, Gardiner G. Hubbard, W. D. Davi: S. Franklin, 
Charles C. Glover, and Teunis S. Hamlin, and recorded March 21, 1892, the 
President of the United States, the President of the Senate, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives be, and they hereby are, authorized and di- 
rected to appoint each six citizens of the District of Columbia to be members 
of said tion, and to serve for the terms of one, two, and three years, 


in 


tively, as pean Boag f determine by lot, and thereafter to appoint annu- 
ally each two members to serve for three years. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, that is a concurrent resolu- 
tion, is it not? 

The SPEAKER. It is a Senate concurrent resolution. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I ask unanimous consent to take it up for 
present consideration. It simply asks for the appointment of 
certain gentlemen by the President of the Senate, the Speaker 
of the House, and the President of the United States to begin 
the organization here of a society to gather together ancient 
memorials and other historical matter of general interest to the 


public. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair willstate the request. The gen- 
gleman from South Carolina asks unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the concurrent resolution. 

Mr. BURROWS. I would like to hear it read again. 

The resolution was again read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the concurrent resolution? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from South Carolina if the passage of this resolution would 
in the future make an appropriation for this association neces- 


sary? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Oh, no, It is simply this: These gentle- 
men want to organize an institution here for the I have 
stated. In order to give it some character and dignity, as well 
as to get it on its feet and start it, they ask thatthe presiding 
officers of the two Houses and the President of the United States 
shall smoga int the first incorporators. 

Mr.S . If it will not involve any appropriation in 
the future I have no objection. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the gentleman will be able to state 
whether it contemplates any appropriation of money by Con- 


gress. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Iwill state, Mr. Speaker, that so far as I 
know, it does not contemplate any appropriation by Congress. 
They are asking simply what I have et stated. Of course, 
what they may do hereafter, and what future Co: may 
do, Ldo not know; but, so far as this resolution is concerned, it 
simply asks that these three officials shall appoint eighteen gen- 
tlemen to begin this association. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I object, believing that there may be an ap- 
propriation asked for in the future. 

e SPEAKER. Objection is made, and the resolution will 

be referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I will state to the gentleman from Kansas 
that the Committee on the District of Columbia have recom- 
mended the passage of a similar resolution. 


REPORT OF COMMISSION ON EUROPEAN IMMIGRATION, 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following con- 
current resolution of the Senate, which was read and referred to 
the Committee on Printing: 0 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatines concurring), That the 
Public Printer be, and he is hereby, directed to print and bind 6,000 copies of 
the reports on Euro im: tion, e to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury by the special commissioners appo ted under authority of the sund: 
civil appropriation act of March 3, 1891, excluding the General Appendix,” 
the “Appendix to Report on Russia.“ and the PA 3 marked “ Schedule C“ 
and Appendix C;“ and of the reports printed 2,000 copies shall be for the use 
of the Senate and 4,000 for the use of the House. 


THE LATE SENATOR HEARST. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following Sen- 
ate resolution: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with profound sorrow of the death of 
George Hearst, late a Senator from the State of California. 

Resolved, That as a mark of respect to the memory of the deceased, the 
business of the Senate be now suspended to enable his associates to pay 
poner tribute of regard to his high character and distinguished public serv- 
ces. 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Senate communicate these resolutions 
to the House of Representatives, 
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The SPEAKER. This resolution will lie on the table for the 
present. 


PUBLIC BUILDING, HELENA, MONT. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a bill (S. 180) to 
provide for the construction of a public building at Helena, Mont.; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Buildings and Grounds, and ordered to be printed. 

UNITED STATES COURTS IN WEST VIRGINIA. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 2643) 
changing the time for holding the circuit and district courts in 
the district of West Virginia; which was read a first and second 
time, and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

RESIGNATION OF HON. J. M’KENNA. 
ae Speaker laid before the House the following communica- 


on: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


My DEAR Sm: I most respectfully inform you that I have sent resig- 
Ben from the Third district of the tate of 


nation as Representative in 
California to the governor, to e effect on the 28th instant. 
Very truly, 
J. MCKENNA. 
Hon. CHARLES F. CRISP, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 


The SPEAKER. This letter will be printed in the RECORD, 
and entered on the Journal. 


VOTE OF MR. DONOVAN ON SILVER BILL. 


TheSPEAKER. The Chair will call attention toacommunica- 
tion, which the Clerk will read, from the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Donovan] respecting his vote. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 26, 1892. 


Mr. SPEAKER: On page 2630 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD T am recorded 
as voting in the negative on Mr. Bunnows's motion to lay the bill (the silver 
bill) on the table. Iwas notin the Hall when my name was called on this 
ger 2 3 thn N Hazen, Ret, — — —— tet rders that I shall 

my c r. ven positive orders 8 not 
leave 9 Iam obliged to write you instead of making an explanation 
in person before the House. 
oping that a proper correction of the RECORD may be made, I remain, 


Yours very respectfully, 
ry D. D. DONOVAN. 
Sixth Disi 


The honorable SPEAKER of the House of Representatives. trict, Onto. 
The SPEAKER. This letter will be printed in the RECORD, 
and the Journal will be corrected so as to show that the gentle- 
man from Ohio did not vote. : 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. LANE, for five days, on account of important business. 
To Mr. SWEET, for this day, on account of illness. 


VOTE ON THE SILVER BILL. 


Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire whether 
the change suggested by the letter of the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Dowovas} ch the result of the vote? 

. Itdoes not. That announcement was made 
at the time. i 

Mr. BURROWS. Iso understood. 

The SPEAKER. Ah! The Chair’sattention was directed only 
to the vote as to which the question was made, and his response 
to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] applies onl 
to that. The Chair has not examined the record to see what ef- 
fect the statement of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. DONOVAN] 
might have upon other votes. 

r. DINGLEY. Is not the gentleman [Mr. DoNoVANI recorded 
Leal voted on the previous roll call, when it appears he did 
not vote 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has made no examination as to 

that. The response which the Chair made to the gentleman 
from Michigan had reference oniy to the vote as to which ques- 
tion was made. The Chair is informed by the Clerk, however, 
that the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. DONOVAN] was not recorded 
on other votes. . 
COINAGE AND MINT CAPACITY. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, Lask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary ofthe Treasury be, and he is hereby, requested 
to inform the House of Representatives what amount of gold, silver, and mi- 

inage has been executed at the four coinage mints of the United States 
from June 30, 1891, to March 1, 1892, the number vf pieces and ve de- 
nominations of such 10 silver, and minor coinage; and also whether the 


8 = ty of the Mint is adequate to execute the authorized coinage 
The SPE . Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 


There was no objection, and the resolution was adopted. 


Mr. DOCKERY moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
resolution was adopted; and also moved that the motion to recon- 
sider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


MRS. ELIZA FAYS. 


Mr.COGSWELL. Mr.Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee of the Whole be discharged from the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 1167) granting a pension to Mrs. Eliza 
Fays, and that the bill be now considered in the House. 

he bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to place upon the pension roll of the United States 
the name of Mrs. Eliza Fays, mother of Frank Fays, late a private in Com- 
pany A, Seventeenth Regiment Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and to 
pay her a pension at the rate of 812 per month. ” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. KILGORE. I demand the regular order, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded, which is 
equivalent to an objection. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. CARUTH. Mr. Speaker, would not the regular order be 
a vote upon the bill which comes over from Saturday with the 
previous Bick ne ordered upon its passage, the bill granting an 
increase m to Samuel J. Bolings? 

The SPEAKER. The previous question was ordered upon the 
passage of that bill. The House was dividing when it was inter- 
rupted by the special order, and the Chair thinks the bill would 


properly come up now. 
r. ORE. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a point of or- 
der upon that bill. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. KILGORE. That is a bill which properly belongs to the 
Friday evening session, but, by ous consent, it was taken 
up and considered on last Saturday between the hours of 12 and 2 
o'clock. Now, my point is that it can not be considered further 


except on an occasion fixed for the consideration of such bills 
2 a Friday night session or some other e that may be 
agreed upon. 

The SPEAKER. As the Chair understands the rule, the pre- 


vious question having been ordered on the e of the bi „it 
comes up properly after the reading of the Journal on the suc- 
ceeding day. The Chair will call attention toa ruling upon this 
point which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
Under the established practice of the House the effect of the 
tion ord before an adjournment was to the pro 
it had been ordered up for consideration lately after the roading. of 
the Journal the following morning, even on Friday, though it be a public 
pill. Under the later practice of the House the effect is different, if it has 
been ordered only on some less advanced stage of the measure. In such case 
the time for consideration of the elde is not affected by the previous 
question having been ordered. ee decision of Speaker CARLISLE, Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD, December 6, 1888.] 


SAMUEL J. BOLINGS. 

The SPEAKER, The Clerk will report the title of the bill, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 1093) granting an increase of pension to Samuel J. Bolings. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question has been ordered 
upon this bill, and the House was dividing when the division 
was interrupted by scr ‘iis order. Tellers had been ordered 
and no quorum had voted. 

Mr. KILGORE. I must insist on a division. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will reappoint tellers. The gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. KILGORE] and the gentleman from Ken- 


vious 


tucky [Mr. CARUTH] will please act as tellers. 
Mr. KILGORE. I must insist on a division on this bill, Mr. 
Speaker. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, in order to facilitate the mat- 
ter I ask unanimous consent that the further division by tellers 
be suspended and that we take a vote upon the passage of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is upon the passage of the bill 
and the House is dividing upon that question, the gentleman 
from Texas haying made the point of no quorum when the bill 
was up before for consideration. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. EaOREI and the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. CARUTH] 
will please take their places as tellers. The question is upon the 
passage of the bill. 

The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 166, noes 2. 

So the bill was passed. 

Mr. CARUTH. I ask unanimous consent to amend the title of 
this a striking out the final s“ in the name of the pen- 
sioner. e correct name is Samuel J. Boling. 


The SPEAKER. In the absence of e the correction 
will be made. 

On motion of Mr. CARUTH, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


1892. 


MRS. ELIZA FAYS. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that the gentleman 
from Texas [Mr. KILGORE] withdraws his demand for the regu- 
lar order; and the Chair will in submit the request of the 
gentleman from ee eee CoGSWELL]. nanimous 
consent is asked for the present consideration of the bill (H. R. 
1167) granting a pension to Mrs. Eliza Fays. The bill will be 
read 


The Clerk read as follows: 

Be tt enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he hereby is, 
authorized and directed to place upon the pension roll of the United States 
the name of Mrs..Eliza mother of Frank Fays, late a private in Com- 
— Boon Seventeenth ent Massachusetts Volunteer Infantry, and to 
pay her a pension at the rate of $12 per month. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the bill. > 

The question being taken on ordering the bill to be engrossed 
and read a third time, there were—ayes 133, noes 1. 

Mr. BAILEY. No quorum. 

Tellers were orde 
were appointed. 

= ouse again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 172, 
noes 1. 

So the bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; 
and it was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. COGSWELL, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


INVESTIGATION OF JUDICIAL ABUSES. 


Mr. CULBERSON. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of the resolution which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That in the investigation now being made by a subcommittee of 
the Committee on the Judiciary of alleged abuses of poos and authority 
by certain officers of the Judicial Department of the United States under a 
resolution of the House heretofore adopted, the chairman of said subcom- 


F authorized to draw for the 


expenses of the said 
on the Clerk of the House from the contingent fund of the House 
in sums not to exceed $500 at any one time. 

There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the resolution; which was adopted. 

On motion of Mr. CULBERSON, a motion toreconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

CONSULAR AND DIPLOMATIC APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. BLOUNT, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, re- 
ported a bill (H. R. 7624) making appropriations for the diplo- 
matic and consular service of the United States for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1893; which was read a first and second 
time, referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 


printed. 
A: DINGLEY. I desire to reserve all points of order on that 


bi 
The SPEAKER. Points of order will be reserved. 
VOTE OF MR. DONOVAN ON THE SILVER QUESTION. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. [rise to a question of privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. On page 2630 of the RECORD, I am re- 
ported as having said last Thursday night in relation to the vote 
of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. DONOVAN]}— 

He was here, and voted when his name was called. 

The letter which has been read from the gentleman from Ohio 
this morning appears to call for some lanation from me. 
When the name of Mr. DONOVAN was called by the Clerk upon 
the vote referred to, the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. EVER- 
ETT], the gentleman from Texas [Mr. LONG], as well as myself, 
distinctly heard the response No!” and the Clerk was right 
when he entered that response. Lask the gentleman from Geor- 
gia and the gentleman from Texas to bear me out in the state- 
ment that when the name of the gentleman from Ohio was called 
the answer “ No” was distinctly given from that part of the 


building [pointing]—somewhere over there. 
Mr. CABLE. heard distinctly a response when the name 
was called. 


5 oe MEMBERS. Somebody responded in the negative at 
ime. i 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. And here is a gentleman on my left from 
Ohio who says that he heard the response, another on my right, 
and several others who heard it. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Nobody 
knew, however, at the time that Mr. DONOVAN was not on the 
floor. That there was a response at the time I have not the 
slightest doubt; but it was evidently an error. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I only know that somebody voted at that 
time and I have nothing to take back from what appears in the 

ECORD., é 

‘Mr. HEMPHILL. I demand the regular order. 


uestions that statement. I 
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Mr. ATKINSON. I wish to ask the gentleman from Georgia 
a question. 
e SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

; ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. , 


Mr. WARWICK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that the committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled the bill (S. 2384) to change the name of the customs col- 
lection district and port of Ahan be Cal., to Los Angeles, and 
for other purposes; when the Speaker signed the same. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair will direct the committees to be 
called for reports under the rule. 

CONVEYANCE OF CERTAIN LANDS TO KANSAS. 

Mr. AMERMAN, from the Committee on the Public Lands, 
reported back the bill (S. 800) to authorize the Secretary of the 
Interior to convey to the State of Kansas certain lands therein; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. : 

TRINITY CHURCH, HOT SPRINGS, ARK. l 

Mr. MCRAE, from the Committee on the Publie Lands, e 
back the bill (H. R. 3380) to authorize the trustees of Trinity 
Church, Hot Springs, Ark., to purchase certain lands, with the 
recommendation that it be indefinitely postponed. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection that order will 
be made, and the report will be printed. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

GRADE OF MEDICAL OFFICERS. 


Mr. OUTHWAITE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
reported back the bill (S. 1039) fo define the grade of certain 
medical officers of the Army, and for other purposes; which was 
referred to the House Calendar. 


CUSTODY OF RECORDS, VOLUNTEER ARMIES. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
reported back the bill (H. R. 6483) to provide for the permanent 
preservation and custody of the records of the volunteer armies, 
and for other purposes; which was referred to the House Calen- 
dar. 

PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF CERTAIN MINORS. 


Mr. BELTZHOOVER, from the Committee on War Claims, 
reported back the joint resolution (H. Res. 24) authorizing the 
payment of pay and allowance to minors who were disc ed 
from the armies of the United States at the close of the war of 
the rebellion, by special order secured by action of friends be- 
fore the date of the general order mustering out their command; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


BUSINESS FROM THE COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA. 

The SPEAKER. This being the fourth Monday, under the 
rule, if claimed by the Committee on the District of Columbia, 
the Chair will recognize the chairman of that committee to call 
up measures pertaining to the District. 


PREVENTION OF FRAUD, WATER REVENUES, DISTRICT OF" Co- 
LUMBIA. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Icall up for consideration the bill (S. 1884) 
to prevent fraud upon the water revenues of the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That any person who, with intent to injure or defraud the 
District of Columbia, shall make or cause to be made any pipe, tube, or other 
instrument or contrivance, or connect the same or cause it to be connected 
with any water main or service pipe or other pipe for conducting or supply- 
ing Potomac water, in such manner as to or carry the water, or any por- 
tion thereof, around or without ugh the meter provided for the 
measuring and registering of the Potomac water s to 5 
or Who shall, without permission from the Co: oners of the of 
Columbia, tamper with or break water meter or break the seal thereof, 
or in any manner change the re: of the dial thereof, shall be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be punished by impris- 
onment not exceeding six months, or by fine not — EYS #250. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and being read the 
third time was d. 

On motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, the motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid upon the table. 


NATIONAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY OF WASHINGTON. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. I now call up the bill (H. R.5444) to amend 
an act entitled ‘‘An act to incorporate the National Union In- 
surance Company, of Washington,” approved February 14, 1865. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be il enacted, etc. That the act entitled “An act to ineo 
Union Insurance Company, of Washington,” approved 
and the same is hereby, amended as follows: 

First. In section two, and the first paragraph thereof, cancel the word 
“nine” before directors.“ and in place thereof insert the words not less 
than nine nor more than fifteen;"' so that said section two will read: 


rate the National 
bruary 14, 1865, be, 
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“SEC. 2. That the affairs of the com shall be nen not less than 
be elected ann y Py cellos onthe 


nine nor more than fifteen directors, 

second Monday of July the stockholders or by their 1 empowered 
agents; and each share of stock shall entitle the holder thereof to one vote; 
the election to be held at the office of the company at a general mee of 


ral ting 
the stockholders convened for that To ten days’ public 8 in two 
* of as 


ox more of the daily papas of the ci m: Provided, efirst 
election for directors shall be held pursuant to ten days’ notice given in one 
or more of the daily 8 of the city of Washington by the ns named 
in the first section of this act, or any five of them, who shall à te the 


esigna' 
time when and the place where said election shall be held; and the stockhold- 
ers shail then and there elect nine directors to serve until the next ensuing 
election SS ee for in this act. And at the first ensuing meeting of the 
directors after every election they shall one one of their number as presi- 
dent, who, together with themselves, shall hold office until the next ensuing 
election, as herein provided for; and five members of said board shall com- 
pose a quorum. And in case that an election for directors should not be 
made when, pursuant to this act, it should have been made, the company for 
that cause shall not be dissolved; and it shall be lawful, within forty da 
thereafter, to hold and make an election for directors in such manner as the 
by-laws of the Mae perl may prescribe, and the president and directors for 
the time being shall be continued in office until such election takes place; and 
in the event of death tion, or removal of any director from office his 
place for the remainder of his term may be filled by the president and direc- 
tors for the time being, in such manner as the by-laws may prescribe.” 

Second. That said act be further amended by the addition of a tenth sec- 
tion, as follows: 

“Sec. 10. That said 8 . e pure nold, and convey real 
estate, not exceeding in value 280. , and such in addition as it may acquire 
in ion of debts due the corporation, under sales, decrees, 3 ents, 
deeds of trust, and mortgages: 


The committee recommend the adoption of the following amend- 

ment: 

: “Prov 
acquired in satistaction of debts us the corporation aa above Iwevided shah 
not be held or o by said company for more than five years, but shall be 
sold and conveyed within that time.’ 

The amendment was adopted. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be en and read a 
third time; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time 

The question being on its 0, 

Mr. GOODNIGHT said: Mr. Speaker, we can not understand 
what this bill is. I ask that the title of the bill be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RICHARDSON in the chair). 
The title of the bill will be again reported. 

The title was again read. 

The bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, the motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid upon the table. 


OPENING OF ALLEYS, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. I now call up the bill (H. R. 3971) to pro- 
vide for the opening of alleys in the District of Columbia. 
The bill was read, as follows: 


authorized andempowered 
The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 


On motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, the motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid upon the table. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to inquire if 
copies of these bills ought not tobe at the Clerk’s desk? e can 
not know what bills are coming up. I have sent several times 


to the Sergeant-at-Arms, and can not get a bill thatis being con- 
sidered. e ought to have copies of all these bills at hand in 
the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair has no information on 
the subject, but has no doubt that copies of the bills may be ob- 
tained in the document room. 

Mr. STOCKDALE. But, Mr. Speaker, by the time one of the 
pages gets back from the document room the bill has passed, 
and then we have the pleasure of looking over the bill after it has 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk has copies of the bill 
at the desk. i : 

Mr. STOCKDALE. I have sent to the desk, and the reply has 
come back every time that there are no extra copies there. I 
sent for a copy of this bill that is under consideration now. 

The SPEAKER protempore. The Chair will direct that some 
copies of these bills be brought to the desk, in order that mem- 
bers may examine them. 


ROCK CREEK RAILROAD COMPANY. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Lask tocall up the bill (H. R. 6236) toamend 
the charter of the Rock Creek Railroad Company. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Rock Creek Railroad Company be, and it is here- 
by, authorized to extend its road from its present terminus on U street to 

orida avenue. thence along Florida avenue to North Capitol street: Pro- 
vided, That it shall run on the same track with the Metropolitan Railroad 
88 between Ninth and Seventh streets. Said company is authorized 
to extend a branch road from a point on its line in Cliffburne tract across the 


Adams Mill road to Kansas street, thence along Kansas street to Ontario 
avenue, thence along or adjacent to Ontarlo avenue to the east line of the 
Zodlo; Park, on such line as shall be approved by the Commissioners of 
the D: ct of Columbia. That theextension and branch herein provided for 


shall be subject, in all ts, to the acts of grant and amend- 
ing the charter ot the Rock Creek Railway Company as fally as if such acts 
Lay oak eet aly ay herein. 


t whenever the route of the tie eee coincides with 
the track occupied by the Metropolitan Railroad y, both companies 
shall use the same track upon such fair and equitable terms as may be 

; and in the event that said companies shall 


y the matter in due form of law, and aajudge to the 
henever 


part; 
more than one of the tracks of T: ad com shall be constructed 


on any of the streets, avenues, or other public highways in the District of 

Columbia, the width of Epere between the two tracks shall not exceed 4 feet, 

8 . especially ordered by the Commissioners of the District of 
umbia. $ 

SEC. 3. That the Rock Creek 8 Company and the Eckington and 
Soldiers’ Home Railway Company shall have the pear to make any con- 
tracts or agreements that may be necessary to enable the said companies to 
run the cars of each or either company over the tracks of the other company, 
and also to contract for and use the | lel of each or either company to 
pel the cars of the other company. o said extension and branch shail be 
completed within one year and a half from 3 of this act. 

SEC. 4 That the streets or avenues opened er the provisions of this act 
shall conform to the general for the extension of the streets and ave- 
nues of the District of Colum and shall be laid out under the direction of 
the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. 

SEC. 5. That Congress reserves the right at any time to alter, amend, or re- 
peal this act. ‘ 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the reading of the 
report upon this bill. 

he SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read the report. 
The report (by Mr. HEARD) was read, as follows: 
The Committee on the District of Columbia have had under consideration 


The line on U street and 
and there has been no test 
your committee is ad 

sion of this affects do not object, but desire the connection which this bill 
gives, and your committee consider the same of material importance to the 
public, and recommend its 8 It has the approvatot the District Com- 
missioners, and of the Senate District Committee, which has favorably re- 
ported the same in the form recommended by your committee. 


Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, I deem it only necessary to sa; 
in adaition to be the report states; thiat thie Hook Oreck ling 
begins at the 5 practically, at the head of Connecticut 
avenue and Eighteenth street, and runs entirely outside of the 
city with the exception of probably a very few blocks on U street, 
near the western boundary. The proposition of this bill origi- 
nally was to run the line east on U street and connect with the 
Seventh street line (which connected it with the Eleventh and 
Ninth street lines), but the Commissioners recommend, and your 
committee adopted the recommendation, that the company be 
compelled to extend it still farther, to North Capitol siren, by 
which it will connect with two other lines. The objectis to give 
this road which runs in the country and runs out through this 
Rock Creek Park section a connection with the city lines of road, 
and this will connect it, I believe, with four or five different lines 
of railroads. 

The other proposition, authorizing them to build a branch line 
and run out to the Zoblogical Park, refers to a district entirely 
outside of the city, and is either over the land of the company 
or they must buy the right of way for themselves. The Com- 
missioners approve of the proposition, and your committee are 
unanimous in recommending it. I have no doubt that it will 
result in a public benefit. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I suppose 
that as the system of granting ad berg privileges is now bag 
carried on in this Houseand in our State Legislatures perhaps this 
is as innocent a bill as could be presented. But I want to submit 
to this House whether the time has not arrived when, in the 
capital of this country, there should not be some system adopted 
whi reference to the transportation of passengers in the city by 

way. 

It seems to me, from the cursory examination of the subject I 
have made, that so far we have had an utter lack of system in 
all the cities of this Union in that respect, and it seems to me 
that in the capital of the country, where the legislation must be 
had at ths hands of the national Congress, where members come 
up from different sections of the country, posted as to the best 
means of transportation used in their respective cities, that here 
and perhaps now are the proper place and time for us to stop and 
consider whether, instead of continuing this piecemeal legisla- 
tion, granting to one company the right to t rt a n- 
ger for a short distance, and to another and entirely distinct 


company the right to take up that transportation to the end of 
its line and then to turn him over in turn to another corporation, 
we should not adopt some general system to provide for the 
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transportation of persons throughout the city. I make these 
suggestions now because we are rapidly gridironing this city in 
desultory and disconnected manner. Before long so many 
corporate rights will have accrued, so many of ‘these franchises 
will have passed into the hands of private owners, that an at- 
tempt to systematize this matter would be resisted by large ag- 
gregations of capital. : i 

Mr. HEARD. Mr. Speaker, I have only to say in connection 
with the subject and in ede response to the suggestions made 
by the gentleman from New Jersey lets BUCHANAN] that pa 
committee are not porsa nor do I think the gentleman from 
New Jersey himself would attempt, to fix a rule by which every 
one of the railroad companies of the city would be compelled to 
accept p: ngers from every other railroad and carry them for 
nothing. bill proposes to connect a road which runs several 
miles into the country with four or five systems in the city, not 
less than four of those systems having a trackage of 5 miles or 
more in this city. Now, it is a fact that will appear to the gen- 
tleman, or to anyone else, upon examination, that the transporta- 
tion of passengers by street railway lines in this city is perhaps 
cheaper now than in any other city in this gout fa 

I know of no city where the fare is so low for riding the same 
distance as it is in the District of Columbia. The fact is, that 
there are two or three of the larger lines having branches, and 
some of them several branches, over all of which they transfer 
their passengers to their termini, 5 or 6 miles, for one fare. 

Mr. Speaker, I want to submit now, in justice to these people, 
that the committee have had this subject under consideration. 
On motion of the gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. Gay, I think 
it was, we considered and investigated it. The difference be- 
tween selling six tickets for a quarter, which prevails in this 
city universally, and that which obtains in most of the other 
cities of this country, of selling five for a quarter, amounts toa 
saving of more than $150,000 a year to the patrons of the roads 
of this city. 

On the Washington and Georgetown road alone it amounts to 
a discount of $75,000 a year on the usual fare. I submit, there- 
fore, Mr. Speaker, that it will not be fair for this road, which 
runs, as I say, almost entirely in the country, to Rock Creek and 
beyond as far as Glen Echo, from five to nine miles in the coun- 
try, to compel it to transfer its ers to the city lines, 
which may run from five to six es de the city, and make 
them carry passengers over both lines for one fare. I think that 
that will be doing them an injustice. 

Mr. BRETZ. Is this to be a horse-car road? 

Mr. HEARD. The motive power is electricity. 

Mr. BRETZ. I am in favor of doing away with horse cars at 
the capital. ; 

Mr. HEARD. This provides for electric cars such as are now 
in operation on the Rock Creek, Tennallytown, and other roads 
using the overhead wires. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Mr. Speer, the gentle- 
man from Missouri [Mr. HEARD] has entirely misapprehended 
the spirit of my remarks. I did not allude to the matter of fare 
at all as an objection. I expressly said that under our present 
slipshod system of geat franchises, this bill was, perhaps,as 
innocent as any bill that had been presented, and perhaps as 
meritorious. But what I wished to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to was whether or not the time has not arrived when we 
should abandon this slipshod system of granting franchises for a 
portion of a road to one company, and a franchise for another 
portion to another company, having as many different systems 
or lack of systems of transportation in the interest of different 
companies. Whether the time has not arrived for the commit- 
tee to take some general view of this subject, and prescribe some 
broad general regulation which shall put all the railways within 
this District under some Sk a] system which will provide de- 
cent and adequate accommodations for the patrons of the road, 
will provide that the . of the roads shall not be worked 
out of hours, and which, in fact, will provide a model transporta- 
tion for the passengers of this city. 

Mr. BRETZ. And at the same time do away with the horse 


cars. 
. Mr. HEARD. I will say to the gentleman from New Jersey 
that our committee has done the best they could. It is perfectly 
willing to receive and will welcome any suggestion from an 
source with reference to better systematizing and governing all 
these roads. We have very greatly improved them within the 
last six or seven years, and it ma practicable to effect still 


further improvement, and we will be glad to stil] further aid 
Congress in that direction. Many of the matters to which my 
friend remarks obtain against the old methods have been pro- 
vided for in the new. As I say, however, our committee will be 
glad to welcome any suggestion of practical use from the gentle- 
man from New Jersey or any other source. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I hope we will have a vote on this bill now. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed for a third reading; and 
being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third time, and 
passed. 

On motion of Mr. HEARD, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


USE OF LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC COLLECTIONS BY STUDENTS. 


Mr. HEMPHILL, I now call up for consideration the joint 
resolution (H. Res. 92) to encourage the establishment and en- 
dowment of institutions of learning at the national capital by de- 
fining the policy of the Government with reference to the use of 
its literary and scientific collections by students. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: 

Whereas large collections illustrative of the various arts and sciences and 
facilitating literary and scientific research have been accumulated by the 
action of through a series of years at the national capital; an 


Whereas it was the o al p of the Government thereby to pro- 
mote research and the gaon ot 8 and is now the settled po! 


p: 
formal statement of this policy will encourage the establishment and endow- 
ment of institutions of learning at the seat of Government, and mote the 
work of education by attracting students to avail themselves of the advan- 
tages aforesaid under the direction of competent instructors: Therefore, 
Resolved, etec., That the facilities for research and illustration in the following 

and any other governmental collections now existing or hereafter to be es- 
tablished in the city of Was ton for the promotion of knowledge shall be 
accessible, under such rules and restrictions as the officers in charge of each 
collection may prescribe, or as are already, or hereafter may be, prescri! 
by act of Congress, to the students of any institution of higher education now 
inco; ted or hereafter to be incorporated under the laws of Congress or 
of the District of Columbia, to wit: 

1. Of the Library of Congress. 

2. Of the National Museum. 
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The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and, being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
tim: 


8. 

Mr. LONG. I would like to have the chairman of the com- 
mittee give some explanation of this joint resolution. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, resolution simply gives 
the assent of Congress to a practice which has hereto existed 
in the Library, in the Smithsonian, and other places of the kind, 
in allowing students at the colleges and universities here to have 
access to the collections for the purposes of study. That is the 
whole of it. 

The question was taken, and the joint resolution was passed. 

On motion of Mr. HEMPHILL, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


REFORMATORY AND HOUSE OF DETENTION FOR WOMEN. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. I now call up the bill (H. R. 5097) for the 
erection of a reformatory and house of detention for women 
charged with and convicted of crimes and misdemeanors in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Attorney-General and the Secretary of the In- 
terior be, and are hereby, authorized and directed to purchase a site within 
the District of Columbia, and cause to be erected thereon suitable buil 
for the confinement of all women convicted of any crime or misdemeanor 
the District of Columbia, and for the detention of women charged with crimes 
or misdemeanors in the District of Columbia, and the plans, specifications, 
and estimates of said site and buildings shall be previously made and a) 
proved according to law, and shall not exceed the sum of 000, which said 
sum of $300,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 8 
ated out cy moneys in the Treasury of the United States not erwise 
appropriated, 

SRO. 2. That the control and m ent of said reformatory and house of 
detention be vested in the Attorney-General, who shal! have power to appoint 
a superintendent and other officers necessary for the safe-keeping, care, pro- 
tec’ „and discipline of such prisioners: Provided, That all the employs, 80 
far as possible, shall be women. 

Sec. 3, That every prisoner, when discharged from the reformatory and 
house of detention, if the term of her imprisonment shall have been for one 
9 or more, shall be furnished with table clothing, the cost not to exceed 

15, 5 money and transportation to her home in the district where 
convicted. 

Sec. 4. That the Attorney-General shall formulate rules and regulations for 
the conduct of said reformatory and house of detention. and he is hereby au- 
thorized to establish rules of commutation for good behavior of said prison- 


ers. 
Sk. 5. That the Attorney-General shall be authorized to use said reforma- 
tory and house of detention for the confinement of women convicted in any 
of the courts of the United States. 
SEC. 6. That in all cases where the commitment or imprisonment would be 
in jail, the courts and committing strates are authorized to commit 
women to the reformatory and house of detention. 


Mr. HOLMAN. I would ask the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina x this bill should not be considered in the Committee of the 
ole. : 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, 
that the bill be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from South Car- 
olina asks unanimous consent that bill be considered in the 
House asin Committee ofthe Whole. Isthereobjection? [After 
a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

e amendments recommended by the Committee were read, 
as follows: 

After the word women,“ in line 6, insert “and * in line 8, after the 
word W. ” insert and girls; in line 12, o out “three hundred” 
and insert fifty; in section 5, line 3, on page 3, after the word women,“ 
aren and girls;” inline 3, section 6, insert, after the word “women,” and 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
make a point of order on this bill. I did not know the nature of 
the bill until its rating had pro d to a considerable ex- 
tent, and I shall make the point of order on the bill that inas- 
much as itreports an appropriation it is not inorder, that power 
not being lodged with the committee reporting the bill. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, owing to the confusion in the Hall, I have 
not been able clearly to catch the provisions of the bill from the 
reading. I have sent to the document room fora copy, but it 
has not yet arrived. It seems perfectly clear, however, from the 
reading, that in several places there are indications that this bill 
carries a considerable appropriation, which I think makes it out 
of order; and hence the bill itself is not in order. And I will 
say cap zonon why this point should be made, that substantially 

whole 


matter is provided for by legis lation in the District 


appropriation bill, which we have and sent to the Senate. 
i The SPEAKER pro tempore. is not a general appropria- 
on bill. 
Mr. DINGLEY. Does the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 


BRECKINRIDGE] make the point of order that no committee ex- 

cept the Appropriations Committee have a Hens to report a bill 

making an appropriation for the object for which the bill is re- 
rted 

TNF BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I make the point of or- 

der that ho committee has the power to report an appropriation 

except a committee which has that power delegated to it by the 


ouse. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman surely understands that thou- 
sands of A E See have been made from committees. 

The SPE protempore. TheChair willbe pleased to have 
the gentleman from Arkansas cite any authorities which he may 
have at hand. The gentleman is perhaps not aware that the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] asked unanimous 
consent that this bill be considered in the House as in Committee 
of the Whole, and that that order has been made. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Am I to understand the 
Chair to intimate that therefore the point of order would not ob- 
tain when we are acting in the House but as in the Committee 


of the Whole? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair would be pleased to 
have a reference to some authority to show why the bill is not in 


The fact that it carries an appropriation would not pre- 
rting it, the Chair thinks; but the 


order. 
vent the committee from re 
Chair will hear any authority the gentleman has to cite. 

Mr. BREC DGE of Arkansas. I submit to the Chair— 
and it is a point upon which the Chair can rule with its own 
knowledge and discretion—whether it is in order for committees 
to report bills carrying appropriations when the House has not 
eee upon those committees the power of dealing with ap- 

ro’ ons. ; 

4 e SPEAKER pro tempore. et certainly could not report 
a general a riation bill or adeficiency appropriation bill 

Nr. BR E of Arkansas. e Chair of course is 

rfectly familiar with the rule that requires all matters relating 

appropriations for the District of Columbia to be referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will cause the third 
paragraph of Rule XI to be read. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I was about to read it to 
the Chair. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To the District of Columbia, other than appropriations therefor—to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The rule s of appropria- 
tions for“ the District of Columbia. The is not for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The Chair calls the attention of the gentle- 
man from Arkansas to the language of the rule, and will be glad 
to hear the gentleman upon point of order. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. The Chair must be aware 
that any remarks which I may make upon this bill at the pres- 
ent time must be made under co erable difficulty. Until 
this moment I have not had a copy of the bill; I have not yet 
read it, and I can only speak to the points as they reach me in a 


1 1 75 way in the midst of the confusion that prevails in tho 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Before the gentleman proceeds 
the Chair desires to wo Boe that he is informed that the bill 
contained this appropriation in specific terms when it was pre- 
sented and referred to the committee, and the question is whether 
that would not give the committee jurisdiction of the bill asa 
whole, it having been regularly referred under the rule without 
objection made at the time. i 

ir. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. The Chair must be aware 
that the way in which we refer bills now does not make it possi- 
ble for any exception to be taken at the time of reference. The 
bills are not referred in open House; they are put into the peti- 
tion box and referred, away from the observation and presence 


of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair calls the attention of 
the gentleman to the fact that the reference is made by the 
Speaker, under the rule, and the reference is printed in the REC- 
ORD the next day, and at any time the gentleman from Arkansas, 
or any other gentleman, could have moved to have the bill re- 
called from the committee if the reference was not a proper one. 
The rules provide for a motion to recall a bill from a committee 
to which it has not been properly referred. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I submit that that does 
not remove the embarrassment which exists in regard to detect- 
ing any irregularity of this character, and unless the point has 
been ruled upon heretofore, I believe that a very liberal con- 
struction should be placed upon the rule, because of the difficulty 
in discovering violations of the rules which exists under ‘the 
present prose of referring bills. Now, the Chair will observe 
that in clause 3 of Rule XI, it is provided that all legislation re- 
lating to appropriations for the District of Columbia shall be 
referred to the Committes on Appropriations. Am I to under- 
stand the Chair as saying that this bill is not for the District of 
Columbia, but simply for some institution that will be in the Dis- 
trict and not of the District? I would be glad to have the Chair 
make himself clear on that point. 

The SPEAKER pro res Ai No, I do not say that. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Will the Chair pardon a 


suggestion? d 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Certainly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Every Friday evening we 
act upon bills which contain appropriations and which have never 
been reported from the Committee on Appropriations. Every 
light-house bill reported from the Committee on Commerce con- 
tains an appropriation which has never been submitted to tho 
Committee on A Pa maa 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, the ingenuity of my friend 
from Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] has not been able to suggest 
syng to the Chair that has any weight in it, and I think it 
is hardly worth while to take up our time further in discussing 
this point. [Laughter.] i 

The SPEA pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
Mr. pating er the floor. 

Mr. BREC GE of Arkansas. I am ready for the 
ruling of the Chair and for the response of the Chair to the ques- 
tion which I have propounded. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, before the decision is made I 
should like to make a suggestion. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will be glad to hear 
all suggestions. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I would like to be heard for a moment in 
order to illustrate the bearing of this bill upon our current legis- 
lation, and to show the importance of the ruling upon this point 
with reference to that legislation. I hold in ay hand the bill 
making appropriations for the District of Columbia, and I shall 
be glad if the Chair will permit to be read a provision in that 
bill et I have marked and which throws light upon this 

uestion. bra 

Mr. DINGLEY. That is the bill making the regular appro- 


priations for objects already authorized by law. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Not at all; an appropri- 
ation for this object. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Well, if such a provision was put in there, it 
was put in by unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the erection and completion, 8 to plans aud 3 to 
be prepared by the inspector of buildings approved by the Commission- 
ers of the District of Columbia, of a suitable building or buildings on the 
United States Reform School farm in said District, to be used as a Reform 
School for Girls, the sum of . 000, to be expended under the direction of said 
Commissioners. Said building shall be erected on a site to be selected by 
said Commissioners and the trusteesof the Reform School of the District 
of Columbia: Provided, That notmore than fifty said Reform School 


acres of fi 
em shall be appropriated for the Reform School for Girls herein provided 
or. 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, the importance of a severe con- 
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struction of the rules of the House as to the jurisdiction of the 
yarious committees is well illustrated in thiscase. Here is a bill 


roviding for the same service for which the House has made 
provision in a bill already passed by us. That bill provided, as 
ought to have been provided, that the land to be appropriated 
for this purpose should be a portion of that vast body of public 
land which we have within the limits of this city. I insist, Mr. 
Speaker, that if consistent with the rules it ought to be held that 
two committees of the House should not have jurisdiction of the 
same subject-matter. A provision for this same object has been 
made in a general appropriation bill which has passed the House 
and been sent to the Senate. Now, suppose the Senate should 
pass that provision just as it has been sent to them. We have 
no means of controlling that matter. If this bill is to be passed, 
then the provision in the bill already sent to the Senate must be 
defeated; otherwise we are going to have two measures of legis- 
lation for identically the same object; we are going to appropriate 
money in two different bills for the same p 5 
Mr. HEMPHILL. I think the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
HOLMAN] is right to this extent: His remarks show the mis- 
take of having two committees looking after the same subject. 
He will bear me out in the statement that I tried very hard 
here to have him and his committee relieved of the responsibil- 
ity of undertaking to run District matters; but the gentleman 
would not agree with me; he and his friends were too strong for 
me. The gentleman, however, will learn when this bill comes 
up on its merits that the two things are entirely separate and 
A really no connection with each other in any sense. 
The only question now, however, is as to the point of order. 
If the Chair is ready to rule I have nothing further to say. I 
think there can be no question that the Committee on Appro- 
priations are authorized only to make appropriations for objects 
arising under existing law. Such isthe express provision of the 
rule. The object of the present bill is to provide a law and to 
furnish somet. ang aa go with it. As has been well said by the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. BUCHANAN], the House con- 
stantly makes appropriations upon reports from other commit- 


tees. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will my friend explain how it is that these 
bills do not cover the same ground? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. When the pont of order is decided I will 
state it, or ask some friend who is familiar with the subject to 
do so. It can be satisfactorily shown that the two matters are 


entirely distinct. 
Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I will ask the gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] this question: If his com- 


mittee has the power to report a bill carrying an appropriation, 
why did it not report an appropriation in connection with the 
provision in the last District appropriation bill for a reformatory 
establishment for girls? Irefer to the provision reported in the 
last Congress, which was passed without an sporo riation. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. We reported an appropriation, as I recol- 
lect, but the House struck it out; that was the trouble. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. The House did not con- 
cur in your view. i 

Mr. MPHILL. Well, the House did not agree as to the 
amount and struck it out; but that did not show that we had not 
the right to report appropriations of money. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. RICHARDSON). The Chair 

n the question. The Chair thinks that if this 


is ready to rule u 
int of order had been made at the proper time it might have 
n sustained; but now, after the bill has been introduced, re- 
ferred, and regularly reported from the committee, and placed 
upon the Calendar, without exception having been taken, the 
point of order comes too late. It is therefore overruled. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I now yield to the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CURTIS] such time as he may deem necessary to ex- 
plain the merits of this bill. 

Mr. CURTIS. Mr. Speaker, the Attorney-General devoted 
one page of his last annual report to Congress to a statement of 
the condition of the jail of the District of Columbia. In that re- 

rt he makes special mention of the bad state of affairs now ex- 

ting there, which condition is found on careful examination not 
to arise entirely from mismanagement. He states the number of 
5 5 5 and women who have been arrested and sent to that prison 

uring each of the last five years. Last year the number reached 
1,271 girls under the age of 21. 

If the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] willexamine the 
act of 1888 in comparison with this bill he will find that they do 
not provide for identically the same object. The purpose of the 
bill under consideration is to establish a house of detention and 
a reformatory combining these two objects. Decency and good 
order demand that there should be such an establishment as this 
bill contemplates, for in no other part of the Union is the require- 
ment so urgent as in the city of Washington. 

If any gentleman will go to the jail hecan ascertain by personal 


inspection the condition of affairs there. He will find that people 

of both sexes, arrested and sent there are placed in cells opening 

upon a corridor, without means of privacy and protection. It 

will be seen that the lawsof propriety and decorum demand that 
rovision be made, and that promptly, to provide proper quarters 
or women and girls under detention. 

It is the duty of a civilized and enlightened state to protect 
the morals af persons under restraint, either from the possibility 
of wrong influence from without or the opportunity for the exer- 
cise of bad passions and evil associations within; otherwise the 
protection which itis the object of the law to secure is lost. 

The reformatory to which the gentleman from Indiana has re- 
ferred was authorized in 1888; but no money has been appropri- 
ated for carrying out the project. 

Such institution when erected will be no more than a reform 
school for the instruction of those committed to its care. That 
act does not interfere or conflict with the provisions of this bill. 
This bill establishes a reformatory and house of detention for 
women, to be entirely separate from an institution for men, and 
is to be placed exclusively under the control of women. We have 
a reformatory of this character in New York, which has been 
managed for a number of years in this manner with most satis- 
factory results. They have one in Indiana and one in Massachu- 
setts. These institutions are of the most beneficent character, 
and appeal to every man in the community who desires to pro- 
vide tor the class of persons it is designed to accommodate. 


Mr. COMPTON. r. Speaker, is the bill open for amendment 
et? 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. Amendments are still in order, 


but the Chair will state that there are three committee amend- 
ments pending which must be first disposed of. 

Mr. COMPTON. I send an amendment up, then, to be read 
for information. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


one by striking out the word women“ wherever the word occurs in 
the 


Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I think I can convince the gen- 
tleman from New York that the object of these two amendments 
is exactly the same, namely, the establishment of reformatory 
schools. In the bill which passed the House and to which refer- 
ence has been made, it was pes that the appropriation 
should be borne one-half by the General Government and one- 
half by the District of Columbia. It pre that the building 
shall be erected on public ground, and provides that it shall be 
a reformatory school for giris, Now, the 
vides for a reformatory school for girls, 
object of it. 

Mr. CURTIS. For women and girls. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Now, does the gentleman from New York pro- 

to pass two bills and provide two institutions, one for girls— 
a reform school for girls”—and the other a“ reformatory for 
women and girls,” and in the law to provide for the building of 
such reformatory for girls and women at the expense of the United 
States solely, and the other establishment of the same general 
character to be built, one-half from the revenues of the District 
of Columbia and the other half by the General Government? 

Mr. CURTIS. Will She gensors yield for a question? 

Mr. HOLMAN. Certa i j 

Mr. CURTIS. Where will the women and girls be placed until 
they are 15 by proper authority to the reform school of which 

ou speak? 
7 Mr. HOLMAN. The gentleman from New York must bear in 
mind the fact that the act of 1888 had reference to boys alone, 
and it has been urged by benevolent people here that the same 

mpanio should apply to the establishment of a reform school 
or girls. That matter was acted upon by the House and has 
gone to the Senate. Now, then, does my friend propose that both 
of these establishments shall be erected, one for girls and the 
other for women and girls, both reformatory institutions? And 
further, does he propose that one-half of the expense shall be borne 
by the District of Columbiain one case, and in the other that the 
whole amount shall be paid from the General Treasury? 

Mr.CURTIS. Ifthe gentlemanfrom Indiana will examine the 
working of the institutions which are double-headed in their 
management, he will readily understand the impropriety of mul- 
tiplying institutions undersuchasystem. They should be either 
under the District government or the Attorney-General, so that 
some single authority can be held responsible for their manage- 
ment. The Federal Government, by erecting the bui aing provid: 
ing a place of detention for those who violate the law, should place 
its management under the charge of the Attorney-General. If we 
follow the system which has been generally adopted in respect 
to Federal institutions, we must accept the plan suggested here 
to avoid the embarrassment and bad management which has re- 
sulted in the District by having such institutions under a double 
management or administration. 


entleman’s bill pro- 
believe that is the 
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Mr. HOLMAN. Does not my friend know that the same pro- 
vision in the general bill conforms the school for girls to. the 
provision already made for boys? They ought to be on the same 
footing of course, both in the District and both under the Dis- 
trict Commissioners. But I ask again, does he propose to have 
two reformatory schools, one under the management of the At- 
torney-General, and the other under the control of the District 
Commissioners? 

Mr. CURTIS. They are not the same. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How do they differ? 

Mr. CURTIS. They differ in this ct. The committing 
magistrate sends women and girls to this institution for safe- 
keeping pending their trial. hen tried, older and, more har- 
dened criminals will be sent to this institution to serve the sen- 
_ tence imposed, while the younger and those more amenable to 

reformatory influence will be sent to the proposed Reform School 
for Girls. - 

Mr. HOLMAN. Does the gentleman propose to have two dif- 
ferent schools for girls? 

Mr. CURTIS. Not two different schools. This school for 
girls is for the younger ones. As itis now you leave all above a 
very limited age unprovided for by the law you propose. These 
are separate and distinct institutions, both deserving of the com- 
mendation of good ple; but this reformatory and house of 
detention as pro isof absolute and primary importance to be 
established before the other. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The chairman of the committee, the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL], must have overlooked 
this general provision for the institution for girls in the general 
appropriation bill. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. He is mis- 
taken about that. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Do you intend the erection of two distinct 
buildings, one under the control of the Attorney-General and the 
other under the control of the District Commissioners, the Treas- 
ury to bear the entire expense of one and the District to bear 
one-half the expense of the other? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. When the gentleman has finished his re- 
marks I will endeayor to explain to the House the difference be- 
tween the two bills. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I will reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. S er, the act to which the gentle- 
man refers, providing for girls, was passed in 1888, and prescribed 
that the institution should be the same in every respect, as far 
as practicable, as the Reform School for Boys, which is alread 
in existence in the District of Columbia. The I bill 
of the present Congress for the District of Columbia provides 
$30,000, I think, for this purpose. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. And the Senate has passed the 
bili giving $75,000, so that probably the minds of the 
the Bouse will have to come together when the bill comes back. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Suppose we should agree upon $50,000 then, 
or any other sum that may be my De upon? That is a bill fora 
Reform School for Girls in the District of Columbia, which is to 
be the same practically as the Reform School for Boys. Now, the 
Reform School for Boys is described, and the duties and responsi- 
bilities of the officers and the class of persons who may be ad- 
mitted are set forth in the act of Congress of 1876. It provides 
for the introduction of three or four different classes of boys. 
They must be under 16 years of age when they enter, and they 
must leave there when they are 21 years of age; and while there 
they shall be subject to the regulation of the board of trustees, 
who shall employ them in agricultural, mechanical, or other la- 
bor, and give them instruction in reading, writing, arithmetic, 
geography, and in such other studies, and in such arts and trades 
as the trustees may direct, and shall employ such methods of dis- 
cipline as they may deem proper. 

The classes of boys who may be admitted, as I say, are those 
under 16 years of age; and they incluđe any boy under 16 years 
of age, with the consent of his parents, against whom any charge 
of committing any crime or misdemeanor shall have been made; 
or destitute boys of this District who are unable to earn a liveli- 
hood, and who are in danger of being brought up to lead idle 
and vicious lives, and all incorrigible boys who habitually disre- 
gard the commands of their fathers, mothers, or guardians, who 
lead a vagrant life,or who resort to immoral places and prac- 
tices, ete. 

In other words, Mr. Speaker, this bill provides for the vicious 
characters of the District who are under bad influences, and who 
are to be taken there by the authorities with the consentof their 
guardians, or under the direction of the police judge of the Dis- 
trict, with the hope that they may be benefited by being putinto 
the Reform School, that their morals may be improved, and that 
they may be brought upto become good citizens. The bill which 
we now haye under consideration provides for the confinement 
of women or girls convicted of any crime or misdemeanor in the 
District of Columbia. It applies to an entirely different and dis- 


nate and 


tinct class of people from those who are not convicted of any 
crime, but who are simply under bad influences. 


It also pee that the Attorney-General shall be authorized 
to use said reformatory and house of detention for the confinement 
of women and girls convicted in any of the courts of the United 
States, and also provides that women and girls charged with 
crime may be lodged there for safe-keeping until their trial, in- 
stead of being p „as the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
CURTIS] has stated that they now are, under the most baneful in- 
fluences, in the common prison of the District of Columbia. So, 
Mr. Speaker, the difference between the two is manifest when 
ou read the two acts. One is for the reformation of children 
tween the ages of 16 and 21; the other is for the caring for 
women of the land who are either charged with crime or have 
been convicted of any crime in any of the courts of the United 
States. And as the gentleman says, the United States has done 
something toward building prisons, and this is something along 
in the same line—to provide a place where persons convicted of 
crime may be sent, provided that they are women or girls. 

Mr. B Z. I want to ask this: Whether it is a fact that 
women who are arrested in the city and are confined awaiting 
their trial are confined in the common jail with the men? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. That is my understanding. 

Mr. BRETZ. The next question I desire to ask is whether or 
not the object of this bill is to correct that system and separate 
women who are arrested and awaiting trial from the men, so that 
they may be confined in a separate 12 until their trial is had? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. That is one of the objects of the bill. 

Mr. BRETZ. And then, if they are convicted, by means of 
this building they are also kept separate in their confinement 
from the men? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir 

Mr. BRETZ. Now, what I want to ask the gentleman is 
whether or not the school that is provided for the boys and girls 
dogs not also provide the same thing that you are Hoes Seda to pro- 
vide for here: 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Oh, no. 

Mr. BRETZ. That is different altogether? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. That is entirely different. It is entirly 
different from the reform school. ow I yield to the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. COMPTON]. 

Mr. COM N. Isimply want to ask a question. Does not 
the workhouse now existing here provide for the class of women 
which this bill undertakes to provide for? 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no provision for women in the work- 
house. It is for boys and men. 

Races COMPTON. I am not talking about the workhouse for 
ys. 

Mr. CURTIS. There is no workhouse for the women. 

Mr. COMPTON. The gentleman is mistaken. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. The gentleman is mistaken. 
They are sent to the workhouse; but they ought not to be there. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. But they are 5 from the males now. 

Mr. COMPTON. My question is, if the object sought for by 
this bill, so far as the women are concerned, is that if shall be 
used for the incarceration of women who have been convicted of 
some criminal offense who, under the present regulations, are 
sent to the workhouse? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. That may be where they violate the po- 
lice regulations; that is, where women are convicted of offenses 
that are not very criminal. For instance, where the police jus- 
ticə may send them, as he does now, for as much as ten days to 
the workhouse. 

Mr. COMPTON. My pointis this: I want to know if, after 
the parogo or this bill, women will not be committed to the jail? 
À ur a HILL. They willbe committed to this house when 

t uilt. 

Mr. COMPTON. And not to the common jail? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Not to the common jail, where there are 
men. 

Mr. COMPTON. Then it is a reformatory school? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Itis reformatory to the extent that they 
are sent there. 

Mr. COMPTON. You say they are now sent to the jail? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Sag are sent to jail before trial; and the 
only question is whether it is proper that the men and women 
should go into the same common jail. That is one of the points 
of the case. 

Mr. COMPTON. Now, if my friend will allow me, I want to 
inquire about another provision of the bill. [submitted anamend- 
ment there for information, the phraseology of which I will 
change. My amendment provided tostrike out the word “women”. 
wherever it occurred. think, however, on reflection, that it 
would be better to strike out the words ‘‘and girls.” Does not 
my friend recognize the difference? Does it not strike him as it 
does me, that it would be . impolitic in an institution 
providing for the correction of girls who have been convicted 
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perhaps of a comparatively trifling offense that they should be 
sent to a workhouse and have for their associates women of 
may be hardened character? Would not that destroy the reform- 
atory character of the institution? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I would state to the gentleman from Mary- 
land that if this was a reformatory school for girls, where gir 
alone are to be kept, that objection could be made. In the re- 
formatory school to which the gentleman from Maryland refers 
the girls are under 16 years of age. If we confine this to women 
absolutely, others 20 yearsand 6 months old could not be confined 
in this building, although they be convicted of crimes, whereas 
they could have been confined in this building if they were 21 years 
ofage. Therefore we thought the safer way was to make it for 
both girls and women, and provide for girls and women in the 
same bill. I now yield to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HEN- 
3 8 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I was not aware, 
until after listening to the debate for the last five minvtes, that 
this bill was pending inthe House. But it seems to me that it 
is leading to some confusion. The act of 1888, reported from the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, on a bill which I had 
the honor to introduce to the House, makes all suitable provi- 
sion for girls. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Under 16 years of age. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. Of any age, 16 or any age. 
When they become of age they do not come within the provi- 
sions of the existing law. ‘There may be objections, however, to 
this. I will not say as to that. If the court does not have a re- 
formatory school to send them to, it would have to send them to 
the common jail or the workhouse, where none of them should 
be sent. 

Now, this bill, as it was drawn, did not have girls in it. It 
only applied to women. If the word girl” was stricken out 
the legislation would be more systematic. I am not question- 
ing the wisdom or the patriotism of the legislation here as to 
women, but I think the law now as to girls is complete. We 
had the criminal judge and a large number of citizens before 
the Committee on Appropriations when we had the bill under 
consideration for making appropriations for that purpose. The 
House will remember that we had quite a debate on the point 
of order in the Committee of the Whole, and the chairman sub- 
mitted the question to the committee, and the decision was in 
favor of the appropriation. So that 830,000 is appropriated 
by the House in the District of Columbia bill to put this law 
into operation and to commence this work. 

Now, it seems to me that that makes sufficient provision for the 

irls, all that has been asked for by the citizens and by the po- 
ce judge, and I think all that is needed. As to those who are 
over age, this legislation is in the proper direction; but either 
the girls should be stricken out of this bill or else the billshould 
be made amendatory of existing law, so that women can be added. 
I am not prepared to say without investigation that that would 
be wise. Possibly thoss are a grade of criminals who ought not 
to be associated with the girls, but ought to have a separate in- 
stitution. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I think the gentleman is in error in his 
statement that all girls can be put into the reform school estab- 
lished under the act of 1888. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa. All who are brought before the 
court on charges. They are sent there upon the order of the 
eourt. The judge stated distinctly that what was needed was a 
place of a reformatory character, like the reform schools in the 
States, to which he could send girls. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. But my reading of that law is that only 

irls under 18 gore of age can be sent to the reform school estab- 

hed under the act of 1888, and this bill undertakes to provide 
a place where the class of girls described in it as well as women 
may be confined. 

r. HENDERSON of Iowa. Let me make a suggestion to my 
friend from South Carolina, for I know that he does not wish to 
‘duplicate legislation upon this subject. Put a proviso into the 
pending bill that it shall not include the class of cases already 
poran for by the act of 1888, describing them. Then it will 


right. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. CURTIS], in advocating this bill, spoke 
of it as a response to the recommendation of the Attorney-Gen- 
ee I believe that isa correct statement of the gentleman’s po- 
sition. 

Mr. CURTIS. Yes: a response to his recommendation in re- 
spect to the need for some other provision than that now existing. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Here is what the Attor- 
ney-General says is needed. I read from his report: 

In an act ot Co approved July 9, 1888, the incorporation ot a reform 


mgress 
school for girls in the District of Columbia is authorized, and provisions en- 
acted for the management and regulation of the same. No provision was, 
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however, made for such institution. The need of such a school thus recog- 
n is urgent. I am frequently reminded by judges and officers of the 
courts of the District of Columbia and elsewhere oughout the United 
States, that there is no place where a juvenile female offender can be sent 
with any hope of such treatment and discipline as will result in reformation. 

It is impossible to justify the association of children of tender years who 
may have gone astray, in the same prison with mature and oftentimes hard- 
ened criminals. Yet, in the absence of an institution especially adapted to. 
such cases there is no alternative. I know of no State institution of the 


kind-where such prisoners can be sent except in occasional or rare instances. 
The successful workings and results of the Reform School for Boys in the 
District of Columbia not only commends that institution, but would seem to 
be a sufficient argument why a similar provision should be made for girls. 

Thatis the recommendation of the Attorney-General. Itrefers 
to the act approved July 9, 1888, which provides for this reforma- 
tory institution. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. From what page did the gentleman read? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Page 13 of the report of 
the Attorney-General. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I will read you something more from the 
report a little further on. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I have read the entire 
recommendation of the Attorney-General relating to a reforma- 
tory institution. This is the recommendation that the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations acted upon when it inserted the para- 
graph which has been read from the District appropriation bill, 
and which has passed this House and has gone to the Senate. 
This is the point that was urged by the President in a message 
which he sent to Congress. 

Now, sir, the Committee on Appropriations went exhaustively 
over this whole question of the needs of the District in this re- 
spect, and neither the President in his message, nor the Attorney- 
General in his report, nor any officialof the District of Columbia, 
nor anyone representing the charities of the District, had a word 
to say about the institution that is provided for in the pending 
bill. Their entire and exclusive insistence was upon a reforma- 
tory for girls which should be like that which now exists for 
boys, and which, as I have said, was provided for in the District 
bill. This proposition comes in here, so far as the Committee 
on Appropriations knows after an exhaustive inquiry into the 
subject, without the recommendation of a single official connected 
with the District of Columbia or that of any citizen of the Dis- 
trict. 

Not only that, but it provides $50,000 as an amendment to the 
amount originally proposed, $300,000, which shows the extent of 
the needless expenditure that it is proposed to enter upon. And 
not only that, but it is a needless expenditure, every dollar of 
which is to be saddled upon the taxpayers of the country; for no 
provision is made that one cent of it shall be pas by the taxpayers 
of this community, although the District of Columbia would of 
course furnish a great majority of those who would receive the 
benefit of the institution. Clearly, sir, the bill ought not to be- 
come a law. 

Mr.HEMPHILL. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. BRECK- 
INRIDGE] is unfortunately like a good many other gentlemen who 
become members of the Appropriations Committee; he thinks 
that nota single dollar of appropriation ought to be proposed or 
voted by any man sent here to represent the people unless the 
Committee on Appropriations says so. 

The gentleman states that his committee has not been able to 
get any recommendation from anybody in favor of this appro- 
priation. But I will remind him that the members of his com 
mittee are not the only Representatives on this floor; they are 
not in charge of everything in connection with the business of 
the Government. Therefore, if the Committee on Appropria- 
tions have not been able to get any information on this point, it 
may be owing to their ignorance or their lack of diligence. There- 
fore, it is very unfair to say that this measure is not a good one, 
because the Committee on Appropriations do not understand it. 
The effort of that committee to confound this measure with the 
bill already passed has broken down completely; they know 
themselves that this isa separate and distinct measure, standing 
upon a different basis. 

The gentleman has read from the report of the Attorney-Gen- 
eral certain remarks with reference to the Reform School for 
Girls, in every word of which I concur. Now, turning to the 
next page of that report I will read the gentleman what the At- 
torney-General says about this bill, or a measure similar to this. 
After speaking about the Reform School for Girls and the jail of 
the District of Columbia, the Attorney-General says; 

Provision should be made for the building of an additional wing with suit- 
able accommodations for female prisoners, so that they may be kept en- 
tirely separate. As it is now, quarters assigned to female prisoners are in 


too close proximity to those occupied by the men. More room is needed; and 
the quarters now occupied by the women are not fitted for their use. 


So that if the gentleman had read this report thoroughly he 
would have found the Attorney-General giving him some infor- 
mation upon this point. The Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia thought it not the best thing to provide an additional 
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wing for prisoners of the District of Columbia only, but believed 


it wise to providea separate building in which should be confined 
not only prisoners whose confinement is now provided for under 
existing law, but also (if the Attorney-General should deem it 
wise) women from outside the District who have been convicted 
of offenses. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Are we to understand 
that the gentleman justifies this bill imposing a tax upon the 
people of the whole country, by reason of a clause in the Attor- 
ney-General’s report asking simply a small addition to the Dis- 
trict jail? Is that the gone which the gentleman takes? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. hy, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman, I am 
afraid, has not heard me through. I stated 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Ishall listen to the gen- 
tleman with patience, and with fond expectation of hearing 
something further on that point. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I stated that if the gentleman had read the 
report of the Attorney-General he would have learned that there 
is something else needed in this District besides the Reform 
School for Girls. That was my object in reading what I did 
from the Attorney-General’s report. Then I added that the 
committee did not entirely concur in the suggestion of the At- 
torney-General that a separate wing should be built for the ac- 
commodation of prisoners convic under the law of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and now confined in the present building, but 
thought it wise to provide a separate . the detention 
of women and girls of this District who may be accused or con- 
victed of crime, as well as those who are convicted in any part 
of the United States and who the Attorney-General may think 
should be confined here. 3 

Mr., Speaker, this whole matter is one about which there can 
be no necessity for a great deal of discussion. I think the House 
understands the question. Iwill only add that I propose to offer 


a proviso 

Mr. LONG. This bill as I understand, provides for the pur- 
chase of a site? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LONG. Can there not be found in the public reservations 


in this city sufficient ground for the erection of this building? 
Me HILL. There is nothing very suitable, so far as 
we know. 


Mr.LONG. It does seem to me that with the number of perks 
and reservations in this city, some suitable ground could be found 
without the 7 75 5 of purchasing a site. . 

Mr. HEMP. I propose to move to amend by adding at 
the end of the bill— 

Provided, That the word “girls,” wherever used in this act, shall not be so 
construed as to embrace the class of persons specially provided for in the 
act of July 9, 1888. 


1 8 715 this amendment there will be no clashing between the 
two 8 

Mr. DOCKERY. I have just come into the Hall, and would 
be glad to ascertain the par entary status of this matter. _Is 
wr cea being considered in the House as in Committee of the 

hole 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Have any amendments been offered? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. There are committee amendments pend- 

; and I en submitting another. 
e SPEAKER pro tempore. There are already pending some 

amendments reported by the committee. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I ask that the amendments of the commit- 
tee already pending be voted upon asa Whole. 

Several members addressed the Chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair can not submit the 
question on any amendment so long as gentlemen desire tos 3 

Mr. KYLE. I have an amendment which I desire to-offer to 
one of the amendments submitted by the committee. 

The SPEAKER pro tempoye. Before voting upon the amend- 
ments of the committee, any amendment to those amendments 


will be in order. The Clerk will report the amendment sent up 
by the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. KYLE]. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend the committee amendment by striking out the word “fifty,” in line 
12 and also in line 13, and inserting in each case the word “twenty-five.” 
Add at the close of section 1 the words, Tha 
paid out of the revenues of the District of Columbia.“ 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The first question will be on the 
amendment to the amendment, when the House has disposed of 
the committee amendments. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I hope a vote will not now be taken 
upon the amendments, or any other part of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee rise? s 

reread ASHINGTON. To address the House upon the pend- 


. The gentleman is recognized. 

Mr. WASHING r. Speaker, before the vote is taken 
on the amendments, or on the ing bill, I think it ought to 
be clearly understood by the House exactly what it is proposed 
todo. I haye never seen the bill until this moming bus. have 
glanced over it in the last few minutes while the on has 
been progressing, and it strikes me that under the guise of the 
establishmn ent of a reformatory institution for women and girls 
in the District of Columbia it Is proposed to establish a reforma- 
tory institution for women and girls from all parts of the United 
States. I can not believe that the bill is clearly understood by 
the House or it would certainly meet with strenuous opposition. 
Section 4 provides— 

Tat the Attorney-General shall formulate rules and r. tions for the 
conduct of said reformatory and house of detention, and he is hereby auihor- 
ized to establish rules of commutation for good behavior of said prisoners. 

And section 5, to which I wish to call the especial attention of 
the House, is in the following language: 

Suc, 5. That the Attorney-General shall be authorized to use said reform- 
tory and house of detention for the confinement of women and girls con- 
victed in any of the courts of the United States. 

Now, it seems to me that that is going a very long way ina 
District bill, to establish a reformatory institution in this city to 
which may be sent girls and women from Texas and California, 
Nevada, Wyoming, Tennessee, Florida, Arkansas, and from every 
other State in the Union at the pleasure of the Attorney-General 
of the United States. It is avery long step towards centraliza- 
tion, and is very far beyond what this House should undertake 
to do in the way of establishing reformatories for the District of 
Columbia. It is time, I think, to call a halt and let the bill be 
understood before it is rushed to a vote. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Oh, the gentleman from Tennessee is mis- 
taken. The bill is not being rushed through the House. The 
House understands it. It is not necessary for the gentleman to 

et up here and allege that this billis being rushed through the 
onie without consideration or debate. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. I believe I have the floor. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Very well. I will reply to any such ridicu- 
lous insinuation when E get the floor. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. It may seem “ridiculous” to the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina, but the House will hardly regard it 
so when its attention is called to the bill. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. And every man who has any sense knows 
that it is ridiculous. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Well, I claim to have about as much 
sense, and certainly as much manners, as my friend from South 
Carolina. I think that my friend from South Carolina displays 
avery greatdegree of temper unnecessarily when he becomes so 
very indignant at a charge that I made, not against himself per- 
fonaliy, but against a measure which is reported here from his 
committee. 

I did not reflect upon the gentleman in the olughiy degree, 

at 
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I esteem the géntleman from South Carolina too as a per- 
sonal friend to do anything of that kind. Wh did say was 
that I did not think the bill should be rushed through the House 
without being Properly understood or properly considered. I 
alluded to the discussion which has taken place on the bill, the 
brief time in which it has been before the House for considera- 
tion, and the manner in which it has been under discussion in 
the House, believing that the members of the Honse are not 
aware of what the bill proposes. I believe that a bill which con- 
tains such sections as those which I have already quoted, should 
have very grave and careful consideration here before it is en- 
acted into law. I find nobody immediately around me who knows 
what the bill contains, or that it contained such a section as that 
which permits women and girls to be sent here and incarcerated 
in a reformatory institution by order of the Attorney-General 
of the United States, who may be convicted in any of the States 
of the Union in any one of the United States courts. I say I 
think it is going very far in the establishment of a District in- 
stitution to insert such a provision as that. 

Besides, Mr. Speaker, the sum of $50,000 which is appropriated 
by the bill is buta starter. The bill before being amended by the 
committee called for 8300, 000. What the total annual 3 
tion will be before we get through with this thing no can 
conjecture. If we are to establish here such an institution as 
this you will have to erect a building as large as the Capitol of 
the United States to contain the inmates or convicts who will be 
sent here. 

- A MEMBER. That would not be large enough. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. And, asafriend near me 
that would be inadequate. I hope, therefore, the House will 
consider the matter carefully, and let its merits and demerits be 
well understood before a vote is taken. 

Mr. HOLMAN was recognized. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I would like to have the privilege of re- 


ts, even 
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diana will 
Mr. HO . How long does the gentleman want? 
Nr. HEMPHILL. About five minutes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Very well. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am very glad to hear the 
gentleman from Tennessee say that he means no reflection on 
myself. I piss tr his statement in good faith and do not wish to 
say anything indtohim. Butthe gentleman will understand, 
and the House will understand, that it is hardly fair to a gentle- 
man in charge of a bill here, whether it be myself or anybody 
else, to say that he is rushing it through the House with unusu 
haste, or that the House does not understand it when he is insist- 


js Sige a vote. 

ow, this bill has been under discussion for quite a time this 
morning. I have distinctly called the attention of the House over 
and over to the fact that one of the objects of the bill is to 
erect a prison or place where women convicted in any of the 
United States will be sent and confined, in accordance with the 
provision of section 5,when it meets the approbation of the At- 
torney-General of the United States. 

That is one of the distinct features of this bill, and I do not 
want this House to vote upon it under any misapprehension, I 
have stated that over and over again, 

Mr. DOCKERY. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DOCKERY. Is there any other building or reformatory 
of this kind in the United States of like character? 

Mr. CURTIS. Not under Federal law. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. In various States, but not under Federal 
law, as I understand. 

Mr. CURTIS. We have no Federal prison of this kind. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Am I right in my interpretation of 
section 5, that it authorizes the Attorney-General to send to this 
institution women and girls convicted in any court of the United 
States? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir; that is exactly it. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. [Isay that is an outrage, and it ought 
not to be allowed. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. The gentleman has a right to think it is 
an outrage; but I think it is 8 an outrage, and more of an 
outrage, to send a woman convicted of crime in South Carolina 
to be confined in a prison in the State of New York, where she 
is confined, not under the statutes of the United States, nor un- 
der United States control, but under the laws of New York reg- 
ulating prisoners there, and she is confined in the same prison 
with the men who are sent there from New York and from 
any other part of the United States. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. They have a female ward at Sing Sing. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. The only question is whether it is wise or 
not to provide a place where the women of this country may be 
confined when convicted of crime. That is the only question so 
far as the section is concerned about which the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. WASHINGTON] is disturbed. 

Mr. DOCKERY. If this institution is to be maintained by the 
United States, and is in no sense an institution relating to the 
District of Columbia, it occurs to me, and I suggest it with all 
deference to the gentleman from South Carolina Mr. HEMPHILL], 
that if would be well to locate it in the Mississippi Valley, at 
some point near the center of population. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. If the gentlemen will look at the bill he 
will see that it does not refer entirely to the courts of the United 
States, but it refers as well to the District of Columbia; and itis 
in a measure a tentative scheme, to find out whether the confine- 
ment of women in a separate prison will work any better results 
than their confinement in prisons with men, as now. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. S er, I wish to occupy but a very few 
minutes. When the gentleman from New York [Mr. CURTIS 
who is very humane and kind-hearted, as I am sure, from what 
I have seen of him—showed me this bill, I had overlooked the 
fact that we had passed through the House this provision on the 
District bill relating to a girls’ reformatory ool, That was 
the measure that was specially brought to the attention of the 
Committee on Appropriations. The only objection made by any 
member of that committee was that, as gentlemen in the 
House know, this is no time to go into expenses that are not ab- 
solutely demanded. I hope this House will determine not to ad- 
journ with appropriations too great to be met by our current 
revenues. : 

When my friend points to the attempt on the part of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations toobtain jurisdiction, I am sure he will 
bear in mind the fact that that committee is simply making a 
great effort to keep the current expenses of this ye Saone Ea 
within its revenues, and nothing more. Now, there were two rec- 


poing to the TED from Tennessee, if the gentleman from 
yie ~ 


ommendations which I wish to call to the attention of the House; 
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one a provision in regard to a girls’ reformatory school. That 
has passed the House and is now before the Senate. The other 
is the recommendation of the Attorney-General that there be a 
wing added to the District jail for the confinement of women 
convicted of crime. Now, instead of adopting that report, in- 
stead of providing for a new wing to the jail, which would not 
enlarge the number of officers, it Is pro d to create an entirel 
new establishment, under the control of the 3 
and the Secretary of the Interior. 

Now, I object to that. If they will bring in a bill to carry out 
the views of the proper officers, to construct that wing to the 
jail, [for one will consent and vote for it, although our funds 
can poorly bear the expense at this time. But I will consent to 
that rather than to lay the foundation here for an expenditure 
of hundreds of thousands of dollars and the creation of a great 
horde of new officers not recommended by any Department of R 
this Government. : 

The gentleman talks about the necessity of an institution in 
which to confine women convicted of crime here at this capital. i 
I protest against that. How is it in most of the States of this e 
Union? I speak only for my own State. A woman convicted of 
crime there is sent to the women's reformatory in that State and 
not carried off here, five or six hundred miles, to an institution 
away at one side of the Union. I presume the same arrange- 
ment is made by the Attorney-General with almost all of the re- 
formatory institutions for women in various other States of the 
Union. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. The gentleman does not correctly under- 
stand the measure if he thinks this prevents that. It simply 
authorizes the Attorney-General to send them here; and Ih. y 
think the Attorney-General will take them out of reformatory 
institutions in the States and bring them here; but there are 
many States in this Union in which there are no such institu- 
tions. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I do not wish to see any such extraordinary 
porer as that conferred upon any officer. Ido not think the 

rge class of the unfortunate, the miserable, and the wicked 
should be brought here to this capital. I think it is far better 
that they should be diffused. Besides, tlemen must bear in 
mind that there passed the House, and I believe it passed the 
Senate in the last Congress, a bill providing for penitentiaries 
under Federal authority at various points, North, East, South, 
and West. The gentleman can see very well that just such pro- 
visions will be contemplated in the erection of those buildings 
when they are erected. An appropriation has not been made for 
them, but will be made when the ury can bear the expense. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I trust that we will come toa vote. Think 
the House understands the measure perfectly well. 

Mr. BAILEY. Do I understand the gentleman from South 
Carolina to say that under the provisions of this bill a woman 
3 in one of the States might be sent here to be impris- $ 
oned? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. i 

Mr. BAILEY. Well, what authority has the Federal Govern- 7 
ment to provide for them? 

. HEMPHILL. That is, when they are convicted in the 
Unien: States courts. 


ie AILEY. And not convicted under the operation of State 
aw? 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Oh, no. Inow yield tothe gentleman from 


New York [Mr. FELLOWS]. 
Mr. BU ELL. Where is the report of the committee on 
this bill? 


Mr. HEMPHILL. It is House report No. 846. 

Mr. BUSHNELL. Ihave just sent for it, and it is reported 
that we can not get it. 

A MEMBER. I will give you one now. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to occupy the atten- 
tion of the committee but a single moment in what I shall have 
to say with reference to this bill. It will be understood that 
nearly all the States have recognized the propriety of establish- 
ing such institutions as will separate female prisoners from males, 
That it has been a blot and reproach upon the civilization that 
for so many years these prisoners have been confined in common 
has become ap nt to the intelligence of our le. Where- 
ever these institutions for separate confinement for female pris- 
oners exist the United States by virtue of aoe. laws, has it 
within its power to make such contracts with the State authori- 
ties as is n to put within those places now established 
such female prisoners as shall have been convicted in the Federal 
courts. If there is any institution of that character provided 
for in Federal territory, such as the District of Columbia is, it must 
necessarily be by act of Congress. No such institution can grow 
ied nere unless by permission of the vote of this House and of the 

nate. 77 

Now, the moiety of prisoners beyond those in the District of 
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Columbia who would be convicted of offenses for which, in the 
judgment of the court, they should go to reformatory institu- 
tions rather than to institutions of positive punishment would, 
with the small percentage which by convictions in the United 
States courts in the various States would not be sent to estab- 
lishments already in existence, I undertake to say, in reply to 


the gentleman from Tennessee, not number fifty in any given 
year in our history. Beyond that small percen of convic- 
tions of females in the United States who might be taken care of 
in any l or penal institution already provided in the 
States there would not be fifty and probably not twenty sent to 
this institution in the District of Columbia. 

Call it an outrage that the Attorney-General should have the 
power to designate places of confinement for these prisoners 
whom the humanity, civilization, and enlightened conscience of 
the world have taught us should not only bs separated from male 
criminals, but who perhaps are convicted of a first offense, by 
virtue of their sex, should be given an opportunity for reform 
rather than be confined in institutions provided especially for 

unishment. But I say in reply to the gentleman, closing as I 
gan, that as black a blot upon our civilization, as base a re- 
proach on our manhood, as complete a departure from the chiv- 
alry that we pretend to exercise toward those fallen and depraved 
of our mothers’ sex requires the kind of legislation contemplated 
in this bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask hima 
question? 

Mr. FELLOWS. With pleasure. 

Mr. HOLMAN. While I think the gentleman’s views as to 
the other places are correct, and I fully agree with him, is it not 
far better to follow the recommendation of a proper officer of the 
Government than disregard his recommendation and establish 
an institution of this kind against his recommendation? 

Mr. FELLOWS. You have a recommendation of the Depart- 
ment of a Government, if the Department of Justice, represented 
by a Cabinet officer, may be considered such, as I think it pro 
erlycan. The Attorney-General has strongly e this 
measure. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Will my friend pardon me for saying that it 
has not been recommended by him? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Itis quite clear that the gentleman has 
not read the report of the committee. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If the measure came in that form I should 
have no objection to it. This is a proposition for an independent 
establishment and not recommended by a Department. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. That can be very easily settled by reading 
the letter from the Attorney-General, contained in the report. 

Mr. FELLOWS. I will call the attention of the gentleman 
from Indiana to the very brief letter of the Attorney-General: 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
Washington, D. C., March 16, 1892. 


Sın: Ihave examined House bill No. 5097, “for the erection of a reforma- 
tory and house of detention for women and girls charged with and convicted 
of crimes and misdemeanors in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 
poa, ort beg to say that the bill has my earnest aj The reason 
why, in my opinion, this bill should pass is set forth my last annual re- 

rton xiii. Iam sure that such an institution in the District of Co- 
umbia is greatly needed and will be most useful. 


Respectful ours, 
i ses W. H. H. MILLER, Attorney-General. 
Hon, N. M. CURTIS. 
House of Representatives. 


Surely that is a report from a departmental officer. 

Mr. HOLMAN, y, my friend must see from what has al- 
ready been read and the time when this bill was before the Attor- 
ney-General the letter could have no reference to the report made 
to Congress by him. He simply recommended an enlargement 
of the new wing of the District prison instead of an entirely new 
establishment. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I suppose the Attorney-General recom- 
mended the new wing to the jail until he got some further in- 
formation upon the subject, and then took this bill up, considered 
a and gave it his hearty indorsement. That is the whole case. 
Mr. Speaker, Lask for a vote upon the measure. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, I want to 
call attention very briefly to one or two points. The gentleman 
from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL], in reply to what I had to 
say, read from the report of the Attorney-General, and all that 
he read related to an extension of the District jail, an annex to 
that building. The gentleman read nothing else. Now, within 
the last five minutes we have had read a letter from the Attorney- 
General, which has never been presented to the House before 

Mr. HEMPHILL. If the gentleman will permit me to inter- 
rupt him, I will say that that letter was printed in the report 
which accompanied the bill. I did not read it here because I 
supposed the gentleman had read the report of the committee or 
else he would not have undertaken to criticise the bill. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Iwill ask the gentleman 


from South Carolina how many minutes the report that accom- 
ee bill has been printed and available for the use of the 
ouse? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I have had it ever since I called for it this 
morning, before the House convened. I do not know when it 
came into the document room. The bill was reported on the 
AST Po 3 and the report has been available, I suppose, since 

e A 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. My understanding is that 
it has not been available for the use of members longer than ten 
or fifteen minutes. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I do not know about that. 
bill was reported, as I have said, on the 24th of March, and, pre- 
sumably, the report has been accessible ever since the 25th. At 
= events, I know it was in the document room when I called 
or it. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I do not wish, however, 
to be drawn away from the main point, and that is that the At- 
torney-General, with full knowledge of all the facts, recommended 
an annex to the jail in this District and nothing else. Now, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. FELLOWS], with a tribute to 
virtue and to woman which we all indorse, but which should not 
serve as a plea to cover unnecessary expenditure or the laying 
ofimproper burdens upon the taxpayers, has stated that in his 
judgment not twenty-five of the inmates per annum of this insti- 
tution will come from outside the District of Columbia. The 
gentleman has stated that, so far as persons who come under the 
classification contemplated here benig properly confined is con- 
cerned, they can be properly confined, as they are now, in suit- 
able institutions existing within the States. 

Mr. FELLOWS. If the gentleman will permit me, there are 
several States in which no such institutions exist. i 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Only a few. Then the 
States which have them could, of course, receive inmates from 
other States; just as now persons convicted in one State in the 
United States courts are frequently sent to institutions in other 
States. Therefore, that is the measure of that point. 

Mr. FELLOWS rose. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Does the gentleman wish 
to say anything further? 

Mr. F OWS. Yes; the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HoL- 
MAN] stated that the policy of the Government was to build and 
take charge of its own prisons. 

This is but a step in that direction, so that we may not have to 
be under contract with the various States. In many of the States 
of this Union women convicted in the Federal courts, if they are 
confined at all, must be confined in prisons which are also occu- 
pied by men; and the point in my remark was that the tendency 
and the proper tendency of our civilization was to provide sep- 
arate institutions forthem. Now, when this small percentage— 
for it issmall of women are convicted in the Federal courts, even 
if they can be sent to placesof confinement within the States, 
they must be sent to prisons where men also are confined, and what 
is now proposed by this bill is to provide for them an institution 
where they may have an opportunity for reformation. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I do not understand the 
facts in relation to our institutions to be of that character at all. 
There are reformatory institutions in many of the States which 
are used exclusively for women and girls. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Only in three out of forty-four States in 
the Union, as I understand. : 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Well, if there are three 
there are that many. Now, there is the power vested in the At- 
torney-General to send persons convicted in the Federal courts 
to suitable institutions that are maintained within the States. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Does the gentleman say that there is any 
law which authorizes the Attorney-General of the United States 
to send women convicted in the United States court to a reform- 
atory institution in any State? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. 
to send them to State institutions. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes; but State institutions” mean gen- 
erally penitentiaries or State prisons. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I venture tosay the gen- 
tleman does not know of any place where persons convic in 
the courts and are incarcerated in the usual way that does not 
have proper arrangements for the separation of the sexes. We 
could extend the law to milder institutions. 

Now, the need for this institution is of this extent, that the 
Attorney-General in his regular report makes no mention of it 
at all, but mentions simply a slight addition to the District jail. 

Let us inquire further as to the . The necessity, as 
indicated by the gentleman from New York [Mr. FELLOWS], is 
that outside of the convictions taking place in the District of 
Columbia there will not, in his judgment, be twenty-five persons 
a year incarcerated in this institution. Does that indicate an 


I know that the 


I say he has authority 
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overerowded condition of the institutions which now exist in the 
States? Does that justify an . of this character, 
which is to be paid exclusively by the ple of the country at 
large, not one cent of which is to be paid out of the revenues of 
the District of Columbia? 

Are the people of the country to bear the whole burden of an 
institution which in the original bill was provided for to the 
amount of $300,000—and that would scarcely be a beginning 
when the gentleman himself states in his advocacy of the meas- 
ure that but a moiety of those who would be convicted and sent 
to this institution would come from places outside of this Dis- 
trict? The bill is a bad one and it ought to be defeated. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Yes, sir. 

Mr. FELLOWS. If an institution of this character is needed 
here, and is to be established, it must be established by act of 
Congress, must it not? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Certainly. 

Mr. FELLOWS. Very good. Now, if the institutions in the 
various States are sufficient to provide for the greater number 
of criminals who are convicted in the State courts, why should 
not we, when we provide a necessary reformatory institution for 
this District, provide also a place where the female criminals 
convicted in the Federal courts in the various circuits and dis- 
tricts of the United States may be confined? There should be 
one place for this purpose. Those persons can not be sent to a 
reformatory in the States. There is no power in the Federal 
courts to send them there. Our idea in this bill is to get them 
into a reformatory rather than in a place of punishment. 

Mr. BRECKI DGE of Arkansas. I will answer that by 
asking the gentleman from New York this question: If the num- 
ber of these persons who will be sent here from the States at 
large will be but a moiety of the inmates of this institution, why 
should we saddle the entire expense upon the States at large | 
and not a cent of it upon the District of Columbia? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. That is a matter for the House. If the 
House chooses to saddle the expense anywhere, it can do so. 
That does not affect the merits of the bill. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. It affects very direct! 
the merits of the bill, in view of the provision which the bill 
contains. As to the needs of the District in this matter, I ask the 
porom to state whether a single representative of the District | 

asked that the usual one-half, or even any part of this ex- 
penditure be saddled upon the District? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. y, Mr. Speaker, I am about as much a 
representative of the District in this matter as anybody I know. 

r. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I speak of the Commis- 
sioners—those whom we have placed in charge of these matters. 
Have you any petition from citizens of the District, from taxpay- 
ers here, asking that this charge or any part of it be put upon 
them? I would like the gentleman to answer that question. 

Mr. HEMPHILL, My friend from Arkansas is not in earnest 
about this matter. y 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I am just so much in 
earnest that I would like for you to answer the question. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Why, Mr. Speaker, there are thousands of 
bills here about which the ple of the District of Co- 
lumbia say nothing, about which they have no voice. It is not 
understood that they are to have any voice in legislation here. 
We are legislating for them; that is the idea of the existing 
form of government. I do not know that there is any petition 
from citizens in favor of this bill; but I certainly know of none 
against it. The bill has the approval of the Attorney-General, 
and, so far as I know, the District Commissioners. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. How far does the gen- 
tleman know that, if it is a proper question? Have the Commis- | 
sioners ever so stated? : 

Mr. HEMPHILL (to Mr. Curtis), They have so stated, have 
they not? 

ae. CURTIS. Iso understood in the conversation I had with 
them. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. That kind of vague ru- 
mor is all that we have here in the way of official support for 
the bill. We have no formal recommendation of any guaranier: 

Mr. HEMPHILL. We, the members of this House, certainly 
have sense enough to vote on this bill upon our own judgment 
without the intervention of the District Commissioners. The 
gentleman from Arkansas speaks very beautifully about chivalry 
and sentiment—— 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. That was my eloquent 
friend from New York. He can easily spare the laurel, but I 
do not wish to deprive him of it. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. But the gentleman doesnot want his chiv- 
alry and sentiment to cost himacent. It seems to me that we 
understand the merits of this bill, and I trust that the House 
will come to a vote upon it. 


| is an enormous amountfor suc 


Mr. KYLE. I believel have the floor, though I did not want 
to interfere while these gentleman were speaking. It seems 
sir, that the bill we have before us on our desks is a misprint. 1 
have been laboring under a misapprehension as to the provisions 
of the bill; and I find the case is the same with other gentlemen. 
I have not been able to obtain the correct print of the bill; but 
I want to offer an amendment striking out ‘ $300,000” and in- 
serting “ $100,000.” 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I will state to the gentleman that the com- 
mittee have adopted an amendment reducing that to $50,000. 

Mr. KYLE. My information was that that was a misprint. 
ae HEMPHILL. Oh, no. The bill really before us is No. 
5097. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Thegentlemanfrom Mississippi 
[Mr. KYLE], as the Chair understands, proposes to strike out 
** $300,000,” where it appears in the first line of the bill, and in- 
sert $100,000.” There need be no difficulty about this. When 
the amendment is submitted, the Chair will see that it comes in 
at the proper place. 

Mr. KYLE. If this is the correct bill, I have an amendment 
to offer to the committee amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman will send it up. 

The Clerk read the amendment of Mr. KYLE, as follows: 


Amend the committee amendment by striking out in line 12 the words 
“three hundred thousand” and inserting in lieu thereof the words one 
hundred thousand;” and in line 13, strike out fifty thousand” and insert in 
lien thereof “twenty-five thousand.” 


Mr. CURTIS. I hope that amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I call for a vote. 

Mr. KYLE. I bélieve I have the flcor. I am trying to 
straighten out this matter. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I beg the gentleman’s pardon; I do not 
wish to take him off the floor. 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. Speaker, I have been erroneously led to sup- 
pose that there were two bills before us; one proposing an appro- 

riation of $300,000, and the other an appropriation of 850,000. 
My idea was to cut down the 5 think that $300,000 

a 5 I got hold of that bill, 
but I saw another here with fifty thousand in it, and was told 
that one of them was erroneous. My purposs is further by the 
amendment to provide that the District of Columbia shall be re- 
quired to bear one-half of the expense, and I submit that it is 
proper and right that while we are providing a prison to take 
care of the lawbreakers of the District, it is but fair and just 
that the revenues of the District should bə required to pay one- 
half of the expense. That is the amendment I submit. The 
amendment I offer now sppiles only to the reduction of the 
amount, fifty thousand, in lines 12 and 13, and provides that it 
shall be twenty-five thousand in each place. 

Mr. CHIPMAN. Mr. Speaker, this bill strikes me as being 
an illy adapted to attain the objects for which it is framed. It 
is claimed, as I understand it, to be for the reformation of youn 
girls convicted of crimes and misdemeanors. I find that the bi 
makes no provision whatever for separating the young from the 
old offenders. It is in all respects as bad, in . as 
the present system of imprisonment which prev: here. 

In my State, a State of nearly 3,000,000 of people, among the 
reat number of institutions, penal and otherwise, we have one 
evoted to the imprisonment of young men, another to the im- 

prisonment of young girls, or for the reformation of young girls, 
and another still, a house of correction at the city of Detroit, 
where women offenders are detained. There we have found it 
not only desirable and important to separate the women from the 
men, but also to separate the girlsfrom the women. This bill 
proposes to put all, both the old and the young, into the same in- 
stitution, and all of the bad effects of the mingling of youthful 
with older offenders will be brought about by this prison system 
inaugurated here. 

It is all very well, Mr. Speaker, to talk of this city requiring 
such an institution. But when you reflect that great States in- 
habited by millions of people require only one or at the utmost 
two institutions of this character, it seems to me to be absurd to 
claim for an instant that a small city like Washington requires 
an establishment of thisnature. Iam well aware of the fact that 
there is perhaps difficulty in using reformatory prisons for this 
class of offenders, especially for very young girls. I admit, too, 
that there is something repugnant in the idea of sending young 
girls to the only prisons in the States which are accessible to the 
Federal authorities, to wit, the purely penal institutions, the 
penitentiaries or prisons proper. But we must not, under the 
specious plea made by the gentleman from New York, who ap- 
pealed to our chivalry and to the respect which we have for the 
sex of our mothers—we must not lose our heads altogether and 
do that which isimpracticable. Now, the gentleman was wrong, 
entirely wrong, when he said it was the policy of this Govern- 
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ment to institute prisons for the confinement of these Federal 
prisoners. 
I would like to know, then, Mr. S er, who fixes the 
the Attorney-General — 


licy 
for this people? Is it the Attorney: in his recommenda- 
tion; is it an Administration, or is it the the Repre- 
sentatives of the poopie; ha wer over the and voic- 
ing the true sentiments and es of the people? If that re- 
mark had not been made I should have taken no in this dis- 
cussion; and so far as the claint is made that another department 
of this Government, save Congress itself, can fix the policy of 
this people on a question of this nature i must most ey. 
profes against it. Neither the law nor the facts justify any suc 
assertion. ' 
ene’ CURTIS. Willthe gentleman give way for an interru 

on? 

Mr. CHIPMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. CURTIS. Did not Congress provide for the purchasing 
of Foe and the erection of prisons or penitentaries in three 
different sections of the country in a previous Congress? 

Mr. CHIPMAN. For the imprisonment of women? 

Mr. CURTIS. No, sir; imprisonment of both sexes. 

Mr. CHIPMAN. Congress has not gone into the subject of 
imprisonment of women and girls atall. We have entered upon 
no such folly as that. But, Mr. Speaker, if we had entered upon 
it I should still protest against it. A Government prison wher- 
ever located is a local curse and a calamity to the community in 
which it is put, for the reason, mainly, that it places so many 
criminals to compete, as a general e, with the free labor of 
the community in which it is located. A 

But, sir, aside from thatquestion, there is this one fatal defect 
in the bill to which I have just referred. It does not achieve the 
object for which it is designed, in this, that it does not separate 
the young offenders from the old. It is for the imprisonment of 
women and girls convicted of crimes and misdemeanors—— 

Mr. CURTIS. And the bill provides——- * 

Mr. CHIPMAN. [yield to the gentleman for a question, not 
for an argument. 

Mr. CURTIS. I was going on to say that the bill provides in 
the fourth section for regulati à 

Mr. CHIPMAN. Iam aware of that. 

Mr. CURTIS. And authorizes the Attorney-General to es- 
tablish rules. 

Mr. CHIPMAN. Ihave the provisions of that clause of the 
bill before me. It provides— 

That the Attorney-General shall formulate rules and tions for the 
conduct of such reformatory and house of detention; and he is hereby author- 
ized to establish rules of commutation for good behavior of prisoners. 

Now what does that mean? What kind of rules? 

Mr. CURTIS. It covers the whole und. 

Mr.CHIPMAN. My friend from New York seems to have 

t faith that the effect will be healthful and wholesome. But, 

r. S er, the law itself does not provide that the young and 
the old offenders shall be piona in. se te departments; that 
they shall not be e the same labor; that they shall have 
no contact with each other; that they shall not become acquainted 
with each other, and it does not, inmy judgment, provide for 
the protection of the are risoners which it is claimed is the 
chief d that the bill seeks to effectuate. 

Mr. H HILL, I ask that the House vote upon those 
amendments which do not relate to the question of appropriat- 
ing money, and then the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Mississippi may come up. I refer to the amendments of- 
fered by the committee, inclu the word “ girls.” 

Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Speaker, does the bill that is under con- 


sideration $300,000, or $50,000? 
Mr. HEMP It carries $50,000, but fixes the ultimate 
limit at $300,000. 


Mr. FITHIAN. How much does it 28 riate? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. It 9 „000. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Is the gentleman ready 
to take a vote? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. pending the motion of 
the gentleman from South Carolina, I move to lay the bill and 
all amendments on the table. 

The question being taken, the Speaker pro tempore announced 
that the ayes seemed to have it. 
on a 1 (demanded by Mr. HEMPHILL) there were—ayes 

, noes 63. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The ayes have it, and the bill is 
laid upon the table. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I move to reconsider—— 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 

. BRECKINRIDGE] moves to reconsider the vote by which the 
motion was laid upon the table. 

Mr. CURTIS. ‘Tellers, Mr. Speaker. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGEof Arkansas. Thegentlemanistoolate. 
5 7 — 8 sc eee la The np emen i410 3 unless 

es at he rose for the purpose of demanding ers. 

Mr. ATKINSON. No 3 Mr. S er. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. tis too late. Imake 
the point that I had entered a motion to reconsider before the 
gen raised the point. I now move to lay on the table the 
motion to reconsider. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair wouldlike to ask the 
e if he was on the floor for the purpose of making that 
point. 

Mr. ATKINSON. I made the point of no quorum before I 
heard the result announced, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair had already an- 
nounced the result, and had submitted the other motion. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. The gentleman, through 
inattention, has lost his opportunity. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] moves to reconsider the vote by which the 

ill was laid on the table, and he also moves to lay on the table 
the motion to reconsider. If gentlemen wish to raise the ques- 
tion of no quorum, it is not too late todo so upon the pending 
motion. The question is on the motion to lay on the table the 
(ities qeeation beta sabe, TD Speak pore ced 

e question taken, the er teny announ 

that the ayes seemed to have it. fit 

On a division (demanded by Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey) 
there were—ayes 85, noes 42. 

Mr. BAILEY. No quorum has voted, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
BAILEY] makes the point of no quorum. The Chair will appoint 
as tellers the gentleman from Arkansas[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] and 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL]. 

The House again divided. 

Pending the announcement of the result Mr. BRECKINRIDGE 
of Arkansas demanded the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, we are considering this bill 
in the House as in Committee of the Whole, and the yeas and 
nays can not be demanded in Committee of the Whole. 

r. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. Mr. Speaker, have I not 
the right to demand the yeas and nays in the House before the 
announcement of the result of the division? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has that right. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I demand the yeas and 
nays. 

r. HEMPHILL. I call for the announcement of the result. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I have no objection to 


that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has the right to 
call for the announcement of the result. On the motion to lay 
on the table the motion to reconsider the ayes are 76 and the 
noes are 94. The gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] 
demands the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a 

uestion of order. I understand this bill is being considered in 

e House as in Committee of the Whole, I am not certain, and 
Lask the Chair to rule, whether under such circumstances the 
yeas and nays can be demanded? 

The SPE pro tempore. The Chair has no hesitation in 

u that point. It is competent to call for the yeas and 
nays in the House. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Arkansas 
[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] moved to table the bill, which motion was 

to. The gentleman from Arkansas then moved to recon- 
sider the vote by which the bill was ordered to lie on the table, 
and also moved to lay on the table the motion to reconsider. 
Upon the latter motion the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

r. DOCKERY. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. An 
affirmative vote, to lay on the table, would have the effect to 
kill the bill, would it not? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair so understands, but 
thatis a question for each gentleman to decide for himself. The 

83 on the motion of the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 

KINRIDGE] to lay on the table the motion to reconsider. As 

many as favor that motion will, when their names are called, vote 
“ aye,” those opposed ‘‘ no.” 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 111, nays 117, 
not voting 102; as follows: . 


YEAS—ill 
Abbott, Beeman, Brown, Capehart, 
Alderson. Blount, Brunner, Caruth, 
er sl Breckinridl ge, Ark. i Ra V: Sir; 

W. * a. pman, 
Arnold, Bretz, Bushnell, Clarke, Ala. 
Bailey, Brickner, Butler, Clover, 
Barwig, Brookshire, Caminetti, Cobb, Ala. 
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Cobb. Mo. Halvorson, M Shell, 
Coburn, Hamilton, Me: Shively, 
Cooper, Hare, McRae, 

Cox, Tenn. Henderson, N.C. Montgomery, 

Crawford, ‘bert, oore, Steward, 

by, Holman, — 
Culberson, Jones, u A Stone, Ky. 
Davis, Kem, O'Fe Tarsney, 

De Armond. Kilgore, O'Neil, Mass. Terry, 
S ery, Kyle, Otis, 5 
Dunphy, Owens, er, 
unds, Lawson, Va. tt. Warwick. 
Layton, Patterson, Tenn. W. 
Fithian’ 5 . eder Ala. 
t 5 er, 
Forney, L ch, Pearson, W. N. O. 
an, Magner, Pendleton, W III. 
Gantz, = Robertson, La. Wilson, Mo. 
ht, Mansur, Sayers, Winn, 
Gorman, McClellan, Scott, Wolverton. 
Grady, McCreary, Seerley, 
NAYS—117. 
Amerman, Dalzell, Houk, Tenn. x 
inson, Daniell, Huff, Reyburn, 
Bartine, De Forest, Hull, Ri 
Belden, Dingley, Jo Ind. Rife, 

P, Dixon, Johnson, N. Dak. Rockwell, 
Beltzhoover, Doan, Johnson, Ohio Russell, 
Bentley, Dolliver, Jolley, Scull, 

Bo Fellows Tagan, Smith, 
wers, OWS, 
Bo Fitch, pham, Snow, 
Brod Funston, Lawson, Ga. S A 
Brosius, NJ Geary, Little, 8 ouse, 
J. er, 
Bullock, Greenleaf, Loud, Stone, C. W. 
Bunting, Hall, Martin, Stone, W. A. 
Burrows, Hallowell, McAleer, Taylor, II. 
Busey, armer, McGann, Taylor, Tenn. 
Bynum, Harries, McKinney, Taylor, J. D. 
Cadm Hatch, eredi: 
Caldwe: Ha Meyer, Tucker, 
Campbell, er O'Donnell, Van Horn, 
Causey, Henderson, Iowa O'Neill, Pa. Wadsworth, 
Clancy, Henderson, O'Neill, Mo. Weadock, 
i ermann, Outhwaite, Whiting, 

3 an e, Aad Mass. 
Cool ` oar, Uson, Wash. 
8 Hooker, Miss. Post, Wilson, W. Va. 
Craig, Pa. Hooker, N. Y. 

Curtis, Hopkins, Pa. Ray, 
Cutting, Hopkins, III. Rayner, 
NOT VOTING—I02. 

Dickerson, Springer, 

Babbitt, Donovan, McDonald, S A 
McKaig, Stevens, 
Baker, Durborow, Mi Stockdale. 
ead, Elliott, Miller, Storer, 

ham, Elis, Milliken, Stout, 
Blanchard, Eng Mills, Stump, 
Bland, „ Mitchell. Sweet, 
Boatner, Flick, Morse, Taylor, E. B. 
Boutelle, Forman, Newberry, Taylor, V. A. 
Brawley, Fowler, Norton, X 
Breckinridge, Ky. Gillespie, Oates, im, 
Bunn, Griswold, Page, R. I. Walker, 
Byrns, Grout, Page, Md. Warner, 
Cable, Harter, Pattison, Ohio Waugh, 

0, Hayes, Iowa a ever. 

Ca Haynes, Ohio er, Wheeler, Mich. 
Cheatham, Heard, Pierce, te, 
Cha Houk, Ohio Powers, Wike, 

, Wyo 8 S. C. Price, task Wilson ky 
Comp’ 88 us) n, 
Covert, Lane, ndall, ‘ise, 

Cowl Lester, Va. Reilly, Wright, 
Cox, N. Y. Lester, Ga. Robinson, Pa. Youmans. 
Crain, Lewis, Rusk, 

Cummings, Lind, Sanford, 


The following pairs were announced: 

Mr. ELLIOTT with Mr. SANFORD, until further notice. 

For this day: 

Mr. ENLOE with Mr. WILSON of Kentucky. 

Mr. PAGE of Maryland with Mr. MORSE. 

Mr. NORTON with Mr. STORER. 

Mr. STEVENS with Mr. RANDALL, 

Mr. BOATNER with Mr. PICKLER. 

Mr. HAYNES of Ohio with Mr. LODGE. 

Mr. BLANCHARD with Mr. QUACKENBUSH, for the rest of this 


Mr. HAYES of Iowa with Mr. KETCHAM, on this vote. 

Mr. TURPIN with Mr. HOOKER of New York, on all political 
questions, including election case, until further notice, except 
on the silver question. 

7 A EZRA B. TAYLOR with Mr. OATES, from March 14 to April 
? 

Mr. PEEL with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois, on all political 
questions, and the Bland silver bill. If present Mr. PEEL would 
vote “yea” in all its stages; Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois would 
vote hay on the main question. 

Mr. HENDERSON of ois. Mr. Speaker, I desire to inquire 
if a quorum has voted? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. A quorum has voted. 


Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Then I desire to withdrawmy 
vote, as I am paired. 

The SP pro tempore. On this question the yeas are 
108, nays 111. The nays have it, and the motion to ay on the 
table the motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was 
laid on the table is not agreed to, and the question now is on the 
pouon to reconsider the motion by which the bill was laid on the 
table. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. And on that { demand 
the yeas and nays. ` 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

After the Clerk had proceeded to call the roll for some time, 

Mr. HOLMAN said: Mr. i goers I think there is a misap- 
prehension as to the nature of the vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tem The Chair will state the ques- 
tion. The gentleman from Arkansas[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] moved 
to lay the bill and pending amendments on the table, which mo- 
tion prevailed. He then moved to reconsider the vote laying 
the bill and amendments on the table. The latter motion was 
voted upon a moment ago am yeas and nays, and the House de- 
cided that it would not lay the motion to reconsider on the table; 
and the question now recurs upon the question to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill and amendments were laid on the table. 
Those in favor of the motion to reconsider the vote laying the 
bill on the table will, when their names are called, vote yea, 
and those not in favor of reconsidering the vote will vote nay. 

Mr. BREC E of Kentucky. Then the opponents of 
the bill should vote nay? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair can not make that 
statement. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I will be kind enough 
to make it for the Chair. - 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 114, nays 111, 
not voting 105; as follows: 


YEAS—114. 
Atkinson, Coombs, Hopkins, Pa. Reyburn, 
Bartine, 8 Hopkins, DL 
Belknap, Houk, Tenn. Rife, 
Beltzhoover, Cutting, uf, Rockwell 
Bentley, Dalzell, ull, Rusk, 
Bergen, Daniell, Johnson, N. Dak. Russell, 
Boutelle, De Forest, Johnson, Ohio Scull, 
wers. Dingley, olley, Shonk, 
Dixon, Smith, 
Brawley, K ir, ta Seer 
, Ky. p 
Broderick, En Lawson, Ga. Stone, C. W. 
Buchanan, N. J. Fellows, Lockw Stone, W. A 
Bullock, Fi Loud, ump, 
Bunting, Flick, McKaig, Taylor, III 
Burrows. n. M V. Taylor, Tenn 
Busey, Geissenhainer, Meredith, Taylor, J. D. 
Greenleaf, Milliken, Townsend, 
Cable, Hallowell, Mitchell, e7, 
Cadmus. X O'Donnell. Van Horn, 
Caldwell. Harries. O'Neill, Pa. Warner, 
Campbell Haugen, O'Neill, Mo. Wa 
Castle, Heard, Outhwaite. Weadock, 
Causey, Hem Wever, 
Clancy. Henderson, Iowa Perkins, 5 
Clark, Wyo. Hermann, Post, Wilson, Wash. 
Coe! Hitt, Ray, Wilson, W. Va. 
Cogswell, Hoar. Reed, 
Coo! Hooker, Miss. Reilly, 
NAYS—i11. 
Abbott, Cooper. Kilgore, Robertson, La. 
Alexander, Cox, Tenn. Kyle, Sayers, 
Andrew, Crawford, Lanham, Scott, 
Arnold, Crosby, Lawson, Va. Seerley, 
Bailey, Culberson, Layton, Shell, 
Bankhead Davis, Livingston, Shively, 
Barwig, De Armond ‘ Sim 
Beeman, Dickerson. Lynch, S grass, 
Branch, D — 5 Mansur Steward, 11 
cl unp ansur, ward, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Edmunds, S 
Bretz. Epes, McClellan, Stock 
Brickner. Everett, McKeighan, Stone, Ky. 
Brookshire, Fithian, M x Tarsney, 
Brunner, Forney, McRae, Terry, 
Bryan. Fyan, Meyer, 
Buchanan, Va. Gantz, Montgomery, er, 
Bushnell, Geary, Moses, Warwick, 
Butler, Goodnight. Mutchler, ashington, 
tti, Gorman, o 1. atson. 
Capehart, Grady. O'Neil, Mass. Wheeler, Ala. 
Cate,” Hamilton,” Owe: Wilitims, N. a 
y ens, 
Chi Parrett, illiams, 
Clarke, Ala Hatch, Patterson, Tenn. Wilson, Mo. 
Cobb, Ala. Herbert, Patton, inn, 
Cobb, Mo. ~ Paynter, Wolverton. 
Coburn, Kem, M, 
NOT VOTING—103. 
Alderson. Bingham, Byrns, les, 
Allen, Blanchard, Catchings, Cox. N. Y. 
Amerman. Bland, Cheatham, 
Babbitt, Boatner, Chapin, 
Brosius, Clover, 
Baker, Brown, Compton. Donovan. 
Belden, Bunn, vert, 
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Durborow, Ketcham, Oates, Storer, 
Elliott, Page, R. I. Stout, 
lish, Lester, Va. Page, Md. Sweet, 
oe, „Ga. Pattison, Ohio Taylor, E. B. 
Form: wis, eel, Taylor, V. A. 
Fowler, nā, Pendleton, er, 
Little, Pickler, ‘in, 
Griswold, ` Pierce, Wadsworth, 
Grout, er, Powers, Walker, 
Hart — —.— kenbush, Whites” N 
ter, x en te, 
Hayes, Iowa McDonald, —— Willcox, 
. — Ohio —— Randall, 8 Mass. 
erson, enna, * Uson, Ky. 
en Miller, Robinson, Pa. ise, 
Hooker, N. Y. Sanford, Wright, 
Houk, Ohio Moore, Snow, Youmans. 
Johnson, Ind. Morse, S A 
Johnstone, S. C. ew A S ker, 
Jones, Stevens, 


Mr. HALL. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be recorded. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Was the gentleman in the Hall, 
and did he vote? 

Mr. HALL. I did not vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tem Was the gentleman in the Hall? 

Mr. HALL. I was not in my seat. 

The SPEAKER tempore. Was the gentleman in the Hall? 

Mr. HALL. I I was in the Hall. 

The SPEAKER tempore. Under the circumstances, the 
gentleman can not be allowed to vote. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. HAYES of Iowa with Mr. KETCHAM, for the rest of the day. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina with Mr. ROBINSON of 
Pennsylvania, for the rest of the day. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask for a recapitulation of the 


vote. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois asks 
for a recapitulation of the vote. The vote is very close, and the 
Chair thinks it is proper that it should be recapitulated. The 
Chair, however, 8 gentlemen to pay attention to the an- 
nouncements made by the Clerk, so that any error may be cor- 
rected. 

The vote was recapitulated. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. S er, there was some correction 
made by the tally clerk, and I do not know what it was. Iwould 
like to know what the correction was. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Virginia 
[Mr. LAwson] thought that there was a mistake in calling his 
name. 0 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I could not understand it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. On this question the yeas are 
114, the nays 110. So the House determines to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill and amendments were laid on the table. 
The question now is on the motion of the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] to lay the bill and pending amend- 
ments on the table. 

Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man a question—— 

The SPEAKER pro That motion is not debatable. 

Mr. FITHIAN. I want to ask the gentleman from South Car- 
olina [Mr. HEMPHILL] a question, if the House will allow me. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is not debatable. 
The gentleman can only ask by unanimous consent. 

Mr. FITHTAN. Task unanimous consent that I may be per- 
mitted to ask the gentleman from South Carolina a question. 

The SPEAKER protem Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Illinois? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. 

Mr. FITHIAN. I should like to know whether the whole 
charge for this institution is to be upon the Government or whether 
half of it is to be paid by the District of Columbia? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I will state to the gentleman that the bill 
in its present form does not provide that half the expense shall 
be paid by the District, but there is an amendment pending 

r. HOLMAN. The bill provides that the whole of it shall 
be paid out of the Treasury. . 
. HEMPHILL. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] 
was not asked for his view. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
FITHIAN] asked unanimous consent that he might ask the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL] a question. e 
House gave permission,and the gentleman from Illinois has asked 
his question, and the Chair trusts that the gentleman from South 
Carolina will be permitted to answer it. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. The bill itself does not make any provision 
for having one-hälf of the cost placed upon the District of Co- 
lumbia, but there is an amendment pending 

Mr. HOLMAN. The bill appropriates $50,000 from the Treas- 


ury. 
Rie. GROUT. The amendment mentioned by the gentleman 


from South Carolina is pending, and the gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. HOLMAN] knows it. 
The SPEAKER pro tem; 
to lay on the table the b 
RECKINRIDG 


The question is upon the motion 
and pending amendments. 
Mr. B E of Arkansas. Upon that I ask for the 
yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Pending the roll call, 

Mr. HEMPHILL said: Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that this bill be laid aside until next District day, when we may 
have a fuller House, and that in the mean time members may have 
an opportunity to examine the bill—— 

; Mr, BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. And that we now ad- 
journ? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. No. There are two or three other meas- 
ures that we desire to bring before the House to-day. 

5 BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas. I have no objection to 
that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 


of the gentleman from South Carolina? 
Mr. TCH. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. This 
KARS understand, will retain its present position on the Calen- 
ar? 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. It will. 

. And the yeas and nays have been ordered 
upon it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. HEMPHILL]? 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


SAFEGUARDS IN THEATERS. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Now, Mr. Speaker, I want to submit and 
ask to have considered at this time a joint resolution which has 
not been reported until now because we have not had time. 

The joint resolution was read, as follows: : 


Joint resolution amending the joint resolution “to regulate licenses to 
proprietors of theaters in the city of Washington, D. C., and for other pur- 
poses,” approved February 26, 1 > 

Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives, ete., That the Commis- 
sioners of the District of Columbia are 8 authorized to extend for 
a reasonable period, to be determined by them, the time for compliance with 
the regulations prescribed by them for the public safety, pursuant to the re- 
quirements of the first section of the joint resolution to regulate licenses to 
8 ot theaters in the city ot gr ge 

, 1892, in cases 8 are satisfied that the persons notifi 


The SPEAKER protempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of this joint resolution? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Speaker, I think there ought to be some 
explanation of it. 

r. HEMPHILL. Congress recently passed a resolution au- 
thorizing and requiring the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia to establish certain regulations for the safety of the 
public in theaters and other places of public amusement, and it 
required that those regulations should be complied with in ten 
days under 5 of a revocation of license. e find now that 
it is impossible to comply with the regulations which the Com- 
missioners have made within the limited period of ten days. 

For instance, they require the procurement in one theater of 
new curtains which can not possibly be made in less than twenty 
days. They require the putting of.an iron fire-escape of iron on 
the upper side of Albaugh’s theater. They require the 2 
out of the front of that theater and putting in iron steps, and it 
impossible to do all this work within ten > That is what the 
parties concerned say and the Commissioners say the same 
mog, and they write asking that this resolution be d, au- 
thorizing them to extend the time to a reasonable extent, not 
exceeding under any circumstances, ninety days. 

The joint resolution having been read twice, was ordered to be 
rod Ne Bi and read a third time, and it wasaccordingly read the 
third time, et oe pete: 

Mr. HEMP: moved to reconsider the vote by which the 
joint resolution was passed, and also moved that the motion to 
reconsider be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 


INSPECTOR OF PLUMBING, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (S. 1492) to 
authorize the appointment of an inspector of plumbing in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia and 
their successors be, and they hereby are, authorized and empowered to 
e,m and enforce regulations governing plumbing, house drainage, 

and the ventilation, rvation, and tenance in good order of house 


prese: 
sewers and public sewers in the District of Columbia, and also regulations 
governing 


e examination, registration, and licensing of plumbers and the 
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practice of the business of plum in said District; person who 
shall neglect or refuse to comply the requirements of the provisions of 
said tions after ten days’ notice of the specific required to be 
done thereunder, within the time the oners for doing 
such work, or as the said time may be e: loners, 


are, authorized and empowered to require every person 
ce the business of plum in the District of Columbia, before en- 
in the said tofile a bond in such amount and with such 


here 


consequence of any and all acts of the said licensee d the period covered 


Commissioners and their successors be, and they 
a fee for each 


avenue, alley, road, highway, or space; and also to establish and charge a 
fee for each t granted 


nue, alley, or 
tanding 


hich 
tour, in and for the D 


tion of said Commissioners, ani tos are hereby em acco} ly, to 


houses when in course of erection in said 

um d and ventilation of sewers thereof 
before provided for; and also at any time, 
to t or cause to be in- 


d „and 
he reguiations 
hereinbefore provided for 


‘orced. 
Sec. 5. all laws or parts of laws inconsistent herewith be, and they 
hereby are, repealed. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the third reading of the 
Senate bill. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I listened 
with what care I could to the reading of the bill, but I did not 
catch the amount of the salary named in it. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. That is to be provided for by the commit- 


tee. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. So that the committee can 
voy the compensation of these people at their own sweet will. 
Is 


at the 8 ; 
Mr. HEMPHILL. That is not the purpose, but that is the 
way the bill came over to usfrom the Senate and we have agreed 
to it. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Then there is nothing to 
prevent the Committee on Appropriations from appropriating, 
in a moment of liberality, $10,000 a year for this official. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. No, sir. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. 
the ee lor? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. An inspector of plumbing, and three as- 
sistants, I think, or four. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. That would make five ad- 
ditional officers. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I simply wanted to call the 
attention of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] to that 


How many officials does the 


fact, but he does not seem to be here, [Laughter.] 

The bill was read a third time. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to inquire whether this bill imposes 
any charge on the Treasury? 

Mr. H HILL. It does not. 


Mr. HOLMAN. How are these officers to be paid? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. By salaries to be appropriated hereafter 
upon the ry nts of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HEARD. Are not these officers to be paid by fees? 
Mr. HOLMAN. If the bill creates five new salaried officers, 

I certainly object to it. 

Mr. HEAR . My impression is that these officers are to be 
paid by fees. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I beg pardon of the gentleman from In- 
diana. I see now, on examining the bill, that salaries are to be 
paid—$2,000 per annum to the inspector and $1,200 to each of the 
assistants. : 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Is that provided in the bill 
as read by the Clerk? 

Mr. MPHILL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. 
not hear that provision. 

Mr. HEARD (to Mr. HEMPHILL). 
ries? 

Mr. HEMPHILL, Yes, sir. 

Mr. HEARD. My impression was that these officers were to 
be paid by fees. 


XXIII— 165 


I was listening, and did 


Does the bill provide sala- 


Mr. HEMPHILL. They are to be paid out of the fees coming 
in; but they are not to get all the fees that come in i 
Mr. HOLMAN. Ido not think that these five officers should 


be fastened upon the Treasury. We know how fees come in. 
certainly think my friend from South Carolina can frame this 
bill so as not to create anew class of salaried officers. The bill 
could very readily be arranged so that the fees should be paa 
directly to the parties who do the inspection. If the fees which 
these officers are to receive be paid by the persons for whom the 
work is done, I have no objection. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. The fees have to be paid in the first in- 
stance into the Treasury. Under existing arrangements there 
is no authority for any of these officers to receive any fees; and 
they make nothing out of it. This bill simply provides that these 
men shall have a reasonable salary out of the fees received from 
this work. 

Mr. HOLMAN. What is the salary? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Two thousand dollars for the inspector and 
$1,200 for each of the assistants. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How many assistants? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Not exceeding four. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Then this means that five new salaried offi- 
cers, one at $2,000 and the others at $1,200, are to be created. It 
would be a ver easy thing to provide that the expense of these 
services be paid by the persons who have the wor Why 
not? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. For the reason that if the fees for this class 
of work should amount to ten or fifteen thousand dollars a year 
there is no reason why these inspectors should get the whole 
amount. That is all there is of it. We have been obliged tocut 
down the pay of the recorder of deeds and the register of wills, 
whose compensation has been made up of fees, and to give those 
officers a limited salary. This bill provides a limited salary for 
the in tor of plumbing and his assistants. 

Mr. OLMAN. Who is to collect these fees? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. They are to be paid to the collector of 
taxes, who is to turn them into the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Let me call the gentle- 
man's attention to the fact that, so far as I have examined, neither 
the manuscript bill as read by the Clerk, nor the printed copy of 
the bill as passed by the Senate, contains any provision as to the 
amount of. 5759274 $ 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Mr. Speaker, does not the fifth section of 
this bill make provision as to these salaries? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Section 5 is simply a repealing 
provision, which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. That all laws or parts of laws inconsistent herewith be, and they 
hereby are, repealed. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Now, I ask the Clerk toread section 4. 

The Clerk read as follows: i 

Sec. 4. That the said Commissioners of the District of Columbia and their 


hich a Rang nah p by Congress, not 
W. autho) ex 
four, n and for the Disteicr ne duty it shall be, under the direction of 


in 
d Commissioners, and they are hereby empowered to 
or cause to be 333 all houses when in course of on in Dis- 
trict, to see that the plumbing, drainage, ventilation of sewers thereof 
conform to the regulations hereinbefore provided for; _ also at any ee 
or cause to — 


done. 


during reasonable hours, under like direction, to 
spected, any house in said District, to examine the plumbing, and 
ventilation of sewers thereof. and generally to see t the regulations here- 


inbefore provided for are duly observed and enforced. 


Mr. HEMPHILL. It seems, Mr. Speaker, that the Senate bill 
as printed and the Senate bill as engrossed are different things; 
in this way I was misled when I made my statement to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. HEARD] and the gentleman from In- 
diana [Mr. HOLMAN]. I am willing that the bill as passed by 
the Senate, leaving out all provision for salaries, be passed by 
the House. I think that ought to satisfy the gentleman from 
Indiana. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Lam satisfied if all provision for the creation 
of new salaried officers is omitted. j 
Mr. HEMPHILL. Then I ask a vote on the passage of the 


bill. 

Mr. HOLMAN. The amendment, I believe, has not yet been 
placed on the bill. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. It has not been amended; but the Senate 
bill, read from the desk, the manuscript bill, which is the real 
bill, does not provide any salary, The bill which was printed as 
the Senate bill did provide a salary, and I imagine the mistake 
came about by this clause being stricken out in the Senate. But 
as the bill is read by the Clerk, and will be passed by the House, 


it does not provide any salary. I am willing it should be 
in that way. 
Mr. HOLMAN. Does it provide that these fees shall be paid 


direct to the inspector by the person who has the work done? 
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Mr. HEMPHILL. No,sir; it doesnot provide that they shall 
be paid directly to the inspector, but that they shall be paid 
through the assessor’s office and into the Treasury of the United 
States. This will leave the question of compensation to the in- 
spectors to be fixed by the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I submit to the gentleman from South Caro- 

‘lina that it would be better, and more in harmony with safe leg- 

islation, to let this bill be recommitted with instructions to so 
amend the bill that the fees thereby provided for shall be ars 
to the inspection officers by the persons for whom the work is 
done, It is a private business not public. 

Mr. . Mr. Speaker, I want to ask if the gentleman 
from Indiana thinks it would not be safe to leave in the hands of 
the Committee on Appropriations the fixing of the compensation 
of these officials? Now, while it is, in one sense, as the gentle- 
man has said, a private matter, to the extent that the private in- 
dividual is to pay for the tion, it isin another, and ina 
much broader sense, a public matter of ve t concern. 
Under existing law it is competent to control the inspection and 
supervision of plumbing in new houses being erected. 

ut these officers have no authority whatever, as I am ad- 
vised, to overhaul and control the plumbing in old buildings, 
these old hotels and other establishments in the city; and it is 
ed that this work is vitally important, not only to the 
health of those living in such buildings, but to the adjacent com- 
munity. The bill provides for the voi ga inspector and ony 
so many plumbers as may be n 8 be employed, an 
leaves to the Committee on Appropriations the 5 for 
compensation. I should think that ought to be entirely satisfac- 


tory. 

Mr. HOLMAN, But maon you aes an N Ja make a 
charge upon Treasury for compensation, an e first thing 
you know the fees to be will ppear, and all that will re- 
main will be the fact t certain new officers are appointed 
whosesalaries must be provided for. 

Mr. HEARD. Oh, well, that is merely an assumption. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I know it is an mes Sey but it is entirely 
in accordance with my ar eer py since I have been in Congress. 

I insist, Mr. Speaker t the gentleman shall so amend the 
bill that this comparatively rivate business shall be transacted 
as private business is y transacted elsewhere. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I venture to assert to the gentleman from 
Indiana that he can not find a well-regulated city in the United 
States that is governed in any of its departments on any such 
principle as that. This plan is certainly as safe as anything that 
can be adopted. All the public mains through which the water of 
the city comes are public proper The Commissioners ought 
to have some power of sa t they shall not be tapped unless 
there is a fee paid, and when that fee is received it ought to go 
into the public Treasury; and these officers who perform the dut; 
of inspection should be allowed a reasonable salary for the wor 
done, 1 will be flxed, of course, by the Committee on Ap- 

ro ns. 
P . HOLMAN. But I submit to my friend from South Caro- 
lina that this business is so purely a private matter that Con- 
gress should have nothing at all to do with it. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Now, Mr. S r, on that point a word. 

Mr. HOLMAN rel pagan de ese 

Mr. HEMP: Let me say to the gentleman just there 

Mr. HOLMAN. Let me finish my statement first. These in- 
spectors are appointed by the Commissioners. Now, there are 
how many inspectors, I wish to inquire of the gentleman before 
proceeding, in this city? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. At nt there are none, IL will id in 
response to the question. ey run wild, so to speak, and all the 
public water mains here that we have made large appropria 
tions for, and are making appropriations for every year, are be- 
ing tapped by these people at will without law or regulation to 
control them. 

Mr. HOLMAN. When this matter was up in the last Con- 
gress the attention of the House was called to the fact that there 
were a great number of inspectors. Now, how are they paid? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. There are no inspectors in this depart- 
ment now. 


Mr. HEARD. The Committee on Appropriations have to 
make provision for their salaries, and you ought to know what 
the amount is. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Well, there are inspectors here. 

Mr. HEARD. There isa building inspector, Mr. Entwistle; 
but my information from the Commissioners is that they have 
no authority at present to overhaul the plumb in these old 
buil s ey can inspect the new ones that are 
but that is as far as their authority goes. 

Mr. HOLMAN. Oh, well, if gentlemen want to pile up bur- 
dens u the — 

Mr. HEARD. We do not want to, and we do not want the gen- 


ing erected, 


tleman from Indiana to put us in that attitude. Our committee 
stand here having recommended the cutting down of the fees of 
the recorder and the register, which the gentleman's committee 
had failed to cut down. We did that by an amendment to the 
bill which your committee brought in here, and we do not pro- 
pose to have the gentleman put us in any such position as he 
suggests now. He can not thus pose before the country at our 
expense. 

. HOLMAN. But my friend admits, I suppose, that this 
. to create five new public offices? 

Mr. admit that it proposes to create the office of 
an inspector and as many assistants as the Commissioners find 
necessary, but it leaves the whole question of providing compen- 
sation to the Committee on Appropriations. 

The gentleman from Indiana can sit on those fellows as much 
as he has a mind to, and pose before the country as the savior of 
its money in that direction. 

Mr. HOLMAN. My friend knows very well that when you 
create an office the officer must be paid. 

Mr. HEARD. My dear sir, you have the opportunity to say 
how much the compensation shall be, and that ts it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I know how itis with A ear offices. They 
ieee right straight along; when you get them fastened on the 

reasury you do not get them off. The cy of the gentlemen 
of the District Committee is to let these tors be appointed, 
while there are certainly now aoe a number of inspectors. 

Mr. HEARD. There are b inspectors. 

Mr. HOLMAN. They are inspectors just as much as these 


are. ~ 

Mr. HEARD. But they are not plumbers, nor inspectors of 
W 

Mr. HOLMAN. How many inspectors are there? 

Mr. HEARD. Idonotknow. ere is one building inspector. 
I suppose he has such assistants as may be required to do what 
is necessary in the supervision of the construction of new build- 
ings; but the point is made that these inspectors have no right 
to inspect plumbing already put into houses. The Commission- 
ers and others who. have investigated it insist that to overhaul 
the plumbing in these old hotels and other buildings is a vital 
matter to the health of the city. 

Mr. HOLMAN. How many salaries are we now paying for 


sac ae in this city? 
r. HEARD. My information is that there is a building in- 
spector. I do not know how he is paid. The gentleman who 
= 15 3e appropriation bill ought to know. He is perhaps 
ees. 

: Mr. OLMAN. Why not pay these other officers in the same 
way? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Hasthe gentleman from Indiana completed 
his remarks? 

Mr. HOLMAN. I wish to make a motion to recommit. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I would like to state for the information 
of the House 

Mr. HOLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I wish to submit this motion to 
recommit the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana of- 
fers the amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To recommit with instructions to amend the bill, so that the services of 


the inspectors shall be paid directly by the persons whose perty is in- 
spected: and not out of the public Treasury. = z 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question ison the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I would like to say something about that. 
The bill as it is now prepared provides that certain fees for 
licenses and otherwise are to be d to the assessor of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and deposited in the United States Treasury. 
It provides for an tor of 8 and not to exceed ſour 
inspectors, to be provided for by the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN] asks that 
this bill shall be recommitted-with instructions that all fees re- 
ceived from the opening up of the water mains, and other such 
matters connec e District of Columbia, shall be re- 
ceived by the man who does the work; and if it amounts to $10,- 
000, that he shall get it. I ay that there is an injustice in allow- 
ing any such regulation as that. The gentleman from Indiana 
knows that the recorder of deeds in this District has been draw- 
ing from $10,000 to $15,000 a year in fees out of the money of the 
people of this District and adjoining country here; and we have 
y in the last mona; cut tia 3 down eine 3 Now, — 5 

a proposition to do exac e same t or other 
etal we have refused it to the recorder of deeds. RPI 

Now, the gentleman hag no information as to the amount of 
fees these inspectors will get. He has no idea how much the 
work is; and I say that this House ht not to instruct this 


committee to bring in a bill to direct that the services of the in- 
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spectors shall be paid for directly by persons having the work 
done instead of paying them — 

Mr. HOLMAN. I think that this private business of plumb- 
ing in the city should not be a source of revenue, and it should 
not be a Source of expenditures either. As this bill will stand, 
without any reference to what the fees paid here may be, or the 
salaries fixed, they have to be paid. 

Mr. HEMP I have said that the bill as read from the 
Clerk’s desk does not provide a cent for it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. It provides for the inspectors, 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Well, let the Committee on App 
provide for the payment then, if the work is to be 
of the fees. 

Nr. HOLMAN. When pı pepe to create offices, of course 
the salaries must be provided for. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I trust that the House will not put the 
Committee on the District of Columbia in the ridiculous attitude 
that the gentleman from Indiana asks it shall be put. 

Mr. HOLMAN . Ifthe gentleman will allow me to finish my 
sentence, I think this business should be conducted in this way: 
The District Commissioners, who are the recognized authorities 
here, should appoint the beeps Pgh and let them fix the fees low 
enough so that no more be paid than would afford a rea- 
sonablecompensation. I insist that our Government should have 

t as little to do with the affairs of this District as ible. 

t only seems to increase the charges tthe public Treasury, 

and somehow or other tends to diminish the charges that the Dis- 
trict of Columbia are to pay. 

On reflection, while I certainly think that gentlemen are 
honest in their efforts not to increase the number of publie offi- 
cers unnecessarily, and while I regret the Committee on the 
District of Col ia have not informed us how many inspectors 
there are now and the amount of their salaries, and how they 
are —while we have no such information before us what- 
ever, I will not further antagonize the committee, but will see 
whether I can not make some such arrangement. Now, Mr. 
Speaker, I withdraw my motion. 

Mr. HEARD, I desire only to say to the gentleman from In- 
diana that I join in his Sen of regret that the informa- 
tion has not come to the House, but think we might naturally 
expect that such information ought to be in the on of 
the Committee on Appropriations; for surely they ought to know 
more about this than the Committee oa the District of Colum- 
bia, since that is the committee which appropriates the money 
to pay all such salaries. 

he health of this District seems to me a matter of sufficient 
importance to require the exercise of these duties. It appears 
to me clearly necessary; and I do not believe there is a gentle- 
man on the floor of this House who, upon reflection or investi- 


riations 
id for out 


tion, will decide that there ought not to be inspectors of all 
AREN in this District. 
The SPEAKER 


tempore. The 
of the gentleman Eon Indiana [Mr. 
bill with instructions. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I said, Mr. Speaker, that under the circum- 
stances [shall not an ze the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia and would withdraw my motion, with the statement that 
when the opportunity occurs I will seek to get this matter so 
arranged as to provide that these ctors shall be appointed 
by the District Commissioners and that the fees charged shall 
only be sufficient to pay a reasonable compensation to the per- 
sons employed as inspectors by the persons for whose benefits 
the oe Wye is made. 

The SPEAKER Fag ge ies The gentleman withdraws the 
motion to recommit, and the question now is on the passage of 
the 

Thequestion was taken; and the Speaker protempore announced 
that the ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BAILEY. I demand a division, Mr. Speaker. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 65, noes 16. 


Mr, BAILEY. No po bsg 
Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I move that the House do 
Mr.DOCKERY. Pending that, I ask the gentleman from New 


now adjourn. 
Jersey to permit the Chair to lay before the a few personal 
requests. 


se ison the motion 
OLMAN] to recommit the 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. WILSON of Kentucky, indefinitely, on account of im- 
portant business. $ 
$ i dened JOHNSON of Indiana, this day, on account of important 

us k 5 

Mr. DOCKERY. On behalf of the subcommittee on appro- 
priations charged with the investigation of the World's Fair ex- 
penditures, I desire to ask indefinite leave of absence. The com- 


mittee consists of Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas, Mr. COMP- 
TON of Maryland, Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa, Mr. COGSWELL of 
Massachusetts, and myself. : 

There was no objection, and leave was ted. 

The motion of Mr. BucHANAN of New Jersey was then ee 
5 and 5 (at 5 o’elock and 1 minute p. m.) the House 

journed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 20f Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: j 

By Mr. BYRNS, from the Committee on Claims: A bill (H. R. 
3223) for the relief of Daniel Woodson and of the estate of Ely 
Moore. (Report No. 880.) 

By Mr. COX of New York, from the Committee on Claims: A 
bill (H. R. 4303) for the relief of Franklin Lee and Charles F. 
Dunbar. ie rt No. 881.) 

By Mr. BULLOCK, from the Committee on Claims: A bill (H. 
R. 3675) for the relief of W. T. Scott and others. (Report No. 882.) 

By Mr. MANSUR, from the Committee on Claims: 

A bill (S. 1538) for the relief of the heirs of James S. Ham. (Re- 
port No. 883.) 

A bill (S. 1539) for the relief of the heirsof John W. Vose. (Re- 
port No. 884.) 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky, from the Committee on War 


A bill (H. R. 3375) for the relief of the Little Rock and Mem- 
phis Railroad Company. (Report. No. 885.) 2 

A bill (H. R. 1694} for the relief of Laura E. Maddex, sole ex- 
ecutrix of J h H. Mađdox, deceased. (Report No. 886.) 

By Mr. HO of Tennessee, from the Committee on War 
Cl : A bill (H. R. 6813) for the relief of the widow of Dabney 
Walker. rer No. 887.) 

By Mr. DOLLIVER, from the Committee on War Claims: A 
bill (S. 634) to authorize and direct the Secretary of War to in- 
v te the claim made for fuel alleged to have been taken and 
used by the United States Army during the war from the p 
erty in Chattanooga known as Cameron Hill,“ and to provide 
for the pa t thereof. (Report No. 888.) 

By Mr. PAGE of Rhode Island, from the Committee on Claims: 
A bill (H. R. 5271) for the relief of the heirs of the late Mrs. 

-Catherine P. Culver. (Report No. 889.) 

By Mr. SHELL, from the Committee on War Claims: A bill 
(H. R. 1015) for the relief of Rinaldo Johnson and Ann E. John- 
son. Va oo No. 890.) 

By Mr. NORTON, from the Committee on Pensions: A bill 
(H. R. 6763) forthe relief of Agnes P. Ellis, of Lincoln County, Mo. 

(Report No. 897.) 
Mr. PARRETT, from the Committee on Pensions: A bill 
1 ) 5599) to increase pension of George Marshall. (Report No. 
98. 
By Mr. WILSON of Missouri, from the Committee on Pen- 


sions: 
ty, one R. 2395) granting a pension to D. M. Lang. (Report 

o. 899. 

A bill (H. R. 2399) granting a pension to John Mercer. (Re- 
port No. 900.) 

A bill (H. R. 3120) to pension Abraham Landes, for services in 
the Black Hawk war. (Report No. 901.) 

A bill (H. R. 3845) to increase the pension of Edward R. Chap- 
man. (Report No. 902.) 

By Mr. BELTZHOOV ER, from the Committee on War Claims: 


A bill (H. R. 4112) for the relief of the Roman Catholic Church 
of St. Peter's, at Jackson, Miss. (Report No. 903.) 


BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced, severally read twice, and 
referred as follows: : 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 7625) for the relief of 
certain settlers on public land in the Tucson land district, in 
Arizona—to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By Mr. HARVEY: A bill (H. R. 7626) to amend the second pro- 
viso of the twenty-second section of the act entitled An act to 
provide atemporary government for the Territory of Oklahoma, 
to enlarge the jurisdiction of the United States court in the In- 
dian Territory, and for other purposes,” approved May 2, 1890— 
to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

By beck R A bill u R. bee to establish a 
limited post an egraph service, and for other purposes—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. CULBERSON (by request): A bill (H. R. 7628) relat- 
ing to the courts in the Territory of Oklahoma—to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mr. BRODERICK: A bill (H. R. 7629) to prohibit the sale of 
intoxicating liquor on land belonging to any national military 
home for disabled soldiers, and for other purposes—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DURBOROW: A bill (H. R. 7630) to amend section 22 of 
an act to regulate commerce, approved February 4, 1887, and as 
amended March 2, 1889—to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 7631) authorizing the 
removal of the Indians of the Papago or Gila Bend Reservation 
in Maricopa County, Ariz., to the Papago Reservation in Pima 
County, or to one of the Pima and Maricopa Reservations known 
as the Gila River and Salt River Indian Reservations—to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: A bill (H. R. 7632) to provide for 
the construction of a levee at the junction of the Gila and Colo- 
rado Rivers, near Yuma, Ariz.,and to improve and maintain the 
navigable condition of the Colorado River—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. , 

By Mr. HARVEY: A bill (H. R. 7633) to ratify and confirm an 
agreement with the Kickapoo Indians, in Oklahoma Territory, 
and to make appropriations for carrying the same into effect 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: A bill (H. R. 7634) to authorize the con- 
struction of a bridge acvoss the Kansas River—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOAR: A bill (H. R. 7635) to proide for the recovery 
of duties erroneously assessed and paid in certain cases—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio (by request): A bill (H. R. 7636) 
to amend section 738, chapter 22, of an act of Congress for the 
District of Columbia, passed June 19, 1860, specifying and desig- 
nating the grounds for divorce—to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. HERBERT: A bill (H. R. 7683) to increase the ef- 
ficiency of the Navy by the reorganization of the active list of 
line officers and to establish in the future a regular system of 
promopon, and for other purposes—to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 7684) to amend 
rule 7, section 4233, of the Revised Statutes—to the Committee 
on Interstate and Fore Commerce, 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: A joint resolution (e: Res. 114) pro- 

ing an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
in relation to the election of President and Vice-President—to 
the Select Committee on Election of President and Vice-Presi- 
dent and Representatives in Congress. 
Buy Mr. SMITH of Arizona: A resolution making inquiry of 
the Secretary of the Interior as to the number of acres of un- 
surveyed land within the Atlantic and Pacific Railroad grant in 
Arizona and New Mexico and cost of surveying same—to the 
Committee on the Public Lands, 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and refe as indicated below: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 7637) for the relief of Shelby 
Newman, of Alcorn County, Miss.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7638) for relief of estate of Francis Whit- 
field—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7639) for the relief of the estate of James 
Roach, deceased, of Hinds County, Miss.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7640) for the relief of F. S. Casper—to the 

ommittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7641) for the relief of the trustees of Cumber- 
land Presbyterian Church of Corinth, Miss.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 7642) for the relief of Charles 
Erskine—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: A bill (H. R. 7643) for the relief of 
Abraham Heckendorn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRUNNER: A bill (H. R. 7644) granting an increase 
of pension to Benjamin F. Fair—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. ; ; 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7645) for the relief of John A. Haas—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BYRNS: A bill (H. R. 7646) granting a pension to Hen- 
rietta Gottweiss—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CATE; A bill (H. R. 7647) for the relief of Mary E. 
Whitehead—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 7648) to remit the penal- 
ties on gunboat No. 3, the Concord, and gunboat No. 4, the Ben- 
nington—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


By Mr. DINGLEY: A bill (H. R. 7649) to correct the mili 
2 rd of Charles A. Coffin—to the Committee on Military Af- 
airs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7650) uoga pension to Luther Sanborn, 
jr.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNPHY: A bill (H. R. 7651) to increase the pension 
of Annie Charlesly—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7652) to increase the pension of Annie M. 
Chaisley—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7653) granting an increase of pension to H. 
Louise Gates—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

BY Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 7654) for the relief of Frank L. 
Hall—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FYAN: A bill (H. R. 7655) for the relief of Henry S. 
Spivey, administrator of Joel Hearrell, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GROUT: A bill (H. R. 7656) granting relief to H. R. 
Sturtevant, postmaster at Hartland, Vt.—to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HARRIES: A bill (H. R. 7657) for the relief of John 
W. McCann—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 7658) for the relief of John 


Freund—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HATCH: A bill (H. R. 7659) granting a pension to 
Harriet Overall Williams—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina (by uest): A bill 

H. R. 7660) for the relief of the executors of Le Thompson, 
ecoased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HERBERT: A bill (H. R. 7661) for the relief of Willis 
par y, of Conecuh County, Ala.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. HULL: A bill (H. R. 7662) granting a pension to Marion 
Kern Sharman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LAGAN; A bill (H. R. 7663) for the relief of Omer 
Baudry, of St. John the Baptist Parish, La.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. LAYTON: A bill (H. R. 7664) for the relief of John 
C. Douglass—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By r. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 7665) granting a pension to 
William Lindsay—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCALEER: A bill (H. R. 7666) for the relief of First 
Lieut. Michael Carroll—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McCKEIGHAN: A bill (H. R. 7667) to pension Mary F. 
Parker, widow of George W. Parker—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLS: A bill (H. R. 7668) for the relief of Brig. Gen. 
and Byt. Maj. Gen. David S. Stanley, United States Army—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. A 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: A bill (H. R. 7669) granting a pension to 
George H. Rand—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’FERRALL: A bill (H. R. 7670) for the relief of the 
estate of Gideon Tobin, deceased, of Page County, Va.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7671) for the relief of Henry Doll, of Shen- 
andoah County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PAYNTER: A bill (H. R. 7672) for the relief of John 
M. Rice—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PERKINS: A bill (H. R. 7673) granting a pension to 
Libbie Hamilton—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAYNER (by request): A bill (H. R. 7674) granting a 
discharge to John Cunningham—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. RUSSELL: A bill (H. R. 7675) to correct the military 
pees of James L. Townsend—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R 7676) mrenting pension to Maggie MeDavid— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STEWART of Texas: A bill (H. R. 7677) granting an 
increase of pension to Theodore Hyatt, late a soldier in Company 
D of the One hundred and twenty-seventh Regiment Illinois 
Volunteers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7678) to increase the 
pension of W. P. Campbell—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 7679) for 
the removal of the charge of desertion from the record of John 
Harney—to the Committee on serge’ Samet 

By Mr. BOWERS: A bill (H. R. 7680) for the relief of Jona- 
than J. Warner—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DANIELL: A bill (H. R. 7681) for the restoration of pen- 
sion to Pricilla F. Jatkman—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KRIBBS: A bill 88 R. 7682) granting a pension to 
Emma M. Springer to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR: A bill (H. R. 7685) granting a pen- 
sion to Almira N. Hanson—to the Committee on Invalid 
sions. 


en- 


‘ 


1892. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following 1 adap cvs and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. AMERMAN: Memorial of Washington Camp, No. 175, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, Swanton, Pa.—to the Select 
Committee on Im: tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr, ANDREW: Petition of 13 citizens of Boston, Mass., 
praying for a proposed sixteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the Gnitea States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ATKINSON: Petitionof citizens of Fort London, Pa., 
praying for the of an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States prohibiting States from contributing to the 
support of any sectarian or ecclesiastical organization, or to in- 
terfere with religious liberty—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, two petitions of eideans of Franklin Mills, Pa., for the 
same—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Port Trevorton, Pa., for the same—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. I 

Also, petition of citizens of Port Royal, Pa., praying for an 
amendment to the laws of immigration, naturalization, and citi- 
erry ice the Select Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 

By Mr. ALLEN: Petition of 72 citizens of Corinth, Miss., and 
from the Women’s Christian Temperance Union, to prohibit the 
opening of the World’s Fair on Sunday—to the Select Commit- 
tee on the Columbian Exposition. t 

By Mr. BELKNAP: Petition of citizens of Ionia, Mich., for 
the free delivery of mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of citizensof Clarksville, Mich., for Sunday clos- 
ing of the Columbian exposition—to the Select Committee on 
the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition for the passage of House bill 5956, to increase 
Ta on paper-wrapped cigarettes—to the Committee on Waysand 


eans. 
Also, petition of n Grange, to prevent gambling in 
farm products and the adulteration of food and drugs to the 
Committee on Agriculture. ; 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 5 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts dis- 
erediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. BENTLEY: Petition of citizens of Deerfield, Oneida 
County, N. V., for free delivery of mails in rural districts—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: Petition of the Littletown (Pa.) 
Washington Camp No. 386, Patriotic Order Sons of America, 
asking for change in the naturalization laws—to the Select Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizens of York, Pa., asking for amendment 
of the tion laws—to the Select Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. ; 

ae Fre BOWMAN: Petition of 48 citizens and business firms 
of lan, Iowa, protesting against passage 
ruptey law—to the Committee on the udiciary. 

80, FOROGHAT 175 a Zones pa 121, oe 8 85 Iowa, 
against passage of the free silver coinage —to the Commit- 
tee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. BRODERICK: Memorial of the Cangregational Church 
of Manhattan, Kans., in favor of closing the Columbian Exposi- 
tion on the Sabbath—to the Select Committee on the Columbian 
Exposition. 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: Papers to accompany House bill 7006, 
for the payment of Capt. Robert E. Bryant, ete.— to the Commit- 
teo on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, memorial and ‘petition of B. F. prion! and 90 others, 
of Sullivan Count, „Ind., praying for a sixteenth amendment to 
the Federal Constitution, with reference to religious intitutions— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of 77 citizens,in favor of increased 
mail service—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


8. 
By Mr. BURROWS: Petition of Hartford Grange, to prevent 
eee in farm products and the adulteration of foods and 
ru to the Committee on Agriculture. 
Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- A 
Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 
Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
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Also, petition of Elm Valley Grange, to prevent gambling in 
farm products and the adulteration of food and drugs—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
Hing legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, two petitions for support of House bill 5956, to increase 
tax on cigarettes—to the Committes on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey: Petition of John M. Bow- 
ker and others, of New Jersey, for the passage of House bill 401, 
in regard to the immigration of aliens to the Select Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of citizens of Clay County, Iowa, 
praying for retention of duty on barley—to the Committee on 

ays and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Clayton County, Iowa, praying for 
retention of present duty on barley—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. ( 

Also, petition of citizens of Cherokee County, Iowa, praying 
for retention of the present duty on barley—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

Also, two petitions, one of citizens of Cerro Gordo County, Iowa, 
and the other of Mitchell, praying for the regulation of specula- 
tion in fictitious farm products—to the Committee on Ways and 


Means. 

By Mr. BUSEY: Petition of citizens of Elwood, Vermillion 
County, III., for free delivery of mails to rural districts—to the 
Committe on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr.CAUSEY: Petition of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
of laware, protesting against the further enactment of op- 
pressive legislation against the Chinese people—to the Commit- 
tee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CHIPMAN: Petition of citizens of Flat Rock, Mich., 
in favor of the Washburn-Hatch antioption bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Daniel Scott & Co,, of Detroit, Mich., for 
change in tax bill of 1890—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOMBS: Petition of 95 citizens of Brooklyn, asking 
for an amendment to the Constitution prohibiting States from 
contributing toward support of religious institutions—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CLOVER: Petition of citizens of Southern Kansas, for 
the enactment of a law to divide the public lands into tracts of 
80 acres each and for the selection of homestead by lot—to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. : 

Also, petition of citizens of Southern Kansas, protesting against 
the e of the measure now before the Senate known as the 
Perkins Indian educational bill—to the Committee on Educa- 
tion. 

Also, memorial and petition of citizens of Cherryvale, Kans., 
for an amendment to the United States Constitution prohibiting 
any State from passing a law establishing any form of religion 
or oad the free exercise thereof, or aiding by public 
funds any church, religious denomination, or society which is 
wholly or in part under sectarian or ecclesiastical control—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAIG of Pennsylvania: Resolutions of Buena Vista 
Council of American Defense Association, of Pennsylvania, in 
favor of a law to amend our naturalization and immigration laws 
as agreed on by the Judiciary Committes of the House of Repre- 
5 the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposi- 
tion. 

Also, resolution of Hemmingers Mills Council, No. 172, Penn- 
sylvania, in favor of a law to amend our naturalization laws as 
agreed on by the e Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

Also, petition of 80 citizens of Fayette County, Pa., in favor of 
the Stone immigration bill to amend the immigration law—to 
the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of 72 citizens of Greene County, Pa., in favor of 
the Stone immigration bill—to the Select Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. ) 

Also, resolution of Bridgeville Council, No. 564, Junior Orde 
United American Mechanies, of Pennsylvania, in favor of a bill 
to amend our naturalization laws as agreed on by the Judiciary 
Committee of the House of Representatives—to the Select Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. . 

By Mr. CURTIS: Petition of Kirkland and Plessis Granges, 
to prevent gambling in farm products and the adulteration of 


food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 
Also, petition of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts discredit- 


o 
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Ing legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, patidion of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. D : Resolutions of the National Grand Lodge 
of the United States, Loyal Knights of America, of Scranton, 
Pa., in favor of an ame: ent to the Constitution against the 
establishment of any religion—to the Committee on the Ju- 


diciary. . 
Also, petition of the United Presbyterian Co 


tion of Stew- 
arts Station, Pa., against opening the World’s Fair on Sunday— 
to the Select Committee on the Columbian tion. 


Also, resolution of Council (Pittsburg, Pa.) of Junior Order 
United American Mechanics, in favor of an amendment of the 
i tion and naturalization laws—to the Committee on the 
N . Ee ` 

By Mr. DANIELL: Petition of citizens and soldiers of Lincoln 
Post, No. 28, Grand Army of the Republic, New Hampshire, for 
marking the battle lines at Gettysburg, Pa.—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. . 

Also, petition of citizens of Sullivan, N. H., for free delivery 
of mails in rural districts—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Weare, N. H., for free delivery of 
rural mails in rural districts—to,the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. DE FOREST: Petition of citizens of Redding, Fairfield 
County, Conn., for free delivery of mails—to the Committee on 


the agen ang 3 . 5 
Also, peti of Morris u range, encouraging si 
es farm products, and the adulter- 


culture, 5 
ttee on i ture. 
ve 


ation of f and 

Also, petition of same body, for a free of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- § 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DIC N: Petition to accompany bill granting 
pension to John H. Foster—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. i 

By Mr. DINGLEY: Petition of Edwin Sibly Post, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Rockingham, Me., for pension to Luther 
Sanborn, jr.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petitions of Nelson Thompson and others, of Friendship, 
Me., for the passage of the Lapham bill—to the Committee on 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, petition of Enterprise Grange, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. DIXON: Petition of citizens of Custer County, Mont., 
in favor of'a sixteenth amendment to the Constitution prohibit- 
ing States from passing any law respecting religion, ete.—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOAN: Resolution of the Missio Society of Wit- 
tenburg Theological Seminary, of Springfield, Ohio, that the Co- 
lumbian ee be closed on Sunday—to the Select Commit- 
tee on the Columbian ition. 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: Petition of Brotherhood of Locomotive 

ineers’ Lodge, division 226—to the Committee on Railways 
and Canals. 

By Mr. DUNPHY (by uest): Petitions for a sixteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DURBOROW: Petition of Peter Dahlsten and 16 
others—to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of citizens of Daphne, Ala.—to the Committee 
on Education. 

By Mr. EDMUNDS: Petition against the World’s Fair being 
Ban N rt srk Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Colum- 

ian ition. 

By Mr. ENLOE: Petition of B. F. Howard, of Madison County, 
Tenn., for reference of his claim under the Bowman act—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ENOCHS: Resolution of the Board of Trade of Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, praying for the passage of House bill 5560, author- 
izing the Secre of War to cause a survey to be made fora 
ship canal connecting the waters of Lake Erie and Ohio River, 
between the cities of Cleveland, and Portsmouth, Ohio—to the 
Committee on Railways and Canals, : 

By Mr. FITHIAN: Petition of citizens of Edwards, III., for re- 
gulating ulation in fictitious farm products to the Com- 
mittee on culture 


By Mr. GOODNIGHT: Petition of citizens of Muhlenberg. 


County, Ky., opposing bankruptcy legislation—to the Committee 
on the Judic . 
Mr. ES: Petition of citizens of Minnesota for a six- 


teenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States pro- 
hibiting States from passing any law respecting religion or the 


full exercise thereof or 
support thereof—to the 
y Mr. HARTER: Petition of 17 farmers of Center Village, 
Ohio—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
By Mr. HATCH: Petition of Union Grange, to prevent gam- 
pingin farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 
, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 


rmitting any tax to be raised for the 
munittee on the Judiciary. 


ang legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
rrency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. y z 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Protest of citizensof Pierce County, Wis., 

t any reduction of the McKinley duty on barley—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, memorial of the Chamber of Commerce, of Milwaukee, 
Wis., asking that the interstate commerce law be so amended as 
to make it more effective—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Eauclaire (Wis.) Grocer Company, in favor 
of more strictly de second and third-class mail matter—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, resolution of the Wisconsin State Cranberry Growers’ 
Association, asking for appropriation to extend the Weather 
Bureau service—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois: Petition of Knox 755 
Grange, to prevent gambling in farm peotants, to encourage sil 
culture, and to prevent the adulte of food and drugs—to 
thé Committee on Agriculture. f 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of James Stitt and 39 others, of He County, 
III., praying that Congress will not enact House bill and Sen- 
ate bill 1757 known as the Hatch and Washburn bills—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HERMANN: Petition of citizens of Marion, for tho 
Washburn-Hatch bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Union Co Oro, for the pas- 
sage of the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills—to the Committee 
Oar e taai food, from the following 

7 titions for pure ’ e fo 8 
of Oregon: Oak Grove, No. 198, Grand Prairie, No. 10, and Mount 
Zion, No. 121— to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Oak Grove Grange, for pure silk to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Grand Prairie Grange, No. 10, of Oregon, for 
pure lard—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, three petitions from granges of Oregon, as follows: Mt. 
Zion, No. 121; Grand Prairie, No. 10, and Oak Grove, No. 198, all 
7 gambling in farm products to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. A 

Also, two petitions of granges, as follows: Oak Grove, No. 198, 
and Mt. Zion, 121, for free very of rural mails—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HOAR: Petition of Samuel U. Warren and 32 others, 
of Cambridge, Mass., urging Congress to pass laws and a means 
Praca them for the Indians—to the Committee on Indian 


. * 

By Mr. HOLMAN: Papers to winery a À House bill for the 

amir hes Benjamin A. Waybright—to the Committee on Invalid 
ensions. 

Also, rs to accom House bill of Hermon Schroer—to 
the 8 on 5 

Also, pren to accompany House bill to increase pension of 
Simeon P. Bell—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOOKER of New York: Petition of citizens of Sher- 
man, N. V., in regard to CONGRESSIONAL RECORDS—to the Com- 
mittee on Prin ung; 

Also, petition of friends of equal rank and pay for equal sta- 
tion and service—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: Petition of Cortland Grange, to prevent 

bling in farm products and the adulteration of food and 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 
o, petition of the same body, fora free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 5 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Clinton County, Pa., asking for 
the passage of House bill 401, restricting immigration—to the 
Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota: Two petitions, one of 
Uxbridge and the other of Dazey, Barnes County, N. Dak., in 
favor of alaw to te the speculation in fictitious farm prod- 


ucts—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Uxbridge, in favor of a law to reg- 
ulate Paton es in fictitious farm products—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 
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Also, petition of citizens of Cass County, N. Dak., in favor of 
the antioption bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

| By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: Petition of divers citizens of 
Randolph County, Ind., for a law regulating speculation in ficti- 
tious farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LONG: Petition of Marqueze Grange, No. 356, of Leon 
County, Tex., in favor of the antioption bill—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of S. P. Allen, Henry Shan, and 71 others, of 
Anderson County, Tex., favoring Senate bill 254, exten free 
delivery of mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Also, petition of B. L. McNeil, E. A. Green, and 40 others, of 
Cherokee County, Tex., favoring Ocala demands—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of K. M. Buckilen, S. O. Stone, and 22 others, of 
Cherokee County, Tex., favoring Ocala demands—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McKINNEY: Petition of the Granite Cutters’ National 
Dnion, to prevent the letting of Government work to contractors 
in convict labor to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of citizens of the First Co onal district of 
New pshire, praying for an amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States regarding sectarian or ecclesiastical control— 
to the Select Committee on tion and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of numerous ci s in favor of a sixteenth 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 13 citizens of Dover, N. H., in to a 
sixteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 
to the Committee of the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Mount Belknap, Wyoming, Uncononue, Granite 
State, Winnipesanker, Wantasliquelr, Lawrence, New Hampshire, 
Candia, Thornton, Crain Point, Chickester, Luftonboro, Pem- 
broke, Pocheco, Barnstead, New Hampton, Laconia, London- 
derry, and Golden Rod Granges, encou silk culture, to pre- 
vent gambling in farm products, and the adulteration of foods 
and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, to geoes contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petition of citizens of Londonderry, Rockingham County, 
N. H., urging the passage of House bill 5353, of the Fifty-first 
Congress, introduced by Mr. Butterworth, and known as the 
option bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: Petition of Harmony Grange, to pre- 
vent the adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. MARTIN: Petition of the Baptist Church and many 
citizens of Decatur, Ind., for legislation to close the World’s 
er! an Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Ex- 

on. 

Also, affidavits of Eli S. Butler and Josiah Brower, in support 
of House bill 7342, for increase of pension of Israel T. Castle—to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Also; petition of Peter Batch and 36 others, for the p of 
House bill 389 for increase of pensions of those who have lost 
limbs—to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: Petition of Cyrenus B. Downes, for com- 
mutation money—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

Also, petition of Samuel Robbins for relief, toaccompany bill— 
to the Comintttes on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, papers in the’claim of J. W. Eastman for pension to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of citizens of Maine, for the improvement of Lin- 
colnville Harbor—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Hugh Riley, Togus, Me., for removal of charge 
of desertion—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Matthias A. Callman for relief—to the Com- 
mittee on the Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’DONNELL: Petition of 14 citizens of Delton, Mich., 
in favor of bill to increase tax on paper-wrapped cigarettes—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. O°FERRALL: Papers in the claim of John Caine, of 
Clark County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PATTISON of Ohio: Petition of W. H. Freeman and 
others, of Jefferson, Adams County, Ohio, asking for the free de- 
livery of mail in country districts—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. f 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petition of ex-soldièrs and sailors of C. W. 
Crocker Post, No. 45, Grand Army of the Republic, of New York, 


for preserving and properly marking the battle lines at Gettys- 
burg, Pa.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

„protest and petition by churches and Sabbath schools, 
numerously signed, for certain regulations of the World's Fair 
to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition, 

Also, petitions as follows: New York, Oswego, N. Y., and 
Wolcott, N. V., all praying an amendment to the naturalization 
laws—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RAINES: Petition of Gen. Barry Post, No. 248, Grand 
Army of the Republic, Department of New York, in favor of 
marking lines of battle of Gettysburg—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of residents of Lindley, N. Y., for free delive 
gi oe in country—to the Committee on the Post-Office and P. 

8. 

Also, petition of residents of Naples and South Bristol, N. V., 
for free delivery of mail in country districts—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Troupsbury Grange, to prohibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of Kimball R. Howes, for closing 
the World’s Fair on Sunday and against the sale of liquor on 
grounds—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. RAY: Petition of citizens of Maine, Brown County, 
N. Y., against speculation in fictitious farm products—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the New York State Sabbath Committee, for 
the closing of the World’s Exposition at Chicago on Sunday—to 
the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of citizens of Owego, Tioga County, N. Y., for 
reformation in spelling—to the Committee on Education. 

Also, two petitions, one of Plymouth Grange, N. Y., No. 452, 
the other of Lenox Grange, No. 43, in favor of House bill 395—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, five petitions, as follows: Plymouth Grange, No. 452, and 
New Berlin Grange, No. 578, for legislation to prevent gambling 
in farm products; and the following: Lenox Grange, No. 43, Ply- 
mouth Grange, No, 452, and Berlin Grange, No. 578, for legisla- 
tion to prevent the adulteration of food and drugs—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. - 

Also, two petitions, as follows: Berlin Grange, No. 578, and 
Plymouth Grange, No. 452, in favor of laws preventing the mak- 

of contracts discrediting legal-tender currency—to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, two petitions of granges of New York, of Coven ille, 
No. 484, one for pure food, and the other against gam in 
farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, to Pa contracts discredit- 
ing legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for pure lard—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of students of Hamilton (N. Y.) Theological Sem- 
inary, against opening the World’s Exposition on Sunday—to the 
Select Committee on the Columbian ition. 

petition of Osborne Hollow G to prevent gambling 
in farm products, and the adulteration of foods and drugs—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and sS- ’ : 

By Mr. REED: Petition of Wescustago Grange, to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Ag ture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. ROC ELL: Petition of W. C. Dutton and others, of 
Waterloo, N. Y., in behalf of the law to impose a tax upon all 
transactions in options and futures, and known as the Washburn- 
Hatch bitl—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the president and 32 professors and instruc- 
tors of Cornell University, in favor of a constitutional amend- 
ment to the Constitution prohibiting the passage of any law re- 
8 establishment of religion, etc.—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Rose Hill Grange, to prevent gambling in 
farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 


Committee on Ways and Means. ` 

Also, petition of Rose Hill Grange, to prohibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the mmittee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prevent the adulteration of 
foods and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 
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By Mr. RUSSELL: Petition of Shetucket Grange, encouraging 
silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, for a pure- 
lard law, and the adulteration of food and drugs—to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture, 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

By Mr. STACKHOUSE: Resolutions adopted by the Quarterly 
Conference for Berkley circuit, South Carolina, in reference to 
the Columbian Exposition—to the Select Committee on the Co- 
lumbian Exposition. 

By Mr. SANFORD: Petition of ex soldiers and sailors, mem- 
bers of E. S.Young Post, No. 33, Grand Army of the Republic; 
Department of New York, for the enactment of legislation pro- 
viding for properly marking and preserving the battle lines at 
Gettysburg, Pa.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHONK: Petitions as follows: Of Pittston, Pa.; of Loyal 
Knights of America of Scranton, Pa.; of Audenried; all for an 
amendment to the Constitution prohibiting State legislation es- 
tablishing religion, etc.—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petitions of 215 citizens of Shawnee Council, No. 34, of 
Hazleton, Pa., and of the American Defense Association, for 
1 the naturalization laws—to the Committee on the Ju- 

ciary. 

2458 petition of Columbia Council, Wilkesbarre, Pa., for the 
same—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, eight petitions, as follows: Of Washington Camp, 259, Pa- 
triotic Sons of America (149 citizens), of Drifton, Pa.; of Shawnee 
Council, No. 34, Junior Order United American Mechanics, Ha- 
zleton; of three petitions of Hazleton, Luzerne County; of Lu- 
zerne County; of 4 bres Camp, No. 207, Patriotic Sons of 
America (105 citizens), of Pittsburg; and of Luzerne County; all 
for amendment of the acts relative to immigration, ete.—to the 
Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Pomona Grange, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. STOCKDALE: Petition of Magnolia Grange, to pre- 
vent the adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 

Also, petition of Magnolia Grange, to prevent gambling in 
farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
8 legal-tender currency to the Committee on Banking and 

rency. . 

By Mi STEPHENSON: Petition of Michael Garrigan and 
others, of Michigan, to increase the internal-revenue tax on pa- 

r-wrapped cigarettes, to accompany House bill 5956—to the 
N on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. STEWART of Texas: Petition of citizens of Grimes 
County, Tex., against House bill 395, concerning lard, ete.—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Harris County, Tex., against House 
bill 393, concerning lard, etc.—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: Eight petitions of citizens; 
three of Pennsylvania, three of New York, and two of Ohio, and 
all asking for the passage of House bill 401, restricting immigra- 
ange the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. 

Also, petition of students of Wilson Theological Seminary of 
Allegheny County, asking for the same—to the Select Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, resolutions of Pride of the West Council, for the passage 
of a law amending the present naturalization laws—to the Select 
Committee on cee. ioral and Naturalization. 

By Mr. STOUT: Petition of C. E. Goodell and others, of Mich- 
igan, in favor of additional taxation on cigarettes—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: Resolutions of the Red Cliff Silver Club, 
of Red Cliff, Colo., in favor of the free-coinage-of-silver bill and 
in favor of its consideration immediately—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. z 

Also, petition of Platte Valley Grange, encouraging silk cul- 
ture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and the adulteration 
of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committze on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petition of citizens of Colorado, in favor of a bill to en- 
large the salaries of the letter-carriers of the United States—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois: Petition of citizens of Illinois, 

raying for a favorable report of House bill 291, in reference to 

Tevter-carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
8. 

By Mr. WARWICK: Petition of J. S. Coxey and others, for the 


issue of 8500, 000, 000 of Treasury notes to improve public roads 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Michigan: Petition of Ravenna Grange, 
to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 


mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

By Mr. WIKE: Petition of Samuel Hicks and others, of Greene 
County, III., for the e of the Conger lard bill to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of C. D. Hunter, president, and W. W. Sanders 
secretary, of Farmers’ Alliance and Industrial Union, No. 310, of 
Calhoun County, III., and others, asking the of a law to 
pronon gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: Petition of La Comas, Lake 
View, Brush Prairie, Charter Oak, Fruit Valley, and Flatwoods 
Granges, encouraging silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm 
products, and the adulteration of f and drugs—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, two petitions of 17 citizens of the State of Washington, 
for regulating speculation in fictitious farm products—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Charter Oak Grange No. 78, State of Wash- 
ington, relating to forfeiture act from Wallula, Wash., to Port- 
land, Oregon—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, March 29, 1892. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. z 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


ENROLLED BILL SIGNED. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT announced his signature of the en- 
rolled bill (S. 2384) to change the name of the customs collection 
district and port of Wilmington, Cal., which had yesterday re- 
2 the signature of the Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives. 

HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills received yesterday from the House of Rep- 
resentatives were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions: 

A bill (H. R. 670) granting a pension to Ellen McGuire; toe 

A bill (H. R. zat) granting a pension to Esther Doolittle; 


A bill (H. R. granting a pension to Sarah L. Henderson; 

A bill (H. R. 724) granting a pension to Jane Shierry; 

A bill H. R. 1008} to pension Jane Allen; 

A bill (H. R. 1093) granting an increase of pension to Samuel 
J. Boling; r 

A bill (H. R. 1167) granting a pension to Mrs. Eliza Fays; 

A bill (H. R. 1425) for the relief of Wells Chene 


* 

A bill (H. R. 1445) for the relief of Kate P. Mitchell, daugh- 
ter of Stephen Mitchell, late of the Fifth Maine Battery; 

A bill (H. R. 1528) to pension Samuel O. Fisher, of Lynn, Mass.; 

A bill (H. R. na) to pension Mrs. Adelia S. Ferris; 

A bill (H. R. 1938) granting a pension to Caroline E. Quigg, 
1 C. Elizabeth Henry, an army nurse in the late war; 

A bill (H. R. 2425) granting a pension to Mrs. Jennie Vaughan; 

A bill (H. R. 2433) granting a pension to Elizabeth Kelly; 

A bill (H. R. 2436) granting a pension to Bridget Maloy; 

A bill (H. R. 3199) to pension Mar; t Turner; and 

A bill (H. R. 3204) to pension Lewis L. Lane. 

The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia: 

A bill (H. R. 3971) to provide for the opening of alleys in the 
District of Columbia. 

A bill (H. R. 5444) to amend an act entited An act to incor- 
porate the National Union Insurance Company of Washington,” 
approved February 14, 1865; and 

A bill (H. R. 6286) to amend the charter of the Rock Creek 
Railway Company. 

The bill (H. R. 4964) to remove the charge of desertion now 
standing against Michael Keefe, deceased, was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

The joint resolution (H. Res.92) to encourage the establish- 
ment and endowment of institutions of learning at the national 
capital by defining the policy of the Government with reference 
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to the use of its literary and scientific collections by students 
was read twice by its title, and ordered to lie on the table. 
BOARD ON GEOGRAPHIC NAMES. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
letter; which was read, and, withthe accompanying papers, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment: 


UNITED STATES BOARD ON GEOGRAPHIC NAMES, 
Washington, D. C., March 26, 1892. 


To the President of the Senate: 
Sm: Replying to your 8 ot the 24th instant relative to the names of 
employed by the United States Board on Geographic Names, I have 


can be employed by the Board. 
Iam, yours, with respect, 
MARCUS BAKER, Secretary. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a petition of the organized 
workingmen of the District of Columbia, praying that sufficient 
appropriations be made to provide free text s for pupils in 
public schools and for the erection of necessary buildings; which 
was referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a penon of the organized workingmen of 
the District of Columbia, praying for those rights of local gov- 
ernment which are in sympathy. with democratic principles and 
are ajo ed by the citizens of the United States everywhere ex- 
cept at the national capital; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the District of Columbia. 

He also presented a resolution of the organized workingmen 
of the District of Columbia, uniting in petitioning for the pas- 
sage of an effective law making eight hours a day’s work for all 
laborers, workmen, or mechanics employed in behalf of the 
United States or the District of Columbia; which was referred 
to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr.VEST presented the 92 5 18 9 petitions of Lebanon Grange, 
Patrons of 8 of Missouri: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition pra for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. - . 

Mr. CARLISLE presented the memorial of E. F. Dulin and 
other oor of Greenup, Ky., remonstrating against the pas- 
sage of a general bankruptcy law; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. VOORHEES "presented a petition of citizens of Merom, 
Ind., parse for the passage of an amendment to the Constitn- 
tion of the United States prohibiting any legislation by the States 
respecting an establishment or making an appropriation of money 
for any sectarian purpose; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Putnam County, Ind., 

raying for the passage of what are known as the Washburn- 
Hath antioption bills; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented a ponui of the Young People’s Christian 
Endeavor Society of Lynnville, Ind., praying that the World’s 
Columbian Exposition closed on Sunday; that the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors be prohibited thereat, and that the art depart- 
ment be managed according to the American standard of purity 
in art; which was refer to the Committee on the Quadro- 
Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a memorial of the People’s Congregational 
Church of pelt, Ind., remonstrating against the opening 
of the World's Columbian Exposition on Sunday; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented the following petitions of O. K. Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Indiana: 

Petition praying tor the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DAWES presented a memorial of the Boston (Mass.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, remonstrating against discrimination being 
made against Boston in the matter of all-rail freight rates from 
the West to the seaboard; which was referred to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 


He also presented a petition of the officers of the Congrega- 
tional Church of South Deerfield, Mass., praying that no appro- 
priation be made for the World’s Fair except on condition that 
no uuas shall be sold thereat, and that it be closed on Sunday; 
(Bele was referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centenn 

ect). 

Mr. SANDERS 5 the petition of J. W. Strevell and 53 
other citizens of Montana, pays for the passage of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting any 
legislation by the States respecting an establishment of religion 
or making an appropriation of money for any sectarian purpose}; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HIGGINS presented the following petitions of Evergreen 
Gago Patrons of Husbandry, of Delaware: 

Petition Lele Ape, tages the enactment of legislation for the en- 
5 of silk culture ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
Wetten h bill 395, defining 

etition praying for the passage of House de 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration in food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PEFFER presented a petition of citizens of Johnson 
County, Kans., praying that the monetary act of 1873 be re 8 
and that gold and silver be restored to their constitutional stand- 
ard; which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the steamboatmen and seamen 
of Milwaukee, Wis., praying for an investigation into the alleged 
abuses of the naturalization laws, and the so-called violations of 
the alien-contract law; which was referred to the Committee on 
Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union, of Valley Falls, Kans., praying that the sale of in- 
toxicants at the National Soldiers’ Home in Leavenworth be pro- 
hibited; which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CAMERON 8 the petition of W. Thompson and 
70 other citizens of ton, Pa.; the petition of A, C. Fuller and 
40 other citizens of Camptown, Pa.; the petition of W. R. John- 
ston and 27 other citizens of Bellevue, Pa.; the petition of John 
Rudolph and 27 other citizens of Shamokin, Pa. 


and the pe — 
tion of P. H. Knabb and 30 other citizens of Limekiln, Pa. 
praying for the passage of an amendment to the Constitution of 


the United States prohibiting any legislation by the States re- 

ting an establishment of religion or making an appropria- 
tion of money for any sectarian purpose; which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the memorial of J. H. Smith and 30 other 
citizens of Clarion County, Pa., and the memorial of A. C. Lee 
and 18 other citizens of Bradford County, Pa., remonstrating 
against the admission of Utah Territory into the Union asa 
State; which were referred to the Committee on Territories. 

He also presented a petition of seven church congregations of 
Johnstown, Pa., and a petition of the Woman’s Christian Tem- 

rance Union of Harrisburg, Pa., praying that the World’s Co- 

umbian Exposition be closed on Sunday, and that the sale of 
intoxicants be prohibited thereat; which were referred to the 
Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

Mr. WARREN presented the memorial of James H. Snod- 
grass and 47 other citizens of Leroy, Colo. 5 against 
ceding the arid lands to the States and Territories; which was 
referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation of 
Arid Lands. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Western 
South Dakota, adopted at a meeting held at Piedmont, S. Dak., 
January 30, 1892, and accompanied by a resolution adopted ata 
mass meeting held in Meade County, S. Dak., praying that the 
arid and irrigable lands be ceded to the States for reclamation; 
which was referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Recla- 
mation of Arid Lands. 

Mr. MITCHELL presented a petition of citizens of Lane County, 
Oregon, praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining lard 
and imposing a tax on manufacturers of compound lard; which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the following petitions of Biglow Spring, 
Oak Plain, Sand Ridge, Siuslaw, McMinnville, and Turner 
Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Oregon: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 
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Petitions pra: 
tricts—refe 

Mr. GALLINGER presented the petition of Edmund Pendle- 
ton Gaines, son of Gen. Edmund Pendleton Gaines, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., praying that he be allowed a pension; which was re- 


for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tothe Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 


ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. QUAY presented a petition of members of John Sedg- 
wick Post, No. 4, Grand Army of the Republic, of New Hamp- 
shire, pra; for the of legislation for prese and 
properly mar the battle lines at Gettysburg, * which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of 23 voters of Independence, Pa., 
praying for the passage of the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HISCOCK presented the petition of John R. Stebbins and 
128 other citizens of Kingston, N. Y., and a petition of 57 mem- 
bers of the Presbyterian Church of Rondout, N. Y., pra ing 
that ee. be made in aid of the World's Co PARES 
Fair only on condition that it be closed on Sunday; which were 
referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented the petition of W. D. Fenner and 6 other 
citizens of Fairfield, N. Y., praying for the free delivery of mails 
in rural districts; which was referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented the petition of Adrian M. Luydane, Rev. 
Donald McLaren and 55 other citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y.; the 
petition of C. K. Adams, president, and 36 professors and assist- 
ant professors of Cornell University, of Ithaca, N. Y.; the peti- 
tion of Rev. C. H. Edwards and 30 other citizens of Philmont, 
N. V.; the petition of E. G. Harris and 20 other citizens of Brock- 
ton, N. Y.; the petition of A. S. Kibber and 35 other citizens of 
2 N. V.; the petition of Edward F. Hill and 15 other citi- 
zens o Peekskill, N. X.; a petition signed by sundry 
Rhinebeck, Putnam, Wolcott, and Albany, N. Y., and the 
tion of W. F. Strauss and 335 other citizens of New York City, 
praying for the of an amendment to the Constitution of 

e United States p biting any legislation by the States re- 
ee establishment of religion or making an appropria- 

of money for any sectarian purpose; which were referred to 
the Committee on the J Š 

He also presented a petition of the Commercial Travelers’ Fed- 
eration of the United States, em 10,000 active members, 
signed by D. K. Clink, of Chicago, III., B. E. Watson, of Syracuse, 
N. V., and James F. Coyle, of St. Louis, Mo., composing the ex- 
ecutive committee, praying for the passage of legislation for the 
relief of the commercial travelers of the United States; which 
was referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of Andrew J. Rogers, judge of 
the Tenth Judicial District Court of New York City and 91 other 
citizens of New Xori. praying that the Secretary of War be au- 
thorized to contract with Charles Stoughton for the completion 
of the Harlem River improvement, and for the construction of 


the Harlem Kills Canal; which was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, 
He also presented the follo petitions of Highland Grange, 


Patrons of Husbandry, of New York: 
Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
veyed in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
iciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. PERKINS presented the following petitions of Greenwood 
G , Patrons of Husbandry, of ase 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 

ment of culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
parng in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

ciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of e and drugs ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
ioie: referred: tothe Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CALL presented a concurrent resolution of the Legisla- 
ture of Florida; which was referred to the Committee on Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, as follows: 

No. 3.—Concurrent resolution requesting Senators and Members of the House 
of Representatives of Florida in the of the United States to 


rr appropriation by Congress for improving and deepening the bar at St. 
ugustine. 


Resolved by the house of representatives of the State of Florida (the senate con- 
_urring), That our Senators and Representatives in the Congress of the 


United States be, and they are hereby, uested to urge upon Congress the 
necessity of a sufficient a; tion’ for the F 
of the bar at St. A so as to render the same navigable for 
Ocean steamers. 


urther resolved, That the secre 
to forward a copy of this resol 
presentatives in Congress. 
Approved June 8, 1891. 
STATE OF FLORIDA, Office Secretary of State, ss: 


I, John L. Crawford, tue canes hereby certify that the foregoing 
is a correct transcript of the now on fils in this offi 
Given under my hand and the great seal of W 


hassee, the capital. this 14th day of March, A. D. 

[SEAL.] JNO. L. CRAWFORD, 

Secretary of State. 

Mr. KYLE presented sundry petitions of citizens of Hand 
County, S. Dak., praying for the passage of legislation making 
certain issues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts, 

ublic and private; which were referred to the Committee on 
nance. 

Mr. TURPIE presented a petition of citizens of Randolph 
County, Ind., praying for the passage of the Washburn-Hatch 
rac perm bills; which was referred to the Committee on the Ju- 

ciary. 

He also presented a memorial of the People’s Congregational 
Church of Indianapolis, Ind., remonstrating against the opening 
of the World's Columbian Exposition on Sunday; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the tennial eee 

Mr. HOAR presented the following petitions of Spencer and 
Boxboro Granges, Patrons of Husbandry of Massachusetts: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions for the enactment of legislation to prevent gambling 
in farm products—referred to the Committee on the Judi A 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, de 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adult- 
eration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. TELLER presented three memorials of citizens of Lincoln 


of state be, and he is hereby, 
to each of our Senators and 


County, Colo., remonstrating t the ceding of arid lands to 
the States; which were referred to the Committee on Irrigation 
and Reclamation 6f Arid Lands. 


He also presented the following os fey of Platte Valley 
G 6, Patrons of Husbandry, of Colorado: 
Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
3 of silk culture ordered to lie on the table. 
Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
8 in farm products referred to the Committee on the 
udiciary. ; 
Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 


teration of food and d rdered to lie on the table. 
Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices Post- 


Roads. 

Mr. FRYE presented a petition of N. J. Hanna and other citi- 
zens of Bristol, Me., praying for the 3 what is known 
as the Lapham bill, regulating fish and ries, etc.; which 
was referred to the Committee on Fisheries. 

He also presented the petition of L. E. Bradbury and 31 other 
citizens of Peaks Island, Me., praying for the passage of an 
amendment to the Cohstitution of the United States prohibiting 
any legislation by the States respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion or ing an 8 of money for any sectarian 
pu ; which was refer to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

e also presented the followiag petitions of Kennebec Valley, 
3 and Wescustogo Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
aine: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
co ement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

U 


Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Ofiices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a petition of J. J. Watson and other 
citizens of Tacoma, Wash., and a petition of Forest Lake Coun- 
cil, No. 1, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Tacoma, 
Wash., praying for the passage of House bill 401, relative to im- 
migration and the importation of aliens under contract a. 
ment to perform labor; which were referred to the Co ttee 
on Immigration. 

He also presented the following petitions of Maple Grove 
G: , Patrons of Husbandry, of Washington: 

Petition pra for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 


1892. 


8 in farm products referred to the Committee on the 


udiciary. 
Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and im a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 


Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 


teration of food and rdered to lie on the table. 
Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—refe to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


Roads. 

Mr. PLATT presented memorials of citizens of Luzerne, Leb- 
anon, Fulion, Huntingdon, and Montgomery Counties, Pa.; 
memorials of citizens of Philadelphia, Beidgoporty Gibraltar, 
Hazleton, and Guthville, Pa.; and a memo of citizens of 
Waysville, Ky., remonstrating against the of the Faulk- 
ner, Caine, and Teller bills relative to home rule in Utah Ter- 
ritory; which were referred to the Committee on Territories. 

He also presented the following petitions of Cromwell, Pleas- 
ant Valley, Shetucket, Wallingford, Plymouth, Housatonic, 
Sipen; and Indian River Granges, Patronsof Husbandry of Con- 
necticut: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 

ment of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

bling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
udiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis 
„ to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill mak 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all 
Committee on Finance. 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 2483) granting a pension to Eliza A. Cri- 
ner reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 

ereon. 


certain is- 
ebt—to the 


He also, from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 


to whom was referred the bill (S. 2717) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of a commission to examine and report relative to the 
employment of the pneumatic-tube system, or other process, for 
the rapid dispatch of mails in large cities, reported it without 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. QUAY, from the Committeeon the Library, towhom were 
referred the following bills and joint resolution, reported them 
severally without amendment: 

A bill (S. 2691) to provide for an official index of public docu- 
ments (with a written report); 

A bill (S. 316) for the erection of a statue of the late Robert 
Dale Owen, of Indiana, to be placed in the grounds of the Smith- 
5 il (8. 306 a thorizing the Librarian of Co se 

h autho: e n to pur- 
chase Townsend's apie | of National, State, Individual 
Records, comprising a collection of historical records concern- 

the origin, progress, and consequences of the late civil war 
(with a written report); 

A bill (S. 95) making an appropriation for a public monument 
to the memory of John Ericsson, the inventor and constructor of 
the Monitor; 

A bill (S. 2554) providing for the erection of an equestrian 
statue of Gen. Francis Marion; 

A bill (S. 891) to purchase a painting of Abraham Lincoln; (with 
a written report); and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 35) providing for the purchase of his- 
torical manuscripts relating to the District of Columbia, (with a 
written eee 

Mr. VEST, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 7092) to authorize building a bridge over 
the Tennessee River, reported it with amendments. 

Mr. CAREY, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to whom was referred the bill (S. 300) for the construc- 
tion of a public building at Owosso, Mich., reported it with 
amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. SANDERS, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 1774) to enable the Secretary of the In- 
terior to carry out the provisions of certain laws, reported it with 
an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 2767) to deliver to the State 
of Colorado certain guns; which was read twice by its title, and 


referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
He also introduced a bill (S. 2768) increasing the pension of 
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James F. Patterson; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
the accompanying rs, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2769) increasing the pension of 
Mrs. Ruann Burk; which was read twice by its title, and, with 


the accompanyi pers, referred to the Committee on Pensions. 
Mr. V introduced a bill (S. 2770) granting an in- 
crease of to Isaac C. Ross; which was read twice by its 


pension 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2771) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to James M. Singer; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2772) for the relief of Seaton 
Norman; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

Mr. CARLISLE introduced a bill (S. 2773) granting a pension 
to William Coudell; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PLATT introduced a bill (S. 2774) granting increase of 
pension to Albert E. Daniels; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the ttee 
on Pensions. z 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 2775) authorizing the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Kansas River; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. CULLOM introduced a bill (S. 2776) toremove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of William Thomas; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. ; 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2777) granting jurisdiction to the 
Court of Claims to hear and determine the claim of the heirs at 
law or legal representatives of Benjamin R. Neal, deceased, for 
the burning and destruction of certain pro and effects by 
the Union forces at Hazlehurst, Miss., during the late rebellion; 
which was read twice by its title,and referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Mr. DAWES introduced a bill (S. 2778) granting a pension to 
Anna E. Barnard; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MITCHELL introduced a biil (S. 2779) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of Chief Winumpsnoot, late chief of 
85 Indians; which e tac W oy its title, and, 

e accompanying rs, referred e Committee on 
pein pan Pape 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2780) for the relief of Louis Na- 
polean, of West Port, Oregon; which was read twice by its title, 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Mr. QUAY introduced a bill (S. 2781) qining a pension to 
Julia A. Nicholson; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
bre accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

AMENDMENT TO A BILL. 


Mr. HANSBROUGH submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the river and harborappropriation bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed. ý 

FREE COINAGE. 

Mr. STEWART. I desire to give notice that on Monday next, 
immediately after the morning business, I shall move to take up 
the bill (S. 51) to provide for the free co of gold and silver, 
and for other p 5 

Mr. HOAR. ere is the bill now? 

Mr. STEWART. The bill ison the Calendar, reported ad- 
versely. I shall move to take it up on Monday. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be read. 

a resolution submitted yesterday by Mr. WOLCOTT was read 
as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the Houseco , That the President be req: 
to refrain from allotting in severalty the of the present reservation of 
the Southern Ute Indians on in the present ro- 
specting the removal of Indians to another 


Tae VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. j 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, this resolution, which I in- 
troduced yesterday, is pertinent by reason of the 1 ion now 
pending before this body in the form of a bill which rests with 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. The bill practically provides 
that the Southern Ute Indians shall be removed from their pres- 
ent reservation in Southwestern Colorado to another reservation 
in Southeastern Utah. It provides that the payment of $50,000 
shall bs made to the tribe, with an allowance of $2,000 to the 
headmen of the tribe. It provides for the valuing of their pres- 
ent lands, with a further provision that as these lands are sold 
the proceeds a from their sale shall go to a permanent fund 
for the benefit of Southern Ute Indians. It provides that 


% a eee 
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the new reservation shall ba cleared of the present claimants, 
who occupy it without any adequate protection of law; that their 
improvements shall be estimated in value and allowance made 
for them. It 8 for an appropriation of $5,000 to move the 
Indians from the one reservation to the other. 

This legislation has been pending before this body in former 
Congresses. A similar bill was reported at a former Congress 
to the other House, but Congress adjourned without taking ac- 
tion upon it. A similar bill is now pending in both branches of 
Congress. 

The resent bill was introduced on the 10th day of December 
last and still slumbers in the Committee on Indian Affairs. Two 

ears ago the Commissioner of Indian Affairs wrote an urgent 
Totter: which was duly forwarded to the Senate committee, urg- 
ing that immediate action be taken on this legislation for the 
reason that the Indians were restless; that it was essential that 
some conclusion be had in the matter, and that it was important 
before the new reservation should be settled up by white men 
that something definite should be determined as to the policy to 
be pursued toward these Southern Ute Indians. 
e protracted delay in the report of this bill leads me to offer 
the resolution asking that the President do not, as he is author- 
ized to do by the act of 1880, allot the present lands of these In- 


dians in severalty. In the bill oe before the other House 
there is an amendment to the effect that all Indians who so desire 
may remain upon the present reservation and take their lands in 


severalty. That amendment is ready to be offered to this bill 
when the Senate can have it again in its charge. 

The wisdom of the bill has been sustained by extensive testi- 
mony taken before the committees of both Houses of Congress, 
and the dela; 
occurred and no opposition would have arisen to this measure 
had it not been for the persistent efforts of an association known 
as the Indian Rights’ Association. This association has been 
flooding the country with printed forms of petitions, has been 
isying apon the desks of every Senator printed matter showing the 
hardships of the removal, and giving reasons why the bill should 
not pass. The association has created a false and an untrue sen- 
timent among good men and women in the East. I presume there 
is not a Senator within the hearing of my voice who has not re- 
ceived letters from people urging him to vote be fara the pro- 
posed removal of the Southern Utes from Colorado to Utah. 

The claim made by the Indian Rights Association is in sub- 
stance that the prons reservation is better for the Indian than 
the one to which it is proposed to remove him; that the welfare 
of the Government would be subserved by keeping him where he 
is and dividing his lands in severalty; that the proposed legisla- 
tion is prompted by the cupidity of the whites and is being urged 
for unworthy motives; that the Indians have consented to a 
removal only through pressure, and that their real desire is to 
remain u their present reservation. These statements of the 
Indian Rights Association originate in the brain of one C. C. 
Painter, to whom I shall hereafter refer. They are untrue in 
substance and in fact, and by their circulation an entirely false 
W and opinion have been created in the minds of people. 

use of the qlng in the reporting of the bill it is a duty I 
owe to the Senate and to so much of the public as have taken an 
interest in this question as well as to the people of the State of 
Colorado that these falsehoods be met and refuted at this time. 

We in Colorado are not unfriendly to the Indian. When we 
were first or ed as a Territory we found within our borders 
thousands of Mexicans who came to us by conquest, aliens in race 
and language and traditions and habits. e have assimilated 
them to us and they are now rapidly adopting our language and 
our methods. They have become good, intelligent citizens, and 
many of them are now occupying important positions of trust in 
the State of Colorado. 

Had the Indian offered the slightest evidence of capacity for 
civilization he too would have been taken by the hand and lifted 
up and planted on the firm ground of citizenship. No effort has 
been spared in this direction, but the Southern Ute Indian who 
now lives in Colorado is not capable of civilization in this gener- 
ation or in this century. = 

In all the legislation that has been songh due regard has 
been uniformly had to the interest of the Indian as well as the 
white; and if the population surrounding the present reservation 
did not exist, if the two reservations stood with no white man 
within a thousand miles of either of them, the same reasons for 
the removal of the Indians from the one reservation to the other 
would still largely exist. 

This tribe of Southern Ute Indians consists of about 1,000 souls— 
about 250 men. They are brave andignorantand shrewd. They 
are blanket Indians. 

Mr. HOAR. How many are there? . 

Mr. WOLCOTT, Nine hundred and eighty-four, I think, is 
the exact number. I describe them as about a thousand. 


in the Indian Affairs Committee would not have 


“cluded within the treaties, h: 


Mr. SHERMAN. What is the number of men? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. The number of men is from about 230 to 250. 
They are essentially what are known as blanket Indians. All ef- 
forts to civilize them have failed. They follow the chase. Of late 

ears they have taken to the he of stock. Sheep have 
n given them. They butchered and killed many of them, but 
afew of the Indians saved some of theirs, and they are now rais- 
ing some sheep and some goats. But they are 6 
Indian known as the blanket Indian, not amenable to the influ- 
ences of civilization. 3 

They are divided into three bands, the Weeminuches, who 
comprise about one-half of the Southern Ute Indians, the Ca: 
tas, and the Moaches. The tribe is a recent acquisition to the 
United States and g more recent acquisition to Colorado. The 
came to us as part of the fruits of the Mexican war. They liv: 
at the time of the conquest in the Territory now known as New 
Mexico, and they continued to reside there for more than a gen- 
eration afterwards. They are attached to their reservation by 
no ties of association or tradition. They roam no ancestral acres. 
Their dead are buried in New Mexico and not within the con- 
fines of their reservation. 

In 1849, after our treaty with Mexico, we made our first treat 
with these Southern Utes—a treaty simply of amity, in whic 
wé agreed to deal with them as friends and they agreed to rec- 
ognize the jurisdiction of the United States. At that time, as I 
say, they roamed in New Mexico without any settled habita- 
tions. Later, in 1863 and in 1868, other treaties were made with 
other tribes of Utes, which treaties recognized a portion of this 
tribe of Southern Utes and provided for their residence gener- 
auy in Southern Colorado. l 

n 1873 a treaty was made with all the Utes by which the 
Utes gave up certain of their lands, retaining the present strip 
now devoted to the Southern Utes and another strip equally in- 
9 located along the western border of Colorado. As 
early as 1878 the Indian agent reported that the southern stri 
was entirely unfitted for the pur pones for which it was dedicated. 
These Ute Indians up to nearly 1878, eins. Be they had been in- 

not occupied the reservation in 
Colorado, but for nearly ten months in the r they had roamed 
in New Mexico, coming to the San Luis Valley and other sec- 
tions of our State from time to time for hunting and other pur- 


poses. 

As a result of the objection by the Indian agent, in 1878 Con- 
gress authorized negotiations looking tothe removal of the Utes 
to a more favorable reservation. Then followed the massacre of 
the Meeker family in 1879, in which these Southern Utes did 
not participate, but which was conducted by the other Utes, the 
Uncompahgres, and the White Rivers. 

The result of that massacre, followed by the disastrous defeat 
of peg de Thornton, was the appointment of another commission, 
which was empowered to treat with the Indians upon the basis 
of their removal from Colorado. This was followed by a treaty 
with the Ute Indians vai ot them all as atribe and thereby 
including the Southern Ute Indians, whereby the Ute Indians 
generally agreed to give up their lands in Colorado and to take 
such lands in Utab and elsewhere as should be allotted to them. 
The other Utes, the Uncompahgres, and the White Rivers were 
put in Northwestern Colorado, but there were soon threats of 
another outbreak, and these Indians were hurried off to the Uin- 
tah Reservation in Utah, the Southern Utes remaining upon this 
southwestern strip. . 

Then in 1880 negotiations were had looking to the confining of 
the Southern Ute Indians to some specific reservation. A com- 
mission was appointed, and in 1880 this present reservation was 
made the permanent home and the exclusive abode of the South- 
ern Ute Indians. At the time this reservation was set aside my 
colleague [Mr. TELLER], then as now in the Senate, entered his 
vigorous protest against the allotting of the Indians to this reser- 
vation, predicting the very thing that has come to pass, fore- 
shadowing the growth and development of that section in Colo- 
rado, . the awkward and the inconvenient arrangement 
of the reservation, and protesting that the Indians should be sent 
elsewhere. 

This reservation, however, was adopted as a temporary expe- 
dient, with a provision that the Indians should have the right to 
hunt in the Lasalle Mountains, and thatif these lands along. the 
La Plata, in Colorado, were insufficient, they might go to the 
lands of the La Plata River in New Mexico. That section of 
country was inconvenient and ill-suited to their wants, and was 
settled by the white men, to whom patents had been issued. 

The reservation which the Southern Utes at present occupy is 
a narrow strip or tongue of land in the southwesterr corner of 
Colorado, 115 miles in length by 15 milesin width—a long, narrow 
strip of land. Its altitude is 7,000 feet above the sea. For nine 
years out of fourteen the snow has laid in solid mass more than 
two feet in depth for from ninety to one hundred days every 
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These Indians have been unable to live upon the reser- 
vation a single winter since they were allotted toit. They have 
uniformly moved West, and te the country where it is proposed 


winter. 


now to place them. Their few horses and cattle would have per- 
ished with cold and starvation had they been compelled to re- 
main upon the reservation. 

The reservation is crossed by some seven streams of water 
with mesas or table-lands interyening between. The reserva- 
tion comprises some 1,094,000 acres of land. Of this land over 
300,000 acres would be irrigable provided water could be brought 
upon it. In this reservation, as in all reservations where these In- 
dians can be moved, all attempts at agriculture must be preceded 
by ditches for irrigation. For the construction of these ditches 
vast sums are nec One witness before the committee 
thought it would take at least $500,000 to build proper ditches to 
irrigate this great tract of land, and that is the lowest estimate 
I have ever heard. In order to irrigate these lands you must go 
north of and beyond the back of the reservation to get your ele- 
vation and bring the water over onto the mesas or table lands. 
The valleys formed by these seven streams are usually very nar- 
row. They also in the bottoms require irrigation, but there are 
a few isolated spots where ditches can be broughtin at consider- 
able expense, covering small patches of ground. 

The reseryation is of such length and shape that the Indians 
can not reach it from one end to the other without leaving their 
reservation. They can not come to the agency without passing 
outof the land which the Government says they must remain upon, 
and when the streams are swollen in the spring of the year, as 
they frequently are, it takes an Indian fifteen or twenty days to 
cross the streams and get to the agency upon his reservation. 

There has been an effort made to induce these Indians to do 
some farming. Small ditches have been built, inconsiderable in 
expense and in extent, but the net result since 1880 has been that 
some thirty-two Indians are interested in farm g: They farm 
from 20 to 30 acres each, in the aggregate someth ng like two or 
three hundred acres of land; but of this land,which is irrigated, 
three-fourths of it is tilled exclusively by Mexicans, who are 
employed by the Indians for that purpose or who farm the land 
on shares. There are but eight Indians in this whole reserva- 
tion who can be induced to rely, even for a partial 5 upon 
agriculture, and they till but a very few acres each. The race, 
as I have stated, are blanket Indians. They follow their stock; 
they can not be induced to turn their minds and industry to- 
wards iculture. 

The old law of 1880 provided that they should have schools. 
There are 230 children in this reservation. The reservation isso 
situated that these children can not get to school if they were 
so inclined, and they are not. The greatest number who have 
attended school at any one time has been eight. The school has 
dwindled to nothing; it has been a disastrous failure; and its 
failure has been due largely.to the topography of the land and 
the peculiar situation and location of the reservation. 

About the time that this reservation was determined upon came 
the marvelous discoveries which have since made the San Juan 
country so famous. Mines were discovered of silver and of gold: 
extensive deposits of coal were unearthed; and that great section 
of the country gave at once great promise for the future. 

The mountains of Colorado are so situated that this particular 
reservation is essential as a gateway to Southwestern Colorado. 
Eastand north of the reservation are impassable mountain ranges, 
and there is no possible method from the east of entering this 
section of Colorado without passing through the reservation. 
The result has been that a railroad, the Denver and Rio Grande 
Railroad, has been constructed for 70 miles through this narrow 
strip of 15 miles in width to the city of Durango, which lies 34 
miles north of the reservation. It has been necessarily crossed 
by hundreds of wagon roads, for no man will go 100 miles around 
the reservation to cross 15 miles. 

The result has been that by acquiesence this narrow strip of 
land is more traveled than almost any other strip of ground in 
Colorado, A great population has been built up around it to the 
north and to the east. The city of Durango has within it 7,000 
souls. North of it is the prosperous town of Silverton. To the 
northwest are the towns of Rico and Telluride and the city of 
Ouray, with their great mining . With prosper- 
ity came cattlemen with their herds, and their cattle have been 
roaming around this reservation, which by its very nature can 
never be fenced, with the result that the cattle of the whites 
trespass upon the lands of the Indian and the stock of the Indian 
roam over into the land of the whites. This has led to various 
reprisals, to friction, and to bad blood. 

e Indian looks not to the individual who has stolen his stock; 
he looks to the race some member of which has despoiled him. 
The result has been that year after year, in spite of the utmost 
efforts of a law-abiding community, there have been murders, 
there have been killings, there have been assaults and burnings. 


junior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. VILAS], ap 


Year after ya the friction has grown in intensity by the very 
nature of things, because all around this reservation are the 
herds and the farms of the white man, and because upon the 
farms and the ranges of the white man the stock of the Indian 
must necessarily go. i 

The land has great value to the whites. Whatever crops are 
raised in Colorado must be raised by irrigation. This tract is 
one of the most fertile in Colorado, and lies more contiguous to 
this mining section than anyother beltof country. If this land, 
of which now less than 300acres are cultivated, could be brought 
under cultivation, as it would be if it were open to public settle- 
ment, there would three or four hundred thousand acres of public 
land come into the market. Great ditches would be built, vast im- 
provements would be made, and this mining country, which must 
now rely upon Eastern and Northeastern Colorado and upon Kan- 
sas and Nebraska for its grain supplies, could rely upon this res- 
ervation, which is now closed to it. 

It is, as I say, essential to the prosperity of the whites that 
this land shall be brought under cultivation. Itis equally essen- 
tial to the Indians. The Indian tribe has never been contented 
fora Aye the reservation that has been assigned to it. It took 
it moodily and under protest, and was induced to go there because 
the Indians were told that it was but a temporary expedient. 
Every year since ope} have been upon the reservation they have 
begged to be taken elsewhere. Year afteryear they made their 
protest to Congress. Finally, in 1885, the agent, Stollsteimer, 
requested that he be permitted to bring some of the chiefs to 
Washington that they might be permitted to present their griev- 
ances to the Great Father. They came. The Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, Mr. Atkins, at that time reported strongly in 
favor of their removal. The following year he took the pains to 
visit this reservation, and the result of his visit was that he 
made a further report setting forth the necessity for the imme- 
diate removal of the Indians and the inconvenience of their pres- 
ent reservation; and nointelligent man has ever visited this res- 
ervation who has not come away from it insisting that itwas not 
a proper place for the habitation of the Ute Indians. 

r. PLATT. Who made that report? - 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Commissioner Atkins. Noman except this 
paid agent of the Indian Rights Association and two young men, 
to whom I shall hereafter refer, who went out there under the 
auspices of a cattle company, have ever visited that country who 
have not urged in the interest of humanity that the Indians be 
taken from the reservation and placed elsewhere. 

Finally, after the report of Commissioner Atkins, a bill was 
passed by Congress providing that a commission should be ap- 
pointed by the Secretary of the Interior authorized to deal with 
the Utes upon the subject of their removal. In pursuance of that 
authority the then Secretary of the Interior, who is now the 
inted a com- 
ns pcan whose duty it should be to visit the Indians with that 
view. 

The commission consisted of J. Montgomery Smith, of Wiscon- 
sin, and I think I may rely upon the junior Senator from Wis- 
consin to bear me out in the statement that he is a 8 of 
intelligence and character. Upon the commission also was Maj. 
Weaver, of Arkansas, who I believe both the Senators from Ar- 
kansas will testify was a man of character and integrity. The 
other member of the commission was Rey. Dr. Childs, of this city 
as to whom every man familiar with the charitable interests of 
Washington can testify, concerning whom nothing but good have 
I ever heard said, a minister of Christ's Gospel, himself a mem- 
ber of this Indian Rights Association, a man whose life has been 
devoted to doing good. He states to the committee that when 
he received his appointment from Secretary Vilas he was rather 
inclined to the opinion that it might be better to retain the In- 
dians where they were, inducing them to cultivate their lands in 
severalty, and that they should not be removed. 5 

The commission proceeded to visit the Ute Indians and take 
their testimony. From the commencement to the end of their 
labors, the Indians’ interests were consulted and not the white 
man’s. No threat or pressure or duress was brought to bear 
upon them. They were first urged to take their lands in sev- 
aa and Buckskin Charlie, who saw the future as the In- 
dian Rights Association does not see it, said if these lands were 
allotted in severalty near the town of Durango and these other 
mining camps, he would give the Indians three years to be ex- 
terminated. They were urged to take their ante in severalty 
and go to work; and Chief Severo’s reply was, Trees don’t 
work, God don't work, Indian don't work, white man works.” 
To such a degree of civilization has this Indian Rights Associa- 
tion brought these people up to this time. 

They are borntraders. Atfirst 5 nota reluctance 
to move, but a reluctance to accept the proposed limits of the new 
reservation, because they wanted more land. But when the In- 
dian commission was inclined to accept their statement and 
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proceed no further they kept coming back to the question by 
saying; Well, we will go and see; hier we will trade, but we 
want this, and that, and the other.” nd are good traders. 
But any man who has the patience to read the testimony taken 
before the committee and the history of that commission, taken 
with t pains and care by the daily journals, will see that 
from the commencement the Indians wanted to move; that they 
only waited to get the best terms they could, and were then 
ready to go. 

They will go, Mr. President, in any event. There has not been 
a year since 1880, as I have stated, that their stock and horses 
would not have died had they sayoa upon their reservation. 
They have every year gone to identically the same lands where 
it is now proposed to put them. 

A statement was made by this man Painter before the House 
committee the other day to the effect that the Indians did not 
want to go. We asked how it was in Colorado, and a telegram 
was sent in reply, signed by Mr. Ritter and Adair Wilson, two 
leading citizens of o, two men entirely familiar with the 
country, two humane and 
as follows, under date of the 21st of this month: 

Not true that Utes unwilling to go. Were out at agency when every Indian 
there told Kane and Riter— 

These were the Indian Association men— 
they wanted to move. Majority of Muaches and Capotas and nearly all Wee- 
minuches are now in U and unwilling to return. Only few days since 
Charley Sivers and others sent me word to write letter for them rati- 
fication of an agreement. They are still anxious for permission to go. 

They have not waited for the slow action of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. Three-fourths of them are now upon the land, 
and they are there for four and five months of every year. The 
reservation to which it is pro to remove them is of a pe- 
culiarly favorable character. Itis nearly three times the size 
of the old reservation, comprises some 3,000,000 acres, is a com- 
pact body, 80 miles from east to west and some 60 miles from 
north to south. , A large portion of the land is from two to three 
thousand feet lower than the present reservation. It is bounded 
upon the south by a reservation of the Navajo Indians, the most 
ata e pastoral Indians the history of the country has ever 

rnished, a race which has a million anda half sheep and a hun- 
dred thousand head of stock, an Indian tribe with which the 
Utes are related by marriage and identified by generations of 
friendly association. ; 

These Indians would live upon the south in friendly relation 
with the Southern Utes, where their example would be of the 
most favorable character, and across their reservation the white 
man does not trespass. On the west and northwest the reserva- 
tion is bounded by the Colorado River, with its impassable cañ- 
ons, and to the west of that river are 30 or 40 miles of bad lands,” 
where there are practically no settlements. Upon the north and 
on the west and the south then, these Indians would be shut off 
from communication with the white man. Only in a few places 
at the east would communication be open. Nowhere will the 
reservation have to be crossed. Nowhere will the Indians be 
KEER to the temptations that now assail them. Nowhere 

it be possible that the friction can arise which now exists. 

Upon this proposed reservation there are already more than 
50, head of cattle grazing. It is as magnificent a grazing 
country and winter and summer range as exist out of doors. 
Every cattle company of the West whose lands adjoin this reser- 
vation pasture their cattle there for months of the year. There 
are substantial buildings erected at the foot of the Blue Moun- 
tains, where the reservation would naturally g0 where all these 
Indians can be taken, where the agency would naturally be es- 
tablished. It is a central point in the reservation, around which 
the tribe will cluster and where their children can receive the 
benefit of the schools and the churches. It is not an agricultural 
reservation, but there is upon the 1 5 reservation more land 
that can be cultivated than this In race will cultivate in a 
hundred Toan They can at once have from 6,000 to 7,000 acres 
of land which may be irrigated—twenty times more than they 
have ever yet irrigated, more than is needed for the support of 
the whole tribe. 

Mr. PLATT. And irrigated at a reasonable expense? 

Mr. WOLCOTT. And irrigated at avery slight expense; and 
by the expenditure of a somewhat larger amount of money, not 
an enormous sum, there can be reservoirs made where water 
can be stored which will 2555 0 four or five times as many 
acres of land. In other words, by a reasonable expense, by a less 
expense than is necessary upon the present reservation, the 
can haye thirty or forty thousand acres of land made agricul- 
tural land for the subsistence of the Indian, if he can ever be 
brought to till the soil. 

There is a further advantage in favor of the st reserva- 
tion. There is in Southeastern Utah and in Northeastern Ari- 
zona and Southeastern Colorado a wandering band known as 


h-minded men, in which they state |. 


renegade Utes. They are responsible for much of the steal 
and for much of the bad blood and for many of the murders whic 
occur in that country. They are not protected by treaty. They 
live in the Blue Mountains and along this proposed reservation. 
By the terms of the bill it is provided that those Indians shall 
be gathered into the community of the Southern Utes, where 
this larger tribe will see that they keep order and obey their 
rules and laws, and the white man will be protected from their 
incursions. 

There are upon the land but few claimants to settle with. 
This Indian Rights’ Association agent pretended that there were 
vast mining interests there. There are none. There is not a 
legitimate mining claim upon the proposed reservation. There 
are a few settlers there, of whom recognize that sooner or 
later these Indians must go somewhere, and probably there, and 
sat can be dealt with for a reasonable sum of money. 

r. PLATT. And many of them are squatters. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Many of them are squatters, and the bill 
proposes that even their improvements shall be paid for. 

Lieut. Stevens, of the Sixth Infantry, in 1886 made a survey 
and 3 of that country. He came before the committee, 
being Washington for another purpose, not knowing that 
there was an investigation, and the other day gave to the com- 
mittee a clear statement of the exact condition of the proposed 
reservation. He, with his fellow-officer, Lieut. Morton, em- 
bodied a summary of their testimony in a letter to my colleague, 
which I shall not read, but which I shall ask to have appended 
to these remarks in the RECORD. 


Fort PORTER, N. V., February 23, 1892. 


SENATOR: Referring to your request for an expression ot our views regard - 
ing the region proposed as a reservation for the Southern Ute Indians, we 
take pleasure in submitting the following statement as to our opinion, de- 
rived from traveling across and exploring that country in 1886: 

The main n mountains in this region are the Blue and Elk, which 
are detached groups ot the La Plata range in Colorado, with which they are 
connected by a low, sloping, and regular divide. The same range extends 
south west in a low broken table-land called the Clay Hills. These groups and 
divide form the main watersheds of the whole region, water being plentiful 
atall seasons of the year around the highest land of each, and the 
winter only in all the main water courses indicated on the map of explora- 
tions in 1 The main water supply of the country is as follows: 


BLUE MOUNTAIN SECTION. 


On sast side of mountains.—The South Mon flowing from source 


about 10 miles in dry season, available for irrigation. . 
5 Montezuma, from source about 20 miles, available for 


gai 

On north and west side of mountains.—Indian Creek, flowing from source 
about 20 miles in dry season, available for irrigation for last 10 miles, owing 
to increased width of cañon. $ 

Hallets or Cottonwood Creek, rising on the northwest side of the moun- 
tains and flowing south for a distance of about 15 miles, being reënforced by 
springs along the base of the Elk Mountains, available for irrigation ont on 
a small area about head of creek, the remainder being inclosed by broken 


ground. 
South side of mountains.—On West and Johnson's Creek, a large creek flow- 
ing from source about 25 miles in seqson, and beco; wn as Re- 


capture about where the water disappears. This creek is more avail- 
able than Indian Creek for irrigation, owing to the favorable situation and 
altitude of mesas in its vicini 


M'ELMO CARON REGION. 


McElmo Creek, flowing from source about 15 miles in dry season, available 
for irrigation in its valley about 3 miles. 


SECTION SOUTHWEST OF ELK RIDGE. 


Lynx Canon (near Colorado River), affluent from point about 10 miles from 
Colorado River down to junction with the latter, good only for stock range. 
Canon banks too high for tion. 

Cottonwood Creek (proper), affluent from point about 6 miles from Colo- 
rado River down to junction with latter. Good only for small stock range. 

San Juan Lake (excellent water, fresh), with outlet constantly flowing. 
Size of lake about one-sixth of a mile gi navn 100 yards wide; average 
depth about 4 feet. Abundant water. ty good stock range, but not 


for agriculture on account of sand and rock. 
Castle Gulch, in vicinity southeast from lake, and tributary to the San 
stock range. Water abundant in springs down 


Juan. Good only as 
the cañon. 

Neilsons Gulch, flowing into Colorado River from point about 35 miles 
therefrom. Good only for stock range, side ot cañon being too steep and high 


for irrigation, 
Besides the which are plentiful around the Blue and Elk Moun 
ty eastward from the Blue Mountains: Piute Spring- 
Boulder Spring, de Spring, and others in that vicinity; Iron Springs 


SPRINGS AND TANKS. 


pping 
tered plentifully through the Clay country to the Colorado and San 
Juan Rivers, the White Canon water supply being mainly in tanks, less plen- 
tiful and of less capacity than those in the section further south, water being 
found, however, along White Cafion Creek from a point about 4 miles from 
the Colorado River down to junction with the latter. 
TIMBER. 

The Blue Mountains and Elk Ridge form the main timber section and — 2 
ply an abundance of timber. yon and cedar are found thi Son 
tered over the remainder of the country, while cottonwood grows a tly 
in the vicinity of the water courses. 
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GRAZING. 


Grass is excellent and abundant in the Blue and Elk Mountain ms, and 
is equally good in sections along the Dolores Divide, and along the San Juan 
River for a breadth of 10 or 15 miles therefrom. In traveling over ae spun 


carry 
to be absolutely valueless for oa ene 
, a broken wipe pin about cot miles long and 10 miles wide, which forms a 
continuous section of ds along its entire extent. The water flowing 
down tis valley 1s stigh tly alkaline, and flows from a warm spring. 
STOCK RANGES. 

The variations of altitude in this country divide it into natural summer 
and winter stock ranges, thus preven’ e exhaustion Sorgen! by con- 
tinued use of the ranges. The main s' ranges may be divided as follows: 

The Blue Mountain range, about one-third of the way from the 
summit to the San Juan on the south and to the Colorado line on the east; 
the Elk Mountain range, extending one-third of the distance from its summit 
to the Colorado River on the west and the same distance toward the San 
Juan River on the south—these two ranges being from their altitude adapted 
to use only as summer ranges; the Lake and Gypsum Oreek ranges, which 
comprise an area each of ut 40 sauare miles: the San Juan range, which 
extends northward about one-third the distance from the river to the Blue 
Mountains—these three ranges forming sections which can be used for stock 
all the year around. 

Ranges which can be used only d 
of water, which prevent their use d 
follows: The Recapture Creek maar 


= — 79 on account of the scarcity 


range, and the Dry Valle intervening gro between all these 
ranges is, as a — s Valley range: “TNS interve in rA yek is supplied with 
scattering grass. 


AGRICULTURAL SECTIONS. 


The portions of this country adapted to culture are: Around the Blue 
Mountains, along the San Juan River, and on the Elk range; the first two 
being ted to. FF boring country, while 
from the mse OE ae Rents wre pone pe LSO E the only products 
that could y cultivated there are those w. mature in ashort 
penson and in high altitude, altitude., T The extent of the agricultural land which may 
be made available by irrigation from the natural water courses on the moun- 
FTF trom 


North eg of f mountains, 50 acres. Southeast side, 50 acres. 
Southwest side (irrigable from Johnsons Creek), 1,000 acres. By the con- 
struction of reservoirs at the head of the mountain sides, 


creeks and 
where favorable ground therefor is afforded, the total area which could be 
cultivated in the vicinity of the Blue Mountains may, on a low estimate, be 
placed at 186 425 (55 miles. 


The Elk Ri magnificent section) may be by means of reser- 
voirs, located natural depressions along top of „So as to afford 40 
will mot be here reported, 1 on is sufficiently known, and 

in Indian V: , and 


not be here oy cay There are several farms 
space is afforded in that valley for additional farms which could be 
with the water from the same stream. 

Viewing the country as an Indian reservation, the following points present 
89 tor consideration: 

First. eee land that could be made available by irrigation 
1000 r 100 Indians allowing robaly toe Sach fawnily 50 te 402 otf tile 
1,000 or pro to acres of fertile 

land ais a possibility of extending this allowance py the use of reservoirs 
to 8 600 acres per family. 

Second. For stock ranges the country affords the greatest advantages in 
its alterna’ ranges and in the division which the natural rough features 
ORANO Gg ARS idea a rem 

Third. The pro reservation would the Ute Indians within the 
belt of Indian reservations which extends n. and south through the cen- 
tral of our country, and thus give the Indian mountain cones ions, Which 
rian in the po and leave the main watercourses of the country 
t 


ervationsnorthward 8 in one trail which wood prey by the Blue Mountains, 
and the communications between Indians not lead them off of Indian 
land except on the most northerly trails. 

Fifth. The removal of stockmen from this section would repetition 
of the troubles that have sod . — While the 


be in effect to oe Indian police over that section of country; and it is a 
fact that Indians neither retreat themselves to their own reser- 
vation in time of war nor allow others in hostility to take refuge there. 
Seventh. An Indian aonr located at Blue Mountains could be easily sop 
lied over the road from Dolores along the divide of the range, this road be- 
heo all the year round, and being an excellent road ofr ar grades. 
open in the West which would afford such 


e know no place 
on above described, both 
considered. 


advantages for an Indian reservation as the 
ROBT. R. STEVENS, 
First Lieutenant, Sixth Infantry. 
CHAS. G. MORTON, 
First Lieutenant, Sixth Infantry. 
Hon. H. M. TELL 
_ United ‘States Senate. 

This report carefully goes over the topography, the resources, 
and the water supply. of the country, and any Senator who will 
take the time to read it will find that the proposed reservation is 
almost perfectly adapted for the needs and demands of these In- 
dians. His testimony is a complete refutation of the only argu- 
ments that can be made against this proposed change. 

Mr. President, every statement which I have made is supported 
by proof and by evidence taken before the Committees on Indian 
Affairs of the two Houses of Co , and against this evidence 
waa 1 and consistent, What facts are presented? 

8 of an association known as the Indian 
tion, represented by one C. C. Painter and two 


young men named Kane and Riter, and Mrs. Belva Lockwood,who 
appears, I believe, for an association known as the Peace Con- 


gress. Mrs. Lockwood’s testimony may be di of by the 
remark that it is chiefly directed to the fear that the Southern 
Ute Indians, if moved to Utah, will be confirmed in a tendency 
which they now have towards "polygamy. With that exception 
her testimony contains no salient statement of fact. 

But, Mr. President, this i 8 aang of the Indian hts: Asso- 
ciation has been aroused furthered and fomented solely by 
the cattle interests of Eastern cattle companies whose herds 
roam apon the proposed reservation. Mp. Painter, the paid 
agent of the 5 8 a trip West after the Indian com- 
mission had reported. He at once fell into the arms and hands 
of the agent of the cattle companies. Under the tutelage of one 
company, under its direction and control and fostering care, he 
made a three-days trip over the proposed reservation, the hills 
of which were already dotted with 50,000 cattle, and returned 
here and assumed to tell you that the ‘reservation was a barren 
waste and utterly unfit for the Indian. He assumed also to take 
up the interests of mining men who had no existence save in his 
own distempered fancy. He assumed before the committee to 

for people in Utah, who accede to this removal. While 

ere not like it they recognize the necessity for it and are ready 

forit when their settlers have been paid the value of their im- 
provements. 

His testimony was followed by the testimony of Messrs. Kane 
and Riter, two young men from Philadelphia, who went last year 
to the reservation. It was brought out in their testimony that 
they went because the 1 Cattle Company had suggested 
that somebody else ought to e the trip and confirm the state- 
ments of Mr. Painter. They, too, enjoying the hospitalities of 
this cattle com visited the pro reservation, came back 
here and told the committee that it was unfit for Indians to live 
in; and ij Peas testimony assumed to say that the careful testi- 
mony of Lieuts. Stevens and Morton, unprejudiced, unbiased, 
and disinterested, was false, and that the result of their cursory 
examination was true and could be relied upon. Both these gen- 
tlemen, however, admitted that the new reservation was better 
for the Indians than the existing reservation, unless an attempt 
was to be made to divide the lands of these Indians in severalty. 

I have no doubt, Mr. President, that the Indian hts Asso- 
ciation was organized | for a high and noble purpose. I have no 
doubt greyed it is supported and the salary of this agent, Painter, 
is miro good men, Christian men and women, who are seeking 

to protect the rights of the red man; but they have been de- 
5 and misguided. It has frittered away its money and its 
time by making false representations of the facts in the interest 
of this cattle company, and has never expended a particle of 
sympathy or labor or money upon the Indian himself. 

The schools provided for the Indians of this reservation ee 
never succeeded. The building was broken down and 
and the teacher could no longer hold her school, and but eight 
pupils ever attended. 

ese facts, it appears, have been known to this Indian Rights 
Association for years, and yet d all this time these people, 
whose hearts beat so fondly for the Indian, have never ex- 
pended a word of sympathy or a dollar of money or the efforts of 
a missionary to reclaim the Indian and make him better. They 
send their agent here to lobby by unworthy methods, and while 
he has been protesting and malicious statements N 
ing this reservation, the people of Durango, the Christian cler 
menofthattown,whose lives are devoted to doing good, have 0 
a statement to the committee which I shall also ask to have ap- 
pended to these remarks, in which they set up that every instinct 
of Christian charity requires that these Indians shall be removed 
to another reservation. These clergymen, and notably Mr. Pol- 
lock, assisted by the very men who are charged by Painter with 
being guilty of cupidity and wrong-dealing because they want 
the Indians removed, are contributing to-day of their substance 
and of their time and of their effort to make these Indians better; 
and I would rather haveone hour of such panra. e and 
practical effort than a year of the canting hyprocrisy of this paid 
agent. 

The statement referred to is as follows: 


The principal reasons aon removal of the Southern Utes from 
their present reservation have clearly set forth in the report of the 
Southern Ute Indian Commission of January 2, 1899, and in a paper recently 


ado; ue the by the citizens of 3 
s 8 resident ministers of being deeply interested in every- 
that pertains to the welfare of these wards of our nation, desire to ex- 


pressour opinion on ean importantsubject. Having lived near these Indians 

„ coming more or less in contact with them and 

knowing the condition of affairs, we believe we are capable of giving an intel- 
tand unprejudiced expression of our conscientious convictions. 

e are convinced s would not question for a moment, arè mist e 


Ple. 6 . 
passage of the bill now before Dongress* ratify and 
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ment with the Southern Ute Indians in Colorado” will not only be of the 


highest importance to the development of this section of the great West, but 
that it will be for the highest interest of the Indians themselves and it is on 
this latter und alone that we urge the of this bill. For if their re- 
moval would work harm or injustice to these we should feel it our 
duty to oppose this measure, no matter how great the benefits might be that 
would accrue to the surro’ country. d 

These Indians, who form a of the aborigines of this country, have 

rights that can not be or 1 without moral guilt. Their 

hts now are ony enjoyed by them. The pending bill will, we 
believe, as far as it is possible to do it, correct these evils. If a mistake has 
been made, as it seems 3 should be ready to rectify it. 

That the removal of the Utes from their present reservation will be for 
their will appear from the follo considerations: 

1. They want to go almost to a man. ey have not changed their minds 
since the agreement was made with them but they are more anxious to go 
than ever and are constantly wonde why the treaty has not been rati- 
fied. Their wishes, unless valid objections can be urged, ought to be re- 
spected. The reason they are dissatisfied is because 

2. Their reservation is wholly unsuited totheir present wants and capabili- 
ties, nor can their condition be materially improved under existing circum- 
stances. Hunting and fis , there are none. „were the Indians 
willing and capable of e in it, can not be carried on with any degree 
of success without extensive and expensive irrigating, and for this no pro- 

has been made, asa consequence we would expect to find just such 
a state of affairs as now exists, the Indians 4 on the Government and 
on what they get outside the reservation for their support. It is a fact that 
they are off the reservation a great ion of the time. 


3. The purpose of the Government concerning these le can not be ac- 
complished under the present system. The object of t verument is, as 
we understand it, to teach these Indians to take care of themselves, to edu- 


cate, civilize and naturalize them. This can never be accomplished without 
requiring them to stay on the reservation, and this the Government can not 
do without either ma public paupers of them or making ample provi- 
first course none will advocate; the latter 


Again, the shape and position o 
extreme. A long narrow strip of E 8 the largest N 
area to the surro country, is illy adapted to the 5 of educa- 
tion and civilization, The reservation is only 15 miles wide. and there being 
no natural boundaries, the danger of conflict between the Indians and the 
whites, who are constantly pres them on every side, is greatly increased. 
Cattle from both sides—the entire 1 
and this can not be prevented—in fact, 

rather than diminished. One remedy pro 


th—are constantly overrunning it, 
anger from this source of late has 
for all these evils 


is to give these Indians lands in severalty and then compel them to sup rt 
themselves. This we believe the ultimate solution of this difficult problem, 
and is the end to which the efforts of Government should be directed. But 


this can not be accomplished in a day or a year or a single generation, and 
those best 5 with the Southern Utes are convinced that sucha step 
now would only defeat the purpose of Government. 

‘These Indians have no disposition to farm, nor will they oror engage in it 
till their tastes and habits are modified, and this can only be eff by edu- 
cation and civilization. This requires time. Past attempts to teach them 
to farm have been invariably unsuccessful, nor can this, which we desire to 
see, be accomplished under the present system, or with much hopes of suc- 
cess on the present reservation. Another fatal objection to giving these peo- 
ple lands in severalty now and especially of placing them and the whites on 
alternate sections, is the peculiar temptations to which they will be sub- 
jected. Everyone knows the peculiar passion of Indians for strong drink. 
and this is particularly the case with the Southern Utes. Under the present 
restrictions, w. can not be kept away from them, and were they and the 
whites settled on this or any other land the evil would be augmented a thou- 
sandfold. The whole United States Army could scarcely keep liquor away 
from them. In the first place, none but men of the worst character, those 
who would make gain out of the appetites and weaknesses of the Indians, 
would consent to such an ent. 

The Indians themselves see the danger and make this a strong objection 
to such a plan. Buckskin Charlie, one of the chiefs, recently said that if this 
5 — were es oo that there would not be an Indian left in three y 

ey would all kill themselves by drinking. This is probably the strong 

ax ppe to be urged against such a Lay pease and we, in the interest of these 

ians, ask that it be carefully considered by their friends in the East. 
Save them from this kind of ci tion if you would ci em. 

It is our unanimous opinion that they would be far better off to-day had 
they never come in contact with most of the civilization by which they have 
been surrounded. The advantages of the proposed reservation in U have 
been set forth in the Commissioners’ report. Place them there where they 


will be protected on three sides by natural boundaries, and the stian 
church will then have an opportunity to do something for them. 
Heretofore no! has been done for their education and e lization 


by the church, for the simple reason that they can not be found on their res- 
eryation. At the present writing the majority of the males are on the pro- 
posed reservation in Utah. 


DURANGO, COLO., December 9, 1889. 
H. B. TURNER, 
Pastor Baptist Church. 
GEO, W. POL á 
Pastor 5 Church. 
J. F. COFFMAN, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal Church. 


I have resided in Durango for a period of ten months only; but, so far as I 
am abie to judge, the foregoing statement is a fair e tation of the case. 


E. E. CARRINGTON, 
Pastor Methodist Episcopal Church South. 


There is, in my opinion, Mr. President, but one way of reclaim- 
ing these Indians, and that is from within and not from without. 
You have got to make the Indian a better man, you have got to 
get the love of Christ in his heart, you have got to teach him 
humane principles, you have got to make him feel a responsi- 
bility for his acts. 
giving him a plow and a harrow and ten acres of land, and tell- 
ing him to work or starve. You canaccomplish that end by go- 
ing in among his people and treating them kindly, working with 
the younger members of the tribe, and gradually bringing them 
to a realizing sense of man’s duty to his fellow-man. 

Mr. President, the future of the Indian races in the United 
States seems almost as much of a problem now as it did one hun- 
dred years ago. They are not appreciably diminished in num- 


tion and irritation against those who differ wit 


ou do not reform him or reclaim him by. 


bers, nor are they, except in isolated instances, making material 
progress towards civilization. The solution of this great ques- 
tion rests with the West as well as the East, and the one section 
may be trusted to deal with it with the same wisdom and human- 
ity as the other. The lessons taught the Indian in the earlier 
days of the colonies have been transmitted from sire to son and 
communicated by tribe to tribe, and add to the difficulties of the 
situation. The history of the Indian was for years an almost 
continuous story of cupidity and overreaching by one race and 
rapine and slaughter by the other. ; 

n this bloody record the people of Colorado have had no share, 
except as they have furnished victimsfor savage atrocities. We 
have, since the first settlement of the Territory, patiently and 
cheerfully borne the burden which the presence of the Indians 
within our borders has inflicted upon us, and have ever dealt 
with them equitably and honorably. 

If Congress in its wisdom determines that they shall continue 
to occupy this gateway to Southwestern Colorado, to their own 
detriment and to the infinite injury and retarding of the growth 
and development of a great section of our common country, we 
shall still exercise that integrity in our dealings with the tribe 
which characterizes an intelligent and law-abiding people. 

Jam unwilling to believe, however, that so great a wrong will 
be put upon us. The bill now in committee is consonant with 
the unanimous wish and the highest and truest interests of the 
Indians, and affords the people of Colorado the relief they so 

reatly need. I suggest to the Senate, with deference to the 

onorable chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, that a 
body of American citizens, intelligent, humane, and patriotic, 
who are devoting themselves, their lives, and their fortunes, to 
the upbuilding of an important section of the Republic, who seek 
no legislation that is not sanctioned by wisdom and demanded 
by enlightened public interest, are entitled to your confidence 
and your support, as aguinst the silly vaporings of the female 
representative of the Peace Union, and the mawkish sentimen- 
tality of an association whose protests are founded on ignorance 
and whose arguments are based on falsehood. 

I ask for a vote on the resolution, 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, the remarkable speech of the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. WoOLcort] is made in support of 
this resolution: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
President be requested to refrain from allotting in severalty the lands of 
the present reservation of the Southern Ute Indians, pending legislation in 
the present Congress respecting the removal of said Indians to another 
reservation. 

If it had been the real and honest purpose of the Senator sim- 
ply to have allayed any apprehension that might exist among 

is people or their representatives here lest the President might 
anticipate and embarrass prone, e by allotting these 
lands in severalty to the Indians, he had but to have inquired at 
the Interior Department or the Executive Chamber, or to have 
honored the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs with 
a simple inquiry rather than a public lecture, and he would have 
ascertained not only that there was no Parnes on the part of the 
Executive to pursue any such course, but he could have read a 
letter sometime since directed to the authorities requiring them 
to desist, if they had any such intention. 

It is manifest, however, Mr. President, that it was no such 
purpose that actuated the Senator, but that a pent-up indigna- 
him upon this 
pont could be restrained no longer, and that, in his opinion, it 

came the proprioilos of the Senate Chamber to bring in here 
a lecture and denounce and charge fraud upon men who are not 
only not here to defend themselves but who have obtruded them- 
selves in no way upon this Senate or any of its committees in 
this matter. 

All that is new to the Committee on Indian Affairs in the 
speech of the Senator this day is made up of what he has heard 
that has transpired elsewhere and not under the jurisdiction of 
this body. All the rest of the Senator’s speech, except that 
which I have characterized, he has once delivered before a com- 
mittee of this body in the presence of the men who had stated a 
different condition of things and who faced his statement—men 
as entitled to the credit of those before whom they made the 
statement as any person who has made a different statement. 

I am not going to be led into a discussion of the merits of a 
question not yet before the Senate. When the Committee on 
Indian Affairs shall make its report upon the Senator's bill, 
whatever shall be its conclusions, if they are not supported by 
the evidence which will be brought before the Senate, the Senate 
is capable of discerning that fact and of passing condemnation 
upon it; but for the Senator upon this simple resolution to ar- 
raign a committee of this body upon statements that 1 thus 
far solely upon himself and upon no one else is an unusual practice. 
The Committee on Indian Affairs are in the hands of the Senate. 
They have submitted to the scolding of the Senator. The Sen- 
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ate may have some knowledge of whether that committed attends 
to its duty or not. If they have any doubt there is not a mem- 

` ber of it who will not rejoice at being discharged from his serv- 
ice, whether it be of this particular service or of any other 
which has been imposed upon them. 

The Senator has commended to the chairman of the committee 
whether the white people of the West as well as the Indian and 
the sentimentalists of the East are not entitled to some consider- 
ation at his hands. Mr. President, the chairman of the com- 


mittee has been in the service of the Senate under its assign- 


ment, against his own wish and inclination, for now thirteen 

ears, and in that time of the Indian reservations which, when 
he took that service, were excluded from the occupancy and im- 

rovement of white men, by bills reported by him, more than 20,- 
500,600 acres have been opened to the public domain and are 
now the cultivated farms of white men. If the searching of a 
candle could discover in anything the Senator has done that 
which has brought to the public domain a single acre of an In- 
dian reservation, it might give him at least a standing point 
upon which to lecture other people. 

Sir, I have no defense to make of a labor which has cost me 
strength, which has cost me criticisms behind and criticisms be- 
fore and on all sides. The Indian service to-day will stand any 
criticisms of any distinguished Senator who has not anything to 
show on the other side. 

The Committee on Indian Affairs has not reported upon the 
Senator’s bill, and he cannot hold himself in untilitdoes. If the 
Senate think that there has been undue delay in reporting upon 
that bill, they have to but discharge the committee from its fur- 
ther consideration; but if they do not, I assure the Senate and 
the impatient Senator that just as soon as the duties imposed 
upon that committee by the Senate will permit they propose to 
report upon his bill, and I hope and trust they will report ac- 
cording to justice and equity and with due consideration to the 
rights and needs of the white ple in Colorado and of this last 
remnant of Indian tribes that have been permitted to remain in 
that State. Impatience at the sight of the last solitary Indian 
in the borders of that State, as this little band happens to be, 
800 or 900 strong, leads the Senator into this impatient and un- 
kind and uncalled-for lecture. 

He tells you that they are a degraded ple, can never be 
taught agriculture, can never be made anything but blanket In- 
dians, and yet I take up the first report I lay my hands on from 
the agent at that agency, a Colorado man I am told, who, in 1889, 
years after this fury to drive this last remnant of Indians out of 
the borders of the State has been raging, reports as follows: 

The 5 Ute yaaa, a but s tew Joan ago A — hd 
made A ward more c 
— the comparatively small ass They have received from the Goy- 


ernment has borne good fruit. They have now under cultivation about 600 


acres of land, and have raised thereon during the last season about 400,000 
pounds of oats, wheat, and barley, besides a large quantity of vegetables and 


somecorn. They have learned in a measure the art of tion, and would 


no doubt become in the near future self-supporting by the: cultural la- 
bor if further and more extensive assistance were given them by the Govern- 
oyment which can be suc- 


ment. In this climate culture is the only em 
cessfully carried on by the Indians. The rich lands in their possession should 
be brought under a system of irrigation by cons 1 
nal and thus utilize the abundance of water in the streams and the splendid 
soil of this reservation. 

The conduct of these Utes has been exemplary. They have abandoned 
many of their former obnoxious habits, as begging, etc. 


à EDUCATION. 
The school established at this agency a few years ago is at present regu- 


larly attended twelve pupils, who are very bright and are making satis- 
factory pecan under the instruction of a competent and experienced 
teacher. 


This was in 1889. 

Mr. President, I apprecime and the committee appreciates, and 
it is one of the difficulties in this case, the necessity of a change 
of that Ute Reservation. Since the Utes were placed on that 
reservation there hassprung up upon their border a mining town, 
which has now 5,000 Raben railroads have run through the 
reservation, and asa reservation and for the purposes of a reser- 
vation it is unsuitable. True, it is some of the best land in Col- 
orado, and nobody can complain that the Colorado people are 
anxious that the last Indian foot upon it shall igen ope 

That is not the entire difficulty. There are a million acres of 
this land. Three hundred thousand acres of it are excellent 
agricultural lands, with proper irrigation, and the restis grazing 
land. ; 

Mr. TELLER. It is largely mountainous. 

Mr. DAWES. And mining and mountainous. 

Now, the problem with those who have something else upon 
their hands besides getting the Indian’s foot off his heritage is 
what is the best treatment? Shall you put these Indians out in 
severalty on a portion of that land and teach them agriculture 
like this that has been stated by their agent? It would take 
80,000 acres only of the 300,000 good agricultural lands to do that, 
and every one of them would have a home and every one of them, 
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with proper care, would become a good and valuable citizen, 
even in Colorado. 

I do not mean anything unpleasant to the Senator from Colo- 
rado by that statement. I say that they would make excellent 
citizens by proper training. All the rest of the land then could 
be opened. That is one view; that is one process. Another is 
to move the Indians to this proposed reservation. What is that? 
That is 3,000,000 acres for 1,000,000. There are 1,000,000 acres 
where they are. Instead of planting them in severalty on 80,000 
acres of land, we propone to move them to a new reservation of 
3,000,000 acres of the public domain, exclude everybody from 
there, and turn them over to what kind of a life? 

I do not know but that the Senator has been in that country. I 
did not see anything in the speech he made that would lead me 
to believe he had ever seen it. It is a desert in the corner of 
Utah, in which ten years ago the Mormons spent $200,000 in an 
attempt to establish a settlement and irrigate the land; and so 
utterly did they fail that the Mormon priests joined these Colo- 
rado people in an attempt to persuade the Government to buy 
them out. It is occupied in the summer by cattlemen, but in the 
winter no mortal stays there. — 

Mr. TELLER. „Mr. President, the Senator certainly is 
misinformed. Three-fourths of these Indians are on that ground 
to-day, and it is a country that is never covered with snow. It 
is the best grazing land in that region for cattle in the winter. 
I state that as a fact which will not be disputed by anybody. 

Mr. DAWES. I, of course, Mr. President, will not dispute 
these two Senators. I will state the testimony before the com- 
mittee which we have to consider. 

Mr. TELLER. I will say that the Senator is mistaken. He 
can not show that anybody has claimed that it isa snow country, 
except in the high Lasalle Mountains. 

Mr. DAWES. This proposes to put them on land that it was 
mre by the Senator [Mr. WOLCOTT] to-day could not be cul- 
tivated. 

Mr. TELLER. For the want of water. 

Mr. DAWES. For the want of water. It appeared before the 
committee that the Mormons had spent $200,000 in trying to irri- 
gate it, and had abandoned that attempt. 

Another provision of this agreement is that, in addition to 
these 3,000,000 acres, they can have the right of unlimited roam- 
ang over. the Blue Mountains. > 

Now, it is proposed to transfer these Indians and appropriate 
3,000,000 acres of the public domain to this purpose. It is pro- 
posed not only to gy them what the Senator has stated, but to 
erect agency buildings, to establish communication betwean the 
outside world and them, and the Durango paper asserts that one 
of the chief merits of this proposed reservation is that it is so 
cut off by a deep canon from all the rest of mankind that the In- 
dians will be out of the reach of anybody. That is one of the 
commendations by the people of Durango. 

Then the Senator says, and the other Senator from Colorado 
seems to coincide in that, that the Indians are there now and 
are anxious to go there. Mr. President, this commission re- 
ported that they were four months with these Indians before they 
could induce them even to go and look upon that land.. When 
they indueed them to select a half dozen of their men to go there 
and they went a two days’ journey into that land the Indians in- 
formed the commission at night that they did not care to goany 
further and that ey. were going home in the morning. This 
Mormon priest testifies that that night he, under the instruction 
of this commission, visited those Indians and told them that un- 
less they consented to take this reservation the Great Father had 
resolved to take them into the Navajo reservations; that the 
Great Father had determined, whether they would or not, to take 
them from theirreservation; and he testified that the next morn- 
ing these chiefs and all with them signed the agreement. This 
Mormon priest said he was told that if he would induce them to 
sign it he might go himself and estimate the value of the Mor- 
mon property upon that reservation, and they would recommend 
to Congress to pay, the Mormons just double the sum at which 
he appraised it. This he testified bəfore a former committee in 
the presence, I believe, of the Senator who has made this state- 
ment; at any rate it went into print. 

Now, sir, it is true that those Indians have been demoralized 
ever since this town sprung up. There was never a question 
raised about their remaining there until this new town sprung up. 

We have heard the denunciation of Mr. Painter. He has not 
appeared in the presence of any committee of this body; he has 
not said a word to any committee of this body; but I take the 
liberty to say that Mr. Painter, in character, in intelligence, in 
honesty of purpose, and in philanthropic endeavor, has no peer 
among those who have denounced the policy of the Indian De- 
partment in trying to make something of the Indian. 

The clergymen of Durango, piousand devout, have joined with 
the Senator in insisting that this thing shall be done. The cler- 
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en of Denver, in a body, ening whom I recognize the name 

the son of the president of one of the colleges, the most noted 
of all in this country, have sent to the Committee on Indian Affairs 
their he en this removal. 

Mr. T . Four of them only. 

Mr. DAWES. 


How many? 
Mr. TELLER. Four out of probably fifty clergymen in Den- 
ver have signed such a paper. 
Mr. DA . The governor, the entire islature, and all 


the executive departments of the Territory of Utah have pro- 
tested t it; a county of Colorado, joining upon this new 
reservation, has protested inst it; and the question before a 
committee of this body, which has been lectured unusually and 

t precedent this morning as to what under these circum- 
stances it is the wisest thing to do, has caused some delay in a 
multiplicity of business, quite unusual in that committee, so 
that the Senator from Colorado could not contain himself any 
longer. The impression of that committee, if I may be allowed 
to give the re impression of it, is that there should be a 
removal of these Indians somewhere; but to put them upon that 
barren 3,000,000 acres is to turn over Indians capable of self- 
support to becothe ration Indians hereafter. It would become 
necessary to make a military post there; it would become neces- 
S7 to pay for the claim already setup of $82,000 damages to the 

ormons. 

I do not know but that the Cattle Company of Pittsburg is at 
the bottom of these views of the committee. I never saw amem- 
ber of the Cattle Company of Pittsburg; I never saw a man who 
represented them. I have heard the Senator charge this Mr. 
Painter with being in their interest, and I have heard this Mr. 
Painter tell him there was not a word of truth in it, and I have 
heard of the private enterprises and schemes in Durango as be- 
ing at the bottom of the movement on the other side. 

believe I speak the sentiments of the committee when I say 
that they propose to report upon the Senator’s proposition upon 
their view of its merits, upon the evidence which may hereafter 
be presented to them, for I say to the Senate that it has not been 
in their power to hear one single iota of evidence for or against 
this measure, and all that has been presented here to-day is mat- 
ter that never has been brought before this committee. 

If the Senate think that the committee should lay aside all 
things else and gratify the Senator’s impatience, they can very 
well say it. If they think the committee has been derelict in 
my e way is open for them; if they suppose the chairman 
of the committee too much sentimentality in his bosom, and 
thinks of nothing but the interests of the man in the efforts 
that he has been making heretofore to open his lands to the pub- 
lic domain, they can of this matter very easily. But it 
does not become the Senator, I submit—I will take that back 
it would not become me, I submit, upon any sueh proposition as 
this resolution, to arraign a committee of this y and under- 
take to sustain that arraignment upon matter that never was 
before the committee. 

I have no objection to the resolution of the Senator being 
adopted. I assure the Senator that he can lay aside all appre- 
hension that the Executive Department will embarrass this ques- 
tion by any such attempt as that. If it will do him any good, I 
will tell him that this sentimental chairman of the committee a 
long time advised the De ent to just that step. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HARRIS in the chair). The 

uestion is on the adoption of the resolution of the Senator from 
Gulorado Mr. WOLCOTT]. - 


Mr. S If that can be adopted without further de- 
bate 

Mr. TELLER. I just want to say a word. 

Mr. Very well. I only wish to give notice that 


I shall move an executive session not later than 2 o’clock. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I think the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts is too sensitive as to criticisms of his committee. No- 
body has criticised his committee that I am aware of to-day. It 
is true a bill has been pending in that committee for more than 
three years, and for more than two years there has not been a 
movement made by the committee touching the bill that I am 
aware of; still nobody, as I recollect, has severely criticised the 
chairman of the committee. à 

Mr. President, I rose only to correct a misstatement made, in- 
advertently I suppose, by the chairman of the committee, for 
of course I recognize his intention to state the facts as to the 
character of this country. It is a dry country, where there is 
not water enough to irrigate it, and yet there is very little land 
in it except the steep mountains, that would not be arable land 
if there were water on it. It is covered with grass during the 
summer and is the best winter range, as was testified before the 
Senate committee and before the House committee, of any in 
that section of the country. While the present reservation is 
to-day covered with snow over 2 feet deep on an average, and 
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h mountains, and all the arable land is 


much higher on the 
covered probably with 2 feet of snow, down on the p 
ervation there is no snow at all. 
It is true the Mormons madeafailureontheriver. They made 
a failure because they dug a ditch so low that the high water of 
the river washed it away, not because the land is not susceptible 
n 3 ba it bag ta Ee betore mer committee of which 
e honorable Senator is chairman, t y raise everything 
that can be raised in the latitude in which the country lies, fruits 
of all kinds, corn, melons, grainof all kinds, and that practically 
there is no winter where this Mormon colony lives. ere never 
was snow enough there to make good . One of the ob- 
jections to the country is, perhaps, that thèere is not snow enough. 
In answer to the statement the Senator makes, that nobody 
goes there in the winter, I venture to prove the statement made 
y my colleague that the cattle in all that section of country now 
are grazing on this reservation, that they have gone from those 
other sections down there, and that probably saroe eg of 
the Indians are inside of the pro reservation. I know they 
were during the whole of last winter. 
It may be that the proposed reservation is two large, but it is 
not a fraud on the Indian, as has been claimed by this Indian 
ae Association. 3 
o not propose to say anything about Mr. ter or Mr. 
Riter. I know that'those gentlemen all admitted that their ex- 
mses were paid and they went to see this reservation under the 
tion of the cattle company and saw only so much of it as 
the agent of the cattle company saw fit to show them. 
I am gratified to hear from the Senator from Massachusetts 
that a report will be made at some time upon this bill. 
The PRESIDIN G OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 
EXECUTIVE SESSION. 
Mr. SHERMAN. Now, Mr. President, I submit the motion 
that the Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business, 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After 2 hours and 12 min- 


res- 


utes spent in executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 
4 o'clock and 7 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjo until to-mor- 
row, Wednesday, March 30, 1892, at 12 o’clock m. 
CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate March 29, 1892. 
CONSUL. 


Milo A. Jewett, of Massachusetts, to be consul of the United 

States at Sivas. 
DISTRICT JUDGE. 

John H. Baker, of Indiana, to b2 United States district judge 

for the district of Indiana. 
INDIAN AGENT. s 

Daniel T. Hindman, of Britton, S. Dak., to be agent for the 

Indians of the Sisseton Agency in South Dakota. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIV ES. 


TUESDAY, March 29, 1892. 


The House met at 12 o'clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read, cor- 
rected, and approved. 

RESIGNATION OF REPRESENTATIVE MILLS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following commu- 
nication: x 
Hon. CHARLES F. CRISP, 

Speaker House of 


overnor of Texas 


DEAR SIR: I have this day sent to the resignation 
as a member of the House of Representatives from the Ninth onal 
district of Texas, to take effect to-day. 

Very truly, yours, 
R. Q. MILLS. 


The SPEAKER. This communication will be entered on the 
Journal. 

PRINTING AND DISTRIBUTION OF DOCUMENTS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, recommending an amendment to Senate bill 
1549, providing for the public printing, binding, and distri- 
bution of public documents;” which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Printing, and ordered to be printed. 

GOLD AND SILVER COINAGE. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 

Secretary of the Treasury, in response to a resolution of inquiry 


1892. 
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of the House of Representatives respec the amount of gold 
and silver coinage; which was referred to t e Committee on Ap- 
propriations, and ordered to be printed. 

r DANIEL M’CLURE. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a bill (S. 1841) for the 
relief of Daniel McClure. 

Mr. COOPER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of that bill. s 

The SPEAKER. bill will be read, after which the Chair 
will ask if there be objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto. That the proper accounting officers of the Treasury De- 
mt be, and they are hereby, authorized and directed to settle and close 
accounts of Col. Daniel McClure, assistant ymaster eral in the 
United States Army, with the United States, er his official bond dated 
March 22, 1859; and in such settlement the said accounting officers shall credit 
the said McClure with all sums of money charged him by said ac- 
counting officers in the statement of differences” certified by the Second 
Auditor of the Treasury, upon the final statement of his accounts on the 9th 
day of December, 1873. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
of this bill? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. N Spee reserving the right to object, 
I wish to ask whether this bill has been reported by a House 
committee? 

Mr. COOPER. Yes, sir; asimilar bill has been reported from 
the Committee on Mary Affairs and is now on the Calendar. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. The House bill has been reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Whatamount is involved in this bill? 

Mr. COOPER. The amount involved is about $30,000. The 
question arises out of a discrepancy in the keeping of the ac- 
counts during the war. I wish tostate for the information of the 
House that this bill has been favorably acted upon in the Senate 
and that a like bill has been unanimously reported by the House 
Committee on Military Affairs and is now on the Calendar. 

The case has been favorably reported seven times by commit- 
tees of the House and the Senate and never unfavorably reported 
by any committee. This paymaster has been retired. He is 
still in the Government service on half-pay, but his pay has been 
stopped under a regulation of the Department that has been in- 
voked for that purpose on account of this discrepancy. 

Mr. MCMILLIN, What is the difficulty that stands in the 
way of the adjustment of his accounts in the Department, if he is 
not really at fault? 


Mr. PER. As I have said this matter arises out of a dis- 
crepancy in bookkeeping which occurred while this tleman 
was assistant neral during the war. bill has 


been repo: favorably in the Senate and passed by that body 
for the correction of the difficulty, he not being able toget relief 


in the Department. 

Mr. McMILLIN. But my cusses is, what stands in the way 
of his getting relief in the Department, if he is not really a de- 
faulter? 

Mr. COOPER. Perhaps the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs . OUTHWAITE] can explain that better than 
I can, and I yield to him 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, as I understand, this bill has 
never been reported on by any House Committee. 

Mr. COOPER. Oh, yes, six or seven times. 

Mr. KILGORE. But has it been reported in this Congress? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Yes, the bill has been reported unani- 
mously by the Committee on Military Affairs and is now on the 
Calendar. 

Mr. KILGORE. I thought the gentleman [Mr. COOPER] asked 
consent for the consideration of a Senate bill. 

Mr. COOPER. I did; but it is the same as the House bill 
which is on the Calendar. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Now, Mr. Speaker, in reply to the ques- 
tion of the gentleman from Tennessee Mr. MCMILLIN]as to what 

vents this matter from being adjudicated so as to relieve Col. 
cClure in the Department, I will say that the difficulty arises 
from the fact that the discrepancy was not called to his atten- 
tion until more than ten years had passed from the time whenit 
occurred. It occurred early in the war, and after that time Col. 
McClure continued in the service and paid out millions upon 
millions of the public money, not a dollar of which was ever lost. 
His attention, as I have said, was not called to this discrepancy 
until long after it had occurred, so that it was utterly impossible 
for him then tounravelit. The deficiency arose from the conduct 
of subordinates, and it isnotclaimed by the Government now that 
any money was lost. The Government has never brought any 
suit against this officer. 

The Government has simply stopped the pay of this faithful 
officer of many years standing, whose age is nearly three-score 
years and ten, and who has nothing to depend upon if the Gov- 
erument should pursue him. 


Mr. McMILLIN. I will ask the chairman of the Committee 


on Military Affairs whether, after careful examination, he is sat- 
2 feed in fact there were no funds misappropriated or mis- 
applied? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I have been unable to satisfy myself of 

the fact that there were none, but I have not been able tosatisfy 
myself of the fact that there were any. 
. MCMILLIN. Now, as the record shows the discrepancy 
and the committee is not satisfied that there was really no mis- 
appropriation, it seems to me we have not presented to us that 
5 which we ought to have before allowing so large a 
claim. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It is impossible to obtain such informa- 
tion. As the record stands, it is against Col. McClure. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And the onus is on him of showing wherein 
the error lies, if there is any error. If he asks relief from Con- 
gress he ought to show the committee and the House wherein 
the discrepancy lies, and the committee (if I may be permitted 
to say it with deference) should be able to explain how it is that 
=o discrepancy exists and constitutes an unjust charge against 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. If the gentleman will withdraw his ob- 
jection, and let the report be read, I think he will be satisfied 
that this claim is meritorious. 

Mr. MCMILLIN, Let the report be read. All I want is to be 
satisfied as to the merit of the claim. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will read the report, the bill be- 
ing still subject to objection. 

COOPER. The House report which I send to the desk 
embraces the substance of all the previous reports, as well as the 
one upon which the Senate report is based. I ask that it be 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. The gentleman from Tennessee, as I un- 
derstood, withdrew his objection to the consideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understood the gentleman only 
to yield to hear the report read. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I understood him to withdraw his objec- 
tion. 

The report (by Mr. OUTHWAITE) was read, as follows: 

The Committee on Mili Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 
972) for the relief of Col. Daniel McClure, submit the following report: 

The matters now brought to the attention of Co 
the bill under consideration have heretofore ved examination by the 
Court of Claims in its examination of the case of Col. McClure under the au- 
See Stine tia pane oe Bin MS 

The Court of Claims allowed Col. McCture onl . t 


in connection with 


y partial relief. The court 
there held that under the provisions of the actconferring on to hear 
said case the court could not afford relief to Col. McClure m equitable as 

ed from considerations. The court therefore relieved him 


wing him credit for the moneys captured 
FFF enemy at New Orleans, La. and San 
Antonio, Tex., at the time of the surrender of Gen. Twiggs, in February, 


1861. 

The Court of Claims ha refused to find certain facts which 
equitable considerations 1 of 
er, Court, where Col. McClure renewed his efforts to secure from the 


siderations involved in a di on of his case, used the following: 
As to the pi With a view to g the existence of 
‘just and equitable ous for credits they are clearly imma- 


his business under very unfavorable circumstances; that the amounts dis- 
bursed by him had been large; that much of his business had necessarily 
been done by his clerks, upon the accuracy of whose statements and calcula- 
tions he was compelled in a great measure to rely; that with the exception 
of the present differences his accounts had always been found correct; that 
he had sometimes given recei time he had actually got 
the money, and by reason of the limited facilities for transacting business in 
his office it was possible for a receipt to be got without the money being act- 
Fare Mae over; that there had been great inadvising him of the errors 
in his accounts, and things of like character. ese are facts for the 
consideration of Congress on an application by McClure for 
in his favor.“ (Claimant's memorial, pp, 50, 51.) See 
2 . in the above opinion that the equi 
re! e above on t the t- 
able considerations upon which he relied in the Court of Claims were a 
priate for the consideration of Congress, Col. McClure so t relief S 
and heretofore, in the Committees on Military Affairs of both Houses of 
Congress, the justice of his Soan has been fully recognized. 
Bills for the relief of Col. McClure have been several times favorabl, 
rted to and passed by the Senate, the last bill so reported and 
the one now under consideration. 
ills having the same purpose as that now under consideration received 
the favorable action of t committee in the Forty-ninth and Fiftieth and 
Fifty-first Congresses. 

The facts of the case are poer as follows, viz: - 

Col. McClure graduated from West Pointin 1849. He subsequently resigned 
from the Army and in civil pursuits. In October, 1858, he was ap- 
pomen paymaster in the Army, and d the period of his military serv- 

ce he was three times brevetted for fai and meritorious service; and in 
1866 he was appointed an assistant paymaster-general, with the rank of colo- 
nel. He was retired on the 30th of mber, 1888. 

During the sera of his important and ci Banc ap service his accounts 

show that he disbursed more than 000. 
the period from his be cyt giana cma to the date of his retirement, not- 
ibursed by 


re- 
be- 


During 
withstanding the large amounts of public moneys received and dis 
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him as above stated, there has been no 


cy in his accounts, except 
such as will now be stated, and because of which the bill for his relief is pre- 
sented for the consideration of 


Congress. 

The first discrepancy occurred in February, 1861, when he was stationed in 
Texas. The amount was $1,000. 

The next occurred in April, 1862, when he was stationed in W. n 
City, anå when moneys were ved to make numerous payments 
individual soldiers, and on other accounts. Another, amounting to $25,000, 
occurred on the 9th of tember, 1862, and another of $4,933.06 on the 26th 
of Se ber. 1842, when he was stationed at Indianapolis. These last two, 
and the principal ies, occurred in the month of September, 1862, 
the most active period of the war, when he was in ger of a pay district 
embracing the States of Indiana, Illinois, Wisconsin, Michigan, and Ohio. 

These losses occurred in a time of very great official upon Col. 
McClure. He was disburs: each month very large sums of money, and he 
had very meager and limited facilities for the transaction of his ense 
business and the discharge of his important and burdensome duties. 

Without entering into details of facts on this report (for which refer- 
ence is made to previous reports), your committee now state that they have 
carefully e ed into facts, and as the result of such examination report 
that they are thoroughly satisfied that the loss of said sums with which Col. 
eee is now charged was not due to any want of integrity on the part of 

ure. 

They are satisfied that no part of said moneys was appropriated by him to 
his own use, directly or indirectly; they do not impute . — ot said sums 
to any want of in on the of any of his official subordinates or 
clerks, but to the conditions, con ion, and circumstances at the time these 
losses occurred; of his strict integrity your committee entertain no doubt. 

The loyalty and devotion of Col. McClure to the Government is evidenced 
by the fact that when surrend e succeeded, at much in- 


ernment. 

Your committee are convinced of Col. McClure’s integrity in respect to 
these losses. They are satisfied that he did not in any way profit by them. 
They are not willing to impute to Col. McClure willful negligence or disre- 

of official duty in connection with the loss ot said His long and 

onorable service, fidelity to every official duty, his unwavering devotion 

to his country in the hour of her greatestneed and peril, and his integrity re- 
pel any such conclusion. 5 

Your committee therefore report that the said bill for the relief of Col. 
McClure is just, and earnestly request its passage. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr.Speaker, I do not think the gentleman 
in charge of this bill ought to insist on paeng it under the cir- 
cumstances. Now, there are, if I may pardoned a moment, 
three distinct discrepancies in three different years, one for 
$1,000, another for $4,000, and another for $25,000in the accounts 
of this officer; and there is no effort, so far as I, in the confusion, 
could gather from the report, to explain any one of these. They 
do not say that his subalterns did this. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Ifthe gentleman will permit me, I will 
give an explanation which wasgiven before the committee, that 
these discrepancies were not discovered or called to Col. Mc- 
Clure’s attention until ten PP teas after they had happened, and 
until after he had continued in the service of his country as pay: 
master and disbursed over one hundred millions of dollars with- 
out an error. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Itseems that his proceeding in the Court 
of Claims could not establish his rights there. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. He could not because he was unable to 
make the proof required by law. During the whole of the two 
years of troublous times of 1861 and 1862 it was impossible to 
make proof of what might have occurred. That is the reason, 
and no man could be compelled to make legal proof of what trans- 

ired then. The court in deciding the matter referred him to 
ongress to seek an equitable relief, because he could not com- 
ply with the legal requirements. 

Nur. McMILLIN. d Congress is asked to allow this pr 
tion because of the fact that during the troublous times to which 
the gentleman refers these discrepancies may have occurred. 
It seems to me that we ought to have some fact upon which to 
base our action; and inasmuch as he has invoked the law, and 
the court after hearing the argument have decided against him, 
that ht to be conclusive with us. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Let me say to the gentleman further that 
this does not involve the garment of any money on the part of 
the United States. The Government has not sought to recover 
the money, because even if they did seek to do so he could not 
1 pay it back. : 

Mr. McMILLIN. Well, it is recovering it now by withhold- 
ing what would otherwise be paid to him. 

r.OUTHWAITE. Yes; they are recovering it by withhold- 
ing a gallant officer’s pay whose fidelity and faithfulness have 
been established by years of service, a man who requires his pay 
in his old age, wi is aged wife upon her bed of sickness. In 
that view of the case the Government is ede the money back 
into the Treasury. But I ask if you consider that an act of jus- 
tice to an sect and faithful officer? 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Iwould like to ask my friend from Ohio 
if he means tosay that the errors in thiscase were not discovered 
until ten-years after the discrepancy took place? 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. They were not brought to his attention 
until about that time. 
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Who was responsible for the bookkeep- 
ing at that time? - 


Mr. OUTHWAITE. I donot know. If there had been a dis- 
crepancy, and his attention was called toit at the time, he could 
probably have traced it to its source. But it does not, as a mat- 
ter of fact, appear clearly that there has been a loss of money. 
There is no proof of that fact. Simply some officer in the Treas- 
ury, in looking over the accounts, vered a discrepancy; and 
it is because of the discovery of that alleged discrepancy that his 
money has been withheld. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will again submit the request of 
the gentleman from Indiana. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I shall allow the bill to come before the 
House to do as it pleases with it; but I have given my statement 
and the reasons why I think Congress ought not toact under the 
circumstances. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair hears no objection to the consid- 
or the bill. s 

e bill was considered, ordered toa third reading, and, bein 
read the third time, was i 5 í 5 

On motion of Mr. COOPER, the motion to reconsider the last 

vote was laid upon the table. 


PORT OF DELIVERY, DES MOINES, IOWA. 


Mr. HULL, Mr. Speaker, I ask to call up from the table the 
bill (S. 808) establishing a port of delivery at Des Moines, Iowa. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read subject to objection. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That Des Moines, in the State of Iowa, be, and is hereby, 
constituted a port of delivery, and that the privileges of the seventh section 
of the act approved June 10, 1880. gove the tr: rtation of dutiable 
6 Without appraisement, be, and the same are hereby, extended 

Sec. 2. That there shall be a) 
pare! pori whose salary shall be 
m ons. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? Be 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I believe this creates an additional office. 
If so, I think it should be considered otherwise than in the man- 
ner here pro 8 

Mr. HULL, The House Committee on Commerce, let me say 
to the gentleman, has recommended the e of a bill exactly 
the saine as this, but striking out the 2280 salary, leaving the 
compensation only the usual fees; and I propose if it is considered 
to move that amendment to the bill. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Does it involve the expense of the erection 
of a new building? 

Mr. HULL. No, sir: Des Moines has already a building am- 
ple to accommodate this officer. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It has already a public building? 

Mr. HULL. Yes, sir. ; 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Then, why not take up the House bill and 
not the Senate bill? I do not want to create any additional offices. 
I think we have plenty now. If this is to cost nothing to the 
Government I am willing to extend any convenience to these 
poopie that they may require. 

Mr. HULL. But I propose to amend the Senate bill, refer- 
ring to the salary, by moving to strike it out entirely. When 
that is done it is identical with the House bill. 


inted a surveyor of customs to reside at 
per annum, with the usual fees and com- 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
Mr. HOLMAN. I think the report ought to be read. 


The SPEAKER, This is a Senate bill, and the report on the 
House bill will be read. 

Mr. HULL. The report was made more than two weeks ago 
and is No. 852. Isent to the document rcom for a copy, and 
have been informed it was not there. It is reported, I wilt say, 
by the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. PRICE], from the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and is exactly the 
ie in substance as the bill that passed with regard to Council 

uffs. < 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. It does not make any additional charge 
upon the Treasury. If the Commissioner is paid at one place, 
this simply makes a transfer to another place. The same fees 
will be collected there. 

Mr. HULL. There is no additional compensation, and it sim- 
ply makes the bill the same as those the House has already 

assed for Council Bluffs and other places during this session. 
t is for the convenience of the people, and will lead to no addi- 
tional expense whatever. 

The SPEAKER. Can the gentleman get a copy of the re- 

ort? 
E Mr. HULL. Isent for the report and the clerks in the docu- 
ment room say they have no copies of it. 

Mr. HOLMAN. If there is no additional expense, and if no 


additional salary is to be paid, I will not object. 
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Mr. BURROWS. It does not cost 1 cent. 

Mr. McMILLIN. emetic. ope right to object, I will ask the 
gentleman from Iowa what is the population of the city? 

Mr. HULL. It has about 60,000 Fe renga and it is 150 miles 
from any other port of immediate delivery. 

Mr. Mc If the gentleman consents to strike out the 
1 for the office, and if he then will see that it stays out, 

will have no objection. 

Mr. HULL. Yes, I will do that. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none, and 
the bill is before the House. 

Mr. HULL. I move to strike out the words— 

With compensation at $250 per annum. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be read a third time, and 
was accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. HULL, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I demand the regular order. 


QUESTION OF PERSONAL PRIVILEGE. 
Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker—— 
The SPEAKER, The Chair understands the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CAMPBELL] to rise to a question of personal 


rivilege. 

4 Mr. CAMPBELL. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a question of privi- 
lege, and I desire to make a personal explanation, not only to the 
House, but to the country at large. During the discussion of 
the silver bill last week I was unfortunately absent in the city 
of New York under medical treatment. Some three weeks ago 
Icontracted a cold here, and although I tried every means to get 
well, I found it impossible; and I thought that the best thing I 
could do was to go to the city of New York for treatment. I in- 
formed the officer in charge of the pairing of members [Mr. Hill] 
that I was going to New York and asked him „if possible, to get 
me paired. He told me he would attend to the matter, ae I 
am informed and believe that he did so. 

The gentleman with whom I was paired is Mr. BOATNER of 
Louisiana. This is verified by Mr. te, one of the Official Re- 
porters of the House. Now, there has been a great deal said by 
the newspapers of the 1 particularly of the city of New 
York, and one in particular. They havesaid that I am neglect- 
ful of my duties. This is the first time in my life that I have 
ever been charged with being neglectful of the duties of any 
official position in which Ihave been placed. It is very singular 
that at this late stage of my official career I should be charged 
with any such neglect. I had the honor of representing a por- 
tion of the city of New York for eight years as a member of the 
assembly; I was six years a justice in the city of New York, two 
years a State senator, and this is my third term in Con je 
will ask the members of this House who served with me in 
former Congresses, Forty-ninth and Fiftieth, if I was ever charged 
with dereliction of duty during my term of service? 

Several MEMBERS. Never. - 

= . Now, Lam charged, 3 by a New 
Yor r, staying away on purpose. eny the insinua- 
tion. HET had been here I should face voted against the silver 
bill. I would not make this explanation, for I do not care par- 
ticularly about the criticism of certain newspapers; but it is only 

ust to the people of the east side of the city of New York, whom 
have represented in different capacities for twenty-five years. 
Ihave apes tried to give them a representation, tried to pro- 
tect not only the interests of my district, but of the city and 
State of New York, in every position in which I have been placed. 

So I desire to say, Mr. Speaker, that such insinuations on the 
part of any ee or newspapers that I have neglected m 

uty are utterly unfounded, for I can not regulate Divine Provi- 
dence to keep me well all my lifetime. [Laughter.] If the news- 


papers have more power in that direction than I have why then 


we will have no further use for doctorsin this country. [Laughter.] 
Now, Mr. Speaker, I sincerely thank the House for its kind atten- 
tion, and I trust that this explanation will satisfy the craving for 
notoriety on the part of some people at the expense of a gentle- 
man who does not seek the same. [Applause. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. MCCOOK, its Secretary, an- 
nounced that the Senate had passed without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 4631) to amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to authorize the 
construction of a railroad, wagon and foot-passenger bridge at Bur- 
lington, Iowa, approved August 6, 1888,” as amended by act ap- 
proved February 21, 1890. 

Also, that the Senate had passed bills of the following titles, 
in which concurrence was requested: 


A bill (S. 1935) to establish a railway bridge across the Illinois 
River between a point at or near the city of Havana, in Mason 


County, and a point on the opposite side of said river, in Fulton 


County, in the State of Illinois; x 

A bill (S. 2467) to fix the terms of holding courts in eastern dis- 
trict of Texas; and 

A bill (S. 2597) to include lot numbered 53, in block 89, at Hot 
Springs, Ark., in the public reservation at that place. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. I wish to submit a report. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Rich- 
ARDSON] desires to submit a privileged report. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. It is not privileged, Mr. Speaker. It 
is a report from the Committee on Printing. I will ask the 
Clerk to read the Senate resolution. 

The SPEAKER, The Chair understands the gentleman to say 
that it is not privileged. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. It is not. 

The SPEAKER. Then the gentleman from Tennessee asks 
unanimous consent. The regular order has been demanded, and 
unless that is withdrawn it will be equivalent to an objection. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I hope my friend will hold the report over 
until to-morrow. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I ask unanimous consent for the con- 
sideration of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Unless the call for the regular order is with- 
drawn the Chair can not submit this request. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. If I do not get some of these matters in 
we will not get the nece: rinting done during the session. 
E hopa the gentleman will withdraw his demand for the regular 
order. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I will consent this time, but I have had to 


cut off other gentlemen. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that the demand is 
withdrawn. 


Mr. RICHARDSON. There are three of these. reports, and 
as they may take some time, I will withdraw them. 
Mr. McMILLIN. I renew my demand for the regular order. 
The regular order is the call of committees for reports under 
the rule. 
COURT OF PRIVATE LAND CLAIMS. 


Mr. CULBERSON, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 
ported back favorably the bill (H. R. 7203) to amend an act en- 
titled “ An act to establish a Court of Private Land Claims and 
to provide for the settlement of private land claims in certain 
States and Territories,” approved March 3, 1891; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, and, together with accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS HUDSON RIVER AT NEW YORK. 


Mr. GEARY, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign - 
Commerce, reported back favorably the bill (H. R. 7585) to au- 
thorize the New York and New Jersey Bridge Companies to con- 
struct and maintain a bridge across the Hudson River between 
New York 8 and the State of New Jersey; which was referred 
to the House Calendar, and, with accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 

BRIDGE OVER MISSOURI RIVER AT ST. CHARLES, MO. 


Mr. GEARY, from the Committee on Interstate and Forei 
Commerce, reported back with amendments the bill (H. R. 7360) 
authorizing the construction of a wagon and motor bridge over 
the Missouri River at St. Charles, Mo.; which was referred to 
the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered 
to be printed. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER AT CHAMBERLAIN, S. DAK. 


Mr. GEARY, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, reported back favorably the bill (S. 440) to authorize 
the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River between 
the city of Chamberlain, in Brule County, and Lyman County, 
in the State of South Dakota; which was referred to the House 
Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
printed. - 

PONTOON BRIDGE AT QUINCY, ILL. 

Mr. GEARY, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, reported back in lieu of the bill H. R. 4006 the b 
(H. R. 7692), authorizing the Quincy Pontoon Bridge Company 
to construet, maintain, and operate a pontoon bridge across the 
Mississippi River at the city of Quincy, in the State of Illinois; 
which was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accom- 
panying report, ordered to be printed. 

House bill 4006 was laid on the table. 


TO REGULATE COMMERCE BETWEEN THE SEVERAL STATES. 


Mr. HATCH, from the Committee of Agriculture, reported 
back favorably the bill (H. R. 4843) to limit the effectof the regu- 
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lations of commerce between the several States and with foreign 
countries in certain cases; which was referred to the House Cal- 
endar, and, with accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

ADULTERATION AND MISBRANDING OF FOOD AND DRUGS. 

Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on Agriculture, to whom 
was referred H. R. 2776 and the bill (S. 1), reported back with 
amendments the bill (S. 1) for preventing the adulteration and 
misbranding of food and drugs, and for other purposes. 

The SPEAKER. Does this bill carry an appropriation? 

Mr. HATCH. It does not. All the expenses made necessary 
under the operations of the bill are provided for by licenses, fines, 
and penalties. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I would like to ask my friend from Missouri 
if this bill ht not to go to the Union Calendar? 

Mr. HATC I think not, as there is no appropriation, and 
it creates no new officials. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be referred to the House Cal- 
endar, and, with accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

OCEAN MAIL SERVICE. 

Mr. LOUD, from the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads, filed the views of the minority on the bill (H. R. 636) to 
repeal an act entitled An act to provide ocean mail service be- 
tween the United States and foreign ports, and tofurther com- 
merce,” approved March 3, 1891; which were ordered to be 
printed. 


TIMBER-CULTURE LAWS. 

Mr. PICKLER, from the Committee on Public Lands, reported 
back, as a substitute for H. R. 412, the bill (H. R. 7691) toamend 
an act entitled An act to repeal timber-culture laws, and for 
other purposes;” which was referred to the House Calendar, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 


SIGNAL STATION AT TYBEE ISLAND, GEORGIA. 


Mr. LESTER, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, reported back favorably the joint resolution 
. Res.69) authorizing the use of the martello tower, on Tybee 
and, e for a my gies station; which was referred to the 
House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 

be printed. 
he SPEAKER. This completes the call of the committees 

for reports. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for the 
consideration of revenue bills. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Mr. Speaker, I wish to make a parlia- 


men cepts os 
The SPEA The „ will state it. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. the question of consideration be 
raised as to that motion? But perhaps that question is involved 
in the motion. i 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state, in answer to the parlia- 
mentary inquiry of the gentleman from Ohio, that the question 
of consideration can be determined by the vote on the motion. 
That has uniformly been held to be the course. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I made the inquiry, because I thought 
that the Committee on Ways and Means ought to yield to the 
other committees of the House this one morning hour. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. We have yielded to the gentleman for one 
measure that is not any stronger than a giant, and I think the 
gentleman ought not to complain. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks the question of considera- 
tion can be determined by the vote on the motion. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

FREE WOOL. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, Mr. BLOUNT in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, for the Parone of considering 
revenue bills, and the Clerk will report the title of the pending 


ill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

The bill (H. R. 6007) placing wool on the free list, and to reduce the duties 
on woolen goods. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman in charge of this bill whether it is proposed to end this 
discussion during the week or not? > 

Mr. MCMILLIN. In answer to the gentleman I will state that 
we want to end it as soon as we can; but hardly think it is prob- 
able that it will be ended this week. 

Mr. HARTER. Mr. Chairman, several circumstances lead me 
to ask to occupy the valuable time of this committee to-day. In 
the first place 1 am one of those who over twenty years ago took 
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up the fight in this country for the reformation of our taxing sys- 
tem and for the reduction of the burdens which so-called protec- 
tion” had placed upon the shoulders of the people. Speaking in 
this presence to-day, surrounded by a great party majority w 

sits here as the result of the sown so many years ago 

so carefully cultivated every year since, I feela of exaulta- 
tion, although I may have been among the humblest of the 815 
lant company of noble men, including such great names as Wells, 
Perry, Sumner, Atkinson, Garrison, Philpott, Singerly, Wat- 
terson, Morton, Hurd, Bowker, Greenlee, George, B hoff, 
and the cloud of honorable names that escape my uncertain mem- 
ory at this moment. I remember this hour the uragements, 
defeats, delays, and disheartening repulses we met, and it seems 
to me now, as I look back at the faces of those still living, and 
recall the precious memories of those who bave passed away, 
that a truer, purer, abler, or more sacrificing generation never 
walked through the aisles of this century or graced the pages of 
our nation’s history. 

Agen, I speak to-day because I represent what is known as a 
wool-growing district, and my constituents are among those who 
are popularly supposed to be interested in having their fellow- 
citizens taxed in order that their occupation as flockmasters ma 
be rendered profitable at the expense of other le. On suc 
an occasion it is fitting that my voice should heasd in this 
House as the advocate of the people who sent me here and whose 
ee I have and whose interests are a sacred trust in my 

S. A 

It is also fitting that I should be heard on this particular ques- 
tion because as a wool-grower my personal interests are some- 
what involved, and finally because to this general subject of 
taxation, and ly to the study of its aspects in connec- 
tion with the custom-house and the tariff, I have devoted in the 
aggregate many years of my life, with the advantage that as 
a manufacturer engaged closely and constantly for nearly a quar- 
ter of a century in ordinarily successful efforts I have been able 
to look at the entire matter from an intensely practical instead 
of a purely theoretical standpoint. If to look ata question, some- 
what intricate, from two points of view rather than from one— 
theoretical or practical as the case may be—which most men 
occupy, has the advantages we are in the habit of according to 
it, then it may not be inexeusably egotistical to hope thatI may 
present views that willnotbe wholly without value to this House 
and to the eountry. 

THE NECESSITY WHICH CREATES TAXATION. 

Good government costs money, and the only source the nation 
has legitimately for raising money is by taxation. Taxation is 
not a blessing; it is like the expense account of every business, a 

to be kept down and to be repressed and discouraged. Ab- 
solutely the cny justification for any tax are the needs of the 
Government. The limit, therefore, of taxation in all and every 
form is the cost of government efficiently, honestly, and econom- 
ically i . Any other taxation of a citizen, be he or 
she rich or poor, is without justification, and therefore immoral 
and tyrannical, The supposition that by any means we can make 
the citizens of foreign lands pay our taxes for us is so childlike 
as to scarcely be worthy of mention, berber not of discussion, 
and if it were possible it would be unjustifiable, dishonest, ras- 
cally, and distinctly disgraceful to an honorable nation and a 
chivalric race such as I am proud to say lives under our flag and 
dwells upon our soil. 

DIRECT TAXES, 

In looking about for methods of taxation we find there are two 
kinds, one direct and one indirect, the one open and the other 
obscure. Therefore one is likely to be honest and the other to 
be corrupt, unequal, and in the end burdensome and costly. The 
direct form of taxation takes on several distinct forms. It may 
rest upon lands, upon incomes, on por or capital. It may 
find expression in a per capita tax distributed among the States, 
or it may be levied ee business occupations or the products of 
our factories, shops, distilleries, and the like, or it may be acom- 
bination of any of these. However arranged, the hand of the 
taxgatherer is seen, his presence is distinctly felt, and the bur- 
dens placed upon the prope are visible, can be measured, and 
the proceeds of such taxation go from the citizen to the public 
Treasury. It is also notable that the direct form of taxation is 
that which obtains in all our States. I haveno hesitation in say- 
ing that some form of direct taxation is the only channel through 
which the citizen should ever be called upon to contribute to his 
Government, and that direct taxation is to be preferred upon 
any ground worth considering, to any form of indirect taxation 
ever discovered or practiced in the world. 

INDIRECT TAXATION, 

The most common form of indirect taxation, 3 sponk- 
ing the only, is that which we know as tariff taxation, have 
no word of commendation for it in any form whatever. In its 
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least harmful shape it is called a tariff for revenue only. This 
I favor simply because it is convenient and readily submitted to, 
but I have not a word, notasyllable, to say in defense of its justice. 
In this least objectionable form it is a tax upon consumption, not 
upon property or profits. 

It is therefore unjust and unfair in principle, for taxation should 
bear upon the citizen in proportion to his wealth and ability to 
support the burdens of government. 

ne vise | illustration will- suffice to prove what I say, and 
the interested can carry it out in endless variations, all proving 
the inequitable character of even a tariff for revenue only, unless, 
indeed, it is placed exclusively upon articles of luxury and there- 
fore of voluntary consumption. But here is the illustration: 
Stephen Girard, the bachelor millionaire miser, under this sys- 
tem paid less toward the Puppa of his Government than did 
the janitor of any one of his buildings who happened to be mar- 
ried and the fortunate father of a large family. 

But when this indirect system of taxation goes still farther 
and the tariff is made the means, not of taking from the people 
their earnings to put them into the . ut to give them, 
under the name of protection, to private individuals, firms, and 
corporations, then it becomes a monstrous wrong and the word 
“ robbery ” is a noun too mild, too weak, and wholly inadequate to 
describe the injustice and palpable dishonesty of the system. 

PROTECTIVE TARIFF. 

A protective tariff can never be a just one for the reason that 
human wisdom is a pes to the task of making it such. In every 
business transaction there are two ties, the buyer and the 
seller, both citizens; the consumer and the producer, each having 
an equal claim onthe Government’s protection. The producer 
or seller always wants the highest price he can get, while the 
consumer or buyer is anxious to supply his wants at the lowest 
peie ponibio, If, therefore, the Government steps in and bya 

ed protective tax makes the goods bought cost the con- 
sumer more than they need, it directly robs him. If by force it 
should compel the producer to make a price below the market it 
would injure and greatly wrong him. 

It is quite clear, therefore, that in a government like ours, 
where rights should be equal and where special pares and 
class legislation should be unknown, there is absolutely no room 
for protection, Governor McKinley and all other honest but mis- 
taken men to the contrary notwithstanding. To say that pro- 
tective tariffs do not increase the cost of what he buys to the 
consumer is to beg the question and to prove that we should 
wipe every such statute off our books as worse than useless, for 
if protection does not increase the cost of goods to the buyer it 
does not protect or benefit the producer, and it becomes a de- 
lusion, a snare, and what nearly all men now confess, a fraud. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Will my friend permit me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. HARTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr.FUNSTON. Are you not manufacturing machinery which 
is protected by the patent laws of this country? 

r. HARTER. Yes, sir. Will you be kind enough to ask 
me that question when I come to consider the subject of manu- 
factures? 

Mr. FUNSTON. Will you be kind enough to answer menow? 

Mr. HARTER. I will, sir. 

Mr. FUNSTON. Are you not in favor of having all the pro- 
tection you can get in that? 

Mr. HARTER. My time is limited, but I will give youa 
most ample answer. 

Mr. FUNSTON. I ask you whether you contemplate taking 
that protection off? 

Mr. HARTER. My dear sir, I willtell you. If I understand 
your question, you intimate thaj there is a similarity or par- 
allel existin, tween the protection which is secured under the 

tent laws of the United States and that which you give under the 

Kinley bill. Am I right? 

Mr. FUNSTON. Both are protection. 

Mr. HARTER. You suppose they are synonomous? 

Mr. FUNSTON. Both are protection. 

Mr. HARTER. I willendeavor to answer you fully and satis- 
factorily:; if not, ask me another question. Now then, the differ- 
ence between patent protection and protection given in the tariff, 
is this: A man who has a patent, must have done one thing as a 
condition-precedent to profit. What is that? He must, out of 
his own head, or by purchase from another, have secured a use- 
ful idea, invention, or creation thatis a blessing to all abouthim; 
and unless it is, his patent is as worthless as the paper on which 
it is written; but, on the other hand, what the tariff gives, is 
giren absolutely withoutany consideration received by the nation 

m him. [Applause.] Do you desire further information from 
me „ 


Mr. FUNSTON. I beg pardon. Idid not hear the gentleman. 


Mr. HARTER. Iam afraid my friends around me would not 
thank me for taking time to repeat my answer. 

Mr. Chairman, protection is a most costly and deceptive thing. 
It takes from the consumed as a rule five times what it turns into 
the Treasury, and the other 80 per cent of his property reaches 
the coffers of other men who have no claim to it under the law 
of God, or through the application of any honest principle or ac- 
knowledged ngae In our early history 10 per cent of taxation 
under the tariff was enough to carry on the Government. Now 
when, on account of increased population and enlarged consump- 
tion, 80 per cent, or § per cent upon imports should easily and 
amply suffice, we are confronted with tariff taxes on some arti- 
cles of over 100 per cent, and upon such necessary articles as 
woolen goods of over 80 per cent, thus making the present Mc- 
Kinley tax upon the clo ing of the people ten times as large as 
it ought to be. But of this later on. We suffer, sweat, and lose 
under a protective tariff much more than we realize. 

Its operation is obscure, its methods hard to follow, and its ex- 
actions largely in excess of what the citizenimagines. Itislike 
the water which falls in drops but which wears even astone. It 
resembles the movements of the heart which goes on unnoticed 
but recording over 100,000 beats in twenty-four hours, or more 
than 2,500,000,000 in a life extended to the age of three score 
years and ten. Few people think of such things, and they are 
astonished when told that in the very skin which covers their 
bodies they carry about with them in its pores a sewerage sys- 
tem of 52,800 feet in length; and so I fear some who hear or read 
what I shall have to say about the tariff will be almost incredu- 
lous of the figures I shall present. z 

AMERICAN TARIFF HISTORY. 

I shall ask you now to go back to our early history and walk 
down the steps of time with me, promising you new views and a 
fresh vista of this tariff question at every step, at least at every 
lan or turn in our descent. Before the Revolution we were 
a relatively more important manufacturing nation than we now 
are. We no protection whatever from the factories of Eng- 
land, or from the pauper workshops of the world. Our labor 
was then higher in proportion to that of Europe than it is now, 
and from the protectionist standpoint we were in a sad and mel- 
3 state, but the pen of the historian shows that we were 


not only able then to supply our wants, but successfully ex- 
ported our to Europe and the Indies. Now, our learned 
riends on the other side of this House contend that a tarift 


tax of from 45 to 100 per cent on metals and their products 
must be im to give the American the control of his own 
market, while in those days without a cent of protection, with- 
out a mill of bounty, we held our own and captured foreign 
markets. We were then great exporters (for the times) of iron, 
and great England had to pass laws to control our industries 
and to fine usin round sums of money to maintain her own in- 
dustries in opposition to our exports into her home market. 

The remains of the iron works along Cape Cod are silent, sor- 
rowful, but eloquent witnesses against the unpatriotic admissions 
and ignorant claims of the unfortunate and defeated protection- 
ists of our generation. The war of the Revolution was a pro- 
test and indeed the outgrowth of our determination to resist un- 
just and unnecessary taxation, and to-day no human power, no 
combination of foreign nations, could force us to pay one-tenth 
the taxes to them which the multitudes of our people contribute 
under protection to the less than 800,000 men who grow rich and 
wax fat off the toiland sweat of their neighbors. Sodistinctly are 
we free traders here, by birthright and instinct as well as by in- 
telligent self-interest, that after the Revolution secured us lib- 
erty we in a few years dissolved the confederation of the colo- 
nies, adopted the Constitution, and became the United States of 
America, solely that we might have absolute free trade with each 
other, and the uniformity of financial methods resulting. In 
other words, the desire for freedom created us 4nd we are a mon- 
ument to the truth that the highest prosperity follows the great- 
est freedom to trade and commerce. 


DOMESTIC FREE TRADE AND UNRESTRICTED COMPETITION. 


Inside our own borders we have absolute free trade and the 
highest prosperity and test growth ever known, and yet 
within our national territory there are greater differences in 
wages, sharper competition, and greater rivalry in effort than 
exists between our Atlantic coast and Great Britain. No one 
ever contends that Ohio suffers because she trades freely with 
New York, or that there is a menace for the highly paid work- 
man in Nebraska or the extravagantly rewarded silver miner of 
Colorado because they come into competition with the cheap la- 
bor of Kentucky or Delaware. Texas lies almost alongside of the 
low-priced labor of Mississippi, and yet her highly paid wage- 
earners rejoice when a new railroad Gip them into quick and 
sharp competition with their poorly paid competitors. 
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It is never charged that trade, the absolutely free trade, be- 
tween our States is not profitable to all of them, for it would 


et our opponents insist that free trade 
with Europe, Asia, and ca will hurt us. They tell us the 
farmer of Nebraska and the uneducated plantation hand in Ala- 
bama will not suffer, but be benefited by free trade with the 
keen, wire-edged, sharp-cutting, razor-framed, manufacturer of 
Massachusetts; that they can with safety encounter the Sam 
Slicks of all New England and trade with the Connecticut 
grower of wooden hams and walnut nutmegs, and yet, forsooth, 
they must not be allowed to deal with the ignorant native of 
3 America or the slow-moving, dull-minded peasant of 
rope. 

They contend that the building of the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
which wiped out a protective tariff of over 200 per cent (in wagon 
freights) on pig iron which Pittsburg enjoyed, wasa great bless- 
ing to Pittsburg, and yet they tell us that we would suffer if the 
American people were to stamp out the 45 per cent or more of 

rotective tariff which they now pay to the Carnegies, the 
8 the Olivers, and the other tariff barons who dwell in 
castles planted on the shores of the Allegheny or perched on the 
hilltops of the Monongahela. What utter mental hopelessness! 
Get thee toa nunnery! No; get thee to a lunatic asylum, or, 
better still, get thee a little understanding. 

MORE AMERICAN TARIFF HISTORY. 

But, come along a little further down the steps of time with 
me. Soon after the Constitution was adopted some of these pro- 
tectionist theorists—for no practical man can well be a protec- 
tionist unless he profits by it or unless he is hopelessly igno- 
rant—urged us to adopt protection, and said it would bring great 
prosperity, would increase wealth, and that it would soon be un- 
necessary; that it would so establish our manufactures that we 
could not only reduce tariff taxes but do away with them al- 
together. Misled and gullible as we are, they put the yoke 
upon us, and although it weighed but 10 pounds at that early 
day, we complained and were told it would grow lighter, and yet 
to-day the fight in this House is as to whether or not we shall 
reduce our 80-pound woolen goods’ yoke, which in 1792 weighed 
but 10. Alexander Hamilton would rub his eyes twice, yes, ten 
times as hard as Rip Van Winkle ever did, if he could visit his 
old home in New York in 1892 and find the 10 per cent protec- 
tive taxes of his day, which he declared were only temporary 
and would disappear, now from 45 to 100 per cent. 

The greatest tariff reformer of 1892 would be the revived and 
rehabilitated skeleton of Hamilton, if it could to-day mingle 
with the throng of men who and repass his bones aiy. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Will the gentleman draw an equally elo- 
quent picture of what Hamilton would thiñk if he could gaze 
upon the increased paged gd of this pres country achieved 
— the policy which the gentleman from Ohio is now decry- 

r. HARTER. I have no doubt my friend [Mr. BOUTELLE] 
speakes derisively of my ‘‘eloquence,” because my training has 
not been like that of the gentleman from Maine; but I will 
endeavor to answer his question. Perhaps, however, I shall an- 
swer it in a general way rather than specifically. I shall follow 
out this subject, if the House will have patience with me, in a 
manner that I think will answer that question to the satisfaction 
of everybody. 

Yet Governor McKinley quotes Alexander Hamilton as his pa- 
tron saint and the special sponsor for the present system of rob- 
bery by law which we know as a protective tariff. Is it strange 
that after such a slander, such a heartless libel on the memory 
of an able man, that his friends say he is afraid to walk down 
Broadway after sundown or look out of his window at Trinit; 
Churchyard in the cold light of the moon, when dead men an 
shapes uncanny walk the earth in the“ wee sma’ hours” of the 
early morning? If I had so traduced the memory of the dead, I 
too would shiver as I thought of the revenge of his ghost. 

THE DEMOCRATIC TARIFFS OF 1846 AND 1857. 

But again to history. We kept up the insane system and con- 
tinued to tax ourselves to make ourselves rich, to starve our- 
selves in order to increase our weight, until finally when our manu- 
factures had become infirm and our commerce decrepit and our 
working people threadbare, we, in 1846, under Democratic aus- 
poe reduced the tariff taxes, and new life was’ given to every 

onest industry, a fresh vigor was injected into trade, and a 
blessed prosperity, like a rich, warm garment, thrown over the 
shoulders of shivering want, came down upon and spread over 
every corner of our land. From 1846 to 1860 we had what is 
called the free-trade period, and a blessed era it was for the peo- 
ple, and our prosperity was so great that in 1857 the tariff taxes 
were still further reduced, and the manufactures of the country 
fairly galloped ahead in the great race for supremacy in the 
world’s markets. 


cease if it were not, and 


So splendid had been the achievements of our country under 
the free-trade period which began in 1846 that Great "Britain, 
dropping her antiquated McKinley system, adopted our Demo- 
cratic idea of low-tariff taxation; and while we have been seduced 
from it she has adhered to it, and it is by its help that she has 
conquered the competition of the earth and secured for herself 
the markets of the world, all of which were our inheritance, and 
would be to-day part of our estate but for the folly of protection. 

So wonderful was the progress of the United States under Dem- 
ocratic free trade after 1846 Neon t- we still had what I consider 
too high 1 even the old Whigs and newly-born Repub- 
Hoane in Ba helped us to still further reduce the tariff 8 
of the people. 

What a magnificent tribute to Democratic statesmanship, was 
it not, to have the greatest nation in Europe drop its hoary su- 
perstitions, and, leaving behind it the precedents of ages, adopt 
the ideas and introduce the system which Walker and the Dem- 
ocratic party created? What a splendid indorsement of our 
wisdom and of its results, was it not, to find our bitter political 
opponents confess their errors and indorse by their votes in 1857 
the wisdom of our statesmanship which had been demonstrated 
by eleven years of constant test and daily use? What a com- 
mentary upon protectionist promises made over one hundred 
years ago and renewed constantly ever since that protection 
would develop and strengthen, increase and establish our manu- 
facturing, when we find the tariff raised year by year from 74 to 
10 per cent, in the last century to 80, and sometimes 100 per cent 
under the blessed McKinley bill! 

Now, my friend from Maine [addre Mr. BOUTELLE}, can 
see what becomes of his protected prosperity. A hundred yeara 
ago when your system was introduced, 10 per cent was considered 
ample protection, and now your boasted manufactory under that 


system has become so weak, so inefficient, that you and other gen- 


emen with you believe, and I have nodoubt believe honestly, that 
it is necessary to give it six times as much aid, six times as much 
protection)“ at the expense of other people as was necessary a 
century ago! If this is advancement, then commend me to the 
habits of the snail. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Then I understand the gentleman denies 
that there has been advancement. . 

Mr. HARTER. I say there has been advancement not be- 
cause of the burdens put upon the industries of the country, but 
in spite of them. 

r. BOUTELLE. The advancement has been a sort of walk- 
ing along I 1 oes 

r. HARTER. Yes, sir; and that gives me an illustration. 
My friend from Maine sees a three-legged dog walking along, 
from which he argues that as that dog can walk on three legs 
it would be well to cut off one leg of every dog. ughter.] 
My theory is that four-footed dogs and four-footed industries 
are the most desirable and likely to be the most lasting. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I did not catch what the gentleman said 
about dogs, because I am not particularly interested in that sub- 
ject just now. I supposed he was talking about men and their 
occupations, and the gentleman knows as I know that there 
never was a moment in the history of the world when men and 
women were so prosperous as they are in the United States to- 


day. 

Mr. HARTER. Iam always a reasonable man, and I will ac- 
count for that as I go along. 

A MEMBER. You admit the fact, though. 

Mr. HARTER. My answer to the gentleman from Maine ia 
that the relative prosperity of every man and woman who lives 
in this country to-day is not as great as it was at the close of the 
Revolutionary war—{derisive cries on the Republican side]—I 
morn as soon as we hadovercome the immediate consequences of 
that war. 

gar BOUTELLE. Will the gentleman permit another ques- 
tion 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HAR 
TER] yield? 

Mr. HARTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I will not interrupt the gentleman again 


to-day. 

Mr. HARTER. I have not refused to be interrupted. The 
gentleman may interrupt me as often as he pleases. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I do not think it 8 because a man 
who takes his stand a hundred years back and plants himself 
there is so hopelessly in the rear that I do not expect to bring 
him up to date by anything that I can say. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HARTER. ell, I am coming down to the present hour 
with aspeed that I hope will be satisfactory to the gentleman 
from Maine. If it is possible to please him I shall endeavor to 
do so, as far as the facts and the argument will allow. It would 

ive me the ugmost pleasure to oblige the gentleman from Maine 
n anything. Now, to come a little further down, for I see that 
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ancient history is displeasing to the gentlemen on the other 
side, possibly because they are not familiar with it, which fact 
in a measure explains their present attitude on the tariff question. 
[Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 


A LITTLE MORE HISTORY. 


A little more history, if you please. With the war as an ex- 
cuse, we increased the tariff in 1861, and ever since for now these 
thirty years we have been under a high protective tariff régime. 
e ee this gives us an opportunity for a fair comparison 
of the results of the two systems. 

If protection“ is a good thing, the period over which it has 

-extended will show it, while if what our friends on the other 
side of this House call “free trade” is such a bad thing for a 
nation, then the period when it prevailed must be marked by 
distress, misfortune, and ret on. No honest man will de- 
cline to thus compare the results of the two systems, and an in- 
telligent people will not permit the dodger and the professional 
politician to escape such a comparison. Here is the matter in a 
nutshell. 

If the United States grew ee red as much under the low- 
tax or “free-trade” period as under the high-tax, thenclearly the 
low-tax system is to be preferred, for it secured the same results 
at smaller cost. If under the low-tax system we prospered more, 
then all voters should support us in our demand that the nation 
return to it. In plainer lish still, any child in kilts would go 
to the confectioner’s where he got a pound of candy for 25 cents 
rather than to where his pound cost 50 cents, and if he found 
he got at the Democratic grocery 2 pounds of the same candy for 
25 cents that he paid 50 cents a pound for at the Republican store, 
it would be but a short time before the Republican premises 
would be for rent. Surely we may depend upon the grown-u 
voters exercising as much sense and judgment as little children 
do. 

i A COMPARISON OF RESULTS. 

Permit me, before making the comparisons which follow, to 
briefly state that the reason why protection alwaysshows bad re- 
sults 1 that, stripped of all nas a uous words, it issimply a plan 
by which men are encouraged, through taxes paid by their fel- 
low citizens, to invest their time, efforts, and capital in enterprises 
not legitimate because not relatively profitable when compared 
with others. The triumph of protection is when, by breaking 
down and overtaxing of really profitable enterprises, we have 
built up on a large scale those that are not. As this simply re- 
sults in curtailing the profitable while we extend the unprofit- 
able, it follows that the nation, if it prospera and grows rich, does 
so much more slowly than it would men were allowed to in- 
vest their money and use their efforts in the callings which are 
natural and in the highest degree profitable. The truth of this 
will be seen when we compare the progress of the nation under 
the two systems; and so important is this kind of test that I will 
ask your attention to a pretty full investigation. 

GROWTH IN WEALTH. 

Take the growth in wealth. In the free-trade Democratic low- 
tax period of ten years from 1850 to 1860 wealth increased 126 
per cent. Under the high-tax period, from 1860 to 1870, it in- 
creased 87 per cent, and under the high-tax decade, extending 
from 1870 to 1880, it increased but 46 per cent, and it is ve 
doubtful whether from 1880 to 1890 it actually increased as muc 
as from 1870 to 1880. Let me show you in figures, which are 
readily understood, the net result expressed in dollars: Our na- 
tional wealth in 1880 was $43,642,000,000, while if ithad increased 
from 1860 to 1880 at same rate as it did under the Democratic 
system from 1850 to 1860 it would have been $82,000,000,000, show- 
ing a loss in twenty years to the nation of $38,000,000,000. In 
other words, the United States by twenty years of protection“ 
reduced her wealth from its normal aggregate over 40 per cent. 

Now, remember that she paid an enormous sum in taxes in ex- 
cess of what the Democrats obliged her to pay, and yet reaped 
such niggardly results, and it is hard to understand how any 
man who is fit to manage a peanut stand or to shove a wheelbar- 
row, or wise enough to eat when he is hungry, drink when he is 
thirsty, or to go under cover when it rains, can urge the con- 
tinuance of the crazy policy known as McKinleyism. Look at 
the question in the individual, not aggregate, light. From 1850 
to 1860, under Democratic low-tariff (‘‘ free-trade”) taxes, the 
average growth of individual wealth in ten years was $402. I 
think the census of 1890 will show the growth in thirty years 
under high protection to be, perhaps, $6 per capita, or the mag- 
nificent sum of 20 cents per year against over a year under 
low taxes! 

I understand that in order to show even a growth of 20 cents 
per year under protection it has been necessary to juggle with 
the figures and vary the method of counting. Now suppose we 
try to get at the question by a kind rough equation. Here 
it is. If under taxes ony one-hal as large a citizen made 
$40 while he was making 20 cents under taxes twice as heavy, 


how much better is the low-tax system for him? Now, I think 
it will be conceded that this is the fair way to put it, and what 
is your answer? It must be that a Democratic low-tax tariff is 
four hundred times better for the United States (in net results) 
than the Republican Harrison-Blaine-McKinley compound sys- 
tem of high protective taxation. To put it plainly, every cit- 
izen should vote three hundred and ninety-nine times for the 
Democratic party where he votes once for the Republican, or 
perhaps it would be best to put it this way: Every voter should 
put in a ballot for the Republican party once in each four hun- 
dred years but not oftener. 
MORE RESULTS COMPARED. 

But let us continue these comparisons: 

Undor low taxes, from 1850 to 1860, population increased 35+ 
per cent. 

Under high taxes, from 1860 to 1880, population averaged to 
increase in each ten years 26.20 per cent. 

Dae low taxes, from 1850 to 1860, commerce increased 131 
per cent. : 

Under high taxes, from 1860 to 1880, commerce averaged to in- 
crease in each ten years 45.06 per cent. 

o ior low taxes, from 1850 to 1860, railroad mileage increased 
per cent. 

Under high taxes, from 1860 to 1880, railroad mileage averaged 
to increase in each ten years 69 per cent. 

Under low taxes, from 1850 to 1860, capital in manufacturing 

creased 90 per cent. 

Under high taxes, from 1860 to 1880, capital in manufacturing 
averaged to increase in each ten years 66 per cent. 

Under low taxes, from 1850 to 1860, wages increased 17.03 per 
cent. 

Under high taxes, from 1860 to 1880, wages averaged to in- 
crease in each ten years 9.04 per cent. 

Under low taxes, from 1850 to 1860, farms increased in value 
103 per cent. 

Under high taxes, from 1860 to 1880, farms averaged to in- 
crease in each ten yore 23.06 per cent. 

Foot up all and here is the general result. The increase of 
general prosperity and development under ten years of low taxes 
was 616.53 against an average of only 238.36 under high protec- 
tive tariff taxation. Now remember, thatthe tariff under high 
protection costs the people more, but say only twice as much, and 
the difference in favor of low-tariff taxation is double what the 
Sgares just quoted show. Does it not seem to you that any man 
who votes for protection is in need of a guardian to look after 
his estate? 

But let us see how the tariff affected the values of the farms 
in the magnificent Congressional district which I represent. I 
will compare the results of Democratic low-tariff taxes from 1850 
to 1860 with Republican high-tariff protection“ taxes from 
1880 to 1890, for I have been fortunate enough to get the figures 
from the various county auditors for the two periods, and here 
they are: 

ASHLAND COUNTY. 


Value of farm lands in Ashland County as appraised in 1880 $8, 252, 313 
Value of farm lands in Ashland County as appraised in 1890. 8, 282, 
; S ETE oon E Ee a ES ETE E TR 30, 019 
If they had increased at the same rate as farming lands increased 
in the United States from 1850 to 1860 under a tariff for revenue 
only the increase would have ben 8.251, 313 
CRAWFORD COUNTY. i 
Value of farm lands in Crawford County as appraised in 1880 7, 665, 030 
Value of farm lands in Crawford County as appraised in 1890 7, 468, 630 
TES VON oo oan ete cn csmicsean . ͤ— 196, 400 
Under a tariff for revenue only they would have mereased 7, 665, 080 
DELAWARE COUNTY. 
Value of farm lands in Delaware County as appraised in 1880 9, 278, 222 
Aaa appraisement (two townships not reported yet) in 
BOO ator de SEREIS ALIER pa nes bru sabe neue EA PETAN 7, 018, 292 
Mn Se WR Sn te sh coe peer a 2, 259, 930 
Under a tariff for revenue only they would have increased 9, 278, 
KNOX COUNTY. 
Value of farm lands in Knox County as appraised in 180. $0, 008, 732 
alue of farm lands in Knox County as appraised in 1800 7, 918, 648 
SSC TT ( 1, 090, 084 
Under a tariff for revenue only they would have mereas ec 9, 008, 732 
MORROW COUNTY. 
Value of farm lands in Morrow County as appraised in 1880 8, 051, 626 
Value of farm lands in Morrow County as appraised in 1890 5, 843, 
NL ee . RE eRe xe FN 2, 207, 686 
Under a tariff for revenue only they would have increased 8, 051, 626 
RICHLAND COUNTY. $ 
Value of farm lands in Richland County as appraised in 180 11, 170, 989 
Value of farm lands in Richland County as appraised in 1890 ____. 9, 129, 127 
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Value of farm lands in the Fifteenth Ohio district as appraised in 


years of — —— 
gain under a tariff for revenue only system would 
Which 
— — „ 8 bas 3 Gt, 192, 855 
The figures are more eloquent than words. 
Z A TARIFF OBJECT LESSON. 

Without finding fault with or in any way criticising Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie, who is a very thrifty Sco an, and, I believe, 
a most worthy gentleman, I wish to put an object lesson before 

He and his partners are said to have made far more than 
$30,000. 000 since 1860, while the entire 32,000 people sues 
farms in three of my six counties have not only made no ; 
but are worth less money now after over thirty years of hard work 
and careful living than they were in 1860, and in 1860 they were 
worth $27,000,000, while Mr. Carnegie and his associates were, 
in 1860, far from being rich men. I submit that the facts show 
that the tariff is a great tor, to say the least, butif the 
farmers like it I promise on behalf of Mr. Carnegie that he will 
not complain if this system of robbery goes on forever. 

I have used Mr. Carnegie not, as Ihave said, to complain of his 
Scotch thrift under an American tariff (rather to commend it), 
but simply to show the horrible injustice of the Republican ideal 
tariff system. If it injured only Democratic farmers perhaps Re- 
publican farmers might not complain, but it never s at the 

te of a farm to inquire the politics of its owner, but robs every 
8 without regard to color, polities, or religion with singu- 
lar equality and mathematical exactness. 


OUR ROYAL FAMILY. 


In this country we frequently hear satisfaction expressed that 

we live under a republic or a democracy where we have neither 
or nobility. Let us see; in Great Britain it costs noth- 
ing to support the nobility, they live on their own proves’ and 
out of own incomes, like the butcher, the baker, and can- 
dlestick-maker of our childhood days. Royalty is me Sty by 
the general public and cost Great tain last year $3,115,000. 
It is estimated that the people of the United States pay very 
eee ee of three 
steel-rail mills, and that they pay over ,000,000 every year of 
bores earnings to protected industries besides what reaches the 
c = 

ag eS DALZELL. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. HARTER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DALZELL. Is it not a fact that during a number of months 
e ee sold at a less price in New Vork than in 
London? 


Mr. HARTER. Now, you have offered me an opportunity to 
give an 2 lesson. WII vou t that question for the 

nefit of the House. I would like to have the whole House hear 
it. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. I want to know whether it is not a fact that 
during a large portion of last year steel rails sold in New York 
City at a less price per ton than they sold at in the city of Lon- 
don? 

Mr. HARTER. Now, I hope that every man on the Repub- 
lican side has heard that question. I am disposed to be ex- 
tremely courteous and to try to answer it as well as I can. I do 
not know that Jean. You know it is said that any fool can ask a 

uestion that a wise man can not answer, and, therefore, it may 
CCC Mr. DALZELL can ask a ques- 
tion which a possible fool may not be able to answer. [Laughter.] 

A Republican MEMBER. settles it. [Laughter.] 

Mr. I believe, Mr. Chairman, that the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL] is mistaken as to the fact, but 
I will assume that he is correct. The gentleman represents the 
Pittsburg district, which has more advantages than any other 

place in the whole world for the cheap production of iron and 
steel, and if the gentleman’s statement is correct, it only proves 
that there is no need whatever of a protective tariff on steel 
rails, and that it is fraud and robbery for this Government to 
allow it to remain u them. 

Mr. DALZELL. Whom does it rob? £ . 

Mr. BURROWS. Les; if the rails sell for a less price, who is 
robbed ? 

Mr. HARTER. Ah, there it is. I am very much obliged to 


you for mi that n. 
Mr. BO Let us have the answer. Our lightning 
rods are all 


up. 
Mr. HARTER. Mr. Chairman, I submit that—— 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will remind the gentleman 
that his time will shortly expire. 


Mr. HARTER. Well, I am very sorry. I hope the House 
will extend it for this and for another matter. ` 

Mr. REED. IfI can have the floor 

Mr. HERBERT. I ask thatthe time of the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. HARTER] be extended for ten minutes. 

_TheCHAIRMAN. The Chair did not say that the gentleman's 
time had expired, but simply called attention to the fact that he 
had very little time remaining. 

Mr. It is as much as I can do to answer at one 
time the questions of one really great man; when there is a combi- 
nationof three or four of you gentlemen you can not expect I should 
answer you as promptly as I could if yon would consolidate the 
issues and make a kind of syndicate of these questions. 

Mr. PAYNE. We accept the gentleman’s apology. 

Mr. HARTER. I say that the trouble with ttn! & all enter- 
prises of the kind we are protecting is that temporarily, when 
competition finds its natural ply. when men produce and dis- 
tribute, as they would always do under a fair tariff system, prices 
go down, and then the country sees that these men are able to 
carry on their business in that way—— 

Mr. DALZELL rose. 

Mr. HARTER (to Mr. DALZELL). Keep your seat till I am 
through with this line of remark; do not interrupt me now. 

But when the hour comes that by alittle combination of hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars, entered into in a back office, ata 
desk no larger than this, then comes out this full-spread trust 
that puts the prices sky-high for the American consumer; and 
the men standing back of this trust are intrenched behind Re- 
publican tariff l tion. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. I do not want to interrupt the gentleman 
unless he is willing to be interrupted. 

Mr. HARTER. I am, if you are willing to give me time. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman has not answered my ques- 
tion—who is robbed? s 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio yield? 

A MEMBER (to Mr. HARTER). They will extend your time. 

Mr. HART If it is the will of the House that my time be 
extended, I will yield for questions until next week. 

Mr. HERBERT (to Mr. HARTER). But your time is running 


on. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Ohio insist on 
proceeding without interruption? 

Mr. HARTER. [am perfectly willing to yield if additional 
time be allowed me. 

The CHAIRMAN. By the rules, the gentleman is limited to 
one hour, and his time, when it expires, can not ba extended 
without unanimous consent. 

Mr. HARTER. Well, what is the will of the House? I do 
not want to appear unwilling— 

Mr. FUNSTON. The of the House is that you answer 
the question. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. We would like to have it answered. 

Mr. HARTER. Are you sure that my time will be extended? 
If that is the will of the House, I will endeavor to answer these 
questions, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair does not want the gentleman 
to be misled. His time has not been extended. 

Mr. HARTER. Then I regret very much that I can not take 
time to answer the question. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Of course, then, the gentleman will with- 
draw his statement in regard to “robbery” if he can not tell 
how any one is robbed? 

Mr. HARTER. No, sir; I will not withdraw the statement. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania. That would mar the rhetor- 
ical effect of the gentleman’s speech. 

Mr. HARTER. I might cite a text from the holy gospels and 
might not beable . asermon on the text for want of time; 
yet I would be un g to wipe out the text, 

Mr. it Sapa Yes; Tne heard priore of very peculiar 

e quo ture under uliar circumstances. 
8 e HART TER The 8 not recognize such an one 
in me, I trust. 


Now, we will look at another aspect of this question. I want 
to point out the way in which this tariff robs those who are least 
able to stand it. 

When we consider the far ter prosperity of the country 
under low-tariff taxes, it is at least passing s e that we sub- 
mit to this kind of slavery of the many for the enrichment of the 
few even for another hour, That it does not provoke revolu- 
tion is astonishing. I mean political revolution, and it will in 
November, 1892, now that the people of the United States se? 
that the Democratic party has decided not to bind them hand 


and 
land bill. 


and foot and deliver them over to the silver rin 
them to the tender mercies of the lobby under the 
THE AWFUL PROTECTION BURDEN PLACED ON THE FAMILY. 
The burden is not borne alone by the farmer, but lies heavily 


1892. 
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on the backs of all American families. I mean all except the 3 


to 5 per cent who get the taxes (in higher prices for their goods) 
which the other 9 or 97 per cent pay. Lock at the cost of pro- 
tection” to the average family since 1860, say for thirty years. 
Iwill the burden per family at only $90 per year, which 
is moderate provided the 50 or 60 per cent average rate of taxa- 
tion upon dutiable articles is needed, as claimed by the protec- 
tionists. Ninety dollars for thirty years amounts to $2,700. Add 
to this 6 per cent simple interest for fifteen years, the average 
time the family has been deprived of the use and o ip of 
the $2,700, which is $2,430, and the two make up $5,130. Now, 
it would only be fair to compound the interest at 6 per cent, which 
would swell the sum to not far from $6,000. It is therefore fair, 
if the McKinley-Blaine-Harrison claims are sound, to Say that 
every family has 2 lost at least 85,000 in the past thirty 
years by a protective ff. If we add the lower wages and un- 
certain employment which protection brings it wo make the 
loss much greater. How many families where the father works 
for wagon or is employed on an average salary are worth $5,000 
to-day? What proportion of the faithful ministers of the gospel, 
of the hard-working teachers of the United States, are worth 
$5,000? Is it not about time this kind of robbery, this indefensi- 
ble injustice, should cease? 
THE TARIFF ABUSES THE POOR. 


But see how this tax system singles out the poor for the heavi- 
est burdens. It has always been so. I will, however, only cite afew 
instances under the present McKinley law. It found a law in 
existence which already discrimina 185 the r, but it 
went further, and on fourteen articles by the rich increased 
the tax 31.28 per cent, while on fourteen articles used by the 

r it increased the burden 42 per cent. Here isa kind of 

kboard illustration. The McKinley bill increased the taxes 
on genuine seal-skin cloaks, which only the rich can wear, 5 per 
cent, and on imitation seal cloaks, such as the poor must buy, 15 
per cent, thus making the burden three times as heavy for the 
weak and helpless as for the strong and rich. Surely this is put- 
ting the saddle on the wrong back. 

I read the Bible, in spite of what my friend from Maina Dr 
BovuTELLE] would intimate; and not long ago I read some g 
which made me think the inspired writer was speaking of this 
McKinley bill and the Republican party. The language was this: 

that xe beat eto and the faces of the 
Barit Set Seer eae Meo se 

Iam satisfied, Mr. Chairman, though I have no direct com- 
munication with Isaiah, that in his mind that prophet looked into 
futurity and saw what would be the action of the Fifty-first Con- 


r. LIVINGSTON. What did he say about free silver? 
Mr. HARTER. I do not know whether Isaiah said anything 


about that, but Ido know the Scriptures declare that A false 
balance is abomination to the Lord.” [Laughter.] 
THE WOOL AND WOOLENS BILL. j 
But the bill under consideration deals princ y with three 


classes (though tariff robbing finally reaches at least 95 per cent 
of our people to their injury and cost), and these are the wool- 
wer, the manufacturer of woolen goods, and those employed 
Se Let us take up each in its turn. 
THE DECEIVED AND CHEATED WOOL-GROWERS! 

First, the wool-grower. Being asmall one myself, and repre- 
senting many others, this is far from an unfamiliar question to me. 
Because Iam a grower of wool, is the very reason why I want free 
trade in wool even if the tax upon woolen goods be not reduced 
a penny. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. If the gentleman will allow me a question, 
I would like to know how many sheep he raises? 

Mr. HARTER. I have not my sheep books with me; and I am 
afraid the House would not allow me time enough to bring them 
here; but I think Igrow more wool than Hon. William Lawrence, 
of Bellefontaine, who seems to dictate to you what your policy 
shall be on this question. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Well, if my friend will allow me to say it, 
his reply is a good deal like that of the fellow who, when he was 
asked the price of his horse, said it was worth five times more 
than some other horse that nobody ever heard of. 

Mr. HARTER I have been endeavoring to answer questions 
which have been put to me, and you now undertake to make a 
speech on my time. I think it would be in much better taste if, 
instead of occupying my time, you would hire a hall and address 
the people. Iam to be interrupted and to answer ques- 
tions; but I think this is unfair treatment. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Well, Mr. Chairman, I understood the gen- 
tleman to yield. 

Mr. HARTER. No gentleman on this floor is more eager to 

be courteous or more anxious to oblige his fellow members than 


= 


I am; but I am not always willing to yield at an unreasonable 
time and for questions which certainly are not germane te the 
matter under discussion. 

Now, I say the only way for us to get a decent price for our 
wool is to have wool importedand on a largescale. The greater 
the importation of wool, the higher the price of our own wools. 

Free wool means good prices forthe grower. This has always 
been so. One illustration will be enough. From 1856 to 1860 
Ohio wools averaged to sell for 53 cents under an extremely low 
tax, Canadian wools coming in free, while under the McKinley 
highwayman, stand and deliver, Dick Turpin bill it sells, when 
it can be sold at all, for about 30 cents. When a candidate in 
1890 I was uently asked, Will you vote for free wool?” and 
invariably said, Yes, and every time if I had a hundred votes 
to cast.” I predicted that the increased tax provided for under 
the McKinley bill would put down the price, and so true has my 

rediction proven that ĮI am now afraid to go over the district 
or fear I will be called upon to tell the fortunes of the people, 
and so groas is the public confidence in me that it is a very poor 
week when a baby or two is not named after me, ugly as my name 
sounds to many who have no ear for its sweet German accent or 
rich Irish brogue. 

The reason why the free importation of foreign wools in- 
creases the price of our wools is that they require ours to mix 
with them, so that the more we import the greater the demand 
for our own, and of course the higher the price to us. Hamilton 
was not only a firm believer in free wool, but would have en- 
couraged it by bounties. To-day, as a wool-raiser, not only would 
I put wool on the free list, but if I believed in the principle of 
bounties at all, which I do not, I would offer a bounty upon every 
pann of wool imported into America. We have nothing to fear 

rom foreign competition, for the reason that the grades of wool 
we raise sell at lower prices here than elsewhere, because our 
high tariff keeps out foreign wools, and thereby reduces the de- 
mand for mixture and puts down the price of Ohio wools. 

I find a statement of this in the publications of the great pro- 
tectionist Home Market Club of Boston, whose utterances on pro- 
tection are quoted as gospel by every protection Republican in 
the country who reads books—many of them perhaps do not— 
it ap at the close of David Rice’s address of Febru- 
ary 15, 1890, made at Providence, and shows that our kind of 
wools have cost abroad at port of shipment for the years from 
1881 to 1887, without our tariffs or freights added, an average of 
44 cents per pound more than they sold for at the farms in Amer- 
ica. Of course this exposes the entire wool schedule swindle in 
the McKinley bill, for no man would import any competing wools 
into this market and pay freight on them when he can buy them 
at 4 cents a pound cheaper at home, or even at a cent less, or 
even if he paid a cent or two more here. But the farmer is al- 


ways buncoed by the three-card monte, green-goods protection 
shouter, and he has been plundered and robbed for thirty years 
under this cry of a wool tariff. 


No, the farmer, who, from the nature of things, can never be 
pene because his goods are sold at home at prices regulated 
y the foreign market, can not have anything but loss in the 
rotection system, and of course this is equally true of the planter 
uth. Protection can and does increase cost of what he 
buys (or it would not protect the manufacturer who sells to him), 
while it does not add to the price of what he sells. Perhaps, as 
I have not the time to deal with every aspect of protection as it 
applies to the farmer, I can make it clear how the wool tariff 
schedule robs him, and it is a fair type of the whole pluck-me 
system, so far as the farmer is concerned. 

If the farmer got all the increase in the tax on wool, if his wool 
was advanced by reason of the tax and to the full extent of the 
increase in the McKinley tariff, he would get $5,200,000. But the 
same bill increases the tax on woolen goods about 8108, 000, 000. 
Now the farmer buys about 40 per cent of the woolen goods, and 
as he buys the cheaper he gets those upon which the tax is 
highest. He therefore pays at least $43,200,000 of the woolen- 
goods tax of $108,000,000, and after deduc the $5,200,000 on 
his wool (which of course he does not 1 it would still leave 
him in the hole to the extent of 338,000,000, or $380,000,000 if the 
McKinley bill stands for tenyears. Happy farmer! 

This subject has for years deeply interested meand I have often 
figured it over and made some very close, general calculations 
upon it, and I have been recently noting the effect of protection 
on the farmers of the Fifteenth Ohio district. I submit afew 
approximate figures which will be interesting. If these figures 
make an occasional farmerspeak profanely when he thinks of the 
way he has been swindled, I hope the recording angel will con- 
sider the provocation and let him off easier than he will some 
other people. While we have seen and know that the farmer 
never gets any benefit from the taxon wool and has to sell his 
wool lower because of the tax, I have in these figures treated the 
case as if he really got what the protectionist tells him he does. 


ASHLAND COUNTY. 


The a annual tariff tax paid by the farmers (only about one- 
fifth of w. goes to the Government) is 
Deduct say 10cents per pound tariff tax upon wool, amounting to. 


3 net annual cost of the tariff to the farmers of Ashland 
Coun 


360 

Whilehisshareof the State, county, and local taxes in 1889 wasonly . 79,765 
CRAWFORD COUNTY. 

The average annual tariff tax paid by the farmers iss 

ORO WIGK: SEN Janta sa acca E ch A S ud A E U A A A 


Leaving net annual cost of the tariff to the farmers of Crawford 
t; 


080 
21,720 


%ÜR d .:... . 266, 827 
While their share of State, county, and local taxes in 1889 Was only .. 100, 438 
DELAWARE COUNTY. 

The average annual tariff tax paid by the farmers iss 248, 796 
TOON ION BN cs wns pa nein EIE suacbesnah sb guns vasbin ecasCannen 42, 592 
Lea’ net annual cost of the tariff to the farmers of Delaware 

CS AEE r e 205, 204 
While their State, county, and local tax in 1889 was only 112, 338 

KNOX COUNTY. 

The average annual tariff tax paid by the farmers iss 265, 860 
Deduct wool ta — TTT 58, 406 
Lea net annual cost ot the tariff to the farmersofKnox County. 207,454 
While State, county, and local tax in 1889 was only 101, 410 


MORROW COUNTY. 


The average annual tariff tax paid by the farmers 1. 
SPORES WOOK E soot e . EAA 50, 


A ASS ESE E A EAE e NE EE A dk A E hgne eee 127, 798 
While their State, County, and local tax in 1889 was only y , 690 
RICHLAND COUNTY. 

The average annual tariff tax paid by the farmers is................ $347, 400 
Dodurch WOO) CE dc y 22, 040 

Leaving net annual cost of the tariff to the farmers of Richland 
County SF ae ete AANS Br H SEA PEA ee EA aE eR EN Yow 325, 360 
While their State, county, and local tax in 1889 was only 5 158,038 

RECAPITULATION. 

Total av net annual tariff taxes paid by the farmers of the 
8 nio district. eee iy m 1886 by the 1, 820, 003 

taxes on real es and personal y e 
farmers of the Fifteenth Ohio district Saati: S 612, 269 


Really further comment seems to be needless, for any farmer 
with these figures before his eyes who would vote to put the protec- 
tionists in power would be apt to trade his farm for a three-legged 
mule and the mule for a bob-tailed yellow dog. 

The only competition our farmers need protection from as wool- 
raisers is that of Texas, Arizona, New Mexico, and the far West, 
and especially the far Southwest. This we can never get from 
the tariff. e can only look for it through free trade or by 
bounties paid on all foreign wool imported so as to enormously 
increase our sales of wool to mix with the foreign in order to en- 
able our manufacturers to use it with success. 

We who own land worth $20 to $200 per acrecan never be happy 
feeding our sheep in winter, incompetition with our friends in 
the Southwest who use Government lands free of rent, pay no 
taxes, and neither feed nor shelter their sheep; who can often 
shear two fleeces in one season, and the increase of whose flocks 
is phenomenal. Our only help must come from free trade, and 
the greater use of sheep for the mutton. No foreign nation can 
compete with the United States in sheep-raising or wool-grow- 


ing. 

fn Australia the wool-grower pays rent for his land; he has 
to keep up fences; he ig fearfully burdened by the rabbit pest; 
he finds it a heavy, a very great burden to comply with the scab 
law, and his mutton is of no value. 

In the Argentine Republic and in orogun and in in ose 
burrs injure the wool and affect its value and its price, and the 
carcass is of no value. 

Here live mutton often sells for 51 to 64 cents per pound, and 
avery large Western sheep man told me only a few days ago 
that wool was to him a biproduct, and he could raise sheep ata 
profit, and give his wool away. 

I wish I had time to recite the experience of England, France, 
and Germany in wool-growing. I will take the time to do it 
briefly. Although lands are high priced, neither of these coun- 
tries now put any tax on imported wools. They all come in free. 
They raise many more sheep and grow much more wool under 
free trade, and are getting better prices for it, than when they 
protected it, and for the same reason that we would. 

In England, under free trade, on her high-priced lands she has 
an average of 1.28 sheep to the acre; while here with our cheap 
lands and other advantages we have but twenty-two one-hun- 
dredths of asheep to the acre under a protective tariff. I wish 
we could consider the farmer's case at greater length, but we 
must reach the manufacturer’s side. 

THE WOOLEN MANUFACTURER. 

This bill does not cut down his protectionasitshould. Ishall 

vote for it, not feeling that he is injured, quite the contrary, for 


it still leaves him more protection than he deserves. In fact he 


should have none. He will now get his wool free and he paysno 
tariff on his labor, and he should be allowed none on his product. 
I shall vote for the bill, but under protest, on this account. I 
shall vote for it, however, as a step toward lower taxes. Asa 
wool-grower I want free trade in wool, whether I get any reduc- 
tion in the tax on the I buy or not. 
Ot course, taking off the present specific tax on woolen goods 
is an equivalant for the item of free wool which the manufac- 
turer gives, but still I feel that the ad valorum tax should beput 
far below where the committee has placed it. However, I think 
this will be remedied within a year or two and am tosub- 
mit for the present. I do not wish here to go into the subject of 
rotection to labor, which is a myth, a fraud, a snare, and a de- 
usion for the workingman, except to declare that he has never 
had a penny of protection, that tariffs have simply deprived him 
of work, made his employment uncertain, his wages lower, and 
his living expenses higher than if we had always had free trade. 
He is the unhappy victim of a cruel fraud under the name of 
protection, and I only regret 1 can not here use the time to probe 
this groat wrong to the very root. 

Suffice it to say that the only way to protect labor under a tariff 
averaging, say 50 per cent upon the protected articles he con: 
sumes, is to estimate the value of the foreign workman whoreaches 
our shores and 575 a 50 per cent tariff duty on him. Here is 
the way it would work. An average of thirty years of work in 
America is not too high for the immigrant who reaches our shores, 
and he averages to earn $300 per year, which would capitalize hia 
value at $9,000, and a 50 per cent duty would be $4,500. In other 
words, you can never give back to the American workman what 
the workman pays under the McKinley tariff until you put a$4,500 
tariff tax on each male immigrant coming to the United States, 
and $2,250 on each female. This will never be done; therefore 
do away with all so-called protection in our tariff and give equal 
rights to all our citizens. 


FREE TRADE A BOON TO HONEST MANUFACTURING, 


I believe after a manufacturing experience and in many lines 
for nearly a quarter of a century, that having the cheapest labor 
here in the world—for our high cost labor is cheaper to the em- 

loyer, measured by what it produces, than the 10-cent labor of 

ndia, the 5-cent labor of China, the 20-cent labor of Russia, the 
40-cent labor of Italy, the 90-cent labor of Germany, or tha 
125 to 200 cant labor of Great Britain—that if we had free trade 
in all raw materials we could, at once, not only hold all of our 
own market which it would be profitable to us to keep, but cap- 
ture and retain the markets of the world. 

The result would be more employment for our people, higher 
mages and lower living 1 penis a trinity of blessings which re- 
calls heaven itself, and I believe for one that free trade is the 
common law of Almighty God. But Iam content to work away 
slowly but surely, cutting down a tax here, taking another ott 
there, until gradually but finally (and increasing in property as 
we go) we reach the time when all taxes taken from the people 
go into the public Treasury. 

a the hammer fell.] 

r. MCCREARY obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARTER. I would like a little more time to outline a 
plan of revenue taxation and also to speak briefly of reciprocity. 

Mr. MCCREARY. Will five minutes suffice? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Kentucky yield 
five minutes to the gentleman from Ohio? 

Mr. MCCREARY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be allowed five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. I dislike to seem discourteous; but 
as I have been trying for several days to obtain a few minutes 
8 I think I shall have to object to any extension of the 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Ohio [Mr. EZRA B. 
TAYLOR] objects. Does the Chair understand that the gentle- 
man from Kentucky yields five minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio? 

Mr. MCCREARY. Lasked that the gentleman from Ohio be 
allowed five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. And that was objected to. 

Mr. MCCREARY. Well, I will yield him five minutes. 

Mr. HARTER. Mr. Chairman, there is another topic upon 
which we have heard much. 


RECIPROCITY. 
I can not close without a few words about reciprocity, nor until 
I have grer you a plan for raising the revenues of the United 
States in a way which will burden no one. : 
Mr. Blaine would have you think him the discoverer or creator 
of reciprocity. He is neither. In 1854, before he was known 


anywhere, the Democratic party almost unanimously established 


1892. 


it with Canada. We enjoyed its blessings until 1866, when, on 


rogated; abolished by a Republican 
n his mouth or lift 
to kill it. He even 
ropo- 


January 18, 1866, it was a 
Congress, Mr. Blaine not only did not o 
his hand in its defense, byt eagerly vot 
voted against any delay by opposing a motion to ley the 
sition to murder reciprocity on the table. He might wi Pisa 

1 called the lord high executioner of reciprocity, and yet 
iaa e is in less than thirty years asking fora gold medal as 
the only original reciprocity Jim. It is, however, in bad taste, 
Mr. Blaine. As well might asheep-killing dog, after he had 
destroyed all the flock of one farmer, go to the next farm, knock 
at the farmer's door, and ask to be employed by him as a shep- 
hora, PROTECTION VS. REVENUE. 

But our friends often say, “How will you raise revenue with 
which to support the Government without a protective tariff?” 
They ought to know thatthe protective side of the tariff never puts 
any money into the Treasury. It is intended to operate to take 
money from the consuming citizen and putit into the pockets of 
the manufacturer, otherwise it would not be a protective tariff. 
To those who have never studied the subject I would simply say 
they may accept as an axiom with safety that where protection 

revenue leaves off, and where protection stops revenue 
starts. 

But I will in conclusion point out a way in which all the reve- 
nue needed by the United States can be raised without burden- 
ing any citizen or causing him to pay more for anything neces- 

for his comfort because of his government. I am, perhaps, 
entitled toa patent on this plan, but am perfectly willing my 
country shall use it without paying me any 3 and therefore 
without profit to me or cost to my neighbors. Here it is: 
To pay the pensions, which I put at $157, 000, 000 
as high-water mark, from which by the death of 
the gallant remnant of our armies now living it 
will rapidly decline. 
And to pay all other necessary expenses of the 


United States, which I put ait 175, 000, 000 
Making a gross expenditure, on a most liberal, al- 

most too liberal, basisfor honest governmentsuch 

as we had under Mr. Cleveland, ot. 332, 000, 000 

I would tax— 
4,800 wholesale dealers in liquors $1,000 each 4, 800, 000 
230,000 retail dealers in liquors 8300 cb 69, 000, 000 
I would increase present stamp tax on liquors, etc., 

r Soest eee ea cae a ss 182, 000, 000 

I would tax— 
22,000 manufacturers of tobacco, cigars, etc., $200_ 4, 400, 000 
600,000 dealers in tobacco, cigars, etcs, 8100 60, 000, 000 


3,500 dealers in leaf tobacco $200 
I would increase import duties on liquors, tobacco, 

and other luxuries too 25, 000, 000 
Now add the miscellaneous REARS the Treas- 

ury from consul fees, sales of ds, District of 

Colunibia taxes; GeIL e F 20, 000, 000 


and you have total receipts ggg 365, 900, 000 

Here you have an abundant surplus and yet you have untaxed 
every home and every industry in the land, and in articles re- 
quired by the comfort of the people you have absolute free 
trade; and under it the United States would in ten years, if it 
keeps to the gold standard and limits the coinage of silver (or 
even if it joins with all the other great nations in a united in- 
ternational effort at bimetallism), secure the markets of the world 
for American goods made by American workingmen, and at the 
same time control the general commerce of the earth. The taxes 
levied as above proposed would be distributed equitably in the end 
and fall upon those only who choose to exercise their undoubted 
right to consume the luxuries and articles of purely voluntary 
use, which, under this system, would bear the entire burden of 
government. 


I am er Se b yow attention. 

Mr. McC EAR . Mr. Chairman, this is thethird tariff de- 
bate in which I have had the honor to participate sines I have 
been a member of Congress. It is apparent to all that the tariff 
question has grown and increased in importance and in magni- 
tude as the years have passed until it is now the greatest ques- 
tion before the American people. Every victory of the protec- 
tionist over tariff reform has only served to intensify the public 
interest and call attention to the unfairness and inequality of the 
system. 

The defeat of the Morrison bill, which attempted a readjust- 
ment of tariff rates, caused the demands of the reformers to be 
embodied in the Mills bill, which was much further advanced 
than the Morrison bill. That bill was passed by the House of 


Representatives and received the votes of all the Democrats ex- 
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cept four. Its rejection by the Senate and the increased privi- 
leges and Tomer given to protectionists by the last Congress 
caused a political revolution to convulse our country at the last 
Congressional election and made a tidal wave wash away Repub- 
lican majorities which had lasted a quarter of acentury and leave 
the protective-tariff party almost stranded and struggling for 
national existence. 

The subject of Federal taxation is as old as Government, yet 
it is fresher and fuller of interest to-day than it was in any for- 
mer period of our country’s history. This interest is not con- 
fined to any particular class; it extends to all classes and enlists 
the attention of those engaged in all pursuits. The merchant, 
the mechanic, the wage worker, the farmer, the cotton-planter, 
the miner, all persons erop manufacturers, are looking to Con- 
gress for legislation upon this most important of all subjects pre- 
sented for consideration. Equality of citizens and equality of 
States are among the fundamental principles of our Government, 
and any law or tariff duty that violates these principles is notin 
accord with the spirit and genius of our institutions. Unneces- 
sary taxation is unjust taxation, and the true measure of the ne- 
cessities of taxation are the necessities of the Government. 

The Constitution of the United States and the constitutions of 
the several States of the Union declare that private property 
shall not bs taken for public purposes without just compensation; 
but under existing tariff laws private property is continually be- 
ing taken, not for public but for private uses, without just com- 
pensation and for the pur of enriching favored classes at the 
expense of themasses. Under existing tariff laws the necessities 
of the Government cease to control the sum of money gathered 
from the people; and the amount levied on imported goods to 
prevent the citizen from buying where he can buy cheapest, and 
that will compel him to pay an exorbitant profit to American 
manufacturers, becomes the limit of taxation. 

During tlie late civil war the average tariff rate was 40 per 
cent on dutiable goods. From 1885 to1890 the limit amounted to 
an average rate of $47 on every $100 that the propia expended for 
over twenty-five hundred dutiable articles; while the true tax 
limit regulated by the real necessities of the Government would 
have been probably less than one-fourth of that sum. Thisover- 
taxation is a crime against society. It is a crime against every 
laboring man and woman in the United States. It is a crime 
national in its proportions, gigantic in its strength, omnipresent 
in its visitation, and brutal in its rapacity.” 

The advocates of protective tariff have run the whole gamut 
of subterfuges to ease their consciences and excuse their greed. 
In the early days of the Republic they plead “infancy,” and as- 
sured the people that a protective tariff was only necessary to 
foster and encourage our infant industries; but when these in- 
dustries became gigantic and full grown and equal to any in the 
world, then they plead ‘‘ war necessity,” and declared that high 
tariff rates were necessary to raise extraordinary sums of money 
needed to preserve the Union and defend the nation’s life. But 
they did not tell the people that for ee dollar that went into 
the Treasury of the United States, at least $4 went into the 
pockets of the manufacturers, because of the tariff laws. 

In 1861, when Mr. MORRILL, of Vermont, reported the tariff bill 
that bore his name, he made the distinct pledge in Congress: 
“This is intended as a war measure, a temporary measure, and 
we must give itour support as such.” Thirty years have passed 
since that pledge was made. The Union is preserved. Peace 
reigns supreme, and fraternity and friendship bless every part 
of our greatcountry. All other war taxes have been repealed or 
greatly reduced, but that pledge stands unredeemed. Although 
the people have been demanding in every way in their power a 
revision of the tariff and a reduction of taxes; although the ne- 
cessity for such revision of the tariff law was established by such 
authorities as President Arthur and President Cleveland, and 
by the recommendations of Secretaries of the Treasury Folger, 

eCulloch, Manning, and Fairchild, and by the reports of the 
tariff commission of 1882, and by the declarations of both of the 
great political parties in their national conventions in 1884, Re- 
publican legislation reached the culmination of tariff iniquity by 
the pasate of the McKinley bill in 1890, and the admission of 
the Republicans that they were in favor of protection for protec- 
tion’s sake. The mask was then thrown aside. They then aban- 
doned their former pis and declared that Congress must 
regulate or prohibit the introduction of foreign goods in order to 
give American industries control of American markets. 

I have no hesitation in saying I would like to attack the 
tariff citadel at its center; I would like to aszail all the sched- 
ules which increase taxation; I would like to make war on all 
the wrongs, all the unjust burdens, and all the inequalities of 
the McKinley law. But the President of the United States and 
a majority of the Senators in the other end of the Capitol ap- 
proved that law in 1890. It is said they still indorse it, and there 
may be but little prospect of correcting or crushing the evils of 
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the existing tariff law except by driving them by constitutional 
methods from the police shee now occupy 8 5 


putting Demo- 
erf rief te the judgment of ll 
ej ntof my colleagues as proposa 
tariff legislation. 1 have never loitered or 9 behind in any 
movement in favor of tariff reform. I am ready to fight wher- 
ever the battle is pitched, and I will stand in line with the 
forces that fight one indefensible tax at a time, and do duty as 
faithfully and promptly as if we were making a general attack 
on all the evils of the McKinley law. 

I introduced the bill in the last Congress to place agricultural 
implements, edged tools, tin plate, binding-twine, worsteds for 
men's and women’s clothing, salt, and cotton-ties on the free list. 
My bill received no consideration in that ublican Congress. 

T reintrodnoed them in this Congress, and I am gratified that 
bills have been favorably reported placing several of the articles 
named on the free list. 

I am heartily in favor of the bill now under consideration ‘‘ to 
place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties on woolen 
goods.” It was said in the Home Manufacturers’ Bulletin: 

The wool tariff is the keystone to the protection arch.” If 
this is true let us strike down the keystone, and then the whole 
structure will be easily controlled. Free wool means lower 


duties on woolen goods, as provided in the bill, means tha 


000,000 of le shall not continue to pay an average rate of 
914 per cent increase on all the clothes, carpets, woolen 
they consume, as the McKinley law uires; but they 

rate of 35 per cent; and as there are 


The existing tariff law imposes duties of 11 and 12 cents per 
on o wools imported into the United States. Thi 

uty or tax does notbenefit the home wool-raiser or increase the 

rice of his clip, but it increases the price of woolengoods. Put- 

oo wool on the free list will not decrease the price of wool to 


the wool-growers in our country. It isconclusively shown by the 
table of market quotations embracing twenty-five years, . ted 
with the report on this bill, that during that en pe the 


average prices of foreign-grown wools in the London markets, 

where they have no protective tariff, have varied less than 1 

cent per pound from the prices of similar qualities of er e 

e wools in the markets of Boston, New York, and Phila- 
p 


The price of wool has steadily decreased inéthe last twenty- 
five years notwithstanding the fact that the average tariff rates 
have steadily increased. 

` Wool sold at 67 cents per pound in 1866, when the average 
tariff rate was 40 per cent on dutiable goods, and it sold at 43 
cents per pang in 1885, when the ave tariff rate was 47 per 
cent, and 1892, after the piae? of the McKinley bill, wool went 
down to 32 cents per pound. It is interesting and instructive to 
know that protective tariff not only does not increase the price 
of wool, but it does not increase the number of The 
number of sheep in 1891 in the twenty-nine States ol the 
erg g and uri Rivers was 313,392 less than in 1890. 

Wool is one of the least rE od products of the farm when 
actual value is considered. If a com m is made it does not 
amount to 3 per cent of the total value of other farm products. 
The fact is that in States sheep are raised more for mutton 
than for wool. Why, then, should wool be 8 withahigh 
duty and the le compelled to pay high taxes on wool con- 
tained in the woolen goods they buy, in an attempt to raise the 
price of a few pounds of wool they produce. 

I ee the following from the able and exhaustive report filed 
b e minority of the Ways and Means Committee at the time 
the McKinley bill was reported to the House of Representatives. 
It shows the injustice and inequality of the riminating rates 
of duty im on woolen goods by the present law: 


We can not undertake here to point out in detail the numerous increases 
in the rates of duty on imported goods which this bill proposes to make, but 
afew will suffice toshow the general character of the measure and the p 
of its authors and supporters. The lowest 


cotton warp, are to be secant Bn? cent, and the finest 73 

pay 125 per cent, and the 

e chea; qualities of knit goods range from 112 to 

most eet pagel will pay 78 per cent, woolen 

grade, used by the poorest e, Will pay 135 per 

of 5 lowest grade will pay 135 per cent, while the 
per cen 


cent and worsted 
highest will pay 


Mr. Chairman, in this connection it may be pertinent to sa; 
that the first tariff law adopted by the Congress of the United 
States was framed by James Madison, and was indorsed by Presi- 
dent Washington and by Thomas. Jefferson; and it left wool on 
the free list. For the benefit of my Republican friends I present 
the following extracts from the annual of President 
Grant submitted to Congress December 7, 1874. He was in favor 
of free wool. He said: 


I call the attention of my friend from Iowa [Mr. DoLLIVER], 
who is so earnestly opposed to the pending bill, to the follow 
3 of his party obtained by me from one of his former col- 
eagues: 
The Republican State convention of Iowa declared in 
ag revision of the present tariff laws that shall give us free salt, fron, 
lumber, cotton and woolen fabrics, and reduce the whole thing to a revenue 
basis In 1877 Republican State convention as follows: 
That we favor a wisely adjusted tariff for revenue. In 1878 that we favor 
a wisely adjusted tariff for revenue. In 1879 the same words occur in the 
eighth paragraph of the Republican platform, and as late as 1880 the Re- 


üblican governor of Iowa put a ph in his ina m. — 
ing in hostile terms sgatnse the ‘dronithitary duty of on steel rails 2 
ing a grievous burden on the farmers b railroad building more ex- 
trans tion of Legisla- 


and their ucts higher and as the 
ture to memo: to . 


Mr. Chairman, I have tried to show in discussing the bill under 
consideration that if it becomes a law 8100, 000,000 will be left in 
the pockets of the people annually, which, under existing laws, 
are taken for the purpose of enriching manufacturers. fn this 
connection I am forcibly reminded of the eloquent promises made 
when the McKinley bill was under consideration in the House, 
that if it became a law the of laboring men would be in- 
creased and new prosperity would bless the land. Who can point 
to one manufactory in which wages have been increased? 0 
can show that strikes and lockouts have ceased or even decreased? 
What farmer or laborer has been benefited? 

The people are now asking in thundering tones: 

Why is it that laboring men must work more days now than 
before to clothe themselves and families in comfortable woolens 
and cottons, but the weavers of broadcloth and silks and velvets 
are not affected by the change in the tariff? 

Why is it the poor are being robbed through the McKinley 
bill by the cheaper grades of clothing and woolens be shut 
out of our country, while competing laborers, to the number of 
eee a million a year, freely come and contest with American 

aborers? 

Why is it that the nabobs of the manufactories and the kings 
of the trusts and the chiefs of the combines become millionaires, 
and the employés and the laboring men generally are poor and 
have to struggle hard for the necessaries of life? 

Why is it that wages in some have been reduced under 
the new tariff, and what has caused the frequent strikes in many 
sections of our country since the passage of the last tariff bill? 

Why is it that the iron and steel consumed in the United 
States for the past ten years for railroad construction, for farm- 
ing implements, and for other purposes cost Americans in excess 
of the cost of the same materials to consumers in Great Britain 
$300,000,000 or an average of $30,000,000 a year more, which is the 
sum added because of our eee tariff? 

Way is it that Great Britain pays her laborers one-third more 
than laborers receive in Germany and other protective tariff 
countries of Europe? 

Why is it that Great Britain now pays nearly double to her 
wage-earners what she paid in 1847, just before she abolished 
. tariff? 

y is it the increase of the wealth of agricultural States 
have not in the last ten years been one-fifth of the gross increase 
of the wealth of manufacturing States? These are solemn, se- 
rious questions. They involve the happiness of the people and 
the prosperity of the country, and they are causing protection- 
plagued people to pour vials of wrath on the Repub: party. 

In of the effects of tariff laws I am not required to 
confine myself to the tariff lawenacted in 1890. The Republican 
party is responsible for all the tariff laws enacted since 1860. In 
1850 Daniel Webster said in the Senate of the United States five- 
sixths of the whole property of the North is in the hands of the 
laborers of the North. 

When these words were spoken our country had just passed 
through thirty years of embittered controversy on the tariff 
question—from 1816, when protection first obtained a firm foot- 


ing in our tax laws, to 1846—when, prompted by wisdom and ex- 
perience and patriotism, the Walker tariff was adopted. Four 
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rs of repose and expanding prosperity under the fairest tariff 
Am country has ever known were then beginning to present 
that sp! d testimonial of progress and advancement which 
our country enjoyed from 1846 to 1861. How changed now is the 
situation? To-day not five-sixths, but scarcely one-sixth of the 
property of the country is in the hands of the laboring men. 

This amazing and dangerous change is neither a healthy nor 
an . symptom. Men of ancient and modern times 
have supported the axiom that no rule of guidance in human 
affairs is so safe, none can be so implicitly relied upon, as that 
of experience, and I recommend my Republican friends to study 
for their benefit and for their improvement the ee of our 
country and its important interests from 1846 to 1861. James G. 
Blaine said of that period: 

‘The principles embraced in the tariff of 1846 seemed for a time to be so en- 
tirely vindicated and a ved that resistance to it ceased, not only among 
the protective econo: , but even among the manufacturers, to a ex- 
S e e WH presented 
Presidential candidates. 

During that period a revenue tariff filled the Treasury to over- 
flowing, so that in 1857 a still further reduction of the tariff took 
place. During that period our agriculture, our manufactures, 
and our commerce flourished. Wealth was diffused among the 
people and prosperity and plenty smiled everywhere. es 
were low and employment could 2 be obtained by all men, 
who were willing to labor at reasonable prices; but times have 

ed. 5 is pret: essai arms are mo - 
Thousands of men can not find remunerative labor, and our com- 
merce is nearly destroyed. The nation is rich, but the masses 
of the people are poor. Money flows into the Treasury by taxa- 
tion at the rate of more than a million of dollars per day, yet 
there is but little available money in the Treasury. 

The Superintendent of the Census reports the nation’s popula- 
tion is 63,000,000, and the nation’s wealth is $62,000,000,000, and 
a carefully prepared article on Who owns the United States,” 
published in the Forum, shows that in the first century of our 
country's existence a larger number of collossal fortunes have 
been made than can be found in any other country in the world, 
and that one-half of the nation’s wealth is owned by less than 
50,000 persons, while 62,000,000 of people own the other half. 

The rapid accumulation of wealth in our country with its un- 
equaled advantages and resources is not surprising; but it is 
unnatural that such immense wealth should pass into the 5- 
sion of a very few persons while the great multitude of Ameri- 
can people should have to struggle almost unceasingly for the 
necessaries of life. A careful examination will show that the 
tariff system, which has been in force in our country for more 
than three decades, has been the greatest contro and operat- 
ing cause to produce the results which I have described. 

‘rhe bill under consideration only pro to give relief from 
one of the important taxes of the long list of unjust and oppres- 
sive tariff burdens thatare inflicted upon the people of this coun- 
try, in the interest of special lines of business and industries; 
but like the millstone cast into the sea its effect can not be esti- 
mated. Its discussion here will provoke discussion elsewhere, 
and will serve a great purpose in showing that the present tariff 
em is in the interest of the few and against the many, and en- 
able the people to draw a line between their friends and their 
foes, and understand thas the beauties of protection as portrayed 
by its advocates are for the delight of 
ficiaries of the system and not for those who pay the bills. 

In our Republic, founded on the equality o men and of all 
industries before the law, there are not only great abuses in the 
way of taxation, but serious wrongs also grow out of protection. 
Pools and combines and trusts are the legitimate offspring of the 
protective tariff. The people are wronged and robbed by corn 
pools, wheat pools, cotton pools, lard pools, lumber pools, salt 
pools, insurance „ railroad pools, manufacturers’ pools, and 
various other pools of this pool-cursed oona 

The e of the McKinley bill meant, in the words of the re- 
pork revise the tariff laws so as to check supplies from abroad.“ 

en any industry is given control of the American market and 
duties are put high enough to take away all danger of foreign 
competition the consumer is placed at the mercy of the capital- 
ists or corporations which control the labor and the products. 

If the control is vested in one man or one corporation a monop- 
oly is at once established. If there are several corporations or 
persons engaged in the same business they can have all the ben- 
efits of monopoly, for they; as the law invites them to do, can 
combine and form a trust, and the consumer and the laborer are 
at their mercy. They can raise prices at their will or they can 
limit production and dismiss their hands, so that they will be- 
come richer while the consumer and the laborer will become 

rer. The bagging trust did this; the American steel trust 


ose who are the bene- 


id this; and the sugar trust and the iron trust were organized 
for the same purposes. No man in America can tell the extent 


have been try 


of these combinations among capitalists, for their watchwords 
are “Addition, division, andsilence.” Anda Republican states- 
man has said, A trust isa private affair.“ 

When these trusts destroy all competition at home and high 
tariff prevents competition from abroad, I ask with all serious- 
ness and with words which should impress deeply every honest 
lover of justice and fair play, what is to become of the people? 
Their only hope is to break down these trusts by a reduction or 
repeal of the tariff. Competition will spring into life again at 
home and abroad, labor will be better paid, and farm products 
will advance. 

I thank the majority of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
and I thank my friend from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] who I believe 
is the author of the bill to admit free of duty bagging for cotton, 
machinery for manufacturing bagging, cotton-ties, and cotton- 

ins, for reporting that bill favorably to the House. One of the 

est and most oppressive trusts ever organized was the cotton 

bagging trust. I also thank the majority of the Committee on 
Ways and Means, and I thank my friend from Nebraska [Mr. 
BRYAN, who I believe is the author of the bill, for reporting 
favorab y to the House the bill to place binding-twine on the 
free list.“ This binding-twine industry illustrates the very point 
ing to make against trusts. There are inthe Uni- 
ted States thirty-five cordage and bin -twine factories,twenty- 
nine of which are owned and controlled by the National Co 
ree gd of New York. Thus we have more than four-fif 
of the cordage and binding-twine factories in the United 
States forming one gigantic trust, producing perhaps three- 
fourths of the entire output, dictating its own terms to consumers 
and laborers and protected by the tariff. 

The last House of Representatives fixed a rate of 13 cents 555 
poung on binding-twine. The Senate committee recommended 

+ cents per pound. When the bill was considered in the Senate, 
binding-twine was put on the free list. The bill then went to a 
conference committee, and, as finally the duty was fixed 
at seven-tenths of 1 cent pound. The Chief of the Bureauof 
Statistics has informed the committee that it is believed thatno 
binding-twine has been imported into the United States for sev- 
eral years; and the committees wisely declare: 


The tariff, then, of seven-tenthsof I cent und is hibi and brings 

eee eee 
ni except upon the e er s 

be used to prevent im r —.— poo sg aN that principie, besides being 

unsu) tational authority,would destroy income from im- 

ports and compel us to look to some other source for the necessary revenues. 

There was consumed in the United States in 1890 100,000 tons 
of binding-twine, all but 7,000 tons of which were made from for- 
eign-grown fibers. If the seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound is 
added to the price, as is probable, this tax cost the farmers of 
the United States in the year 1890 alone $700,000; and this does 
not include additional sums charged for profits on the increased 

rice by the dealers through whose hands the product passed. 

ot one dollar of this large tax reached the United States 
Treaury; every dollar went into the pockets of the protected 
individuals. Surely there can be no excuse for allowing this 
trust to continue to rob the farmers. It should be strangled 
and stopped by abolishing the tax and placing binding-twine on 
the free list. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. McCREARY. 55 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. The gentleman is 1 the 
tariff of seven-eighths of 1 cent per pound on binding-twine. 

Mr. McCREARY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. What was the proposed tariff on 
binding-twine in the Mills bill? 

Mr. McCREARY. I do not know that I can answer the gen- 
tleman, but my recollection is that the Mills bill made the raw 
materials, and sisal grass, from which binding-twine 
is manufactured. free, and left a duty of between 1 and 2 cents 
per pound on Binding oming: 3 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Well, 2 cents a pound, I will inform 
the gentleman. 

Mr. MCCREARY. But it does not matter what it was then. 
I am discussing now the question presented by the pending bill, 
and also expressing myself in favor of making binding-twine free; 
and am endeavoring to show that no binding-twine was shipped 
into this country during the last year and that none of the 5700, 
000 collected last year went into the Treasury, and hence that it 
must have gone into the pockets of the manufacturers engaged 
in this industry. I have been endeavoring to show that it is an 
indefensible tax, and I hope the bill will pass which will put it 
upon the free list. 

Mr. DINGLEY. If the gentleman from Kentucky will pardon 
me there, is there any stronger reason for making binding-twine 
fioo Dii for making woolen cloths or any kind of woolen fabrics 
ree: 
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Mr. McCREARY. I have been endeavoring to show that I am 
in favor of reducing the duties on woolen goods from the average 


- of 914 per cent fixed by the McKinley bill to 35 per cent fixed by 
the present bill. 
r. DINGLEY. But my question is, why not make them free 
on the same aaps that you make binding twine free? 
Mr. McCREARY. I want to say tothe gentleman from Maine 
that when we can not get all we want we take what we can get. 
Mr. DINGLEY. Then you want woolen goods free? 
Mr. McCREARY. I would like to make worsteds for men's 
and women’s clothing free. 
Mr. DINGLEY. I simply wanted to know the ultimate pur- 


Mr. McCREARY. The last Congress required the Superin- 
tendent of the Census— . 

To ascex tain the number of persons who live on and cultivate their own farms 
and who live in their own homes, and the number who rent their farms and 
homes, and the number of farms and homes which are under mor „the 
amount of mortgage debt and the value of the property mo „ and 
whether such farms and homes have been mortgaged for the whole or part 
of the purchase money for the same or for other purposes, and the rate of 
interest paid on mortgage alone. 

From 1850 to 1860, under a low tariff, farm values increased 102 
per cent. From 1860 to 1870, under a high tariff, farm values in- 
creased only 43 per cent; and from 1870 to 1880, 9 per cent. 
Farmers in 1860 owned one-half of the wealth of the country. In 
1880 their possessions had dwindled to one-fourth. Now they 
own but about one-fifth of the wealth of the country. These re- 
markable conditions have caused many persons to believe that 
an unjust and unequal system of taxation was rapidly aggre- 
gating wealth in the manufacturing States and increasing mort- 
gages and other evidences of debt in the agricultural States; 
therefore the information required by the act of Congress was 
awaited with much interest. 

The Superintendent of the Census is now beginning to report 
the result of his inquiry, and in Census Bulletin 16 gives the 
“ statistics of farms, homes, and mortgages” in the five States 
of Alabama, Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, and Tennessee. He admits 
that the mortgage debt is increasing, and says: An absolute in- 
crease in the amount of indebtedness in these five States from 
the beginning to the end of the decade covered by this investi- 
gation is certain.” 

Jam indebted to the Hon. A. M. Dockery for the follo 
analysis of Census Bulletin 16 as regards the five States refe 
to: 


The number of mo! increased from 738,590 in 1886 to 923,467 in 1890, 
whilst the amount of these mortgages for the same period increased from 
488,209 to $906,669,526, involving an annual interest char, 


of $67,505,629, the burden of mortgages and interest being 


This appalling information shows that the mortgage indebt- 


edness upon five agricultural States amounts to one-third of 
their entire assessed valuation. He well says no man should be 
surprised therefore that the State of Kansas, with an assessed 
valuation of real and personal property amounting to but $290,- 
593,711, with mortgagor aggregating $243,146,820, of which $174,- 
720,071 is upon her farms, should have voted condemnation on 
Republican policy; and that Iowa, with mortgages aggregating 
$199,774,171, of which $149,457,144 is upon her farms, should have 
elected the entire Democratic State ticket. 

Mr. Chairman, Republicans have had other ways of exacting 
tribute from the people besides the protective tariff. The peo- 
ple have not forgotten the act of iy ig which created the 

nback money or Treasury notes which were dishonored and 
ere de at their birth by being made a full legal tender to 
farmers, mechanics, wage-workers, and the soldiers, but not a 
legal tender for custom duties nor for interest to bondholders, 
and which ran down to less than 60 cents on the dollar; so that 
in the space of seven years the beneficiaries of the scheme by ex- 
changing gold for greenbacks at an average for the greenbacks 
of 50 cents on the dollar, purchased about $2,000,000,000 of Goy- 
ernment bonds and paid for them in greenbacks estimated at par, 
and thus at the lowest calculation increased the burdens of the 
people and levied a tribute on their toil to pay the profits of this 
gigantic scheme amounting to $800,000,000. 

either have the people forgotten the passage of the coin act 
when every branch of the Government was Republican, by which 
the law of the contract for the payment of the national debt was 


destroyed and a new contract substituted by which bonds which 
were purchased with ny rey and to be redeemed with green- 
backs were authorized to be paid in gold, thus again increasing 
the burdens of the perl and requiring them to pay ee res trib- 
ute amounting to hundreds of millions of dollars to the bond- 
holders of the country. 

The swift, secret, and fraudulent methods by which silver was 
demonetized in 1873 by a Republican Congress and the speed 
with which the liabilities imposed by the last Congress were run 
up to more than $1,000,000,000 makes the Republican party con- 
spicuous for having thoroughbreds whose fleetness is unequaled 


in collecting and spending money. In the end the burden falls 
dp aie people. They pay the tribute and they suffer the hard- 
ships. 


Mr. Chairman, a few words more and I am done. On the Ist 
of July, 1890, when the appropriations of the last Congress began 
to exhaust the surplus in the Treasury according to the present 
basis of estimating such surplus, and excepting the $100,000,000 
gold reserve, there was a surplus in the United States Treasury 
amounting to $144,201,079.96. Where is that surplus now? Van- 
ished and gone. In 1888 Democrats were trying to reduce taxes 
becauss more money was being collected than was needed to pay 
the necessary expenses of the Government. Democrats believe 
in reducing the surplus 3 taxes. Republicans reduce 
the surplus by spending the money. 

The net cash balance on the first of the present month was only 
$30,000,000; and the Secretary of the Treasury admitted, when 
invited before the Committee on Ways and Means in January 
last, that deducting the fractional coin on hand which nobody. 
would take in payment from the Treasury, he would have had a 
3 of $10,000,000 if he had met the bonds which matured 
ast year. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will the gentleman pardon me again for an 
interruption? He asks where is that surplus now? Does not the 
gentleman know that so far as it has been paid out it has been 
used in reducing the public debt, every dollar of it? 

Mr. MCCREARY. I know that the whole of that $144,000,000 
has not been paid out in reducing the debt, because I know that 
last fall bonds became due and the Secretary of the Treasury failed 
to pay the bonds. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But every dollar that was used was used in 


paying the debts of the le. 
Me. M The. retary of the Treasury made an 


cCREARY. 

arbitrary extension of the bonds at the option of the Government. 
I will say also to the gentleman from Maine that this Adminis- 
tration at its beginning was made conspicuous by the Secretary 
of the Treasury a plying over $70,000,000 out of the Treasury to 
the purchase of United States bonds not due, and paying on the 
greater part of them a premium of 25 cents on the dollar, and 
now the closing days of the Administration are made conspicu- 
ous because the Secretary of the Treasury has not the money, or 
at least he does not pay the bonds as they mature. I would like 
to know how this management of our finances impresses busi- 
ness men and panoa: 

Mr. DINGLEY. Ifthe gentleman will pardon me again, he 
does not want to make an inaccurate statement. Now, I want to 
ask the gentleman if it was not better for the Government, when 
the opportunity was presented, to purchase the 44 per cent bonds 
when it could save 3 per cent, rather than to continue to pay the 
interest upon them or purchase other bonds at a premium? 

Mr. McCCREARY. A good financier should not exhaust his 
money by pay bonds not due at a premium of 25 per cent on 
the dollar, but should hold sufficient money to meet just obliga- 
tions when they become due. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But was it not better for the Government to 
do what it did, and what was done by the previous Administra- 
tion, Mr. Cleveland’s, omel, to purchase the character of bonds 
that could be bought at the lowest premium, consistent with the 
interests of the Government? 

Mr. MCCREARY. The Government should have respected 
its obligations and been ready to meet its indebtedness. Last 
September, when the 44 per cent bonds matured, it did not have 
the money to meet its indebtedness, and as Mr. Cleveland’s Ad- 
ministration is referred to, I desire to state that a larger amount 
of the public debt was paid in his Administration than in Har- 
rison’s Administration, and still there was a large surplus left. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But did not the Government pay every bond 
that was presented? 

Mr. MCCREARY. I know the Government did not pay all 
that became due. 

Mr. DINGLEY. They 


aid all that were 535 
Mr. McCREARY. An 


the Secretary of the Treasury was 


enabled to make arrangements with the followers of his party, 
who knew the condition of the Treasury, so as to extend the time 
for the payment of the bonds. r 

Mr. Chairman, my time has about expired and I wish to sa. 
with emphasis, the great battle for tariff reform has begun an 
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it will be waged with unceasing vigilance and unflinching de- 
termination. The people are tired of monopolies, mismanage- 
ment, and maltreatment. Unrest is ested everwhere. 
Farmers’ alliances, labor unions, and other organizations are the 
outgrowth of the remarkable condition and inequalities of the 
times. It is through the efforts of the Democratic party that 
relief will be obtained. Joining hands with all men whoare op- 
posed. to the vicious legislation of the Republican party, Demo- 
erats will move forward and not stop until they have gained a 
victory with substantial, enduring, beneficial results. 
Lay on, Macduff; 
And damn’d be him that first cries, Hold, enough! 

The day for free trade has not come, but the day for free peo- 
pleishere. The day for fair play and the overthrowof commer- 
cial and agricultural slavery has dawned. 

The people will not march to the Capitol and prorogue Con- 
gress, but they will march to the elections and overthrow and 
dismiss from Congress all who dare to stand in the way of tariff 
reform. 

Preparations are being made for the celebration of the four 
hundredth anniversary of the discovery of America on a scale 
never seen before in the world. When that grand event occurs 
and the nations of the earth with amazement and admiration 
take an inventory of the vast improvements, the wonderful in- 
ventions, the unequaled resources of our country, and the intel- 
lectual, mechanical, artistic, political and social advancement of 
our people, millions of hearts would throb with joy if at that 
time we could celebrate also the overthrow of the slavery of 
agriculture and the slavery of labor caused by existing tariff 


aws. 

I believe in American manufactures, American 5 ean gy 
American labor,and American capital, and I want them all to 
have a fair chance. I amo to giving exclusive privileges 
to either. Put them all on an equality. Maintain them on an 
equality, and then we will have the freest, happiest, and most 
p rous people in the world and we will have a Republic 
which as a model for all other nations will move forward to the 
accomplishment of its grand and glorious destiny. eg rer 

Mr. BRETZ Mr. Chairman, I am fully aware that this Gov- 
ernment, with all of its varied interests and almost numberless 
institutions, can not be upheld and kept in proper repair with all 
needed improvements without a cheerful compliance with her 
laws and a willingness on the 2 of all her subjects to con- 
tribute a reasonable part of their ea for its support and 
maintenance, and hence it is that with that senseof pride as an 
American citizen, kindled with a devout love and admiration 
for my native land and all her sacred institutions, which, when 
rightly managed, secures to her humblest subjects freedom of 
thought and speech, and should insure to all equal rights with 
equal blessings and equal burdens, fixed by just and wholesome 
laws, upheld and administered by evenhanded justice, I ap- 
proach the discussion of this all-important subject of taxation 
with some degree of embarrassment; but, feeling as I do that it 
is my duty as a member of this body, representing an honest, in- 
dustrious, and patient constituency, that my voice should be 
heard in defense of their rights, and in attempting to do so I 
fully appreciate that degree of modesty becoming a new mem- 
ber with an untutored mind, and hope that I may be accorded 
an indulgent consideration by the members of this House while 
I have the honor to address the committee. 

Recognizing the fact that the legitimate expenses of the Gov- 
ernment must be met by the Eper and her acy ganon paid 
as they mature, and to do this her people must in some way 
pay a portion of their earnings for that purpose, the payment of 
which should bear equally upon all in the proportion of their 
ability to pay, and the comforts and blessings they enjoy in her 
institutions. There exists in thisGovernment ay two modes 
of raising revenue to iy ae her institutions, viz: A tariff im- 

by law on certain imports, and an internal revenue col- 
ected on certain articles manufactured in this country. 
mode of raising revenues on imports has prevailed in modified 
7 ever since July 4, 1789, but not all the time as a protective 
tariff. 

These tariff laws have in certain emergencies been aided by a 
direct tax in some form or other, and an enlarged list of articles 
upon which was collected an internal revenue, much larger than 
now exists. The direct-tax law has long since been repealed, 
doubtless because it bore heaviest on those best able to rit. 

Men of all political parties, I believe, are substantially agreed, 
for the present at least, that the present mode of collecting 
revenue from a tariff tax on imports for the support of the Gov- 
ernment, is the most feasible and practicable, and the substan- 
tial difference between Democrats and Republicans is the man- 
ner of levying this tariff tax on importsTrom which the greater 
part of our revenue is derived. 


XXIII— 167 


Our Republican friends not only believe in a tariff on our im- 
ports, but go further and insist on maintaining a protective 
tariff, a high protective tariff, upon imports, upon the theory 
claimed by them that protection is needed for the nourishment 
and maintainence of our infant manufacturies. Lately, how- 
ever, these infants of ours under this paternal fostering have 

rown to such 1 that our Republican friends 

ave no doubt been made to blush many times when these stal - 
wart infants run over them in that spirit of haughtiness we 
sometimes see displayed by boys raised to depend wholly on the 
support of the old father and mother without any effort or ex- 
ertion on their own part for a sustenance, and hence they have 
about abandoned the idea that a protective tariff is for the sup- 
port of our infant industries, but now claim, in the main, that 
such a tariff is maintained in the interest of labor and is needed 
to keep up the wages of labor. They seem to forget, however, 
that every article manufactured in this country once under a 
protective tariff, but now on the free list, as in the case of qui- 
nine, that the owners have not only increased their capacity 
many times over, and employ more labor at the same or better 
wages, manufacture more goods at a much less cost to the con- 
sumer than they ever did under a protective tariff. 

It is a well-known fact also that fewer strikes occur in manufac- 
tories not protected by tariff laws than do in those fully pro- 
tected. The Democratic party and labor organizations are now 
making such vigorous warfare on them for occupying such un- 
tenable positions that I apprehend they will soon be driven from 
that kind of false subterfuge and reasoning, and be compelled to 
admit frankly thattheir protective tariff is now and has been for 
more than a quarter of a century a legalized, deliberate scheme 
to draw from every pore of labor money which straightway goes 
into the pockets o ei trusts, and combines, operating 
under the of manufactories. 

Be it said with great credit to the toiling millions who earn 


their li by the sweat of their faces, by tramping day by day, 
year in and year out, the great treadwheel that puts in motion 
and ope active every part of the vast and complicated machin- 
ery o 


great Government of ours, that they are Golog pen 
own reading and thinking now, instead of having the boss 
do it for them, and theyare finding out some things that are not 
very commendatory to the kind of thinking and solution of labor 
problems indulged in by Carnegie and that class of protective 
tariff made barons. 

I scarcely need to remind our Republican friends what they 
already must know, that their demagogism is baring its ghastly. 
form when subjected to the scrutiny of the reaso’ powers of 
the laborer and farmer of this country at work while some of 
you are reveling in your riches around some gorgeous banquet, 
toasting each other, with your spiketailed coats, some almost 
nude, in fashionable etiquette called full dress, but in common- 
sense parlance no dress at all. While all this is going on with 
you, the honest old farmer, with bared arms breast from 
necessity, not style, is thinking too, and that thinking is not as 
you would like to have him think either. He is ing new 
discoveries every day in the field of your illegitimate plans be- 
gotten out of honest wedlock; and whenever he can throw off 
the shackles you have made for him and placed on him and can 
go to the polls as a free American citizen, without fear, he de- 
posits his ballot in line with a principle that poisons your selfish 
motives like the sting of an adder. 

I need but make asingle statement which, to my mind at least, 
ex the fallacy of your claimsand stock argument, that a pro- 
tective tariff maintains high wages. The most natural thing in 
the world is when we are required to employ others to do that 
which we can not do ourselves, we seek to employ some one to 
do that work who will do it cheapest and do work. The 
two principal objects to be attained in. all contracts in the em- 
peyman of labor are cheapness and good work performed in the 

east time ible. So that when our at rege and high pro- 

tective tariff friends claim they are friendly to a nigh W 
tariff because it makes them pay higher prices for labor, we 
know they are attempting to practice deception. 

We do not make contracts and deals, either for labor or other-- 


| wise, in order that some one else may get the better of us in the 


transaction, but our object is to better ourselves or our condi- 
tions in some formor other by the deal. Mendrive bargaine and 
make contracts upon the principle of each bettering himself by 
the deal. The cheaper we can get our work done the greater 
will be our profit in it when we come to sell it, if we have a mer- 
chantable article, and if we can have made an article cheaper 
than our neighbor can, our profits will necessarily be greater - 
than his when we come to compete with him in the markets, so 
that our Republican friends had just as well admit that the 

would, without a single exception, be for absolute free trade if 
they thought free trade N enable them to get their labor per- 
formed cheaper then than they do now under a protective tariff. 
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You had just as well be frank and honest one time in your life 
at least, and have one frank and truthful admission to your credit 
in the long hereafter. : 

I tell you when you attempt to deceive others you may do it 
for a time, but you will soon be exposed and you yourselves de- 
ceived. You are only the friends of the farmer and laborer of 
this country for what you can make outof him. In this great 
race of life we are each trying to outstrip the other, and we all 
act upon the principle that mone 7 saved is money made, and if we 
can save it by getting cheap labor it is money made. There isnot 
a protected manufacturer in this country but that would dis- 
charge an American laborer and employa foreigner if the latter 
could do the same amount of work with the same skill for less 


r day than the former. This unnatural friendship to the Amer- 
laborer is fast b ou face to face with the truth, and, 
in the language of another, The slow march of truth is fast over- 


taking the swift lying, and will soon crush it out.” 

You know that the mines and factories of Pennsylvania, the 
mother of protection, are filled to overflowing with foreigners 
who live in the most squalid manner possible; the employment 
of every one of which was the discharge of an American laborer, 
or the means of kee American labor out of employment. 
This condition of affairs is not confined to Pennsylvania alone, 
but exists to agreater or less degree in all of our and man- 
ufacturing centers in this country. I need not refer to statistics 
to satisfy a majority of this House and the country that what I 


say istrue. You are in favor of absolute free trade in labor, 
free trade in human flesh and blood, and believe in the right to 
employ whom yo please and when you please, and arge 
your employés in the same unceremonious manner. 


You welcome and encourage competition in labor and invite 
its presence from the four quarters of the globe, because you 
know that a sharp competition in labor will enable you to get 

our labor cheaper. I do not seriously object to when it 

confined to the proper class of 3 but what I do ob- 
ject to, and insist is wrong and unjust, is your demand that your 
poo obtained from free labor shall be protected against all 
oreign competitors and are opposed to the same rule applying 
to American labor. I insist that these selfish motives of yours 
are not just, and that you are not dealing fairly with the men 
and women youemploy. You may think you are deceiving some- 
body, but you are deceiving no one but yourself. Noone sees 
and understands plainer and better your false contentions than 
the inte nt American laborer you employ, and as soon as the 
shackles that chain him to want are loosed he will prove to you 
that while you were trying to deceive him you were only deceiv- 
ing yourselves. 

But, Mr. Chairman, recu to the bill under discussion and 
kindred measures pending before this House, I am somewhat 
surprised at our en friends on the right of me, but not 
much either when I stop for a second thought, at their attitude 
towards the Democrats on this side of the House on the tariff. 
We are all wrong, they say, in our effort to modify the tariff 
by attacking its most bars parts by separate bills. We are ac- 
cused of trying to shoot holes through the McKinley bill. 

When we present a bill to revise the tariff as a Whole, that is 
all wrong say our Republican friends, and when we attempt its 
reformation by separate bills directed at the most objectionable 
and unjust a of the McKinley bill to the r man, that is 
all wrong, almost to the extent of being So it occurs 
to me, Mr. Chairman, that nothing is right or just with our 
friends on the right unless it is dictated by corporations and mo- 
nopolies to pome good, righteous Republican, and by him put 
forth as the em ment of the Republican idea of a fair thing 
to the whole country. 

Yes, Mr. Chairman, they used to tell us they were in favor of 
reforming the tariff, but they wanted the friends of the tariff to do 
it. You might just as well say, let the guilty criminal fix his 
own punishment for hiscrime. But, Mr. Chairman, I care not 
whether the relief comes to the people by this Democratic House 
“ shooting holes through the McKinley bill,” or whether that re- 
lief from burdensome taxation comes through a general bill. I 
do not yield any principle of tariff reform I possess when I sup- 
port and advocate the separate-bill policy decided upon by a ma- 
jority of this House, nor do I admit that the McKinley ill is a 
just measure to the country, except where we attack it by these 

ills, and if by this separate-bill policy we can knock out a prop 
here and there from your rotten old fabric, high protection, we 
will in the end accomplish its destruction, and thereby te upon 
an 1 Sama all the ci of this great country, and then each 
will be required to bear the burdens of Government support ac- 
cording to his ability to pay. 

We offered our Republican friends a 
reduction of the all along the line, 
and that was met with the bed or gras by eve 
ends of the Capitol, and received its deathblow 


neral bill tending to a 
the Fiftieth Congress, 
Republican in both 
a Republican 


Senate, chiefly because it tended towards that eres want of 
relief to the poor man and did not on its face bear imprintof 
having been framed by the beneficiaries of a high protective tar- 
iff. Almost every day on the floor of this House we hear some 
1 in his wrath saying the Democrats won the elections 
in 1890 by lying to the people about the McKinley bill. Now. 
Mr. Chairman, the best way to get at the truth of the matter and 
see the effects of the McKinley bill is to look at the wor of 
bee bill on the subject-matter of the bill now under considera- 

on. 

The statistics I refer to are taken from the annual report of 
3 of the Bureau of Statisties for the year ending June 30, 


Rates collected on leading articles of import under the McKinley dill. 
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It will be seen from this table that the highest rate of duty col- 
lected on the twelve leading articles of import is on manufac- 
tures of wool, which is 80.62 per cent; 3.85 per cent higher than 
that collected on tobacco, 10.38 per cent higher than that col- 
lected on spirituous and malt liquors and wine, and 28.69 per cent 
higher than that collected on silks. Now let us look at some of 
the effects of the McKinley bill on the imports of wool and woolen 
goods for the years 1890 and 1891, as shown by the following table: 


Dutiable. 


Average ad valorem rates ot 
duty per cent 


malling Off of raed : Aa aaa 8 "I see Saan piere was 
a 0 „930,013.22 on imported woolen goods in the year 
1891 as com with the import of same class of goods in the 

ear 1890. There was also a loss of $2,582,598.54 revenue on the 
imports between these two years, ae a much higher rate 
per cent was im in the 1891 than the year 1890. So 
that asum equal to the $2,582,598.54, the loss of revenue to the 
Government, went into the pockets of the manufacturer in one 
year on this one article alone, for it is safe to say that there was 
no less woolen goods used the ge in the year 1891 than 
there was in 1890, and this falling off of imported goods was made 
up by the home manufacturer. 

Not only that, but the loss of this $2,582,598.54 revenue was in 
effect taking it out of the United States Treasury and putting it 
into the pockets of the woolen-goods manufacturer of this country 
to be made up and replaced in the Treasury by the people in some 
other way by taxation; and yet we are told that the McKinley 
bill is in the interest of the poor man and that we lied about it to 
the people in the election of 1890. 

this table shows that the average duty on raw wool is 

38.58 per cent, and on woolen goods 80.62 per cent, a difference of 

42.04 per cent in favor of the manufacturer, although his labor 

cost and the cost of his machinery does not exceed 21 per cent. 

Now, why is this great difference? Will any man undertake to 

say that the manufacturers of this country are less able to sus- 

themselves than the wool. wers? And yet weare told the 

bill is the special guardian of the poor man. bia we lie in 1890, 
or are you lying now? 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us look a little farther into the work- 
ings of this poor man’s friend, the McKinley bill. I am still 
quoting from the same report. Look at the imports: 
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Dutiadle. - Bs 


Rate of duty. 


Salt: : 
In sacks, barrels, or other packages 12 cents 100 pounds $610, 145,79 | $209, 411.49 
roca E A al teerod "| 8 cents per 100 Pounds. 250191662 | 184) 208.97 
In bulk ce 828 1885 under sec. 16, act of 
une 
Used in curing fish..... Duty remitted under sec. 3022, R. 84, 415.00 |... 


S., and act Oct. 1, 1890. 
EA e E A E AE E E EAA NENE E A 12, 952, 423.32 | 1, 406, 130, 96 


13, 174, 872. 84 | 1, 505, 803. 07 


The poor man’s salt 35.64 to 77.58 per cent and the rich man’s 


e 1 But this is not all; let us look at some other necessities of the 
jewelry 11.43 per cent. 


poor man: 


2 2 
t g 4 8 8 5 
Articles. Rates of duty. 95 Q — 
Values. Duties. EE 3 Quanti- Values. | Duties. 8 Ss 

© 3 
E — Fs 
gen š 32 


ing two or more le yarns 


together, whetheron or 
in Deoa 2 or cops, or 
in any other form 
Valued at not exceed: 25 Pounds. Pounds. Pr. et 
cents und er: 10 cts. per pound 82,202.50, 819, 106. 00 $8,220. 2 . ] 122, 707. 30 829, 111. 02 $12,279. 74. . 0. 237| 42. 18 
Valued at over 25, and not ex- 
40 r pound. 15 cts. per pound . 549,846.56) 195,939.18} 82, 477. 00 128, 90. 50 45, 240. 50 19,349.18 3510 42. 77 
P Sh. ah esc EEE 488, 811. 75 154,039.54) 78,986. 10 . 351| 51. 28 
S und ....| 361,971.98} 162,631.53} 72, 394. 39 88,083.75} 41, 446. 42.48 
cen JA . 98 53 3 5 z fi . 470 
3 . . SOR aa a]. 1480140. 7 470 48.90 
Vesediug 60 cents per Pound ..| 25 cts. per pound ....| 240,856.88} 135,871.85] 60, 188. 2l 89,898.75 22, 394. 0 561] 44, 54 
cen ed per ete 88 85 0, 189. 21 5 0 x q 
dts ee, ca acne 28 ota. per een cous bos RAS ENER 130, 190.36} 75, 013. 63 576 48. 60 


Do 
Shirts and all articles of wearing 
apparel of every description, not 
e a ed for, composed 
uly or in part of linen... ......../ 5 Per cen „%! 44 4 17, 638.53) 9,701. 0 55. 00 
9 woolen or worsted 
Valued at not exceeding §0 cents 


„715, 276. 96 5, 156, 205. 19/4, 505, 018. 95 $886. 84/2, 933, 597. 37 1, 946. 703. 20 1. 708, 105, 32) $133.40) . 664) 87.74 
8, 664, 851. 20 10, 411, 038. 79/7, 197, 118. 68 2, 988. 24/3, 564, 656. 65/4, 262, 306. 95 2, 952, 552, 74,1, 379. 02| 1.196) 69. 27 
rtr. . RE 5, 187 


F!!! —T— das meet] e 133, 879. 
pound RE ODT BIASED Cis AS nn] nendsas phueasltunwapmosek tes cape 026, 876. 
Flannels for underwear 
Valued at not more than 30 cents 
POT POUND onish rrp baa 10 C. p. Ib. and 35 p. c.. 2,576. 50 709. 00 850 
—: peal han RN 16} GD. 1D. e. 329 


Valued at more than 30 and not 


more than 40 cents per pound 2, 089. 00) 25 
A 1,448 
Valued at above 40 and not ex- 
ceeding 60 cents per pound 142, 121. 66 97, 684. 0 24, 163 
Valued at more than 40 and not 
more than 50 cents per pound.. 3, 103 
Valued at above 60 and not ex- 
ceeding 80 cents per pound 335, 136.14) 228, 169, 455 146, 084 
Valued at above 80 
8 „„ Sige Py ee 765, 205. 77 526, 929. 68)........| 167,121 
eighing over 4 ounces per 16 10. 
square yard — —— KK patents Beniow siasais 
Blankets 
Valued at not more than 30 cents 
per TTT 10 c. p. Ib. and 35 p. c.. 1,070. 00 788. 70 3, 751 
S nps ——T?2᷑ 6,317. 
. nave — — . 12 Ib. and 35 2,010, 1, 417. 412 
more cen 2e. ani 0. 00) Ai: Sees 
A PBST IID 22 8. P. Ib. and 35 bc lc — ELEREN * 815 


60 cents pouna 
Valued 5 ere 1 40 and — Pe m m 
more than 50 cen pound 33 c. p. Ib. and . 0 
Valued at above 60 ‘ond not ex- 8 x 
ceeding 80 cents per pound ....|24 c. p. Ib. and 35 p.c.. 
Valued at above 80 cents per 
35 C. p. Ib. and 40 p. . 
88} 0. p. Ib. and 0 p. 6. æ . 4 ———ç—7—œ—t& . ones 


8. 99, 


18 c. p. Ib. and 35 p. c.. 


o ( awe. 


Total blankets 


Here we find for the thread used in making clothing, etc., a by people of moderate means, from 66.67 per cent to 105.96 per cent. 

duty of from 42.18 per cent to 51.28 per cent is collected. On the And yet our Republican friends seek to justify all this unjust dis- 
shirt we wear, 55 per cent; on the woolen clothes worn, from | cri tion 1 the poor man! 

69.27 per cent to 175.80 per cent; on the flannel underwear used I tell you, Mr. Chairman, this House may pass a free-coinage 
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bill every day in the week, and every week in the Year, and you 
will never effect that permanent relief needed till you stop tax- 
ing the people to death. 
An analysis of these tables will show a lorga falling off of im- 
rtations of a great number of the articles due no doubt tothe 
h rate of tariff. A further examination of the table last 
given shows that in 1890 we imported of the goods described 
therein valued at $28,355,554.11, upon which a duty was collected 
amounting to $12,770,176.16. Of the same articles we imported 
in 1891 $13,495,378.26, duties collected thereon $11,088,596.40, 
showing a loss in values of $14.860,175.85, and a loss of duties to 
the Government of $1,661,579.76. Now, what is the effect of 
that loss to the United States Treasury? Isitnotdiverting that 
amount of money from a legitimate channel which flowed to the 
Federal Treasury into an illegitimate and polluted channel that 
leads to the pockets of the beneficiaries of this iniquitous pro- 
tective tariff, the manufacturer? 
Mr. Chairman, I donot wonder very much at the remnant of that 
once proud and ay. patty that occupied all the seats on the 
west side of the main e, but now reduced to one section only, 


wedged in by the Democrats on both sides of them, when I see 
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them struggling so hard to defend their actions, and the actions 
of their erring brethren in the last Congress. And when I come 
to look at the occupation of what is left of that party of declara- 
tions and assumptions, I find that about 25 percent of the eighty- 
eight remaining in this House are either engaged in the g, 
mining, or manufacturing business, and are the direct recipients 
of the benefits of a protective tariff. They have had such a tena- 
cious grip on the poor man’s throat with one hand, and with the 
otherso nel in his pocket thatitis hard for them to let loose, and 
ie rer feel one nickel left and are not going tq let go till they 
get that, if they can help it. 

Yes, Mr. Ghaleman areduction of the tariff means less profits to 
this favored class and a lightening of the burdens of the farmer 
and laborer, and they 5 and strenuously object and pro- 
test, cry free trade, and bewail the condition of the laborer of 
this country. Oh, what false mourners you are! 

Now, Mr. Chairman, let us examine some other schedules taken 
from this same report of the Bureau of Statistics for 1891. 

We now come to some of the things the farmer and mechanic 
use in their business, and I invite an examination of the follow- 
ing tables of imports: f 


Average— 


22 7 Rte 
Rage as 8 | is 
Articles. Rates of duty. 8 EEE 8 F 5 82 Ss 
= Values. | Duties. E 5 4 Values. Duties. E E a3 
EEE 325 88 2 
8 E 
3 — . E 
Chain or chains of all kinds, made 
of iron or steel: 
inch in di- Pounds, 
Se Conese 1} cts. per pound... 170, 129 98,259.00) $2, 977. 2 
. ͤ ————— ec ESNS EE EPRE ERES ESA 
Less than ł of 1 inch and not less 
than i of 1 inch in diameter 15, 188. 00 5, 801. 00 


Bolts, with or without threads or 
nuts, or bolt bl: and finished 
or hinge bla of iron or 
2b. NEE AA AOA, 2} cts. per pound 
i DERT TTT Ted ae E 
Hammers or sled, (blacksmith's) 
track tools, wedges, and crowbars 
of iron oF Stel 2. 2o cts. per pound 
„r W xb 


Horse, mule, or ox shoes, of wrought 
8 steel 
Machinery, not elsewhere specified _- 


Nai and tacks— 
Nalls and spikes, cut, of tron or 
TTT 


1} cts. per pound 
ig per 5004 


bap pam ory pea 5 
not especial 9 
Nails, wire, ane. of wrought 
iron or steel 
Shorter than 1 inch and 
lighter than No. 16 wire 


4 cents per pound 


BRUTE. ccs cnsesceashe bons hecs| conn AO cuaccUboveukdelaumasebuckves|sonndas 


From 1 to 2 inches in 1 
and ater than No. is oad 
ter than No. 16 wire 


Do 
Exceeding 16 ounces per thou- 


CC 3 cts. per pound 


SPB caches ( . $2 cts. per pound oj-sesz-<-s=2220]1420> <0 


Wire rods: 

Rivet, screw, nail, and fence, 
round in coils and loops, not 
lighter than No. 5 wire gauge, 
valued at 3} cents or less per 


me screw, fence, or other iron 
or Sek aon coca eee 
oval, nare, or other 
shape, in — or O not 
ex than No. 6 wire gauge, val - 


ued at 3} cents or less per pound. . et. per pound - . 


970, 911. 00 
1, 016, 482. 00 


366, 068. 00 


g| sese get 
| 22388} SSR 


229, 371. 80 
317, 739. 00 .... 


164, 730. 60 ---- 


- 020) 29.70 


Articles. Rates of duty. 


Fiat iron or steel with longitudinal 
ibs, for the manufacture of fenc- 
, Valued at 3 cents or less per 
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32 22 85 25 
228 322 22 |= 
age g — 
SEs 3 22 28 
28 — 88 28 
382 8 SS icf 
< 4 po lg 


6, 397, 1 
111, 310, 


.:. ͤ a a e EN wet. per pound. 
ß eee recs hoe ten 
Saws— 
Circular saw per ent 
Crosscut sawWs -> 2-2- 8 cts. per lin. foot.. 
55 wi 15 saws not ye - 
specially pro Gra. es IGE ONG TT 
Saws—Mill, pit, and drag saws— 


Not over 9 inches Wide 


Over 9 inches Wide 15 ots. per lin. foot.. 


We find the farmer's chains used on his farm bearing a rate 
of duty from 20.25 per cent to 52.49 per cent; bolts, 2.5 cents 
r pound; blacksmith’s hammers, 2.5 cents per pound; nails, 
ks, etc., from 1.69 per cent to 61.88 per cent; the mechanic's 
saw from 16.54 per cent to 40 per cent. Thus it will be seen that 
this of all evils, the McKinley bill, is behaving badly 
when applied to the ills of the farmer and laborer, but is per- 
forming its purpose admirably when applied to the wants of its 


898.00, 2099, 40 

6, 554. oj 1,016. 24| 
26. 019. 48) 
10 cts.per lin. foot 


5 
e . E, | 33,471.48) 11,608.43 28 


10, 407.7 


beneficiaries, the manufacturer. Now, Mr. Chairman, lest I 
should encumber my remarks with too much statistics of this 
character, I will now beg your attention to some few statistics 
touching articles used by the nabobs of the land, and desire to 
contrast their rates of taxation with what the common people 
use; and I invite your attention to the following tables, taken 
trom aho same official authority, showing the imports for 1890 
an s 


Articles. Rates of duty. 


lry of all kinds, including coral, cut or set 


Jewelry of all kinds, including coral, cut or set. do 
Jewelry: All articles not iall, vided for, 
ald of precious 3 Wailatlons there- 


posed 
of, whether set with coral, jet, or pearls, or with 
diamonds, ru cameos, or other precious 
stones or imitations thereof, or oth and 
which shall be known commercially as Jewelry.“ 
and cameos in frames ey 


£ dally provided for 
Imitations ot, not set. composed —.— or glass, 
not exceeding 1 inch in dimensſonss 


Now, Mr. Chairman, in this table we find articles used by no 
one but the wealthy—ostrich feathers and jewelry—with a rate 
of tariff from 10 per cent on pearls to 50 per cent oncameos; none 
above 50 per cent. Now, how does 10 per cent on pearls and 
precious stones compare with 77.58 per cent on the poor man’s 
salt; a 175.80 par cent on his shirt; a 105.96 per cent on his under- 
shirt; a 106.12 per cent on the blanket to keep himself, wife, and 
children from freezing? How does the comparison look with a 
duty of 52.49 per cent on the farmer’s chains; 61.54 per cent on 
his nails, and 40 per cent on the handsaw he needs? And yet 
we are told the McKinley bill is all that saved the farmer and 
laborer, and is the only thing that stands between him now and 
eternal starvation and nakedness. 

I tell you, Mr. Chairman, it is what is compe the farmer 
and wageworker to mortgage their little homes, and then at last 
give them up to the money-changers and protected barons who 
give them a welcome departure when the sheriff starts them on 
their weary journey to the poorhouse, their last and only home. 
If taxation without representation fired the hearts of our fore- 
fathers to a revolution, what will taxation like this, without 
limitation, do? 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, our Republican friends, in their strained 
and desperate efforts to defend this unjust law on the floorof 


this House, tell us we are manufacturing and selling 
in this country than any country on the globe, and that our people 


s cheaper 


buy cheaper here than they can anywhere else. 

that is true, then why do they want protection? If it is true 
that our people are buying goods shearer here than they can get 
them elsewhere, then why do they insist on a protective tariff? 
You have nothing to protect against foreign competition. Why 
not have a tariff on imports for revenue only? No, gentlemen, 
your position is untenable: your own legislation proves the error 
of your statements. 

e McKinley bill placed sugar on the free list, and as soon as 
the law went into effect the price of sugar went down and has 
remained so, until you can buy sugar to-day at retailall over the 
country at 20 pounds for $1, whereas before it was put on the free 
list for the same grade of sugar you could get no more than 
12 to 14 pounds for 81. The same is true of every other article put 
upon the free list. The quinine we used to pay $4.50 and $5 an 
ounce for under protection we now get for 60cents an ounce with 
the protection off. 

But, Mr. Chairman, before I leave the subject of imports I want 
to call attention to some of the things the McKinley bill puts on 
the free list and show the amounts of imports for 1890 and 1891. 

I ask you to examine the following tables: 


TE ASETSES SN ES SC ee. ae 


Rags K all kinds other than wool ands 1. ban a2 
0 Q! SSC VAENE EN S RS S 
Cabinet woods— zi 


2299 — —— — — —ũ— 


Now, Mr. Chairman, I do not incorporate this table in my re- 
marks to show what ridiculous are placed on the free list 
and bear no tax whatever, but toshow you that the things never 
needed or used by the common people are the things put on the 
free list, and the things needed and used every day by the laborer 
and farmer are put on the dutiable list at a high rate. Look at 
this little table; which is but a small part of what is put on the 
free list. In 1890 there was imported into this country of the 
articles named in this table $5,705,267.25 worth, and in 1891 
$5,644,667.47 worth, not a penny of which bore one cent of tax; 
$1,055 worth of quoits, an t for gambling; cabinets of 
old coins, etc., $719,279.93 in 1891; leeches and snails, $3,475 worth; 
fish-bait, $3,418; in 1891, $462,299.40 worth of old rags. 

Sir, it occurs to me that if this high rate of taxation and a few 
more billion-dollar Congresses are kept up a few years longer 
there will be no need of old rags into this country; all 
that will be needed will be for the manufacturers who use old 
rags to send out their agents to the farmer and laborer and tell 
them to take off their clothes. è 

Mr. Chairman, in another part of my remarks, in one of the 
tables given, I called attention to the duty on salt, and in connec- 
tion with what I have already said on that subject I beg to print 
in my remarks an article taken from the American Dairyman of 
December 24, 1891. It is as follows: 


Congress has convened. The Lower House has elected a tariff-reform 
Speaker. The next step is the correction of tariff blunders that practical 
business transactions and affairs discover. 


Since the adjournment of the last of these blunders have 
been brought to our notice. The absurdest of them relates to salt. For the 
9 — tion of provisions inten: or export, ox to be kept 
Tor e ened periods, such as beef, pork, butter, cheese, etc., for — 
a ugh qisse is It possesses virtues that are 

domestic that the packer considers essential for the 


not present in the 
eee 
To illustrate this salt humbug, as it relates to the tariff, let us assume that 
Aisapacker. He uses foreign salt for the reasons 4 the 
duty on it is 12 cents per 100 pounds. It requires, on an average, about 10 
E of provisions. The output of his plant is 500,000 
net is sent to fore markets. 


by 
und the product is for 
consump’ in a foreign market. 

In round numbers the importation of foreign salt is 500,000,000 pounds. 
cial figures make it a trifie less—yearly. As nearly all of it is used in the 
manner indicated, we have the farcical >) eot Government extract- 
pocket something over 600,000 as 

er's left-hand pocket as re- 
th an Ust 


A however, another that 
savors of the tragic. e product, minus the salt, is American, but when 
consigned to a home market and consumed there, no rebate is allowed. Un- 
der such conditions the packer pushes the duty along to the dealer, who in 
turn imposes it on the consumer. He is obliged to settle at ae Macnee 


such as trophies or prizes Ppa eae 
2, 530, 649. 75 


ty? If we must impose 
duties and enpor part Rsi on ret oy to coll them, let us use them for 


the benefit of of the few, as the 
r 8 repeal ot the duty is clearly th ; 

par! ce the ot the du ear’ e course 
to pursue. It discrimma against eee 
Sak pr is un-American! It is odious! It should not be tolerated! 
ow 


Here is an objection to the duty on salt as laid by the McKin- 
ley bill that ought to condemn it at once. Why should the Amer- 
ican packer have a rebate on the foreign salt used in packing 
1 for a foreign market, and yet when he uses that same salt 

packing goods for home consumption he is given no rebate, 
but charges up to the home ee gh reser Sa on his 
imported salt? If a tariff on salt is at all j able it certain! 
is not right to discriminate against an American consumer pa 


favor the foreigner. 

I can not see the justice in giving the E free salt 
and the Western people taxed salt. If it is for one part of 
the country to have free salt, why is it not good for the whole 
poopie to have it? And, yet, this same official authority I have 

en looking to for the statistics I have been giving, proves the 
truth of the statement that one section of this country is gettin 
free salt and the other taxed salt, as will be seen by the table 
have given on the subject of salt earlier in my remarks. 

Mr. Chairman, on the 6th day of January, 1892, I introduced a 
bill in the House placing binding-twine on the free list, and in 
the wisdom of the Committee on Ways and Means they have re- 
poroa a bill to that effect. It is the first bill ever offered which 

tly affects the farmer only, and in my judgment, is the first 
bill that has ever recogni the farmer as a distinctive class, 
although they are the very salt of the earth. It is true that the 
tariff on binding-twine is but seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound 
and to each farmer when taken separately does not amount toa 
great deal. It requires 2 pounds of twine to the acre and at 
seven-tenths of 1 per cent per poundit will amount to one and 
four-tenths cents per acre, yet when we come to calculate the 
cost of this seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound on the 100,000,000 
pounds used last year to all tbe farmers who use twine in har- 
ves their g we find it will amount to the enormous sum 
of $700,000 a year. 

There was no binding-twine imported into this country last 
ear, and hence no part of this $700,000 went to the United 
tates Treasury, but went straight into the pockets of the manu- 

facturers. There are thirty-five binding-twine factories in this 
3 and when we come to divide this $700,000 among them 
we find it will amount to 820,000 a year to each factory. A very 


handsome profit indeed, filched from the farmers of this country 


— 
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chased as now, fox a little more than (cents. The cost ot maunfacturing twine 
F about I cent per pound, and the National 
Cordage 83 will be able to make them cheaper than anybody else, be- 
cause 22 run only their pest and most economical mills, and will kee: 

them at their fullest capacity, 3 compan with a 5 emill coul 

sip ee . nthe dy arge, and t . 
ndependen refracta) yers, that selling expenses will be re- 
duced minim Will be far short of three-eighths of a cent on car- 
uarters of a cent per pound on less than carload lots, in- 


and given to the manufacturer. This may seem small, but if 
maintained it amounts to a concession that each of the binding- 
twine factories of this country have the right by law to bleed 
the farmer, that it may make a profit on its products of $20,000 a 
year, induced by a protective tariff. 
Now, this is one item of the twenty-five hundred items 
ed by a protective tariff. If it amounts to so great a sum 
of money in this one article, at the very small sum of seven-tenths 
of 1 cent per pound, what will it amount to when you begin to 
sum up the itional cost on twenty-five hundred items now on 
the tariff schedule at 5 various 8 some of 3 Fon itp as 
h as 175 per cent? Suppose you impose on the farmer | cent 
pay tare of twenty-five hundred items, then you have col- 
lected $25 off of every r for the benefit of the manufacturer 
at the insignificant sum of 1 cent per item, and yet when the 
Democrats attack this system of cunning robbery, by se te 
bills or as a whole, our Republican friends throw up their hands 
in holy horror and accuse us of being free traders and enemies 
to our home industries. We are not opposed to any manufactur- 
ing institution when run on honest pes gees but we are o 
posed to seeing one class of people taxed and pillaged for the sole 
nefit of another class. 
But, Mr. Chairman, the twine industries in this country are 
not content with their present privilege of extorting $700,000 a 
ear from the farmers; they are pooling and combining so as to 
their fangs still sh into the flesh of the farmer, as will 
be seen from an article which appeared in the Farm and Imple- 
ment News of December 10, 1891, which I take the liberty to print 


000 of 80,000 to al ther. 

of xo . ms alto A 

At Ob paromi Ae aggregate net profit would be 34,000,000. You sée now 
why itis they can be so F 


shutting down twine-machinery manufacturers. If they do not p 1 
or 20 per cent on their $15,000,000 of watered stock my arithmetic is at fault.” 


Here we find the National Cordage Com paying $25,000 
salaries annually to officersof the factories yeer tot bought out, 
when these men render them no service whatever, unless it be 
that these ex- offleers have sold their influence and counsel and be- 
come co-conspirators in this mammoth scheme to rob the poor old 
farmer. Still worse, if possible, we find the National Cordage 
Company paying John Good a subsidy of $200,000 annually not to 
run his mill. Two hundred thousand dollars a year to shutdown 
steam and turn out of employment all the hands he had em- 
ployed; and yet we are told this is all done in the interest of the 

armer and laborer. Heaven deliver me from such friendship to 
the farmer and laborer. 

Mr. Chairman, I hope I may be pardoned when I allude to an- 
other existing fact our people should know. I allude to it for 
three reasons: 

First. To show that the claim made by the advocates of ahigh 
protective tariff, that our people buy cheaper here than they can 
elsswhere, is false. Not only is it true that they can purchase 
foreign-made goods in foreign markets cheaper, but it is also true 
that they can buy American-made goods cheaper in foreign mar- 
kets than they can buy the same class of goods at home. 

Second. That our factories can and do compete with free-trade 
pauper-labor countries in foreign markets. 

Third. That our factories sell the same goods cheaper to the 
foreigner than mey do to our own people, and this bears upon a 
former statement I made, that the protected manufacturer, al- 
though seemingly very much interested in the welfare of the 
farmer and laborer, has no real sympathy for that class of men, 
except to make off of them all they can, and their affected friend- 
ship ceases as soon as the object of their prey ceases to afford 
them the opportunity of gain. 

Here are the facts; they need no explanation: 


The action of the National Cordage Company during the last ts omy ee 


bination 

. T 

ational Cordage Company have given trade at large good grounds for 

they had in view some more than beating down the 

prices of sisal and manila hemps. In fact it a as though, in Chi- 
of Trade T 1 twine business. 


; 
E 
B 
: 
i 
à 
: 
$ 


Fender Bought out since he dad mortgage was Issue, ti sunod 
ou was 
those who claim to know that the price was £700,000 for a mill worth $350, 


In the second place, outaiders want to know why the National has found tt 

necessary to e contracts with the officers, . and, in some 

cases, foremen of the mills bought out, pa them salaries for a term 

of years. The most notable instance of is that of the former treasurer 

of the Bos Se ee 
a 


wi A 
the third place, the critics want to know why it was necessary for the 
ufacturers ot 


tor A Cullivators, protected 45 per cent. 


Wheel hoe, cultivator rake, and plow 
All-steel horse-hoe and cultivator, with wheel 
All-steel plain cultivator, with wheel 


the N. Rakes and tedders, protected 45 per cent. 

y intended to follow a liberal policy and make fair prices on twine 
they would have no object in the above-mentioned steps, because with 
the feb nd they bate neon manufacturing and no outside 


On the other hand it is argued on the side of the National Cordage Com- 
. have taken were necessary to the out 
of chief object which company have in view—the lowering of the 
eee It is claimed that the great decline in 
of hemp is due ee the effort of the combination in paces 
competition among twine in the purchase of fiber, and it is con! 


Lock-lever rakes . 
Self-dump rakes.. 
Hay tedder 
Potato digger 


Plowe, protected 45 per cent. 


Two-horse: 

r . iiaeia 

A 
10-inch 


they 
Itis airat ea that the company have the same 5 a handsome 
FFF and further, that it is due arpay 


; tha 
“two years ago the trade was almost entirely in the hands of the binder 
men, who, in order to make their profit also, put the price higħer than the 
eee ARN F 
wo give them a pro of 3or4cents per 
‘trust,’ ‘combination,’ and ‘monopoly,’ with various changes which could 
wie fr them, constituted the ad greene which they made to the deal- 
ers, the latter had no course left them but to take up the cry to their 
customers, consumers. The National then decided to take the trade in 
their own hands and sell direct to the dealers, with the result of the low 
prices which ruled last year.” 

TO A OTORO AS ATDS ANO ve some facts relating to the profits 
in the twine business, We can do in no better wa: by quoting 
iry e on the subject. 

“Probably the average implement dealer has little idea of the margin of 
profit in the manufacture of twine and rope, especially when sisal can be pur- 
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Shovels, protected 45 per cent. 


Shovels, cast steel, long handles, round point: 
No. 
No. 3, per di 

Cast steel, D h 


Spades, cast steel, D handles, per — 
Spades No. 3, cast steel, long handles, per dozen 


These are the prices for home and e trade of the shovels manufac- 
tured by one of the most prominent mem of the famous Home Market 
Club” of Boston. Other manufacturers of shovels offer similar discounts. 
One firm in particular, whose advertisement has a very prominent place in 
the Australasian and South American papers, gives a discount on its list 
prices to the home market of from 15 to 25 per cent, while for the export 
market its discount is 33} per cent. For export all goods are delivered free 
on board at Boston or New York. 


Hammers, protected 45 per cent. 


Home | To for- 
market. | eigners. 
Round hammers: 
27 ag 
3. 84 3.37 
Solid cast steel: x 
Adze, eye, nail, 7-ounce, per dozen 3.75 3. 37 
l- pound 4-ounce, per dozen 4.50 4.05 
M ` ball pein: 
6.00 5.40 
= 10, 00 9.00 
5.82 4.36 
ozen 6.75 5,08 
Mechanics’ black, 10-inch, per 5.24 3.92 
Other, bright, 10-inch, pe ozen. 4.65 3.99 
Nickeled, 10-inch, per dozen 7.274 6.75 
Polished ratch 
8-inch sweep, 12.00 10. 80 
12-inch sweep, per dozen 14.10 12. 69 
Polished patent brace: 
8- sweep, per dozen 4.20 3.50 
ai 11-inch sweep, per dozen 4.80 4.00 
t è 
7-inch sweep, per 9.45 7.58 
32-inch sweep, per dozen 13.50 10. 83 
5 7-inch sweep, per dozen 7.20 6. 36} 
14-inch sweep, 12. 60 10. 64 
Sleeve brace, 13,50 10. 88 


First quality, bronzed, per dozaeenNnNnmzn -emam 
Beveled, se} dozen 


Hatchets and sledges. 
(Protective duty: Hatchets, 45 per cent; sledges, etc., 2} cents per pound. 
Home | To for- 


g 


No. 1, 
No. 3, 
Hatchets, 


„„ 
822838 88 


Top fullers, flatters, set hammers, cold chisels, railroad-track chisels, hot 
chisels, etc., are quoted at the same price per pound as top swedges for the 
home and export trade, respectively. 


Anvils, vises, and gaskets. 
{Protective duty: Anvils, 2cents per pound; vises and gaskets, 45 per cent.] 


Home | Tofor- 
market. | eigners. 


Anvils, 100 to 800 pounds, per pound d 


80. 072 
Vi solid box; 

E a Be ES had ae 5.13 4.22 
No. 100... 9. 40 7.92 
No. 150 15, 39 12.96 
. vm. ̃r˙“ a r a ERE 23. 94 20.16 

Gaskets, corrugated copper, per square inen 014 . 008 

The Mc tariff bill raises the Auty on anvils. Anvil manufacturers 

‘or export, while they add one-half 


may probably be able to lower the price 
cent Per rome to Americans. 


Now, in conclusion, let me say that when men of thirty-five 
years’ experience in export trade coolly and deliberately say on 
the floor of this House that we need no protection in this coun- 
try to enable us to compete in the markets with all foreign coun- 
tries, I am inclined to believe it more strongly than ever. I 
listened the other day with a great deal of interest to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. COOMBS], when he spoke from his 
desk from an experience of thirty-five years—not as a partisan, 
but as a business man, with his reputation for truth asa business 
man and a member of this House at stake; and I here beg leave 
to insert in my remarks a short extract from that most interest- 
ing and valuable speech: 

In order to make my next point clear I shall have to allude pointedly to the 
export business of the United States—its export of manufactured goods in 
competition with those of European manufacturers, and this s be the 
principal object of my address. 

Isuppose that there is not a gentleman in this House who is aware of the 
enormous extent of this business, and who understands that we are to-day 
able to compete in any market of the world with European manufacturers, 
quality for quality and price for . I to-day unhesitatingly declare to 

ou that the 1 for protection has ceased; that whatever may have 

its mission in the past, it is accomplished; that the United States can 
compete on equal terms with any manufacturing nation of Europe in selling 
its present productions, with the exception of woolen and some classes 
of iron and fine mulls, fancy fabrics, and that even in refined bar iron and 
steel frequent small shipments are being made in 5 with Europe. 
I believe that the classes of merchandise which must be excepted from t 
statement can be counted on the fingers of your two 

I make this statement carefully, as the result of my actual business expe- 
rience, and I chali proof to the 5 I furthermore assert that the 
labor cost of our goods, including the use of machinery, is less than the labor 
cost of that of any other country, notwiths we pay higher wages, and 
that this difference is often so much in our favor that we overcome the 
higher cost of raw mate 

his is a statement which should claim your attention, made as it is, not 
in the spirit of partisanship, but by a merchant who is careful of his reputa- 
tion for veracity. If this statementis true, it goes to the root of the matter 
and calls for an immediate change of policy on the part of the Government 
in dealing with this subject. 

The protectionist on the other side of the House claim that it is the 
result of tection, and gentlemen on this side of the House who do not be- 
lieve in the nega J may say that it is in spite of protection and the result of 
natural causes, shail not Spam with either, but ask you to act in accord- 
ance with the facts, if upon investigation you find my statement to be cor- 
rect. [also wish to state that the larger the tage of labor bears to 
the cost of the completed article the more do we compete. For in- 
8 we can not compete in an anchor, but we can and do compete in fine 


In my house it has been a standing rule to ask two questions when an arti- 
cle is brought to us to introduce into a fo: market. 

The first question naturally was, Is it pted to the foreign market!“ 
The second question was, Does the labor cost, including the machinery, ex- 
ceed 6 per cent?’ If these questions were in the afirmative, we 
felt that we could begin to introduce those articles abroad: 

The question naturally arises: How can we with high wages compete with 
the low wages of Europe? Itis because the methods and processes of our 
manufacturers are superior, and our mechanics are more skillful and inven- 
tive than those of other nations. 


Now, Mr. Chairman, can it be possible that a man will stand 
on the floor of this House and utter, in a manner that indicated 
thought and a long experience, such sentiments, which, if not 
true, are directly opposed to self-interest? Is a man so reckless 
of his reputation as a business man as to make statements so posi- 
tive concerning a business that others are e in as well as 
himself if those statements are not absolutely true? I think not. 

Mr. DE FOREST. Mr. Chairman, it has occurred to me that 
very much of thedebate to which we have listened upon this sub- 
ject, though exceedingly interesting and instructive, goes some- 
what wide of the mark. 

We are not here, I suppose, to ventilate theories. 
here, I suppose, to discuss abstract pro tions, but we are here 
toconsider and pass upon definite, actual, legislative propositions. 

The bill now under consideration places wool upon the free 
list and proportionately reduces the duties on goods of woolen 
manufacture. It is the propriety of this change in the law that 
is now in question, and to that point I desire to direct my re- 
marks. 

It is pertinent, however, in the first place to advert to some of 
the objections which we hear against this reform, And 
the first of these which our Republican friends raise, if I under- 
stand it, is that the tariff ought not to be amended at all; that 
it is a thing of such infinite perfections that it is absolutely in- 
capable of improvement; and that it ought to be viewed at a dis- 
tance with a sort of superstitious veneration, as a heathen re- 
gards his god or the devotee his sacred oracles, and no more 
rashly approached or unceremoniously handled or enlarged, di- 
See the or in any degree or respect altered or modified than 
the pages of Holy Writ. Gentlemen on that side of the House 
have shouted themselves hoarse and grown red and white in the 
face by turns from sheer indignation at the bare songostkon that 
this incomparable and infallible instrument should be in the 


We are not 


slightest degree subjected to change or even to unfavorable criti- 
cism. 

The question naturally arises why it is that such extraordinary 
sanctity attaches to this document at this particular juncture of 
affairs. Is it because St. McKinley pat on the finishing touches, 

e blood of so many heroic 


or because it has been attested by 


1892. 


Republican martyrs who fell before the rage of the populace in 
the great massacre of November, 1890? 
Have not our Republican friends themselves been periodically 


en in tinkering the tariff for twenty-five years and more, 
and is it so that divine inspiration for the first, last, and only 
time brooded over, settled down upon, and guided the delibera- 
tions of the majority of the Ways and Means Committee in the 
Fifty-first Congress, and that the canon is now finally and ir- 
revocably closed? Such would seem to be the necessary infer- 
ence from the tenor of the argument. 

Gentlemen must entertain a very contemptible opinion of the 
intelligence of American freemen to deliberately spread before 
them upon the records of this House such drivel as that. 

The truth, on the contrary, is that from the very nature of the 
tariff law it must of necessity be the subject of repeated reforma- 
tion. Itisarevenuemeasure. It owes its very existence to the 
public needs of revenue to defray public expenditures. And as 
those needs vary with the country’s growth, development, and 
changing circumstances,and as the manifold and unforeseen con- 
ditions that affect the supply and demand, production and con- 
sumption, importation and exportation, of the articles levied 
upon are found to fluctuate, so the schedule of duties itself must 
undergo occasional revisions. When our opponents assert the 
contrary proposition they allow party zeal and party despera- 
tion to betray them into a forgetfulness of their own past con- 
duct as well as of the fundamental principles upon which the 
whole tariff machinery rests. 

Another objection which they seem to insist upon, and which 

. the honorable and distinguished gentleman from Maine, Governor 
DINGLEY, stated and reiterated with tragic voice and almost with 
tearful face, is that the tariff ought not to be reformed at all un- 
less it is reformed through and through. He dwelt with great 
unction and pathos on the rotundity, symmetry, and uniformity 
of the whole scheme. It is, he says, a system, a vast, compre- 
hensive, magnificent, and altogether wonderful system, and that 
if you touch one of its parts without corresponding changes in 
every feature you will mar and ruin the artistic unity and pro- 
portions of the entire structure. 

All this undoubtedly sounds very well. It answers the purpose 
of party buncombe and claptrap, Sut does it mean anything? 
with all deference to the great learning and talents of the dis- 

tinguished gentleman, I can not perceive that it does. 

ese duties stand side by side, it is true, upon the es of 
the same document. They are bound up, if you please, between 
the lids of the same statute book, but that they are in any sense 
so philosophically, logically, or legally bound together and asso- 
ciated as not to be capable of entirely safe, distinct, and separate 
treatment is a claim utterly at variance with sound reason and 
immemorial practice. 

Indeed, it obviously does not follow at all that because some 
provisions of the tariff are so unnecessary, unreasonable, and op- 
pressive as to demand immediate reformation, some others may 
not be comparatively so harmless or even salutary as to be en- 
titled to a longer trial, and tobe for the present better left alone. 
Again and again the Republican party has professed to act on 

principle, and again and has amended distinct and 
se te provisions of the revenue law by distinct and separate 
acts of legislation. Nay, more, in this very McKinley act, as it 
was concocted and adopted by their own party, there is a pro- 
vision by which, at any time, without the consent of Congress, 
the President himself, without a moment’s prepara non or warn- 
ing, bya stroke of his pen can cancelor mutilate any one of many 
of these very marvelous provisions and leave the rest intact. 

The difficulty is that when they speak of a system they refer to 
no useful or essential feature of a tariff schedule. They mean 
not a system devised for legitimate revenue and taxation pur- 
i but a system of wire-pulling and log-rolling, of mutual 
ear, mutual distrust, and mutual dishonesty; a system of con- 
tributions by favored interests levied and paid to debauch the 
body politic and throttle the honest sentiments and voice of the 
country in exchange for license to rob the masses to replenish 
the pockets from which those contributions come. That is the 
kind of a system the gentlemen are concerned about, and whose 
threatened destruction occasions these tears, these groanings of 
the spirit, these frantic and wild 1 upon the part of 
our Republican friends, and it is that kind of a system which the 

American people have resolved to overthrow. 

We do not propose to imitate their example and transfer to 
the executive department of the Government that right of tax- 
ation which the best blood of our Revolutionary sires won for the 
lawmaking power, but we do propose to follow that course which 
seems most likely to resultin practical and tangible reform. We 


do propose by this bill to amend one feature of the law, that fea- 
ture which appears to affect most widely, disastrously, and 
cruelly the comfort and prosperity of the people. 

But once again we hear the old, stale, hackneyed, threadbare, 
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knavish whine about free trade and protection, as though in- 
deed the people had not learned that the Republicans use these 
terms precisely as a conjurer uses his art, or a gambler his loaded 
dice, or a swindling tradesman his two sets of measures, the 
larger for his purchases and the smaller for his sales. 

What are we to understand by the conduct of these gentlemen 
when in one breath they glorify themselves for the additions 
they claim to have made to the free list, the reductions they 
claim to have made in the duties upon other articles, the prog- 
ress they claim to have made towards free commercial inter- 
course with other nations as the glorious victories of peace, the 
crowning triumph and vindication of the Republican policy, and 
in the next breath fire volleys of profane pront ona at the 
Democratic party becauses it proposes to take another step, 
though a longer and a wise one, in the same direction? 

When they talk about free trade what do they mean? The 
placing of certain selected articles upon the free list, the reduc- 
tion of the duties upon certain other selected articles? If so, it 
is a policy which they themselves profess to favor, which they 
Domaro profess to practice, which they themselves profess to 
glory in. 

Or do they mean, upon the other hand, the total abolition of 
the entire schedule of duties; and do they mean to assert that 
the Democratic party favors such apolicy? Then they areagain 
repeating a thousand times reiterated and a thousand times ex- 
pleded campaign falsehood. 

The Democratic party favors no such thing, aims at no such 
thing, approves no such thing. The Democratic party 
nizes the fact that the Federal Government, however economi- 
cally administered requires a large revenue to meet its necessar: 
expenses. It favors the raising of that revenue mostly by a tari 
of duties upon imports. 

Mr. RAINES. Will the gentleman yield to a question? 

Mr. DE FOREST. Yes, sir. 

Mr. RAINES. What did the Democratic party mean when in 
1860 they declared they were in favor of progressive free trade 
throughout the world? 

Mr. DE FOREST. Iam not aware that the Democratic party 
has made a specific declaration of that sort; but I will try to ex- 
plain what I think the Democratic party holds. 

What it does insist upon is that those duties shall be so regu- 
lated—laid upon such articles—at such rates, in such proportions, 
with such wise and equitable discrimination as shall as the high- 
est possible degree incidentally protect our own industries and 
promote the general welfare. A tariff for revenue with inci- 

ental protection,” thatis and ever has been the settled doctrine, 
the constant declaration, of the Democratic party. 

It is in pursuance of that doctrine and policy that the present 
bill has been introduced. We assert that the duty upon wool, 
all things considered, does not protect American industry; does 
not promote the general welfare, but wantonly and ruinously 
affects them both. 

I assume that the duty has a tendency to raise the price of 
wool to the man who produces it. Itis not safe nor logical to 
infer the contrary from the mere fact that the price is lower than 
it was before the tariff. It does not follow at all that the de- 
pression in the price is not due toother causes, or that the price 
might not be lower still to-day if the duty did not exist. 

igh protectionists themselves sometimes indulge in the gross 
inconsistency of claiming that the consumer pays not more but 
less by reason of the duty. Humiliating and shameful confession 
indeed for the protectionist if it be true. For if the consumer 
does not pay more, the producer does not receive more. And 
the protectionist who allows himself to be placed in that attitude 
writes fraud upon his own forehead. By his own argument he 
confesses that he has been soliciting and oftentimes obtaining 
the confidence and support of the producers of the country, sum- 
moning them to his aid, levying contributions upon them, fry- 
ing the fat out of them, suc from them political preferment 
and glory, and all upon a mere false, fraudulent, and lying pre- 
tense. I would rescue our Republican friends from such a dis- 
honorable and shameful predicament. 

I will assume that the woolgrower receives asomewhat higher 
price for his wool by reason of the duty we now propose to remove. 

But in deciding whether upon the whole American industry 
and the general welfare are thereby promoted, other factors of 
the problem require consideration, factors which the opponent 
of this reform persistently overlooks. 

They talk about the farmers as though, forsooth, every farmer 
in the county derived some benefit from this duty. The truth 
however, is that hardly one farmer in a hundred raises sheep at 
all, and of those who do there is hardly one in a hundred whose 
interest as a consumer does not outweigh his interest as a pro- 
ducer, and who does not in the long run lose more by the en- 
pea peer to him of his woolens than he gains by the duty on 

wool. 
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When in the final analysis you at length discover the parties 
in whose favor there is a preponderance of gain over loss 
you will find them hardly more than a score in number, rich al- 
Sarei in the multitude of their flocks, pasturing them freely on 

ublic lands and herding them by imported Mexican labor. And 

tis for the benefit of this select coterie of wealthy proprietors, 
any one of whom could buy out a score of the average farmers of 
New England, that all the farmers of the country and all the la- 
borers of the country and all the consumers of every kind are 
taxed and heavily taxed upon those articles of common wear and 
household use that are the most of all indispensable to the health 
and comfort of old and young and rich and poor alike. 

I would like to see the honorable gentleman from Maine go to 
his constituents with a proposition to lay a tax upon all the in- 
habitants of that Commonwealth to raise a fund to send West 
and distribute among the flock-masters and wool-barons of the 
Pacific Slope. Would he be willing to undertake it? Would he 
dare to do it? No more than he would dare in broad mage 
and in the presence of his fellow-citizens to lay the torch to his 
neighbor's dwelling. And yet that is in substance and effect 
what he is doing ina covert way when he stands upon this floor 
and raises his voice against the relief offered by the Democratic 
partyin this bill to the t body of our countrymen. But an- 
other factor in the problem of tariff regulation is its effect upon 
labor. The theory is that by adjusting duties so as to encourage 
home industries a greater demand for labor is created and a con- 

uent improvement of its com tion. 
+ is in this way and in no other that a tariff can by any pos- 
sibility benefit inte 5 

The pretense that employers will share their profits with their 
employés, will pay them more simply because they themselves 
are making more, is one of those antiquated subterfuges of the 
high protectionists that have long since outlived their useful- 
ness. No intelligent man any longer believes it. No honest man 
asserts it. The employer pays precisely what he is obliged to 

the market price which the labor commands and no more. 
Phat price is regulated by supply and demand. 

Whatever increases the demand in proportion to the supply 
has a tendency to improve its com tion. Whatever reduces 
the demand in proportion tothe supply has a tendency to depress 
ita w: It is one of those axioms in political economy that no 
one will v undertake to controvert. It is for this reason that the 
high prohibitory tariff doctrine of the Republican party which 
suppresses foreign competition, facilitates and indeed necessi- 
tates the formation of trusts, and thus leads directly to a limited 

uction and consequent limited demand for labor, invariably 
results in the closing of factories, the discharge of employés, 
and the diminution of their earnings. 

The real object and effect of such a policy is not to protect and 
encourage American industry in any broad and general sense, 
but to build upenormous fortunes in the hands of selected favor- 
ites, who, few in number and easily located, can with all the 
paer convenience and expedition be summoned to duty when 

e party treasury is low and the sinews of political are 

ed. 


nee 

There is, however, on the other hand a reasonable, moderate, 
and judiciousincidental protection which does in some instances 
and to some degree impart.a healthy, permanent vigor to home 
enterprise and which has a tendency to enlarge production and 
the demand for labor and thus toenhance its rewards. That pol- 
icy the Democratic favors, as it favors all at all 
times that ameliorate, elevate, and dignify the condition of the 
common people. 

Now, when we apply this criterion to the present problem we 
discover at once that the duty upon wool in the first place has no 
appreciable tendency to enhance the demand for labor. 

Phe vast majority of those en in the raising of sheep do 
not pursue it as a inct vocation. The average farmer, who 
has his flock of twenty-five or fifty sheep and who himself, as has 
been shown, s out more than he takes in by reason of the duty, 
employs no tional labor because of his flock. Primarily they 
are kept not for their flesh, not for their wool, but, as the gentle- 
man from Maine correctly observes, for the reclamation of the 
worn-out lands. Syl bag be kept for that purpose rather than 
for any other and in the absence of any other. 

The sheep is a mere incident to the hillside. The flesh isa 
mere incident to the sheep, and the wool is a mere incident to 
the flesh. No additional labor is employed for the sheep, much 
less for the wool. And when you the man who does pursue 
wool-growing as a distinct vocation, you find him as we have be- 
fore seen, importing and using foreign labor for the purpose. 
The duty does not, therefore, we say, have any appreciable ten- 
dency to enlarge the demand for or improve the condition of 
American labor. 


Upon the other hand, however, there can be no possible doubt 
or question of its ruinous effect upon American industry. In the 
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first place, every laborer is a consumer. Every dollar of the in- 
calculable millions which this duty costs the country the laborer 
pays far more than Die jusi proportion of in the increased costof 

is woolen goods. it must never be forgotten—aconsidera- 
tion that the Republican party now and always, here and every- 
where, steadily ignores—it must never be forgotten that when 
you swell the necessary expenses of a man's living you aim just 
as fatal a blow at his prosperity as when you cut down his in- 
come. Every hour that the Republican party has kept this duty 
upon usithas been cutting down the wages of labor in this man- 
ner, none the less certainly, none the less cruelly because the 
stab has been inflicted in the back and the kiss of betrayal be- 
stowed under the guise of affection. 

But, more than all this, the duty upon wool directly and most 
seriously discourages the woolen manufacturing industries of the 
country. Increasing as it does the cost to the American manu- 
facturer of all the material he uses, it necessarily increases the 
selling price of the manufactured article. At home the circle of 
his purchasers is narrowed, his market restricted, and abroad he 
is exclnded from the markets of the world by the foreign compe- 
tition with free wool which this Republican policy fosters and 
encourages to the disadvantage ruin of our own interests. 
The demand for labor is thus materially and directly reduced 
and the wages of labor depressed. 

The pretended protection which the Republican + with 
barefaced impudence, claims to afford to our indus at home 
proves in this instance at least to extend a premium to foreign 
enterprise and wantonly to rob the American manufacturer of 
his markets and his profits, the American laborer of his em- 


Cy agro and his wages, and the American consumer of the tax ` 
w. 


ch he pays. X 

Thus we have in this tariff duty which the Democratic party 
by this bill offers to remove a tax of all the list the most vexa- 

ous and burdensome, a tax which falls on every age and evéry 
eondition of life, a tax which weighs most heavily upon the poor 
and most lightly upon the rich, a tax which affects every stage 
of existence from the cradle to the coffin, a tax which ee 
ages American industry and depresses American labor, which no 

ty requires, no reason justifies, no compensation of any 
kind counterbalances or mitigates. 

I have heard from no gentlemen of the opposition what seemed 
to me a serious attempt to defend it. It can not be defended. 
The Republican hosts rally about it from no patriotic motive, 
no statesmanlike conviction, but as one of the bastions of the 
party fortress from which the weapons of their selfishness are 

urled against the public weal. 

With fear and trembling they realize that every point sur- - 
rendered but hastens the hour when the banners of outraged but 
finally victorious justice shall wave in triumph over every wall 
of their dismantled citadel. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. REED obtained the floor and said: I yield to the gentle- 
man from Iowa . DOLLIVER]. 

Mr. DOLL R. Mr. Chairman, if Emerson is right in think- 
ing that our education comes not so much from our teachers or 
from our books as from the air we breathe, a few months’ serv- 
ice in this House may be taken as an acceptable qualification to 
enter a tariff debate; for I have never heard any subject dis- 
cussed here for any length of time that did notin some strange 
way land at last at the gateway of the tariff question. It is an 
interesting thing, impressed upon us at this time with more than 
common emphasis, that while our tariff debates abound in new 
figures of arithmetic and of s „hardly a new idea has been 
added to the controversy in space of sixty years. 

The old debates cover the whole ground of the discussion with 
a candor and knowledge worthy of all imitation. In these days 
7 ⅛˙ ù́0ꝙ(ꝙꝗ / ß. , 

ess am us icy. . for example, the pro 
act. commonly calle the Mills bill, though named after the most 
famous apostle of free trade and fatally objectionable in r 
ways, was nevertheless in some respects a high protective zi 
By your own system of computation, a system that handles the 
rates. by averages and percentages with the skill of jugglery 
itself, after exploiting for months the advantages of free trade, 
you proposed to reduce the tariff from 47 per cent to 42. 

By your own showing you consorted with cannibals, entered 
into partnership. with thieves, compounded the felony of bur- 
glars, accepted the apology of pickpockets, and acquiesced in the 
new slavery that puts its fetters upon sixty-five millions of — 
all for the paltry concession of 5 per cent. [Applause on the 
publican side.] The distance between your profession and your 
performance almost reminds amanof that imperceptible decline 
of human ambition which enabled the colored politician in the 
current Texas comedy to apply for the office of Minister to 
Dahomey,” and after a. summer in the parksof this capital to ac- 
cept the position of Superintendent of Waste Baskets.” 
„ 
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But, amazing as was She procol by which the Democratic 
hunger for free trade was satisfied in 1888, the present attempt to 
silence its clamor with three broken doses of your chosen medi- 
cine is still more and still more obviously ludicrous, 
If the argument by which binding-twine and cotton-ties are 
added to — free list is not anona oninia Aano u are 
of the most astounding treachery to the public w 7 
e thinks that the ent has been refuted ina hundred 
ways, and is not worth the wear and tear of voice uired to 
reiterate it in this Chamber. And the fact that House, 
almost unanimously Democratic, sent here, so you claim, when 
are not of the rules of the last House or of the 
Federal election bill, expressly for a protest against the tariff 
legislation of 1890, with your leading candidate for the Presi- 
dency publicly advising its repeal, and a dozen measures pend- 
ing here for that purpose, has not dared to touch it except in 
the meager acts of child’s play now under consideration, would 
seem to indicate that the argument for free trade is a demagogue’s 
proclamation, secretly discredited by the very people who are 
now e in 3 it up on the barndoors of Iowa and 
Nebraska, [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 
Do you not know that your little bills, even if they were en- 
acted, would make no appreciable impression on the long list of 


2,500 se te items of alleged robbery scheduled in the McKin- 
ley bill? But friend from Nebras po BRYAN] that 
a general tariff bill would not the Senate nor 5 — the 


signature of the President. Neither will these bills. Twoyears 
o the Republican party, in the tempest of false witness and 
eee e carrying the McKinley bill on its back. 
This year the McKinley bill carries the aa can and 
the great statesman who gave it his name, from the c office 
of is oun State looks out upon a country already rejoicing in 
the industrial revival for which he so faithfully labo . [Lou 
applause on the PEE sidet 
ou suppose that the Republican party is going to allow a 
standing committee of scared and rattled po iticfans, armed with 
stump speeches, most of them entitled to consideration only on 
account of their age [laughter], to drive it from its tion with 
a battery of worn and dilapidated phrases? Hag ter and ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] Do you suppose that the Senate 
of the United States, which stood till October against the Gatling 
guns of 1888, is likely to capitulate now before the popgun pro- 
o of 1892? ughter.] 

I do not deny that there were Republican criticisms of the Mo- 
Kinley act, and especially of the schedule of wool and woolens. 
But no Republican, East or West, ever thought of obviating 
these objections by putting the American farmer on the free 
list for the benefitof the manufacturer of woolen A pea ER 
plause on the Republican side.] To us it is plainer than daylight 
that no scheme of tariff reform which leaves the leading agri- 
cultural interests of the country in helpless competition with 
latitudes where neither men nor lands are worth anything can 
live very long in the United States. 

Do you — from Connecticut and Massachusetts know 
what the Democratic orators of the West have ht us to be- 
lieve about you? They have spent their lives in telling the sto 
of your avarice and your . They have pictured your pal- 
aces of luxury on the hilltops of New land before which your 
employés have plead in vain in the rags of anunnatural poverty 
for simple justice. That cannibal tree up which you have been 
chas 8 so many years was set out by my friend from 
Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] in that State at least five years before he 
brought it into this House [laughter], while his fi of the 

_ burglar is the familiar term of endearment by which Democratic 
eloquence has introduced the factories of New England to the 
attention of the West. 

You now desire, if I understand you, to secure cheaper ma- 
terial in order to divide the new profits of your business with 
the consumers of cloth, and strange to say, my friend who in- 
vented the cannibal tree is detailed to organize the farmers of 
the West under the banner of a Boston woolen mill, and march 
them forth in this glorious warfare against the sheep pastures 
ade. United States. [Laughter and applause on the Republican 

e. 

On Pennsylvania avenue yonder there is a monumental fountain 
inseribed with the motto: Faith, hope, charity, temperance.” 
It is a good thing in its way, but the pure water pours forth 
from the mouth of a monster so hideous that the average pass>r- 
by, however thirsty, turns away without drinking rather than 
take his chances in such queer surroundings. I doubt if even the 
artist who designed the scaly folds of the monster could induce 
the multitude to drink. And I sometimes fear that good 
friend from Nebraska, whose skill in depicting the a ties of 
a protected woolen mill is equaled only by his zeal in sacrificing 
the American farm for its benefit, ve some difficulty in 


d | Prior to that time no 


the farmers of our Western country to look without 
dispensed by the free- 


persuading 
suspicion upon blessings, thus about to be 
wool factories of Massachusetts. [Laughter and applause on the 
Republican side.] 

Speaking for my own State, where, if we do not yet appreciate 


the importance of sheep husbandry as they do in States like Da- 
kota and Oregon, we at least have sense enough to perceive that 
the destruction of any branch of the live-stock business anywhere 
in the United States spa every other into closer quarters every- 
where, I take the rty of saying to the largest individual 
woolen-mill owner in the United States, who spoke here the other 
day, and to his colleague from Nebraska, just now so thoroughly 
mixed up in the bedclothes with one of his favorite burg 
that when wool goes on the free list, cloth must go on the free 
list to keep it company; for it will mean that the experiment of 
protection is at an end and that the American people are at last 
ready to repeat the half-forgotten folly of 1846. 

A variety of excuses can be invented for the invertebrate and 
aimless gs in which we are now involved, proceedings 
which my friend from [Mr. TURNER] says he did not 
indorse until his judgment was overborne by the count of heads 
and clack of tongues. The most reasonable explanation is the 
povaning want of information that de 10: inexperienced 
eadership. ‘“‘My poopie mournfully exc the old prophet, 
are destroyed for of knowledge.” I confess there seems 


to be something in thisexplanation. The Democratic party acts 
like a man grown gradually weary under a heavy load. 

Four years ago the . from the most us 
and open opponens the protective , Whose resignation 
from this House, announced to-day by the Speaker, is received 
with genuine regret on both sides, ht forth from the se- 

that bears his name. 


crecy of his committee room, the tariff b 

Democratic committee ever gave the sub- 
ject the com t of an intelligent attention. The 
committee under Morrison, by the easiest and least laborious in- 
tellectual process known to the science of government, sug- 
gested a horizontal reduction of 20 per cent. 

The pan was within reach of the blind and the ignorant, if 
not entirely satisfactory to careful and diligent students of our 
industrial situation. Some of the duties to be reformed were 
too high, others too low, and others about right. But the Mor- 
rison reform, with impartial idity, fell alike on the just and 
the unjust. This day that comedy is reénacted before our eyes, 
but on a seale so small as to make Mr. Morrison seem like avery 
great man. 

The gentleman from Nebraska is put forward here to remove 
the duty upon binding-twine. He knows, as everybody knows, 
that the act of 1890 reduced the duty on binding-twine below the 
rate proposed in the Mills bill, and left it at the nominal figure 
of seven-eighths of a cent a pound, after giving free stock to the 
cordage factories of all materials not uced here. He ought 
to understand, as the leaders of tariff reform in the United States 
understand, that the only effect of his measure would be to de- 
stroy the independent cordage factories of the country, and es- 
N the new investments in the West, notably in his own 

tate, which already give promise of saving the waste of our flax 
fields and of increasing the acreage of our hemp. 

Nobody denies that unless the duties are removed from flax 
and hemp, a proposition which is not even made here, that the 
effect would be to destroy the binding-twine factories which use 
these materials. So that, if he means anything, he means that 
no hooting Tears shall be made in the United States unless pos- 
sibly the erican Cordage Company, which he says is a trust, 
is able to survive the experiment of free trade. 

I think that the worst possible misfortune that cculd befall the 
consumers of binding-twine would be to leave them altogether 
dependent upon the price lists of a — monopoly; and I de- 
sire to say to him in all kindness that the little binding-twine 
factory in Fremont, which employs 70 hands, and last year used 
up the product of 2,000 acres of hemp in the valley of the Platte, 
holds the promise of more benefit to the people of the State of 
Nebraska than all the free-trade oratory side of Belfast. 

hter and applause on the Republican side.] 

It is the advance of that grand army of industry that 
has doubled the population of Chi and St. Louis within ten 

ears and filled the valley of the Mi ippi from St. Paul to 

ew Orleans with thriving and enterprising centers of ula- 
tion and business. [Applause.] But my friend says t he 
wants to save $700,000 to the farmers of this country. Now, if 
all the fanatics of free trade agreed that that would be the effect 
of the bill, I would even then doubt it, and even if it were true, 
I would think it a doubtful compensation to the new West for 
the loss of one of its and enlarging industrial opportuni- 
ties. But the mostserious students of reform in the United 
States do not pretend that that would be the effect of this meas- 
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ure. Ihave here an editorial from the New York Times of Janu- 
ary 16. It says: 


The two remaining bills have been prepared without due d to certain 
facts which should not have been overlooked. One of these bills puts bind - 
ing-twine on the free list and the other removes the duty from barbed wire 
of all kinds and iron rods for fencing. We havealread own that binding- 
twine is practically on the free list now. The Mc ey tariff removed the 
duties from the fibers out of which the binding-twine is made (manilla, sisal, 


and certain other similar ucts) and at the same time reduced the duty 
on the twine to almost not —seven-tenths of a cent a pound. Ifthe Ways 
and Means Committee desires to deprive the cordage trust of the protection 


it enjoys it should turn its attention from binding-twine to the other prod- 
ucts of that combination. It is not bable that the removal of the duty 
of seven-eighths of a cent per po would cause a reduction of price that 
could be 2 in the re market. Substantially all that can be done 
by tariff legislation to take away the trust's power to exact high ring prices 
for twine has already been done. 


Now, when my friend goes past the Democratic platform of 
1888, goes past Governor HILL’s Birmingham speech of last week, 
and in his unconscious attorneyism of foreign interests takes 
the case out of the hands of the senior counsel on that side, in- 
stead of helping the West or helping himself, he simply invites 
new penalties upon the atrocious crime of being a very young 

man. [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Muy friend from Georgia [Mr. TURNER] proposes to put cotton- 
ties on the free list, and I understand the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee yesterday, after a delay which I would like to have ex- 
plained, reported a bill restoring the old duty of 1 cent a pound 
upon tin plate. 

Jam very glad they have done it, because these articles en- 
able us to illustrate by an object lesson the exact effect of insuf- 
ficient duties. By a singular oversight in the act of 1883 two 
simple products of iron and steel, tin plate and cotton-ties, were 
left scheduled at a rate below that imposed upon the materials 
out of which they were made. That is obviously worse than free 
trade, for it not only transfers the industry to another country, 
but it burdens the imported product with a revenue tax. The 
McKinley bill corrected both these mistakes and left both arti- 
cles dutiable at a protective rate. 

The immediate effect of that act in restoring and establishing 
these industries in the country has been so remarkable that if I 
thought the House would pardon me I would take the time to 
read two letters which I have received in answer to my inquiry 
showing the present condition of the tin-plate and cotton-tie in- 
duy n the United States. The one is from our old friend and 
associate here, an honest German manufacturer in the city of St. 
Louis, and is as follows: 

Sr. Louis, Mo., February 24, 1892. 


DEAR SIR: In answer to your inquiry regarding the present status of the 
in the city of St. Louis, we wish to state that the tin-plate 


tin-plate indus! 

works of the St. Louis Stamping Company are nearly completed. When in 

full operation these works turn out tons of tin plates pean — 
uct 


the basis of $100 Toer ton this would amount to 83,000 per day. 
per cent for in tals and profits will, following the process back to mine 
and Hip neg leave . 880 per day for American labor. 


put is 
Our tin-plate works are the finest ever built an: 


ur present daily out- 
here, and will turn out 


as une a uct as ever offered on the market. e works proper will cost 
about „000. Inchu the fo where the pig iron is converted into 
wrought, and the bar 1s, all which agency dor belong to the business, 


the investment will foot up 8400, 000. ludes the grounds. 

When we find other uses for the bars of our own make, we buy steel made 
of Missouri Pig. iron by the Belleville Steel Company, of Belleville, III., 15 
miles east of St. Louis, and steel from the Southern Iron Company, of Chat- 
tanooga, Tenn. The latter steel is an excellent article for the manufacture 
of tin plates. We should not be surprised if, in time, Tennessee becomes 
one of the great centers for this industry. 

St. Louis is one of the best locations for the manufacture of tin plates in 
this country, o to the nearness and abundance of natural resources 
Se nay enter into the manufacture of tin plates. Missouri has an abundance 

suitable ore, and the bluffs opposite the city contain an inexhaustible pup 
ply of the finest coal (a 7-foot seam only 100 feet below the surface) only 10 
miles from our works. 

This coal can be laid down at works on the east side of the river, where 
the finest manufacturing sites in the world are located, closely connected 
with the entire railroad system of the United States, at only 90 cents per ton, 
or about one-third what is paid for coal in Wales, if our information regard- 
ay oop rice is correct. 

price for labor in our tin-plate works is 150 per cent advance over the 
Welsh price, or two and one-half times the wages paid there. The manufac- 
ture of tin plates in the United States is an assured fact. The American 
manufacturer will, at all times, be to turn over to the operatives the 
fall 8 of duty our Representatives shall consider our own labor en- 
titled to aboye that of other countries. The manufacturer will not ask any 

of it. On the contrary, they will add thereto at any time 25 per cent, 
which would absorb the natural advantages above alluded to. 

Should Co: at any time decide that the wor people of the United 
States must labor at the same rate as paid in England or Germany, we do 
not think that the manufacturers, as such, will remonstrate. Neither of the 
two 5 arties, however, can afford to take such a position 
without en ering their existence. 

There are about twenty other concernsin this country making and getting 
ready to make tin plates, all the result of one year's time. It should not be 
long before the American demand for tin plates can be supplied by our own 
Poonia: Tin 5 for American consumption will henceforth be made in 

erica, and the sooner the Welsh makers the fact the better for 
them. If they, as well as their operatives, are depressed at home, let them 
consider that there is room for them over here. 
Yours, very truly, 
F. G. NIEDRINGHAUS. 
Hon. J. P. DOLLIVE! 


R, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


I beg also to present the following letter from an officer of a 

rolling mill in my friend Gen. ENocuHs’s district, I believe: 
YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, February 28, 1892. 

DEAR SIR: Your favor of the 13th to the Pomeroy Rolling Mill has been 
forwarded us, as we are 0 that mill and have been for the last two 
years. Our present facilities at Pomeroy and Yo town are exceptionally 

‘ood for the manufacture of cotton-ties, and we are in shape to make about 

tons of ties per day at Pomeroy and 50 to 60 tons per day at Youngstown. 
We have been manufacturers of cotton-ties at Yo town for a number of 
years, and have furnished lar; uantities of ties when the price would en- 
ables ustodoso. The Mc ey bill has enabled us, together with the other 
cotton-tie manufacturers of the country, to furnish all of the ties required to 
bind the cotton crop. 

Ido not believe hers were any imported ties used last year, and do not 
think it will be possible for the foreign ties to come in as long as the McKin- 
ley bill is in force. I understand there are a number of mills in various sec- 
tions of the country that are preparing to make ties, and believe that home 
competition will keep the price of ties almost as low to the consumer as they 
were prior to the passage of the bill. In 1884 the price of ties averaged about 
$1.05 pe bundle at the milis in this section of the country. In 1885 the price 
was from 96 cents to #1 per bundle. In 1886 the price was from 96 to 97 cents 
per bundle. This was ata time when the iron manufacturers abroad had 
other markets for their material and the cost of pig iron was higher than it 
Was @ year or two later. During the years 1887 and 1883 the price of ties was 
so low that we did not manufacture any. In 1889 the price was 90 to 92} cents 
per bundle. In 1890 the price was about 81.10 per b e. 

In 1891 the price was #1 to $1.15 per bundle. me ties were sold during this 
year (1891) as low as 95 cents per bundle at the mills. You observe that 
this was after the e of the McKinley bill. There was but a short time 
in 1891 that ties were worth #1.15 per bundle at the mills. This was largely 
owing to the fact that the crop promised to be very large and there was 
some fear that there might be a shortage of ties te tate Same. The aver- 
age price at which ties were sold in 1891 probably would not exceed $1.10 per 
bundle at the mills. This year (1892) ties have been sold as low as $1.07 per 
bundle delivered in Galveston, Tex. 

Regretting our inability to give you further information, > 

I remain yours truly, 
W. E. TAYLOR, 

Hon. J. P. DOLLIVER, 

Washington, D.C. A 

Does my friend from Georgia desire to again transfer these in- 
dustries to England? It is a yery plain question. Any duty 
that is so low as to destroy an industry, or that is levied upon 
an article the like of which we do not and can not produce in a 
supply equal to our needs, is evidently a tax on all we import. 
But a protective duty levied upon an article the like of which 
we do and can produce ina supply equal to our needs is not onl 
a guaranty of the employment of our own people, but, unless all 
our experience with iron and steel is accidental, it is also the 
surety of an enlarging home production that speedily emanci- 
pates the wholecommunity from the domination of high prices. 

We do not fear to defend the policy which in thirty years has 
covered this country from one end of it to the other with fur- 
naces and rolling mills, and which has invaded even the splen- 
did little cities of Georgia, Alabama, and Tennessee, making 
the southern exposure of the Appalachian Range the comin 
iron and steel supply of the world. Suppose that we had treate 
tin plate and cotton-ties in 1883 as we treated steel nails made 
out of wire, does anybody doubf that we would have repeated with 
them, long before this time, the exact experience that in nine 
years has so multiplied the output of the American nail mills that 
we saw wire nails selling for2 cents a pound at the factory when 
the tariff was 4, and now see them sold atacent and seven-tenths 
when the tariff is 2? 

Yet I have heard speeches on this floor which were evidently 
put together in the prayerful conviction that Serr time a farmer 
goes into a store to buy a pound of nails he is robbed in the full 
amount of the tariff, overlooking altogether the fact that the 
average purchaser goes into a store to buy nails and not tariff. 
[Laughter on the Republican side.]! Why not give cotton-ties 
and tin plate a chance in the system which has before the eyes 
of all men wrought these results in every other product of. iron 
or steel? Iam not withoutsympathy with the present situation 
of the planters of the South, who have been for generations shut 
up to the single employment in which the slave could labor. 

I think I appreciate the force of the argument that converted 
John C. Calhoun from the faith of protection, in which our fa- 
thers were agreed. His idea was that the cotton-grower could get 
more for his product in the English market if the English man- 
ufacturer paid less for the food of his operatives. The slave 
empire, therefore, was taught to look to the English market for 
a supply of cheap merchandise and to the Upper pos 
Valley for a supply of cheap food, not only for the English fac- 
tory but for the slave population itself, and so I have never won- 
dered that the genius of slavery accepted the whole gospel of 
free trade. 

To-day the South by the oversupply of cotton suffers one of the 
common penalties of an undeveloped and undiversified industrial 
system. In their distress the people turn to their great states- 
men, who have nothing to say, except to cut the platform of the 
plantation politics of the olden time out of the Confederate con- 
stitution and to propose a plan of legislation to close their facto- 
ries and effectually exclude their industrial cities from partici- 
pation in the general prosperity of the country. Without your 
consent we have for upon you the cotton mill and the rolling 
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mill. We have not desired to rob you. We have thought only 
to develop your infinite resources and to establish a steady and 
profitable employment for your people near their own homes. 

The whole North is filled, not with hatred 1 you, but 
with a growing sense of that splendid national brotherhood 
which turns its back upon the estrangement of the past, and 
looks to the future of the great 8 and its sublime mission 
among the nations and in the midst of the ages. [Applause.] 
We read with compassion of the meeting of your planters to sign 
agreements limiting the acreage of cotton. We show you a bet- 
ter way. We did not invent it. We got it from a man who 
once represented my friend’s [Mr. MCMILLIN] district in this 
House, from a man who, though born in the South, recorded his 
vote here against the reduction of the duties on wool and on 
woolen and cotton cloth as wellas against putting cotton-bagging 
on the free list. 

That man was Andrew Jackson, of Tennessee. He got the 
idea, I think, from Benjamin Franklin, and we have inherited 
it through Horace Greeley and Abraham Lincoln from both. I 
have here the original autograph letter written by Franklin in 
the last century from London to an American friend, worn and 
faded by time; a letter which is preserved in the office of the 
Sixth Auditor of the Treasury as a memorial of early American 
wisdom. In that letter he lays down the practical philosophy of 
our affairs, a philosophy which I regret to say seems now to be 
despised by the Democratic party: 

Every manufacture enco in our own country makes a home market, 
and saves so much money to country that must otherwise be head goin 
In England it is well known that whenever a manufactory is established which 
employs a number of hands it raises the value of the land in the 3 
country all around it, by the greater demand near at hand for the - 
ucts of the land and partly by the increase of money drawn by the manufac- 
tures to that piane. It seems, therefore, to the interest of all our farmers 


and owners of land to encourage home manutactures in preference to foreign 
ones imported from distant countries. 


I will read also from Parton’s Life of Gen. Jackson, the last 
half of his letter to Dr. Coleman, the first part of which Goy- 
ernor DINGLEY read here the other day: 


the culturist? Where has the 
American farmer a market for his surplus ucts? Except for cotton, he 
has neither a foreign nor a home market. not this clearly prove when 
there is no market at home or abroad that there is too much la 


by 
labor to a more 
ts to the country will result. Take from 
States s undred thousand men, women, and children, and you at once 
give a home market for more breadstuffs than all Europe now es us. 


furnish: 
In short; sir, we have been too subject to the policy of the British mer- 


chants. “It is time we should become a little more Americanized, and in- 
stead of feeding the paupers and laborers of Europe feed our own, or else in 

short time by continuing our presen’ policy we shall become 1 
ourselves. It is therefore my opinion that a careful and judicious is 
much wanted to debt and afford us the means of that defense 
within ourselves on which the safety and liberty of ourcountry pea and 
last, though not least, give a proper distribution to our labor which must 
prove beneficial to the happiness, independence, and wealth of the commu- 

This is exactly what the Republican party hasdone. We have 
taken millions of men and set them in busy centers of industry, 
and there they are to-day, enjoying a larger prosperity than ever 
before and furnishing a better market for the surplus product of 
the American farm than all the harbors of the world put to- 
gether. [Applause.] From that level of patrioticcommon sense, 
the Democratic party has gone gradually down until last week 
we had the spectacle of my young friend from Nebraska [Mr. 
BRYAN] advising the farmers of country to increase their 
profits by taking their breadstuffs and meat through the deserted 
streets of their own country to England and making that their 
market for all they have to sell and all they need to buy. 

I differ from him entirely, and I am glad to say that that dif- 
ference puts me into the society of every practical statesman 
that this country has produced. who had a national platform 
under his feet. ee and applause.] It puts me also into 
accord with the common sense of every country in the world, 
whatever its lan e, that has dealings with Great Britain. 
For Mr. Gladstone, only a few months ago, deploring the fact 
that the last remaining English colony had deserted the stand- 
ard of free trade, mournfully acknowledged that England is the 
ale surviving witness of freedom in commerce in the whole 
earth. 

I regret that I can not follow my friend from Nebraska as he 
starts out in his first term in Congress to do more for England 
than even her own colonies are willing todo. [Laughter and 
applause on the Republican side.] And L am glad to be that this 

rejudice in favor of the United States is very generally shared 
y the community in which we both live. [Laughter.] I am a 
believer in the 8 of my own home; first my own town, then 
my own counts then my own State, then my own country, and 
when I am looking around for some country to boycott I pach 
select some foreign country. [Laughter and applause.] e 


prevailing public spirit of the West is illustrated by this clip- 
ping from an independent Iowa newspaper: 


Let Cedar Rapids people stand 755 Cedar oe people and Cedar Rapids 
edar Rapi 3 pamp our water 


with a Cedar Rap: ponp hitch your horse with ar Rap harness; 
build with Cedar eri ds rick; employ Cedar Rapids contractors and b - 
ers; use Cedar Rapids e es; milk in Cedar Ra „and strain away 
the milk in a Cedar Rapids cooler; sit on a Cedar s cushion; eat Cedar 


Rapids pork, beef, and crackers; use Cedar Rapids four and oatmeal; marry 
a ar Rapids girl, and when you die have a Cedar Rapids monument 
erected to commemorate your loyalty to your home city. 

1 and great laughter.] 

have no doubt that this is also the prevailing business creed 
of every wideawake community of Nebraska. Not long ago we 
had a splendid stock farmer running for governor of Iowa, and 
the Democrats started a story to the effect that he bought every- 
thing in Chicago instead of in the village near which he resided, 
and we had to fill the newspapers with affidavits denying the 
charge, so universal is the popular contempt for the man who 
goes back on the neighborhood in which he lives. And thatfeel- 
ing is well founded, for while one man or one set of men might 
possibly make a little something if they went away from home 
with their trade, yet, if every did so, the whole communi 
would be involved in a common kruptey, and the beautif 
and thriving little cities of Iowa and Nebraska would return to 
the open prairie from which they came’. 

My friend from Nebraska thinks that the West is at last com- 
ing round to the notion of going abroad for the goods we need. 
If that is true of Nebraska it is evident that the State is losing 
its senses faster than he says it is losing its sheep. I can not 
agree with him. On every hand I see the evidence of a better 
understanding by all the people of the absolute necessity, accord- 
ing to the advice of Jefferson, of building the factory next to the 
farm. Every city in my districtis ready with cash contributions 
and exemption from taxes for any man who agrees to establish 
any industrial enterprise. 

No people in the United States see more clearly the relation of 
the farm to its customers than the ple of Iowa and Nebraska. 
Last summer the contract of building a little torpedo cruiser 
was awarded to the Dubuque Iron Works. We were agreeably 
surprised to find a shipyard in Iowa equipped for such a con- 
tract. The Dubuque newspapers were filled with rejocing over 
the building of that one little cruiser, costing $112,000. The 
Democratic newspaper opened its account with the head line in 
flaming capitals: Hallelujah ”—the first time that old Hebrew 
expression ever found its way in a Democratic newspaper in 
that section of the country. [Laughter.] It pointed out how every 
citizen of the town and the whole adjacent community would 
share in the bounty of that Speni ars of money. 

Turning over to the editorial page the reader found an argu- 
ment very like that delivered a week ago by my friend from Ne- 
braska, in effect advising us, whenever we wanted anything else, 
to go to England for it, and I said to myself that if the Democ- 
racy of the West would only take into their politics a little of 
the common sense that they apply to their business, instead of 
winning new victories on the free-trade platform, as predicted by 
my friend from Nebraska, there would not be enough of them 
left to call the caucus to order [laughter]; for the principle to 
which I refer is recognized by the wise and simple alike. 

Not long ago I was in the city of Plainfield, N. J., a city of 
10,000 inhabitants and rapidly becoming a fashionable suburb of 
New York. I strolled into a barber shop. I always like to talk 
with the barber. He knows everything and has a cheerful way 
of letting go of it. [Laughter.] So I asked him how things 
were coming on in Plainfield. He said things were bad enough 
in Plainfield. I asked him what was the matter with Plainfield. 2 
Well,“ said he, these New York roosters don't help a town 
much.“ asked him what he meant. Why,“ said he,“ I mean 
these fellows doing business in the city of New York. The. buy 
what they need and get shaved before they start home, and just 
roost in Plainfield.” Sore hter.] And as I crawled out of that 
Democratic barber’s chair I made up my mind to do everything 
I could by vote and by speech to prevent the Democratic part, 
from converting the people of the United States into Englis 
roosters, doing business London and merely sleeping in the 
United States. [Laughter and applause on the Re A side.] 

Unless a man’s intellectual apparatus is too shackly for every- 
day use he must be able to see that if we do our buying in Eng- 
land we oust the occupation of our own people. But we can not 
do that, nor cut in two the wages, that is to say, the food-buying 
ability of our working poor’ without breaking down the mar- 
ket in which the great bulk of the products of the American 
farm must be sold if they are sold at all. 

Said blunt old Horace Greeley in that wonderful editorial upon 
the free-trade famine of 1855: 


If wares or fabrics can be uced on one side of a piece of water by labor 
cost but 5 cents hour, and no barrier is in to im tion 
and eè of those fa 


the 
cs on the other side of that waterit is just morally im- 


o 


possible they shall continue to be made on this side while labor no more effi- 
cient costs here 10 cents or over per hour. And if by cheap labor in Europe 
. Just Liupossibleto keep up the prices of iabor 
r eep u 0 * 

. Deis ent ete ae FFC 
arts must die out, our overbalance our exports, and 


oar prices of ale te 

our prices of land, labor, and ucts d e toa point at which quan- 

tities of the staples we are enabled to uce may be fitably ex- 
He who 8 in favor ot high wages and low duties is either 

à knave or a dunce. o might as onally pretend to be in favor of having 

the farmers get a dollar a bushel for their corn and the at the same 

time be amply supplied with corn meal at half a dollar a bushel. 


If honest old Horace were here now he would be able to see 
that the Democratic party is capable of both absurdities, for do 
we not hear in this debate that the Sti ele object of the pend- 
ing wool bill is to give the woolen mills cheaper material for 
their cloth by judiciously stimulating the price of wool? [Laugh- 
ter and applause.) We know in the only earthly way such a 
thin. Gan Da known the exact effect of going to land to the 
ee of the producers of our own country. 

I reco; pre daugoka TOV DE on A res in an argument of 
this kind. Ithink that if my friend from Illinois, Brother SCOTT, 
will look over his speech , he will see the danger of trying 
to use figures, and unless I have got hold of the wrong history of 
the United States my friend from Kentucky [Mr. McCreary] is 
at sea with his facts as to the industrial conditions that prevailed 
from 1846 to the breaking outof the war. It is because I observe 
this conflict of mathematics and historical references on this floor 
that I sometimes feel very much like agreeing with Thomas Car- 
lyle, that the main use of statistics is to keep others from im- 
posing on us;” and with Prof. Bryce, that ‘‘the chief practical 
use of history is to deliver us from plausible historical analogies.” 
But there are men enough yet living amongst us who can verify 
from personal recollection these words of President Buchanan’s 
annual message of December 8, 1857: 

unsurpassed pl 
3 ot national wealts we ng 8 SAA, 
our ic works retarded, and thousands of useful laborers thrown out o 
employment and reduced to want. 

Here is the end of an riment which filled the newspapers 
of that decade with the ctions of a whole people, plundered, 
not by a protective tariff, but by the fatal exposure of their oc- 
cupations to an invasion of imported merchandise. The people 
of the West and the mer millions of the world never had a truer 
or a wiser friend than old Horace Greeley. Iwould not even put 
my friend from Nebraska in the same class with him. 

Phe only she Jever heard against Mr. Greeley was that at 
one time accepted the Democratic nomination for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. [Laughter.] I ask you to open the 
yellow pages of the old Tribune of the people to December 18, 
1855, and read an extract showing how the face of free trade 
looked to the last generation between Thanksgiving and Christ- 
mas. On July 29, 1846, Mr. Greeley had made this prediction in 
the Tribune: 

t made entirely wrong—f 


tly, grievous] 
avoid “ panic-making. en ue crisis ced 


national We 

t uld have been oan har aba 

and comfortably situated, if had not samen ai will now be ite of 
employment and dependent u charity for bread. 


I ask you to turn to the files of that journal and read from day 
to day and from year to year the f ment of this prediction. 
On December 18 the news columns contained a tabulated state- 
ment showing that the chief industries essential to the independ- 
ence and life of the country were wholly prostrated, and that 

one-half, and in many cases two-thirds, of all the employés in all 
the industries were out of employment. The faithful editor re- 
corded his own feelings over the showing in these words: 
tacturers and artists and middlemen to the neglect Nee and destruction of 
our men of industry and talent of whatever kind, and that is the sole reason 
of our difficulty. 

On January 15, 1855, the Tribune printed this picture of life in 
the commercial metropolis of the country: 


o and see, Go and see 

guia te es 

g fora 
ina Aa ar 


h tide. We have 
e were fed with a 
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on Saturday, J: 13. And this is 
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A few days later, commenting on the condition of affairs, ho 
wrote these words, every sentence full of practical wisdom: 


The cry of hard times reaches us from every part of the country. The 


8 8 CCC ANT houses SDA SMAPS ATO NO 
nger being ry hands, road-makers, ters, brickla: 

and laborers are idle, and ree is Tepi pie me ae every tin 

the country. The cause of all 8 of circulation is to be found in 

the steady outflow of gold to pay foreign la! for the cloth, theshoes, the 

iron, the other that could be produced by American labor, but 

which can not be so uced under our 


present revenue system. The con- 
vulsion would have come upon us sooner but for the ex demand 
in Europe for tuffs, growing out of huge famines and big wars, and 
dazzling and cent discovery of gold mines in California, 
by which hard money, suffi t to buy an empire, — been called into ex- 
istence and to Europe. 
If we could s the import of the fore articles, the gold would cease to 
flow out to pay for them, and ape § wo then again become more abun- 
emand, shoes, clothing, and other com- 


dant, labor would then in be in 
modities would then be in demand, and men would then cease to starve 
in the streets of our towns and cities. If it be not stopped the gold must 


continue to go abroad, and the employment must become from day to day 
more scare, until where there are now many thousands we shall see tens of 
thousands of men everywhere : “Give me work! Only give me work! 
Make your own terms; my wife and children have to eat! 


On 1 18, 1855, we find this great student of our public 
affairs, who had in his intellectual makeup neither babyism nor 
bubbleism, calling out in his editorial, entitled Wor 


gmen 
on the present crisis,” in these words: 


jectto jodical crises which r: society toits center and the indus- 
tries of the country intoa or d t recipient of e ty. The trades 
have vari or one-half or two-thirds of their work- 


I wish that my friend from Georgia [Mr. LIVINGSTON], who 
said the other day that his only object was to get cheap goods, 
might observe that these people were crying out, not for cheaper 
foods, but for something to do, for a chance to save their fami- 

ies from want; and such a scene as that described in the news- 

per is exactly what Cardinal Manning had in mind when, a 

ew months before his death, he wrote to the Swiss statesman, 

M. des Curtins, the famous letter in which he said that it is 
necessary above all things to maintain the principles that gov- 
ern the life of man and of human society; the question of Sias 
to buy most ong aed or to sell most dearly is a secondary one.” 

The Germans have a maxim which they call the eleventh 
commandment: ‘‘ Thou shalt not suffer thyself to be befooled.” 

Sep a snae a eh gS ras 8 not ana first time = 

i tere e delivery pipes of its s; th 

the d direction of the American farm. Nor is this the first 1 
my friends, that the Republican Ulysses, referred to thé other 
day by my friend from Nebraska, heard the song of the 
Sirens, and made all reasonable preparation to escape from its 
inyitation, although I believe my friend’s remarks the other day 
were the first intimation we have ever had that it was an unde- 
sirable thing to do. ughter on the Republican side.] 

But the American farmer, unless in some freak or prejudice 
like that which brought so many of my Democratic fellow-citi- 
zens into Congress two years stampede that affected the 
cities as well as the farms—will not suffer lf to be again be- 
fooled. The farmer's experience in dealing with smooth-spoken 

rsons that used to know dim or know his father, in setting out 

ruit trees that never blossom and paying for lightning rods that 

do not catch lightning, gives him an especial q cation for 
dealing with the fakirs of Democratic politics. [Laughter on 
the Republican side.] . 

Already the skin games of 1890 have been pulled by the poe. 
eee laughter.] No longer can my friend from Nebraska 
stand up, as he did two years ago, holding out to the eager mul- 
titudes trade circulars furnished as campaign documents by the 
alien jobbers of New York City. The day of reckoning has come. 
The act of 1890, discredited for a time by adroit declamation, is 

5 the nonpartisan and unimpassioned arra, 
of facts in its behalf. And if you gentlemen exercised in pa = 
tics the same polite insticts that distinguish you in private life, 
instead of standing here three hours to our one inventing new 
complaints t us, you would be on 2 feet apologizing for 
what you 70 last year. [Laughter and applause on the Repub- 
lican side. 

As it is,I felicitate you upon the progress you have made. 
Two years ago you had to be restrained by the Speaker lest you 
should tear the McKinley bill from the Clerk’s hands as he read 
the horrible items of its abomination. Leia To-day 
your actions, speaking louder and more eloquently than your 
words, imply a frame of such profound respect for that great 
enactment that you stand around it talking and gesturing, like 
children in the old-time menagerie, prodding the elephant here 
and there with sticks and running away if the animal turns to 
notice the annoyance. [Laughter and applause on the Hep 
lican side.] Do you not know that your advertised opinions about 
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the McKinley bill have been effectually put to confusion by the 
1 5 of two years' time? 

ou recollect that you thought that it would destroy or would 
ou now know that you were mis- 


at least impede commerce. 
taken, and that commerce is daily gaining in all the published 
records of trade. This you attributeto Providence. You put it 
to the credit of the Russian relief fund as your Ony oe con- 
tribution to that charity. [Laughter.] Is it not a little strange 
that Providence seems always to smile upon everything except 
the predictions of free trade? This is not the first time that the 
statistics of foreign commerce have set your expectations at 
ht. In 1851, six years after your chosen system was adopted, 
the ident, in sen to Con his annual message, put on 
record some things that you ought occasionally toponder. Iwill 
give you one of them. 


The value of our exports of breadstuffs zoa provisions, which it was sup-` 


the incentive of a low tariff and tions from abroad would 


has fallen from $68, 

further 
those who catabliched th would tend to benefit the farming l papapa ot 
this country by increasing the demand and raising the eee 
es — — no such result has followed the adoption of this 
policy. 

Now, if Providence is thus from time to time carelessly re- 
futing Democratic theories, always co in at an awkward 
moment, I leave you to have it out with Providence. 

we BYNUM. Will my friend permit me to ask him a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. BYNUM. I believe on your side of the House there were 
great predictions that there would be a large increase in wages 
when the McKinley bill was passed. Can you point to a single 
instance in which that result has followed? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. The last report of the bureau of labor sta- 
tistics of the State of New York just issued, shows that the hours 
of labor have been decreased in more than 2,000 factories in that 
State in one year, and that the ely ore of labor have been advanced 
in ae than 1,900 cases against in which they have been re- 
du ni 

Mr. BYNUM. Can you name one single manufacturing in- 
dustry in which wages have been in where the hours re- 
mained the same since the passage of the McKinley bill? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. An examination of the statistics will an- 
swer that question. 

Mr. BYNUM. Did you not raise the duty on pottery in the 
McKinley bill, and did they notimmediately cut down the wages 
in the 7 of New Jersey 10 per cent? 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. They have not, and they 
did not increase the duty in the McKinley bill. 

Mr. BYNUM. I wish to say that they did just that, and that 
they decreased the vi a I want to say that they decreased 
them right in Mr. Mc ey’s district in those very industries. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. The gentleman is mistaken. I 
wish to correct that statement. 

Mr. BYNUM. The gentleman is not mistaken. 

Mr. EZRA B. TA R. In all the furnaces their wages were 
increased three months ago 10 per cent. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side. 

Mr. BOUT . Mr. Chairman, we seem to be drifting off 
on some other subjects, and I think the gentleman ought to be 
allowed to proceed without interruption. 

Mr. BYNUM. I stars want to show that the gentlemen on 
the other side were mistaken in their predictions. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. You have not shown that. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will follow my friend from Indiana [Mr. 
BYNUM] one step further. If he will take down the bulletin of 
the census he find that in the woolen industries of the United 
States the wages of the employés have advanced in ten years 17 

r cent. 

P Me. BYNUM. Iam not talking about the census. Iam talk- 
ing about since the McKinley bill was passed in the manufacture 
of articles where the protection has been increased. I want you 
tostate one single industry or one single establishment where 
wages were increased. You can notdo it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will say to my friend from Indiana that I 
have cited from the official report of the State of New York 2,000 
cases in which w. have been increased. 

Mr. BYNUM. Name a single instance? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I ama philosopher, and do not deal with 
details now. [Laughter.] want to tell you another thing. 
You thought that the paga of the McKinley act would in- 
crease the cost of American living, and e y to the poor. 
I say you thought so. I guess I had better change that, for we 
have no earthly means of knowing what you thought, except the 
hysterical record of what you said. [Laughter.] I was amused 
the other day when my friend from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN], 


whose ready tongue never fails while any possible shift of words 
remains, stood silent and meditative when Governor DINGLEY 
called for the name ofa single article, the retail price of which 
had been advanced by the actof 1890. I make the same challenge 
now. 

Mr. LEWIS. Here is one. [Holding up a pocketknife.] 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What is ier “i 

Mr. LEWIS. A pocketknife. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will turn that over to the Connecticut 
people. ewed hter.] 

. CAPEHART. Here is another, the pearl button. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I beg your pardon. 

Mr. MCGANN. The pear! button. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. In the city of Omaha, in my friend’s (from 
Nebraska) district, a pearl-button factory, established since the 
McKinley bill, is Be A turning out as good an article as was 
ever made in the world, and for a lower price, and the establish- 
ment of that industry has already, by the enlistment of American 
genius in a new enterprise, invented processes of manufacture 
that promise to make the old prices of pearl buttons a mere rem- 
iniscence. 

Mr. SCOTT. Another is linen goods. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. There are e here upon that question- 
I am only advised by the statements of merchants in these vari- 
ous lines in my own State, to the effect that even imported lin- 
ens maintain a retail price substantially the same as that which 
prevailed before the increase of the duties upon the higher 
8 of linen goods. I have heard tin plate mentioned in this 

ebate, and I undertake to say that if there has been any appre- 
ciable advance in the wholesale of imported tin plate, it 
has made no appreciable re) here upon the retail price of tin- 
ware, which is the only visible interest in tin plate the great 


mass of our people have. 

Mr. DALZELL. If my friend will allow me to interrupt him 
there, I want to say that imported tin-plate is lower in the city 
of New York to-day than itever was. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. What chance does a truth like that stand 
in this House? hter.] 

Mr. BYNUM. I would like to call the attention of the gentle- 
man to a place where wages were reduced: 


YOUNGSTOWN, OHIO, March 25. 
Turnace-owners Shenango decided, 
y reason of the bad condition of — on trade, to FA henn Adeki geen od 
fect On 4 10 at sume fernaces ADA at others dcn 

I would like to call his attention to that one case. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I desire to say that 
three months ago the prices were raised 10 per cent, this 
proposition is merely to reduce it to the old price, because iron, 
under the McKinley bill, is so cheap. [Laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side}. . 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Now I have made my challenge on prices 
in vain. Four articles have been named in a House full of rep- 
resentative business men from every quarter of the United 
States. I do not intend to discuss these four articles here. Lam 
going to N Jarm prre other 2 or better still, leave 

hem to the ac wledge of the sho public, which 
will tho: u 1 

that ae ve increased since 1890. Are there any other arti- 
cles that an 

Mr. DO 


sugar never had any economic or moral relation either in its e 
or itscost. [Laughter.] Where are the fellows whose tears fell 
like rain over the gloomy prospects of the people about to suffer 
new exactions under the McKinley bill? They are here still 
pleading with stale pathos for the cure of the evils that never 
came. ese are rofessional wholesale dealers in mis- 
fortune” into whose the professor at the breakfast table 
says, “it is an awful thing to fall.” [Laughter.] These are the 
statesmen that put the wordly prospects of whole States like 
Kansas and Nebraska into the ragbag and present the bag for 
our inspection and applause in this House. E 

My friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] seems to be the chief 
mourner now over the desolation of our common Israel [laughter], 
and his metaphors take on a color almost oriental, and suggest 
the rugged determination to get elected again to even 
if he has to set outcannibal trees in every township in the State 
of Nebraska. [Laughter.] That complicated Australian shrub, 
first brought to the publicattention by Thomas Pepper, by which 
my fri has illustrated the mantrap of the protective tariff, 
though it does not rise to the dignity of a myth even among the 
bushmen of the Australian desert, is useful in a discussion like 
this to exhibit the languid 5 enables so bright a 
man as my friend to swallow the folklore of free trade the 
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host dances of imaginary savages with equal enthusiasm. 
fianghter and applause on the Republican side.] The apostle 
exhorts us to prove all things and hold fast to that which is good. 

Now, the only possible way to prove the McKinley bill is by 
the open test of experiment. We gave the people a free list 
equal to one-half of all we import, but including only those arti- 
cles the like of which we do.not and can not produce in quanti- 
ties suitable to our demand. We lowered every duty that could 
be lowered without inviting a flood of foreign merchandise. Un- 
deterred by clamor we raised those duties that were evidently 
too low to keep alive the American industry. We did not act 
without information. We had the evidence, visible to all, that 
wool and woolen goods produced in countries greatly beneath us 
in moir industrial level were gradually driving our own people to 
the wall. : 

We undertook, applying the Chicago platform of 1888, to check 
these damaging importations without increasing the price of 
clothes. Had we been dealing with an exact science we could 
not have succeeded more perfectly. To-day every effective 
woolen mill in the United States is at work. Wages are 17 1 255 
cent more by the census than in 1880. A million and a half of 
sheep have been added to our pastures and tens of thousands of 
new 5 in over a hundred new departments of industry 
paid in good Republican money, every dollar equal to every 
other, have become customers of the American farm, flve times 
more profitable than if their skill were exereised in any foreign 
country. 

I heard my friend from Illinois [Mr. Scort] say the other day 
that it was a very alarming and surprising thing to him that the 
McKinley bill not ony undertook to take care of existing indus- 
tries but actually the villainy to try to establish new em- 
ployments for our people. That is true. I recollect that the 
cam in Iowa was colored by the denunciation of the Demo- 
cratic party because we had put up the duty on imported plush. 
They said it was an odious extortion upon 8880 poor girl who 
desired out of her meager earnings to buy a cloak. 

Now, we did raise the duty on plush, but we had no such eyil 
intentions as these gentlemen seem to The fact is that 
our folks wear as many clothes and in . aree way are about 
as much interested in not being rob as anybody else is. 
[Laughter.] And we raised that duty not for the purpose of in- 
8 the price, but for the purpose of establishing the indus- 
try, relying on our experience in everything else to encapa at 
once from foreign dependence and to escape shortly from high 
prices. And every Democrat in the United States apres u 
and swore by the memory of Richard Cobden that the thing coul 
not be done. 

Jefferson used to exhort his country to purchase nothing for- 
eign where an equivalent domestic fabric can be obtained without 
regard to any difference of price.“ We have done better. We 
have in less than two years given the poople a home product 
equivalent in value at a reduced price. I desire to a few 
words from the Drygoods Chronicle, a nonpartisan trades jour- 
nal, of August 29 last: 

The firm of F. Vietor & Achelis, Leonard street, are showing some beauti- 
ful silk-plush ufactured at the new mills lately established at 


man 
i oe Sir Titus Salt, Bart., Sons & Co. latter firm 
long established in land, and have the widest e ence in 


United Sta 

seven h Po 

to 8 ee ee, 110 per cent disco from last year's prices, 
offer erican a s 

wi —— 8 as their new help get better accus- 


mah Rare ee nk ey Gea re SY nal Bai 
varies from the darkest of nloth — to the delicate shades of pale pinks, 
blues, and greens. 

I am not now dealing with theories. Iam dealing with facts, 
and by the sign of one such fact we are about to win an easy 
victory over whole reams of essays, whole almanacs of figures, 
whole inundations of eloquence, whole libraries of popular fiction. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

f. BYNUM. If what you have said is so, what good does the 
duty do? 

- DOLLIVER. What good does the auty do? What good 
does a snow fence do at a railroad cut in the summer time? 
OMe BYN man 

Mr. BYNUM. Surely the gane can answer that ques- 
tion a little more definitely and comprehensively, if there is any 
answer to it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I will say that even if an article is sold at a 

rice less than the duty, if there is no reason in such a case for 
kee the duty on, there is certainly no reason furnished by 
that fact for taking it off. The law must provide not only for 
legitimate competition, but for the unnatural warfare by which 
English capital has more than once deliberately and to its own 
temporary loss broken up American enterprises. 


are 
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Mr.STOUT. Suppose there are combinations. Does not your 
A h tariff enable them to carry out their object more success- 

ully? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. We passedan act in the last Congress which, 
if faithfully enforced by the courts, will end the conspiracies 
commonly called trusts and combinations, and leave the Amer- 
ican market place free for legitimate business. Already two 
great trusts, the alcohol trust and the Standard Oil Company, 
have felt the force of the law, the first by the grand jury and the 
other by the power of public opinion. II am going to be robbed 
at all I prefer to be robbed by an American trust which is within 
the jurisdiction of our own laws, rather than by a foreign trust 
over which we have neither jurisdiction nor control. [Laughter 
and applause. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, returning to my argument, what is true 
in the case of plush goodsis true in every other line of the common 
wares and merchandise that are used in the United States. Itis 
also true that while the prices of the goods have gone down the 
wages of labor have gone up in as advance, which Edward 
At n, the free-trade statistician of Boston, says amounts to 
52 per cent since 1860, notwithstanding our hospitality to the in- 
dustrious millions of the world. 

I hold in my hand a clipping from the Boston Herald of Feb- 
ruary 16, which I cut out the other day—an inadvertent edito- 
rial admission called out by the exigencies of the silver question 
which says that the undeniable tendency of the times is toward 
a steady decrease in the value of the products of labor with a 
steady advance in the value of labor itself.” 

That is the most conspicuous fact in our industrial situation, 
and constitutes the miracle of our national progress, which in 
thirty years has repaired the waste of civil war, restored the 
losses of a disordered currency, and so multiplied the national 
wealth that the luxuries of yesterday are the necessities of to- 
day, and the comforts of life are brought within easy reach of a 
larger number of people than ever before enjoyed tham in the 
history of the human race. 

But what chance does a great fact like that stand with my 
friend from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] who opened this debate, 
or with my friend from Indiana, who cherishes with apparent 
affection a newspaper paragraph predicting an exceptional and 
nsa fa lainable strike in the iron regions? Absolutely none. 
Co nto this House, it is kicked and stripped and beaten 
and left for dead, to the apparent satisfaction and glee of the 
entire Democratic party. Or what chance does a fact like that 
stand with my young friend from Nebraska, who the other day 
took one of his young farmer constituents down from the can- 
nibal tree long enough to use him for the purpose of pointi 
the moral and adorning that tale of the plundered homestead ” 
or the adventures of a young married couple.” You remem- 
ber that he represents a gomg man in the act of selecting “a 
young woman who is willing to trust her future to his strong 
npu arm,” and beginning to build a home, which is the unit of 
society. 

The picture poena that he is robbed by the tariff on lum- 
ber, on paint, on furniture, on carpets, on tablecloths, ‘‘ on knives, 
forks, and dishes, on spoons, on ever thing that enters into the 
construction and operation of that home.” And to make the 
picture all the more pathetic and absolutely hopeless, the artist 
gives the unhappy couple no sign of defense except the lung ca- 
pacity of the Democratic party yelling at the top of its voice, 

Hands off!” [Great laughter.] 

Now, without stopping to point out that the actual price of 
every article that enters into the construction and operation of 
that home” has been reduced in price by the srg saa eg policy 
of making them in the United States instead of buying them in 
Europe, I want to ask my friend, or any other man in this House, 
to name to me a country in the Old World where a young man 
without monay can slip his strong right arm around a girl with- 
out means and take her into a home of their own or give her 
even the prospect of a home, which is the unit of society? [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

I have talked to hundreds of people from Ireland, from Scot- 
land, from Denmark, from Germany, from the mountains of Nor- 
way and Sweden, and they all tell me that a day’s work in the 
United States goes further than anywhere else in the world to- 
wards putting a roof over the head of a family, paint on a cot- 
tage, music in the parlor, newspapers on the stand, carpets on 
the floor, dishes on the table, something to eat in the dishes, and 
the divine light of love and joy in the sweet faces of wife and 
children. 

They have come into my office 1 and again, husband and 
wife together, 3 in broken English the language ot the 
thriftiest countries in Europe, to ask my help and advice in mail- 
ing alittle American money to the Old World for father or mother 
or brother or sister or sweetheart, ving in lands where the 


labor of a lifetime is not enough, after paying daily expenses, to 
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y their passage upon an ocean steamer. I have seen their 

falling upon the paper as they wrote out their message of 

hope and courage from the only country on earth where human 
life is lifted above the level of hopeless drudgery for the poor. 

I have often stood in Castle Garden, at the gateway of the Re- 
public, watching that restless throng out of every kindred tongue 
and tribe of people. I have seen young men standing there 
holding in their hands a suit of taxed erican clothes for a 
brother arriving on these shores out of the very countries where 
clothes are the cheapest. I have seen young women timidly 
hiding under a taxed American cloak the bright colors of a 
new hat for a sister who had just come from a land where every- 
thing is so cheap that nobody can buy anything. 

Nor could I keep out of my heart words of welcome to those 
who have loved our flag even afar off, and have come hither 
to better their condition and open the pathway of fortune to 
themselves and to their children. And the day is coming, is 
nearer than the Democratic leaders of to-day may think, when 
these 1 from the hard conditions of the Old World, and 
their children after them, will stand as a unit with the Repub- 
lican party to keep the shield of American law before the cottages 
of American labor. 

I have not as much interest as some in the current agitation 
that seeks to shut the doors of the great Republic in the face of 
mankind. I donot feel that we have been here long enough 
ourselves to begin to complain about the arrival of other people. 
I believe that men and women who know by experience the bur- 
dens of other countries are likely to serve the commonwealth as 
well as those persons born among us who go about complaining 
that American life is not worth living; that our pockets are 

icked, and that our houses are entered by duly authorized burg- 
ars, and our household goods sonearly allstolen thatit is hardly 
worth while to interrupt the larceny. [Laughter.] They say 
that anarchy is abroad in the land. 

May be it is, but the most complete statement of the popular 
creed of the anarchist was not made by John Most, the German, 
but by the son of an American cleotgyman who teaches that ‘‘a 
man is no more responsible for his character than for his height, 
for his conduct than for his dreams.“ And the only tims we 
have ever seen anarchy on exhibition in the West was the day 
when Knute Mattson, a Norwegian sheriff, managed the hang- 
mao a native virginan for the murder of Michael Degan, an 
Irish policeman of Chicago. But if it is thought necessary to 
stop ee especially of the degraded and the illiterate, 
there is an easier way than by legislation. 

Let the societies interested translate into the languages of 
Europe afew en Democratic ches; those masterpieces 
of rhetoric which reflect sentiments like those which wrung the 
heart of the Hebrew poet when he cried out, Woe is me, that 
I sojourn in Mesech; that I dwell in the tents of Kedar,” Let 
them take my friend's picture of the young married couple and 
hang it up at the steamboat landings of Europe. It will siftand 
assort i tion in the most approved fashion, for it will 
Tienin away the unintelligent mob, and after such a warning 
only those will go down into the ships who have sense enough to 
see that the gentleman from Nebraska does not know what he is 
8 [Laughter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. SCOTT. Why does not protection in Germany, France, 
and these other countries give them higher wages? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Oh, that is a chestnut. 

Mr. SCOTT. I ask the gentleman from Iowa, not the gentle- 
man from Maine. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. If my friend from Illinois thinks that the 
German people or the French people have not brains enough to 
take care of their interests without advice from the Democratic 
party of the United States he is welcome to that opinion. 

Mr. SCOTT. That does not answer my question. Why does 
not protection give them in their own countries the same high 
wages you claim that it gives them here? 

r. DOLLIVER. Iam talking about our own country. The 
German people have had their protective system but for a few 
yeaa, our centennial celebration converted Bismarck to the 

ogic of protection, and the w: of the industrial population 
of Germany have gone up steadily year by year until now they 
are 25 per cent higher than they were fifteen years ago. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. I ask unanimous consent that the gen- 
Ueman be TYE to conclude his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOLLIV I thank the committee. 

What has been the practical effect of the schedule of wool and 
woolens in the act of 1890? Others have discussed its effect in 
restoring the half-abandoned woolen mills of the United States. 
Let me add a word about the effect of it in securing the invest- 
ment of outside capital and the bodily transfer to the United 
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States of elaborate industrial enterprises. I hold in my hand 
the New York Herald of August 12 last, which contains an As- 
sociated Press table from Berlin, which is headlined ‘‘ MeKin- 
leyism in Germany.” 

Plauen, in Saxony, is the center of agreatmanufacturing district. Woolen 
ort arg are the main article of exportation. These have fallen from 
$1,986,101.39 in the fiscal year 1889-1890 to $1,796,375.56 in 1890-1891. The main 

lace of manufacture is Greiz, the residence of one of the petty princes of 

y, but a great manufacturing town. Many of the manufacturers in 
Plauen were interviewed. The largest firm is Arnold & Sons, which empl: 
nearly two thousand hands, and manufactures all kinds of woolen shuts, 
Mr. Arnold said that he had foreseen the present trouble, and had so man- 
aged his affairs that he had other countries to cs gt forhistrade. His fac- 
—.— a Greiz were kept busy supplying Russia, Austria, the Balkan coun- 

es, e 
“Then you have given up America?” 


“No. the con , 1 have established a factory at Passaic, N. J., and 
am doing well there. e duty makes up for the increased wages I have to 
pay there.“ 


I refer to this as one of the hundred triumphs of the McKinley 
bill. My friend from Nebraska tells us that under the protect- 
ive system for every dollar brought into the Treasury by im- 

rt duties $4 go into the pockets of protected industries.” 

e says, It is estimated.” Who estimates it? It would be 
better for my friend to observe the nebulous method in which the 
minority of the Ways and Means Committee in the last House 
approached this subject. They predicted an increase of taxes on 
wool and woolens, by reason of the increased duties, of $15,500,000 
and ‘‘ by reason of the enhanced prices which consumers would 
pay for the domestic product of many times,” fifteen millions and 
a half of dollars. You will observe that these men did not ap- 
pear to know that it was just four times. 

If the gentleman from Nebraska had been there, he could 
have told them just how many times. As it happened, having 
derived the entire estimate from their imagination, they very 

roperly left it to the imagination of the House. I congratu- 

ate them to-day on the serene nerve, the imperturbable gall, that 
enables them to repeat these visions of the night as they clam- 
ber over the mountains of adverse facts now everywhere known 
to the whole business community. He who goeth about,” says 
quaint old Hooker in his book on Ecclesiastical Polity, “ to per- 
suade a multitude that they are not as well governed as they 
ought to be, will never lack attentive and favorable hearers.” 

Fortunately for the good government of the world the same 
neighborhood can be worked but once. You may make converts 
for a time by telling people that they are about to be robbed, but 
no form of fanaticism can hold the audience if you come around 
afterwards and persist in telling them they have been robbed, un- 
less you can identify something they have lost. That form of 
taxation which requies the services of trained attorneys to con- 
vince the people that they are carrying a burden is likely to be 
accepted as a fairly satisfactory way of providing for the expanses 
of the Government. 

There is another thing about the McKinley bill that I wish to 
speak of. You remember that you told everybody that we had 
raised the tariff all along the line. You knew that no changes, 
except reductions, had been made in the great schedule that 
named the articles of common use, and that one article of univer- 
sal household necessity had been placed on the free list, yet you 
exaggerated all the advances, ignored all the reductions, and 
tried to humbug the public about the free admission of sugar. 

Echoes of that carnival of hearsay and fabrication are still 
heard in this House, for my friend from Tennessee [Mr. MCMIL- 
LIN] is so fond of his speech of 1890, that he brings its classic 
phrases into this debate, and describes the sugar we placed on 
the free list as an article which you can ‘‘sinell as far as you can 
see.” I never met a Democrat prior to last April who seemed to 
have the least idea that our action tended to decrease the price 
of refined sugars, They all said that the r man would goon 
eating his cane molasses, and the rich man his loaf sugar as usual. 
[Laughter.] They were literally April-fooled into taking 25 
pounds of sugar for a dollar. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BYNUM. Will the geatleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. BYNUM. The price of sugar you say has gone down be- 
cause the tariff has been removed, while the gentleman claims 
that the price of other articles goes down because the tariff was 
puton. Will he be kind enough to explain that paradox? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman, it seems wholly im ible 
to get even so clear-headed a man as my friend from Indiana to 
understand that while the removal of a revenue tariff from a 
thing which we do not and can not produce ina supply equal to 
our wants, the price of which is necessarily made in markets out- 
side of our own, relieves the public of a tax, the free admission 
oi goods the like of which we do or can produce in quantities 
commensurate with our demand, the price of the domestic article 
being fixed by the conditions of our own markets, would, while 
holding out to us for a time the promise of cheap merchandise, 
so speedily prostrate our established industries as to leave us at 
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the mercy of foreign merchants, and so ruinously degrade the 
level of 3 as to cripple the people's ability to buy at 
whatever price the bargains ht be offered. 

The ten thousand working people that Horace Greeley saw in 
one city in thefree-trade famine of 1855, fighting like wild beasts 
for a seat in the soup house, had passed the point where they 
were interested in prices. Without contending that protection 
alone has created the American scale of living, it is evident to 
me that it is necessary to a it; and in the old debates, be- 
fore men learned to quibble and dodge and play tricks with arith- 
metic, no effort was made to hide this fact. 

In reply to the question of Mr. Davis of Massachusetts, Gen. 
McDufile chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, in 
1832, said that he would tell his friend from Massachusetts 
“ what is the natural price of the manufacturing labor of the 
Northern States, estimated in money. Itis precisely the same 
as the manufacturing labor of England and not a cent more.” 
The institution of slavery, which framed every argument that 
has ever been brought forward in behalf of trade in the 
United States, had no labor question, and rested upon the doc- 
trine stated in Boston by Robert Toombs, that while free labor 
was paid in money, the representative of products, the slave was 
paid in the products themselves. 

His idea was that board and clothes are the only stake a man 
has in a day’s work, and he concluded that branch of his argu- 
ment by pointing out that the American slave was in these re- 

ts better off than free labor in the Old World. That was in 
1856. The Republican party found the entire politics of this 
country controlled by that theory of wages. It found labor strug- 
ling in rags in Northern cities, and at the South taking its wages 
a lashes upon its naked back. It found mobs driving John Green- 
leaf Whittier from New England villages and pouring out the 
blood of Elijah P. Lovejoy upon the soil of Illinois; and feeling 
around in the darkness of thoss miserable years we got hold of 
the right hand of Abraham Lincoln, and afterfour years of blood 
he lifted this continent out of barbarism and forever sanctified 
the ngns of man. [Applause onthe Republicanside.] Andifmy 
friends on the other side of the aisle live until the farmers of Iowa, 
Illinois, Nebraska, Kansas, Minnesota, and the Dakotas, despis- 
ing the counsel of Abraham Lincoln, are ready to vote the man- 
hood out of American life in order to get a beggar’s chances in 
the E markets of Europe, they flourish in immortal 
youth. [Laughter and applause on the Republican side.] 

But in making s free, the Republican party looked both 
before and after. We found our farm products practically ex- 
cluded from Spanish America and Central Europe. The very 
countries whose sugar products we were about to relieve of duties 
maintained us @ solid war of commercial exclusion; some 
at the dictation of home governments, as Cuba; others to pro- 
vide revenue, as the republics of the South; others, like France 
and Germany, on fraudulent pretenses, to save their markets for 
their own farmers. 

The act of 1890, without exposing a single domestic interest, 
by a brief provision, gave the President a limited discretion to 
restore the sugar duties, with others heretofore remitted, in our 
1 every country that after a specified time refused to 
deal fairly by the American farm. Under that simple provision, 
already sustained by our highest court, we have uded treaties 
opening nearly all of Latin America to our merchandise, includ- 
ing s and meat at nominal rates of duty in exchange 
for the free admission of sugar into our market place. 

The few republics yet out of the fold will be brought 
in by the monitory words of the President's recent proclamation. 
Under these treaties the South American merchant fleet has al- 
ready increased from three to fourteen ships. My friend and 
your friend, Maj. Conger, our Minister at Rio Janeiro, who 
paea through this city the other day, told me that as he left 

e harbor at Rio he saw a single ship discharging 3,000 tons of 
American fiour at the capital of Brazil; while the statistics for 
January show that in that month alone we sold in Havana 64,000 
barrels of fiour, which up to the recent treaty with Spain was 
excluded by a prohibitory tarif. 

To-day every mill, g-house, and factory in the United 
States is making y to share the profits of these hitherto in- 
accessible market places; yet there are men in this House so 
bound in the network of i prejudice that they see only 
the hand of famine in our increasing commerce, and that famine 
in a country to which out of our abundance we are sending our 
flour as a free gift. 

Mr. HERBERT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. HERBERT. Does the gentleman know that statistics 
show that for the nine months be with the treaty and end- 
ing gn the 3Ist of December last, the exports of agricultural prod- 
ucts from the United States to Brazil under the treaty were 
about $300,000 less than they were for the corresponding nine 
months of the preceding year? 
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Mr. DOLLIVER. I know that things have been in a bad way 
between revolution and pestilence in Brazil during the last year, 
but it seems to me that if our flour goes in free that the chances 
_ good for increasing in a substantial way our trade with Bra- 


Mr. HERBERT. The fact that I have stated I get from sta- 
tistics made by the statistician, Mr. Brock. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I have not those statisticsathand. I have 
already expressed my suspicion of figures, but I will look your 
figures over and if there appears to be anything in them I will 
leave them out of my speech. 5 

Mr. HERBERT. The statistics show the facts which I have 
stated, that for the nine months ending on the 31st day of De- 
cember last, the exports of agricultural productsfrom the United 
States to Brazil under the treaty were about $300,000 less than 
they were for the corresponding months of the preceding year. 
I think the gentleman will do well to omit the figures from his 


speech. ughter.] 
Mr. OTA I have it from Mr. W. E. Curtis, our most 
accurate student of South American affairs, that 


S ee t months of the current fiscal 
por G February 29, were val at $2,852,705, while for the 55 
increase in Febru- 


od of the previous year, we find that our 
from $12, 640 to $13,311,270, or a little more than a million dollars, and, 
considering the circumstances, this is a most 
the past year the Republic of Brazil has suffered three crises. 
The reci ty arrangement with Cuba has been in force for six months, 
a W. tune our have 


exports from 96,895,037 to $10,155,085. 
the first eight months of the current 0 
to Cuba to the value of $939,154, while d the corresponding period of the 
were only #54, 

ent with Puerto Rico has been in force six months also, and 
our exports have increased from $1,022,780 to 31,310,790. 

the eight months ending Fe 29, 1892, the exports of flour to 
Puerto period of the 


ico were $517,304, while during the corresponding - 
vious year they were $433,514. = 


I live in the corn country, the choice and select acreage of the 
world, a section of country that has done more to refute the old 


ethnic prejudice inst the hog than all other influences com- 
bined. [Laughter.] The hog has had a hard time in this world. 
From the dawn of history eve has been against the hog. 


He was 3 by ol Lace ey every ancient state, and 
is yet as a ord and a hissing am the le. 
Even t ay you insult a man, in any language, 8 Sar 
hog, though in many cases it is the hog’s reputation that is at 
stake. [Great laughter.] 

A few prie ago, on the complaint of German and French farm- 
ers who pork to sell, the American hog suffered a rank in- 
justice. On the ground that his health was not good, he was 
shut out from the market places of Europe, though the excuse 
was false, because he was and is to-day the most superb speci- 
men of physical comfort there is on the earth. ughter. 
But being in the pork business themselves they lied about him an 
shut him out. e all got mad about it and a ed to Con- 
gress and to the President; but during the Cleve régime we 
had the accident to have for Secretary of State a venerable sur- 
vivor of the Crustacean period of Delaware politics. So that Ad- 
Renter closed with nothing done for the American hog. 

ughter. 

No sooner was the McKinley bill signed than negotiations were 
set on foot to reopen the markets of pe to the food products 
of the American people. These negotiations were conducted in 
Germany with t skill by our minister at Berlin, Mr. Phelps 
and in France by Mr. Reid, one of the greatest diplomatists of 
our times, whose labors, without depriving him of good will 
of the people of France, have won the lasting gratitude of his own 
countrymen. 

2 Mr. SCOTT. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a ques- 
ion? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SCOTT. If what you say about the exchange of German 
beet sugar for the admission of meat products be true, will not 
the effect be to > proveni the exporting of other farm products? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. We hope to be able in time to supply the 
American peopip with sugar of our own making, butin the mean 
time we intend to sell pork in Germany and France. ‘ 
mee HERBERT. ill the gentleman allow me a suggestion 

ere? 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Certainly. 

Mr. HERBERT. The President said in his annual message 
that the admission of pork into Austria-Hungary, Germany, 
France, and Sweden, I think it was four different countries 
named, was asked for and granted solely on the ground of the 
meat- tion law, which excludes any idea that it arose from 
the McKinley bill. That fact had been very industriously stated. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I do not recall what you say about the con- 


tents of the President’s message, but I ought to have said in jus- 
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tice to the Fifty-first Congress that our diplomatists in Europe 
had the McKinley bill penang for the restoration of sugar đu- 
ties in one hand, and Uncle Jerry Rusk’s meat-inspection bill in 
the other when they effected these diplomatic triumphs over the 
statesmen of Europe. [Applause.] So that in exchange for the 
free admission of Nok sugar into the American market place, 
our food products, officially certified from this time on, go with- 
out restriction into the great market places of Central Europe. 
Now, the 4th of July section of the speech of my friend from 
Tennessee would make one believe that instead of doing the people 
a good service we had been guilty of a most dastardly outrage 
against the public welfare. I will insert a few lines from my 
friend’s speech: 
‘When the colonies determined torebel 
tish Crown there was no more 


the essions and exactions 


King rushed to 
right. I see before me Mr. SHERMAN HOAR, a distinguished Representa- 
tive from Massachusetts, with whom I had the pleasure of driving and waik- 
over the battlefields of Concord and <- I see also the Hon. 
OSEPH O'NEIL and 


gro 
and the surrender of the right of taxation made, I thought of 
when the colonies the shouts of freemen proclaiming that 
there should be no taxation without representation.” 

Sir, tea es were formed throughout the land. The women refused to 
boil tea, the men to buy taxed tea, and all refused to drink taxed tea. 
‘When the arri in the harbor the brave men of Boston, urged on by 
the patroitic women of Boston, rushed down to the harbor, on the vessels, 
resistance cast their accursed of taxed tea 


t worthy ofthe noblest men of 
the most heroic period! Here was an on worthy of all laudation and all 


imitation! With what fond memories we linger in contemplation about that 
day and those deeds! The patriotic citizens of Boston, thesons of these noble 
sires, have raised a t monument which tells of their gloriousdeeds. 

But, Mr. Chairman. it is sad to refiect that one h and fourteen years 
after the right of self-taxation was substituted for taxation “ without repre- 
sentation," some of the sons of these sires had so degenerated that they were 
sung without a protest, without even a murmur, to surrender this blood- 
bough righs to the President of the United States. Our ancestors had de- 
nounced, defied, and defeated King George on account of less tax on less tea. 
But it turns out that we rebelled against George the Third and high taxation 
in 1776, only to make a cowardly surrender to Harrison the Second and higher 
taxation in 1890! 

It would be an inspiring sight to see the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee recruiting the awkward squad of tariff reform around 
Bunker Hill monument and o it for this new defense of 
American liberty. [Laughter.] It would naturally fall into two 
grand divisions, one under command of the So who acted 
as the guide of my friend’s vacation at the birthplace of the Rev- 
olution [Mr. HOAR]. The other, under command of my friend 
from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], both mo under the eye of the 
gentleman from Tennessee, 7 f forth against this new ty- 
ranny of the President of the Uni States. I can hear their 
mar watchwords: God, home, and native land“ Damn a 
sheep anyhow.” Sn iene St Root, hog or die;“ Resistance 
to tyrants is obedience to : “Don't give up the ship.” 
[Laughter.] 

They come down to the harbors and find the vessels laden for 
South America and Central Auropa They goon board. They 
take tierce and box and barrel billed for Havana, Rio, Hamburg, 
Bremen, Havre, and the Baltic ports, and cast them overbcard 
into the waves of the resounding ssa. They return. They ap- 
proach the Capitol. They detail a 7 to surround the Su- 
preme Court while the main body of the force pursues its fell 

aa to waylay the President of the United States and kidnap 
fhe nsatiable monster that has had the temerity, against all the 
sacred precedents of Democratic polities, to render a plain sery- 


ice to the plain poopie of the United States. [Laughter and ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 
The gentleman from. Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] from time to time 


throughout his discourse turns aside to speak of the defeated lead- 
ers of the last Congressional campaign; and, not content to con- 
cede that level of politics to those whose intellectual limitations 
leave them nothing aise to say, he joins the chorus of detraction 
that for two years hounded the great Speaker who delivered 
the House of Representatives from the control of the minority 
and made it a representative assembly. [Applause.] 

I shall not say a word in defense of the Speaker whose record 
in this House isa of the parliamentary progress of the world, 
but I can not forbear to say that aman must have a peculiarly 
cheerful and buoyant disposition who, in view of the present sit- 
uation of the Democratic party, both on men and measures, can 
get much comfort out of what happened to the Republicans two 
years ago. 5 

The idol of your habitual idolatry has fallen, and a gentleman 
whose name I heard hissed and derided in this Chamber a few 
months ago has just finished a triumphal tour of the South. It 
would be well if by some process of transfusion the gentleman 
from Nebraska ĉould divide with him that childlike enthusiasm 
with which he looks forward to the future of the Democracy. 
For this new leader, being called unexpectedly to the capital of 


New York, to accept the trust that was about to be forced upon 
him, the Presidency of the United States [laughter], could 

no words of his own suited to the occasion, if we may believe the 
New York World’s report of his speech, and so he borrowed a 
saintly tone from a source both pious and classic. 

With what terms shall I acknowledge this official act, my fellow Democrats, 
which, instead of poin to some new, untried career, might amply reward 
and crown the labors of the longest life. From that great cardinal, whose 
s kindly light” has touched the hearts of all Christendom, let my - 
tude humbly borrow this worthier response than I myself d ever frame 
to the great Democracy whom you represent. 


[Laughter.] 


As he found it agreeable to his own feelings and to the general 
state of Democratic affairs to bring in the first line of that hymn 
I hope I may not seem irreverent, seeing that the distinguished 
statesman to whom I have referred knows more about the Demo- 
cratic party than my friend from Nebraska, if I correct my 
friend’s estimate of the Democratic prospect by reciting the re- 
maining lines of the first verse of that litany of human desola- 
tion. [Laughter.] 

Lead, kindly light, 
Amid 


Lead thou me on! 


[Laughter. 
g ] The night is dark. 
And I am far from home; 
Lead thou me on! 


Kop thou my feet: 
do not ask to see the distant scene; 
One step enough for me. á 
see laughter.] 

n closing I can only say to him and those who suffer with him 
here that if the steps he has in view are nog | like those he 
has already taken, one step is likely to prove sufficient also for 
the rest of the American people. [Laag ter and applause. 

I now desire to thank the distinguished gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. REED] for this opportunity to speak, and to thank the com- 
mittee for the attention with which I have been heard. [Con- 
tinued applause.] 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, some gentlemen near me say 
that they desire that the committee shall now rise in order that 
we may adjourn. If that is the general desira I will take the 
floor now and allow the committee to rise, and go on with my 
speech in the morning. But if the committee prefer I will pro- 
ceed now. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, it is about the usual hour 
for adjournment, and I understand that the gentleman from Iowa 
would rather speak in the morning. Therefore, as the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] is not here, I will take the 
res ibility of moving that the committee do now rise. 

e motion was agreed to. 

The committee accordirgly rose; and the S er having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GREENLEAF, from the Committee of the 
Whole, reported that they had had under consideration the bill 
(H. R. 6007) to place wool on the fres list and reduce the duties 
on woolen and had come to no resolution thereon. 


RECALL OF A RESOLUTION. 

The SPEAKER. On yesterday a resolution was transmitted 
to the Senate, by an error of the Clerk, as having been panen 
by the House, which had not been passed. It was the resolution 
respecting the appointment of trustees of some charitable insti- 
tution in this District. If there be no objection, the Chair will 
send to the Senate a request on the part of the House for the re- 
turn of the resolution. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. MCKINNEY, for one week, on account of important 
business. 
To Mr. COOPER, for one week, on account of important busi- 


ness. 
To Mr. Scort of Illinois, for five days, on account of impor- 
tant business. 


LEAVE TO SIT DURING THE SESSION OF THE HOUSE. 
By unanimous consent, the Committee on the Merchant Ma- 
rine and Fisheries was given permission to sitduring the session 
of the House on Wednesday next. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Mr. Speaker, I am very far 
from well, and have been so for two weeks. I therefore ask for 
indefinite leave of absence. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered, . — 

The House then, on motion of Mr. BURROWS (at 4 o'clock and 
56 minutes p. m.) adjourned. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committee, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. BUNN, from the Committee on Claims: A bill (S. 205) 
to reimburse Maj. Green Clay Goodloe, paymaster United States 
Marine Corps. (Report No. 904.) . 

By Mr. ATKINSON, from the Committee on Claims: A bill 
(H R.6870) for the relief of James S. Crawford. (Report No. 905.) 

By Mr. LOUD, from the Committee on Claims: A bill (H. R. 
1635) for the relief of Ames & Deterick, of San Francisco, in the 
State of California. (Report No. 906.) 

By Mr. ROCKW ELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs: 
A pull (H. R. 1105) for the relief of iam a Cohn, late of the One 
hundred and sixth Ohio Volunteers. ( rt No. 907.) 

A bill (H. R. 2076) for the relief of Lieut. Col. Michael P. Small, 
assistantcommissary-general of subsistence, United States Army. 
(Report No. 920.) 

By Mr. WEVER, from the Committee on Claims: A bill (H. 
R. 3754) for the relief of J. J. Lints. (Report No. 917.) 

By Mr. PAGE of Rhode Island, from the Committee on Claims: 

A bill (H. R. 6015) for the relief of the owners and crews of the 
Hawaiian bark Arctic. (Report No. 918.) 

A bill (S. 972) for the relief of the administrators of the estate 
of Isaac P. Tice, deceased. (Report No. 919.) 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were severally dis- 
charged from the consideration of the following bills, resolutions, 
and memorials; which were re-referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5430) for the relief of Bellamy S. Hine, of Keo- 
kuk, Iowa—the Committee on Claims discharged, and referred 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

A bill (S. 16) for the relief of G. M. Hazen and others—the 
Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Committee 
on War Claims. 8 

A bill (S. 19) for the relief of Davidson Dickson and others 
the Committee on Claims discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

A resolution of the Wisconsin State Cranberry Growers’ Asso- 
ciation asking an appropriation extending the Weather Bureau 
Service—the Committee on Appropriations discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on culture. 

A memorial of the Chamber of Commerce in Milwaukee, Wis., 
for a liberal appropriation for the extension of the benefits of the 
Weather Bureau—the Committee on Appropriations discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Agriculture. 

A patition of the Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, Wis. 
in favor of an increased appropriation for the Weather Signal 
Service—the Committee on Appropriations discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Agriculture. 


BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, severally read twice, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. DIXON; A bill (H. R. 7686) making an appropriation 
to supply a deficiency in the expenses of the constitutional conven- 
tion PF the State of Montana—to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 7687) to 
amend section 2166, Revised Statutes of the United States—to 
the Committee on the J noai: : 

By Mr. TERRY: A bill (H. R. 7688) to grant lot No. I, in block 
No. 72, of the Hot Springs Reservation, to the school district of 
city of Hot Springs, for school purposes—to the Committee on the 


Public Lands. 
By Mr. CUTTING (by request): A bill (H. R. 7689) to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to promote the industry of raising, 


decorticating, and ungumming fibers from fibrous plants and the 
manufacturing of same into fabrics in the United States—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CAINE: A bill (H. R. 7690) for the local government 
of the Territory of Utah and to provide for the election of cer- 
tain officers in said Territory—to the Committee on the Terri- 
tories. 

By Mr. STOCKDALE: A bill (H. R. 7693) to repeal the act ap- 
proved March 1, 1872, entitled An act toset apart a certain tract 
of land lying near the headwaters of the Yellowstone River as 
a public park!“ —to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

y Mr. BELKNAP: A bill (H. R. 7694) to increase the pay of 
certain noncommissioned officers of the Army—to the Committee 
on sorta ae J Affairs. 

By Mr. BUNTING: A bill (H. R. 7695) to reduce the duty on 
tin plate, terne plate, and taggers tin, and to repeal paragraph 


209 of section 1 of an act entitled ‘‘An act to reduce the revenue, 
and for 5 to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WILLCOX: A bill (H. R. 7696) amendatory of an act 
entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the taking of the Eleventh Cen- 
sus“ —to the Select Committee on the Eleventh Census. 

By Mr. LESTER of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 7720) to authorize 
the construction of a bridge across the Savannah River—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CASTLE: A resolution to pay Col. C. S. Uline for serv- 
25 as clerk of Committee on Mileage to the Committee on 

ccounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. CASTLE: A bill (H. R. 7697) to donate Lake Minne- 
tonka to Hennepin County, in the State of Minnesota—to the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. COOPER: A bill (H. R. 7698) for the relief of Indiana 
Poling (néo Tull}—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. COOMBS: A bill (H. R. 7699) for the relief of David H. 
Wintress, a veteran of the late war—to the Committee on Inva- 
lid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7700) for the relief of the estate of F. Z. 
Tucker—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CUTTING: A bill (H. R. 7701) for the relief of Thomas 
F. Riley—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DINGLEY (by request): A bill (H. R. 7702) for the re- 
lief of John H. Merrill—to the Committee on Claims. 

Bye FITCH: A bill (H. R. 7703) granting a pension to Louisa 
A. Bussing, widow of Thomas Bussing—to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FORNEY: A bill (H. R. 7704) for the relief of Meba A. 
Coyle, granddaughter and administratrix de bonis non of Lieut. 
Joseph Wheaton, deceased—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 7705) to correct the military 
record of Henry Har; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MCKINNEY: A bill (H. R. 7706) granting a pension to 
Annie W. Tarbell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PAYNTER (by request): A bill (H. R. 7707) to re- 
move the charges of desertion against Samuel Berry—to the Com- 
mittee on Mili Affairs. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 7708) for the relief of Martin 
Lunsford—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7709) for the relief of Ann Stewart, admin- 
istratix of William A. Stewart, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R.7710) granting a pension to Alvin Burns—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PRICE: A bill (H. R. 7711) for the relief of Mary H. 
Anderson, widow of Hiram Anderson, of St. Marys Parish. La.— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RAY: A bill (H. R. 7712) for the relief of Jane Howard— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7713) granting a pen- 
sion to Benajah Morgan, late 5 in Capt. Burn's Com- 

any, Third Regiment, Third Brigade, of Mounted Volunteers, 
In the Black Hawk war- to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR: A bill (H. R. 7714) granting an 
increase of pension to Robert Hammond—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7715) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah A. Woodbridge—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Michi (by uest): A bill (H. R. 
7716) granting a pension to Catherine Gerber, late Koeler—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: A bill (H. R. 7717) to place the name 
of John C. Fruit, late surgeon of the One hundred and eighty- 
seventh Regiment of Pennsylvania volunteers, upon the - 
sion rolls of the United States—to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7718) to place upon the pension rolls of the 
United States the name of Sarah H. Ent, of Bloomsburg, Colum- 
bia County, Pa.—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 7719) granting an increase of 
75 8 to Mary E. Mason, widow of late Julius A. Mason, major 
Gay Regiment United States Cavalry—to the Committee on 

ensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

P Mr. BANKHEAD: Petition for relief of John B. Stedman 
et al., heirs of James Stedman, deceased—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 7 

Also, petition for relief of Francis M. Cooner, son and heir of 
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Samuel E. Cooner, deceased, of Walker County, Ala. —to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

* Also, two petitions for relief of Martha Ann Tucker, widow of 
George S. Tucker, deceased, of Marion County, Ala.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, petition for relief of Mrs. Martha A. Tucker and other 
heirs of the estate of Samuel C. Roberts, deceased of Marion 
County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BARWIG: Memorial for regulating speculation in fle- 
titious farm products, from Rosedale Township, Fond du Lac 
County, Wis.—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, memorial and poe by residents of Waukesha, Wis., 
against the repeal of the import duty on barley, or any modifi- 
cation thereof—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: Petition of Mulberry Grange. No. 
978, for pure lard—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, to prevent the adulteration of food and drugs—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, for the free delivery of mails to rural districts—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Petition of National Grange Lodge of the 
United States, Loyal Knights of America, relative to the adop- 
tion of a sixteenth amendment concerning laws respecting the 
establishment of religion, ete.—to the Committes on the Judi- 


, petition of Washington Camp, No. 450, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, relative to bill to amend naturalization law— 
to the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BRODERICK: Petition in favor of claim of B. F. Mis- 
serner, and to accompany House bill 4928—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWERS: Petition for Nicaragua Canal—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey: Petition of citizens of 
Ocean County, N. J., in regard to House bill 401—to the Select 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizens of Atlantic County, N. J., in favor of 
inereasing pay for Life-Saving Service—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of Marlton, N. J., in favor of legisla- 
tion restricting immigration—to the Select Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

y Mr. BUSEY: Petition of citizens of Yorktown, III., for free 
delivery of mail to rural districts—to the Committee on the Pest- 
Office and Post-Roads. f 

By Mr. CAPEHART: Petition of Daniel W. Harrison, to re- 
move charge of desertion from the military record of David W. 
Harrison, to accompany House bill 759—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. COOLIDGE: Petition of Petersham Grange, No. 95, of 
Massachusetts, to prohibit contracts discrediting legal-tender 
currency—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, for the free delivery of mails to the rural districts—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, to prevent gambling in farm products, to prevent the 
adulteration of food and drugs, and to legislate for the encourage- 
ment of silk culture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, for pure lard—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. COOPER: Petition of citizens of Putnam County, Ind., 
in favor of free delivery of rural mail—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. CUMMINGS: Petition praying that the metric system 
be adopted exclusively in customs service—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. CURTIS: Two petitions of residents of Oldenburg, one 
containing 162 signatures and the other 56, against opening the 
Columbian Exposition on Sunday—to the Select Committee on 
the Columbian Exposition. = 

By Mr. DALZELL: Resolution of Knoxville Council, No. 370, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Pittsburg, Pa., in 
favor of amendment to immigration laws—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. _ 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of the Twenty-second Con- 
gressional district of Pennsylvania, in favor of amendment to 
the Constitution, against State laws respecting the establish- 
ment of religion, etc.—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVIS: Petition of the First Con Tognon Church 
of Manhattan, Kans., against opening the Columbian Exposition 


on Sunday, or sale of liquor on exposition grounds—to the Select 
Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of citizens of Junction City, Kans., against the 
parenge of a general bankrupt law—to the Committee on the Ju- 

ciary. 

By Mr. DE FOREST: Petition of Housatonic Grange, No. 79, of 
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Connecticut, for free delivery of mails to rural districts—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
Also, for pure lard—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, to prevent the adulteration of food and drugs, to legis- 
late for the encouragement of silk culture, and to prevent gamb- 
ling in farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. ENGLISH: Petition of Dr. F. S. Meyer and 59 others, 
Thomas Donnelly and others, F. S. Meyer, jr., and others, for 
more stringent laws to prevent immigration—to the Select Com- 
mittee on ERE Baca and Naturalization. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: Petition of Ridge Grange, No. 1652, of IIli- 
nois, for free delivery of the mails to the rural districts—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, for pure lard—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, to prevent the adulteration of food and drugs, to prevent 
gambling in farfh products, and to legislate for the encourage- 
ment of silk culture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FYAN: Petition of Henry S. Spivey, praying that his 
claim for property taken by the Army during the late war be re- 
ferred to the Court of Claims—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GILLESPIE: Petition of T. O. Hazen and other citi- 
zens of Mercer County, Pa., for passage of act concerning immi- 
gration—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 


zation. 
Also, petition of R. G. C. White and other citizens of Lawrence 
County, Pa., asking passage of act regulating immigration, ete.— 


to the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GROUT: Memorial of W. R. Sturtevant, in support of 
bill relating to loss of post-office funds—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HARE; Petition of A. C. Glosser and 34 others, of Wy- 
andot County, Ohio, in favor of bill in relation to options and 
futures—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 18 citizens of Wyandot, Ohio, in regard to tax 
on oleomargarine—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 34 citizens of Wyandot County, Ohio, in re- 
gore to tax on oleomargarine, etc.—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of Champion Grange, No. 840, of Ohio, to prohibit 
contracts discrediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, for the free delivery of the mails to the rural districts— 
to the Committee on tue Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, for pure lard—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, to prevent gambling in farm products and to legislate for 
55 encouragement of silk culture—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. HARRIES: Petition of the Board of Trade of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., favoring amendment to the Constitution, section x 
Article II, making the term of President of the United States six 
years, and making him ineligible for reélection—to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois: Petition of C. Burkholder 
and 13+ others, of Illinois, praying for amendment to the Consti- 
tution providing that no State shall pass a law establishing any 
form of religion, ete.—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HERMANN: Petition of citizens of Wasco, Oregon, 
for extending free delivery of mails—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of farmers at Walton, Oregon, against specula- 
ting in fictitious products to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Oswego Grange, No. 175, of Oregon, to pre- 
vent gambling in farm products; Mount Holly Grange, No. 204, 
of Oregon, to prevent gambling in farm products. 

Also, to prevent the adulteration of food and drugs; to legis- 
late for the encouragement of silk culture—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, for pure lard—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HITT: Petition of A. D. Clark and 13 others of Ogle 
County, III., against the Hateh-Washburn option bill—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsyivania: Petition of Washington 
Camp, No. 299, Patriotic Order Sons of America of Philadelphia, 
Pa., in favor of amendment to the naturalization laws—to the Se- 
lect Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of 200 citizens of Eldred Township, Lycoming 
County, Pa., favoring free delivery of mail to rural districts— 
to ee Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, two 


titions of granges as follows: East Sullivan Grange, 
No, 821, of 


ermsylvania, and West Branch Grange, No. 136, of 
Pennsylvania, to prohibit contracts discrediting legal-tender 
eurrency—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, for the free delivery of the mails to the rural districts— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. z 
Also, for pure lard—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, to legislate for the encouragement of silk culture, to pre- 
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vent the adulteration of food and drugs, and to prevent gambling 
in farm products—to the Committee on ture, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota: Petition of the Chamber 
of Commerce, Bismarck, N. Dak., asking the price of public 
lands in railroad limits be reduced to $1.25 por acre to actual set- 
tlers—to the Committee on the Public Lan 

By Mr. KRIBBS: Petition of 49 citizens of Brisbin, Pa., in 
favor of a constitutional amendment 8 any State from 
establisning any form of religion to ttee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

Bp Mr. LITTLE: Petition of citizens of New York for a six- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution prohibiting the estab- 
lishment of any form of religion, or appropriating money toany 
institution wholly or in part under sectarian control—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. à 

By Mr. LONG: Petition of S. K. Sovall, W. L? Blackman, and 
25 others, of Cherokee County, Tex., favoring the Ocala de- 
mands—to the Committee on the J use ay 

Also, petition of W. W. Wilson and 32 others, of Henderson 
County, Tex., in favor of the antioption bills—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of geen of he. 3 8 Pos, re- 
mons inst the passage ouse con ing lard 
aa jE STETA measures—to the Committee on d 
and Means. 

By Mr. MCALEER: Petition bapa cas | House bill 534, rela- 
tive to bill 2708—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, petition for relief of Michael Carroll—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCCLELLAN: Memorial and petition of Prof. John S. 
Irwin and 130 others, of Fort Wayne, Ind., for an amendment to 
the Constitution to the effect that no State shall pass any law re- 
specting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof, or use its property or credit, or any money raised 
by taxation, or authorize ei resz 15 be weed. toe the — at 
founding, maintaining, or ai y appropriation, payments for 
service, expenses, or otherwise, any o Beek: religion, denomina- 
tion, or religious society, or any institution. society, or under- 
taking which is wholly or in part under sectarian or ecclesias- 
tical control—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition for support of House bill 5956, in regard to in- 
creasing tax on paper-wrapped cigarettes—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. i 

By Mr. MCRAE: Petition of A. B. Murphy and 45 others, of 
Columbia County, Ark., asking for of Washburn-Hatch 
antioption bill—to the Committee on iculture. 

Also, petition of W. T. Fincher and 24 others, of Nevada County, 
Ark., asking for of Washburn-Hatch antioption bill—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MARTIN: Affidavits of Thomas Thrusher and J. W. 
Roberts, in 2 of bill to pension Ann Florence to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of John E. Stergis and 31 other sea Union sol- 
diers of Bluffton, Ind., in support of House bill 7665, granting 
a pension to William Lindsey—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 5 

Also, petition of Grace McGee, for pension as army nurse to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of William Lindsay in the support of House bill 
7665, to grant him a pension, with his own vit and the affi- 
davits of Frank Dougherty, Dr. H. H. Weer, Peter Bender, and 
Oliver Kames, in support—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: Resolutions of steamboatmen and sea- 
men of Milwaukee, calling attention to violations of the alien 
contract labor law by means of fraudulent naturalization papers 
issued to Canadian seamen—to the Select Committee on 8 
gration and Naturalization. 

Also, petitions of Merdle, Smith & Co. and other wholesale 
grocers of Milwaukee, against discriminating in on cer- 
tain trade journals, ete.—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

Also, resolutions of board of directors of Milwaukee Chamber 
of Commerce, favo: amendment to interstate-commerce law 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolution of Wisconsin State Cranberry Growers’ Asso- 


ciation, urging adequate appropriation for the Weather Bureau— 
to the Committee on 3 
By Mr. PAYNTER: Petition of Elizabeth Parish, asking that 


the charge of desertion be removed against Madison Pairish—to 
the Committee on Mili Affairs. 
Also, petition of James Greenlee, of Adams County, Ohio, for 
relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 
Also, petition of Hon. Ed. F. Dulin and others, against bank- 
rupt law—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
, petition of Elizabeth R. Hull, to remove the charge of de- 
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sertion against 


r husband, William Hull—to the Committee on 
Affairs. 


Mili 

By Me. PERKINS: Petition of Miss Libbie Hamilton, daugh-. 
ter of the late J. H. Hamilton, for relief—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAY: Petition of James Howard, for pension as army 
nurse—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAYNER (by 8 Petition of Margaret Amos, 
army nurse, Baltimore, Md., for relief —to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Ruth A. Pentz, army nurse, Baltimore, Md., 
for relief —to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED: Petition of citizens of Ward No. I, of Portland, 
Me., in regard to a sixteenth amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. REILLY: Petition of citizens of Ashland, Pa., in 
favor of Senate bill 254,extending free mail delivery—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, two 2 of citizens, one of Reynolds and the other 
of Tamanend, Pa., in favor of a sixteenth amendment to the 
Constitution—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, three resolutions, as follows: Of W. Camp 235, Lost Creek, 
Pa.; of Williams Valley Council, No. 317, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, and of Mahanoy City Council, in favor of 
5 the naturalization laws—to the Committee on the Ju- 

ciary. 

By Mr. REYBURN: Petition of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., 
in favor of an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
prohibiting an form of religion being established—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RICHARDSON: Petition for relief of Samuel R. San- 
ders, executor of estate of Ji h Hallowell, deceased, of Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition for relief of Jane Ply, administratrix of estate of 
Tipp Fly, of Rutherford County, Tenn.—to the Committee on 


War Claims. 

By Mr. ROCKWELL: Report to accompany House bill 4940, 
for the relief of Capt. William Hogarty—to the Committee on 
Mili Affairs. 

By Mr.SCULL: Petition of 3,516 members of various religious 
denominations of Johnstown, Pa., pra; that World’s Fair be 
closed on Sunday, that sale of liquor be prohibited on grounds, 


and that art department be managed according to American 
standard of purity in art—to the Select Committee on the Colum- 
bian Exposition. 

Also, petition of 100 citizens of Cambria County, Pa., in favor 
of House bill 401, restricting immigration—to the Select Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, memorial of 96 citizens of Somerset County, Pa., favor- 
ing House bill 401, restricting i ation, ete.—to the Select 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Milford Grange, No. 923, of Pennsylvania, for 
free delivery of the mails to rural districts—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, for pure lard—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, to legislate for the encouragement of silk culture, to pre- 
vent the adulteration of food and drugs, and to prevent gambling 
in farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SHELL: Petition of 88 citizens of South Carolina, in 
reference to the Indians—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SHONK: Petition of citizens of Freeland, Pa., for a 
constitutional amendment forbidding any State to pass any law 
respecting an establishment of religion—to the Committee on 
the J udicia = 


By Mr. SON: Petition of citizens of Wichita, Kans., for 
a law to prevent dealing in futures in grain—to the Cammittee 
on Agriculture 


Also, petition of citizens of California, for the Government own- 


ership of railroads—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, protest of the Single Tax Society, t ceding the pub- 
lic lands of the several States and Territor to the Committee 
on the Public Lands. 


Also, petition of citizens of Kansas, for regulating speculation 
in fictitious farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of W. S. Phillips and others, in favor of the 
Washburn-Hatch antioption bills—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also, petition of A. S. Deindoff and others, for the same—to 
the Committee on Agriculture 


Also, petition of 650 voters of Western Kansas, asking that 
money be appropriated to onirrigation in Western Kansas— 
to the Select Committee on tion of Arid Lands in the United 
States. 


By Mr. SMITH of Arizona: Petition of citizens of Arizona in 
regard to a sixteenth amendment to the Constitution—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, petition of citizens of Arizona in regard to a sixteenth 
amendment of the Constitution—to the Committee on the Ju- 
diciar. 


By Xi. SNODGRASS: Petition of Eveline Hixon, Caroline 

i , Rebecca Cummings, and Mary Parker, of Chattanooga, 
Tenn., asking that their quartermaster claim be referred to the 
Court of Claims under the Bowman act—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 3 

By Mr. SPRINGER: Petition of the American Federation of 
Labor, in favor of numerous laws—to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of United Brotherhood of C nters.and Join- 
ers, No. 649, in favor of restriction of immigration to the Select 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizens of Morgan County, III., to prevent 
gambling in agricultural products—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. STEWART of Texas: Petition of citizens of Brazos 
County Tex., remonstrating against the passage of House bill 375, 
concerning lard and lard compound, and all similar measures—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. A. STONE: Petition of citizens of Alle- 
gheny, Pa., asking for amendment to Constitution prohibit 
estab. ent of religion, ete.—to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Allegheny, Pa., asking for passage 
of ose bill No. 401, 3 immigration—to the Select 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizens of Allegheny, Pa., asking foran 
amendment to the Constitution prohibiting the establishment of 
religion, etc.—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

, petition of citizens of Allegheny for passage of House 
bill 401, restric immigration—to the Select Committee on 
Immigration al TARR: 5 Ale 

Also, petition tizens egheny, Pa., asking for passage 
of House bill 401, restricti tion—to the Select Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR: Papers in support of claim of 
Robert Hammond, for increase of pension—to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. of Alabama: Petition for relief of Wil- 
liam A. Callahan, administrator de bonis non of the estate of 
Thomas Gibbs, deceased, of Morgan County, Ala.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. s 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts: Papers for the removal 
of the charge of desertion from the record of John Harney—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: Resolutions of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of South Bend, Wash., for the early construc- 
tion of the Nicaragua Canal—to the Committee on Railways and 


Also, petition of 11 citizens of Seattle, for e of House 
bill 291, providing for increase and equalization of salaries of 
letter-carriers—to the Committee on Post-Office and Post- 


Also, resolutions of Chamber of Commerce of Port Townsend, 
Wash., for additional appropriation for completion of custom 
building at that place—to the Committee on Public Buildings 
u les, petition of 85 citizens of Seattle, f fH 

, petition o 0 or passage of House 
bill 291, providing for equalization and increase of salaries of 
letter-carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Also, petition of Enterprise Grange, No. 85, prayin 
of act construing forfeiture act from Wallula, Wash. to 
Q n—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 
, petition of 134 citizensof Kettle Falls, Wash., for open- 
ing the Colville Reservation—to the Committee on Indian Af- 
‘airs. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON; Memorial and petition of sundry citi- 
zens of Coal Township, Northumberland County, Pa., praying 
for an amendment to the Constitution of the United States pre- 
venting the States from passing laws regulating the establish- 
ment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof or levy- 
ing taxes for sectarian purposes—to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 
sy 5 0 petitions as follows: Of sundry citizens of Northumber- 
land County, in the Seventeenth Congressional district of Penn- 
Ivania, and two petitions of sundry citizens of the borough of 
ton, all in favor of a sixteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States, preventing the States from passing laws 
regulating the establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof or using taxes for sectarian purposes—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
Also, resolution of Washington Camp, No. 315, of Turbotville, 
Pa., in favor of an amendment to the naturalization laws of the 
United States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


passage 
ortland, 


Nebr., praying for the passage of the Conger la 


SENATE. 


WEDNESDAY, March 30, 1892. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica 
tion from the Attorney-General, transmitting, in response to a 
resolution of the 24th instant, certain information relative to 
subordinates of his Department who are not laborers or workmen 
and not specifically authorized or appropriated for by law; which 
was referred to the Committee on Civil Service and Retrench- 
ment, and ordered to be printed. 


COURT OF CLAIMS REPORT. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting conclu- 
sions of fact and of law in certain French spoliation claims; which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


SENATOR FROM TEXAS. 

Mr. COKE. Mr. President, my colleague elect is present. 
I ask that his credendials be presented to the Senate, and that 
he be sworn in. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented the credentials of RoGER 
Q. MILLS, elected by the Legislature of Texas a Senator from 
that State to fill the vacancy occasioned by the resignation of 
John H. Reagan in the term ending March 3, 1893. 

The credentials were read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator elect will please come 
forward and receive the oath of office. 

Mr. MILLS was escorted to the Vice-President’s desk by Mr. 
COKE, and the oath prescribed by law having been administered 
to him, he took his seat in the Senate. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. GALLINGER presented a memorial of the First Church 
of East Derry, N. H., and a memorial of the First Congregational 
Church of Derry, N. H., remonstrating against the opening of 
the World's Columbian Exposition on Sunday and the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors on the grounds; which were referred to the 
Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

Mr.PASCO. I present a petition of the Farmers’ Alliance 
and Industrial Union of the State of Florida, praying that imme- 
diate action be taken for the permanent settlement of the ques- 
tion of the land grant, by virtue of which the Florida Central and 
Peninsula Railroad Company claims that the odd-numbered sec- 
tions of land within 6 miles, and so much the odd-numbered sec- 
tions between 6 and 15 miles of that road as may be required as 
indemnity lands, inure to it, whether such settlement be in favor 
of the Government or the company. I move that the 
petition be referred to the Committee on Public Lands, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of citizens of Platte 
County, Nebr.; a petition of citizens of Howard County, Nebr., and 
a petition of citizens of Holt County, Nebr., praying for the pas- 
sage of the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; which were referred 
to the Committee on the J bee 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of Lancaster County, 
Nebr., and a memorial of citizens of Douglas County, Nebr., remon- 
strating against the pam e of the Washburn-Hatch antioption 
bills; which were refe to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Buffalo County, Nebr., 
and a petition of citizens of Washington County, Nebr., praying 
for Ss pasmaso of the Butterworth antioption bill; which were 
refe to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Dawson County, 
Nebr.; a petition of citizens of North Loup, Nebr., and a petition 
of citizens of Sherman County, Nebr., praying for the adoption 
of a constitutional amendment prohibiting the States from pass- 
ing any law for establishing a religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof; which were referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Washington County, 


bill; whic. 
was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of De Witt, Nebr., 
remonstra against the sale of alcoholic liquors at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Buffalo County, Nebr., 
praying for the free delivery of mails in rural districts; which 
was referred to the Committee on Posi-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. BATE teda petition of citizensof Franklin County, 
N. C., praying for the enactment of legislation regulating spec- 
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ulation in fictitious farm products; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PETTIGREW presented a petition of citizens of Speař- 
fish, S. Dak., ia Loe ogee no appropriation be made in aid of 
the World’s Columb Fair except upon condition that it be 
closed on Sunday; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

Mr. HISCOCK presented a petition of vessel-owners and offi- 
cers in charge of vessels navigating Lake Ontario, praying for 
the erection of a light-house at the lower end of Stony Island, 
in the county of Jefferson, N. Y.; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. GRAY. I present a memorial of the American Medical 
Association which is best described by reading it. It is as fol- 
lows: 

Resolved, That the Government of the United States be memoralized b 
the American Medical Association in favor of the plan pro: by Dr. F. E. 
Stewart, whereby the valuable labors of the laboratories of the Army, Navy, 
Marine H tal Service, Smithsonian Institution, Customs Service, Agricul- 
tural De ent, and other Departments of the public service, the in 
the identification of drugs, may be facilitated and made of more general 
utility by the 8 of their results so that the information thus gath- 
ered may be minated for the general benefit of the professions of medi- 
cine and pharmacy. 


I move that the memorial be referred to the Committee on 
Patents. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of the Zanesville (Ohio) 
Trades and Labor Council, praying for the e of what is 
known as the Hoar clothing-labal bill; which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented a petition of the faculty and students of the 

Union Biblical Seminary, of Dayton, Ohio, praying that any ap- 
propriation that may be made for the World’s Columbian 
sition shall be on condition that it be closed on Sunday; which 
was referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Se- 
lect), . 

ae also presented a petition of Columbus Council, No. 26, of 
the American Defense Association of Ohio, praying for the pas- 
sage of the bill to amend the naturalization laws; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
He also presented the petitions of Washington, Mile Branch, 
Harrison, and Jefferson Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Ohio: 
Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 
Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the 
Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 


e of 


to presons 
Judiciary. 


Petitions pray for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
Petitions pra for the passage of a bill making certain is- 


sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 
Mr. SHERMAN presented the following petitions, praying for 
the enactment of a law subjecting oleomargarine to the provi- 
sions of the laws of the several States: 
Petition of B. Kelly and 38 other citizens of Winona, Ohio. 
Petition of A. Steiner and 15 other citizens of Canal, Ohio. 
Petition of G. M. Shover and 14 other citizens of Pleasant, 
Ohio. 
Petition of I. E. Dewres and 44 other citizens of Morgan, Ohio. 
Petition of S. E. Havice and 24 other citizens of Castalia, Ohio. 
Petition of A. Sigafoos and 27 other citizens of Nashville, 
Ohio. 
Petition of W. Oliver and 28 other citizens of Bricetown, Ohio. 
Petition of J. Judy and 26 other citizens of Alliance No. 913, 
Germantown, Ohio. e 
Petition of D. L. Gibbs and 16 other citizens of Elyria, Ohio. 
Petition of J. H. Norton and 28 other citizens of Sandusky, 
hi 


Ohio. 
Petition of G. W. Achauer and 19 other citizens of Cedar Run, 
Ohio. 
Petition of E. B. Michener and 41 other citizens of Waynes- 
ville, Ohio. 
Petition of L. M. Carpenter and 46 other citizens of Shauck, 
Ohio. 
Petition of E. Taylor and 27 other citizens of Eneva, Ohio. 
Petition of W.S. Rhodes and 28 other citizens of Hudson, Ohio. 
Petition of N. Sager and 33 other citizens of Hudson, Ohio. 
Petition of P. Nugester and 27 other citizens of Cabett, Ohio. 
Petition of S. J. 
Ohio. 
Petition of G. Gregg and 17 other citizens of Republic, Ohio. 
Petition of D. B. 
icstown, Ohio. 


erkish and 21 other citizens of Republic, 


ardgrove and 23 other citizens of Mechan- 


É 
po- Ohi 
Ohi 
Oh 
Ohi 
Oh 
Ohi 
Oh 


Fakon of E. D. Hancock and 9 other citizens of Richfield, 
0. 
Petition of R. M. Huston and 14 other citizens of Oxford, Ohio. 
Petition of A. Young and 55 other citizens of Seville, Ohio. 
A 3 of A. W. Stringham and 56 other citizens of Steuben, 
io. 
Petition J. F. Moore and 16 other citizens of Alouda, Ohio. 
Petition of A. Smith and 27 other citizens of Big Lick Alli- 
ance, Pottersburg, Ohio. 
55 of Fred Hutchinson and 19 other citizens of Clyde, 
io. 
55 of J. Emmett and 26 other citizens of Tallmadge, 
io. 
Petition of J. T. Still and 80 other citizens of Wooster, Ohio. 
Petition of R. S. Major and 28 other citizens of Plain, Ohio. 
Petition of J. M. Parshaw and 13 other citizens of Yale, Ohio. 
Petition of J. A. Lockwood and 27 othercitzens of Brunswick, 


Ohio. 
5 * of D. Milesell and 21 other citizens of New Guilford, 
0 


1 Petition of N. A. Gamlin and 19 other citizensof North Bloom- 
e 0. 
O enten ot J. McCracken and 52 other citizens of Chesterville, 
10. 
Petition of J. Sash and 28 other citizens of Bolivar, Ohio. 
Petition of S. S. Moler and 26 other citizens of Buford, Ohio. 
K 3 of S. T. Shannon and 14 other citizens of Five Mile. 
0. 
= 1 of R. Davidson and 28 other citizens of Hollowtown, 
io. È 
Petitionof D. J. Mottinger and 41 other citizensof Inland, Ohio, 
tition of E. M. Hahn and 14 other citizens of Freeburg, 
0. 
Petition of C. B. AN 


and 45 other citizens of Shreve, Ohio. 
Petition of W. A. Ho 


mes and 12 other citizens of Kenton, Ohio. 

Petition of H. W. Howe and 102 other citizens of Ira, Ohio. 

5 of T. A. Wells and 16 other citizens of Bell Point, 
0. 

Petition of S. Selvey and 8 other citizens of Whitamore, Ohio. 

Petition of D. B. Kerr and 10 other citizens of Mount Vernon, 

Ohio, and Pleasant Grange 677. 

5 of A. M. Patrick and 23 other eitizens of Delphos, 
0. 

Petition of G. F. Hill and 25 other eitizens of Berlin Heights, 

10. 

Petition of D. A. Fowler and 45 other citizens of Hartford, 


0. 
Petition of E. P. Holman and 9 other citizens of Springfield. 
io. 

Petition of W. Thomas and 13 other citizens of Witchan, Ohio, 

Petition of John Wentz and other citizens of Bucyrus, Ohio. 

Petition of I. T. Smith and 34 other citizens of Creston, Ohio. 

Petition of J. E. Ripley and 26 other.citizens of Cadwallader, 

0. 

A 5 of E. J. Kinney and 62 other eitizens of Huntsburg, 
10. 

Petition of S. Nace and 38 other citizens of Caledonia, Ohio. 

Petition of J. Kinzer and 28 other citizens of Junction, Ohio. 

Petition of E. Roads and 95 other citizens of Buford, Ohio. 

8 of D. S. Washburn and 23 other citizens of Greenwich, 
io. 

Petition of T. B. Hartley and 26 other citizens of Fostoria, 

io. 

Petition of J. Nedges and 61 other citizens of Nebraska, Ohio. 

Petition of S. C. Powell and 48 other citizens of Rawson, Ohio. 

Petition of J. Bo la and 39 other citizens of Canduit, Ohio. 

Tandon of J. D. Cumming and 28 other citizens of Tuscarawas, 

Ohio. . 

Petition of A. W. Shade and 17 other citizens of Bath, Ohio. 

Petition of E. Cook and 10 other citizens of Beloit, Ohio. 

5 of W. B. Howell and 23 other citizens of Fallsburg, 

Ohio. 

Petition of R. Lawrence and 24 other citizens of Harlem, 

Ohio. 

Feon of P. H. Perry and 8 other citizens of no address, 

io. 

The petitions were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 

and Forestry. 5 

Mr. 5 the following petitions of Red Oak 
Valley, Prairie Home, Littleton, and Cortland Granges, Patrons 
of Husbandry, of Illinois: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. a 
Petitions pra 


g for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and im 


g a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 
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for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—referred to 
the Committee on Finance. 


Petitions pra; 
teration of 80 dem 


g for the free delivery of mails in zural dis- 


Petitions pra; 
to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


tricts—referre 


Roads. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas 5 the petition of James B. 
Miles and other citizens of Helena, Ark., praying for the ext2n- 
sion of the privilege of free delivery of the mails; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented the petition of C. J. Frederick and other 
citizens of Fort Smith, Ark., praying for the adoption of a con- 
stitutional amendment prohibiting the States from establishing 
any form of religion; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. . 

Mr. HO resented a petition of citizens of Foxboro, Mass., 
praying for the free delivery of mails in the rural districts; 
which was.referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 

He also presented the following petitions, praying for the en- 
actment of a law subjecting oleomargarine to the provisions of 
the laws of the several States: > 

Petition of L. Gove and 9 other citizens of East Templeton, 


Mass. 
Petition of A. H. King and 11 other citizens of Brookfield, 


Mass. 

Petition of F. A. Howland and 25 other citizens of South West 
Port, Mass. 
* Petitionof J. B. Hill and 35 other citizens of North Brookfield, 


Mass. 4 
Petition of A. C. Hawkins and 22 other citizens of Lancaster, 
ass. 
Petition of H. W. Nichols and 35 other citizens of Massachu- 


setts. E 
Petition of Geo. L. Clemmer and 23 other citizens of South- 
bridge, Mass. 
Petition of C. D. Howe and 18 other citizens of Marlboro, Mass. 
Petition of F. R. Kingsley and 20 other citizens of Lee, Mass. 
Petition of C. A. Deamer and 16 other citizens of Pepperell, 


Mass. 

Petition of E. S. Kennett and 25 other citizens of Hubbardston, 
Mass. 

Petition of C. A. Judd and 28 other citizens of South Hadley, 
M. C. V. District Grange, Massachusetts. ; 

Petition of S. W. Davis and 16 other citizens of Howard, Ma:s. 

The petitions were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and N 

Mr. HOAR presented the following petitions of Foxboro Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Massachusetts: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of od and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DOLPH. I present a petition of citizens of Oregon, res- 
idents at Milton, in thatState, and vicinity, praying for the clos- 
ing on Sunday of the Columbian Exhibition, and for the prohi- 
bition of the sale of liquors on the grounds. 

T do not know that these are questions over which Congress 
has jurisdiction, but certainly if we are to make an appropria- 
tion for the Exposition we can make the appropriation upon con- 
dition that it shall be closed on Sunday and that the sale of in- 
toxicating liquors on the grounds be prohibited. I hope that 
may be done. More than a year ago I expressed myself publicly 
in favor of closing the grounds on Sunday in a letter which was 

ublished in one of the leading religious papers of the country. 

now desire to say that I think the prohibition of the sale of 
liquor upon the grounds would conduce to the good order of the 
Exposition, to the comfort of visitors, and be an example which 
would be worthy to be followed by the nations of the earth. 

I move that the petition be referred to the Select Committee 
on the Quadro-Centennial. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PADDOCK presented the memorial of C. E. Bentley and 
7 other citizens of Lincoln, Nebr., remonstrating against the re- 
moval of the Southern Ute Indians from their present reserva- 
tion in Colorado, and praying for increased appropriation for In- 
dian education as the cheapest and most honest and humane so- 
lution of the Indian problem; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. KYLE presented two petitions of citizens of Meade County, 
S. Dak., praying for the sage of what are known as the Wash- 


burn-Hatch antioption bi ls; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. PERKINS prezented a petition of the Wichita (Kans.) 
Board of Trade, praying that an increase appropriation be 
made for the Weather Bureau; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a pe‘ition of the Wichita (Kans.) Board of 
Trade, praying for the passage of what is known as the Hatch 
bill, defining options and futures; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judic 8 

Helulso presented a petition of citizens of Cherryvale, Kans., 
praying for the passage of an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States prohibiting any legislation by the States re- 

ting an establishment of religion or making an appropria- 
tion of money for any sectarian purpose; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the following petitions of Oak Grange, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Kansas: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. MITCHELL 2 the following pstitions of Molalla 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Oregon: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragment of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining lard 
and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food And drugs ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
triets—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. CULLOM presented the following petitions, praying for 
the enactment of a law subjecting oleomargarine to the provi- 
sions of the laws of the several States: 

Petition of John Doolin and 27 other citizens of Chillicothe, III. 

Petition of L. Seigler and 61 other citizens of Hallock Grange, 
Maple Park, Ill. 

etition of Van Cartes and 18 other citizens of Homer, III. 

Petition of W. G. Skimer and 17 o her citizens of Nekom, III. 

Petition of P. C. Stoops and 12 other citizens of Ipva, III. 

Petition of J. S. Williams and 20 other citizens of Henry, III. 

Petition of W. Shylock and 28 other citizens of St. David, III. 
11 8 of L. W. Turner and 17 other citizens of Wood Mill, 

Petition of H. C. Loister and 24 other citizens of Rushville, III. 

Petition of John Clark and 20 other citizens of Pipestone, III. 

Petition of S. S. Porter and 26 other citizens of Normal, III. 

Petition of F. B. Pulsiper and 20 other citizens of Oak Hill, III. 

Petition of W. W. Wilson and 15 other citizensof Utica, III. 

Petition of T. Kershaw and 16 other citizens of Edlestine, III. 

The petitions were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and 5 

Mr. FRYE presented the following petitions, praying for the 
enactment of a law subjecting oleomargarine to the provisions 
of the laws of the several States: 

Petition of J. P. Tutler and 45 other citizensof Pittsfield, Me. 

Fenton of A. C. Boyton and 12 other citizens of South Jefer- 
son, Me. 
een of M. M. Judkin and 35 other citizens of Lakeside, 
Me. 

5 of F. W. Smith and 28 other citizens of Rockland, 
Me. 
Petition of J. Cummings and 17 other citizens of Bingham, Me. 
Petitions of E. L. Macomber and 26 other citizens of Durham, 


Me. 
5 of E. E. Edgerly and 19 other citizens of Princeton, 
Xe. 
cee of A.J. Webb and 28 other citizensof East Thorndike, 
Me. 
Petition of C. D. Randall and 18 other citizens of Wade, Me. 
Petition of C. K. Bolster and 22 other citizens of Easton, Me. 
Petition of S. Clark and 19 other citizens of Whites Corners, 
Me. 
Petition of C. W. Tibbitts and 26 other citizens of Exton, Me 
: 5 of J. H. Comins and 7 other citizens of East Edding - 
On, Me. 
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Petition of G. Roberts and 13 other citizens of Belfast, Me. 
Petition of L. C. Jewett and 15 other citizens of South Solon, 


e. 
Petition of A. E. Blake and 17 other citizens of Patten, Me. 
The petitions were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
Mr. WOLCOTT presented the follo petitions of Hender- 

son Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Colorado: 

Petition pra; tag ion the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. : 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to provoni 

. bling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 

eee Es | to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PROCTOR presented a petition of citizens of Washington 
County, Vt., praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon; which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 3 

He also presented the following petitions of North Branch 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Vermont: i 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
pare in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition pra; for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—refe to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PLATT presented the following petitions, praying for the 
enactment of a law subjecting oleomargarine to the provisions 
of the laws of the several States: 

Petition of G. W. Adams and 130 other citizens of Rockville, 


nn. 
Petition of D. Evans and 5 other citizens of Rockville, Conn. 
Petition of Harris Bumm and 19 other citizens of Winchester, 


Conn. 
Petition of C. C. Palmer and 12 other citizens of Jewel City, 
Conn 


Petition of G. W. Barnes and 8 other citizens of Paynock 
G No. 53, Conn. : 
Petition of L. L. Lourey and 2 other citizens of Whigsville, 


Conn. 

Petition of E. W. Hutchinson and 18 other citizens of Addi- 
son, Conn. = È 

Petition of J. H. Lryon and 25 other citizens of Glastonbury 


Grange, No. 26, Conn. 
Petition of C. H. Baker and 15 other citizens of Anderson, 


nn. 
Peas of W.K. Hainson and 22 other citizens of Bethlehem, 
mn. 

The petitions were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. PLATT presented the petition of H. P. De Graaf, presi- 
dent of the Bowery National Bank, New York, and 129 other 
citizens of New York, praying that the Secretary of War be au- 
thorized to contract with Charles Stoughton for the completion 
of the Harlem River Canal, and for the construction of the 
Harlem Kills Canal; which was referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

He also presented memorials of citizens of Lancaster, Clinton, 
Westmoreland, Fulton, Luzerne, Union, Lehigh, 3 
and Cambria Counties, Pa., and a memorial of citizen of Mar- 


shall County, Kans., remonstrating t the e of the 

er, e, and Teller bills, relative to home rule in 
Utah Territory; which were referred to the Committee on Ter- 
ritories. 


He also presented the following petitions of Unity, Washing- 
ra and Webutuck Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Connec- 
ut: 
Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
Jil culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 
Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
bling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Petitions pra: for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 
Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and rdered to lie on the table. 
Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
3 to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


8. 

Mr. CALL presented a petition of owners and masters of ves- 
sels at Pensacola, Fla., praying for the transfer of the Revenue 
Cutter Service to the naval establishment; which was referred to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 


Mr. HIGGINS presented the following petitions of Diamond 
State Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Delaware: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage ofa bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of Kod and d rdered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DAWES presented a petition of the Boston (Mass.) Cham- 
ber of Commerce, praying for the passage of legislation to pre- 
vent trading in options” as defined in the Washburn-Hatch 
bills, and remonstrating against the bills as a whole, believing 


their passage will be trous to the general business interests 
or the country; which was referred to the Committee on the Ju- 
ciary. 


Mr. HAWLEY presented the following petitions of Masha- 
pang Lake and Hillstown Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of 
nnecticut: 
Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
udiciary. 


Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and im a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions p for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 


rayi 
-| tricts—referred tothe Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 


Petitions praying for the of a bill certain is- 
sues of money full legal 36 of Ades err 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. VEST presented the petition of M. B. W. Harmon and 
other citizens of Pickering, Mo., praying for the e of leg- 
islation to prevent gambling in farm products; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MORGAN. I present a petition from Rey. W. T. An- 
drews and a large number of people of the State of Alabama, and 
from congregations of several churches, asking that Congress 
will provide by law to prevent the sale of intoxicating spirits at 
the Columbian Fair at Chicago, and also against keeping open 
that fair on Sunday. I move that the petition be referred to the 
Select Committee oy, the Quadro-Centennial. 

The motion was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the bill (S. 1841) for the relief of Daniel McClure. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 808) establishing a port of delivery at Des Moines, Iowa, 
with an amendment; in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed a 
joint resolution (H. Res. 115) amending the joint resolution to 
regulate licenses to proprietors of theaters in the city of Wash- 
ington, and for other purposes,” approved February 26, 1892; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message also requested the Senate to return to the House 
the concurrent resolution of the Senate providing for the ap- 
pointment of members of the Memorial iation of the Dis- 
triet of Columbia.” 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. ALLEN, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 1184) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph An- 
derson, submitted an adverse report thereon; which was agreed 
to, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. PEFFER, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1816) for the relief of William D. Matthews, 
asked to be discharged from its further consideration, and that 
it 8 to the Committee on Military Affairs; which was 

T to. 

x. SHERMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Relations, 
to whom was referred a letter from the Secretary of State call- 
ing attention to a certain error in the immigration act of March 
3, 1891, asked to be discharged from its further consideration, 
and that it be referred to the Committee on Immigration; which 
was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLPH. By direction of the Committee on Foreign Re- 
lations I report back with amendments the bill (S. 2409) to pro- 
vide for the punishment of violations of treaty rights of aliens. 
The bill reported is the bill introduced by me, without change, 
except to limit the offenses triable under it in the United States 
courts to crimes as distinguished from misdemeanors. 

The VICE-PRESID The bill will be placed on the Cal- 


endar. 

Mr. STEWART, from the Committee on Clai 
referred the bill (S. 2386) for the relief of 
Missouri, repo 
port thereon. 


to whom was 
T. Owen, of 
it with an amendment, and submitted a re- 
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Mr. MITCHELL, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2262) for the relief of the next of kin of Robert 
Morris, de , submitted an adverse report thereon; which 
was to, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. VOORHEES, from the Committee on the Library, towhom 
was referred the bill (S. 680) to authorize the purchase of Law- 
rie’s picture of Gen. George H. Thomas, reported it without 
amen t. 25 

Mr. CAREY, from the Committee on Education and Labor, to 
whom was recommitted the bill (S. 1768) to allow thirty days’ 
leave of absence to employés in the Bureau of Engra and 
Printing, reported it with an amendment, and submi a re- 
port thereon. f 3 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE, from the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 2165) granting to the Duluth 
and Winnipeg Railroad Company a right of way across the Fond 
du Lac Indian Reservation, reported it with an amendment. 

Mr. VILAS, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 41) for the relief of E. B. Crozier, executrix of 
the last will of Dr. C. W. Crozier, of Tennessee, reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2715) authorizing the 
employment of mail-collectors at f elivery offices, reported 
it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 


EULOGIES ON THE LATE SENATOR PLUMB. 


Mr. HAWLEY. By direction of the Committee on Printing 
I report favorably a concurrent resolution in the usual form for 

rinting the eulogies on the life and services of Preston B. 
Piumb late a Senator from Kansas, with a substitute for the 
original draft of the resolution. I hope there may be no objec- 
tion to acting upon it now. P 

The Senats, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution; which was read, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House concurring), That 10,000 of the eulo- 
es delivered in the two Houses of on the life services of the 
333 Plumb, a Senator from be printed in the usual form, 


.. ͤ oficers, and 6000 copies for the use of 
office 

os eaters of the House, including its 5 officers. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
will be stated. 5 

The CHIEF CLERK. Strike out all after the resolving clause 
and insert: 

there und 8.000 copies of the eulogies delivered in 

Gongress on Preston . Prams ot en number 2.000 shall be delivered to 
the and Representatives of Kansas, which number shall include 50 
copies to be bound in morocco for the use of the family of the deceased, and 
the remaining number shall be distributed according to the 3 of 
2,000 to the Senate and 4,000 to the House. The engraving for the said eulo- 
gies shall be done at the Bureau of Engraving and ting and paid for out 
of the appropriation for that Bureau. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Is that the usual number prescribed in 
the public printing bill that was passed by the Senate? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; it follows the bill we have just 

Mr. COCKRELL. The substitute isin accordance with the 
resolvtions that have been passed since the passage of the public 


printing bill? 
Mr. HAWLEY. Yes; in accordance with all that have bsen 
passed since that bill was passed by the Senate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 


COURTS IN TEXAS. 

Mr. VEST. IL am directed by the Committee on the Judiciary, 
to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5176) to change the time of 
holding the courts in the eastern judicial district of Texas, to 
report it 6 amendment, and I ask for its present 
consideration. bill is intended 3 change the time 
of holding courts in the State of Texas. y before yesterday 
the Senate passed the same bill identically, a Senats bill reported 
from the Committee on the Judiciary. It was intended at the 
time to pass the House bill so as to save the necessity of sending 
the Senate bill to the other House. The bills are identical. It 
was simply a mistake day before yesterday that the wrong bill 
was meen 
Nx. COCKRELL. The Senator proposes to have the House 

bill passed and to recall the Senate bill? 

Mr. VEST. There is no necessity to recall it, I presume, be- 
cause the other House can indefinitely pes the Senate bill, 
and this bill becomes a law when signed by the President. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


Mr. VEST su uenty moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill (S. 2467) to fix the times of holding courts in the eastern 
district of Texas was ordered to a third reading and passed, and 


to. 
BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. VEST introduceda bill (S. 2782) to restore Eugene Wells to 
the Army; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying paper, referred to the Committee on Military Af- 


Mr. MANDERSON introduced a bill (S. 2783) autho: the 
President to place on the retired list of the Army Sergt. 
and others, late of the Signal Corps, United States Army, sur- 
vivors of the Lady Franklin Bay expedition; which was read 
twice bgi title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred 
to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2784) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to Susan S. Worrell; which was read twice by its title, and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. WARREN introduced a bill (S. 2785) for the relief of offi- 
cers of the Army retired for wounds received in battle; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committe on Mil- 
itary Affairs. > 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2786) providing for the retirement 
of certain officers of the Army; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PROCTOR (by segues) introduced a bill (S. 2787) author- 
izing the restoration of the name of Charles H. Allen, late 

uartermaster-sergeant, to the rolls of the Army, and providi 
t he be placed on the enlisted retired list of the Army; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Mili Affairs. 

Mr. WER introduced a bill (S. 2788) creating two additional 
land districts in the State of Montana; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2789) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Interior to place on the pension roll the name of Agnes 
Wallendorf; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S, 2790) for the relief of George A. 
Norton; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Select Committee on Indian Depredations. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 2791) granting an honor- 
able di to Samuel Dollaff; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2792) granting a pension to Josiah 
H. Bross; which was read twice by its title, referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 7 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2793) for the relief of Crank & 
Hoffman, which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2794) to pension sol- 
diers and sailors for disabilities received in addition to loss of a 
leg or an arm; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. CAMERON introduced a bill (S.2795) for the relief of 
William R. Colby; which was read twice by its title, and, with 
oe accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. . — 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2796) for the relief of certain of- 
ficersof the Army; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 2 

He alsointroduced a bill (S. 2797) for the relief of A. H. Rush: 
which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
paper, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PALMER introduced a bill S. 2798) for the relief of Peter 
Light; which was read twicə by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. HISCOCK introduced a bill (S. 2799) to provide for the 
dedication of the statue erected to the memory of the uis 
Marie Jean Paul Roch Yves Gilbert Motier de Lafayette, a major- 
general in the Army of the United States; which was read twica 
by its title. ; 

Mr. HISCOCK. I present the petition of Lafayette Post, No. 
140, Department of New York, Grand Army of the Republic, 
praying for a proper dedication of the statue of the Marquis de 

ayette; and I move that it be referred, with the bill, to the 
Committee on the Library. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. HISCOCK introduced a bill (S. 2800] for the erection of a 
public building at the city of Dunkirk, N. Y.; which was read 


the motion was 


| twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Build- 


Grounds. 


| ings an 
fie also introduced a bill (S. 2801) for the erection of a public 


building at the city of Jamestown, N. Y.; which was read twice 
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by its title, and referred to the Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds. 

Mr. HIGGINS introduced a bill (S. 2802) for the relief of George 
F. Hamilton; which was read twice by its title, and, with the 


accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on Claims. 
Mr. CALL introduced a bill (S. 2803) for the relief of Meda A. 

Coyle, granddaughter and administratrix de bonis non of Lieut. 

Joseph eaton, deceased; which was read twice by its title, 


and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas introduced a bill (S. 2804) to grant lot 
No. 1 in block No. 72 of the Hot Springs Reservation to the 
school district of the city of Hot Springs for school purposes; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Public Lands. 

Mr. CALL (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2805) to establish 
a botanic hospital and homs and a free school in the District of 
Columbia; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MCPHERSON introduced a bill (S. 2806) to authorize the 
construction of a telephone line on the coast of Virginia from 
Cape Charles to Assateague Island, in aid of the preservation of 
life and property; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

AMENDMENT TO A BILL. 
Mr. HAWLEY submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
by him to the river and harbor appropriation bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be 
printed. 

UNLAWFUL APPROPRIATION OF PROPERTY IN DISTRICT. 

Mr. FAULKNER submitted the following concurrent resolu- 
tion; which was considered by unanimous consent, and agreed to: 

Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 


President be requested to return to the Senate the bill (S. 1057) to punish the 
unlawful Se aay ona of the use of the property of another in the District 


of Colum) 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC COLLECTIONS. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I ask leave to call up from the table the 
joint resolution (H. Res. 92) to encourage the establishment and 
endowment of institutions of learning at the national capital by 
defining the policy of the Government with reference to the use 
of its literary and scientific collections by students. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be read for information. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The jointresolution will be read for 
information. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I move toamend the joint resolution in sec- 
tion 1, line 9—— 

Mr. COCKRELL. Wait one moment. 
tion just been reported? 

Mr.McMILLAN. No,itcamefrom the other House. Itpassed 
the other House yesterday and was sent over here. The Meth- 
odist and the Catholic University people are very anxious to have 


it to-day. 
r. COCKRELL. Has it been considered by any committee? 

Mr.McMILLAN. Oh, yes; a similar measure is on the Calen- 
dar, reported favorably from the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. The same measure has now passed the other House. 

Mr. COCKRELL. What is the pu of the bill? 

Mr. McMILLAN. ‘To allow the students of these universities 
the Catholic University and the Methodist University, to have ac- 
cess to our 3 institutions here. 5 

Mr. COCKRELL. Do they not already have access there as 
has every other citizen of the United States? 4 

Mr. Mo . They have generally, but there are scien- 
tific collections they can not have access to unless this measure 
is passed. It is asked for and concurred in by all the heads of 
Departments. 

Mr. DAWES. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr.PLATT. Will not the Senator allow this joint resolution 
to be passed? The Senator from Michigan is trying to have it 


passed. 

Mr. McMILLAN. It will take but a moment. 

Mr. DAWES. If it will not cause debate of course I shall not 
interfere. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. All right. 

Mr. DAWES. I will reserve my motion until it ap that 
there is to be debate. The Senator from Michigan will not in- 
sist upon it if it causes debate? 

Mr. MOMILLAN. It will cause none, I think. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution. 


Has the joint resolu- 


Mr. MCMILLAN. In line 9 of section 1, after the word “ to,” 
I move to insert the words ‘scientific investigators and to;” so 
as to read: 

That the facilities for research and illustration in the following and 0 
other governmental collections now e or hereafter to be establish: 
in the city of Washington for the promotion of knowledge shall be accessi- 
ble, under such rules and restrictions as the officers in charge of each collec- 
tion may prescribe, or as are already, or hereafter may be, prescribed vy 
act of Co) to scientific investigators and to the students of any insti- 
tution of er education now incorporated or hereafter to be incorporated 
under the laws of Congress or of the trict of Columbia, etc. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HOAR. Is it the effect of this measure to take from the 
Joint Committee on the Library its superintending power over 
the Library of Congress? 

Mr. McMILLAN. Not at all; nothing of that kind. 

Mr. HOAR. Is not that the effect of it? 

Mr. McMILLAN. I think not. 

Mr. HOAR. The rules and restrictions are to be made by the 
oncer in charge of each collection, according to the joint reso- 

ution. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. That would not interfere at all. 

Mr. HOAR. I am not sure about that. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. The p e of this joint resolution has 
been asked for by all the heads of Departments. 

Mr. HOAR. That does not answer my question. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. It is not intended to interfere at all, and I 
am sure it do2s not interfere. 

Mr. HOAR. Lask the Senator to allow the joint resolution 
to stand over one day. I should like to look at it. I presume it 
is all right. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The joint resolution will go over. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION FOR THURSDAY. 


Mr. DAWES. I renew my motion that the Senate proceed to 
the consideration of the Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr, CAMERON. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
sette, yield to the Senator from Pennsylvania for morning busi- 
ness? = 

Mr. DAWES. Certainly. 

Mr. CAMERON. Not for morning business; but I wish to 
make a statement. Yesterday I gave notice that I should move 
an executive session this morning. The Senator from Massa- 
chusetts has asked me to postpone that motion for the pu 
of allowing him to proceed with the Indian appropriation bill. 
I now give notice that to-morrow I shall move an executive ses- 
sion immediately upon the conclusion of the morning business. 


WILLIAM BURROUGH. 


Mr. BERRY, Ishould like to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts to let me call up a bill that will just take two minutes 
to pass. It is to give a pension to a man who is 96 years old, 
who served in the war of 1812, and unless the old man gets it at 
once it is likely to do him no good. 

Mr. DAWES. If no other Senator objects, I shall not. 

Mr. BERRY. I ask the Senate to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6214) to increase the pension of William 
Burrough, of Crawford County, Ark., a veteran of the war of 1812. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of this bill? 

Mr. DAWES. I yield to the urgent solicitation of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. It proposes to increase 
the pension of William Burrough, of Crawford County, Ark., 
veteran of the war of 1812, to $30 per month. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

VALUE OF THE DOLLAR. 


Mr. DAWES. The Senator from California [Mr. STANFORD] 
represents to me that he is obliged to leave for California to- 
morrow and he desires to make a few remarks this morning. 
Under those circumstances, I feel justified in consenting myself 
that he may have that opportunity, if the rest of the Senate does 
not object. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, The unfinished business will be in- 
formally laid aside in the absence of objection, and the Senator 
from California will proceed. 3 

Mr. STANFORD. Mr. President, before proceeding with the 
remarks I desire to submit, I wish to read the bill itself. It is 
very short and is as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the value of 25.8 grains of gold shall be thestandard 
by which shall be measured and determined the value of a dollar, and all dol- 
lars shall be received and outin discharge of debts, both public and pri- 


vate, at par, measured by the aforesaid standard of value, whether the stamp 


of the Government making the dollar be on gold, silver, paper, or any other 
material, 


SRO. 2. That the -tender value of each dollar issued the United 

States shall depend alone on the stamp of the Government, there shall 

de 4 obligation on the part of the Government to exchange one dollar for 
another. 


Mr. President, the bill now under consideration, to determine 
the value of a legal-tender dollar, in order to be intelligently un- 
derstood, should be considered in connection with two other bills 
introduced by me this session, Senate bills Nos. 1204 and 2468. 
In the remarks I am about to make I intend to refer to the prin- 
ciples involved in the three bills as shall seem to be necessary 
to explain the propositions I wish to establish. 

The bill before the Senate proceeds upon the presumption of 
what seems to me to be a self-evident proposition, that money is 
the creature of the law. The Government declares what money 
is, and makes it, and does not allow anyone else to do so—not 
even the States. There can therefore no reasonable doubt 
that legal money is entirely thecreationof law. Itslegal-tender 
quality exists by virtue of law and is in no manner dependent 
upon the material on which the will of the Government is ex- 
pressed. Its value depends upon its purchasing power and the 
use to which it may be put in settling debts and balances and fa- 
cilitating exchanges. 

If the credit of the Government is impaired its money will be 
affected to a certain extent, and then it is possible that the ma- 
terial used may in its commercial value, as acollateral to its legal- 
tender quality, determine the value of the money used. It is the 
ataria then that is valuable and not the legal-tender quality. 
Should the credit of the Government that issued the money not 
be at par, the value of the material used in its manufacture migkt 
become of great importance, but this could only happen in cas 
the credit of the Government was impaired. 

Taking this view of money it becomes important that the Gov- 
ernment in issuing money whether of gold, silver, or paper, 
should provide for its redemption and use, and that it should 
never issue it except upon perfect security or upon full consider- 
ation received. 

Senate bill No. 1204, introduced by me some time ago and 
known as the land-loan bill, provides that the Government may 
loan money upon double the amount of landed security—that is 
to say, that it may loan $1 upon $2 worth of land and draw 2 per 
cent interest on the amount loaned. The Government would 
then hold in its hands for the redemption of every dollar issued 


$2 of security. In addition to this the Government would accept 
this money in payment of all pobit debts and declare it to 
al tender, and as such good for the settlement of all private 


debts. There can be no 1 but what paper money redeem- 
able in this manner would be as valuable as gold or silver. The 
paper money of the Government to-day loaned to the bankers 
without interest and without a apiece 3 behind it excepting the 
Government’s own indebtedness is accepted all over the countr, 
in business transactions at par with gold and silver money. 
the credit of our Government needed any support it would be 
amply found in the $2-mortage security held for the redemption 
of each dollar whenever the borrower desires to take up his 
mortgage. 

Money is valuable only in its use, and one dollar should be as 
good as another, and would be if this bill became law. The pa- 
per dollar with 500 cents of unquestioned value behind it would 
certainly be as good as the gold dollar with 100 cents backing; 
each is perfect. But neither gold, silver, or land, though hav- 
ing value, have any moneyed qualities independent of the act of 
the Government. It is admitted, I think, that our Government, 
in this civilized age when the good faith of a civilized nation may 
be relied upon, with its 65,000,000 of people, its almost unlimited 
wealth, is entitled to and does possess the confidence of the peo- 
ple. It is consequently able, and it is its duty, to furnish to the 
people upon g security such an amount of money as may be 
necessary for the transaction of their business and to assure to 
Tele credit according to their deserving. 

Production itself depends Aer the aay to exchange com- 
modities. The power to exc fe commodities depends very 
largely upon the medium that will settle balances and shall be 
matin! de in the discharge of obligations where values are in- 
volved. 

The bill I have called up for consideration provides a standard 
by which to measure the value of adollar. Adopt the stand- 
ard of measurement for the value of a dollar and the parity of 
metals becomes inconsequent, and as our money is money only 
within our own jurisdiction we need not interest ourselves as to 
what material other countries may use for their money. With 
such a standard money in use will have a value which neither 
the abundance nor‘scarcity of money can affect. The quantity of 
money will affect the rate of interest. When scarce the money- 


lender has the benefit; when abundant, while its use is unim- 
paired, the business of the country has the benefit in the conse- | 
quent lower rate of interest. 


Paper money, like gold and silver 
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money, will be measured by the standard established by the Gov- 
ernment. It will prove as important a measure in values as the 
yardstick is in the measure of length. 

Thus, when the Government by virtue of its power to coin 
money declares what shall be the value of each dollar coined, 
measured by a commodity that has a very uniform value all over 


the world, it has determined the real value of a dollar. Of 
course as its value is to be determined 7 fs commodity the 
value of which may fluctuate, we can never have the same exact- 
itude in the measure of the dollar that we can in the yardstick 
as a measure of length, but goldseems to be the most stable com- 
modity known to the civilized world, and as such makes the best 
standard of measurement for values. Having a standard of value 
by which to measure the dollar, it would be unnecessary for the 
gold dollar to have 25.8 grains of gold in it, the legal-tender value 
of money being entirely determined by the standard of value 
adopted by the Government and not by the quantity in circula- 
tion. 

In one sense money is a tool, if not entirely so. Its importance 
can not be overestimated. A sufficiency of money means to 
everyone a credit according to their deserts for the transaction 
of every calling and enterprise that mayoffer. It means univer- 
sal industry. It means tothe provident and industrious freedom 
from want and ultimately all the comforts of wealth. Toa great 
extent it means to the laborer emancipation through his abili 
to be hisown employer. With an abundance of money unskill 
laborers, mechanics, and other workingmen will be able to carry 
on co3perative societies, because they will be able to obtain the 
credit they deserve, and even if employed by capital all cause for 
dissension between employed and employer will be removed, as 
coöperation will regulate the price of labor and be its perfect 
defense against inadequatecompensation. To-day the employed 
ought to remember that his employer is of service to him, no 
matter how much he benefits the employer in return, for no man 
works for another excepting he isoffered something better than 
he could do for himself. e 

All wealth is the Poin of labor, manual and mental com- 
bined. Nature has furnished the materials to supply every ra- 
tional want of humanity, and where there exists among the 

rovident poverty and distress, unless caused by the accidents of 
ife, it must be on account of lack of intelligence in the usa of 
the bountiful supplies at man’s disposal. 

Money is the great tool through whose means labor and skill 
become universally codperative, and by which the strength and 
value of every individual contribute to a common maintenance, 
Money is the king of tools, stimulating and making possible the 
transaction of every industry and providing for every implement 
useful to man, from the spade, shovel, and pick to the labor- 
aiding steam Sapine that multiplies the power of one man a 
thousandfold. e insufficiency of money means the insuffi- 
cient supply of tools. 

If I am correct in this estimate of the importance of money, 
and that the value of money is determined by the standard erected 
by the Government as provide in this bill, viz, 25.8 grains of 
gold for each dollar, that the value shall only be measured by 
this standard, and that the Government shall never loan a dollar 
excepting upon full consideration, viz, $2 of perfect security for 
each dollar loaned, such a thing as overissue of money becomes 
an impossibility. The owner of the land will never want to bor- 
row money on his property unless money is worth 2 per cent or 
more, and to the extent of the 2 per cent, at least, every dollar 
us2d adds to the wealth of the country. 3 

But this is not all. A dollar put into circulation does not stop 
at a single use. Its value must be measured by the number of 
times itis used. Ninety-seven per cent of the business of the 
country is now done upon credit. When this is carefully consid- 
ered we realize how important it becomes to preserve the na- 
tion’s credit unimpaired, and the only way in which this can be 
done, when the critical time arises, is by the use of money. 
Property will not supply the place of an impaired credit where 
money is needed, nothing but money will do that. 

Under our present financial system, if it deserve the name at 
all, our Government is not able to create an additional dollar to 
supply a want. It does not possess the gold—in fact, the gold is 
not in existence to supply the demand for money; and if it were, 
how unwise would be the policy for the Government to pay out 
100 cents to make a dollar to perform the offices of settling bal- 
ances and pees exchanges, when a piece of paper costing- 
a mere trifle answers just as good a purpose. The credit of our 
country when coined in legal tender is the best money. It is 
ours only. . 

During the war of the rebellion the Government issued many 
millions of paper money. The first issue of sixty millions was 
good for all debts, public and private. This did not depreciate 
at all, and was as 1 or preferable to coin, while the other 
money not so receivable became very much depreciated. Gold 
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and silver are legal tender only when having the legal-tender 
stamp upon them; individuals by an understanding can make 
anything answer the purpose of money between themselves, but 
the evidence of money is the legal-tender stamp, and this they 


can not s 

It is the oe of the Government to be in condition to furnish 
_ the money that is needed by the ple to prosecute their vari- 

ous at the lowest possible rate. As it is money may 
have too large an increment by a too high rate of interest. A 
single dollar may be loaned many times in the course of a year 
and will draw a separate rate of interest each time it is loaned. 
As an illustration: A borrows to-day from a bank $1,000 and 
pays it to B. B deposits it in a bank and the money is loaned 
again, and so on many times in the course of a year, the money 
every time it is loaned drawing its full rate of interest, which in- 
terest is so far a burden upon the industries of the country. 
Even should the Government loan its money at 2 per cent while 
it supplies beneficially a want, to the extent of that rate of in- 
terest it is a burden to the individual but to the people asa 
whole there is no burden, for it is to them the individual pays 
the interest. E 

Objections to paper money have been made because of the mis- 
fortunes that have sometimes overtaken its use, but I think 
such comparisons unworthy of consideration, for the credit of 
governmentsis like the credit of individuals, one may be perfectly 
good, another worthless. The credit of our Government is be- 
yond all question; and since money is the creature of the law a 
perfect vernment credit is better than any substance for 
money, and the credit of our country will never suffer if used 
only upon full consideration. 1 

The points I wish to make are: That the value of money is de- 
termined by its standard; that the Government gives to it its le- 
gal-tender quality, and that as the Government does not permit 
any other to make money, it is its duty, sofar as lies in its power, 
to supply the amount needed; also that production itself and the 
consequent prosperity of the country are largely dependent upon 
an abundant supply of money. ; 

I move to refer the bill to the Committee on Finance. 

The motion was agreed to. 

INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). The 
Senate resumes the consideration of the bill which was inform- 


ally laid e. 

Tus Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5974) appropriations for cur- 
rent and contingent expenses ani g treaty stipulations 
with Indian tribes for fiscal year ending June 30, 1893. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on the 
amendment reported by the Committee on Appropriations, to 
strike out the proviso beginning in line 12of section 1, on page 1; 
which will be read. : 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out the following 


proviso: 
Provided, That from and after the passage of this act the President shall 
detail officers of the United States Army to act as Indian agents at all agen- 


cies where from any cause may hereafter occur, who, while acting 
as such shall be under the orders and direction of the Secretary of 
the In 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 


the amendment. 

Mr. VEST. Isit proposed to strike out the House provision? 

Mr. CULLOM. To strike out the House provision and insert 
the Senate committee’s amendment. 

Mr.MORGAN. There is no Senate amendment offered. 

Mr. VEST. No; itis just striking out the House provision. 

Mr. CULLOM. That is all. 

Mr. VEST. On that Lask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. È W. Mr. President, I think the Senate Com- 
mittee on Appropriations did wisely in offering the amendment 
striking out the clause which has been read, and I very much 
hope that the amendment will be concurred in by the Senate. 

think it is the duty of every person who has the interests of 
this coun at heart to continue the Indian policy already 
adopted. For several years we have undertaken the policy of 
allotting land in severalty, conferring citizenship upon the In- 
dians, and abolishing the reservation system, and we have made 
considerable progress in this direction. It is the only salvation 
for the Indian in anyevent. If we abandon this policy of teach- 

the Indians how to maintain themselves it seems to me we are 
ta a step backwards in their civilization and development. 
An Indian agent shoald possess those qualities which will en- 


able him to teach th» India those things which they must learn | 
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and it seems to me that an army officer by the very nature of his 

does not these qualifications. en a boy he 
goes to West Point and is taught the art of war; he is taught 
also that it is not necessary for him to practice the ordinary 
methods of economy and of business which are required of men 
in civillife. He knows he will be taken care of always; he knows 
that his salary is a fixed and increasing sum sufficient to take 
care of him during his life and educate his children, and that 
when he becomes old he will be placed upon the retired list dur- 
ing his lifetime. He certainly by his very training is not taught 
the necessity of labor and economy. 

Neither can he have that respect for honest toil which a man 
ought to if he is to conduct these wards of the Govern- 
ment on the road to citizenship and civilization. We want to 
teach the Indians to farm, to raise cattle, to raise sheep, and what 
does an army officer know about any one of them? What qual- 
ification has he in that direction? 

I will admit that where we have tried the experiment of plac- 
ing an army officer in the control of one of these Indian agencies 
the Indians have obeyed him and order has prevailed. 110 has 
treated the Indians as he would treat his company of soldiers. 
They have had enough to eat. But there is this erence be- 
tween his treatment of the Indians and his treatment of the 
soldiers under him: the soldier has something to do in the way 
of drill and so on, something to occupy his time, but the Indian 
has nothing, and no progress is made. = 

In several instances in my State army officers have been in 
the control of agencies during the last twenty years, and in every 
instance practically no progress whatever has been made by those 
Indians towards civilization. I say, then, to put these officers in 
charge is, I believe, going back to the old system, the tendency 
of which is to perpetuate the reservation plan and to simply keep 
the Indian along until he disappears. 

The ple in my State are . anxious that this shall 
not be done; but, on the contrary, that the reservations shall bo 
broken up and citizenship conferred upon the Indians, surround- 
ing them with white settlers who build the schools and the 
churches and the towns of the West, bringing their influence to 
bear upon them in assisting their civilization and citizenship. 

Ido not believe that the Indians desire this change. Ibelieve 
that they have reached that point where they are anxious for 
citizenship; that they have learned that they must disappear 
from the earth unless they become the owners of property and 
learn to labor; and I think that is distinctly proven by the fact 
that nearly twenty thousand of their children were in our schools 
last year, thus showing an ney on their part for knowledge. 
Therefore, I say, as we have made a fair start towards citizen- 
ship for these wards of the Government, let us proceed in that 
direction. 

What argument can be advanced in favor of placing army 
officers in control of these agencies? An Indian t gives a 
bond; an army officer is never required to do so. Is it that 
army officers are more honest than other ple? It seems to 
me the facts do not bear out any such conclusion as this. 

The army officers for years have been the inspectors of sup- 
plies furnished the Indians in the Western country. An Indian 
agent has nothing to do with those supplies except to distribute 
them. The contracts are let in New York invariably to East- 
ern people, and after the contract is let the goods, the cattle, 
and H clothing are purchased and shipped to the different 
agencies. 

An army officer is detailed to inspect these goods to see if the 
are according to contract, and after he has inspected them an 
passed upon them as being all that is „the Indian agent 
receipts for them and proceeds to distribute them to the Indians, 
leaving no opportunity for him to be dishonest. His duties are 
largely to see that the Indians are employed, that they are ad- 
van in farming, that they learn to t the habits of civi- 
lized life, and he is tosuperintend the schools and the farms among 
them. The opportunity, then, for fraud at an Indian agency is 
collusion between the inspector and the contractor, not the agent 
and the contractor. This seems to be lost sight of in criticising 
the Indian agencies of this country. 

It has been said, and I think by my colleague[Mr. KYLE], that 
the Indian agents purchased cattle and that these cattle were not 
as heavy as the contracts required they should be. Undoubtedly 
such abuses have existed, but it is not the Indian agent who has 
been guilty of them. If anything of that sort has occurred, it 
has been the army officer, and my observation is that these in- 
spectors are not more honest than citizens. I have a case in 
mind. Last year the Government purchased for the Indians of 
Dakota, under the act of 1876, a large number of horses. They 
were to bə broken to work, used to wearing harness, but they 


in order to become good citizens of this country. He ought to furnished wild horses at $89 apiece that only cost $50, and when 


be a man who is familiar w-ta business and thereby able to teach 


they were delivered the Indians refused to receive them, because 


the Indians the value of money and the ownership of property, | of their unbroken and almost worthless character. The in- 


1892. 
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ve these horses 
ed if you do not 
want them;” and 3 forced them upon them. 


spector, who was an army Officer, said: I will 
to other Indians for whom they are not in 


In many instances I admit that the character of the bacon 
which is furnished is of the worst sort and the cheapest that can 
be purchased, and the coffee is coffee; but in every in- 
stance this aod ivf is contracted for by the Department in 
Washington an ted by an army officer. 

Therefore, I say the history of the does not show that 
army officers are more honest than other people, and I some- 
times doubt if there are as great inducements for them to be as 
honest. However, I do not care to attack the Army. I simply 
suggest these because the Indian agents have been at- 
tacked in the manner they have, and I will ask to have the Sec- 
retary read a protest against the appointment of army officers 
as malan agents, signed by the chiefs of the Chippewa Indians 
in Minnesota. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The paper will be read in the 
absence of objection. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 19, 1892. 
The Hon COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS: 
Sin: * * „ Thisdelegation is informed that a bill is pending before Con- 
officers as Indian agents. 
own to our tribe when we were selected 
em, and we were not authorized to present 
siren Gt in proce polly of te Sor 
8 — olintwo army 
er. 


the position ot Indian . 5 sae 
Capt. Atchison we considered a dishonest man, and Capt. Hassler, on account 

of his arbitrary acts, notwithstan: the peaceable tion of the Chi, 

pewas, caused serious trouble among and almost b! ed by his arbi- 


trary acts. 
We feel that the bill which one branch of Congress has passed, relative to 
the appointment of army officers as Indian agents, is a direct menace to our 
citizenship and a detriment to our advancement to that condition 


Oni ch the Government us to reach. 


The Chippewas of Minnesota are rapidly, and are 
the duties of citizenship; therefore we would eee request that the 
honorable Commissioner of recommend that they be exem 


Indian 
from the provisions of the act referred to appoint army officers as 


agents. 
e e * * + kd * 


Witnesses to marks and members of the delegation: 
Charles Wright: Wah-bah-nah-quod (White ey (his x mark), chief. 
Fred Smith: Song-way-way (his x mark), A 
Theo. H. Beaulieu: Mah-kah- x 
Gus. H. Beaulieu: Shaday (his x J, headman. 
ROBERT MORRISON, Interpreter. 
Extract copy. 


Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. President, I believe that similar pe- 
titions would be presented from nearly every Indian tribe in my 
State if this Bae. were submitted to them. These pe fo 
was give good reasons, and they reason from experience, and the 
Indians of South Dakota would be heard from in the same direc- 
tion if the subject was presented to them. They have already 


reached a reasonable d of civilization; at least are men 
of courage and fortitude and truthfulness, and that they have 
ability is proved by the fact that the Sioux Indians were never 


yet beaten in battle. You may examine the history and the rec- 
ord of the War Department from 1864 to the present time, and 
in no engagement with the Army of the United States were those 
Indians ever defeated. Do we want an army officer then to teach 
them the art of war, when they seem to possess it in a higher de- 
gree than we do ourselves? If we want them for soldiers, enlist 
them, they are for battle; if we want them for citizens, place cit- 
izens over them and teach them the arts of civilized life. 

3 battle of 8 Knee a 3 0 laok minter i kee 
ughter, m any t of view, y 
lieve if Gen. Miles, with his 5,000 men, had engaged the Sioux 
without Gaung guns the Sioux would have defeated him. There 
was no war. The Sioux Indians by settler after settler, 
telling them not to bə disturbed; they would not attack or mur- 
der them or take their property; they were going to fight the 
soldiers; that they had always Whipped them, and that they 
were going to do it again; and when they came in they came in 
in battle array and retained their arms. Gen. Miles never se- 
cured asurrender. His soldiers murdered 140 of the Indians at 
Wounded Knee. That is the only victory that can be recorded 
in favor of the Army over the Sioux. Therefore, I say you do 

not need to teach the Indians the art of war. 

They are reasonably intelligent. We should give them an op- 
portunity, and in my opinion they would make respected citizens 
of this Government. It seems to me thatthe opinion of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs is entitled to some consideration in 
this connection. He certainly for the last three years has given 
this subject as intelligent and conscientious a consideration as 
any man who ever filled the office. I addressed him upon this 

against turning 


subject and his opinion is decidedly pronounced 


these people over to the control of the Army. I will ask the 
Secretary to read the letter of the Commissioner upon this sub- 


ject. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The letter will be read in the 
absence of objection. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
4 : P. , March 15, 1892, 

DEAR Sm: Iam in he pre eg your favor of March 8, 1892, in which you say: 

“The Indian appropriation bill has been amended in the House by requir: 
Tally what the . the — —.— of a 5 deen u the 
In service in t. I. pa 


tion and degradation of the Indians rather than to their advancement in 
civilization. I desire all the evidence in connection with this matter in the 
possession of your office.’ 

In ly allow me to say that that I do not think it is practicable to furnish 
any evidence in the matter referred to. Sincemy connection with this office 
there have been a few army officers detailed to tak 
agencies, and I think I would not be able to furnish 

h would be sa the 
ve fitness of army officers and civilians for the work 
5 ere are so many questions to be taken into 

ould be utterly unable to say from the facts in 
fects or mismanagement of these 
due to the fact of their connection 
invidious for me to cite spe- 
were unfit for their positions, or that the: 1 sane fo their — than 

ons, or y were less ‘or 
civilians would have been. x 


Lam willing, however, to say that from experience with army officers 
as Indian agents I am Boar of the opinion that all things considered it 
would be unwise, both for the Army and for the Indian service, to make the 
change proposed in the present bill. 

I concede that there is something to be said in advocacy of the plan, and 
certainly there must have been strong considerations in the minds of the 
members of the House which led them to so large a vote; but whatever may 
be said in favor of this innovation in 1 method ot With the 


Indians, there are serious o ons to it which ought to be consid- 
ee 8 alaw. tly ; 

e principal argument, apparen upon which stress was laid in urging 
the adoption of the amendment was that of economy, it claimed that 


o 
agents. Lo ee expenses which, in the aggregate, would amount to prob- 


is manifestly incorrect, since whatever incidental are con- 
nected with the office of Indian mt are the same, whether the agent is a 
CCC 
fifty agents and their aggregate 
laced and army offi- 


continue to draw 


less, according to length of service. n of fi 
captains serving as Indian nts would, therefore, Lia db or $25, 
than the — pay of the same number of civilian agents at their pres- 

f course if lieutenants were detailed their pay would be some- 


rds, the Ate ight f 
T WO; 6 fifty-eight of- 
etached 


ald 
from West Point to take their number of men 
serving the Government as officers on the army pay roll would be increased 
by this number, since these men detailed for permanent service as Indian 
agents would not be available for mili 

There could, therefore, be no sa to the General Government, but rather 
an increase of expense in the item of salaries, the only difference being that 
the salaries of the military officers detailed for service would be charged to 
the War De t and not to the Indian Office, as at present. 

It is confi ly believed that there would be a e increase in the ex- 
pense of caring for the Indians under military oversight. Officers educated 
at West Point and trained in the Army have very different ideas in relation 
to the expenditure of public money from those which obtain among the 
civilians appointed as Indian agents. They insist upon having better quar- 
ters and better — greg generally for the Indian service; they insist 
upon a larger cler force, upon better pay for employés, and every- 
thing put upon a grander scale than is customary in the Indian service. 
Where rations and annuities are supplied to the Indians, army officers are 
accustomed to insisting that the clot shall be better and rations largely 
increased to correspond more nearly with that of the Army, 

It is not out of bounds to say that under army rule the Indian service 
would rapidly increase and would cost the Government in a comparatively 
short time probably a million dollars a year more than it now costs. 

This increased cost would not necessarily bring an improvement in the 
quality of the service. The policy ot the Government is to reduce rations and 
ance, andl insist thas tney shall become self supporting an speeiliy se AAT 
ance, sS -supporting as as - 
ble. The general tendency of the Indian service is towards reduction of 
expenses in everythingexcept in the matter of schools where it should neces- 
sarily increase, and in the money necessary for the payment to the Indians 
for lands purchased of them. 

The old prejudice that once was so universal and which still has its infiu- 


ence in the public mind, that Indian agents are necessarily dishonest, is 
see — unfounded. There has been of late no instance of defalcation 
or o 


t withholding for his own benefit supplies and money 
due the Indians saf thrown around the expenditure of mone; 

and the distribution of supplies through Indian agents are many and : 
sum, which binds both himself and his sure- 


The agent gives bond in 

ties and holds them ble for any failure on his part to faithfully dis- 
burse what is placed in hishands. Ifhe shouldbe found guilty of peculation 
he can not only be from the service and uted under the 


prosec 
law, but the money that he has wrongfully applied can be collected 
from him or his bondsmen. 
Army Officers who are detailed as Indian agents furnish no bonds, so that 
if one of them should be guilty of fraud he could only be dismissed from the 
service or prosecuted for crime, but the Government would be powerless to 
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compel him to lace the money stolen. So that the safeguards for the 
proper diture of money would be miueh less in the case of army offi- 
cers than it is in the case of civilians. eet È 
made 


very t of more than „000. For security for amount of 
money Mr. tt gave bonds amounting to more than „000, 80 the 
Government bee pening f safe in this large amount in his hands. 
Now, if an army officer been. ed upon to make this t and had 
seen fit to skip the country with $100,000, more or less, in his there 
would have no me money, so that the officer 


od of recovering this 
to large temptation and the Government would 
have run the risk ot serious loss 


The Osage agent also frequently has more than $50,000 in his possession at 


to be protected. 

The proposed plan is open tothe serious objection that it im upon the 
Army a duty wholly foreign to its pı and organization. Men who have 
been educated at West Point for tary service have received a specific, 


training to fit them for war. The efficieney of our small Army de- 
the morale of the officers and u 


pon gi 
those specific duties that fit them for army 


upon main! 

them that specie them for the handling of.troops; for the conduct of 
cers; 2 em for ` ; 

$ for tl 0 ormance of those duties that are distinctively mili- 
e Army to be ready to furnish at any time a body of fifty- 
men to serve as Indian seers and to perform duties which are 
so widely diverse from those for which they have been educated, is to introduce 
an element of distraction in the Army which might become a very serious 
hindrance to its efficiency, and may tend, in so far as it goes, to its demoral- 


ization. 
My impression is that army officers generally look with disfavor upon 
service Indian agents. called 


as ag 5 
upon to perform this duty 


and are subjected to his authority instead 
of that of an army officer. The methods of doing business in the Indian 


various considerations, are lous to enter the Indian service. Many of 
these men do it from the sincerest motives of philanthropy and their desire 


to be of service to the Indians, and I think that men are more likely to.ren- 


der good service to these le, Who require so much care and sympathy, 
who are heartily in acco’ the present policy of the Government, which 
seeks to civilize and educate the nation’s wards. 


=~ reason of these and other considerations I am forced to the conclusion 
that the change ted by the House would not be to the interest of the 
Indian service, that its results would be unsatisfactory, even to those 
the innovation. 


the more I am convinced that it would be a better plan than the one which is 
here pronoma, 
ery respectfully, 


Hon. R. F. PETTIGREW, 
United States Senate. 
Du the reading of the above letter 
Mr. PIE. Mr. President, [suggest that there is not a quo- 


T. J. MORGAN, Commissioner. 


rum present, and there is a very important question g. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It ing suggested that there 
is no quorum present, the Secretary call the roll of the 
Senate. 

The Secretary called the roll,and the following Senators re- 
sponded to their names: 

Mand ¥ 
! MR Sere 
Bate, Gordon, Palmer, S 
: Gorman, Pasco, Stockbridge. 
Hansbrough Peffer, er, 

Coke, Harris, Perkins, 
Dawes, Hawley, Pettigrew, Vance, 
Dolph. Hill, latt, Vest, 
Fai i Jones, Ark. Power, Voorhees, 
Felton, coe Ney. Front, Walthall, 
Gallinger, McPherson, Ransom, Wilson, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Forty-eight Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present, and the reading 
will proceed. j; 

The Secretary resumed and concluded the reading of the 


> r. 

Pi: PETTIGREW. Mr. President, I wish to impress upon 
the Senate the fact that if there has been dishonesty in the In- 
dian service in the past the Indian agents are not to blame for 
it. The impression seems to bs that there have been rascality 
and stealing in connection with the Indian service and that In- 
dian agent is the other name for a man who is exceedingly dis- 
honestandcorrupt. Under our system, which has been practiced 
for years, I repeat, there is no opportunity for any Indian agent 
to be dishonest, to plunder either the Indian or the Government. 
The Interior Department advertises in the spring for bids for 
clothing and provisions to be supplied to the Indians. The bids 
are cag T in New oe ana mo 8 17 bi an in Wash- 
ington. inspector examines the goods r they are pur- 
chased and when they are delivered at the Indian agency. This 


inspector is an army officer and has been for years. e buy 


the goods by sample, and it is provided by strict regulation that 
the goods received shall be according to the samples. The sam- 
ple by which the goods are purchased is sent from New York 
to the Indian agency, so that this army officer can compare the 
goods delivered with the goods bought, and after he has inspected 
and pant these goods as being according to contract the agent 
receipts for them and distributes them to the Indians. That is 
all he has to do with it. 

Now, I say if there has been dishonesty the army officers are 
to blame for it. If the contractor who has furnished the sample 
of goods that he will supply has bought inferior goods and mixed 
them through with the goods that he delivers he has only to get 
on the good side of the inspector in order to have them pass; and 
that this has been done sometimes and done this year in the Da- 
kota agencies there is no doubt in my mind. 

Now, the proposition is in the face of these facts, in the face of 
the fact that if there is dishonesty practiced the army officers 
are to blame for it, to turn out the Indian agentsand supply their 
places with army officers, and then let them do their own in- 
specting. There will be no check upon them; no inspector is 
ever sent when an army officer is Indian agent to inspect the 
goods which are delivered to him. If we have a civilian Indian 
agent, an inspector is sent; if we have an army officer, he be- 
comes his own inspector, because it would not be treating him 
with conduct becoming a soldier and a gentleman to send another 
army Officer there to see if he was honest. Therefore, without 
bonds, without inspection, yor leave the army officers in charge 
of these renee to do as they please. 

Mr. HAWLEY. - May I make an inquiry of the Senator from 
South Dokota if he does not wish to do injustice? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Certainly. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is no action of the Army whatever 
that is not constantly and systematically inspected by the Inspec- 
tor-General’s Department. Every officer asks for inspection, and 
likes to have it. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I want to say, Mr. President, that at the 
Indian agencies in South Dakota where an army officer is in 
charge, thereis no inspection, that the cattle are delivered every 
two weeks by the contractor, and the agent be an army offi- 
cer, does his own inspecting. He is an officer without bond, and 
you propose to remove whatever check and chance for exposure 
there is now. If an army officer receives goods that are not 
good and the agent believes that mey are not up to the standard 

è can report it; but who ever he of an inspector being pun- 
ished? He is to be punished, of course, if he passes bad goods; 
but by whom? Not by the Interior Department under civil 
authority, but by court-martial. They never convene one; they 
simply quietly take another inspector and let him go. So you 
have no check whatever upon dishonesty if you put these agen- 
cies in 92 2 5 of the army officers. 

Neither will you ever reach or punish one of them. Neither 
have we ever reached or punished a single inspector who has 
passed cattle that were below weight, rotten meat, poor coffee, 
and blankets that were worthless. I suppose the army officer 
could plead that he supposed these were all right, that he 
had no business education, that he had no knowledge of affairs, 
that he did not know what was good coffee, these things having 
been supplied him by the mess all his life, and he never having 
been required to buy any. He can plead utter ignorance and in- 
competency as a business man, and therefore the court-martial 
never would touch him; but the Indian agent from civil life can 
make no such plea. 

For my I would abolish the practice of choosing arm 
officers to t. I would have inspectors from civil life, and 
would change inspectors at each agency every issue day. Every 
time goods were received I would send a new inspector. Under 
the present system the same army officer inspects the cattle the 

ear around. The contractor knows who is going toinspect; he 

as an opportunity to make his arrangement in advance; but if 
you 3 the inspection to persons in civil life who are ex- 
rts in these things, or to the regular agents of the Interior 
partment, and then send a new inspector every time goods are 
delivered, you will have a complete check and the contractor 
could not afford to connive or have the opportunity of conniving 
with a different inspector every two weeks. 

I have wondered many times why this effort is made to turn 
these people over again to the control of the Army. We tried 
it very many years ago, and it was a miserable failure. I have 
about come to the conclusion that this effort is the last effort to 
maintain the tribal relation and reservation system. I can see 
why ple would be interested in continuing the tribal relation 
and the reservation system among the Indians, If the Indian 
becomes a citizen, if his reservation is broken up, and schools 
and churches are built about him, and he is surrounded by the 
white settlers who built the Western States of this country, 
surrounded by the sons and daughters of the men and women 
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who have built New York, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, carry- 
ing with them their devotion to principle and religion and hon- 
esty and education, the Indians are soon to become citizens of the 
United States and no longer wards of the Government. The con- 
tractor’s occupation is then gone; no more Indian supplies are 
needed; the red man has become a self-respecting, independent 
citizen of this country; the legitimate and the illegitimate profits 
of the expenditure of from eight to ten million dollars a year 
have gone forever; the Eastern contractor who furnishes poor 
and rotten blankets, discolored and condemned coffes, rotten 
bacon, and light cattle will no longer reap the reward of his 
rascality. Therefore I say this is an effort to continue the old 
reservation and tribal system among the Indians in the interest 
of the contractor, and I trust that for these reasons, in the in- 
terest of humanity, in the interest of civilization, the Senate will 
strike out this provision. 

There is one thing more that I wish to call the attention of the 
Senate to, and that is I can not afford to leave unchallenged the 
statement made by my colleague [Mr. Kyi hin- the debate a few 
days . Ihave delayed alluding to this matter, hoping that 
he would be present. In his remarks he said: 

I wish to say in answer to that question that it will take a 
army officers for every Indian agent to 1 — | out the law as effectively as it 
ought to be carried out in many of the districts of our Western country, and 
I h to say that every fact I have stated here in regard to the corruption 


of Indian agents in the ase of all these various articles can be corrobo- 
roe by people high in authority in military rank and in civil life in our 
tate. 


I wish to flatly contradict that statement in every particular, 
and to say that there isnot one single particle of evidence to sus- 
tain it. 

I wish to say further, that if it is true, it is his duty to call it 
to the attention of the authorities and to call it to the attention 
of the courts. We have as good courts and as honest jurors as 
live in any State in all this broad land, and if crime and corrup- 
tion exist among the Indian agents in the State of South Dakota, 
it is the duty of my colleague, possessing, as he says, the positive 
proof, to call it to the attention of the officers of the law and to 
call it also to the attention of the Interior Department, which 
will pte ee see that these things are corrected if they exist. 


many 


But I deny that they do exist. I insist that under this Adminis- 
tration no peculations or dishonesty have existed among the In- 
dian agents of this country, and during the last year, if I recol- 
lect aright, between sixteen and twenty millions of dollars were 
expended by that 8 and not one dollar stolen or mis- 
appropria; by any Indian agent in the service of the Govern- 
ment, 


My colleague also says that these Indian agents are appointed 
because they have influence; that they are placed in“ position” 
as the result of certain work done in a certain campaign and for 
the purpose of settling certain bills. : 

In have indorsed some of the men who are Indian agents in 
South Dakota, and I did select in indorsing them those who I 
supposed had some influence. I believe thata man is more fitted 
for a public office who has some influence with his fellow-men 
than a man who has none. I think it isan indication and a mark 
of superiority. Further than that, if I were to recommend a 
man for a position, I should recommend a Republican, because I 
believe that the oy nner ata of this country represent a major- 
ity of the best that is in it. 

I suppose that if we should elect a Democratic President in 
the next campaign and my colleague should go to the White 
House to recommend some one for an Indian agent, he would try 
to find aman who had no influence, he would search for those 
who had done nothing for him, and, in order to make the virtue 
more intense, find the men who had done him the most harm, 
find the men who had opposed him in his ambition to become a 
Senator of the United States, I am satisfied thatifhe pursued this 
course, the offices would be filled by far better people than if he 
selected them from among hisfriends or from his political party, 
as he would thus select Republicans for the place. 

WEST VIRGINIA DIRECT TAX. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o’clock having 
arrived, it is the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
‘unfinished business, being the joint resolution (S. 9) to direct 
the Secretary of the Treasury to pay to the governor of the State of 
West Virginia the sum appropriated by the act of Congress en- 
titled “An act to credit and pay to the several States and Terri- 
tories and the District of Columbia all moneys collected under 
py ak tax levied by the act of Congress approved August 5, 
861. 

Mr. DAWES. I ask that the unfinished business be laid aside 
and the Indian bill be continued. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts asks that the unfinished business be informally laid aside. 

Mr. KENNA. I think, if the Senator will yield a moment, 
the resolution can be passed without any delay. 
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Mr. DAWES, If I supposed that it would lead to no debate, I 
should yield to the suggestion of the Senator, for I know the po- 


sition of the Senator. 

Mr. CULLOM. Let me make a suggestion. The Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW] is upon the floor address- 
ing the Senate, and I hope at any rate he will not be interfered 
with until he concludes speech. * 

Mr. DAWES. Let the Senator from South Dakota conclude, 
and if the joint resolution referred to causes no extended debate 
Iwill yield for its consideration. 

Mr. HARRIS. Is it the purpose of the Senator from West 
Virginia to proceed with the resolution in the absence of the 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] ? 

Mr. FAULKNER. I want to say when the question comes up 
if there is any Senator who is familiar with the facts, who thinks 
there is the slightest question as to the propriety of the consid- 
eration of the joint resolution being continued, of course I shall 
not insist upon it; but I left word with the Senator from Ver- 
mont on Tuesday of last week that if he had any objection to its 
going on I would wait his convenience, no matter how long it 
might be. From that time I have h2ard nothing from the Sena- 


tor. 

Mr. HARRIS. Iam in full sympathy with the Senator from 
West Virginia so far as the merits of the resolution are con- 
cerned and shall vote with him, but I learned this morning that 
the Senator from Vermont was sitting up and rapidly conva- 
lescing, and asa matter of courtesy to him I believe if I were 
the Senator I should let the resolution go over for the present. 

Mr. FAULKNER. If I had any information that the Senator 
from Vermont does not feel now as he did before, of course I 
should not press the matter. f 

Mr. HARRIS. That I know nothing about, of course. 

Mr.FAULKNER. This is a matter of very great interest to the 
State of West Virginia. I am satisfled the Senator from Ver- 
mont can not be here for weeks yet and that it would be very im- 
prudent for him to come here. If he had sent me any word such 
as that, of course I would have consented to have N the 
resolution, no matter what the inconvenience might be. 

Mr. PROCTOR, Mr. President, my colleague is gaining rap- 
idly and has been sitting up this morning an hour and a half. I 
am sure he would not ask anything unreasonable, but I think he 
is depending upon this resolution being tponed until he is 
seen further, the Senator from West Virginia wishes, I will 
see him at once and 8 to him the anxiety for early action. 

Mr. FAULKNER. e statement by the Senator from Ver- 
mont, even that there is an intimation that the Senator’s colleague 
contemplates or thinks that the resolution ought to be held up 
any longer, is sufficient for me and those who represent the reso- 
lution to consent to its postponement, 

Mr. KENNA. That is the sentiment of all of us. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Does the Senator from Vermont suggest, 
then, that the resolution be continued until to-morrow, so that he 
can give us some information on that subject? 

Mr. PROCTOR, I suggest that the last I know of it my col- 
league was expecting the resolution would be delayed until he 
heard further from it. i 

Mr. FAULKNER. Then Task unanimous consent, Mr. Pres- 
ident, that the resolution go over until 2 o'clock to-morrow, until 
we can get the information from the Senator from Vermont. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The unfinished business, in the 
absence of objection, will go over until to-morrow at 2 o'clock. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the Indian appropriation bill. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Ishall detain the Senate for a few mo- 
ments longer. One thing I am certain of, and that is that 
as long as I have 7 to say about the . of an 
one to office I shall recommend my political friends. I shall 
undertake to select men capable and honest who will serve the 
public well, and I know of no better statement of my position 
than the statement made by Mr. Clarkson inthe North American 
Review some time last summer. He said: 

By what right does the Pharisee sneer at the politician? By what right 
does the professional moralist sneer at politics? The hundred years or 
more of American politics and government is disproof of the sneers of both. 
The business affairs of the pope have been conducted more scrupulously 
and more aczurately than the private business of commerce in the same 
time. There have been fewer defalcations and fewer rascalities in office, in 
proportion, than in private life. Who are the politicians who have made 
money and fortune trafficking in the public name or national honor? Of 
the six thousand seats that have been filled in Congress in the last thirty 
years, Who are the politicians who have proved dishonest? Is it not true 
that where one public official has been found unworthy, twenty men in public 
life have served the Government for a third of the return which they could 
have gained in the business world or the professions? 

Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President, I wish while it is in the 
minds of the Senate to say a word in reply to the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW]. I do not propose to defend the 
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honesty of the Army. The millions they disburse without loss 
or scandal every year is a sufficient answer on that score. 

The Senator has sent up a remonstrance from certain Indians 
against the appointment of army officers as agents. There isa 
reason for that, and a big | one, of which I have been cog- 
nizant. In many cases the leading Indians of a band prefer a 
civilian officer. They know very well that the civilian is more 
dependent upon them; it is for the purpose of retaining their 

wer and influence. They know very well that the army of- 
Fose is trained and experienced and will not be dependent on 
them. I have seen petitions on the other side, recently quite a 
lengthy one from a tribe from South Dakota as for the ap- 
pointment of an army officer. I think there is very little impor- 
tance to be attached to these petitions on either side. 

The Senator has spoken of the troubles at Pine Ridge. Ihave 
never had any doubt, from my 3 knowledge of that mat- 
ter, that if there had been at those two agencies army officers 
we should have had no trouble, and we should have saved the 
millions of dollars and the many lives that were lost there. It 
will be borne in mind that the first engagement was by the off- 
cers of the Interior Department in the arrest of Sitting Bull, in 
which several were ed on both sides, and of course it was 
war after that; there was no opportunity tosuppress the trouble. 

I have no attack to make upon the agents of the Interior De- 
partment. I wonder that under the system they have got so 
good men. I object merely to the system. I favor the selection 
of the agents from the trained men that the Army furnishes, 
rather than to make political appointments. 

The nt at Pine Ridge been recently appointed when 
the troubles broke out. I presume he may have been a constitu- 
ent of the Senator, and I wish to say for him that I think he was 
much better than the average agent. I think he was an honest 
man. I think he went there for the purpose of doing the very 
best he could. I have no doubt that he was a man of personal 
courage; but I wish merely to read a few extracts from Senate 
Executive Document No. 9, Fifty-first Congress, second session, 
and let the agent at Pine Ridge tell the story of his situation. 
He says, October 12, 1890: 

In 


of this I did so under embarrassing circum- 


on will be hai owing to 
have as- 
sumed such proportions that they become very seri 


* 0 * * * 
The mistake was made by not nipping it in the bud four months ago when 
it was in its infancy. 
As I believe any army officer would have done. 
They have been permitted to continue in these foolish and harmful prac- 
tices until they are entirely beyond the control of the police. 
So he goeson. He says: 
The situation at this agency is such that I deem it for the best 
5 be permitted to come to Washington to explain 
sonally. 


interest of 
to you per- 


itively refused to be arrested, and a mob of the ghost 
lieved their fellow dancer from the hands of the police, taking him away to 
their camps, and boasting of their power and all kinds of fun over 


the attempted arrest and the inem cy of the police force. 

His troubles increased. In answer to his request to come to 
Washington the Acting Secretary replied very sensibly: 

It seems to me that in these troublesome times the agent should remain at 
his post and do his duty, 

He says: 

The condition of affairs is growing tom bad to worse. 

* 0 * = * * 

Indians are dancing in the snow and are wild and crazy. Lhave in- 

verum. at this vi 
2. eden aid ie N the mercy of these Cancers” © We need pro- 
tection, and we need it now. 

It is very evident that the agent needed a personal reénforce- 
ment. He needed a rebnforcement of experience and educated 
courage. He needed just the kind of reénforcement that every 
army Officer has. I haye no attack to make upon individual 
agents. I wonder that the service has been as asitis. If 
we had a good civil service in this department of Indian agencies 
I should say not a word of the change. As it is, I have no doubt 
a change would be for the great benefit of the service. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, the discussion is taking a wide 
range, and it is fully justified by the el pobre of the subject- 
matter involved. It is not only the good of the Indian that is at 
stake, but that of the white man as well. We have passed the 
sentimental stage on the Indian question, and have entered upon 
the more practical one of protec the interests of both races 
in connection. The time for bartering with the Indian for his 
land is . We have come to a time when, under the opera- 
e of natural laws, we need all the land in this country for 

omes. 

Time was when all the vast region west of the Mississippi 


River and north of Missouri and Arkansas was designated as the 
Indian country,” and specifically set apart for Indians’ use by 
solemn statute, and that was less than sixty years ago. Now the 
Indian country” comprises a region about half the size of Kan- 
sas, and we find it nei to lessen the area from year to year 
in order to supply the demand for homes. 

The rush scramble for land when a reservation is declared 
open for settlement, and the long, anxious, painful waiting in 
anticipation of the event, show how rapidly we are occupying 
the earth in search of subsistence. We are now n 
to Indians, we are teaching Indian children to read, and we are 
instructing their parents in the arts of iculture and mechan- 
ies. We have come to the last in the proceeding—that of 
soaring Domas for ourselves and Indians on equal terms and 
by 


8 ee 

And all this is coming about in an orderly way. One step fol- 
lows another in logical order. We are doing for the Indian what 
we have found it necessary to do for ourselves—give him a home 
and teach him how to earn a livelihood. Indian agencies, with 
farms and schools and shops are no more matters of philanthropy 
than are farms and schools among white men. They are needful 
agencies in the progress of civilization and are used because they 
are fruitfulin good results. The publicschool is not an eleemosy- 
soe? institution. It is thenursery of citizenship. We train our 
children there and equip them for the business of life. And we 
are continually e our schools by improving the methods 
of instruction in them. 

The apprentice system of the olden time is superseded by the 
modern manual t school. The Indian schools are in di- 
rect line with this proceedi It is a novel sight to witness a 
Pawnee Indian hary wheat with a self-binder, but he and 
his brother Osage are doing that every June now in Indian Ter- 
ritory, 40 miles south of the Kansas line. The savage of a quarter 
of a century ago is now a farmer or mechanic, and his child reads, 
writes, and speaks the English language. Advancement along 
these lines has been wonderful; yet the change has been no greater 
than it has been among ourselves. The moving of a railway 
train by electrical power, or the of a dictation from a 
phonograph by a youth of 14 years, is quite as much a subject 
or wonder and congratulation among white people as the mak- 
ing of a horseshoe, the building of a house, or the plowing of a 
field by an Indian adult. These are but evidences of utilitarian- 
ism which are evolved in the process of growth in civilization. 

Our present Indian policy, Mr. President, is, in the main, not 
only good but the best that could be adopted under present con- 
ditions, but that is not an argument against improving it. It is 
grounded on sound 3 and its greatest need is improve- 
ment in methods. eare beginning to see that the earth is the 
common heri of man, as much so as the waters which flow 
over its surface or the air that surrounds it. The pioneer takes 
all the land he wants; there is no Ona Sar todispute his right. 
The Indian’s possessions were practically limitless. But more 
men have come on the earth, every one of them endowed with 
rights the same as and Squa to those of their ancestors. Every 
child born into the world has the same right to land and water 
and air that other children of men have; and in the progress of 
civilization we learn more of our common rights and the neces- 
sity of making common cause in securing and protecting them. 
Our Indian policy is based upon the theory that all men are 
created equal,” and our later and better treatment of the Indian 
comes from our clearer perception of a community of interest 
among men 8 same region. 

A policy which has been thus fruitful ought to be maintained, 
and we are now discussing the propriety of changing one of the 
details of administration—not to substitute another and a differ- 
ent policy, not to alter plans, but to appoint a trained officer of 
the Army, educated by the nation for service in its interest, edu- 
cated in the line of duties which would specially fit him for any 
kind of administrative work—to appoint such a man to serve as 
Indian agent, when a vacancy occurs, rather than to appoint a 
man from civil life who may or may not possess any qualifications 
to begin with beyond those of the average man in civil life. 

It is not pro to turn the Indians over to the control of 
the Army; it is not proposed to place the Interior Department 
under military control; nor is it proposed to substitute mili 
methods in place of those now existing at the agencies. It is 
simply selene» Government officer to duty which he is al- 
peaks well q ed to perform—qualified at Government ex- 
pense to discharge creditably any duties which may be imposed 
upon him. The training of an educated soldier is exceptionally 
good, fitting him for a field of usefulness. The Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] referred to this in excellent 
taste a few days ago. j 

If there were any force in the 8 that an army officer 
8 clannish, en and unfit for she exercise of civil functions, 
t is time to c 


him. Ours isa republican form of gov- 
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ernment. The people are its source of power, and our regular 
Army is one of the agencies we emnioy to preserve the peace 
‘and perform national police duty. at should not and in fact 
Bes not disqualify its members as citizens. When we have war 
‘the regular Army is but a nucleus around which the great army 
of citizen soldiery gathers. s 

In our last war 4,000,000 men bore arms—all citizens. If a 
citizen—a civilian makes a good soldier, woy should not a sol- 
dier be easily changed again to a civilian? It is hardly in har- 
mony with our habits to doubt the ability of soldiers to dis- 
charge civil duties. Beginning with Gen. Washington we have 
chosen eight soldiers for President of the Republic, four of them 
fromthe regular Army. Our experience in this respect has been 
almost uniformly satisfactory. The cases of failure on the part 
of army officers to discharge well and faithfully administrative 
duties in civil affairs are few. In this case the officer would be 
under and subject to orders from the Secretary of the Interior, 

ust as the Army is placed under orders of civil officers in all or- 

inary cases of Wee where the local authorities need as- 
sistance. 

Another thought, Mr. President. The time is near at hand 
when we shall not longer need the services of an army. We 
have had our last serious Indian war if we will but discharge our 
plain duty to the Indians, and if we should be drawn into a for- 
eign war, which I do not expect, the people of the United States 
have demonstrated their capacity in that direction. In ninety 
days we could raise and na an army of a million men, and 
could throw as many more he field in a twelvemonth. 

But it is time that our little Army turns its attention to the 
arts of peace. There could be no better way to effect that desir- 
able change than to plaoo a few of the most pom Bae officerson 
duty in the Interior . to assist in educating Indians 
into useful, self-suppor citizens; one to-day, another one to- 
morrow, gradually increasing the number, in the course of years, 
by the time these boys here booome gray-headed men, the Army 
will have wasted away, and our civilization will be to that ex- 
tent improved. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope that we may now have a vote. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, much time has been already 
consumed in this discussion, but I may venture to make a few re- 
marks in addition to what I have heretofore said. 

It is a fair question of difference as to whether it is better to 
put army officers in charge of some of these agencies, I am in- 
clined to try it, and the more I hear of the objections toit, rather 
the more N do I incline to think it is a good thing. 

I have been listening so far as I could this morning to gentle- 
men. It is said, for example, that the officers of the Army are 
devoted distinctively to military pursuits, and that an army offi- 
cer has had no other occupation. I know it is the common im- 
pression to a superficial looker on that their business is purely 
military. But what is purely military business? Let me begin 
with the duties of acaptain and go on to the higher duties of 
army officers as they have been 1 for centuries. 

e napia counts his hundred men. 

is fit for duty, who is sick in quarters, and who must go to hos- 
tal. He draws their rations of food, and must know by daily 
pection how it is cooked. He makes requisition for their 
shirts, drawers, stockings, trousers, and blankets, and distrib- 
utes them; their guns also, and becomes responsible for the care 
ofthem. He must see to their lodgings, the ventilation, and 
the wholesomeness thereof. He them in the digging of 
trenches and building of fences and huts, and the cultivation of 
the post garden. He knows how the horse should be sheltered, 
and fed, and shod, and trained, and ridden. He must see to the 
hygiene of the camp; the porting of it; the sinks, and all that. 

e knows how the soldier should be paid, and what is reserved 
as a fund to be paid him upon his honorable discharge. He sees 
to thé education of the soldier in the post school. He sees to 
wholesome amusement and exercise. He is held to the most 
rigid accountability for every article of property and every dol- 
lar of receipt and expenditure. He has, to come to the higher 
grace of officers and to broader duties, some business in addition 
to that. 

The annual appropriation for the Army is $24,000,000; I omit 
the fractions; for fortifications, over $4,000,000; for the Military 
Academy, say half a million dollars; and we give to rivers and 
harko $25,000,000 every other year (and we do something like 

at) —therè are about $12,000,000 or $13,000,000 a year disbursed 
for rivers and harbors—ma! at the leasta total of about $42,- 
000,000 received and expended by the Army as a rule, under their 
general directions and under their estimates. They are the ex- 
ecutive and the financial officers in the handling of all that 
money. There is no other class of men in the Government to 
whom we are in Congress in the habit of paying habitually such 
compliments. If a public work of any sort is proposed and there 
is any hesitation about it, nearly every man in either House 
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thinks he has settled that by moving that it be under the charge 
of an engineer officer, or something of that kind, and then that 
satisfies Congress that it will be well done. 

So I do not see but that these men have a very efficient busi- 
ness training. There are other items, but I need not spend the 
time to enlarge upon them. By the way, there is another mat- 
ter I ought not to pass over. : 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW], who has 
just spoken, said that when fault is found with the supplies 
given to the Indians the army officer could say: Well, Tani 
not accustomed to the business. I do not know how to buy cof- 
fee and tea and blankets and things of that sort.” Yet all the 
vast purchases for the clothing and the feeding of the Army are 
made and 5 by army officers, and the inspection in noth- 
ing else in this country is so complete. I recall the attention 
of those who served in the late war on our side of it to the fact 
that we had the best coffee and tea to be had in the country dur- 
ing the whole four years—not of the highest cost, but we never 
had either bad tea or bad coffee. 

We never had bad bread, unless there was sometimes an emer- 
gency from the weather, or some unavoidable delay. So the 
whole range of duty inconnection with the caring for men and the 
governing of them and the estimating for great works and the 
expending of money—all that rango of experience is the regular 
business of the army officer. e is a trained business man. 
The teaching of the individual soldier how to stand up, where to 
hold his fingers, how to right-about, forward march, handle his 
gun, and all that—the mere individual drill of the individual sol- 
dier and the company movements is but a very small fraction of 
the duties of the army officer. 

We have for a good many years had this business done entirel 
by civilian agents. There area good many men among them, it 
is true, but how can you expect a man at $1,000 or $1,200 or $1,400 
ayear to take charge ofsuch pens business? Youcannot get 
the right kind of men for it. You can not find the men who are 
familiar with the peonia characteristics and temperament and 
customs of the Indian. Iwould select 1 Iwere going 
to fill them under this bill and happened to be President, from 
those officers who have served from five to twenty-five years in 
the West, and, I am bound to say, as a rule on good terms with 
the Indians. 

Whenever the civilian agents of the Government, whether 
mere Indian agents or others of a higher class, blundered about 
it, cheated the Indian, or not understanding him did him injus- 
tice in any of a hundred ways, and there was a row in conse- 
quence, a little fight and a bigger one gaming on, the army 
officer and the Army are sent forth tocrush this down, and then 
the army officar who saw the folly that led to the war is put to 
one side and an incompetent agent, perhaps from Connecticut, or 
Massachusetts, or somewhere, whonever saw an Indian before, is 
put in charge of the agency. 

I believe that the Indian agent was largely responsible for the 
Pine Ridge disturbance. The Indians were stricken by a mie; 
the 


by what, ny judgment if treated by a wise old fellow 
Army, would have been nothing of any 8 The offi- 
cials saw Indians engaging in a wild dance without having their 
arctics upon their feet, and immediately they thought there was 
going to be a great war. They exhibited timidity in the face of 
the Indians, and that is enough for the Indian; he likes then to 
trifle with a timid man, and make fun of him, and scare him. 
So there grew up a mutual exasperation. 

We have, I say, for a generation or more done this work en- 
tirely by civilian spaa A gentleman whose business it has 
been to hunt up statistics, and especially upon this and kindred 
subjects, gives me an interesting table, a chronological list of 
actions by regular troops only with Indians from January 1, 1866, 
to J 5 8 1, 1891 —twenty- fl ve years of entire civil control. The 
number of things, trifling and larger, that might be called ac- 
tions, was 1,065. There were killed: Officers, 58; enlisted men 
874; citizens, 520; total, 1,452. Wounded: Officers, 70; enlisted 
men, 918; citizens, 113; total, 1,101; making 2,553 killed and 
wounded. Of the Indians of course the number is an estimate 
and not an absolute certainty, but officially reported there were 
killed 4,363, wounded 1,135, captured 10,366. The Indians so far 
as possible carry off their wounded and secrete them. 

Mr. DAWES. Of the Indians there were a great many more 
than of the whites. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Oh,a koas man 
7,500 people, in round numbers, killed and wounded in twenty- 
five years of our Christian dealing with about 140,000 people. 

Mr. STEWART. Does that include the ordinary customary 
massacres, which occur almost daily? 

Mr. HAWLEY. No. 

Mr.STEWART. The massacres are double the number given 
by the Senator. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes, I would not try to estimate those. 


more. Now, there were 
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These are things officially reported by the Army, and rank from 
a mere exchange of shots up to a battle. We speak of the In- 
dians as 240,000 or 250,000 in number. One hundred thousand of 
them are nominally civilized; 134,000 are under charge of the In- 
terior Department. 

Now, this is just monstrous, It is not only a reflection upon 
our alleged Christianity, but it is a reflection upon our common 
sense and our executive ability. It is an old joke, and notmuch 
of a joke, that it would have been cheaper to have taken the 
whole of them in the beginning and boarded them at the Fifth 
Avenue Hotel. It is no joke, my friend [Mr. TELLER] says, and 
he knows about it. Isupposeitisnot. I presume the aggregate 
of expenditure would not have been much more. 

Surely there must be some better way. The man who has been 
accustomed to governing and handling men and collecting and 
disbursing propery , and accustomed to fight the Indians, and to 
live with them and among them on good terms when not fight- 
ing them, I want to give a trial as the agent over them. eis 
accustomed to getting good provisions for his own men; he is ac- 
customed to buying good clothing, and in inspecting and dis- 
bursing, and for all that pertains to the physical welfare of the 
Indians in ~~ 3 he is the best man to be found. 

Of course I do not expect him to be trained in all the arts of 
civilization, but you send the farmer, the blacksmith, the school 
teacher, and this, that, and the other person there now in addi- 
tion to the agent, and you would continue to do so. Nor would 
you under this arrangement lose the services of a multitude of 

‘ood women from among the best women in the whole United 
States. I think I heard the other day some one remark rather 
slightingly of them. The best women in the United States have 
associated themselves with this matter. They are sentimental, 
if you choose, and religiously sentimental, but they do know 
something about their business, for many of them have lived 
among the Indians and dealt with them, and they show a prac- 
tical wisdom in the manner in which they deal with them. 

If you have an army officer for an agent you are not to lose the 
benefit of their assistance—the little churches they build, the 
ministers they send out, the physicians moy send out, the num- 
ber of cases in which they try to put up typical cabins and main- 
tain an Indian family in them, and a hundred agencies of that 
sort. I might add that which has done no hurt whatever, their 
watchfulness over the national legislation. 

I perceive a very great change in the general sentiment of 
the country upon this important subject during the last fourteen 
years of my continuous service in one House or the other. I do 
not complain of what I used to hear, because it may be said to 
have been natural, but it was not agreeable to hear people say 
that there is no good Indian but a dead Indian, and to treatthem 
as if they were a hopeless class of vermin to be exterminated. 
That notanswer. No Christianchurch has nominally taken 
that ground, but a t many men have practically taken it. 

As to the possibility of dealing with this question 2 
under army officers I give one illustrious example. Ulysses S. 
Grant was the first President of the United States who distinctly 
and vigorously appealed to the religious sentiment, to the relig- 
ious 0 izations and churches of the country to come tighi up 
and help the Governmentin regenerating these people. He was 
a leader in the modern improvement of dealing with this sub- 
ject. I do not like to differ with so many good friends upon this 
matter, but I am decided now that I will and must vote against 
the amendment propopod by the Committee on Appropriations. 
I want to try the officer experiment. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, it has been a matter for 
congratulation to me that since I have been a member of the 
Committee on Indian Affairs, and haye found as my colleagues 
upon thatcommittee many Senators from the eastern part of the 
country, I have been able to agree with them upon most of the 
measures proposed to be taken for the bettering of the condition 
of the Indians. The idea obtains in some quarters that those of 
us who live west of the Missouri River, in what some are pleased 
to call the Indian section of the country, have not that degree of 
forbearance, sympathy, and compassion for the Indian thatshould 
characterize those who are citizens of our civilization; but I have 
found myself ready to go along with my colleagues of the com- 
mittee in most of the legislation that has been proposed, and I 
therefore dislike greatly at this juncture to find myself not in 
accord but disagreeing with them. I believe that all of the com- 
mittee, without exception, save myself, favor the striking out of 
that feature of the bill as it comes from the other House which 
provides that army officers shall fill vacancies hereafter occur- 
ring in Indian agencies. I believe that feature worthy of reten- 
tion and a very wise provision of the bill. 

Ido not need to go over the ground so well covered by the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY], and I need simply to 
supplement what he has said by that which is based upon per- 
sonal observation and experience. I have visited a great many 
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of the Indian reseryations of this country, sometimes in my ca- 
pacity as a member of this body and as one of its committee de- 
tailed to that duty, and on other occasions of my own motion. I 
remember very vividly a most interesting visit made during last 
fall by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW] and 
myself to the great Sioux Nation. It is situated in South Da- 
kota mainly, but a partof it isin the State of Nebraska. We 
went there on a sort of private exploration because of our great 
interests in that locality, and did not have full warrant of the 
Senate to make our investigation, but desired to sze for our- 
selves how matters were progressing at the Rosebud and Pine 
Ridge Agencies since the dreadful disaster and serious outbreak 
of the winter of 1890-91. 

We found at the Rosebud Agency a civilian agent. I think 
Agent Wright, on duty there, is perhaps one of the best of the 
civilians performing agency duty under the Indian Office. We 
found there many things to commend, some matters to condemn. 
At Pine Ridge, which is very near the scene of the armed cən- 
flict of last winter a year ago,we found Capt.Penney, of the United 
States Army, in charge, and I was very greatly struck with the 
difference in feeling and the manifestations by the Indians to- 
wards these two agents. I think that any one who has visited 
an Indian agency where an army officer has been in charge has 
recognized the same fact and seen that there is from the alan 
a pronor degree of confidence in and reliance upon the army 
officer acting in that capacity than there is confidence in and r2- 
liance upon any civilian performing like duty, no matter how 
well fitted he may be for the performance of hisduties. It is not 
strange that this isso, and is a matter easily explained. 

I do not desire to depreciate the services of those who have 
acted as Indian agents in the Western country or criticise them 
needlessly, but we are bound to recognize the fact that for the 
paltry compensation paid to these men for the important duties 
devolving upon them you can not, in the very nature of things, 
get very good or at least the best material. The man who 

selected, we will say in the State of New Hampshire, to go out 
to one of these Indian agencies is to receive from $1,000 to $1,500 
a year. 

r. PLATT. I should like to inquire of the Senator if he 
does not understand that agents are not any more appoint:d from 
the East to go out to the Indian reservations? — 

Mr. MANDERSON. I think I have known some Eastern gen- 
tlemen filling those agencies. I said New Hampshire. I will 
not go so far East, but will substitute Connecticut, if that will 
better suit the Senator. 

Mr. PLATT. I do not know of any Indian agents from Con- 
necticut. 

Mr. MANDERSON. It is immaterial where they are from, 
for I am merely making the instance. But whether it be New 
paar ani Connecticut, Nebraska, or Iowa, the man who is se- 
lected is required to leave all the surroundings of white civiliza- 
tion and his home. He may or he may not take his family with 
him, but he is to go among a rude and savage people having 
much in their make-up and methods of life objectionable to him. 
He is to break up all the ties both of a domestic and business na- 
ture that may bind him to his locality. He is to make great 
sacrifice to take the place offered him. 

I do not say that as a general rule the gentlemen who have 
taken these positions in time past have depended upon some other 
method of money-making than that incident to the mere salary 
of the position to accumulate wealth, but I do know the fact that 
the administration of Indian affairs in this country was a st2nch 
in the nostrils of the country for many years in the past, and that 
it was the abominable character of the service which prompted 
Gen. Grant,when he was the President of the United Statas, to 
call the religious element of the country to his aid to try if pos- 
sible to stop the dreadful national scandal and inaugurate com- 
mon honesty in the administration of Indian affairs. Certain it 
is that some of those who have filled these positions in time past 
have been at least extremely economical and very saving upon 
their salaries of from $1,000 to 81,500 a year. Many Indian agents 
and inspectors, like Indian contractors, amassed fortunes upon 
meter salaries by ways and means that I need not explain in 
detail, 

The army officer occupies a very different position from tha 
civilian appointee. The man appointed from civil life, whether 
by political interest or influence or by the action of some relig- 
ious denomination, goes tothe performance of his duty realizing 
that there is a limit, and sometimes a very brief limit, to his 
time for filling the place. He is subject to the order of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs and the period of his official life de- 
pends reyes upon him. If he makes himself in the least degree 
unpalatable to his chief, if he runs counter to his wishes, he is 


very apt to be displaced, and some one else who, perhaps, may 
be more flexible, more easily controlled, is sent to the agency in 
his stead. His occupation is gone. 


The army officer realizes 
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that with him there is a very different and a much better condi- 

tion. He goes to the Indian agency for the performance of a 

duty to which he is regularly detailed. If he makes himself ob- 

3 to the powers that be it is true that he can be re- 
ieved from the performance of that duty, but he simply goes to 
the performance of some other perhaps far more palatable to him 
and in the line of his profession. e result of this is that he 
becomes a more independent, a more self-reliant agent of the 
Government and is a more careful guardian of the rights of the 
Indians themselves. 

I favor the proviso in the House bill but not in the interest of 
the army officer, for I have yet to hear of a single army officer 
who is applying for this sort of legislation. These gentlemen do 
not want the performance of this duty, I have had protests 
from them that this duty should not be devolved upon them. I 
am yet to hear from an officer of the Army that he is anxious 
that this duty should be performed by, and the care of the Indian 
should devolve upon, the Army of the United States. Itisnotin 
the interest of the army officer or of the Army that I urge it, but 
because it is in the interest of better government, a more inde- 

ndent, a more exacting, a more righteous administration of 

dian affairs, and in the interest and well-being of the Indian 
himself. 

There has come to my hand very lately a lot of correspondence 
that bears somewhat upon this question, and I 8 to give it 
without 8 comment, leaving Senators raw the com- 
parison. that they will be forced to draw from the action of an 
army officer as Indian agent and comparing it with that which 
would have been the undoubted action of a civilian, the perma- 
nence of whose place depended entirely upon the whim or caprice 
of the Indian Office and of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

When the Senator from South Dakota and I visited Pine Ridge, 
we found there Capt. Penney of the regular "ar 0 He succeeded 
the civilian agent, Mr. Boyer, who seemed to have been a gen- 
tleman of very timid makeup if we are to judge him by his dis- 
patches. I think the Senator from South Dakota will bear me 
out in the assertion that the Indians were enthusiastic in their 
admiration for the conduct of affairs by Capt. Penney and 
loud in their praise of him. He was making no fuss about the 
performance of his duty. He was performing it as an army 
officer usually performs the duty that comes to his hand. In 
the performance of his duty it became necessary for him, in the 
month of October, 1891, to make an inspection of the bacon sup- 
ply for that agency for the year 189192. J. O. Armour, of the 

“city of Chicago, had the contract to furnish 120,000 pounds of ba- 
con for the use of the Indians at Pine Ridge Agency. The ad- 
vertisement and the contract described excellent marketable 
bacon. I think, perhaps, if one could read the advertisement or 
the contract under which the pork was to be delivered, one’s 
mouth would water for a taste of the delicious meats that were to 
be furnished to these Indians. : 

The 120,000 pounds of bacon came to the ncy, and on No- 
vember 7, 1891, Capt. Penney, the acting United States Indian 
Agent, wrote tothe Commissioner of Indian Affairs: 

I have the honor to inform you that there has been delivered at this agency, 
under contract made with your office, about 120,000 pounas ot bacon, which 
I decline to receive because the bacon is not marketable, 

This bacon had received the inspection of the inspector of the 
Indian Office in the city of Chicago. It had been d by him 
and had been ship by rail to Rushville, in Nebraska, and 
then transported to the Indian Agency. Capt. Penney says: 

It is old bacon, rancid and musty, and not ‘clear sides.” The bacon is, in 
ay 0 on, unfit for food at present, and will soon be rotten and good for 
no . 

* * * s * * * 

I have no copy of the contract under which this bacon was furnished, but 
Ican not believe that it was ever intended that such bacon should be fur- 
nished for food. Please instruct me, at your earliest convenience, as to 
what you desire done with the bacon, 

Thereupon the Commissioner of Indian Affairs telegraphed 
him November 12, 1891: 


Bacon furnished by J. O. Armour, of Chicago, and not yet paid for. Hold 
entire quantity subject to further orders. Contractor wilt be required to re- 
move it and furnish bacon up to contract requirements in lieu thereof. 


Then there followed quite a considerable correspondence, tele- 
graphing, etc., and some time in December the army officer, 
apt. Penney, was relieved, and Capt. Le Roy Brown, of the 
Eleventh Infantry, was sent to take his place. He took up the 
correspondence, and in view of the fact that there was no bacon 
on hand and that the Indians needed a bacon supply, he asked 
15 40, 000 pounds of good bacon be sent to him for issue to these 
n A 
Now, mark it, the principal ground for complaint by the 
Sioux, and to my opinion one of the main causes of the Indian 
outbreak in the Sioux Nation of last winter a year ago, was not 
only because of the insufficient food that had ten furnished to 
them, but the character of the food that had been furnished 
them. Capt. Brown makes application for 40,000 pounds of good 


bacon. One hundred and twenty thousand pounds of bacon not 
up to the contract and unfit to eat is in the warehouses at Pine 
Ridge. The Acting Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in response 
to the application for good bacon to be sent, says—this is dated 
December 31, 1891: 

C. C. Cox, the inspector of bacon and groceries delivered in Chicago for the 
Indian service, has been ordered to proceed to your agency without delay to 
inspect the bacon now there delivered by J. O. Armour, about which there is 
controversy. His instructions are to examine the bacon critically, crate by 
crate, and to accept whatever answers to short clear sides, sound, sweet, 
and merchantable,” and to reject whatever does not. He is to report to this 
office the result of his inspection as soon as it is completed. 

Then there is other correspondence showing that Capt. Brown 
rotested somewhat against having the inspector who had proba- 
ly passed thse bacon at Chicago again come to inspect the same 

bacon after it had been condemned by Capt. Penney. 

Mr. VOORHEES. If it will not interrupt the Senator, I should 
like to ask him a question. 

The VICE-P IDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Indiana? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. VOORHEES. After co fe Penney rg eh against the 
meat I see that he was removed. Does the Senator toe Why 
he was removed from the sedate 

Mr. MANDERSON. For nothing connected with this matter. 
Capt. Penney was relieved, as I understand it, at his own re- 
quest, he not desiring to continue in that service, 

Mr. VOORHEES. Ishould like to inquire further if it is not 
the fact that Capt. Penney has had thirty yearsof army service, 
most of the time as quartermaster and commissary? 

Mr. MANDERSON. That is true. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Consequently he is an excellent judge of 
provisions, as he has been engaged in that capacity all his life. 

Mr. MANDERSON. There isno doubt of that whatever, but 
Ido not think that Capt. Penney was removed for anything grow- 
ing out of this transaction. I k he ceased toserve at his own 
request. 

Mr. DAWES. JT should like to ask a question of the Senator 
from Nebraska, What difference would there be in the condi-' 
tion of these army officers after the enactment of this provision 
from what is the condition now? 

Mr. MANDERSON. This provision would provide that these 
very excellent Indian agents selected from the Army should 

ive the same sort of performance of duty that these Army men 

ave done at Pine Ridge. 

Mr. DAWES. They got into a difficulty at Pine Ridge. They 
were themselves in the right, I think. I have read the corre- 
spondence; but that controversy and that power which has re- 
sulted from the use of bad provisions rem when this enact- 
ment is made exactly as it is now. 

Mr. MANDERSON. If the Senator will permit me, I will— 

Point a moral, or adorn a tale— 
after I have called attention to this correspondence. 
the 1 tor, was ordered then—— 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator will allow me one moment I 
should like to direct his attention to one point. I can see that 
the only difference between the unfortunate position of the ad- 
ministration at Pine Ridge and the present condition and the 
proposed enactment is just this, that you will necessitate that 
condition of things all over the Indian agencies. 

Mr. MANDERSON. No, I think not. I think that when we 
have fearless and honest agents who are not afraid to combat 
the Indian Office, who dare appeal from the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs to the Secretary of the Interior when they know 
they are in the right, who, when the executive department 
will not give them what they know to be right, dare open to 
the Congress of the United States, we will have a very different 
and more satisfactory conduct of Indian affairs. 

Mr. DAWES. Did the Senator hear the Senator from Ver- 
mont [Mr. PROCTOR] say that while these army officers were act- 
ing as Indian agents they would be under the absolute control of 
the Secretary of the Interior and could not be even court-mar- 


tialed for what they did? 
What difference does thatmake? They 


Mr. Cox, 


Mr. MANDERSON. 
could undoubtedly be court-martialed if they were guilty of cen- 
duct unbecoming an officer and a gentleman in the performance 
of any duty. I do not agree with the Senator from Vermont, if 
that was his statement. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator can settle that with the Senator 
from Vermont. The Senator from Vermont answered an ob- 
jection with that answer, that while these men are agents they 


are to be absolutely under the control of the Secretary of the In- 
terior, and that they could not be even court-martialed for what 
they did. 
Mr. HAWLEY. That is a mistake. 
nsible for statements made 
think that an army officer 


Mr. MANDERSON. I am not res 
by other Senators upon the floor. 
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detailed to the performance of any duty can be court-martialed 
for any offense that is in violation of military law or good mor- 
als. 1 think you might just as well say that an officer of the 
Corps of Engineers, e ni ae with the duty of expenditure under 
the river and harbor bill, could not be court-martialed for the 
embezzlement of mone placed in his hands. 

Mr. DAWES. I will ask the Senator one more question, if it 
does not annoy him. 

Mr. MAND. N. Not at all. - 

Mr. DAWES. This provision proposes to enact by law that 
the agent shall take his instructions from the Secretary of the 
Interior. X 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. DAWES. Who could court-martial him for obeying those 
instructions? s 

Mr. MANDERSON. The War Department could court-mar- 
tial him beyond peradventure. 

Mr. DAWES. Could the War Department court-martial him 
for acting according to law? 

Mr. HAWLEY. If it were embezzlement or open dishonor, 
it certainly could. Ido not care what the law is, he is still in 
the Army and subject to trial for malfeasance or misfeasance. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I do not propose to be drawn from the 
present consideration ngenting upon a discussion as to what 
shall be the duty of the War Department where an army officer 
in the performance of his duty is guilty of a violation o 
of corruption in office. I will ursue the matter in hand. 

On the 22d of December, 1891, Capt. Brown, the acting In- 
dian agent, writes again, requesting t bacon be sent him for 
issue. He calls attention to the receipted bill of lading of Capt. 
Penney, Capt. Penney saying: 

own on tion bill of is old, rancid, and 
mn oe fg, io dingy signed Dy me, eit he diac mider, 
purpose only of ailowing the transportation contractor to collect his freight 


y about 6,000 pounds of bacon on hand. Not sufficient for an issue to 
Indians by January II next. Proper and prompt action in this matter con- 
sidered of vital importance. 

In the course of time, and probabi in the month of January, 
Mr. Cox goes to the e Ridge Agency and enters upon the 
performance of his duties as inspector. I have here his report, 
and it appears that when he went to Pine Ridge Agency to in- 
spect these 120,000 pounds of bacon the mercury was below 
zero. He had to heat his probing iron to a great degree of heat 
in fire before he could cause it to enter asingle side of this 
bacon, which was frozen as hard asa rock, as he himself describes 
it. Asa result of this investigation, made with the meroury 
nearly 40° below zero, he every pound of the bacon that 
had been condemned by Penney except 6,000 pounds. 

Mr. TELLER. He passed it before, had he not? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Probably the same person had passed it 
before. 

Mr. TELLER. Was not that the fact? 

Mr. MANDERSON. He was probably corroborating his orig- 


inal ee at SEN S 

Mr. VOORHEES. the Senator will pardon me, I think he 
will find that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in one of his 
communications, informs Capt. Brown that Mr. Cox was the in- 
spector of the Indian goods delivered at Chicago. 

Mr. MANDERSON. That is 8 true. 

Mr. VOORHEES. And Mr. Brown remonstrated in his an- 
swer against sending a man who had already passed upon these 


Mr. MANDERSON. I called attention to that fact a few mo- 
ments ago. 

I submit that when the order came from the Indian Office, 
based upon this second inspection, if it was a second inspection 
by Inspector Cox, to the agent to issue that bacon the 8 
civilian appointee would have proceeded to issue it; there would 
not have been another word from him. He would have said: A 
sufficient warrant for my action, a sufficient 8 for me to 
issue this villainously bad food is, that having called attention 
to its character, I am now ordered by the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs to issue it to these Indians;” and he would have 
rested content there. But this army officer, not having so much 


law or 


at stake, perhaps, as a civilian agent, did not see fit to take that 
course. have a letter from him that is dated on the 2d day of 
February, addressed to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and 


I will ask that the letter be read by the Secretary. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The letter will be read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
UNITED STATES INDIAN SERVICE, 
Pine Ridge Agency, S. Dak., February 2, 1892. 


SIR: 5 to my estimate forwarded you in this mail, for 
40,000 pounds o 3 short clear sides, sound, sweet, and mere 

table, I have the request that this bacon be fur- 
nished ttle dissatisfaction has 


me as soon as ex- 
FFC Re- 
erring to the bacon offered by J. O. Armour, of Chicago, under his contract 


Ihave only to say that I fully indorse the action of my predecessor, Ca 
Charles G. Penney, whose long service of thirty years as-an officer in the 


United States service in almost every capacit would b. him in 
contact with su of almost every kink und his good record for 3 
integrity, and ess tothe Government leads me to — 7 that 

action in the bacon offered was done with the purest motive and 


for the —— ot the service. 


Capt. Penney certainly had a much better opportunity to thoroughly in- 
Speck tin bacon offered anyone else, as soon as sas bacon arrived hare, 
in warm weather and was soft and melting, 


, giving the best opportunity to 
detect any smell or rancid taste the bacon might possess. The T re- 
cently sent here under your direction inspected the bacon when it was frozen 
sa ee z% 7 i at the —— < 2 1 tion ‘ed Pear — ranging 

m OW Zero, a t e t a thorough 7 
eee e . N 
most earnestly your attention to te! dated December 
1891, setting forth in full all the C bacon offered — 
der contract, and I most earnestly req 


ecessor, Capi Penney. 

I will invite your attention tothe fact thatthe present feeling amo 
Indians will not vasa 
dition that the bacon'referred to 18 in. For these as and many others 


the deep and careful attention that it deserves. 
I am, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
GEO, LE ROY BROWN. 


The Hon, COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, Washington, D. C. 

Mr. MANDERSON. It will be seen that nothing could divert 
this man from the performance of that which he considered his 
duty. He had received the order to issue the 120,000 pounds of 
bacon less the 6,000 that were condemned by tor Cox, but 


he still demands the 40,000 pounds of good bacon that he may is- 
aoe it to these Indians, and refuses to issue the rancid, musty 


I have further correspondence. On the 13th of February Capt. 
Brown writes at still greater length to the Commissioner of * 
dian Affairs, calling his attention to some rather significant facts. 
He ners ths while he was on the road to the agency, when he 
was about to relieve Capt. Penney: 

I rode in the stage from Rushville to Pine Ridge with Mr. Armour's 
sentative, a Mr. S. S. Conway, I believe was his name. He did not know who I 
was, nor did I know who he was, or have any knowledge whatever that any 
bacon had been offered for acceptance at this agency which was not — $4 
10 ihe requirements df the contract: Mr, Conway said in my ce while 
“It is Hob Just what wo would mil the Army for tae soldiers. Pu te r 596d 
enough for the Indians." zs s4 

There is a good deal that is s cant in this expression of 
this agent of the pork-packer. It was not good enough for sol- 
diers, but it was good enough for the Indians. No man has ex- 
amined the goods issued to Indians and stacked up in the 
warehouses of these agencies but who is convinced that thissame 
principle underlies a great deal of this supply. Bad blankets, 
shoddy clothing, rancid bacon, lean beef that no one would at- 
LAET i) force upon an army inspector, are good enough for an 
In . Iwanttosee the inauguration of thisexperiment to as- 
certain whether we can not get batter goods for Indians and 
better supplies, so that when they do take the war path it will 
not be because we have starved them into that condition and 
made their condition so deplorable that the chance of death upon 
the field of battle is better. 3 

I proceed with the letter: 

After this remark I of course felt some interest in the matter, as I was go- 
ing tothe agency, and upon arrival at the agency and meeting Mr. Conway 
in the office, in the presence of Capt. Penney, I then learned something about 
the bacon and the reasons why it was rejected. Capt. Penney told me the 
bacon was old, rancid, and rusty and t for food, and from ce 
it should be removed from the agency at once, and good bacon poe in 
place of it, in order that the usual issue of part bacon and part f could be 
continued to the Indians, as he said they were not in any condition, so far as 
feeding and uneasiness was concerned, 


No man who served in the Army does not know that an issue 
of beef alone is almost valueless as a food supply. You must 
issue with it the bacon necessary to cook it. These Indians need 
bacon as badly as they need beef, and they need the two together. 

After mding several days at the agency, while the invoices for transfer 
were Deine prepared, I ens very little G about the bacon, and thought 
very little moreaboutit, as I conattered the matter practically settled, having 
been passed upon by an army officer of thirty years experi 
ac and being condemned in the strongest terms, as hereinbefore stated. 
Some e prior to December 1, while I was going hep og the property and 
checking the same after some invoices, I came across this bacon in the com- 
missary one warm, clear day, and it was in such condition as to speak for 
itself immediately upon my ente: the building. The stench was unmis- 
takable, and I co ered then, and do yet, that the bacon is in no such con- 
dition as called for under the provisions of the contract. As stated by Bacon 
Inspector Cox, I met him in my office on the afternoon of January 9, 1892— 

That fixes, then, the time that he made this inspection— 
and had a conversation with him, which in his letter to you he rélates in 
part. 


He then of his conversation with Cox, and of Cox going 
on to make the inspection. He then says: 


I would most respectfully invite your attention to a portion of Mr. Cox's 
letter in relation to the weather while he was engaged in the inspection of 
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the bacon. He states that while working in the commissary the mercury 


Was 32° below zero. This statement is correct as to the condition of the 
weather, altho it might have been a little colder, and if any fair-minded 
person believes that bacon can be thoroughly inspected with the thermometer 
ranging from 32° to 40° below zero, it is more than I can understand; and he 
admitted himself that it would be almost im ‘ible to t the bacon 
While frozen as hard as a rock. Still he is to pass through the en- 
tire amount and make a report that so much is good and so much is bad in 
the face of such a statement. 


He again makes an appeal at the end of this letter. He says: 


On the 12th day of February a letter was written by the Acting 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs to Mr. Brown, in which he is 
ordered to hold these 111,000 pounds of bacon until there is a dif- 
ferent condition of the weather so that it can be again examined, 
and he is told that the 40,000 pounds of good bacon can not be 
furnished; that there are no funds now available with which to 

urchase it, and therefore his request must of necessity be denied. 
en the Commissioner calls attention to the fact that under the 
ent of 1877, which fixed the ration to be furnished the 

Sioux Indians, either beef or bacon can be supplied. 

This army officer in the performance of his duty does not stop 
there, and if submit that the difference between an army officer 
in performing a duty of this description, the man whose head 
does not depend upon the whim or caprice of his superior, and the 
civilian who hardly darerun counter to the wishes of his chief 
because he knows that his displacement will follow, is that the 
civilian would long before this time have stopped his effort to 
procure proper food for these Indians. Butthis man, not having 
any such fear before him, on the 15th day of February addresses 
the Secretary of the Interior, and appeals from the decision of 
his chief. He recites all the facts. He says the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs will not give him bacon fit for the use of these 
Indians and has refused his request, and appeals to the Secretary 
of the Interior that he shall right this wrong before itis too 


late. 

Mr. VOORHEES. May I ask the Senator if that appeal was 
not takenafter he had received peremptory orders todeliver this 
condemned bacon? In other words, I ask the Senator whether 
the Commissioner of, Indian Affairs did not telegraph him to 
obey orders in regard to the 111,000 pounds of bacon, and after 
— ne army officer took his appeal to the Secretary of the In- 

rior 

Mr. MANDERSON. Yes, that is true; but before the time of 
the order that he should issue the 111,000 pounds of bacon, in 
obedience to his earnest protest against the issue of any of this 
bacon, the Commissioner said in his letter of February 12, 1892, 
that he could hold the bacon untilachange in the weather would 

rmit it to be again inspected and let it be decided as to whether 

t was good or bad bacon, but he declined to issue to him the 
40,000 Pasa of bacon required, and it is upon that decision that 
he makes his appeal. 

Mr. President, I say I do not propose to comment u these 
facts. I do not know whether this bacon is good or . Ihave 
my opinion about it, but I do not care for the 7 of this 
ar, ent whether it is good or bad. The moral that I want to 
point in connection with this correspondence is that you would 
never have had a history like this of persistent effort for the 
right had there been a civilian agent at Pine Ridge. He would 
have accepted the situation, and this bad food would have been 
issued to the Indians to their disgust and discomfort; and we 
might perhaps again, as the result, have had an outbreak on the 
northern border of Nebraska similar to that which occurred a 
little over a year ago. 

I have nia this exposé simply because it gives in most forci- 
ble fashion some of the reasons why I would vote for this proviso 
in the House bill. LI repeat, this effort is not the effort of the 
Army of the United States. It does not want this duty. I am 
one of those who believe that it would have been far better for 
the Indian, that it would have been a civilizing process, if many 

ears ago the Indian, so far as his wardship is concerned, should 
ave been taken out from under the Interior Department and 
under the control of the War Department, I have seen 
nothing in late years to change that determination to which I 
came after a few years’ residence in the West and after seeing 
much of the Indian. I believe to-day we would have a far differ- 
ent condition, that Indians all over thatcountry would before this 
have taken lands in severalty and have been self-supporting, had 
this been the policy rather than that which we have pursued. 
We have erred most lamentably. We have made most serious 
rae in this whole Indian policy. I do not blame anybody 
or it. 

No man can go further than myself in admiration for the gen- 
tleman who for many years has stood at the head of the Senate 
Committee on Indian Affairs. I know with what vigor, with 


what force, with what wisdom he has conceived and brought to 
pe much of the legislation that is on the statute book, but I 

lieve in some things he has been mistaken. I believe that in 
this thing he is mistaken, and that it would be far better for the 
advancement of the Indian, the advancement that he hopes for 
and that I pray for, if we could have a better Indian service; and 
I think that better Indian service can be secured by throwing 
upon army officers this duty, where agencies shall hereafter be- 
come vacant, 

Mr. HAWLEY. I desire to offer an amendment. It is in or- 
der pending the motion to strike out this clause in the House 
bill. I move to perfect the clause by adding at the end of it the 
proviso I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add after the word In- 
terior,” line 5, page 2, the following additional proviso: 

Provided further, That whenever the President shall be of opinion that the 
good of the service especially requires it, he may appoint acivilian. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I move that because the provision otherwise 
would require imperatively the appointment of an army officer 
when a vacancy occurred. It may sometimes happen that there 
is a specially desirable civilian agent at an agency, and I would 
let the President have the discretion to retain him. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 


HAWLEY]. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I do not know that anybody else 
desires to occupy the time of the Senate in this debate, and I 
wish to call in the briefest ible manner the attention of the 
Senate to what this proposition means. 

First of all, I desire to say in reference to the amendment just 
offered, that the adoption of that amendment leaves the law pre- 
cisely where itis now. The President, as the law now stands, 
in his discretion, and when he thinks the good of the service de- 
mands it, can change a civilian agent into an army officer or an 
army officer into a civilian agent. So with the views the com- 
mittee entertain in reference to this provision, they of course 
could not object to the amendment suggested by the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Is the Senator through? 

Mr. DAWES. No, I am not through; but if the Senator has 
any su tion to make I will hear him. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator is going to another topic; and I 
should like, just on that point to very respectfully submitthat 
he is very much mistaken. It does not leave the law as it is 
now. The paragraph would then read: 


Provided, That from after the passage of this act the President shall detail 
officers of the United States Army to act as Indian agents at all agencies 
where vacancies from any cause may hereafter occur. who, while ac as 


such agents, shall be under the orders and direction of the Secretary of the 


Interior: Provided further: 

An exception— 

That when the President shall be of opinion that the good of the service 
specially requires it, he may appoint a civilian. 

That makes the appointment of any army officer the rule, and 
the retaining of the same man who had proved his excellence the 
exception. 

Mr. PALMER. Allow me to ask the Senator from Connecti- 
cut a question. Is any importance attached to the word“ spe- 
cially” used in the amendment? 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is a matter that would appeal to the 
common sense of the President. 

Mr. PALMER. Iask the Senator if the word speéially ” is 
meant to give any additional force? 


Mr. HAWLEY. I think it does give force. It does in com- 
mon conversation, and I do not think the law is much of a fool 
about a thing of that sort. 


Mr. DAWES. I suppose it means then“ in any particular 
ease.” If I understand the law of the land, that is just the posi- 
tion of the President under the law at this moment. 

What I wanted to call the attention of the Senateto before the 
vote is taken, and then leave it to the Senate to decide, is this: 
The proposition which the Committee on Appropriations has 
thought it wise to strike out inaugurates a radical change in the 
administration of the Indian service, not an immediate change, 
only just so fast as it can be. It does not give any new authority 
to the President of the United States in his discretion, but it 
takes away his discretion. He is required to inaugurate a change 
in the Indian service, which he is at liberty, whenever he thin 
the good of the service requires it, to adopt at this moment. It 
substitutes the wisdom of this provision for the experience, the 
knowledge, and the responsibility of those who have the Indian 
service in charge and who are held in law responsible for the 
manner of its execution, 

It not only requires him whenever in any particular case he 
thinks the public service could be improved to put an army offi- 
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cer in the place of an Indian agent, but it requires him to do so 
on every reservation without regard to the condition of the In- 
dians on that reservation, without regard to the condition of the 
service on that reservation. It binds the service to an iron rule 


just as applicable to the Seneca Reservation in the peaceful State 
of New York as to the deplorable condition of th to-day at 
Pine Ridge. The President has no alternative. 


Mr.PLATT. It prevents the reappointment of a faithful agent 
when his term oxpires. 

Mr. DAWES. It requires the President, when the four years’ 
term of every Indian agent shall expire, and the whole fifty-eight 
are on that high road, to drop them and their experience and their 
knowledge from the service and to putarmy officers in their place. 
There is McLaughlin at Standing Rock, whose merit as an In- 
dian agent has survived the mutations of all administrations for 
twenty years. He received his appointment originally from the 
Democratic party, and his reappointment by Republicans, and 
hisreappointment by Mr. Cleveland, down through twenty years, 
whose service there has put every Indian in his agency upon a 
farm of his own, in a house of his own, with a school under his 
supervision, and taught him and his the relations of home and 
family. Heistogo. The Indian agent at Puyallup is in his twen- 
tieth year of service likewise. : i 

I am happy to say that in my service in the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittee there has never been any such thing as politics. There 
has been an endeavor on both sides earnestly to discover and 
select and keep in office those whose experience and “fidelity 
give them some claim to the service, and although political 
changes have wrought changes there as everywhere there has 
been discrimination in every administration. My fellow Sena- 
tors on both sides of the Chamber who have served in that com- 
mittee will bear me out in saying that the question of the politi- 
cal relations of agents has never been discussed in that committee. 
But they are to pass out of sight, the worthy with the bad, and 
the President is not to have even the discretion left him to dis- 
criminate between the good and the bad. I say it is a radical 
change that is proposed in the Indian service. 

Mr. President, the bane of the Indian service has been con- 
stant change of policy. Heretofore no policy, in my opinion; 
was ever 5 8 by corrupt motives and for bad ends, but ac- 
cording to the light of the times, and almost any of those poli- 
cies persisted in and carefully and honestly carried out would 
have brought greater fruits than the constant changes which 
have taken place. Within my service here a single administra- 
tion of the Indian Department, all in honest purpose, changed 
the entire policy of the Department toward the Indian three 
times in four years. What could come of such achange of policy? 
What ripening of honest effort to lift the Indian up? 

It finally resulted in settling down upon the present policy, 
which had been continued through three administrations with- 
out any other change than enlargement and pressing forward, 
because it has been the enlightened policy that recognized two 

, the possibility of ing a self-supporting citizen of the 
Indian and the right of the white man to enjoy all that part of 
his heritage which shall be left after a home is secured to him. 
Those are the fundamental principles of the policy which gov- 
erned the last administration and the administration previous 
to it, and which is being carried on to-day. 

Now, what are some of the fruits of it? There are to-day of 
Indians who wear civilized dress wholly 67,000 and odd; of those 
who wear it in part, 44,000 and odd; of those who can read, 21,000 
and odd; of those who can use the English language for ordinary 

328, 24,000 and odd; of those who occupy dwelling houses, 
16,000 and odd; of those who are apprenticed at work, 570, and 
of those who are missionaries at work among their follows, 19,784. 
There are now four-fifths of them all self-supporting, one-fifth 
only dependent upon the Government for rations. There are 
23,000 of them made by the severalty act citizens of the United 
States. There are 1,800 of them waiting in the Interior Depart- 
ment for their naturalization papers, if I may so call them. 
There have been produced by them for sale thousands and hun- 
dreds of thousands of products of their hand gnd of the soil. 

Proper management of the Indian upon the reservation makes 
an Indian war in the ordinary sense of it utterly impossible. 
Railroads have been constructed 3 their reservations 
without let or hindrance wherever the public interests required 
them, and civilization has gone in among them until they are 
to-day on the high road under this system to an entire release of 
the Government from that which a few years ago seemed a bur- 
den that would continue as long as there was an Indian left in 
the land. 

This is the condition of things, Mr. President, when it-is pro- 

d to inaugurate a change in 5 a change which has 

ad the recommendatlon of no co ttee anywhere, which has 
received the sanction of no man in the Indian service, which has 
received the sanction of noexecutive officer either in the Army 


° 


or elsewhere in the land—a chan 
single member in another place. 
mittee on 5 that it was wise to put that provision 


sprung by the motion of a 
t was the opinion of the Com- 


into conference by a motion to strike it out, which is the only 
way to put it into conference, where whatever of merit shall be 
developed in it may be preserved, where by conference with those 
responsible for the administration of Indian affairs, and those 
upon whom if the provision prevails the administration of all 
these fifty-eight agencies is to be devolved, a conference might 
result in that form of the provision, if it should finally be adopted, 
that would contribute best and most to the service. 

Against even trusting this provision to such a conference, who 
supports it here? The Mili Committee of the Senate. 
there a member of the Indian Affairs Committee of the Senate 
in favor of it except my distinguished friend from Nebraska[Mr. 
MANDERSON], who hy aes the 8 or double-headed 
position of membershi both the Committee on Indian Affairs 
and the Committee on Military Affairs, and who divides his con- 
fidence between the two, impartially and ably, as he always does 
anything which he performs. He is the exception; and he is no 
less upon the Military Committee because he happens to be upon 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

What is the argument of the gentleman from the Mili 
Committee in support of the provision? The distinguished Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. PROCTOR] whose brilliant administra- 
tion of the War Department we are all so glad to concede, will 
permit me to say that the single experience of that Department 
with the Indian under his administration, namely, a week’s war 
with the Indians at Pine Ridge, resulted in a cold-blooded 
butchery of 150 men and women, and a debt of two millionsand 
a half, and that forms no part of the glory and luster justly due 
to his administration. He comes to the support of this inno- 
vation and this change of policy upon two grounds, and the only 
two possible. The first is that the army officer is by habit, by 
education, and by discipline better able to manage men. 

Mr. MORGAN. He is more of a tyrant by his education. 

Mr. DAWES. Yes; he is more of a t t my friend says; 
he is educated to absolute command and to require absolute 
obedience, and can manage bodies of men better than a civilian 


can. 
Let us take that. He propos at the present day in a reser- 
vation of entire peace, where more than of the Indians are 
at this moment citizens of the United States, and where the proc- 
esses of the Government and all its instrumentalities and the 
Treasury of the United States beyond measure, are employed in 
pushing the rest of them into that condition, disintegrating, de- 
stroying the reservation system and all that pertains to the res- 
ervation system, eliminating one by one every Indian out from 
the possibility of blind obedience to the command of an Indian 
agent—he proposes in that condition to force the President to 
put an army officer over every one of them, and then set about 
completing the work of taking every one of them, one by one, 
out from under this army officer, because every one of them un- 
der the severalty act, the moment he takes home, becomes 
just as much a citizen of the United States, with all his attri- 
butes as you and I. You can no longer take him by the ear; you 
can no longer compel him to go here or go there; you can no 
longer take his children and put them in schools, whether he 

or not. You can not enter his cabin without his leave; you 
can not dictate to him what he shall eat and what he shall drink 
and what he shall wear. 

Now, more than half of the reservations are substantially in 
that condition and fast coming to the point where the reserva- 
tion by this process disappears, and the De ent is at this 
moment contemplating the disuse of agents in all such agencies, 
recommending that we cease to . them there; yet the mo- 
ment the time of service of one of them terminates there has got 
to be an army officer put there. How Hs, ADAN he stay there? 
Not so long as the Interior Department believes that the servic 
needs him; he can not be relieved by the Interior Department; 
he must stay there if the War Department so decree, whether 
the Interior Department will or not. 

Mr. President, I want to put this question to the Senator: Is 
it wise, when these efforts are crowned with such signal success, 
to introduce a change, which to the extent that it is a change is 
a reverse of that policy? To the extent that an army officer in 
the administration of the duties of an Indian agency differs from 
the civilian, it is in this respect at the expense of the manhood 
of those over whom he is put. It requires of them, or he ceases 
to be an army officer, implicit obedience. : 

What, instead of that, is most necessary to-day is a wise, kind, 
intelligent agent, who goes among these civilian Indians, takes 
them by the d, encourages them in their efforts to seek and 
to follow the white man’s ways, points out to him what his ane 
are, and points out to him what will be the benefit of them. 0 
can do this so well as the man who has lived among them and is 
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those 

ws to which this Indian by becoming a citizen has made him- 
self amenable? Way now place over him an army offcer to put 
a strong hand upon him? If the army officer is not there for 
that, then he is there to do just what the civilian does. 

One other reason which the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROC- 
TOR] and the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] ei Babee 
was that we should get a more honest administration of the In- 
dianagencies. That is a broad declaration, that the Indian agen- 
cies are to-day so far short of honest and fair service that it is 
necessary for the legislative department of this Government to 
take them out of the hands of the Interior Department and to 
put them under the care of the Army, because, forsooth, men in 
army life are honester than men in civil life. If men in army 
life are not more honest than men in civil life, what is gained in 
this quarter? Nothing whatever, because you do not get a grip 
upon the Indian agent. The moment an army officer is there 

ou have no stronger grip upon him than if he were a civilian, 
cause while he is there in that service he can not be court- 
martialed. 

Again, this proposes to force upon the Interior Department an 
officer not of its own selection to administer and manage its 
affairs, and makes the Secretary of the Interior responsible for 
the acts of an officer whom he can not appoint, whom he can not 
select, whom he can not turn out if he prove unfaithful. Besides 
all that, it puts a divided responsibility, a commingled respon- 
sibility of the War Departmentand of the Interior Department in 
the management of the affairs of the Interior Department. It 
injects the War Department into the Interior Department and 
then holds the Interior Department responsible for the work. 

Right.here it is due to the Indian service that some one who 
has had occasion to knew of the administration of it through 
three and four Administrations, one who never recommended a 
man to that service and has no interest in any live man in it, to 
say that the Indian service for the last twelve years has been in 
constant improvement. There has been no time when it has 
been better than now. There was no time previous to the end of 
the last Administration that it was better than it was on the last 
day of that Administration. The service itself as a whole is just 
as upright and reliable and defensible as any other branch of the 
civil service of this Government. It has black sheep in it, and 
there is no branch of the civil service that escapes that criticism. 
There are no black sheep in it to whose conduct the attention of 
the Government has been brought that the Government in all 
these four Administrations that I speak of has not honestly and 
earnestly pursued outoftheservice. There is no occasion in 1892, 
for the purpose of getting a better Indian service, to undertake 
to make a divided responsibilty and to say to one Department of 
this Government, You may select the Indian agents,” and when 
they are selected another Department of this Government, which 
has the management of that service, shall be responsible for it. 
That is not right. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON], with ponder- 
ous documents before him, made plain here that at Pine Ridge 
Agency there was a lamentable state of things. It is a condition 
of things that arose under an army officer being put at Pine Ridge 
while he was compelled to act under the direction of the Indian 
Bureau. When Lasked the Senator how that condition of things 
would be changed if this bill became a law with this provision 
in it, I failed to get any satisfactory answer, for I see here in so 
many words that these army officers,“ while acting as such agents, 
_ shall be under the orders and direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior.” Just exactly such a condition of things as the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska portrayed in the ponderous documents will 
be enacted not only at Pine hong but at pvery one of the fifty- 
eight agencies. The Interior Department directs the officer. 
He complains, but he can not change the order. To remedy this 
evil the Senator from Nebraska proposes to multiply it fifty- 
eight times. That is not my way. 

ere is no doubt that there are occasions and there are reser- 
vations where it is for the good of the service to place for a time 
an army officer, and that is just what has been done for thirty 
ioe and is boing. done now with good results; but it does not 
ollow from that that it is wise to put an army officer in every 
reservation, under all circumstances, at all times, and keep him 
there in spite of the administratiou of the Interior Department. 
He may defy the Department. He is eat law to obey their 
directions, but a man convinced against his will is likely to be of 
the same opinion still. The man whohasno beliefinthe wisdom 
of the porns is ordered against his will to carry out had better 
not undertake it. It is only those who believe in and enter into 


imself obedient to and . to just exactl 


the spirit of the service in which they are employed who are 
worth anything. 

One more reason for this change is that it gets rid of political 
appo niemen. Why do you not putan army officer in the customs 
service 


Is there any place in the whole civil service of the 


United States so rotten with political influence and political ap- 
pointments as the customs service of the United States? Is there 
any place where the intellectual training and culture and edu- 
cation of an army officer would better fit him to discharge its 
duties than the customs service of the United States? He is 
educated in everything pertaining to it. DoI hear any of these 
friends of momay distinguished friend from Connecticut, who 
has given me a list of the duties of an army officer, or my dis- 
tinguished friend from Vermont—crying out that itis better to 
take the two hundred supernumerary educated officers of the 
Army and put them into the customs service? Why not put them 
in a land office? 

Is there anything next to the customs service that has been so 
run riot by political hucksters as the land service out in the 
Western country, uncongenial as it is to Western soil and climate? 
Why not put some of these supernumerary highly educated offi- 
cers who are more obedient to the dictates of conscience, who 
are higher trained and able to be court-martialed after they get 
through with their rascality, in the land offices? What better 
place to try the experiment than that? 

Sir, has my friend from Connecticut forgotten, has my friend 
from South Dakota failed toremember that the civil service has 
taken hold of the Indian service and has taken it—I am sorry to 
say anything unpleasant to him—out of his grasp? He can no 
longer do what he says he wishes he could do. The civil service 
has been put into the Indian service just so far as the law will 
permit it to go. 

Mr. MORGAN. I wish to ask the Senator from Massachusetts 
how the Committee on Appropriations stood on this measure? 

Mr. DAWES. The Committee on Appropriations were unani- 
mous in this matter. 

Mr. MORGAN. Which way? 

Mr. DAWES, They were unanimous that it was wise to strike 
this provision out, and if it was possible to find any good in it to 
let us have it in the committee of conference after conferring with 
the two Departments. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, if the Senator will allow me 
just a moment, I take it that that vote of the committee against 
this proposition coming from the House, striking it out of the 
bill, was in the nature of a protest that this proposition should 
not be in order in the Senate, because it changes the law of 
the United States. If this proposition had not been putin by the 
House and for the first time had appeared in the Senate on the 
motion of any Senator here, the Chair would rule that, inasmuch 
as it changed the law of the United States, it was not in order 
and could not be in order in this body. 

The Committee on Appropriations, of course, could not make a 
question of order in presenting this bill otherwise than by strik- 
ing out the provision. They struck it out of the text of the bill 
which they reported to the Senate. The text of the bill which 
they reported to the Senate does not contain any provision of 
this kind at all, and I shall make the point of order that, if the 
Senate strikes it out, or whether the Senate strikes it out or leaves 
it in, then it is in order to move thatit be stricken from the bill 
upon the point of order which is foundin Rule XVI; 

No amendment which proponas general legislation shall be received to any 
general appropriation bill. 

It is true that this is not here in the form of an amendment, 
butit will bə in the form of an amendment when the Senate 
votes to put it in. 

I maintain, giving notice of this question of order at this time, 
that this Committee on Appropriations have signified tous their 
opposition to this measure in every particular. I take it both 
upon its merits and also as a question of order, and that the Sen- 
ate really without an affirmative vote to put that in, after they 
have refused to concur with the committee in striking it out, 
can not make it in order or can not put it in such an attitude 
that the question of order can not be raised upon it. It is impos- 
sible to conceive that the House of Representatives has the right, 
as against the rules of the Senate, to impose upon us the neces- 
sity of voting upon any change in the general laws of the United 
iera fares ey see proper to append to a general appropria- 
tion 3 

The House of Representatives would have no right, for in- 
stance, to change any rule or law respecting the tariff upon a 
general appropriation bill. They could not, for instance, put a 
provision in a general appropriation bill that the McKinley act 
of 1890 should be re ed. They might get it through the 
House under their rules. We have nothing to do with that, for 
we are entirely an independent body. They might get it through 
the House in that shape; but when it came to the Senate what 
could the Committee on Appropriations do? They would have 
no chance to raise this question of order otherwise than by 
merely striking the clause out of the text of the bill. Then the 
bill, with that stricken out, comes in here as a Senate bill. 

True, it originated in the House, but it is the bill presented to 
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this body and upon which our consideration must be had. It 
| being in that shape, I maintain that the rule ought to be, and 
the rule is, that, although the Senate may refuse to concur with 
the committee in striking this out of the bill, yet it must be put 
in there by an affirmative vote, because it can not get in there at 
all without a violation of the rules of the Senate. No man can 
make this a part of this bill, no vote of this body can make this 
a part of this bill otherwise than as an affirmative proposition. 
By a mere consent or resolution of the Senate to refuse to concur 
with the Committee on Appropriations in striking it out, it does 
no a against the objection of any Senator here a part of 

is bill. b 

Mr. COCKRELL. If the Senator will yield to me a moment, 
I wish to say that I am just advised that the question now up is 
as to whether the Committee on Appropriations was unanimous 
in moving to strike out this provision. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I desire to say that it was not unanimous 
so far as I was concerned; that I am opposed to striking it out, 
and want it retained. ‘ 

Mr. MORGAN. Here is another member of the Military Com- 
mittee on hand now. He seems to be grasping for power in the 
Mili Committee. 

Mr. KRELL. There was no division taken in the com- 
mittee, but I expressed myself inthat way. The mre wee of the 
committee was doubtless in favor of striking out the clause in 

uestion. 
iz Mr. MORGAN. Iask the Senator from Missouri this ques- 
tion, and it is a very important one for¢he members of the com- 
- mittee. Is not this general legislation? 

Mr. COCKRELL. Itis not for the Senate to consider. 

Mr. MORGAN. Iam talking about the fact. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It may be general legislation in one sense 
of the term, but it is not that kind of general legislation that the 
Senate can exclude from an vA citi perso bill. 

` Mr. MORGAN. Iam not talking about any other body. Iam 
trying to find out whether it is general legislation, and then we 
shall find out afterwards whether the Senate can consider it or 
not. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator understands what took place in the 
other body, and by the rules there general legislation is in order 
on an appropriation bill where it retrenches expenditures. The 
Committee on Appropriations does not consider when, under the 

rules of the House, a provision of that kind is put on a bill, 
although it is legislative matter in itself, that it is a thing with 
which we can interfere. The House es of its own rules, and 
under those rules has put this provision in the bill. 

Mr. MORGAN. That shows merely this state of facts, which 
I think is very unfortunate, that the Committee on appropri: 
tions, instead of working under the rules of the Senate, is work- 
ing under the rules of the House. 

Mr.HALE. Would the Senator think, in the relations between 
the two bodies, if the House has one kind of a rule upon appro 
priation bills and the Senate another that the Senate could in- 
sist upon the House confining itself to the limitations contained 
in the Senate rules? 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senate has nothing to do with insisting 
upon what the House shall do or shall not do, but the Senate com- 
mittee is under the control of the rules of this body and not of 
the rules of the House. When the Senate committee finds in a 
House bill of general appropriations a measure of change in the 
general law, then under our rules it is the duty of the Senate 
committee to report in accordance with our rules that that is not 
in order. 

Mr. HALE. It is in order, ging the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. MORGAN. Who 3 in order? 

Mr. HALE. The House of Representatives. 

Mr. MORGAN. But we do not. We declare it is not in order. 

Mr. HALE. We haye no rule which declares that general 
legislation on a bill in the House of Representatives is out of or- 
der. The rule only applies to amendments or subjects- matter of 
ourown. We have not , so far as to determine what legis- 
lation upon a House bill is out of order and subject to a point of 
order. e should be brought up standing very quickly by the 
other 8 assumed that 5 

Mr. MORGAN. I am trying to bring the committee up stand- 
ing now before this body. 

r. HALE. We have not any such rule of the Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN. I want to know by what authority the Com- 
mittee on A 5 violates the rule of the Senate? 

Mr. HALE. he committee has not violated any rule. The 
Senator can not pointoutany rule which we have violated. How- 
ever, I do not wish to interfere with the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. DAwEs]. He can take care of his own bill, if any- 


body can. 8 
Mr. MORGAN. Ishould like to have this matter referred to 


the Committee on Indian Affairs, so that we can bring in a re- 
port here. I can state to the Senate that two-thirds of the Com- 
mittee on Indian Afairs will report against the provision inserted 
elsewhere as an amendment as being one that destroys all hope 


of 9 20% Indian 8 hereafter. 
. DAWES. . President, there is no question but what 
this provision is here in order. The bill as it came here as a 
whole is in order, and one provision of it can not be ruled out on 
any point of order. It must be decided upon its merits. I do 
not seek to have it passed upon in any other way. If it is a good 
and wise provision for the future, it is here and will be adopted; 
£ it is unwise, it should be stricken out. That is the only ques- 
on. 
5 8 = ane 5 the Syn’ but a minute longer. If 
stop now I sho ave felt like making an apology to 
the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE] who sits ai the eft 
of the Chamber usually, but who, in a lucid moment, is on our 
side of the Chamber now. He based his support of this provi- 
sion for putting the Indian service under army officers upon the 
sole ground that it was the only way to get an honest service 
and he told the Senate what in the brief time that he has resided 
near Indians he has seen. 

Iknow— 

He says— 
of instances of this kind am know 
Indian agents who are in . — NN 8 par- 
ties, their friends, their relatives, or some other persons, who are cat- 
tle for the Government; and I haye known of instances of this kind that took 

lace, where the second y, who is in cahoots with the agent, has had one 

undred or two h or three hundred head of cattle driven upon the 
scales and sold to the Government by weight, and then driven them around 
the foothills and sold the second and third time to Uncle Sam. 

This has happened under the eye of the Senator, so he tells us, 
and the Senator is not so old as Í am. The Senator can hardl 
go back in memory to the time when an army officer did th 
thing under the law, and he proposes not only to put it in the 
power of the Government, but to require the Government to 
give that opportunity to army officers in every reservation where 
there are rations. 

I am sorry, nevertheless, that this story reveals an elderness 
of age on the part of the Senator from South Dakota that I had 
not given him credit for. This which he says came under his 
own knowledge is an old story. I heard it told in the House of 
Representatives more than twenty-five years ago by the man 
who claimed to have done it, and he, when in convi m 
used to entertain those he could gather around him by tellin; 
them this identical story about driving his own cattle aroun 
under the hills and having an army officer count them over and 
over again. Ten years ago I was out on the Sioux Reservation, 
and this same old story was told to me. Now, my friend from 
South Dakota must gather up his loins for some fresh reason 
why he will compel the Government to institute this radical 
change in its service, rather than to meet the folly and fraud of 
which a poor man boasted twenty-five years ago, who went to 
his court-martial many a year since. 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. President—— 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield? 

Mr. DAWES. Yes. 

Mr. KYLE. I used the expression there, I think, “I know 
of,” not “know.” I donot know how the Reporter got it. What 
I said was “I know of.” 

Mr. DAWES. I, of course, can not tell what expression the 
Senator used. D 

Mr. KYLE. Ido not'know what it is there, but I remember 
what I said. So far as that goes, however, I should like to ask 
the Senator from Massachusetts one question. Does he think 
aia we have asa class an honest set of Indians agents in the 

est? 

Mr. DAWES. I state on ther msibility of a dozen years’ 
service in a position where I ought to know, and, I say, again, 
that I ought to know the character of the Indian service West 
and South and North, and I stated two minutes ago, as the Sen- 
ator would have known had he done me the honor to listen to 
me, that the Indian service as aclass is as honest and as faithful 
and as age as any other class of the civil service; that 
there are black sheep amongst them, and that there are black 
sheep in every other branch of the civil service; and wherever 
the knowledge of their delinquencies has been brought to the at- 
tention of those responsible for them in all the administrations 
in the last ten or fifteen years they have been hunted out of 
5 Itis a service full of Operan nan it is a service which it has 
been the study of those administering it for twenty-five years to 
hedge about with obstacles to folly and fraud; andit is a service 
in which there has been as greatsuccess as in ahy other service. 
This has been accomplished by the help of the army officer, com- 
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bined with the civilian, so that the civilian shall be a guard 
upon the army officer and the army officer ppo the civ. in 
purchases distribution and inspection of Pi 

Mr. KYLE. My experience in regard to this matter is based 
upon ten years’ residence in the West, in the Rocky Mountains, 
and it is practical experience from contact with the agents as a 
class. 3 I spoke advisedly in regard to what Isaid here 

upon the floor a few ays ago. 

I should like to ask the question again, does the Senstor from 
Massachusetts suppose that the army officer would be under so 
great temptation to fraud and dishonesty as is the ordinary ci- 
vilian appointee, who occupies the posto’ for a period of four 
years and perhaps must take out of his tion all that he can 

t out of it, because he does not know that he is going to retain 

s office after there may be a change of Administration? 

Mr. DAWES. Mr, President 

Mr. STEWART. Will the Senator allow me to answer the 
question? 

Mr. DAWES. Very well. 

Mr. STEWART. I am inclined to think the army officer will 
be under ater temptation to fraud. I do not know that he 
would yield as readily; but his temptation would certainly be 
greater, because if he was detected he could not be immediately 
removed. He would not have a person directly over him. In 


all administrations where there is a dual head and divided re-. 


sponsibility, there are cases of fraud and the temptation to fraud 
is increased. ; 

If it is necessary that the military shall have this service, then 
it ought to be entirely under the military. One of the reasons 
why army officers are sup to be more honest than other 
people, why there are fewer defalcations in that service than in 
any other, although there is enough of it there, is because they 
have asystem which renders them accountable. If you will ex- 
amine the organization of the Pay Department of the Army you 
will find that they have checks and balances and a system of in- 
spection that makes it almost impossible for an officer who does 
wre to avoid detection, and if he does wrong he must ulti- 
mately be detected. They have that guard overthem. Thatis 
not carried into the Indian service. 

When an army officer gets into the Indian service, he is out of 
the reach of arm 3 so to speak. They do not have 
the disposition of the money, they do not keep the books, and 
they do not have inspection as to what is done with the money. 
He is entirely removed from the restraints that have grown up 
after ages of experience in governing armies. If he could have 
the same checks on him in the Indian service as he has in the 
sey Ae the same system applied, then perhaps you could con- 
trol him and you could improve the service so far as the waste 
of money is concerned or so far as dishonesty is concerned. What- 
ever checks and balances there are in this service are in the In- 
terior Department under the direction of the Secretary of the 
Interior and the ioner of Indian Affairs. They have 
their checks and balances and their modes of inspection, and the 
army Officers do not come under that control. 

I say that it is much better to have one head to a Department. 
This is dual, and if you place the army officer there the Army 
will not be inclined to investigate him in that way. In fact, 
they have not his accounts. They havenot the means of follow- 
ing them up. Then he is independent of the Interior Depart- 
ment and can not be removed. 

Mr. KYLE. Does the Senator suppose that under the provi- 
sion in the bill we are going to have a dual head? 

Mr. STEWART. Certainly. 

Mr. KYLE. I do not so understand it. Iunderstand that the 
army Officers assigned to this duty are to be transferred to the 
Interior Department, and to be there under one head, namely, the 
Secre of the Interior. 

Mr. STEWART. No, byi are undernobody, unless the power 
of removal exists immediately for cause. 

Mr. KYLE. They are subject to court-martial as officers of 
the Army. 

Mr. STEWART. There is no power of removing them from 
the Army. An officer could be suspended from duty instantly, 
but he could not be removed from the Army except r acourt- 
martial. In the Indian service, if there is fraud, the Secretary 
of the Interior has the power to interfere at once. He has con- 
trol over the agent, who would lose his place. You have got 
some restraint on him, but if he is a bad Indian agent as an 


Army officer he does not lose his place; he does not lose any- 


thing. - 

Mr. PROCTOR. TL should like to ask the Senator if he does 
not see plainly that the Secretary of the Interior can relieve an 
officer at any moment? 

Mr. STEWART. Can relieve him? 

Mr. PROCTOR. Yes. I should like to ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. DAWEs] if he does not so understand it? 
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Mr. STEWART. The Secretary can relieve an army officer 
from that duty, but that does not put him out of office. He suf- 
fers nothing by it; but if the civilian is relieved he is put out of 
office and suffers something in co uence. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not understand that the Secre of the 
Interior can remove an army officer from the agency. e gives 
him directions, and the officer is bound to obey those directions 
whether he has any heart in the matter or not. 

Mr. PROCTOR. Who can remove him? 

Mr. DAWES. The President of the United States; that is, 
the War Department. The President of the United States is the 
War Department so far as the Army is concerned, and the Pres- 
ident of the United States is the Interior De ment so far as 
the Indian service is concerned, aseverybody knows. Of course 
the War Department furnish whom they please for every one of 
these Indian agencias, and the Interior Department are responsi- 
ble for the work with no voice in the selection. 

I have detained the Senate too long, Mr. President. Iwish to 
simply say one thing more, and then leave this question with the 

nate. 


All experience has shown that every Indian agency under the 
charge of army officers has been more expensive than the same 
an ia Abo civilians. The aiministration of the War Depart- 
ment is more expensive in all its branches and in all its ways of 
transacting business. Such has been the experience. 

Besides, there has never been a relation which has been vol- 
untary heretofore and in the discretion of the Government be- 
tween the army officer and the Interior Department, which is 
made compulsory here, which has not brought friction in its ad- 
ministration. There is not an instance in the administration of - 
these agencies under army officers but what has caused friction 
from the beginning to the end. Itis natural that it should be 
so. One owes his responsibility to one Department and the other 
to another Department, and there is constant friction, 

What the committee ask is that this be put into a committee 
of conference where the House committee, who have never had 
an opportunity to consider this, and the Senate committee in con- 
ference with the Interior and the War Departments can deter- 
mine whether, on the whole, it is best to vote that the present 
service of the Interior Department in this line must be law 


changed. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. President, I see no legal difficulties in 
the way of administering Indian affairs under this proposed 
change. The officer is put under the orders and een er of the 
Secretary of the Interior. Of course that must be under his 
orders and direction within his legal scope; it must be with re- 
gard to the conduct of Indian affairs. In case the officer is re- 
fractory, is disobedient, or is incapable, the same power can 
remove him that can change his detail in the Army; the same 

wer can remove him that appoints him as an Indian agent. 

o is appointed an Indian agent by the President and can be 
removed by him. Anordinary Indian agent is appointed by the 
President and is removable by the P ent. There is no prac- 
tical difficulty in the world. 3 

I say pE if the officer does not behave well in his new duties 
as an Indian agent, he can be removed by the same person who 
sent him there. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY]. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, as a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations I concurred in the vote of the committee that 
they would recommend that this provision be stricken from the 
bill, for that is all the Committee on Appropriations can do. 
They can not change a bill that comes from the other House. 
The House of Representatives has the right to present any bill 
which it sees fit to send us here, and it is the duty of the Senate 
to consider it and act upon it, either approving or disapproving. 
So the Committee on 55 when this 3 
came before it to change the general law in conformity with the 
established rule of the Senate, agreed to recommend that this 
general legislation should not be placed upon the bill. That is 
all that the committee can do. 

In reporting this bill with that provision stricken out it is 
nothing more than bringing to the notice of the Senate the House 
provision and the recommendation of the Committee on Appro- 
priations. That is the extent of their authority. Therefore the 
proponon is properly before the Senate by reason of its coming 

ere in a bill sent by the House of Representatives in the per- 
formance of its constitutional duty and right. 

As to the propriety of adopting this provision, which the Sen- 
ate has a right to do or not to do, I am impressed with the pre- 
vailing indisposition to substitute arbitrary methods, military 
methods, in place of those which are known to the civil policy of 
our Government. g 

For what reason is it advisable that military men should be 
placed in the performance of this civil duty? It must only be be- 
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cause the methods of military administration are superior to 
those of civil administration; it must be because the military is 
more efficient in its methods. If that be true in reference to the 
Indian service, it is quite as true in reference to every other 
service that requires integrity and efficiency and responsibility 
in the performance of duty. 

But, Mr. President, it is not true. The civil methods are 
referable to the military methods. If there is anything in our 
orm of government, the proposition that we can not in the 

civil administration of our government attain the same effi- 
ciency and the same control over subordinates as in the mili- 
tary, then we have made a mistake in this form of goverment; 
it is inefficient, and the despotism of military methods ought to 
be substituted for it. 

Mr. President, this proposition is to relieve the officer charged 
with the administration of civil duties from his responsibility to 
the laws as administered by the courts and to substitute the re- 
sponsibility of a court-martial and of a privileged class, holding 
office for life and entirely removed from the great body of the 
people. It is to substitute a person of this class, amenable only 
to the judgment of his fellow officers in court-martial for any 
violation Ethe law or any nonperformance of his duty. The au- 
thority of the Secretary of the Interior is no longer over him. 
He is transferred by the order of the President and detailed for 
a duty. 
This bill proposes to make it incumbent upon the President, 
except in special cases, to have this duty, this charge over the 
Indians, reposed in a military man. The committee thought, 
and I believe wisely, that so important and radical a change of 

licy oughtnot to be adopted without the most mature considera 

on, and ought not to be placed upon an appropriation bill and 
put through the Senate and the House without prolonged con- 
sideration and discussion, A few days is but little compared 
with the importance of this subject. 

As has been said by the chairman of the subcommittee who 
reported this bill to the Senate, the whole system of the Indian 
policy and administration is changed. Be that a good system 
or a system—I think itis avery wise one; I think great prog- 
ress has been made in the improvement of the Indians and of the 
Indian service—but be that as it may, here is an entire revolu- 
tion, a change of existing law; here is the dismissal of the entire 
Indian agencies and the substitution of aclass of men nsible 
only to military control and to the Secretary of War, and all the 
t ed men who have been educated in the service and who have 
been approved by years of administration are thrown out. 

Mr. President, it is not possible that so arbitrary and so thor- 
ough a change can be made without more mature consideration 
and information than we have upon this subject at this time. 

Again, the committee further thought that it was very im- 
portant, if this policy should be adopted, that it should be the 
subject of a conference with the House committee, in which the 
measure might be more maturely discussed and in which the 
House and the Senate might be advised by suggestions, which 
would be made in that conference, of some more perfect and com- 
plete system than the arbitrary transfer of the Indian-agency 
service to army officers. g 

For these reasons, but, more particularly, so far as I am con- 
cerned, because of the fact that this is a departure from all our 
theories of government, and a declaration that military methods 
in the administration of civil affairs are preferable to those of 
the civil, I concurred in the report of the committee. 


OPTION BILL HEARINGS. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask consent to make 
some reports from the Committee on Printing on matters that 
should be dis of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Davis in the chair). The 
reports will be received in the absence of objection. 

r. MANDERSON. I report adversely from the Committee 
on Printing the resolution submitted by the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Ar PLATT] on the 28th of March. 

The P IDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, That the testimony taken by the Committee on the Judiciary in 
8 eno the so-called Washburn option bills be printed for the use of 
e 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be indefi- 
nitely postponed, if there be no objection. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I report a substitute for the resolution 
which has just been indefinitely postponed, and I ask for its pres- 
ent consideration. 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and 
agreed to, as follows:. 

Resolved, That there be ted for the use of the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary 300 es of the testimony taken by said committee in hi u 
the so-called Washburn option bills. 2 
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MISSISSIPPI RIVER IMPROVEMENT. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Ireportfavorably a resolution submitted 
by the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. GIBSON] on the 25th of March, 
and ask for its present consideration. I call the attention of the 
Senator from Louisiana to the resolution. 

The Secretary read the resolution, as follows: 

Ordered, That 2,000 copies of the memorial of the Merchants’ Exchan: ê, 
representatives of industrial bodies, and the municipal government of St. 
Louis, to the Fifty-second Co ss of the United States, in favor of the im- 
provement of the navigation of the Mississippi River, be printed. 

Mr. GIBSON of Louisiana. I move to amend the resolution 
by inserting “ 5,000” in place of ‘ 2,000.” I do this at the request 
of several Senators who are much interested in the subject of 
the improvement of the Mississippi River and who have read 
this paper, which is one of very great merit. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Ihave no objection to the amendment. 
I find that the cost of the printing will be but $50 even for 5,000 
sopes, and it is a very valuable document. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out in the first line 
of the resolution, before the word ‘‘copies,” the words “two 
thousand,“ and insert five thousand;” so as to read: 

3 That 5,000 copies of the memorial of the Merchants’ Exchange, 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The resolution as amended was agreed to. 
REPORT ON DISEASES OF THE HORSE. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I report also from the Committee on 
Printing a resolution submitted by the Senator from Indiana 
[Mr. VOORHEES] December 16, 1891, and ask that the committee 
may be discharged from its further consideration. 

he PRESIDING OFFICER. The resolution will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Printing be, and are hereby, instructed 
to inquire into theexpendiency and 8 of publishing for public dis- 
tribution 250,000 additional copies of the report of the Agricultural Depart- 
ment on diseases of the horse, and to report to the Senate on the subject by 
bill or otherwise. 

Mr. MANDERSON. The Senate passed a House concurrent 
resolution providing for printing 45,000 copies of this document. 
I therefore ask that the Committee on Printing be discharged 
from the further sa ao rg of the resolution and that it be 


. i 
The P IDING OFFICER. It will be so ordered if there be 
no objection. The Chair hears none. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 

A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
= 3 bills; in which it requested the concurrence of the 

nate: 

A bill (H. R. 250) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at De Witt, Carroll County, Mo., and 
to establish it as a post-road; 

A bill (H. R. 4489) for the relief of John Warren; and 

A bill (H. R. 4534) to extend to Marquette, Mich., the privi- 
lege of immediate transportation of unappraised merchandise, 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5974) making appropriations for cur- 
rent and contingent expenses and fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with Indian tribes for fiscal year ending June 30, 1893. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope we may now have a vote on the amend- 


ment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. HAWLEY]. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Insection 1, at the end of line 5, on page 2 
of the committee’s amendment, it is proposed to add: 

Provided further, That whenever the President shall be of opinion that the 
good of the service especially requires it, he may appointa civilian. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, would that be an amendment 
of the committee’s amendment? The committee’s amendment 
is to strike out that provision from the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands it is an 
amendment to the text. 

Mr. HAWLEY. It is always in order to amend the text of a 
bill before striking out. 

Mr. PERKINS. That would not be an amendment to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. HAWLEY. No, and it is not offered as such. 

Mr. DAWES. I hope that amendment will be adopted. If 


the matter is not stricken out, the amendment of the Senator 
greatly relieves it of the objections which now lie against it. 
Mr. PLATT. IT should like to make a parliamentary inquiry. 
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Suppose this amendment be adopted, in what shape will the pro- 


amendment of the committee then be? Will it be tostrike 
out the which the committee desires to have stricken out 
or to include what we have already put in? 

Mr. DAWES. I suppose the vote would be upon striking out 
the clause as amended. ; 

Mr. MANDERSON. This is simply a perfection of the text 
of the bill as it comes from the House of Representatives. 

Mr. DAWES. I understand the reason why that vote is de- 
sired is because we may never have a chance in the history of 
the bill to do it — 55 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I should like to inquire if there is not a 
former amendment before the Senate? It seems to me that on 
the last day when we discussed this bill the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. MORGAN] offered a substitute for the portion of the 
bill which the committee proposes to strike out. 

Mr. DAWES. Iam not versed in the rules of the Senate—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is advised that that 
amendment will come in later. 

Mr. PERKINS. There has been no athendment offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment of the Senator 
from Alabama comes in later. 

Mr. DAWES. Is it the opinion of the Chair that if that amend- 
ment should be adopted and the amendment of the committee 
should be subsequently adopted it would strike out the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut and the text of the clause 
as it came from the House of Representatives? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, TheChair is advised that that 
will be the next question. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I understand that if the amendment I sub- 
mit should be adopted, the next question will be upon striking 
out the whole paragraph. That is the parliamentary course. 

Mr. DAWES. I suggest to the Senator that his amendment 
will be in order if the amendment of the committee fails. 

Mr. HAWLEY. But if it be, as I suppose, an improvement 
upon that paragraph, I am entitled to have it attached to the 
paragraph before the vote on striking out is taken. 

Mr. DAWES. Iso understood; but if it is in that form and 
the amendment of the committee fails, it can be added just as 
well afterwards. 

Mr. HAWLEY. No, I do not care about as well afterwards.” 
Jam taking the usual course that a Senator would do who de- 
sires to perfect the question as it stands before the Senate; that 
is, to put the original proposition in the best possible shane the 
31 s of it can imagine, and then the vote will be on striking 

t all out. ` 

Mr. DAWES. The proposition would leave the text just as 
it is and add something else. 

Mr. HAWLEY. That is not a parliamentary question. Iam 
surprised that a veteran makes that point. It is not a question 
whether I strike out a word and put in another. What I pro- 
pose to add is legitimately an amendment of the text, for it qual- 

fies the sense of the whole of it. 

Mr. DAWES. I think, on further reflection, that the Sena- 
tor is not entitled to have the question on that amendment put 
now. 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
suggestion made. 

r. DAWES. I do not understand that it touches the text 
that the committee proposes to strike out; the text of a para- 
graph in the bill as it stands. That is the amendment. 

r. HARRIS. Ido not think there is anything better settled 
as the parliamentary law of this body than that when an amend- 
ment is pending proposing to strike out a section or a paragraph, 
before that question is taken it isin order toamend the part pro- 

to be stricken out. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Precisely. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Connecticut means anything it means the perfection of the 
original text. It is as strictly in order, it seems to me, as any 
nao that ever has been offered or that can be offered to 
the . : 

Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. I am surprised that any question should be 
raised about it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair understands that to 
be the correct position of the question, and that the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY]. is in 
order. the amendment is agreed to, then the question will 
recur on the amendment of the committee, striking out the pro- 
vision as amended. 

Mr. WHITE. Can we have the original clause and the amend- 
mant read, so that we may understand what we are to vote on? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will read the 
d to be stricken out by the committee 


clause in the bill pro 
the Senator from Connecticut. 


and the amendment o 


This is the first time I ever heard such a 


The SECRETARY. The Committee on rd joa ee report 
to strike out after line 11, on page 1, the following proviso: 

Frovided, That from and after the passage of this act the President shall 
detail officers of the United States Army to act as agents at all 
agencies where vacancies from any cause may hereafter occur, who, while 
acting as such mts, shall be under the orders and direction of the Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

To this it is proposed to add the following additional proviso: 

Provided 3 That whenever the President shall be of opinion that 
the good of the service specially requires it, he may appoint a civilian. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. As the Chair understands the 
position of the question, the vote is first to be taken on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Connecticut. If that amendment pre- 
vails, the question will then arise whether the amendment of 
the committee striking out the proviso as amended shall be 
adopted. The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. I move that the Senate adjourn. 

Mr. VEST. Let us first vote on the committee’s amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts moves that the Senate adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 55 minutes p. 
m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, March 31, 
1892, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
WEDNESDAY, March 30, 1892. 


The House met at 12 0 elock m. - Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
W. H. MILBURN, D. D. - 

The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 

EMPLOYES IN COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in response to resolution 
of the 2lst instant, information relative to the changes made in 
the force of employés in the Coast and Geodetic Surve: — 12 
the year 1890; which was referred to the Committee on Expendi- 
tures in the Treasury Department, and ordered to be printed. 

RECOINAGE OF UNCURRENT SUBSIDIARY SILVER. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, submitting a request of the Director 
of the Mint asking for an immediate . of $50,000 for 
recoinage of uncurrent and worn subsidiary silyer coins; which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 

ADDITIONAL ESTIMATES, WAR DEPARTMENT. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting estimates of appropria- 
tions submitted by the Secretary of War for the service of the 
fiscal vear ending June 30, 1893; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

SPECIAL ATTORNEYS FOR INDIANS, = 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, with the request for 
favorable action, a copy of a communication from the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs relative to the employment of a special 
attorney and assistants to look after the interests of the Indians; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and 
ordered to be printed. 

FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a communication 
from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting copies of the 
findings of the court in the French spoliation claims arising out 
of the seizure of the vessels ‘‘the ship Argo” and the schooner 
Ranger;” which was referred to the Committee on Claims, and 
ordered to be printed. 

WAR CLAIMS. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a communication 
from the clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting copies of the 
findings of the court in the following-named cases; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims, and ordered to be printed: 

Mary R. Rowlett, administratrix of Caleb R. Clement, de- 
ceased, vs. The United States. 

A. A. Young, executor of Joseph Young, deceased, vs. The 
United States. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
: By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. DE FOREST, for one week, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. VINCENT A. TAYLOR, for the remainder of the week, 
on account of sickness. 
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COMMITTEE RESIGNATIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House requests, which were 
read, as follows: 


Mr. Horxixe of Tiltnois asks to be relieved from further service on the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries, and on the Committee on 
the Post- Once and Post Roads. 


Mr. ENLOE asks to be excused from further service on the Committee on 
yet Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
Mr. Hayes of Iowa asks to be excused from further service on the Com- 
mittee on Education. 


The SPEAKER. Without objection these requests will be 
granted. 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER then announced the following committee ap- 
pointments: 

Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce—Mr. CRAIN 
of Texas. 

Committee on Ways and Means—Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. 

Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries—Mr. DUNPHY 
of New York. 

Committee on Indians Affairs—Mr. PICKLER of South Dakota. 

Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads—Mr. HAYES of 
Towa. 

Committee on Education—Mr. ENLOE of Tennessee. 

Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads—Mr. WHEELER 
of Alabama. 

Committee on Columbian Exposition—Mr. ROBINSON of Penn- 


sylvania. 
COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 

The SPEAKER also announced the appointment of Mr. CRAIN 
of Texas and Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey as directors of the 
Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum. 

TRANSPORTATION OF IMPORTS FOR MARQUETTE, MICH. 

Mr.STEPHENSON. I ask unanimousconsent for the present 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 4534) to extend to Marquette. 
Mich., the privilege of immediate transportation of imported 
merchandise. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., F entitled An act to amend 
the statutes in relation to immedia rtation of dutiable and 
, and the same are by, ex- 


purposes,” June 1 
728452 70 the port of oTa Ta „Mich. 0, 90 
There being no objection, the House proceeded to the consid- 
3 of the bill; which was ordered to be engrossed fora 
third reading; and it was accordingly read the third time, and 


On motion of Mr. STEPHENSON, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER AT DE WITT, WIS. 


Mr. MANSUR. I ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 250) to authorize the construction of 
a bridge across the Missouri River at De Witt, Carroll County, 
Mo., and to establish it as a post-road. 

The bill, with the amendments reported by the committee, 
was read as follows: 


; that bridge 
for railway, wagon, service, with single or 
1115 track tor . traffic, end which r under the conditions and 


limitations h 
Src. 2. That (paid brid 38 not 8 With the free na tion of said 
5 — into effect men ts and privi- 
8 mi — — boas! 
— iis act such litigation may be e circuit 
wi Feriadiotion said 524985 1 located. 
to be constructed must be 


asa s tinuous spans over 
the waterway to have a clear ch: way of not less than 400 feet and a clear 
headroom of not less than 55 feet above h-water mark. 

SEC. 4. That any bridge constructed under this act shall be a lawful struc- 
ture and shall be known as a post- road, and the same is hereby declared to 
be a post-road, over which no — j charge shall be made for the transmis- 
sion of mails, troops, — muni! ony of war of the Government of the United 


— or s, OF for passenger or 


Soe 22 8 Sal a for oe Sette telegraph tse sad Bridge shan ais en- 


ery and fixtures thereto pE 
such and 


upon hearing the allegations and proofs of the parties in interest, in 
are DALGA ie interest shall not be able to agree upon such terms and condi- 


- SEC. 6. That the said railway com: , before entering upon the construc- 
tion of said bridge, shall submitto dra 


ecretary of War plans and 
of said structure, together with a — ot the location thereof for 1 
~ above and 1 mile below said location, the topography of the banks ot 
the river, the shore lines at high and low water, the on and strength 


of the current of said river at all stagesof the Water, showing also the 
of the river and the channel, with such other and further information as the 
Secretary of War may require; which said drawings and other information 


aforesaid shall be examined by 
shall so notify the said 3 


such a 
said company ma t said bridge Th 
War may make such alterations in such plans as he may 


and 
pany 


shall approve the same he 
1, and thereupon 
W 


tion. aiterations: 1 be ado’ 

e = may at any timemake 
tions visable to be mate in bridge, but must first 

submit such Lay pete alterations to the Secretary of War, and his approval 

before they shall be authorized or made. 

Src. 7. That the said bri herein authorized to be constructed shall be 

. as to afford 

or raris under it 


may be directed by the. Light-House a and neg 


of War may direct, at the 
ally to preserve the free nav 
be “alto 
lic g 
United 


if he 
yot 
0 


the N of navi 


ts and sig- 
may 

of said railway, in order the more effectu- 
tion of said river, or the said structure shall 
ether removed, if in the judgment of the Secretary of War the pub- 
Sage require such removal, and without expense or charge to the 


SEC. 8. That this act shall be null and vold if actual construction of the 
bridge herein authorized be not commenced within one year and completed 
wit three years from the date thereof. 

Saa That the right to alter, amehd, or repeal this act is hereby specially 

There being no objeetion, the House proceeded to the consid- 
eration of the bill. 

Mr. MANSUR. There are a couple of minor amendments re- 
ported by the committee. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is this bill in the usual form? 

Mr. MANSUR. It is; and as amended it has been approved 
by the 8 Ba War. 

The SPE In the 8 of objection the amendments 
will be regarded as agreed to 

There was no objection. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and it was accordingly read the third time, and 

On motion of Mr. MANSUR, a motion to reconsider e last 
vote was laid on the table. 


JOHN WARREN. 
2 LODGE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to dis- 


charge the Committee of the Whole House from the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 4489) for the relief of John Warren, 


en sae send an tlle 
, as follows: 


Sy z$ ease ete. ana the 3 ot War OE IPAE DA; ne 5 is hereby, * 


ized and direc remove from 
ot ate —.— Without leave 1 e agains against the name of John War, 
te a captain of Company Regiment New York Volun- 
and that he be given an 3 discharge from the servi 


ce. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 
Mr. HARRIES. I would like to hear the report in that case. 
The report (by Mr. CrosBy) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 


4489) for the relief of John Warren, respectful! 
y 7B, Sat ird Regiment New York 


The soldier was captain of Pays 
Volunteers, and was, on the 1 ber, 1862, dishonorably dis- 
charged from absenting himself from his 


the service of the U. United States for a 


com without leave. The facts were as follows: 
ay 5 4 — at 8 News, where his brigade had arrived after sev- 
eral se for a leave of absence because 


the fact that he had been 


an a 
of sickness in his fami tani: and based claim on 
active servi anyleave. This a 


for twelve months in service without 


plication was 
approved by the colones of his re; 


en he presented the applica to the division gene: t e latter re- 
marked that he would cons er the matter on their arrival at Alexandria. 
While Ca ee as ae G ers With his com on the wharf 
at Ni rt News he ped out of the ranks to speak vision general 
who was ri rapidly 9 pie Ca 
Warren followed Gen. for some distance, but 0 
him, and started to overtake his 


ent. 8 on account of 2 — and dark- 
the next 


them at Chain after having traveled all the way on foot. 

he was dishonoral F = his colonel, John 
Burke, who was court-martial ae wardice in the face of 
the en on brought by Capt. Warren. 


It woul 

for the 
ted ant an honorable 
115 from the service, and that the 
should 


ding against said Ca) arren. 
1550 75 testimony of Col. Burke in this case, with such a record as he made for 
himself in lea the battlefield while his ent was engaged with the 


enen is not entitled to any weight with the committee. 
The committee recommend that the bili do pass. 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
1191 Bz. Mr. Speaker, I d 
r. s r. o not rise for the purpose of 
objecting, but I would like to ask why it is that this char 
against the officer named in this bill has not been removed by 
Department? Hasan application been made to the War Deenkt: 
ment to remove the charge? The report assumes that the charge 
against him rests on very flimsy ground. 
Mr. LODGE. The committee recommends unanimously that 
the charge be removed. 
Mr, BRETZ. But why was notapplication made to the Depart- 
ment? 
Mr. LODGE. Because the Department can not, under a strict 
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construction of the law, make a change in a record of this char- | for the support of the Military Academy for the fiscal year end- 


acter. It has to be done by act of Congress. The report of the 
committee, the unanimous report of the committee, is very strong 
in suppor of the action proposed by the bill. 

Mr. BRETZ. That is true; but the reason why the charge 
should be standing against him in the Department is what I 
wanted to know. 

Mr. LODGE. The reason is that the Department can not re- 
move the charge. The law does not permit it. 

Mr. BOWERS. The law does notallow them to set aside the 
record in a case of this kind. 

Mr. KILGORE. Let me ask the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts if the next move will not be to put this man on the retired 
list with pay? 

Mr. LODGE. No; he is a volunteer officer. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered to 
be en d, and read a third time; and being engrossed, it was 
accordingly read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. LODGE, the motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 

PURE-FOOD BILL. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. Speaker, I find, upon a closer examination 
of the rule that the bill I reported from my committee on yes- 
terday, while it carries no direct appropriation, may require one 
hereafter to execute it; and I therefore ask that it be referred, 
as I think it properly belongs there, to the Calendar of the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state-of the Union. 

The SPEAKER. Will the gentleman give the number and 
title of the bill? 

585 HATCH. The bill is H. R. 4843; known as the pure - food 

The SPEAKER. This bill will be referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, instead of to the 
House Calendar, where it has been heretofore referred. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 

A message from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 6214) to increase the pension of William Bur- 
rough, of Crawford County, Ark., veteran of the war of 1812; and 

A pill (H. R. 5176) to change the time of holding the courts in 
the eastern judicial district of Texas. 

It also announced that the Senate had passed the following 
Senate concurrent resolution: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of fy arte ero concurring), That the 
President be to refrain from allotting in severalty the lands of the 
present reservation of the Southern Ute fegisiation in the 


Indians 
JFG said Indians to another reserva- 
on. 3 
isao announced that the Senate had passed the following 
resolution: 


Resolved, That the Secretary be directed to request the House of ost ra 
sentatives to return to the Senate the bill (S. 2467) to fix the terms of ho 
courts in eastern district of Texas. 


It also announced that the Senate had passed the following 
Senate concurrent resolution: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 

President be requested to return to the Senate the bill (S. 1057) to punish the 

unlawful E of the use of the property of another in the District 
um 


of Col 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 

The SPEAKER, The regular order is the call of commit- 
tees for reports. 

RECEIVERS FOR NATIONAL BANKS. 

Mr. COBB of Missouri, from the Committee on Banking and 
Currency, reported back, as a substitute for H. R. 7213, the bill 
(H. R. 7724) to amend an act entitled An act authorizing the ap- 
pointment of receivers for national banks, and for other pur- 
poses, ” approved June 30, 1876; which was referred to the House 
Calendar. 

COLUMBIAN HISTORICAL EXPOSITION. 

Mr. RAYNER, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, re- 
ported back the bill (H. R. 5150) for the appointment of repre- 
sentatives from the United States to the Columbian Histor: 
Exposition at Madrid in 1892—which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

RELIEF OF THE HEIRS OF CERTAIN SOLDIERS. 

Mr. ROCKWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
reported back the bill (H. R. 3850) for the relief of the heirs and 
legal representatives of certain soldiers; which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


MILITARY ACADEMY APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. WHEELER of Alabama, from the Committee on Military 
Affairs, reported back the bill (H. R. 4636) making appropriations 


Whole 


ing June 30, 1893, with Senate amendments; which was referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


ADVERSE REPORT. 

Mr. LODGE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported 
back adversely the bill (H. R. 3996) to provide a more perfect or- 
‘ganization for the United States Naval Observatory, and for other 
purposes—which was ordered to lie upon the table, and the ac- 
companying report printed. 

BUSINESS FROM THE COMMITTEE ON RULES. 

Mr. MCMILLIN (when the Committee on Rules was called). I 
am instructed by the Committee on Rules to report favorably the 
resolution I send to the desk. I do not desire to call it up now, 
as gentlemen wish to proceed with the debate on the tariff bill. 
I have also another report which I will submit later. 

The SPEAKER. This will lie on the table for the present. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted— 

To Mr. LAPHAM, for ten days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. VINCENT A. TAYLOR, for the remainder of the week, 
on account of sickness. 


ENCOURAGING AMERICAN SHIPBUILDING. 


Mr. FOWLER, from the Committee on Merchant-Marine and 
Fisheries, reported back the bill (H. R. 7023) to encourage Ameri- 
can shipbuilding; which was referred to the Committee of the 
ouse on the state of the Union. 

EVENING SESSION TO-DAY. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, it is the purpose of the Com: 
mittee on Ways and Means to try to close general debate on tha 
bill reducing the duty on wool and woolen goods on Saturday. I 
therefore ask unanimous consent that at half past 5 o'clock to- 
day the House take a recess until 8, the evening session to ba 
devoted exclusively to the discussion of that bill. 

There was no objection, and it wasso ordered. 

THE FREE-WOOL BILL. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole for. the purpose of considering 
revenue bills. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House acco ly resolved itself into the Committee of, 
the Whole for the purpose of considering the bill (H. R. 6007) to 

lace wool on the free list, and for other purposes, with Mr. 

LOUNT in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee last rose the gentle- 
are ane Iowa [Mr. BUTLER] had the floor, and he is recog- 

ed. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, while Ireco the factthat 
the tariff question is a great public question, and one not to be set- 
tled by a mere controversy on this floor, between two individuals, 
y I shall ask the indulgence of this House while I refer, in per- 

aps five or ten minutes’ talk, to some of the 5 that have 
been made on the floor of this House touching this question. I do 
not consider that it is of — importance so to do, because the 
question is greater than the mere assertions of individuals. 

But certain statements have been made that should not go un- 
challenged. I believe that if the minority of this House were 
called npon to name five men who should be accounted as lead- 
ers of the protective policy in this House, who should be justi- 
fied in declaring the policy of this House, who should be author- 
ized to say that the intention of a protective tariff was to secure 
certain results; who should declare that the sole purpose of any 
act of theirs should be interpreted in any parti way, I be- 
lieve that the men chosen for that purpose would be those whose 
names appear signed to this minority report. 

The names are S. E. PAYNE, T. B. REED, J. C. Burrows, J. 
MCKENNA, and JOHN DALZELL. I believe that no one will 
question the right of these gentlemen to declare what is the in- 
tention of a protective tariff, what they believe to be the real 
reason of its adoption, and what shall considered to be the 
purpose for which such laws are enacted. So, as they have 
signed this document which I hold in my hand,I take a sentence 
which I read there asa declaration of those five men as to the 
absolute purpose and design of a protective tariff. In 
of the binding-twine reduction which is proposed by 
binding-twine bill, they say: 

The entire additional cost would only amount to 1 cent per acre, less than 
1 mill per bushel, yet the saving of this trifling sum is the excuse given by 


is free 


the majority for removal of this duty. It is an insult to the in nce 
of the American farmer to assume that good will can be purchased by so 
trifling a consideration as this. 


Hence those five leaders of the Republican party admit b 
that declaration, that they apprehend as the real meaning an 
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design of a protective tariff, the purchasing of the good will of 
the men in whose interest the protective tariff is framed. They 
ridicule the idea that the Democratic party feels that it can pur- 
chase favor by so small a thing as 1 cent per acre, and thus de- 
elare it to be the policy of those leaders of the party to have a 

rotective tariff for the simple purpose of purchasing good will. 
believe they represent what has been the history of that party 
and what is the status of that party to-day. 

But I wish to consider some of the statements that have been 
made by certain speakers on the floor of this Houss. One gen- 
tleman from the State of New York [Mr. Ray] gave us a full 
statement of the manner in which protective-tariff people an- 
swer the statements of free traders, ashe calls them. I quote 
from his s. h, as grow on page 2081 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD of March 12, 1892. He says: 

Mr. Chairman, Hoey? Fp mee to these figures, during our out-and-out 
protection period, from 1 to 1891, the excess of our exports over our im- 

has been $1,670,000.000, and this immense sum foreign nations has sent 
us in gold to pay the balance. 

Thus has protection triumphed over free trade. Thus is our material pros- 
perity accounted for. Thus do we answer the c that the United States 
and her workingmen are impoverished by a protective policy. 

I only read this to emphasize the words Thus do we answer.” 
What kind of an answer is it that is decldred to be the answer 
of the protective-tariff people? What is this sample of Repub- 
lican wisdom in replying to our claims? 

One billion six l and seventy million dollars of gold 
are asserted to have come from foreign countries to pay this 


balance. 

On es 16 and 17 of the Annual Report of the Bureau of Sta- 
tistics of the Treasury Department on the Foreign Commerce of 
the United States for the year ended June 30, 1891, itis shown that 
the total amount of gold imports and exports from 1876 to 1891, 


inclusive, was as follows: 


FSFFCT—T—T—TPTPT—T—T—T—T—X—T—-.. —. apes subd bok usapecsenaebice $481, 667, 011 
ROME REDUT soe seen eh tne E EEST O I EE SE 406, 131, 309 
Excess of imports of gold -._..........-...........-------.-.-- 75, 535, 702 


The imports and exports of silver for the same time were as 
follows: 


Silver exports. 
Silver imports 


Net excess of exports of cuPunms . 94, 907, 608 


So this gentleman's statement lacks $1,188,332,989 of being cor- 
rect, counting in favor of his assertion the entire importation 
of gold, with no offsetof gold exports. 

e statement lacks $1,594,464,298 of correctness, considering 
the real net importation of gold d those roe 

The statement is wide of truth $1,764,907 when we con- 
sider the net exports of both gold and silver during the years in 
question. 

Mr. RAY. 
tion? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir; with pleasure. 

Mr.RAY. Well, now, taking my position as true, that under 
a protective tariff our exports are such that they bring a large 
excess of gold into this country, and if our position be true, that 
under free trade we had to pay out gold to foreign countries; 
then, is it not true that protection is better than free trade, or 
anything arc it? 

r. BUTLER. I can not take your statement as true, because 
it is not true; but I will answer the gentleman by saying that in 
this very year of , under the McKinley bill, we have ex- 
ported $68 130,087 in gold over and aboye that has been im- 
ported into the country. Therefore the supposition of the gen- 
tleman does not, in any sense, apply. 

Mr. RAY. I did not ask you to dodge. I would like you to 
answer my questions directly. If protection brings the balance 
in our favor, so that foreign nations pay us gold, and if under 
free trade, or a tariff that approaches free trade, we have to pay 
a balance of gold to foreign nations, then, is not protection better 
for this country? That is my question. 

A I understand the question perfectly, and I say 
clearly that the statement of the gentleman from New York is 
not in harmony with fact, and the assertion that this balance of 
$1,670,000,000 was paid by the importation of gold, lacks $1,594,- 
464,298 of being true. 

Mr. RAY. Then you criticise my figures simply, but do not 
answer my question? 

Mr. BU R. Ican not understand your question to mean 
payning pote than a demand for an explanation of an alleged 
truth, which is absolutely untrue. 

Mr. RAY. If the figures do show a balance in our favor, then, 
is not protection best? 


Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a ques- 


Mr. BUTLER. I can not answer a question that is based en- 
tirely upon falsehold, because the figures show conclusively that 


we exported more goods than we imported, counting gold and 
silver, and everything that came in from every source. 
Mr. R ou criticise my statement. You think I am out 


of the way in my figures. Now, do you honestly claim before 
this House that under protection the country is not more pros- 
perous than it was under the free-trade tariff previous to 1860? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will cover the point of the gentleman before 
I get through by the entire course of my argument, but will say 
now that a protective tariff in no country has ever benefited that 
country as a whole; but I can not answer the whole question in 
one sentence. 

Mr. REED. If he will do that it will be enough. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have shown, therefore, that the importa- 
tions of coin that are coming to this country leave the gentle- 
man outside of the truth by more than $1,750,000,000 in his state- 
ment of the figures. 

Mr. RAY. I insist that my figures are correct. 

Mr. BUTLER. My answer is that your figures are absolutely 
incorrect, and I have Hig it by the Seia i 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I will ask thegentleman from Iowa 
if the gentleman from New York has only missed the truth by 
two or three billion dollars, does he not think that is getting 
about as near the truth as a member of the House can? 

Mr. BUTLER.. I think that for a member of the “‘billion-dol- 
lar Congress” that would be doingremarkably well. [Laughter 
and applause. ] 

I now wish to say a word in regard to the declamation delivered 
in the House last evening. I cannot dignify it by calling it an 
argument. I read in the 80 this morning that the peo- 
ple on that side of the House had got together and chosen this 
young Western orator of Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] to answer the 
statesman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN]. I didnot think, until I 
read it in the newspaper, that it was intended for a reply. I 
call upon the gentleman from [owa himself, or any friend of his 
cause, if he can, to name one single paragraph of that declama- 
tion that rises to the dignity of even an 3 symptom, 
and if anyone will name a sentence that had even a symptom of 
argument, I will diagnose the case and show that if it is a symp- 
tom at all, it is neither deep-seat2d nor alarming. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Are you a horse doctor? 5 

Mr. BUTLER. The only evidence that I am a horse doctor is 
the fact that I am diagnosing your case. [Great laughter.] It 
is nothing more than fair to say that there weré expressions in 
the declamation of yesterday that perhaps are worthy of notice, 
simply to show that they were not true, but not to answer them 
as an argument, because there was no argument in it. Igive the 
gentleman credit by saying that I do not think he intended to 
make an ar ent. He was simply talking to the grand stand. 
He was trying tomake some smooth sentences and elegant rhet- 
orical periods, which he did. And I will say that I donot think 
any member on the floor of this House can speak in rounder pe- 
ricds, or more eloquently than he; but I know the gentleman 
well, and if he had intended to makeit as an argument it would 
have had some semblance of argument in it. Therefore I give 
him credit for intending merely a little fun, that he might bask 
in the sunlight of laughter of hisown making. h 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] has himself ren- 
dered judgment on the character of his own declamation. He 
was a born artist, and no one upon this floor hasa greater con- 
2 than he of harmonious proportion and perfect symmetry. 
If he had taken up the brush I think he would have vied with a 
Michael Angelo or a Raphael. When the gentleman from Ala- 
bama asked him a question and gave him some figures he said, 
“I will examine these figures and if there is anything in them 1 
will leave them out of my speech.“ He did not want thes etry 
of his declamation broken, and if there was anything of force or 
argument in the figures of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
HERBERT] it would, from that very fact, bə . of har- 
mony with his declamation, and must, of necessity, be omitted. 

But he did state that the specs from this country to Brazil 
and to South America generally, were larger during the period 
since the McKinley bill went into effect than before. Now, on 
page 22 of the report of the Bureau of Statistics of Foreign Com- 
merce, is a statement of the foreign commerce of the United 
States for the year 1891, and T find that in that year our exports 
to South America amounted to $33,230,000, while in the year pre- 
vious to that they amounted to $37,750,000. So that before the 
McKinley bill went into operation our exports for one year were 
more than four and a half millions above what they were under 
the McKinley bill. I simply call attention to this point to show 


that the gentleman’s figures were not accurate. 
Mr. MILLIKEN, Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question? 


r. BUTLER. With great pleasure. 
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Mr. MILLIKEN. If it be true that reciprocity with Brazil 
and other countries, allowing our products to go into those coun- 
tries free of duty or nearly so, does not increase our exports, then 
does it not follow asa matter of course that free trade, if adopted, 
would not increase our exports? Let me explain my question. 
If we have free trade with certain countries under the name of 
reciprocity, and experience shows that it does not increase our 
exports to those countries, then would free trade under the name 
of free trade“ increase our exports? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will answer the gentleman, and I am much 
obliged to him for his question. By reciprocity you simply open 
up a market for other things than our farm products, but under 
free trade we would open up markets in the countries that con- 
sume our agricultural | pags. and as our agricultural products 
constitute the bulk of our exports, the result would be an in- 
crease in our export trade. 

Mr. LOUD. the gentlemanaware of the condition of affairs 
which existed in Brazil during the last six months of 1891, by 
reason of the cholera, which stopped the importation of goods 
into that country, owing to the fact that there was really no la- 
bor = the seaport towns to discharge vessels and handle car- 
goes 

Mr. BUTLER. I will say to the gentleman that Iwas simply 
showing that the statement made by the gentleman from Iowa 

. DOLLIVER] that there had been an increase in our export 

e with South America was not true. That I have proven. 

I was not endeavoring to show whether the fact ought to be this 

way or that, but simply calling attention to the fact that the state- 

ment made here last evening by the gentleman from Iowa was 

not correct. I have not studied the subject of our trade with 

South America in detail to ascertain causes of trade, as to sick- 
ness, etc. : 

Mr. HERBERT. Will the gentleman from Iowa permit me to 
make a statement at that point? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will yield for a brief statement with pleas- 
ure, but I Ropa ene gentleman will not use too much of my time. 

Mr.HERBERT. The gentleman from California [Mr. Loup] 
says that the condition of Brazil during the period referred to 
was not favorable to trade. The figures show that the amount 
which Brazil sold to us during the nine months in question was 

ter than the amount that she had sold us the year before. 

t shows very clearly that this fact to which I adverted yes- 
terday, is not to be accounted for by the internal condition of 
Brazil: 


Mr. LOUD. Nevertheless the condition existed. 

Mr. HERBERT. They sold more; what is the reason they 
did not buy more? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, there was one more assertion 
which was made by the declaimer yesterday afternoon that I wish 
to call in question. The gentleman from Alabama [Mr. HER- 
BERT] asked him in regard to the coming of immigrants from 
Germany, and he said that there had been a great influx of im- 

ts from Germany, but not so great since they had had a 
protective tariff in that country. On page 97 of the annual re- 
port of the Bureau of Statistics there is a statement showing all 
the people who came from Germany between 1870 and 1880 and 
all who came between 1880 and 1890. 

Gentlemen whowill take the trouble to examine the figures 
will find that during the period between 1870 and 1880 the aver- 
age annual immigration from Germany was 83,641 per annum, 
and during the period since they have had a high protective 
tariff 156,652; or nearly two to one. So much for the accurac 
of the statement of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER]. 
[Applause on the Democratic side.] 

* ow, Mr. Chairman, it is easy to declaim upon the floor of this 
House. Almost anybody can learn a piece and speak it. Any- 
body can recite ‘‘ Mary had a little lamb” and get applause if he 
does it nicely. [Laughter.] But when a man makes statements 
that are not true it is proper to refer to them and to show their 
inaceuracy. I do not refer to these misstatements by way of an- 
swering an argument, because, I repeat, Ido not dignify that dec- 
lamation with the name of argument and I know that the gen- 
tleman himself would not so dignify it, because if he did the p20- 
ple of his district would express their surprise that he should 
only use his declamatory powers instead of mental power on the 
tariff question. [Applause on the Democratic side. 

Mr. RAY. Does the gentleman deny that wages have in- 
creased in Germany since they have had protection there? 

Mr. BUTLER. Idid not know that I had spoken on that sub- 
por I will speak on labor and wages before I get through, and 

I fail to answer the question in a manner that will satisfy the 
gentleman, then I will yield for further questions. 

Mr. RAY. Oh, I am satisfied about it now, but I would like 
to hear your statement. , 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, 3 ask that the questions 
addressed to me shall apply to the portion of my speech that I 
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am engaged upon at the time, because no man can speak upon 
this floor and have his attention directed from one branch of the 
subject to another by disconnected questions, and make a co- 
herent and logical argument, or follow out any regular line of 


thought. 
Tam wi to answer any question that may be asked; but 
when Iam g about facts of one kind it is not in point to 


ask about statistics of another kind. That is all the objection I 
have to answering the question now. 

Mr. RAY. I will be perfectly satisfied if you will answer it at 
oy Se 

r. BUTLER. All right, I will do so. 

Mr. Chairman, in the declamation to which we listened yester- 
day afternoon the strongest suggestion I heard in answer to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] was that the cannibal 
tree, upon which the gentleman from Nebraska based a most 
beautiful comparison and a most forcible argument, was said to 
be an invention of the gentleman, and did not rise even to the 
dignity of amyth. That does not answer the conclusion drawn. 

Why, sir, we remember that in the olden times there was a 
wise man named Æsop; and he once endeavored to demonstrate 
to the people this truth—that time and place often render timid 
men bold; and he made the demonstration by a fable. He said, 
a kid standing upon the roof of a house railed at a wolf that was 
passing by, to whom the wolf replied, ‘‘ Not you, but the roof, rails 
at me. 

Now, I never heard anybody question that time and place often 
render timid men bold by asserting that there never lived a kid 
or a wolf that could talk the Latin tongue. So it did not answer 
the argument of the gentleman from Nebraska at all to raise a 
question of the existence of a cannibal tree. That is no answer 
to an argument or comparison based upon a supposition or a 
figure of speech. 

But I have given more time to this gentleman who declaimed 
5 than really was deserved by the effort that was made. 

simply refer to these matters to show that there was no at- 
tempt at soundness in the speech which was presented. 

In discussing the tariff question I shall do so on the basis of 
needed reform in the entire scope of all the schedules in the 
McKinley bill. But in so doing I do not wish to be understood 
as disapproving of the method of attack in detail as proposed by 
the Committee on Ways and Means. This method of attack has 
some hope of immediate relief to the people, and also removes 
the mask from those Republicans who pretend that they would 
like to relieve constituents of special burdens, but are unable to 
do so, because the special items that their constituents are in- 
terested in are combined in one general bill which in general 
demands their support. 

Our Republican friends tell us that we should attack the Me- 
Kinley bill all along the line or not at all. That goes on the 
plan that if perfection can not be attained, improvement is un- 
wise. That because hell can not be abolished deviltry should 
not be greene by society. That because a pomon can not 
heal all the sick he should minister to none. e are not of that 
class of philosophers. 

Mr. Chairman, conclusions are not often correct or reliable 
unless traced from and based upon correct and reliable premises. 

In any discussion of a great public question it is certainly im- 
portant that we find a starting point where all can agree, and 
where there can be no real controversy as to fact. 

Unfortunately premises upon which no controversy arises are 
rare, and even when found are apt to secure a variety of inter- 
pretations, though the facts be admitted. 

There is one governmental premise which, though broad in its 
scope, is the basis of the admitted political creed of every mem- 
ber of this House. We may not act in harmony therewith; we 
may by our legislation practically deny our faith; we may even 
ignore what we admit to ba true; and yet every member here 
will agree in declaring it to be the aim and desire of his political 
action to secure the general welfare and prosperity of our coun- 
try without depriving the individual of the exercise of his nat- 
ural right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness through 
all honorable methods. 

All declare for the general welfare of our people, and no man 
dares declare, in terms, for the welfare of one citizen at the ex- 
pense of or direct loss to another citizen. s 

Here we have a common basis of agreement: and every legis- 
lative act, to be honest, must reflect this idea. 
the general welfare, and yet do no wrong to any of our people. 

Liberty to be, and liberty to do, limited only by the similar 
liberty of all others, is the foundation principle of the entire fab- 
ric of our great Union. 

Does a protective tariff conform to the premise here declared? 
No. Its friends, of course, declare it to be a measure to secure 
the general welfare. Some of them further declare that it pro- 
duces that welfare with no lessening of individual rights, and 


We must secure 
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without any measure of wrong to individuals or classes of our 
citizens. 

Should they be able tosubstantiate, for a protective tariff, the 
full conditions thus claimed, the controversy ends, as then it 
would, in all respects, conform to the basic element of the politi- 
cal creed of every intelligent and patriotic American. 

The opponents of that system deny in toto the claims of its 
supporters. It does lessen the rights of individuals and wrongs 
large numbers of our people and yet does not produce the gen- 
oral welfare. 

The aim of a general discussion on the tariff question should 
be to establish, so far as possible, the truth or falsity of these 
claims. 

Protectionists claim that diversity of industries is ne 
to the general welfare, or at least a great assistance toward finan- 
cial prosperity. 

The opponents of the system admit every word of that decla- 
ration. 

Protectionists claim that manufacture, a t and general in- 
dustry, one of the essentials in industrial diversity, is not possi- 
ble in America without artificial aid. 8 8 

The opponents of protection admit the importance of manu- 
facture, as an element of industrial diversity, but deny that man- 
ufacture is impossible without artificial aid. 

It is worth our while to determine which is the true 1 

Let me declare, in words as positive as the grand old Anglo- 
Saxon can furnish, that America is the natural leader of the civ- 
ilized world in the conditions which make manufacturing success- 
ful. We have every element that by nature declares for manu- 
facturing diversity. 

ARTIFICIAL AID IS NOT NECESSARY. 


I will say first, that on this point I have the evidence of aman 
whose word will not be questioned on the floor of this House, I 
think, at least by the Republican contingent here; a man who is 
himself a manufacturer, and what he says can be taken as com- 
ing from an authority, at least, I think any Republican member 


would be estopped from denying that his authority is worthy of 
consideration. I readfrom a speech delivered by the gentleman 
from eee eee. WALKER] on the 15th of h, and 


recorded on page of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, in which 
he uses this eee ‘ 


It is of no consequence to the manufacturers of this country as such 
whether we have free trade or whether we have protection. We are just as 
Well satisfied with free trade as we are with protection; and if the tariff is 
not in the interest of the farmer and the wage-worker, and in their interest 
Say, ey and wholly, then I will vote with you to repeal the protec- 
tive 

There is the statement from a manufacturer himself that man- 
ufacturing is possible in America without artificial aid. 

There are but three elements which enter into the possibility 
of successful manufacturing in any country. Those elements we 
in ter degree than any other nation on earth. 

The first element is: The materials with which to make the 

roducts. By this we mean not alone the materials which go 
fato the fabrics themselves, but also the fuel and other resources 
that go into the development of power artificially or naturally. 

The question arises: ‘‘ Has our country such resources or ma- 
terials as are necessary in the extensive making of articles of 
manufacture. : 

We naturally turn to the official census of the United States. 
The census report of 1890 is not yet complete, and we turn to 
that of 1880 as the latest complete authority. So greatis the re- 
sult of our search, that we stand amazed at the grandeur of Amer- 
ica’s natural conditions. 

The materials most used are cotton, wool, lumber, leather, 
iron, r, stone, coal, gold, and silver, hence the census has 


been studied with direct reference to these materials. 

For the year ending May 31, 1880, there were produced in the 
United States, the amounts of materials, and from localities as 
follows: 


14 States and Territories. 
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Such examination of our resources demonstrates both abun- 
dance of supply and diversity as to locality. The census of 1890, 


so far as now given to the public, show smuch greater abundance 
in nearly every field of material products. 

But, indeed, it did not require this examination to convince 
any student of our material progress and history, or even the 
casual observer of affairs or any regular reader of our great news- 
papers that America leads the world in the production of ma- 
terials or the extent of the natural resources planted within our 
great and broad domain. 

All have known that here we have the grandest coal fields the 
world has ever known, easy of access and superior in quality. 
The fact of the inexhaustible supply of iron and other ores is a 

of the unquestioned knowlege of every schoolboy in our 

The timber regions have been examined from our earliest 

school days, on the well-thumbed atlases, so well remembered by 

us all; and in our riper years we have not failed to note the un- 

told millions of lumber, cut from our Northern. forests, nor 

ceased our admiration for the superior and hardness of the 

Southern pine. Woods both hard soft, white and dark, of 

in both coarse and fine, are familiar to us all and we leave the 
orests to look with pride upon other fields of material. 

The cotton fields of the world outside are of no significance 
com d with those of our great Southland. Egypt and India 
produce a yellow fiber cotton, and in measured quantity supply 
perhaps a tithe of the world’s demand; but, even without the aid 
of a census report, we all do know that the pure white fiber cot- 
ton of America surpasses in 3 and quality the simi- 
lar products of all other lands. e supply the world’s demands, 
and can, of course, supply ourselves. 

Yet why enumerate facts so 2 known and wearisome, 
perhaps because of frequent repetition 

Enough to know that our land produces more and a greater 
variety of raw materials than any other country. We do not pro- 
duce all things, as a matter of course. No country on earth can 
show that every raw material is found within its own confines; 
but it is apparent that freedom to buy, wherever needed raw 
materials are found, will give to America every kind of material 
that other nations use, and at as cheap a price as any other 
manufacturing nation can secure them for similar purposes. 

And as for power, besides that of manual labor, we have the 
grandest waterpowers the streams of earth can furnish, the coal, 
the wood, the oil, the natural gas for fuel, to develop the power 
of steam, or the marvelous energy of electricity. 

We have, then, beyond the peradventure of a doubt, the first 
necessary element in successful manufacture—the materials 
which enter into the products to be made, or needed in the de- 
velopment of artificial power. 

The second element necessary to successful manufacture is an 
intelligentcitizenship. Insimpler phrase, people who know how 
to do when possessed of the material, with which to do. 

It would appear unnecessary tocite authorities to establish the 
fact of the inte nce of our people. It is an axiom to every 
member of this House. To undertake to demonstrate so appar- 
ent a truth would be to assume its falsity, admitting dullness of 
comprehension on the part of my hearers. i 

I will give a brief statement of facts, not in way of demonstra- 
tion, but simply to emphasize the declaration that our cosmopol- 
itan citizenship has combined the best blood of the whole world, 
pronnag a degree of general intelligence not before equalled 

y any nation that now exists or ever has existed. 

In sċience, literature, arts, and all combined in one t word, 
education, we have reached the higher plane of excellence; and 
in inventive genius we have given the name Yankee” a mean- 
ing all its own throughout the civilized world. 

ortunately in this connection 1 am able to give some statis- 
tics taken from the census of 1890. 

General intelligence is both a cause and an effect. It estab- 
lishes the schools, and in return is produced by the schools es- 
tablished. The schools of our country are therefore properly 
taken as an index of general intelligence. 

There are in the United States, or were in 1889, 216,330 public 
schoolhouses. Each city school building containing several de- 
partments, or school-rooms, it is a reasonable and safe assertion 
that we have more than 300,000 public schools, or one for each 
200 of our people of all uuf en; including all races, and every vari- 
oyo phys or mental condition. 

he Census Office has not yet tabulated the rate of illiteracy, 
but it is an unquestioned truth that nearly all our people who 
reach the rect of maturity are educated in the work of the 
common schools at least. 

We have, in addition to the common or public schools, no less 
than 850 institutions under the name of colleges or universities, 
besides 63 State institutions established for purely educational 
work. 

Then I find also from the report of the Bureau of Statistics 
that in the United States 22 per cent of all the ple, of allages 


and of all circumstances, are attendants upon the public schools. 
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No other nation on the face of the earth equals that proportion, 
the next to it being Canaga at 19 per cent, Germany at 18 per 
cent, Great Britain at 16 per cent. Intelligence is also shown by 
the ingenuity of a people, and here the Patent Office furnishes 
facts as to the activi the American mind. 

Prior to March 1, 1892, there were issued from the Patent Of 
fice of the United States no less than 469,669 patents, 11,226 re- 
issues, and 21,363 design patents. 

During the year 1891 there were granted 23,244 mechanical 
patents, design patents, and reissues. This makes an average of 
about 450 patents each week, 75 each week day, more than 10 
each office hour, or 1 every six minutes. Surely such inventive 

nius is not accidental. It is the result of some definite cause. 

at definite cause is our greatest possession, as a people, gen- 
eral intelligence. ‘ 

Nothing further is needed in way of evidence on this point. 
An admitted proposition need not be proven. The conclusion 
need only be once again and more definitely stated: America has 
the second necessary elementof manufacture—an intelligent peo- 

ert who know how to do when the materials are at hand 
do with. 

The third and only remaining element in successful manufac- 
ture is efficient labor. 

Efficient labor, in its broadest sense, is simply labor that suc- 
ceeds; but in the sense in which it must be , if properly, in 
this connection, it means labor which will, in comparison with 
other labor, produce as much to the employer for the same out- 
lay of capital. In this sense two laborers Who each produce the 
same amount of result in return for the same amount of wages 
are equally efficient. 

I shall undertake to prove that American labor is the most ef- 
ficient labor in the whole world. 

It is impossible, in the time allotted to me, to make a compar- 
ison of American labor with that of all other nations; but a com- 
parison in many different classes of labor in America with the 
same classes of labor in the principal manufacturing nation of 
the Old World will be equivalent in results and admitted as an 
entirely fair comparison. 

From the Compendium of the Tenth Census, I find that the en- 
tire number of pairs of boots and shoes made the previous year 
in the factories of the United States was 125,478,511; and the 
amount paid in wages by the same factories was $43,001,438. 
Dividing the cost in wages by the number of pairs made, yields 
a result of less than 35 cents in labor cost for ts and shoes in 
America. 

This average ap to hold good, or nearly so, when reck- 
oned by individ States. Massachusetts made in her great 
shoe factories that year, 78,512,194 pairs, and paid in wages for 
e $24,875,106, an average, in wages paid, of 32 cents for 
eac r e. 

In Iowa the operations in boots and shoes were less, though 
the result was not unlike that in Massachusetts. Iowa factories 
made 101,248 pairs and paid in wages for the same $32,950, an 
average of less than 33 cents in wages for each pair made. 

Hence it is fair to account the labor cost to the manufacturer 
in America at 35 cents for one pair of common boots or shoes. I 
say common“ because in the above statistics fine and coarse 
are cgunted together, and the 2 can only be considered as 
the common or aver class of g A 

How is itin England? Consul Shoenhof has furnished similar 
statistics for several countries in Europe. In England his sta- 
tistics are based upon the average cost in Stafford and Leicester. 
The former city shows an average labor cost of 634 cents, and in 
the latter the average labor cost is 64 cents per pair. 

In this comparison of the shoe industry of America with that 
of England the results show the greater efficiency of American 
labor. For a wage outlay of 35 cents here the manufacturer se- 
cures the same amount of finished product that his English com- 
petitor is compelled to pay 63 or 64 cents for. 

Again, by a system of com n exactly identical with that 
just given, based 1 aY United States census reports and consular 
reports as to rates in zoreiga countries, we find that the efficiency 
of ao labor is est in all directions and in all kinds 
of labor. 

The American manufacturer pays in wages for 100 yards of 

rint cloth 40 cents, while the English manufacturer pays51 cents 
or the same results. 

In the manufacture of wool hats the comparison shows like re- 
sults. The American manufacturer pays in labor wages $1.40 per 
dozen, while his English brother is compelled to pay $2.25 in 
wages for the same number of hats of the same grade and quality. 

r. DINGLEY. Where does the gentleman find such won- 
derful statistics as those? 

Mr. BUTLER. In the census of the United States and in the 
consular reports, which are prepared by officers of this Govern- 
ment appointed by the State Department. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Perhaps those are some of Mr. Shoenhof's 
wonderful statistics. 

Mr. BUTLER. Part of it. 

Mr. DINGLEY. You will find nothing of that kind in the 
census of the United States. 


Mr. BUTLER. I find over one-half of it in the census of the 
United States. The part where I show the cost of manufactur- 
ing in America I get from the census of the United States. 

Mr. DINGLEY. We have no such statistics in the census. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman is mistaken. But I will take 
some of the statistics that the gentleman from Maine referred 
to when he made his h some days ago, and I have arrived 
at an average which he will not deny. I find that in making 
steel rails, the operation of changing steel ingots into steel rails 
is one of a definite amountof labor, I made acomparison of the 
operation in America with the same operation England of 
changing steel = pe into steel rails, a change similar in char- 
acter’, a change of a similar material into a similar product, and 
we find that in America it costs $1.54 and in England $1.76. So 
that the cost of that work and labor of transferring steel ingots 
into steel rails was done at less cost in America than in England, 
showing the greater efficiency of the American workman. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does not the gentleman find in the report that 
it costs a great deal more to make steel rails from the iron ore 
in this country than it does in Great Britain? 

Mr. BUTLER. I find nothing of that kind whenever labor is 
of the same nature and applied to the same class of materials, 
which is the only fair comparison. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does not the gentleman know that one pat- 
ent invention has reduced the cost in this country, and that that 
reduction accounts for the comparative cost of labor? Why not 
be candid? 

Mr. BUTLER. The e from Maine always, when he 
is upon the floor, has talked about being candid in any matter 
There never was a time when he rose upon the floor of thi- 
House but he has talked about candor, or what he asserted to be 
candor. But in his candor, when he wants to show that the 
cause of the cheapness of the manufactured steel rails is owing 
to an invention, he ought to have said that it was patented in 
England. 

Mr.DINGLEY. But the gentleman certainly does not mean 
to convey the impression to this House that Commissioner 
Wright has reported any statistics which show that steel rails 
can be made from the iron ore in this country at a labor cost as 
low aş that in ey ga 

Mr. BUTLER. I quoted from Mr. Wright, giving his exact 
statement of what the operation of labor was to which I referred, 
and it is exactly as I have stated it, the words of the gentleman 
from Maine to the contrary notwithstanding. The gentleman 
from Maine himself will not deny that the figures do show that 
the operation of labor of which I have 4 Spee is easily 
compared because it is exactly the same in the one country asin 
the other—changing from steel ingots to steel rails, is precisely 
as I have stated. 

Mr. DINGLEY. No; but I do deny the conclusion which you 
endeavor to draw from the figures. z 

Mr. BUTLER. If you will be candid you will admit my state- 
ment, and“ candor” is your stock argument. ` 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman must not undertake to say 
that the manufacture of steel rails from the iron ore does not in- 
volve a greater labor cost in this cg than in Great Britain. 

Mr. BUTLER. Thus it is in every field where the compari- 
son has been made. It is demonstrated, so far asstatistics prove 
aa that American labor is the most efficient labor of the 
world. 

But in addition to the statistical proof we have the evidence 
of men recognized as competent to draw conclusions, and based 
upon evidence gathered by themselves: and compiled into the 
form of convincing argument. - 

J. B. Sargent, the great hardware manufacturer of New Haven, 
Conn., says—and I use his exact words: 

I have found by personal investigation am the manufacturing districts 
of England and on thecontinent of Europe that although the workmen there 
get much lower wages than ours, when counted by the day or week, yet 


when counted by the piece or by the results of labor their employers pay 
them higher wages than we pay in America. 


From a work entitled The State of Labor in Europe,” com- 
pueg under the directionof thethen Secretary of State, William 

. Evarts, of date May 17, 1878, we find strong support of the 
same relative conditions before mentioned. To quote the lan- 
guage of Mr. Evarts: 


The yess American workman performs from one and a half to twice as 
much work in a given time as the average European workman. 


As a basis for this broad conclusion he quotes from various 
consular reports, and so strongly is he convinced of this fact 
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that he repeats his statement in the closing sentence of the work 
on that subject in almost identical words: 

One workman in the United States, as will be seen from the foregoing ex- 
one does as much work as two workmen in most of the countries of Eu- 
rope. 

Another Secretary of State also made investigation of the la- 
bor problem, and in a comparison of the cotton-goods trade of 
the various countries of the world found similar interesting and 
forcible conclusions. On June 25, 1881, James G. Blaine issued 
from the Department of State a report containing several pages 
especially ted to the discussion of the labor problem as 
shown in the trade in cotton goods. He notes the inequalities 
in daily or weekly wages, and publishes many extracts from con- 
sular reports showing the existence of such inequalities; but 
from this long list of labor facts he draws an important conclu- 
sion in the following words: 

E hand American o 
Re er en ret e ek 
longer hours of labor. 

Profiting by the studies of his chief, a representative of the 
State Department Bepested before the Tariff Commission in 1883 
and gave similar test ony: This representative was Mr. Hill, 
statistician, who had m a compilation of similar import to 
that of Mr. Blaine. He furnished figures in support of his con- 
clusions, as follows: 


In 1882 America, with her 5,250,000 laborers in manufactw industries, 
Produced ., 000, 000.000 worth of England, with 5,140, laborers in 
similar fields, produced only 4, 000, 000, 000 worth. 


The exact words of hisconclusion are: 


Here is the positive proof that American mechanics, in the aggro te, ac- 
complished exactly double the result of the same number of British me- 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] said the other 
day, reported on page 2371 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
of watch-making: 


The boys soon learned, as Yankee boys always do, how to do the work and 
it was not long before they got ahead of their teachers. But it was too slow 
for them to make watches by hand, and their inventive genius was set in the 
direction of making machinery for this purpose, which was soon produced. 
* + * It was a success; it uced the cost, reduced the expense of making 
the watches so that it not only drove foreign watches out of the market, but 


by the aid of these machines we have sent our watches to England, to Ger- 


many, and even to Switzerland, and we can produce the best watch to-day on 
the face of the earth. 

So much of evidence compels the conclusion that American 
labor is the most efficient of any, producing more finished goods 
for the same wage outlay than in any country on earth. 

Mr. RAY. at has made American labor so much more 
efficient than foreign labor? 

Mr. BUTLER. American intelligence. 

Mr. RAY. What has given us American intelligence? 

Mr. BUTLER. American intelligence—what has given it to 
us? Why, God Almighty has given us the intelligence that we 
have. ughter and applause. í , 

Mr. RAY. What about a protective tariff? [Great laughter 
on the Democratic eae x 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman is right and 
if a protective tariff gives us national intelligence, then all that 
is necessary is to abolish our schoolhouses and put on a tariff of 
1,000 per cent and we shall all be Solomons. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAY. I will remind the gentlemen that in those coun- 
tries where impoverished pauper labor exists they do not have 
a free-school system; they do not have intelligent labor because 
their laboring people can not go to school; they do not have the 
time. The working classes have to take their little children 
right out of the cradle and put them into the workshops. That 
is the trouble. 

Mr. BUTLER. And every country among them but one is a 
protective tariff country. [Laughter and applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] 

We have then the great trinity of successful manufacture— 
natural resources, intelligent citizenship, and efficient labor. 
These aré all the necessities for that class of industries; hence 
the assumption of protectionists is cast down, and the logical con- 
ciusion is reached that in this great country manufacturing is 
possible without artificial aid.” 

But there is a class of persons who hold that capital is an un- 
considered element in this discussion. It has been purposely 
omitted, asit is in nosensea primary requisite to industries of any 
kind. Capital is a result. The same elements that have been 
presented as the essentials to manufacture are also the requisites 
to the production of capital. Thereis not a dollar of capital in 
the whole world but that intelligence and labor appia to the 
natural resources of earth have produced it, and it thus becomes 
additional evidence in support of the very argument that capital 
is quoted to refute. 

In addition to the proof that diversity of industries is possible 
in America without artificial aid, is the fact that diversity ex- 


isted without artificial aid of a tariff nature, and has continued 
under all laws relating to tariff, whether high or low. 

There was certainly no aid of that kind before the formation 
of our Government, and yet diversity then existed. Cotton and 
woolen goods, iron articles, and implements of all kinds then in 
use were manufactured in America, even before the Revolu- 
tionary war; and during that war, and following it, up to the 
time of the permanent organization of our Government, the little 
factories thrived. It is a matter of history that President 
Washington was inaugurated in a suit of clothes, the cloth for 
which was made in America, from wool grown in America. The 
Yankee manufacturer was equal to the emergency then as he is 
pases to any emergency now. 

he early census reports were not of course so complete as those 

of later years,and yet from them and from current history of 
those days of struggle we find the farm, the village, and the fac- 
tory in the same community and all prospering side byside. As 
ear after year by the average ratio of factory product to 
arm product did not materially vary. The farm product has al- 
ways been more than the factory product, as it remains to-day; 
yet there has never been a year, under high tariff, under low 
tariff, or under no tariff at all, but that manufacturing has been 
one of the prominent and notable industries of the New World. 

It is impossible that it should be otherwise, except upon the 
supposition that a people so favorably located, so abundantly 

rovided by nature with means, lacks energy and intelligence to 
ollow out the apparent designs of the Creator in placing us amid 
such generous surroundings. Only a race of self-acknowledged 
weaklings could be induced to admit, much less openly declare, 
inability in the presence of such indisputable advantages over 
all neighboring lands. 

Only those from whose hearts the fire of patriotism has died 
out can stoop to beg for help to meet the efforts of men less fa- 
vored and of lands not equally blessed. 

Here we are met with the statement that factories have greatly 
increased in capacity since the method of artificial aid has been 
applied. This needs no reply, because, if true, it only conforms 
to a general truth that if a person can perform a certain piece of 
work unaided, he can perform more work with assistance. 

Now, how does the manufacturer get his aid? If he is aided 
at all he must be aided in one of two ways, either by having his 
rate of outlay decreased, or by having his rate of income in- 
creased. There is no other way to accomplish the result. His 
income is made by selling his goods, and if you would increase 
his rate of income you must pay higher prices for his goods. If 
you would reduce outlay you must either cheapen his raw 
e or cheapen the labor which he employs—one or the 
other. 

The statement is made by all protective-tariff people that the 

rotective-tariff system is the system which makes this manu- 
acturers’ profit possible. 

Now, who does thisaiding? Whenever any man is aided some- 
body aids him; and there are only two classes of people in the 
world who can aid the man who is expecting to be assisted by a 
protective tariff. They are either the people outside of this 
country or the people inside of it. Those outside do not aid the 
manufacturer, because if they buy any of his articles they buy 
them in the open markets of the world, and not in the hampered 
market and at the high prices of our own country. Thereforeif 
the manufacturer receives any aid at all in the selling of his 
goods, it comes from the people of America. 

In our own country there are only two classes of people—the 
manufacturers and those who are not manufacturers. The manu- 
facturer is not the man who helps himself, because no man ever 
got rich by taking money from one pocket and putting it into the 
other. There is only one other element that can help him; and 
that element is the peers of America. The farmers, the labor- 
ers and the mechanics, allexcept the manufacturers, put in their 
money to help the manufacturer. There is where the aid comes 
rom. 

Let me give you an illustration which will demonstrate the 
action of a protective tariff. I am willing to go into a particular 
business. All I ask is that the people of the United States of 
America shall give me 1 cent apiece. this be given me I will 
start an industry; I will hire labor and I will be a “ public bene- 
factor. 

When 63,000,000 people aie me 1 cent apiece that makes 
$630,000. I hire a thousand laborers; and in order that they may 
notcompete with others I set them to work shoveling dirt from 
a hole in the earth and throwing it back again. I pay them 
81.25 a day. In spite of this expenditure I have an ample in- 
come left, so that at the city of my home I can build a public 
library at a cost of $50,000, and Iam called ‘‘ benefactor.” Out 
of the $630,000 I have $150,000 left for my own pocket. 

Now stop and consider whose money pays those laborers. It 


is the 1 cent apiece from the American people. Whose money 
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builds that public library? It is the 1 cent apiece from the 
American people. Whose money putsthe $150,000 in my pocket? 
It is the 1 cent apiece from the American — That is all 
there is in regard to it. When Iam hel Iam helped at the 
expense of Se poopie of the country. Thatis what we are talk- 
ing — ay; that is what we are working inst to-day; 
that is what the people of this country are protesting against. 

But, says the protectionist, that argument will not do, as those 
who help the manufacturers are helped inreturn. The methods 
in which this alleged return help is rendered will be considered 
in detail; but first let me venture the general assertion that if 
all are helped equally none are helped at all; for if I both give 
and receive a hundred dollars I am neither loser nor gainer in 
the transaction, as the help I receive exactly offsets the help I 

ive. 

But how does the manufacturer give back to the ple just 
returns for the artificial aid the people give to him? The return 
is asserted under various guises and is called by various names. 

One says the laborer is benefited by increase of wages. This, 
if true, would be quite acceptable to labor, and if shown to equal 
the aid given there would be no absolute cause for complaint. 

It therefore becomes n to make r Does a pro- 
tective tariff increase the rate of wages? The answer is short 
and to the point. No! z a 

If protective tariffs increase wages we must find high tariffs 
and high wages coexistent throughout the world. How is it? 

From Mulhall’s . tatistics we learn that wages 
in England are 331 per cent higher than in France. Tariff in 
England is low, verging toward free trade; tariff in France high 
protective. The lower tariff rate is found with the higher wage 
rate. The protectionist’s assumption is found to be unwarranted. 

Again, wages in England are 57 per cent higher than in Ger- 
many. Tariff in England low; tariff in Germany high. e 
lower tariff and the higher wages are in the same country; the 

her tariff and the lower wage rate are in the same land. 
ages in England are 100 per cent higher than in Russia. 
Russia, with a high tariff rate, has but half the wage rate of low- 
tariff England. 

So we may compare any two nations of earth, similar in re- 
sources, similar in population, and nearly contiguous in locality, 
and the rule holds good in every case, that the low wages and the 
high tariff are always together. 

ut protectionists always insist on comparing America with 
other lands, and are not content with any other wage comparison. 
Willing always to accommodate, we undertake the comparison 
with America as a basis, or rather one of the units, of the com- 

ison. 
8 in America are 100 per cent higher than in France. The 
tariff rate is high in both countries. The tariff being similar 
and the wages imilar, demonstrates that the tariff is not the 
controlling element in wages. 

Again, w: in America are 135 per cent higher than in Ger- 
many. The tariff rate is high in both countries. Similarity in 
tarif rate, and great dissimilarity in wage rate, proves that the 
tariff does not stand to labor as cause to effect. 

Again, wages in America are 200 per cent higher than in Rus- 
sia. The tariff rate does not materially differ, and yet the wages 
of the latter country are only one-third as great as in America. 

The man who, in the face of such facts, can hold that tariff 
controls wages and betters them is of course a protectionist. 
He could not be anything else in his present mental condition. 

Mr. RAY. Will the gentleman yield to me for a question ? 

Mr. BUTLER. Yes, sir, with great pleasure. 

Mr. RAY. I would like to ask the gentleman what effect he 
thinks it would have in Americaif, instead of manufacturing our 
goods at home, we should buy our manufactured goods from 
abroad? I would especially ask him what effect that would have 
on American wages? 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman is asking an answer to a ques- 
tion on a condition which is absolutely impossible. There never 
has been a day since America was settled but what there have 
been manufactories in existence. Under any and all laws we 
have found those manufacturers, and therefore the question 
asked has no eo Pehle It is based on a supposition that can 
not by any ae ility exist. 

Mr. RA Can not we buy our manufactured goods abroad? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will make the supposition if you want me to; 
but it is an unfair supposition. 

Mr. RAY. I simply asked you what effect you think that 
would have on American labor. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will answer that. 

Wherever any man buys anything, he is compelled to sell some- 
thing to pay for it. He pays for the article that he buys either 
in money, or in labor, or in the product of labor. No man can 
buy a manufactured article without producing some other article 
to pay for it. 


The more we buy the more we must produce to buy with; and 


if we are able to 5 goods from England or any 
other country, it is because we produce so much in this country 
that we have products with which to buy manufactured goods 
and have employed labor in producing them. Sotheeffect would 
not be material. But the gentleman’s ae ame is based upon 
an absolute impossibility, because, with the intelligent progres- 
sive people that we have in the United States, manufactures 
must exist here as they have always existed. 

Mr. RAY. The result would be simply this, that we would 
turn our workmen out of the workshops and the factories onto the 
farms, so that we would soon have an overproduction of farm 
products and no home market for the products of the farm. 

Mr. BUTLER. I did not understand that the gentleman was 
simply springing the idea of a home market. I will talk of the 
home market a while, simply for his satisfaction, just as soon as 
I conclude what I have to say on the subject of labor. 

Labor wages are controlled by a natural and not an artificial 
law. Threeelements always control wages—demand, supply, and 
efficiency. 

Other things being equal, the most efficient labor will always 
be the best paid, because he who produces most, has supplied 
most from which his wages are to be paid. 

With equal efficiency the rate of wages will depend upon sup- 
ply anddemand. The laborsupply is great in all thickly settled 
countries. The demand for the results of labor always controls 
the demand for labor itself. ‘That demand is the world’s need of 
products, and varies with the varied tastes and habits of a people. 

America being acomparatively thinly settled country, the su 
ply of laborers does not so overrun the demand for them, as it 

oes in all European lands, 

Let us draw a few brief conclusions: 

Amoros is an active country, not thickly populated. Wages 
high. 

ngland is a very busy country, very densely populated. 
Wages fair. 

France is a country less active, with but little less number of 
laborers. Wages lower. 

Russia has no great diversity of industries, and no activity in 
commercial life. Her laborers are plenty, and her wages low. 

But we do not need to go to foreign lands for our examples. 
Our country, as a whole, is full of activity in every field of labor. 
The same tariff law, the same free institutions, the same condi- 
tions, except as to labor supply, exist in the several States; and 
yet thickly settled Massachusetts pays less wages for labor than 
fairly settled Iowa, and sparsely settled Colorado pays higher 
wages than either. 

It needs no statistics to prove thisdiversity of wages in the va- 
rious States of our Union, as the fact rises to the force of common 
knowledge. The forces that control wagés are apparent to 
every observer. The tariff is not one of them. The assertion 
that the laborer receives return for the aid he renders to the 
manufacturer is wholly untrue 

Mr. PERKINS. Ishould like to hear what explanation the 
gentleman makes upon his theory of the large number of peti- 
tions that are coming to this Congress from the farmers of his 
own State 7750 the reduction of the duty on barley. 

Mr. BUTLER. Barley is largely imported into this country, 
and the tariff upon it is a strictly revenue tariff and brings us a 
large amount of revenue. ~ 

r. PERKINS. But do not the farmers of your State under- 
stand that the duty upon barley protects their industry? 

Mr. BUTLER. It can not be justified on that basis. If justi- 
fied at all, it must be as a revenue tariff, to meet the expenses of 
Government. If it can not bear that test, no man can properly 
argue for the continuance of the tax. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman from New York — Ray 
desired that I should talk a little about the home market. The 
home market is simply a place at home to sell goods that are 
made at home. Under the protective system there is a home 
market. It is a market for every article that is manufactured 
under the protective tariff, which compels the American con- 
sumer to buy those articles at a higher price than he could get 
them for elsewhere. There is a home market made by the pro- 
tective tariff for the manufacturer, and there is no other real 
home market here. It is the market that the protectionists have 
been playing for all the time. But when they say that the tariff 
makes a home market for American grain and American farm 
produce, it is not so. 

But even if it were so, everything that is paid for that grain 
comes out of the pockets of the farmer in advance, because he 
pays these high prices for manufactured goods, and thereby fur- 
nishes to the manufacturer in advance the money with which his 
grain is to be bought, and when any man sells his grain for money 
which he has himself furnished to the buyer, he simply gives 
away his grain, and the home market for him is only a myth. 
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If the farmer receives in return the entire amount he fur- 
nished to the manufacturer, the parties then stand as though no 
assistance had been rendered by either. 

If the farmer receives in return a less sum than he gave the 
manufacturer, the farmer is in that exact sum the loser, that the 
factory owner may thrive. 

If aiher, therefore, is in reality aided, it is at the expense of 
the other. If neither is aided, the system is a farce. 

Every man conversant with the grain or farm-produce trade 
of the world knows that such 5 ucts. are world-wide both in 
production and consumption. e price is therefore set in the 
city or country which is the center of the world’s general trade. 
To-day that country is England, and that city London or Liver- 

l. The price set on the world’s supply of farm produce there 
the world’s price, lessened only by the cost of transportation to 
that market. 

A home market in America for the farm produce of America 
will only pay the world’s price minus the tr: rtation, but that 
is the price established under natural laws and is not varied by 
any species of tariff. 

Thus, while the farmer does in reality, under protection, di- 
rectly aid the manufacturer, the return benefit does not appear. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. PENDELTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman have leave to finish his remarks. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Chairman, I have been in this House 
for quite a number of years and I have never yet interposed an 
objection, but the time for this debate is limited 

e CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman object? 

Mr. BYNUM. I hope the gentleman from Maine will not ob- 
ject. We extended the time of the*gentleman from Iowa yes- 
terday, and then was the time to make objection, if ever. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I have no objection to the gentleman con- 
tinuing, say for half an hour, but there ought to be some limit. 

Mr. HOLMAN. I hope the geatleman from Iowa will be al- 


lowed to proceed. 
AIRMAN. The Chair understands the gentleman from 


TheC 
Maine to object. 
It is the first time I 


Mr. MILLIKEN. No; I will not object. 


have ested an objection, and I will waive it now. 
Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. There ought to be a time fixed 
at least. While I do not object to an extension—— 


Mr. BOUTELLE. Oh, why do you object on this side, when 


he is doing better than you can for ee [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. e Chair hears no objection, and the 
gentleman will proceed. 

Mr. BUTLER. I thank the Housefor this courtesy. Butnow 
comes a third protectionist. 

He says: 


The ices by which the manufacturer is benefited is only temporary. 
The Er paaks 8 is to cheapen products. 


This is the merest pretense. 

There is no article manufactured in America to-day, there 
never has been an article of manufacture in America, that has 
been cheapened in price by a protective tariff. No member of 
this House can name an article that has been so cheapened. 

Let me state my question and challenge broadly. No man can 
mention an article of manufacture, in this or any other country, 
that has been cheapened in price 1 cent per pound, 1 cent per 
bushel, 1 cent per yard, 1 cent per piece, or 1 cent per gallon by 

a protective tariff. 
r. RAY. Ican name one—an article produced right in my 


own town. 
Mr. BUTLER. What is it? 
Mr. RAY. The hammer; that has been decreased in price 


more than one-half. I refer particularly to the hammer manu- 
factured by David Maydole & Co., of my town. More of these 
hammers are manufactured and sold and used than any other in 
the world. 

Mr. BUTLER. There are no manufactured articles but that 
comprise in their make-up the two elements of cost, materials and 
labor, and comprise no other elements of cost. To cheapen the 
cost, therefore, the materials must be cheapened or the labor must 
be reduced in cost. 

No amount of tariff or tax has ever cheapened a raw material. 
There stands a tree. Tax it 10, 20, 100, or 1,000 per cent, and it 
is still a tree, to grow old and eventually die. When the ax 
is used to fell the tree, that moment begins the addition of the 
element of labor cost. 

Raw materials, untouched by labor, can only be cheapened by 
new discoveries of fields, or increased growth of such as come 
from the soil; or else by a lessening of demand. Manufacturing 
does not lessen the demand, but rather increases it. New dis- 


coveries have only kept pace with increasing demands, and such 
materials as grow, without the aid of labor in the way ofcultiva- 
tion, have been lessening rather than increasing amount. 
Hence neither by tariff nor any other causes artificial have ma- 
terials been cheapened. 

Then the only thing that you can reduce is the labor. There 
is ng" fre way to cheapen labor. If aman can make one chair 
like before me to-day, and by the use of some device he can 
make two to-morrow, he cheapens the labor in the production 
of the chair to that extent. If, by a fortunate process, a man 
can devise some mechanical ar ment or invention which 
makes it possible to manufacture the hammers of which the gen- 
tleman from New York speaks, with less labor, he cheapens the 
product. And, as a matter of fact, on this very question of ham- 
mers, there are no less than seventy-five patents in the Patent 
Office to-day for making such articles, tempering them, prepar- 
ing the material, etc., and these inventions have been the result 
of the genius of American industry. The labor cost has been re- 
duced in that way instead of by a tariff. A man makes to-day 
ten, twenty, fifty times what his labor would accomplish a year 
ago. A few illustrations will demonstrate this very clearly. 

You can all remember when your old mother would sit 

before the old-fashioned loom, and throw the shuttle through 
from side to side, and, by a movement of the foot on the pedal, 
cross the t and so continuing, after hours of weary toil, 
would succeed in making a yard of homespun. 
- To-day, one laborer, in our woolen or cotton mills, will attend 
two or more power looms, and, in minutes, will e as many 
yards of cloth as were made in hours before. The labor cost of 
the cloth to-day has been cheapened, and by a reduction in the 
labor cost, the price to the buyer is likewise lessened. 

What made the reduction? Protective tariff? No. The in- 
oe genius of America, which produced the labor-saving ma- 
clfine. 

Again, nails have been used in all work in wood ever since 
N followed the instruction of his God and built the greatark. 

At first each nail was hammered out from the iron upon a 
stone, and later on an anvil; butin the courseof time, young gen- 
ius made a machine for the manufacture of cut nails, and, with 
this machine, one man could make as many nails as could ten 
men before. The result was that nails at once became cheaper. 

Improvementafter improvement followed untilone hundred and 
fifty-four patents are now in existence on cut-nail machines. Each 
new machine proved a labor-saver, and the result of each a 
slight reduction in price. The result of all combined was a 
cheap nail. 

But genius continued in the field of invention, and wrought- 
wire nail making became an American industry. Patent after 
patent issued, improvement after improvement followed, each 
reducing the labor cost, and each reducing the price to the con- 
sumer. As in the case of cut nails, so with wrought-wire nails 
the exact number of patents issued to date is one hundred an 
3 and with each new invention down comes the labor cost 
and with it the price. 

Horseshoe nails, spikes, shoe nails, and tacks have each had 
the same history in the invention of machines, and consequent 
reduction in price, making a total of machines invented in those 
lines one thousand three hundredand two. Wonderful progress 
and wonderful reduction! Caused by what? Protective tariff? 
No! The inventive genius of the nineteenth cea Therapid 
aron of time’s great developments. The onward progress of 

e age. 

Here you are, largely, as our Directory tells us, the sons of 
sturdy farmers. Here is my friend from South Dakota [Mr. 
PICKLER], who I imagine would like to hear a little illustration 
that touches the farm industry, which he really and honestly 
represents. 

r. PICKLER. Yes, and I would like to know another thing; 
that is, why you are trying to build up the manufacturer in the 
East by driving my people out of the wool business? 

Mr. BUTL at isthe trouble with protectionists. They 
have no conception of legislation for the whole people, but they 
consider every act of sepisanan upon the basis of injuring or 
helping individuals or localities. We would not ruin any in- 
dustry. Commercial freedom would revive all honorable busi- 


ness. 

But to return to our subject. 

You will appreciate an illustration taken from the field where 
grows the yellow grain. 

Your good old father went out into the field, and taking in his 
hand a few heads of ripened grain, with the sickle cut it and lay 
it on the stubble. In those days 5 acres of wheat was reckoned 

uite a patch. But inventive genius entered this industry and 

e first result was the reaper’s cradle. 

Then, into the field the farmer stepped, and, with less of labor 
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cost, poapoa 20 or 30 acres as easily as he could the 5 acres be- 
fore. en followed the t triumph of inventive genius for 
the farmer, and a hundred acres became none too large for his 
abilities with the use of the great McCormick reaper of 1833. 
Improvement followed after improvement, and the man ceased 
his tedius work of raking off, for the self-rake again lightened 
his labors. 

Four rapid binders at stations about the field, followed the 
machine and bound up the gavels as they fell. 

Then followed the valuable and valued Marsh harvester, on 
which two men could ride and bind all the machine would cut, 
and the farmer’s ability to grow great fields of grain was greatly 
broadened. 

And now, with the self-binder, the 12-year-old son of the 
farmer can sit upon the machine, and is the only manual labor 
required to cut the grain and bind the sheaves. 

tis but another striking example of the progress of the age. 
There seems no limit now to the possibilities in the line of grand 
achievement. 

The newspaper of to-day, with its daily issue of eight, twelve, 
sixteen, or twenty pages, is furnished to its readers at lower 
price than the four-page paper of fifty years ago, and it contains 
news from all parts of the world, whereas fifty years ago the 
best of newspapers were but little more than lon, 

How is it done? Protective tariff? No! Inventive genius! 
Yankee ingenuity! The world’s grand propelling force of mind 
applied to matter. . 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Mr. BUTLER. Certainly; I yield with pleasure to my friend 


from Iowa. 

Mr. PERKINS. What is it, in 
man, that has so greatly stimulated the exercise of this inven- 
tive faculty or anes on the part of the American people? 

Mr. BUT . Mr. Chairman, the gentleman asks me what 
in my judgment has led to this cultivation of inventive genius. 
I have demonstrated that already; but I will tell the gentleman 
that it is the superior intelligence of the American people, noth- 
a Pa) nothing more. 

. PERKINS. Why was it not exercised before the tariff 
was put on wire nails, for instance? 

Mr. BUTLER. It was, and has been ever since the beginnin; 
of this Government. It was inventive genius that first de 
a wire nail upon which a tariff could be placed. The gentleman 
knows that the cotton-gin was invented 0 Eanes we had any 
idea of the modern protective tariff, and we know that the reap- 
ing machine was invented long before that time; that the spin- 
ning-jenny and the power loom and the electric telegraph, the loco- 
motive, and the printing press, and many other things were 
invented before the adoption of the high rate of duty purely for 
protective purposes. e gentleman knows that very well. 

Mr, HEND ON of ois. I do not think the gentleman 
intends tomake thatstatement—that the cotton-gin was invented 
before the protective tariff. 

Mr. BUTLER. Before the 


time when there was less than 
Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. Why, the protective system 
with the foundation of the Government. 
r. BUTLER. I do not agree with the gentleman from Illi- 
nois [Mr. HENDERSON] on that point. 

Our ea friends into the mistake of claiming 
credit for all the progress that has been made, and calling it the 
result of tariff. 

I admit the constant tendency toward cheapness of products, 
but declare a consistent and all-pervading cause. 

But I have been thoughtless. I domyself recall a really good 
example of progress under the benign influences of a tariff law. 

Let me introduce it by a brief story. When I was but a small 
boy, my uncle, Jack Howard, who lived in Springboro, a beauti- 

` village in Northwestern Pennsylvania, had an old mare 
named Doll. Itell you she could trot. To my mind, she was 
hard to beat, and at a three-minute gait she would trot over al- 
mostany kind of roads. 

But we all regretted thatshe could not trot as fast as the Kieth 
horse at S 3 in the adjoining county of Erie, which had 
a record of 2:40. 

But one day I was absolutely amazed to learn that on October 
15, 1859, Flora Temple had trotted a mile in 2:19%. 

Í then became interested, and ever since have read with in- 
terest each breaking of the record by the great trotters of Ken- 
tucky, California, and Iowa. 

August 14, 1867, Dexter became the king of the turf with a 
record of 2:17}. 

Goldsmith Maid on September 2, 1874, made the figure 2:14. 

Rarus next startled the country when on August 3, 1878, he 
made a record of 2.134. 


the judgment of the gentle- 


rotective system, yes, sir; ina 
per cent duty. 


We can not stop to give them all: 
St. Julian, August 27, 1880, 2.112. 
Jay Eye See, August 1, 1884, 2:10. 
Maud S, July 30, 1885, 2:08%. 


Then even the youngsters made records that old campaigners 
could not equal. 

Axtell, syon old, record 2:12, October 11, 1889, which Sunol 
quickly broke in 2:10 at the same age. 

What . under protective tariff, and yet it was 
left for the McKinley bill to produce the marvel of the age, when 
under its stimulating influences no less than five animals trotted 
with records at 2:10 or less [applause and laughter on the Demo- 
cratic side]: 

Nelson, September 18, 1891, 2:10. 

Allerton, September 19, 1891, 2:09. 

Nancy Hanks, September 30, 1891, 2:09. 

Palo Alto, November 17, 1891, 2:08%. 

Sunol, October 20, 1891, 2:082. 


Oh! great glory of protection! Thirty dollars per head on 
horses! [Laughter. 
Was it protection? The argument is as logical as any offered 


to show reduction of price as a result of protective tariff. It is 
too senseless for serious consideration. A careful study of the 
horse, a proper combination of blood lines, a proper system in 
the b has Nd to such grand results. : 

It is the effect of . causes, and those causes are not 
found in any system of taxation. Taxation is no more adapted 
to secure progress, than a wheelbarrow is to secure speed. 

Mr. RAINES. Does not the gentleman know that the report 
of the majority of the committee says that the tariff has reduced 
the price of wool? 

Mr. BUTLER. Is that all the reduction you can suggest on 
this question? [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAINES. Your committee says so. 

Mr. BUTLER. But is it true? 

Mr. RAINES. That is what your committee says. 

Mr. BUTLER. Do you say that is true? 

Mr. RAINES. That is what your committeesays. The Dem- 
3 members of the committee say it isso; but I do not think 

t is true. 

Mr. BUTLER. Then if it is not—if the gentleman declares 
that it is not true—it does not come into consideration in this 
e [Tangna] 

Commercial freedom means commercial prosperity. Where 
the center of trade and commerce is, there is the center of dol- 
lars. Only by commercial freedom can any country become that 
8 ol trade and commerce, and the consequent center of 
wW 5 

There should beno misunderstanding of the wordscommercial 
freedom. Call it“ free trade” if you will. Any legitimate 
is not made wrong by being made free. I can and do advocate 
free trade, just as 1 indorse free agriculture, free mercantile 
business, free press and free schools. 

By free agriculture I donot mean that the farmer shall pay no 
taxes; by free mercantile business is not mean that the mer- 
chant shall be exempt from the burdens of taxation; by a free 
press no man will claim the publisher to be excused from his 

in the support of government, and free schools do not carry 
with them the idea that such schools are not supported by taxa- 
tion. 

So, when we say free trade,” we do not mean that trade shall 
not bear its just share in taxation, but rather, as in all the cases 
just mentioned, we insist that trade shall bear no burden of taxa- 
tion other than is necessary to meet the needs of government 
honestly and economically administered. 

It is often wise to take the standpoint of an opponent, in cer- 
tain phases of an argument, and to reason from the basis of his 
declarations. 

I have already shown that the higher rate of wages in America 
is more than equalized by the greater efficiency of our labor. 
But, for the sake of the argument, let us 2 that there is a 
real difference of labor wages, and that the American manufac- 
turer is compelled to pay a higher wage cost than his European 
competitor to get the same work done, or the same products 
made. The statement is not true, but upon this basis the manu- 
facturer claims that he must have a protective tariff on his prod- 
ucts to equal the difference in wages. } 

It will then be our first duty to inquire how great a tariff rate 
is required to meet this wage difference. 

The Compendium of the Tenth Census again furnishes us the 
required data. 

at census gives the manufacturing statistics for twenty prin- 
cipal cities of the United States. In each city the following 
items are given: Amount of capital invested; wages; cost of ma- 
terials; value of products. 
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As the combined result in all the cities is not given in the Com- 


ndium, I have placed them in the form of a table, which is here 
3 in my remarks: 


3 $38, 586,773 815, 117, 489 
pares 47, 348, 384 | 24,924,000 

61,646,749 | 22, 487, 457 085, 

26, 847,937 | 7,442,109 27, 552, 

68,836,885 | 34,653,462 | 179, 209, 610 

50,533,100 | 19, 553, 629 62, 376, 710 

19,430,989 | 8, 502, 935 31, 629, 737 

15,954,479 | 6, 306, 400 18, 150, 995 

11,899,915 | 4, 622, 655 49, 738, 985 

21,767,013 | 5, 835, 545 21, 207, 110 

18,760,914 6, 946, 105 28, 975, 872 

25,679,885 | 13,171, 339 44.604, 335 „252.7 

8,505, 503 3, 717, 557 10, 71, 892 18, 808, 096 

181,206,356 | 97,030,021 | 288, 441, 691 472, 920, 437 

187,148,857 | 64,265,966 | 109, 155, 487 324, 342, 925 

52,645,010 | 17, 168, 989 42, 109, 777 75, 915, 033 

27,177,006 | 9, 464,110 22, 794, 227 42.507.512 

52 832,882 17,743,582 75, 379, 807 114, 333, 375 

35,368,139 | 14, 928, 534 47,978, 072 " 824, 299 

5,552,526 | 3,924, 612 5, 385, 400 13, 888, 316 
399,806,515 | 1,414,180, 901 | 2, 200, 435, 347 


From this table it will be easy tomake the required deductions. 

The question is: What partof the value of the product is the 
labor cost?” 

Let us consider a few of the cities separately, and then deduce 
similar results from the entire combination. 

Baltimore: Dividing the amount of labor cost, $15,117,489, by 
the value of the product, $78,417,304, will give the rate per cent 
of product represented by the costof labor. Performing this di- 
vision, we find that the timore manufacturers paid for their 
labor : r cent of the selling price of their products. 

New York City: The same method of computation shows that 
New York manufacturers paid less than 21 per cent for their labor. 

St. Louis, Mo.: The same method shows that St. Louis manu- 
facturers paid less than 16 per cent for labor. 

These are sufficient for individual examples. 

The same method of computation applied to the twenty cities 
named in the table shows that the average wage rate in the 
United States is oy. 18 per cent, thus: 


Entire wages in the twenty cities, $399,806,515; entire value of 
the product, $2,209,435,347. Dividing the former by the latter 
gives a 1 of 18 per cent. 

Now, if the entire wage fund needed is only 18 per cent of the 
product, surely not more than 18 per cent o ff is needed to 
equalize the wage rate with any other country. 

Other facts of interest are gleaned from table. 


While the manufacturer is pay 
cent, what profit is he making for 

Take, again, a few sample cities. 

The manufacturer’s income is of course represented by the 
figures in the column of products.“ 

His outlay is found by adding together the cost of materials 
and the cost of labor. 

In each comparison I shall add 10 per cent of the capital in- 


labor an average of 18 per 


vested for incidentals, such as repairs, insurance, taxes, etc.: 
BALTIMORE. 
Income: 
Products. $78, 417, 304 
Outlay: 
Materials 
8 
en 
00, 950, 403 
Profit 11, 466, 841 


Dividing this profit by the capital invested, $38,568,773, gives 
a quotient of 29 per cent net profit, after paying for all materials, 
labor, repairs, insurance, taxes, etc. 

The same computations for New York City are here shown: 


NEW YORK. 


69, 334, 090 
Dividing profit by capital invested, $187,148,857, gives a quo- 
tient of 37 per cent net profit on capital invested. í 

The twenty cities named in the table show by a similar com- 
putation that the manufacturers of the United Statesare making 
a net profit of 41 per cent, while paying the laborers only 18 per 
cent. 


These figures are not mine. They are taken from the census, 
and they prove too much for the satisfaction of the man who 
cries that protection is for the benefit of labor. 

However, I am inclined to give the protectionist every possible 
advantage in the controversy. Let us suppose that the census 
is in error in its assertion as to the amount of capital invested, 
and that in fact the manufacturer must have invested the value 
of his entire plant, buildings, machinery, etc., and in addition to 
that sufficient loose capital to run his ay six months, paying 
cash forall materials and all wages for that length of time before 
he secures any return. 

Use that entire sum as the divisor and the profit as the diyi- 
dend and you have the following result: 

Entire profit, $395,439,441, divided by entire capital, $1,864,- 
793,058, gives a quotient of 21 per cent, or 3 per cent above the- 
entire labor cost. 

A business that shows such conditions as a net profit, in value 
above the entire cost of labor, is not in shape to demand assist- 
ance from an already over-burdened public. 

Such are the conclusions necessarily derived by the study of 
facts of record; but there is also a natural patriotic abhorrence 
of the demand for protection. 

The cry of inability to compete with foreign lands is an ad- 
mission of weakness which national pride.can not brook. <A true 
American has faith in this land of his birth or adoption. He 
exults in our greatness, and glories in our apparent destiny. 

Do you tell him that our nation is second to Europe in possi» 
bilities? He does not, he will not believe it. He knows that all 
our country needs is afair and honest opportunity in the markets 
of the world and success is sure. 

Ye tools of monopoly, ye croakers in the garb of aristocratia 
beggary, ye pretending paupers in the homes of luxury, arise 
and assert a truer American character. Declare your ability to 
excel all competitors of the civilized world. Put energy in the 
place of wholesale beggary, and cease bearing the well-earned 
title, ‘‘Aristocratic tramps on the highways of foreign trade.” 
[Appian on the Democratic side.] 

ere is nobility for capra as there is nobility for labor. It 
lies in the path of honest energy and frugal, contented living. 
Depend upon your natural energies and powers, and with the 
abundance of natural resources and wonderful diversity of God’s 
gifts to this land of His most gracious blessings, success will be 
achieved. You will be doubly blessed for having won your vic- 
tories without depriving the lowliest citizen of his natural and 
just rights and privileges: guaranteed to him by the Constitu- 
tion, and guaranteed still more by Him who said, As ye would 
that menshould do unto you, do you even so unto them.” [Loud 
applause on the Democratic side.] 

r. LAWSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, I crave the indul- 
gence of the committee while I discuss for a brief period the merits 
of the pending bill. Ishall not attempt to explore the wide field 
of politics and ethics embraced in the tarifflaws. Itwould be a 
pleasure to do so if I had the time, but I have promised to divide 
my time with one of my colleagues from Georgia, and hence I 
will confine myself to a practical discussion of the pág bill, 

I have observed to some extent the condition of sheep hus- 
bandry, and have failed to realize the necessity of a protective tar- 
iff to support it. My observation is that the raising of sheep is 
profitable and one of the least expensive industries in which the 
people are engaged. In my State the sheep takes care of him- 
self nine months in the year, consumes the waste of meadows and 
pee. which would otherwise be lost to the farmer, and dur- 

g the other months consumes the surplus forage which can be 
more easily marketed by live animals on foot than in its original 
form. Sheep husbandry also induces a N of farm pur- 
suits, adds materially to the fertilization of our lands, and fur- 
nishes to our markets the most succulent of food products. The 
fleece is not specially considered as an element of value; you may. 
give it away, and 8 the sheep and their natural increase w 
abundantly reward the diligent sheep-raiser. 

But, while Ido not realize the necessity for protection, I do 
reco: e its value to certain classes. As far back as 1867 there 
was a combination between the wool-growers and the wool manu- 
facturers to procure this tax. Prior to that time a tariff for 
revenue was levied upon wool, but the two classes referred to 
conceived the idea of a tax for their special benefit; the wool- 
grower desired a tax of 10 cents per pound to protect his prod- 
uct, and the manufacturer desired a tax, called a 5 
tax, to offset and refund to him an equivalent of the taxes pai 
to the wool-grower. - 

The levy of a specific tax on wool necessitated the further levy 
of a compensatory tax in favor of the manufacturer, else he never 
could have competed in business with the foreigners who had the 
advantage of free wool. The Congress of that day acceded to 
their demands. The interests of the wool-grower and the man- 
ufacturer became thereby identical, and on this foundation was 
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erected what protectionists call the ‘‘ keystone of the arch of the 
protective system.” 

The farmer and the manufacturer by mutual and connected in- 
terests became united in their advocacy of asystem of protective 
laws. To the small vote of the manufacturers were added the 
votes perhaps of a million farmers who could under all circum- 
stances be relied on to sustain a system that secured a special 
benefit to themselves. Protection was thereby buttressed and 
fortified by a great power outside and independent of the manu- 
facturing interests. Hence it is that the tariff on wool is the 
citadel of protection, and if we can capture this all the other 
strongholds must yield in due time. ¿ 

The minority report of the Committee on Ways and Means, in 
speaking cf the last tariff act, say: 

The revision was satisfactory to both the wool-growers and the wool-manu- 
facturers. 

Of course it was. They were its beneficiaries, and so long as it 
puts money in their pockets at the expense of all other people, we 
may expect them to remain satisfied. But this legislation bod pro 

in behalf of their victims, of those who have suffered by 
the exactions of the law, and we will not consider the wishes of 
the wool-grower and manufacturer any further than to forbear 
doing them injustice. 

Let us inquire what profit has the wool-grower derived from 
a protective tariff—a tariff of 11 cents per pound on his greasy 
wool, and a tariff of twice and thrice that sum acco to its 
cleanness? I do not deny that to some extent hehas been profited. 
But I believe that if his market had been free and unrestricted 
by the tariff his profits would have been greater. 

It has been maintained here and statistics fortify the contention, 
that since the imposition of the protective tariff in 1867 sheep 
husbandry has languished and declined in all the older States, 
Either with or without the tariff it must have declined because 
popes was constantly proming upon it, pasture lands were be- 

converted into arable lands, and large flocks of sheep were 
driven westward where pasture lands were cheaper and more 
abundant. 

In a thickly populated country large flocks 1 and 
leave to the householder just enough, if he would make their 
keep profitable, to consume the waste in summer and his sur- 
plusforage inwinter. Theevidence, derived from man sources, 
now is that sheep-raising is carried on by man people in the 
Northern and Western States, not for the fleece, but for the mut- 
ton. 

It is apparent, however, that the high tariff upon wool has ex- 
cluded foreign wool to an extent that a sufficient quantity of it 
can not be procured to mix with our domestic wool for manufac- 
turing purposes. It is well known that our domestic wool can 
not be manufactured into textiles without a large admixture of 
foreign wool mixed in the ratio, as I am informed, of 44 pounds 
of the foreign to 5 pounds of the domestic in the manufacture of 
the finer grades of cloth. Every pound of wool, then, left over 
tends to depreciate the price of the entire product, because the 
supply exceeds the demand. The quantity unused in 1890 was 
about 18,000,000 pounds. No one can estimate the depreciating 
effect which such a surplus would exert upon the price of the 
quantity co ed. 

We are constrained to the conclusion that if the manufacturer 
could have profitably imported a sufficient quantity of fore 
wool to mix with this unused surplus the wool-grower would 
have profited by the increased demand and the manufacturer, 
by increasing his product, could have sold it to the consumer for 
a lower price. Thus all parties would have been benefited. 

Some wool-growers have awakened to a realization of the situa- 
tion, as was shown by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WARNER] a few days ago. In his admirable speech on this sub- 
ject he read to us the resolution of acompany of wool-growers in 

is State, who, he assured us, were Republican protectionists, in 
which they said that— 

We recognize that the wool duty is a delusion and a snare to the wool- 
wer, and that it has largely been instrumental in driving to the wall an 

ustry it was calculated to benefit. 

This conviction is taking hold of the minds of the wool-grow- 
ers throughout the country. They realize that, notwithstand- 
ing the tariff authorizes them to collect a bounty of 11 to 12 cents 
per pound apan their wool, toy derive no benefit from the im- 
position. They perceive that the market price is not materiall. 
advanced by it, a truth that is abundantly shown by statistical 
tables now before me. 

From these tables, furnished by Mauger & Avery, wool mer- 
chants of Boston, it appears that the prevailing prices of Port 
Philip fleece and Ohio medium, recognized as the same grade of 
wool, from 1866 to the present time averaged about the same 
price in London and Boston. The same authority shows that 
the tariff on wool has had but little appreciable effect upon the 
price in the United States. . 


For illustration, wool in June, 1867, just after the tariff had 
been largely increased sold at 40 cents per pound and thence de- 
clined to 31 cents per pound in March, 1861; in February, 1875 
it sold at 49 cents per pound and declined to 44 cents per poun: 
in December, although the tariff was increased that year; and in 
1880 it declined from 60 cents per pound in April to 48 cents per 
pound in December under same tariff, the reason assigned for 
the decline being market overstocked with raw material and 
foreign goods.” 

And so I might mention other years to same effect, but these 
will suffice to pos that the price is regulated, not by the im 
sition of a tariff but by the conditions of the trade and by the 
supply at home and abroad. The census also shows that since 
the imposition of a protective tariff the exportation of wool has 
almost ceased. In 1860 we exported 1 pound of wool in wot 
57 pounds grown in the United States, and in 1891 we exporte 
1 pound in every 976. Every wool-grower seems to be waiting 
at home for his bounty of 11 cents per pound. 

The high tariff upon foreign wool has also brought into a 
flourishing state of existence to compete in the markets with the 
domestic wool, the shoddy industry; an industry by which woolen 

as they fall from the backs of beggars, or by street arabs 
fished out of garbage, or as they may be cast away in pies or 
t houses, are torn apart by powerful mech rosa ber from 
ber, untwisted and carded into woolasasubstitute for the better 
and dearer article. More than 61,000,000 pounds of the stuff 
were used in the woolen manufacture in the United States in 
1891—a gaan tity morethan equal, as the Committee on Ways and 
Means affirm, to the combined fleece of 29,000,000 sheep. 

You will find also from the same wool merchants referred to 
that the demand for fine wool in the United States has very 
much declined. In 1860, antidating the protective tariff, fine 
wool sold for 10 cents per pound more than medium wool, but in 
1891 it sold for 3 cents per pound less than medium, a decline of 
29 cents por pound. Very few fine woolen fabrics are made in the 
United States, the tariff on fine wool, scoured and ready for man- 
ufacture, being 36 cents per pound and absolutely prohibitive. 

What is the conclusion from these facts? Is it not apparent 
that a protective tariff has not met the 55 of its ad vo- 
cates; that it has not buoyed and stayed the price of wool, and 
that it has indeed been a delusion and a snare” to the wool- 

rower? Is it not apparent that while a protective tariff ma; 

ave, to some extent, benefited the wool-grower, the sale of wool- 
being restricted as it is, yet that without any restriction and 
with an open free market, the results would have been much 
more satisfactory. 

How has this system of taxation affected the manufacturer of 
woolen fabrics? If we leave the ad valorem taxes out of consid- 
eration for the present I think that all persons will agree that 
the other taxes have been to him an unmitigated injury. It will 
be remembered that under the present system a tax of 11 cents 
per pane is levied in favor of the sheep-raiser; a tax equal to 
the former is levied as compensation to the manufacturer and 
to offset the increased price of wool, and an ad valorem tax is 
levied on enored fabrics, the whole estimated toaverage about 
91 per cent of the value of the fabrics. 

long as the tax remains on wool the compensatory tax in 
favor of the manufacturer must remain. Its removal would work 
his absolute ruin; having to pay a bounty of 11 cents per pound 
for his wool he could not possibly compete, even in the home 
market, with the foreigner who manufactures free wool. The 
manufacturer must, therefore, get back, as a part of the cost of 
his material, all that he pays the wool-grower in the nature of 
taxes or bounty. 

The tax on wool, therefore, evidently injures the manufacturer 
in two ways. 

1, It requires the investment of a larger capital to be used in the 
5 of the bounty. To illustrate: The crop of wool in the 

nited States for 1891 was 285,000,000 pounds. If this were all 
used and a tax of 11 cents per und bounty paid on it there would 
be 8 the large sum of $31,350,000 in excess of what the 
manufacturer of free wool would need. 

2. It limits his market; fore wools being too high on ac- 
count of the tariff to allow of their profitable use he must con- 
fine the output of his mill to such special grades of fabrics as may 
be made from American wool. Hence he can notcreate a variety 
of fabrics, can not extend his market, nor create a demand for 
new styles of fabrics. Ifthe manufacturer gets no more from 
the compensatory tax than to repay the bounty to the farmer, 
it can not be of any benefit to him, and every restriction it puts 
upon his capital and enterprise is that much an injury. I will 
speak of the ad valorem taxes later. 

These high taxes have also destroyed many small industries 
as will be seen by the census reports. Men with small capital 
can not carry on a business wherein so much has to be paid in 
the nature of taxes, although they may eventually come k to 
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him. Competition is thereby destroyed and monopolies are built 
up. 
"int us now consider the harm which consumers have expe- 
rienced from the imposition of these taxes. In the first place it 
has degraded the 1 8 of goods, rendered them less enduring 
and less comfortable, by the admixture of shoddy and other adul- 
terants. They were heretofore employed in the manufacture of 
cheap and coarse fabrics, but are now, as I am informed, insid- 
iously working their way into fine goods. Manufacturers find it 

rofitable on account of their cheapness, to use them as substi- 
tates for dearer work. $ 

There were used in 1890in the woolen millsof the United States 
154,000,000 pounds of Tet animal hair, and cotton. Fabrics 

y made of such stuff isso dto the trade as woolensand charged 

or as such. But the consumer soon finds that he has been cheated 

both in the quality of the article and in its capacity to protect 

him from oola weather. Iam informed that a great deal of such 

` fabrics are made up into clothing because they are not strong 
enough to endure handling as cloth. 

In the next place the consumer, in the event the tariff laws 
could be fully and completely enforced, would be seriously dam- 

in his pocket. To judge of the evil effects of an existing 
law you must imagine its complete enforcement according to the 
and design of its authors. Conditions may happen that 

would allow its complete enforcement. ; 

It is the purpose of a protective tariff that its beneficiary should 
add to the price of his commodities such taxes or bounties as the 
law imposes for the benefit of such commodities, and that the 
consumer should pay them. Judged by this rule, the consumers 
of the products of American woolen s in 1890, if I have made 
no mistake in my calculation, would have paid, according to the 
schedules of the McKinley bill, as a bounty to the wool-grower 
and as a compensatory tax to the manufacturer, the sum of $112,- 
000,000. This is just $4,000,000 less than the value of all the sheep 
in all the States and Territories in the year 1891. 

Add to the foregoing sum $37,000,000 customs duties collected 
by the Government, and $27,000,000 as equivalent to the ad va- 
lorem duties on domestic manufactu and we have the enor- 
mous sum of $176,000,000 as duties and bounties paidon woolen 
fabrics by the consumers in one year, and of this amount only $37,- 
000,000 go into the Treasury of the United States. All the resi- 
due goes to sustain the price of wooland our infant“ industries, 
some of which are one hundred years old; and, to aggravate the 
evil, the h pa taxes are 3 Aes such coma as are in more 

neral use by the r people of the country. 
3 muc. 8 ia resulted to cotton and wheat pro- 
ducers by the operation of a system of high tariff laws. Their 
value as exchangeable commodities is limited and discounted 
by their inability toimport upon fair terms such articles as they 
may néed for their own consumption. Their products are to 
some extent demonetized, if I may use the expression. 

Instead of a free ex e, value for value, in 3 a pen 
ucts would enjoy their f e. power, they must be so 
for gold, a pont eres of the very highest value by reason of its 
scarcity, and because it is the only article eee e as money 
by the nations with whom we trade. They can not be invested 
in woolens or other articles without exposing their owner to the 

yment of enormous burdens as soon as he lands them in the 
Tiited States. Meanwhile no tax serves to protect the producer; 
with everything he uses burdened with high taxes, everything 
he makes except wool must be sold in competition with the cheap 
labor of the Old World. 

The people of the Old World would be glad to exchange their 
commodities with him on much better terms than they can sell 
for gold, the products of labor being with them much more 
abundant and cheaper than gold; but they can not doso because 
the laws of this country require the producer to pay a large por- 
tion of his earnings to the support of manufacturers. Unless the 
foreigner can buy and pay in the products of his labor he can 
not buy at all except to a very limited extent. ; 

No people in the world have money enough to carry on their busi- 
ness with that as the only element of exchange, and laws which 
so interfere with the freedom of trade as to render the exchange 
of commodities unprofitable are an enemy to the human race, 
and violently 3 that reciprocity of interests which should 
exist among all friendly nations. 

I would not be understood as an advocate of the doctrine of 
free trade. I recognize the necessity of raising revenues, and I 
maintain that they can be raised by the so shag of equal bur- 
dens in which there is no element of injustice. Nor do J yield, 
on the other hand, to the senseless clamor that under a system 
of tariffs for revenue only the manufactures of the United States 
must perish. There i not a Word of truth in such statements, 
and they are only used, I presume, to influence men who are too 
stupid to understand the question. . 

One gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], on the 
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Republican side, a manufacturer and a distinguished protec- 
tionist, has told us that manufactures would thrive as well 
under free trade; that he is a protectionist, if I understood him 


Sey because h taxes are an evidence of civilization, 
and that it is a beneficent act on the part of the Government to 
gather the earnings of the ple and distribute them for the 
general good. If this doctrine be true it is difficult to explain 
the moderation of his y in that they have not taken all of 
our earnings for such distribution. 

Another gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. STEVENS], a 
Democratic member who favors this bill, and who is reputed to 
be the largest woolen manufacturer in the United States, has told 
us that the manufacturers of the United States can compete suc- 
cessfully with foreigners without the aid of protection. These 
gentlemen view the question from different standpoints, and yet 
they come to the same conclusion as to the security of American 
manufacturers, 

The advocates of protection justify the McKinley bill on the 
ground that the prices of woolen fabrics have declined since its 
passage. The Bureau of Statistics does not sustain the shoga 
tion. Reasons do not exist why the market should have de- 
clined. We have been passing through aserious DANI crisis. 
The failure of the Barings and a threatened ic in coun- 
try in the last two years were certainly calculated to reduce the 
prices of all commodities. 

We also find in the bulletin to which I have referred, that in 
the month of July, 1890, foreign rushed into the country 
before the Me ey administration bill takes effect,” and in 
the month of December, same year, markets glutted with for- 
eign goods and yarns.” Prices were of course:depressed, and I 
have no doubt that a general decline must have ensued if the 
ig A bill had not sustained them. The purpose of that bill 
was to advance, not to depress prices, otherwise it could not have 
benefited the manufacturer as it was designed to do. 

But notwithstanding the claim of the friends of the McKinle 
bill that it reduced prices, I find that in the year 1889 of importe 
goods carpets sold at $1.17 per square yard and in 1891 at $2.06 
per square yard; in 1889 dress goods for women and children sold 
at 20 cents per square yard and in 1891 at 22 cents per square 
Ea woolen cloth sold in 1889 at 96.5 cents per square yard and 

1891 at 96.7 per square yard; in 1889 yarns sold at 57 cents 
per pound and in 1891 at 63 cents por pound, 

Protection is also justified in the allegation that it sustains 
high wages for labor. While I do not give much credence to 
the contention, I am not propanog with statistics to disprove it. 
It is generally believed that the laborer does not share in the 
increased profits secured the manufacturer by protection. Since 
the passage of the McKinley bill there haye been numerous in- 
stances of a reduction of wages. The pretense of the protec- 
tionists is that a tariff is needed to cover the difference between 


the price of labor in this country and in foreign countries, other- 


wise the domestic manufacturer will sustain loss or be compelled 
to reduce the price of labor employed by him. 

But upon examination of tables furnished the Committee on 
Ways and Means by Mr. Wright, Commissioner of Labor, I find 
that there is no foundation for such an ar, ent, These tables 
show that the laborer employed in the woolen industries in this 
country receive less than 23 per cent of the value of the product 
of their labor; whereas, the average ad valorem duties upon ar- 
ticles of like kind are about 40 per cent, thus 3 about 17 
per cent more than sufficient to cover the difference in the cost 
of labor here and elsewhere. 

From the same source I find that the wages paid in England 
in their relation to the value of products, are about the same 
as they are in this country. The American laborer may receive 
more = day because he produces more, but he does not receive 
a much larger share of the value of his products than does the 
English laborer. In land, where labor is more abundant than 
here, the English manufacturer has not availed himself of the 
use of improved machinery and labor-saving devices as substi- 
tutes for the dearer human labor. 

In this connection I may say that itis a favorite argument with 

rotectionists to compara the wages in this country with wages 
free-trade England to the disparagement of the latter. To 
say nothing of the unfairness of a comparison of wages in a new 
country where there are two jobs for every laborer with the 
wages in an old and overcrowded country where there are two 
laborers for one job, the argument, if valid, proves too much, fox 
we find a like disparity in wages in the several States of the 
Union. x 

If a comparison is to be instituted between wages respectively 
under the auspices of free trade and protection, let it be made 
between countries whose conditions are approximately equal— 
between land and the states of the continent of Europe. 
Tt will then be found that the difference between Sry es in Eng- 
land and the Continent is much wider than the difference be- 
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tween wages in England and the United States and that all the 
advantages of comparison rests with England. The difference, 
in my judgment, nowhere depends on the tariff, but on the in- 
telligence and freedom of the ple, on just laws and the con- 
servation of intelligence and virtue. 

But if the tariff should make a difference, the pending meas- 
ure is not obnoxious to objection on that account, because the 
average ad valorem duties provided for exceed the entire per- 
centage of labor cost. 

I do not wish to be understood as defending the protetive fea- 
tures of the bill. I am answering an objection to the bill. If 
the Government did not need the revenue proposed to be raised 
by the bill, I would gladly vote for the repeal of all duties upon 
importation of woolen fabrics. 

maintain, Mr. Chairman, that the principle of protection is 
wrong; that the Government perverts the sovereign power of 
taxation when it exerts it to take the earnings of one class with- 
out compensation and bestows it for the enrichment of another 
class. That purpose is the life and soul of protection under 
whatever disguise it may be presented. 

I know that it is contended that it bestows indirect benefits 
upon the ty who is robbed as a compensation for his losses. 
If that were true, it is equally indefensible in law and morals. 
No just government can rightfully take the earn: of its citi- 
zens without their consent with promise of bestowal of some in- 
direct benefit which 57 75 he does not need or does not desire. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. the gentleman’s Bs ition be true, is 
it right that a man who has no children should be taxed for the 
pu of main schools? 

r. LAWSON of Georgia. Yes, sir; for schools are a public 
enterprise. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. But the friends of a protective system take 
the ground that there isa public benefit in the tariff. Your pro- 
position is that no government has the right to take money di- 
rectly out of a man’s pocket for the sake of giving him anindirect 
honett Now, does not the Government when it taxes the child- 
less man for the b of supporting schools take money out of 
his pocket for the purpose of giving him an indirect benefit, 
which the gentleman has just said is the objectionable principle 
in a protective tariff? i 

Mr. LAWSON of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, the question is 
irrelevant, but I will answer it. The POs tariff takes 
money outof the pocket of one citizen and puts it into the pocket 
of another, which is a private benefit exclusively. But when 
taxes are levied by the States to support public schools the money 
is appropriated to a public use and is depended on the same 
ground that the States may levy taxes to support their civil ad- 
ministration, or to pay their debts. In theone case the money 
goes into private pockets or to private ses erent in the other 
case it is expended in the support of a public institution. That 
I conceive to be the difference. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not one of those who believe that 
men who insist on protection and who are diligent in the pas- 
sage of protective laws gather all the benefits which they expect 
from the system. ` 

As I stated just now the bounty to the ep ae and the 
compensatory tax to the manufacturer amounted, in 1890, to $112.- 
000,000, a prodigious benefit if the law could have been completely 
executed ia their behalf. But I think I have shown, I have at 
least convinced myself, that while the law was of some benefit to 
them, assuming that the restrictions upon importations of wool 
and woolen fabrics were to continue, yet that an unrestricted 
trade, freed from all tariffs, would have been more beneficial to 
th 


em. 

It is impossible to tell how much benefit they have derived 
from these laws or whether they have derived any. But of one 
thing I am sure; they have not derived the entire benefits which 
the law was intended to bestow. Such laws can not be enforced 
fully and completely. Taer are a declaration of war against the 
laws of nature and mankind. They attack every trade and every 
industry with which we have relation in-the world. ; 

Under existing facilities of communication and transportation 
the trade of the world is one system, and when you attack it in 
one place it is felt throughout every bone and muscle and artery. 
Instantly new self-enacted laws and new conditions of trade and 
the energies of millions of men throughout the world, whose in- 
terests are affected, begin to combine in order to thwart and 
counteract your law conferring special rights and benefits and 
to restore an equilibrium of values. For this reason such laws 
effect only a limited and temporary benefit. What the ingenuity 
of one class creates for its own aggrandizement the ingenuity of 
another class circumvents, and the ingenuity which operates 
last is strongest and surest. 

When the last Congress attempted to compel the consumer of 
woolen fabrics to pay an ad valorem and subsidy tax of 91 per 
cent of the value of the goods, their attempt was in a great meas- 


ntle- 


ure a futile one. 
great laws (the law of supply and demand being one) will flow on 
to ultimate destiny in spite of the energy we employ to impede 
anddivert them. In our puny efforts to turn them to selfish ad- 


Man proposes, but God disposes,” and his 


vantage we may do much harm, but in the end we will be over- 
whelmed in their flood. 

Protection has been of great advantage to a few individuals, 
as the wealth accumulated in New England abundantly shows 
but its evils are manifest in the distressed and impoverished 
condition of millions of people North and South, a large part of 
whose scant earnings have been turned into the coffers of the 
rich. If all the benefits of protection could be crystallized in 
one bulk, and all the evils of the system into another, the former 
would compare with the latter as the mole hill to the mountain, 
or if all its beneficiaries and victims could be brought together 
you would find on the one side a few reveling in luxury and wealth, 
and millions on the other side cheerless and comfortless, between 
whose rising and setting suns the songs of hope never thrill 
their sinking hearts. 

Protection in a mild form was adopted by the fathers of the 
Republic in the expectation that it 8 p invite capital and 
skilled labor from abroad. But when the necessity ceased the 
law should have ceased. I verily believe that if the laws of the 
protectionists could have been enforced in exact accordance with 
their terms we would now be in the midst of universal bank- 
ruptcy. But for reasons which I haye mentioned they could not 
be. Their effects have been reduced probably to a minimum of 
evil, and yet because the country has n prosperous the pro- 
tectionist boasts of it as a triumph of his system. 

One has ascribed the abundant crops of the last year to pro- 
tection, while another has claimed that the intelligence of the 
American ple is due to the same influences. They ignore the 
good providences of God insending rain and sunshine, the fertili 
of our virgin soil, the salubrity of the climate, our unrivaled ad- 
vancement in the arts and sciences, and the boundless energy, 
intelligence, and resources of the people, and a thousand other 
agencies which have contributed to that prosperity. 

Because they could not repress the bouyant energies, the fru- 
gality, and the tireless perseverance of the American people, they 
claim their successes as the trophies of protection. cause they 
could not by the imposition of excessive taxes prohibit the com- 
petition of the foreign manufacturers with our own, and because 
they could not by extraordinary methods enhance the value of - 
all manufactured products and overthrow the laws of trade, they 
claim the reduction in the price of goods as the fruits of protec- 
tion. Their defeat all along the line of their economic projects 
is heralded as a grand yictory and as a reason why the people 
should continue to tolerate their scheme of enriching the classes 
at the owe of the masses. [Applause. 

Mr. EVERETT. Mr. Chairman, there broods over the great 
masses of the American people to-day a spirit of unrest and dis- 
trust hitherto unknown in our history. e continued decrease 
in the price of our staple farm products, the alarming decrease of 
currency in the rural districts and its congestion in the money 
centers, the steady rate at which the poor are becoming poorer 
and the rich richer, the fixed policy of the Government for a 
quarter of a 8 of levying taxes upon the weak to be poured 
into the coffers of the strong, the unwarrantable discriminations 
against the masses and in favor of the classes, the surreptitious 
demonetization of silver by which a large per cent of our pur- 
chasing and SB an eee medium was completely annibilated, 
the destruction of Treasury notes that were issued without cost 
to the Government and substituting in their stead national-bank 
notes, no better secured than the Treasury notes, at a cost to the 
people of a tax of from 4 to 6 per cent in the way of interest on 

nds; the paying the interest on these bonds to the holder 
thereof, and at the same time oe him a present of 90 per 
cent of their face value; the making of those bonds free from all 
taxes while burdensome taxes are laid upon nearly every article 
in common use by the poor—these, Mr. irman, are some of 
the causes that have aroused the just apprehensions of the masses. 

To the discussion of economic measures now being had in this 
Hall the eyes and ears of the toiling millions are directed with 
anxious solicitude. The ‘‘infant industries,” hoary with age, 
and burdened with care as to how to most judiciously invest their 
vast net earnings, are becoming alarmed lest the unbroken flow 
of wealth into their coffers for a quarter of a century, by reason 
of unjust subsidies, should be cut off. 

The consumer, out of whose pockets has been ruthlessly taken 
every dollar of that subsidy, is exercising a lively hope that the 
day of his deliverance is nigh; that he will be relieved of at 
least a portion of the galling burden arising from the iniquities 
of the existing tariff laws. . 

The masses, usually quiet and submissive, but now goaded to 
desperation by their ever-increas burdens, have arisen in 
their might, hurled from power their quandam oppressors on 
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this floor, and stand here to-day in the persons of their chosen 
Representatives and beg, aye, sir, demand, that their grievances 
shall be redressed. 

If I mistake not the spirit of those occupying this side of the 
Chamber, sir, they will be true to themselves, true to their 

ledges of reform, true to the interests of their constituents, and 
Gas to that palladium of Democracy, Equal and exact justice 
to all and special favors to none.” 

Just here, Mr. Chairman, I desire to sound the note of warn- 
ing. The people have made their demands at the hands of the 
Democratic party, and are in earnest, terribly so. Neither their 
financial condition, nor their deep convictions of the absolute 
necessity of a change in their environments will permit them to 
look with the least allowance upon a disregard of their interests. 

Mr. Chairman, my State and my people are all Democrats at 
heart. They belong to that great band of patriots who, true to 
the instincts that should fire every American heart, wrested 
their State from l misrule and 9 and estab- 
lished an autonomy that we trust will be as lasting as time itself. 
They love Democracy as life itself, and want to perpetuate the 


party. 

But, sir, candor compels me to say that there is a spirit of dis- 
trust among our people, arising from a fear that the party will 
not legislate in their interest, will not accede to their reasonable 
demands, will not thoroughly incorporate the principles of re- 
trenchment and reform in its platform. : 

Believing sir, as I do, that the safety, honor, and perpetuity 
of the American peop lie in the success of Democratie princi- 
ples, I feel impelled by my fealty to the party, also by my un- 
wavering loyalty to the Alliance, to lift up my voice both in ap- 

and warning to the party, to heed the voiceof distress which 

heard from every hearthstone in my district. If needed relief 

is given then ection will pass away as the mists of night 

under the genial warmth of the morning sun, and every Demo- 

‘erat will lock shields, and in unbroken, invincible phalanx, will 
march to victory in this the crucial period of Democracy. 

But, sir, if the voice of the people is not heeded—if they are 
driven away from these Halls empty-handed, discontent will as- 
sume me =A Tan of 5 and me 5 hosts of 
mon an es win an easy triumph. 

Now): Mr. e desire to address myself for a short time 
to the merits of the bill under consideration. Ihave listened for 
several days to the arguments of gentlemen on the other side of 
this question, and have been both amused and astonished. 

The distinguished gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY], in 
his very able address which occupied a good part of two days, 
I believe, gave utterance to the expression that it is cowardly in 
the Democrats to attack the tariff act by detail, and asks “why 
not come out like true men and formulate a bill covering the 

whole tariff system and go before the country on it.” 

Mr. Chairman, I will tell the gentleman why we adopt the 
“sporadic treatment,” as he is pleased to call it. When the 
Democratic party, after a long, hotly contested, and victorious 
struggle, came into power in this Chamber, it found the writh- 
ing, quivering frame of the great body politic cut, bruised, and 
bleeding at every pore, while the vampires, plutocracy and sub- 
sidized corporations and monopolists, were complacently drink- 
the lifeblood of the masses. 

As skillful surgeons, what was their first duty? Wasit to pre- 
pare cataplasms for the whole body before taking steps to give 
the much-needed relief? Nay, sir; but their first imperative 
duty was to stop the flow of blood from the arteries, then the 
veins, and subsequently to give attention to the bruises and con- 
tusions. 

The bill for placing bag and ties on the free list was so 
manifestly imperative that we made haste to give it immediate 
consideration. Another reason, Mr. Chairman, why the spo- 
radic system” was adopted is because we intend that each meas- 
ure shall stand squarely on its own merits, and we wish to give 
the other side of this House an opportunity to display their cour- 
age in voting on these several measures. 

It is not intended, Mr. Chairman, that any opponent of the 
tariff measures now pending shall go before the people and de- 
clare that he voted to tax binding-twine or cotton-ties because 
it was in the body of the bill and he could not vote against the 
bill. No, sir! e want each and every one to show his full 
hand on each one of these questions to which an honest man can 
have no possible objection. = 

Attack by detail seems to annoy the opposition by reason of its 
utter insignificance. To them I say, ‘‘ possess your souls in pati- 
ence,” gentlemen, for tariff reform measures, no doubt, will be 
given you fully as fast as you desire; and to the Democracy of 
this House, I say— 


Lay on, Macduff; 
And damn d be he who first an fen Hold, enough! 
It is asked why cotton-ties are placed on the free list while a 


duty is retained on band iron and pig iron? Will the gentleman 
state, in his own time, why he voted to put an additional tax on 
band iron if cut into lengths of 11 feet, and punched, flared, or 
splayed? Can he give any good reason why d iron is worth 
two-tenths cent per pound more if cutin lengths of 11 feet than 
if in lengths of gor 8 or 13 or 15 feet—or any other length? He 
accuses the advocates of this bill of unjust discrimination in favor 
of cotton-ties. Will he say why the McKinley bill makes unjust 
discriminations against cotton-ties? 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, this unjust discrimination is a direct and 
an intentional blow at a particular industry that is necessarily 
confined to a particular locality, and is engaged in by the most 
tax-ridden and hence poorest people inthis confederation of 
States. This unjust, unwarranted, and unwarrantable discrimi- 
nation, ay, gre began in 1862 by levying a specific tax 
on cotton, and by the operation of law the cotton-raiser was 
robbed, ruthlessly robbed, of more than $68,000,000. 

The cotton-raiser was taxed 3 cents por pound on every pound 
of cotton raised, regardless of its quality, cost of production, or 

rice in market. Nor did this iniquity stop here. The manu- 
acturer of this cotton, upon which the r laboring white man 
and black man of the South had been forced to pay 3 cents per 
und as tax, was permitted to draw back from the United States 
reasury the amount of this tax when he exported his manu- 
factured goods. In this case, Mr. Chairman, there is no possible 
KO disguise the fact that the farmer paid 3 cents per pound 
on cotton, not into the vaults of the United States Treasury, 
but into the pockets of the manufacturers. If this is not class 
legislation of the blackest dye, if this is not taxing the many for 
the benefit of the few, in the name of justice, I ask, what is it? 

The infant industries” must be protected! The manufac- 
turer must become a millionaire at the expense of the producers 
becoming a pauper and a mendicant! This process, Mr. Chair- 
man, ‘‘is fun for the boys, but death to the frogs.” 

Not content with robbing the cotton-raiser of $68,000,000 on his 
cotton, these champions of the infant industries again step to the 
front and in the most n style eed to levy a specific 
tax on the covering for that cotton. Not content with the gen- 
eral tax of 1.1 cent per pound on all hoop or band iron, they can 
afford to lose no apportmiliy to oppress the farmer, but must put 
an additional tax of two-tenths of a cent per pound if the hoop 
or band iron is used for baling cotton. 

What is the effectof this unjust, this criminal discrimination? 
Mr. Chairman, it is to fasten upon the toiling millionsof the cot- 
ton region of this country a parasite, a protected industry, that, 
like the horse-leech, is sucking the very lifeblood of the hardest- 
worked and most poorly paid people on the habitable globe. But, 
say the gentlemen, this duty or tariff is laid for the benefit of the 
consumer! 

Who pays the tariff on the covering for cotton? It is the man 
who through labor and toil, through heat and cold, through sun- 
shine and rain, for twelve long months in each year, has worked 
in making the crop. He it is, sir, who pays not only the cost of 

roduction on this necessary article, but in addition pays the tax 
evied to protect the manufacturers, all of which is a dead loss to 
himself; for the weight of the covering is always deducted in 
buying a bale of cotton. = S 

t us follow that cotton, Mr. Chairman, after it has left the 

hands of the producer. It is taken to the exporter, who is by 
law allowed to draw out of the United States Treasury 99 per 
cent of the amount of anpor taxes paid by the producer and put 
it—in the producer’s pocket, did you say? No, sir, but into the 
exporter’s ket, To show to what extent the farmer has been 
bled that the manufacturer may be enriched, I desire, Mr. Chair- 
man, that the Clerk may read from the report of Hon. William 
Burgess, United States consul at Tunstall, land. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Among the many English industries affected directly to a greater or less 
extent by the operation of the new tariff laws, perhaps none aa been so ad- 
versely acted upon as that of the manufacture of cotton-ties, and among 
those interested in the manufacture of this particular articlenone have been 
so deeply affected as the forge at the little village of Wheelock, within this 
co! district. The Wheelock Iron and Steel Sopan (limited), com- 
monly known as the Wheelock forge, is the only works land that has 
devoted its entire energy to the manufacture of the one article—the widely 
known ‘Wheelock ties.“ This entire plant was built and the machinery 
made especially for this one particular branch of the iron industry. It was 
therefore impossible, without very great additional outlay of capital, to so 
alter and roarzango the plant as to make it of use for other line of manu- 
facture. Thus, when the late legislation was accomplished, which proved 
so adverse to the cotton-tie interests of Great Britain, this plant was at once 
so deeply affected as to cause an entire suspension of o tions. 

At the kind suggestion and invitation of Mr. John by, the m: 
director of the forge, I have had the pleasure of an inves tion of the pres- 
ent status of affairs. The tude of the business done by this particular 
forge and its importance in the cotton-tie industry of this country will at 
once be in the fact that, out of an average annual exportation of 
25,000 tons, 15,000 tons were produced at this village of Wheelock. The ties 
are cut in lengths of 11 feet each out of No. 18 gauge iron 1 inch wide. Thirty 
of these ties constitute a bundle, forty-four of which bundles weigh just 1 ton. 

The new tariff act im a c duty of 1.1 cents per pound on the 


band iron and an additional two-tenths of a cent per pound on band iron 
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the company to close its operations. 

Mr. EVERETT. Now, Mr. Chairman, what do we learn from 
this Ss eg) That the Wheelock Forge can ship to this country 
annually 25,000 tons of cotton-ties at a cost of about 774 cents per 
bundle, or $34.06 per ton. Under the McKinley bill these same 
ties will cost the consumer $63.18 per ton, an increase in price of 
over 85 percent. The farmer pays the increased price; the“ in- 
fant” manufacturer pockets it. It is no argument, Mr. Chair- 
man, to say that the expenses of the Government must be paid 
by rt duties; for in this instance, as shown by the extract 
from ‘the consular report read by the Clerk, this duty is abso- 
lutely prohibitory, and the Government receives not one dollar 
from this source, while from itis pouring an uninterrupted stream 
of wealth into the coffers of the cotton-tie infant industry, ruth- 
lessly, criminally wrung from the labor of the poor. 

What has been the results of this iniquity, this foul blot of 
injustice upon our statutes, this designing diabolical species of 
class legislation that has been so oppressive to the Southern la- 
borer and so remunerative to the subsidized manufacturer? 

It has rendered the cotton-tie industry one vast grinding mo- 
nopoly. It has placed upon the marketan inferior grade of 8 
at an increased price. e gentleman from Maine [Mr. DING- 
LEY] said in his speech, if I remember correctly, that cotton-ties 
are cheaper under the McKinley bill than ever before. Mr. 
Chairman, whatever may have been the cost to the manufacturer 
under the present law, I know that while for several years I have 
been buying ties for from $1.15 to $1.25 per bundle, for the last 

ear’s supply I paid $1.50 per bundle for the most worthless tie 
A was ever my misfortune to handle. As the price goes up the 
quality goes down. 

Who gets the benefit of this bounty of 85 per cent? Isit the 
consumer? The increased price and decreased quality just men- 
tioned answers that question. 

Do the operatives in the factory get it? The widespread dis- 
satisfaction and numerous strikes throughout the country, in 
consequence of the refusal of manufacturers to raise wages as 
promised if the McKinley bill should become a law, answers 
that question in thunder tones. The benefit is to the manufac- 
turer, and to him alone. 

Who pays this tax? Is it the rich? No, Is it the landowner? 
Not altogether. Under the usual methods of farming in the cot- 
ton belt, Mr. Chairman, the great burden of this tax falls upon 
the laborer, the tenant, and presents the sad spectacle of the 
poor laborer, white or black, with a large family dependent upon 

without a foot of land or a shelter even that he can call his 
own, his family denied the comforts of life by reason of sheer 
poverty, his children growing up in ignorance, many of them in 
rena and rags,—these, Mr. Chairman, are the people who pay 


Against this manifest injustice the Democracy North, South, 
East, and West have rebelled, and I invoke them to-day, in the 
name of all that is just and honorable, of all that is chivalric 
and patriotic, in the name of the 3 black man and white 
man, in the name of their wives and children, to wipe out this 
iniquity from our statutes, and in its stead inscribe the prophetic 
warning,“ Mene, mene, tekel, upharsin.” 

Another specimen of tariff for protection only is presented in 
the regulations governing cotton-bagging. Jute butts, of which 
the bagging is manufactured, are admitted free, while upon the 
manufactured product there is laid a tariff of 250 cents per yard. 

This, Mr. Chairman, is nothing more nor less than levying a 
special tax upon a special industry, necessarily confined to a 

ial locality, and carried on by the poorest people within the 
limits of our vast domain, which tax so collected is paternally 
passed over into the coffers of the manufacturers. 

Where is the equity, where the justice, where the honesty of 
such a transaction? 

But the advocates of 555 say that such protection has 
furnished and is furnishing cheaper goods than could be other- 
wise obtained. 

Let us see how that theory comports with practice in the spe- 
cial industry named. 

A year or two ago this subsidized ward of the nation, actuated 
by a greed that knows no limit, arapacity that knows no satiety, 
a disregard of equity that has few parallels in history, undertook 
to place upon their bagging, in addition to the 50 per cent do- 
nated by law, an additional tax upon the consumers of 100 per 
cent. 

Hence, bagging that they had been selling ata profit, at 6to7 
cents per sot en a mere stroke of a pen was e placed 
on the market at 13 cents. This blow, directed against an in- 


dustry that has brought more wealth to our country, perhaps, 
than any other, while barely the cost of production goes into the 
aoe of the producer, was uncalled for, unwarranted, and 
cruel, 

Having recovered from their consternation, the sturdy cotton- 


growers *‘ swore in their wrath” that not another yard of jute 
covering should go upon their cotton, under existing circum- 
stances, and right well did they redeem that oath. 

Mr. Chairman, the desperate fight between the cotton-grower 
and the bagging trust, the arduous labors of the“ bagging com- 
mittee” of which I was an humble member, and how that our 
cotton was covered with cotton cloth, corn sacks, anything, 
everything except jute, and the final surrender of the jute trust, 
have passed into history. 

But for the monopoly of this industry, made possible and fos- 
tered by the odious statute which we now are seeking to repeal, 
this episode never could have existed. This tax, Mr. Chairman, 
like the tax oncotton-ties, while levied for the ostensible purpose 
of raising revenues for the support of the Government, isin fact 
but levying a tax upon a product of the poor to increase the 
wealth of monopolists. 

While, sir, I will cheerfully submit to and willingly support 
any measure looking to a just levying of tax for the support of 
the Government economically administered, I am unalterably 
opposed to any and all measures which tax one section or one in- 
dustry for the benefit of another, as being 2 Pas unwise, undem- . 
ocratic, contrary alike to the laws of huma: oy and of Deity.- I 
beg the indulgence of the committee, Mr. Ch n, while I pro- 
ceed briefly to point out some of the glaring inconsistencies in 
existing tariff laws. 

The whole system is an unwarrantable discrimination in favor 
of the rich and against the pcor. 

While the McKinley bill levies a tax of $29.12 on a ton of cot- 
ton ties and 2 cents per yard on cotton-bagging, articles paid for 


by laborers and tenants, in the exuberance of its generosity it 
p aces on the free list diamonds, an article that can be used only 
y the rich. 


Again, should a poor widow desire to purchase a bunch of cot- 
ton yarn from which to weave winter clothing for her destitute 
children, she is confronted with a tax of 10 cents per pound, while 
her wealthy neighbor who desires to have asilk dress woven can 
procured reeled silk abzolutely free of all tax. 

Again, if one buys a sack of imported salt for use on his farm, he 
pays thereon 12 cents per 100 pounds. If used in salting fish 
a vessel engaged in the fishing trade itis free of tax. Why 
the person engaged in fishing more deserving of the nation’s 
care and protection than is one engaged in hog-raising? What. 
justitication can there be of a law that provides that I may eat 
fish free of duty, but if I eat flesh or fowl I shall pay a tax of 12 
cents per 100 pounds? < > 

But, Mr. Chairman, a more unjust discrimination than the 
foregoing is presented in the lowung provision of the odious 
McKinley law, to wit: Should the pork-packer sell his pork or 
bacon in an American market he must pay 12 cents 5 100 pounds 
tax on salt, which tax of course ultimately is paid by the con- 
sumer, the man that eats the meat. But, sir, mark you, if the 
poker should export that bacon, the Government pays back to 

im every cent of tax paid on the salt used, thereby taxing the 
people of this country that cheap meat may be furnished to other 
nations. 

What obligations rest upon the United States to furnish pro- 
visions to Europe at a cheaper rate than to her own citizens? 

This same philanthropic law, made, as it is claimed, in the in- 
terest of the people; permits free ivory and free pearl to adorn 
the cutlery of the rich, while the tin pail in which the day la- 
borer carries his frugal lunch is taxed 2.2 cents per pound, 
which, on the 300,000 tons annually imported from Wales, amounts 
8 the enormous sum of $13,200,000, paid almost exclusively by 
the poor. 

Nor is this all, sir. The enormity of this subsidizing, pro- 
tective, discriminating system culminates in a provision that al- 
lows the exporters of articles in tin vessels to draw back from the 
Government 99 per cent of tariff, a palpable bonus to the exporter. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I submit in fairness and candor that 
there is absolutely no justice in a law that enables one to sell 

oods cheaper in a foreign market than in his own, and especiall 
is this true when, as in this case, the ability so to’ sell accrues 
from taxes extorted from his own countrymen. 

The policy of the Government for the past quarter of a century 
has been such as to build up a plutocracy, and while enormous 
wealth has been accumulated by individuals, the masses of the 
people are year by year sinking deeper and deeper into the 
meshes of poverty. nation’s prosperity is not measured by its 
wealth, but by the distribution of its wealth among its citizens. 
Hence it is no argument against measures for relief, for more 
money, for lower taxes, for furnishing money to the masses at a 
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lower ratio of interest, to say that there is more wealth in the 
country to-day than at any period of its history; for it is a fact 
that can not be successfully denied, that there is a ter scare- 
ity of money among the masses of the people of to-day than at any 
period within the past two decades. 2 

The palladium of a country’s strength is in the homes and 
hearts of its citizens. Other things being equal, that country is 
safer from internal strife and external attacks, in which the 
largest proportion of its citizens own homes. The highest type 
of sta p, therefore, is that which so directs legislation 
as to secure an equitable distribution of the wealth of the coun- 
try, by making it possible for each head of a family, as a reward 
of his well-directed energies, to own the roof that shelters him 
from the storm. But the fact that one may own millions in 
money and in land, and not pay, thereon 1 cent of tax toward 
defraying the expenses of the Federal Government, while his 
tenant must pay burdensome taxeson everything he uses in way 
of tools, whether he be mechanic or farm laborer, is a sad com- 
pensive f upon the wretched principles on which our revenue 
system is based. i 

In proportion to his ability to pay, the poorer the man the 
greater his tax. Itfalls entirely within the range of possibility, 
under our unjust system of taxation, that one who owns nota foot 
of land and not a dollar in bank is required to pay more tax, city, 
1 State, and national, than one who counts his wealth by 
millions. 

This policy has been ruinous to the farmer, ruinous to the me- 
chanic, ruinous to the merchant, ruinous to all trades and occu- 
pations, except the favored few who feed from the public crib 
and have their hands thrust up to the elbow into the public 


treasury. . 

It is a direct blow at individual labor; a premium on corpora- 

tion and monopoly, a travesty on statesmanship, and an insult to 
justice. 
: It has built Pp a moneyed power, a plutocracy, hitherto un- 
known in our history, which atens the very existence of our 
Republic. It has consumed the substance of the unprotected 
masses to such an extent that they have become justly alarmed 
at their environments, and in their desperation have arisen in 
their numerical might and demand that their grievances shall 
be redressed. 

If these very just and reasonable demands are heeded, the low- 
ering cloud of gloom, discontent, and disaffection that now over- 
shadows them as a hty pall will be dissipated; the sunshine 
of hope will burst forth in all its effulgence; unity and harmony 
will lead the triumphal march; , prosperity, and happiness 
will reign supreme; true, constitutional Democracy will T- 
manen 3 and ours will become, what its founders 
intended it erer should be, The land of the free and the home 
of the brave.“ [Applause 

` Mr. JOSEPH D. TA R. Mr. Chairman, I took my seat as 
a new member in the Forty-seventh Co when the tariff of 
1883 was under consideration. Iwaspresent and took part in the 
discussion of the Morrison bill in the Forty-eighth Congress, the 
Mills bill in the Fiftieth Congress, and the McKinley bill in the 
Fifty-first Congress, and I agree with the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. McCreary] that the Republicans are becoming 
stronger protectionists and the Democrats stronger free traders. 

The Republican party is called the party of protection because 
it believes in protecting American industries by levying duties 
upon such imports as compete in American markets with Amer- 
ican products, while the Democratic party is called the free-trade 

ty because it believes in levying duties upon imports which 
gad compete with the products of the United States. The 
inciple of the one is the opposite of theother. The Democrats 
ballots in fi the duty so low that the imports will be large, 
while the Republicans believe in fixing the duty so high that 
the imports will be small. 

But the ultimate aim of the Democratic party is to place all 
imports of every kind upon the free list, and the farmer has been 
‘selected as the first victim. The Democrats frankly admit that 
wool is to be placed upon the free list because, as they say, the 
wool industry is the key to our protective system. It extends 
into every State in the Union and into almost every county in 
the United States, and if the farmers and wool-growers lose their 
interest in protection, the strongest support it has will then be 
taken away and free trade will follow as a necessary result, 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. BUTLER], who has just taken 
his seat, is right in claiming that rhetorical flourishes and bril- 
liant witticisms are not arguments, but I confess that I am maii i 
that he did not give us a better example of logical reasoning. 
may not succeed any better than he did, but I shall try to con- 
fine myself to the facts involved in this discussion and to the ar- 
guments which I think are legitimate and conclusive. 

THE OBJECT OF THE M'KINLEY LAW. 
Mr. Chairman, in the first place I desire to correcta statement 


z 


that has been made several times since this debate began, and 
that is that the Monnio Borne was intended to increase wages 
and reduce prices. They insist that we claimed this for the bill 
when it was being enacted intolaw. I want to read two orthree 
Lay cles ears from the report made by the majority of the com- 
mittee that reported the bill: 

We have not been so much concerned about the prices of the articles we 
consume as we have been to encourage a system of home uction which 
shall give fair remuneration to domestic producers and 1 to Amer- 
ican workmen, and by increased production and home competition insure 
fair prices to consumers. 4 

That is the promise, Mr. Chairman, and the only 
by the committee which reported the McKinley b 
Congress. The report further says: è 

Your committee have not sought by the proposed legislation to further cut 
down prices at the expense of our own ty, but to provide with cer- 
tainty against that 3 competition from other countries whose con- 
ditions our people are unwilling to adopt. We have not believed that our 

e, a y suffering from low prices, can or will be satisfied with le; 
tion which will result in lower prices. No country ever suffered when 
prices were fairly remunerative in every fleld of labor, and it has been the 
purpose of the committee to so adjust duties upon competing foreign prod- 
ucts as to save our NN from ruinous competitoin abroad. 
bill is framed in the interest of the people of the United States. It is 
for the better defense of Am homes and American industries. While 
g the needed revenue, its provisions look alike to the occupations of 
our own people, their comfort, and their welfare; to the s prosecu- 
tion of industrial enterprises already started, and to the * sored of new lines 
of production where our conditions and resources will t. 

And the measure of protection is clearly indicated in the fol- 
lowing extract from the same report: 

We have recommended no duty above the point of difference between the 
normal cost of production here, inclu: labor, and the cost of like produc- 
tion in the countries which seek our markets, nor have we hesitated to give 
this measure of duty even though it involved an increase over present rates 
and showed an advance of percentages and ad valorem equivalents. 

These are the pledges and the ouy pledges made 1 9 7 Re- 
3 party in regard to the McKinley bill. The McKinley 

w has, however, exceeded the expectations of its most sanguine 
8 The labor bureau of the State of Maine reports that 
in that State alone the new factories built, and the old ones en- 
larged since the McKinley bill became a law, will furnish addi- 
tional employment to 4,178 employés. The labor bureau of the 
State of New York makesa still more encouraging report, and I 
am satisfied that the same condition of affairs will extend to most 
of the States of the Union. 

In the town in which I reside the people voted a tax of $40,000 
to secure the location of factories, and we now have a rolling mill 
which furnishes employment for several hundred men, many of 
whom are receiving twice as much wages as they did before the 
McKinley bill became a law. If Cleveland had been retlected 
no such enterprise would have been undertaken. And the value 
of such industries is shown by the fact that not a single Demo- 
crat or Republi ina ol 75 ation of 5,000 le, objected to 
paying his share of this $40,000. The constitution of Ohio for- 

ids taxation of this kind, and it can only be done by unanimous 
consent. This is a good illustration of the feeling that exists 
among the people in to the value of home industries and 
home markets when politics are thrown aside. 

The object of the McKinley bill was to furnish additional em- 
ployment for our rapidly increasing home and foreign popula- 
tion, and to prevent the a reduction of wages and the degreda- 
tion of labor, which lower duties would bring about. 

CIRCUMSTANCES CONTROL PRICES. 

Mr. Chairman, in this discussion it seems to be conclusively 
presumed that any reduction in the cost of producing an article 
results in a corresponding benefit to the consumer. is is not 
necessarily true. There isa long distance in this country be- 
tween the producer and the consumer, and there is a longer dis- 
tance between the producer and the consumer when we import 
foreign products. 

I have afriend living in the State of Mains who is an exten- 
sive manufacturer ↄf boots and shoes. He lives in the district 
represented by the ex-Speaker [Mr. REED]. His name is Mr. 
Shaw, and he is well known to all of the members from that State. 
His annual sales in Ohio alone are over $200,000. He told me a 
little while since that he makes a very good shoe—probably the 
best shoe that he makes—which he sells by the dozen to the job- 
ber at $3.75 a pair. He says that this shoe is variously sold at 
retail for 86, $7, and 88. 

Linquired why these shoes were sold at such different prices, 
and he said that the seiling depends upon the notion and the 
competition of the retail dealer. 

I will give you another illustration. I have been connected 
for the past fifteen years with the manufacture of starch. The 
1 of starch to the jobber has 8 averaged for the past 

teen years about 3 cents a pound, sometimes a little more, some- 
times a little less, varying from 3 to 4 cents, and yet it has been 
retailed to consumers over this country for the past fifteen 
years at 10 cents per pound—300 per cent of the cost. 


romise made 
in the last 
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I am satisfied that this is true of a thousand other articles, and 
hence you make a great mistake when you suppose that the cost 
of an article to the consumer depends entirely upon the cost of 
production. 

There is a price incident to the prosperity of a business, and it 
is the price at which an article can be sold at its greatest profit 
without reducing consumption, but this price is by no means the 

hest price. £ 

you increase the price of an article too much the result is 
that some other article is substituted for it and you lessen the 
consumption and diminish the sales. When England first put 
a tariff of 12 cents a pound on all foreign wool Spain and France 
reduced their export duty on wool 12 cents a pound in order to 
hold the English market, 8 what B did with coffee. 
When we took the duty off, Brazil put it on. 

REPORT OF WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention of the House to 
the report of the Ways and Means Committee on this bill. The 
report of a great committee like the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee should be a dignified and truthful statement of the facts. 
This much is due not only to the position and character of such 
a committee, but to Congress and the country. 

There are embraced in this ed par two principal rch eames 
and these two ar; ents are founded upon two remarkable state- 
ments, neither of which is true, and therefore the arguments 
based upon them can not be true. On page 12 of this report I 
find the following: 
passage of the aet of Mareh ise. in view of these Facts, it can not be sald 
that e Mich tarifa on wool have benefited the wool-growers; on the con- 
trary, after twenty-five years of experiment, the result has been areduction of 
one- in the number of sheep in the States eastof the Mississippi and Mis- 
souri rivers, and a reduction of one-half in the price of wool. 

With all due deference to the Committee on Waysand Means, 
I must say that this statement is not true, and the evidence that 
it is not true is found in the tables which the committee attach 
to their own report. Out of thine own mouth will I condemn 
thee.” 

The first sentence which I read says that the price of wool at 
this time is only one-half what it was at the time of the passage 
of the act of March 2, 1867. Now, [turn to page 41 in this same 
report, and I find that in March, 1867, the price of Ohio medium 
wool was 39 cents a pound, and to-day the price of the same wool 
in the 2 of Boston varies from 33 to 39 cents. The statement 
on page 12 is contradicted on page 41. 

Again, on page 31 of the report there is a column of figures, 
which you will find in no other report in this country. I have 
gone over all the statistics that we have, and I find no report 
anywhere which has this column of figures init. These same 
tables are in all the books except this column which renee to 
give the number of sheep in the States east of the Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers in 1868. I undertake to say that these 

res are not correct. This report claims that there were in 
those States in 1868, 37,864,000 sheep. Go back to 1860 and the 
number is 19,261,000; come forward two years and the number is 
23,397,000. In the same table the sheep never vary more than 
about 1,000,000 in a year, whether we go back or come forward, 
covering a period of twenty years. 

It is strange that a period could be selected when we had 37,- 
364,000 sheep in those States, when just before and for twenty 
years thereafter the number of sheep are not more than about 
one-half that number. 

Then I turn, Mr. Chairman, tothe number of sheep in my own 
State, which is embraced in this column, and I find that the 
statement is not correct. I have in my hand here the agricul- 
tural reports for Ohio, and I find that these figures do not cor- 
respond with the statement contained in the agricultural reports 
of my own State. This report differs from the official report of 
Ohio 500,000 sheep. That column seems to be a stuffed column. 
They charge us out in Ohio with stuffing our wool, and because 
we stuff the wool a little in Ohio, they seem to have stuffed this 
column of figures, for Ohio certainly never had this many sheep, 
and I am satisfied that there are other mistakes in the same col- 
umn, because it can not be ible that there is such a discre 
ancy between the sheep at that time and the sheep ELETRE 
before and immediately after. 

But why take sheep instead of wool? It is not sheep but wool 
that you are proposing to put on the free list. 

But the report of the committee is in no better condition if 
there were this many sheep in 1868, for it is unfair to claim that 
the wool 1 fell into decay in those States because the 
number of sheep diminished when the wool clip greatly increased 
during this same period. If they got different kinds of sheep 
and produced more wool with fewer sheep is this any proof of the 
decay of this great industry? And yet this report bases an argu- 
ment upon the diminished number of sheep, when the great in- 
crease of the wool clip would prove the contrary, and show that 


the wool industry was 3 It is fair to presume that the 
e increase of the wool clip was purposely omitted from 
is report. s 
On page 10 of the report you will find the following statement: 
CCC March 2. 1807; and the 
tion of Fe 51 
FF 


—.— less than a year there- 
r. 

The States whose Re tatives were instrumental in securing the legis- 
lation of 1867 have not benefited by that legislation if the enco e- 


ment of sheep- was the object had in view. Take for instance 

State of Ohio. In 1868 there were 6,730,000 sheep in that State; in 1870 the 
number had fallen to 4,928,000; in 1880 to 4,060, in 1883 to 5,050,000; in 1880 
8 Poni only 3,943,000 reported; while 1891 the number was given at 

Why does the committee not ask the farmers and wool-grow- 
ers whether they were benefited by the law (1867, instead of 
basing’such an argument as the above upon figures which are 
incorrect and misleading? Why not base it on the increased 
production of wool from ger to year instead of on the reduced 
number of sheep? Tf the law of 1867 reduced the number of sheep 
so rapidly why were there more sheep in 1883 than there were 
in 1870 or in 1880, for the law of 1867 was still in force? 

Mr. Chairman, there is another statement here that is some- 
what surprising. There are figures here in this report, on page 
40, clai to show conclusively that for® quarter of a century 
the price of wool in London has been precisely the same as the 
price of wool in Boston. This reportmakes the broad statement 
that wool has been just as high abroad as it has been in this coun- 
try ever since we had a protective tariff. Is this true or false? 
If true, why should wool be placed on the free list? If taking 
the duty off wool will not lower the price and give us cheaper 
woolens, why take it off? 

Mr. Chairman, how can a great committee like the Ways and 
Means Committee publish to the world such a statement as this 
and put it in an official report? A statement that is absolutely 
untrue. If this statement that the average price of wool in this 
country for the past twenty-five years has been no higher than 
it has been in foreign countries is true, why was 140,000,000 pounds 
of wool imported into this country last year? The men who im- 
ported it paid into the United States Treasury in tariff duties 
the enormous sum of $7,593,774. If this wool could have been 
sold in London at as high a price as it brought here, why was it 
not sold there and the transportation and duties saved? 

Why should cargoes of wool be seeking American ports and 
American markets if it could be sold abroad at the same price? 
Are the people to be misled and deceived by such a report as this? 
Is the 3 a zepari of a Democratic Committee on Ways 
and Means to be sacrificed for y ends and party purposes? 
Of course I exonerate the Republican minority from all blame, 
as they were never consulted in regard to this report, and I honor 
them for the able minority report presented by Mr. BURROWS. 

Itis true, Mr. Chairman, that an expert sent letters to the 
Committee on Ways and Means saying that the Port Phillip 
fleece is the equivalent of the Ohio medium, and it is also true that 
the London quotations of the one are about the same as the Boston 
quotations of the other. When this expert was further interro- 
gated he said that these two kinds of woolare equal in fiber and 
quality but are notsold in the same condition. The Port Phillip 
wool is skirted and spout-washed while the Ohio medium is not, 
and will shrink twice as much as the Port Phillip fleeces. This 
is the apology of the committee and yet it is scarcely ible 
that an intelligent committee should be deceived by such state- 
ments when there is an abundance of evidence showing that the 

rice of wool in Boston is always as much higher than it is in 
ndon as the amount of the duty. 

Mr. Chairman, there can be no doubt in the mind of any in- 
telligent Democrat as to this statement. It is contrary to the 
very nature of things. Besides, if this statement be true, why 
this wool bill? Why is this bill paraded before the country? 
Why is a bill like this consuming the time of the American Con- 

ress? If a duty does not cheapen wool, if it does not keep out 
oreign wool, if foreign wool is as high in price in London as 
domestic or imported wool is here, why place wool on the free 
list? No man can answer. It is an absurdity. 

There is one more thing in this marvelous report to which I 
desire to refer. The report argues, and several gentlemen have 
argued, that because wool sold for 56 cants a pound under the 
revenue tariff of 1846, which is more than it has been selling for 
under a protective tariff, that for this reason free trade is better 
for wool than protection. If that argument is good, Mr. Chair- 
man, I want to pran a counter argument of the same kind. 
On 44 of this same report, I find that in 1872, in March, 
“Wools were coniracted for and sold on the sheep’s back in 
Ohio and Michigan, at 65 and 70 cents per Pate 

That was the price in 1872 over in the district of my friend 
from Michigan [Mr. O’DONNELL], who sits at my right, and in 


my own district 65 to 70 cents a pound on the sheep’s back.“ Now, 
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if the fact that wool was at one time worth 56 cents a pound under 
a revenue tariff is a good argument in favor of a revenue tariff, 
then the fact that wool was worth 65 to 70 cents a pound undera 
protective tariff is a good argument in favor of a protective 
tariff, and it is proportionately better, for the reason that wool 
was higher under a protective tariff than it ever was under a 
revenue tariff. 
HOW PROTECTION AFFECTS THE PRICE. 

Mr. Chairman, the one thing that has done the cause of pro- 
tection the most harm in this country, since the passage of the 
McKinley bill, is the fact that wool sells for 2 or 3 cents a pound 
less than it did before the McKinley bill became a law. I hold 
in my hand a complete refutation of the claim that this fall in 
the price of wool was caused by the present tariff, and more 
than this, I hold in my hand conclusive proof that wool would 
have fallen in price much more than it did had it not been for 
this law. I have here before me the prices of wool in London 
and Boston, on the 4th day of January, 1890, before the McKin- 
ley bill was passed, and on the 6th day of February, 1892, since 
the McKinley bill has had time to show its effect upon this in- 
dustry, and the result is that wools have fallen in London an 
average of 19 per cent, while they have fallen in this country in 
the same time only an average of 43 per cent. These prices 
were taken from the London Economist and the Boston Commer- 
cial Bulletin and will not be disputed b reg pore , and the dif- 
frence between the fallin the price of wool in London, on account 
of the great increase of the world’s product, and the lesser fall in 
the United States, in the same two years, can only be accounted 
for by the tection afforded the wool of the United States by 
the Mc ey law. 

But the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER], who is a good 
kind of an exhorter, as you know, and, while he gets a little en- 
thusiastic sometimes, he 8 hits out Ter- ne eel from 
the shoulder, and says what he means [laughter|]—he said yes- 
yesterday that the greater the importation of wool the greater 
the price. A Democrat who followed him disputed that and said 
he did not believe in the doctrine. He said that he believed 
that a tariff on wool increased the price of wool. But Brother 
HARTER says the more wool you bring into the country the 
higher the price of wool. Now, how is that going to affect the 

uestion of cheap clothing? The more you bring in the more 
the price of wool goes up—thatis the doctrine. How is that go- 
ing to affect the wool manufacturers and the consumers of wool 
and woolen goods in this gor? h 

The Democrats refer to the Walker tariff of 1846 with a great 
deal of pe and tell us that under that law wool sold for 56 cents 
a pound. It did one yo and another year it sold for 33 cents, but 
the average price of the light wool which we then raised was, 
from 1846 to 1861, 40 cents per pound, and the average fleece of 
the wool we then raised was 2} pounds to the sheep, while the 
price of wool from 1867 to 1884 averaged, in gold values, 44 cents 
per pound and the fleeces 6 peona per sheep. But they omit to 
tell us that under the of 1846 wool had a duty on it of 30 
per cent ad valorem. They have no megna to com present 
prices of wool with any period since 1816, for wool has not been 
on the free list since that date. 

I hold in my hand, Mr. Chairman, the statement of Justice, 
Bateman & Co., of Philadelphia, the highest authority in this 
country, and they declare that placing wool on the free list will 
reanga the price of wool from 10 to 18 cents per pound, owing to 

uality. 

a WOOL TO MIX WITH AMERICAN WOOL. 

They say in support of this bill that they want foreign wool to 
mix with our American wool. Mr. Chairman, that is precisely 
what they said in England three-quarters of acenturyago. Dur- 
ing the great battle in England between the farmers and the 
manufacturers on the question of free wool the manufacturers 
said that they wanted foreign wool to mix with English wool; 
but the Jery kind of wool that the manufacturers of England then 
wanted is the very kind of wool that we have in this country to- 
day. They said they wanted Spanish wool, Spanish merino 
fleeces, the best wool ever grown in the world; and the very kind 
of wool they were then insisting upon having is the very kind of 
wool that we have in great abundance in our own country to-day. 

Another point in that greatcontest wasthis: When the woolen 
manufacturers of England insisted upon having free wool they 

resented a very different argument from the one presented in 

avor of free wool in this discussion. They said they wanted 
free wool, to enable them to export their woolen goods at a cost 
which would enable them to compete in the foreign markets. 
They frankly said, in the British Parliament and before the 
committees: ‘‘If we did not export woolens we would not ask for 
free wool; it would amount to nothing; we admit that it would 
be only taking out of one pocket and putting into the other; it 
would make no difference to our people. But it is because we 
wish to export woolen goods, and want to be able to manufacture 


them at a price which will enable us to compete with Germany 
and France and other countries in the markets of the world, that 
we want free wool.” It is clear, therefore, that the argument 
used in England at that time does not apply in this country, be- 
cause we do not export wool or woolens, and hence you do not ask 
for free wool for that reason; and in this case it is just as the mem- 
bers of Parliament then said, it is taking out of one pocket and 
putting into another. 

But, Mr. Chairman, this whole statement in to requir- 
ing foreign wool to mix with our own is without foundation. 
Secretary Rusk denies it. The Hon. JohN SANFORD, a manu- 
facturer, who is a member of this House, deniesit. Albert Clark, 
of the Home Market Club, of Boston, denies it. Prof. MeMur- 
trie, of the Illinois University, formerly connected with the 
Agricultural Department, denies it; and I might point you to a 
scoreof manufacturers in New England, every one of whom says 
that we can produce in this country all the wool that we need. 

As Secretary Rusk says, we have a great variety of climate and 
soil and can produce all the kinds of wool that are or possibly can 
be needed in this country, and he says that we are now producing 
all me kinds of wool as samples in the custom-houses of the 
country. 

But suppos we do need foreign wool to mix with American 
wool, is that any reason why wool should be placed on the free list 
and pay no duty? If this 
the free list, it is good for plac 
we only import what we need. 


DOES THE TARIFF HELP OR HURT THIS INDUSTRY. 


Mr. Chairman, that is all I have to say about the price of wool, 
but I want to devote alittle time to the industry Tteelt. From 
1810 to 1860, a period of fifty years, in this country, the wool in- 
dustry only grew 100 per cent, while in seventeen years, from 1867 
to 1884, it increased 140 per cent. From 1850 to 1860 under a 
revenue tariff the sheep of the United States increased from 21,- 
713,000 to 22,471,000, while the wool clip increased from 52,516,- 
000 R ited to 60,264,000 pounds. From 1860 to 1884 under a pro- 
tective tariff sheep increased from 22,471,000 to 50,500,000 and the 
wool clip increased from 60,264,000 pounds to 320,400,000 pounds, 
ma 8 growth that any agricultural industry ever had in 
country. 

The effect of a tariff abon this industry is further shown by 
the reduction of the tariff on wool in 1883 and the rise since the 
paaga of the McKinley bill. Between 1883 and 1890 the num- 

rof sheep in the country fell from 50,000,000 to 42,000,000 and 
the wool clip fell from 320,000, 000 pounds to 240,000,000 pounds 
while in the pest year the number o sep goresen 1,500,000 and 
the wool clip increased 9,000,000 pounds. Although sheep and wool 
went down in 1883, when the tariff went down, they came up again 
under the McKinley bill in 1891, when the duty came up. Doy 
went down under a lower tariff and came up under a higher tariff. 

As Ohio has been named as one of the States where wool can not 
be 2 to an advantage, I wish to say that from 1850 to 1860, 
under a revenue tariff, sheep decreased in Ohio from 3,942,000 to 
3,546,000, while wool only increased from 10,196,000 pounds to 10,- 
608,000 pounds, while under a protective tariff, from 1860 to 1880, 
sheep increased from 3,546,000 to 4,902,000, while the wool-clip 
increased from 10,600,000 pounds to 25,000,000 pounds. After 
the tariff on wool was reduced in 1883 the number of sheep de- 
creased from 4,968,000 to 3,504,000, and the value of these sheep 
went down from $11,940,000 to $8,913,000; but since the McKin- 
ley bill became a law the number of sheep has increased from 
3,504,000 to 4,468,000, while the value of the sheep has increased 
from $8,913,000. to $14,724,000; and I noticed in one of our local 

pers the other day an account of sheep selling at $6 and $7 per 


But, Mr. Chairman, I find here in this same report of the Com- 
mittee of Ways and Means and in Mr. Switzler’s valuable report, 
both Democratic authorities, the most conclusive proof that 
could be presented to this House to show that protection is bene- 
ficial and that free trade is maging o wool-husbandry. In 
1860 Great Britain produced 250,000, unds of wool. Wool 
had been placed on the free list before this. In 1860, the same 

ear, we produced in the United States 60,264,000 pounds of wool. 
1884 we produced 320,400,000 pounds, while Great Britian only 
produced 128,000,000 pounds. Under a protective system we in- 
creased our annual production of wool over 500 per cent, while 
the wool clip of Great Britain, with wool on the free list, was 
diminished about one-half. 

The United States started with a wool clip of 60,000,000 pounds 
in 1860 and went up to 320,400,000 in 1884. Great Britain started 
with 250,000,000 pounds in 1860 and went down to 128,000,000 in 
1884. Great Britain had free wool and we had protection. And 
yet this industry that was then at a great height of prosperity in 


ument is good for placing wool on 
g 3 on the free list, for 


Great Britain went down, and agriculture went down with it, 
until to-day the agricultural depression in Great Britain is little 
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shortof the depression found in the Argentine Republic. There 
never was a time in the history of the world when any ery 
was more prosperous than the wool industry was in England at 
the time wool was: placed upon the free list, but it went down 
and agriculture went down, the price of land went down, and 
the farmers of Great Britain were never more depressed than 
they are to-day. 

ow did England become the test wool-gro countr; 
in the world prior tothatdate? She did it by a protective tariff. 
For five hundred years England grew and p red beneath the 
benign influences of the highest protective tariff that any nation 
ever had in the history of the world. The export of domestic 
wool and the use of foreign wool were prohibited. No person 
could be buried in anything but woolen clothes made of domes- 
tic wool. So careful was Great Britain with her wool industry 
that she had on her statute books at one time more than three 
hundred laws providing for the protection, growth, and prosper- 
ity of this industry. Í 

Can any intelligent man remain in doubt as to the wisdom of 
protection to American sheep husbandry? These instances of 
experiment and trial are worth more than all theories in the 
world. When a ship is builtno man knows its or its power 
until it has been tried. When a chimney is t no one knows 
fros wool along ine ago, prior to 1816, but for three-quar% er 
free wool alo e ago, prior or uarters of a 
century it has been on the dutiable list with the approva of all 
parties. We have tried a low tariff and a high tariff, 
given you the results in this country and in land. 

ADVANTAGES AND DISADVANTAGES BALANCED. 
The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] declared him- 
self in favor of free wool because more people use wool than 
row it, and he showed by a mathematical calculation that in 
hio there are ten times as many people who use wool as there 
are farmers who uce wool, and he said that he will use this 
ument when he goes back to his constituents. 

e applied this argument to the whole country as well as to m 
own State. Now, if that is a good argument for wool why is it 
nota good argument for woolens, for there are certainly more peo- 
ple who use woolen goods than make them? 

If that argument justifies the first section of the bill, which 
puts wool on the free list, what argument will justify the second 
section of the bill which puts a duty of 39 per centad valorem on 
woolen goods?—a duty nearly ce as large as the duty on 
woolen goods in 1846 when wool had a duty of 30 per cent ad 
valorem. The committee admit that they have left a duty on 
poclen Fores greater than the entire labor cost of manufacturing 
the g . How will the eee explain this to his constit- 
uents? Why not apply this argument to woolen goods? There 
are only ten woolen mills in my State. Why does he rob four 
millions of people, according to his own argument, for the bene- 
fit of ten woolen mills? Why does he not put woolen goods on 
the free list, because his own argument is ten thousand times as 
strong, according to his own mathematics, in favor of free wool- 
ens as it is in favor of free wool. ; 

The average consumption of wool in this country is about 9 
pounds per capita, including 3 woolens; excluding im- 
ported woolens, it is about 64 poun per capita. Theaverage duty 
on imported woollast year wasabout5}cents per pound. On first- 
class wool the duty is 11 cents, and on second class 12 cents per 
pound, while the duty on third-class wool averages about 3 cents 

r pound. The imported wool for\the year ending December 

1, 1891, was nearly 140,000,000 pounds, and the duty paid on it 
was $7,593,774, making the average duty for the year a little less 
than 51 cents per pound. The burden of the American people 
which the Democrats propose to lift by placing wool on the free 
list amounts to nine times 5} cents per capita, about 50 cents 
apiece, or 250 cents a year to a family of five persons. This sum 
is to be taken from the farmers and from the United States 
Treasury and given to the people, and when equally divided every 
man, woman, and child is to receive 50 cents. is is on the 
supposition that none of the benefits of free wool are to be given 
to the wool manufacturers who are so vociferously demanding it, 
and if the manufacturers are half as bad as the Democrats say they 
are they will keep it all, and the dear patios will get none of it. 

They talk a great deal about cheap clot , but if wool is not 
to be lessened in price how will the people get cheap clothing? 
The facts are that wool will be cheapened, and this is the object. 
and the only object of this bill,and the men who have discussed 
this measure frankly admit that this isthe object. But wool will 
not always be corp if it is puton the freelist. When our sheep 
industry has been destroyed, when the two millions of men who 
are now employed in growing sheep and wool have gone into 
other 1 when the large capital now employed in 
sheep husbandry shall be diverted to other channels; when we 
shall be Sanio or substantially dependent upon orein wool 
and foreignsyndicates, the price of wool and the price of clothing 
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this bill fails to become a law. 


over 2 per cent. 


to be a profitable consumer, as well as a profita 
corn or cattle, or delve in some other field or forest. 
and I have 


clothing will be a dream indeed. 
CARPET WOOL. 


hanced more than 3 or 4 cents on the best 


t wool. 


the other 46,000, 
which paid a duty of 11 and 12 cents a pound. 
wool an 
larger sum and give employment toa stil 
Th 
pop 


world’s product and only produce 15 per cent. 


ion: 


on January 1, 1892. 
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will be greater than it is now and greater than it ever will be if 


But wool will be temporarily cheaper and clothing will be 
temporarily cheaper, but how much? I have made some calcu- 
lations and I haveascertained that the consumer of woolen goods, 
clothing for instance, will be benefited, if he gets the entire 
benefit of free wool, which he will not, about 2 per cent of the 
cost. A suit of clothes costing $40 will be cheapened 80 cents: 
a suit costing $30 will be cheapened 60 cents; a suit costing $20 
will be cheapened 40 cents. The suit of clothes I have on weighs 
6 pounds, lining, trimmings, and all, and if the tariff were taken 
from the wool in this suit it would not lessen the cost of the suit 


Mr. Chairman, having given an idea of the saving and of the 
proat piene saving to the people by placing wool on the 
ree list, I submit whether this paltry saving will justify the de- 
struction of this great industry, the further depression of agri- 
culture, the diminution of the farmers’ ability to employ carpen- 
ters and bricklayers, to purchase clothing and hardware, to 
educate his children, and provide for his family, and his abilit; 
e producer. It 
will not. And I want to call the attention of this House to the 
fact, well established in political economy, that you can not de- 
stroy one industry without transferring the injury to other in- 
dustries. The two million men who quit growing shee = grow 
e money 
we now pay the sheep farmer will go out of the country; the rev- 
enue that now goes into the Treasury will go into the exchequer 
of other countries, and ina short decade the dream of cheap 


Mr. Chairman, it has been alleged that in any event carpet 
wool should be placed on the free list. There is no such th 
as carpet wool, in fact. Carpet wool means poor wool, and the 
poorer the wool the poorer the carpet. The only reason why 
certain kinds of wool are used in the manufacture of carpets is 
because they are cheap, and yet manufacturers of wool admit 
that the placing of carpet wool on the free list would have no ap- 
88 effect on the price of carpets. If good wool were used 
n the manufacture of carpets the price per yard would not be en- 
carpets, and the 
cheap carpets would not be affected at all,as they have no wool 
in them. Besides, a great fraud is perpetrated in the name of 


In 1884 we produced 22,000,000 pounds of t wool, as is shown 
00 Treasury reports. We probably uce now about 10,- 
„000 pounds. To this add the 96, 000, 000 pounds of carpet wool 
that we imported last year, which gave us 106,000,000 pounds. 
It has been shown by careful inquiry that we only use 60,000,000 
pounds of wool a 7725 in the manufacture of carpets, and hence 
pounds of so-called carpet wool, which paid 

a duty of only 3} cents at most, was used in the manufacture of 
clothing, and was sold in competition with clothing made of wool 


If we e 100,000,000 sheep, as we should do, the refuse 
the coarser parts of the fleece would furnish us all the 
t wool we need, and we would keep at home not only the 
cost of imported wool, but we would manufacture all, or nearl 
all, of our woolen goods, and in this w keep at home a sti 
larger number of per- 
sons. Why should we not prođuce all the wool we consume? 
e Ed payin of the United States is less than 5 per cent of the 
ation of the world, and yet we consume 30 per cent of the 


To give a better idea of the magnitude of this great indust 
and the extent to which it is distributed over the country, I will 


call attention to the following table, which shows the number 
and value of sheep in all of the States and Territories in the Un- 


Statement showing by States and Territories the number and value of our flocks 


Value. 


#1, 717, 274 
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atement showing by States and Terrilories the number and value of our flocks 
i * on January 1, 1892—Continued. á 


States and Territories. Average] Value, 
FFF AOR Sa E ore bt 117, 023 $2. 06 $241,400 
269, 292 1.6 443, 027 
223, 578 1.50 335, 367 
Louisiana . 18, 488 1. 61 191, 240 
TTE 5, 040, 175 1.55 7, 808, 239 
Arkansas 264, 094 1.50 306, 537 
essee 506, 007 2.10 1, 105, 879 
West Virginia 529, 204 3.11 1, 646, 354 
Kentucky 773, 336 3.18 | — 2,456, 889 
Sai K Sa ‘Some 

Mic! „ 500, 
. 1, 161, 702 3.70 4,298, 762 
IIinois 848, 092 3.57 3, 025, 314 
Wisconsin’. 907, 708 2. 90 2, 688, 630 
Minnesota. $57, 101 2.80 998, 598 
— gees , 8 

9 
Kansas 469, 433 2.34 1, 096, 595 
Ne 269, 804 2.56 690, 887 
California . 4, 083, 541 2. 42 9, 884, 211 
Oregon 2, 456, 077 224 5, 491, 780 
Nevada 504,710 2.40 1, 256, 223 
Colorado 1,710, 395 2.49 4, 263, 673 
— ann= 611, 452 2.80 1, 406, 340 
North Dakota 320, 000 3.22 1, 030, 400 
South Dakota 270, 000 3.08 831, 060 
IETS, 527, 077 2.40 1, 264, 985 
mtana...... 2, 089, 337 2.50 5, 228, 500 
New Mexico.. 2, 967, 480 1.54 4, 556, 566 
akinga >am] in| ferm 
F . x 

irase Maa CCC aAA RADERA Sa bows 1, 141, 492 2.46 2, 808, 070 
Wil . 305 2.58 116, 121, 270 


FREE RAW MATERIALS, 


The claim that wool is a raw material is too absurd for serious 
consideration. If wool is a raw material sheep are certainly raw 
material as they precede wool, and yet the committee do not pro- 
pose to Ley sheep on thefreelist. The farmer would have to pay 
a duty of $1.50 per head if after this bill passes he should wish to 
import some large sheep from Canada. Raw material is the ore 
in the mountain and the wood in the forest before the hand of 
labor has ever touched it, and if wool, the growing of which re- 
quires great labor and care, as I know by experience, is raw ma- 
terial, every other product of the farm and shop is also raw ma- 
terial. Canada does not understand that wool is raw material, as 
all wool imported into Canada pays a duty. 

But who is to be benefited by p wool on the free list be- 
cause it is the manufacturers’ raw material as well as the farmers’ 
completed product? The manufacturers of cotton have had free 
cotton, the manufacturers of silk have had free silk, the manu- 
facturers of boots and shoes have had free hides, but none of 
these industries have grown or p red half as much as the 
manufactures of wool, although wool has been on the dutiable 
list. And I am glad to know that hides will go on the dutiable 
list in the next Republican Congress, with the approval of the 
boot and shoe manufacturers, as you can reasonably infer from 
the speech of Mr. WALKER, whois himself a large manufacturer 
of boots and shoes. 

The great ado made aboutfree raw materials is a humbug, and 
a delusion, and was strongely condemned by Gen. Jackson, who 
held that our wool industry should be protected in order that 
our independence as a nation should be secure, and it is just as 
n to our independence asanarmyor navy. Nonation can 
be independent that depends upon other countries for the food 
or the raiment of the people, and if for no other reason, Mr. 
Chairman, I should vote against this bill on the ground of pa- 
triotism and statesmanship. This is a t country, and we 
should never depend upon any other country for what we can pro- 
duce ourselves. 

Who can estimate the suffering which would follow the closing 
of our harbors in time of war if our wool supply were insufficient 
for our great population? We consume more wool than any other 
two nations in the world, and more than any other two hundred 
millions of people on the face of the earth, and why should we 
surrender reat industry—more in the interest of Great 
Britain than in the interest of any other country, as eight-tenths 
of all the imported wool come tly from London, and the 
wool grown in Australia is 1 upon lands belonging 
to the Crown of England, on w sheep are pened the year 

through for 4 cents apiece; upon lands which are green with 
luxuriant grass from one end of the year to the other. And yet 
this is the peril to which we are invited by the Democratic party, 
regardless of the fact that it takes a great many years to replace 
such flocks of sheep as we have now. At one time all the sheep 
in the world were black, and it took three hundred years of care- 
ful breeding tochange their color and several centuries to bring 


me fate and quality of wool up to its present high state of per- 
ection. 


THE CAUSE AND CURE OF AGRICULTURAL DEPRESSION. 

Mr. Chairman, the one thing that isso oftenreferred oo this 
floor and never accounted for very fully is the cause of the - 
cultural depression that now pervades the icultural districts 
of this country, North, South, East, and West. If the present 
condition of the farmers is compared with the condition that 
existed before the war, and when I was a boy, I shall insist that 
there is no depression, but great prosperity. If, however, the 
present condition of the farmers is compared with the past twent; 
years or more I will say that very great depression exists all 
over the country. 

When I was a boy the people were in debt quite as much as 
now, and had much less with which to pay their debts. I re- 
member the sorrow of scattered families and bankrupt homes, 
the stroke of the sheriff’s hammer, and the sales of mortgaged 
premises on every side. 

These men talk of mortgages as though they were something 
new. In those days nearly every home was mers Api and nearly 
every home, sooner or later, was sold. Money was hard to get, 
and interest was high. I remember counting sp onos the pay- 
ments on a mortgage. The amount paid was $3,300, and the in- 
terest, at 10 per cent, had consumed every dollar that had been 

d, and the debt was just as large as it was ten or fifteen 

‘ore. The darkest shadows that civilization ever saw in this 
country was when we had a revenue tariff and when the Demo- 
cratic party was in absolute power. 

But to come down to a later period. I want to say that the 
present unfortunate condition of the farmers who are in debt is 
the result of two causes. First, I think the reduction of the 
tariff on wool in 1883 had very much to do with it. We have 
never had the same agricultural prosperity in this country, since 
1883, that we had before. But I have not time to dwell upon 
this. In the next place, I will say that the condition of affairs. 
just prior to the rebellion had more to do with the embarrass- 
mentof 1 and the accumulation of indebtedness in this 
coun’ any other one in the history of the nation. 

In 1861 we ought to have been the richest nation on the globe, 
and our people ought to have had more money per capita than any 
other le ever had before or since. The mines of California 
yielded, after the of the revenue tariff of 1846, and prior 
to 1861, more gold than had been taken out of all the mines of 
the world for the previous four hundred years. We ought, there- 
fore, to have been the richest nation and richest people in the 
world. Instead of that we were . nation on the earth. 
We had neither money nor credit. e were on the eve of bank- 
ruptey, and nothing but a kind Providence saved us from the 
wreck upon the verge of, which the American le stood in 
those dark days of 1861. Having no money and very little credit 
we were compelled to borrow money at the will of the lender, and 
inflation came as a ERRERA 

In our present financial condition, with our great fund of 
money and our unparalleled national credit, we could put downa 
much larger rebellion in much less time. If we had had good 
financial credit at that time we could have put down the rebel- 
lion: in one-fourth the time and with one-fourth the sacrifice and 
without inflation. The sinews of war” were obtained at ruin- 
ous rates of interest and the prices of gold went up as the na- 
tional credit went down and all the business of the country was 
soon done on fictitious values and at inflation prices. 

Between 1846 and 1861 we mined in California $654,800,000 of 
gold and it went out of the country to buy, goods such as we now 
manufacture. If we had retained this money, as we should 
under a poore tariff, we would have more gold and 
silver in 1861 than any other country in the world. This t 
fortune, which a kind Providence had saved for us through all 
the ages of the past, was frittered away under a foolish and 
wicked revenue policy, and our people and our country were left 
poor and penniless. 

Almost all the farmers of whom I have any knowledge as being 
in debt and whose farms are being sold from them have been in 
debt for a quarter of a century, and many of them inherited the 
indebtedness with the estate. But the time came when we had 
to resume. The time of resumption always comes sooner or later, 
no matter how great the inflation, and the enormous contraction 
of currency and prices swallowed up the means of hundreds and 
thousands of the honest farmers of the country, whose farms 
are to-day covered with mortgages, if they have not already 
been foreclosed and sold. 

I met a farmer within a week whose father left him a farm 
thirty yearsago. During the war, when wool was up and prices 
were high, he bought another farm, and then another. He put 


the mortgage on all the farms. Values went down and interest 


went up until the 5 and depreciation of values which 
lowed up the farm which his father 


always follow inflation sw 
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had given him a quarter of a century ago as well as the farms he 


purchased. That is an illustration of only one of the hundreds 
and thousands of eases of farmers who are to-day in debt; and 
these are the calamities and misfortunes that are bearing down 
so heavily upon the farmers all over this country. 

A REVENUE TARIFF. 

The tariff of 1846 was a revenue tariff, framed on the principle 
advocated in this House and in President Cleveland’s famous 
message. I am surprised that a revenue tariff of any kind should 
be the model of any . I remember too well the years just 
before the war to believe that the tariff of 1846 ought to be re- 
enacted in 1892, but as we d as to the condition of the 
country under that revenue tariff I shall read the messages of 
Presidents Fillmore and Buchanan, and also the statement of 
Horace Greeley, who was once a Democratic candidate for the 
Presidency. i í 

President Fillmore, in his annual message to Congress in 1851, 
says: 


* as our man 
tition with foreigners, the capital invested 
F ustrious and honest ci thrown 
of emplo 
for the sale of his 
manufactures leaves foreign 
market, and he uently raises the 
as is now seen in the increased cost of iron imported fr 


Six years later President Buchanan sent am e to Congress 
75 witch he gives this picture of the workings of the same legis- 
tion: 


t 
pos enterprises of different kinds —.— 
borers thrown out of employment and reduced to want. 
Horace Greeley, in the New York Tribune of January 15, 1855, 
said: 

Whois hungry? Go and see. You that are full fed, and know not what 
it is to be a ee . Go and see 
thousands, men women, boys ang girls, old and young, black and white, 
of all nations, crow and each other, almost fi for a first 
the crowd 


it before. Upward of 1,000 
of mea 


store, corner of 
street for the relief 
day, they ga In the sixth ward 
alone over 6,000 were fed by charit „ And 
this 18 one day in one ward. Meanwhile scenes of nature are being 


| thousand persons kept marching about the streets 
1 bore such inscriptions Hunger is 


e 

Such are the scenes that are being enacted daily before our 
cry of hard times reaches us from every part of the country. 
roads is s factories are closed, and houses and 
being built. 


ry 
ers are idle, and 

The cause of all 
flow of gold, to pay fo: 

that could be prod 


while the 
8 of 

are no longer 
and labor- 


emand in Europe for 
breadstuffs, wars, and but for the daz- 
Zling and cent discovery of gold mines in California, which hard 
mooy ent to buy an empire has been called into and ex- 
ported to Euro 3 


If we could the import of the foreign articles the gold would cease to 
flow out to pay for them, and money would then become more abundant; 
labor would then be in demand: shoes, clo’ „ and other commodi- 
ties would then be in demand, and men would 

the streets of our towns and cities. If it be not s 


system. —— convulsion would 
and 


FREE WOOL MEANS FREE WOOLENS, 
Mr. Chairman, I again warn the wool manufacturers who come 
here asking for free wool that they are digging a pit for their 
own interment. The patent combination which joins the free 
traders of the South with New England wool manufacturers, as 
indicated at the pening of this session by placing a wool manu- 
facturer on the Ways and Means Committee, will not last long 
enough to accomplish the end designed. The manufacturers in 
land got free wool at last, but they also got free woolens. 

So it will be in this country. The gentleman who stated how 
many wool manufacturers had asked for the passage of this bill 


| 


failed to state how many wool-growers had asked for its pas- 
sage. He did not state. I will: not one. One little society 
somewhere passed resolutions, not for free wool, but for free 
wool and free woolens. This House proposes to give them free 
wool but not free woolens. 

The National Association of Wool Manufacturers, the largest 
society of wool manufacturers in the United States, sent a mem- 
orial to this House protesting against any reduction in the pres- 
ent duty on wool. is association declares that there has been 
no increase in the prices of woolen goods since the passage of 
the McKinley law, and also declares that placing wool on the free 
list will not reduce the price of goods to the consumer. 
association appreciates the fact that wool-growers in this coun- 
try can not compete with the half-paid, half-clad, half-fed labor 
in Asia, China, and India, and it also pecs the importance 
of having a great industry of this kind protected, not only for 
its own, but for its country’s good. 


-THE OHIO DEMOCRACY. 


In 1883, after the tariff on wool had been reduced, the Ohio 
Democracy made its ee and won a great victory on its 
pledge to restore the wool tariff of 1867. TheState convention, 
the newspapeus of the State, the stump speakers, and all of the 
managers of the Democratic party joined in denouncing the Re- 
publicans for reducing the duty on wool and pledged its restor- 
ation as soon as the Democrats could come into power. 

J hold in my hand a pamphlet which was published and dis- 
tributed by the Ohio Democratic State committee in that year 
to every farmer in the State. The counties are all enumerated, 
and the number of sheep ineach county is given, with an esti- 
mate of the loss occasioned by the reduction of the tariff. 

The loss on the fleece, the loss in the value of the sheep, and 
the loss in the value of the land are all presented in detail, and 
the aggregate loss in Ohio to the WOOL prO ra is placed at 
$6,000,000 in a single year. And from 1883 to 1889 3 by 
the thousand came from avory of Ohio irrespective of party, 
deman the restoration of the law of 1867, and no Ohio Dem- 
ocrat in all these years was eyer known to raise his voice against 
thisdemand. Time and in the Legislalure of Ohio adopted 
resolutions instructing the Ohio members of Congress to work and 
vote for the reénactmentof the law of 1867. I didnotneed these 
instructions as I had voted against the tariff law of 1883 and pre- 
dicted then what followed thereafter; as many members of this 
House know. 

THE TARIFF IS A TAX. 

There are hundreds of things in this country selling for less 
than the amount of the tariff, and yet they insist that a tariff is 
atax. When you call their attention to this they ask why the 
tariff is retained. In the district which I represent there was 
once a tin-plate factory, but by some mistake the duty on tin 
plate was reduced and tin plate was sold by importers at one- 
third the e. it was selling at when the factory was built, and 
they continued to sell it at this low price until every tiu- plate 
factory in the country had been abandoned, and then the price 
was put up as high as ever. This isthe English method of hold- 
ing the markets of the world, and it is the way it has held the 
tin-plate market. Since the McKinley bill became a law the 
are in making tin plate at another piece in my district, ont 
place before the House the samples sent me by the manu- 
facturers. 

A protective tariff is as e ee, to protect American indus- 
tries as a levee on the Mississippi River is to keep back the 
floods. But they say that the tariff, much or little, is always 
added to the cost of the article, and that the American price of 
an article is always the foreign price with the duty added. 

I will give one illustration of the absurdity of this claim. 
Steel rails have sold in this country, as shown by the tables, for 
the past twenty years at an average of $9.56 a ton less than the 
price would be if the tariff were added to the foreign price. I 
could give other illustrations. 

The New York Central Railroad purchased enough steel rails 
to lay their four-track railroad from Albany to Buffalo, a distance 
of 300 miles, just before we began to make steel rails in large 
quantities, and paid for them $112 per ton, and before these steel 
rails showed the least sign of wear steel rails were selling in this 
3 at 830 per ton. Does anyone believe that steel rails 
would have been sold at such a price if they had not been made 
in this country? Does anyone believe that hardware or glass or 
any one of a thousand things that are sold in the markets of this 
2 would be sold as cheap as they are if they were not made 

ere? 

But some gentleman inquires how it is that the tariff will in- 
crease the price of wool and decrease the price of woolen goods. 
The products of the farm have a limit not sig! ma to products 
of the mill. Ifthe manufacturer wants to double or triple his 
product of woolen goods he can increase his machinery and his 
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help, he can run his mill night and day, in storm and sunshine, 
in winter and summer. The farmer can not double or triple his 
crops, or raise more than one crop in a season. His work must 
be done at certain times and in certain kinds of weather, and 
his products get their greatest value by being nearer a market. 
Besides, the farm is not so attractive as the city and town, and 
thousands leave the farm for the factory when opportunity offers, 
and hence it is that agriculture is greatly benefited by manufac- 
turing. 

The tariff in the McKinley bill is high on some articles, and is 
made so to keep out imports which would break down American 
industries and give a monopoly to the foreigners, but the average 
ad valorem duty is not high, but on the contrary is lower than 
it was at the close of the Revolutionary war, lower than it was in 
1812, lower than it was in 1846, and lower than it was in 1861, and 
lower than the duties in the Morrison bill, and lower than the 
duties in the Mills bill. When the duty is estimated on all im- 


ports it is 20.5 per cent, when itis estimated on the dutiable 
articles only it is about 45 per cent. During different periods 
the average will be different. 


THE DELUDED SOUTH. 

Mr. Chairman, the delusion that blocks the way of the pros- 
perity of the South is free trade. The South has as much inter- 
est in protection as New England. Her sugar, her rice, her iron, 
her coal, and her cotton all need protection, and within the next 
ten years the South will be 8 to ask protection for their 
cotton. We imported 27,000,000 pounds of cotton last year, and 
the American markets will be crowded with foreign cotton within 
the next few years, and they will be as anxious to have their cot- 
ton protected as we are to have our wool protected in Ohio. 

e States in the latitude of Tennessee and North Carolina are 
said to be the best wool-growing States in the world, and if these 
Southern States would substitute sheep for dogs they would at- 
rig gonar prosperity. As long as the South sticks to cotton it 
will be poor. No agricultural country can ever prosper unless 
it can have a variety of crops. Farmers must raise as many kinds 
of crops as possible and plow their land as little as possible. 

I have never seen stronger protectionists than I met in South 
Carolina among the rice planters. They declared to me that the 
reduction of three-fourths of a cent a pound on clean rice, and 
one-fourth of a cent per ere on uncleaned rice, as proposed in 
the Mills bill, would drive them into bankruptey, and I think 
they were right. They were Democrats, but they believe ina 
protective tariff. 

The greatobjection to a foreign market is that only a few prod- 
ucts of the farm will bear transportation to a fore country, 
and if we depend upon a foreign market we will impoverish our 
lands in raising what we can export. This is why the lands in 
the South are so poor. If the South would raise less cotton and 
more wool the waste lands would be renovated and the soil would 
be restored to its former fertility. Nothing is so good as shee 
for the farms of this country, and it will be a sad day to Ameri- 
can agriculture if sheep husbandry has to be abandoned. 

THE WAY TO GET MORE MONEY. 

My Democratic friends here want moremoney. They want the 
free coinage of silver. I can make a suggestion to them that is 
worth a thousand free-coinage bills. What was it that Brother 
WHEELER of Alabama said here the other day? He said that 
what we needed was a good tariff law, and if we had one passed 
that would keep the balance of trade in our favor we would have 
$1,000,000,000 of gold in this country in a short time. That was 
4 great utterance; it was the utterance of astatesman. Itis the 
key to all prosperity, and it is the only way that we can get more 
good 8 e was refuting the claim made by some one that 
we 75 Laos ave gold enough in this country to keep it from ap- 

rec s 
: Mr. PEARSON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
question? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PEARSON. Does the gentleman want to leave the im- 
prono thatthe gentleman from Alabama [Mr. WHEELER] meant 

that statement thatif you would give us a protective tariff 
at that would be the result? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. That is what he ought to have 
meant, because a protective tariff is the only kind of a tariff that 
will bring money into the country. 

Mr. PEARSON. Do you want to leave the impression that 
that is what he did mean. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. That is what he ought to have 
meant, because no other syare could bring more money into 
the country as he suggested. 

A protective tariff will do just what he said could be done; it 
willincrease the gold we have to $1,000,000,000. Within the past 
six months the money in this country has increased $150,000,000, 
our exports having been that much more than our imports. In 


1890 we imported into this coun „000,000 worth of agricul- 

tural products, $240,000,000 of w je , Secretary Rusk says, we 

could, and ought to, produce in this country; and yet my Dag 

cratic friends ag ose the protection of 3 is all non- 
* 


sense. Within the past year we have ae $50,000,000 worth 
of agricultural products under the McKinley act, much of which 
we ought to produce. 


THE PERIL OF THE HOUR. 

Mr. Chairman, what are we asked to do? We are asked to 
open our gates and admit to our home market all the wool-grow- 
ers in the world. The home market of this country, in my judg- 
ment, belongs to the men who fight our battles in time of war 
and pay our taxes in time of peace. The dignity of a count 

would be aroused if the town council were not permit 

to collect its license money from the foreign peddler that enters 
its gates. Why do foreigners want the American market? It 
is because it is the best market in the world. Why is it the 
best market in the world? It is because we pay farmers the 
highest prices and laborers the best wages d anywhere be- 
neath the circle of the sun. What enables us to do this? Our 
protective system. When it goes down wages and agriculture 
will go down as they have gone down in England and Ireland 
and South America. 

We have tried protein, and it has given the country great 
prosperity. We have tried a revenue tariff, and it gave us the 
sad scenes described by Presidents Fillmore and Buchanan and 
by Horace Greeley. 

The balance of trade is in our favor, and gold is coming into 
our country from all parts of the world. Our exports were never 
so large as now and our foreign trade was never so prosperous. 
While we imported more wool last year than we did the year be- 
fore, we imported $20,000,000 less of woolen goods. 

The three tariff bills now on the Calendar disclose the willing- 
ness of the Democratic party to enter into any conspiracy or vio- 
late any obligation in order to succeed. The wool Pill is to pla- 
cate New England; the binding-twins bill, which only reduces 
the tariff seven-tenths of a cent per pound on binding-twine is 
to pase the West, while free cotton-ties, free cotton-baggih 
and machinery are to placate the South; and 14 cents per poun: 
duty are to be taken from cotton- ties, while the same strap or band 
iron used by the farmers of the, North for baling hay and mak- 
ing buckets, tubs, and barrels is to pay this duty. These are 
the great measures which are being manipulated by Tammany- 
Hall in New York and by Democratic Congressmen in Washing- 
Sa, ener talk of cheap clothing, but they think more of political 
spoils. 

You can buy a bowl of soup in London for a penny, but there 
are morehungry people in London than in any other city in the 
world. ile ect not the goal of the Republican party. Em- 
ployment and fair compensation furnish means with which to 

uy and homes in which to live. Strike down protection, and 
America will be the dum -ground of the world, andour mar- 
kets will be crowded with cheap products from every land and 
clime where degraded labor can be employed. 

A revenue tariff sends money out of the country while a pro- 
tective tariff brings it in. One leads to Vain ash and the other 
to poverty. The one is advocated by the Democratic party and the 
other by the Republican party. The one points to the shadows 
of the t, while the other turns to the hopes of the future. 
Which do you prefer? The present is the dark hour of Ameri- 
can iculture and instead of striking it down we should lift it 
up. en the great West is developed, and when new countries 
are no longer new, this shadow will pass away sod agriculture 
will enter upon an era of prosperity unknown in its past history, 
but it can not bear the shock of free woolin its present helpless 
condition. 

I have no objection to the highest duty on woolen goods be- 
cause I depend upon competition for fair prices, but I do not 
understand why the wool manufacturer is to be protected against 
cheap foreign labor while the farmer is to have no protection at 
all. The Democrats complain of reciprocity and immigration, 
but they do not dare to report a bill to change either. They 
advocate an income tax, but no bill is pro . And, I will onl 
say in conclusion, that if you want to turn homes into hovels, 
you want to turn laborers into paupers, take this first step by 
voting for free wool. 

Mr. GRADY. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a great 
deal of interest to the discussion on the bill now beforeus. The 
ablest champions on both sides have taken part in it and have 
left little to be said on the lines on which they have debated it. 


On those lines it would be presumption in me to attempt to add 
anything to what has been said. A 

ut, Mr. Chairman, representing as I do an agricultural con- 
stituency and standing on this floor as their servant, conscious of 
the wrongs inflicted on them by class legislation, I feel it m 


duty to call attention to the injustice under which they have suf- 
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fered and to appeal to the better natures and to the inherent 
sense of right in my fellow-countrymen in their behalf. 

And I do so with the more confidence because I do not doubt 
that the great mass of my fellow-countrymen are actuated by 
the growing sentiment of brotherly love which has kept pace 
with the advancing tide of scientific and industrial improve- 
ment, and that if they wander from the path of justice it is be- 
cause of misinformation as to their duties and the prejudices 
resulting from that misinformation. 

I shall hot take up the time of the committee in any discussion 
of the limitations of the Constitution. That instrument, in my 
judgment, confers no power on the Congress to take the property 
of one citizen and give it to another, nor the property of the 
United States and give it to individuals or corporations, and if 
by a forced construction of its provisions and limitations there 
may be a seeming justification of these wrongs, that construc- 
tion is not even a feather in the balance as against the fact that 
when my State entered into the Union on November 21, 1789, she 
did so in the confident expectation that justice would be estab- 
lished, domestic tranquillity insured, and the blessings of liberty 
secured to all the people of the Union; and furthermore wasshe 
assured that all duties, taxes, imposts, and excises should be uni- 
form throughout the Union, and should be for the constitutional 
and economic administration of the Government, and for no 


other popor. 
She has been disappointed—all vho poopie of the Union who gan 
their daily bread by the sweat of their faces have been disap- 
pointed, and the mutterings of their discontent can be heard in 
every quarter of the Union. And Itrust, sir, that this discontent 
will swell in volume until it compels the favored classes—the aris- 
tocracy of this country created by the laws of Congress—to listen 
to the cries of distress and loosen the shackles they have placed 
on the people. 

Pardon me, Mr. Chairman, if I appeal to history to fortify the 
charges I have made. In doing this I may have the appearance 
of arraigning States and sections of the Union; but this is far 
from my purpose; we have had sectional bitterness enough in 
this country. Jarraign the few who have trampled on the rights 
of the many; and the many are not to be found in any one State 
or section of the Union. poor man who is compelled by act of 
Congress to pay tribute to the wealthy deserves and receives m 
sympathy without any question as to the place of his birth or 
residence; and the few who as members of Congress or other- 
wise secure the e of laws to enrich themselves at the ex- 
pense of the 8 toilers of this land deserve and re- 
ceive my condemnation, without any question as to the place of 
their birth or residence. 

The first Congress of the United States under the Constitution 

an act assuming twenty-one millions of the Revolutionary 
war debts of the individual States, the exact amount of these 
debts which, up to that time, had fallen into the hands of the 
traders and speculators of the Northeastern section of the Union 
at 124 cents in the dollar, thus making a free gift of $18,375,000 
of other people's money to these traders and speculators at a time 
when the ulation of the Union was little over 3,000,000. 
These beneficiaries were on hand, Mr. Chairman, some of them 
perhaps sitting in the halls of Congress ready to make any bar- 
gain or combination in the interest of their scheme of robbery. 
And they were on hand, too, to receive this gratuity before the 
passage of this law was known to the people of the country. 

Did anybody claim, Mr. Chairman—did Mr. Hamilton claim 
Lop ere was any warrant in the Constitution for this piece of 
in ty? 

Abut the same time an act was passed giving a monopoly of 
the coastwise trade to vessels owned in this country, and while 
for mAT reasons I have no objection to such a law if in 

ood: faith by honest men, who are not controlled by sectional 

terests, the result has been to enrich the shipbuilders—the 
commercial class—at the expense of the iculturists of the 
country. Why, Mr. Chairman, as far back as 1814, Mathew 
Carey, in his Olive Branch, says (and be it remembered that 
Carey was not a Southern man): 

The naked fact is that the demagogues of the Eastern States, not satisfied 
with derivirg all the benefits from the Southern States, that they would 
from so many wealthy colonies—with making princely fortunes by the car- 


and exportation of their bulky and valuable productions—and su 
pl them with their own manufactures, etc. E 


John Lowell, in his Road to Ruin, declares that the profits of 
commerce were 50 per cent, and deplores the introduction of 
manufactures into New England, which, he thinks, will never 
yield more than 20 per cent. How little he knew, Mr. Chair- 
man, of the ways that are dark and the tricks that are vain of 
the protectionists. 

Now I know, Mr. Chairman, it is called patriotism to favor 
home producers, home manufacturers, and home shippers; but 
when patriotism becomes the resort of Government pets and 
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5 time to submit it to an analysis. The people 
of this Union are patriotic, they love their country, but they are 
not willing to submit in the name of patriotism to have the bread 
and meat taken from the mouths of their own children and turned 
over to the favored few by act of Congress. 

About the same time, Mr. Chairman, a drawback on imported 
galt was allowed to the exporters of salted fish and provisions, 
and not many ror afterwards the drawback on salt provisions 
was stricken from the law, and the fisherman, as against the 
farmer, remained the beneficiary of Congress. The corruptions 
growing out of and fostered by this law and the changes made 

itfrom time to time, would form one of the darkest pages in 
the history of class legislation in this ogun. 

The progress of events, Mr. Chairman, under the legislation I 
have referred to, might have escaped the attention of the coun- 
try, but a war came on in 1812, and compelled an exhibition of 
the resources of the different sections of the Union. That exhi- 
bition revealed the fact that nearly all the gold and silver of the 
country was in the pockets of a few people in the Northeastern 
section of the Union. 

Afterwards, Mr. Chairman, commenced with a high hand the 
system of enhancing the prices of domestic goods by levying 
heavy fines on those who were unpatriotic enough to exercise 
the right to exchange their surplus farm products for manufac- 
tured goods in the markets where they could find sale for their 
produce; and when 1861 came another war brought us a revela- 
tion. It was found that the gold and silver of the country was 
mossy in the northeastern section of the Union, in the pockets— 
not of the people—but of the favored few. 

I shall not attempt to ignore the fact that during this long pe- 
riod of protection up to 1861, the taxes were sometimes compara- 
tively low and the free list considerably enlarged; but even the 
tariff of 1857 levied from 15 to 30 per cent on many of the neces- 
saries of life, and thus cut off the farmer from a fair exchange of 
his free-trade priced cotton and wheat for the free-trade priced 
goods of the world; and while relatively his condition was im- 
proved, he was still a vassal to many manufacturers. 

After this came the war tariff, the bond purchases, the contrac- 
tion of the currency, the exchange of a noninterest-bearing debt 
for interest-bearing bonds, the demonetization of silver, and the 
resumption act. 

The justification, Mr. Chairman, for the contraction of the 
currency by conver it into interest-bearing bonds, has been 
that it was to sustain the honor of the nation.” To thisI have 
to say that if my people are to be reduced to beggary in order to 
save the honor of the nation,” the honor of the nation” is a 
curse to them instead of a blessing. The honor of the nation“ 
has always been the excuse for oppressing the people. The 
Pharisees were the special custodians of the “honor of the na- 
tion;” so were the patricians of Rome; so was Charles I; so were 
the haughty nobility of France; and so are the protected and 
petted classes in this e 

Just here, Mr. Chairman, I can not omit to express my admira- 
tion for the shrewdness of the bondholders after the close of the 
war. They became very solicitous about the poor negro of the 
South, and by means which I need not stop to explain or charac- 
terize, they put the fourteenth amendment in the Constitution, 
in which, after the excitement about the negro had subsided, it 
was found that pr had laid a scheme for securing the payment 
of the face value of their bonds in good money—bonds for which 
they had in some instances paid as low as 32 cents on the dollar. 
How they succeeded in this the country well knows. 


All bonds sold from 1862-1868, inclusive $2, 049, 975, 700 
Amount paid for them 1, 371, 424, 238 
678, 551, 462 


Population, 38,000,000; per capita gain, $17.82 in good money. 

All this was done for the honor of the nation.“ 

Going along pari pen with these schemes the national bank- 
ing system was established to enable the bondholders to manip- 
ulate the currency of the country, and expand or contract it as 
the exigencies of their speculation demanded; and bear in mind 
that the people of the country were prevented by law from bor- 
rowing money from these banks on such security as they are 
usually able to offer. 

The inroads made on the earnings of the people by the power 
to regulate the volume of currency and by the necessary contrac- 
tion in one section while there is a periodical heavy demand for 
money in another section, can be measured only by their results. 
And just here, Mr. Chairman, for the information of gentlemen 
who sneer at the calamity howlers, I will read a letter I received 
a month ago from a farmer in my district, one of the best men 
in it, a gentlemen whose education and training fit him for 
leadership in the highest walks of life. He says: 


Isold my cotton yesterday for 6} cents, middling. Just a year I sold 
strict low middling at the same Aria for 8} cents, and two years — ick 9} 


Marcu 30, 


lecline of more than 33} 
price, and a rise of 50 per cent in the size of all debts based upon cotton, to say 


Here, Mr. Chairman, is asample of what has been going on in 
all the icultural sections of the Union. The farmer is the 
slave of the plutoerats, while the only limit to their rapacity is 
the exhaustion of his resources. 

This state of things was foreseen by Mr. Lincoln: 

I see in the near future 

Said Abraham Lincoln, in 1865— 


a crisis approaching that unnerves me and causes me to tremble for the safety 
ot my country. Asaresult of the war, DOr ox demos have been enthroned, and 
an era of corruption in high places will follow and the money power of the 


wor upon the udi 
Cote people until all wealth is aggregated in alow harda and the Repnb- 
lic is destroyed. I feel at this moment more anxiety for the safety of the 
country than ever before, even in the midst of war. 

I need not take up the time of the committee, Mr. Chairman, 
in exposure of the wrongs inflicted on the people—particularly 
the people of my State—by the free gifts to a favored few of the 
millions of acres of the lands belon to all the States. The 
lands purchased from France, from Texas, and from Mexico cost 
the e of these States, chiefly the States east of the Missis- 
sippi, $53,000,000, and instead of be sold so that the taxes of 
the people could be lightened, they have been largely squan- 
dered on a favored few. 

I find, Mr. Chairman, that making due allowance for all sales 
and other proper disposal of these lands, except reservations of 
which I have not the acreage, there are 518,000,000 acres repre- 
senting the so-called bounty of the nation, lands belonging in part 
to my State, and lands for which she has never received anickel. 
And I have not included the two or three million dollars per 
annum to support land offices. 

Is it any wonder, Mr. Chairman, that the people of this country 
should become indignant as they more clearly understand the 
course of Federal legislation, and clamorous for relief from the 
burdens heaped upon them? They ask for the free co e of 
silver to prevent the gradual appreciation of gold from swallow- 
ing up the fruits of their labor and turning over their homes to 
the pets of the Government, and they are charged with dishon- 
esty. They ask for more currency in the country that they may 
perhaps secure a few crumbs as they fall from their masters’ 
table, and they are called fiat-money cranks. They demand 
radical reform in legislation all along the line, and it is called a 
“wave of uninformed Western opinion.” 

Is this the way to meet the people when they ask for justice? 
Is this the way to treat people who can beforoad by law to march 
to the defense of the property of their despoilers in case of for- 
eign invasion? Is this the way to trifle with the instinct of self- 
preservation which moves masses of men to deeds of violence? 

I said, Mr. Chairman, that I would not discuss the doctrine of 
protection, and I omit to do so partly because I deem it a waste 
of time to present the claims of justice by an array of facts and 
figures to those whose ears are stopped up by local or personal 
interest; es when they can prove that a yard of woolen 
cloth, 71 per cent cotton, is an honest yard, because the census 
shows that a smaller amount of shoddy is used in this country 
than in England; and when, furthermore, they inform the House 
that manufacturers dictate tariffs in the interest of farmers and 
tell us the tariff of 1791 was 21 or 22 per cent in the face of the 
facts accessible to all of us in the Tariff Compilation of 1884. 

But there is one phase of the tariff question which I can not 
let pass without notice. It is the ayowed purpose of the pro- 
tectionists to force by law the production in this country of 
everything we consume. And I want to ask them how they will 
raise the ne revenues when their purpose shall have been 
accomplished. foreign will be excluded and direct 
taxes will be the only alternative. Will they levy a poll tax and 
compel the day-laboring negro to pay as much tax as the gentle- 
man who knows so much about the A B C of money? Will 
they tax lands and let the millionaires escape? 

Mr. O'DONNELL. I would suggest to the gentleman that he 
be a little slow in what he has to say about millionaires under 
the present circumstances, the chair being occupied by one of 
that class of gentlemen. 

Mr. GRADY. Iamnorespecter of persons; and that is not an 
answer to the question I ask. If you are a protectionist, I want 
to ask you how you would raise the revenue? s 

Mr. ODONNELL. When that time comes, we will get up a 
suitable system of taxation. - 

Mr. GRADY. Now is asplendid time for you to answer, when 
the question is fresh in your mind. 

Mr. O'DONNELL. Iwill not answer it now. 

Mr. WATSON. We have got to settle it now. 

Mr. GRADY. Then the gentleman can not answer it. 

The experience of this country, Mr. Chairman, shows us what 
they will do if the people are so blind as to let them perpetuate 
their power. 


The poor and the helpless will be forced to bear the burdens of 
government, while the millionaire, the banker, and corporation 
magnate will be exempted. 

As to the bill now before the committee, I must be candid 
enough to declare that while I expect to vote for it it does not 
meet the necessities of the country. It carries protection with 
it, and I want to wipe out the last vestige of protection from our 
statutes, and relieve our country from the corruption and the 
danger which the protective system has introduced into our poli- 
tics. It came near producing a war in 1833, and is now the in- 
stigating cause of sending brand new crisp $2 bills to control 
elections in Indiana, and of efforts in the Fifty-first Congress to 
perrete the comtrol of the plutocrats by the enactment of the 

famous and unconstitutional force bill. i 

In behalf of the laboring people of this country, in behalf of the 
soning goneresons of my countrymen, in behalf of the peace, 
tranquillity, and general welfare of the country, in behalf of the 
Says of the Government, who are rushing along the road traveled 

the optimates of Rome, and the haughty nobility of France, 
I implore the lawmakers of this Union to retrace their steps, to 
stop the robbery of the people, and repair as far as they can the 
wro under Which the people have suffered. Let us devise 
such legislation as will insure to every man in the country the 
fruits of his own labor with no favored class to molest him or 
make him afraid. 

If Shey wii join us in this, Mr. Chairman, the brighest dreams 
of our Revolutionary sires will be realized, and the warm patri- 
otic hearts of our countrymen will be a sure defense of our Gov- 
ernment and of our institutions against the corroding tooth of 
time to which all the governments of the past have yielded. 

I have said nothing, Mr. Chairman, in exposure of the soph- 
istries to which I have listened during this debate, and I have 
omitted to do so because I deem it useless to expose the falla- 
cies of a debater who is so blinded by interest and prejudice as 
to be unable to do justice to the arguments of his antagonists; 
nor have I quoted any authorities to sustain my view of protec- 
tion, because all the best known authorities can, like the gen- 
tleman from Maine, the ex-S er, on the quorum question, be 
quoted on both sides. Mr. Webster op the system in 1824, 
and, previonaly o 8 3 8 a articles 
necessary in carrying on war, ng his early years in Congress. 
And Mr. Clay, the father of the American system, admitted in 
1838 in a debate with Mr. Calhoun that it was never intended b 
him and his fellow-protectionists that the system should exten 
beyond 1842. He said: 

No one, Mr. President, in the commencement of the 
raby protection, exvensed t or infant manufactures would bring therm ep 
82 sheen to withstand competition with those of Europe. z 

If the protective ponor were to entirely cease in 1842 it would have existed 
twenty-six years from 1816, or eighteen from 1824; quite as long as, at either 
of these periods, its friends supposed might be necessary. 

And, Mr. Chairman, it affords me pleasure to add that the pro- 
tectionists of New England sores front in 1857, and the 
resontatives from those States in both Houses of Co voted, 
unanimously I believe, for what Mr. Blaine calls the ‘‘ free-trade 
tariff” of that year. 

No, Mr. Ch an, it is not a question of authority. Its deci- 
sion rests on common sense and on the plain meaning of the 
Constitution as it was understood when framed and ratified by 
the thirteen States. G 

It is true we have an authority in this country to which the 
doctrine of protection may be submitted; but that authority has 
been dodged by the protectionists. Maj. McKinley was loud 
in his praises some time ago of the co e of the men who en- 
acted the first tariff, because they dec protection to be one 
of their objects, and lamented the cowardice of their successors. 
Why this cowardice, Mr. Chairman? It comes from the alarm 
which was sounded in 1828, when a member of Congress asked 
that the title bf the bill of abominations” be amended so as to 
declare the real pw , intending, if he succeeded, to have the 
Supreme Court decide on the constitutionality of protection. 
This is the cause of the cowardice, and this cowardice is a con- 
fession that the title of the McKinley law is false and the law 
itself a fraud on the country. . 

The logical result, Mr. Chairman, of the legislation I have re- 
ferred to and of much more which I have been compelled to omit, 
is shown in the tables of the statistics furnished by the census 
and by the Departmentsof the Government. Those tables show 
that the wealth of the Union is largely congested in the sections 
which the laws were designed to favor. 

The loanable capital in all New England and New York is $270 

r capita; in North Carolina $6.47. With this small sum we 


rotective Polley, ever 


ave to pay our State and county taxes and more than $8 per 
capita to support the Federal Government. 

One century of government under the Constitution therefore, 
Mr. Chairman, has been a 9 of injustice to the farmers 
and laborers of the country, and t 


e promises of wrong in the 


1892. 
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beginning of the Government have been fully realized. William 
Maclay says: 

The adoption of the new Constitution raised a singular ferment in the 
minds of men. Everyone ill at ease in his finances, everyone out at elbows 

his A imo gration every ambitious man, everyone d ‘ous of a short cut 
to wealth and honors, cast their eyes on the new Constitution as the machine 
which could be wrought to their purposes, either in the funds of speculation 
aroud afford, the offices it would create, or the jobs to be obtained un- 


I have not the time, Mr. Chairman, to give even a synopsis of 
the consequential damages under which the country has suffered. 
We have the enormous unearned wealth in the hands of the 
few, willingly contributed or fried out, corrupting the voters of 
the country. We see it combining in syndicates and trusts to 
control the prices of the necessaries of life. We see it controll- 
ing the transportation facilities and dictating ruinous freight 
rates. We see it dictating nominations in political conventions. 
We see the people’s money squandered in subsidies to remedy 
the evils of our shameless and arrogant protective system. 

We see the people’s money wasted in the support of a bureau 
in the State Department, organen asa pretended balance wheel 
to the iniquitiesof the McKinley act. We see the money of Gov- 
ernment protégés sent into the agricultural sections and loaned 
— me rom whom it was unjustly taken, at ruinous rates of in- 

rest. 

I have a letter, Mr. Chairman, which, ‘‘ pardon me, I do not 
mean to read,” a letter written to me by a lawyer, one of the 
counsel defending a farmer in my State who has the bad luck of 
the man who went down from Jerusalem to Jericho. 

A farmer in my State gave his note for $200 at 8 per cent in- 
terest per annum to the agent of one of the millionaires of the 
North. After paying the interest for three or four years he 
failed to pay one of the installments and was sued, and on the trial 
the evidence showed that he had received only $157 as his share. 

I turn, Mr. Chairman, from the revolting picture of govern- 
mental oppression to the pleasurable hope that the days of the 
47 are numbered, and that the peonio, driven to desper- 
ation, are demanding the justice promised them by their fore- 
fathers at the foundation of the Union. 

It has been intimated several times during the discussion of 
the pending measure and in previous debates in this House that 
if Congress pass any measure for the relief of the people it will 
be vetoed by the Executive of the Republican party,“ as the 

President was called the other day by the gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. BouTELLE]. Perhaps he will; but, Mr. Chairman, such 
threats should not deter the friends of reform from doing their 
duty in the hope and confident 5 that the awakening 
sense of justice in this country will veto any official who stands 
in the way of the pe le, ` 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I wish to remind those who can 
wear purple and fine linen and live on the fat of the land at the 
expense of their fellow-countrymen, that the time may come, as 
the wheel of fortune makes its inexorable turns, when their 
children may become the victims of the class legislation which 
they are struggling to fasten on the country as a permanent pol- 
og f [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

fr. LAYTON. Mr. Chairman, the distinguished gentleman 
from Maine [Mr. 5 in closing his lengthy (and from a Re- 
ee standpoint, as indicated by the prolonged applause on 
at side of the House), able, eloquent, and exhaustive remarks on 
last Thursday, the 10th instant, said: 

Lask gentlemen to bear in mind that this country, under the Papen of pro- 
tection, has become the largest agricultural, the ‘largest manufacturing, the 
largest „and the most prosperous country on the face of the earth. 
What has been accomplished in the past under this policy invites its contin- 
tance for the future. Let us be true to that policy which has carried the 
nation to such a height of prosperity. 


fetal sake renee fairly interpreted, means, I take it, that sub- 
stan y all the prosperity, wealth, and blessing of this n&tion 
has been brought about by reason of a protective tariff, as en- 
acted and enforced by the 6 I agree with him 
in the abstract in his premises, but er from him very mate- 
riaily in his conclusions. 

As patriotic American citizens we are all ready to assert and 
boast, at all times and upon all occasions, that we are the wisest 
and the best, the greatest and the grandest, the most intelligent 
and prosperous nation on the face of the globe. If weever have 
any doubts aboutit we always very naturally resolve those doubts, 
by reason of love of country, in favor of ourselves. 

These sopone to the natural pride and patriotism of our peonio 
couched glowing terms: these continual references by the 
friends of protection to American industries,” American work- 
ingmen,” home markets,” America for Americans,” etc., have 
been stock arguments of the protectionists, upon the stump and 
elsewhere, ever since they committed themselves to the polic 
of protection for protection’s sake, and, until very recently, 

a great deal to do with securing and holding, converts to that 


4 


policy. In days gone by many thousands of our people, es 
cially of the Western States, not fully . That had 
always been represented to them as a complicated question, per- 
mitted themselves to be swayed and controlled against their 
own interests by these adroit appeals to their patriotic feelings 
rather than to their judgment and common sense. 

I agree with the gentleman from Maine that so far as ag: 
gregated wealth is concerned, be the cause what it may, this 
the most prosperous nation in the world. I agree with him 
farther, that if you make an equal distribution of this great wealth 
among our sixty-three millions of people, we would not only have 
the prostens wealth per capita but, consequently and necessarily, 
would be the most happy as well as the most prosperous people on 
earth. If the policy of protection has brought about the state of 
affairs so eloquently depicted by the gentleman from Maine, is 
it not fair argument to assert and maintain that the same cause 
has 3 about the extraordinary distribution of that great 
wealth? 

Or, notwithstanding his learning and ability, his reputation 
for integrity and fairness, is he one of the more than tens of 
thousands of his party who attribute all good things that come 
to us asa direct result of protection and all bad things to the 
wickedness of either the devil or the Democratic party ? 

I tell yes) sir, that this great question of the unequal and in- 
equitable distribution of the great wealth of this nation, which 
we haveall helped to accumulate, will not down, and can not nor 
should not be passed idly by. We have no positive data on the 
subject, but for years it has been stated by reliable gentlemen 
and statisticians, and repeated time and again by my colleagues 
on this floor, that 25,000 persons own more of this boasted wealth 
than the other 62,975,000. 

In other words, one twenty-five-hundred-and-thirtieth part of 
the population own more than one-half of our wealth. I do not 
refer to this startling and alarming statement because it is new, 
but rather because it is old, and because old as it is I have never 
as yet seen or heard it disputed or explained by the gentlemen 
on the other side. I argue with reason and fairness that if pro- 
tanuan, produced all this wealth protection thus distributed itas 
well. 

To my mind this concentration of gréat wealth in the hands 
ofthe few is one of the most dangerous and threatening evils with 
which this country will have to contend, unless some way, some 
policy, is devised and adopted by which it can be corrected. Of 
what avail is great national wealth if discontentment is thereby 
engendered? No form of government can be a success unless 
the great masses of the people are contented. If thirty years ofa 
Republican system has brought about this state of affairs, I want 
no better nor N evidence that it is a vicious system and 
ought to be abandoned for this reason if for no other. 

Before your thirty years of a high protective tariff system, a 
reliable gentleman tells us, there was but one man in the United 
States with $5,000,000. To-day they can be counted by the thou- 
sands and tens of thousands. In order to more fully illustrate 
the enormity of this crying evil I will erg tage in my remarks 
the following statement or estimate of . Shearman, of New 
York, as published in one of our magazines: 


31, 500, 000, 000 


This estimate is very far below the actual truth. Yet, even upon this 
basis, we are confronted with the startling result that twenty-five thousand 
possess more than half of the whole national wealth, real and 

rding to the highest estimate ($60,000,000,000) which a: 

as yet ventured to make of the aggregate amount. Nor is this conclusion 

at all improbable. 


Notwithstanding the fact that this statement, or the substance 
thereof at least, has been published in numerous papers, docu- 
ments, and speeches, I have never yet seen nor heard a champion 
of protection seriously question its accuracy or attempt an ex- 
planation. I now publish it again with the request and in the 
sincere hope that it will not escape the attention of some of the 
gentlemen on the other side who will follow me during the prog- 
ress of this debate. I as earnestly request them to give it re- 
spectful consideration, and, while so doing, tell us whether or 
not they attribute this deplorable inequality among the people 
of a nation so generally industrious and so generally intelligent 
to a high protective policy, in whole or in part, and if not, to tell 
us the cause and the remedy you propose. 

While I do not know it to be a fact, yet, inasmuch as it has all 
come about since your protective system came in vogue, I assume, 
nay I believe, that it is the natural outgrowth, to a very large 
extent, of this pernicious system, which, the more it is enforced, 
can only result in enriching the few at the expense of the many, 
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Great wealth is desirable and necessary, perhaps, to the com- 
fort and happiness of the people, but unless it is fairly and equita- 
bly distributed among the Sarthe the industrious, economi- 
— intelligent masses of the people, it will be a continual source 
of irritation and at last inevitably result in revolution. 

This is not an overdrawn statement. Even now we see the 
laboring and agricultural classes—the men who made substan- 
tially all this wealth by the sweat of their brow and who know 
it—arraying themselves for self-protection on the very borders 
of a political and economic revolution, as against the fundamen- 
tal principles of this Government handed down to us by its found- 
ers. 

They say Ah, it is well enough for you to tell us by the sweat 
of his wor shall man earn his bread,’ etc.”, but in answer thereto 
we remind you that we have toiled and perspired year in and 
year out, we have saved and economized, but to-day we are pos- 
sessed of no more of this world’s goods than we were years gone 
by, while you have become millionaires. Notwithstanding we 
continue thus to add to the great wealth of the country we, for 
some reason or other, are not permitted to share the results. 
Our farms, our cattle, our produce, our labor are, to-day, instead 
of being more valuable, worth less thai they were years ago. 
Our wages, which by reason of our greater experience and greater 
skill and intelligence, have so materially aided to accumulate 
this great wealth, are no higher now than years ago. We know 
that there is something wrong somewhere or this condition of in- 
justice would not exist and continue. We now propose to seek a 
remedy in another way—not by force and violence but by a new 
system of government. In other words, we propose to reverse 
the order of things as contemplated by our fathers by following 
up, if not the theory, the actual effect of your protective sys- 
tem—and instead of a people supporting the Government we will 
have a Government supporting the people. 

Hence, Mr. Chairman, we see many of these men who believe, 
and have too much cause to believe, in fact good cause to believe, 
that they are not reaping their fair share of the benefits of this Gov- 
ernment, forming combinations, unions, holding industrial con- 
ventions, and mass meetings, etc., and demanding—mark you, 
demanding—that the Government shall take charge of and con- 
trol all the railways, telegraphs, telephones, water transporta- 
tion, etc., of the country; that the Government shall loan them 
monay from the Treasury at a very low rate of interest, taking 
their land and produce as security, and many other things of a 
kindred nature. 

All this has come about underand by reason of and during this 
beneficent system of protection. Prior to its inauguration such 
organizations, such requests, such systems, such ideas were un- 
known and unheard of in this land of a free and independent peo- 
ple. And that which now scarcely causes a ripple on our body 
politic would then (prior to this great American system of pro- 
tection) have been regarded as almost treason to our system and 
form of Government. I want my friendson the other side to tell 
us whether or not this dangerous approach to socialism is or is 
notone of the outgrowthsof your protective system. If not, what 
is the cause? If not, why was it born and developed during the 
existence of this boasted protective system? 

Tramps and strikes were unknown in our land prior to your 
protective system. Now we have many of the latter, and thou- 
sands and thousands of the former who have become so numerous 
and bold in their disregard of the rights of their fellow-men, in 
many parts of the country, as to become a terror and a menace 
to the good order and of society, and a burden to our tax- 
payers. The distinguished gentleman from Maine did not refer 
to any of these things, and yet, as they were all bred, and have 
grown, thrived, and expanded since the inauguration of the Re- 
publican protective system, I have the right to argue from his 
standpoint that they are the natural outgrowth of that system 
and ought not to be attributed to anything else. 

If it was not protection, what was and is the cause? 

Will some of the gentlemen over there kindly make a note of, 
at least, some of my interrogatories and, at the proper time, as 
kindly answer them? 

I tell you, Mr. Chairman, there is something very attractive 
and fascinating about modern socialism or nationalism, especi- 
ally to the great industrial masses of the people; and while I do 
not want to be classed as an alarmist, I am sincere in the belief 
that unless wise statesmanship, broad statesmanship, is exhib- 
ited and exercised by the lawmakers of our Union, by means of 
which this insidious growth may be stopped and turned back, 
the time will soon come when it will be too late, and our glorious 
Republic, which was founded on the maxim of equal and ex- 
act justice to all men and special privileges to none,” will re- 
solve itself into chaos. 

I charge that the protective system is responsible in a large 
degree for these new and erroneous ideas of government, for it 


reverses thismaxim in spirit and in fact by giving special privi- 
leges to some—to many—thus rendering equal and exact justice 
to all impossible. 

My ideal government is one where there are no extremes of 
thousands of millionaires on the one side and thousands of pau- 
pers and tramps on the other, of erudition and ignorance; but 
one where all the people are comfortable and intelligent, and 
consequently all are happy. A people of this kind are capable 
of governing themselves and preserving the fundamental princi- 
ples handed down to us by the founders of the Republic. 

Once you encourage a system which prefers and favors one 
class to another, you will soon havea ponora rush and grasping 
at the Government Treasury by all the other classes thus dis- 
criminated against, with the demoralizing spirit of retaliation 
and“ may the d——1 take thehindmost.” Instead of depending 
on their own genius and intelligence and on theirown exertions 
and good management there will be a continual, irritating strug- 
gle to get the advantage of each other in this great game of 

rab, forgetting as it were, for the time being, that every 

ollar in the United States Treasury—no matter what the nature 
of the tax may be—comes directly or indirectly from their own 
pockets in the first instance. 

Again, no labor organizations, farmers’ alliances, and kindred 
organizations, combinations, and trusts were ever heard of in the 
land prior to the incoming of this great American system of pro- 
tection. Consequently, adopting the line of reasoning of the 
gentleman from Maine and of others on that side of the House, 
all of these are beneficent results of this most beneficent system. 
If this be not so, in whole or in part, I will be glad to learn the 
true cause, especially for the organization and continuancs of so 
many trusts, embracing, as they do, nearly all the protected in- 
dustries of the land. 

Before the inauguration of this great American Republican 
system of 1 5 8 under a tariff for revenue only, in 1856, 75.2 
per cent of our foreign commerce was carried in American ships, 
manned by American seamen, flying the American flag, to every 
civilized nation of the globe. 

How is it to-day, after thirty years of this protection, that was 
and is to build up and foster American industries? I will here 
insert a table of official figures for the various years sines the 
birth of high protection to tell the woeful tale. 


Table showing the values of the imports and exports of the United States carried 
ey, in American and foreign vessels dering each fiscal year from 1856 to 


Yearending Juno30— I American | In foreign |in Amer- 
‘ vessels. 
$159, 336, 576 75.2 

213,519, 796 70.5 

160, 066, 267 73.7 

220, 816, 211 66.9 

255, 040, 793 66.5 

208, 478, 278 65.2 

218, 015, 296 50.0 

343, 056, 031 41.4 

485, 793, 548 27.5 

167, 402, 872 437, O10, 124 27.7 
„711,801 685, 226, 691 32.2 
297,834,994 581, 330, 403 33.9 

297, 981, 573 550, 546, 074 35. 1 

289, 956, 772 586, 492, 012 33.1 
352, 969, 401 638, 927, 488 35. 6 
353, 664, 172 755, 822, 576 31,2 
345, 331, 101 839, 346, 362 28.5 
346, 306, 592 966, 722, 651 25.8 
350, 451, 994 939, 206, 106 26.7 
314, 257, 792 884, 788, 517 25.8 
311, 076, 171 813, 354, 987 27,2 
316, 660, 281 859, 920, 536 26.5 
313, 050, 906 876, 991, 129 25.9 
272, 015, 692 O11, 269, 232 22.0 
258, 340,577 | 1, 224, 265, 434 17.18 
250, 586,470 | 1, 269, 002, 983 16. 22 
227, 229, 745 1, 212, 978, 769 15.40 
240, 420,500 | 1, 258, 506, 924 15.54 
233, 699,085 | 1, 127,798, 199 16, 60 
194, 865,743 | 1,079, 518, 566 14.70 
197, 319, 503 1, 911, 113 15.01 
194, 356, 740 1, 165, 194, 508 13. 80 
190, 857, 473 1, 174, 697, 321 13. 44 
203, 805, 108 1,217, 5⁴¹ 13.70 
202, 451,086 1,371 744 12.20 
206, 439,925 | 1, 087 11.94 


From this statement we learn that whereas prior to the be- 
ginning of this protection system (in 1856) we carried more than 
72 per cent of our foreign commerce, in 1891 we carried but 
11. er cent, and the foreigner the residue. 

Still pursuing the logic of the gentleman from Maine and his 
followers, we say that whereas it clearly appears that this as- 
tonishing falling off in the foreign carrying trade all occurred 
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since protection was fastened on the people, it must be one of its 
natural beneficent results also. If this was not the direct result 
in whole or in a greater part of their protective system, a result 
which may be fitly termed a dire calamity, I ask you in the name 
of truth to tell me what it was, for thus far I have neither seen 
nor heard any reasonable explanation whatever. 

Our Republican friends had the same success with the sugar 
. After thirty years of protective duty, averaging 
more than 80 per cent, thus compelling us to pay 2 cents a 
pound more for it, instead of fostering and developing it so as 
to supply the home market, we were not able to supply buta 
little more than one-tenth of the home consumption, and in 1890 
per fe eh the theory altogether by placing sugar on the 

ee list. 

And I prophesy the same result as to the tin industry, a sam- 
ple of which, in the shape of block tin (not tin plate), my good, 
jovial friend from California [Mr. BOWERS] so exultingly placed 
on his desk the other day, forgetting in his exuberance that 
block tin is now and has been for years on the free list. 

As a complete answer to that little stage performance, I will 
take the liberty to insert here as a part of my remarks a brief 
editorial from the Chicago Herald of the 19th instant: 


The tariff debate was able and dignified Wednesday, but it became farcical 
and downright silly Thursday. Mr. PAYNEof New York sounded the praises 
of the McKinley act and made 8 mention of the “increased uction 
of tin and the manufacture of tin plate“ as two of the wonders wrought by 
that act. Mr. BOWERS of California fortified Mr. PAYNE'S eg oe argument 
uy Baytog tnat, the next day he would have — his desk a tin block made in 

d t which would weigh 56 pounds. Having made this promise, Mr. 
BOWERS grew excited and enthusiastic, and, taking his hat, left the Hall and 
soon returned with his block of tin, which he triumphantly deposited on his 
desk. the attention of the House to this 56-pound syllogism. 

This ormance was 1 greeted with laughter, for it was 
ridiculously absurd. But it would be interesting to know how many mem- 
bers of the House understood yny it was absurd, Probably not a few of 
them on the Republican side really regarded this piece of s ular stu- 
par asastunning argument forhightariffl. Theimplication was, of course, 

hat the McKinley act had placed a high tariff tax upon imported block ur 
otherwise there could be no possible connection between the McKinley tar 
and the eer gree of a 56-pound block of tin in Mr. BowERs’s district, But 
the fact is that there has been no tax on imported block tin since the enact- 
ment of that tariff, any more than there was before. 

Tarama h 209 of the tariff act of 1890, reads as follows: “Tin: On and after 
July l, there shall be imposed and paid upon cassiterite or black oxide of 
tin, and upon bar, block, and pig tina wig Aes 4cents per pound; Provided, That 
unless itshall be made to appear tothe President of the United States (who 
shall make known the fact by proclamation) that the product of the mines of 
the United States shall have exceeded 5,000 tons of cassiterite and bar, block, 
tin in any one sear pter to July 1, 1895. then all imported cassiterite, 
bar, block, and pig tin shall after July 1, 1895, be admitted free of duty.” 
Under the old law all these descriptions of tin were admitted free. 

Under the section i yie quoted they are admitted free, and will be until one 
year from the Ist of next July, or for more than fifteen months yet. Then 
the tax of 4 cents a pound will be imposed, but it will be discontinued after 
two years, unless in the mean time as much as 5,000 tons of tin shall be taken 
from mines in the United States in some one year. 

Mr. BOWERS e ted members of the House to believe that his 56- pound 
block would not have been produced but for the McKinley act. He either did 
not know what the law was himself, or he assumed that other members did 
not know, or else he expected them to believe that å tariff tax, which has not 
been im an not be for more than fifteen months to come, has al- 
ready brought the tin-mining ind 
formance was not complimen: to the intelligence of the House. 
laughter with which it was greeted was appropriate, whether members knew 
exactly what they were laughing at or not. 


into existence. In any case, his per- 


I may be permitted to further remind the distinguished gen- 
tleman from Maine that twenty-five years ago, before the adop- 
tion of his system of protection, we had no anarchists, no Mafias, 
no Molly Maguires, no dudes, or no billion-dollar Co s in 
this country. Hence he ought not to question but that all these 
beneficent blessings have been bestowed upon us by reason of his 
great American system of protection. 

Passing from these particular examples and many others that 
Imight mention, and which the other side see proper to ignore, 
I come to a subject still more directly to the point—one which 
was extensively and learnedly discussed by the gentleman from 
Maine. In my humble 1 the wool question is the best 
illustration, the best ‘‘object lesson” (with one exception, per- 
haps, to which I shall call attention later on) of the folly, unwis- 
dom, and injustice of a protective system, the statements of my 
colleague, Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR, this afternoon to the con- 
trary notwithstanding. The system of protection is advocated 
and justified by its friends— 

nar Because it tends to encourage home industries and home 
markets. 

Second. Because, if not prohibitory, it provides a revenue for 
the Government. 

One of the principal arguments of protectionists here, on the 
stump, and elsewhere, is that the United States, by reason of the 
diversity and extent of her soil and climate, and the inventive 
genius of her people, can profitably produce and manufacture 
substantially everything that is necessary for the comfort of man- 
kind, provided she is protected by asufficiently high tariff against 
the pauper labor of Europe and other countries—I was about to 


say, and other foreign countries. But that would have been an 
egregious mistake,as they make the same demand for protection 
against Mexico and Canada, acjoining us on the south and north, 
respectively, and having the same diversity of soil and climate 
in the same localities respectively. : 

It has been and is now their stock argument that when any 
industry is thus fostered and protected it is only a question of 
time, and that, too, but a reasonable time, until we will be enabled 
not only to supply our home market cheaper than ever before, 
but will be exporting those products and wares to foreign lands. 

Such is the protection theory fairly and fully expressed, as I 
understand it. But it is an old and wise saw which says that 
One fact is worth a bushel of theories.” And to this should be 
linked that other old maxim, viz, Experience is the best school.” 
Hence let us hurriedly apply the Republican theory of protection 
to the woolen industry in the light of experience, and see what 
are the facts. 

It will be conceded by all at the outset that woolen goods form 
one of the greatest necessities of the American people, and there- 
fore it will be conceded by all consistent Republicans at least, or 
ought to be conceded by all, that no tariff—no high tariffi—should 
be placed on it for revenue purpos2s only, being one of the great 
necessaries of life and justifiable, if at all, on the ground that 
such tariff is necessary to protect and foster the wool industry. 

It will be conceded 4 doubt not, that both wool and woolen 
goods have been protected since 1867 by a very high duty, the 
tariff or duty on the latter now averaging about 92 per cent, and 
on the former about 60 per cent, under the present law, as will 
appear from the following statements taken from the able speech 
of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. ELLIS]. (Pages 2272 and 
2274 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD No. 70, March 18, 1892:) 


Wool, and manufactures of wool. 


-11 cents per ponnd—54.10 per cent 
Washed.. -22 cents per pound=65.98 per cent 


So ern $ 33 cents per pound—89.14 per cent 
ass 
oovan DT ANOS ENA S E 12 cents per pound—61.52 per cent 


Value 13 cents or less 
Value over 13 cents per pound 
Paragraph 388, 30 cents per pound 


Statement showing rates of duty on woolen goods under the McKinley law and as 
proposed by the pending bill. 
McKinley | Pending 

Goods. law. | tall. 


= Per cent. | Per eent. 
Wool and worsted yarns, valued at not over 30 cents 
rr T E GARE N ON 126 
Same goods valued at from 30 to 40 cents per pound 103 
On woolen or worsted cloths, shawls, etc., valued at 
not more than 30 cents per Po o 
Same valued at over 30 and under 40 cents per 
DOWN ee Coan tat hints AAEE E nt w — lane 
Cheap blankets, hats of wool, flannels for underwear 
Another grade of same goods prt Fg Sy et ih I fee re BE 
Women’s children’s dress goons: composed in 
whole or in part of wool, wors hair of the camel, 
BORG BMG eames A DEEE V a E nicl EATE P A E paa N E 1 
Cheap ready-made clothing 
Cloaks, dolmans, 3 and other outside garments 
for ladies and children’s apparel, composed wholly 
OFT PORE OL TTT 
Women's and children’s dress goods, with cotton warp, 
valued at not exceeding 15 cents per square yard 
Cheap two-ply ingrain carx pets 
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Now, what has been the effect, the result of these high duties 
upon wool and woolen goods? 

Has it encouraged, fostered, and built them up so as to supply 
our home market? Let facts, let results and not theories, answer 
this question, poe. Henge I will insert here a table showing 
the number of sheep in the State of Michigan, lying north of 
Ohio; in the State of Pennsylvania, east of Ohio; in the State of 
Kentucky, lying south of Ohio, and in the State of Indiana, west 
of Ohio, and also in my own State, Ohio, in the year 1868, shortly 
after the act piscine ahigh tariff on wool was passed, and the 
number in said States. respectively, at the present time,with the 
per cent of decrease: 


Number of sheep. er cent 
States. of de- 
1868. i crease. 
EAA t nets E a buwebasenes 3, 191 43 
S i 72 
Kentucky.. 10 
Indiana. 
ES pry T Sie ee ER 


Marcu 30, 


I will now insert a table taken from Federal census, showing 


ulation and wealth of said States, respectively, in 1870 


the 
and „with the per cent of increase in each: 


P 
* 


By comparing these brief tables it will be seen that while the 
increase in population in the State of Michigan for the twenty 
years from 1870 to 1890 was 77 per cent, and the increase in 
wealth for the same time 247 per cent, the decrease in the num- 
ber of eer for the twenty-five years from 1868 to 1892 was 43 

r cent, that while the increase in population in the State of 

ennsylvania was 49 per cent and the increase in wealth 97 per 
cent, the decrease in the number of sheep was 72 per cent; that 
while the increase in population in the State of Kentucky was 
41 per cent and the increase in wealth 25 per cent, the decrease 
in the number of sheep was 10 per cent; that while the increase 
in population in the State of Indiana was 30 per cent and in 
wealth 18 per cent, the decrease in the number of shee ya 56 
e State 


had increased in number in the same ratio as the 8 
Michigan should now have, in round numbers, 7,000, 000 head of 
sheep, whereas she has but 2,250,000; Pennsylvania should have 
5,000,000 head of Sey whereas she has but 1,000,000; Ken- 
tucky should have 1,250,000 head of sheep, whereas she has but 
800,000; Indiana should have 3,750,000 head of sheep, whereas 
she has but 1,250,000, and Ohio should have 9,250, head of 
sheep, whereas she has but 4,000,000. 

Nor is this decrease or loss, or rather want of increase or gain, 
which should follow if the theory of protection is right, confined 
to these five central States or to any particular locality. In 1868 
there were in all the States east of the Mississippi River 33,895,- 
674 head of sheep, while in 1890 there were but 17,116,306 head 
of sheep, showing aloss of over 49 per cent. The gainin popoi 
tion in these States for the twenty years ending with 1860 was 
nearly 48 per cent. The same ratio of gain in the number of 
sheep would give us,in these States alone, over 50,000,000 head, 
whereas, as stated before, we now have less than two-fifths of this 
number. In the whole Union we had, in 1870, 28,477,347 head of 
sheep. In 1890 we had 44,336,072. In 1870 our population in 
round numbers was about 38,500,000, while to-day it is 63,000,000 
in round numbers, showing a gain of about 62 per cent. In 1870 
our total estimated wealth was about $30,000,000,000. To-day it 
is about $60,000,000,000, showing a gain of 100 per cent. 

Now, I contend that in order that I may be convinced that the 
shee industry can be successfully fostered and maintained by 
this high beneficent tariff on wool and woolen goods, which has 
taken millions and millions of dollars annually from the pockets 
of the people for the last twenty-five years, I should be confronted 
with some statistics showing me that the wool industry has fairly 
kept pace with the 1 progress of the Union. 7 

3 that a fair test of this question is a comparison with 
the general wealth and the population of the country, because 
as the population increases the demand, the necessity for wool, 
in this whole country especially, increases in the same propor- 
tion. And if we increase in wealth alone the same argument 
would apply, because the more money we have to expend the more 
and better the clothing, carpets, bedding, etc., we will purchase 
and use. What do we ascertain to be the fact as to the develop- 
ment of the wool industry during the last quarter of acentury in 
this . While during said time, as before stated, our 
population has increased more than 62 per cent, and our aggre- 
gate wealth more than 100 per cent, the number of sheep has in- 
creased but 56 per cent. 

Little wonder the people cry out how long, oh high and mighty 

rotectionist, how long must we carry this burden in order to 
8 that your theory is a miserable failure? 


When we look at the value of the sheep and quantity of wool 
produced we find this failure more than corroborated. And for 
the of fairly considering these branches of the wool 
tariff” I will here insert in my remarks a table taken from the 
report of the minority of the committee, showing the number and 
value of the sheep, and the number of pounds of wool produced 


for the past twenty-one years, from 4871 to January, 1892, both in- 
clusive. 


3 
P 


CTT 31,851,000 | 874, 085, 837 160, 000, 000 
31, 679, 300 88, 771, 197 150, 000, 000 
355 

(J * 

33, 783, 600 94, 320, 652 181, 000, 000 
35, 935, 300 93, 666, 318 192, 000, 000 
8 mara aona 
38, 123, 800 79, 023, 984 211, 000, 000 
40, 765, 900 90, 230, 537 232, 500, 000 
43, 569,899 | 104, 070, 861 240, 000, 000 
45,016,224 | 106, 595, 954 272, 000, 000 
„ 

+ , 7 * 
50, 360,243 | 107, 960, 650 308, 000, 000 
48, 322, 331 92, 443, 867 302, 000, 000 
44, 759, 314 89, 872, 880 285, 000. 000 
K Benet) B o m 

* 9 * 
44, 336,072 | 100, 659, 761 276, 000, 000 
43,431,136 | 108,397,447 | 285, 000, 000 
44, 938,385 116, 121, 270 


And also a portion of a table of figures, taken from the major- 
ity report, showing the average price per pound of fine, medium, 
and coarse wools during the month of January in each of said 
years in the markets of New York and Philadelphia: 


Price per pound. 


January— J 


` 
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By reference to these tables we find that the value of the sheep 
in the United States in 1871 was $74,000,000 in round numbers. 
and in 1891 $108,000,000 in round numbers. That in 1871 the 
number of pounds of wool produced was 160,000,000, while the 
number of pounds produced in 1891 was 285,000,000, thus showing 
that during said ae of twenty-one years there was a gain in 
value of $34,000,000, and in quantity of 125,000,000 pounds. 

And yet, notwithstanding this apparently fair increase in value 
and in quantity, and notwithstanding the ‘igh tariff, we are con- 
fronted with the discouraging and humiliating fact, as shown on 

age 19 of said minority report, that we were compelled to and 
Xi import from foreign countries considerably over 100,000,000 
unds of wool in the year 1890 in order to supply a home market 
or home consumption only. I®%ay home consumption only, be- 
cause our exportation of manufactured woolen goods is but a mere 
trifle, being another illustration of the boasted beneficent and 
encouraging effects of a Republican system of protection. 

This is building up and supplying a home market with a ven- 
geance isit not? By further reference to the tables we ascer- 
tain that the average price per pound for fine, medium, and 
coarse wools in January, 1871, was 45} cents, while in 1891 it had 
fallen to an average of but 33¢ cents per pound. 

But the most convincing proof of the utter failure of the pro- 
tective system as applied to this industry, and one that I have 
never heard contradicted, is that at a time when we had as many 
sheep and as many pounds of wool per capita as we have now, at 
a time when we had a low tariff as compared with the present 


one, and when money was as valuable as now, our farmers re- 
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ceived from 20 to 40 per cent more per pound for their wool 
than they do to-day. For the purpose of illustratiug this point 
morein detail I will here insert a table showing the prices of 
the same wools in the same markets for the eleven years begin- 
ning with 1847 and ending with 1857, both inclusive, known as 
the ‘‘antiwar free-trade period”: 


January— 


9 
gesescennent 

9 
guasguesess® 
Ren SES 


By careful calculation, taking these figures as a basis, it will 
be ascertained that during that period our farmers received for 
their best wool, fine, medium, and coarse, an average, approxi- 
mately, of 40} cents per pound, while to-day, as before stated, they 
are receiving for the same kind of wool in the same markets an 
average of but 334 cents per pound. In other words, for illustra- 
tion, assuming that all the wool now produced is of this e, 
the farmers of to-day, under a high protective, beneficent Repub- 
lican tariff system, are receiving in round numbers for their an- 
nual wool-clip the sum of $96,000,000, for which same quality of 
wool they would have received under a low Democratic revenue 
tariff the sum of $115,000,000, showing an actual net loss to our 
farmers by reason of the present system of the enormous sum of 
$19,000,000 annually. * 

Butthisis not all. Last but notleast, by any means, of the arti- 
cles to which I desire to call the attention of the committee, 
and the gentlemen on the other side, is that of “shoddy!” 
“shoddy!” I doubt whether there is a man within this 
who ever heard of such a material before the war of the rebel- 
lion. Yet in 1890 the value of this product in twelve States 
only was more than $9,000,000; the increase from 1880 to 1890 
being nearly 88 per cent. As more plainly indicating the enor- 
mous increase in this product and its deleterious effect on our 
wool-growers, I quote very briefly from page 20 of the majority 
report: 

The whole number of sheep in the United States for the census year of 1890 
was 44,336,072; the fleece amounted to 277,000,000 pounds. These fleeces pro- 
duced 92,000,000 pounds of scoured wool, while the ninety-four establishments 
e; ed in manufacturing shoddy produced a wool product equal to that of 
29,605,168 sheep. 

In other words, Mr. Chairman, in the year 1890 shoddy dis- 

laced or supplied the place of 29,605,168 sheep in this country. 

How teful, indeed, our farmers ought to be to the gentleman 

from Maine and his party who are advocates of our great Amer- 

ican system of protection, under which and by means of which 
this new product has developed and grown to such alarming pro- 
rtions. 

Poput the most excruciating portion of the great speech of the 
entleman from Maine is his statement therein that the Repub- 
oan party has always been the true friend of the farmer, and 

it will oppose this bill now under consideration because it dis- 

criminates against the farmer in favor of the manufacturer. 

When the distinguished gentleman made this statement, I imag- 

ined I could see a peculiar twinkle in the eye of the little band of 

Alliance, or third party” Representatives over there, all of 

whom, with one exception perhaps, now occupy those seats in this 

Hall from the heretofore great Sere States of Kansas, 

Minnesota, and Nebraska, because of the well-known and well- 

understood friendship of the leaders of the great Republican 

pariy for the farmers of this vountry. 

When he made that statement, I imagined that they, in con- 
277 1 5 with myself and many others on this side of the House 

elt like exclaiming aloud: Then God save us from our friends. 

If the gentleman was sincere and notsarcastic, why did he not 
explain to the farmers how it comes about that, whereas before 
his system of protection was invoked in the land, they, the 
farmers, owned more than 50 per cent of the wealth of the coun- 
try, they now own less than one-fourth of it? Why did he not 
explain the enormous increase of their mortgage indebtedness 
during the twenty-five _ of Republican protection? ' 

Why did he not explain to them the reason that in my own 


great State of Ohio, where by reason of careful fertilization the 
soil is just as rich and 8 as it ever was; where the farms 
proved also by good turnpikes, ditches, 


have been continually 


fences, houses, and other appurtenances, the farms to-day are 
worth ooy millions of ãollars less than they were ten years ago? 


As stated in the ek accompanying the bill under consider- 
ation, this bill, which is to take effect the Ist day of January, 
1893, provides in brief for the admission, free of duty, of all wools, 
hair of camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals, and of wool 
and hair on the skin, noils, top waste and other wastes, and rags, 
composed wholly or in part of wool: and also repeals what are 
known as compensatory duties on woolen goods, and reduces the 
ad valorem duties on such goods. It also reduces the duty on 
imported woolens, etc., from an average rate of about 92 per 
cent under the present McKinley” law to an average of about 


35 Bs cent, 
he low rate of duty, as compared with the present law, on im- 
orted woolens, ete., is retained so as to afford ample protection 
lee the difference in wages and other cost of production in Eu- 
rope and in the United States. 

Personally, I would have preferred that some other reason had 
been assigned for the retention of this duty on woolen products, 
for I am of the opinion that so long as our shores are wide open 
to the pauper or cheap laborers of Europe, no tariff can protect 
our workingmen against their competition and labor. But as 
men of better judgment and experience in my own party differ 
from me in this opinion, thus raising a doubt in my mind, I am 
willing to resolve that doubt, as all lawmakers should in all cases, 
in favor of the workingmen of America. 

I would prefer to say that this duty is retained first, because 
of the revenue, the necessary revenue it will produce, and sec- 
ond, and more especially because all reduction and revision of 
the tariff should made gradually, cautiously, and discreetly, 
so as to not unnessarily disturb and possibly disrupt any of the 
great industries of our country. . 

I have the honor to represent upon this floor a very large agri- 
cultural district in Ohio, with a constituency composed in a large 
part of honest, industrious, intelligent, and frugal farmers and 
wage-workers. Although these farmers own a great many sheep, 
166,000 head in the six counties yielding more than a million 

unds of wool, the vote I shall cast for this bill, thanks to their 

telligence and understanding of the subject, will meet with the 
approbation of a very large majority of them. 


#1, 084, 1544 


* Average, 6} pounds per sheep. 


I shall vote for it, not only because I believe it to be for the 
best interest of my immediate constituents, but because it will 
be for the best interest of our common country, as long as our 
public revenue or any considerable portion of it is raised by a 
tariff system. 

For these same reasons, when the opportunity is presented I 
shall vote for free binding-twine and agricultural machinery, free 
cotton-ties, cotton-bagging, ete., free lumber, free salt, free sugar 
without bounties, and free American ships without subsidies. 

If, by reason of these reductions of the tariff, we should reduce 
the public revenue below the needs of the Government honestly 
and economically administered, I would make up the deficiency 
by a well-regulated, well-graded income tax, the reasons for 
which I hope to give this House at some length before the close 
of the present Congress. 

By the passage of these and similar bills, and by the exercise 
of the utmost economy in our public expenditures, consistent 
with the general welfare and proper administration of the Gov- 
ernment, we will not only rebuke the last billion-dollar Con- 
gress, but we will be carrying out the solemn pledges we made to 
the people who sent us here, and hence can feel assured that 
when these same pleagain speak through the ballot box next 
fall, not only this Houss, but the whole Administration will once 
more be intrusted to the only true party and true friend of the 
great masses of the people—the great Democratic party, that 
will live forever. [5 pplanse;] 

Mr. CROSBY. Mr. Chairman, after days of debate upon the 
great economic question which we are now considering, probably 
little'can be added by me in support of the many able argumenis 
which have been made upon thisside of the House in favor of the 
tariff bill now under discussion, which puts wool upon the free list 
and reduces the duties on woolen goods; a bill which, if enacted 
into law, will lessen the burdens of a long-suffering and tax- 
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burdened people, without in the pagnia degree injuriously 
affecting any existing mooner: a bill, on the other hand, Mr. 
Speaker, which will, if enacted, not only benefit the great masses 
of the people who are the consumers, but at the same time will 
build up, strengthen, and give wider markets to our woolen 
manufacturers, thus benefiting all classes, including our farmers 
and our wage-workers; yet, Mr. Speaker, representing as I do 
in part a great Commonwealth, one of the largest woolen manu- 
facturing States in this Union, I feel that it is my duty to make 
afew general observations upon the pending bill and give some 
of Se many reasons why its passage will inure to the common 
weal. 


s I will 


That we may understand exactly what the bill pro 
eans, who 


quote from the report of the Committee on Ways and 
have reported it, a portion of their exact language: 


The bill provides for the importation, free of auty, of all wools, hair of the 
common goat, alpaca, and other like animals, and of wool and hair on the 
skin, noils, top wastes, and other wastes, and rags composed wholly or in 
part of wool; and also repeals what are known as compensatory duties on 
woolen and reduces the ad valorem duties on such goods. It also re- 

tory duties upon carpets of all kinds, rugs, and mats, and 
valorem duties thereon from 40 per cent ad valorem to 30 per 
cent ad valorem. It also reduces the duties upon certain qualities of wastes, 
which have been advanced beyond the condition of scoured wool by the use 


of mac or by the application of labor, to S per cent ad valorem. The 
gay on shoddy, mungo, and certain other wastes is put at 25 per cent ad va- 
orem. 
* + * * * * * 


It lessens all ad valorem duties prescribed in the act of October 1, 1890, 
which were fixed at from 30 to 60 per cent, and in connection with these ad 


W. 

Woolen goods, and carpets Tmposed inthe Schedule“ K™ of said act. The 
combined ad valorem and specific duties under existing law were estimated 

the Department pending the consideration of the bill in the 

‘y-first Congress based upon the actual importations of the year ending 
June 30, 1889, at an average of 91.76 per cent on woolen g and carpets. 
This bale an increase over the average rate then in existence, which was 67.15 
per cen 

I stand upon the floor of the House in advocacy of this bill as 
a Democrat and as a Representative of the Massachusetts De- 
mocracy, where during the last few years we have been able, by 
reason of our determined stand for tariff reform, to reduce a Re- 
publican majority of 60,000 votes until Massachusetts has been 
made a doubtful State, and in the last national election sent seven 
Democrats to Congress out of her quota of twelve. All this, I 
say, Mr. Speaker, has been accomplished by reason of the per- 
sistent fight which the Democratic party has made for tariff re- 
form. Particularly strong and urgent in this reform has been 
the le’s demand for free raw materials and a reduction of 
the duties on all those articles which go to make up the neces- 
saries of life. We have fought the fightin Massachusetts on the 
lines laid down by Mr. Cleveland in his famous tariff message to 
the Fiftieth Congress. 

While the present billis ialin its nature and accomplishes 
but a part of what is reco, by the Democratic party as de- 
sirable, yet we may confidently hope that the Committee on Ways 
and Means will continue in the good work in which they are en- 
g „and will present to this House other special bills for the 
relief of the burdens of our le in providing for the lesseni 
of the burdens of taxation by further additions of raw materi 
to the free list, and by further reducing the duties upon other 
articles. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The people are not anxious as to the method by which it shall 
be accomplished, whether by general or special bills; what they 
want is the benefits to accrue from such reductions. Put wool 
on the free list,and what is the result tothe consumer? Simply 
this, that 65,000,000 people in the United States get all woolen 
clothing, woolen carpets, and all other articles made of wool sub- 
ject to a reduction of about two-thirds the tax they now pay on all 
articles of that character. 

The people have been relieved already of the tax upon hides, 
cotton, and some other raw materials which enter into articles 
of necessity. Why not give them the advantage of free wool 
and cheaper woolen clothing? So, too, the people have recently 
been relieved from the enormous burden of taxation upon sugar, 
an article of everyday consumption. Why not extend it to 
wool? Has anybody found any fault with the duty on sugar be- 
ing removed, thereby putting it on the free list? Ihave heard 
none; so far as I know the people are perfectly satisfied that 
they are to-day able to purchase 20 pounds of sugar for a dollar, 
when but a short time ago, under a high protective tariff, a dol- 
lar would buy but 12 pounds. Why not give the consumer the 
benefit of such legislation with reference to woolen goods? 

How is this seemingly just demand been answered by the other 
side? Mr. Speaker, it is met by the old familiar cry of the Re- 
publican party that the duty of 10 to 12 cents per pound on raw 
wool must be maintained to protect the American farmer. Now, 
does the imposition of this duty on the foreign wool imported 
into this country have any such effect? The facts and statistics 
most conclusively show the contrary, and that instead of advanc- 
ing the price of wool it has had a tendency to diminish it. 


TET LIND. Will the gentleman permit aninterruption at that 
int? 

Mr. CROSBY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LIND. If it has had that tendency, why do you complain 
of it? If it has cheapened the American product, why do your 
constituents complain ? 

Mr. CROSBY. Mr. Chairman, the answer to that question is 
perfectly apparent. I complain of it because it does not give to 
the farmer the just reward of his toil and does not give hima 
sufficient remuneration for his labor. I am discussing it at this 
particular time only from the standpoint of the wool-grower and 
the farmer. 

Mr. LIND. As a farmer’s measure. . 

Mr. CROSBY. That is my answer to the gentleman’s ques- 
tion. 

As amatter of fact we can not produce in this country anything 
like the amount of wool consumed in the United States. Itis esti- 
mated that we annually consume here in all forms, wool, woolen 
goods, carpets, and woolen clothing of all kinds about 600,000,000 
pounds; we produce about 250,000,000 pounds, leaving about 350, 
000,000 pounds which we annually import, so it will be seen that we 
import more than one-half of all the wool here consumed. It must 
be remembered too, that no one country produces all the different 
kinds and grades of wool entering into the different manufac- 
tures. We must have the wools of Australia and other coun- 
tries to mix with our domestic wool, for the varied kinds of 
manufactures. 

Free raw wool would stimulate manufactures, and increase the 
demand for domestic wool, and with that increased demand the 
farmer would get better prices for his products; so, too, the wage- 
earners, instead of suffering from wool being put upon the free 
list,would thereby be the gainers; as before stated, free raw wool 
would increase the demand, because the American manufacturer 
would be able to make his goods cheaper, with increased demand 
would follow increased consumption of woolen goods, thereby 
anang the demand for labor, and with increased demand for 
labor would follow increased and batter wages. 

No better illustration of this proposition can be found than in 
the trite saying that— 


If two men are looking for one job w. are low, but if two jobs are look- 
ing for one man then work is plenty and wages are high. 


Mr. S er, the farmers of this country are intelligent and 
discriminating and will not be deceived by any attempt to mis- 
lead them. e monopolists have been especially favored too 


long by Republican tariff laws, and know better than to tell the 
farmer that he is still being specially favored by this sort of legis- 
lation. While, Mr. Speaker, the great agricultural interests of 
this country, which should have had the fostering care and sup- 

rt which their importance demands, they have in matters of 

oginanon been more sadly neglected than any other class in this 

country. 

And what is the result? All over the South and West there 
is a financial depression which has not been equalled in severity 
and suffering during the last quarter of a century. As a conse- 
quence the farmers of the South and West are orga for the 
purpose of 8 themselves against this kind of legislative 
tyranny and asserting their rights. They are filled with discon- 
tent and distrust, and in many instances, because of their poverty, 
are willing to support and advocate legislation, financial and 
otherwise, which is bad in principle, aad will prove to be if en- 
acted, still worse in practice. 

All through these sections, and, in fact, it is true everywhere 
to a certain extent, farmsare mor , indebtedness is steadil 
increasing, and farm value steadily decreasing, and yet a hig 
protective tariff has for the last twenty-five years been main- 
tained almost solely, as the Republican members of the House 
tell us, especially for the benefit of the farmers and laboring 
ple of thiscountry. The condition which I have described affects 
more generally the farms of the South and West, yet it is in a 
23 degree true of the farms of Massachusetts and New Eng- 

and. 

In almost every hilt town of Massachusetts, where once were 
attractive and well-cultivated farms, tenanted by thrifty and 
happy farmers, you will find to-day a class of people who, by 
even the most exacting toil, the most severe exertion, and the 
most rigid economy, are only able to obtain for themselves and 
their families a most frugal support. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Is it not true that the farmers of New Eng- 
land are to-day living in a much more comfortable condition than 
that in which they lived thirty years ago; that instead of the 
spinning-wheel and the rag carpet 125 now find the piano and 

e organ in the house and the children all at school? And is it 
not true that the farmers live in a good deal more costly manner 
than ee: did twenty-five or thirty years ago? 

Mr. CROSBY. In answer to the gentleman from Maine, I 
will say that it may be that there are more pianos bought on the 
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installment plan [laughter] in the farmhouses of Massachusetts 
and New England generally than there were fifty years ago, but 
I say that the condition of the people is not as good to-day as it 
was forty or fifty years — — I say that the people of New Eng- 
land, the farmers of New E glena, are more in debt in proportion 
to the amount of their holdings than they were forty or fifty 
years ago, and are, on the whole, less prosperous and less happy. 

Mr. . And yet the whole tariff machinery is in the in- 
terest of New England. 

Mr. CROSBY. Many of these once beautiful and attractive 
farms, by reason of the hard conditions which have attended their 
occupancy and great lack of encouragement which this Govern- 
menthas bestowed so lavishly upon others, have become deserted, 
abandoned, and untenanted, and yet the Republican party tell 
us that the protective tariff which they have maintained for so 
many years is specially designed to aid and protect the farmer 
and make him prosperous and happy. The farmers were prom- 
ised that if the McKinley bill was panoa the price of wool would 
increase. Has this promise been fulfilled? 

The law came into effect on October 6, 1890, and every farmer 
who has had a pound of wool to sell since that date knows that 
the paon has declined, and they have been obliged to sell the 
wool fora less sum than they received for it before that date. 
No farmer and no wool-grower has yet been able to discover the 
benefit which was to accrue to them by reason of the e of 
this act. In fact, Mr. Speaker, the passage of that bill, I submit, 
was a fraud upon the farmers and wool-growers, and was not in- 
tended by its framers to benefit these classes; on the contrary 
the framers of this bill knew to increase the aay an raw woo 
would put the farmer in a worse position than ever before, simply 
to benefit a favored few. That it was conceded that the price of 
raw wool would bé decreased by the passage of the McKinley 
bill I think can be conclusively shown. 

I desire to calltoyour attention astatementmadein ee 
issued by the Home Market Club of Boston in 1890 and prior to 
the passage of that bill. This pamphlet is entitled Protection 
of wool and a protective policy in general.” 

It was an appeal to the woolen manufacturers of the country, 
and they heeded it by rallying to the apponi of the McKinley 
bill in large numbers. e Home Market Club said in that 
3 concerning the taxation of wool: „It is a mistaken 

dea with manufacturers that foreign prices of wool are corre- 
spondingly lower than home prices under protection. The aver- 
age price would be much higher, but for a law on a certain 
domestic supply.” The following table is instructive: 


Foreign ay: 
erage 3 AT 
per poun: price per 
Year, of all wools | pound ofall 
: at ports of erican 
rtation| wools at 
without the farm. 
uty. 
Cents. Cents, 
31.8 81 
31.9 30 
34.4 29 
29.1 26 
$2.1 23 
2.2 A 
29.1 %4 


Thus the appeal of the Home Market Club was heeded, and a 
higher duty was put upon wool by the woolen manufacturers un- 
der guise and pretense of favoring the farmer, but in effect to 
serve their selfish interests, by reducing the price on wool to a 
still lower figure, so that to-day wool has đecreased in price from 
2 to 3 cents per pound under the McKinley act. This is the ex- 
perience of every farmer who raises wool, and I challenge con- 
tradiction of this statement. 

Mr. Thomas Dolan, of Philadelphia, one of the largest woolen 
manufacturers in this country, and an ardent protectionist, in a 
letter recently published in the World, says: 

It is an interesting fact deserving of much emphasis of statement, that the 
prices of wool are lower now than they were one year ago. This declination 
was distinctly promised by protectionists to the woolen manufacturer dur- 
ing the discussion which accompanied the framing of the McKinley tariff. 

How does the Republican farmer like that sort of protection, 
and what hashe received in return for his support of the McKin- 
ley tariff, except false promises and deluded hopes? They were 
told that it was framed for their special benefit, and have suffered 
from its effects, and yet vrae the Republican party attempts 
again to play upon their credulity ie Be sing in their name the 
bill now under consideration by t ouse. The American 
farmer will not be deceived by those who have betrayed 
his confidence and sacrificed his material interests. 

In this connection I desire to call your attention to a recent 
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statement of J. M. Crawford, one of the largest wool-raisers in 
Medina County, Ohio. He says: - 


Ihave just delivered my clip last week at 27 cents per pound; last year I 
I received 32 cents per pound for wool from the same sheep. 


Here you see a loss of 5 cents per pound on wool, soon after 
the passage of the McKinley bill. Instead of an increased price 
as was promised the farmer, it was decreased, as was promi 
the woolen manufacturers; in other words, the framers of the 
McKinley bill on the matter of increasing the duty under the 
law told the truth to the manufacturers and lied to the farm- 


ers. 

If the benefits of a high protective tariff could be found any- 
where, and would give to our farmers and manufacturers the 
advantage which they on the other side claim for it, this advan- 
tage would be felt in my own State of Massachusetts, one of the 
largest manufacturing States in the Union. The facts are so 
well stated by my friend from New York [Mr. WARNER] that I 
beg leave to refer to an article before prepared by him on this 
subject, in which he states: 


If the home-market theory is sound, the value of farm land ought to Koop 
up with the value of mills, . after the system was establish 
S the system was well founded in this State by 1875, yet the value of 
farm d here was in 1875 $116,629,849, while in 1885 it was 110,700, 707, or a 
downright loss of $5,929,142 in the ten years. That is forthe whole Stateand 
includes the gain, which was heavy, in the market ening around the 
cities, as well as the loss in the towns. So the loss to farming other 
than market gardening must have been even more severe. 

So far as a Ar are available they show a great change in the character of 
our farming in twenty or thirty pea The number of pounds of beet returned 
for 1865 was 70,000,000, while in 1885 it was but 10,000,000. Only half as much 
cheese was made in 1865 as in 1845, and in 1885 even the smaller amount had 
fallen off nine-tenths. In 1845 the potatoes raised were 4,767,000, while in 
1885 they were but 3,584,000. But the greatest of consequence is to be 
seen in wool; round numbers (three figures omitted) the census returns 
are as follows: in pounds: 


with them, and it 
with 1875 in this respect. 
the ag con 1875 shows the follo 


other ds, 83.33; all kind 
versal through the list of farm products, comparing 1875 with 1885. 
ht be to show the disastrous results 


edge that I will simply call 
Wool Reporter of date July 23, last. It says: 

The wool industry in several de ts shows greater depression to- 
day than before the patanda Ot She Kinley bill. Woolen hosiery has been 
somewhat benefited, it is C ed, and dress- manufacturers note some 
ee due largely, however, to the fact, as stated a week ago, that 
fashion has run to fabrics which are Uy within the ability of our do 
mestic mills to produce, and which would have been the case even at the old 
duties. But generally the manufacturer of woolen goods cannot be said to 
have been materially benefited as yet by the high- measure, In spite of 
the large consumption of goods due to a seasonable winter, men's wear 
woolens are in an unsettled condition, with manufacturers doubtful whether 
to shut down their mills d the summer or to 
tion of a demand whose character may be wholly ppointing.”’ 

The price of domestic fleeces is from 8 to 4 cents per pound lower than be- 
fore the ee of the McKinley bill; and the imports of clothing wools dur- 
ing the eleven months ending May 31 of the fi: year which closed June 30, 
1891, have been 30,812,891 pounds, against 14,325,491 pounds d the corre- 
sponding eleven months ended May 31,1890. The kinds of domestic wools for 
which the high tariff, it was su posed, would do the most good, have 
the very ones that have dec the most since the of the bill. 

The only grades which have really held up totheir former level have been 
Territory wools, due largely to the fact that they have been in such large de- 
mand for m with Australian wools, and, although they may ease off, in 
5 with the rest of the market, they are likely to hold comparatively 
firm, as there is every indication that during the re er of the bog Au- 
tralian wools will be sought for, and if they are Territory wools be in de- 
mand to be used in connection with them. As to importations of foreign 
wools, there is no indication of a cessation. American wool-buyers have 
taken 15,000 bales at the recent London sales, as they reasonably believe that 
that amount will be wanted. 

As a measure, therefore, for checking importations of foreign wools and 
for enabling the Western wool-growers to secure better prices for his wool 
and for improving the condition of the wool market as a whole, the McKin- 
ley tariff thus far has not been a success. And we can not say that with the 
large importations of foreign wool, which are sure to continue, there is evi- 
dence of any substantial improvement for the domestic grower, although nat- 
urally there may be some reaction from the present depressed level of valu 
just as there is in the stock market when prices have had a sharp break. Bu 
the “promised land“ into which the domestic wool-grower was to be led by 
his Moses, whom he so trustingly followed, has not appeared, and it seems as 
far off as ever. It is not to be wondered at that we hear rumblings of discon- 
tent from the Ohio, Michigan, and Pennsylvania wool-growers. 


Mr. Chairman, while it is a fact that we had butanominal duty 
on wool prior to 1857, yet up to that time the farmer had been 
able to obtain a high price for his products, and when in 1867 a 
high tariff was par upon wool, the price of wool declined and 
failed to accomplish what was expected; it affected the farmers 


and wool-growers with high-taxed raw material, and resulted in 


the use of shoddy in our woolen manufactures as raw material, 
giving to our people less durable and more expensive woolen 
clothing. 

As stated by my friend John E. Russell, of Massachusetts, re- 
cently a member of this House: 

Prior to 1857 we had a nominal duty on wool, and the fortunate experience 
of the country in every department of industry and enterprise under the 
tariff of 1846 led to the further reduction of the tariff in 1857. The whole dele- 
gation from Massachusetts, at both ends of the Capitol, voted for it. In that 
revision, wool under 20 cents a yeyr was made free. The effect upon wool 
was immediate. It went up, and in 1850 it was as high as it has ever been in 
our history, and the manufacturers of Massachusettsand Rhode Island made 
more money than they ever did in any year of their business. They flour- 
ished together because their interests were identical. 

No vote of mine would ever be given 8 against the interests ot 
the American farmer, but I would take the duty off wool, for I believe that in 
less than a year the of wool would advance because the woolen mauu- 
facturer, freed from the tax on two-thirds of his raw material, would be bet- 
ter able to buy the other third. 


I submit the following carefully prepared schedule as having 
an important bearing upon this question: 
IMPORTS OF WOOL AND PRICES. 

The retin table shows our imports of the three classes of wool and the 
average im price of clothing wool for each year since 1884. During the 
past seven years we imported, on an average, 101,600,000 pounds of wool, of 
Which about 20 per cent was clothing wool, about 6 per cent was combing, 
and the remainder, or 74 per cent, carpet wools: 


This shows that in spite of the higher prices which we have had topay for 
0 


our foreign wool the American manufacturers found it best to use foreign 

wool, mixed with Territory wools of domestic production. Ohio and Michi- 

gan wool went down because woolen manufacturers did not want it; Terri- 

3 3 foreign wools rose in price because the manufacturers were anxious 
o get them. 

It is claimed by some that Ohio and Michigan wools have followed the 
decline of Aus wool abroad. This will not be borne out by the above 
facts, for, on account of the specific duty upon wool by which American 
manufacturers are forced to confine their purchases to wools of light shrink- 
age abroad, the price which Americans now pay abroad is the same as last 
year, and the increased duty makes the wool her here. The fact that Aus- 
tralian wool is low to the lish buyer, but h to the American buyer, 
ought to have a reverse effect, and raise the price of Ohio wool. 

o sum up, therefore, Ohio and higan wools have fallen in price, be- 
cause the American manufacturers of woolen goods found that, by combin- 


ing or mixing f 
goods in demand. r this same reason Territory foreign wools have 
remained steady, or risen in price. 
J. ALEX. LINDQUIST. 
REFORM CLUB, New York, July 25, 1991. 


Inconclusion of this portion of the subject let me say, without 
fear of contradiction, but, on the other hand, sustained by the 
American farmer, who was promised 12 cents per pound more 
for his greased wool and 36 cents per pound more for his 
scoured wool than the foreign market price, has since the pas- 
sage of the McKinley tariff been obliged to bring his products 
to the market and at a loss of from 1 to 9 cents, and lower than 
E anyother marketin any other country on the faceof the globe, 

d from 2 to 3 cents per pound less than he sold it for a year 
and a half ago at the time the McKinley act went into effect. 
[Ap lause on the Democratic side.] 

e history of this country shows that whenever you have re- 
duced the tariff on wool the price has advanced in this country. 

Mr. REED. But what is the poor manufacturer going to do? 

Mr. CROSBY. Mr. Chairman, I will discuss the question of 
the manufacturer in order. The manufacturer is better of. 

Mr. REED. With higher-priced wool? 

Mr. CROSBY. The whole sum and substance of this argu- 
ment, Mr. Chairman, is summed up in this, and I have it from 
protectionists and 3 all over the State of Massachu- 
setts: There is not a single woolen manufacturer in Massachu- 
setts who is not in favor, right down in the bottom of his heart, 
of free raw materials, and the only thing which deters him from 
3 voting for it is the threat of the gentlemen from Ohio that they 
5 ‘| will take off the duty on woolen goods. That is all there is in 
it. Appa on Democratic side.] 

EREN D. Will the gentleman permit me to ask a question 

ere z 

Mr. CROSBY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LIND. If taking off the tariff and putting wool upon the 
free list will increase the price of wool, why will not putting 
manufactured woolen goods on the free list increase the price of 
those goods and thus ne Sera manufacturers? 

Mr. CROSBY. Mr. Chairman, I have so far only discussed 
this question from the standpoint of the farmer 

Mr. LIND, I am afraid the farmer will repudiate your ad- 


vocacy. 

Mr. OROSBY. I have discussed the subject from the stand- 

int of the farmer, and later on Ishould like to be permitted to 
iscuss it regularly and in order as it affects the manufacturer. 
I want the farmers, especially the Republican farmers, to bear 
these facts in mind; I want them to appreciate the kindly favors 
which have been meted out to them under the McKinley act; I 


want them to understand the hypocrisy, fraud, and robbery which 
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The following table shows the range of prices und of wool in 
Boston markets for the weeks ending August 14, 1880. ena July 2, 1891: 
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38 to 41 has been practiced upon them by the Republican party under 
Bab the guise of protecting their interests and giving them a higher 
35 to 38 price for their wool. Every American farmer and wool-grower 
26 to 20 will bear these facts in mind when called upon to vote in the 
— 15 — name of protection for those men and measures which serve onl 


to drive to the wall the already overburdened and dishearten 
agricultural and industrial classes in this country. 

Mr. Chairman, I represent a varied constituency and varied 
interests; among them are farmers, woolen manufacturers, and 
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wage-earners of many and divers industries, and in their name 
I protest against a system of taxation which cripples our woolen 
manufacturers and would spread disaster among them all over 
my district; a system which is robbing our farmers of a reason- 
able market for their products and the wage-earners of a fair 
remuneration for their toil. 

The Democratic party is not the party of free trade and never 
has been; it does not believe in nor want free trade, and could 
not have it if it so desired. The sane arty on the floor of 
this House stands firm for the interests of the people against un- 
just and unfair taxation in whatever form it may appear. The 

mocratic party believes in so regulating an justing our 
tariff laws as shall protect every legitimate industry, and at the 
same time denounces as unjust any attempt to frame any law which 
shall enrich the few at the expense of the many; and yet for 
taking this stand and upholding the people’s rights we are met 
each year just before election with that old, worn-out, and delu- 
sive cry of ‘‘free trade,” and are charged that we intend to re- 
duce the American wage-earner to the level of the pauper la- 
borer of the Old World. 

A sufficient answer to this accusation is found in the fact that 
the 8 labor cost entering into the manufacture of woolen 

s is about 17 per cent, and the average labor cost entering 

to the manufacture of cotton is about 20 per cent; under 

the present bill the lowest rate of duty imposed upon woolen goods 

is r cent; so it will be seen that the cry of pauper labor can 
have bet little effect when the facts are known. 

Since the of the McKinley law wages have been cut 
down in nearly every industry, on the products of which a higher 
rate of duty was a Mee 

The following uctions have been made; the dates all refer 
to the year 1891: 

TRON AND STEEL. 


Brooks Iron Company, Birdsboro, Pa.: Closed February 2, and 
450 men thrown out of work because they refused to accept a re- 
duction of about 7 per cent. 

Ellis & Lessig Steel and Iron Company, Pottstown, Pa.: Closed 
February 2, 700 men out of work because a reduction of 124 per 
cent was rejected. i 

Sturtevant Blower Works, Jamaica Plain, Mass.: Reduction of 


from 10 to 30 per cent. 
Pottstown Iron Company, Pottstown, Pa.: Reduction of about 7 
r cent, 


Bethlehem Iron Company, Bethlehem, Pa.: Reduction of 10 per 
cent December 2. 

Pennsylvania'Steel ee Steelton, Pa.: Reduction of from 
8 to 10 per cent February 1. 

Lackawanna Iron and Coal Company, Scranton, Pa.: An aver- 
age reduction of 20 cents a day on January 1. 

Homestead Steel Works, Carnegie, Phipps & Co.: Ten percent, 
b ment. 

p an Palace Car Company’s Works: New scale making a re- 
duction of about 10 per cent, brought forward January 1. 

Otis Iron and Steel Company, Cleveland, Ohio: Reduction of 30 

r cent. 

P Nees e Mower and Reaper Works, Akron, Ohio: Reduction 
of from 30 to 60 per cent reported on February 3. 

The Crane Iron Company, Allentown, Pa.: A reduction of 10 
per cent took effect on February 2. 

The Lochiel Iron Works at Harrisburg, Pa., have shut down 
indefinitely, it is a iit because of a difference on the wages 
question. (Boston Commercial Bulletin, March 28.) 

The Reading Iron Company: The 2,000 employés were told on 
March 27 that a reduction of wages would be made on April 1. 

Potts Brothers Iron Company, Pottstown, Pa.: Wages of pud- 
dlers reduced about 7 per cent on March 16, i 

Lehigh Iron ei ce , Allentown, Pa.: A reduction of 10 per 
cent was made on March 16. 

On the 19th inst. about 250 of the men employed in the pud- 
dling mills of the Old Dominion Iron and Nail Works Company, 
at Richmond, Va., went out on a strike, on account of a reduc- 
ae = 285 wages from $4 to 83.75 per ton. @The Iron Age, 

arch 26. 

Glascow Iron Company, of Pottstown, Pa.: Have posted a notice 
of reduction of es in the puddle department, beginning March 
16, from $3.75 to $3.50 per ton, and of a reduction of 7 per cent in 
the plate mills. (The Iron Age, March 12.) 

The iron mining companies of the Northwest: 10 per cent or 
more; many thousand men getting less pay or deprived of work. 

Southern Steel Company, Chattanooga, Tenn.: 10 per cent for 
all . who were receiving more than 81 per day. 

Emma Blast Furnace, Cleveland, Ohio: 10 per cent. 

Illinois Steel Company: 2,500 men idle on March 6, owing to 
their refusal to accept what appears to have been a reduction. 

Arcade File Works 3 Sing Sing, N. V.: Ordered a re- 
duction of from 15 per cent to 40 per cent on August 7. 
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Two hundred men employed by the Gloucester Iron Works, 
Gloucester, N. J., out of work because they would not accept a re- 
duction in their wages August 20, 1891. 

WOOLENS AND WORSTEDS. 

Hopedale Fabric Mill, Hopedale, Mass.: Wages of weavers re- 
duced 23 cents a yard last week. 

4 Cocheco Manufacturing Company: Wages of weavers reduced 
per cent. 
8 Knitting Mill, Little Falls, N. Y.: Reduction of about 

r cent. 

errimac Mills, Lowell, Mass.: Wages of mule spinners re- 
duced 3 cents per hundred. 

The weavers in the Arlington Mills, Lawrence Mass., about 
400 in number, were notified last week thathereafter they would 
be ehlged to submit to a reduction of 12 per cent on the 
heretofore paid, and to run four looms on the work instead of 
three as had previously been the custom. A strike result ed 
(Boston Commercial Bulletin, March 28.) 

Knitting mills at Little Falls, N. Y.: Dispatches published in 
the Times, on March 12, reported reductions in MacKinnon’s mill 
and Sheard’s mill, as well as in the Saxony mill, which has here- 
tofore been mentioned. These reductions were made by cutting 
down the price of piecework. It may bestated approximately,” 
said our correspondence, that employés who earned $15 a wee: 
one ‘ier! o can now earn but $13 or 313.50 on the same class of 
work, This proportion will apply pretty generally throughout.“ 
The duties on knit goods were largely inc $ 

The Norwalk Woolen Mills, Winnipauk, Conn.: The weavers 
struck on March 16 because they had been required to take up 
new work under conditions which caused a reduction to be about 
$2 per week. 

e Cornell Mills, Fall River, Mass.: A strike took place on 
March 11, caused in part, it was said, by the agent of the com- 
pany by ‘‘ many difficulties that havearisen lately through length- 
eume eio cuts of cloth, resulting in a reduction of wages.” 

Atlantic Mills, Providence, R. I.: The weavers, one thousand 
innumber, went on astrike three weeks ago because they believed 
that their wages had been or were to be reduced by excessive 
fines and new conditions. They returned to work on March 23, 
and went out again three days later. 

Mates Mill, Lewiston, Me.: 3 per cent in one department. 

Jacksonville Underwear Company, Jacksonville, III.: A reduc- 
tion, followed by a strike on Fe ie 

Wanskuck Mi Providence, R. I.: 600 weavers struck on 
March 2 because of a reduction. 

Weybosset Mills, Olneyville, R. I.: Workmen asserted, on Feb- 
5 21, that their wages had been decreased by a change of the 
schedule of allowances. 


SILK. 
Silk mill at Warehouse Point, Conn.: Wages of winders and 
doublers reduced from $1.37 to $1 per day. 
Ribbon weavers in Paterson, N. J.: Reduction of 15 per cent. 
Pioneer Silk Mills, Paterson, N. J.: The wages of weavers 
were largely reduced on March A, and the weavers quit work. 
Adelaide Silk Mill, Allentown, Pa.: Ribbon weavers’ wages re- 


duced. 
COAL, 


Coal mines, Duquoin, III.: Reduced from 69 to 60 cents per ton. 

Coal-miners near Leavenworth, Kans.: Reduction of 11 per cent. 

The coke companies of Pennsylvania: Ten percent; 16,000 men 
struck February 9. 

Coal mines near Evansville, Ind.: A reduction followed by a 


strike on February 7. 
POTTERY. 


Manufacturers of pottery, Trenton, N. J.: Wages of sanitary 
ware pressers reduced 22 per cent. 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Tenney’s hat factory, Metheun, Mass.: Twenty-five per cent. 
Smithville Cotton g 


Willmantic, Conn.: Speeders’ wages 
reduced $1.50 per week. j f 


The manufacturers of cotton goods at Fall River are arrang- 
ing 2 ee their operators to accept a reduction in wages, Sep- 
tember 7. = 

The people of this country were frightened for the last time 
by this cry in 1888; with intelligent view and clear comprehen- 
sion the American people no longar will accept or believe in the 
professions oa proes of the Republican party. 

I have alluded to the effect of this bill 7 5 the farmer, the 
wage-earner, and consumer; what will be the effect upon the 
woolen manufacturers in this country, will it cripple their busi- 
ness and drive them into bankruptcy, by givin em free raw 
material, and reducing the duties on their pit, 5 or will it have 
the contrary effect, and prove a boon and blessing to them in 
common with the rest? 

We seeevery yearmen come before the Ways and Means Com- 
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mittee at each session of Congress and pleading for a higher tax 
on manufactured woolen goods of every description; they say 
with tears in their eyes that the woolen mills in this countr 
must be closed unless their requests are ted, and further 
denied the employés in every woolen mill throughout the coun- 
try will be thrown out of work, reduced to poverty, and brought 
to the verge of starvation. These same men came to the Fifty- 
first Congress and renewed their tale of woe to the sympathetic 
majority of the Ways and Means Committee. They are not now 
content with an average rate on woolen goods of 35 per cent, but 
demand. more protection. 

This feeble, struggling infant industry” by the McKinle 
act in 1890 had an average rate of about 914 per cent, and, mar 
you, while those articles constituting the necessaries of life were 
well taxed, yet many which the poor could do without were 

iven a much lower rate and in many instances put upon the 
Fas list, and to-day under the McKinley bill the American peo- 
ple were given a tax that made the poor man’s blanket and the 
poor woman’s shawl shorter at both ends and thinner in the 
middle, and all in the name and under the guise of protection 
to American labor.” 

Now, what does this bill propose in addition to putting wool 
upon the free list? It provides for the reduction of the average 
rate of 914 per cent now existing to an average rate of 35 per cent 
on all woolen g K 

I have alluded to the position of the men who in the past have 
appealed to the Ways and Means Committee for increased tax 
upon wool and woolen goods. Whatisthe situation to-day? 

I am proud of the fact, Mr. Speaker, that my distinguished 
coll e, Mr. STEVENS, is one of the Democratic members of 
the committee who reported this bill; and as against the frantic 
efforts of the mercenary and selfish men who would try to re- 
tain or even increase those duties, I put the practical experi- 
ence, the sound sense, and patriotic judgment of MOSES T. 
STEVENS, the largest individual woolen manufacturer in this 
country. What does he say in defense of the report of the bill 
of his committee? He stated in his remarks upon the floor of 
the House a few days ago— 


on woolen som. will, I believe, benefit alike the manufacturer of woolen 
goods and the great mass of the American peo 

manufacturer Iam not afraid to seek the relief of the ple by reduced 
duties on my product, and I believe that the majority of American woolen 
manufacturers who have studied this question most carefully are rapidly 


Jer thirty years Ihave | 


m. 
ve been an advocate of free wool and reduced duties 


dw has not justified the expectations of those who have advocated this 
sort of medicine. 


+ * a * + * + 
Reduced taxes and lower prices always mean increased consumption. That 


has been the and must be more emphatically the ex- 
ce of America, where the measure of the „growing tastes and educa- 
on of the citizen is the measure of his wants. Republican friends have 


already found that lifting the taxes from coffee and sugar has given more 
coffee and more sugar to every American consumer. 
Benefits to American consumers go hand in hand with benefits to American 


2 or better tariff 
legislation which has compelled the igri eee of Europe to debase the 


I am the last member of this House to do any injustice to the 
manufacturing interests of our country. Our manufacturers 
should have every fair and reasonable care in the adjustment of 
tariff duties. No legitimate industry should be permitted tosuffer 
the slightest injustice. They should, on the other hand, be gov- 
erned by such tariff rates as will increase rather than retard 
their prosperity and growth, thereby increasing on every hand 
the prosperity, welfare, and advancement of all classes. 

I have alluded to the present condition of the woolen industry 
in Massachusetts. Many mills in my own county of Berkshire 
are to-day standing idle, many of their owners have been through 
financial disaster and embarrassments, and many of these con- 
cerns, unable to successfully stand the disadvantages of the tariff 
act of 1883, have since been compelled to submit to the t in- 
justice imposed by the tax of 1890. It is common knowledge 
that our woolen industries have been crippled by excessive tariff. 
The prosperity of the manufacturer can only come through the 
prosperity of the consumer. 

e have seen in Massachusetts, as elsewhere, the decline of the 
woolen ind „and with the financial ruin of the mill-owners 
has followed the suffering among the rer classes, hundreds 
of whom have been thrown out of employment. Notwithstand- 
ing all this we are told that this industry must continue under 
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the present burden of a high tariff and that they must not have 
the 5 they are entitled to under the provisions of the pend- 
ing bill. 

Now, sir, if this is true, many of those concerns which have 
heretofore successfully withstood the storms of adversity must 
eventually go to the wall. What I advocate, then, is free raw 
wool and a reasonable rate of duty on woolen goods in the inter- 
ests of the manufacturers and in the interest of all classes and 
conditions of our people; 

Mr. Chairman, large numbers of my constituents are wage- 
earners employed in varied industries in woolen, cotton, paper 
print, and other mills, in shoe shops and machine shops, subjected 
during several months of the year to the rigors and chilling 
blasts of a New England winter, and in their name I protest 
against the existing law which compels them to pay a tax of 914 
por cent upon articles of woolen clothing (which they and their 
amilies mustof a necessity consume) under the pretense of pro- 
tection. They are entitled to the lower rate of taxation which 
is provided for by the pending bill, which if passed will give 
them cheaper clothing and better material in that clothing. 
No vote of mine willever be more cheerfully cast than in correct- 
ing this grievous wrong against the t masses of the le. 

ring the debate upon the McKinley bill in the Fitty- rst 
Congress the people of this country were told and it was argued 
upon the floor of this House that with the enactment of the Me- 
inley law would come increased wages and more work. What 
has been the result as demonstrated by time, Thislaw has been 
in force one year and nearly six months, and I challenge any- 
body to point to a single instance where wages have been ad- 
vanced by reason of the passage of this act. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

The talk about high wages is simply in the mindsof our friends 
upon the other side. It was a cheap device on the part of the 
Republican party to delude the wage-earners and an attempt to 
lead them to the belief that they were the special beneficiaries 
under the act. In other words, in the advocacy of the tariff act 
of 1890, which we are see in certain particulars to correct, 
we were taught to believe that the motives for foisting upon the 
people excessive and 8 taxation was simply in the in- 
terest of the farmer and wage-earner, and not in any way for 
the purpose of benefiting anybody else. As my colleague from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] said the other day, when discuss- 
ing this bill from the other side of the House, that: 
ae ome an a 775 ny in the avret — ne Taner pann wage-earners 

on and wholly, 
the protective tariff, etc. 8 re ee 

I have known the gentleman from Massachusetts for several 
years, and never have I known him before, notwithstanding his 
varied accomplishments and many Christian graces, to appear in 
the role of a philanthropist. 

In this connection I desire to refer to one or two statements 
made by the genuan from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER], and 
which have y been criticised by my coll „ Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS. I must say I read with considerable surprise in the CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD of March 17 instant, as a part of the gen- 
tleman’s speech, the heading: Hot shot for Mugwum HOAR 
and WILLIAMS shown up!—WILLIAMS’s report on silver coin- 
age riddled.” 

Following this startling announcement, the gentleman pro- 
ceeds to malign the Democratic members from Massachusetts by 
using these words: 


Mr. Chairman, never before was such a spectacle presented on the floor of 
this House as is presented by ‘‘Mugwumps” who claim to speak for the 


Democrats of New England. 

[Laughter.] 

They declare in terms that can not be misunderstood or e ed away 
that-eaclt one of them, except O'NEIL of Massachusetts, holds his seat by , 


deception and fraud. 

Mr. Chairman, ibly no answer is called for by such an at- 
tack upon myself or my colleagues. I do not speak for them. 
They are abundantly able to take care of themselves. So far as 
Tam Sane MEW ALTER I denounce the statement made by the 
gentleman [Mr WALKER] as absolutely false to his certain knowl- 
edge. I claim to have been elected to Congress by means of hon- 
est methods and clean politics, and I would say further to the 
gentleman that the commission which entitles me to my seat in 
this body represents the will of the plurality of the votes of the 
district which I have the honor to represent and was obtained 
without fraud and without deception. I resent the imputation 
of the gentleman from Worcester not only because it is personal 
to myself but because it is an insult to my constituents. 

en I read the gentleman’sspeech in the RECORD I wasamazed 
at the statement to which I have referred, and was preplexed 
to know when the words referred to could have been uttered, 
for I sat in the House and tried with respectful attention to listen 
to the 8 speech from beginning to end. Theard noth- 
ing in his remarks of the character indicated, but upon a close 
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examination of the RECORD I discovered, just before the tirade 
t the Massachusetts Democracy to which I have called 
your attention, these words: I will print the rest of my speech, 
etc.” Therein lies the explanation. Instead of stan here 
and making his discourteous and false attack upon his Demo- 
cratic colleagues from Massachusetts, he stabs them in the back 
by printing in the RECORD an assault upon them in the form of 
a speech which never was delivered. 
he “spectacle” to which he refers may have been marked, 
yet I doubt, Mr. Chairman, if it exceeded the spectacle which 
the gentleman made of himself in the last Congress when he 
povoa off his coat in this Hall and proceeded to make a speech 
his shirt sleeves and desisted only when called to order by 
Speaker REED. [Laughter.] I am sorry that the gentleman in 
his partisanship is not willing to accord to his Democratic col- 
leagues the honesty of purposes and the same courtesy that they 
have at all times extended to him. 

Mr. Chairman, I trust that the time will never come when I 
am not willing to stand upon the floor of the House and face to 
face criticise the action of any member should I have the occasion 
to do so, instead of printing my speech in the RECORD; so too, I 
hope that I may at all times treat my Republican N 
from Massachusetts with the same kindness and courtesy which 
I would extend to my colleagues on this side of the House. 

ts NEW ENGLAND OPPOSED TO THE FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 

In this connection, Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as it has been af- 
firmed by certain opponents of tariff reform that the bill now 
pending before Congress providing for the free and unlimited 
coinage of silver is in the first place a Democratic measure, and 
secondly in harmony with the principles of Democracy, I desire 
briefly to answer those charges. 

In the first 1 while our opponents would be glad to charge 
the Democratic party with the 3 of this measure, yet the 
facts will not warrant any such attempt, for ithas, as we have seen, 
been 5 and advocated as well as pret by both Demo- 
cratic and Republican members upon the floor of the House, and 
without regard to ook Set litical creed. 

The Republicans of the West have joined hands with the ma- 
jority of the Democrats of the South in attempting to pass this 
measure, while the Representatives from New England, regard- 
less of party, have stood firmly against its passage; so I say 
that it can not in any sense be regarded as a political measure. 
It is on the other hand almost entirely sectional in its character, 
in which its supporters are mainly to be found in the South and 
West, while its opponents represent the North and East. 

Secondly, so far as it claimed to be a Democratic measure, let 
me say that no more undemocratic, injurious, and harmful piece 
of financial legislation has received the serious consideration of 
Congress in many years. 

Instead of being a Democratic or a Republican measure, I 
peat it to be a question of right moral conduct and common 

onesty. 

I say, Mr. Chairman, it is aquestion whether this Government 
shall stand firm for honest money, or whether it will put its stamp 
of approval upon a scheme which will make this Government 
repudiate its promises; whether the Government will pay its ob- 
ligations at the rate of 100 cents upon the dollar, the rate under 
which they were contracted or will repudiate those obligations 


by paying a lower rate. 
at all may thoroughly understand the purpose of the Bland 

free-silver bill, as it is called, I call your attention to the first 
section of the bill which defines its purpose. 5 

That the unit of value in the United States shall be the standard silver 
dollar as now coined, ee e of 412} standard silver, or the gold 
dollar of 25.8 grains standard gold; that the standard gold and silver coins of 
the United States shall be a legal tender in payment of all debts, public and 
private. Any holder of gold or silver bullion of the value of 5100 or more, of 
standard fineness, shall be entitled to have the same struck into any author- 
ized standard coins of the United States, free of charge at the mints of the 
United States, or the owner of the bullion may deposit the same atsuch mints 
and oe — Sua aa ogun in 3 a seen 3 value of oe 
bullion deposited, an e on thereupon 8. come the property o 
the Government. That the coin notes so issued shall be in denpantnations 
not less than $1 or more than $500, and shall be legal tender in like manner 
and invested with the same monetary uses as the standard gold and silver 
coins of the United States. t 

The effect of the bill is well stated in the following extract from 
the minority report of the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 
Measures, who reported the bill: 

The bill reported by the majority of the committee begins with a provision 


that the unit of value in the United States shall be two units; one the stand- 
ard silver dollar, worth 70 cents, and the other the gold dollar, worth 100 


cents, 

The bill further provides that standard gold and silver coin shall be re- 
ceived in the United States in ment of all debts. 

The first eight lines of the bill developits true purpose, They provide two 
different dollars and a compulsion upon the citizen to receive either in pay- 
ment of debts due him. It does not require any knowledge of monetary or 
financial laws to demonstrate that the compulsion of the legal-tender power 
must force upon the creditor a cheaper and debased dollar. Few debtors 
wat pay 100 cents to discharge their obligations when 70 cents will suffice in 

W. 
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Section 2 of the bill provides for the retirement of gold and silver certifi- 
cates and the substitution therefor of a so-called coin note, which presumably 
means a note payable in gold or silver coin, at the option of the Government. 
This bill, therefore, converts all existing Government paper into paper which 
a be paid in silver, and leaves no paper which must be paid in gold. It 18 
evidently intended to clear away all obstructions in the form of pledges to 
pay gold, and, without a distinct declaration of repudiation, to provide an 
a track on which we may descend to the silver monometallic standard. 

The billreported by the majority of the committee is not alone for the free 
coinage of the two metals, but provides that the Government itself shall re- 
ceive all bullion offered, and shall issue its notes for such bullion, not at the 
market rate therefor but at the coinage value fixed in the bill. This provision 
is doubtless in recognition of the fact that silver coin is not only de- 
based in value in the market, but is condemned as money by our own people, 
who refuse to use more than a small fraction of our total coinage. Because 
it is not acceptable money this bill compels the Government to buy silver as 
bullion, and pay for it nearly 50 per cent more than its present market value 

th a coin note which will be redeemable in gold so long as we maintain 
both metals in circulation at the fixed ratio. 


Now, what does this law propose? It proposes to allow any 
person to take 412 grains of silver bullion to the Mint and with- 
out charge have itcoinedintoasilverdollar. To-day 412} grains 
is worth about 70 cents. So that when coined into a silver dol- 
lar, with the Government’s stamp upon it and the words In 
God we trust,” it is made a dollar, although worth but 70 cents 
and is legal tenderfor the paymentof all debts and must be taken 
as such. Who derives the benefit from such coinage? Not the 
people at large, but the silver-mine owner, and he alone. 

It will be readily seen that such atrade gives to the holder of 
silver bullion 30 cents for every dollar of bullion he brings to 
the Mint. And the advocates of this bill, not content with show- 
ering so lavishly especial favors and great privileges upon the 
silver kings of this country, go still further and provide that all 
the silver of the world may be dumped into our mints on the same 
basis, and the holders thereof receive in return a silver dollar 
with the honor, the honesty, and the credit of our Federal Gov- 
ernment behind it. What will be the result? Not only will all 
the silver bullion of this country be brought to our Mint, and 
coined and exchanged for money at 100 cents on the dollar, but 
Germany, France, Belgium, Austria-Hungary, and Italy will 
bring here their millions of silver and have it coined at our mints 
free of charge and receive standard dollars in return. -~ 

Mr. Chairman, itis difficult to find language sufficiently stron; 
to denounce this great raid: this grand larceny upon the nation 
Treasury, which has already been impoverished by the unwise 
and extravagant demands upon it during the last few years. 
To-day the foreign nations to which I have alluded naturally 
look forward eagerly for the passage of this bill. Germany, Italy, 
Austria-Hungary, and several other nations have silver to sell, 
and they will be glad to unload it upon this Government at an 
enhanced price. They are waiting to-day, Mr. Chairman, for 
the n to take ad vantage of the folly of this great Amer- 
ican Republic. 

No nation I submit, however wealthy and prosperous in nat- 
ural resources, however independent of the other nations of the 
earth can successfully restore the ancient parity of the white 
and yellow metals. 

The last silver law allowing the Government to purchase 4,500,- 
000 ounces of silver per month instead of enhancing the price of 
silver, has brought about a decline. 

Since the law went into effect every silver dollar coined by 
the United States was depreciated in value at least 20 cents, re- 
sulting in a loss to this Government of over $100,000,000 by such 
decline in value. ~ 

Mr, Chairman, we do not object to silver. We believe in it, 
and want it as a circulating medium, to be taken and given atits 
true value; nothing more and nothing less. 

If the American people desire to follow the leadership of Mr. 
BLAND in this dangerous and unprincipled policy, they may do 
so. Isay the passage of this bill will be a sad day for the Ameri- 
can people, and a disastrous epoch in our history. 

I have heard in the debates upon this floor the oft-repeated 
ay 5 the free silver men that they want the money of the Con- 
stitution. 


Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of both gold and silver; I too want 
the money of the Constitution; I want gold and silver inter- 
changeable upon the true basis of value and not an honest dollar 
circulating side by side with a dishonest dollar. This, sir, is the 
money contemplated by the Constitution—an honest dollar, and 
not a debased currency, is what our national Constitution pro- 
vided for, and what it is our duty sacredly to insist upon and 
maintain. 

If this bill becomes a law we shall, I believe, pass through a 
commercial crisis by comparison with which the crisis of 1837 
was a mere momentary flurry. 

It will be seen the bill provides that the unit of value shall be 
two units, that is, the silver dollar of 412} grains of standard sil- 
ver and the gold dollar of 25.8 grains of standard gold. An 
holder of 8100 worth of gold or silver bullion may have it coine 
for him free of charge, or he may deposit the bullion at the mints 
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and receive in exe. e coin notes, and these coin notes shall 
be a legal tender in like manner as are gold and silver coins. 
an issue of silver certificates is to be called in and can- 
celed. 


This bill provides, in other words, for sigh Dy bie eventually 
the gold standard and placing the currency of the United States 
upon a silver basis. Just so soon as this is done all attempts at 
bimetallism will forever be at an end; that which is sought to 
be accomplished by the minority of the commitiee, to wit, an 
international conference for the purno of eing upon an 
international bimetallic standard, will be lost, and probably those 
nations which I have before alluded to will at once place them- 
selves upon a gold standard. 

England, which aims to control the gold of the world, would 
hail such a measure with delight,and view with the utmost com- 
3 the gold of this country cross the sea and find lodgment 

other countries. 

If this bill passes the gain to the silver-mine owners in this 
country, estimating their annual extraction will be the same, 
will amount to about $2,000,000 annually. Who will indorse such 
a piece of robbery to benefit any special interest? Is that in ac- 
cord with the a gi of Democracy? 

Now, what is the argument of the advocates of free coinage? 
The argument which 8 most strongly to the people is that 
it means more ages and greater circulation, and a better price 
for our products, This argument appeals most strongly to the 
people of the South who have not yet recovered from the disas- 
trous effects of the war, and unquestionably are in many States 
suffering from a financial depression. Yet, it seems clear that 
with more money, as this bill contemplates, they will be in no 
better position. Money is butamediumofexchange. It is made 
by the Government putting its stamp upon it, and yet while the 
Government makes the money it does not and can not make its 
value. How can the better off by ha $2 where 
er now have but one, if the value of the present dollar is equal 
to the $2 of a debased and depreciated currency? 

Now, who are to be the greatest sufferers from the free coin- 
age of silver? It is said that the creditor class will be the losers 
and the debtor class will be the 1 Now, who are the cred- 
itor class? Not the wealthy capitalists, the railroads, the syndi- 
cates who carry on large business enterprises on borrowed capi- 
tal, but the common Prone. the wage-earners, the people in 
the humbler walks of life who by years of industry, economy, 
and frugality are able to earn and save a few do and in- 
vest them in securities, in farm mortgages, in savings banks, 
and elsewhere. 

What will be the effect of free coinage upon them? Let me 
nay that instead of receiving an honest dollar in return for every 
doliar of their hard earnings so advanced they will be obliged to 
take a dollar worth 70 centsor even less. The Bland bill means 
loss, . and impoverishment to them, the great industrial 
classes of country, and in their name I protest against its 


passage. 

With the passage of this bill the shock to business would be 
felt from the Atlantic to the Pacific. 

Even in the matter of savings banks, the total deposits are es- 
timated to beover $1,600,000,000. Most of these banks limit de- 
posit account to $1,000. This money represents the savings of 
thousands of poor men and poor women of the laboring class 
generally. The savings banks loans are principally mortgages 
upon real estate and amount to $980,000,000. Free coinage of sil- 
ver, even if the value of the silver dollar advanced permanently 
from 70 to 80 cents (which is afalse assumption) would represent 
a loss to these depositors of 20 per cent, equal to the failure and 
pa pe of two hundred of these banks for a million dol- 

each. - 

So, too, the free coinage of silver will cause a depreciation in 
the amount ultimately due on life insurance policies; and while 
men have insured their lives as a matter of protection to their 
wives and children, and have paid in premiums money worth 
100 cents on a dollar, yet if this bill passes the company ma; 
pay these policies as they become due in 70-cent dollars, an 
compel the wife and children to lose one-third of what they are 
honestly entitled to; and this without any fault of the companies 
themselves, who must pay their debts in the same money which 
oe Government says they must accept in payment of debts due 
them. 

Not a very cheering outlook for a man who wants to make due 
provision for the comfort of his wife and children when he has 
passed away. 

Mr. Chairman, I know not what the ultimate fate of this bill 
may be, but I stand upon the floor of this House to utter my 
earnest protest against it, and were I to do otherwise or even 
keep silent, I know that I should misrepresent that grand old 
Commonwealth which I have the honor in part to represent in 
this body. T know, sir, that if I did not use every means in my 


wer to discredit this dishonest and unprincipled proposition, 

should be unfaithful to the people of Massachusetts. 

Neither the mistaken belief of the Farmers’ Alliance of Geor- 
gia, or the greed of the silver kings of Colorado, will induce me 
to vote for a measure which means irreparable injury and loss to 
all our people, financjal disaster to our business interests, and 
national dishonor to the Government of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I appeal to the membersof this House, no mat- 
ter what section of the Union they represent, to stand firm for 
honest money and patriotic fidelity to duty, no matter what 
influences may tempt them to vote for this measure, let us stand 
firm to uphold that which is dear to us all, our national honor. 

I denounce the accusation that this is a Democratic measure; 
it is, I Say, undemocratic in every sense, because it is contrary to 
the principles of Democracy as promulgated by Thomas Jeffer- 
son; and so, true to the teachings of Democracy and as a Repre- 
sentative of the great Commonwealth of Massachusetts, Lenter my 
solemn protest against this measure. [Applause.] 

Before coneluding the foregoing sen A 

Mr.CROSBY said: As the hour for the recess is at hand, I re- 
serve ine remainder of my time, and move that the committee do 
now r . 

The motion was agreed to. e 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. BLOUNT reported that the Committee of 
the Whole on the state of the Union, having had under consid- 
eration the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and 
reduce the duties on woolen goods, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. ATKINSON, for three days, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. COOMBS, for three days, on account of important busi- 


ness. 

To Mr. HALLOWELL, for one week, on account of important 
business. 

To Mr. TURPIN, for ten days, on account of important business. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. At the request of the Chair, the gentleman 
from Kentucky [Mr. GOODNIGHT] will preside at the session this 
evening as S er pro tempore. In accordance with the order 
heretofore adopted, the House now takes a recess until 8 o’clock 
this evening, 


EVENING SESSION. 


The House reassembled at 8 o’clock p. m., Mr. GOODNIGHT in 
the chair as Speaker pro tempore. 
THE TARIFF. 


On motion of Mr. MCMILLIN, the House resolved itself into 
Committee of the Whole on the state of the Union (Mr. BLOUNT 
in the chair) and resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 
6007) to place wool on the free list and reduce the duties on woolen 
goods. 

Mr. CROSBY resumed and concluded his remarks as pub- 
lished previously in to-day’s proceedings. 

Mr. MILLER. Mr. Chairman, having been engaged in raising 
sheep for many years, I thought I would make a few remarks no 
the subject. I regard that the sheep-raising industry of our coun- 
try should bə encouraged. There is not a State or Terri- 
tory but what is interested in this industry. There is perhaps 
no other industry in our country which requires less capital to 
engage in it. With a small amount of money a person can per- 
chase a few sheep, which in a few years will afford a large por- 
tion of meat and clothing for a family, and if properly managed, 
in less time than anyone would imagine who has not had expe- 
rience in the business, will produce more income from the amount 
invested in money and labor than can be produced on the farm 
from any other source. 

Almost all of the Southern States are peculiarly adapted to the 
business. The poor people of those States, if encouraged to en- 

age in sheep-taising, in a few years would become independent. 
Much money would be saved to those States that they now have 
to pay out for fertilizers, and their lands would be materially en- 
hanced in value; a result that can not be produced, in my opin- 
ion, with so small an investment of money in the encouragement 
of any other industry. 

The raising of sheep would not only enrich the land, but the 

roduction of wool to aconsiderable amount would attract capital- 
5 to the cheap labor and many fine water powers possessed by 


those States. 
Many years ago I lived in Vermont. In those days the hill- 
sides of New England were covered with sheep; the people were 
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prosperous and happy. They received good incomes from the 
production of their sheep, the wool bringing in money in the 
spring, se off their surplus of sheep e fall; their lands 
were enriched by their flocks. As years pasoa their sheep from 
various causes became diseased, the people became discouraged, 
_ they allowed their flocks to dwindle away, their incomes disa 
peared, many farms were abandoned, and in my opinion they will 
remain in that condition until their small flocks which they now 

ss shall increase and once more whiten the hillsides of those 
Btates and enrich and recuperate the land. 

The mountain regions of Oregon, California, Montana, Colo- 
rado, Wyoming, and the arid lands of Utah, New Mexico, and 
Arizona can be made available and are already being used exten- 
sively in raising sheep, and there is every prospect of our be- 
coming the most extensive wool-producing country in the world, 
provided the people engaged in that industry are treated fairly 
and are not taxed for the benefit of wealthy manufacturers. 

WAY) I ask, do you propose to take off the tariff on wool, about 
the only thing that the farmer raises that is 8 Why 
do you not commence on the other end of the line and increase 
the duty on some of the luxuries thatare used almost exclusively 
by the rich? Is it because the wealthy manufacturers are so 
3 represented upon this floor, and your committee rooms 
have swarmed with manufacturers who naturally would be 
in favor of taking off the duty on wool, for the amount the farmer 
loses goes into their pockets? You claim you make it up to the 
farmer by reducing the tariff on cloth. 

What nonsense. You reduce a farmer’s income derived from 
his flock of one hundred sheep from fifty to sixty dollars, and re- 
duce the price of the cloth he may purchase five to ten dollars. 
The farmer may figure slow, but he figures sure, and from the 
nature of circumstances he is obliged to figure close in order to 
make ends meet. 

I have not heard of farmers being invited into the room of the 
Ways and Means Committee, but I understand the manufacturers 
have been in close consultation with the committee. I have not 
heard of any farmers being consulted, although there are quite 
anumber in this House, some of whom could have given the 
committee valuable information on the subject. 

It has puzzled me considerably to understand how the commit- 
tee come to make such a report. When] investigated and ascer- 
tained who constituted that committee I was not so much sur- 
prised at the result of the deliberations of thirteen lawyers and 
two manufacturers; the great farming interest of the country 
not being represented on that co’ ttee, although there are 
quite a number of farmers upon this floor. They may not be as 
well versed in constitutional law as some of the distinguished 
lawyers on that committee. The views and advice of a success- 
ful farmer might be as valuable in the adjustment of the tariff as 
that o a lawyer or a manufacturer who has thousands of dollars 
at stake. 

It does not follow that because a man is a good lawyer he 
is a good business man or that he understands the wants of farm- 
ers. 

I have known many men that would talk well on almost every 
subject, including r: ads, and perhaps insinuate in their talk on 
the subject that Gould’s views or knowledge on railroads is of but 
little account, or that the practical knowledge of a farmer is of but 
little account as compared with their knowledge on that subject; 
yet those same men did not sufficient business oc nei to 
support themselves and their families. It has been asserted fre- 

uently upon this floor that the condition of the farmers was any- 
thing ut prosperous. If the committee was anxious to relieve 
the farmers why did they not take the duty off cloth as well as 
wool? Whyshow partiality to the manufacturer? Isit because 
the condition of the farmer is not as bad as has been represented 
by so many gentlemen upon this floor? 

The general prosperity of the country is due to a great extent 
to the untiring industry of the farmers, although im upon 
by laws that encumber them with heavy burdens. By their in- 
dustry the people of the country are ina much better condition 
than the census returns indicate. The vast indebtedness repre- 
sented to exist against the farmers is not correct as to them or 
any other class of people of our country, and I will endeavor to 
demonstrate that I am correct. The assessors over the country 
inorder to ascertain who own mortgages, examine the records and 

lace upon the assessment rolls the face of the mortgages. No 

quiry is made as to the amount that has been paid, Ofttimes 
payments have been made to a large amount, and I have known 
many cases where they have been paid for years and yet they were 
not canceled on the records. - 

On several occasions while I was chairman of the county board 
we had trouble about the equalization of taxes as between the 
farming towns and cities. It was claimed by the farming towns 
that the citizens of cities did not pay their proportion of the 
taxes. I ascertained that by the records the f. towns were 


correct, but when I examined into the situation of that indebted- 
ness I was satisfied that half of the indebtedness represented by 
the records had been paid. I have no doubt that is the situation 
allover the country, and that the recorded indebtedness on which 
I understand the statistics in relation to the indebtedness is 
based is overestimated at least one-third and perhaps one-half. 

I regard that the census, so far as the indebtedness of the 
country is concerned, does the country girat injustice, and for 
my part I can not understand what ble benefit it can be to 
the people of this country to impress the nations of the earth that 
our people are burdened with an imaginary indebtedness and 
that we are on the brink of bankruptcy. 

The fact is that there is more real prosperity and happiness 
enjoyed by the people in every pection of our country aban en- 
joyed by any other people on the face of the earth. 

My confidence in census returns was very much shaken many 
years ago when I first settled in the Territory of Wisconsin, in a 
small walk of about 300 miles that I was invited to take with a 
United States marshal, who was taking the census of Northern 
Wisconsin. After having traveled until we became fatigued we 
arrived at quite a high knoll, which was considerably elevated 
above the surrounding country. We concluded to take a rest 
while we were refreshing ourselves with refreshments popular 
in a new country. We could see the smoke issuing from Se 
cabins in the distance. My friend the United States marshal, 
after having secured my opinion as to the number of people who 
constituted the inmates of those cabins, recorded in his census 
book and assigned to each cabin from six to twelve persons, ac- 
cording tothe amount of smoke. Perhaps it is not necessary for 
me to say that the number of people reported by my friend was 
perfectl e to the authorities, as it helped to swell the 
population of the Territory to a number necessary in order to 
admit our Territory to the Union. 

Ever since witnessing the manner in which that census was 
taken I have been inclined to make due allowance for the sta- 
tistics and census returns furnished by the Government. For 
my part I do not take any stock in thiscalamity talk that we are 
all going to destruction. Neither do I think it good policy for 


the members of this House to undertake to array one portion of 
the community against the other by legislation that shall favor 
one section of the country at the expense of another. Although 


many utterances made by members upon this floor disappear 

from our memories as quick as the morning dew disappears be- 

fore the morning sun, yet words spoken by a member in this 

1 is often invested with much consideration by people at a 
stance 

Nothing is more damaging to a country than the agitation of 
subjects that have a tendency to unsettle established business re- 
lations, and especially demoralizing when there is no prospect of 
their being enacted into laws. 

I do not understand why we should use partiality as between 
the manufacturer and farmer. The manufacturers in the woolen 
business with whom I am acquainted, I understand, are willing 
to have the tariff on woolen goods taken off, provided it is taken 
off on wool. 

I can well imagine that men that have engaged in the woolen 
business without understanding the business, perhaps located 
where labor is scarce of the kind that they desire, perhaps defi- 
cient in capital and understanding of the business, perhaps un- 
fortunately located where power is expensive and with limited 
means of transportation—I can understand that a manufactur- 
ing establishment thus situated would naturally desire all the 
protection that it can secure. There are many manufacturing 
establishments that by the great inducements held out by enter- 
prising towns have been erected in towns totally unsuited for the 

usiness in which they have engaged. 

We can not afford to legislate for the benefit of such establish- 
ments. Asa rule I understand that the representives or agents 
of such establishments compose the crowd that are urging the 
taking off the tariff on wool, reducing the price of wool 11 cents 
a pound, and robbing the farmers engaged in raising sheep for 
the benefit of wealthy manufacturers. : 

The speeches that have been made on the bill under considera- 
tion have interested me and I presume every member in the 
House, although they have not, as a general rule, referred to a 
very great extent to the subject or propriety of reducing the 
price of wool. 

I presume the reason why the gentlemen have said so much 
upon every other subject and so little about the taking the tariff 
off of woolis, they think that the leastsaid the less they will have 
to say in excuse to the farmer when he wants to know why they 
should take the tariff off of wool and yet leave a heavy duty on 
cloth for the benefit of the manufacturers and also upon many 
other-articles used by the farmer. ; 

The pleasant remarks of the gentleman from Tennessee upon 
the subject of dumping the tea in Boston Harbor, and his pleas- 
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ant reminiscences of the Revolution, and his reference of his de- 

votion to the old flag will be regarded with more favor by the 

farmers than any remarks he made on reducing the tariff on 

wool, and his patriotic utterances are more in accord with what 

farmers would ee expect from one representing the glo- 

yous ola Democratic State of Tennessee, the home of Andrew 
ackson. 

This billif adopted will discourage men who have small flocks of 
sheep from increasing them, and will prevent others from engag- 
ing in sheep-raising, and will materially retard the occupation 
of large zor na of country by men of small means, which will 
be monopolized by rich men and corporations. Capitalists are 
securing the control of many enterprises and driving men of 
small means out of business, thereby concentrating the busi- 
ness and wealth of the country ina few hands. I regard such 
concentration of wealth as a pe pte almost equal to the individ- 
ual ownership of large tracts of land. 

In my opinion all valuable timber land and all mineral land 
should be retained by the Government. Had that been 
adopted thirty years ago, and the timber and mineral lands prop- 
erly 5 we might have realized a sufficient amount to 
have paid off the national debt. 

The people might as well have the benefit of that land as to 
permit it to be e up by a comparatively few men and cor- 
porations, who have made large sums of money by purchasing at 
nominal rates large tracts of land that belonged to the nation. 

The concentration of wealth and of land in a few hands has 
been the cause of much trouble and unhappiness in the Old 
World, and was the principal cause of the downfall of the proud- 
est nations that ever existed. The general and equal distribu- 
tion and ownership of land among the people should be encour- 
aged; it will secure the happiness and p rity of the country. 

It is not singular that the distinguished lawyer from Georgia 
had so little to say on the subject of reducing the price or value 
of the farmer’s wool. I was pleased to understand him to say 
that he deferred to the opinion of others in supporting this 
bill. His ingenious speech on the late decision of the Supreme 
Court on the ruling of the late Speaker of this House was very 
interesting. The position which I understood-he assumed, that 
this House is beyond the reach and is superior to the Supreme 
Court, was, perhaps, very flattering to the members of the 
House. It seems to me that sounds like encouraging revolu- 
tion. 

When we recollect that this higher-law doctrine was advocated 
by extreme men until the decision of that great tribunal was 
treated with contempt,and when the mandates of that great 
court of last resort were not enforced a war was precipitated 
which desolated our land, costing $10,000,000,000 and the de- 
struction of the lives of two millions of as brave men as ever met 
upon the field of battle, and maimed thousands of others for life, 
whom we meet in every partof the country—I regard thatcourtas 
the most exalted department in our Government, dealing out 
justice to the poor and rich alike and affording protection to 
all—I can not conceive of any political emergency that will jus- 
tify anyone in undertaking to belittle its decisions by compar- 
ing the power that is by that exalted tribunal with the 
power that is possessed by any other branch or department of 
Government. 

When the people shall cease to regard the Supreme Court with 
confidence, and shall be unwilling to enforce its mandates and 
acknowledge its supreme power, and propose to hold and balance 
the scales of justice themselves, then we will have anarchy and 
civil war, and our ee be that of the mighty natonp which 
have gone before us, and whose power and glory have been blot- 
ted from the earth. e gentleman from Tennessee asks what we 
were elected for? I understand we were elected for the purpose 
of reducing the burdens of taxation. Not to reduce taxation on 
one class of people for the benefit of any other class. We were 
not elected to take the protection—about the only protection the 
farmer has—off of wool for the benefit of the manufacturer. The 
farmers, it is generally conceded, pay more in taxes in proportion 
to their means than any other class of people, yet with all the 
love and consideration expressed for them by gentlemen of this 
House they advocate the taking off the duty on wcol, almost the 
only thing they raise that is protected. 

T} this bill passes, next November, when the votes are counted, 
it will be found that this talk of friendship for the farmer has 
been duly appreciated; and if Iam not mistaken, the result of the 
election in the wool-growing States will be such as the supporters 
of this bill will not desire. 

The farmers do not ask any special protection, but as they are 
obliged to pay taxes in the way of duty for the benefit of manu- 
facturers on many things they wear, drink, eat, and use, they 
think they are not asking too much tohave the small protection 
they have on wocl retained. 

The farmers have no desire, and if they had they can not afford 


to compete with the great woolen manufacturers in their efforts 
to influence Congress, 

Let me assure you if you pass this bill you will do a ges 
8 to the farmers, the great conservative element of our 
country. 

It is conceded a large amount of money must be raised by this 


Congress. Where is it to come from? I have not heard any 


gentleman during the discussion advocate the raising the amount 
3 for the support of the General Government by a direct 


Although we Od get aes with the gentleman from Michigan 
in the pleasant visions of the future as expressed by the gentle- 
man, it is with the present we have to deal. We must face the 
stern reality ofthe hour. The question that confronts my friend 
and myself is whether we propose to reduce the price of wool 
produced by the sheep that are owned by the farmers of Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin. It isunnecessary for me to say that I do not 

ro to do 8 of the kind, for I regard that that would 

2 the worst kind of c legislation. 

Prudent men in the management of their own affairs gener- 
ally, if their income is cut off in one direction, east around to as- 
certain what source they can draw on to make up such deficiency. 
I have not heard of any proposition by anyone to make good 
the amount of the difference that the adoption of this bill will 
ers ate, although it is admitted by everyone that it will reduce 
the revenue of the country many millions of dollars; a serious 
deficiency, considering the situation of the Treasury as repre- 
. by some of the most active and warm supporters of this 

ill. 

It has been stated by several gentlemen that there had beena 
great falling off of sheep in some of the States, and that there 
were not as many sheep in the country as there were several 
years ago, and conclude from that that the sheep business is un- 
popular and not profitable. I will endeavor to give some infor- 
mation on the subject. 

We havea country that has a population of 64,000,000 of people, 
increasing at the rate at present of 2,000,000 per year. It requires 
probably at least one sheep for each person per year. Some do 
not have any mutton, while others will eat several sheep ina year. 
Many sheep have been sent into Mexico, and many, I understand, 
are shi to Europe. 

The fine-wool sheep commanded such prices at one time that 
the farmers in Vermont and some of the other States sold them- 
selves short, and by the bad practice of breeding in and other 
causes their sheep e diseased, which caused their destruc- 
tion to such an extent that there were not a sufficient amount of 
sheep to supply the home demand. I have nodoubtthere are al- 
most as many sheep slaughtered for food and destroyed by disease, 
wolves, and dogs annualiy as we have at the present time in the 
whole country, and as the demand will increase, unless we en- 
courage the industry, we will not only have to import wool, but 
will have to import sheep, for already our population is increas- 
ing more rapidly than the surplus production of sheep. 

We have a large surplus of cotton, grain, and cattle, and vari- 
ous other productions and manufactured articles. 

It is evident that we must find new markets for the rapidly in- 
creasing productions of our country. We. must enact laws that 
shall prevent a monopoly of the means of transportation by sea 
and land, inorder that we may be able tocompete with European 
nations in supplying our neighbors who possess the country south 
of us with the various productions that we raise and are pro- 
duced by our manufacturing establishments, and exchange the 
same for their silver, coffee, sugar, and other productions that 
they raise, and increase the friendly relations that should exist 
between us and our sister Republics, and also with our island 
neighbors. 

An extraordinary effort should be.made to increase our trade 
relations with every nation upon the earth. By increasing our 
trade we will increase a demand for ships, which will encourage 
shipbuildingand giveemployment to many of our people in their 
construction and management. I regard it absolutely necessary 
to the future prosperity of the country that we once more pos- 
sess ourselves of the carrying trade that we lost during the war. 

Let us encourage our pone in the construction of vessels by 
enacting laws that shall place our mechanics and artisans in 
position that they may be able to successfully compete with those 
engaged in the business in other countries. 

There is much danger in depending upon foreign nations for 
transportation, who are often competitors. It is humiliating to 
be obliged to witness the disappearance of our vessels from the 
high seas without making an effort to restore our merchant 
navy. No subject or enterprise is of greater importance than 
the extension of our trade with foreign countries, and nothing 
that we can do will contribute to that end more than having 
ample facilities for reaching them. And if that end can not be 
secured by individual enterprise, although as a rule I am op- 
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to the subsidy business, I would be in favor of the Gov- 
ernment paying a subsidy that would secure the construction of 
ships of capacity, speed, and strength that in times of peace 
might be used for transportation and in times of war could be 
used in protecting the interests of our country. 

In that way we might recover the carrying trade that we have 
lost and in a few years become one of the most powerful maritime 
powers on the earth. As far as my knowledge extends, both in 
ancient and modern times the countries that carried on the most 
extensive commerce and commanded the seas were the most pros- 
perous. This country all the elements in material, 
money, and men nece to attain that position, and I regard 
oe duty of Congress to enact such laws as will tend to produce 

t penal’. 


By adopting such a policy it would cheapen transportation. I 
would have the rates of transportation regulated by the Govern- 
ment upon vesselsthat received subsidies. I have sometimes 
thought it would be well for the Government to regulate the rates 
of transportation both by sea and land and provoni large capital- 
ists or corporations from dixtng prices on the productions of our 
country. Such combinations have assumed serious proportions. 

Our friend from Nebraska during the able speech that he made 
informed us that there had been a great falling off in the sheep 
business in his State within the last few years and seemed in- 
clined to rejoice at such a result. According to his own figures 
the sheep average about six pounds of wool; the average price 
of wool indicates that the sheep produces in woolannually asuffi- 
cient amount of income to pay for the sheep, to say nothing of 
the increase, which I calculate will keep the sheep during the 


ear. 
7 I do not know of any animal that will produce such favorable 
results, neither do I know any other kind of farming that is 
more profitable. I engaged in the business in a very small way. 
When a boy about 10 years old I had saved $20. I invested it in 
ten sheep. I let them out on shares. In afew years I was the 
owner of one hundred sheep, the result of my investment of $20. 
My experience in later years in the sheep business convinces me 
that had the farmers of Nebraska encouraged the sheep indus- 
try they would not be obliged to mortgage their farms to my 
neighbors who are keeping sheep in Wisconsin. 
en the gentleman has lived in Nebraska as long as I have 
lived in Wisconsin he may wish that the sheep-raising industry 
had been encouraged. en the now fertile lands of his State 
become exhausted and shall cease to yield remunerative crops, 
the farmers, seeking for fertilizers recuperate their lands, 
will conclude that they have made a mistake in neglecting the 
wool-growing business, and sheep will be regarded with more 
favor; andI am inclined to believe when he returns to Nebraska 
the farmers of that State will desire to know why he did not 
favor the taking off the duty on cloth and many other articles 
that they are obliged to purchase. They will naturally inquire 
why he especially interested himself in behalf of the manufac- 
turers by taking off the duty on wool for the benefit of wealthy 
manufacturers, reducing the value of their wool 11 cents por 
und and materially diminishing their small incomes to add to 

e incomes of rich individuals and corporations. 

I understood the gentleman to say that the annual crop of wool 
was worth $80,000,000, and yet according to his figures we only 
raise about one-half of whatwe use. That being the situation, it 
strikes me there is no industry in our country entitled to more 
encouragement. 

The gentleman from Nebraska announced in his speech that 
we could not compete with South America and Australia in rais- 
ing sheep. He probably does not know that the men who make 
the most money raising sheep are those living in the vicinity of 
New York and other large cities where there is ademand for 
lambs at large figures, and where they can sell their old sheep 
at fair prices, the latter being but of little account in the coun- 
tries vilon he mentioned. 

After listening to my friend’s interesting remarks about our 
ancient friend Pericles, our more modern friend Robinson Cru- 
soe, and about the many ts of ancient and modern times that 
he quoted extensively, who I do not understand are particularly 
g authority on the subject of wool, I arrived at the conclu- 
sion that hisknowledge of those distinguished individuals is more 
extensive and accurate than his knowledge of Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob, who were extensive sheep-raisers, who I understand re- 
| eee their flocks as the most valuable part of their possessions. 

ask from what source we are to derive the vast sums of money 
that we must raise for pensions, for internal improvements, for 

ublic buildings and various claims, and for ordinary expenses? 
this a proper time to reduce our sources of revenue? Is this 
the proper time to reduce the duty upon an industry which we 
should all encourage, and in which many farmers are interested 
in every State and Territory in the Union? 
At present our trade relations with our neighbors is in a very 
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unsatisfactory condition. While our imports from and exports to 
the British provinces constituted last year about one-half of their 
total imports and exports, yet our imports from and exports to 
Mexico only amounted to about one-twentieth of their total im- 
ports and exports. Our commercial relations with the other 
South American republics produced about the same result, which 
I deem a very unsatisfactory state of things, which should be 
remedied as soon as possible. è 

I believe it to be the true policy for us to adopt the system of 
reciprocity with every country that desires and is 2 8 to open 
their markets to us. As an evidence that we should adopt that 
policy is the fact that men of distinguished ability who formerly 
were advocates of high protective tariff are now in favor of the 

olicy of Ray ass Ee a large majority of the people seem to 
avor that policy; and as there is wisdom in a multitude of coun- 
sels, it seems to be our duty to change our revenue system and 
repeal all laws that tend to embarrass us in our commercial and 
trade relations with other countries. 

It probably will be said by . such a policy the reve- 
nues of the country will be seriously diminished. I would make 
up that deficiency by a graduated tax on incomes. 

By 7 6 5 an income tax the burden of taxation for the 
support of the General Government would be more equally dis- 
tributed than under the present system. Many men at present 
of large wealth who have large incomes with small f es do 
not, under our system, pay much if any more for the support of 
Government than men of ordinary means with large families, 
for the reason that often such families consume as much of those 
articles from which large duties are derived as their wealthy 
neighbor. Such a system imposes undue burdens upon a por- 
tion of our population who are the least able to bear it, and re- 
lieves the people of wealth who have large incomes. it is not 
surprising that the intelligent portion of our population who 
earn their daily bread by their daily labor demand a change in 
the revenue law, that the burdens of taxation may be more 
equally distributed. 

The farmers are a thoughtful, conservative element of our 
country. Slow, as a general rule, to arrive at conclusions, are at 
all times willing toassume their proportion of the responsibility 
of sustaining the Government. They have arrived at the con- 
clusion that they are paying more than their part, that the rev- 
enue laws discriminate against them, and they demand aradical 
change. It must be apparent to the most obtuse mind that the 
are thoroughly in earnest, and as they form a very large an 
important portion of the population of the onay: their de- 
mands should be favorably considered. The legislation that 
proposes to reduce the farmers wool 11 cents on a pound corre- 
sponds with the proposition to pay to the millionaire silver-mine 
owner 100 cents in gold for 70 cents in silver—such legislation is 
not favored by the farmers. 

The farmers do not ask and do not desire for special legisla- 
tion, but they do desire that their interest shall not be over- 
looked for the benefit of wealthy corporations and individuals, 

The ordinary farmer under our system of raising revenue for 
the support of the Government often pays more taxes than the 
man who counts his millions invested in Government bonds and 
other securities that are not taxed. 

Ik the free-trade policy is to be adopted with reference to what 
the farmers produce, then let us adopt the free-trade system, to 
the end that the productions of our farmers may find their way 
to the starving millions scattered over the earth. 

There is no reason why the people of China, who can furnish 
us with tea, should suffer for the want of food, nor that Ireland 
should suffer from famine while they have plenty of linen, or 
that surrounding nations should szek markets in distant coun- 
tries for articles manufactured or productions raised in this coun- 
try when they have an abundance of coffee and other articles 
that we desire. A 

The farmers would much prefer to have free trade and have 
the markets of the world thrown open to them than to favora 

olicy that will tax one industry at the expense of another, mak- 
the rich richer and poor poorer. 
et us inaugurate a policy that will open the ports of the 
world to the productions of our country, to the end that the sails 
of our vessels shall whiten every sea and that our vessels shall 
be found in every port laden with the productions of our coun- 
try ig such numbers that the stars that embellish our country’s 
flag shall become as familiar to the people of distant nations as 
the stars that illuminate the heavens. [Applause.] 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Mr. Chairman, the bill under 
consideration proposes to admit wool free, and to reduce laryely 
the present tariff on the products of wool. Some good and sub- 
stantial reason should be advanced for this proposition. Some- 
body should be benefited by it, either the farmers who grow the 
wool, or the manufacturers of the products of wool, or the con- 


sumers of wool. The farmers are not benefited, and why? It 


25 | Wool free you reduce the price of American.wool. 

In 1867 a tariff was passed which largely increased the duties 
on wool, and what was the result? From 1871 to 1885, a period 
of fourteen years, our flocks increased from 32,000,000 to 50,000, 
000. In 1883 a bill was passed which largely reduced the tariff 

on wool and the products of wool, and what was the result? 
From 1885 to 1889, a period of four years, our flocks decreased 
from 50,000,000 to 42,000,000. We lost 8,000,000 sheep in four 
years. In 1890 the present tariff law was passed, and our flocks 
increased -during one year (from January, 1891, until January, 
1892) 1,500,000. - 

Here, then, is the record, that under a high tariff our flocks 
increase and under a low tariff they decrease. Under the tariff 
of 1883 we lost 2,000,000 sheep per year; under the tariff of 1890 
we have gained 1,500,000 sheep per year. With free foreign 
wool our farmers can not grow wool at a profit. The only use 
the farmer can make of his wool is to sell it to the manufacturer. 
The farmer does not manufacture hisown wool. The neighbor- 
hood carding machine, the spinning wheel, and the loom have 
all gone out of existence. 

Formerly every farmhouse had itsspinning wheel, every farm- 
er's wife could spin; but now the music of the spinning wheel is 
no longer heard, and the farmer must sell his wool for what he 
can getfrom the manufacturer. The manufacturers will only buy 
it sa they can buy it as cheap or cheaper than they can buy 
foreign wool. 

Take off the tariff on foreign wool and it can be sold cheaper 
in Boston market than our farmers can afford to sell it. What 
is the result? 

Why, American wool must go down to compete with cheap for- 
eign wool and then sheep-raising ceases to be profitable and our 
flocks decrease. With a tariff on nearly everything else, why 
strike at wool? What have the farmers done that they alone 
should suffer? Wool is much higher to-day than in London, and 
has been kipa ever Since the McKinley bill was ed. Re- 
peal the tariff on wool and it will be lower than in London. 

Wool is called raw material by the committee in their report, 
and yet to the farmer it is his Lais hed product. It represents 
his labor in the raising of his sheep, and their feed produced by 
labor. To the manufacturer it is raw material, and when he has 
made it into cloth it is his finished product, but to the tailor it 
is raw material. So a green hide is raw material to the tanner, 
but it is finished product to the farmer who raised the animal. 

After it is tanned into leather it is finished product to the tan- 
ner, but it is raw material to the shoemaker and harness-maker. 
So it is with nearly every article of manufacture. It is at sev- 
eral different stages both raw material and finished 8 
and the term raw material, about which so much is said by tariff 
reformers, is a confusing and misl term and can not be 
used to cover or include any classof articles. If a bill was passed 
to admit all raw materials free, not one single thing could be 
admitted free of duty under it. ‘ 

Raw material can only mean in its technical sense articles upon 
which no labor has been expended, and there are no such arti- 
cles except in their natural state. A growing tree in the forest 
is raw material, but the moment it is cut into logs it is finished 

roduct to the logger. It is raw material to the sawyer, but his 
Inished product when sawed into boards; but raw material to 

the box-maker, and in time becomes his finished product. 

Now, it has been advanced as an argument that because the 
Eastern States have decreased their flocks, this decrease has 
‘been the result of the protection which has been afforded wool. 
If this were true, the flocks would have decreased in the States 
west of the Missouri River; but they have largely increased. 
The market for wool is the Eastern market. All the great woolen 
factories, or nearly all of them, are east of the Missouri River. 

The freights upon wool by rail from the States of Pennsylvania 
and Ohio to the manufacturers are less than from the States 
west of the Missouri River; and if it were true that the tariff 
has caused the decrease of flocks in the States east of the Mis- 
souri River it certainly would have decreased the flocks in the 
States west of the Missouri River. But Texas has doubled her 
flocks in the last ten years. Colorado, Oregon, Washington, 
Dakota, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Arizona, Utah, and Wyo- 
ming have all largely increased their flocks, some tenfold, in the 
last ten years. 

The fact that the flocks have decreased in these Eastern States 
is because of the fact that it has been ascertained that sheep can 
be grown with much more profit in some of the Western States 
than in the Eastern States. We learn by experience; and as 
the ent go by, the State which discovers that it can not grow 
profitably either wool or wheat or corn gives up that branch of 
production to a State which has more natural facilities for it. 

We can not raise cotton in Pennsylvania; they can raise cot- 
ton in the Southern States. We can produce petroleum oil in 
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Pennsylvania; and petroleum oil is not produced in any consid- 
erable quantity in any of the other States. We can make good 
iron and good steel rails in Pennsylvania; but there are many 
t that we can not produce with profit, and we yield the pro- 
duction of these things to States that can produce them with 
groser profit and confine our production to articles in which 
y nature our State excels. 

This reciprocity among the States is but the natural result 
growing on of the advantages which some States possess over 
others in the production of certain things. We area young na- 
tion and are just beginning to learn that it is a. wise provision 
of Providence that all the States can not grow cotton and tobacco, 
and all can not profitably Kal wheat. Would it increase the 
prosperity of Nebraska if Pennsylvania should shut up her iron 
mills and factories and turn her attention to wheat-raising? We 
eat Nebraska wheat now. 

Is it not to the advantage of Nebraska that we keep on mak- 
ing steel railsand eating Nebraskawheat? Formerly each State 
undertook to raise everything. Now we send our steel rails 
West and our cotton ties South in exchange for Western wheat 
and Southern cotton. First the idea of specialties came to indi- 
viduals. Formerly the village storekeepers kept everything for 
sale, from a plow to a roll of ribbon. h of the stores in the 
village had everything for sale, drugs and dry goods, boots, shoes, 
and sheet music. Now the village store has swarmed into five 
or: six, each of which handles the goods of his own particular 

e 


The gentleman from Nebraska, the other day, in speaking of 
the decrease of sheep in his own State, said that if every woman 
in Nebraska who is named Mary should want a lamb, it would be 
necessary to go outside of the State to obtain a sufficient number, 

I discover, Mr. Chairman, that the State of Nebraska has 
about 1,000,000 population by the census of 1890, and that there 
are about 240,000 sheep in Nebraska according to the same cen- 
sus report. Supposing that there are as many women as men in 
the State of Nebraska, there would be two women for every sheep. 
Now, I am not at all surprised at the reduction of the sheep in 
Nebraska, because Nebraska is not a good gape teres State, 
but I am surprised that every other woman in Nebraska is named 
Mary. [Laughter.] 

This bill, if it becomes a law, will injure the farmers greatly. 
They all keep a few sheep. Sheep on the farm are as common 
as chickens. The wool brings cash, and the sheep supply mut- 
ton for the table. 

Now, if it is established, and I claim that the facts have estab- 
lished it, that low tariffs reduce the number of sheep, and that 
high tariffs increase the number of sheep, then let us consider 
the question of the manufacture of the products of wool. 

The report by the majority of the committee here on the pend- 
ing bill expressly takes the ground that the factories producing 
woolens and woolen cloth and all factories which manufacture 
any product of wool have decreased during the past ten years. 
Is that statement warranted by the facts? They allege that 
there were 174 factories less in 1890 than in 1880. ey argue at 
the same time that that is the result of the operation of the pro- 
tective tariff. 

Tf you will look at their report you will findin Appendix N, at- 
tached thereto, that while it is true that there are fewer facto- 
ries in this country than there were in 1880, it is also true that 
there is twice the amountof capital invested in them that there 
was in 1880. If you look further, at Appendix O, embodied in 
the same report, you will discover the reason of it. There you 
find that, by the census of 1880, all of the neighborhood carding 
machines were enumerated as wool factories; but by the census 
of 1890 they were left out of the computation entirely and were 


not enumerated at all. 

The neighborhood carding machine or carding factory has be- 
come a thing of the past. There are no ce ee any of these fac- 
tories existing. Their number is so small tthey were finally 
left out of the census reports altogether. The farmer can pur- 
chase his flannel and cloth cheaper than he can make it. Under 
the present protective tariffs he can sell his wool and buy more 
flannel and cloth than he could formerly spin and weave out of 
his wool. Some eight or nine hundred carding machines were 
enumerated in the census of 1880, and they are counted by this 
committee as woolen factories, while none of them are embraced 
in the census of 1890; and while it is true that the number of fac- 
tories has decreased, counting the old carding machines, the in- 
crease in the woolen factories proper, which make large quanti- 
ties of woolen goods, has been large. 

There has been a considerable increase in such factories and 
the amount of capital in them has doubled. In 1880 the total cap- 
ital invested in woolen factories, neighborhood carding factories, 
and factories of all kinds manufacturing products in whole or in 

t of wool, was $159,091,869, while in 1890, excluding carding 
factories, it was $324,535,341. 2 
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That is the fact as far as investments in this industry are con- 
cerned, and it so a by the report of the majority of the 
committee. Ce y there is no argument to be gleaned from 
these tables of figures in support of the claim alleged by the ma- 
jority; because if an argument is to be drawn at all it is mani- 

estly in favor of a protective tariff. 

But there is one fact upon which they do not comment, and that 
is that between 1883 and 1890 there were two hundred and sev- 
enty-one of these large woolen factories that ceased to operate, 
and the direct cause of that cessation is to be found in the act of 
1883 which largely reduced the tariff on woolen goods. This es- 
tablishes beyond any doubt thefact that youcan not keep woolen 
factories in successful operation while they have to compete 
against the cheap goods of Europe. A concession is undertaken 
to be made by ing off the tariff on wool, but the facts estab- 
lished are that our manufacturers can not’ compete with foreign 
manufacturers without a protective tariff larger than that pro- 
vided by this bill even with free wool. - 

But why help the manufacturer at the expense of the farmer 
who grows the wool? If, as the majority allege, that by taking 
the tariff off wool the manufacturer can buy it much cheaper, so 
that he can sell his products cheaper, what becomes of the 
farmer? You take the tariff off wool to cheapen wool for the bene- 
fit of the manufacturer; your whole purpose is to cheapen the 
price of wool; you do not pretend that the sheep industry can sur- 
vive; you laugh at the farmer and belittlesheep-raising. There 
are in the States and Territories at present about 45,100,000 
sheep. The average price per head is $2.58. 

The cash value of the sheep of the country is over 8116, 000, 
000, and you pro to take this wealth away from the farmers 
for the benefit of the manufacturers. 

I thought the Democratic party opposed the manufacturers. 
I understood it to claim that it stood up for the people and against 
the manufacturers. The farmers are a part of the people; why 
have you turned against them and their sheep? But you have 
cut down the tariff on woolen goods too low; you will let in large 
quantities of foreign goods. 

So long as we have our own market, and are not compelled to 
compete with the foreign manufacturer, capital seeks invest- 
ment, and capitalists are able and willing to risk their moneyin 
factories engaged in the manufacture of the products of wool, 
and as a consequence these have increased and multiplied. There- 
fore, it is a truth and a fact in history, which is worth all the 
theory in the world that the protective tariff multiplies and in- 
creases woolen factories, while a tariff for revenue only decreases 
factories. 

But, Mr. Chairman, they claim that the consumers are to be 
benefited by the operation of this law. Task in what way? They 
do not allege that 8 article of woolen goods is to-day dearer 
by the passage of the McKinley bill. They admit in their report 
that the fact can not be ascertained as to just what influence this 
legislation has had on the cost to consumers. They seek to re- 
move a great wrong” without proving that any wrong exists. 
They say that if the tariff has a tendency to increase the pri 
of commodities to the consumer then it should be removed. 

They say on page 16 of their report: 

Gi 
re ach ee a A N EA 
measure or protection which domestic manufacturers receive. Just how 
much this protection increases the cost of domestic goods to Am 
sumers can not be ascertained with accuracy. 

“Tf” the existing law does so and so. 

There is only one precedent that I have been able to discover 
for this kind of reasoning. In Dickens's story of Dombey and Son 
there is a gentleman called Bunsby who delivers alearned opin- 
ion on the probable shipwreck of Walter Gay; and I can find 
nothing else which to my mind equals the reasoning in this re- 

rt on this point. They propose tosweep out of existence forty- 

ve million of 8 are in our country to-day and which 
3 


con- 


are worth $116,000, and for what purpose? They do not al- 
lege a pu . They do not even demonstrate that it will ben- 
efit anybody living 


But they say ‘‘if” there is an increase in the price to the con- 
sumer, then that increase is the tariff, and we will take off the 
tariff and thereby take off the increase of price to the consumer. 
That would all be very well, but there is no increase of cost to 
the consumer. 

I will here incorporate in my remarks the memorial to this 
Congress adopted by the 8 annual meeting of the 
National Association of Wool Manufacturers at a meeting held 
very recently. They say: . 

III. On the the other hand, no injury to consumers has resulted from the 
law. Notwithstanding the fact that the increase in duties on woolen goods 
the tariff of 1890 was greater than in any other schedule 8 by 
unfortunate and illogical disproportion between the wool duties and the 
goods duties in the of 1883) there has been no increase whatever in the 


market price of domestic woolen goods, 
On the contrary, all the staple woolen goods and most of the fancy goods 


may now be obtained in the greatest abundance at a cost to consumers less 
than ever before in the history of the country, except at brief intervals of 
and financial crisis. Co 


panic wool oreign 
Make hese paid the increased duties Without an 3 1 — — at 
which these goods are sold to consumers. Thus far the increased rates have 
forced a corresponding reduction in foreign prices. 

There is nobody hurt. You send for the doctor when no one 
is sick. You ask for a verdict in the first degree without prov- 
ing that anyone has been killed. You are making a great hue 
and cry about nothing. You see the country p ring under 
a tariff law buteighteenmonthsold. Yousee factoriesrelighting 
their fires. You hear the roar of the forge and the humof the 

indle. You see the flocks of sheep increasing. You cry to 

e wheat farmers of the West and the cotton-growers of the 
South that this industrial prosperity is going to hurt them. You 
wish to cheapen the price of woolen goods, say you. 

Your real purpose is to raise the price of woolen goods and 
create a greater demand for cotton goods; you pound the drums 
and bang the cymbals and try tofrighten thecountry. A panic, 
such a one as you created in the winter of 1889 and 1890, would 
suit the Democratic party first rate. That panic was brought 
on by the false representations of the Democratic party about 
the McKinley bill. 

If I were of this country I would make a decree that the 
first member of Congress who introduced a bill or undertook in 
any way to stir up the tariff question during the next fifteen 

years should at once be dismissed from office and forfeit all pay. 

would give the country a period of certainty and rest and see 
it grow. Half of our financial troubles come from want of con- 
fidence caused by tariff agitation. If this country could have a 
fixed, stable, settled policy of protection for a few years it would 
astonish the world. 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] in his speech the 
other day, in reply to a gentleman on this side of the Chamber 
who alleged that the effect of the tariff had always been to 
cheapen the cost to the consumer, said: 
tarik on end to sence te price or whens? =» Poh Ald yom torease the 

Now, wheat is not a manufactured article. Flour is, but it de- 

nds entirely upon the wheat crop. Woolen cloth is a manu- 

actured article. The north wind, or a dry season, ora wet sea- 
son, or the weevil, or a late season, or an early season, may ve 
seriously affect the crop of wheat; but the weevil and the no 
wind and the wet season and the dry season will not increase 
the growth of wool upon a’sheep’s back. 

Coal, and iron ore and coke, and all the products that go into 
a steel rail, have never been affected by wet seasons or dry sea- 
sons or weevils. And while it is true that a tariff upon any 


manufactured article has the effect of reducing the price of that 


article to the consumer, it is not true of the products of the soil, 
and no Republican has ever claimed that. 

We do not put a tariff on wheat to reduce the price of wheat, 
and wedo not put a tariff on wool to reduce the price of wool. 
It increases the price of wool and increases the price of wheat; 
but the manufacturers who compete with each other in the man- 
ufacturing of wool and in the manufacture of all other products 
not dependent on the seasons for the raw material, by the very 
law and genius of competition, themselves reduce the price of 
the article to the consumer. If the tariff on wheat reduces the 
reine of wheat, why do not you bring in a bill to take the tariff off 
wheat: 

Be consistent. The tariff on wheat has some effect on it. It 
either increases the price of domestic wheat or it decreases it. 
The farmers who raise wheat know, and you know, and everyone 
knows, that it increases the price of domestic wheat to the con- 
sumer. Now, everybody in the country is a consumer of wheat. 
Here is a fine opportunity for the gentleman from Nebraska, at 
one fell swoop, to benefit every consumer in the land. He is on 
the Committee of Ways and Means. A small bill would do it; a 
few lines. His committee, no doubt, would report it. Your 
fet is to take off the tax. 

o reduce the cost of the article, to lift burdens, you claim to 
be governed by principle alone, andif you reduce the cost to the 
consumer of a woolen blanket, you ought to reduce the cost tothe 
consumer of a loaf of bread. Here, now, is your opportunity to 
put the Democratic party on record. Bread to the hungry masses 
is much more important than blankets. People can live without 
blankets, but not without bread. Try it. It might be a good 
card for you in the coming campaign. 

‘Your argument on wheat is only equaled by the ar ent you 
bring forward with reference tofree sugar. Why, this commit- 
tee, on page 22 4 their report, say the increased consumption of 
woolen goods which will result from placing wool on the free 
list and reducing duties on such goods may be approximately as- 
certained by reference to the increased consumption of sugar 
which resulted from 3 raw sugar free of duty and re- 
ducing the duties on the refined product. In other words, that 
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if you take the tariff off from woolen goods there will be a large 

increase of consumption of woolen goods; that aman who now 

wears one overcoat will wear two, and that a man who now 
under one blanket in July will want four. 


slee 

The products of wool are necessaries. Sugar to a certain ex- 
tent isa luxury. With cheap sugar the baby can have two lumps 
instead of one. The people will even set more fly-traps in sum- 
mer with cheap sugar than they did before; but a man will not 
wear more woolen than he did before, and he will not necessarily 
have to wear two overcoats in July. You might as well say that 
if you reduce the price of drugs the people will take more pills. 
It is simply ridiculous. There is no comparison. If it were 
possible for this bill to reduce the price of woolen goods it would 
not increase the consumption of woolen goods, because ever since 
Adam and Eve made their first suit of clothes in the Garden of 
Eden clothing has been a necessity more thanaluxury. [Laugh- 
ter 


r. SIMPSON. Did they have a tariff system then? 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. Yes, sir, in effect. There was 
no competition with foreign countries at that time. They had 
it all to themselves, and it was an entire success while it lasted. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Was there 1 on fig leaves? 

Mr. DOAN. It was only when they let in foreigners that they 
got into trouble. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE. They had free trade in the Gar- 
den of Eden, and under free trade the entire population were 
naked, and that will be the condition of the people of this coun- 

if we adopt free trade. 
is committee has brought in other bills. One to put bind- 
ing-twine on the free list, one to admit free of duty bagging for 
eotton, machinery for manufacturing bagging, cotton-ties, cot- 
ton-gins, and hoop or band iron, or or d steel flared, 
splayed, or punched, with or without buckles or fastenings. 

In the report of the committee on binding-twine they say: 

If this seven-tenths of 1 cent per d is added to the price, as is probable, 
this tax cost the farmers of the United States in the year 1890 alone $700,000. 

Here is Bunsby again. The seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound 
is not added to the price. The price of binding is at present 74 
cents per pound. Cheaper than it has ever been before. There 
has been none imported in this conntry for several years. The 
tariff excludes it. Under the tariff our factories started to make 
it in 1878. It was then 17 cents per pound. Competition has 
brought it down to 74 cents per pound. There is no tax collected 
upon it for there is none imported. 

In the report of the committee on cotton-bagging, etc., they 
say: 

The effect of the McKinley rates on bagging and ties has not yet been fully 
developed. 

More of Bunsby. The evidence is that under the McKinley 


bill r is cheaper than it ever was before. When the 
McKinley bill was passed it was 9ł cents per pound, now if is 64. 
So it is with cotton-ties. Under the McKinley bill Lindsey & 


McCutcheon, of Allegheny, Pa., and other great mills, started 
into the manufacture of cotton-ties, and the very competition 
among themselves is bringing the price of the cotton-ties down to 
the consumer. More men are employed, more mouths to feed 
with Western wheat, more backs to clothe with Southern cotton, 
and under the wise provisions of the McKinley bill the whole 
country will prosper, because the prosperity of any one locality 
depends upon the 8 of the whole country. 

ere the hammer fell. 

r. MCCLELLAN. r. Chairman, is not my purpose to dis- 
cuss the pending bill in detail. That has been so well done by 
gentlemen who preceded me that it would be useless to travel 
over the same ground, as I could add nothing new to the argu- 
ments already made. That the subject of the bill is an important 
one no one will gainsay. No article could have been selected 
with which the doctrine of protection is more intimately con- 
nected, none where the duty im d is more unjustifiable. But 
I wish to call the attention of the committee and the country to 
another branch ofthe subject of taxation, which must, if adopted, 
necessarily exert a great influence upon the general question 
under discussion, and that isthe great injustice that is being done 
the poor people of this country by the ee of unequal na- 
tional taxation imposed upon them by the Republican party. 

I also wish to point out some of the unjust results of that leg- 
islation during the last twenty years, the danger to which it is 
leading us, and to suggest a remedy by which some of the evil 
consequences may be partially avoided. The system was vicious 
in its conception, unjust in theory, and appalling in results. The 
objections to it are almost innumerable. It takes by forced con- 
tributions from the poor for the benefit of the rich; it taxes the 
necessities of the people instead of their ability to pay; it taxes 
the hard earnings Ai labor and puts it into the hands of the 
wealthy; it prevents the exportation of our surplus agricultural 
products to other countries where they can not be produced, 
and where, if it were not for the high tariff imposed upon their 


goods, they would be received in exchange for products which 
they can manufacture at a less cost than we can; it increases the 
cost of our manufactured goods, thereby preventing us from com- 
8 with foreign manufacturers in the markets of the world, 

ecreasing the demand for American labor, and destroying our 
commerce; itcreates new and experimental industries, and taxes 
the people for their maintenance, when it is certain that such 
industries can never be maintained here in competition with the 
natural advantages existing in such other countries against us. 
It taxes the farmers North and West for the purpose of paying 
the farmers of the South a bounty for the crops raised b spo 
It is, in fact, a system of legalized piracy by which the corpora- 
tions and trusts are enriched at the expense of the poor, the con- 
sumers. 

Thirty years ago we were cursed with 7 5 slavery; to-day we 
are cursed with slavery of both white and black. Five hundred 
million dollars per annum collected from the ple of this 
country, not in proportion to their ability to pay, but in propor- 
tion to the amount of the products of the country their necessi- 
ties compel them to consume. Who receive the benefits of it? 
The millionaires and people of wealth. The Army and Navy, 
United States courts, and most of the officers of the Government 
are maintained for the benefitof the wealthy people. The inter- 
nal improvements on our rivers and harbors are for the benefit 
of the rich. Vet the poor are called on to pay most of the ex- 

nses. 

What do the Rockefellers, the Goulds, the Astors, the Carne- 
gies, or the Vanderbilts care how much is expended by the Gov- 
ernment as long as they are not called on to contribute any of 
their wealth towards it? 

In case of trouble in their great works, through the influence 
their wealth gives them, they are able to command the assistance 
of the Federal Army and compel the ple to pay the cost. 
Why this injustice, Mr. Chairman? Icall upon those who forced 
this condition upon us and who are maintaining it to explain. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not one of those who object to liberal ap- 

ropriations for all 8 improvements. I would have the 

vernment build a navy that could protect us and preserve our 
honor and dignity among the nations of the earth. I wouldlike 
to see our coasts and harbors improved and properly fortified. 
I would like to see our rivers and inland waterways improved 
and extended, so as to fully accommodate our 8 inland 
commerce. I would like to sse our postal and telegraph service 
enlarged and extended, so that every section of the country could 
be properly served at reasonable prices. I would like tosee the 
free-delivery system enlarged so that in all the towns and rural 
districts the people might receive and deliver their mail at their 
own houses. 

I would like to see a suitable building erected by the Govern- 
ment for the use of every Presidential post-office in the United 
States. I would like to see good wee way on roads built 
and maintained by the Government all over this country. I 
‘would like to see every soldier receive a pension for his patriot- 
ism and services. I would like to see our merchant marine mul- 
tiplied and extended so that our flag would be a familiar sight in 
every part of the world. But above all, I would like to see a law 

sed by this Congress to compel the millionaires to pay their 
bus roportion of the taxes necessary to maintain all these things. 
1] this, and more, might have been accomplished at this time 
if the rich had been taxed for the last twenty-two years as the, 
or were, and yet we would have enough left to pay the na- 
tional debt. For twenty-two years the wealth of the country has 
paid no tax. And during that time the Government collected 
from the necessities of the people $4,000,000,000, all from the 
consumer. 

The rich may pay a little more per capita than the r, be- 
cause they are able to get more to eat and wear than the poor. 
But the poor outnumber the rich more than 500 to 1, and so 
pay almost five hundred times as much tax as the rich. And 
in addition to what they have been compelled to pay to the Govern- 
ment by reason of the protective theory, they have been assessed 
and compelled to pay to the manufacturer three times $5,000,- 
000,000. Mr. Chairman, what is the result of this legalized rob- 
bery? It is the concentration of the accumulated wealth of the 
country in the hands of afew people, known as the nobility of 
America with title of millionaires. 

President Lincoln, in speaking of the troubles we passed 
through from 1861 to 1865, said: 

It has been a trying hour for the Republic, but I see a crisis in the future 


which makes me tremble; it is the corporations and money power. God 
grant my fears may prove groundless. 


I ask you, my countrymen, whether that crisis is not now at 
hand and should not be avoided by immediate legislation. 
The reward of the people for their sweat and foil is being ab- 
“sorbed by the prem trusts and corporations and concentrated in 
the hands, and under the control, of a few people in a small sec- 
tion of the country. 3 
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When I arrived at the age of manhood it was not so. Wealth 
was reasonably well distributed among the people. The mil- 
lionaires could be counted upon the finger ends of one hand. For 
some reason, due to some cause, a startling change has taken 
place, and I appeal to you, who lived in those times, to say whether 
or not the people, the whole people, the rich, the poor, and those 
in middle life were not better satisfied and happier then than 
they are to-day. 

e were then living under Democratic rule. We were upon 
friendly terms with the nations of the world. Our homes were 
unencumbered with public or private debts. Taxation was so 
mild that it was hardly felt; the Government, economically ad- 
ministered under just laws, bearing equally upon the people: 
manufacturers flourishing as they never have since, and, at the 
same time, labor receiving justreward. There were no strikes 
or lockouts in those times, and the word tramp, with its present 
meaning, was unknown to the people. 

As a matter of course, under such circumstances, agriculture 
prospered and their products brought better prices than at any 
other period of our existence, except during the time of the in- 
flation of our currency. From 1846 to 1860 the average price of 
wheat was $1.49 per bushei, of corn 76 cents per bushel, and of 
wool 33 cents Bey pound, and the lowest point reached during 
that time was 30 cents per pound, all under a system of taxation 
for revenue only. 

How is it now, Mr. Chairman; have we no strikes, no lockouts, 
no tramps, no mutterings from the tillers of the soil, no com- 

laints? Why, Mr. Chairman, the very earth breathes unrest 
5 many sections of our country. There must be something rad- 
fond. ation i din th te o Ith 

o nation has prospered in the aggregate as ours. Our wea 

since the war as been increased from sixteen billions to sixty- 
three billions of dollars. But this vast increase is not in the 
hands of those who produced it. If it were, it would bring sun- 
shine and happiness to thousands of firesides that are now g oom 
and desolate. Who has it? We can only judge by results, an 
results show us that the crisis foreshadowed by Lincoln is rapidly 
approaching. 

By the most reliable statistics it is shown that we now have 
twenty-five thousand millionaries, and that they are worth in 
the ag ai hep $35,000,000,000, more than one- of the wealth 
in the Un ted States, and that they own all the property which 
yields large dividends or results. 

The total amount of our circulating medium on the Ist day of 
March, 1892, including poin and silver coin and certificates, green- 
backs, and national bank notes was 81,609, 558, 892, and of that sum 
$626,935,626 was in the United States Treasury, leaving in the 
hands of the banks and the People 9972,623,586. The persons 
who own and control the $35,000,000,000 are beyond doubt good 
financiers and make large dividends upon their wealth, all the 
way from 6 to 200 per cent. But A they only make 4 per 
cent., it would amount to 81, 400, 000,000 per annum, which is 
427,376,734 more than all the money in the hands of the people. 
Their wealth at compound interest for seventeen years at the 
low rate of 4 per cent. would double, and they would then own 
more wealth than we now have in the United States. Who must 
pay that interest, and how can it be done? There is not enough 
money in the country to pay it even if the debtor class had it. 

History informs us that just before the fall of the Roman Em- 
pire nineteen hundred patrician capitalists owned nearly all the 
wealth of that once hty empire. 

Only twenty years of the future at the present rate of concen- 
tration may reduce us to the same condition, and the crisis which 
Lincoln anticipated and trembled for will be upon us. Shall we, 
like him, pray God to avert the calamity, or shall we as American 
citizens compel honest legislation which will avert it? 

Let us turn back to the period when the pipe eat times of 
1846 to 1860 were interrupted by the war of the rebellion. That 
exigency created ademand for more money than could be realized 
from the then existing low rate of taxation. It was necessary to 
build war ships and provide for an army to preserve the Union 
and protect the honor of our fl No sacrifice was deemed too 
great to attain that result, and millions of money were raised and 
willingly contributed without protest for that purpose. We in- 
c taxation as our necessities required it until everything 
taxable was on the list. We taxed the wealth of the rich and 
the necessities of the poor, and yet we were unable to raise suffi- 
cient revenue to meet the enormous expenses of that terrible 
conflict, and we were compelled to create a debt of 83,000, 000,000. 

This was a debt of honor, due from all the people, contracted 
for the protection of our lives, our property, and our honor, and 
as the property of the rich man was protected and preserved for 
them as well as the homes of the poor, they should not complain 
if they are called upon to pay their share of that debt. The war 
taxes were said to be necessarily temporary in their operation; 
they could not be maintained in times of peace, and solemn prom- 
ises were made by the party which imposed them that as soon 
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as the Government recovered from its financial embarrassment 
and established its credit among the nations of the world the war 
taxes should be removed. They have partially fulfilled that 
promise, but how was it done? 

As I have said before, all were equally taxed under those laws 
83 their ability to pay, and all should have been fairl 
dealt with when the burden was to be removed. Was it so done 
But few, if any, of the burdens resting upon the shoulders of the 
vast army of consumers, most of whom are poor, were removed, 
but, in fact, have been increased from time to time, and as their 
numbers have been increased their consuming power has grown 
until they pay almost all the expenses of the Government. 

The old soldier crippled in the Army, now attempting to live 
ona pension of $12 a month, pays almost as much tax as Car- 
negie with his boasted income of $1,500,000 a year. 

ow have the millionaires fared? Immediately after the war 
they commenced scheming to remove their burdens, and in 1870 
they 5 it by the removing of all taxes imposed upon 
wealth and business, and they were thereby relieved from the pay- 
ment of $247,703,000 per annum. Having thusshifted the burden 
of taxation entirely from their shoulders they ought to have been, 
but were not satisfied. Their wealth consisted largely in bonds 
and other moneyed obligations which were only worth from 50 
to 60 cents upon the dollar in gold. 

Having succeeded in duping the people so easily, in relieving 
themselves from taxation, they commenced to show their fine 
Italian hand in another direction. By adroit 5 they 
commenced to contract the currency, and continued it until their 
50-cent dollar was worth 100 cents in gold. By this slight turn 
of the wrist” they doubled their wealth and im d the burden 
of paying the public debt upon the poor. It is hard to think 
how the avarice of man could demand more, yet they were not 
content with their gold dollar as it was, but by fraud, in 1873, 
demonetized silver, which has again resulted in increasing the 
purchasin; wer of their 50-cent dollar. What fools we mor- 
tals be.” Having the power to prevent it, yet through our ig- 
norance or lack of courage permitting this egregious wrong. 

Had the Government collected from the rich that $247,703,482 
per annum for the last twenty-two years it would amount to the 
almost incomprehensible sum of $5,449,476,604. Add to that 4 per 
cent interest for the average time, eleven years, and it would 
swell the sum to $7,847,246,309, which by the repealing acts of 
1870 has been left in the possession of the rich, a sum equal to 
one-ninth of the wealth of the United States. With that money 
they have been enabled to corner the markets and increase or de- 
crease values at their pleasure, and compel all to yield to them 
or be ground under their feet. j 

During that time customs duties and internal-revenue taxes 
have been collected at war rates, and the people have paid in 
round numbers $7,000,000,000. If we add to that sum interest 
at 4 per cent for the average time, eleven years, it will increase 
the sum which measures the burden imposed upon the people to 
$10,080,000,000, not a cent of which was taken from wealth, Pe p 
ing the financial breach between the rich and the poor to the 
amount of almost $18,000,000,000. And yet this is a small sum 
as compared with the amount which can not be estimated, which 
has been collected from the people by manufacturers and u- 
lators under the name of protection. Under such legislation is 
it strange that 25,000 men should own over half of the wealth or 
property of the United States? 

In proportion that wealth has been acquired by the few the 
farmers of the country have grown poor. In 1850 the farmers 
owned 70 per cent of all the wealth of the United States, and al- 
though their lands are the richest in the world, and they have 
been economical and labored hard during all the years since, they 
now own less than 20 per cent. The conditions of the farmer 
and the present plutocrat have been reversed, and if something 
is not done to change the course of events it will be but a short 
time until all the wealth will be in the hands of a few, as it was 
in the Roman Empire at the time of its fall. 

These appalling facts must convince us that there is some- 
thing radically wrong somewhere, and should arouse the people 
to hunt out and destroy the wrong. 

During the last session of Congress, as a step in the right di- 
rection, I introduced a bill providing for an income tax. I did 
not think it would be passed by that Congress. I did not expect 
that it would ever be reported from the committee, as those who 
were in power then were owned, body and soul, by the mone 

wer of the land and dared not act contrary to their wishes. 

id, however, hope that the question would be brought to the 
attention of the country, and in that I haye not been entirely 
mistaken. You hear more said now in the pressabout an income 
tax than ever before, and the people who command and should 
control legislation are agitating the question, and they will 
sooner or later, as sure as time lasts, compel the enactment of 
such alaw. The discussions going on all over the country will 
bring out the truth, and when the condition we are in is realized 
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the people can no longer be deceived. 
be deceived all the time.” í 

I hope and believe that the Committee on 2 — and Means 
will report to the House a bill upon that subject session, and 
I believe the Democratic members will pass it. The Democratic 

3 e the people for equal, fair, and honest leg- 
Ela n, feel satisfled that the members on this floor will 
carry out that iy te If they neglect or refuse to do so, others 
will be selected in their place who will. This great wrong can 
not be continued after the people understand it, and I have con- 
fidence in their intelligence and ability when they apply them- 
selves to a discussion of the subject. 

All other nations, in some form or other, tax the wealth of the 
country for national expenses, and in all of the States of the Union 
taxes are imposed upon property. England imposes an income 
tax from which she collects $77,000,000 per annum, and it is not 
a new experiment in the United States. 

In 1862 an income tax was provided for which in 1866 yielded 
$72,982,160, and during the few years it was in force we collected 
$346,908,733, but in 1870, while the farmer was at his plow and 
the mechanic at his forge, the representatives of the millionaires 
by a bare majority of one vote in the House and only one in the 
Senate e that law. We then had about 33, 000, 000 inhabi- 
tants, we now have twice that number and three times as much 
wealth, and if the law had been continued it would now produce 
$200,000,000 per annum. : 

Suppose, however, we had collected only seventy-three mil- 
lions per annum, as we did in 1866, what a vast sum it would have 

roduced, and what good results might have followed without 

creasing the burden upon the consuming class. The law has 
been repealed twenty-two years, and the sum it would have pro- 
duced would now amount to $1,605,607,520, add to that interest 
for the average time, eleven years at 4 per cent, and we would 
have the enormous sum of $2,312,074,828 enough to make two 
thousand three hundred and twelve millionaires. Is it hard to 
see how the millionaires are made under such legislation? 

But allow me to submit some figures in another direction, and 
see what great results could be accomplished if the Government 
had collected that sum as the result of that income tax and had 
it in the Treasury now. What could be accomplished with $2,- 
312,074,828? 


We could pay the interest-bearing go debt of- 
We could build 2,882 post-office buildings, at a cost 
of from $20,000 to $75,000 each, so that every 
Presidential post-office in the United States 
would have a comfortable building, for- 74, 770, 000 
We could build ten first-class battle ships like the 
Indiana, at 25000099 each, for 


“All the people can not 


8610, 525, 120 


Five new cruisers like the New York, at $4,000,000 

esch e 20, 000, 000 
One hundred first-class torpedo boats, at $150,000 

CORON mo oo Sena ——T— 15, 000, 000 
Twenty gunboats, at $500,000 each, for- 10, 000, 000 
Ten river service boats, at $400,000 each, for 4, 000, 
There could be e Sonar for coast defense 50, 000, 
For river and harbor rovements 50, 000, 


There could be appro ted to assist in complet- 
ing the Nicarauga Canal 
There could be appropriated to construct a deep 
water way from Lake Superior to the sea 
There could be appropriated to build 100,000 miles 
of first-class stone turnpike, at $3,000 per mile 
Build a new Supreme Court building fo 
A new Prin Office building for 
An additional Patent Office building fo 
Donate to the World's Fair 
Buy all the 8 Iines in the United States, 
and pay the capitalized value, which is three 
times its real value, foerr O aE OAS 


3 


- 


S 
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S OE eh eee 1, 830, 603 
Pay the old soldiers their arrearage and service 
pone PERO Se v ee eee 325, 000, 000 
uy all the sheep in the United States, to wit: 
44,938,365 at $2.58 each for 116, 121, 270 
Purchase all the pre oe machinery, and money 
invested in the manufacture of woolen goods in 
the United States for . ans anetar eanan aS 324, 535, 241 
Buy all the wool imported into the United States 
in 1891, to wit: 129,308,648 pounds at 30 cents per 
Pound, e ͤ—T— 38, 792, 594 
And purchase all the wool that was exported, to 
wit: 291,922 at 30 cents per pound for 87, 576 
and thereby take the wool question out of politics, 
BUMP) thO so Sea E AE N S ome 2, 312, 074, 828 


t grand results from this one item of tax upon wealth 
might have been achieved if the law had not been repealed! Yet 
it constitutes less than one-third of the amount of which wealth 
was relieved at that time. What comforts and security the ex- 
penditure of such a vast sum of money would confer upon the 
whole people, and the expenditure of that sum would furnish 
employment for the millions of men who are anxiously seeking 
work. But alas! by that vicious legislation it is left in the 
hanas og those who have but little sympathy with struggling 

ty- 

Mr. Chairman, a reason now exists for imposing an income 
tax that đid not exist at the opening of the Fifty-first Congress, 
By reason of the wise and economical administration of the Gov- 
ernment by the Democratic party for the four years immediately 

receding that time we were confronted with a surplus of $100,- 
,000 in the Treasury. \ 

Now, by the extravagant legislation of the Republican billion 
dollar Congress,” a defleit is staring us in the face. The appall- 
ing fact appears that our revenues are not sufficient to meet,the 
expenditures of the Government; and this occurs, too, in a year 
of greater prosperity than we have enjoyed for many years, our 
crops exceeding in amount and quality any other 8 of our 
existence, giving us millions of bushels surplus to be sold to for- 
eign countries to meet the deficit there caused by the failure of 
their crops. Yet, under these circumstances, we are startled by 
the intelligence that we can not make both ends meet. We can 
hardly pick up a paper but we are startled with rumors of war 
with some foreign country, shocking our nervous system on ac- 
count of our defenseless condition. We realize our inability to 
defend our coasts, our great cities, or our honor against any of 
the ordinary powers. 

England is prepared and ready to enforce her policy and de- 
mands at all times, and with her navy there is not a port on the 
Atlantic or Pacific nor a lake city from Duluth to Kingston that 
might not be brought under the muzzles of her guns within a 
month after a declaration of war, and our commerce, what we 
have left, would be at her mercy. 

I know that Yankee corage is great and Yankee ingenuity 
unsurpassed, yet it requires time for preparation and concentra- 
tion to meetsuchemergencies. In the advanced stage of modern 
warfare results follow the attack quickly and the work of devas- 
tation is accomplished in a remarkably short period of time. In 
the Austro-Prussian war of 1866 Sadowa was captured within 
seventeen ane after the firing of the first gun. Confidence in 
our wonderful resources, courage, and muity should not be 
permitted to discourage prompt and efficient preparation to 
avoid disaster and humiliation. 

As compared with other nations our Navy is a mere speck upon 
the waters. One of the most economical and effective means of 
defense is torpedo boats. Of such boats in 1891 France had 215 
England 199, Germany 180, Italy 165, Russia 152, and the United 


States 2. 

The expenditure of a few hundred million dollars for defense 
would make us feel secure and might prevent war, and the other 
powers, who would then be upon an equality with us, would be 
more ready to do justice or submit their erences to arbitra- 
tion. To meet these possible contingencies would it not be wise 
to commence at once to provide revenue, and commence at once, 
before it is too late, to prepare for the protection and future wel- 
fare of our beloved country? 

How can that be more equitably done than by providing for an 
income tax? Then, as a matter of common justice to the poor 
people of this country, who have in the main furnished the rev- 
enue to run the Government for the last twenty-two years, their 
burdens should be made lighter. Woolen g are a necessity. 
They must be worn by the laboring class who work outdoors, 
and they should be made cheap and durable. To make them 
cheap under existing tariff laws shoddy must be used instead of 
wool. Itisa burning shame thata tax of $0.12a pound should be 
im d on wool, and from 60 to 200 per cent on woolen goods, to 
be paid by hard labor, while John D. Rockafeller, with his in- 
come of $10,000,000 a year, is untaxed. It is such a crying injus- 
tice that even he should denounce it. R 

Do you not think, Mr. Chairman, that a tax might, and of right 
ought to be, levied upon such incomes, so as to enable us to put 
wool, salt, lumber, coal, and farm machinery on the free list and 
to reduce the tariff on woolen goods. Mr.Chairman, such a tax 
would enable us to inaugurate and complete many of the great 
enterprises I have mentioned. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will send to the desk and ask the Clerk 
to read what I said upon this char oat in the Fifty-first Congress. 
The reasons I then gave are applicable to the question. 

The Clerk read as follows: ) 

That is true; all taxes 


and death; odious and certain, 
to be odious, because it reveals 


It is said an income tax is unpopular and odious 
are odious. 
but they must be endured. 


They are like sorrow, si 
It is further 
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the secrets of a man's wealth and business. Well, so do all taxes. In my 


State—and I suppose all otherStates the same course—a man iscom- 
ed to swear to how much Property he owns, what it consists of, 

ow much he owes and who he owes it to, andif fraudis suspected, he may be 
brought before an officer under oath. is 


catechised As long as a man 
honest in these matters there is nothing odious about it. It is only when he 
wishes to deceive that it becomes odious—odious to tell the truth. No law 
com sum than it is. 
ae By the repeal of that tax ital has been from tax. 
was y Te 0 cap! = 
ation oY the Federal Government for twenty 5 now think, in the 
interes it pro- 
Auced a revenue of 873,000, uce now 
me hundred and fifty millions per annum, just what is needed to pension the 
idiers, The argument could not then be made msi 
5 — the — z strange as it 
as the 80 ves, as it may a , many 
of the soldiers have been educated up to the belief that to 9 75 a an in- 


When the 
on just and right? 
bear its due pro 


is supported and defended by the Government? That it generally — permed 
its revenues for the protection of pro: and ay oiea — 5 —— ner 
00 sup e 

Governmen: in every state and in every government ting 
this. It is admitted by everybody that itis right the taxes should be 
evied u those who have the property. Upon the policy of the thing, in fair- 
ness roper, and t tot any government to 


justice, is it not right, 
its taxes upon those who 


ing 

roved it u l occasions; and I say here as th epresen 
tivethat they are ready anid willing to pay their ane bdo rey taxation but 
no mo in their name I protest against in taxation upon the 
farmer, the laboring man, and labo’ women of the country at the expense 
of a few capitalists who own most of the wealth. 

I believe that taxation should be reduced upon those who are not able to 
pay and whose necessities compel them to consume, and should be placed 
upon those who are able to pay and should pay. 

Mr. McCLELLAN. Mr. Chairman, in conclusion I will say 
thatitappears to me to be right to tax large incomes, and thereby 
place the burdens of our Government where they can be most 
easily borne, upon accumulations. It would also assist in remoy- 
ing a heavy hand from labor and industry. It takes toll from the 
rich man’s surplus, and cheapens the poor man’s necessities. 

Mr. Chairman, it may be said that if this House passes such a 
bill it can not become a law at this time—that the other branch 
of this body, or the Executive, will defeat it. In my judgment 
that is not a sufficient reason why we should not proceed and 
pass it. If this Democratic House passes such a measure, it will 
assure the people that we are in earnest, and that it is a Demo- 
cratic measure, and it may encourage the delegates to our State 
and national conventions to insert a plank in our platforms en- 
dorsing it and thereby make it a perky issue, which, in my 

udgment, would not only assure the return of a Democratic 
ouse of Representatives, but would also change the political 
complexion of the other branch of this body and place in the 
Executive chair a man who could not be intimidated by monop- 
lies and corporations. When that grand result shall have been 
attained, we will again have a happy and contented people. 
Poverty will not be known in our midst, and and pros- 
rity will again prevail among all the people of this, our glor- 
us country. [Applause.] 


[Mr. PEARSON addressed the committee. [See Appendix.] 


Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee aecordingly rose; and Mr. GOODNIGHT havi 
resumed the chair as Speaker pro tempore, Mr. BLOUNT 8 
that the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 6007) to place 
wool on the free list and reduce the duties on woolen goods, and 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 10 o’clock and 1 minute p. m.) the House ad- 
journed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committee, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. BULLOCK, from the Committee on Claims: A bill (H. 
R. 975) authorizing the Secre of the Treasury to adjust and 
settle the account of James M. Willbur with the United States 
and to pay said Willbur such sum of money as he may be justly 
and equitably entitled to. (Report No. 921.) 

By Mr. ROCKWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs: 


A bill (EB. 4940) for the relief of William P. Hogarty. (Re- 
port No. 928. 
By Mr. DOLLIVER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs: A 


bill (H. R. 1173) in relation to the pay of Rear-Admiral James E. 
Jouett, retired. (Report No. 929.) 

By Mr. BUNN, from the Committee on Claims: A bill (H. R. 
2803) for the relief of Calvin J. Cowles and George B. ; 
(Report No. 930.) 
ae 991) (H. R. 5396) for the relief of W. H. Howard. (Report 

o. 931. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were severally dis- 
charged from the consideration of the following bills, resolutions, 
and memorials; which were re-referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3317) for the relief of Susan McCluskey—the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 


mittee on Pensions. 
a pension to Mrs. Sarah Russ—the 


A bill (H. R. 7489) freak 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
a pension to Mary J. Thompson, 


Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7566) grantin 
of Blue Rapids, Kans.—the Committee on Invalid Pensions dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill H. R. 1784) a pension to James Reed, jr.—the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7418) ting a pension to Jeremiah White—the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 5332) to amend the military record of James 
Mackie, late of Company F, Berge’s Regiment S. S. Volunteers 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 1325) granting a pension to Russell A. Town- 
send—the Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The petition of Cyremus B. Downes for repayment of commu- 
tation money—the Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills and a resolution of the fol- 
2 titles were introduced, severally read twice, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. LITTLE: A bill (H. R. 7721) to provide for the dedica- 
tion of the statue to the Marquis de Lafayette to the Commit- 


tee on the 5 

By Mr. HEMP : A bill (H. R. 7722) to amend the act of 
March 3, 1873, for the relief of the Columbian University in the 
District of Columbia—to the Committee on the District of Co- 

umbia. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7723) to establish a free public and depart- 
mental library and reading-room—to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. FELLOWS: A bill (H. R. 7725) to supplement and 
amend an act entitled An act for the erection of a new custom- 
house in thecity of New York, and for other purposes,” approved 
. 1891 — to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds. 

By Mr. HARVEY: A bill 55 R. 7726) reserving from entry 
certain lands in Oklahoma, and for other purposes to the Com- 
mittee on the Territories. 

By Mr. COOMBS: A bill (H. R. 7727) to authorize the con- 
struction of a telephone line on the coast of Virginia, from Ca 
Charles to Assateague Island, in aid of the preservation of life 
and property—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

1 FUNSTON: A bill (H. R. 7759) to homestead by lot 
lands thrown open for settlement from military or Indian reser- 
vations—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. HARVEY: A bill (H. R. 7760) to ratify and confirm an 
agreement with the Cherokee Nation of Indians of the Indian 
Territory, tomake appropriations for carrying out the same, and 
for other pu to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BU K: A bill (H. R. 7761) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of War to appoint a board of three engineer officers of the 
United States Army to survey the east coast of Florida from 
Fernandina to Cape Canaveral, Florida—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BERGEN: A joint resolution (H. Res. 116) providing 
for printing extra copies of the bulletins of the Bureau of the 
American Republics—to the Committee on Printing. 
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By Mr. WASHINGTON: A resolution fixing a day for the 
consideration of the New Mexico and Arizona admission bills 
— the local government bill for Utah—to the Committee on 

ules, 

By Mr, PICKLER: A concurrent resolution providing for the 
printing of eulogies of Hon. John R. Gamble, late Rep nta- 
ie of the State of South Dakota—to the Committee on Print- 

g. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BEEMAN: A bill (H. R. 7728) for the relief of William 
T. Roberts, heir at law of Mitchell Roberts, deceased, late of 
Scott County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 7729) gag a pension to 
Mrs. Phebe Sigler—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BRICKNER: A bill (H. R. 7730) for the relief of Bar- 
bara Kaag—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: A bill (H. R. 7731) for the relief of the 
estate of W. S. Hyland, deceased, of Warren County, Miss.—to 
the Committee on War ims. 

By Mr. CHIPMAN: A bill (H. R. 7732) granting a pension to 
John Dendler—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ENGLISH: A bill (H. R. 7733) gen an honorable 
3 to Thomas P. Meehan—to the Committee on Military 


By Mr. HITT: A bill (H. R. 7734) to increase the pension of 
Wiliam L. Mesick—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7735) for the relief 
of Mary Jane Hubbard, of Jefferson County, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. JOLLEY: A bill (H. R. 7736) to pms a pension to 
John H. McLaughlin—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7737) to increase the pension of Barzillai 
Morlan—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7738) for the relief of Thomas W. Thomp- 
son—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7739) for the relief 
of Eugene Callaher—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LAGAN: A bill (H. R. 7740) for the relief of heirs of 
David and Barrette Carb—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: A bill (H. R. 7741) for the relief of Mrs. 
Sarah E. Youngblood, of Atlanta, Fulton County, Ga.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7742) for the relief of Edman Green, of Jones- 
boro, Clayton County, Ga.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 7743) for the relief of the heirs 
of Daniel Humer, deceased, for property destroyed during the in- 
yasion of Pe lvania—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7744) for 
the relief of Nicolla Malatesta, of Memphis, Tenn.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PATTON: A bill (H. R. 7745) for the removal of charge 
of desertion from the name of James F. Canedy, late of Company 
G, Seventy-sixth Regiment Ohio Volunteers—to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PRICE: A bill (H. R. 7746) for the relief of the estate 
of Francis E. Harding—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 7747) for the 
relief of Alfred Duplantier—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7748) for the relief 
of Robert M. Young—to the Committee on Military Affairs 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7749) for the relief of Mrs. Margaret Mar- 
tin—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. VAN HORN: A bill (H. R. 7750) authorizing the Pres- 
ident to appoint and retire John F. Mount as a captain in the 
United States Army—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CALD : A bill (H. R. 7751) granting a pension 
to S. Agnes Young, widow of Gen. Thomas L. Young—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIVELY: A bill (H. R. 7752) granting a pension to 
John A. Maxey—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. e 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7753) granting a pension to Henry C. Tabor 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7754) granting a pension to George W. Hill 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7755) granting a pension to George Foreman 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7756) for the re- 
lief of Joseph W. Johnson — tothe Committee on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. GOODNIGHT: A bill (H. R. — for the relief of R. 
Whitesides, of Elkton, Ky.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 7758) for the relief of Alban 
H. Nixon—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition of Apple Creek Valley Grange 
to prevent gambling in farm products, and the adulteration of 
foods and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for afree delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- k 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. ~ 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Cape Girardeau County, Mo., urg- 
ing the passage of the Washburn-Hatch bills—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Senath, Mo., urging the passage of 
the same bills—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BENTLEY: Three petitions of Harrisburg G ` 
No. 551; New Bremen, No. 558, and Marcy, No. 720, all of New 
York, to prohibit contracts discrediting legal-tender currency— 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, for pure lard—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, to prevent gambling in farm products, and to prevent the 
adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agricul- 


ture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Port Leyden, N. Y., for amendment 
to Constitution restricting State taxation for sectarian religious 
institution—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOWERS: Petition of citizens 3 Angeles, Cal., 
for a proposed sixteenth amendment to the Constitution to tha 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BUNN: Papers in the claim of Nancy Jones, of Wake 
County, N. C., for rellef—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
the city of Sault St. Marie, Mich., praying that the Govern- 
ment of the United States should e a further appropriatioy 
of $100,000 for the purpose of completing the four-company post 
at Sault Ste. Marie—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr, CADMUS: Petition of Amida B. Egbert and 10 others, 
praying for the restriction of emigration, and the submission to 
the vote of the people an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States prohibiting the States granting the right of suf- 
re al the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza 
tion. 

By Mr. CAMINETTI: Preamble and resolution relating to 
the return of the battle flags captured from the Mexican armiei 
in the war between the United States and Mexico—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of citizens of Elliott, San Joaquin County, Cal., 
for the regulation of speculation in farm products—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CASTLE: Petition of the board of county commis 
sioners of Hennepin amoye Minn., in reference to a certain 
lake, recommending that it turned over by the General Gov- 
ernment to the county of Hennepin—to the Committee on tha 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. CATE: Papers in the claim of Mary E. Whitehead, ol 
Helena, Ark., asking compensation for property alleged to have 
been taken from her by thè United States military authorities 
during the late war—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, papers in the claim of the Baptist Church at Helena, 
Ark., praying compensation for the destruction of its building 
during the late war by the Federal army—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, papers in the claim of A. C. Wellborn, Phillips County, 
Ark.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COBB of Alabama: Papers in the claim of the Meth. 
odist Episcopal Church of Bibb County, Ala.—to the Committea 
on War Claims. — 

By Mr. COOMBS: Petition of the underwriters and mer- 
chants of Boston, for a telegraph communication on the coast of 
Virginia from Cape Charles to Assateague Island in aid of the 
preservation of life and property—to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. COOPER: Protest of H. C. Bornett and others, attor- 
neys of the bar at Frankton, Ind., against the passage of a gen- 
eral bankruptcy bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COX of New York: Petition of citizens of Hancock, N. 
Y., for a sixteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States, prohibiting States from passing: any law respecting re- 
ligion or the full exercise thereof, or permitting any tax to be 
raised for the support thereof—to the Committee on the Judici- 


ary. 
"$y Mr. CRAIG of Pennsylvania: Petition of 52 citizens of 


1892. 
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Mount Morris, Pa., in favor of amendment to Constitution pro- 
hibiting States from passing any law for establishment of relig- 
ion—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Waynesburg Council, 91, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, of Pennsylvania, in favor of amending nat- 
uralization law in accordance with recommendation of Judiciary 
Committee, House of Representatives—to the Select Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. x 

Also, petition of 162 citizens of Fayette County, Pa., in favor 
of the Stone immigration bill or House bill 401—to the Select 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of 126 citizens of Washington County, Pa., in 
favor of the Stone immigration bill 401, in favor of restricting 
immigration—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

By Mr. CRISP (b 
ingmen of the District of Columbia, asking an appropriation to 
provide free text-books for the first eight grades of the public 
schools, etc.—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

Also, petition from the same body, asking that the citizens of 
the District be granted the right of self-government—to the 
Committee on Revision of the Laws. 

Also, petition from the Federations of Labor, asking 0 
A a law making eight hours a day’s work—to the Committee on 


bor. 
= By Mr. DE 1 of eee rset erga ton 

ranges, encourag 8 ture, to prevent gam arm 
products, and the adulteration of ood: and drugs—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a free delive 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 7 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on ete and Means. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: Petition of J. H. Thompson and others, 
for prohibiting speculative bidding for carrying the mails—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. ENLOE: Papers in the claim of Richard H. Davis, ad- 

trator of James y, of Madison County, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FELLOWS: Petition of Halsey & Son, of Chambers 
and Green streets, and 86 other citizens of New York, for the en- 
actment of a law by Congress subjecting ole arine to the 
provisions of the laws of the several States—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GEISSENHAINER: Petition of the Naval Veterans’ 


rof Catt Petition of the organized work- 


of rural 


Association of Philadelphia, Pa., in favor of the e of House 
bill 290, to authorize a retired list for enliste men, 5 eager ted 
en they 


33 and pay clerks of the United States Navy w 
ave served for a period of thirty years to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. GRADY: Petition of Thomas Bullock, of Cumberland 
County, N. C., for relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 
By Mr. HALLOWELL: Petition of Pineville Grange, No. 507, 
of Pennsylvania, to prohibit contracts discrediting legal-tender 
currency—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, for the free delivery of the mails to the rural districts— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, to prevent n farm products, and to legislate 
for 1 encouragement of silk culture to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

By Mr. JONES: Petition of Louisa C. Urquhart, for compen- 
sation for use and destruction of property by Federal troops—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KRIBBS: Petition of citizens of Glen Hope, Pa., fa- 
voring an amendment to the Constitution prohibiting the estab- 
lishment of any religion by any State appropriating money for 
sectarian p s—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. K : Papers in the claim of Harvey Nichols, of 
Marshall County, Miss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, papers in the claim of Judith W. Harris, of De Soto 
Count iss.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LITTLE: Memorial from Lafayette Post, No. 140, De- 
artment of New York, Grand Army of the Republic, praying 
or a proper dedication of the statue of the Marquis de Lafayette 

to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: Papers in the claim of S. Tucker, of 
Clayton County, Ga.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LODGE: Memorial of Boston Chamber of Commerce, 
against bill to prevent dealing in options—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Mr. MCALEER: Petition of Commercial Exchange of Phil- 
adelphia, against ge of silver bill—to the Committee on Coin- 


age, Weights, and Measures. ‘ 
Also, petition of citizens of Philadelphia, favoring bill 584, 

ee eee for violation of trade-marks—to the Com- 
t on 


atents. 


Also, petition of the Naval Veteran Legion, of Philadelphia, 
Pa., in favor of House bill 290, to authorize a retired list for en- 
listed men, appointed petty officers, and pay clerks of the United 
States Navy, who have served fora pare of thirty years or 
upwards—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: Petition of Kennebec Valley Grange, to 
prexent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, two petitions of Thorn Creek Grange, No. 378, and Green- 
field Grange, No. 887, both of Indiana, to legislate for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MCRAE: Petition of C. L. Johnston and 42 other citi- 
zens of Magnolia, Columbia County, Ark., praying for the pas- 
sage of the antioption bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Albert Milner and 49 other citizens of Nevada 
County, Ark., praying for passage of antioption bill—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MARTIN: Evidence in support of the House bill to 
— Mary H. Howard—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, evidence to accompany House bill 7346 to pension Mary 
E. Eader—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence to support House bill to pension Isaac McGee— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence to accompany House bill 7349, for the relief of 
Mary Vansant—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, evidence to accompany House bill to pension Mrs. Emil 
aay lot, army nurse to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, ani 

easures. 

By Mr. O'DONNELL: Petition of the Chamber of Commerce 
of Sault St. Marie, Mich., asking for additional eppropriakion 
for the completion of the four post at Sault St. Marie—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O’FERRALL: Petition of G. Hopkins and 57 others, of 
Stonewall District, Rockingham County, Va., for free delivery 
of mails in rural districts—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

Also, papers in the claim of Brice Connel, of Virginia—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, papers in the claim of Joseph M. Brown, of Augusta 
County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, papers in the claim of William Hausonfluck, of Warren 
County, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

py r. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania: Remonstrance of members 
of the different Methodist Episcopal Churches of Philadelphia, 
against Congress making any appropriations to the Columbian 
cog aa ae unless upon the condition of closing on the Sab- 
bath—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of business men who use trade-marks, urging the 
passage of the bill No. 584, providing penalties for the violation 
of the trade-mark laws—to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. OTIS: Petition of Oak G e, to prevent gambling 
in farm products and the adulteration o food and drugs—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Pleasant Grove Alliance, No. 951, asking Con- 
gress to pass the Otis bill (H. R. 7272) for fixing the unit of value 
and providing for the free coinage of gold and silver, and for 
other purposes—to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and 


easures, 

By Mr. POST: Petition of F. P. Atherton and 22 others of 
Victoria Township, Knox County, III., for the regulation of specu- 
aion in fictitious farm products—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, four petitions of citizens of Illinois as follows: From H, 
P. Smith and others of Lynn Township, Knox County; George 
M. Sarnborger and others of same county; Arthur H. Yates and 
others of Peoria 8 and J. B. Newman and others of Stark 
County, all for free delivery of rural mails to the Committee on 
the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, ten petitions of citizens of Illinois, as follows: V. A. 
Wigren and others, of Galoa; H. W.Wood and others, of Wataga; 
J. W. Mingo and others, of Prairie Citys P. H. Smith and others, 
of Avon; C. C. West and others, W. B. Main and others, of Ab- 
ingdon; A. E. Kelly and others, of Cameron; E. H. Keys and 
others, of Altoona; O. H. Kelly, of Monmouth, and George W. 
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Barnett and others, of Galesburg, all against the option bill—to 
the Committee on culture. 


Also, petitions of Sunny Side and Timber Granges, encouraging 
silk culture, 8 gamb in farm roducts, and the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 


Also, petitions of the same bodies, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts’ dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petitions of Huthorn, Buckheart, Frivoli, and Dunlap 
Granges, encouraging silk culture, S iiba gambling in farm 
products, and the adulteration of f and drugs—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. ; 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petitions of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency to the Committee on Banking 
and 3 
Also, petitions of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. POWERS: Two petitions of North Branch Grange, 
Worcester, Vt., one praying the of a law to prevent 
gambling in farm products, the er to prevent the adultera- 
tion of foods and ali, Spa the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition by the same ge, for free delivery of mails 
in country districts—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 


Post- 
Also, petition of M. P. Kent and 15 others, of Worcester, Wash- 
ton County, praying for the p o of the Paddock pure- 


food bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RAY: Two petitions of Unadilla Valley Grange, No. 
573,and Rockdale Grange, No. 722, of New York, for pure lard— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Also, to prohibit contracts discrediting legal-tender currency— 
to the Committee on Co , Weights, and Measures. 

Also, to prevent the adulteration of foods and drugs, and to 
oroat gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. : 

Also, petition of citizens of Cazenovia, N. Y., in favor of an 
international arbitration conference to sit in connection with 
the Chicago tion—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petition of West Eaton Grange, to prevent gambling in 
farm products and the adulteration of food and drugs—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. REED: Petition of citizens of Portland, Me., in regard 
to bill relating to Life-Saving Service—to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. SANFORD: Six petitions, as follows: Mohawk Valley 
Grange, No. 579; Minaville Grange, No. 668, and Excelsior 
Grange, No. 673, all of New York, for legislation to prevent gam- 
bling in farm products; and also of Mohawk Valley Grange, No. 
579; Minaville Grange, No. 668, and Excelsior Grange, No. 673, 
of New York, for legislation to prevent the adulteration of food 


and drugs—to the ttee on Agriculture. 
Also, three petitions of Mohawk Valley Sean ges No. 579; Mina- 
ville Grange, No. 668, and Excelsior Grange, No. 673, all of New 


York, in favor of laws preventing the m of contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures, 

Also, three petitions of Mohawk Valley la e No. 579; Mina- 
ville Grange o. 668, and Excelsior Grenge o. 673, all of New 
York, for the immediate passage of bill (H. R. 395) defining lard 
and ph ee tax thereon—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SHONK: Petition of Washington Camp, No. 90, Pa- 
triotic Order Sons of America, of Hazleton, Pa., for amendment 
to naturalization law—to the Select Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. ; 

Also, petition of Wanamie Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, of Luzerne County, Pa., o, amendment 
to naturalization law—to the Select Committee en Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of citizens of Huntington Mills, Luzerne County, 
Pa., for a constitutional amendment forbidding any State to 
= any law respecting an establishment of religion, etc.—to the 

mmittee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 68 citizens of Freeland, Pa., for amendment of 
laws as to immigration, naturalization,and citizenship—to the 
Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SMITH of Illinois: Memorial of 24 citizens of Jackson 
County, III., for sixteenth amendment to Constitution of United 
States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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feel eee of 77 citizens of Alexander County, III., in and 
about Elco, in Alexander County, favoring the adoption of the 
sixteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPERRY:; Petition of I. D. Todd and others, of New 
Haven, Conn., for regulating speculation in fletitious farm prod- 
ucts—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, twelve petitions, representing in all 323 citizens of Con- 
necticut, praying for the enactment of a law by Congress sub- 
jecting oleoma ine to the provisions of the laws of the sey- 
eral States—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SPRINGER: Petition of Hickory Grange, No. 1556, of 
Illinois, to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Commit- 
tee on iculture. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: Petition of citizens of Penn- 
sylvania, asking for an amendment of the Constitution prohibit- 
ing any State from passing any law respecting the establishment 
of religion, etc.—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, two petitions of Valley Grange, No. 846, and Ackley 
Grange, No. 870, both of Pe: lvania, for free delivery of mails 
to the rural districts—to the Committee on the fice and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, to prohibit contracts discrediting legal-tender currency 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, for pure lard—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, to legislate for the encouragement of silk culture, to pre- 
vent gambling in farm products, and to prevent the adulteration 
of food and d —to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By WILLIAM A. STONE: Resolution of Loyal Knights of 
America, asking amendment to the Constitution preventing States 


from crea establishment of religion, ete.—to the Committee 
on the Judic ay ` 
Also, two petitions of citizens of Fayette County, Pa., for the 


mmittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR: Petition of Cold Spring 
Grange, No. 1363, of Ohio, for pure lard—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, two petitions of Butler Grange, No. 993, and Still Fork 
Grange, No. 1370, both of Ohio, to prohibit contracts discredit- 
ing egal-tender currency—to the Committee on Coinage, 

eights, and Measures. 

Also, to prevent the adulteration of food and drugs—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, Revere of the faculty and students of Scio College, of 
Scio, Ohio, against the opening of the World's Fair on the Sab- 
bath and the selling of liquor within the Exposition grounds— 
to the Select Committee on the Columbian ition. 

Also, three petitions of Cold Spring Run Grange, No. 1363, 
Still Fork Grange, No. 1370, and North Union Grange, No. 1371, 
all of Ohio, for the free delivery of the mails to the rural dis- 
tricts—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, Still Fork Grange, No. 1370, of Ohio, to prevent gam- 
bling in farm products—to the Committee on culture. 
petitions of 66 citizens of Columbia County, Ohio, 60 citi- 
zens of Columbia County, Ohio, and 60 citizens of Steubenville, 
Jefferson County, Ohio, praying for ogee, of House bill 401, in- 
troduced by Hon. WILLIAM A. STONE, of Pennsylvania—to the 
Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, resolution of Grand Army of the Republic Post 677, of 
Unionport, Ohio, urging suppression of free silver—to the Com- 
mittee on Coinage, eights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of 39 citizens of Guernsey, Ohio, praying for 
passage of House bill 5353 of the Fifty-first Congress, known as 
option bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR: Petition of Jefferson Grange,ask- 
ing for a pure-lard law—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Mr. TERRY: Papers in the claim of Richard Fletcher, of 
Little Rock, Ark.— e Committee on War Claims. 

Also, popora in the claim of Richard Fletcher, of Little Rock, 
Ark.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, poruo of G. F. Bancum and others, of Little Rock, Ark., 
against House bill 2699 and Senate bill 1757—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. r 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: Petition of Henderson Grange, encour- 
aging silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Boulder County, Colo., in favor of 
Washburn-Hatch antioption bill—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

By Mr. WARNER: Petition for 
ment to Constitution of the United 
the Judiciary. 


poge of House bill 401, restricting immigration—to the Select 


roposed sixteenth amend- 
tates—to the Committee on 
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Also, petition for investigation of slums—to the Committee on | to lands in contest between actual settlers of the United States 


Manufactures. 
Also, petition for proposed sixteenth amendment to Constitu- 
tion of the United States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Also, potion for an equalization and increase of salaries of let- 
ter-carriers—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
Also, petition for prohibition of Chinese immigration—to the 
Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 1 
Six- 


Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, to prohibit contracts discrediting legal-tender currency— 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of Alumina Grange, No. 585, of Michigan, for 
free delivery of rural mails—to the Committee on the Post- Office 
and Post-Roads. f 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts: Three petitions of Hollis- 
ton Gri „No. 115; Mendon Grange, No. 143, and Foxboro 
Grange, No. 193, all of Massachusetts, to prevent gambling in 
farm products—to the Committee on culture. 

Also, to prevent the adulteration of food and drugs—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. | 

Also, two petitions of Holliston Grange, No. 115, and Mendon 
Grange, No. 143, both of Massachusetts, for pure lard—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. Sty 

Also, for the free delivery of the mails to the rural districts— 
to the Committees on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, Holliston Grange, No. 115, of Massachusetts, for encour- 
agement of silk culture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, to prohibit contracts discrediting legal-tender currency— 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, petition of 110 citizens of Dedham, Mass., pra for the 
paaga dt Senate bill 254, extending privileges of free delivery 
of to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carolina: Memorial and petiti 
of M. A. Lash and W. A. Lemly—to the Committee on Accounts. 

By Mr. WILSON of Missouri: Petition of M. B. W. Harman 
and a large number of other citizens of Nodaway County, Mo., 
in favor of the Washburne-Hatch antioption bills—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WILLCOX: Petition of citizens of Cromwell, Conn., 
against Government appropriating money to religious denomia- 
tions—to the Committee on Appropriations. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: Petition of the National Grand Lodge of 
Loyal Knights of America, in favor of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution prohibiting appropriations of any public funds to any 
sectarian purposes—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, two petition of West Granville Grange, No. 257, and 
Beech Flats Grange, No. 336, both of Pennsylvania, to prohibit 
contracts discrediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee 
on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, for pure —to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, for the free delivery of the mails to the rural districts— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, to legislate for the encouragement of silk culture—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, to Pitas gambling in farm products—to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Liberty arago, No. 269, of Pennsylvania for 
pure lard—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, to prohibit contracts discrediting legal-tender currency— 
to the Committee on Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committe 
on Agriculture. 

Also, for free delivery of the mails to rural districts—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


SENATE, 
THURSDAY, March 31, 1892. 
Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Interior, transmitting, in response 
to a resolution of February 28, 1891, certain information relative 


and the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railway Company, 
in the State of North Dakota; which, with the accompanying 
pores was referred to the Committee on Public Lands, and or- 
ered to be printed. 
VISITORS TO ANNAPOLIS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed Mr. PROCTOR and Mr. 
WHITE as members of the Board of Visitors on the part of the 
Senate to attend the next annual examination of the cadets at 
the United States Naval Academy at Annapolis, Md. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED. 


The following bills received yesterday from the House of Rep- 
resentatives were severally read twice by their titles, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Commerce: 

A bill (H. R. 250) to authorize the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at De Witt, Carroll County, Mo., and 
to establish it as a porom and 

A bill (H. R. 4534) to extend to Marquette, Mich., the privi- 
lege of immediate transportation of unapprai merchandise. 

he bill (H. R. 4489) for the relief of John Warren was read 
aioa by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military Af- 


THEATER LICENSES IN WASHINGTON CITY. 


The joint resolution (H. Res. 115) amending the joint resolu- 
tion!“ to regulate licenses to proprietors of theaters in the city 
of . D. C., and for other purposes,” approved Febru- 
ae Ped, 1892, was read twice by its title. 

. MCMILLAN. Lask unanimous consent 
consideration of the joint resolution. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be read for information. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution, and, there being no 
objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to its consideration. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without amend- 
ment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 


passed. 
DES MOINES (IOWA) PORT OF DELIVERY. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 808) establishing 
a port of delivery at Des Moines, Towa, which was, in line 2, sec- 
tion 2, to strike out the words two hundred and fifty dollars 
per annum with;” so as to make the section read: 

Sec. 2. That there shall be a ted a surveyor of customs to reside at 
said port, whose salary shall be usual fees and commissions. 

Mr. ALLISON. That amendment is not a very consequential 
one. There was some little defect in the bill as it went to the 
other House from the Senate, but I think the matter may be 
ended by concurring in the House amendment. I hope the Sen- 
ate will do so. : 

The amendment was concurred in. 


DISTRICT MEMORIAL ASSOCIATION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the request of 
the House of eee ſor the return to that body of the 
concurrent resolution of the Senate to authorize the President 
of the United States, the President of the Senate, and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives to appoint each six citizens of 
the District of Columbia to be members of the Memorial Asso- 
ciation of the District of Columbia; and, by unanimous consent, 
the request was ordered to be complied with, and the concurrent 
resolution returned to the House of Representatives. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT praana a petition of members of 
the Methodist Church of rian, Mich., and a petition of the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, of Page County, Iowa, 
praying Congress to close the Columbian Exposition on Sunday; 
eee vee referred to the Committee on the Quado-Centennial 

ect). 

Mr. DOLPH. z prons a petition of settlers upon the North- 
ern Pacific forfeited railroad lands entitled to purchase under 
the forfeiture act, praying further time to make payment for 
their lands. As such a measure has been reported, giving a 
year’s further time to persons who are actually residing upon 
the lands, I move that the petition lie upon the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. N. I present a memorial of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Walla Walia, in the State of Washington, 
remonstrating against the passage of what is commonly known 
as the Dolph Pill, providing for legalizing the sale of spirituous 
liquors in Alaska. I can but think that if the authors of such 
memorials knew that the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] has 
the same object in view that they are seeking to accomplish, 
they would incline more favorably to the bill. It is the expres- 
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sion of earnest and devoted women. I move that the memorial 
be referred to the Committee on Territories. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Mr. ALLEN. I present a memorial and resolution of the 
Chamber of Commerce of Fairhaven, Wash., which states that— 
ing the national necessity for a short, , Safe, and advanta- 
water way from the Atlantic Ocean to the Pacific, that the naval fleets of 
he Government may readily and advantageously subserve the interests of 
the le and give protection on either coast; that the resources and the 
productions of either coast may be easily interchanged or supplied from one 
to the other without t 5 y, at low rates of transportation; that 
the development of the resources and industries of the Pacific coast may be 
advanced and encouraged; the commerce of the Atlantic and Gulf coast in- 
creased,and the wants of the le there along, in the products of the Pacific 
coast, 8 lied from its abundance; thatthe f commerce of the 
nation may be e ; the routes between markets shortened; insurance 
rates upon cargoes lessened; new pathways of commerce opened and taken 
on of, and the connec passageway of the route p! under the 
control of the United States in the interest of the people: 
And therefore proceeds with the following resolution: 


Resolved, That this chamber urge upon the Congress of the United States 
the necessity of prompt action in aiding helpfully, and under pro safe- 
guards for people of the United States, the early completion of the Nica- 


ragua Canal 

This is but an saner of 2o 5 i ite Sco the State 
of e ton t public rovement. 

The VICE- P IDENT. ata ano wil be referred to 

the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. ALLEN. [should like to ask the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, in obedience to inquiries constantly 
made of me, what the 3 are of that measure being brought 
before the Senate for its consideration at an early day. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The Nicaragua Canal is being pressed as 
rapidly as possible, Isuppose, by a private corporation. Whether 
Congress will assist them or not is a matter for Congress here- 
after to determine. We can not tell yet. 

Mr. TURPIE. In the interest of Senators on this side of the 
Chamber who could not hear the answer of the chairman of the 
Committee on Foreign Relations to the inquiry of the Senator 
from Washington in relation tothe Nicaragua Canal, I should 
like to have itrepeated. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The N ua Canal is progressing satis- 
factorily under the work of a private corporation chartered by 
Congress. They are making considerable progress, but Congress 
has done nothing whatever to aid them. A bill was reported 
at the last Congress, but was not acted upon, and it is now un- 
der consideration. subcommittee of the Committee on For- 
eign Relations is now taking testimony in t to the present 
condition and future pores of the work, and expect to report 
as soon as possible. If we were as hopeful as we might be, or as 
we ought to be, possibly, that Congress would respond to the as- 
sistance that we propose some time to give to that corporation, 
and to the subject-matter, we should probably be much more 
willing to serve as we are now doing in taking testimony in re- 

ard toit. I trust, however, that before long some report will 
= made on the subject. 

Mr. Mc presented a petition of the Grand Rapids 
(Mich.) Central Labor Union, and a petition of the Detroit (Mich.) 
Trade and Labor Union, praying for the eof House bill 257, 
constituting eight hours a day’s work; which were referred to 
the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented the memorial of Mrs. Caroline Humphrey, 
president, and other officers of the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union of Adrian, Mich., remonstratin 8 the passage 
of a liquor-license law for the Territory of Alaska; which was 
referred to the Committee on Territories. 

He also presented a petition of the Detroit (Mich.) United 
Presbyterian Congregation, and a petition of the Fairgrove 
pee United 5 Congregation, prayin for the clos- 

g of the World's Columbian Fair on Sunday; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented the petition of Alva Di and 41 other 
citizens of Flat Rock, Mich., and the petition of S. J. McDowell 
and 18 other citizens of Bad Axe, Mich., praying for the enact- 
ment of legislation to prevent gambling in farm products; which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the memorial of Douglass Hooff and 33 other 
citizens of Detroit, Mich., remonstrating against the removal of 
the Ute Indians from their present reservation in Colorado to 
RAD TaT; which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

He also presented the following petitions of Fraternity, Scipio, 
Alumina, Garland, Acme, and Inland Granges, Patrons of Hus- 


bandry, of Michigan: 

Petitions pra for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation 


to ey 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Ju 


iciary. 


Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 

Petitions praying for the 3 of a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. CAMERON presented the petition of N. S. Kauffman and 
other citizens of Shartlesville, Pa.; the petition of J. H. Bicksler 
and other citizens of Fredericksburg, Pa.; the petition of C. C. 
Holder and 40 other citizens of Mount Morris a.; and the pe- 
tition of J. A. Robb and 21 other citizens of Philadel hia, 
praying for the penare of an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States prohibiting any legislation by the States re- 
specting an establishment of religion or making an appropria- 
tion of money for any sectarian purpose; which were referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of 20 citizens of Pennsylvania, 
praying for the enactment of a law subjecting oleomargarine to 
the provisions of the laws of the several States; which was re- 


fe to the Committee on culture and Forestry. 
He also presented the petition of L. B. Geiger and 64 other 
citizens of Leh 


h County, Pa., pra; for the free delivery of 
male in rural districte: ‘hich was Nef T ed to the OnT nite on 
Post-Offices and Post- 8. 

He also presented the memorial of George C. West and 63 
oteer citizens of Smithfield, Pa., remonstrating . the open- 
ing of the World’s Columbian Exposition on Sunday; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Sa (Select). 

He also presented petitions of Security, Central, Integrity, and 
Gen. Taylor Councils, Junior Order United American 1 
of Pennsylvania, and a petition of 8 Camp No. 606, 
Patriotic Order Sons of America, of Pennsylvania, praying for 
the ee of the bill to amend the naturalization laws as re- 
ported and agreed upon by the Judiciary Committee of the House 
of Representatives; which were referred to the Committee on 
the J Seer 

Mr. WASHBURN presented a petition of 20 citizens of Murra 
County, Minn., the petition of Mark L. Wildes and 44 other citi- 
zens of Blue Earth County, Minn., a petition of 17 citizens of 
Washburn, Minn., and of 23 citizens of Hennepin County, Minn., 
praying for the passage of the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial of citizens of Minooka, 
II., remonstrating against the e of a general bankruptcy 
bill; which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also propia the following petitions of Oak Grove Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Illinois: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
8 of silk culture ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gamblung in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of and dru rdered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
3 to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 

8. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BARBOUR presented the following -petitions of Friend- 
oop Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Virginia: 

etition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. ; 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

ambling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
udiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain issues 
of money full S tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. - 

Mr. BUTLER. I p esent a memorial signed by T. D. Feaster, 
B. H. James, and S. B. Goodlett, of Buckhead, 5. C., remonstrat- 
ing against the closing of the World's Fair on Sunday, and say- 
ing among other things that breadwinners will be at leisure on 
that day and many of them can not spare any other time from 
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their work but Sunday. I move that the memorial be referred 


to the Select Committee on the Quadro-Centennial. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BUTLER presented a memorial of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Charleston, S. C., remonstrating against the ge of 
Senate bill 1755, to amend the steamboat laws of the United 
States; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Charleston, S. C., praying that an appropriation be made for the 

ur pose of establis gand 3 as-lighted beacons and 
boa in the sixth light-house district; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. VEST presented the following petitions of Apple Creek 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Missouri: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

bling arm prođucts—referred to the Committee on the 
udiciary. 

Petition praying for the parage of House bill 395, defining lard 
and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 


tricts—refe to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 

Petition praying for the of a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 


Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration ot toon and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BATE presented a memorial of 30 citizens of Birdstown, 
Tenn., remonstrating against the passage of any Federal bank- 
ruptey bill; which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

Mr. BRICE presented a petition of the First United Presby- 
terian 5 of Cincinnati, Ohio, and a petition of citizens 
of Rix’s Mills, Ohio, praying that the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion be closed on Sunday, that the sale of intoxicants be prohib- 
ited thereat, and that the art department be managed according 
to the American standard of purity in art; which were referred 
to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Trades and Labor 
Council of esville, Ohio, favoring the passage of what is known 
as the Hoar clothing-label bill; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor 

He also presented a petition of Columbus Council, No. 26, Jun- 
ior Order United American Mechanics, of Philadelphia, Pa., 
praying for the passage of the bill to amend the naturalization 

aws; which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the 5 of Odell, Perry, Hart, 
Pleasant, and Nevada Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Ohio: 

Petition pra. og for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Officesand Post-Roads. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present the memorial of John T. Lewis, 
L. D. Ramsay, and other citizens of Lockport, Mo., remonstrat- 
ing against the passage of any bankruptcy law. I move that the 
memorial be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. COCKRELL. [also present a petition of sundry leading 
citizens of St. Louis, Mo., in favor of a sixteenth amendment to 
the Constitution providing that no State shall pass any law re- 
specting the establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof, etc. I move that the petition be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. TURPIE presented a petition of citizens of Indianapolis, 
Ind., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States prohibiting any legislation by the 
States respecting an establishment of religion or making an ap- 

ropriation of money for any sectarian purpose; which was re- 
kirsa to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented a petition of the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, representing 15 members, of Torring- 
ton, Conn., praying for the coming of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition on Sunday, the prohibition of the sale of liquor 


thereat, and the maintenance of the standard of purity of Ameri- 
XXIII 
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on the Quadro-Centenni 


can art at the . elend. referred to the Committee 
elect). 

He also poena the following petitions of Jewett City Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Connecticut: 

Petition pra: be; Ei the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill toprevent the adul- 
teration of and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for the e of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SAW ER presented the following petitions of Ono Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Wisconsin: 

Petition proyo for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm prođucts—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural d 
tricts—to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 
Mr. SHERMAN. I present a genuine old-fashioned 
written out by some one and 88 by several hundred people, 
men and women, of Wooster, Ohio. It is a contrast to the pe- 
titions that I and others have presented, printed in due form, 
resolving, ete., and probably signed by one or two persons. This 
is a genuine petition praying that no appropriation be made for 
the World’s Fair until provision is e for closing the World’s 
Fair on the Sabbath day, and the reasons given are very sensible 
and very good. I move that the petition be referred to the Se- 

lect Committee on the Quadro-Centennial. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of 100 citizens of Tusca- 
rawas, Ohio, praying for the adoption of a constitutional amend- 
ment prohibiting the States from passing laws respecting an 
tablishment of any religion, etc.; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. FELTON presented a petition of citizens of Fresno, Cal., 
praying for the passage of legislation regulating speculation in 
fictitious farm products; which was referred to the Committee 
on the J nese 

Mr. GALLINGER presented the ee petitions of War- 
ren Pond Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of New Hampshire: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gembling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of f and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 


tition, 


8. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance, 

Mr. CHANDLER presented the petition of W. F. Grant and 
379 other citizens of Newport, N. H., praying that the sale of in- 
toxicants be prohibited on the grounds of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented the following petitions of Forest and Mount 
Belknap Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of New Hampshire: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and pha) A 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
5 to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 

oads. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 
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citizens of 


Mr. MANDERSON presented a pouan of sun 
World’ tion be 


Nebraska, praying that the s Columbian 


closed on Sunday; which was referred to the Committee on the 


Quadro-Cente: Select). 

Mr. HANSBROUGH presented a petition of 36 citizens of 
Richland County, N. Dak.; a sper of 16 citizens of Richland 
Donn N. Dak.; a petition of 66 citizens of Richland County, 
N. 3 8 pereon of 29 citizens of Richland County, N. Dak.; 
a petition of the St. Paul, Minneapolis and Manitoba Railroad 

Company, and a petition of 5 citizens of Richland County, N. 
Dak., praying for the passage of le tion granting relief from 
8 eviction by the great Northern Railway Compan 
from lands which such company claims under grant but for whic 
the residents hold patents from the United States Government; 
which were referred to the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. GEORGE presented a petition of citizens of Summit, 
Miss., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Consti- 
tution of the United States prohibiting any legislation by the 
States respecting an establishment of religion or making an ap- 

ropriation of money for any sectarian purpose; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. COCKRELL, from the Committee on Mili Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 2500) for the relief of Edward 
Clemmens, sontene an parte hg 55 5 which was 
agreed to; an e bill was pos e e y- 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill 8 R. 1923) granting an honorable discharge to William W. 
Wedgwood, reported it with an amendment, and submitted a re- 

rt thereon. 

8 also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (H. R. 711) to remove the charge of desertion now standing 
against Albert Keach, reported it with amendments, and sub- 
mitted a report thereon. . 

Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 1950) donating 20 acres of lan 
from the Fort aan 5 on the northeast cor- 
ner thereof, to the city of Sidney, Nebr., for cemetery purposes, 
rted it without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 
r. MCMILLAN, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lugnbia, to whom was referred a petition of the organized work- 
ingmen of the District, praying for sufficient appropriations to 
provide free text-books for pupils in public schools and for the 
erection of necessary buildings, asked to be discharged from its 
further consideration, and that it be referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations; which was agreed to. 

Mr. HAWLEY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 644) for the relief of the legal 
owners of the Columbia bridge, at Columbia, Pa., asked to be 
discharged from its further consideration, and that it be referred 
to the mittee on Claims; which was to. 4 

Mr. WALTHALL, from the Committee on Mili Affairs, 
to whom were referred the following bills, submitted adverse 
reports thereon; which were agreed to, and the bills were post- 


re 


poned 5 
A bill (S. 619) for the relief of George P. Ihrie; 
A bill (S. 1 for the relief of James L. Williams; and 
A bill (S. 1957) for the relief of Meyer B. Haas. 
Mr. BATE, from the Committee on Mili Affairs, to whom 


was referred the bill (S. 2300) for the relief of Monroe Blackburn, 
submitted an adverse report thereon; which was agreed to, and 


the bill was 5 indefinitely. 
Mr. CAMERO. „from the Committee ſon Mili Affairs, to 


He also, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 2667) to provide for the detail of an assistant 
to the Bureau of Navigation in the Navy Department, reported 
it with amendments, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. BUTLER. I am instructed by the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, to whom was referred the bill (S. 67) to transfer the Reve- 
nue Cutter Service from the Treasury Department to the Navy 
Department, to report it with amendments, and to state that a 

tten report hereafter be made to accompany the bill. 


HON. R. H. M. DAVIDSON. 


Mr. CHANDLER. The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
VANCE] submitted a resolution, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on ENTORSE and Elections, for the payment of the ex- 
penses of Hon. R. H. M, Davidson in prosecuting his claim for a 
seat in the Senate. Iam instructed to report back the same 
favorably, but after consultation with the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations it was deemed best that the amount 
should be pale by aspecial appropriation. I therefore report an 


amendment to the deficiency Sprites bill, which I ask to 
have read and referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 
X r athe ans Is there any written report accompany- 
n 
r. CHANDLER. There is not. The committee recommend 
the allowance of the round sum of $1,250. 

The proposed amendment was read, referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed, as follows: 

To enable the Secretary of the Senate to pay to R. H. M. Davidson the ex- 
penses bf him — gop his claim to a seat in the Senate under 
appointment of the governor of Florida, 81,250. 

PUBLIC BUILDINGS. 

Mr. CAREY. Iam instructed by the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds to report back with an amendment the 
resolution referred to that committee relating to the construc- 
tion of public buildings in this city, and I ask for its present con- 
sideration. 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
resolution, which was read, as follows: 


Whereas the best interests of the General Government demand that it 


should own and have absolute control of-all buil necessary for public 
0 gh LOr MS DPO care and custody of its records at the seat of 
overnment: Be it therefore 
Breeden Fabel That 8 on Public =$ a G to 
truc vestiga report as to the n of th 
bulldings in the city of Washi 8 what additional buil; in 
said city are needed for the uses of the General order to Carry 


t 
on its business, to preserve and protect its public records, to*afford 
and healthful — in the public 


annually ded by the 
rented in the city of W: 
Second. That the said committee report by bill or otherwise, on or before 
. — ben Aa December next, such 1 ation as in their opinion may 
eCess: e premises. 
Third. It it is eee out the object ot this mary said com- 
mittee, or subcommittee , is authorized to sit during the recess, 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The committee report to strike out the 
third subdivision of the resolution and insert: 

Third. That the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds have au- 
thority for the 3 9 — ofa ag on tin eed to report the hearings before 
said committee or its subcommittee in investigating the questions proposed 
by the foregoing resolution. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was agreed to. 

OFFICERS OF NATIONAL VOLUNTEER SOLDIERS’ HOME. 

Mr. HAWLEY. I report favorably from the Committee on 
Military Affairs a brief bill by the other House, entirel 
unobjectionable. It is unanimously reported, and I ask that it 
be considered and passed now. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The title of the bill will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (H. R. 3867) to amend the act con- 
cerning officers of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer 
Soldiers, and for other purposes. 

9 The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for informa- 
on. 

The bill was read, as follows; 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 4829 of the Revised Statutes of the United 
States, section 6 of the act of approved March 21, 1865, con- 
ce! the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, be, and the same 
is here ae to read as follows, to wit; 

“Spo. The officers of the National Home shall consist of a governor, a 
deputy governor, a secretary, a treasurer, and such other officers as the man- 

may deem necessary. They shall be nego pe from honorably dis- 

soldiers who served as mentioned in the following section; they 

may be appointed and removed, from time to time, as the interests of the 
institution may require, by the Board of Managers.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

Mr. HAWLEY. A word of explanation, Mr. President. The 
bill does not disclose its effect. The present law requires the 
managers of the Soldiers’ Home in selecting their subofficers to 
choose only from those who weresoldiers in the late war. They 
say they can get some better men occasionally if they have the 
whole range open, taking enlisted men. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 
Mr. WASHBURN introduced a bill (S. 2807) for the relief of 
E. Douglass, late Indian agent at White Earth Indian Agency; 


which was read twice by its title, and, with the accompanying 
papers, referred to the mittee on Clai 
Ir. WILSON introduced a bill (S. 2808) granting bounties in 
certain cases; which was read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Mr. VILAS introduced a bill S 2809) for the relief of Royal 
y 


E. Dake; which was read twice 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


its title, and referred to the 
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THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 


Mr. MORGAN submitted the following resolutions; which 
f were read: 
} ring tg That ee ee on 3 cee to make examina- 
and report o Senate as soon as le— 
1 What has voon Ana etas on the * silver N e os the E asen 
the act of qu „ directing the purchase ulli 
25 * notes thereon, and whether has in 


3. Whether the auy notes that have been issued under the first section 
ol said actof July 14, 1890, have at any time, or at any ps been at a discount 
for gold or silver coin; and whether, 


CCC Government from a dangerous 
crisis and threaten 1 

4. Whether the co: or issue of any dollar of gold or silver is now au- 

thorized by the laws of United States, and, if so, under what law is such 

tted; further, whether it is a safe financial system to au- 

orize printing and issue of paper dollars, and to forbid the coinage of 


ver dollars. 
5. Whether it is just to the e who are compelled to use the subsidiary 
e ae Po aniy braias, and to receive them in pay- 


ttee ascertain, and report to the Senate, as nearly as 
onof the silver coin and gold coin that is in actual cir- 


8 
Hawaii and the West Indian Islands. 
2. Resolved further, That inasmuch as great anxiety exists among the in- 
trial classes of the United States as to the causes of the depression of 
el and the paralysis of markets for their productions; and, as their suf- 


erings are severe, that said committee shall to inform the 
Senate upon the matters submitted to them under the f resolutions. 


te ‘oregoing 
sixth, to that resolution, they shall have authority to send 
CC * * 

Mr. MORGAN. As those are resolutions of instruction to the 
Committee on Finance, I suppose that other Senators will prob- 
ably wish to say 5 them. I will myself, and I ask 

y that the resolutions be printed and lie over until to-morrow. 

It is my purpose to bring about if I can, and I think I can do it 
at leas Peak do it for my own me discussion of the finan- 
cial situation in the United States, which I think, aside from the 
uestion of free coinage, is one that is critical and needs atten- 
tion now. Ialso wish to ascertain the opinions of Senators on 
this floor in regard to the necessity and propriety of the free 


coinage of silver, and I wish to ascertain whether on either or 
both sides of this Chamber there are Senators who will permit 
the shadow of coming heroes in Presidential combats to be- 


tween our duty to the people of the United States and silence 
our vote upon a question which I conceive is one of the greatest 
possible importance to the people of this country. 

In my own State, which is thrifty, prosperous, powerful, hope- 
ful, energetic, blessed with every apportons for gaining wealth. 
and with a population extremely industrious, economical, and 
frugal, there is to-day very serious embarrassment for the need 
of currency. Yet we have very redundant erops. We have had 
more corn raised in Alabama during the past year than we have 
had for many years before. Our cotton crop is phenomenally a 
large one; it is beautiful in its texture, and it ought to be in de- 
mand the world over. Whether the trouble which prevents us 
from getting fair prices for our productions and gives us the op- 
portunity merely to live to pay taxes, without of earn- 

or improvements, is one that is domestic and local, or whether 
itis foreign, is a matter we ought to inquire about, and if within 
the reach of remedy we ought to correct it. I have my opinions 
seers it which I shall take occasion to express at the proper mo- 
men 8 

But there is an evil in the land, a difficulty of most serious 
embarrassment, and it ought to be attended to by Congress. It 
does not make any difference whether Mr. Harrison or anybody 
else is the Republican candidate for President, or whether Mr. 
Cleveland or anybody else is the Democratic candidate for Pres- 
ident, we ought to march squarely up to our duty to the people 
and take hold of this subject and deal with it and correct if we 
know how. We may about party necessities for postpone- 
ments in giving relief to the people, but while we can, as poli- 
ticians, afford to wait upon the 1 aO advantages that 
attend our political controversy in November, the people can no 
afford to wait without encountering all the hardships of bank- 


ruptey and ruin.» Our differences will not permit our people to 
wait for their adjustment, when they are in a death struggle 


with poverty and wretchedness, which has been brought about, 
as I k I can demonstrate, either by the faulty legislation of 
the Congress of the United States or by its neglect to legislate. 


Itis a subject forfairconsideration. Itisasubject upon which 
there is going to be neither clog nor cloture in debate, it makes 
no difference how it may result. Itis the duty of every con- 
scientious man on this floor to act, and act freely, no matter what 
the result may be upon the party politics of the country, or what 
the result may be as to these resolutions of instruction, or what 
the result may be upon the motion of the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. STEWART] to call up the free-coinage bill on next Monday; 
we have not any right to shrink from the full discussion of the 
situation and the full and firm performance of our duty, 

As far as I am concerned, whatever effect it may have upon any 
political party, I intend to bring this subject forward, discuss it, 
and vote 7 it, if Lean find an opportunity. 

I desire that the people should know our real convictions and 
the reasons for them, and that no finesse of parliamentary practice 
should be resorted to or allowed, for the purpose of concealing 
our views, or of avoiding responsibility for our conduct. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, I have no objection to the 
immediate consideration and adoption of the resolutions offered 
by the Senator from Alabama, but if he introduces them merely 
as a thread upon which to base a future discussion it is hardly 
worth while to refer them. 

Mr. MORGAN. No, I do not expect to refer them. I expect 
to 8 8 eg committee what todo. That is what I propose. 

Mr. S AN. The language of the resolutions is all right 
enough. They instruct us to inquire into such and such propo- 
sitions and to report our views upon them. That is the object 
of the committee, and therefore it is perfectly proper for the 
Senate-to pass any resolution of that kind, instructing any of its 
committees to inquire into facts or propositions or theories. 

I have no objection to the immediate adoption of the resolu- 
tions, but if the Senator merely introduces them as the basis of 
a discussion, he has a right to do it, but if seems to me it would 
be better to let the committee investigate the facts and present 
them to the Senate before the debate commences. If he wants 
any information from that committee he ought to give them a 
chance to procure and present the information before he exhausts 
the debate. 

I have no doubt that if the resolutions should pass just as they 
are the Committee on Fi would give them grave considera- 
tion. Several of the propositions stated in the resolutions ought 
to be discussed and ought to be presented with statistics and with 
information that the Senate may not probably now have. 

I take it that the Senator has introduced the resolutions as a 
mere thesis that he proposes to debate. I gest to him re- 
spectfully that if we are to deal with this question for the bene- 
fit of the people of the United States, if there is sych distress as 
he imagines, such a disturbance in our affairs, if ought to be 
met by specific measures and not by a debating school; it ought 
to be met by some measure to which the attention of the public 
mind has already been called; that is, the free coinage of silver, 
or some other proposition of that kind. 

There are bills and propositions of various kinds pending, and 
when the Senate of the United States is prepared to lay aside the 
other current business of the session to take up that question, let 
it be done, and we shall discuss it; but we had better discuss it 
upon some affirmative proposition and not upon a general, broad 
question, which will permit and make in order all the books 
which have been written on political econemy, all the innumer- 
able tracts that are now belag published over the United States, 
all the vague theories that float in the air, and we shall have 


them here, not on this eet question, because parties are not 


divided on these lines, but upon these financial questions which 
affect intimately all the b of all the people of the United 
States. 

If the silver question is to be forced upon us in the present con- 


dition of the public business, let it be done upon some business 
proposition, some distinct subject-matter, some idea that has been 
considered and discussed by the people of the United Stages, and 
not upon complex and abstruse resolutions which involve every 
variety of theory and every variety of fact and subject in the whole 
range of financial legislation. 

I ho , therefore, that my friend from Alabama, for whom I 
have the highest respect, will putin the form of a bill some pro 
sition that he desires us to act upon, some measure that wi pes 
relief to the people of the United States, and he will then present 
his ideas in sucha xoy: that we shall be able to pass upon the 
question much better than by engaging in a debating school here 
at this period of the session. 

Mr. MORGAN Mr. President, if the Senator from Ohio is 
ready now to have these resolutions of instruction adopted, I hope 
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he will be quite as ready after I have had an acer once osn: 
ers who may so desire shall have an opportunity to discuss them 
and shall have expressed their viewsuponthem. Ishall expect 
the Senator, of course, to vote for these instructions to his com- 
mittee, after his committal this morning, whenever they shall 
be called up for action by the Senate, and I am very muc t- 
ified that such is the situation. Then, after the resolutions have 
been adopted, I shall expect the Senator from Ohio to be very 

comper that is what the resolutions require—in examining 
nto these questions and bringing them up, and bringing from 
that great committee the information which the country can rely 
upon, for, as he well suggests, the whole land is filled with the 
assertions, and the declarations, and the criminations, and thə 
recriminations of doctrinaires and persons interested, until, for 
my part, if I did not have what I conceive to be mother wit 
enough to get through this darkness of my own intuition securely 
I should be in a state of irresolute confusion. 

I want to know what the great Finance Committee of this Sen- 

ate have to recommend about modifying or repealing the act of 
1890, which is attacked by some gentlemen on my side and prob- 
ably by some gentlemen on that side of this Chamber. I want 
to know something about what its effect has been upon the price 
of silver and the commercial value of it, upon the currency of 
the country, upon the preservation of this country from bank- 
ruptey and cial ruin at the time that the gold left us here 
to the amount of seventy-odd million dollars and went abroad to 
speculate in Europe during a few months of the last year. I 
want to know also the state of the coinage laws of the United 
States. As J understand, we have no compulsory law for the 
coining of a silver dollar and no law for the coining of a gold 
dollar on the statute book, unless the act of 1837 is still in force, 
as I believe it is. 

The act of 1890 cut off the coinage of silver dollars entirely, ex- 
cept in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury, and a sup- 

lemental act at the same session cut off the coinage of 
the gold dollar. Now, we are practically without a law for th2 
coining of a gold dollar or a silver dollar; yet we are in s- 
sion of the happy privilege, under some other laws, of issuing 
Treasury notes or national-bank notesin sums of $1, printed dollars 
on paper, but we can not coin gold or silver dollars. The Con- 
stitution of the United States has certainly become an ‘‘ innocuous 
desuetude ” in that curious situation of our finances. I want to 
5 how this happened and I want to know what the remedy 

or it is. 

I want to know if, under a Constitution like ours, which makes 
dollars, not half dollars or quarter dollars, and says that they 
shall be of gold or silver coin, is to be ignored. I want to know 
whether our laws are to be left in that condition, that we are to 
have neither gold dollars nor silver dollars, but we shall have 
paper dollars and only paper dollars. 

here are several other questions connected with this subject 
pointed out ig the different subdivisions of the first resolution, 
which I have had the honor to offer, about which we need the 
guidance of the Committee on Finance. : 

The Senator from Ohio says that I ought toformulate a bill of 
some kind. A bill has been formulated for the free coinage of 
silver very similar if not exactly like the one that was in 
the Senate on the motion of the Senator from Missouri[Mr. VEST] 
at the last session of Congress. That bill has been reported back 
adversely by the Committee on Finance. It is on the Calendar 
now. The Senate, on a motion to call that up, can not utter a word 
of speech; the rules forbid it. They have gotthesilver question 
where they know that Senators are obliged to vote without ex- 
pressing any reason or ground for their votes at all. There are 
some Senators whose votes on my side of the Chamber I shall 
want to understand the reason for, not that I have any right to 
pry into private affairs, but there are Senators on both sides 
of the Chamber, who loom up in the eyes of the ple of the 
United States to a degree of significance as Presidential candi- 
dates, that uires of us to understand what they really mean 
by a vote refusing to take up the silver bill, if they shall so vote. 

Mr. TELLER. There are some on our side, too. 

Mr. MORGAN. Some on your side. I will not accuse the 
Senator from Ohio[Mr, SHERMAN] of being in that category, be- 
cause I believe he has made up his mind to die without being 
President, very greatly to the regret of many of the people of 
the United States, I think. Still, I will not try to persuade him 
out of it, inasmuch as he is so happy under the sway and infu- 
ence of that law of 1890 that he was so instrumental in passing. 
I think the Senator should not be robbed of an honor so great as 
he feels that his paternity of that law confers upon him, even 
by wearing the crown of the Presidency, bestowed by a mere 


party. 

When the Senator from Nevada [Mr. STEWART] calls his mo- 
tion on Monday, if he calls it on that day, to bring up the silver 
bill reported adversely by the Finance Committee, then the Sen- 


ator from Ohio will not permit him to utter a word on the sub- 
ject. The rules forbid it. We have got to vote in dumb silence 
except to say “ay” or no“ on that measure. After a Senator 
has voted ay or voted no, he can go out and give any reason he 
pleases for it. He can say: I am a silver man, a bimetallist,” 
and some of us boast of being in that unseemly condition of being 
bimetallists without being in favor of one of the metals—he can 
say “I am a silver man, a bimetallist; at the same time I did 
not think it was prudent to bring it up now.” A Presidential 
election is coming on in November and it might hurt the pros- 
pects of some darling pet of his party if he had to explain the 
reasons why he said * yes” or why he said no.“ 

Mr. HAWLEY. ich party 

Mr. MORGAN, Your party. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Not a bit of it. 

Mr. MORGAN. And, therefore, Mr. President, I do not pro- 
pose to furnish any cover to these gentlemen. I want the people 
of my State, at all events—for they are a free and independent 
people and will always be so—to have the right to know by the 
votes of gentlemen in this body who aspire to the Presidency, 
whether they are in favor of the free coinage of silver or whether 
arf are against it upon its merits, That is what I want toknow. 

e people are going to find it out, and we may think we have 
got bonds upon them as strong as ropes of steel to hold them to 
their party allegiance, but they will be cobwebs when we under- 
take to tramp down what they believe to be their constitutional 
rights and the necessities of everyday living amongst the com- 
mon industrial classes of this country. They are not going to be 
held down, and gentlemen are reckoning entirely outside of the 
region of probability when they imagino that the people of the 
United States can any longer deceived by their dodging of 
questions. So I brought these resolutions forward for that pur- 
pose amongst others. 

The Senator 5 that I have got some political motive in it. 
5 can not be political, bscause I am not proceeding on party 

ines. : 

Mr. SHERMAN, I will ask the Senator, then, if he wishes 
to find out the position of the Presidential candidates, why he 
does not take the vote in some Democratic caucus? We cer- 
tainly have no difficulty here about expressing our opinions. I 
am quite sure there is no one on this side of the Senate but who 
has made up his mind. 

Mr. MORGAN. Votes in Democratic caueuses have reference 
more or less direct, always pretty direct, to mere party schemes, 
policies, and political domination. Votes in this Body are not 
necessarily controlled by those motives. In a party caucus you 
can choke a man down and not permit him to make a record of 
what his personal views are. After he gets into caucus you can 
hold him on the proposition of honor that after having gone in 
he is bound to abide by the decision. We are here as Senators, 
with personal rights and responsibilities that are greater than 
party ties. a 

T understand from the Senator from Ohio that this is nota 
party question. The line, on the question of the remonetization 
cf silver, the restoration of it to the position from which the 
Senator from Ohio tore it down, is not now drawn as a political 
question. We find free-silver men, as they are called, on that 
side, and we find free-silyer men on this side, aud opponents of 
free silver on both sides of the Chamber. Now, it not being a 
party question, what party apprehensions have we got? Simpl ; 
that one party or the other may make a question out of it, in 
some great election, may intrude it between some aspirant for 
the Presidency and the scepter he is trying to grasp, and the 
people are told that they must wait and bide their time and starve 
while it is going on and suffer incalculable injustio in order to 
smooth the way of one man or another who may be the nominee 
of a particular convention to a triumph in politics, 

Tam as much of a politician as any of aon I suppose. At the 
same time, I am unconscious of the fact that 1 have ever subordi- 
nated what I conceive to be the rights of the constituency which 
I represent for one solitary moment to the behests of any party. 
When the State of Alabama demands of me an expression of my 
opinion and my views, demands of me what little of contribution 
I can make in support of measures that I believe, in concurrence 
with them, are for the pubio good, I have no right to hesitate 
to proceed to do what they require me to do and what they ap- 
prove in my conduct because it may hurt the chances of some 
party or some man in the pursuit of renown, of distinction, and 
of power in a Presidential campaign. 

Fortunately, perhaps it may b2 for me, not for my prospects 
but for my aspirations or foolish desires, I am under the ban of 
the Nazarene. I have not any right to come forward with any 
pretensions, except thos modest ones of being heard on terms 
of anan with my brethren on this floor, which privilege, by 
the way, I prize above all that human institutions could confer 


upon anybody. 
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I therefore, Mr. President, feel PR free, and I intend 
always while I have a seat on this floor to feel perfectly free to 
cast my vote upon any question concerning the welfare of my 
constituency according to wnat I believe are the substantial 
merits of the proposition. 

I shall not ae that any other Senator does not do the 
same thing; I shall not criticise him or suppose that he does not, 
for there are other Senators in this body who believe that the 
acquisition of the Presidency is of more worth to the great body 
of the people even than the bread that they are to eat and the 
clothing which they are to wear. They believe it will be a bet- 
ter thing that the people should almost starve, six months of 
the year, on the lowest possible support for humanity, rather 
than that they should lose a Presidential election. I do not feel 
that way about it. I feel as if this was a government instituted 
for the purpose of providing for the welfare of the people who 
cumpose it, and I try never to get out of sight either of their 
power, their influence, their wishes, or their interests. 

I believe that it is a duty of the Government of the United 
States to care for those men who are not here in person, and who 
sent us here to take care of their material interests and welfare 
and to provide those measures which we conscientiously believe 
are necessary for that result and that effect, and I will never turn 
my back upon any question that comes up in this Senate, because 
I may 5 that it will redound to the advantage of the polit- 
ical party to which I happen to belong when I believe by my vote 
Lean secure a ropar vantage, a necessary . for 

rosperity and Jas ce, at least, to the people that I have the 
once to represent here. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio does not want to hear 
any debate about this matter. I do not blame him. It has been 
dinned in his ears for many years, and after a large portion of the 
Democratic party and a large portion of the Republican party 
have combined in these latter days to elevate the honorable Sen- 
ator’s great policy against silver to this throne of power, from 
which it is supposed it will never be dethroned, I do not blame 
him for enjoying the situation and wanting to do it in quietude 
and silence, for surely the Democratic party of the United States 
never before paid such a tribute to g or Republican as has 
been paid recently to the honorable Senator from Ohio by crown- 
ing him as the king of finance in this country and the man to 
lead the hosts of Democracy here on this question. 

He rules supreme, and that policy seems new to be fixed which 
he inaugurated in 1873, when silver was 3 per cent premium over 

old as bullion or as coin, and which has dragged silver down 

nto the mere category of a metal of commerce like nickel and 
aluminum and copper and iron—that Senator who has had the 
power to expel and keep expelled from the money metals of this 
country two-thirds of its mineral products for twelve or fourteen 
years,practically to destroy its value as a money metal and to re- 
duce it to the category of a commodity which invites the specula- 
tion of all the thievesin Wall street or thereabouts—the Senator 
who has accomplished that much and has got a large Democratic 
indorsement for it ought to feel easy and quiet. 

I do not blame him for the supreme indifference that he now 
manifests towards the interest and the welfare of the common 

ople of this country. He ought to feel easy and happy, and 
he ought not to wish a man of my caliber and my location, my 
very remote connection, either personal or through my people, 
with the control of the vast wealth and money power of this 
country, to rise here and disturb his peace of mind when he is 

lorifying himself upon his recent triumph in connection with a 
. of the Democratic party in this country in crushing 
out the free coinage of silver. I do not propose that that Sena- 
tor shall rest quite at ease about it until we have entered a final 
plea for the people. : 

I represent a constituency here that, if they have not a dollar 
apiece in their pockets, have the worthy manhood of the greatest 
and best of men—the manhood of a good conscience and an honest 
record 8 life for devotion to their country; and I intend 
that they shall have a representative on this floor who is not 
afraid to speak out and who will bring these subjects forward and 
try to have them considered, without reference to where or when 
or Boy far they may dethrone or break the idols of party wor- 
ship. 

So, Mr. President, I will ask that this resolution may go over 
until to-morrow, and I ask it in the hope that some of the Sena- 
tors on this floor who believe as I do about this subject will come 
to my support and sustain me in an effort to do justice to the 
patient and forbearing industrial classes. 

Mr. PUGH. Yes. 

Mr. MORGAN. And that, notwithstanding the rules of the 
Senate which will apply on next Monday, we shall have the op- 
portunity when the Senator from Nevada calls his motion to 
take that bill up, which is reported 75 upon the Calen- 
dar, and notwithstanding the silence that will then be imposed 


upon us by that rule, that we shall, under these resolutions or 
in some form, have an opportunity of expressing our opinions 
and extracting also from other gentlemen their opinions upon 
these questions, for I want to know who are the friends of free 
conige and who its enemies are in the Senate of the United 

tates. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be printed and 
go over. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the resolution of the Senate requesting the President of the 
United States to return to the Senate the bill (S. 1057) to punish 
the unlawful appropriation of the use of the property of another 
in the District of Columbia. 

The message also returned to the Senate, in compliance with 
its request, the bill (S. 2467) to fix the terms of holding courts 
in the eastern district of Texas. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills: 

A bill (S. 2315) to protect foreign exhibitors at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition from prosecution for exhibiting wares 
protected by American patents and trade-marks; and 

A bill (S. 2643) changing the time for holding the circuit and 
district courts in the district of West Virginia. 

The 1 oe also announced that the House had passed a joint 
resolution (H. Res. 69) authorizing the use of the martello tower, 
on Tybee Island, Georgia, for a signal station; in which it re- 
quested the concurrence of the Senate. 

HEARINGS BEFORE JUDICIARY COMMITTEE. 

aie HOAR submitted the following resolution; which was 
read: 

Resolved, That the Committee on the Judiciary be authorized to employ a 
steno apher, to be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate, to report 
the evidence and arguments at the hearing with regard to pending measures 
for the relief of the supreme court of the District of Columbia. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate proceeded to consider the 
resolution. 

Mr. HOAR. I will say to my friend from Nebraska [Mr. PAD- 
DOCK], who is a member of the Committee on Contingent Ex- 

enses, that this is a matter merely of employing astenographer 

or 85 hour or an hour and a half. It is not of any great im- 
portance. 

Mr. PADDOCK. It gives me great pleasure to be able to an- 
nounce to the Senator from Massachusetts that the honored 
chairman of the Committee on Contingent Expenses is now pres- 
ent, and the Senator may consult with him. 

Mr. HOAR. Very well. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
The resolution will be referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senateyin the absence 
of objection. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. 
L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had this day approved and signed the act (S. 2384) to change the 
name of the customs-collection district and port of Wilmington, 
Cal., to Los Angeles, and for other purposes. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC COLLECTIONS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 
If am that order is closed, and the Calendar under Rule VIII is 
in order. 

Mr. MCMILLAN. I ask unanimous consent for the present 
consideration of House joint resolution 92, which is now on the 
tano It was partially considered yesterday and went over un- 
til to-day. 

Mr. DAWES. Is the morning business concluded? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The morning business in concluded. 

a TAWES: Then I move to take up the Indian appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I hope the Senator will allow the consid- 
eration of the joint resolution to be finished. 

Mr. DAWES, If it will not cause any debate I shall not in- 
sist on my motion. 

By unanimous consent, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, resumed the consideration of the joint resolution (H. Res. 
92) to encourage the establishment and endowment of institutions 
of learning at the national capital by . the policy of the 
Government with reference to the use of its literary and scien- 
tific collections by students. 

Mr. McMILLAN. I wish to offer an amendment, in line 8, 
after the word“ prescribe,” to strike out or as are already or 
hereafter may be prescribed by act of Congress“ and insert sub- 
ject to such authority as is now or may hereafter be permitted 
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by law;” and in line 9, before the word ‘‘students,” to insert 
scientific investigators and to.” 
I will say that I offer the amendment at the request of the Sen- 


ator from husetts [Mr. HOAR], and as I understand it does 
away with his objection. s 
e VICE- P IDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 8, after the word “‘ prescribe,” it 
is proposed to strike out or as are already or hereafter may be 
e by act of Congress and insert subject to such au- 

ority as is now or may hereafter be permitted by law;“ and in 
line 9, after the words ‘‘to the,” to insert ‘‘scientific investiga- 
tors and to;” so as to read: 

That the facilities for research and illustration in the following and a 
other Governmental collections now or hereafter to be establish 
in the city of Washington for the 5 of knowledge shall be accessi- 
ble, under such rules and restrictions as the officers in charge of each col- 
lection may Spee subject to such authority as is now or may hereafter 
be 8 law to the scientific investigators and to the students of any 
higher institution of er education now in ted or hereafter to be 
incorporated under the laws of Congress or of the of Columbia, etc. 

The amendment was agreed to. i 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was conc in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time, and passed. 

USE OF SENATE CHAMBER. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to ask the unanimous consent of the 
Senate, and it is requisite that the consent should be unanimous, 
to allow a formal caucus to be held in the Senate Chamber this 
evening by the Republicans of the two Houses for the purposes 
of organization in the usual way. It not being convenient this 
evening to hold it in the Hall of the other House on account of 
à desire to hold a session there, I ask unanimous consent of the 
Senate that itmay be held this evening in the Senate Chamber. 

The VICE-P. IDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Ohio? The Chair hears no objection, and 
the request is granted. $ 

INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS, 

Mr. DAWES. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the Indian appropriation bill. 

The motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5974 
making appropriations for current and contingent expenses an 
fulfilling trea cop ees with Indian tribes, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1893. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment gh hep by the Committee on Appropriations as 
amended, on which the yeas and Daye have been ordered. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let the amendment be again reported. 

The CHIEF CLERK. After line 11, of section 1, on page 1, it 
is proposed to strike out: 
detail 8 of the United States, 2 to 5 8 8 
cles where vacancies from cause may hereafter occur, who, while act- 
ing as such agents, shall be the orders and direction of the Secretary 
of the Interior. e Ge gst That whenever the President shall be of 
ee that the good of the ice specially requires it, he may appoint a 


Mr. DAWES. I believe the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the roll will be called. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let me understand it. The motion is to 
strike out the House provision, as it has been amended? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That is the question, on the amend- 
ment Ke by the Committee on Appropriations as amended 

į yesterday. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mx. BATE (when his name was 8 Iam paired with the 

Senator from Washington [Mr. ALLEN], who is absent in com- 

mittee necessarily. 

Mr. HARRIS (when his name Was called). I have a general 

ir with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL], but feel- 

g, as I do, that if he were here he would vote ‘‘nay,” I shall 
record my vote!“ a 

Mr. M ERSON (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], who is de- 
tained from the Chamber by a domestic affliction. If he were 
present I should vote“ nay.” 

Mr. PASCO (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. CAsEy]. If he were pres- 
ent, I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. WALTHALL (when his name was called). I am 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Drxon]. If he were 
present, I should vote ayn oe 

Mr. WOLCOTT (when hisname was called), Iampaired with 
the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. KENNA]. In his absence 
from the Chamber, I withhold my vote. 


t 


The roll-call was concluded. 

Mr. BRICE. Iam paired with the Senator from California 
[Mr. FELTON]. 

Mr. FAULKNER. Iam paired with the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. QUAY]. I understand if he were present he 
would vote ‘‘nay.” I therefore record my vote nay.” 

1 Mr. ee Jam paired with the Senator from Tadiens [Mr. 

'URPIE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 29, nays 34; as follows: 


YEAS—29. 
Allison, Palmer, Ste 
Call, Hansbrough, Perkins, Stockbridge, 
Golaaite Hiscock, Par’ Warren, 
Gullo N J é Power, Wilson. 
Dawes, Jones, Nev. 
Dolph, Mor, Sand 
„ Paddock. Shoup, 
NAYS—31. 
Barbour, Faulkner, Hill, Sherman, 
Berry, Gallinger, —.— Vance, 
Butler, George, Vest, 
Cameron, Gibson, La. McPherson, Vilas, 
Carlisle, Gibson, Md. Mills, Voorhees, 
Chandler, Gordon, Peffer, Washburn, 
Gray. A te. 
Coke, H 
Daniel, Hawley, Sawyer, 
NOT VOTING—2. 
Aldrich, Davis, Kenna, Stanford, 
Allen, on. Manderson, 
Bate, Felton, Mitchell, Wal 
Blackburn, e, Morrill, Wolcott. 
Bri Hoar, Quay, 
ce, Oar, ua: 
Casey, Irby, Squire, 


So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The reading of the bill will be pro- 
ceeded with. 

The Secretary resumed and continued the reading of the bill 
to the following provision in line 19, on page 2: 

At the Colville Agency, at $1,500. 

Mr. DAWES. Lask that that line may be passed over until 
= pel from Washington [Mr. ALLEN] is able to be in the 

amber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair), 
It will be so ordered. 

The reading of the bill was resumed at line 21, on page 2. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Approp ons was, 
in section 1, on page 4, line 7, after the words At the,” tostrike 
out Forest CBE Sey (formerly Cheyenne River),” and in- 
sert Cheyenne River Agency;” so as to make the clause read: 

At the Cheyenne River Agency, at $1,500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, on e 5, line 13, be- 
fore the word Territory,” to strike out Indian“ and insert 
„Oklahoma,“ so as to make the clause read: 

At the Sac and Fox Agency, Oklahoma Territory, at $1,200. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, on page 6, after the 
words ‘‘ per annum,” at the end of line 16, to insert which sum 
is hereby appropriated for the p and in line 20, after the 
word“ thousand,” to strike out three hundred;” so as to make 
the clause read: 


tendent, $200 per annum, which sum is hereby appro iated 

dian and that the 
$00,000; ant all. provisions of law fixing cofaponsation for Indiaa agents TA 
excess of that herein provided are hereby repealed. 

The amendment was to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1; on page 7, line 3, after 
the words “‘ inspectors at,” to strike out! two thousand five hun- 
dred” and insert three thousand;” and in line 4, after the word 
„each,“ to strike out twelve thousand five hundred” and insert 
tt fifteen thousand;” so as to make the clause read: 

For pay of five Indian inspectors, at $3,000 per annum each, 515,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, on page 7, line 9, to in- 
crease the appropriation for pay of one superintendent of Indian 
schools from 83,000“ to ** $4,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 1, on pi 
the word agencies,“ to strike out and rep: 
so as to make the clause read: 
For buildings and repair of buildings at agencies, $20,000. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 1,on page 9, line 1, in the 


7, line 20, after 
of the same;” 
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appropriations for “ fulfilling treaty stipulations with and support 
0 Indlan tribes,” to increase the total amount of the appropria- 
75 = ‘Apaches, Kiowas, and Comanches” from ‘' $45,700” to 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the fol- 
joing clause, on page 12, beginning with line 6 and ending with 
e9: 


For su of Cœur d'Alenes: Pay of blacksmith, carpenter, and phy- 
purchase of medicines, as the eleventh article of said agree- 
fonts 800) in all, £11,500. 15 

Mr. DUBOIS. I should like to offer an amendment. 

Mr. DAWES. I suggest to the Senator that we go through 
with the committee amendments first, and then take up such 
amendments as individual Senators may desire to offer. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Very well. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The nextamendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, to strike out the clause 
beginning in line 12, on page 15, of section 1, and ending with 

line 7, on page 16, as follows: 
DELAWARES, 


i Company und 
th the Delaware tribe of Indians of date May 30, 1850. in accordance wi 
2 pee of article 2 of said ee yen $28,950.41 shall be 
to the 


whose allotted lands 

said Leavenworth, Pawnee A) ad Company secured 

tof way in accordance with the concluding clause of article 3 of said 

ty of May 30, 1860: Provided, That the amount to be paid 
tribe indemnity f 


ot or improvements taken and es on 
account of right of way of said railro’ cone, through the allotted lands 
shall be determined by the Commissioner of an Aff: and approved by 
the Secretary of the Interior. 


Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts if the object of striking out this provision 
was that it might go into conference, or if the committee after 
forora non ecided that this was an improper provision in the 

ill? 

Mr. DAWES. It was a matter that the committee could ob- 

tain no information upon, and therefore they were neither pre- 

ared to condemn nor to approve it; butif it goes into conference 
Thoo who favor this proposition will have an opportunity to make 
it clear that it ought to be retained. 

Mr. PERKINS. Ihave no objection to its going into confer- 
ence; but I have had occasion elsewhere to give considerable at- 
tention to this proposition. I think it is right, and I think the 
conference will, upon investigation, find that it is correct. 

Mr. DAWES. Very likely the Senator from Kansas or some 
other person will be able to make it clear that the provision is a 


proper one. i 
e PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment. . 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Committee on Appropriations was, in the T 
for “fulfilling treaty stipulations” with the Iowas, in section 1, 
on page 17, line 20, after the words July 1,” to strike out 18917 
E EAR “ 1892;” so as to make the clause read: 

IOWAS. 

For interest, in lieu of investment on 857,500, balance of 8157, 500, to July 1, 
1892, at 5 per cent per annum, for education or other beneficial 
under the direction of the President. per ninth article of treaty of y 17, 
1854, two two thousand eight hundred and seventy-five dollars. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls the attention 
of the Senator from Massachusetts to line 23, on page 17, where 
there seems to be a duplication of the word two.“ 

Mr. DAWES. There should be only one two“ there. Imove 
to strike out the other. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The re of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the Co ttee on Appropriations was, in the appropriations 


for “filling treaty stipulations” with the Kansas tribe, in sec- 
tion 1, on page 18, at the beginning of line 7, to strike out the word 
permanent;” so as to make the clause read: 

KANSAS. 


For interest in lieu of investment on $135,000, bein 
S tribe of 


g the amount due the 
per second article of treaty of January 14, 1846, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the appropriations for “ fulfilling 
treaty stipulations” with the Kickapoos, section 1, on page 18, 
to strike out the word permanent,“ at the beginning of line 13; 
so as to make the clause read: 

KICKAPOOS. 
For interest on 972,297.54, at 5 per cent per annum, for educational and other 
beneficial purposes, per treaty of May 18, 1854, $3,614.87. a 
The amendment was ed to. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair calls the attention of 


the Senator from Massachusetts to the duplication in lines 4, 5, 
and 6 on pago 19: The words ‘‘ one thousand three hundred and 
fifty-one do and thirty-two cents” seem to appear in that 
paragraph twice. 

Mr. PERKINS. I think onceit is a limitation; but as long as 
the whole amount is appropriated, I do not see the propriety of 
the limitation. The words ‘‘not exceeding one thousand three 
hundred and fifty-one dollars and thirty-two cents” might be 
8 perhaps, as it is a limitation of the full amount ap- 
propriated. 

r. DAWES. I do not see the need of the repetition. The 
words should be stricken out in one oe 
OTIO SERN OFFICER. The proposed amendment will 
8 5 

The SECRETARY. In line 5, on page 19, after the word cents,“ 
it is pro d to strike out 81,351.32.“ : 

Mr. PERKINS. No, Mr. President, I thinkif the clause is to 
be amended the words should be eliminated, “not ex- 
ceeding $1,351.32,” after the date “1854,” in line 3. Let those 
words be stricken out. I make that motion. 

The amendment was ed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the end 
of the following clause on page 23, beginning in line 8, making 
appropriations for the Quapaws: > 

For blacksmith and assistants, and tools, iron. and steel for blacksmith 
shop, per same article and treaty, $500; in all, $1,500. 

Mr. DAWES. With the approval of the committee, [move to 
insert after the word ‘ dollars,” where it first occurs in line 10, 
on page 23, what I send to the desk. 

e PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On 23, line 10, after the word “ dol- 
lars,” where it first occurs, it is proposed to insert 


And the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized, in his discretion 
el e e consent ot the to pay this amount in money in- 
stead o; 


The amendment was agreed to. 

WEST VIRGINIA DIRECT TAX. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The hour of 2 o'clock having 
arrived, itis the duty of the Chair to lay before the Senate the 
unfinished business, which is the joint resolution (S. R. 9) to di- 
rect the Secretary of the Treasury to pey $o the governor of the 
State of West Virginia the sum appropriated by the act of Con- 

ress entitled . An act to credit and pay to the several States and 

erritories and the District of Columbia all moneys collected 
or ho oros tax levied by the act of Congress approved Au- 
gust 5, A 

Mr. KENNA. On account of the continued illness of the Sen- 
ator from Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] this matter will have to go 
over further. One of the Senators from the State of Virginia 
will be absent during a part of next week, and for that reason 
the consideration of the joint resolution will still have to be de- 
layed; so I ask consent of the Senate that the goat resolution 
may be fixed, to occupy precisely its present relationship, for 2 
o'clock on Tuesday, the 12th day of April. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from West Vir- 

inia asks unanimous consent that Senate joint resolution No. 9 
postponed and have the ition of unfinished business on 
Tuesday, April 12, at 2 o'clock. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5974) Seer | appropriations for cur- 
rent and contingent expenses and fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with Indian tribes for fiscal year ending June 30, 1893. 

The Secretary resumed and continued the reading of the bill 
to page 28, line 24. 

Mr. DAWES. In line 24, on page 28, the word “ of” occurs 
twice. I move to strike it out where it occurs the second time. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The nextamendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, in the appropriations for 
‘fulfilling treaty stipulations” with ‘‘ Sioux of erent tribes, 
including Santee Sioux of Nebraska,” in section 1, on page 29, 
line 11, before the word“ thousand,“ to strike out“ twenty-five” 
and insert thirty-five;“ so as to make the clause read: 

SIOUX OF DIFFERENT TRIBES, INCLUDING SANTEE SIOUX OF NEBRASKA, 

For twenty-third of thirty installments, to purchase clothing for males 
over 14 years of age, for flannel, hose, and calico, and domestics ulred for 
females over 12 years of and for such flannel and cotton go as ma; 
be needed to e suits for boys and girls, per tenth article of treaty of Ap 
29, 1868, $135,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, on page 29, line 16, be- 
fore the word“ thousand,” to strike out“ fifty” and insert sev- 
enty-five;” so as to make the clause read: 

For twenty-third of thirty installments, to purchase such articles as may 


re 
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Secr f the Interior, head, for 
1 z [Epas Prigat beni aaa of Bethe Hird $175,000, 
or so much thereof as may be necessary. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, on page 30, after line 
2, to insert: 

For pay of matron at Santee Agency, #00. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, insection 1, on e 30, line 8, after 
the words one million,” tostrike out“ two,” and insert“ three,” 
so as to read: F 

of the Sioux, and for purposes of their civilization as per 
icant TOIROA Dy nig Congress l February 28, 1877, $1,300, 500. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to the end 
of the following proviso, begining in line 14, on page 30: 

Provided further, That Indians who have enlisted in the Army of the United 
States not be allowed rations or clothing out of this appropriation. 

Mr. DAWES. Since this bill has been reported the commit- 
tee have received a letter from the Secretary of War in refer- 
ence to this proviso, in which he states that the Indians who 
have been already enlisted in the Army were enlisted upon an 
agreement with them that their rations should not be taken 
from them. He thinks thatif that proviso remains it will be 
construed on the part of those Indians in the Army as bad faith. 
He thinks it should be at least amended so as to apply only to 
Indians hereafter enlisted. Then will arise the question whether 
two sets of Indians, or Indians having two terms of payment, 
would be likely to work together harmoniously. It issuggested 
that the proviso be stricken out, and after conference with the 
Secretary of War a proper amendment may be made to take its 

lace. I move to strike out the provisoand I ask that there may 
inserted in the RECORD the letter of the Secretary of War. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The letter will be inserted in 
the RECORD in the absence of objection. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 

{Special.] 
‘WAR DEPARTMENT, Washington, March 26, 1892. 


on in Army 
of the United States shall not be allowed rations or clothing out of this ap- 
propriation.” 

In connection with the enlistment of Indians into the Army, I beg to state 
that the Adjutant-General, towhom the letter of the Secretary of the Interior 
was refe remarks thereon as follows: 


once submitted to the Interior De ent, and the Secre of the Interior 
t tted to the Secretary of War the following reply of the Indian Office, 
dated May 5, 1891: ‘The absence of an Indian from tribe and reservation 


their tribes, adopt the habits of cf e United 
States, their right to tribal and other ain Laat hee tae by section 6 of the 
act of February 8, 1887.’ (24 Stats., p. 3) 

“This reply was communicated by the War Department to all officers 
charged with the recruitment of Indian companies and made known by them 
applicants for enlistment. Asa matter of fact, enlisted Ind re- 
ceive rations and clothing out of the appropriations for the military branch 
of the public service, and the War ed ghost has no interest in the matter 
further than the d. that its offic: should not be to the charge 
of a breach of faith in dealing with a class of persons who, being wards of 
the nation, are unusually suspicious of any change of policy that affects their 

terests, 


ma 
General 


We heretofore reported to the Secretary of War, it is believed to be in the 
best interest of the military service that the Indians enlisted in the Army 
shall not receive in kind any rations or clothing from the Interior Depart- 
ment, it having been recommended that such supplies of these kinds as In- 
dian soldiers may be entitled toshall be given to their families, or commuted 
and paid to them in money. But more eee than this is the preserva- 
tion of absolute good faith towards those Indians who have e $ 
It is also presumed that the proviso that Indians who have enlisted in the 
Army shall not be allowed rations or plo ang one of this 8 will 
not in any degree deprive the families of such Indians of the necessary al- 
lowances of food and clo from the Interior De ent. With this un- 
derstanding the measure not be injurious, but rather beneficial to the 
service, and the only objection to its 1 to Indians hereto- 
fore e ted is from the fact that it would probably be construed by them as 
an act of bad faith on the part of the Government, and would probably be 
garded by many of them as justifying a discharge from the tary serv- 


rej 
sog Very respectfull; 
Tr 5 S. B. ELKIN! 
The C of the Committ A iatio 9 
e CHAIRMAN Q, 0 e on 0 ns, 
: United st 


States Senate. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Massachusetts will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 30, line 14, after the word In- 
terior,” it is proposed to strike out— 

Provided, further, That Indians who have enlisted in the of the 
3 States shall not be allowed rations or clothing out of this appropria- 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
of the nie on Appropriations was in section 1, on page 
31, line 5, to increase the total amount of the 9 for, 
“fulfilling treaty stipulations” with ‘Sioux o erent tribes- 
ae ang Santee Sioux, of Nebraska,” from ‘‘ $1,663,000 * to “$1, 

e amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the appropriations for“ Miscel- 
laneous Supports,” in section 1, on page 34, line 9, after the word 
thousand,“ to insert two hundred;” so as to make the clause 

For support and civilization of the Chippewas of Lake Superior, to be ex- 

mded for agricultural and educational purposes, pay of employés, includ- 

pay of physician at $1,200, purchase of goods and visions, and for such 
other purposes as may be deemed for the best interests of the Indians, 34,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. I think that amendment will require two hun- 
dred dollars to be added in line 11. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pasco in the chair). The 
amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 34, line 11, after the word “ thou- 
sand,” it is proposed to insert two hundred,” so as to read 
“ $6,200.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill wasresumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on Appropriations was, in section 1, on page 35, 
after the word ‘‘dollars,” in line 17, to strike out the following 
proviso: 

Provided always, That no part of said sum shall be expended in support of 
any such Indians in any school without the Territory, or in payment of 
transportation of any such Indian to or from such school. 

So as to make the clause read: 

For this amount, to subsist and properly care for the Apache and other In- 

in Arizona and New Mexico who have been or may be collected on res- 
ervations in New Mexico or Arizona, $200,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. : 

The next amendment was, in section 1, on page 36, line 17, to 
increase the appropriation ‘‘for the civilization of the Moqui In- 
dians, and the pay of employés,” from ‘ $6,000” to 810,000.“ 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, on page 36, line 25, be- 
fore the word “ subsistence,” to insert“ additional; » so as to 
make the clause read: 

For additional subsistence and civilization of the Northern Cheyenne and 
Arapahoe Indians on the Tongue River, in Montana, $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, on page 37, after line 
14, to insert: 

For temporary support and civilization of 
Washington County, tah, to enable them Sa b ee 
8 of iP eng seeds, clothing, and other necessary ar- 

icles, for the erection of houses, and for the temporary employment of a 
person to supervise the purchases and their distribution to the Shebits, 78,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in the 5 5 riations for ‘* General 
incidental expenses of the Indian service,” in section J, on page 
39, after the words Hoopa Valley,” to insert the word ‘‘and;” 
in the same line, after the words Tule River,” to strike out and 
Mission;” in the same line, after the word“ agencies,” to strike 
out ‘eighteen ” and insert ‘‘fourteen;” in line 5, after the word 
„dollars,“ to insert for support and civilization of Indians at 
the Mission Agency, 810,000; ” and after the word all,“ at the 
end of line 8, to strike out ‘‘ twenty-eight” and insert “ thirty- 
four; ” so as to make the clause read: 

Incidental expenses of Indian service In California: For general incidental 
expenses of the Indian service, includin, riers 8 e of agents in Cal- 
ifornia, and support and et tion of Indians at the Round Valley, Hoo 
Valley, and è River Agencies, $14,000; for support and civilization of In- 
dians at the Mission Agency, $10,000; and pay of 3 including one 
carpenter (for Hoopa Valley Agency), at same agencies, $10,000; in all, $34,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, under the head of “ Miscellaneous,” 
in section 1, on page 42, at the beginning of line 14, to strike out 
the words“ New allotments,” and insert ‘‘Allotments;” so as to 
make the clause read: 


Allotments under act of February 8, 1887, reimbursable: To enable the 
President to cause, under the provisions of the act of Fe 1887, en- 
titled ' An act to provide for the allotment of lands in severalty to Indians,” 
such Indian reservations as in his judgment are advantageous for agricul- 
tural and grazing s to be surveyed, or resurveyed for the es 
of said act, and to complete the allotment of the same, inclu the neces- 
sary clerical work incident thereto in the field and in the Office of Indian Af- 
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deli ot so far as allotments shall have been se- 
eee ack aF 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amen t Was, in section 1, on page 43, line 9, after 
the word “ Interior,” to insert and subject to his control; * so 
as to make the clause read: 
tion, Indian pcp Dee any For the 8 3 = 2 
4 ar 85 Secretary of the 8 242 subject to his control, $40,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, on page 44, line 2, be- 
fore the word thousand,“ to strike out “thirty” and insert 
4 fifty;” and in line 3, after the word dollars,“ insert or so 
much thereof as may be necessary;” so as to make the clause 
read: 


r month e and not ex 75 officers, at $15 per month each, of In- 
police, to be employed in maintaining order and prohibiting illegal traffic 
in liquor on the sey dian reservations and wi the Territory of 
Alaska, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, and for the purchase 
of om ents and rations for policemen of nonration agencies, $150,600, or so 
mu ereof as may be nece: j; 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, in section 1, on page 44, line 14, be- 
fore the word ‘‘ thousand,” to strike out “forty-five” and insert 
t fifty,” so as to make the clause read: 

legraphing and purchase of Indian supplies; To the expense of pur- 
chasing Sods er gu 3 tor the Indian servico = id pay of 8 em- 
ising, at ra not ex: regular reial 7 = 

Pion, and all other expenses connected therewith, including telegrap 5 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The next amendment was, in section 1, on 45, line 2, at 
the endof the clause making appropriations for surveying and 
allotting Indian reservations,” to strike out the word to,” and 


insert the word To,” at the beginning’of the clause in line 3; se 
as to make the latter clause KSE 


To enable the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, under the direction of the 
Secre ot the Interior, to re oe act entitled An act for the relief 
and ci tion of the Chippewa in the State of Minnesota, and for 

y: 


other purposes,” approv anuary 14, 1889, 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 1, on page 45, line 24, before 

the word“ thousand,” to strike out “fifty,” and insert ‘‘seventy- 

five;” so as to make the clause read: - 
For completing the necessary surveys within the Chippewa Indian Reser- 
vati of and a 


on in esota, including expenses pine 
under the visions of the act approved Jan 1 to be reim- 
—.— 1 lands, $75,- 


mars to the United States out of the proceeds of the 


The amendment was agreed to. 1 
The next amendment was in section 1, on page 46, after line 4, 
to insert: 


To enable the Secre of the Interior in his discretion to reopen the ne- 
‘otiations with the Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians for the surrender of cer- 
2 portions of their reservation in the State of Wyoming, $3,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to be immediately available. 
The amendment was to. s 
The next amendment was in section 1, on page 46, after line 
10, to insert: 


To enable the Attorney-General to make appearances, collect eyi- 
dence, and prepare defenses in behalf of whose funds are sought to 
be charged for depredations under the act approved March 3, 1891, $10,000, to 
be immediately available; and from this sum there may be paid to the as- 
sistant attorney-general in pose w of Indian depredation claims an amount 
sufficient to make his compensation the same as that allowed by law to the 
other assistant attorneys-general in the Department of Justice. 


Mr. PERKINS. I should like to ask the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts if, upon investigation, he thought thisamount was suffi- 
cient? My understanding was that the Department was asking 
$15,000 for this service. 

Mr. DAWES. The sum of $10,000 was not fixed upon after any 
investigation, but was an estimate made in committee. If the 
Senator has information that will Jomiy him in moving to in- 
crease it to $15,000, I shall coïperate with him. 

Mr. PERKINS. I will move that amendment, and I will say 
that this is a very important matter to most of the communities 
and States of the West. There has been no considerable prog- 
ress in investigating and adjudicating these claims because of in- 
adequate appropriations. I move that the amount be increased 
to $15,000 in line 15, on page 46. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Theamendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 15, on page 46, before the word 
thousand,“ it is proposed to strike out ten“ and insert“ fif- 
teen” in the committee’s amendment, so as to read ‘ fifteen 
thousand dollars.” y 

The amendment to the amendment was to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 


of the Committee on Appropriations was, in section 1, on page 
46, line 24, after the word month,” to strike out three thou- 
sand five hundred“ and insert five thousand;” so as to make 
the clause read: 

To enable the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to employ oe 
as matrons to teach Indian girlsin housekeeping and other household duties, 
at a rate not exceeding #0 per month, $5,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 
The next amendment was, in section 1, on page 47, to strike out 
the clause from line 1 to line 13, inclusive, as follows: 


For the of carrying into effect the agreement entered into with the 
Upper an dle bands of Spokane Indians, dated March 18, 1887, which 
seron ent is hereby ratified, and confirmed, the sum of 

ere 


a; priated, out of any money in the Treas not otherwise a 
prop tot an the first installment of the sum of $05,000 mentioned in 

agreement; the above amount of $30,000 to be e ded for the benefit of 
those removing to the Cœur d'Alene Reservation, in the erection of houses, 


5 00 

Mr. DAWES. I make the request in behalf of the Senator 
from Washington [Mr. ALLEN] that that amendment be passed 
over for the present, as he is necessarily absent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That order will be made in the 
absence of objection. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations 
was, in section 1, on page 47, after line 13, to insert: 


Sale and allotment of Umatilla Reservation, reimbursable: To carry into 
effect sections 1 and 2 of An act providing for allotment of lands in sever- 
alty to the Indians residing upon the Umatilla Reservation, in the State of 
Oregon, and En patents therefor, and for other purposes,’ approved 
March 3, 1885, $12,000, or so much thereof as may be necessay, said amount to 
be reimbursed to the United States out of the proceeds of sale of Umatilla 
lands, $12,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, on page 47, after line 23, 
to insert: 


Repayment to Menomonee Indians: To repay to the Monomonee tribe of 
Indians in Wisconsin the sum of $27,453.40, amount covered into the 4 
being the balance of proceeds of sales of logs cut on their reservation during 
the years 1890 and 1891, to be used in the same manner as other moneys re- 
ceived as proceeds of sale of logs from said reservation. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. PERKINS. With the permission of the Senator from 
Massachusetts, I should like to recur to the amendment on page 
46, which pone for increasing the compensation of the officer 
who has charge of Ind ian depredation claims. I ask that it may 
be amended so as to make that provision available from the date 
of his appointment. It seems to me that it is but fair to that of- 
ficer, who is a very capable one, and who has a great amount of 
work imposed upon him, that he should be given the compensa- 
tion provided here from the time he entered upon the service. 

Mr.DAWES. That matter was before the committee. While 
it may be proper that the officer should receive that increase of 
compensation, it would more properly come in a deficiency bill. 
The committee, however, did not feel quite at liberty to increase 
this man’s salary and make it date back to the time of his ap- 

intment. He took the appointment at the amount fixed b, 

W. It is true that he was assured by friends that they woul 
use their influence to make his compensation equal to that of the 
other Assistant Attorneys-General, and there did not seem to be 
any reason why it should not be increased; but, nevertheless, he 
could not certainly expect that that would be done until Co: 
met. Therefore while the committee thought it would be wise 
to put his compensation upon the same level with the other As- 
sistant Attorneys-General from this time forward, they did not 
think it quite seemly on their part and in an appropriation bill 
to make anappropriation for back pay. If, in the consider- 
ation of the deficiency bill, it should seem wise to press such an 
amendment, that would be the proper place for it. : 

Mr. PERKINS. I will not press the amendment at this time, 
upon the suggestion of the Senator. 

Mr. MANDERSON. If I may make a suggestion to the Sena- 
ator from Kansas, it seems to me it is a distinction without a 
difference, whether we shall pay aus officer by virtue of an ap- 
propriation upon a deficiency bill or upon this Indian appropri- 
ation bill. The case is somewhat exceptional. 

Mr. DAWES. It may beadistinction without a difference — 

Mr. MANDERSON. I think it is decidedly so in its results. 

Mr. DAWES. But the committee were very itive and 

unanimous in drawing the line where they did. All this matter 
was discussed in committee, and I am inclined to think that it is 
wise under the circumstances to leave it where it is, and present 
that question in another form. 
Mr. MANDERSON. I should be inclined to submit to the 
superior wisdom of the Senator from Massachusetts if I could get 
a3 supplemental to his suggestion the assurance that the raising 
of this salary upon the deficiency bill would receive the ap- 
proval of the committee. 

Mr. DAWES. I could not make any promise, as I have not 
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charge of the deficiency bill; but I can merely say what I think 
it may not be improper to say, that the committee were unani- 
mous in 1 § the line here and discussed it very much in the 
manner in which I have discussed it now. 

Mr.PERKINS. I believe that this is a very competent officer, 
and I believe, as suggested by the Senator from Marsan nahi. 
that the pay provided is nomore than he should receive. If the 
matter can be adjusted in some other bill, covering the past, it 
ought to be done. 

A e The oun Toe 5 N that pa 

an com nt officer, bu t he occu: one o 
the most responsible places occupied by any of those Assistant 
Attorne neral. 

Mr. DERSON. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. DAWES. The committee have no hesitancy in saying 
that his salary ought to be equal to that of the other assistants. 
The question is whether in such a bill as this it would be proper 
to make it date back, and I assure the Senators that the convic- 
tion of the committee is that it had better not be moved here. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I had considerable personal 5 
in the matter of the formulation and presentation of amend- 
ment tothe committee, I had several conferences with the com- 
mittee in reference to it, and the judgment then expressed by 
the committee is the same as that which the chairman of the 
subcommittee now presents. Beyond any doubt whatever, as I 
insisted to the committee then, it is a very great injustice to re- 

uire this officer, able and skilled as he is as a lawyer, having 
this enormous responsibility, this most laborious service, to re- 
ceive a less salary even for a single moment from the aay of his 
appointment than any other Assistant Attorney-General in the 
Department whose responsibilities and labors are not at all com- 
parable with his. Nevertheless, under the circumstances, as the 
committee then explained and as it appears from what has been 
said since I came into the Chamber by way of explanation by the 
Senator from Massachusetts, I think perhaps it may be just as 
well to let it go. Indeed I believe the amendment will prove to 
be satisfactory just as it is, in the end. 

Mr. M. I simply wish to say a word in confirmation 
of what has been said by the chairman of the subcommittee, that 
there was no question in the mind of the committee, as to the 
merits of the claim that this gentleman should have increased 
pay; but there was a question as to just how far the Committee 
on Appropriations in connection with this bill could go. My im- 
pression is that there will be noo ition in committee to finally 
giving | this gentleman the pay from the time that he was ap- 

inted. 
ae PADDOCK. I understand there was full accord with the 
sentiment of the argument I presented at the time, not only with 
the subcommittee but also with the full committee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
press the amendment suggested? 

Mr. PERKINS. I withdraw it, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDINGOFFICER. The reading of the bill will pro- 


ceed. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment of 
the Committee on W rey was, in the appropriations for 
support of schools,” section 1, on page 48, line 21, after the 
words one million,” to insert ‘‘ three hundred thousand;” in line 
22, after the word construction,” to insert“ purchase,” and in 
line 23, after the word dollars,” to insert of which sum not 
exceeding $5,000 shall be expended for a school building and fur- 
nishing same complete on the Sac and Fox Indian Reservation 
in Iowa;” so as to read: 


e furnishing 
same complete on the Sac and Fox Reservation in Iowa; and for pur- 
chase of horses, cattle, anaon and swine for schools, $20,000, $5,000 of h 
shall be tely available. 


Mr. SANDERS. Ishould like to inquire what is the object 
of the appre riation of $20,000 in line 3, on page 49. 

Mr. D WES. All the boarding schools and training schools 
have land connected with them of considerable extent. Some 
have very considerable tracts of land and some of them not so 
large, but all of them teach their pupils to cultivate the land and 
engagein agriculture. Many of them raise a good deal more of 
the products of the soil than are sufficient to support the school. 
In consequence it is necessary for them to have teams, cattle, 
horses, and swine connected with it. It is not for the purpose 
of creating a herd or anything of that kind, but only the cattle; 
horses, and swine for current use upon the land. 

Mr. SANDERS. They do not raise them to sell? 

Mr. DAWES. No, it is not for going into the business of pro- 
ducing cattle or herding cattle,or anything of that kind, but 
to purchase those that are necessary for the outfitof the schools. 

he amendment was agreed to. 


The reading of the bill was resumed. The next amendment 
was, in the same clause in section 1, on page 49, line 7, before the 
word“ thousand,” to strike out “fifteen” and insert twelve; ” 
so as to make the proviso read: 


8 
Provided, That the entire cost of any boarding-school building, exclusi 
of outbuildings to be built trom the moneys appropriated hereby, shall a 

an en cost O “schoo: to 80 
shall not exceed $600. ni 


Mr. PERKINS. Iask the Senator from Massachusetts if in 
his judgment this amendment ought to prevail. I know that 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs has Aue a good deal of feel- 
ing upon this subject, of course only the feeling that pertains to 
a proper performance of the duties of his office. 

: . DAWES. I wish the Senator would not put his question 
just in that form. If he put his question whether in the judg- 
ment of the committee that ought to be adopted, I should be 
obliged to tell him that certainly it was the judgment of the com- 
mittee. What my own judgmentin the matter is I oughtnot to 
intrude upon the Senate when I am representing the committee. 

Imust represent the committee honestly and fairly. The matter 
was discussed in committee, and Whatever may be the opinion of 
individual members of the committee, it was thought wise in con- 
nection with the increased ce ip aco which has been made 
for education not to increase the appropriations for the building 
of new schools this year, but to appropriate the amount neces- 
sary for them up. In connection with that the committee 
thought it wise on the whole to put this limitation back to where 
it was last year. 

If the Senator should insist spon my own private opinion itis 
not of any value, but certainly I represent the committee fairly 
in saying that so far as construction is concerned they are not 
disposed to go beyond the limit put by the other House, but to 
adopt the view which the other House took upon appropriations 
for any large construction this year. 

Mr. PERKINS. I was quite sure that the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts, knowing 
ing the cost of constructing these schools, could not with pro- 
priety, individually insist upon this amendment. I have herea 
communication from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs in ex- 
planation of this item which I ask to have read. I think the 
amendment of the committee ought not to prevail, but that the 

9 as it came to us from the other House should remain 

e bill. 

Mr. DAWES. I think I shall have done my duty if I say that 
the committee were of opinion that in this as in all that pertains 
to the enlargement of construction they should not this year in- 
crease the appropriations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The letter of the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


the necessities of the department and know- 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 

OFFICE oF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, March 28, 1892. 

ed to have the House increase the limit of the cost 

of an Indian school from $12,000 to $15,000. 

As I set forth in my annual report, 60 to 63 herewith, I have stated 

the embarrassment which the service long suffered by reason of the limi- 

tation placed upon it in the cost of an Indian school building. 

Putting BP buildings at remote points, where transportation is high and 
labor t to obtain, often the cost ter than it would be in 
other parts of the country, and, moreover, buil which are to give school- 
rooms, sitting room, g room, dormitories, shops, etc., for a num- 
ber of persons can not be small nor inexpensive, even though they may be 
ap As Byres gy economy and be as simp èin construction and 

h as is possible. = 

Several times in endeavoring to meet the needs of a school and the restric- 
tions of cost at the same time, the office has failed to get bids which could 
be ted, and the money for advertis: has, therefore, been as 


Sim: I was much 


well as time lost to n who o. t to be in school, but for whom the ac- 
commodations are insufficient. ith the increase which the House gave, 
from 812,000 to $15,000, the office would be very much assisted ts persistent 
efforts to get In -school pupils Lae peed housed. 

Iwas much ted to find on page 49, line7, of the bill 
as reported by the Senate committee to the Senate, it reduced the amount 
from 315,000 20 $12,000. 


On this subject, I inclose an extract from Superintendent Dorchester's ro- 
75 on Indian school buildings, and I trust that the tations made 
F will lead the Senate to leave the matter as it stood in 

Jain 


T. J. MORGAN, Commissioner. 


Mr. PERKINS. I will say in explanation to the Senate that 
this does not involve an increased appropriation. It leaves the 
appropriation carried by the bill the same as it came to us from 

e other House in that particular, but simply authorizes the use 
of 815,000 of the amount rel hy store for the construction of these 
boarding schools, where the Department, in consequence of the 
cost of material and the cost of rtation, finds it necessary 
to use this amount; and that has been the experience of the De- 
partment. Ihave here the extract referred to by the Commis- 


sioner from the superintendent of the Indian agencies verifying 
the matter and giving it in detail. TLhope the amendment recom- 
mended by the committee will not prevail. 
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Mr. CALL. Mr. President, the Committee on Appropriations 
after a very careful consideration of the question of the amount 
which should be appropriated for the construction of these build- 

fixed upon the amount stated in the bill. They were of the 
opinion upon an examination of the whole vee ie that the p 

ropriation for that particular p had better be confined 

$12.000. The purpose of education in the way of anticipating the 
future beyond the number of persons actually now in the schools 
is a serious and important one. The aggregate of this bill runs 
up to a large amount, and whether a larger or a smaller amount 

be appropriated to the constructionof extensive buildings, 
with all the appurtenances n for a complete education, 
would increase the amount very largely. The di tion to be 
allowed in appropriating a larger or asmaller amount is alsoa 
matter of grave importance. 

With this bill r up into large sums g such a vast 
amount of money, at this particular time it was thought by the 
committee that they had better fix a specific amount for this pur- 

and adhere to it. I believe that opinion was unanimous on 

e part of the committee, with the exception perhaps of one or 
two. I therefore submit to the Senate that it would be scarcely 
wise, in view of this specific appropriation made by the other 
House and of the general pro ms of the bill, to alter the 
amount. 

Mr. PEFFER. Mr. President, the Senator from Florida does 
not seem to have caught the suggestion made by my colleague 
that it is not pro to increase the aggregate appropriation a 
penny, but simply that there shall be p to the account of 
the building fund $3,000 of the aggregate appropriation, not in- 
1 to change in any respect whatever the aggregate. 

We find in our part of the country that in the organization of 
our Indian schools just the same as with reference to schools for 
the white people that getting together the material for our 
buildings, arranging the interior of the buildings, the laying off 
of mk Prien a and things of that kind, require a very large ex- 
penditure of money. e find further that unless we have these 
conveniences our schools are to that extent hampered and crip- 
pled in their management. 

I agree most heartily with my e in opposing the amend- 
ment which the committee has brought in. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the committee on page 49, line 7, 

after the word exceed to strike out ‘‘fifteen” and insert 
“twelve” so as to read twelve thousand dollars.” 

The amendment was rejected. . 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Washington [Mr. ALLEN] is 
able to be in the Senate for a few moments now, and desires to 
go back to the second page, lines 19 and 20, for the purpose of 
considering the amendment he pro to move there. 

The P IDING OFFICER. e lines referred to will be 


read. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
At the Colville Agency at $1,500. 

Mr. ALLEN. In line 19, I move to strike out ‘ five” and in- 

sert in lieu thereof eight,“ so as to read: 
At the Colville Agency, at $1,800. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The 8 is on agreeing to 
the amendment moved by the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I will state the reasons why I 
move this amendment. The Colville Foes ey a peculiarly on- 
erous one. The agency is located well on the British border. 
The agent is compelled to go from the upperagency to a number 
of tribes segregated from that, traveling great distances and at 
expense and great inconvenience. Not only that, but he is com- 
pelled to southward 100 miles to Spokane „and still 
southward 75 miles further to assume his jurisdiction over the 
Cœur d’Alene Indians. But his duties have been made ially 
irksome by the fact that he has been called upon to disburse 
$800,000 grow out of the purchase of the Cœur d’Alene Indian 
lands. He has been uired to give bonds in an increased 
amount, and no provision whatever has been made for additional 
compensation for him. His salary is below that of the agents 
who have butasingle station and perhaps who have not one- 
fourth the duty and responsibilty to meet this agent has. There- 
fore, I ask that the amendment may be made. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator could tell us just how long this 
man has served under his four years’ commission I could inform 
him just how long he would have to suffer, because the moment 
that commission shall expire the Congress of the United 
States has decided to relieve of all further duty in that re- 
spect, and he can go back to his citizen life without any sacrifice 
for the public good. A captain in the Army will take his eyes, 
and, although that captain would be entitled to between $2,000 
and $2,500 for his pay, nevertheless he will discharge the duty, 
it is determined, so much better than the agent, that I could not 
think my friend would be anxious about it. 


Mr. ALLEN. Ican only say, Mr. President, that I hope the 
e 


military successor of this gentleman may be as competent and 
as faithful in the discharge of his duty as this agent, Mr. Cole, is. 
His term of office will continue about two years longer, and I 
think it eminently equitable under the circumstances that he 


should have this increased compensation. 
Mr. MANDERSON. IL should like to understand the lia- 
men condition here. Do I understand that the amendments 


of the committee to the bill have been disposed of? 

Mr. DAWES. No, I stated when we reached this point that 
the Senator from Washington [Mr. ALLEN] was obliged to be 
out of the Chamber to-day, and I asked the unanimous consent 
of the Senate in his behalf to pass over two clauses. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. DAWES. That is the reason why we are back there. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I made the inquiry because I have a 
similar amendment on the next e that I wish to present. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator will have his opportunity. The 
only reason why this is brought up is that it is an indulgence 
which 5 to be proper to the Senator from Washington [Mr. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. DAWES. He is called into the Supreme Court and is 
8 to be absent. I wish to say in behalf of his amendment, 
while it is perfectly true, as has been stated in debate heretofore, 
that the compensation of agents is very low, and it is very diffi- 
cult to get good agents, this is the salary, as all these salaries are, 
that has been given from year to year. The Senate committee 
thought that if the other House did not reduce the salaries they 
would not attempt to raise them, and they would take them as 
they have been heretofore. It was the decision of the committee 
that it was not wise, unless there could be some very extra reason 
not known to them to raise any of these salaries. That is the 
reason why all thesesalaries come before the Senate without any 
pro tion either to raise or reduce them. 

Tr. CALL. The Senate should bear in mind that if they in- 
crease one of these salaries they will have to increase them all. 

Mr. GEORGE. Every one of them. 

Mr. CALL. It is probable that thesalary ought to be increased 

aries of Indian agents 


in this case, and itis verg Haly that the 
generally are too small, but certainly it ought hardly to be done 
on this 1 bill. 

Mr. EN. Will the Senator permit me to interrupt him 
for a moment? 

Mr. CALL. Certainly. 

Mr. ALLEN. I had not only spoken of the extremely onerous 
duties of this agent, but I called attention to the specific fact that 
within a year he was called upon to disburse 8800, 000 in payment 
to Indians for lands e of them. He had been required 
to give enormous bonds to secure the Government against so large 
an amount of money, and has not been allowed a cent for this ad- 
ditional service. 

Mr. CALL. The Senator makes a strong case, there is no ques- 
tion of that, and he made it beſore the committee, but whether 
this should be taken outof the rule which was adopted is a ques- 
tion for the Senate to decide. The committee thought otherwise. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I do not think it follows that because 
this particular salary should be raised because of the peculiar 
conditions incident to the position or that others which are ex- 
ceptional should be raised, all must be raised. I with the 
suggestion of the Senator from Florida that it would be in the 
interest of true economy and of a better administration of affairs 
if all these salaries should be raised. We expect by way of ex- 
= and precept about all the Christian virtues at the hands 
of these Indian agents, and we can hardly expect to get those at 
$100 a month. 

I propose to move, when I am in order, and I should like to do 
so at once after the pending amendment is di of, to in- 
crease the salary of the agent at the Santee Sioux Agency from 
$1,200 to $1,600 per annum—a very modest and a very moderate 
increase of pay. It ought to be far more than the amendment I 
propose would make it, and I suggest that it is exceptional be- 
cause of a change of conditions. 

The Santee Sioux number 869. Perhaps $1,200 a year was suf- 
ficient tolook after the bodies and souls of that number of Indians, 
but there has come increased duty to this particular agent, and 
now he is required to take care of the Poncas and the Flandreau 
Sioux, numbering 509, who are across the border of Nebraska 
and at two other agencies in South Dakota. I say that here is 
such a change of conditions that there should be an increase of 
compensation. The same rule applies, as I understand it, to the 
proposed change offered by the Senator from Washington, and I 
hope the Senator in charge of the bill will not object when the 
pening amendment is dis of, while we are on this line, that 
. — move my amendment out of order and have it pass the 

na 
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Mr. PETTIGREW. Ishould like to ask the Senator from 
Nebraska if his purpose would not be answered by having his 
constituent who is the agent at this point resign and let an army 


officer take charge of the agency? - 

Mr. MAND ON. I should be gma to have that very ex- 
cellent thing result. I think it would bea very much better 
condition. 

5 5 DAWES. I do not, for one, propose to go back and thresh 
old straw. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I should like to answer the conundrum 
of the Senator from South Dakota. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska has 
not yielded the floor. 

r. DAWES, I hope the Senate will pass upon this first 
proposition to raise the salary of an agent, in view of the sugges- 
tions they hear on all sides. 

Mr. CULLOM. I think after that is done, as it is an arrange- 
ment between the chairman of the committee and the Senator 
from Washington, the orderly way to proceed will be to go on 
with the reading of the bill and act upon the amendments made 
by the committee, and after that is completed take up these out- 

de matters. 

Mr. PADDOCK. As we are back in that neighborhood and 
soey are in the same line it would be better to determine them 


Mr. CULLOM. Because the pending amendment happens to 
be within a page or two of some other provision that is no rea- 
son why we should go back at random. 

Mr. NDERSON. We have gone back nearly fifty pages 
for the 7 275 of taking up this amendment out of order. 

Mr. CUL M. That was on account of the necessity requir- 
ing the Senator from Washington to be absent. 

r. ALLEN. I am fullyin sympathy with the amendment 
suggested by the Senator from Nebraska, but I feel that the 
amendment Í have moved should be now considered, if the Sen- 
ate is ready to act upon it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. coe ees is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Washington [Mr. ALLEN]. 

Mr.DOLPH. Let it be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment. 

The SECRETARY. In line 19, on page 2, before the word 
„hundred,“ strike out“ five” and insert ‘‘eight;” so as to read: 


At the Colville Agency, at 81, 800. 


Mr. DAWES. I hope the Senate will understand that it is 
the flrst step that decides the course to be taken. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

r Mr. PADDOCK. Now, I hope the Senator from Massachu- 
setts will allow the amendment of my colleague to be considered. 

Mr. DAWES. No; the Senator from Washington is in the 
same condition in reference to another provision, the amendment 
reported by the committee on the forty-seventh page. 

r. PADDOCK. Very well. 

The VICE-PRESIDE The amendment of the committee, 
on pege 47, which was informall sed over, will be stated. 

e SECRETARY. On page 47 the committee report to strike 
out lines 1 to 13, inclusive, in the following words: 

to th th 

upper and Middle bands of Spokane Indians, dated March 48, 1887, which 
3 ted, ratified, and confirmed, the sum of $30,000 is 
priated, as the first installment of the sum of 205,000 mentioned in said agree- 
ment; the above amount of 830,000 to be expended for the benefit of those re- 
them n Heeaking lamd, purchase of cattle, seeds, agricultural implements 
saw and Krist mits, Gen subsistence, ete. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, if in any case an appropriation 
can be beneficial to Indians it would be in this case. If in any 
instance the Government can lend a helping hand to Indians who 
are standing in extreme necessity this provision illustrates that 
case. As you will see, this provision has passed the other Housa. 

_Why it should have been stricken out in the committee of the 
Senate I hardly understand, because it seems to me it can hardly 
be urged against it that itis legislation on an appropriation bill. 

I mean, it can hardly be urged by the Indian Affairs Commit- 
tee in view of the fact that that rule has been so conspicuously 
honored in the breach in all Indian appropriation bills. In fact 
a larger part of the useful legislation that the country has had 
upon the Indian subject for many years last past has been in pro- 
visions inserted in these appropriation bills, and after having 
swallowed camels, as has been the practice for years past, I hope 
there will not be astraining ata gnat when an object is so praise- 
worthy as in this case. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to the object of this 
ap ropriation and the necessity for it. I read from the report 
of Mr. DUBOIS, from the Committee on Indian Affairs of the 


House of Representatives made in the Fifty-first Congress, Re- 
port of Committee 1109, upon the subject of these Indians: 


Early in March, 1887, negotiations were opina with these Indians for their 
Coeur d'Alene Reserva’ 


removal to the Colville, ocko, or 
plated in the act aforesaid, They are scattered over the country in be 
are addicted to 
cted to 


neighborhood of Spokane Falls, 
for the most part residing upon lands. ey 
ling and the majority of them spend their lives hang- 
thi gging or pero enial 


gamb 


* degraded and helpless 

The commissioners were strongly impressed with the ener Pome 
have suffered in times past 1 having their lands gradually wres' from 
them without compensation in any form. 

When the treaties of 1855 were made with the various tribes east of the 
ese Indians were rer by, although they had just 
as a claim to recognition as any of the tribes treated with. ler fl 
claim to a large area of country them, which has 


as all passed from their 
The object of the recent ne; Unquishment from 
them of all claim against the Government on account of lands thus taken 
from them, to pay them a fair consideration for such relinquishment, and to 
effect their removal and settlement upon one of the exis! neighboring 
reservations, with the consent of the Indians already occup: such reser- 


vation, 
As the result of the negotiations said Indians—thé Upper and Middle 
to 8 to the United States any right, 
n 


bands of Spokan 
title, or claim they now have or ever to lands in Iđaho and Was 


tories, and to remove to the Cœur d’Alene Reservation in Idaho. A few 
expressed a preference for the Jocko Reservation in Montana, and it was 
acco! ly agreed that any one who so desired should be permitted to set- 
tle on said reservation, and have their pro rata share of the benefits pro- 
vided in the ent. 

At first they strongly insisted upon having a reservation established for 
them on the Little Spokane River, but when shown that their request could 
not be complied with under the terms of the act providing for the negotia- 
tions, they concluded to accept the proposition to remove to the ur 
d'Alene and Jocko Reservations. 

The consideration agreed upon for the cession of the lands claimed by them 
was $95,000, to be expended in the erection of houses, in assisting them in 


, Subsistence, in taking care of the aged, sick, an < 
pr educational facilities, and otherwise to promote their civ- 
ilization and well-being: „000 the first year, $20,000 the second, and $5,000 
r annum for eight years thereafter. The balance of $5,000 is to be ded 

ing farm labor, as stipulated. It is also agreed that the United 
pay to each of the six chiefs of the tribe #100 per annum for the 
period of ten years. 

The Indians are to be permitted to select their homes on the Cœur d'Alene 
Reservation from a tract of land to be laid off and surveyed for the purpose, 
8 interfering with the lands now occupied by the Cour 
d'Alene Indians, and they agree to take allotments as provided in the recent 
act of Congress known as the general allotment act. 

Mr. President, it is plainly manifest that if these Indians are 
ever to be helped by this Government, if it ever is to extend assist- 
ance tothem, if succor will ever be of avail, it must come and come 
speedily. Here is a case in which they have done what has been 
sought from them at the hands of the Government, and in consid- 
eration of the extensive relinquishments they have made, this un- 
dertaking has beenentered into with them. Therefore Task that 
agreeably with legislation of this character which is to be found 
in almoste very Indian appropriation act that has passed this body 
for many a year this provision should stand and care should be 
taken of these Indians. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, never until the last session was 
an agreement of this character that had been made with Indians 
inserted in an appropriation bill. It will be remembered that 
in the very closing days of the last session the Indian appropri- 
ation bill came over here with six of those agreements in it, and 
the Committee on e were compelled by night to do 
the duties which ordinarily devolve upon other committees. 
Nothing controlled the committee, and I am quite sure the Sen- 
ate and the House of Representatives itself, which put in those 
agreements, but the fact that there were but a few days left of the 
session. They were agreements of a vital character affecting not 
only the Indians to whom they were applied but a vast region of 
countey which the public were anxious to have opened for set- 
tlement. 

The pressure upon the committee, which was carried into the 
Senate, was so great that they did not feel at liberty to strike 
out the agreements; but the committee were unanimous then— 
it was so stated in the Senate when they were brought back— 
that with their consent no e bill would hereafter be 
loaded with the ratification of such agreements. Tat belong 
to another committee. They belong to the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittees of the two Houses, who should examine them and their 
provisions and theirrelations. All those agreements had been so 
examined in both branches, and all had been favorably reported 
upon in the session by the proper committees of both branches. 
That was a very strong reason urged why the Committee on 
Appropriations should depart from a regular rule. Not only 
that, but the agreements themselves were sat out, in hee verba, 
in the bill itself, so that everybody could read each one of those 
agreements and ascertain what the provisions of them were. 
They were agreements recently made, made during the summer 
and fall, and fresh in their application to the Indian. 

Now, what is this case? This case is not a report from any 


committee in any body. It was put in in the other House upon 
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a motion, and was first brought into the two Houses of this Con- 
in that way. The agreement is not recited; it is only re- 
erred to by date. It is not even stated where it can be found. 


By the date of it it seems to have been passed upon in 1887, five 


years ago. What it provides for isnotsetout. Soif the Senate 
agree to ratify it, they agree to ratify something in the air, the 
provisions of which they know nothing. 

The committee thought it was dangerous to ratify an agree- 
ment unless they could see what it was. They thought it was 
dangerous to ratify an agreement made five years ago without 
inquiring whether any changes had occurred in the relations 
of those Indians and their reservation tothe Government. That 
would make the ratification of this agreement not quite so proper 


as it would have been in 1887. Thereupon they made inquiry. 


and there was produced to them the document which the Sena- 
tor has readfrom a report made to the House of Sa aed 
in a former Congress by the then Delegate from Idaho, now a 
member of this body. To that Delegate they made agy and 
theylearned from him that such were thechanges that been 
going on there and the different relations that exist now that 


although when he made that recommendation he thought it 


might well be approved, he and his associate here and the Rep- 
resentative from Idaho in the other House are now opposed to 
it and think that before it is ratified there should be essential 
modifications of it. 

Under all those circumstances the committee did not think it 
wise for them again to depart from the rule of requiring these 
ratifications to come as reports from the Indian Affairs Com- 
mittees of the two Houses, much less did they think it wise to 
ask the Senate to ratify an agreement, not one word of which 
was here for them to tell the Senate what they were ratifying. 
They said that they would move tostrike it out; it would then go 
into conference, and those who wanted it ratified and the two 
Senators from Idaho and the Representative who did not want 
it ratified would appear before the conference committee; and 
if they satify that conference committee that after all it should 
be ratifled without amendment, and would then draw up a sub- 
stitute for this provision, reciting what the agreement was that 
they asked us to ratify, the committee thought that they would 
be justified in assuring the Senate that so far as their conferces 
were concerned under such circumstances they would recom- 
mend a ratification. 

But I can not think that the Senate will ratify an agreement 
that is not set forth, an agreement made five years ago, without 
some inquiry into the present condition and application of that 
agreement to the subject-matter of it, or that they will do it 
against the protest of the Senators and Representative from the 
State in which this agreement has its force and application. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, it seems to me the argument 
that this 3 has remained unratified for five years, in- 
stead of being a reason why it should not be ratifled now, but 
should again be deferred to a more convenient season, is the em- 
phatic reason why it should be ratified now. The fact is, the 
8 moving cause for this agreement was a consideration of 

„000 paid to the Coeur d' Alene Indians in the State of Idaho. 

Mr. DAWES. Where does the Senator get that? 

Mr. ALLEN. I get that data from the member of Congress. 

Mr. DAWES. He does not get it in this provision we are 
called upon to vote on? = 

Mr. ALLEN. I get that as a part of the general transaction. 


It is part and el of one general transaction, and that was that 


the Indians of the Cœur d’Alene Reservation were to receive 


$600,000, and in consideration of that large sum of money, among 


other things, they were to give a home to these Indians upon 
their reservation at a place that would not prejudice them in the 
selection to be made by these Indians. Now they have had their 
$600,000, the inducement on the part of the United States for giv- 
ing it is asked to be carried out and these Indians to be provided 
the home that the Government purchased at this price, and when 
the question comes up whether the Indians who will be the bene- 
ficiaries in a slight degree of this immense purchase shall have 
justice done them, objection is raised to it. 

The distinguished Senator from Massachusetts does not con- 
tend for one moment against the wretched and the deplorable 
condition of these Indians, that they are sinking into barbarism 
and degradation just as rapidly as they can go. As I said, if this 
Government ever does anything for them it must do it quickly. 
It is not disputed that they are hovering in a half-starved con- 
dition around a great city, the victims of all the immoral classes 
that come in contact with them, poor, helpless, dependent, and 
exponit It is conceded that this existing orđer of things pre- 
va 


Now, I say this provision is an exceptional one. It seems to 
me the spirit of the rule the Senator invokes does not apply to 
this case, because it is the only one of the kind in the bill. The 
House of Representatives saw fit to insert the provision in the 


bill; they were satisfied with it; and I hope that the chairman 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs, in view of the exposed con- 
dition of these Indians, will not interpose a technical objection 
to consign them to ruin and to starvation. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, it is with great diffidence that 
I rise to say anything in regard to this matter, as it is a rather 

iar situation of affairs; but replying to one partof the re- 
marks of the Senator from Washington I would say that when I 
was a Delegate Congress ratified an agreement by which the 
Lemhi Indians in Idaho should go to the Fort Hall rvation. 
After that agreement was ratified (the treaty had been made be- 
forehand) we discovered that the Lemhi Indians would not re- 
move to the Fort Hall Indian Reservation, and it was only from 
the fact that a little clause was putin when we made the agree- 
ment that they should not be compelled to remove there against 
their will that we were not met with serious embarassment. 

In the Fiftieth Congress, when I had the honor of being the 
Delegate in Congress from Idaho, the agreement in regard to re- 
moving these particular Indians to the Cœur d’Alene Reserva- 
tion passed the Senate and came to the House. I feltitmy duty 
to op it, and the agreement was not accepted in the House, 
and therefore it fell to the ground. In the last Congress a sec- 
ond agreement with the Coeur d’Alene Indians was ratified. It 
was of great benefit to the Indians and to our people, but the first 
agreement was coupled with it forcing us in a measure to accept 
the first agreement in order to secure the benefits of the second. 
We did so accept it, all but the portion relating to the transfer 
of the Spokane Indians to the Coeur d’Alene Reservation. 

The facts in regard to the character of this band of Indians 
have been well stated by the Senator from Washington. These 
Spokane Indians are a trifling, worthless, vicious set. The 
Coeur d'Alene Indians, where they propose to go, and among 
whom they propose to live, are the most advanced of any Indians 
on the coast. It would be a shame to put these wandering, trifling, 
vagabondish Spokane Indians among the Cœur d’Alene In- 
dians on account of a treaty which was made several years ago, 
which I do not think these Indians now care to see carried out. 
The objection has become stronger during the last few years 
against allowing these Indians to come down there, this 
part of that agreement will better be observed by a breach of it. 

The statement in regard to the sum of $600,000 was misleading. 
The Cœur d’Alene Indians released a large portion of their 
reservation, for which they were paid the handsome sum of $2.50 
anacre. Most of this $600,000 went to the Coeur d’Alene Indians 
for the relinquishment of this portion of their reservation. 

As I say, Ifeel a t deal of diffidence in opposing this amend- 
ment, but some other arrangement could be made for these In- 
dians. Thay had the option of going to another reservation, and 
if they should be put among these Indians who arein an ađvanced 
stage of civilization the effect upon them can not but be bad. 

r. ALLEN. Mr. President, I am very sorry to know thatthe 
3 Phariseeiem has extended even to the Indians, and that 
those who have had the advantage of the Treasury of the United 
States and of the educating and civilizing influences that the Gov- 
ernment hasextended to them, when the first contact comes with 
their own people, draw the skirts or the blankets of their self- 
righteousness about them and pass on the other side, and say 
they will not be contaminated by association with the less fa- 
vored members of their own race. 

The factis, these poor Indians tried to go to other places, but they 
were restricted, as you see by the agreements I have read. Their 
a was curtailed. It was provided that they should go upon 
this reservation, but even here they could not bring themselves 
upon a plane of social equality with the Indians the Senator has 
spoken of; they must go to some remote part of the reservation, 
I presume, at least some part of the reservation that was agree- 
able to the Indians who were already there. 


not violate it. ore is the agreement. Iread further. This is 


They also to the removal and settlement upon their reservation of 
the Upper and Middle bands of Spokane Indians, upon the terms and condi- 
tions agreed upon with said Spokane Indians, etc. 

But, as I say, having received the money, they wish to avoid 
the consequences of their agreement. 

Mr. SQUIRE. I wish to ask for an explanation. In the act 
approved March 3, 1891, entitled An act making approp latin 
for the current and contingent expenses of the Indian Depart- 
ment and for fulfilling treaty 1 with various Indian 
tribes for the year endi g June 30, 1892, and for other purposes,“ 
it is stated on page 43 of the Session Laws, under the head of 


Agreement with Coeur d' Alene“ 
ARTICLE 3. 
The said Cœur d' Alene Indians and consent that the U and Mid- 
dle bands of Spokane Indians resid in and around Spokane in the 
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Territory of Washington, may be removed to the Coeur d'Alene Reservation 
and settled thereon in permanent homes on the terms and conditions con- 
tained in an >) tage made and entered into by and between John V. 
Wright, Jared W. Daniels, and Henry W. Andrews, oners on the 
Ray of March, 1887, at Spokane Falls in the Territory of Washington, o S 

Here is an existing law in which that ment is set forth. 
Ihave read the whole of article 3. Why is it not applicable at 
present to make this ratification to-day in pursuance of the law 
under the agreement here set forth? I ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts to explain it on that theory. 

Mr. DAWES. That is an ment set out with the Coeur 
d’Alene Indians, every word of it, article after article, and the 
signatures are all set outin full. On the other hand, it is pro- 
posed to ratify, and all thatis said about what it is that we are to 
ratify I now read: 

For the 7710 { carrying into effect the agree 
Upper met | adie bands of 5 dated ‘Marche 16, 157. whick 
agreement is hereby accepted, ratified, and confirmed. 

As to what that agreement is there is not a word in the bill, 
except that it ratifies and confirms it. In the act of last year 
every word of the agreements is recited, so that when anyone 
reads that an agreement is ratified and confirmed he can see just 
what the agreement is. Now, there may be merit in this agree- 
ment. 

Mr. SQUIRE. Is not that conclusive? Does not that fore- 
close the whole question? 

Mr. DAWES. It does not allude to this agreement at all, but 
is an 3 agreement with the Coeur d' Alenes. I say 
there may be merit in this agreement, but it seems to me that 
the committee whom I represent were wise in saying it should 

into a conference, and then we can find something from the 
terior Department perhaps, or at least we can induce our 
friends to produce the agreement and insert that in the bill so 
that we shall know what it is. I can not think that the Senate 
will decline to send this agreement to a conference but will rat- 
ify it in this loose way. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President, the remarks of the Senator 
who has charge of this bill it seems to me are entirely pertinent. 
The committee didnot determine absolutely that nothing of this 
kind should be done, but declined to do it in committee, and we 
think it ought not to be done in the Senate until definite informa- 
tion can be obtained, so that we can insert that information in 
the bill, that we may know exactly what we are ing to when 
we rovision, if it is to be passed at all. I hope that 
the Senate stand by the committee in striking the provision 
out, so that when it gets into conference we shall be able to as- 
certain all the facts, and if it is proper to put it in the bill, so far 
as J am concerned it will go in. But I think it would be unwise 
to adopt the provision until we get more definite information on 


the subject 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment reported by the 8 


Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I do not wish to delay action upon 
the question, but itseems to me that it would be a matter entirely 
without precedent in the Senate, with the Senators from one State 
opposing the ratification of an agreement and others insisting upon 
it, on an appropriation bill, without any knowledge whatever 
except such as is derived in open Senate here from these state- 
ments, that the Senate should refuse to allow this provision to 
into conference and have it receive some consideration there. ot 
seems to me that there should be no question in regard to the 
proper course to pursue. 3 

e VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee on page 47. [Putting the question.] 
The ayes seem to have it. 

Mr. ALLEN and Mr. SQUIRE called for a division. 

Mr. CULLOM. I simply desire to say that Iam inclined to 
think the question was not entirely understood. To vote aye” 
is to vote to strike out the clause and to sustain the committee. 
I think some Senators who are in favor of keeping the provision 
in the bill voted the other way, and that is the reason why I 
have called attention to it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee striking out the words which have 
been read. utting the question.] The ayes appear to have it. 

Mr. SQ E. I call for a division. 

Mr. DAWES. I think the Senators from Washington should 
not object to this matter going into conference. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is a division insisted upon? 

Mr. ALLEN. I call for a division. , 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair will pùt the question 


Mr. CULLOM. Before the question is put I wish to state that 
I think the Senator who called for a division is willing to allow 
the vote to be taken viva voce, as it was taken just now, and that 
he will be content therewith: Iam afraid if we should have a 


division we will find ourselves without force enough to do busi- 
ness. 

Mr. BUTLER. It seems to me the explanation made by the 
Senator from Illinois ought to satisfy our friends from Washing- 
ton. I understood the Senator from Illinois to state that the ob- 
ject of the commi is to get this question into conference. 

Mr. CULLOM. e only reason why this provision was not 
retained in the bill by the committee was that we had not been 
able to get sufficient information as to the exact agreement that 
had been entered into to justify us in keeping it in, and we ask 
now that it may go into conference, with the expectation that we 
shall get the necessary information that will enable us to do ex- 
actly what is right in the premises. 

Mr. HARRIS. Itcan not get intoconference unless the amend- 
ment is to. 

Mr. DAWES. Not at all. 

Mr. CULLOM. Not at all; and if the amendment is rejected 
the peer paoros from the control of the Senate. 

Mr. . Mr. President, just one moment. I have no 
doubt about the assurance of the committee that this matter is 
to be carefully and earnestly looked after in conference, and re- 
lying upon the good faith of the committee in preserving the 
proposed legislation, if it can be preserved through the confer- 
ence, I will let the matter go as suggested. 

Mr. CULLOM. I donot want any misunderstanding. That 
will be upon the supposition that the exact facts in reference to 
this subject can be ascertained. If they are ascertained and it 
seems right that the provision shall go in the bill, I do not think 
there is anybody on the committee who will oppose it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the committee 
will be considered as to, if there be no objection. The 
Chair hears none, and it is agreed to. The next amendment 
will be stated. nos 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
on page 49, to increase the total appropriation for support of 
schools! from $1,120,000 to $1,420,000. 

Mr. GEORGE. On what page is that? 

Mr. CULLOM. Allow me to state that that is the total of 
what the Senate has already agreed to in previous items. 

Mr. HARRIS. It is a mere aggregation. 

Mr. CULLOM. It is an aggregation of amounts that have 
been agreed to by the Senate. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
in section 1, on 49, line 25, after the words “‘ furnishing 
buildings,” to strike out and so forth.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, on page 50, line 7, after 
the word “ buildings,” strike out the following additional proviso: 


And provided further, That no more Indian children shall enter and be edu- 
cated and supported at said school who have not attended some other school 
for a period of at least three years. 


And to insert: 
For annual allowance to Capt. R. H. Pratt, in charge of said school, 81,000. 
So as to read: 


For support of Indian industrial school at Carlisle, Pa., at not exceedi 
$167 for each pupil, for transportation of eben to and from Carlisle school, 
and for the repair of build $105,000: Provided, That not more than $5,000 
of this amount shall be used 1 For annual allowance 
to Capt. R. H. Pratt, in charge ot said I. $1,000, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PERKINS. [ff there is not any objection I will offer in 
this connection an amendment which does not c e the ap- 
propriation. I will return to it subsequently or offer it now, as 
the Senator from Massachusetts prefers. 

Mr. DAWES. Let the Senator send it up. 

Mr. PERKINS. I think there will be no objection to it. I 
move to add, after the word dollars,” in line 5, on page 50, the 
words— ` . 


And the sum of $5,000 of this amount to be immediately available for the 
tion of pupils to and from said school. 


Mr. DAWES. Ido not object to that amendment. 

Mr. PERKINS. I thoughtthe Senator would not object to it. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
in section 1, on page 50, line 12, in the clause making appropria- 
tions for support of Indian industrial school at Carlisle, Pa.,“ 
before the word “thousand,” to strike out five” and insert 
“six,” and after the word *‘ thousand,“ to strike out the word 
„doll“ and insert ‘‘ dollars;” so as to read “in all, $106,000.” 

The amendment was ed to. 

The nextamendmentof the Committee on Appropriations was, 
in section 1, on page 51, line 1, after the words *‘ per annum,” to 
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strike out ‘‘nineteen,” and insert thirty-four,” and in line 2, 


after the word “dollars,” to strike out the following proviso: 


Provided, That not more than $2,000 shall be used for erection and repairs 
of school buildings. 


So as to make the clause read: 

F f Indian + $175 per annum each; erection and repairs 
of seboot Bulle re at the Iodine schoo at . — City, Nev., and for pay of 
superintendent of said school, at $1,500 per annum, 834,250. 

The amendment was agreed to. x 

The next amendment was, in section 1, on page 52, line 15, after 
the words per annum,” to strike out twenty thousand five 
hundred,” and insert ‘‘twenty-five thousand;” so as to make the 
clause read: 

ipport of Indian pupils, at 8175 um each; for ni 
pais, 3 a e h andi for pa: of su 

e Indian industrial school at Shoshone Reservation, Wyo: 
annum, $25,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, on page 52, line 22,after 
the words per annum,” tostrike out twenty-nine” and insert 
t“ thirty-five;” so as to make the clause read: 

f Indian Us, at $175 h; f 
—— a eee cost of water for 
(o 


ting 
purposes, for pay of superintendent at the Indian school, Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo., at $1,900 pet um, $35,000: Provided, That not more than $10,000 
of this amount be 


ann 000: 
used for erecting and repairing buildings, heating, 
and furnishing school. 


Mr. TELLER, I desire to offer an amendment to the com- 
mittee’s amendment by moving to make the amount $37,500 in- 
stead of $35,000. 

Mr. DAWES. I have already stated the position of the com- 
mittee, that they would appropriate sufficient to fill up the ca- 

ities of the schools at time. During the last session of 
8 there was a quite a liberal appropriation made for in- 
creased facilities, new schools,and the enlargement of buildings 
for old schools, which enabled the Department to accommodate 
a larger number of pupils. In the other branch it was said to 
have been the policy of the committee there that they would not 
make any appropriations for enlar; the facilities this year, 
but would wait until the present capacity was filled. However, 
they omitted to provide for filling the present capacity. 

e committee of the Senate have been di , and the Sen- 
ate has sustained them, to provide for filling up the present ca- 
pacity, but they thought that there was some reason for the posi- 
tion of the other House on the point of increasing capacity, and 
therefore they have declined to recommend an increase of capac- 
ity, . they would have been very glad to have done so. 

regard to the school at Grand Junction, Colo., under the 
motion of the Senator from Colorado, the committee as far as 
they could judge met those two conditions. If they have not 

rovided enough money to fill the capacity of the school they 
Baye not quite come up to their own rule, but acco: to their 
information the sum ane A be recommend would fill up the 
present capacity of the schools. it doesit meets their position 
and the position of the other House in that regard. 

Mr. TELLER I will state that there is a proposition to take 
$10,000. of this money for the erection and repair of certain build- 
ings and for fürnishing the school. I believe that I have been 
able to show to the committee that this amount ought to be 
$37,500, which is considerable under the estimate, for the pur- 

of enlarging the school. I will say to the chairman I think 
f can show that; and if I donot, and the committee are not satis- 
fied they can return to the sum they have reported and give 
$35,000, and I will be quite content on their judgment when the 
matter is brought up in conference. Having been away I have 
had no opportunity to present the matter to the committee, but 
if this can be put in at $37,500, and I do not convince the mem- 
bers of the Senate committee that it ought to be there they can 
rade to $35,000 without any complaint on my 

e PRESIDING OFFICER [Mr. CHANDLER in the chair]. 
The question ison agreeing to the amendment of the Senator 
pon Colorado [Mr. TELLER] to the amendment of the commit- 

e 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

The next amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, 
in section 1, on page 53, line 2, before the word repairs,” to 
strike out ‘erection and;” and in line 7, after the words “‘ shall 
be,” to_strike out used in erecting and repairs of school build- 
ings,” and insert immediately available;” so as to make the 
clause read: 

For rt of Indian at $107 per annum eac of build 
1117 
At 81. 3 
ofthis ‘amount shal) be immedineely a ble. 5 
The amendment was agreed to. 


ecessary re- 
tendent at 
at 81,500 per 


The next amendment was, in section 1, on page 54, to strike 
out the clause from line 20 to line 23, inclusive, as follows: 

For the su ot eighty pupils at the Cherokee training school at Cher- 
okee, N. O, Af $167 per Annur each, 813,300. = 

Mr. VANCE. Isee that the itemfor the support of the Chero- 
kee training school, at Cherokee, N. C., is stricken out by the 
recommendation of the committee. I should like to ask why 
that is done. 

Mr. DAWES. Thetrainingschool in North Carolina has been 
under the charge of the Quakers. A very meritorious and good 
man from Indiana has maintained that school for a great many 
years, and we have | a each year for the popport ofa 
certain number of g? there. We have provided on the second 
page to abolish the agency there and substitute the superin- 
tendent of the school for the agent. But this gentleman, Mr. 
Hall, I think his name is, has given up the school, and he and 
the Quakers have resolved that they will no longer support a 
mission school at that point. 

The Interior Department has agreed with him to purchase of 
him his buildings, which can be purchased much cheaper than 
to erect buildings there, for the Interior Department recognizes 
the fact that if the missio school goes down the Government 
school must take its place. The Department prepared an amend- 
ment which established a Government school there, but it was 
thought by the committee that it would be well to strike this 
clause out and let it go into conference, and the amendment can 
be put in La ah shape in conference. 

There will be an absolute necessi ty for a Government school to 
take the place of this hitherto private missionary school, for 
which the appropriation here, as provided by the other House, 
is made. As it stands now in the text there is no school there to 
which this appropriation could apply. If it goes into conference 
an amendment properly prepared at the Department will con- 
tain a provision for a Government school and for money enough 
to purchase these yee at their cost, so that there will then 
be a Government school there just like all the others. Lask the 
Senator to observe the provision: 

For of eigh t e: „ 
N. G. 25 n rokee training school, at Cherokee 

The missionary school has ceased to exist; but the buildings 
remain there, and there was sent to us by the Department an 
amendment which authorized the appropriation of a certain sum 
of money to maintain so many scho at that school and also to 
purchase the buildings. But when the amendment came to the 
committee the form of it was not quite satisfactory to the com- 
mittee and they said the best way is to strike it out and let it go 
into conference and then have the proper provision inserted. 

Mr. VANCE. Then there is no intention, I understand from 
the chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs, to abolish or 
to forsake the school. There is no such intention? 

Mr. DAWES. The intention of the committee, as well as 
of the Department, is to put in place of the school which the 
Quakers have retired from, a Government school. 

Mr. VANCE. Of course that will be satisfactory. I could not 
understand why that one appropriation was stricken out while it 
was continued as to all the others. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment ot the Committee on Appropriations was, 
in section 1, on page 55, line 10, after the words per annum,” to 
strike out “ thirty-two thousand five hundred“ and insert thirty- 
five thousand and forty;” so as to make the clause read: 
septs, aca au atonal aati sed Fon Mala 
Ariz., and for pay of tendent of said school, at $1,500 per annum, 040: 
Provided, That not more than 810,000 all be used for the 
erection and repairs of buildings. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, on page 57, line 8, after 
the word That,” at the beginning of the clause, to insert here- 
after;” so as to make the clause read: 

That hereafter in the e d: J 
purposes of education of Tudian children, those chharon of tadians — 5 — 
taken lands in severalty under any existing law shall not, by reason thereof, 
be excluded from the benefits of such appropriation. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, on page 57, after line 
12, to insert: 

That hereafter the Commissioner of Indlan Affairs, 
tion of the Secretary of the Interior, is hereby autho 
make and enforce by per means such rules and re; 
the attendance of I children of suitable age and 
lished and maintained for their benefit. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 1, on page 57, after line 
18, to insert: ‘ 


That the expenditure of the money appropriated for school p in 
this act shall be at all times under the su on and direction of the Sec- 


of this amount sh 


subject to the direc- 

and directed to 

tions as will secure 
that schools estab- 


refary of the Interior, and in all respects in conformity with such conditions, 
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rules, and regulations as to the conduct and methods of instruction and ex- 
penditure of money as may from time to time be prescribed by him. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was resumed and continued to line 20 
of section 5. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is a misprint in the bill on 
page 61, line 20. 

Mr. SANDERS. I presume it means other persons,” but I 
do not know that. 

Mr. MANDERSON. That can be very easily ascertained by 
sending for the House print of the bill. 

Mr. CULLOM. It must be other persons.” 

Mr. MANDERSON. At the same time we may goon with the 
reading of the bill, and that information can be obtained. 

Mr. DAWES. I find on consulting another print that the 
omission in the language used on 61, at the beginning of 
line 20, should be filled by inserting the words“ other persons; ” 
so as to read: 

Carpenters, physicians, and other persons. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. There being no objection, the words 
will be inserted. 

The Chief Clerk continued the reading of the bill, The next 
amendment of the Committee on Appropriations was, in section 
8, on e 62, line 23, after the words “ Secretary of the Interior,” 
to strike out and Commissioner of Indian Affairs;” and, in line 
1, on page 63, after the word ‘‘ may,” to strike out “compute” 
and insert ‘‘commute;” so as to make the section read: 

SEC. 8. That when in the judgment of the Secretary of the Interior any In- 
dian tribe, or thereof, who are receiving rations and clothing under this 
act, are sufficiently advanced in civilization to purchase such rations and 
clothing judiciously, they may commute the same and pay the value thereof 
aon ag ee capita to such tribe or part thereof, the manner of such pay- 
ment to be prescribed by the Secretary of the Interior. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The next amendment was, in section 9, on page 63, line 8, after 
the word whole,“ to strike out or in part;” so as to make the 
section read: 

Sec. 9. The eaten th of — — N cael eee 2 Ser 
al, and — chodi. which are gupporeed in whole us ak the, appro 
priations in this act; giving name, when employed,in what capacity em- 
ployed, male or f. whether white or Indian. amount of compensation 

d, and out of what item or fund of the a priation paid. Alsothe num- 

of employés in his office here in Washi m; when employed, in what 
capacity employed, male or female, full name, amount of compensation paid, 
and out of t fund paid, and under what law employed. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The reading of the bill was concluded. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I move to amend the bill, on page 5, line 
7, by striking out two” and inserting “six.” 

Mr. CULLOM. Is the reading of the bill completed? 

Mr. MANDERSON. I understand the reading of the bill is 
completed, and that amendments other than committee amend- 
ments are now in order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5, line 7, before the word“ hun- 
dred,” it is proposed to strike out two“ and insert six;” so 
as to read: 

At the Santee Agency, at $1,600. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I simply want to repeat the ee 
that I made before, that there has been thrown upon this agent 
instead of the care of one agency with 900 Indians, the care of 
three agencies, situated in two different States, with 1,400 Indi- 
ans, and I think it no more than fair that solong as he continues 
in this employment there should be this increase of salary. It 
is „ to that of the other salaries provided for 
in the bill. 

Mr. DAWES. Ihave tried the experiment of endeavoring to 
convince the Senate that it was not wise to raise these salaries. 
I failed in that experiment, and the only resort left to me is to 
raise the point of order against the amendment of the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr.MANDERSON. Idonot think the amendment is subject 
to the point of order, for this salary is estimated for in the Book 
of Estimates by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Being so, 
it is not subject to the point of order. 

Mr. DAWES. What is the estimate? 

Mr. MANDERSON. It is estimated for at $1,500. I there- 
fore move to strike out two” and insert five,” instead of six,“ 
as I proposed before. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Nebraska will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 5, line 7, before the word hun- 
dred,” it is proposed to strike out two” and insert ‘‘ five; ” so 
as to read: 

At the Santee Agency, at $1,500. A. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is op the amendment. 


Mr. DAWES. Ifthe amendment of the Senator is in order, 
so will similar amendments by other Senators be until the fifty- 
eight agencies are brought before the Senate, and the salaries 
of the agents raised, because it is true that there was an attempt 
in the estimates to increase the salaries of all these agents sev- 
eral hundred dollars. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Let me suggest to the Senator that, al- 
though this isin order, being estimated for, I should not pro- 

the amendment were it not for this change of condition, and 

submit to him that, in common fairness, where there is such a 
change of duties, there should be a commensurate change of 
salary. 

Mr. DAWES. Thatseems reasonable, Mr. President, but the 
two bodies, taken as a whole, are not very reasonable bodies, and 
I do nothink it is wise for us here, with other matters in this bill 
of much more vital importance, to undertake to so load it witha 
general raising of salaries against the 5 or possibili- 
ties of an agreement between the two Houses. My opinion may 
not be of any co uence, and I have no business to giv it if it 
does not coincide with that of the committee, but I do say that 
under the conditions I agree with the rest of the committee, 
who were unanimous that they would notat this time raise these 
salaries. 

I made these statements when the other motion was up; but 
they did not seem to prevail. Ishall not keep repeating them, 
because the Senate is the judge, and the Senate has the same 
right to its opinions that the committee has. Istated the ground 
upon which the committes thought that it was not wise to raise 
these salaries. I adhere to the opinion, and the committee ad- 
heres to it. If the Senate enter into the business of raising these 
salaries, Ha have to take those estimates and go through with 
them, raise these salaries, and impos upon whatever committee 
of conference they may appoint the duty of wrestling with the 
question as best they can. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is the Chair to understand that the 
Senator from Massachusetts makes the point of order on the 
amendment as modified? 

Mr. MANDERSON. It is not subject to the point of order 
now, being modified. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. That is the opinion of the Chair. 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment. The amend- 
ment will be considered as d to if there be no objection. 

Mr. ALLISON. Oh, no, Mr. President. 

Mr. DAWES. What is the announcement of the Chair? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts make the point of order on the amendment as modified? 

Mr. DAWES. No,I do not make itafter the Senator from 
Nebraska says that the item has been estimated for. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. GEORGE. We could not hear the reading of the amend- 
ment. Let it be in read. 

— VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be again 
stated. 

The Secretary read the amendment proposed by Mr. MANDER- 


SON. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Mr. President, I desire to say asingle word 
about this amendment. This is an exceptional case. I doubtif 
there is another case in the whéle bill which stands on all fours 
with it. The salary of the agent at the Santee Agency was for- 
merly $1,200. Since that salary was fixed there have been two 
other important agencies consolidated with this, by which the 
number of Indians to be cared for has been increased from six or 
seven, or possibly eight hundred, to fourteen hundred, or there- 
abouts. Itis the most important agency in that section. The 
Indians are located in two States, and are quite removed from 
each other. They areassembled there for economy, their better 
care, and the better conduct of the service. 


Mr. ALLEN. What is the amount of the increase of the sal- 


ary for this agency? 

Mr. PADDOCK. Three hundred dollars. 

Mr. ALLEN. What is the amount of the increase of service 
imposed upon the agent? It is double, is it not? 

Mr. PADDOCK. It is nearly trebled—certainly more than 
doubled. That is, there are three tribes instead of one. Of course 
it is not trebled as to the number exactly, but the number is very 
largely increased; it is nearly doubled. 

r. DAWES. The Santee Agency is one of those which the 
Department has been considering the propriety of discontinuing 
altogether. The Indians at that agency almost more than at 
any other are able to take cate of themselves. All the Santee 
Indians about that country have been allotted lands long since, 
even before the severalty act was d. They are citizen In- 
dians, and while there are some duties for an agent, I have no 
doubt that the superintendent of the schools, as in North Caro- 
lina, could very well discharge the duties of that agent. This 
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ncies it is true, 
ttle work. Ido 
abor compared with what his labors were 
t the raising of the salary would be justified. 


ent has added to his duties the care oSother 
use those other agencies require but very 

not think, Hiking his 
ten years ago, t 
However, Mr. President, Is 
amendment, : 

Mr. PADDOCK. I hope the Senator will not do that now. 
The increase of this salary has been recommended half a dozen 
times by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. It is conceded by 
the Department that itis a Hardship and an injustice to retain 
this small salary considering the added duties and responsibili- 


ask for the yeas and nays on the 


ties. 
Now, the very fact that part of these Indians at least, as the 
Senator states, have had lands allotted to them in severalty in- 


dicates that the duties are more important and responsible. I 
believe the stage of civilization to which the Indians have reached, 
which involves the allotment of land in severalty, itself brings 
new questions, new duties, new complications, and new respon- 
sibilities. I happen to know the agent in chargeof that agency. 
He is a man of superior ability and has a splendid record. I 
know he is . paid for the laborious, painstaking, and 
thorough service he renders. 3 

Mr. DAWES. Does the Senator know how long his commis- 
sion has run? 

Mr. MANDERSON. About two years. 

Mr. GEORGE. Ishould like to ask the Senator from Nebraska 
a question. Have you got a splendid agent there? 

r. PADDOCK. We always have splendid agents under the 
present Administration. Thisis oneof the best. I do not quite 
agree with my colleague about the detailing of military officers 
because we can not furnish good civilian agents. 3 

Me GEO 7 0 preni eaan, then, gets a splendid 

ent ere any danger o resigning? 

SME PADDOCK. Every laborer is worthy of his hire, ang we 
have multiplied the duties of this one by three. Asa matter of 
decency the salary should be raised. 

Mr. GEORGE. Is the present agent not entirely willing to 
keep the agency at the present salary? 

f; PADDOCK, That is a question which I can not answer. 
I do not know about it. T never asked him. Nor is that argu- 
ment in this case. I know it would be only decent to moderately 
increase his salary after so largely adding to his labors and his 

sibilities. 

. PETTIGREW. I offer a substitute for the amendment 
pro by the Senator from Nebraska. I move to amend by 
stri out, on page 5, lines 7 and 8, and inserting: 

At the Santee Agency the President is authorized to detail an army officer 
to take charge of said agency. 

Then it will not require any appropriation at all, if there is to 
be economy. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from South Dakota will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. It is proposed to strike out lines 7 and 8, on 
page 5, as follows: 

At the Santee Agency, at 51,200. 

And insert: 

At the Santee Agency the President is authorized to detail an army officer 
to take charge of said agency. 

Mr. MANDERSON. That is a very excellent amendment, 
and I think I shall propose it, when the proper time comes, to 
all the agencies in South Dakota, where I know it will meet 
with the approval of the Senator. [Laughter.] 

CONSIDERATION OF THE CALENDAR. 

Mr. DOLPH. Before the roll is called on the amendment I 
wish the Senator having charge of the bill would give way tome 
to make a request for unanimous consent, for I am afraid it may 
disclose that we are not in a condition to proceed with business. 

Mr. DAWES. What is the request? 

Mr. DOLPH. I desire to request that after this bill is con- 
cluded the Calendar under Rule VIII shall be taken up for two 
days. 

r. DAWES. To-night? 

Mr. DOLPH. No, after this bill is concluded, that the Calen- 
dar be taken up and proceeded with for two days. 

Mr. PADDOCK. [I shall accede to that with all my heart. 

Mr. BUTLER. The request seems to be unanimous, but will 
the consent be? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will agree to the request of the Senator 
from Oregon if he will except the consideration of the District 
of Columbia appropriation bill, which I think will be ready early 
next week, and which I am very anxious to get out of the way. 

Mr. DOLPH. I will modify my request that the Calendar un- 
der Rule VIII be taken up after the conclusion of the pending 
bill, subject to the consideration of the District of Columbia ap- 
propriation bill, and proceeded with for two days. 


XXITI——174 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request of 

the Senator from Oregon? The Chair hears none. 
INDIAN APPROPRIATIONS. 

e Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sidération of the bill (H. R. 5974) making appropriations for cur- 
rent and contingent expenses and fulfilling treaty stipulations 
with Indian tribes for fiscal year ending June 30, 1893. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MAN- 
DERSON], in line 7, on page 5, to strike out two hundred” and 
insert five hundred,” so as to make the salary of the agent at 
the Santee Agency $1,500, on which the yeas and nays have been 
demanded. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Ishould like to know if my amendment 
is not in order first? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is not in order at present until 
the amendmentof the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] 
is upon. 
he ton and nays were ordered. 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to have the pending question 


stated. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska. 

The SECRETARY. On page 5, line 7, it is proposed to strike 
out two“ and insert five;” so as to read: 

At the Santee Agency, at $1,500. 

Mr. GEORGE. Instead of $1,200. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The roll will be called. 

The Secreta roczeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. 
vote yea” if he were present. 

Mr. WILSON (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Georgia[Mr. COLQUITT]. I therefore withhold 
my vote. : 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PASCO. Iam paired with the Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. CASEy]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. CALL. I am paired generally with the Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. Proctor]. Iam told, however, that I may prop- 
erly vote on this question, and I vote ‘‘nay.” 

e result was announced—yeas 19, nays 30; as follows: 


I am paired 
I should 


YEAS—19. 
Allen. Hansbrough, Pettigrew, Squire, 
Chandler, Hawley, Power, Teller, 
Davis, McMillan, Sanders, Vilas 
Dolph, Paddock, Sawyer, Washburn. 
Dubois, Perkins, Shoup, 
NAYS—30. 
Coke, Hill, Stewart, 
Bate, Cullom, Hoar, Stockbridge, 
Daniel, Jones, Ark. le, 
Butler. Dawes, A Vance, 
5 rge, Mills, Walthall, 
Carlisi come Pugh? 
e, rman, ý 
Krell. Gray, Ransom, 
NOT VOTING—39. 
Aldrich, Felton, Jones, Nev. Proctor, 
Barbour, e, enna, Quay, 
Blackburn, G: McPherson, hi 
Blodgett, Gibson, La. Manderson, Stanford, 
rice, Gordon, Mitchell, Vest, 
eron, Hale, Morgan, Voorhees, 
y, Harris, Morrill, Warren, 
Colquitt, Higgins, Palmer, Wilson, 
Dixon, Hiscock, Pasco, Wolcott. 
Faulkner, Irby, Platt. 


` 


So the amendment was rejected. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question now is on the amend- 
ment ee by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTI- 
GREW]. : 

Mr. CULLOM. Pending that, Imove that the Senate do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o'clock and 30 minutes p. 
m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, April 1, 1808, 
at 12 o'clock m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
THURSDAY, March 31, 1892. 


The House met at 12 o’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman rise with respect to the 
Journal? 

Mr. WATSON. No, sir. 
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Mr. McMILLIN. We want to go on with the consideration of 
the revenue bill. 
The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, the Journal as read 
will be approved. 
There was no objection, and the Journal was approved. 
FRANCIS TILLMAN, DECEASED. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the assist- 


ant clerk of the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the find- 


of the court in the case of Francis Tillman , against 
the United States; which was referred to the Committee on War 
Claims, and ordered to be printed. 
COURTS OF THE EASTERN DISTRICT OF TEXAS. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House the following request 
of the Senate: 

The Clerk read as follows: 5 hee 
ge, g ot d 
courts in eastern district of Texas. 

The SPEAKER. If there be no objection, this request of the 
Senate will be complied with, and that bill returned to the Senate. 

There was no objection.” 

RETURN OF BILL TO THE SENATE. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following Sen- 
ate resolution: 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That the 
President be requested to return to the Senate the bill (S. 1057) to punish the 
uniawful . of the use ot the property of another in the District 
of Columb: 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the House will proceed 
to the present consideration of this resolution, and the question 
is on concurring in the resolution. 

Mr. BURROWS. What is the resolution? Simply for return 
of a matter? 

The SPEAKER. It is simply a request from the Senate and 
the House to the President to return a bill. 

Mr. BURROWS. I have no objection. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ALLOTMENT IN SEVERALTY TO SOUTHERN UTE INDIANS. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following con- 
current resolution; which was referred to the Committee on In- 
dian Affairs, and onore to be prindi 5 8 

E86 wes concur: A tl 
E sape We seuconial bs relvatn Be ies peeraa raodd pekle A PE ie 


esent ation of the Southern Ute Indians pending legislation in the 
present Cougreas respecting the removal of said Indians to another reserva- 
on. 


HOT SPRINGS, ARK. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the bill (S. 2597) to in- 
clude lot numbered 53, in block 89, at Hot Springs, Ark., in the 
public reservation at that place; which was read ® first and sec- 
ond time, referred to the Committee on Public Lands, and or- 
dered to be printed. 

BRIDGE ACROSS ILLINOIS RIVER AT HAVANA, ILL. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 1935) to 
establish a railway bridge across the Illinois River, between a 
point at or near the city of Havana, in Mason County, and a point 
on the opposite side of said river, in Fulton County, in the State 
of Illinois; which was read a first and second time, referred to 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, and ordered 
to be printed. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted, as fol- 
lows: 

To Mr. Coss of Missouri, for one week, on account of impor- 
tant business. 

To Mr. ALDERSON, indefinitely (at the request of Mr. PENDLE- 
TON), on account of sickness. 

SIGNAL STATION OF TYBEE ISLAND, GEORGIA. 


Mr. LESTER of Georgia. Mr. S er, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of the joint resolution (H. Res. 
69) authorizing the use of the martello tower, on Tybee Island, 
Georgia, for a signal station. 

The SPE . The Clerk will report the resolution, after 
which the Chair will ask if there be objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, authorized 
to permit the use of the Loney be Sres, 55 . be Mined 
— 883 he aay ieee proper to . — n the interest of the 
United States, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
an explanation of the bill. 


Mr. MoMILLIN. If this is to result in any lengthy discus- 
sion, I shall have to object. ; 
Mr. LESTER of Georgia, Iwill state to the gentleman that 


the object sought is set forth in the report. 
The report (by Mr. LESTER of Georgia) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Interstate and Fo 


reign Commerce, to whom was re- 
ferred the on paonon (H. Res. 69) author 


the use of the martello 


tower, on land, Georgia, for a signal statión isubmit the following 
re A 

Thomas L. Casey, er- general, Chief of Engineers, says in re- 
gard to this joint resolution t— s zr 


“The commercial interests of Savannah will be benefited by the exercise 
Ware authority which this resolution proposes to give the Secretary of 


The 88 ot the resolution will involve no expenditure from the Treas- 
wry of the United States. 
for all the reasons assigned your committee recommend that the res- 

olution do pass. 4 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present consider- 
ation of this resolution? [Afterapause.] The Chair hears none. 

The question was taken, and the résolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. LESTER of Georgia, a motion to reconsider 
the last vote was laid on the table. 


WARES OF FOREIGN EXHIBITORS AT WORLD'S FAIR. 


Mr. TILLMAN. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Commit- 
tee on Patents to ask unanimous consent of the House to take up 
for immediate consideration the bill (S. 3 to protect foreign 
exhibitors at the World's Columbian 2 a tion from prosecu- 
tion for exhibiting wares protected by erican patents and 
trade-marks. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill, after which 
the Chair will ask if there be objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


for the infringement of any — 


trade-mark or label re plained 
of is or shall be in connection with the exhibition of any article or 


performed 
thing at the World's Columbian Exposition at Chicago. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the Senate bill? 

Mr. BURROWS. I would like to 9 oy of the gentleman 
from South Carolina whether that bill been considered by 
his committee? 

Mr. TILLMAN. It has, sir; and the committee has unani- 
mously recommended its adoption by the House. Iwill explain, 
Mr. Speaker, in two or three minutes—— 

Mr. BURROWS. I have no objection, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the Senate bill? [Aftera pause.] The Chair hears none. 

The bill was ordered to be e for a third reading; and 
being engrossed, it was acco gly read the third time, and 


P . 
On motion of Mr. TILLMAN, a motion to reconsider. the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. MCCOOK, its Secretar. 
announced that the Senate had without amendment b 
and joint resolution of the following titles: 

A bill (H. R. 3867) to amend the act concerning officers of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and for other 

urposes. 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 115) amending the joint resolution to 
regulate licenses to proprietors of theaters in the city of Wash- 
es D. C., and for other purposes, approved February 26, 


It also announced that the Senate had with amendments 
joint resolution (H. Res. 92) to encourage the establishment and 
endowment of institutions of learning at the national capital by 
defining the policy of the Government with reference to the use 
of its literary and scientific collections by students; in which 
concurrence was requested. 

It also announced that the Senate had passed the following 
Senate concurrent resolution: 

Resoived by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there 
be printed and bound 8,000 copies of the eul delivered in on 
Preston B. Plumb, of which number 2,000 shall be delivered to the Senators 
and Representatives of Kansas, which number shall include 50 copies to be 
morocco for the use of the family of the deceased, and the remain- 

number shall be distributed according to the proportion of 2,000 to the 
Senate and 4,000to the House. The engraving for the said eulogies shall be 
done at the Bureau of Engraving and Printing and paid for out of the ap- 
propriation for that Bureau. 

It also announced that the Senate had agreed to the amendment 
of the House of Representatives to the bill (S. 808) establishing 
a port of delivery at Des Moines, Iowa. 

2 announced that the Senate had passed the following 
resolution: 

Resolved, That the Secretary be directed 


sentatives, in comp 


to return to the House of Repre- 
liance with its 
thorizing the President of the Uni! 


vn 
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presen tizens 
aaa aae eeler ot Columbia menibers of the aiemorint Association of the 
District of Columbia; in which concurrence was req! 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I call for the regular order. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Will the gentleman from Georgia 
withdraw that demand for a moment, so that I may ask unanimous 
consent for the consideration of a bill? 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Speaker, it is suggested that each side 
have an opportunity to ask unanimous consent for the considera- 
tion of a bnd and I withdraw the demand for the present; but 
after that I shall call for the regular order. y 

The SPEAKER. The demand for the regular order is with- 
drawn. The Chair will the gentleman from Ohio to 
ask unanimous consent for the consideration of a bill. 

Mr. EZRA B. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent for the present consideration of Senate bill 2643, chang- 
ing the time for holding the circuit and district courts in the 
district of West Virginia. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be tt enacted, etc., That hereafter the circuit and district courts of the dis- 
. OE cas Wren SRAN DO Dala oach guan, at Wheeling, on the Ist day of 
April and the 20th day of September; at Clarksburg, on the 15th day of April 
Ba ane dan. on the Ist day of May and the féth day of October; and that the 
circuit court shall be — — onthe ith day of January and the 


10th of June. 
SEC. That all acts and parts of acts in conflict with this act are herein re- 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to a third reading; and it was accordingly 
read the time, and passed. 

Mr. EZRA B. TA R moved to reconsider the vote by which 
the bill was ; and also moved that the motion to reconsider 
be laid on the table. 

The latter motion was agreed to. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 
Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee demands the 


regularorder. The re order is the call of committees for 
reports. 
CLERKS UNITED STATES AND DISTRICT COURTS, MISSISSIPPI 


CITY. 


Mr. STOCKDALE, from the Committee on the Judi re- 
rted back with a favorable recommendation the bill (H. R. 7519) 
authorize the appointment of clerks in the United States cir- 
cuit and district courts of Mississippi City, in the State of Missis- 
sippi; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

Mr. CAMINETTI (when the Committee on Mines and Minin 
was called). Mr. Speaker, in the absence of the chairman, I as 
leave to submit a report from the Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing later in the day. 

e SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman from 
California that the House will probably go into Committee of 
the Whole immediately after the completion of the call, but the 
gentleman may have an opportunity to submit his report later. 

The callof standing and select committees was completed. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. S er, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of revenue bills. 

The motion was to. 

The House acco gly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole, Mr. BLOUNT in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
on the state of the Union for the purpose of further considering 
the pending revenue bill. 

Mr. BROSIUS. Mr. Chairman, there can be little doubt that 
of all the questions which engage the minds of statesmen in the 
arena of American legislation no one is quite equal to the ques- 
tion of protection to American industries in its capacity to arouse 
the public interest and awaken a sense of its importance to the 

eneral welfare. It seems in this country to be a question which, 

ke the propaan rod, swallows all others in American 3 
and legis m. The reason of this must be that eve y is 
sensib Aus the 1 . it 5 we 5 and 
prosperity of our people. It enters exe eld, every factory, 
every forge, and every fold of labor in the United States, carry- 
a its wings either curses or blessings. 

the former, as free traders say, then no human foresight 
can fix limits to the extent, or bounds to the duration of its pos- 
sible injury to the American people; but if the latter, as pro- 
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tectionists say, then no limited human vision can see enough of 
the arc to be able even in imagination to conceive the completed 
circle of its immeasurable benefits to all our people. 

NO NEUTRAL GROUND. 

In this war of economic systems there is no neutral ground. 
Those who are not on one side must be onthe other. Our duties 
on imports must be levied on the revenue principle or on the 
Seka pang principle. They can not be imposed on both or a com- 

ination of half of each, within the limits which make them ef- 
fective. They are incompatible 8 they can not stand 
together; they will not be yokefellows, for they are qe likely 
to travel in opposite directions. The duty that will yield the 
greatest revenue may not yield a high degree of protection, and 
the duty that affords adequate protection may not yield a great 
amount of revenue. 

PROTECTION A PENNSYLVANIA IDEA. 

In 1775 the Assembly of Pennsylvania {passed a tariff act for 
the purpose, as expressed in the preamble, of curtailing the im- 
portation of such foreign goods as most interfered with and 
undermined the useful manufactures of this country. This was 
a Pe lvania notion, and it spread rapidly through all the 
States of the Confederation, and in eleven years thereafter a 
commercial convention was called to take into consideration what 
alteration in the Government was n in order to protect 
our commerce and industries. This convention resulted in the 
calling of another in 1786, wnich gave us the Federal Constitu- 
tion in the following year. Thus a common sense of the neces- 
sity for the protection of our industries was a chief agency in 
the formation of our Constitution. 

Daniel Webster, in 1833, said: 

The eee of American labor against the injurious competition of for- 
eign labor, so far at least as respects general handicraft production, is known 
eee to have been designed to be obtained by establishing the Consti- 

Mr. Choate said in 1842: 

Awhole people, a whole generation of our fathers had in view as one ground- 
work of their new Government the acquisition of the means of restraining 
by governmental action the importation of foreign manufactures for the en- 
couragement of manufactures and labor at home, and desired and meant to 
= —.— Fa Cena, the new Government with the specific power of regulating 

This Pennsylvania idea, which, becoming a deeply rooted 
American conviction, was crystallized in the powers conferred 
by the Constitution upon the Government, has been boldly and 
ruthlessly assailed on this floor in the course of this debate. 

FREE TRADERS FROM THE GROUND UP. 


Gentlemen co ge themselves broadly in hostility to the 
fundamental postulates upon which the protection system rests, 
declaring that they are free traders from the ground up. 

we thus part oompany at the ground, it becomes important to 
make sure that we advance in the right direction over a safe 
way, and that we do not pass beyond the point where our prin- 
ciples are due. As long as the propriety of having a house at 
all is controverted it is needless to discuss working drawings. 

It is not my p therefore, to enlarge upon the merits of 
the bill before us or to discuss schedules, but to examine the 
muniments of our title to the system under which we have achieved 
such unrivaled prosperity in the first century of our existance 
asa nation. 

CLASSIFICATION OF COMMODITIES. 

This brings us lo y to a consideration of the principle upon 
which our import duties are imposed. The application of these 
makes necessary a classification of commodities produced by our 
industries, and sae erected our ag Soc The best classification 
Ihave seen was made, I think, by Mr. Dallas of Pennsylvania many 
years ago. It is as follows: 

1. Those commodities of which our resources and facilities 


enable us to produce a full domestic supply. 
2. ons of which we can only partall y supply the bonus de- 
man . 


3. Those which can not be produced at home, or only to a 

slight extent. 
n the first class the American system of protection contem- 
peoe a duty high enough to secure the domestic market to the 
ome producer. In the second class the duty should be so ad- 
justed as to secure to domestic producers such an advantage in 
the home market as will encourage the development of our re- 
sources without excluding the foreign product necessary tosup- 
plement our own supply. In the third class no duty is to be 
Imposed unless the revenue derived from other sources is inade- 
qarip; when it should be imposed strictly upon revenue prin- 
ciples. 

Now, it need hardly be mentioned, so obvious is it, that there 
are in this system three fundamental ideas distinctly visible: 
The use of our own resources, the employment of our own labor, 
and our national independence in war and peace. The progeni- 
tors of the system no doubt saw vaguely these ideas, but they 
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came more distinctly into view when Clay elaborated the scheme, 
broadened the field of vision, and brought it within easy range 
of popular comprehension. In later years the contributions of 
economistsand statesmen, the lessons of experience, and the more 
scientific study of its principles have demonstrated with absolute 
clearness its superior utility and deepened the American convic- 
ma of its necessity to the welfare and prosperity of our indus- 
es. 
THE AGENCY PROTECTION HAS HAD IN OUR DEVELOPMENT. 

I do not conceive it possible that any intelligent student of our 
industrial history for a hundred years could fail to be impressed 
with the agency our protective system has had in nourishing 
our industries, diversifying our employments, and in utilizing 
all our powers and capabilities by employing them upon thesum 
of our native materials, giving employment to our own labor and 
applying our own capital to our own industrial pursuits, thereby 
curtailing the flow of foreign and swelling the domestic streams 
that flow into the reservoir of our aggregate consumption. 

OUR TRUE POLICY. 


I have the firmest possible conviction that our true policy as a 
nation is, as far as practicable, to apply all the powers, aptitudes, 
and energies of all our people to our own lands and materials to 
meet our own satisfactions. We can not poner by throwing 
open our treasure house of opportunity to the world and bestow- 
ing our advantages with a p al hand upon all comers. We 
must not keep open house. To do so will result in one or the 
other of two calamities, either monopoly or production abroad 
or equality of cost at home. The former means the surrender 
of our markets to foreign producers, the latter means the reduc- 
tion of American wages and the standard of American comfort 
and intelligence to the level of those of foreign countries. 

AMERICANS SHOULD PREEMPT AMERICAN LABOR AND OPPORTUNITIES. 

So I hold that American workingmen have aright to preémpt 
American labor, and American farmers to preémpt American 
soil; and American capital to preémpt American resources; that 
they have an unim ble and indefeasible title to every field of 
ce Gast Gracia available for the satisfaction of our wants to the ex- 
tent of fully engaging their exertions. The law of our indus- 
trial organism requires us to enter into possession of every in- 
dustry the a tion of which is justified by the nature of our 
resources, and to hold them under such restrictions as will guar- 
antee us a certain advantage in our own markets. The more we 
supply our reservoir of aggregate consumption through domes- 
‘tic pipes and the more we curtail the supply through foreign 
Kipre the better for us. 

it seems in a given instance that our satisfactions cost more 
for a time than they otherwise would, the additional cost is in- 
cident to the system whose aggregato output of benefit is so im- 
measurably advantageous to all our industries as to justify some 
cost to obtain it. But that additional cost that is complained of 
is only apparent, not real. If it saves an industry it is a gain, not 
a loss. y loss that prevents a greater loss isa gain. Any 
outlay that prevents a greater outlay is economy. It is no more 
a tax than building a fence to keep cattle out of your corn. 

Edward Everett said in 1831 that the extra amount paid for 
woolen blankets and clothing for the soldiers in the war of i812 
largely exceeded the amount of revenue derived from all our 
tariffs from the foundation of the Government to 1831, and that 
it would have been a saving to the Government if Congress had 
expended many millions from the Treasury in building up our 
manufactures. 

BRYAN'S NOTABLE SPEECH. 


My friend from Nebraska the other day made a notable speech, 
which impressed the House in an unusual degree. Such a speech 
is a public event which commands attention, and no apology is 
required for referring to it. It was as good as h as can be 
made on that side of the question, and the only way he can improve 
on it is to make one on the other side. I shall never cease to re- 
member it with satisfaction. I was impressed with the great- 
ness of his mind when illustrating his theme with anecdote and 
poetry, and I was charmed with the exuberance of his fancy and 
the splendor of his imagination when he was marshaling the 
facts and principes of his great argument. It was a brilliant 
ee of erudition and error of rhetorical figure and economic 

cy. 
Much that he said, I will admit, is unanswerable, for no logic 
will answer a simile—a trope is not indictable, reason is no match 
for anecdote, and a use of rhyme is invulnerable to attack. 

Some of the conclusions at which he arrived are not impregna- 
ble by any means, but are only eeu to a partial view of the 
subject. Indeed, I can not understand how my distinguished 
friend can re¢oncile that part of his knowledge which he put 
into his speech with the part he kept out, except upon the prin- 
ciple which enabled a devout scientist to be spiritually edified by 
visiting the relic of a saint, when his scientific knowledge in- 
formed him that the sacred remains were the bones of an animal. 


ERRORS EXPOSED. > ‘ 

He complains, for example, that the tax for the benefit of the 
producer of raw material, which finds its way through the vari- 
ous forms of manufactured product, at last presses with accu- 
mulated weight upon the person who uses the finished product;” 
but he does not remember the benefits which come to the con- 
sumer to countervail the burden complained of. It is as if a man 
would complain of the weight of his dinner on his stomach, for- 
getful of the benefits which his system derives from the food that 
oppresses him. 

ppor you would stop the industries in operation in your 
phy cal organism and cease manufacturing yourown blood, and 
y a transfusion of the vital current from foreign supplies under- 
take to keep alive, you would soon be in the same situation this 
country would be in if it relinquished to other countries the in- 
dustry of manufacturing the vital currents that sustain its in- 
dustrial life. 

Errors of this kind abound in the arguments of our free-trade 
friends; indeed they seem to prefer them totruth. They resem- 
ble, perhaps, a trifle the ay. who, when one of the colonists told 
him he thought the Almighty was on the side of the colonies, 
replied, “ You may have him and welcome, if we have enough of 
the devil on our side we are all right.“ 

ADVANTAGES OF HOME PRODUCTION. x 

If we are subjected to the alternative of paying more for our 
Set e losing an industry that would supply it, and there- 
after submit ourselves to the mercy of foreign producers, whose 
exactions would show how astute they were to appreciate 
that our necessities were their opportunities; we ought not to 
hesitate. Take the woolen industry: Suppose our domestic con- 
sumption amounts to $100,000,000 annually. If we do notsu ply 
that consumption ourselves, we must send: $100,000,000 out of. he 
country for a foreign supply. Supposing we can restore the in- 
dustry and supply ourselves for $110,000,000, would it not be an 
immense gain todo so? Do you say that it raises the price to 
the consumer? But you forget who the consumers are; they are 
the people who receive the wages for neng me goods, and the 
pema from whom the wage-earners buy their satisfactions. 

The bulk of the $110,000,000 goes out in but it does not 
stopin the pockets of labor; it is at once paid out to allthe other 

ple that make up the social organism. If we sent the $100,- 

„000 out of the country we have the goods, but the money is 
gone; but if we buy the goods at home the money remains, to 
pass back in myriad streams to the pockets of the purchasers of 
the goods, so that our own people have both goods and money. 
The money, after it passes from the consumer of the goods to the 
producer, goes to the laborers, and then in its round of benefi- 
cence it reaches the same pockets from which it started, carry- 
ing in its endless circulation blessings to all our people. 

BENEFICENT FEATURES OF THE SYSTEM. 

One of the beneficent features of our protective system is that 
by the action and interaction of economic principles which it 
brings into play results are produced which promote the inter- 
ests of all classes composing our industrial organism. It raises 
wages and increases their purchasing power. This helps labor. 
It reduces the price of manufactured goods, and this helps con- 
sumers. It reduces the cost of labor per unit in commodities, 
and increases the profits of capital by stimulating consumption, 
and this helps the manufacturer, thus comple the circle of 
benefits which in its sweep embraces every rank and order of 
men. 

THE FALLACY OF BUYING CHEAP ABROAD, 

Now, how is asystem so fruitful in good results described by 

my friend from Nebraska? These are his words: 


The theory, Mr. Chairman, upon which this is Justified might as well be 
met here as anywhere; and I want to state, as emphatically as words can 
state it, that I consider it as false in economy and vicious policy to at- 
tempt to raise ata ben price in this country that which we can purchase 
abroad at a low price in exchange for the products of our toil. 


That is to say, if a foreign producer can undersell a domestic 
one we shall lose the industry. Mr. Chairman, if that principle 
had been applied in the beginning of our industrial history it 
would have blocked the wheels of American progress—and 
brought in its train consequences so calamitous in the poverty, 
misery, and desolation of our laboring classes, that if the gentle- 
man from Nebraska believed himself to be the author of them, 
in the agony of his remorse he would describe himself in the re- 
proachful words of the veiled prophet of Korassan— 

Look! Behold and see if hell with all its power to damn can add one curse 
to the foul thing I am. 

Let us look into it carefully. 

ECONOMIC EFFICIENCY. 

The utility of any institution or public policy relating to our 
industries consists fn its economic efliciency—its capacity to Ling 
mote the employment of our own people and cheapen wealth. 
One of the great results to be achieved by our protective system 
and which it has greatly advanced already is to increase the 
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amount of wealth a laborer can obtain for a day’s work. A civ- 
ilization oot does not promote this end is and must ever be 
ly a failure. 
. civilization exists where the material well-bein 
oe people is the most marked and continuous, and the well- 
ing of a people isin proportion to their consumption of wealth, 
depends on their means of buying to satisfy their wants. 
that the whole fabric of civilization rests to a large extent 
upon the amount of wealth a man can obtain for a day’s labor, 
which is the sum total of the capital of a majority of our popu- 
lation. I use the word wealth to express anything that satisfies 
human wants from a fan toa factory, the satisfaction of our wants 
being the end and aim of all economic movement. 
THE FORCES OF NATURE IN PRODUCTION. 

Now I need hardly state a proposition that is so clear, that the 
effort of men to triumph over nature and cheapen wealth is suc- 
cessful just in proportion to the extent to which natural forces 
can be utilized in production. The dearest instrument that can 
be used in production is the human hand—the cheapest is a ma- 
chine. Machine-made products are cheaper than hand-made. 
To geton, therefore, in the direction of ci tion, we must har- 
ness the forces of nature, invent machinery, and perfect mechani- 
cal appliances which can be operated by natural forces. But 
the n condition of the use of natural forces in production 
economically is increased consumption. Youcould not run your 
factories if peop consumed no more than they did before con- 
centration of capital made the factory system possible. Themore 
goods manufactured by any given management the cheaper they 
can be sold per unit, because they cost less per unit, on account 
of the sooabmy in rođuction incident to such manufactures. 

The larger the ses of our domestic consumption supplied by 
our manufactures the greater the opportunity and the greater 
the incentive to develop and perfect mechanism by which nat- 
ural forces can be brought into requisition, and the cheaper the 
commodities in whose manufacture these forces have participated 
become per unit. But as prices fall, markets rise. When we 
pay less for one commodity we are apt to use the balance to oy 
another, and hence new demands come into being for new prod- 


ucts, resul in new employments, increasing the diversity of 
industries, which brings corresponding Beene to the con- 
sumers. 


So it is seen that as the wants and consequent consumption of 
the masses increases production is enco „and theslightest 
increase in per bey ta consumption makes a great addition 
to the market, justi ying still ter production at continually 
decreasing prices. h decline in price extending the market 
still farther by putting the products within reach of a still larger 
class of consumers. 

ALL-ROUND DEVELOPMENT. 

Now all this means development not only of our material re- 
sources, but of social opportunity, contact with anincreasing va- 
riety of social and intellectual influences which promote the 
growth of men. 

Emerson was quite right when he said the best political econ- 
omy is that whose object is the care, comfort, and culture of men. 
But if this development of our material resources is a necessary 
condition of national development and social progress, anything 
that retards that development ought not to be suffered to exist. 
Now, it is easily seen that the very first condition of the growth 
of our industries is a market for their products. But to open our 
markets to the products of the underpaid labor of foreign coun- 
tries, and allow them to come inand undersell our domestic prod- 
ucts, is a voluntary abdication of our own sovereignty in our own 
dominion and a base surrender of the very first condition of our 
growth and prosperity. 

EXPLANATION OF OUR DEVELOPMENT. 


Do you say this development is due to conditions in which pro- 
tection has no agency, that the productive instrumentalities of 
this country would have been just as effective without protec- 
tion? This can not be believed by thinking men. Given a cer- 
tain area of land, a definite amount of resources in materials, 
and a certain number of people living upon the land, with ca 
bilities, aptitudes, and energies, the whole constituting a politi- 
cal and an industrial organism, to find how these se te ele- 
ments can best be brought into relation and combination so as to 
result in the most economic and effective development in the in- 
terest of all. In such a case the highest economic efficiency is 
secured when the people are employed upon their own materials, 
in mutual services to each other; in other words, when they ex- 
pend their exertions on their own resources, so that they can 
meet their own demand with their own supply. 

How does protection promote this? Why, just as a match ex- 
lodes a powder magazine, you have a certain combination of 
orces; how are you to set them in motion to make the mpro- 

ductive? The subtle forces—principles and energies—already 


exist in the men and things. Itrequires only a method and pur- 
pose to organize them into effective movement. They must be 
touched with something to set them off—some Promethean spark 
must kindle them. Let us borrow an illustration. When the 
engineer subjects the coal to the process of combustion un- 
der the boiler of an engine, he sets in motion the mighty ma- 
chinery. This is done by setting free the forces in the coal, and 
loose the spring under which mighty energies had been 
coiled and sending a new power throbbing through the iron or- 
ganism which puts it in motion and enables it to become the 
carrier of the traffic of the world. 
PROTECTION THE PROMETHEAN SPARK. 

Protection furnishes the motive which releases these produc- 
tive agencies, liberates forces residing in men and things, and 
inaugurates movements which result in industrial development, 

The American man and American coal and iron were all here, 
but inert and useless as long as we substituted the foreign men 
and foreign coal and iron. 

Protection gives us the guaranty thatour exertions will be re- 
warded with access to our own markets, on terms which will 
give us advantages over other countries. Itsecures us industrial 

teedom. It says go on, invest your capital, build your mills, 
factories, and forges, put in your machinery, employ your labor, 
set your furnaces glowing, your 2 whirling, and your 
wheels humming, and the majesty of American sovereignty over 
her own domain will protect you from the competition of the un- 
derpaid labor of Europe, and enable you to pay living wages to 
men of brains as well as muscle, and still leaves you a residuum 
of advantage in our own markets. 

IT HAS STIMULATED AMERICAN GENIUS. 

But the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. BUTLER] said yesterday 
this development was due to the intelligence of the American 
people. Yes, but what part of the American people have em- 
ployed their intelligence in crystallizing thought into inventions 
which enabled us to harness our industries to the forces of nature 
and have the fingers of the Almighty turning our wheels. The 
gentleman from Iowa did not tellus. I will supplement his state- 
ment by adding that American intelligence employed itself in 
invention and discovery in localities where the manufacturing in- 
dustries stimulated the brain and kindled the mind with the Pro- 
methean spark from the altar of industrial enterprise, which was 
born of the incentive and security which protection afforded. 

The Patent Office, the barometer of popular genius, tells the 
road 6 It shows that of the 458,000 patents granted in the hun- 
dred years from 1790 to 1890 more than three-fourths of them were 
granted to eleven States, in which the manufactures of this coun- 
try are chiefly produced. This statement speaks for itself. 


Patents granted to citizens of the DS States, by States, from 1790 to 1890, in- 
usive. 


Num- Num- 
States and Territories. | ber. | States and Territories. ber. 

Alabama asaan 1,476 || Nevaaa 020505217 433 
Arizona Territory 106 || New Hampshire 4,240 
Arkansas 970 New Jersey 19, 630 
California 9,957 || New Mexico Territo: 139 
Colorado 1,578 [New Nor 101, 987 
Connecticut 21,810 || North Carolina. 1,599 
Dakota Territory 518 [ North Dakota . amna 
Delaware --| 1,084 SWS aari 34, 608 
District of Columbia -| 974 || Oklahoma Territory 
e asee see — 502 W 945, 
Georgia 2,480 || Pennsylvania .. 51,140 
Idaho 96 || Rhode Island 6,521 
Illinois 33, 642 || South Carolina. 1, 
Indiana 13,138 [ South Dakota 
Indian Territory 33 nessee 2, 923 
DOW ons 8,909 |! Texas........... 3, 782 
Kansas.. 3, 483 Utah Territory. 303 
Kentucky 4,783 || Vermont 3, 500 

2,559 Viria 3,772 
Maine 5,011 || Washington 370 
Maryland 7,400 || West V. 1, 352 
Massachuse 48,990 || Wisconsin... 783 
Michigan 14, 111 || Wyomi: i 100 
Minnesota 4,075 || United S 214 
cr ren gs 1,354 || United States Navy. 93 
Missouri 11, 066 || Citizens of the United States 

3 i residing abroad 17 

„87 


It is not an answer to say that if we lose a home market a for- 
eign one is open to us. It would violate every economic princi- 
ple to exchange a near for a remote market. Manufacturers 
should take place as near as possible to the raw materials and 
the markets for the finished products. 

Is there any economy in manufacturing for a foreign market 
the same kind of goods that foreign producers are manufacturing 
for our markets. And the free trader who writesa book to dem- 
onstrate the wisdom of such a policy, will, I fear, be in the situa- 
tion of a member of the French Academy who wrote a work on 
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Manch 31, 


geometry, and he presented it to his scientifle friends. He said: 


There is a book that only eight men in France can understand 


and the author is not one of the eight.” 
THE POLICY OF FOREIGN MARKETS, 

To rely upon foreign markets impairs the interest of our own 

le. I think it a sound principle which holds that to the ex- 
t that producers rely upon foreign markets they cease to have 
interest in the welfare of the laborers of their own couniry. 
When the employer does not look to the laborers of his own 
country for the consumption of his wares, he has an interest in 
keeping down wages, because, under these circumstances, every 
reduction of wages is an increase of profits. This is illustrate 
in England to-day. She makes commodities for foreign con- 
sumption, and the lower shecan fps eg the wages of her laborer 
the cheaper she can sell her goods in foreign markets; whereas 
if she depended upon home consumption to supply markets for 
her commodities she would pay higher wages, because that would 
increase the purchasing capacity of her people and thereby swell 
consumption. This characteristic English situation exp the 
condition of her people. 

John Morely, an lish statesman, as late as 1889, speaking 
on that subject, said: 

It is an awful fact; it is really not short of awful that in Great Britain, 
with all its wealth, all its vast resources, all its powers; 45 per cent, thatis 
par 5 one-half, of the persons who the age of 60 are or have 

Ruskin’s lament over the condition of the English people was 
not less pathetic, he said: 

Though England is deafened with s wheels, her 2 have not 
clothes; though she is black with of they are with cold; 
and though aba has sold hersoul vdigelng of fu 18 ot in 

This Republic must not follow an example so worthy to be 
shunned. I believe in the last analysis it will be found that 
foreign trade is an economic disadvantage to anation, excepting 
what can take pee without subjecting its own labor to the com- 
petition of that employed at a lower wage level. In case of such 
competition the low-wage products will be sure to undersell the 
high-wage products, and the nay irae competitor succeeds 
because of his social inferiority. e higher the civilization 
the more e ive is the human element in production, not 
only as to infant industries but mature ones as well, until the 
employment of the forces of nature in labor-saving machinery in 
the high-wage country more than overcomes the difference in 


the wage level. 
THE CHEAPEST MARKET CONSIDERED. 


To say that we ought to buy in the cheapest market is to for- 
get that we must maintain our own industries or lose our rank 
among the nations of the world. To pay $1 for a Chinese shoe (to 
borrow an illustration) instead of $3 for an American shoe, would 
be all right if that was the end of it, but it is not; it produces 
other changes which would be disastrous in a high degree. The 
introduction of Chinese shoes at that rate would mean that we 
would stop shoes, or reduce the cost of making them, 
which would mean the reduction of American wages. 

My friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] whose brilliant rheto- 
ric and rythmic cadences took captive every ear, declares it a 
vicious thing not to buy in the cheapest market, and he resur- 
rected Robinson Crusoe to illustrate his proposition. He had 
Robinson spend a few days in digging out a canoe and then re- 
fuse a gift of some boards from a fore friend who happened 
that vay so that he would not lose his labor. We all observed 
the intellectual corruscations rouné his radiant brow when he 
was parting with that luminous illustration, which like the track 
of a meteor, was a blaze of light for an instant and then everlast- 
ing darkness. 

Even Crusoe would know that he could not lose any labor by 
accepting a gift; that was not the way it occurred, the passing 
stranger said, Here, friend Crusoe, I have a hundred feet of 
boards that I’ll sell you for that dugout.” 

“ Yes,” said Crusoe, ‘‘ but I can’t let this canoe go off this is- 
land; Friday has some boards just like yours and Ican exchange 
this canoe for his boards; then he can e this canoe and catch 
fish, I can build a house with the boards and rent Friday a part 
of it, and he can pay the rent in fish, which will mpporg me. 
Thus the labor I have put into this canoe comes back to me in 
food by Rasa J with Friday, and soon by mutual services we 
are both supported. But just as soon as we have more things on 
the island than we can use and we need some things that you 
have that we can’t produce we will exchange with you.” 

If he had traded the labor in that canoe to the fo r he 
could not have made his deal with Friday, and he would have 
had no fish for supper until he had put more labor on the boards 
to convert them into a boat, thereby losing the labor he put on 
the canoe. 

THE FALLACY OF THE FENCE. 

The fence-gorner illustration was another scintillation of illus- 
trative genius. His idea is that American manufactures were 
the fence corners, the masses of the people the chunk that the 


8 lever is pressing into the ground. This has the same 
efect as the Crusoe illustration, it is made up to suit the case, 
and it was a free-trade lever, for that is just the way it works. 

I was a farmer, and have repaired many fences, and we had a 
much easier way of raising the corner than that described by the 

entleman from Nebraska. But we used a protective lever. We 

rst put the lever under the bottom rail with one end on the 
ground, and with the long end we lifted,and up went the fence 
as easy as talking about it. Now, that is exactly the way we 
handle the protective lever. We put it under the industries and 
laborers we wish to lift up, put the short end on the foreign in- 
terferers with our markets, and with the long end we lift, and u 
goes American industries and American labor, and up we inte 
to keep them while sun shines and water runs. 

ILLUMINATED ERRORS. 

But these brilliant illustrations take captive the imagination 
and may mislead the mind. The errors in the h to which I 
have so frequently alluded required superior address and great 
rhetorical skill tomake them seem acceptable; in ordinary hands 
they would have repelled attention. e art with which they 
were illuminated reminds me of an Italian painter who annoyed 
his apprentice by calling him yery early in the morning. e 
young man, knowing his master was superstitious, hit upon avery 
acute device to remedy the evil. He caught a great number of 
beetles and stuck pins in their backs, to which were attached 
small tapers, and Achtung them let the beetles into the ter's 
studio. When he came down in the morning before daylight 
and saw these strange lights moving around the floor in all di- 
rections he thought the devil and his imps were dancing a ger- 
man and he would not interrupt their festivities. The appren- 
tice was not called until after daylight that morning. My friend 
has borrowed the trick in a different sense and for a different 
purpose. The beetles of error are running all through that great 
speech, but pinned to every beetle is a taper of blazing rhetoric 
which makes them seem almost like shining truth. 

Take this for example this: 

Out in the West th S x rship this 
u e Wes 
F 
eee Age hay Sh 
arms until they touch the 338 the top is a little cup, and in that cup 
a mysterious kind of honey. Some of the natives worship the tree, and on 
singing and and 


their festive days they gat around i 
pert of pg ceremony, they select one 


Who can resist such a siren as that, unless his mind is lashed 
to the mast of reason? 

THE TRUE FIGURE. 

If we had time to think, we could see that that tree is free 
trade, and that honey isthe poisoned distillation of free trade, 
and those great leaves that crush to death are the arms of the 
free-trade octopus that crushes our industries. The beneficence 
of protection is ees by quite another figure. It is like 
the fabled tent of the Eastern prince to whom the king gave a neat 
little trinket no larger than a nut, but at the touch of a spri 
concealed in the shell, it opened and exposed to the deligh 
gaze of the the prince a beautiful tent, possessing wonderful pow- 
ers of expansion and contraction. When unfolded in the nursery 
it was just largo enough to cover the children at their play, but 
when erected in the cabinet chambers of the king it was large 
enough to take in all the officers of state, and when pitched on 
the field of battle would shelter all the armies of the empire. 
Similarly our great system of protection contracts to the needs of 
the smallest home enterprise and expands to take under its shel- 
tering arms the industries of a mighty empire. 

Take another illustration: 

THE GREAT HOME INDUSTRY. 

When some young man selects a young woman who is we to trust her 
future to his strong right arm, they start to build a little home, that 
home which is the unit of society and upon which our Government and our 
prosperity must rest—when they start to build this little home, and the man 
who sells the lumber reaches out his hand to collect a tariff upon that; the 
man who sells paints and oils wants a tariff upon them; the man who fur- 
nishes the carpets, tablecloths, knives, forks, dis furniture, ms, every- 
thing that enters into the construction and operation of that home—when 

ese hands, I say, are stretched out from every direction to lay their 
bligh weight upon that cottage, and the Democratic party says, Hands 
off, and let that home industry live," it is protecting the grandest home in- 
dustry that this or any other nation ever had. 
IDEAL HOME. 

Let us see how realistic that is. If we could summon some 
witch of Endor to raise from the dead the spirit of Great-grand- 
father Bryan, and give him a view of the modern life of the 

under our protective system; but there is no witch 


workingman 
now but the witch of free trade, and we must look for assistance 


Sa, 


1892. 


els@where. Milton says the Archangel Michael once paid a visit 
to Adam, and by purging his eyes with a certain herb, could 
show him events centuriesin advance of theiroccurrence. Sup- 

ing, then, that Michael was at the house of Deacon Bryan, a 
Bode citizen, one hundred years ago, at the be of 
our protective system, and could open his eyes within the dwell 
of an American mechanic at the time that Benj Harrison 
was to be President of the United States. What does he behold? 


Let Simon Newcomb tell: 


The vision of the cosy little parlor strikes him with wonder. 
The paper on the walls, 3 in richness of coloring any- 
i e had before seen; the pictures, the softly cushioned 
chairs, the finely painted woods, the family photographs on the 
mantel, the clock ticking in thelr midst, the gaudy chandeliers, 
the melodeon in the corner with its polished case and ivory keys, 
are all objects of splendor such as he had never before seen. e 
extravagance of the window curtains, which seem to him of the 
finest lace, might well call down his condemnation. Tanking i 
the next room he sees a lady dressed like a governor’s wife. e 
snow-white sugar, the china cups, and the white tablecloth all 
excite his curiosity. He looks in the bedroom and piles of pure 
white linen and muslin apparel reets his vision. He hears a 
sound in the direction of the or, and as he turns to follow it 
two beings enter whom he at glance takes for fairies. They 
are two little children dressed in a profusion of muslin garments, 
with such decorations of stitchwork that he feels like condemn- 
such extravagance. 7 
it ible, he says, that the rich men of our posterity will be 
allowed to make such adisplay of their extravagances. Michael 
now breaks in ae his wonder with the inquiry, Who do you 
think lives in house?” The deacon replies, ‘‘I suppose some 
governor, or more likely yet it is some wealthy nobleman who 
came over here from England to corrupt our people by his 
ostentation and extravagance!” Michael now disillusions his 
mind by saying, Not at all, my good fellow; the man who lives 
in this house isa bricklayer.” e deacon is dazed and exclaims: 
“A bricklayer! living in such a palace, sitting in such chairs, 
eating such food off such a table with such a service of china and 
cutlery! How can it be? And what quantities of butter he puts on 
his bread, and white bread, too; and wearing shoes and fine shirts. 
And look at his wife, a vision of loveliness; and so happy, so 
te, educated people. How can this be?” and the deacon fell 
into a revery. 2 

T need hardly add that this is the very family, this the little 
home misdescribed by the gentleman from Nebraska, a home 
JJJCCCCCTTCTC0CCCCCCCC ok mong isana 

t the ine P wages ke e evel, 
wealth cheapened, consumption hacia i and all commodities 
in common use brought within the reach of industrious labor, 
made happy, prosperous, and contented by an economic system 
whose first object is the care, comfort, and culture of the laboring 
masses. 

IS IT ROBBERY. 

Vet you call this system of mutual benefits robbery. How you 
do . Re your mother tongue. If it is robbery, then every man 
who shares the common benefits of society is a thief, and “ noth- 
ing can you steal, but thieves do lose it,” for all are pants 
in the common blessings which flow from mutual intercourse. 
If you have come to this, you are ready to adopt the words of 
Timon of Athens: 

The sun’s a thief, and with his great attraction 
Robs the vast sea: the moon’s an arrant thief, 
And her pale fire she snatches from the sun: 
The sea’s a thief, whose liquid resolves 
The moon into salt tears: the s a thief, 
That feeds and breeds by a composture stolen 
From general excrement: each thing’s a thief. 
A DISCROWNED KING. 

When my friend from Nebraska reached the climax of his per- 
oration, in a burst of eloquent declamation he crowned the De- 
mocracy king. Long live the king” shouted the flaming ora- 


tor. 

This really rivaled the efforts of Jack Cade to achieve the 
crown. Whata splendid Jack the Democracy would make—I 
mean Jack Cade. When he was cataloguing his claims to roy- 
alty to Dick Butcher he had not much mercy on him. Said J ak: 
ss father was a Mortimer.” Les,“ said Dick, he was a 
bricklayer.” My mother was a Plantaganet,” said Jack. Yes,” 
said Dick, she was a midwife.” My wife descended from the 
Lacies,” said Jack. Les,“ said Dick, she was a peddler's h- 
ter and sold many laces.” ‘‘Therefore am I of an honorable 
house,” said Jack. Ves,“ said Dick, for your father had never 
a house, buta cage.“ “I am able to endure much,” said Jack. 
‘Yes, for I have seen you whi three market days together,” 
said Dick. ‘“Ineither fear sword nor fire,” said Jack. No, you 

not stand in fear of fire, being burnt in the hand Toreon ing 
sheep,” said Dick. Be brave, then, for your captain is brave, 
he vowsreformation. Thereshall bein England 
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loaves adele Sean three-hooped pot shall have ten and 
I will make it felony to drink small beer; all the realm will be in 
common, and when [ am king, as king I shall be, there shall be 
no money, all shall eat and drink on my score, and I willapparel 
them all in one sjet i that they may agree like brothers and 
worship me their sg 

And the first thing he tried to do was to kill all the lawyers, 
hang all the people who could read and write, and destroy all the 
money. My eloquent friend did not enumerate the elements of 
their title to the crown; if he had done so I have no doubt some 
cruel Dick Butcher would have unmasked the pretensions, for I 
think the bee would have about as much diffleulty in es- 
tablishing their title to royalty as our friend Jack had. 
And if there is to be no protection to our industries, and no sound 
money when Democracy is king, then I say, and this country will 
say, down with the king, up with American industries, up with 
American sound money, up with Republican principles, up with 
government of the people, by the people, and for the people! 
All hail the first sovereign of earth, the people, the king of 
kings—long live the king! [Applause.} 

THE WOOLEN INDUSTRY. 

The remaining question is, are the wool industries of this 
country within the principles upon which our systemrests? This 
is per sixth in the list of our agricultural commodities. 
Wool is in the category of commodities of which we can suppl 
a large but not the whole of ademand. The history of w 
production in this country is found largely in tabulated state- 
ments, which I will incorporate in my remar Thatthe periods 
of greatest prosperity in this industry have been coincident with 
the highest duty goes without sayng: 

Think of a people who use one-half as much again per capita 
of a commodity as any other nation; possessing the soil and cli- 
mate adapted to its production, yet consenting that other coun- 
tries should supply its consumption. 

Think of a country containing less than one-sixteenth of the 
population of the globe and consuming one-third of all the wool 

roduced n it, and with means and facilities for supplying its 
own de , yet voluntarily surrendering this industry to other 
5 300,000,000 pounds of wool 600 
e grow abou „000 poun wool; we can grow 600,- 
000,000 pounds—a full supply. We make $65,000,000 worth of 
woolen clothing and could e the remaining $40,000,000 if we 
would, and yet it is insisted that if we heed the solicitations of 
wisdom we will hang the latchstring out and invite the world to 
come in and possess this important industry. 
ENGLAND'S WOOLEN INDUSTRY. 

This is not the way England built up her wool industry. She 
was not afraid of tection. From the days of Elizabeth to 
Charles II she forbid the exportation of sheep and wool from the 
Kingdom under penalty of confiscation and imprisonment for the 
first offense, and torture and death for the second. 

In 1678 Parliament passed an act entitled An act for the en- 
couragement of the woolen manufacturers,” that ordered every 
corpse to be buried in a woolen shroud. In 1699 an act was 
passed forbidding the shipment of wool or woolen goods from_ 
one colony to another, and British sailors were forbidden to pur- 
3 than 40 shillings’ worth of woolen goods in any Amer- 

can 

When she realized the value of her textile inventions she 
prevented the exports of the machines by law. In 1774 an act 
was passed to prevent the exportation to foreign ports of the 
utensils made use of in the cotton, linen, woolen, and silk man- 
ufactures of the Kingdom. In 1781 another statute was 
adding a year's . to fines and forfeitures for any in- 
fringement of the law. 

ENGLISH MERCHANT MARINES, 

In this connection, while I am on English history, some one 
said in this debate that “ protection had swept our ships 
the seas.” Does not everyone know how England established 
her merchant marine? Never was a protective system admin- 
istered with such rigor on this earth as that which enabled Eng- 
land to achieve her prominence on the sea. Her navigation 
laws applied by this Republic to our shipping interests would in 
twenty-five years give us ion of our entire carrying trade. 

In 1381 no Englishman could ship anything in or out of the 
realm except in English bottoms on penalty of forfeiture of ves- 
sel and cargo. This was modified in Eli th’s time by allow- 
ing foreign ships to enter on peymonso aduty. She prohibited 
all commercial intercourse on the part of other nations with her 
colonies that she might enjoy the exclusive benefit. For two 
hundred years she prohibited the importation to England of the 
products of foreign countries exeept in British bottoms or the 
ship of the country in which the goods were produced. 

ealousy of the maritime supremacy of the Dutch led to this 
illiberal policy. In 1672 the lord chancellor of England said: 


We must go to war with the Dutch. If we do not master their trade they 
master ours. 
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In 1662 a law was enacted that no foreign-built ship should en- 
joy the privileges of English-built ships even though the owner 
was an E 1 In 1686 the British coasting trade was 
closed to all fore ships. This was to prevent the decay of 

lish shipbuilding. land’s policy was to destroy as far 
as she could the ocean commerce of other countries. In 1743 the 
lord chancellor said in the House of Lords: 

If our wealth is diminished it is time to ruin the commerce of that nation 
which has driven us from the markets of the continent by sweeping their 
ships from the sea and blockading their ports. 

Up to 1840 no foreigner could own a British ship, and the cap- 
tain and three-fourths of the crew were required to be British sub- 

ects. No produce of Asia, Africa, or America could be imported 
to England for consumption in any ship from any European 
rt. 
Perhis restrictive legislation to establish the supremacy of Eng- 
land on the sea was called by Adam Smith the at protection 
laws intended to advance the merchant marine of England. 

John Adams said: - 

Earth, air, sea, colonies, and all weaken nations were to be made subservi- 
ent to the gro ofthe British navy and marine, which in time were to build 
up British wealth, commerce, power, and dominion. 

The carrying trade of Holland, her great rival on the sea, de- 
clined; her magnificent fleet was destroyed, the commerce of 
the world was transferred from the Dutch to the English ship- 
ping, and the supremacy of the ocean was shifted from the decks 
of Von Tromp to those of Blake, and England was started on a 
career of prosperity which at last made her mistress of the seas. 

This was the fruit of restrictive legislation applied to naviga- 

n. 
* > THIS BLOW FALLS ON FARMERS. 

But this blow falls upon thefarmer, whose burdens are alread 
more than he can bear. The farmers in all countries of high 
civilization have suffered from the economic changes which haye 
taken puo in the last few years, and they ought to be dealt with 
tenderly until industrial readjustment comes to their relief. 
The man that is down has aclaim on the common mercy of man- 
kind, It is not imous or noble to strike him then, yet 
you inflict this uncalled-for blow upon an industry that is pros- 
trate. It raises its head under the stimulation of last year’s good 
fortune for a fresh draft of the breath of life, and you rudely 
smite it with the bludgeon of free trade. 

You will retort, no doubt, that protection inflicted the blow 
that prostrated it. My friend from Georgia [Mr. WATSON] the 
other day tried to develop the thought his observations on 
class legislation and burdensome taxation, which being inter- 
preted means the protective duties. 

DEPRESSION IN AGRICULTURE GENERAL, 

Every thinking man knows or ought to know that in a general 
way those countries or those sections of acountry which have 
the most varied industry and the greatest 3 employ- 
ments are likely, other things being equal, to the most 
wealthy, powerful and prosperous. 

A comparison of any country that is largely agricultural, like 
Russia, with one that is largely manufacturing, like Belgium or 
England, brings this familiar fact into distinct view. The wealth 
of England nearly equals that of the United States, while her 
population is scarcely more than half, and her area but a speck 
compared with that of this Republic; yet her debt is per capita 
more than four times ours. 

No worse use can be made of words than to employ them to 
express the idea that protective duties have had any agency in 
agricultural depression. Why, every man intelligent enough to 
talk on the subject knows that depression in that industry has 
existed in every civilized country, whatever economic system 
prevailed. England is a free-trade country, yet in no country on 
earth have the farmers suffered more than there. It is esti- 
mated that since 1880 there has been a decline of $1,000,000,000 
in the value of British farming capital from se rhea pee of land 
values and prices of products. The cause of depression is 
not far to see, mong we need not go into that subject now. It 
is due to economic laws as changeless and relentless as the law 
of gravitation, and farmers must bear their burdens until new 
economic adjustments emerge out of the confusion produced by 
recent economic disturbances. 

PROTECTION A BREAKWATER. 

The truth is, and any man who projects his mind to any ex- 
tent into the subject can see it, that the protective duties against 
which the depression in agricultural sections is charged have 
nothing to do with it, excepting to mitigate it, to act as a break- 
water to diminish the force of other causes and prevent it from 
being as bad as it otherwise would be. 

They have indeed been the stimulating cause to a large extent 
of our unexampled seria aed and growth. They have hada 
large agency in the production of our unrivaled wealth—have 
helped us to diminish our national debt in the last decade $1,006,- 


555,252, while the debt of foreign nations increased $2,154,503,- 
655—to diminish the debts of the States and Territories $67,218,- 
760. France has a national debt of 371— per capita; Great Britain, 
$87—; Russia, 830—; Austria-Hungary, $70—; Italy, $76—; Bel- 
gium, 863—; The Netherlands, $05; while the United States, 
so cursed with class legislation, has a per capita debt of 814—. 

Anaggregate State debt reduced in ten years from $5.79 to $3,56 
p: capita, and a county đebt reduced in ten years from $2.47 to 

2.27 per capita. Theaggregate debt, national, State, and county 
reduced in ten years from $46.29 to 20.46 oe capita—more than 
one-half. Ten years more of such baneful class legislation and 
such oppressive taxation and the debt will be paid. And the 
nation without a burden will march with stately step down the 
years, an illustrious example of the glorious results of heavy tax- 
ation and class legislation. Meanwhile the nations of the world 
witnessing our unrivaled growth and our splendid prosperity, 
will fall upon their knees and supplicate the gods to send them 
some of the burdensome taxation and cruel class legislation 
which has placed the American Union in the vanguard of tho 
nations and gilded her progress with a glory as fadeless as the 
stars. 

AN OBJECT LESSON. 

In 1865 we produced 80 per cent of our consumption of cotton. 
That was due to our development of the industry under the in- 
fluence of the great market we had. 

When the war of the rebellion began, we had to import Eng- 
lish cloth and blankets before we could equip our soldiers; but 
when the war was over, after four years of the Morrill tariff, if 
the sea had been of liquid fire, we could have supplied our own 
demand from our marvelously developed resources. The late 
lamented Judge Kelley, in one of his eloquent outbursts on this 
subject, said: 

When the victorious armies returned they were clothed, officers and men, 
in wool spun by American labor, woven on American machinery, and b 
American weavers. No army of the same size ever made God's footstoo 
echo their tread in such apparel as Sherman's army wore when it marched 
to the 2 or Grant's when it received the surrender of the rebellion at Ap- 
poma! 

What an object lesson was that war period in the study of our 
economic system. Go back with me to that winter of our discon- 
tent in 1861, made glad summer after many years of tears and 
blood by the glorious sun of freedom, Union, and protection. 

The nation was a leper, a great sin cankered it to the heart, 
it was filled with pollution, and its decaying body and tottering 
limbs were wellnigh ready for the grave of disunion, when, like 
the leper of old, it lifted up its palsied hands and cried: Oh, Lord! 
if Thou wilt, Thou canst make me clean; and lo, the healing spirit 
of liberty, civil and industrial, put forth its hands, touched the 
leprous , and spoke the gracious words: Be thou clean.” 

At once the leprosy fled, the nation rose to its feet, new blood 
leaped from its heart and galloped along its shriveled veins; its 
parched lips were moist again with life; its tottering limbs felt 
the quickening powers, and its dull eye flashed again with bright- 
ness. Into the torpid clay was breathed the breath of a new life, 
and it became ag a living nation; it broke the fetters that 
bound its limbs, it burst the cerements of the grave, and rose in 
the strength and vigor of a new life and entered upon a career of 
splendor without a parallel in the history of nations. 

To the American system of ee Was largely due the 
marvelous regeneration. The Morrill tariff act of 1861 was the 
Aladdin's magie ring that wrought the mighty miracle. There- 
fore, whatsoever else we may do, wherever else we may fail, let 
us never betray any feebleness of attachment to that beneficent 

licy which has fed the stream of our exuberant national life. 

hatever discouragement may come, whatever storms beat, or 
phon, Sad dash, or thunders roll, or clouds or darkness envelop, as 
we love our country and revere the memory of its past 2 
and lift up our hearts in sublime and trustful hope for the glory 
of its future, we must stand with unflinching firmness by that 
N our hope, the American system of protection. [Ap- 

lause. 

z I append the following tabulated statements illustrating the 
rise and present condition of the woolen industry: 


Statement showing by States and Territories the number and value of our flocks 
on January 1, 1892. 


Average 


States and Territories. Number. price. Value. 
509, 577 88.01 81, 717, 274 
188, 678 2.87 540, 751 
358, 274 3.29 1,179, 725 

57, 644 3. 89 223, H7 
20, 433 4,35 88, 
47, 199 4.08 192, 454 
1,421,455 3.80 5, 401, 529 
102, 077 4.05 413, 922 
1,091, 477 3.83 „176, 173 
22, 967 3.87 88, 768 
164, 680 3. 91 644, 558 
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Mr. STOCKDALE. I yield the remainder of my time to my 
colleague [Mr. KYLE]. r 

[Mr. KYLE addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 

* HAYES of Iowa addressed the committee. See Appen- 


Mr. SHIVELY obtained the floor and said: I yield to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri . NORTON]. 

Mr. NORTON. Mr. Chairman, I have been very much struck 
w the argument made by almost every gentleman on the Repub- 

side of the House during this discussion, painting,as they 
did, in glowing colors the beauties, the prosperity, and the great- 
ness of the manufacturing industries of the country. I was espec- 
ially attracted by the glow panegyric paid to this industry 
by the gentleman from Iowa[Mr. DoLLIVER], who addressed the 
Hona a đay or two ago. He said that it had grown and become 
prosperous and was strong thoughout the land. But, sir, he 
seemed to be infected with the idea that there was a conspiracy 
on the part of the Democratic party to attack, to break down, and 
cripple the manufacturing industries of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, that is not the object or the e d of the 
Democratic party, nor is it the design or wish of any Democratic 
Representative on this floor. We admire—we join with him in 
admiration of the wonderful growth of the manufacturing inter- 
ests of thiscountry. But we do not believe that that interest 
ought to be fed and strengthened at the expense of every other 
interest in the land. There are other things to be considered. 
There are other interests to be guarded and to be cared for by 
the laws of the country; and I believe, as a Representative of a 

t agricultural industry, that unfairness has been exhibited 
fa the enactment of the various laws which are now upon our 
statute books in reference to this matter. 

It seems to be the theory of the Republican party that Govern- 
ment has no higher duty than to impose taxes on its citizens 
and to enact laws that prevent commerceand trade between 
our people and those of other countries. 

Instead of carefully studying the interests of the entire peo- 
ple, instead of enacting a system of laws which will give toeach 
and every citizen an equal and fair chance in the race of life, 
instead of seeking to build up a national prosperity © caring for 
the general welfare of the whole, it has been the policy of this 
Republican to sacrifice the interests of the American peo- 
ple as a whole for the benefit of a particular class; to destroy 
commerce and to strangle agriculture in order thata vast manu- 
fac 3 may be built up, and that the constantly and 
8 0 g wealth of the country may become the more 
and more cen in the hands of a few. This is the ten- 
dency of the tariff laws that have been enacted by the Repub- 
lican party and that have been in force now for almost thirty 

ears. 
7 Mr. Chairman, thisis ee arse the case too strongly, for to 
the candid and unprejudiced mind it must be apparent that these 
are the results. 

From one of the strong maritime nations in 1860 our carrying 
trade has dwindled until it amounts to nothing. Then the 
American Navy was the proud boastof our every citizen. Then 
we carried 66 per cent of our commerce; now we carry oniy 12 

rcent. Thenevery opportunity and encouragement was given 

commerce; now every check is thrown in the way. en 
American commerce was carried by American véssels; now our 
carr trade amounts to nothing and our merchant vessels 
have been driven from the ocean. 

The causes, Mr. Speaker, are well known and understood. 
Restrictive na tion laws; the refusal to permit our citizens 
to purchase foreign built ships, enter them duty free and sail 
them under the erican ; the imposition of heavy duties 
until recently on all the materials that enter into the construc- 
tion of a ship, and lastly, Mr. Speaker, the inability of vessels, 
on account of tariff du es, of bringing return ‘oes to our 

ores. These are some of the causes of the decay of our carry- 

trade and the destruction of commerce. 

hips may load with our agricultural products, with our man- 
ufactures, with r that we have for export, but under 
our system of prohibitive tariff laws, there can be no return 
cargo. She returns, if she returns at all, loaded with ballast 
and thus one-half of her capacity is destroyed—which of 
itself alone, is more than sufficient to destroy our car: trade. 
But as to this matter, Mr. Speaker, I only desire to call attention 
to results, and not to enter into any extended argument on this 


branch of the subject. 3 
What little time I have, Mr. S r, and what little effort I 
can use will be devoted princi y to the question as to how the 


existing tariff laws affect the farmer, whose immediate repre- 
sentative I am. 

It was said in the report of the majority of the Committee on 
‘Ways and Means, who reported in the 5 rd Congress what 
is known as the McKinley bill, that agriculture languishes. 
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ven months of investigation to the exis condi- 
there is widespread depression in this 140 


The committee have 
tions of agriculture. 
to-day can not be doubted.. 


And in truth, Mr. Speaker, agriculture did, and does languish, 
and unless some remedy is speedily given, unless there is some 
lifting of the burden, it will be said of agriculture, as is often 
said in indictments for murder under the criminal code, and lan- 
guishing, did die. 

Mr. Speaker, it is my fortune to represent in this body a con- 
stituency located in the heart of the e Mississippi Valley. 
The eastern border of my district for almost 200 miles is washed 
by the Mississippi River. The southern boundary, for almost 
the same distance, is formed by the Missouri River. In this 
delta, formed by the two greatest rivers on the continent, is a 
territory fertile almost beyond comparison, and with all in a 
high state of cultivation. Its products are those common to the 
West, and it is equalled by few and excelled by no agricultural 
district in the West. In addition to this, it is a great stock- 
raising country, and annually thousands and thousands of cattle, 
hogs, sheep, horses, and mules are sent to market. 

Add to this, Mr. Chairman, the fact that this district extends 
to within 15 miles of the city limits of the great commercial city 
of St. Louls, of easy access to Kansas City and Chicago, two of 
the greatest grain and meat markets in the world; that it is tra- 
versed by six great trunk lines of railway, giving us easy and 
rapid transportation to these great markets. And still, with all 
these advantages and with a people as enterprising, as industri- 
ous, as energetic, and as intelligent as may be, we are unable to 

any progress in the accumulation of wealth or the material 
betterment of our condition. 

As I have said, Mr. Chairman, the district I represent is an 

ricultural one, and, in common with the agriculturalists of the 

est and South, we believe that the conditions of trade and the 
management of finance, as managed and controlled by the Fed- 
eral Congress, are radically wrong, when these conditions and 
this management not only prevent us from making that progress 
which our efforts would enable us to make under a normal condi- 
tion of affairs, but which at the same time forces the vast ac- 
cumulations of wealth that are being made by the people of this 
country to be taken from the 8 of the many ane centered 
in the hands of a few. 

Let us look at the results. 

In 1860 the per capita wealth of the New England States, Penn- 
sylvania, and New York was $489. In 1880 the per capita wealth 
of thess States was $1,265, an increase per capita of $776. 

in 1860 the t agricultural States of Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Mic , Minnesota, Nebraska, Wisconsin, and Mis- 
souri had a per capita wealth of $407. In 1880a per capita wealth 
of $949, an increase of only $542 per capita. 

Owing to the fact that the reports of the census for 1890 have 
not yet been issued we are unable to carry the comparison fur- 
ther for these two ups of States, but when the showing is 
made for the period from 1880 to 1890 we believe it will be demon- 
strated that the disproportion has continued to even a greater 
extent. 

But let us examine a little further. Let us look at Census Bul- 
letin No. 104, recently issued. 

It is there shown that the total assessed valuation of all pro 
an By the United States for 1890, real and personal, was 824.240. 

5804. 

Of this immense sum, 810, 614,691,637 belonged to the nine 
industrial States. But even this immense sum does not show 
the real condition. We must recollect that the banks, insurance 
companies, telegraph and telephone lines, railroads, and other 
forms of corporate wealth, which are located in the Middle and 
Western States and which are assessed and credited to those 
States are, in fact, largely owned by the people of these nine in- 
dustrial States. 

This increases the 
States immensely. 

These States have only about one-fourth of the population of 
the United States, and when we consider their investments in 
the agricultural States we readily conclude that they own fully 
two-thirds of the entire wealth of the whole country. 

The bulletin further shows that while the average gain from 
1880 to 1890 for the whole United States was 15.01 per cent, the 
increase for New York was 20.65 per cent; New Hampshire, 
41.36 per cent; Maine, 28.59 per cent; Pennsylvania, 25.45 per 
cent, and Vermont, 86.06 per cent; while in Iowa the gain was 
but 12 per cent. 

But when we examine the dissimilarity of conditions existing 
between the two groups of States the contrast becomes more 
striking. The first, with an immense population for so small an 
area, the country fully developed, her industrial interests built 
up, her civilization advanced. 

The latter, a new or comparatively new country, her popula- 

being opened 


aggregate wealth of the people of these 


tion during all these years rapidly increasing; farms 
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up, the hat aSo ing, cities and towns sp haves 
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istence everywhere. prens y ned up, fac 

lished, thousands and thousands of miles of being built. 
Contrast the two conditions, and would it not be the ble 

conclusion that the advantage of increase would be in favor of 

the sireng, vigorous, and rapidly growing Westrather than the 

almost fully t 


developed Eas 
But, Mr. Chairman, let us go a step further and see how the 
tariff affected agriculture in the t and Northeast. Take 
the rae cal England States, New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
lva: 
2 1850 the farms, farm implements, and animals of these States 
amounted to 81,684, 797,590; in 1860 to 82, 460,531,514; in 1870 to 
83,684, 322,303; in 1880 to 83,196,507, 477. 

For the first ten ears, and under a low tariff for revenue, an 
increase of over 87 75,000, 000. 

For the last ten yearsand under a high protective tariff anac- 
tual loss of over $487,000,000. 

From 1880 to 1890 in the same States the change has been 

4 ater. 
. still, Mr. S er, the advocates of protection in the face 
of such facts would contend that the tariff is a developer of farm 
industries, and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WAL- 
2 the most cheerful way, says we are making tariff laws 
for benefit of the farmer and: the wage-earner, and not for 
the manufacturer. 2 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what is it that produces this condition 
of affairs? 

Is it that the people of New England and the East are more in- 
telligent, more industrious, more economical than the people of 
the West and South? 

We do not believe it. 

Is it because they have a more fertile soil, a balmier climate, 
greater natural resources than the South and West? 

Who will have the hardihood tosay so? No, Mr. Speaker, it 
is due to the tariff laws and the management of our fiscal affairs 


that these conditions are permitted to obtain. To these and these 


alone. 

We exported during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, over 
$441,000,000 worth of merchandise. Of this amount $376,000,000, 
or in round numbers 86 per cent, consisted of agricultural prod- 
ucts, and nineteen-twentieths were sold to Great Britain and 
Western . This immense exportation constituted our sur- 
plus, and for which we were compelled to seek a market in for- 
eign countries. 

After supplying every possible demand in our own great 
country; after meeting every possible want, we were compelled, 
I say, to seek foreign markets in which to dispose of thissurplus 
and to of it in open markets and in competition with the 
whole world. But on what theory and under what conditions 
were we permitted to dispose of it. Not in the mannerin which 
we could sell or exc è it to the best advantage for ourselves. 
We were ng sip to di of it not on the European com- 
modity basis, but on the European gold basis. You say to us by 
your tariff laws you may exchange your producisfor the products 
of the foreigner if you so desire; we can not prevent you from 
doing that; but if you attempt to bring them to your homes to be 
used and consumed for the betterment, of yourselves and your 
families we will punish you by levying a heavy fine on 1 5 

For every $100 worth of goods you purchase we will compel 
you to pay a fine of 867. The fines imposed, Mr. S er, are sO 
excessive that we can not afford to pay them, and so your duty 
becomes prohibitive. There is probably gold enough in Europe 
to cash the commercial paper that is used in RESA E rN our 
wheat, corn, cotton, provisions, and other commodities for goods, 
But there is no gold for export. . 

The results then of these excessive tariff laws is that by plac- 
ing anembargo on trade, by pores us from buying europe 

with our surplus, you force us to 1 for gold and for 
gold alone. You put us in a position where, y the very condi- 
tion of things, we are forced to bid the price of gold up, and at 
the same time as a n result force the price of our own 
goods down. And so the more we export, the more we offer, the 
price of gold higher and higher, and the products we offer 
go lower and lower. Now, Mr. Speaker, if these fines were as- 
sessed, or these duties laid for the good of our Government, or 
for its support, we might as a patriotic people, ready and willing 
to make every sacrifice in its behalf, be wi to endure, eyen 
ifwe could not regard the system with complacency. Butis this 
the object? 

Why certainly not. Its object is to prevent competition, to 
give to the American manufacturer the absolute control of the 
oe cei and Rany doctrine iyi Janona in no un- 
mistakable language by the distinguished gentlemanfrom Maine, 
Governor DINGLEY, when he was put forward only afew days since 
by the Republican side of the House in this Congress, as its 
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= able and distinguished champion of the doctrine of protec- 
on. 

It means discrimination in favor of a certain class or classes at 
the expense of a certain other class or classes. 

Take this feature away from it and what is there in the pro- 
tective tariff that commends itself to its advocates? 

Its successful operation depends entirely on the fact that there 
are unprotected consumers. And nobody would care for pro- 
tection if it could be applied equally and universally to our en- 
tire population, for then it would have no vitality and would 
break down of its own inherent weakness. 

Protection means to take from one and give to another. It 
can not possibly have any othereffect, and the Republican party, 
its leaders at least, well understood that such would be its effect. 

The policy, Mr. Speaker, that gives to one industry a special 
and partial advantage over other industri wicked, unjust, 
and inexcusable, for, unless alk stand upon one equality, one must 
be robbed for the benefit of another, and the whole country put 
under tribute to put money in the pockets of a few individuals. 

You say we can not produce goods as cheap here as is done 
elsewhere—ergo—you impose a tariff in order that the price ad 
be increased and some one here induced tomanufacture it. Th 
keeps out the foreign article and the manufacturer here is en- 
abled to add to the cost price the amount of the tariff. You make 
us pay more for the foreign article, simply in order that the pro- 
tected manufacturer may charge more for his article. 

If this is not the effect what is the objectof the tariff, and what 
is its justification? 

And still learned 8 prate about the beauties of the 
protective system, and say that by reason of it goods are cheap- 
ened to the consumer, and that it is to the interest of the farmer 
and the wage-worker. 

WHERE AMERICAN MANUFACTURES CAN BE SOLD IN FOREIGN MARKETS WHY 
HAVE PROTECTION? 

Senator SHERMAN said in a speech made by him in January 
1888, that nine-tenths of all the articles of manufacture consumed 
by our people could be manufactured as cheap here as in England. 

That distinguished Republican, Mr. WALKER, during this de- 
bate on March 15, said: I undertake to say that the manufac- 
turer of this country as such would be more prosperous under 
free trade than under protection. Thatis sonic sie. what I mean 
to say. Butwe are not legislating for manufacturers, we are 
logisiating for farmers and wage-workers.” same 
debate, in reply to a question of the gentleman from Towa [Mr. 
BUTLER], Mr. GLEY said: 
connection with protection which has het been broupht to his motions and 
when I have done so he will see the soundness of the claim of the protection- 
ists that the encouragement of manufactures in this country, so as to give 
our own manufacturers the home market, or a large and certain market, tends 
to reduce the cost of the manufactured product. 7 

Now, Mr. Chairman, if what these distinguished Republicans 
say about this matter is true, what need have we for protection, 
why do these gentlemen insist on it, why does the Re ublican 
party from time to time insist on eee these duties, until 
ad under the McKinley bill these duties have been made pro- 

ibitive? A 

Why the need of a tariff at all? Why shall the manufactur- 
ers insist on Congress continually to increase the rate of duty, 
and why do they protest that if duties are lessened their business 
will be broken up and ruined? 

It is not, Mr. Chairman, because they need protection; because 
whenever it is shown that they can go in foreign markets and 
there compete—then it is a practical demonstration that there 
is no one from whose competition it is necessary to protect them. 
It is not for that reason at all, but because they wish to prevent 
even reasonable competition from abroad, because they wish 
still to have the undisputed control of our home markets, and be 
the better enabled 8 to plunder and despoil our own cit- 
izens and continue to roll up the unceasing stream of wealth 
set has been flowing so long from the Westand South to the 


t. 

Now, it will be shown by the Statistical Abstract that the pro- 
tected industries manage to export their goods and compete with 
foreign trade, and in every case it will be ascertained that after 
paying transportation rates and insurance they are able to sell and 
do sell to the foreigner much cheaper than they do to our own peo- 
me An examination of the Statistical Abstract (thirteeth num- 

ce lee the fact that from 1881 to 1890, inclusive, vast amounts 
of almost every article manufactured in this country were put on 
the foreign market and sold in competition with like articles of 
foreign manufacture. 

Do 1 contend that these goods were sold at a loss? 
That they were sold for less than the cost price, including labor and 
material? The reasonable supposition is that they were sold at 
a profit, for the abstract discloses that these sales went on from 
year to year and were constantly increasing. 
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Now, the inquiry naturally arises, if these industries can com- 
pete and do com successfull with similar products of foreign 
manufacture, why should they be protected? For what purpose 
and for whose benefit? 

Mr. Chairman, there can be but one answer to the question. 
The answer must be that it is for the benefit of the domestic 
manufacturer, so as to enable him to sell to the American con- 
sumer at a higher price than he otherwise could. And the con- 
sumer mustendure it because the law prohibits him from buying 
elsewhere than here. 

Do not forget either that this competition of the domestic 
manufacturer with the foreigner in foreign markets is weighted, 
to the detriment of the domestic manufacturer, by the fact that 
he is compelled to pay duties on all or almost all the material 
that enters into the manufacture of the finished product. Take 
the duties off the raw material, put himon the same footing with 
the foreigner, and what illimitable prospects are opened up be- 
fore him; what opportunities are afforded him? eighted as he 
is, still able to compete, may we not conclude that if he were re- 
arel of the weight, prosperity inthe highest degree awaits his 
efforts. 

Whom, then, does the system protect? Notthefarmer. You 
not only shut him off from the markets by your system, but you 
Lae his earnings to pay for the increased price of whatever 

e buys. 

Not the laborer, because it is demonstrated that the American 
laborer pos more, man for man, at the same wage than does 
the foreigner. Not only this, but by the same system he is also 
compelled to pay more for every he consumes. 

Not the 8 because you admit that the duties are largely 
prohibitive, and that the revenues of the Treasury are largely 
cut down by the McKinley bill. The duties are so high that 
very few goods are imported, and this you said would be the re- 
sult when that odious measure was enacted. 

It can be of no possible benefit to any one unless it be the man- 
ufacturer, and if to him it must be, as has been shown, at the 
expense of every other portion of our popio 

or do we ve it is to his benefit, use while you are 
giving him the opportunity of laying the heavy hand of 3 
on our own citizens, you are by the same act depriving him of the 
any to contend on equal terms with the foreigner for foreign 
markets. 

Does the privilege given him of recouping himself out of the 

kets of the American consumer for the increased price he has 
n compelled to pay for raw material compensate him for the 
loss of foreign markets? We doubt it. 

And, Mr. Chairman, we believe that he himself is beginning 
to doubt it, because we find that the proportion of tariff reform- 
ers coming to Congress as Representatives from these manufac- 
turing States is constantly increasing, and their demands for the 
cause of tariff reform are as earnest as the demands of the agri- 
culturists of the West. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what these eminent politicians have said 
is true. While the tariff laws were enacted for the benefit of 
the manufacturer, while these manufacturers have heaped to- 
gether colossal fortunes under the operation of these laws and 
at the expense of the people, and while it is true that these man- 
ufacturers are still reaping a rich harvest at our expense, I be- 
lieve with the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] 
(not speaking of the past, but looking at the present), that they 

hey be more prosperous under free trade than under pro- 
tection. ~- 

With his pat already established; with a capital contributed 
by our people thatisalmostunlimited; with the finest machine 

e world has ever seen; with the brain and brawnof the Ameri- 
can workingman, that so far su s that of any other people 
on the face of the globe, all that he needs further, are equal con- 
ditions in the matter of raw material, and left unhampered, we 
believe he can reach out and not only compete en Ps but 
take from other nations the markets of the world. 

Take away your protection, let him learn to rely on himself 
and his own efforts and not on the Government. Give him the 
same opportunity that you give our other citizens, and in the 
contest there will be no fear but that he will hold his own. And 
when you have done this, you not only put the manufacturer in 
the shape to make the contest, but you at the same time lift the 
burden from the farmer and the wage-worker, you give him an 
equal chance to make the race in life without being handicapped 
and trammeled with undue weight. 

When this burden is lifted, the farmer will grow and prosper 
by selling his products in the markets that demanded them and 
would pay the highest price. His earni would increase, and 
with the increase in earnings his demands on the mills and the 
factories would increase where he now is unable to buy at all. 

He would exchange his surplus with the foreigner for those 
goods which we can not produce in this country at all, or 


which they produce more cheaply than we can. With our nat-- 


ural advantages and with our great agricultural possibilities, th 
balance of trade would almost always be in our favor, and 
the home manufacturer would not only hold the home market 
with fair and legitimate profits, but he would also have thé 
fore market, and thus have a constant and steady demand 
for wares with reasonable profits, which is of much more im- 
portance than to have his markets restricted, with overproduc- 
tion e demands, and abnormally high 72 e 

We ve a great agricultural country, Mr airman, but in 
our resources and in our natural conditions we have greater ad- 
van for the establishment of the mining industry, mechan- 
ics and manufacturing than we have in culture, and it will 
be our own fault if we do not take paramount position in the 
world in all these things. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard some of the special pleaders of 
the protective theory bos fe with poni earnestness, if not with 
great sincerity, that a high tariff makes cheap goods for the 
consumer, and that goods manufactured in this country can be 
sold and are sold as cheap here as elsewhere. 

Let us admit for the sake of the argument that these state- 
ments are true. Let us admit that we can go on the market here 
and buy anything and everything we have to buy as cheap as we 
can on the foreign market. 

Still, Mr. 5 admitting all this, I contend that amani- 
toor injustice has been done the farmer by these prohibitive tariff 


Ws. 

And why? The home market being insufficient to take up and 
consume our entire product, we are compelled to take our surplus 
elsewhere for a market. The price of the surplus controls the 
poe of what is sold in the home market; this is admitted by all. 

ow let us see how we are affected. Are we not prohibited from 
trading for foreign goods Are not the duties so high that wa 
are prevented from bringing these goods here? The foreigner 
may want our grain and provisions, we may want his goods and 
wares. He says, ‘‘I will exchange my wares for yours,” and I 
may be ever so willing; but I am compelled to say, No, I can 
not do that, for although I desire and need your goods, the system 
of laws in my country is such thatI will not be permitted to take 
your goods there, even if I exchanged with you. I wish to sell 
to you, but the laws of my country compel me, when I sell ina 
foreign market, to sell for gold and for gold alone.” ‘ But,” mye 
the foreigner, ‘* while I have plenty of konas to exchange with 
you, I have no gold.” The consequence is there can be no trade; 
interchange is denied and trade is destroyed. 

As I have shown heretofore, gold being in limited supply, the 
more stuff we put on the market the higher gold goes; and the 
converse of the proposition is true, the greater the demand for 

old the lower our own sare forced in price. Not only does 

t lessen the price of our entire product both at home and abroad 
but the foreign consumer only takes so much of our product as 
he is compelled to take. He not only substitutes the food prod- 
uct from every other land to take the poo of our product, he 
not only resorts to every device and shift to avoid the necessity 
of purchasing our s, but in many cases he goes hungry 
simply because he has no gold. 

r. Speaker, during the past season we were blessed with un. 
usual plenty. Crops were abundantinevery portion of our coun: 
try. Our granaries were full and we were in a condition to 
pl ded the world. Demand was not lacking, for crops were not 
only baer oes poor but famine prevailed in many parts of Eu- 
rope. Withal, we find unsatisfactory markets and low prices 
prevailing on account of the fact that our boasted civilization 
prohibits fair trade, honest exchange, and demands a currency 
which the people as individuals have not, and which the nation 
as a nation will not and can not part with beyond a certain limit 
and live. No matter what the pressure, no matter the demand, 
no matter the hardship, no nation will yield up its gold and sil- 
ver, which is the money of the world and the foundation of al] 
currency. 

The foreigner can do without cotton; he can substitute some- 
thing else for that; he may suffer, but he will dispense with it, 
unless he can make a fair . and this being true, the 
cotton farmer is now experiencing in a very marked degree the 
beauties of the protective system under the prohibitive McKin- 
ley bill, just as the Western farmer will see and experience it 
3 the famine of the foreigner does not come to his re- 
lief and assist in keeping up prices. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, it was a great scheme for the gold-bugs, 
the coupon-clippers, and the men with fixed incomes to demon- 
etize silver, and then to prevent trade by prohibiting imports, 
thus forcing the masses to pay to them more and more tribute, 

We can not remonetize silver, in so far as other countries are 
concerned, but we can so to speak, remonetize our grain, our 
meats, our cotton, and our live stock—our everything we have 
to sell, and which the foreigner wants to buy. Does not every 
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man, Mr, Chairman, whom God has givena head, with ability to 
use it, know that if we could exchange freely with foreigners— 
our goods for their goods—our products for their products, that 
the demand for our products would be inc , that prices 
would be better, and that free barter would conduce to the wel- 
fare and happiness of all concerned? 

But, Mr. Chairman, what these gentlemen have asserted and 
which I have admitted for argument sake, we know is not true. 
We know that we can not buy goods as cheap here as we can else- 
where. We know that almost every article we consume in our 
Western homes, the roof that covers us, the clothing that pro- 
tects us, our cultural implements, our tin and iron ware, our 
everything in fact is largely enhanced in price by this protective 

stem 


Is it just, is it humane that such a system as gives the whole 
markets to the domestic manufactures that encourage trusts and 
combinations, that compels us to buy from and pay tribute to 
these combinations, that can not, in the very nature of ani 
compensate us for that of which we have been deprived, shall 


tuated? 
2 ealth is the result of labor. American labor has produced 
magnificent results, and the whole world looks on with wonder 


and admiration. Our wealth as a nation has increased surpris- 
ingly, and if it had been equally and equitably distributed over 
the entire country, then the mutterings and complaints, which 
are g more and more ominous, would not be heard, but 
songs of . and pœans of praise would resound from every 


quarter. Is it strange that Se out when we realize that we 
are thus deprived of the opportunity and the ability of bettering 
our condition? 


When we realize that with all the advantages of a fertile and 
fruitful soil, a pronouns climate, broad rivers, magnificent trans- 
portation facilities, with every advantage that nature or the art 
of man can give us, that our people who are intelligent, indus- 
trious, energetic, with all their best efforts to better their condi- 
tion find themselves not only unable to 8 but in many 
Solo i falling behind, and being compelled to mortgage their 

omes. 

What is the condition of the farmer as to mortgages? For 
the purpose of 3 I shall quote on that question from the 
very able argument o 3 friend, Mr. agi 

e by him a few days since in this House. He said: 
FARM-MORTGAGE STATISTICS, 


uirements of this statute the Superintendent of the 
the results of that inquiry. On the 29th of July last 
he garo to the country, through the medium of the Associa’ his 
te of the probable results of this work, sho 
homes were encumbered by mortgages 
time the Superintendent has completed the ta 
bama, Kansas, Tennessee, Illinois, and lowa—from which it is a 
his estimate is likely to be —— considerably increased when 


totals shall be final! 
Mr quite to hear the statement from 
9 DINGLEY, in a recent debate, 


e accurate 


revealed the that the 3 upon the farms have gen- 
Within a few years, notwi the increase of the 


8 I have made an analysis of Extra Census Bulletin 16, which 
gives the " Statistics of farms, homes, and mortgages” in the five States to 
which I have alluded. This shows that instead of a decrease in the number 
and amount of mo: es, there has been an actual increase in every one of 
the States from 1886 to 1890 inclusive. The number of mo: increased 
from 738,590 in 1886 to 923,467 in 1890, whilst the amount of mortgages 

increased from 8048, 488.209 to $906,609,526, involving an 
n these States of 867,505,629, the burden of mort- 
tributed as follows: 


534, 653, 858 | 372, 015, 668 


Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Maine is obviously inaccurate in the 
statement that the number and amount of mo: es are decreasing, as 
be further observed by turning to page 1 of Bulletin 16, wherein the Super- 
intendent admits with an apologetic explanation that— 

“In 5 whose resources are becoming utilized as rapidly as those 
of the United States, it is not surprising that mortgage debt is increasing.” 

1 page 6 of the same document, he says: 

„An absolute increase in the amount of indebtedness in these five States 
from the beginning to the end of the decade covered by this investigation is 
certain. 

The Superintendent could well have added, however, that the mort, 
manifest themselves principally in the cultural States. Of the 467 
existing mo es 547,976, valued at 653,858, rest upon farms, whilst 
875,491 encumber lots valved at 872,015,668. The total assessed valuation of 
the real, personal, and corporate Lhd of the five States is $2,237,384,646; 
the total number of acres assessed, 166,711,668, of Which 62,561,312 are mort- 


fen wallet to ote the ta f the Superinten 

$ uo! e of the Su; ent— 
“Te may be said that in Atabam 7 

acres are mortgaged for 53.52 
cent of the number of 


m — 
hibit is all the more startling when we remember that this is only . 
of the mortgaged indebtedness, and is entirely exclusive of the personal lia- 
bilities of the farmers of these States. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, this is the condition in which the West- 
ern farmer finds himself. He delves and digs, he toils and 
sweats; he manages his affairs with intelligence and industry, 
and with all the advantages which God and nature have given 
him; he is, on account of a Republican system of laws, continu- 
ally falling behind in the race of life. 

8 OW Jong, O Lord, how long shall we be compelled to en- 
ure it 

And yet, Mr. Chairman, that distinguished Republican, Mr. 
WALKER of Massachusetts, had the hardihood to stand here in 
his place and declare, ‘‘ There is no place on the face of the earth 
where the manufacturers makeso small aprofit as they do in this 
country, and where the farmer and the wage-worker get so large 
a share of what they produce.” 

Why, Mr. Chairman, I am compelled to believe the honorable 
gentleman was sincere in his statements, but Iam impelled at 
the same time to believe that the man who in the face of actual 
results could bring himself to believe such a thing, or, who not 
believing it himself, would make such a statement with the ex- 
pectation of deceiving one single individual, either here or else- 
where, ought, in my humble judgment, to be tapped for the sim- 
ples. 

Such statements are simple nonsense and deceive no one. 


HOW IT AFFECTS LABOR. 


Another of the stock arguments of the apostles of protection is 
that a high tariff enables the manufacturer to pay the wage- 
earner better wages, and that a high tariff is necessary for this 


pu 8 

That it enables the manufacturer to do so, we can not doubt, 
for by reason of the tariff, his profits are increased enormously. 
But as long as human nature remains the same; as long as man- 
kind is y and rapacious, we will not believe that the la- 
borer is benefited, unless there is something in thissystem which 
makes it compulsory on the employer to divide his increased 
earnings with his employé. 

Will some gentleman who advocates this monstrous doctrine 
of protection tell us what it is in the system that induces the 
manufacturer to pay better wages than the doctrine of supply 
and demand in the labor market compels him to? I pause foran 
answer. 

Does it increase the purchasing power of his wages? 

No; but by placing duties on goods in order to protect them, 
goods the wage-earner consumes, you increase his living expenses, 
which means a decrease of the purchasing power of what he re- 
ceives as wages. 

Again, you protect the manufacturer from the competition 
of goods manufactured by foreign pauper labor, as you term it, 
but do gon protect the American wage-earner from the pauper 
himse Is there anything in your system to prevent the for- 
eigner from coming here to take the place of the American in 
the American factory and thus make competition, and a result- 
ant decrease in wages? Do you not invite the foreigner, do you 
not entice him? Is it not your boast that the protective system 
is breaking down foreign enterprise, and forcing labor to come 
eet How, then, can you contend that American labor is bene- 

Wages are higher in America than elsewhere, I admit; but it 
is in no sense due to the tariff. There are two causes for it. First 
we use more and better machinery than any other nation, and 
observation and experience teaches that the tendency of wages 
is upward in proportion as the machinery is improved, use 
the earning power of the operative is increased, and this is true 
of all countries, protected or unprotected. 

The creative genius of our inventors, bringing into existence 
new and improved machinery, creates new industries, opens fresh 
fields for industrial enterprise, and thus increases the demand 
for labor. ; 

You may say it is protection that increases man’s brain power 
gives him more gray matter for the brain, or enlarges his abili- 
ties; but such declarations are as fully nonsensical as to contend 
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that protection brings the dews and the rains from Heaven, and 
causes the earth to smile in plenty. 

cost of living is higher here than 
elsewhere. Unless the American wage-earner receives better 
wages here than elsewhere, he can not exist. The amount of 
wages must be in proportion to the cost of living, or else labor is 
driven away and seeks new fields. 

The laborer understands that it is a question of supply and de- 
mand; that eS are no her in the protected than in the un- 
protected industries; that relative value of wages differs as 
much in the various States of this country as it does between this 
and 15 5 countries, and that the whole question is absolutely 
controlled by that principle so forcibly illustrated by the saying: 
Where there are two jobs see one man, wages goup; where 
there are two men seeking one job, wages fall. 

The juggling of figures and the so tries of argument used 
by Republican orators have fooled the wage-earner for a long 
time; but can fool him nol r. Hedemonstrated by his vote in 
1888, that he was much quicker of apprehension than the farmer, 
and he demonstrated again in the elections of 1890 that he thor- 
oughly understood the situation, and now it seems that the 
farmer understands it equally as well. 

Mr. Chairman, I was very much struck by the statement made 
few Les since in the course of this debate by Mr. COOMBS of 

ew York. 


He has been an exporter of the products of American factories 
for more than thirty-five years; he is a man of ripe experience, 
and impressed me as being an exceedingly fair man. e said: 

In order to make my next point clear I shall have toallude pointedly to the 
export business of the Uni! States—its of manufactured in 
competition with those of European man and this be the 
5 onipo of my address. 

I suppose that there is not a gentleman in this House who is aware of the 
this business, and who understands that we are to-day 

market of the world with European manufacturers, 

prop 2 ~ — 

has ; that whatever may have 

i gnation of Burope in soling 
uro se 

a classes 


compete on equal terms 
— — thee oy gig he a oods and some 


its present N With the 
of ‘fon and Hin mulls f cy — 
of 


I believe that the classes 


cost of raw materials. 

This is a statement which should claim you attention made as it is not in 
the spirit of partisanship, but a merchant who is careful of his reputa- 
is true, it to the root of the matter 


result of peann, and gentlemen on this side of the House who do not be- 
lieve int 1 — Gen ed it is in spite eee eee 
natural causes. I shall no l with either, but ask you to act in accord - 
ance with the facts, if upon tion you find my statement to be cor- 
rect. I also wish to state thatthe larger the percentage of labor bears to the 
cost of hoe Goran nary nant pen a oa wd do we compete. For instance, 
we can not com 


te in an anchor, but we can and do compete in fine tools. 
my t has been a rule to ask two questions when an ar- 
ticle is brought to us to introduce into a foreign market. 
The first question . “Ts it adapted to the foreign market?” 
The second question was: the labor cost, including the 3 
ceed in the afirmative, 
ow can we with es compete with 
nots — of our 
and inven- 


Acco to his statement labor cost, considering the results 
of labor, is less in America than in Europe; and the greater the 
labor cost that enters into any article, the greater our ability to 
export and sell it at a profit; and the greater the percentage of 
raw material that enters into an article, the less our ability to 
export. 

. Chairman, I have waited patiently to see if some of these 
foamers and ranters who contend that protective principle 
isn to the best interest of the in, e e would deny 
the statement made by the gentleman from New Vork, but I have 
waited in vain. 

They have not and can not successfully controvert his state- 
ment of fact. 

Gentlemen, what can be said of that system of laws which per- 
mits this character of discrimination? Of that Government that 
grinds nine-tenths of its people between the upper and the nether 
millstone, in order that a favored few may fatten and riot in lux- 
urious living? Of that Government whose system of laws and 
whose economic theories will pareis less than 30,000 people of a 
total of 65,000,000 in less than thirty years to grasp and hold more 
than one-half its entire wealth? = 

Mr. Chairman, is it the province of a great and beneficent 
Government, such as we have always claimed ours to be, to de- 
stroy commerce, to shackle trade, to paralyze industry, to im- 


poverish a large maj 


ity of its people, in order that results such 
as these ma; ? God for 


be attained 

But, emen, such are the results, and being so, is it strange 
that a -suffering 177 should be exhibi a spirit of ex- 
citement and unrest’ it strange that wil visio 
en patie be proposed. af a i for all our woes 

e subtreasury e land loan scheme, the Govern- 
ment ownership of railroads and ph lines, and such like 
remedies, all of which are fraught with great er to the best 
interests of our whole poopie should be proposed 

Yet, Mr. Chairman, if t Republican party shall continue in 
the course it has so long pursued; if it shall still be able to fasten 
on the people its system of unjust tariff laws; if it shall still be 
permitted to rob the people of the West and South of the results 
of their labor, then in my opinion you will find them rising as 
one man and in their desperation they will revolutionize the 
present system, and though it may be revolution, though the 
system may go to the other extreme, though it may resultin the 
destruction of your colossal fortunes, I for one shail join hands 
with them and bid the movement Godspeed. ` 

The Republican party has committed outrage after outrage on 
the rights of the people. It made the bonds of the Government 
that had been sold at a depreciated price and which were paya- 
ble in greenbacks, first payable in coin, and then in gold coin, 
thus ad enormously to the burdens of the people. 

Who held these bonds? The same favored few that are now 
clamo: for the benefits of a protected tariff, and who have for 
50 long. ed and fattened at the expense of the nation. 

In 1873 you demonetized silver at a time when silver was at a 
premium; struck down one of the ig de of the Constitution, a 
money that was distributed amongst the common people, and 
that served their P better than any money ever did. 
Struck it down wi ae result? The result of contracting the 
currency, tobti 0 Pie poopie, ana nok ooy of 8 the 
currency and ro people, but depriving the debt-paying 
classes of the ability to meet eir debts. 

What else did the Republican pori do? Wher the Govern- 
ment Treasury became too plethoric; when moneys were collected 
from the to that extent, that, with all its lavish expendi- 
ture of money, with all its idea of buil up a splendid Gov- 
ernment, it could not dispose of the accumulation in the national 
Treasury; then this same Republican party, when it had the o 
8 of relieving the people to some extent at least, did 
What 


Took the tax off the incomes of the rich; off the banks and 
bank circulation; off of manufactures; off of railroad corporations, 
telegraph lines, trust companies; off of all the corporate and 
moneyed institutions of the country. Exempted wealth every- 
where from taxation; saw to it that not one of these institutions 
paid a single cent of tax, but continued to increase and increase 
again and in the burdensome taxes of the common people. 

This is only a portion of the history of the Republican party 
since 1865; but that history, whatever it is, has at all times an 
under all circumstances demonstrated that it is a consistent and 
persistent advocate of l tion in the interest of certain classes 
and against the best interests of the pers as a whole; and in 
no case has the principle been so wellillustrated as in its insist- 
ent effort to fasten on the country its continually increasing, 
burden-bearing tariff laws. i 

Now, Mr. Chairman, what is the remedy? Under the McKin- 
ley bill you offer us relief by increasing the tariff on agricultural 
products so as to cutoff competition. e know there is no com- 
petition, you know it, and the country knows it; and it is useless 
to discuss it. The removal of duties from sugar, which under 
the McKinley bill was put on the free list, gave us an object les- 
son as to what the effect of lowering or the absolute removal of 
N will have. - T ie 

e consumption o our people has increased enor- 
mously, and at the ee Eiro has been a large decrease in 
price. The cutting off of duties and the consequent reduction 
in prices increases demand, demand increases competition, en- 
livens trade, makes commerce active, and improves the condi- 
tion of our whole people. We demand that you shall cease the 
misuse and abuse of the taxing power. We demand that the ex- 
travagant and criminal expenditure of the nation’s moneys shall 


stop. 

We demand that a currency sufficient for the wants of trade 
and the demands of the people shall be provided. We demand 
that we shall have the right of way not only to the home mar- 
kets but to the markets of the world. 

We demand that there shall be special privileges for none, and 

ual and exact justice to all. These are what the people and 
what the Democratic party demand. 

You practically concede the justice of our complaint by the 
reciprocity clause in the McKinley bill. You recognize the prin- 
ciple and have yielded to it in part; but the concession as made 
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pound on all sugar manufactured from the pockets of all the citi- 
zens and puts it into the pockets of the very few manufacturers 
of sugar. If the le of the United States submit to this tax, 
then the time is not far distant when other favored men will be 
given the people’s money, not, as now, indirectly by means of a 
aam but tly by bounty, by gift, and that gift claimed as a 

e theory of the sugar bounty is the theory of all protection, 
theencouragementof domestic industry. Protection is a system 
of bounties, and bounties are a system of protection. The differ- 
ence is that under tariff protection the consumer pays the bounty 
directly to 3 and under the bounty system the bonus 
is paid by all people. It would take a professional casuist to 
determine between the two systems in the matter of their injus- 
tice. The bounty system taxes all for what a few consume; the 
tariff system empowers one man to impose a fine on another man 
for trading with him. 


THM GERMAN TARIFF AND ITS VICTIMS, 


Can the apse of a high tariff give some homily on the 
riots in Berlin and Leipzig, where the most the mobs have done 
is to approach the authorities with the cry We want work.” 
For that they have been bayoneted. And yet, in going to the 
authorities, with astrange precocity, the German workmen have 
gone to exact] aoe! ei court; forGerman laws have brought 
about the exis rman situation. In 1878 Bismarcksuddenly 
became a protectionist. He made an arrangement with both the 
industrials and the agrarians, in which the former agreed to 
duties on foreign breadstuffs and the latter to duties on manu- 
factured goods. 

Foreign corn was raised successively from 1 to 5 marks; a like 
duty was levied on meat, etc., and a proportionate tax was levied 
on foreign irons, ete. The consequence was inevitable. The 
German laborer has had to pay more for his bread, meat, and . 
clothes than his Belgian or lish neighbor, which has more 
than equaled the rise in his wages; while the manufacturer, 
with her wages to pay and the increased cost of raw mate- 
rials, has been shut out from foreign markets. Meanwhile the 
inevitable glut has resulted, and there is a comparative paraly- 
sis through the empire. 

The exports have fallen off, and to retrieve themselves the 
manufacturers have organized trusts, combines, and rings to re- 
strict their output and so keep up the price of their wares, which, 
be it observed, the laborer must buy or the wares find no mar- 
ket. But the restriction of output reduces the demand for labor, 
and consequently the mobs of Berlin and Lei are crying, 
„We want work!” The situation is the inevitable one of tariff- 
cursed nations. Higher prices for the necessities of life and 
thousands of men who need these necessities out of work and 
with no money to buy them because the arbitrary prices at- 
tached to these necessities have cut them out of foreign markets 
and so limited the home production. And so, as usual, the wolf 
at both doors gnaws at the hearth of the wor 5 

The 8 of the men who want the toiling millions to give 
them a part of their earnings as a 8 has grown until now 
this insolent power demands that the people give them directl 
money. Where will this thing stop? Already this tribute 
demanded as aright. When will it stop? 

The Democratic party has pledged itself to stop it, and it will. 
The Democratic party presents a solid front to the organized 
forces of robbery, all along the line. 

And this fact suggests another view of the relation of protec- 
tion to our wool ind It is an axiom of the protective doc- 
trine that home competition, under adequate protection, will in- 
sure lower prices; and it is believed that not a single case can be 
adduced ofan article the production of which has been develo 
by protection that has not declined in price below the fore 
price with the duty added. 

No Republican farmer has ever favored a duty on foreign wool 
except to enable a manufacturer to rob the consumer and with 
a hope of sharing the plunder. 

The Republican farmer has not been a thief himself, because 
he could not. He had no trust. But he has voted in favor of pro- 
tecting the manufacturer in robbing the people, because the 
manufacturer promised him a share in the stolen era That 
he is more fool than knave is shown by the fact that he has kept 
right on voting for this theft and protecting the manufacturer 
in it, although he has never touched a penny of it. His faith has 
been eons wea in the protection bunco as it has been in the 
green- s game. 

The Democratic party appeal to the Republican farmers to 
abandon their present aidin ere abetting of theft solely on the 
ground that the protection thieves do not share the swag with 
the farmers. Upon what other plea can we appeal to them? If 
ey did share in the theft, is there one who would not laugh at 
us for our “innocence” in thinking he would give it up? 


in that clause still ignores the agriculturist and, in keeping with 
the unbroken course of the Republican party, confines the bene- 
fit to the manufacturer. 

The laborer and wage-earner pronounced his convictions in 
1888 and in 1890. The farmer and the planter have served 
notice, and their demands have been formulated in no uncertain 
manner. 

There may be dissensions; there may be differences of opinion 
as to minor questions in the Democratic party; take what solace 

ou can from it, gentlemen of the other side, but on this ques- 
3 are united. There will be no turn backward of the wheel, 
but on this one question the Democratic party will be successful. 
The demands of the people will be recognized and they will come 
into their own; and when that time comes we will have a pros- 
perous, happy, and contented people. The buzz and hum of com- 
merce and trade will be on our roads and rivers, everywhere; 
and in the language of that illustriousstatesman Mr. G? ne 

Then will the ships that pass between this land and that be like the shuttle 
of the loom weaving the web of concord among the nations. 

[Mr. GROUT addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, before the gentleman from 
Oregon takes the floor, if he will yield for a moment, I wish to 
make an announcement. 

Mr. HERMANN. Certainly. 

Mr.McMILLIN. I wish to make the announcementin the pres- 
ence of the members of the Committee that it had been pro 
on this side of the House to give way to-night and ask for no 

ht session, in order that the caucus of our friends on the other 
side could be held in this Hall. But arrangements-have been 
made, amicable and satisfactory, as I understand, with gentle- 
men in charge of the matter, for its being held in the te 
Chamber; so that we will try to have a session here for debate 
only, if the House approves of it, to-night. 

Me. DINGLEY. t ä is entirely satisfactory, 
I will state, to this side of the House. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Iso understood, although we had given way 
to allow the caucus to be held here. 


[Mr. HERMANN withholds his remarks for revision. See 
Appendix.] . 


~ Mr. YOUMANS. Mr. Chairman, I do not intend in my brief 
remarks to assail in any manner any of the political parties, but 
to endeavor to show what effect the tien Aros high-protective 
tariff laws have on agricultural and labor interests of this coun- 
try. Is it not a fact that the governmental legislative policy 
more or less controls the success and prosperity of all classes of 
business. 

BOUNTIES. 

In 20 Wallace the United States Supreme Court, by Justice 
Miller, says: 
e 
vate en and build up private fortunes, is none the less robbery be- 
cause it is done under forms of law, and is called taxation. 

Let anyone examine the McKinley tax law in the light of that 
language of the Supreme Court. to the clause giving a 
bounty to the producers of sugar. Is not the giving of a bounty 
to the producers of sugar a tax imposed on the e he the 
citizen, and given to a few to aid private enterp and build up 
private fortune. 

Mr. DONNELL. Do you pronounce the sugar bounty to be 


a 3 
Mr. YOUMANS. I do. 
Mr. ODONNELL. Do not know that in 1837 the Legisla- 
ture of REN hee rovided for such a bounty? 
Mr. YO . That did not make it right. 
Mr.O’DONNELL. That was a solidly Democratic Legisla- 


was the claim of right to impose any tax. 

The Government of the United States has no right nor consti- 
tutional power to impose a tax on the citizens of this country to 
aid in building up private enterprise or private fortune, and 
that is exactly what the sugar bounty does. It takes 2centsper 
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Mr. O'DONNELL. You say the tariff is a robbery. Now, if 
ou will permit me to say so, you represent the great salt-pro- 
Sog section of the United States. The salt industry was 
built up by the tariff. Salt is now selling for less than the 
amount of the tariff on it, I believe. That is to say, you can pur- 
chase a barrel of salt weighin 280 pounds, for 50 cents, and the 
barrel costs 20 cents. Now, where is the robbery in the duty on 
salt, the t product of the district that you represent? 

Mr. YOUMANS, I think the gentleman has answered his 
owns question, The price of salt has gone down under the high 
tariff. 

Mr. O’DONNELL. Then, if we should make the tariff twice 
r onon a it is on salt the price of salt would be twice as low as 

t now is? 

Mr. YOUMANS. That would be according to the Republican 
idea, as advanced on the floor of this House. 

But to resume my ar; ent. What American citizen ever haa 
one cent or one cent’s worth that he did not earn, or that some 
one else did not earn and give it to him, unless he stole it? 
How can protection put one cent unearned by labor in a man’s 
pocket without stealing the cent from another man? 

Do you or anyone know how you can get $10, unless some one 
earns it and gives it to you, unless you earn it yourself, or unless 
you steal it? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Does not the gentleman know that by lower- 
ing the tariff and letting gonan in from foreign countries we 
W 1 them for nothing, that we will get all we want without 
wor 

Mr. SHIVELY. On the protectionist theory. 

i Mr. YOUMANS. Protection is simply theft authorized by 
aw. 

But the normal condition of each really protected industry, the 
condition which every one will attain in time, is that in which 
the full amount authorized by Congress is stolen and divided b; 
a perfect trust that has killed all competition. No other condi- 
tion can be accepted as normal, and it is unfair to quote the 
troubles of the woolen men while building their protection fence. 

Every cent that protection puts in any man’s pocket is stolen. 
As a rule it is stolen from the farmer, and the farmer is loudest 
in hia laudation of the honesty of the man who is picking his 

et. ' 

The only way in which the farmer can be protected is to pay 
him from the 8 cents bounty for oyory pound of grease 
wool he raises, exactly as we pay him 2 cents bounty for every 
pound of sugar, syrup, and then tax the woolen manufacturers 44 
cents on every yard of cloth made in an American woolen mill. 
Leave the manufacturer’s protection exactly what it is now and 
let him do then what he does now—collect from the people the 
tax of 44 cents per yard that they pay into the Treasury for the 
Government to repay the farmers. 

This would accomplish honestly the exact result the tariff law 
now pretends to accomplish. It authorizes the woolen manufac- 
turers to charge the poopie 64 cents extra per yard on the 
cheapest cloth, fining that amount anyone who buys from any 
but the trusts. Of this 64 cents it says that 44 cents are for the 
farmer and 20 cents for the manufacturer, butit makes no provis- 
ion that the farmer shall receive one cent. It leaves the col- 
lection and division to the manufacturer. It need not collect it 
unless it wishes. After it collects it the manufacturer may keep 
the whole amount if he desires. 

Why should not the manufacturer be compelled to pay the 44 
cents into the 5 and let the Treasury DAY tos 44 cents 
over to the farmer? ould it not be simpler? uld there be 
any doubt of the farmer’s wool being protected under such an ar- 
rangement? Why is it not done? 

Because it is not intended thatthe farmer shall get one cent of 
the protection on wool. Because the object of the law is to give 
every cent to the manufacturer who collects it; and it isso framed 
that he may keep every cent. Because the farmer must be be- 

iled into believing that he gets the 44 cents as the payment for 
vote, while the manufacturer must really get it that he ice 
contribute free to camp funds. The farmeris to be bun s. 
and the only way he can be buncoed on the wool question is by 
pretending to give him the protection of the 44 cents which the 
manufacturer collects as ‘‘ compensatory ” in addition to his own 
private protection. 

According to this apostle of protection, any man who says that 
the duty on wool is levied to enable the farmer to get a higher 
price for it is a “free-trade tariff falsifier.” Every Republican 
editor in the country must be a “free-trade tariff falsifier,” for 
there is not one who has offered any other reason. Has anyone 
said to a wool-grower that his protection was levied to force him 
to ip gti the breed, 1 a heavier clip, so that he could 
sell OSA 5 7 und at a higher total profit: 

Mr. O! NELL. The gentleman is rather severe on Repub- 
lican editors. Now, when I am at home in Michigan I am en- 
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gaged in that vocation. The gentleman must have forgotten 
that, or he would not have made so rash an assertion. [Laugh- 


ter. 

r. YOUMANS. Ifany Republican editor had told the farmer 
what the wool-buyers told the mechanics and laboring men there 
would have been trouble. 

By dint of constant repetition the absurd idea that protection 
enhances wages, that the higher wages in this country over the 
‘‘ pauper” wages of Europe is due to it, has become a matter of 
faith with many who do not stop to consider that the very“ pau- 
pers” of Europe who receive the lowest of wages are protected 
more than the workmen in the United States, and that the high- 
id wea paid in any European country is paid in free-trade 

ngland. 

A: Mr, O'DONNELL. Do you say wages are higher there than 
ere 

Mr. YOUMANS. Listen to what I am saying and then you 
will understand what I have to say. 

The idea that protection raises wages is absurd for two rea- 
sons. The first is that every workman in a protected industry 
in the United States is working in open competition with the 
European paupers. He is producing the same goods they are 
833 s products must be sold in the same market and 

competition with their products. His employer is competing 
with their employer to supply the same people with the same 
goods at a less cost, and to do this he must drive their wages, 
which are the only thing entering into the cost over which he 
has control, down to the very lowest notch possible. 

The second reason is that there is no provision in the protec- 
tion granted by Congréss to the employer requiring him to pay 
even 1 cent extra to his workmen. They are left absolutely at 
his mercy, to pay more wages if it pleases him to pay them, but 
with the necessity imposed upon him by domestic competition of 
cut their wages below even foreign level. There is no reason 
in logic or common sense why protection should raise wages in 
this country and reduce them in other countries. 

There is one explanation which will account for the differences 
that though the wages paid to skilled labor regulated solely by 
natural laws of skill, and demand without having any effect pro- 
duced by protection is fully demonstrated by the manufacturers 
of American cutlery by American skilled labor and placed in 
competition with English cutlery manufactured by cheap labor 
and sold in Sheffield, England, with ee added at the 
same price, demonstrates the fact that skilled and well-paid labor 
by the aid of improved machinery can produce manufactured 
articles cheaper than cheap and unskilled labor. If this be the 
fact, then why the great cry of protection to benefit the Ameri- 
can laboring man? 

Mr. SIMPSON. Would not the gentleman be in favor of put- 
ting a tariff on porr labor, and letting the goods in free. 

r. YOUMANS. You might put a tariff on immigrants. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi in the chair). 
Gentlemen desiring to interrupt will address the chair. 

Mr. YOUMANS. In 1840 England had been for eight centu- 
ries the strongest of protection countries and Parliament had 

assed over three hundred McKinley bills. According to the 
egacy and succession returns of that year the wealth of the 
United Kingdom was distributed as follows: 


And here is the most incredible diffusion of wealth that fol- 
lowed England’s final adoption, in 1860, of free trade, after only 
seventeen years of it, as shown by the same returns for 1877: 


[From Mulhall’s Dictionary of Statistics, page 473.] 


Per 
Class. Families. family. 
SeennsdnnshSacedssasepcbecssunueansenesetssssarsseanee 22, £25, 803 
MIO OE E ede aha ndbca pase E E 1, 824, 400 1; 
WORKING © wtanawsentackerntiasenterdenenchnananos shane 4, 629, 100 


Over one million families of the working class had joined the 
middle class and the average wealth of every wor amily had 
doubled. The wealth of the rich families declined. The rich 
were getting poorer and the poor were getting richer. 

Mr. S SON. Just the opposite of the existing condition of 


things. 
Mr. YOUMANS. How is it under the existing protective tar- 
iff laws of this country? The rich are getting richer and the 
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r are getting poorer to an alarming extent. A distinguis. 
Patriot 2 5 statesman of the earlier days of this Government said: 


It was wiser to enact such laws as will permit the wealth which the peo- 


ple create to remain among those who create it, than to make such laws as 
will concentrate the wealth into the hands of a wealthy aristocracy grander 
than any of the old world. 


There can be no question that while the past decade has been 
a period of prosperity with most of the industries in this country 
the farming industry has been greatly depressed. The farmers 
have labored diligently, the seasons have been propitious, and in 
the main i abundant crops have been gathered, and yet the 
farmers have no money for their manly efforts: have lost much 
rt their prestige and energy, and their farms have decreased in 
value. 

Can it be a matter for wonder that with this enormous disad- 
vantage and burden the value of farm products in America has 
been reduced in many localities below the cost of production, or 
that the sons and daughters of farmers when they attain the age 
of discretion abandon the farm as if it was a place of degrada- 
tion, rather than the home of thrift and honor and of virtue, and 
rush to the cities and seek employment in the commercial houses 
and in the employ of the Government? 

This condition is e not wholly attributable to any one 
cause. Some part of it might be c ed to the act of 1873, when 
silver was demonetized; at that time the depression now resting 
upon farms and farming products began. But when we consider 

t the manufacturers are becoming richer each year, while the 
farmer is getting poorer, we can safely say that a greater portion 
of the depression now resting on this great industry can be at- 
tributed to the high protective tariff laws. 

While the former contends with flood and with drought, and 
strains every nerve and muscle to produce his ar and by rea- 
son of its small value when produced is compelled to deny him- 
self and his family everything save the necessaries of life in or- 
der to meet the demands of this unjust tax, isit not rather a 
matter of amazement that the American farmer exists at all? In 
the arrangement of the tariff Congress has from the beginning 
imposed on many articles impost duties so great as to practically 
prevent their importation, and this not so much from the neces- 
sity of deriving a revenue from these articles as from a necessity, 
real or supposed, of encouraging and fostering the manufacturing 
industries of our own land. 

And the stro: t argument in support of this policy has al- 
ways been that while it advances to some extent the cost of these 

cles to the consumer, yet the disadvantages which this en- 
tails to the individual are more than compensated by the country 
at large through the increased wealth and higher wages for 
labor which are claimed to result from the policy of protection. 
While political parties differ as to the wisdom of a protective 
tariff, they can, I think, hardly fail to ar that if the revenue 
must be raised the method of raising it which is last burden- 
some is by that kind of occupation or business which has 
the tendency to injure or destroy any of the leading industrial 
interests of the country. 1 


[Mr. STOUT addressed the committee. See Appendix. ] 


Mr. MCMILLIN. I ask that the gentleman be allowed ten 
minutes additional time if he wishes. 

Mr. STOUT. I will extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I move that the committee rise. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. GREENLEAF, from the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill H. R. 6007, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


Mr. WARWICK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled bills of the following titles; when the Speaker signed the 


same: 
A bill ae R. 6214) to increase the pension of William Burrough, 
of Crawford County, Ark., veteran of the war of 1812; 3 

A bill (H. R. 4631) to amend an act entitled An act to authorize 
the construction of a railroad, wagon, and foot-passenger bridge 
at Burlington, Iowa, vid vag March 6, 1888,” as amended by act 
approved February 21, 1890; 

bill (H. R. 5176) to change the time of holding the courts in 

the eastern judicial district of Texas; 

A bill (S. 1884) to prevent fraud upon the water revenues of 
the District of Columbia; : 

A bill S. 1881) to establish a military post near the city of Hel- 
ena, in Lewis and Clarke County, in the State of Montana; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 49) construing article 4 of the agree- 
ment with the Citizen band of Pottawatomie Indians in Okla- 
homa Territory and elsewhere. 


XXIII—175 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. BROSIUS, for five days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. BRUNNER, for three days, on account of important busi- 
ness. 

To Mr. DANIELL, until Wednesday next, on account of impor- 
tant business. 

HYDRAULIC MINING IN CALIFORNIA. 


Mr. CAMINETTI, from the Committee on Mines and Mining, 
pees back, as a substitute for the bills H. R. 36 and 6744, the 
bill (H. R. 7787) to create the California débris commission, pre- 
scribe its duties, and define its powers, and to regulate hydraulic 
mining on the tributaries of the Sacramento and San Joaquin 
River systems, in the State of California; which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and, with accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAKER. The original bills will lie on the table. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, quite a number of gentlemen 
have ne spi a desire to speak on the question now Leese 
before the House. Our Republican friends have kindly arran 
to have their caucus in the Senate Chamber to-night instead of 
here, and therefore I ask unanimous consent that the House take 
a recess until 8 o’clock, the session of the evening to be devoted 
exclusively to a discussion of the tariff bill that has been under 
consideration to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole informs me that there are also gentlemen who can not 
geta hearing who desire to address the House to-morrow. I 
will ask therefore, if there be no objection, that there be a re- 
cess until 11 o’clock to-morrow morn $, the first hour to be de- 
voted 55 to debate on the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Tennessee mean 
to take a recess or to adjourn to meet at 11 o’clock to-morrow? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. That would be better; that when the House 
adjourns . a it be to meet at 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

e SP. ER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that when the House adjourns to-day it be to meet 
at 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. Is there objection? 

Mr. ENLOE. Before consent to that is given I want to make 
some arrangement by which we will get some other day for the 
consideration of business on the Private Calendar in place of 
Friday. I have no objection if we can make an arrangement for 
some other oe 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Probably it will not be amiss here to state 
that a number of those interested in the Private Calendar are 
willing to have to-morrow nels gots for discussion of the tariff 
question if it can be unders that the following Friday will 
not be interfered with. ) 

Mr. ENLOE. I think we ought to have some day next week in 
lieu of next Friday. Ido not want to lose an opportunity for 
considering business on the Private Calendar 

Mr. McMILLIN. If there is any objection I will not press the 
request at this time for a session before 12 to-morrow. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Ithink we had better let Fri- 
day be devoted to the business provided for under the rules. 

Ir. MCMILLIN. It was not my purpose in making the re- 

uest to interfere with Friday, and thdraw my request for 

the adjournment until 11 o’clock to-morrow, the hour between 
11 and 12 to be devoted to debate on the pending bill. 

The SPEAKER. Objection ismade. The gentleman from 
Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] will perform the duties of the chair this 
evening. The Chair declares the House in recess until 8 o’clock. 


EVENING SESSION. 

The recess having expired, the House was called to order at 
8 o’clock by Mr. MCRAE, as Speaker pro tempore. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the purpose of considering revenue bills. 

The motion was to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
whee House on the state of the Union, Mr. BLOUNT in the 
chair. 

The CHAIRMAN, The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of revenue 
bills. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized. 

Mr. PARRETT. Mr, Chairman, the power of taxation is in- 
herent in and essential to the existence of every civilized gov- 
ernment. It is a power which from its very nature should always 
be well guarded and closely confined within its just and proper 
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limitations and restrictions. It is apower easily perverted and 
far too often abused, sometimes on one pretext and sometimes 
another. While it is as necessary to the order and regulation 
of human society as fire is to its warmth and comfort, yet outside 
of its proper bounds it is as destructive to the rights and welfare 
of the common interests of the people asthe uncontrolled flames 
of fire outside of fixed bounds are to the buildings and super- 
structures erected by human hands. 

Every attempt to carry ok power of taxation beyond its right- 
ful opia and 5 d attract the attention of the citi- 
zen with the same inctive feelings of alarm as the ringing of 
the fire-bell in the night time. enever this power is the 

uestion of consideration, and there are good grounds to believe 
that insiduously, stealthily, or otherwise, the rightful power of 
taxation has been perverted and used, and itscontinuance threat- 
ened, in a manner tending to the enslavement of the masses and 
the subordination of their rights and earnings to the benefit and 
enlargement of the accumulations and gains of the few, and the 
upbuilding of great fortunes in the hands of an oligarchy of wealth 
out of the labor and toil of all the other classes, then questions 
of this kind assume a degree of importance which should over- 
shadow and hold in abeyance all other and minor questions until 
the wrongs thus perpetrated and threatened can be righted, and 
all such portentous evils not only driven back, but utterly up- 
rooted and destroyed. 

The forces combined under the banner of the great Democratic 
party should solidly move onward and forward, and no step back- 
at should be taken. And I believe that recruited, from the 
opponents of subsidies and bounties and friends of the tariff re- 
form, as in 1890, no step backward will be taken. No differences 
on financial or monetary questions, no watching of the clouds 
with silver linings, or 
crest should, or will, for a moment be permitted to distractor di- 
vide the harmonious attention of the onward and forward moy- 
ing of the people on the great and, as I believe, the vital ques- 


tion of the hour—the correction of the evils of an unjust and | lawful 


iniquitous system of taxation. The great question impressed 
upon every mind and instilled inevery heart will be the preser- 
vation of their political rights by a radical, but just and judi- 
cious, reform of the methods of tariff taxation. 

‘An equality of rights before the law for every citizen should 
not only be demanded, but absolutely secured. No one ought to 
be required to give up more than a just share of his earnings for 
the maintenance of the Government; and no one should be re- 
quired by the strong arm of the law in the name of taxation to 
surrender any part of what he has earned for the upbuilding of 
the private enterprises of others or the enrichment of private 
individuals or corporations. It is time to call a halt upon subsi- 
dies and bounties of every description. I know of no sound rea- 
son why the farmers of one section of the country should be com- 
pelled to pay into the Treasury of the Government annually large 
sums er for the benefit of other farmers or other private 
enterp 8. 5 

Why should the farmers and toilers of Indiana, Illinois, and 
Missouri, and all the classes of all the States have a portion of 
their earnings forced out of their kets by the perversion of 
the power of taxation and have it bestowed upon the“ cane- 
crushers of Louisiana, the beet-boilers of California, or the sap- 
1 of Vermont,” to be distributed to and divided among the 
landlords and more wealthy classes and syndicates controlling 
the sugar production of the country. 

But, in my opinions this law was only enacted for the purpose 
of more securely ancho among the people a swarm of other 
and more unfair and iniquitous subsidies and bounties than even 
this with which the enactments of the last Co ss are teem- 
ing, perhaps in excess of all other Co; 5 my judgment 
every law compelling the payment of any bounty or subs: y by 
the whole people to any class of private citizens or corporations 
whatsoever ought to forever annulled and repealed. The 
continuance of such laws is a constant menace to the general 
welfare. So long as they remain upon the statute books of the 
nation they will be precedents to be used in favor of more and 
still more peculations upon the people. No more faithful warn- 
ing was ever uttered than that of the illustrious, though un- 
known, Junius, in his dedication to his letters, when he said: 


e defect is s by an analogy. 
pro in our ci ‘hts 

Constitution and that they must fall or flourish with it. 

cause of faction or of party or of any individual, but the common interest of 

every man, 


It has occurred to me that the legislation of the country for 
some years past has been constantly drifting away from that in- 
- dividuality and sovereignty of the citizen so essential to the 


e golden sheen gilding the mountain. 


maintenance of a republican form of government as to invite a 

closer scrutinization into the b and precedents year by 
ear being made. Is the goal to which we are te g the cen- 

N of wealth and power in the hands of the few? 

Are we returning to iarchal or feudal theories, and invit- 
ing a general system of paternalism? If so, we are abandon 
the theories of self-government, and moving out of the homes o 
individual right and capacity to manage and control our own 
affairs. What can be more despotic and than the as- 
sumption of the right to take the private earnings of one man, 
ore of men, bestow them upon other private individuals 
or corporations? This is the inevitable effect of the widespread 
and far-reaching system of subsidies and bounties extending be- 
yond the danger-line in the actsof the last Congress, and especi- 
ally culminating in the most hideous sha and forms in the 
law for the revision of the tariff and collectionof the revenues of 
the Government. 

The precedent for subsidies and bounties so boldly announced 
and established will be followed by others directly, or upon 
imagined analogies, until the toiling and laboring masses will 
be found working in servitude and poverty to pay these unholy 
tithes to the already enriched and favored few, unless this class 
of legislation shall be abrogated and the seal of condemation 
placed upon it. Surely it is not only an indefensible but unjust 
method of transferring the earnings of one class to the e - 
ment of- another. In many instances, too, it is wholly without 
even the semblance of raising revenue to supply the necessities 
of the Government, and in its naked deformity can only be de- 
nominated an insidious method of plundering and robbing the 
already impoverished masses of the people. In my view it comes 
within the terse and forcible uage of the late Justice Miller, 
of the Supreme Court of the United States, when he said: 


To lay with one hand the power of the Government on the property of the 
citizen, and Ene aan other yw it upon favored individuals to aid private 
en and 


mild up private fortunes, is none the less a robbery because 
it is done under the forms of law and is called taxation. There can be no 
tax which is not laid for public purposes. 


Mr. Chairman, the consideration of any tariff bill s at 
once the whole subject of tariff taxation, with its gene 
and bearing upon the people. That it is a tax is evidenced by the 


simple fact that it is always laid with a view to increase or di- 
mi h the, amount “3 3 ba money tas raised by it. And 
if it was always confini e purpose utting money into 
the public Treasury it would be far less eee and obnox- 
ious than it is. 

There is great merit in the definition given by the late Emery 
Storrs, an eminent orator and Republ of the Northwest, 
when he said: What is tariff?“ and answered: 

It is a tax. It is nothing less than, and not but a tax. It isa tax 
which we do not always pay to the Government, but tothe manufacturer for 
his private enrichment; for where protection begins, revenue ceases. The 
consumer is impoverished, the Government is not aided. 

The lan e of the Constitution, that Congress shall have 
power to lay and collect taxes duties, imposts, and excises to 
pay the debts and provide for the common defense and general 
welfare of the United States,” by its own terms imports and 
shows that the power to lay duties is classified with and used in 
the sense and nature of a tax, and that it is granted for the spe- 
cific purpose of raising money for the use and benefit of the Gov- 
vo gi and in effect is limited and restricted to that purpose 
only. 

It is needless to say more upon this subject, for I feel sure that 
every intelligent person who has given this matter any consid- 
eration, unless it is the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALKER], knows that the tariff is a tax and a very burdensome 
and onerous one, too, even when laid for revenue purposes only; 
but when levied for the purpose of compelling the people to pay 
a bounty or subsidy to manufacturing monopolies and syndicates 
for their ak enrichment, as it is in many instances in the 
so-called McKinley law, it is, in my opinion, an unjust and in- 
iquitous tax and scheme to deprive the consumers of 2 thus 
taxed of a large portion of their earnings and the comfortsof life. 

It is arrogance to talk about benefiting the laborer by rac pn eg 
earnings at the rateof nearly 100 per cent upon woolen blankets 
and all other common and necessary woolen wear. In my opin- 
ion, instead of benefiting the toiler, whether he is the common la- 
borer, mechanic, or farmer, it is plundering him of a large par 
tion of his honest earnings and under no circumstances should be 
tolerated or permitted. It is difficult to see how the laborer is 
or can be benefited by having in effect his w. tolled to the 
amount of from 60 to 150 per cent upon eve he buys for 
the use and comfort of himself and family; yet this is the un- 
doubted effect of the exorbitant system of taxation enacted by 
the Fifty-first Congress. . 

It is ly a part of the legerdemain so frequently used under 
the 9 and promptings of the selfishness of the monopol - 


ists to conceal their real purposes by falsely pretending a desire 
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to benefit the „ when, in fact, their true motive is 


to swell their own g satisfy their own insatiate greed. 

A judicious tariff laid only for revenue, and permitting fair 

mpetition, imposes upon the consumer the necessity of paying 
fhe value of the goods in the 5 8 Je . the mses of 
packing them, the costs of transportation, and mercantile com- 

ions with the duty added which gives the manufacturer in 

e home country very great advantages in supplying the same 
class of articles to the home purchasers. 

Mr. Chairman, I concede t all may and ought to be taxed 
for necessary and proper governmental expenses and for such 
matters of general utility and public necessity as may affect the 
whole people. But the equality of rights of every citizen should 
be preserved in the assessment of taxes and duties. And to 
be equal and just these taxes, whether in the nature of ad va- 
lorem taxation or of excise, import, or other duties, should be 
60 laid as to operate as nearly e as practicable upon all citi- 
zens according to their respective situations and circumstances 
in life. Every tax should be so contrived as to take from the 

le as little as ble over and above what it brings into 
3 avoiding favoritism or special privileges either to 
individuals or to classes and that the substantial and rightful 
necessities of the public revenue should never be exceeded. 

Whenever the Government attempts to go beyond this it is 
exceeding its it and rightful powers, violating the object ofits 
creation, and in a greater or less de; injuriously depriving at 
least some of its citizens of those rights and of that protection 
which it was instituted to secure to them. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to say a little more upon this question. 
It can not, in my opinion, be uted that whenever revenue is 
raised by the imposition of a duty upon any commodity used or 
consumed by the people the consumer not onl, pays the prime 
cost of the article merchantable, but the duty upon 
it, together with a reasonable profit added upon the whole sum 
by the wholesale and retail dealers. And hence it is evident 
that if any tax be so laid as to foster and protect one class in 
a special manner it must necessarily be at the expense of all 
others and operate to the injury and detriment of the latter, 
making a monopoly or master of the protected class and menials, 
serfs, and slaves of all the rest. 

Every law of so-called protection means to empower the man- 

turer to collect as a bounty upon the goods manufactured by 
a sum equal to or as nearly approximating the rate of dut; 
xed for his benefit, as his greed may dictate, or without rega 
to the necessities of the consumer, deprive him of the comfort 
and enjoyment of the use of such goods; that is to say, the toil- 
ing masses, by reason of legislative riminations againstthem, 
are forced to ae up or surrender a considerable portion of their 
to the favored class without any reasonable cause or 
fit compensation, and this favored class, by unification and ex- 
clusiveness, will decrease in numbers, but increase in power, 
while the unprotected classes will increase in numbers, but by de 
gress become more and more impoverished and in every sense 
weakened and enfeebled. } 

In this way the just ani of equality before the law may be 
totally abrogated and destroyed. For certainly there is nothing 
which at the present hour bears a more threatening attitude to 
the rights of ‘life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness“ than 
the enfranchised and overprotected monopolies, with their un- 
fair advan and arbitrary powers over both the popie and 
their legislative assemblies, outrageously increased by the re- 
cent legislation granting to them additional subsidies and boun- 
ties in violation, as I believe, of the pledges previously made by 
all es to reduce and equalize tariff taxation. 

of the monstrosities of tariff rates from 80, 90, 100, 125 
to 150 per cent and more! In the language of an eminent writer— 

Such came ons nothing 825 nyan 8 ori free 7 1 5 > Toar are 

Treasury n ustry A 
Tha their removal before entering upon tho real work of Yeform would 
0 


0 oval by the surgeon of the rags and dirt from the sur- 
face ofa abject witch he cae cere to submit to dissection. 


And these are the monstrosities which the monopolists propose 
to maintain under the wicked and false pretense that such meas- 
ures are in the interest of the laboring classes; measures which 
have already depressed and brought to the verge of bankruptcy 
and om many of the most useful and valuable vocations of the 
country. 

Nothing is more true than that the permanent and remuner- 
ative employment of labor depends upon the general prosper- 

ty of the whole le, and that any course of legislation which 

nds to depress and injure the great farming and productive 

interests injuriously effect, in every branch of business, the 
remunerative and just rewards of labor. 

It might be true that those engaged in favored branches of 
business might be 1 slightly benefited, but it doesnot 
seem to have even had that effect under the increase of duties by 
the McKinley act; yet it isfar more probable, indeed certain, 


that the final result has been, and will continue tobe, the attrac- 
tion of labor, both from home and abroad, into the channels thus 
protected until the supply becomes greater than the demand, 

The prevention of competition by prohibitory duties upon ar- 
ticles commonly used will increase the price tothe consumer and 
thereby greatly diminish the quantity consumed, andin this way 
the oversupply of labor in the protected branches quickly re- 
duces the price of labor to a level with and often below the 
amount paid in all other branches of business; for it would be 
worse than Utopian to suppose that the heads of great corpora- 
tions and monopolies will not go into the free and open markets 
of the world for their labor, or that they will grade the price of 
labor according to their own profits, and not according to the 
supply, or that they will even retain their laborers a day beyond 
their usefulness and subserviency to their interests. These are 
the things they rarely or never do. 

It is, therefore, reasonably certain that this system will finally 
result in leaving the benefits of overprotection entirely to the 
capital employed in the favored trades, while all labor will be 
more or less depressed and reduced in price, and the cost of liv- 
i ey the laborer correspondingly enchanced, for the duty or 
subsidy in favor of the capitalist necessarily falls most heavily 
upon the laboring classesas the largest consumers. Surely, then, 
it would be better to let labor regulate and protect itself in its 
own way, through its own just and judicious organizations, and 
to withdraw all wrongful subsidies and premiums from the mo- 
nopolists. In other words, it would ba better to let all march 
hand in hand together in developing the great and widespread 
natural resources of the country to a higher, better, and more 
equal distribution of natural wealth and propery: 

Sir, I contend that itis by creating diversified and multifarious 
avenues for labor, and by that means alone, that the wages of 
the laborer will be increased, and that itis the untaxed and thereby 
cheapened necessaries of life, and those alone, that will add to 
the purchasing power of his earnings and enable him to be a free 
man and to work when and in whatever vocation he chooses. 

With an open market and free trade in labor its price will con- 
tinue to be regulated by the supply and demand, and when the 
avenues for wage-workers are abundant wages will increase; but 
when narrowed down and put under the control of monopolists 
they will decrease, and the laborer will become more and more 
subservient to his Soares When there is onl oporana 
for one, and two seek the place, the price will Jall, ut when 
there is employment for two, and only one seeks the place, the 

rice will rise. Indeed, free trade in labor, but undue protection 

or everything which labor must buy, is so manifestly unjust as 
to merit universal condemnation. 

In my humble judgment this whole system of unjust protec- 
tion, bounties, and subsidies is a gigantic scheme to take money 
out of the pockets of the masses and put it into the tills and stron 
boxes of the wealthy and lordly few. A scheme originating wit 
and emanating from the barons of protection, who daily in pornon 
and by their agents swarm around this Hall and in the lobbies 
and committee rooms—barons of wealth created and fostered by 
unfair legislative discriminationsin their favor. Their compact 
is a formidable one, and it will require the combined efforts of 
all the friends of the oppressed masses to dislodge these self- 
constituted masters and controllers of legislation from their 
stongholds. 

In this struggle there will be no room for side issues or dis- 
tracting elements. The tactics of the past will still be resorted 
to. We must expect the treatment so admirably portrayed by 
Dr. Adam Smith, one of the world’s ablest authors upon politi- 
cal economy, when describing the means by which the classes 
holding advantages over the people maintain their power and 
influence. He says: 

Not only the prejudices of the public, but, what is much more unconquer 
able, the private interests of many individ tibly oppose it. ere 
the officers of the Army to o with the same zeal and unanimity, any 
reduction in the number of forces with which master manufacturers set 
themselves t every law that 1s likely to increase the number of their 
rivals in the home market; were the former to animate their soldiers, in the 
same manner as the latter inflame their workmen, to attack With violence 
and ou the proposers of such regulation, to attempt to reduce the 


Army would be as dangerous as it has now become to attempt to diminis 
in nd respect, the monopoly which our manufacturers have ob 


us. 

monopoly has so much increased the number of some parti 
tribes of them, that, like an overgrown standing army, they have become 
1 to the Government, and upon many occasions intimidate the 
legislature. 


es member of Parliament who su rts every proposal for strengthening 
this monopoly, is sure to acquire e the reputation of understanding 
trade but great popularity and influence with an order of men whose num- 
bers and wealth render them of great importance. 

If he o them, on the contrary, and, still more, if he has authority 
enough to be able to thwart them, ne her the most acknowledged 3 
nor the highest rank, nor the test public services can protect him from 
the most infamous abuse 1 personal insults, nor some- 
times from real danger, arising from the lent outrage of furious and dis- 
appointed monopolists. * 


The continued existence of this class, largely using the same 


cular 
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methods, was clearly indicated and pointed out by that most em- 


inent leader of tariff reform, ex-President Grover Cleveland, 

when in the subdued language of his high position, but with un- 
mistakable certainty, he said: 

So stubbornly have all efforts toreformthe ee condition been resisted 

those of our fellow-citizens thus engaged. t they can hardly complain 

of the suspicion, entertained to a certain extent, that there exists an organ- 

ized combination all along the line to maintain their advantages. 


But the time is at hand when despite their efforts and oe oi 
the malignancy of their opposition the popular voice at the bal- 
lot box will overthrow them. The demand of the times is for 
fair play. The people wanta fair show in the race of life. They 
want to see the great holders of the credits and wealth of the 
country bear their fairs hare of the burdens of the Government in 
proportion to their conditions, holdings, and governmental pro- 
tection. The clamor coming from all parts of the country for re- 
lief from the haayy burdens of inequitable and unjust taxation 
for the benefit of the wealthy, and the clamor in favor of giving 
to the laboring and productive masses a fairer share of theirown 
accumulations and a larger share of Feo perio benefits, is 
just and right and ought and will, at all hazards, be maintained. 

The bills now under consideration pro reductions upon a 
large class of the common necessaries of life. They at least pro- 
pose some relief from the wrongful assessments of duties or tax 
upon a portion of the articles in daily use among all the people 
and are therefore worthy of support. To show the enormity of 
our present system of taxation, I here insert the following para- 
graphs from the law as it now exists as indicating its general 
scope and bearing: 

393, On blankets, hats of wool, and flannels for underwear com wholly 
or in ob gers of wool, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, 
valued at not more than 30 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be the 
same as the duty imposed by this on one pound and one-half pound of 


akin pti wool of the first-class, and in addition thereto 30 per cent ad va- 
orem. : 


304. On women's and children's dent goods coat l Italian cloths, 
and of similar character or d ption of which the warp consists 
wholly of cotton or other vegetable material, with th: er of the fab- 


ric composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, coat, 
alpaca, or other als, valued at not exceed 15 cents per square yard, 
7 cents per square yard, and in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem; val- 
ued at above 15 cents square yard, 8 cents per square yard, and in addi- 
tion thereto 50 per cent ad valorem. 

On women's and children’s dress goods, coat linings, Italian cloth, 
bunting, and goods of similar description or character composed wholly or 
. of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, Lets gears or other animals, 

not 8 for in this act, the duty be 12 cents per square 
yard, in on thereto 50 per cent ad valorem. 

397. On cloaks, dolmans, jackets, , ulsters, or other outside garments 
for ladies and children’s apparel and goods of similar reson ger or used for 
like purposes, composed wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the 
camel, goat, alpaca, or other eup or manufactured wholly or in 
82 the duty per pound shall be four and one-half times the duty im 

y this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in addition 
OS Woo Puten 88 c ts, Il cents per square yard, and 
in addition thereto 40 per 1 ad n ; oat 2 

Many articles of common and daily use may seem too small for 
the purchaser to protest against, and yet many thousands of 
housekeepers need every cent of their pocket money; and they may 
seem too small to 7 75 about, but they were nok too 3 5 have 
a gouging monopoly tax put upon them. n subject I 
fully indorse the n extract from a leadlag public journal: 

And how quickly the totals mount to the millions of dollars under the op- 
erations of this tax. Look at it—on hats, bonnets, hoods, plumes, ribbons, 
handkerchiefs, underwear, dress goods, diapers and safety pins, nursing 
bottles, pocket knives, table cutlery and table ware, kitchen ware, and every 
other conceivable article of manufactured It counts for millions and 
hundreds of millions. And it accounts for the fact that there are so many 
millionaires in the country and so few who have begun outside of that fa- 
vored class who can have a check for $1,000 honored at the banks. 

Mr. Chairman, I call attention to the fact that thousands of 
millions of the products of this country in the last decade have 
been sent ab and sold in foreign countries, mostly in Great 
Britain and Western Europe, and at least five-eighths of that, in 
my opinion, has been real from the sale of farm products 
from the South and the West. 

Earnestly, in this presence, I want to inquire, what have the 
laborers and farmers to show for these vast shipments of their 
products? What have they to show for this plethora of golden 
reer thrown into their laps by their foreign or pauper cus- 
tomers 

If indeed, as it isnot only said, but proven, that they are not able 
to meet their mses; if ins of growing prosperous and 
cuniarily independent with all this enormous wealth created by 
them, they are almost bankrupt and unable to keep their heads 
above the bitter waters of adversity; if the agriculturists instead 
of having money in their strong boxes are largely in debt; if by 
the inexorable demands of the money lenders of other sections 
of the country many of them have been sold out and driven to 
become tenants upon farms once owned by them; and if the farms 
of porate oi the residue are largely mortgaged; and if they are 
otherwise pecuniarily em and oppressed with indebted- 
ness, it is then evident that there must be something wrong 


somewhere either in their own management or from wicked and 
unfair legislative discriminations t them. 

Many of them may live comfortably, but none of them are 
known or believed to be overextravagant or spendthrifts, and if 
they were allowed to spend their earnings to the best advantage, 
buy their common necessaries of life where they can buy cheap- 
est, exchange their products in the markets of the world where 
they are compelled to sell their surplus at most subject only to a 
reasonable revenue duty, there is no reason why they should not 
be as prosperous and even more prosperous and wealthy than an 
other class; and with their prosperity the towns and cities an 
every commercial and other business would be revived and 
greatly strengthened. - 

The vice and wrong of prohibitory and protective duties 
neither intended or necessary to supply the rightful wants and 
necessities of the Government, consists in the fact that it indi- 
rectly and insidiously, through the enforcement of penalties, 
takes the money out of the pockets of the people to whom it justly 
belongs and who have honestly earned it under the specious but 
false pretext that those upon whom it is bestowed can make a 
better use of it than its true owners. 

I assume that it is wrong under any pretext thus to take money 
away from the farmers or any other class, often thereby com- 
pelling them, as already too well known, to mo ge their goods, 
their homes, and their farms, to supply the deficiency of money 
thus wrung from them, far too frequently, in the sole interest of 
trusts and monopolies. It becomesevident to me that in this way 
the middle classes, agricultural producers, mechanics, and labor- 
ers, are so unfairly taxed and subjected to such constant drainage 
of their earnings and the products of their labor by being com- 

Ued to pay these enormous, and to my mind, inequitable and 

logical duties upon almost a they o not them- 
selves produce, and with the impossibility of being beneficiall 
in any wise protected on their own productions, that it wil 
eventually, unless checked, result in their complete and absolute 
impoverishment and bankruptcy. 

ut much as the wholesome principle of relief from, and re- 
duction of, taxation upon the prime necessities of life in the ham- 
lets and homes of the people, would seem to commend itself to 
fair consideration and just action, yet, such is the strength of 
the ordinary human selfishness of those interested in its preven- 
tion that every pretext, however flimsy, as well as party feeling 
and pride of opinion, will be invoked to prevent its application. 
But I appeal to the generosity of even thesə and to men every- 
where and inevery station toconsider the benefits and possibilities 
of a more fair and equitable system of tariff taxation; to consider 
how this system, as itis almost generally conceded, increases the 
cost of living and becomes a burden upon those with moderate 
means, and the poor, the employed, and unemployed, the sick 
and the well, the young and the old, and that it constitutes a 
tax which with relentless grasp is fastening upon the clothing 
and many other articles necessary to the comfortable enjoyment 
of life of every man, woman, and child in the land. 

The millions of farmers, their laborers, and families com 
the solid framework and foundation of the Government. They | 
alone insure its firmness and stability. They are not easily worked 
upon by the temper of the times. When they prosper, every 
branch of business participates in their prosperity, Why, then, 
this continuation of overtaxation against them? Everything 
they use but do not themselves produce, from the needle and 
thread to the mowing-machine, binder, and twine, is heavily 
taxed, either for the benefit of the Government or that of the 
manufacturer. 

There is a heavy tax on the clothing they wear, the cheap 
carpets on their floors, on the wire fences around their fields, on 
the materials, paint, and glass for their houses; in fact, on every- 
thing they buy from the cellar to the garret and from the kitchen 
to the pene This tax may be so indirect that wey do not 
know when they pay it; but it is as inexorable as it is indirect, 
as burdensome as it is insidious. 

No wonder they begin to show a spirit of unrest and dissatis- 
faction heretofore unknown! They need relief from overtaxa- 
tion on the necessaries of life. They need a freer and fairer 
system of trade. How clearly and tersely the late President 

leveland outlined the only American cy and put into the 
mouths of the people a new song when he said: The taxation 
upon luxuries presents no features of hardship; but the common 
necessaries of life used and consumed by all the people, the duty 
on which adds to the cost of living in every home, ought to be 
greatly cheapened,” a song that will continue to be sung allover 
this broad land and be echoed from mountain to plain, hill to 
valley, ocean to ocean, and lake to gulf, until the grand refrain 
will be taken up in every hamlet and home in one universal ex- 
clamation of joy over the success of this fair and truthful utter- 


ance. 
What the people want, in my opinion, is a reduction of ex- 
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penses, fewer subsidies, less extravagance, a more economical 
administration of the Government, and a reduction of taxation 
all along the line. They want a revenue system in which the 
accumulated wealth will be made to bear something like an 
equitable share of the burdens of the Government. Sucha yo 
tem was evidently intended by the framers of the Constitution 
when they conferred upon Congress the power to levy taxes con- 
sisting of both impost and excise duties for paying the public 
debt and current expenses of the Government. 

It was clearly not intended that a man with a large family to 
feed.and clothe, who was barely able to keep a floor under his 
fest and a roof over his head, should pay in the form of taxes as 
much as one having a large income and bank account and only 
a small family to support. But under this barbarous and one- 
sided tariff system he pays vastly more. 

In conclusion I will say that in my opinion the people will not 
rest until this stupendous system of wrong and oppression, in- 
1 ger by an insatiate greed for gain and private enrichments 
with all of its abominable features, is relegated to the past and 
buried beneath the crushing curses and anathemas of an out- 
raged and outwitted moral sense of fair dealing and common 
honesty among men. The cry is constantly becoming louder 
and stronger for fair play. 

The isolated attacks now being made in favor of tariff reform 
by the several bills before this House are merely admonitions 

at the present cunningly devised scheme under the delusive 
title of Brad pe but really for the enslavement of the masses 
to the interests of an oligarchy of wealth, is doomed to an early 
removal from among the laws of the land. The people are rap- 
idly arousing and awakening themselves from despondency and 
despair to an active assertion of their just right to enjoy toa 
reasonable extent the fruits of their own earnings. 

T fancy the movement already begun like the cloud not bigger 
than a human hand is destined to rapmaly grow and spread until 
it breaks with relentless fury upon this entire system of selfish- 
ness, greed, fraud, and wrong, and by its purifying influences 
washes it out of existence and leaves fair and honest trade and 
commerce among the whole people. 

The achievement of fair trade and the removal of unjust taxes 
for subsidies and bounties, and the opening of the right of way 
to the markets of the world for our products where they are 
needed, will enable the seaboard States with all their varied 
products to join hands with the great Mississippi Valley with its 
wheat, cotton, corn, tobacco, pork, and beef, and rehabilitate 
American shi pin, interests, and illume every port, and cover 
every sea in the civilized world with the steam and whitened 
sails of American steamers and other vessels bearing the grand 
emblem of our national greatness, and unfurling the Stars and 
Stripes at every port within the range of civilization. 

With our national products, the great staples of trade needed 
in all the more crowded nations of the earth liberated and re- 
monetized, all questions of money and finance will readily settle 
themselves at the dictation or bidding of the American Continent. 
And I close my remarks by adopting the language of an able 
writer in the North American Review: 


Finally, there is one point in connection with this movement for a revision 
of the existing Federal tax system which ought not to be overlooked. Has 
not the time come when the people of the United States, la, aside the 
economic contentions of the past, should serio consider if itis not pas 
sible to adopt a national policy whereby instead of standing on the defensive, 
as they now doin ie ee to the manufacture of the great staples of the 
world’s consumption, they may almost at once assume the aggressive, bidding 
defiance to allforeign competition, and sending our 88 under our flag to 
every nation ot the earth that has got anything of value to giye us in ex: i. 
and will not follow the precedents we have instituted, repel us by protective 


Consider what are the conditions for pat tices in the so-called manufac- 
turing industries. Cheap food, cheap land, cheap fibers, abundant coal and 
the educated, inventive brain, the skilled hand and low taxes. All 
these except the last we have as no other competitive nation, and the last 
one we may have if we so b 

Ad of national development, an accumulation of abundance, an op- 
port muy for remunerative employment for all who are willing to work, and 
a diversity of industry, such as the most sanguine American has as yet 
hardly ventured to dream of, are therefore certainly within the possibilities 
of our attainment as a nation. Was there such an opportunity for states- 
manship ever before granted to the legislators of any people? Shall such 
0 Unities be improved, or shall we, as heretofore, allow certain her 
vate and selfish interests to thrust themselves right across and so block 

e great highway of national development? 


Applause on the Democratic side.] 

r. GREENLEAF. Mr. Chairman, the tariff question, as I 
understand it, is most complicated and many-sided; so compli- 
cated, indeed, that sometimes otherwise intelligent men flatter 
themselves that they have mastered the whole subject, when, as 
a matter of fact, they have not mastered even one side of it. It 
is 1 that I may be one of this unfortunate class of be- 
nighted tariff reformers. It is possible that, reasoning from false 
premises, I have necessarily reached wrong conclusions; Iam pre- 
pared to say, however, that for some years past I have given the 
subject such thoughtas a busy life would permit, and that I have 
reached certain conclusions thereon which seem to me correct. 
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It has been my fortune to study this f from the stand- 
pos of a. business man; from the standpoint not only of a manu- 
acturer, but of a farmer as well—rather than from the stand- 
point of a politician. 

And although, as previously stated, I have found the question 
exczedingly complicated and many-sided, I have become satisfied 
in my own mind that there are certain fundamental truths un- 
derlying the subject, not so hard to understand, and yet which 
have a most important bearing upon the whole tariff system; that, 
in fact, the merits of the issue now pending between those known 
as the high protectionists“ of the country on the one hand, and 
those known as tariff reformers” on the other, in a large meas- 
ure turn on these same fundamental truths. I will briefly state 
a few of them. 

First. A tariff, high or low, imposed on any given commodity 
of the United States, whether it bs a product of our factories or of 
our farms, which is produced largely in excess of the home de- 
mand, so that it is exported to a large extent, does not operate 
as a tax upon that commodity. 

Second. A tariff, high or low, on any given commodity of the 
United States, whether it be a product of our factories or of our 
farms, which is not produced in quantity sufficient to supply the 
home demand, so that large importations are required to meet 
the home demand, does act not only as a tax on the imported 
article but also on the home product. 

Third. Large overproduction of any given commodity of the 
United States, whether it be a product of our factories or of our 
farms, so that the product is largely in excess both of the home 
and foreign demand, will carry down the price of that commod- 
ity, whether the tariff imposed be high or low. It matters not 
whether overproduction is caused by home competition, invited 
by a high protective tariff (as is sometimes the case with manu- 
factured articles), or by exceptionally fruitful seasons for the 
farmer, or by miscalculation on the part of the manufacturer of 
unprotected articles as to his market—the price goes down all 
the same. l 

I do not believe these several propositions can be successfully 
controverted. If not, it inevitably follows that the 15 cents per 
bushel tariff on corn, the 25 cents per bushel on wheat, the 2cents 
per pound on beef, the 6 cents per pound on butter, the 2 cents 
per pound on pork, the 30 cents per bushel on barley, the 35 cents 
to$2.75 per pound on tobacco, imposed by the McKinley bill, does 
not add a penny to the price of these important products of the 
farmer, and for the reason that all these commodities, with the 
single exception of barley, are produced largely in excess of the 
home demand, so that heavy exportations are made, as will be 
seen by the following table: 


Exported during twelve months ended December 81, 1891. 
Corn and corn meal pee ead AE N ERI rath A Ar #20, 


Wheat and wheat flour 
meee products 


Cotton, unmanufactured, of which we exported 8277,38, 511 dur- 
ing the same period, is not included in this table, for the reason 
that, although Dy Mead the most important agricultural product of 
all, no tariff has been imposed upon it; and no tariff has been 
imposed upon cotton simply because it so clearly comes within 
the provisions of my first proposition. 

It is true that barley has heretofore been imported in consid- 
able quantities from Canada, but not, I think, in sufficient quan- 
tities to affect the price of the American product; and then 
again, it would appear that under the stimulus of the McKinley 
actincreasing the tariff on barley from 10 cents per bushel, under 
the old act of 1883, to 30 cents per bushel, the product of this 
article has been so increased during the past year as, thus far, to 
bar the advance in price contemplated by this bill. 

In support of my statement that the price of this commodity 
has not advanced under the stimulus of the McKinley bill, I in- 
vite attention to the following letter from the Buffalo Merchants’ 
Exchange: 

WUFFALO MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, 


Buffalo, N. Y., January 21, 1892. 
Hon. H. S. GREENLEAF, Washington, D. C. 
At a meeting of the members of the Buffalo Merchants’ Exchange, inter- 
ested in the barley and malting business, Mr. William C. Newman, vice-presi- 
dent, in the chair, held this day, the following preamble and resolutions were 


adopted: 

* 58 the duty on barley was increased from 10 cents per bushel to 30 
cents per bushel under the present tariff; and 

i ereas the present duty virtually prohibits the importation of barley 
and has thereby produced great injury to the elevating, malting, and brew- 
ing interests of this State, especially to those parties having vested rights 
in the towns and cities on our frontier, without benefiting any other class 
of our citizens; and 2 

“ Whereas the experience of the past year has demonstrated that the pre- 
dictions of those favoring the increased duty on barley were erroneous, as it 
is evident from the fact that the value of barley is lower now than it was 
when the duty was 10 cents per bushel: Therefore, 


He it resolved, That this Exchange r tfully requests Congress to re- 
duce the duty on barley to 10 cents es bushel. a 


“© Resolved, That the secre of this Exchange be directed to forward 
copies of this ble and resolutions to each of the Senators and Repre- 
Sentatives in Congress from this State.“ 


WILLIAM 0. NEWMAN, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM THURSTONE, Secretary. 


It also follows, if my premises are correct, that the average of 
91.76 per cent tariff on woolen goods and carpets under this act. 
the r cent on cotton goods, the 11 cents per pound on wool 
of the first class, the 50 per cent ad valorem on silk goods, the 
average of 30 per cent on metals, the h rate on flax, hemp, 
and jute manufactures and on glass and glassware, does add just 
so much to the first cost of these commodities to the consumer, 
not only’on the imported articles, but also as a rule on the home 
product of articles of the same kind and quality. 

The reasons are obvious. As we export so large a 
of our corn, wheat, beef, pork, cotton, and tobacco, 
these products of our farms, is determined in foreign markets 
instead of Hoy e in the markets of the United States. 
And the price being determined in a foreign market, no amount 
of tariff on these commodities will help the farmers of this 
country, nor, indeed, hurt the consumers thereof. The farmer, 
therefore, who flatters himself that a tariff, high or low, on his 
wheat, barley, corn, beef, pork, butter, tobacco, or cotton is of 
the least benefit to him, stands in his own light—is only deceiv- 


ing, himself. 

he law which determines this is as inexorable as fate; the 
consumer can no more escape it than he can escape death. And 
not ony this, but, as before stated, the price of the taxed article 
which is imported on a lage scale, or in great volume, fixes the 
price of the same kind and quality of article produced in this 
country with the tax or tariff added. Hence, the benefit of a 
high tariff to the manufacturer of these ‘‘ protected” industries, 
and the corresponding detriment to the t mass of consumers 
in the land—especially to the tillers of the soil. 

-We often hear it stated that a tariff is only another name fora 
tax—and almost as often hear the statement denied by the high 
protectionists; but the real truth is, as I have already endeavored 
to explain, that whether or not an impost duty operates as a tax, 
rf Sania upon circumstances—upon nade pea of exportations 
of home products, and the importations of foreign products; upon 
the home supply, and the foreign demand. 

It is, however, safe to say that a tariff is a tax on foreign arti- 
cles imported into this country; that the farmer, the mechanic, 
the workingman, the working-woman, and all others, rich or 
poor, who buy, are compelled to pay this tax. The first tax is 
paid to the Custom House by the importer, the second to the im- 
porter by the retailer, and the third to the retailer by the con- 
sumer, so that the tax which the consumer is ultimately compelled 
to pay sometimes aggregates more than the original first cost of 
the article. 

As a rule, perhaps, imported goods pass through the hands of 
the importer and retailer only, although inmany instances they 

ass through the hands of three buyers—the importer, the jobber, 

he retailer—to the consumer. But to avoid exaggeration, I will 
illustrate on the theory of two buyers, as follows: The importer 
buys in a foreign market—say, in London or Liverpool—a bill of 
woolen, or woolen and cotton goods, for which he pays in that 
market $1 per yard. On these goods we will sup a tariff of 
60 per cent, under the McKinley bill, is im The entire 
cost per yard to the importer—plus freight, commissions, and in- 
surance, amounting to an average of say, 7 per cent—would be 


reentage 
e price of 


$1.60 per yard. 
Now, lea freight, insurance, and commissions out of our 
calculations, the importer must demand a profit from the retailer 


on the $1.60 per yard—we will say, of 5 per cent. Five per cent 
on $1.60 is 8 cents, which, added to $1.60 amounts to $1.68 as the 
rice per yard paid by the retailer. But the retailer must also 
emand a profit from the consumer—we will say a profit of 25 
per cent. Twenty-five per cent on $1.68 gives $2.10 as the price 
per yard to the consumer, which originally cost $1—78 cents of 
which is tax, pure and simple. 

In other words, 8 for the tariff of 60 cents per yard, and 
the importer's pe of 5 per centon the 60 cents, and the re- 
tailer’s profit of 25 per cent on 63 cents, the cost to the farmer, 
mec c, or other consumer would have been $1.32 per yard 
instead of $2.10. 

There is no escape from this result if these goods were im- 
ported at these rates; nor, indeed, if produced in this country, 
provided they are of the same kind and quality as the imported 
article,and are imported in larger volume than they are pro- 
duced in this country. 

To prove that high impost duties even do not operate as a tax 
upon & given commodity, the high protectionist often cites the 
fact that the price of steel rails went down some years ago, and 


has since remained down under the operation of a high tariff. 
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From these facts, it is sometimes argued that the real effect of 
impost duties is o protect home industries” by reducing the 
price of their products! 

Remarkable ‘‘ protection” this! Now, what is the sense or rea- 
son of arguing that any tariff system which reduces the price of 
American products, is a ‘‘ protection to home industries 3 To a 
person of common sense the idea must be absurd. It is true that 
the Deve of steel rails went down under à high protective tariff, 
but eo was an exception to the general rule which I have sub- 
mitted. 

The profits to the manufacturer of steel rails, at the prices se- 
cured by the tariff, were so great as to cause the sh st kind of 
home competition in this important industry, which, together 
with the greatly improved methods of production that much re- 
duced the cost of manufacture, resulted in overproduction, and 
consequently, as is Araya the case with the glutted market, in 
the reduced price of steel rails. 

The same result—reduced price—would follow the overproduc- 
tion ofany other commodity, tariff or no tariff, or whether caused 
by home competition, or miscalculation as to supply and demand; 
and if it be true, as claimed, that reduced cost 2 even indirectly 
caused by tariff duties (admitting that competition which re- 
sulted in overproduction was invoked by the tariff), we must 
confess to our inability to see where the principle of protection 
to home industries“ comes in, in any such exceptional case. 

I have indicated that I speak from experience both as a man- 
ufacturer and as a farmer, although I am by no means unmind- 
ful of the fact that it would not be in good taste forme to 4 
of my own affairs at such a time and in such a place except for 
the purpose of emphasizing what I have to say upon the subject 
under consideration. It is said that experience is the best of 
schoolmasters; if so, it is but reasonable to assume that as a 
business man I have learned something of the practical opera- 


tion of the tariff system from actual experience, provided that I 
have duly improved my 7 eenit 1 
For nearly forty years I have been a manufacturer; du this 


time my partners and I have employed many hundreds of skilled 
workmen, and have produced g of sufficient merit to find 
their way to most parts of the civilized world. 

Metals are mainly used in the manufacture of our goods, such 
as iron, steel, copper, tin, lead, German silver, brass, quicksilver, 
and nickel. On these metals is a tariff to average, we will say, 
30 per cent. This tariff, be it more or less, we as manufacturers 
are compelled to pay; and this, whether more or less, adds just 
so much to the cost of our product, and we in turn add just this 
much to our price to the purchaser. In this way it is p. that 
the e or consumer ultimately pays the tax on these 
metals, whether large or small, and not the manufacturer. 
Whence, then, comes my tariff protection” as a manufac- 
turer? Is it not clear that as a manufacturer, I not only am not 
in the least benefited by the tariff of any kind on these metals, 
but that a tariff, high or low, is rather a detriment to me, inso- 
much as whatever tax I pay adds to the cost of my product, and 
to that extent limits my market; as any business man knows 
that, other things being 1 ee the higher the price of a given 
commodity, the narrower the market, the smaller the business, 
and the smaller the income to be derived therefrom? 

If, however, from any cause I am unable to supply the home de- 
mand for my goods, and a foreign article of the sameclassand 
quality on which a high duty is imposed is brought in to sup- 
ply the demand, my goods will command the same price in the 
market as the imported article, including the tax paid upon it. 
It may be said in answer to this statement, that even with a 
high tax or tariff added to the foreign article, it would still sell 
at a low figure in our market on account of the low cost of labor 
and material in other countries; but if this argument is good for 
anything in favor of free raw material in other countries—that 
it lessens the cost of the product—why is it not equally good 
for me, an American manufacturer; why should not I, too, have 
the benefit of free raw material? 

Why should not I be put upon terms of equality with the for- 
eign manufacturer, atleast in the cost of my raw materials—m 
metals? And then, as to the comparative cost of labor in this an 
other countries, I have to say that, whilst it is true that labor 
can be had in some other countries at less cost than in the United 
States, it is also true that we have a great advantage over all 
other countries in our improved methods of production—in our 
labor-saving tools and machinery, and in the superior arrange- 
mentof our manufacturing plants—many of which are secured 
to the inventor by letters pects of the United States; so that, 
even with the low price of labor and material in other countries 
we are yet able to eee e e with them in the cost of 
producing much of our merchandise. 

For instance, steel rails, cotton puna, and bunting of which 
our American flag—the glorious old stars and stripes—is made, 
And speaking of the article of bunting reminds me of what I 
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once heard Gen. Butler relate, as a matter of personal experi- 
ence, in the manufacture and sale of this article. 

Soon after the close of the late war, the Secretary of the Navy 
called Gen. Butler's attention to the fact that for a long time 
the United States had imported all of its 3 not a 

of it was manufactured in this country and asked him why 
people in Massachusetts, who were so much interested in 
B could not manufacture the article of 

1 AEEA as well as many other things? 

Gen. Butler answe that they could that they could manu- 
facture anything in Massachusetts that could be made out of 
wool. Then,“ says the Secretary, Why will they not do it, 
and thus save us the mortification of being compelled to import 
‘our star-spangled banners?” The General says, ‘‘ I will see what 
‘can be done in the matter.” Accordingly, he writes to a friend 
in Massachusetts who is engaged in the manufacture of woolen 
goods, quotes the language of the Secretary on the subject, and 
submits the question to him whether or not he could manufacture 
this article o punang in addition to his other The friend 
answers that he could manufacture it, but that he lacks the neces- 
ord ee errs which to increase his plant to the necessary ex- 

t 


Whereupon Gen. Butler offers to furnish the capital and join 
in the enterprise. The offer was accepted, and the friend at once 
set to work to produce a sample of the goods he would under- 
take to manufacture in quantities to meet the demand of the Gov- 
ernment. A sample was soon produced, and together with the 

rice at which it could be furnished in bulk, forwarded to Wash- 

n. The sample was submitted to the usual test by giving 

t to wind and storm in the skies for sixty or ninety days, and 

with the most satisfactory results; it stood the test much better 

than the imported article, and the price named was a little more 

than one-half of that which the Government had been paying for 
the inferior article. 

A copartnership was formed between Gen. Butler and his friend 
to manufacture, and a mill with a certain number of spindles (I 
believe thirteen hundred) was started. Soon after a tariff was 
imposed for the first time on bunting, for the alleged reason that 
it was an.“ infant industry” and therefore needed protection, 
notwithstanding the fact, just stated, that the price of the Amer- 
ican article was from the first fixed ata little more than half that 
of the foreign article. Well, the business flourished for some 
time, even under these low rates, and the Government, of course, 
was satisfied, because it was getting asuperior articleata greatly 
reduced cost. 

But, ambitious to share in the profits of so flourishiug a busi- 
ness, in a few years another firm, near by, started another mill 
in the manufacture of the same kind an quality of goods; and 
soon after another, until there were employed in the manufac- 
ture of this one article of American bunting some thirteen 
thousand spindles instead of thirteen hundred with which Gen. 
Butler and his friend started the business. The result, as might 
have been anticipated, was overproduction—a glut in the mar- 
ket, and a great reduction in price; and Gen. Butler was com- 

ed to retire in order to save the business from ruin. I cite 

is case of Gen. Butler simply to show that a protective tariff 

does not always “protect,” and that sharp competition will carry 
down the price of any given manufactured article. 

Much has been said about high es for the workingman in 
connection with a high protective tariff; that a high tariff means 
higher wages for him. I do not think this claim well founded. 
In my own business I have found wages to be a question of sup- 
ply and demand. Never in my life have I taken the tariff into 
account in the amount of wages I would pay any working- 
man in my service. This has always been a matter of 
ment between him and my firm, and if a tariff, high or low, has 
ever had anything to do with the amount of wages agreed upon, 
neither he nor we have been aware of the fact. 

Manufacturers, so far as I am advised, pay the market price for 
labor—nomore, noless—without ever thi whether the tariff 
on their goods is high or low, or indeed, whether they are “‘ pro- 
tected” at Of course, if the tariff on a given commodity is 
such as to affect the labor market one way or the other, it must 
necessarily affect indirectly the amount of wages the worki 
can command; but, in my judgment, it wo be quite as likely 
to affect the market hyper | as favorably. 

Most assuredly would the effect on the wage market be un- 
favorable, if overproduction and a glutted market should prove 
to be the price paid for a ‘‘ protected industry.” 3 

And now, Mr. Chairman, having poron at some length from 
the standpoint of a manufacturer, I desire to make a few addi- 
tional observations from the standpoint of the farmer. For the 

urpose of this discussion, I desire to say that Iam proud to be 
Pole to speak as a farmer, as well asa manufacturer. Iam proud 
to be able to say that, in common with other farmers of Western 


New York, I raise corn, wheat, oats, hay, barley, and potatoes, 
make butter, and breed horses, cattle, and swine. 

Imarket the surplus 8 of my farm as best I can. As pre- 
viously stated, on all these products a tariff duty has been im- 

d. On corn, 15 cents a bushel; on wheat, 25 cents a bushel; 
on barley, 30 cents a bushel; on beef, 2 cents per pound; on pork, 
2 cents per pound; on butter, 6 cents per pound, ete. Now, what- 
ever the intentions of the framers of the so-called McKinley bill 
may have been in fixing these rates of duties, whether to deceive 
and mislead the farmer for political purposes—to propitiate him 
for duties also imposed on articles of his own consumption which 
he does not produce, and therefore must buy, or whether really 
to “protect” him, as they honestly sought to protect the manu- 
facturer—I unhesitatingly state, as the result of my own experi- 
ence and observation, that these duties on the main products of 
the Western New York farmer, do not help the farmer in the 
slightest degree. 

Nor, indeed, would the tariff help him on these products of 
his farm if twice as high as it now is; and for the reason, also 
previously stated, that each one of these farm commodities is 
produced largely in excess of the home demand, thus rendering 
a 8 market, where the price is flxed, necessary for the 
surplus. 

It will thus be seen that under our present tariff system the 
farmer, of all the many producers in the land, has the most gen- 
uine cause for complaint; he derives no benefit from the duties 
3 upon the main products of his farm, and yet he is com- 
pe ed to pay taxes on most of the supplies which he buys—on 

Is coat, his hat, his shirt, his blanket, his socks, his agricul- 
tural implements, his bin -twine, his cotton-ties, his cooking 
utensils, and other household effects, even to the glass on his 
table and windows in his house. ; 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Will the gentleman allow 
me to ask him a question? 

Mr. GREENLEAF. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. You live near the Canadian 
line, I believe ? 

Mr. GREENLEAF. Ido. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Do you notice any differ- 
ence in the price of barley on your side of the Canadian and 
on the other? 7 

Mr. GREENLEAF. No, sir; the price is no higher now than 
before the of the McKinley act. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. The question is not as to 
the difference in price between now and last year; but at the 
present time do n notice any difference in the price of barley 
on your side of the line and on the Canadian side? 

r. GREENLEAF, The price is not higher with us. I do 
not know about the Canadian side; I am not 8 to speak 
of that. I . of our own side. But I have to 
say that since the McKinley act went into operation the price of 
barley has not increased; it is no higher than it was before. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. How is the price of wool on 
your side as comperoa with the price on the other side? 

Mr. G Well, I have not spoken yet of wool. 
When I come to speak of that commodity we will discuss it if 
you wish. Let us consider one question at a time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. You spoke of potatoes. 

Mr. GREENLEAF. No, I did not speak of potatoes. I have 
not mentioned potatoes, at all. 

Who then s say of the American farmer with a mort- 
gaged homestead which he has vainly sought to redeem, with 
incessant and unremunerative toil for his portion, with grim 
poverty staring him in the face as, with calloused hands and locks 
of gray, he step by step descends the hill of life—who then shall 
be 50 SIDDIS as to say with the poet, while the McKinley act 
stands— . 

The farmer’s life is the life for me? / 

I now come to the subject of wool and woolen goods; one the 
product of the farmer, the other of the manufacturer. 

As a farmer, although I may be regarded as an indifferent 
one—as one who, in early life, in common with other New Eng- 
land boys, learned to wield the axe, to swing the scythe, to ho 
the plow, and to handle both the shovel and the hoe—it is but 
natural that, as a farmer, I should study my own interests with 
respect to taxation; and as the Representative in Co of a 
large and important agricultural district, I feel it to 


a duty 
which I have no mo 


right to neglect, to also carefully study 


the question in the interests of my brother farmers of the country. 

Now, what are the real interests of thefarmer with respect to 
wool and woolen goods? And I ask this question with a view to 
serving him to the best of my ability in whatever direction the 
inquiry may lead. If I thought free wool proposed by this bill 
would on the whole be detrimental to the interests of the farmer, 
I would be the last member on this floor, or elsewhere, to advo- 
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cate it. But after acareful and conscientious study of this im- 
portant question from both a personal and a representative stand- 
point, I have reached the conclusion that the true interests of 
the farmer, as well as the interests of the workingman employed 
in other American industries, lie in just what this bill proposes, 
viz, free wool and a reduction of duties on woolen goods. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Will the gentleman now 
permit a question? 

Mr. GREENLEAF. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. The town of Hamilton, 
Canada, is not very far from your place? 

Mr. GREENLEAF. Not very far. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. The report of our consul at 
Hamilton—— 

Mr.GREENLEAF. Be brief, if you please; my time is limited. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. The reportof our consul at 
Hamilton, Canada, states that wool which sold there this last 
year at an average of 20 cents a pound, sold in Boston at33 cents 
a pound. How do you account for that difference of 13 cents? 

r. GREENLEAF, I will allow you to account for it in your 
own way; call it the result of protection if you will. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. I account for it as the effect 
of our protective tariff. The freight between Hamilton and Bos- 
ton being 2 cents a pound, I attribute 11 cents of the difference 
per pound to our tariff. 

Mr.GREENLEAF. And I presume you would attribute most 
of the happiness and prosperity existing throughout the world 
to a protective tariff—would you not? 

As bearing directly upon these two momentous 
I quote briefly from the very able speech made the Hon. 
William L. Scott (a distinguished member of the House from 
Pennsylvania), on these identical propositions. Perhaps the 
gentleman from North Dakota wIllderivesome information from 
what I am about to quote from Mr? Scott. It bears upon the 
question he has asked me. 

On the 11th day of May; 1888, pending the discussion of the Mills 
tariff bill, Mr. Scott, addressing himself to these two questions, 
says: ` 

This bill (Mills) puts wool on the free list. It does so, I make bold to 
“maintain, not only in the interest of the woolen manufacturer, but in that 
wine erring to t 33 schedule and its effects upon the le of m 
own State, it is fair to infer that relatively it will have The paras tech upon 
the people of the other States of the Union. I am compelled to refer to the 
census of 1880, and to resort to statistics, which are not as interes to the 
general reader as the latest novel, but may be more instructive. According 
to the agricultural report of 1886 the number of sheep in Pennsylvania was 


1,189,481; number of farms in the State (census of 1880), 213.542; average num- 
ber of sheep to the farm, 5.5; pounds of wool clipped, 5,645,984; average weight 


ropositions, 


of fleece, 4 unds; which, at the estima price of to-day, 32 cents per 
pound, would give a total value of 81.806, 714.88. 
Should the as reported by the Committee on Ways and Means become 


a law, the result upon the ple of my State would be as follows: First, 

upon the farmers: 213,542 farms produced, as stated above, in 1886, 5,645,- 
pounds of wool, 5 5 — to 26 pounds of wool to the farm. and the duties 

u foreign wools of the same quality, unwashed, under the present tariff 

of 10cents per pound would amount to $554,508.40. If maki 

cause the value to decline 


wool free would 
which it would 


aua to the duty now im; 

notin my 8 it would show a gross loss to the 213.842 farms of . 60 
each, or a total of $564,598. Per contra, the per capita consumption of domes- 
tic and im woolen and worsted g , according to the census of 1880, 


ported 

was %6.50, which multiplied by 5, the estimated average number in a family, 

would be $32.50. : 

The proposed reduction in the woolen schedule is 29 per cent from the 
present tariff, or 20 per cent of the cost of the woolen goods con- 
sumed, which would be an equivalent saving ot 

The proposed reduction of the duties on sugar, namely, $11, 000, 000 on 
the 1 5 and $1,000, 000 reduction on the cost of home production, 
would = 000, 009, or the equivalent of 20 cents per capita on a 

population of 60,000,000, or on a family of fk 


29. 42 


From which deduct the estimated loss to each family 2. 


It would on these two items show a saving to every family in the 
State of Pennsylvania of 
Now, sugar being already on the free list under existing law, 
strike out from the statement above quoted the $1 to be gained 
from the RS d reduction on sugar in the Mills bill, or rather, 
subtract the $1 from the $7.82, and we get 86.82 as the net saving 
to every family in the State of Pennsylvania independent of free 
sugar; and ifa sarig of $6.82 could have been made toeach fam- 
ily under the Mills bill, it is apparent that even more than this 
could be saved under the proposed bill, and for the reason that 
a reduction of more than 29 per cent on woolen 1 (the per 
cent above quoted) is proposed in the Springer bill 
It will be observed, however, that Mr. Scott here speaks only 
of the great State of Pennsylvania; but what he says with respect 
to wool, the consumption of woolen goods, and the farms of Penn- 
Sylvania, would be approximately true of the still greater State 
ew York, and other States of the Union, under the provisions 
of this act. According to the last census reports, Pennsylvania, 
with an area of 43,000 ge miles, in 1886 had 1,189,481 sheep, 
while New York, with 47,820 square miles, in 1886 had 1,595,82 
sheep. In 1891, under the fostering care of what is known as a 


protective tariff of from 10 to 14 cents per pound on wool, the 
number of sheep in Pennsylvania was 1,039,502—a decrease of 
about 150,000; and during this same period—five years—the fall- 
ing off in the number of sheep in New York has been, according 
to the latest census report, 201,241. 

But, unfortunately, Pennsylvania and New York are not the 
only States in the Union in which the number of sheep has de- 
creased during the past five years. A glance at the Treasury 
Department Bureau of Statistics of Jan 22, 1892, Appendix 
Bof Mr. Springer’s report accompanying House bill 6007, will 
show that during the pant five years there has been af: 
off in the number of sheep in nearly all of the States east o 
the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers—say, in twenty-four out of 
twenty-nine—aggregating 3,504,584; and that in the seventeen 
States and Territories west of the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers, during the past four years, there has been an aggregate 
decrease of 179,575; making a grand aggregate of 3,884,159 shee 
1 both east and west of these rivers, in 1891 than in 1886 an 

And what, Mr. Chairman, do these figures signify? Do they 
not signify most clearly that, in spite of the fostering care of the 
Government; in spite of the well-known fact that millions of 
these sheep feed and fatten upon the public lands, thus costing 
their owners absolutely nothing for . whatever 

except for their care and protection; in spite of the fact tha 
there is a home demand for nearly all the wool that is grown in 
the land, do they not signify that, notwithstanding all these 
favorable conditions of the wool-grower, as a matter of fact the 
wool industry is already languishing both East and West; and 
that something more than has hitherto been done to encour 
and sustain it must now be done, if possible, to reinvigorate it? 

It is seen that protection“ does not do its what then will? 
Answer. Create a better home market for wool. 

How can this be done? Answer. By encouraging the manu- 
facturers of wool to enlarge their business to an extent that shall 
require more wool. Give them free raw material; give them 
free, long-fibered wool from England, South America, and Aus- 
tralia to mix with our own American wool of a different quality 
and a lower grade. 

Our home manufacturers of woolen goods are compelled to im- 

rt about 30 per cent of all the wool they use, most of it of a 

igher grade than the average American wool; these forei 
wools are required to mix with the various grades grown in the 
United States—they are indeed necessary to the production of 
American woolen goods. In this connection I quote again from 
Hon. William L. Scott as follows, viz: 

Immediately wool is free, our manufacturers begin to draw upon tht 
markets of the world for raw material to meet the American demand. The 
result is an advance in wool in foreign markets, and an advance abroad 
would advance the price here, tariff or no tariff. And this, sir, is no mere 
specnlation; it is the known history of wool under the circumstances sup- 

. Albert Gallatin, as far back as 1832, stated the facts as follows, and 
precisely as any reasonably informed economist would state them to-day: 

The object of the wool-growers is that the market should be enlarged, but 
this can not be done effectually unless the domestic manufacture is Soy 
established, and for that purpose itis necessary that the raw material shoul 
be obtained on reasonable . To enhance its price by tien 
the existing exorbitant duties is not less inconsistent with sound poneys an 
with justice. * * The value of the hides and raw skins imported free of 
— 5 7 — consumed in the United States has for the last nine years exceeded 
$1,800,000 a year. It is evident that if in order to protect the raising of Amer- 
can cattle by giving an additional value to the hide, a high duty had been 
laid on those imported, the domestic manufacturer of leather in all its 
branches, instead of being in its present flourishing state, would have been 
most materially injured, and we should have been obliged either to im 


port 
from tee Sh or to purchase at exorbitant prices all those articles which it 
es at a moderate rate. 


y encouraging the manufacturer generally, ul 
for the domestic wool. It is the o yay to introduce the manufacture of 
pce need i reduce the price of home-made flannels and of the coarser 
S es of cloth. 

Pe We produce in thiscountry some wools equalto any in the world, but most 
of them are the coarser and cheaper es, Which are best adapted for the 
fil of the manufactured goods, while the lo fibered wools of England, 
South America, and Australia are Sporan apted for the war The 
wools of Texas, the Territories, and the P. c Slope, where the sheep are 
1 past ured on the Government domain, or vast stretches of land com- 
paratively valueless, are the lower es. They can not be used without 
admixture of the higher grades, and were the manufacturer able to import 
these higher grades free, the circumstances would immediately enlarge the 
market and raise the prices of domestic wools, a proposition not in the least 
doubtful, but borne out by our own experience in the past.“ 


Is it not, therefore, reasonable to assume that free wool, con- 
templated by the Springer bill, will greatly add to the product 
of our own woolen mills, increase the demand for both domestic 
and foreign wool, and thus carry the price of this valuable 
product of the American farmer? hy not manufacture many 
more of our own woolen goods? 

During the twelve months ending December 31, 1891, we im- 
ported $34,000,000 worth of woolen goods. Why can not we man- 
ufacture this additional amount of goods, and thereby give em- 
ployment to so many more workingmen and workingwomen in 
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our own country, and at the same time secure to them an increase 
of wages by this increased demand for labor? Give us free wool, 
and in due time we will do this. 

I now come to consider the reduction of duties on woolen goods 
proposed by this bill. 

Iam not at present pre to say how much I think these 
duties should be reduced, but have no hesitation in saying that 
in my judgment a material reduction should be made. It is 

uite possible that I lack the most keen discernment in such mat- 
8 but bringing to bear upon this question the poor wits I have, 
I utterly fail to see the sense or reason or justice of maintaining 
a higher rate of duty on these goods in a time of profound peace, 
than was found n to impose upon them for the purpose of 
revenue during the great war. 

Why is it that ‘‘infant industries,” about which we formerly 
heard so much, require so much protection“ in their old age? 
Is it true of our American industries, as of men and woman, that 
they must be nursed and coddled in their old age as well as in 
their infancy? It seems to me not. The object of the high rates 
of duty on woolen goods under the McKinley act, averaging, ac- 
cording to the majority report of the Ways and Means Commit- 
tee, some 91 per cent, is obviously protection per se for the 
manufacturer. The primary object certainly can not be revenue, 
because some of the rates are almost or quite prohibitory. 

And just here is where the issue between the two great political 
parties of the country comes in; one party insists upon the policy 
of protection per se in the imposition of impost duties; that is to 
say, insists that protection“ to American industries shall be 
the primary object of a tariff, with revenue as an incidental; 
while the other insists with equal zeal that the best interests of 
all require a tariff for revenue;“ that is to say, that revenue 
with which to defray the necessary expenses of the Government, 
shall be the primary object of a tariff, with protection to Ameri- 
can industries as an incidental. 

With all due respect for the opinions, and if you please, the 

triotism, of the advocates of the first-mentioned policy, guided 

y the reason, the experience, and the observation that has been 
vouchsafed me during a somewhat eventful life I, years ago, felt 
constrained to adopt and to advocate the policy of the latter. 
And it seems to me now that we ought to approach and discuss 
these questions here without 5 and without imputing 
to each other dishonest or dishonorable motives. It seems to 
me thatthese questions are great enough, and important enough, 
to demand our best thought without indulging in criminations 
of any kind. 

Whatever others on this floor may think proper to say, or do, 
in this respect, I feel it due to myself to say that I have not the 
heart to charge another with ignorance or bad faith, simply be- 
cause he differs from me on this complicated and many-sided 
question; I think I can well afford to forgive him for not seeing 
with my eyes, hearing with my ears, or thinking with my brain, 
even if he is not disposed to be equally Dagoan mons towards me. 
Iam willing to admit that those who differ from me, either in 

litics or religion, may be honest, atleast, as wellasI. It is true, 
Pthink,that my good friend from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY]sometimes 
confounds his terms and, reasoning from false premises, gets a 
little mixed in his ment on the questions under considera- 
tion, yet I do not believe that he cherishes much malice in his 
heart even for a Democrat. 

I have noticed that it has sometimes seemed to come like pull-' 
ing teeth for him to admit that any good thing could come out 
of Nasarcth—that is to say, to admit that a Democrat could be 
honest, intelligent, and fair-minded like himself; still, with all 
his excellent qualities of head and heart, I can not but admire 
him on the whole. 

I noticed that in his opening remarks on this question for the 
other side of the House, he used the terms free trade” and 
“ tariff for revenue“ as synonymous—as meaning substantially the 
same thing. Irespectfully take issue with the gentleman on this 
proposition. To my“ untutored mind ”—borrowing a term from 
the accomplished ex-Speaker of the Fifty-first Congress—it is an 
unqualified confounding of terms to say that free trade and a 
tariff for revenue mean substantially the same thing. Free trade 
means no tariff taxation, 1 Apron na revenue; while a tariff 
for revenue means between $200,000,000 and $300,000,000 derived 
from impost duties with which to help to defray the expenses of 
the Government; a difference between the two terms of from 
$200,000,000 to $300,000,000 a year. 

Do so-called protectionists mean to say that a revenue tariff of 
an average of 40 per cent on all dutiable goods, with asmaller free 
list than under existing law, would mean free trade, while the 
present tariff of an average of 50 to 60 per cent on all dutiable 
goods means protection to American industries? To my mind 
such a statement would be absurd. MILLS, in his bill reported to 
the Fiftieth Congress, provided, or intended to provide, an aver- 
age rate of 40 per cent on all dutiable goods, with a smaller free 


list even than the one with which we are now favored under the 
McKinley bill. Morrison, in his bill reported to the Forty- 
eighth Congress, smeh by means of the horizontal cutof 20 per 
cert on the act of 1883, to reduce the rates to the average per 
cent recommended by a Republican tariff commission, appointed 
by a Republican President, upon the authority of the Republican 
Congress, and founded upon the recommendation of the Repub- 
lican Secretary of the Treasury. . 

It was expected that the tariff act of 1883, passed by a Repub- 
lican Congress, upon the recommendation of a e tariff 
commission, would reduce the amount of revenue derived from 
the previously existing act from 20 to 25 per cent—and this, ac- 
cording to the Republican idea, meant protection to American 
industries. The bill, however, failed to accomplish this purpose. 
The projectors and framers thereof miscalculated its effects; for, 
as a matter of fact, shown . Bureau of Statistics, the revenues 
were actually reduced by this act butabout6 per cent. But when 
Mr. Morrison, in the Forty-eighth Congress, in good faith 
soughtto make good the recommendations of the Tariff Commis- 
sion and the supposed intentions of the framers of this act of 1883 
by a horizontal cut of 20 per cent, the cry went up from the op 
sition all over the land that the Morrison bill was a “free-trade” 
measure, and it was consequently fought to its death. 

Then, again, when in the Fiftieth Congress Mr. MILLS sought 
to reduce the average rates on all dutiable goods to 40 per cent, 
arate still higher than had existed in the history of the coun- 
try prior to 1864, when, as I have said, higher rates were im- 
posed for the purpose of reyenue with which to prosecute the 
war—and this with the understanding that when the emergency 
had passed the rates should again be reduced—he, also, was met 
with the same unreasonable opposition. This measure also 
went down under the party shibboleth of free trade.” Thus, 
according to Republican philosophy, an average rate of 40 per 
cent on all dutiable goods up to 1864 meant protection,“ while 
the same rates mean ‘‘free trade” in 1888 and 1892. Therefore, 
I respectfully suggest to the gentleman from Maine that, to be 
consistent, he now insist that not only free trade and a revenue 
tariff means substantially the same thing, but that protection 
and free trade also mean substantially the same thing 

But whatever the inconsistency of our protectionist friends 
on this subject may be—whatever their theory, whatever their 
practice the true tariff reformersof the country, of whom I ma; 
say I am one, are everywhere, as I understand, strongly oppo 
to practical free trade on the one hand, and to practical prohibition 
on the other; and for the obvious reason that neither from practi- 
cal free trade nor from practical prohibition, could we derive 
the revenue 5 the proper administration of the Gov- 
ernment. They (tariff reformers) still insist upon ‘‘a tariff for 
revenue,” so devised and so adjusted as to relieve the people of 
the United States from the burdens of unnecessary taxation, and 
at the same time protect the industries of the country to the ex- 
tant that such a tarf, equitably imposed, would necessarily pro- 
tect—whether the n per cent be 20 or 40. “ 

If it be true, as claimed by my distin, hed friend from Maine 
Mr. DINGLEY], by my resolute parliamentary“ friend from 

assachusetts [Mr. WALKER], and other pronounced protection- 
ists who have spoken upon thesubject—if it be true that a tariff 
for reyenue” means substantially ‘‘free trade,” will some gen- 
tleman who holds to this opinion be kind enough to inform the 
House why it was that sugar was put upon the free list under 
existing law? Sugar and molasses, under the act of 1883, were 
poung more than one-fourth of the entire revenue derived from 

mpost duties in the United States. The tariff on sugar was gen- 

erally understood to bea tariff for revenue;” it yielded $56,000,- 

000. Nine-tenths of that revenue went into the Treasury of the 

Taea States—the other one-tenth only went to the sugar in- 
ustry. 

If a revenue of 856,000, 000 a year on sugar means substantiall. 
free trade, why, in the name of reason and common sensé di 
Mr. McKinley meddle with sugar at all? If that necessary com- 
modity was free under the act of 1883, why, by act of Congress in 
1890, undertake to make it more than free, deprive the Govern- 
ment of $50,000,000 annual revenue, and tax the people of the 
country from $6,000,000 to $60,000,000 a year, in the way of boun- 
ties, for the inestimable privilege? Protectionists are inconsis- 
tent. Their own actionon this one item of sugar in framing the 
McKinley bill flatly contradicts their erroneous assumptions as 
to free trade. 

I will illustrate their inconsistency and apparent disregard of 
truth with respect to free trade, as I understand them, with a 
little story—supposed to be a true one. 

One freezing cold winter morning, a few years ago, a hungry 
traveler from the State of Maine arrived in New York, on 
way to this city. His train was late, and as he wished to make 
railroad connections at Jersey City, he took no time for break- 
fast, but passing out of the Grand Central Depot to Forty-second 
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street, he heard asmall boy crying: ‘‘ Hot mince pies!” ‘‘ Hotmince 
pies!” Hot mince pies!” an ling the boy to him, he bought a 
small pie; but greatly to his surprise and disappointment, on 
attempting to eat it he found it frozen nearly as asa brick! 
“Here, you little rascal,” said he to the boy, ‘‘ whatdo you mean 
by se me this for a hot mince pie, when it is ac y frozen 
as hard as arock?” ‘‘Ah!” said the boy, his face radiant with 
smiles, that is the name of it!” [Applause on the Democratic 
side, 

iea MILLIKEN. Mr. Chairman, before proceeding to dis- 
cuss the merits of this question I wish to refer to an attack 
made this afternoon upon the foreign department of the present 
Administration of the Government. Possibly it may seem out 
of place to reply in a tariff speech to such an attack; but cer- 
tainly it can not be more out of place to reply to it than it was 
to make it. 5 

The statement was that the present Administration had been 
endeayoring to get into war with every foreign nation; that it 
had been irritating, and the inference was drawn that the pur- 
pose of this policy was to give it a strong position before the 


le. 
ENOR I desire to say that Edo not believe there is a friend of 
this Administration in the country who will not be glad to com- 
pare its conduct of the foreign affairs of the nation with that of 
any tion that has preceded it. One thing is certain, 
that it has allowed no foreign power to encroach upon us with 
impunity. : 

Our fishermen along the coast of New, Brunswick and Nova 
Scotia have not been captured without the shadow of law; they 
have not been abused and imposed upon; they have not been 
harassed and injured, as was done with impunity under the 
hesitating and dilatory conduct of the foreign department of the 
Administration that preceded the present one. On the contrary, 
the present Administration has not only avoided war with other 
countries, but it has done so in such a manner as to save the in- 
terests and maintain the honor and glory of this nation. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] 

We have had during the present Administration more compli- 
cations with foreign coun’ than we have had before in alon 


time. We have them with Italy; we have had them wi 
Chile; we have recently had them in regard to the Bering Se 
and in every instance ‘‘Uncle Sam” has come out with the ol 


flying at the masthead. The rightsof our people have been 

tained, and the position which Administration has taken 
has baja thoroughly vindicated. [Applause on the Republican 
side, 

I know, Mr. Chairman, that it is very easy for gentlemen to 
find fault. It is easy for them to attempt to cast contumely upon 
the foreign department of thisGovernment. It does not require 
much talent in a man to throw dirt. The cheapest perpin in the 
porig can do that, and it is the cheapest man who is inclined to 
do it. 

Why, do you not know, Mr. Chairman, thatone of the meanest 
insects in existence may sting and poison the nobleststeed while 
he is running his course, yet the little pustules that it raises 
upon his skin do not blind your eyes nor mine to his magnificent 

roportions. And the vilest snake that crawls may twine its 
a me, hideous, and slimy folds around the grand statue of 
Apollo, yet through the slime that it leaves behind it we can 
clearly see the ee lines of that statue’s beauty. [Applause.] 
eek though little men and mean men and envious men may ex- 
pectorate their congenital filth [laughter] upon the foreign de- 
partment of this Government, when they s be rotten and for- 
rts when their injustice and indecency have been buried 
8 e waters of Lethe, and the memory of their existence 
shall have perished, the brilliant and patriotic career of the great 
statesman who to-day stands at the head of the foreign depart- 
ment of this Government will live, written in , ae letters, and 
will be looked upon as the grandest and best legacy of this gen- 
eration of Americans to the generations that are to come. [Loud 
applause on the Republican side.] And the record of the honest, 
earnest, intelligent, and patriotic administration of the affairs 
‘of this nation by the man who is to-day its Chief Magistrate, 
will in the days that are to come be found among the proudest 
es of American history. So much for that, Mr. Chairman. 
pon the general gorrean of the tariff it is hardl possible to 
say anything new. The subject is older than our Government, 
and in the early days of the Republic it was discussed, and the 
fundamental principles of protection were treated with such abil- 
ity and thoroughness as have never been surpassed in the years 
that have since transpired. 

Alexander Hamilton and his contemporaries, Madison, Jeffer- 
son, and others, whose t grasp of national questions made 
the age in which they lived illustrious, brought to the discus- 
sion of the tariff the full strength of their great abilities, and 
have given in favor of the principles of protection the weight 


of their great names. They left practically nothing more to be 
said in answer to the arguments of free traders an they estab- 
lished the foundations of protection as solidly as did Daniel Web- 
ster the doctrine of national unity in his masterly reply to Hayne. 
Yet Hayne’s fallacies cropped out thirty years after their foren- 
sic defeat by fho groat ew England statesman, in the form of 
secession and civil war. Andto free trade, though overthrown 
in the forum of debate by the fathers of the Republic two gen- 
erations ago, reappears for a new contest and a new defeat. res 
plause on the Republican side.] 

I was surprised to hear the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] 
refer to the old days of low duties as the days of American pros- 
perity. What a student of history he must be! 

During the confederation, after the Revolutionary War, which 
had placed an embargo upon free importations N Britain 
had closed, and we had practically no protection, the dire effects 
of free trade were felt more e than at any other time of 
our history. Then was realized the kind of paradise for which 
our free-trade Democracy is striving. 

Foreign goods came freely and unrestricted by any duty into 
our ports, and had an unobstructed way to our markets. eri- 
can goods were driven out. Our mills were stopped. The fires 
went out in our furnaces. The people's money flowed out of the 
country to pay for cheap 1 goods. In the year 1784-85 
our importations amounted to 830, 000,000, while our exports were 
valued at only $9,000,000. The American manufacturer failed. 
The merchant could not sell to customers who had no money to 
buy with. The mechanic was idle. The workingmen could 
find no remunerative employment. The farmer could get no 
money for his products. 

All trade became barter because the currency had fled across 
the ocean. There was stagnation, want, and N on every 
hand. The sheriff was the only busy man, and sales of the 
ple’s property for debt was his principal business, until the clamor 
of the people for a government which should have power to reg- 
ulate trade brought about the Constitutional Convention, the 
formation of the Union, and the rer of a protective tariff act 
as the first law—except that regulating the form of oaths for 
public officials, enacted under our present form of government. 

Mr.STOUT. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Certainly. 

Mr. STOUT. Can the gentleman state how much that pro- 
tective tariff was? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. It was sufficient to do what the McKinley 
bill is doing now, namely, encourage home production, inaugu- 
rate new industries, give our people employment, alleviate the 
general distress and start the country on a course of prosperity. 

Mr. STOUT. What was the average tax on the unenumerated 
list under the tariff act to which the gentleman has referred? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Now, I profess to be a man of ordinary in- 
telligence, Mr. Chairman, having a fair fund of information; but 
if the gentleman expects me to tell him everything that he does 
not know he expects a larger job than I have contracted with 
myself to do to-night, [Laughter and applause on the Republi- 
3 I did not come here to perform any such herculean 
tas 


Mr. STOUT. Will the gentleman allow me to answer the 
question? 

Mr. MILLIKEN. No; I will not allow the gentleman to fill 
me with misinformation. I know very well what he is driving 
at. He wishes to show how much higher the duties levied by 
the McKinley bill are than the duties first levied by our fore- 
fathers. But he should remember that conditions have changed. 
To-day an American workman receives $3 for a day’s labor which 
then he could get but 50 cents for. Under protection American 
wages have increased many fold. There has been no such in- 
crease of wages in free-trade Great Britain. The difference 
therefore between wages there and here is much greater now 
than at the time of the formation of the Union, and consequently 
it is necessary to im higher duties to meet that difference. 

But without further discussing the history of the tariff, I wish 
to refer especially to the bill now before the House. It is re- 
markable in several respects. It marks the initiation of new tac- 
tics by the free-trade Democracy in their war upon r e 
In recent Congresses they have made an open attack all along the 
line. Their Warfare has been to that extent a manly one. 

The Morrison and Mills bills were not pretenses. Their pur- 
pose was inscribed upon their banner and the people knew What 
they meant. 

But as those attempts to overturn our American system of 
revenue, a system which has grown and strenghtened, with few 
intervals, since the adoption of the Constitution, and has car- 
ried prosperity with it, have signally failed, the effort now is ta 
make a guerilla fight upon it and if possible destroy it in detail. 

And what is most significant of the insincerity of the Democ- 
racy is that the first victim of their attack is the farmer. [Ap- 


lause on the Republican side.] He who has stood here through 
fous Con; and heard the lamentations of our Democratic 
friends, louder than the lamentations of Saul, on account of the 
hard lot of the farmer, who has listened to their protestations 
of undying love for him, could not but be astounded, if he did 
not know that they were only shamming and bidding for votes, 
at the character of their bill. 

Why, it proposes to reduce the revenues of the Government in 
the amount of $27,000,000 by is ga, sue duty on wool. What 
object have you to achieve by it? y, you say, you desire to 

uce the price on manufactured woolens. You can not reduce 
the price of manufactured woolens by taking twenty-seven mil- 
lions of duty off of wool, unless you take that $27,000,000 out of 
the pockets of the farmers. Oh! but 2 say in return that you 
are going to reduce the duties on woolens to an amount equal to 

enty-seven millions. 

ow, suppose for the sake of argument you are correct. Sup- 
pose you doit. What then are you doing for the farmer? You 
are ing the twenty-seven millions out of his pocket and 
distributing it amongst the whole people of this country, for 
everybody uses woolen fabrics. You are not going to give back 
to the farmers alone in the reduction of duties on woolens the 


$27,000,000 that you take from their pockets, but ack them 
back only that proportion of the $27,000,000 whic woolens 
bear to 


the woolen goods used in the conna: That is the 
friendship you have for the farmer. But my friend who has 
just been paren turns around and says the farmer will receive 
more for his wool under the free-trade system than under the 
protective system. 

Now, yo can not make both of those propositions go. Either 
one or the other is false. If the farmer’s wool will be worth just 
as much to him after you have taken $27,000,000 of protection 
from it as it was before, then the manufacturer who buys it of 
him must pay him just as much for it, and if you do not reduce the 

rice of what you call raw material, by the duty off, how 
aS you reduce the reece of the goods which are manufactured 
from the raw material? 

Why, it is not necessary for me to argue this question. The 
inconsistency and absurdity of the position of the Democracy are 
too patent to need explanation; and the men who stand up in this 
House and urge the passage of a bill which would take $27,000,- 
000 of duties from wool and at the same time pretend that they 
are friends of the farmers who raise the wool ought to have faces 
made of brass and consciences made of iron. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

If this bill is not to reduce the price of the farmer’s wool then 
it will not reduce the price of woolens, then it will have only the 
effect to deprive the Government of $27,000,000 of revenue which 
it now receives, and which, if Democratic authority is to be re- 
garded, itsorely needs. 

Now, the farmers of America deserve more sincere treatment 
than this blow to one ny carry most valuable industries, so poorly 
disguised as to really Insult their intelligence as well as bode 
them harm. 

They who produce the prime necessaries of life, who furnish 
the sturdiest manhood in the land, who send out from the coun- 
ty strong arms and brave hearts to our cities, to fill the gaps 
which the exhausting wear and dissipation of city life is ever 
making, who in time of war have ever been found to be a foun- 
tain of patriotism, and in peace bear much more than their just 
share of the burden of sustaining our Government with little 


complaining, deserve something better, something honester, 
than the concealed dagger contained in this bill, and the hypo- 


critical pretense of friendship with which it is aimed at them. 

But what better than this has the Democratic had for 
the farmer in recent ? Did the Morrison tariff bill, so 
earnestly urged here the 3 two Congresses, in 
any respect protect him? Did the Mills bill contain one pro- 
vision to benefit the Northern or Western farmer. 

While our Democratic friends have been willing 
farmer should pay a duty of 68 per cent on his sugar and astill 
higher duty on his rice, they have attempted to do nothing more 
favorable for him than to put him in open and unrestricted com- 

tition with the wool-growers of foreign countries, where both 

d and labor are much cheaper than they are here. 

The McKinley bill, on the contrary, protects the farmer all 
along the line. There is . he produces that comes in 
competition with the products of the foreign farmer in our mar- 
kets on which the Mc ey bill does not provide an ample duty. 

In this respect, quite as much as in any other, does that Re- 

ublican measure differ from all the Democratic tariff bills which 


that the 


ave been introduced into this House. 

But this bill, while it puts the farmer’s wool on the free list, 
r cent upon manufactured woolens. The 
purpar is plain. This bill holds out a bribe to the manufacturer 
join his forces with the free-trade Democrats to deprive the ! 
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farmer of the duty on his wool; and when the farmer has thus 
been shorn of $27,000,000, which he now gets through protection, 
then our wiley free trader will propose to him to help repeal the 


. on woolens, and so by combining with one industry to as- 
sault another, and then with the other to assault the one, he de- 
signs to knock out one brick at a time until the whole structure 
of protection shall have been demolished, and our rich American 
market is opened to all the cheap-labor products on the globe. 

The value of our home market as well as the value of our great 
industries to all our N the Democratic free trader ignores. 
What cheapness to the consumer in any . town, or 
in the neighborhood of any manufacturing town, would compen- 
sate him for the loss of these manufactures. I shall be glad to 
see the day when they are scattered all over the land; when we 
shall bring the factory and the farm into neighborly relations, 
with as close and free communication as possible between the 
two, saving the cost of long transportation and curtailing the vo- 
cation of the middleman. 

Then we may expect the fullest degree of prosperity attaina- 
ble. Then we shall see a broader intelligence in the community 
caused by the commingling of people of different associations, 
different thoughts, and different aspirations. Then will the so- 
cial condition be vastly improved, and the present isolated situ- 
ation of the farmer, which is perhaps the greatest objection to 
his condition, be in large measure avoided. 

To this desirable end is Republican legislation directed; and 
while a Republican Administration is considering measures to 
secure free mail delivery to the farmers, to prevent gambling in 
farm products, to protect those products which are pure from 
suffer: by competition with those which are adulterated, to 
promote silk culture, and by e to open new markets to 
our producers, the 8 by this bill proposes to take out 
of the farmers’ kets $27,000,000 at one swoop; and at the same 
time pretend friendship to the farmer. Indeed, they pro to 
do much worse than this, viz, to destroy and sweep out of exist- 
ence one of the farmer’s most valuable industries. 

And what does the Democracy pro to give the farmers in 
8 for the $27,000,000 which this bill is intended to take from 

em? 

Why, they have formulated a measure to put binding-twine on 
the free list. 

What a magnificent help that will be to the farmer. The duty 
on binding-twine was reduced by the McKinley bill from 2 cents 
to seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound. That duty amounts to the 
enormous sum of 1 cent to each acre of the farmer’s wheat. 

Do you not think, Mr. Speaker, that the farmers of the coun- 
try should have their hearts rejoiced, and cry ‘‘ great and good 
is the Democratic party,” for 0 a take the great sum of 
1 cent for each acre of wheat from the list of duties in return for 
the $27,000,000 which they would take from the price of the farm- 
er’s wool. [Laughter and 8 on the n side.] 

At the same time they would break up the binding-twine in- 
dustry in this country, turn out of 3 a large number 
of American workmen, and destroy the home market for the farm- 
er’s flax which is worth to himabout $24 per acre. If they be 
the friends of the farmer well may he cry: God deliver me 
from my friends.” 

But they pro to put wool on the free list as raw material. 
Indeed, is wool raw material? How much labor is expended 
upon it before it comes to the spinner? The tailor may as well 
apply the name of raw material to the cloth he makes into clothes 
as the manufacturer apply it to the wool which he makes into 
cloth, and the manufacturer of wool into cloth or of cloth into 
clothes is no more entitled to protection than he whose lfbor 
produces the wool. 

The United States produces more wool than any other country 
except Australia, and perhaps the Argentine Republic. We have 
45,000,000 sheep, and under our present protective revenue sys- 
tem they are increasing both in number and quality, while un- 
der the tariff of 1883 they decreased 9,000,000. Our wool is finer 
than that of Australia, and is not inferior toany. Indeed, we 
have so improved our flocks that we have the weight of 
the fleece from 1.8 to 6.6 pounds. 

The industry of sheep-raising, both for wool and mutton, is of 
immense value to our farmers, and of nearly equal importance to 
our consumers. 

It provides wholesome food. It fertilizes our farms. It gives 
us good woolen fabrics. It employs more than a million of our 
people, and it keeps down the cost of wool to the wearer. For, 
though foreign wools, especially from Australasia, can be im- 
ported into our country at prices so low as to ruin our American 
wool-growers, yet once having caused the slaughter of our flocks 
and the destruction of our domestic industry, the importer can 
then charge his own price for his commodity. He will have a 
monopoly, and, ee the supply, will not fail to make us 
pay dearly for our free-trade folly. 


In discussing the tariff it should be remembered that we have 
to consider only duties upon imports. We levy no duties on ex- 
ports. Whatever our people produce to sell abroad goes out to 
our foreign customers free of any export tax. But why should 
we levy import duties? Well, it cost during the last fiscal year 
$365,000,000 to carry on our Government. e raised $145,000,000 
by our internal-revenue taxes upon alcoholic liquors and to- 
bacco, $4,000,000 by the sale of public lands, and $23,000,000 from 
miscellaneous sources. These sums left $193,000,000 to be raised 
in some other way. 

How should this be done? By direct taxation on property? 
Have our farmers, who are more heavily taxed than any other 
class of the community, considered what would be the burden 
upon them? What would be the condition of that great industry 
which produces the prime necessities of life, and is more than 
any other the source of our comfort and wealth, if obliged to pay 
in addition to its present large share in sustaining State, county, 
and municipal government, its portion of $193,000,000 for na- 
tional expenses. What then would be the value of farm lands, 
and when would the farm mortgages, so much talked about and 
lied about by our political opponents, be paid? 

Should this sum be raised by increasing our excise taxes? On 
what should we lay them? They have been so keenly felt to bə 
a burden and annoyance that they have been taken from all arti- 
cles except intoxicating liquors and tobacco, two harmful luxu- 
ries, and it is very doubtful if a higher tax upon these would 
produce a greater revenue than we now receive from them. 

But upon these let the tax remain. I have steadily opposed 
and shall always oppose relieving them from the burdens they 
bear. Especially should the tax remain upon intoxicating liq- 
uors. An industry which is almost altogether harmful, whic 
more than all other causes contributes to fill our poorhouses, 
penitentiaries, and jails, and which creates more taxes for the 

ople to pay than any other one thing, should, while it is al- 

owed to exist, be made to share as fully as possible in bearing 
the burdens which it brings upon us. 

Should the one hundred and ninety-three millions necessary to 
make up our financial budget be raised by restoring the income 
tax? en anyone can invent a method of levying and collect- 
ing an income tax which shall not necessitate asystem of espion- 
age that is entirely repulsive to the American spirit of inde- 

ndence, which can beexecuted with anything like a reasonable 

egree of fairness, and shall not produce a crop of perjuries 
frightful to contemplate, then we may find that a good way of 
raising revenue. But our past experience with that way of get- 
ting money for the national Treasury has not been such as to 
encourage us to adopt any plan which its friends have yet pre- 
sented. 
How, then, shall the one hundred and ninety-three millions be 
ised? Our forefathers provided a way. at was by levying 
duties mon imports, and that way for a hundred years we have 
found to be a wise way. 

Now, there are two methods of levying duties upon imports. 
Our Democratic friends wish us to follow the English method, 
which is to levy them for one purpose only, namely, to raise 
revenue. 

The Republican party would collect duties upon imports for 
two purposes, first to raise revenue for the support of the Gov- 
ernment, and also at the same time to protect the industries and 
labor of our country from ruinous competition with the poorly paid 
labor of foreign countries. 

And herein is found the issue which the two parties join upon 
the tariff question. 

The Democratic or English method is to lay duties upon those 
articles which we can not produce. They would restore the duty 
upon sugar, which we produce but little of and can produce but 
little of, on account of the character of our soil and climate; and 
they propose by this bill to take it from wool, leaving our farm- 
ers who raise sheep to compete in our market with the wool- 
growers of Australasia, Asia, and the Argentine Republic. 

They would restore the duty upon tea and take it from lumber, 
building stone, farm products, and manufactures. They would 
levy a purely revenue duty, which is always a tax upon the con- 
sumer, while a protective duty is paid almost entirely by the 
foreign importer. 

The Republicans, on the contrary, would levy duties upon 
such articles as we can produce in our own land, making the 
amount of en | equal to the difference between the price of labor 
in our own and foreign countries. And they would utilize our 
own raw material rather than buy raw material abroad. 

Thus would we raise revenue to carry on our Government and 
at the same time maintain our industries and keep up the wages 
of American workingmen. 

We do not say to the foreign merchant, you shall not sell your 
goods in our market. But we do say to him, you do not fight 
our battles, pay our taxes, nor help to develop and enrich our 


country. You therefore deserve no advantage over our own 
countrymen in our market. 

You pay 60 cents for labor where our employers pay 100 cents. 
You can consequently lay your product down in our market at 
Wiper cent of what the American who pays good wages must re- 
ceive. 

Therefore, to put him on an equal footing with you, it is nec- 
essary that you should drop 40 cents on every dollar’s worth you 
sell to us into the United States Treasury to help us pay our 
debts and support our Government as an equivalent for the priv- 
ilege of exposing your goods here for sale. 

This is certainly fair to you and it is only justice to our own 
people. It is what our country’s prosperity demand. 

Now, what kind of tariff shall we have? What will the farmer 
have? Will he have a duty levied upon the sugar which he buys, 
which he can not produce, which duty he actually pays as a tax 
because no amount of protection can so stimulate its production in 
our country as tocreate competition which might lower its price, 
or will he have a protective duty 9 1 5 hay, potatoes, wool, grain, 
eggs, cattle, and other things which he does produce, and desires 
to sell at a reasonably good price? 

What will the mechanic haye? A duty which shall raise the 
prp of his tea, or one which shall enhance the income from his 
toil? 

What does the merchant want? A duty which shall reduce 
the earnings and therefore curtail the purchasing power of his 
customers, or one which shall give them larger prosperity and a 
greater ability to buy and pay for what they purchase? 

What does the miner, the mill hand, the factory employé, in- 
deed the workingman in every calling desire? A duty which 
shall make him pay more for his coffee, or one which shall pro- 
tect him in the receipt of good wages for his work? 

These questions go directly to the issue between the two parties 
upon the tariff. 

The Republican party believes in levying duties so as to pro- 
tect our industries and maintain a good remuneration for 9 5 
The Democratic party believes in rais revenue for revenue 
alone, letting our industries and our workingmen take care of 
themselves in unrestricted competition with the pauper labor of 
the world. 

But the free-trade Democracy will tell you that protection 
raises prices, that the consumer must have cheap goods. Upon 
this they continually. They never discuss the Uae 
power of the people. They forever overlook one fact, which is, 
that it is not so important to our people to buy their goods cheaply 
as to be able to get the money to buy them with. [Applause on 
the Republican side.] 

The first and paramount necessity of the workingman, what- 
ever be his vocation, is to be employed and receive a fair re- 
muneration for his toil; and the Republican tariff, which is the 
American method of raising revenue, is formulated to secure to 
him both employment and good wages by excluding from our 
market the products of a cheaper labor than his own. An arti- 
cle purchased abroad is dear at any price when the labor which 
would have produced it at home is idle, and doubly dear when 
the labor to produce it and the raw material to produce it from 
ae et at home unemployed. [Applause on the Republican 
side. 

To give employment to labor, to utilize our own resources, and 
secure our home market to our producers the McKinley bill 
was formed. \And then the keen foresight of America’s great- 
est statesman, Mr. Blaine, caused to be added to that bill the 
reciprocity provision, which is securing to our farmers who are 
more than all others architects of our great prosperity, and to 
our manufacturers and merchants more extensive markets for 
their products and merchandise in other lands than our own. 

It may almost with truth be said that it was an inspiration of 

enius on the part of Mr. Blaine which conceived and urged upon 
Congress this statute that has already proauces results more 
valuable than the most sanguine dared to ope from it at so early 
a day, and which now promises to be a beneficence to our people 
that shall be gratefully felt in every State and county of our 
broad land. 

It was hailed with rejoicing even by our political opponents, 
until it appears to redound to the great credit of the Repub- 
lican party which made it a law, and to the lasting honor of the 
brilliant statesman whose fertile brain conceived it. 

But does the tariff enhance prices to the consumer? It is very 
easy to argue such a theory, but what is the real fact? That is 
what we like to deal with. 

The theory advanced by Mr. Cleveland and all free traders is 
that the amount of duty imposed upon imported goods is added 
to their price in the country from which they come, and that 
domestic goods of the same kind are as much higher in price as 
the imported goods are made by the duty, 
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This is plausible, but is it true? Only a little investigation is 
uired to show its absurdity. 
ow, it is a fact that prior te the tariff of 1883 there was aduty 
of 6 cents per yard on certain grades of cotton cloth. That 
added to the foreign cost would have made the cost 10 cents per 
yard or more here, yet you could buy as much of it as you might 
wish for 5 cents per yard. Before the present tariff there was a 
duty of 6 cents per yard on calico, yet you could buy it for 4 or 
5 cents per y at any retail store in the country. 

We are to-day producing all the coarser grades of cotton—all 
except the fine lawns and those kinds of cotton cloth which re- 
quire a good deal of labor and have but little material in them— 
cheaper and better than they are produced in Great Britain. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Now, when that ar, ent has been made, 
I have frequently heard it asked why, if that were true, the tariff 
might not be removed. I shall be obliged if the gentleman will 
give us his answer on that point. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Iwill very gladly do so. 

About once in four years the manufacturers in Great Britain 
get a surplus; they have their storehouses overcrowded with 

oods; they find themselves in that condition in which every 
1 man knows trade gets into occasionally, where they are 
willing to sell off their old surplus for half price. Now, at such 
times if we had no protective tariff they would send their sur- 
plus over here and dump it upon us. 

The result would be that for alittle while we would getcheaper 
goods, and we would get meaner goods too; we would got goods 
made by rsons who do not pay our taxes, consume our products, 
or N to our welfare. As soon as the plethora should be 
over, then our mills would have to manufacture for us again. 

Now, every manufacturing establishmentin this country, every 
business in the world can be carried on more cheaply and upon 
a smaller margin of profit when the business is done safely than 
when it is ata risk. 

If you take the duty from cottons and put the cotton manufac- 
turers of this country at the risk of having the surplus stock 
from abroad dumped at any time upon our market to their great 
injury and loss during certain periods, then in the intervals be- 
tween the times when they experience these losses they must 
charge you as for their goods not only to Pay them for 
their losses but to pay them for the risk which they contin- 
ually incur; so thatin any period of ten or 98 years we should 
have to pay more for our cotton than now. [Applause on the 
Republican side. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. That is the most satisfactory explanation 


of that point I ever heard. 
M MILLIKEN, Well, the best thing about that explanation 


r. 
is that it is true. [Renewed e 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. In this same line of argu- 
ment I would like the gentleman to make some explanation of 
the percentage question that we hear so much talk about. When 
that tariff of 6 cents a yard was put on during the war, the price 
of cotton cloth was how much? $ 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Oh, I do not recollect about that. During 
the war the price of cotton was very high. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. ell, say the price was 24 
cents, so that the duty was 25 per cent. Now, when the price of 
the cloth came down to 6 cents, then the Democrats said the 
tariff had gone up to 100 per cent. z 

Mr. MILLIKEN. We all know the fallacy of that old per- 
centage argument. For instance, we had a duty of $27 a ton on 
steel rails. When the price of rails was $100 a ton that was a 
duty of 27 per cent. en the price went down to $27 per ton 
the duty was nearly 100 per cent; and the Democrats told us it 
was an awful robbery of the consumer to have 100 per cent 
duty on steel rails, although the consumer was gettin rails 
at $27 a ton which before had cost him $100 per ton. o fallacy 
of the percentage argument is too clearly illustrated to deceive 
anyone who wishes to believe the truth. The purchaser is much 
more interested in buying at low prices than in calculating per 
gg {Applause on the Republican side.] 

But how is it explained that the goods which I have named could 
| be bought for less than the duty upon them? That is easy. 
Protection to our industries has encouraged and multiplied 

them. As they have increased, competition has sprung up. 
That has reduced prices to a figure which would give but a fair 
profit to manufacturers. It has taken monopoly from the for- 
eign manufacturers and merchants. It has stimulated the in- 
ventive genius of our people. They have constructed new ma- 
chinery, discovered new methods of manufacturing, and have 
curtailed unnecessary expenses in their business, until they are 
able to gire to the consumer his iron, steel, fabrics, wares, and 
nearly all he uses at least 50 per cent cheaper than he was wont 
to purchase them abroad; and what is most important is that 
they are made principally from our own raw material, by the 
hands of our own workmen, keeping at home and distributing 


among our own people the immense sums of money which the 
marado Democracy would have sent abroad to purchase them 
with. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, the rational road to cheapness lies ‘not 
through lands bearing the fruits of pauperized labor, but in that 
economic system which gives such protection to labor that the 
mechanic can get his living and still have time to think, to in- 
vent, to produce new machinery, to harness the forces of nature, 
and make them do the work of man. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] When we shall have done that completely the forces 
of nature will do the drudgery that man is doing to-day, and then 
men will be free. [Renewed applause on the Republican side. 

But the high prices to result from the McKinley bill, so confi- 
dently predicted by our opponents, have utterly failed to materi- 
alize, except in the case of farm products. 

The prices of these we wished to increase. The farmer’s con- 
dition required it, and his is an industry which above all others 
should receive the fostering care of the Government. 

It is the foundation upon which all other industries rest. It 
supplies the imperative demands of life, and is the source of 
strong, sterling manhood. 

In 1889 more than $256,000,000 worth of farm products were im- 
ported into this country to compete with the products of our 
American farmers. In order to lessen these importations and 
give the benefit of our markets to our own farmers we have 
raised the duties upon farm products where the Democratic 
Mills bill reduced them; and I have no hesitation in saying that 
there was no provision of the McKinley bill to which I gave my 
vote more cheerfully and heartily than those protecting our ag- 
ricultural interests. 

But the prices of clothing, building materials, chemicals, 
canned goods, boots and shoes, hardware, tools and implements 
glass, cutlery, blankets, linen, carpets, groceries, indeed almost 
everything which consumers purchase, except some kinds of im- 
ported goode used almost exclusively by the wealthy, are cheaper 
than before the McKinley bill became a law. 

Sugar, which makes one of the largest food charges in every 
family, has been reduced from 7 to 44 cents per pound, amount- 
ing in the aggregate to a reduction of $1 each per year in the 
expenses of every man, woman, and child in the land. 

tis not true even in the cases where the duty has been in- 
creased on foreign goods that the price has been increased there- 
fore upon foreign or domestic goods here. On the contrary, the 
price of foreign goods has decreased on the other side of the 
ocean to meet the higher duty whenever they have been imported 
at all, and it has been the foreign producer who has paid the in- 
creased revenue. This is not a theory but an absolute fact which 
we have already experienced. 

And yet our industries and labor have been very largely pro- 
tected. From October, 1889, to October, 1890 we imported $56,- 
000,000 worth of woolens. From October, 1890, to October, 1891, 
we imported but $36,000,000. 

Atthe same time we produced more and imported more wool than 
we did during the year beſore. Why? Because we manufactured 
more, and foreign countries have manufactured less for us, and 
the money to pay for manufacturing 820, 000, 000 more woolens in 
our country in 1891 than in 1890 has gone to our own workmen, 
and been retained here to circulate among our own people, while 
woolens are no higher than in 1889 and 1890. 

The same facts exist in ter or less degree relative to man- 
ufactures of ironý steel, and other articles too numerous for me 
here to name. 

Our Republican tariff is simply enabling us to use our own re- 
sources, giving to our own people the opportunity to apply the 
labor necessary to produce them in a condition for consumption, 
and to receive the emoluments of doing so. 

Now, there are but two sources of wealth in any country—its 
raw material and its labor. The more of the one we can use and 
the more of the other we can employ, the greater will be our 
5 Nothing that we purchase from others can add to 
the wealth of our people, for we have to send abroad an equiva- 
lent in money, or something else of value to pay for it. 

But every bushel of corn we grow, every horse or ox or sheep 
we raise, every pound of ore we extract from the earth, every 

ard of cloth we weave, everything we produce ourselves, adds 
its value to the wealth of the people. [Applause on the Repub- 
lican side.]. 

Why then should we not so frame our revenue laws as to pro- 
tect our labor in csveloging our dormant resources into that 
which is of actual value? Why not let our own farmers feed us; our 
own manufacturers clothe us and supply us with what we need 
so far as they can do it from our own raw material, instead o 
utilizing the material of some one else and employing some 
other country’s labor? 

We have nearly 200,000,000 square miles of coal lands, while 
all other countries on the globe have but 70,000,000. We have 
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iron ore in almost equal abundance. Why should we let these 
materials lie untouched in the earth, and purchase our coal and 
fron from abroad? The fertility of our soil is unsurpassed by 
any on the globe. Why should not our legislation encourage 
the farmer to cultivate it, by insuring him control of our home 
market for his eee : 

The power of our running rivers is unlimited. Why should 
we not encourage our people to utilizeit? Our flocks and herds 
may be so multiplied as to more than answer all the demands of 
our people. y should not our legislation be such as to invite 
this desirable consummation? 

We have skillful brains and willing hands to produce all we 
need or desire. Why should we let them be idle and employ 
strangers in foreign lands to do our work? 

The farmer wants a market for his products. Protection as- 
sures to him his home market, the best in the world, because 
here he finds the wealthiest customers to sell to, and the cost 
of long transportation between him and the purchaser is saved, 
while reciprocity enables him to extend his sales to countries 
which are not large producers of what he has to d of. 

The merchant wants prosperous customers, who may buy liber- 
ally and can pay for what they purchase. A protective tariff 
which insures good wages to labor, good markets to farmers, 

rosperity to our industries and general thrift to our people, 
ures the accomplishment of this purpose. : 

The reformer wants to improve the morals and correct the hab- 
its of the people. He should hail protection as his best aid. 
Why? Because that economic policy which gives honorable em- 
poreon and banishes idleness from the community, which 

rings thrift and kindles aspirations for better conditions of life, 
leads most surely to sobriety and industry. 

The broadest and most t road to reform is that which 
leads to reasonable prosperity through regions blossoming with 
encouragement and illumined by hope. 

Want and d. are too often the parents of dissipation, while 
hope begets that commendable pride and self-reliance which are 
the greatests restraints upon vice. i 

Let us broaden the fields of industry, multiply the avocations of 
our le, give them something honest to do and a fair remun- 
eration for their toil, diversify their 5 and provide 
means to educate the children. This is the way most certain 
to insure good habits and happy homes, and this can be secured 
ony by protecting the industries of our country and the dignity 
an oer of our labor. 

e were told by the Democrats in the last Congress and by the 
e Fe cars all over the country that the McKinley bill 
would curtail our commerce; that to sell in aforeign market we 
must buy in aforeign market. The fallacy of * 
has been demonstrated by an unbroken line of facts for genera- 
tions past, but never more completely than since the McKinley 
bill became a law. 

What are the facts? Why, our foreign trade, including both 
83 and exports, for the year ending December 31, 1890, was 
$1,417,172,421, while for the year 1891, since the passage of the 
McKinley bill, it was $1,898,818,928, a not gain of $381,646,587, a 
pun so great that it ought to satisfy even a caviling free-trade 

mocrat. 

Our imports free of duty in 1891 were $139,798,451 more than 
they were in 1890. The percentage of free imports in 1891 was 
51.87, while in 1890 they were but 35.1; and this large increase 
has been we such articles as enter into the daily consumption of 
the 2 

3 in 1891 were 8970,06, 282, exceeding our exports 
in 1890 by the sum of 8143, 399,935, and the balance of trade in 
our favor in 1891 was $142,193, 636; and the reciprocity clause of 
the McKinley tariff, as I have before said, is opening new mar- 
kets for our products and increasing our exports. 

Indeed, our exports to Cuba have increased 100 per cent. In 
December, 1890, we sold Cuba $869,462 worth of agricultural prod- 
ucts and manufactures. In December, 1891, we sold Cuba sim- 
ilar products to the amount of $1,591,407, and this is what Demo- 
cratic free traders call Blaine’s reciprocity 1 

Indeed, it is fraught with more substantial benefits to our peo- 
ple than any humbug that has before been invented. 

The Democratic party has layed phenomenal genius as an 
inventor of humbugs, but they have been such hum ugs as free 
trade and a debased currensy that have nothing for the people 
but disaster. 

The Democracy aver that reciprocity is partial free trade. 
They fail to note this distinction, viz, that 5 means 
the exchange of commodities where there are procal advan- 
tages, while free trade means that we must exchange with eve 
one who wish to exchange with us, however hard we may fiu 
the bargain to be. That itis n for us to open our do- 
mestic market to every people in order to get their patronage in 
return is but a theory and an absurd one at that. On a former 


occasion I have shown that since the invention of money trade 
has ceased to be barter. Civilized nations no longer exchange 
one article for another. It is the ple of different countries 
and not their governments who c with each other, and each 
one buys where he can purchase cheapest, and sells where he can 
get most for what he has to dispose ol. 

Hitherto, though we have levied duties upon a large part of 
Europe’s imports, she has bought of us several hun millions 
more than we have sold to her, while China, South America, and 
the West Indies, the most of whose products are admitted into 
our country free of duty, have purchased of us $100,000,000 worth 
annually less than we have bought of them. 

But even if the Democratic proposition in this respect were 
correct, we should be great losers toexchange our home market 
for foreign markets, for our market is the best on the globe. 
WAY ? Because we are the greatest consumers on the globe, 
And why are we the greatest consumers? Because we have 
more to parehas with. Protection to our industries has given 
our people opportunities to earn more than any other people with 
which to purchase the comforts of life. And, my free-trade 
friends, if you should abolish protective duties, and exchange our 
market for the markets of foreign countries, even if you could 
get them by so doing, you would find yourselves like a man 

ressed in rich apparel swapping clothes with a beggur in rags. 
gr rortares on the Republican side.] 
ce the passage of the McKinley bill our great manufactur- 
ing and agricultural industries have greatly increased. A new 
life has been breathed into them. * that were shaky have 
become firmly established, and they are able to produce and ex- 
port what they could not before. 

In the mean time reciprocity is getting our wheat and flour into 
Cuba and Brazil, our pork into Germany, and if the free-trade 
Democracy, which appears to be ac the capacity of agent 
for the Cobden Club and foreign producers, can be restrained 
from blocking the wheels of American progress we may look with 
confidence to a future of good fortune for our people. 

But the cry of the free-trade Democ has continually been 
for a reduction of duties. It has been a hypocritical ery. For 
we have largely decreased duties, reducing them $60,000,000 by 
the McKinley bill, and yet they still keep up the same c 
noise, as if their party were some hoarse-voiced automaton, made 
to . its senseless and unseemly complaining what- 
ever the condition of our affairs. 

The Mills bill was their beau ideal of a revenue measure. Yet 
we have reduced duties by a much larger amount than that bill 

rovided, which was 27 per cent upon all imports while the Mc- 

ey bill provides but 21+ per cent, and still they complain, 

cait x reduction of duty, and point to the Mills bill as their 
model. 

By abolis the duty upon s we have relieved the peo- 
pe of an annual burden of 000,000, which really was a tax, it 

ing a revenue duty, and it does not console them at all. Oh, 
no; that was a Southern Democratic product, and though an ar- 
ticle of general consumption by all our people, a duty of 68 per 
cent upon it was not too much for the Democratic party. And 
even a higher duty on rice, also an almost universal article of 
food, never hurt their feelings. 

We have very materially enlarged the free list, but that does 
not make them happy. This we have done mainly upon such 
necessaries of life as we do not ourselves produce, lea luxu- 
ries ina large measure to bear the burdenof producing revenue, 
thus relieving the masses of our people by placing more of the 
burden upon the rich, and still they are not comforted. 

We have made the duties per capita much less than they were 
under the old tariff and less than the Mills bill provided, and 

et they continue to utter the same old wail of complaint about 
high duties and c taxation. Everywhere in the country 
we see money easier, trade better, manufacturers more prosper- 
ous, the farmer’s condition improving, and still the same old cry 
for free trade and of impending disaster comes from the British- 
loving, 5 calamity-prognosticating Democracy. 

Now what we want is peace. e business of the country and 
the labor of the country, too, needs a rest from this continual 
disturbance and agitation by the ever-recurring attacks of the 
free-trade Democrats upon our economic system already estab- 
lished. They are like cocks that crow at midnight, heralding 
no dawn, but disturbing natural and needed repose by their cease- 
less and unseasonable clamors. 

Let the poe law have a full and fair trial. It has already 
accomplished more for the good of cot ee than its most san- 
guine friends dared to hope from it. ts do notalways come 
at once even from the most efficient causes. The harvest is not 
produced in a day from the most favorable planting. 

It is generally agreed that from three to five years of practical 
application of a new revenue law are required to determine with 
any considerable degree of accuracy its effect upon the business 
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of the country, the income of the Government, and the cost to 
consumers of the articles which it affects. Premature agitation 
creates doubt, piety ie confidence, causes depression, arrests the 
development of new industries, curtails the employmentof labor, 
decreases wages, and gives birth to panics, stagnation, disaster, 
and distress. I repeat, let us haye peace“ for awhile at least, 
until we shall have given a fair trial to the present law. 

I would add one more article to the tariff schedule and make 
the duty so high as to be prohibitory; and that is the human de- 
luge of misery, vice, and crime, which is flooding our country 
from Europe and Asia. 

There is no greater menace not only to our prosperity, the 
welfare of our workingmen, and the good order and peace of the 
community, but to the continued existence of the Republicitself, 
than this great inflow ofignorance and wretchedness. It should 
be quarantined like the plague and returned to the country 
whence it comes. It should be the first duty of Congress to de- 
vise some plan to stop the accumulation of this great and danger- 
ons burden of de tion upon us. : 

Free trade in the commodities which our people produce would 
surely bring groas disaster, but hardly greater than we shall find 
in the free advent to our shores of the old world’s criminals and 
paupers, if we continue toallow them to come among us. The pres- 
er vation of our institutions and every consideration for our own 
welfare demand that we should protect ourselves in this direc- 
tion. Honest, intelligent, industrious immigrants we welcome. 
They add to the wealth of the country by their labor. It is bet- 
ter to have them here than their products, for they consume as 
well as produce, while their products consume nothing. When 
here they enlarge our market. But bad immigrants we do not 
want. 

But who are our free traders? They are not found much anong 
our industrial classes, certainly not among our workingmen an 
producers. They are composed of proslavery theorists, who can 
never forget what they learned before the war; doctrinaires and 
dreamers, who have a supreme contempt for facts and practical 
results; foreign importers, who can see nothing beyond their 
own personal gains; newspapers which are the subsidized at- 
torneys of foreign manufacturers and merchants; the Cobden 
Club, representing British interests and caring nothing for the 
welfare of our people or the honor and glory of our country, and 
the pro-British democracy. 

toilers and producers of our land, they whose intelligent 
labor makes the wealth and greatness of our country and the 
5 of our people, are not among them. 

There is one other fact in connection with this sanoi of too 
much significance to be overlooked. Itis thatthe tof popu- 
lation is from free-trade countries to protective America. ‘‘All 
roads lead to Rome” was once asaying. All pathways across the 
sea, in which are found ple traveling to a land where they 
hope to better their condition, lead to our own favored country. 
They are all coming this way too. None are re x 

It has been truly said that the gates of Castle Garden swing 
inward. Noman or woman who is struggling up the hill of life 
for a competency and comfort ever has n to swing them 
out. None desire to leave this land of 8 and plenty 
for the poverty and wretchedness, the helplesness and hopeless- 
ness from which they fled in the free-trade land of their birth. 

Let us continue this to be the land of the industrial sunlight and 
gladness. Let the farmer’s products and the workmen’s labor be 
protected by adequate and wholesome legislation. Let us de- 
volop our own resources, utilize our own raw material, employ 

e hands of our own countrymen, and pay to them, and 
not to the foreigner, a just equivalent for whatthey produce. 

Let Americans, native and adopted, be the objects of our first 
care, and be our legislation directed to that end; and while wish- 
ing et apie tor every other people let us leave them to be the 
architects of their own welfare. us we shall build up our in- 
dustries, strengthen the hands and lighten the hearts of the 
toilers of our land, insure progress in all that makes a thrift; 
and enlightened people, and remain the land of promise to 
honest, industrious men and women who, in other countries, 
look abroad to seek a home where liberty and plentydwell. [Ap- 


plause on the Republican side.] 
The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from West Virginia is 


entitled to fourteen minutes. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Mr. Chairman, it is now so late that I sup- 
pose what there is of the House present would very gladly ex- 
cuse anyone from entering into an elaborate discussion of the 
tariff question under the circumstances. But in the time allot- 
ted to me there is one t to which I desire to call the atten- 
tion of the House, and that is that I do not intend to emulate the 
example of my distinguished friend from Maine by making at- 
tacks upon anyone. I could, if I chose, make an attack upon the 
administration of the Pension Office, but Gen. Raum has no voice 
in this body to defend himself. 


Mr.PICKLER. He does not need any from the present inves- 
tio: 


n. 

. PENDLETON. Well, if the present investigation con- 
tinues for a while longer he will need it more than most people 
in this country, I take it. 

Mr. PICKLER. Oh, that has been promised for two or three 
years past. 

Mr. PENDLETON. But, I say, Mr. Chairman. that I do not 
intend to make any attack upon him, nor shall I make any attack 
upon the Census Department, because no one is here to represent 
either of the gentlemen at the head of those de ents, and I 
do not believe that anattack should ever be made upon any pub- 
lic character, in this body, unless he has been guilty of some fla- 
grant dereliction of duty, for he has no opportunity to speak for 
himself on this floor. 

Therefore, recognizing the distinguished courtesy and amia- 
bility of my good friend from Maine I was very sorry indeed to 
hear him apply such an epithet as he did Apply, “a cowardl 
Administration,” to Gorro tary Bayano and President Cleveland. 
I am sure if his feelings had gentle, if he had been in his 
usual amiable and kindly mood, he would never haye made a bit- 
ter attack of that character. For no one knows better than my 
friend the reputation and standing of Secretary se bose in this 
country, a gentleman who filled a long and honorable place in 
the Senate of the United States 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I the gentleman will allow me a moment? 

Mr.PENDLETON. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. If the expression hurts my friend 

Mr. PENDLETON. Oh, it does not hurt me. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. If he thinks it too stron 
because I do not want to hurt the feelings of any of a4 oe 
friends on the other side, I will withdraw it and call it a hesi- 
tating policy 

Mr. PENDLETON. Well, that is a decided amendment, but 
my friend should not have made such an attack, and I am glad 
to see that he has reconsidered his e and is to 
withdraw the epithet. For that denunciation also included the 
Administration of President Cleveland. 

Now, whatever others may say in to that Administra- 
tion, whatever our Republican friends may think of the dignity, 
the manhood, and high character with which he administered 
the high office of President of the United States, I will say that 
I for one believe that not within a half a century has there ap- 
peared among the grand men in the public life of America, a 
oe: more fearless, and, in the pursuit of what he believed to 

right, after ascertaining what was correct,a more steadfast 
and courageous man, whether it was popular or unpopular, than 
Grover Cleveland. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will my friend allow me one word more? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I have not attacked Cleveland’s Adminis- 
tration, and I desire here and now to say, in order that there 
shall be no doubt aboutit—forI do not want to leave it in doubt 
that I think for a Democratic administration Mr. Cleveland's Ad- 
ministration was a very good one. [Applause and laughter on the 
Republican side.] 

Mr. PENDLETON. Then you admit it was the best the coun- 
try ever had in its history. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
I say, for one, that whatever may be the opinion of others, what- 
ever may be the attacks that are made upon President Cleveland 
either within his own party or without his own party I for one 
shall be glad once again to follow his lead in the battle for tariff 
reform; and whatever may de done by politicians throughout 
our country to destroy his name and his reputation, I think we 
can see the signs that indicate that he will in this year be the 
leader of his party; and unless our friends on the other side 
mend their ways most 1 that he will be triumphantly 
elected President of the United States at the next Presidential 
election. ere on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. C. of Wyoming. Will the gentleman allow one 
more question? 


Mr. PENDLETON. 5 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. the plan of reform recom- 
mended by President Cleveland the same as the pian of reform 
now engaged in by the Democracy of this House? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Partially so; and if Cleveland be elected 
President and we obtain the Senate, and so have control of all 
the branches of the Government, the entire Cleveland platform 
and the Mills platform one and all will be put through, lock, 
fear se barrel. I mean that, and I think the country under- 
8 

It is simply a question of judgment, and with reference to the 

resent bill, it is only necessary to say that the majority of the 
5 ih this House have ought that probably some of the 
Republicans in the Senate mightsee the errors of their way, and 
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that when some of the most ee features of the McKin- 
ley bill were presented to their calm consideration, they might 
repent of the iniquity that they had fastened upon the people, and 
consent to their 5 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him another question? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Are we to understand from the 
gentleman’s last statement that the Democracy of the House are 
not united in their plan of cam ? 

Mr. PENDLETON. I think the Democracy of the House are 
thoroughly united in the present plan of attack. When we at- 
tack a monster we attack that monster in any way by which we 
can to bring about his death. 

Mr. DO VER. Do TIunderstand the gentleman to think—— 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PENDLETON. I will yield for one more question, al- 
though my time is very limited. 

Mr. DO VER ou believe that one of the principal 


features of the McKinley bill is protection to the farmers of the 
country in the raising of wool? 
Mr. PENDLETON. I believe it is no protection whatever to 


the farmer’s wool. I believe that is the delusion by which you 
at present are able to hold the farmers to the support of a pro- 
tective tariff by trying to make them believe that they are brought 
within the folds of the protective tariff when they are not. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. Mr. Chairman—— 

Mr. PENDLETON. Ican not stop to answer tai guern 
If I had all the time the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] 
had the other day I would gladly answer his questions. 

Now I wish to call attention to one matter connected with the 
situation of our country, and I desire to do it dispassionately. 
It is a condition that has come upon us recently, and one that I 
think is attracting the attention of all political thinkers, not 
only in this country but throughout the civilized world. We 
are gradually approaching a condition which is shown by the 
immense amount of discontent that we behold among our peo- 

le. I want to call your attention to that condition, and then, 

ible, I would like to show what has brought it to “ 

ur Republican friends claim that the vast increase of wealth 
that we have had in this country from 1865 to 1892 is due to a 
protective tariff. The more enthusiastic Republicans make that 
claim earnestly and confidently, and as though they most ear- 
nestly and conscientiously believed in its truth. I could under- 
stand it i they made a claim that a certain portion of that in- 
crease was due to a protective tariff, and could then believe that 
they were honestinit. They say in 1865 we were worth so much, 
and in 1890 we were worth so much more, and that it isall due to 
a protective tariff. 

ut I notice that they never speak of the condition of affairs 
in this country between 1850 and 1860 in regard to the increase 
of wealth in the country. They never stop to consider what 
brought aboutthe extraordinary 8 Je of increase during 
that time, between 1850 and 1860, which they denominate as a 
free-trade period. I do not call it a free-trade period, but I do 
say that there was the greatest increase in percentage in the 
wealth of this country between 1850 and 1860 than we ever be- 
held in the whole history of our country. 

And yet that was under a tariff which our friends are proud to 
call a free-trade tariff. They talk about two or three panics that 
we had half a century and more ago. You hear them proclaim 
that labor was without employment, that industries were idle, 
and the country was in a state of desolation never heard of be- 
fore; yet no Republican calls your attention to the fact that under 
the highest ff that we ever had the most disastrous depres- 
sion came upon this country we ever witnessed, and that for the 
first time we found tramps upon the face of this land, not only by 
the hundred, but by the hundreds of thousands. 

Under the Republican tariff of 1873 until the year 1879 in every 
city of this county with a population of not less than 5,000 we 
had soup houses to accommodate the poor, destitute, and suffer- 
ing of this land. Gentlemen, that never had been the case bo- 
fore in the history of the country. Our Republican friends will 
not attribute that to a high tar They will turn around and 
attribute the panics generally to the Democratic tariff of those 
times, but never to a Republican tariff. 

Now, one is about as true as the other. The panic of 1873 was 
not to be attributed to any tariff, nor was the panic of 1857 at- 
tributable to any tariff. They were both to be attributed to war 
and the results of war, and nothing else. The panic of 1857 was 
about nine years after the end of the Mexican war, in the early 
part of 1848. During that war there was a period of overtrading 
and of wild speculation. Men went into ventures and embarked 

in Sash ae upon inflated capital and traded upon war prices. 
In 1857 the hour for settlement came, and as they overtraded 
and overspeculated they had nothing with which tosettle. What 
was the cause of the panic in 1873? Identically the same. 
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It was eight years and a little more, nearly nine years, after 
the civil war was over. We all know the condition of affairs in 
this country during the civil war. We know it was the most ex- 
traordinary period of overtrading and speculation in ventures 
doubtful and hazardous, and things of that kind, that the country 
ever saw; and the consequence was that we had the greatest 
panic ever seen or known, and the longest period of depression 
ever felt in our country. Weought tobe fair and candid in deal- 
ing with this question, and no party can afford to make false 
claims in the faces of intelligent listeners. 

The PATRAN (Mr.LONG). The time of the gentleman has 
expired, 

r. MCRAE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time of the gentleman be extended without limit. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. DOLLIVER I would like to hear the views of the gen- 
tleman on the tariff on iron, coal, and glass. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Before I answer you I would like to ask 
your views upon a dozen different questions. Iwill be glad to tell 


you . time, if I had the time. 
coat ethene: ER. Isupposed the gentleman’s time was now 
un A 


Mr. PENDLETON. I would like to listen to questions ad- 
dressed to me in the line of my remarks; but if a question does 
not come in the line of my remarks, I do not desire to discuss it. 

Mr. DOLLIVER. I supposed that it was in the line of your 
remarks. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I am discussing the wool bill. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Is not the tariff on glass in the line of your 
remarks? 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PENDLETON. I will yield to ar question that is a di- 
rect question on the matter that I am talking about. I will not 
go in to details. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Will the gentleman yield 
to me for a question? 

Mr. PENDLETON. I will, if it is in the line of my remarks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. The question which I de- 
sire to ask you is, in case you carry the elections and get the 
House, the Senate, and the Executive Department, are you go- 
ing to put through the Mills-Cleveland programme on the tariff? 
Are you going to put the tariff back on sugar? 

Mr. PENDLETON. We will endeavor to meet that question 
when we come to it. We will unquestionably make a change in 
sugar; whether we leave it as it is or leave it as we left it by the 
Mills bill, or give sugar an entirely new tariff will depend upon 
the times and the necessities of the revenue. ButIdo not think 
any Democrat in this country will be found who will consent for 
one moment to allow the bounty feature to remain as it was put 
in the McKinley bill if he can wipe it out. We should not rob 
Peter to pay Paul, and we do not believe in making a gift of pub- 
lic money to any industry. That is my condition anyhow. But 
I shall not endeavor to discuss details, because it is too late to go 
elaborately into matters of that character. 

I want to call your attention to the condition of our country to- 
day. I desire to inquire, as there are more Republicans to speak 
upon this question, so that they can answer in their own time, 
what has brought about this extraordinary condition of affairs 
in this country? 

Now, I am not one of those who claim that every ill is due to 
a protective tariff. I am not one of those who believe that this 
country is poorer to-day than it was twenty-five years ago. Itis 
far richer than it has ever been, but I believe that it has become 
so in spite of the tariff. 

. LLIVER. It is more prosperous now than it ever was 
ore. 

Mr. PENDLETON. I knoy that the country is wealthier than 
it ever was before. I know that it was wealthier in 1860 than in 
1850. I know thatit was richer in 1880 than in 1870, and wealthier 
in 1890 than in 1880. That is not a matter that I am geing to 
talk about so much. I desire to have explained by our Repub- 
lican friends, who have been in charge of this Government for 
nearly thirty years, why it is that under their Administration 
there has been such a vast increase of wealth, and yet so few of 
our people aropa in the ownership of that wealth? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Do you want an answer to that question? 

Mr. PENDLETON. I will be very glad to have an answer. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Lona). If gentlemen desiring to inter- 
rupt gentlemen having the floor will first address the Chair, it 
would tend to better decorum in debate. Does the gentleman 
yield to the gentleman from Maine? 

Mr. PENDLETON. I yield to the gentleman for an answer. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I will answer the question very cheerfully, 
and I will answer it by a parable— 

Mr. PENDLETON. I want you toanswer my pani 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The gentleman asks a question very much 
like the question that was—— 


Ses 


1892. 
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Mr. PENDLETON. Are you answering my question or are 
you me e rap some ble? 

Mr. BO AE ti answer your question if you want an 
answer. 

Mr. PENDLETON. If you want to answer it, I am perfectly 
willing; but I am not willing that you shall speak a parable. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Perhaps you think you can answer it bet- 
ter yourself? 

r. PENDLETON. Iam perfectly willing that you shall an- 
swer my uestion directly if you try to answer it in good faith. 

Mr. OUTELLE. Iam inclined to think that you could an- 
swer the question to suit yourself better than I can. I do not 
care anyth Sooni yonr statement or your question. 

Mr. PENDLETON. And I donot care anything about you. 
Your talk is simply on your usual style all the time. You under- 
took to answer me, and then went out of your way to make an 
uncivil and discourteous remark. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I would like to have the gentleman ad- 
dress the Chair. 

Mr. PENDLETON. You have addressed me. 

The CHAIRMAN. TheChair thinks it would be much better, 
and would look much better, if gentlemen entering into a collo- 

uy would conform to the rules, and would not interrupt a gen- 
9 if he declines to yield. 
Mr. BOUTELLE. Now, if you want me to answer your ques- 


tion—— 
Mr. PENDLETON. I do not desire you to answer a single 


uestion. 

i Mr. BOUTELLE. Then, Mr. Chairman, I simply pty yh that 
the gentleman had better not propound questions if he does not 
want them answered. : 

Mr. PENDLETON. I am ready to have any questions an- 
swered; but I stated that I wanted my question answered in some 
Republican’s time. I know that you can not answer, and no one 
else could answer, that question with a sentence or two. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. It is doubtful if anyone could. 

Mr. PENDLETON. It is a question which has engaged the 


attention of the profoundest thinkers of our times 
Mr. BOUTELLE. Including the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia. 


Mr. PENDLETON. Though it has not engaged yours very 
deeply. And I think in addition, it should engage your attention 
to exercise a little more civility, a little more courtesy, and to 
cease to make yourself the only member on this floor from the 
State of Maine who is eminent only for discourtesy, incivility, 
and ill-breeding. I have found that to be your conduct ever 
since I have been here; and I do not desire to have any further 
conversation with you or interruptions from you. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman—— 

cane CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
eld 

y Mr. PENDLETON. No, sir. 
Mr. BOUTELLE. Well, Mr. Speaker, I rise to a point of or- 


der. 
Mr. PENDLETON. I say you interrupted me discourteously; 
and when I insist on your may Hoa 

Mr. PAYNE. The gentleman from Maine rose to a point of 


order. 
Mr. BOUTELLE. I rise to a point of order, if the Chair rec- 
ognizes such a thing as a point of order. 
The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will hear the point of order. 
Mr. BOUTELLE I make the point of order that no member 
is privileged to indulge in any such insolence toward another 
member on this floor. 
Mr. PENDLETON. Why do you not refrain—— 
an CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from West Virginia 
eld? 
7 Mr. BOUTELLE. I do not ask the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia to yield. I addressed the Chair. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair asked the 1 to do so. 
Mr. BOUTELLE. And I ask the Chair if it will attempt to 
reserve some semblance of order and keep the gentleman from 
West Virginia somewhere within its limits? 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to do so. 
Mr. PENDLETON. The gentleman from Maine, I desire to 


sa — 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I ask you, Mr. Chairman, to call the gen- 
tleman from West Ms Co to order. 

The CHAIRMAN, e Chair feels unable, under the circum- 
stances, to call anyone to order, because he has not been able to 
hear clearly the A et on the one side or the other 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Does the Chair decline to confine the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia to the rules of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes, sir. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. BOUTELLE. The Chair declines! 

Mr. PENDLETON. Mr. Chairman, have I the floor? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Did I understand the Chair to answer me 
that he declined to keep the gentleman from West Virginia 
within the rules of order in this House? 

Mr. BLOUNT. I rise to a point of order. The gentleman from 
West Virginia has the floor, and I think ought to be protected 


in his rights. 

Mr. BOUTELLE, I desire to ask whether my friend from 
Georgia holds that it is not my privilege to ask the Chair to re- 
strain a member from addressing me in the manner in which the 
gentleman from West Virginia has just done? 

Mr. BLOUNT. The gentleman will allow me to say this: The 
gentleman from Maine rose to whathe called a question of order; 
and he stated that question of order to be the ‘‘insolence” of the 
gentleman from West Virginia, a remark which I did not think 
was courteous; and I think the.Chair ought to protect the gen- 
tleman from West Virginia. I insist that the gentleman from 
West Virginia shall have the protection that is due to him. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I desire that he shall—— 

Sad BLOUNT. I insist that the gentleman from Maine is out 
of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair desires to say that everything 
in the world which the Chair can do is to ask the gentlemen to 
desist from their colloquy. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. beg to state that I am not engaging in 
ay 8 

ír. BLOUNT. I insist that the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia is occupying the floor, and that no question of order is 
pending, and the Chair should see that he be allowed to proceed. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. But there is a question of order pending. 
Mr. Chairman, I ask that the gentleman from West Virginia be 
required to proceed in order and to address the Chair; and on 
that question of order I ask the Chair to rule. - 

The CHAIRMAN. The SLES will proceed in order. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That is all I desire. 

Mr. PENDLETON (to Mr. BOUTELLE). 
now, I hope? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I will take care of the rest of this matter 
in my own time. 

Mr. PENDLETON. You can do it at any time you desire, so 
far as that is concerned, / 

Now, Mr. Chairman, ever since I have been a member of this 
House I have found that whenever I have attempted to discuss 
any question before the House I have invariably been interrupted 
in just this particular manner by the gentleman who has raised 
this point of order. If he had at any time interrupted me po- 
litely and pleasantly, as one gentleman would another, he would 
have received a polite and courteous answer. But I never yet 
have found him observing such conduct toward me, or towards 
anyone; and I determined that whenever he again attempted 
what he has done before, he would meet with quick repression 
by the same compliments that he gave, and that he should no 
longer play towards me the rôle of the bully and buffoon. 

ow, I come back to ourquestion. I say that while the wealth 
of this country has increased between 1865 and 1890 at a rapid 
rate, nevertheless the homes of the vast majority of the Ameri- 
can people have not derived the benefit of that increase of wealth. 
We are gradually approaching such asituation in this country as 
has caused thealarm of not only large numbers of our own people 
but of great thinkers and philosophers across the water—people 
who are in love with Republican institutions—people who would 
not willingly see the institutions of the greatest Republic the 
world has ever known die out or perish. 

We all know that whenever we arrive at a condition in which 
the wealth of the country is held by a few persons, when the 
great mass of the people are not in a position to become the own- 
ers of a legitimate proportion of that wealth, then discontent, 
arises, then patriotism dies out, then the people lose interest in 
the government under which they live. I do not believe in pal- 
aces and huts, but in comfortable and happy homes. 

Now, we can only go to history for our lessons on this subject. 
Those who have traced the history offormer times will recognize 
the fact that more than two thousand years ago there existed on 
the shores of the Mediterranean the greatest republic of the old 
historic world, a country that had advanced until it had brought 
under its own dominion all the other countries of the then civil- 
ized world. And yet, when Rome was a country of 120,000,000 
people, when its dominion extended throughout the bounds of 
civilization, when its soldiers and its fleets were found in every 
clime, it was then discovered that there was a canker eating at 
the very vitals of the people; that under the laws then existin 
in that country nine-tenths of the entire wealth of the nation h 
been accumulated in the hands of some two thousand people. 

Nine-tenths, indeed I may say nineteen-twentieths, of the total 
wealth of the republic was found in the hands of less than two 


You are satisfied 
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thousand of its people. The great masses of the people were with- 
out hope, without enterprise, without 1 for the future, 
and they ceased to love their government, they ceased to care as 
to its future, and they became the prey, as it were, of any ambi- 
tious leader or commander of armies returning from conquest, 
until they finally were ready to be bribed into the service of any 
man who paid them, whatever the effect might be upon their 
country. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Willthe gentleman allow an in- 
terruption there? 

Mr. PENDLETON. 7 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. it not true as a matter of fact 
that in England there are as many millionaires in proportion to 
population as in this country? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes. sir— 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. And has it not been always true 
since civilization began? 

Mr. PENDLETON. I understand the gentleman’s question 
and will explain readily the inequalities in the wealth of Eng- 
land, and I think to his entire satisfaction. But it is not due to 
any free-trade s tem, my friend. 

eee r. Chairman, with the line of argument I was 
uing, we find when that country had approached that condi- 

triotic men ceased to spring up, and finally the republic 
ceased to exist, because the masses of the people had no in- 
terest in the government, they had no stake in the land, and they 
were pre to follow any ambitious leader in any direction, 
whether to the destruction of their own country or to the over- 
throw of foreign nations, and history tells us what the result was, 
that the Roman Republic passed away and upon the ruins of the 
republic was founded a tic and almost universal empire, an 
empire that was proverbial for its anarchy, despotism, and sac- 
rifice of human rights. 

Now, what have we witnessed in this country within the last 
thirty years? In 1860 we were proud to boast that we were a 
nation of farmers. We were proud to proclaim to the civilized 
world that this was the great farmers’ republic; and we were 
proud to say that never under the shining sun of heaven had the 
world beheld a country where the combined wealth of a nation 
was more fairly, equally, and egnaniy distributed amongst the 
masses than under the starry flag of the United States. And it 
was then, my friends, that we did not see whole regiments of 

diay the land as we now see them. = 

But a short period of thirty years has and instead of 
beholding that equal distribution of wealth amongst the masses 
of the people you find by some strange, silent cause, which our 

„friends will not explain, that the great bulk of the wealth of the 
country, increased as it has so grandly, has gradually and silently 
found its way into the pockets of the limited few of the people, 
while the masses of our people find that their participation in 
this accumulation has been stationary and in many instances it 
has gone backwards. This is the more alarming when we find 
that this is largely due to legislation in favor of special and priv- 
ileged interests that are not refusing to live under equal SNE 
lation with other people, but are actually asking that the law 
should make them the monopolies along the highways of human 
industry and development. 

And we will find, sir, if we take another period of thirty years 
extending into the future, progressing at the same rate as we 

have traveled in the past few years, the time will come when 
under the of America it be found that upon one side 
are barons and despots, few in number, holding the great bulk of 
the property, while on the other the great masses of the people 
have become a herd of petty slaves, such as people always be- 
come who have no property and have no stake in the institutions 
of their land. I say to my friend from Ohio we are approaching 
that condition rapidly, and I will tell him in a few words, after 
answering his e to what I attribute this condition of af- 
fairs in our land. 

The gentleman from Ohio asks if we do not find in England 
the same gigantic accumulation of fortunes that we find in this 
country, and if I do not find that in England there are also cher 
millionaires. I do not dispute it; most certainly I donot. But 
wish to point out just one little thing which has a most extra- 
ordinary effect upon this accumulation, and it is the only thing 
that keeps these fortunes intact or allows such accumulations 
within a few years. They have a law which has prevailed there 
for a thousand years that I thank God Thomas Jefferson abolished 
in this country—the law of primogeniture, which makes the en- 
tire estate to descend from the oldest son to the oldest son for 

nerations yet unborn; and if a man is once rich hisoldest son, 
oldest dson, and his oldest great-grandson will be rich 
for all co: time. 

It is that which holds these great estates together, which keeps 
se one vast inequality, and which has maintained this moneyed 
0 in England unbroken for so many years. But even with 


urs 
on 
itse 


that obstacle to contend with, the accumulated wealth of Eng- 
land in the hands of the few is on the decline. There is another 


condition which has prevailed, because in the last forty years 
the fara omeen, e rich instead of potting richer have been 
getting relatively poorer, while the middle classes are getting 
richer and the wor n are acquiring an ownership in the 
property of the nation. And yet my friend will not tell us that 
that is the result of free trade. But they are statistical facts at 
all events, and can not be disputed. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. How is it in those counties in 
England where primogeniture does not prevail? 

5 PENDLETON, There are very few counties in England 
where primogeniture does not prevail. Ninety-nine one hun- 
dredths, yes, I will say nineteen hundred and ninety-nine two- 
thousandths of the wealth of England descends under the law of 
primogeniture. 

Mr.CLARK of Wyoming. Does that apply to both real and 
personal wealth? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Personal wealth is capable of being trans- 
mitted by will. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Is it not a fact that the largest 
fortunes in England are in personal wealth? 

Mr. PENDLETON. No, sir, it isnot. The largest fortunes 
are those of the Duke of Westminster, the Duke of Devonshire, 
the Duke of Bedford, and numerous others, which are based upon 
primogeniture. Why, the Duke of Westminister in England 
owns land which has come down to him through the system of 
primogeniture, that an hundred yearsago was not worth $10,000, 
but to-day, owing to the increase of the value of land in London, 
kept as it has been under this unnatural Jaw in the hands of one 
line of descendants, has made him the richest man in all England. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Did not you tell us a short 
time ago that the rich are get poorer in rp ere 

Mr. PENDLETON. Yes, I did, and I stand by my assertion. 
That is an instance to the contrary. The rich are getting poorer, 
comparatively, in England to-day; but there are some six or 
eight men like Devonshire, and Bedford, and Westminster, and 
Lord Salisbury, whose lands are in the city of London, and which, 
being kept by this law in their hands, have increased in value 
from year to year with the growth of the city of London. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, one further ques- 
tion. The gentleman tells us that primogeniture has made the 
immense fortunes of England. Now, by the law of primogeni- 
ture, no greater fortune than the ancestor had goes to one son. 
How is the wealth of one man enlarged, therefore, by going to 
the eldest son? 

Mr. PENDLETON. 
of the real estate. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. How does that make one man a 
fifty millionaire, when, as the eee states, years ago the 
estate was not worth anything like that sum? 

Mr. PENDLETON. I have just given you an illustration in 
the historical instance of the Duke of Westminster, who in 1769, 
something over a hundred years ago, owned 500 acres of vacant 
land in the suburbs of the city of London. Under the law of 

rimogeniture that descended to his eldest son, and remained 

n the hands of the eldest son to eldest son until it has reached 
the present Duke of Westminster, and by the growth in the wealth 
and the increase in value of property in the city of London he 
has become worth more than $100,000,000. That is the law of pri- 
mogeniture, and that, my friend, is what does more to keep the 
greatfortunes in England in the handsof a few Englishmen than 
allother factors combined. 

And further, they are so much attached and wedded to that 
system, that when any Englishman accumulates a vast personal 
estate of his own, nine out of every ten of them will leave it to 
one son, for the purpose, as they call it, of founding a family 
and preserving the one member of that family rich for genera- 
tions to come. That is the wealth which I have heard charged 
to free trade time and time again before; but I never heard any- 
one say so after he had got some information upon that question. 

Now, I do not desire to continue to discuss this question much 
longer, but there is one thing to which I desire to call attention 
with regard to our country, that there is something that has been 
at work to produce this vast increase in fortunes, and that our 
people have got todo something by law to discourage this ex- 
traordinary accumulation of wealth in the hands of the few. 

I believe in protecting every man in what he earns and in 
what he inherits under the law of the land, whether it be a dol- 
lar or a million of dollars; but when the hour comes that a man 
calls upon me to make a special law for his advantage above 
others, to frame some extraordinary legislation by which he 
shall grow rich at my expense, I believe that the time has come 
to a halt and to take some step backward from that legislation. 


By the immense accretions to the value 


Now, will my friend tell me, or can anyone tell me, of any cause 
in this country that has produced this extraordinary accumula- 
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on of acharacter to favor it, and if that legislation has not 


than they ever were beforeanywhere. But they do rot claimin 


Hon of wealth in the hands of the few, if it has not been legisla- | try than ever before. It is true that steel rails are cheaper 


n for the benefit 0 the few and for the benefit of the classes 


t the masses 

. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Will the gentleman allow me to 
answer? Take the Standard Oil Company, in which more mone 
pan noes made than in any other one thing in all this broad 

Mr. PENDLETON. I have not charged that up to the tariff. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. You ask if there was any way in 
which millionaires were made and in which these large fortunes 
were accumulated except by the tariff. 

Mr. PENDLETON. By special legislation, I said, and all 
these a have been by aponta legislation. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TA R. What special legislation has 
made the Standard Oil Company’s wealth? 

Mr. PENDLETON. Why, the legislation that allowed them 
to make a monopoly of it, and to gu ruple their stock—— 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. hat legislation? 

Mr. PENDLETON. The general legislation of this character 
in favor of corporations. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. There has been no legislation in 
favor of the Standard Oil Company. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Has not there been legislation that pr 
2 them to quadruple their stock and water it, time and 2 


Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Never. 

Mr. PENDLETON. There must have been, or it could not 
have been done. 

Mr. MCRAE. And also the rebates on tin. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Lou can take the legislation in regard to 
the New York Central Railroad Company. That company never 
could have acquired the power to become the monopoly which it 
is, and to declare dividendsupon watered stock asit has, if it had 
not been for special legislation in its favor. 

We know that when that railroad was built from New York 
City to Buffalo the honest capital was about $20,000,000. We 
know that the capital in that railroad company now is $90,000,- 
000, and that they declare from 4 to 8 per cent dividends upon 
that watered stock. That is one way in which this great divers- 
ity has been created. They know that if they were to declare 
their dividends on $20,000,000 of capital stock it would be four 
times the dividend that they now declare, and that instead of 
being 4 or 8 per cent on $90,000,000 it would be 16 or 32 per 
cent dividends on $20,000,000. If they were declaring divi- 
dends so great upon that railroad stock they know when their 
charter expired, at any time, the people of New York would take 
away from them the privilege of a monopoly and the privilege 
to be a corporation, unless they reduced their prices. But the 
public is deceived, and believes that the corporation is declaring 
modest dividends on an honest capital of $90,000,000 instead of 
extortionate profits of 16 and 32 per cent on a real capital and 
real investment of only $20,000,000. 

This is but one instance of railroad fortunes. Then there are 
the Standard Oil fortunes, a few bank fortunes, and a few fortunes 
made by importers. But what, Mr. Chairman, has been the 
financial cause from which nine-tenths of this vast accumula- 
tion has come? I can tell you what it is that has brought it 
about. When you see the a tig and barons of the country and 


the trusts and monopolies of land, and those who live upon 
the toil of others here, as they Were in the Fifty-first Congress, 
advocating a still higher tariff than we had before you discover 
the reason why it was, because of this tariff, that they were 
growing richer and richer at the expense of the masses of our 
ople. 
ie Twill take the case of Mr. Carnegie for the benefit of my friend 
from Ohio [Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR], a gentleman whom I es- 
teem very highly. We know that Mr. nec ios PAN is popu- 
larly reputed to be worth fifty-ođd million dollars. He may be 
worth more oragreatdeal less. We know that he is very largely 
engaged in the manufacture of steel rails, and that at the least 
he is a very heen man. We know that during the greater 
rt of the time he has been engaged in that man ture he has 
Bad 5 tariff as high as $17 a ton to keep out competition from 
abroad. 

We know that although the tariff has protected him, that his 
workmen have struck for higher wages time and again, and time 
and again they have struck against a reduction of wages. Under 
this tariff he has been allowed to go on,and we see thatina 
few years, outside of the ordinary laws of trade, and outside of 
the ordinary course of things, he has accumulated a fortune that 
is not only sufficient for a prince, but, Imight say, for an emperor. 

And Mr. Carnegie and the advocates of that kind of protec- 
tion and that kind of robbery of our people claim that all this 
is done for the benefit of the workingman, and that under and 
because of that tariff steel rails are made cheaper in this coun- 


Pagid that it is due to the tariff or to free trade, nor do they 
cl itin Germany, France, or any country except in this coun- 
try; but the beneficiaries of that system here go forward and 
make that pera pa, crediting their dupes with colossal ig- 
norance and a vast lack of intelligence. 

In the last political 5 which I was engaged in my 
State I had the pleasure of hearing ay . opponent 
make the 8 to the voters of the district that in 1867, 
before we had a tariff upon steel rails in this country, they were 
selling at $160 or $170 a ton, but that now, under a Republican 
high tariff, they had fallen in price until the price is $31 and $32 
a ton in this country. Therefore, ‘glory to the tariff.“ That 
was the kind of speech he made to the voters. He told them 
that it was all due to the tariff. Never for a moment did he 
attempt to open why steel rails had fallen in price; never 
for a moment did he tell these people that in England in 1867 
steel rails were selling at the same price as in America, less 
the cost of transportation. Never for a moment did he tell those 
people that. Now, in England, steel rails, instead of being $31 
or $32 a ton, as in this country, are selling for $19 and $20 a ton. 
Nothing of that character was said as to this effect being due to 
free trade in England; but everyone was led to believe that it 
was due in America to the tariff, whereas there have been more 
than half adozen inventions in the last few years that have 
greatly reduced the cost of making steel rails. There has been 
one inyention that reduced the price three times over at a jump. 
These inventions have brought the price down all the world 
over, and the only thing that keeps it higher in America than in 
England . omer countries is this tariff of 817 a ton imposed by 
the Republican party years ago, and now $13 or something like 
that under the McKinley bill. 

à Mr. HARRIES. He did notmake the people believe that, did 
e? 

Mr. PENDLETON. He did not make them believe it, but he 
never alluded to the subject again. 

Mr. HARRIES. He did not make the voters belieye—— 

Mr. PENDLETON. He did not make my voters believe it, 
and I think a good many of his own party could not be made to 
understand it his eA 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Right there the gentleman will 
allow me to say that according to the statistics, steel rails during 
the twenty years from 1871 to 1891 sold in this country on an ayer- 

e of 89.56 a ton less than the English price at the same time 
plus the tariff. 

ba PENDLETON. Why, then, do you want your tariff of $13 
a ton? 

Mr. JOSEPH D.TAYLOR. But you on your side contend that 
the tariff duty is added to the price. I say that during the periòd 
referred to steel rails were on the average $9.56 cheaper per ton 
in this country than in England. 

Mr. PENDLETON, I think in the first place, the gentleman 
is entirely mistaken in his statistics. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Oh, no. 

Mr. PENDLETON. According to my observation the price 
has invariably been lower in England than in this country, and 
the sole object of Mr. Carnegie in coming here and asking for 
this tariff was—— 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. The gentleman misunderstands 
me. I admit that they have been lower in England; but for 
twenty years the English price, with the tariff added to it, has 
been $9.56 per ton A 4 on the N than the price here. 

Mr. PENDLETON. Now, my friend very well knows that the 
very moment your tariff is raised to cover the exact difference 
in price between this country and England, that moment the 
foreign article would begin to come in Here. The price of steel 
rails in England last year was $19 a ton. In Pittsburg it was as 
high as $32. Now the tariff is $13 a ton. Now add to the Eng- 
lish price, which is $19 a ton, the cost of t rtation and 
Smas of that character, then add the tariff of $13 a ton; then 
you find there is very little difference in price; the American 
manufacturer keeps the price just a little below the tariff limit 
so as to keep the foreign article out, 

Now, I did think that that was one of the cases wherein the 
McKinley act might fairly be charged with legislating in fayor 
of monopolies—when you took the steel-rail trust with Mr. Car- 
negie at its head (which all of us know has accumulated colossal 
fortunes for its members) and gave it a tariff of 813 a ton. If 
that was not legislation for the classes against the masses then 
I do not know anything about the question. 

We have been told that Mr. Carnegie has claimed that this 
advantage was given him for the benefit of his workingmen. 
Why, sir, twice since the McKinley bill passed the men in his 
wo at Braddock have struck against a 10 per cent reduction 
of wages. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. If $13 a ton was so iniqui- 
tous, how in the world could you gentlemen undertake to put 
through the pro e of the Mills bill? 

Mr. PEND. N. That was going partof the way; we could 
not go all the way in a day; we could not traval the whole road 
atonce. We propose to get there in good time and ata safe rate 


of speed. 

Mr. PICKLER. Why do not the gentlemen on your side of 
the House content themselves with attacking this infamous“ 
tariff on iron, without legislating against the sheep-raisers out 
in my count: Le hoe passage of this wool bill? 

Mr. PENELE ON. We will take care of that matter in time. 

Mr. PICKLER. Why did you not begin with that? 

Mr. PENDLETON. e thought the most iniquitous part had 
better be stricken out first. 

Mr. PICKLER. The farmers’ part? 

Mr. PENDLETON. We consider that we are conferring the 
grandost benefit on the American farmer that could be given 

im by the American Congress when we tear down the main 
prop upon which the Republican party has built its system of 
class protection. They have undertaken to make the farmer be- 
lieve that he has been gathered within the broad and ample 
folds of high tariff when he has been fleeced and plundered as 
never man was before. As soon as he finds that the wool is 
taken out of this business the wool” will fall from his eyes and 
high tariff, as it now exists according to Republican ideas, will 
be dead and buried in this country—as dead as if it had been a 
co for a thousand years. 

r. PICKLER. Does not the gentleman know that there are 
no wool-growers in the United States who are not opposed to the 
reduction of this tariff? 0 

Mr. PENDLETON. I know that with few exceptions every 
Democratic wool-grower in my district voted for me the year 
before last on a free-wool platform. 

When Mr. Cleveland was renominated for the Presidency in 
1888 three of the largest wool-growers in my county—I presume 
that the gentleman from Oh is JOSEPH D. TAYLOR] may 
know one of them, Hon. John J. Jacobs, who represented my 
county in the le ture—those three Democrats refused to 
vote for Mr. Cleveland; but their opposition to Republicanism 
was so great that they would not vote for Harrison. Last year. 
however, they all came back and voted for me on a free-woo 
platform. 1 on the Democratic side.] I am a free- 
wool man and should stand by them. 

Mr. PICKLER. They voted for you, not for free wool. 

Mr. PENDLETON. They knew I was coming here to advo- 
cate free wool; they knew that I was coming here to advocate 
that ee should be free in this country within proper 
limits of the law. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. What the gentleman states ma 
be all true; but those wool-growers who are in favor of free wool, 
are they or are they not in favor of free woolens? 

Mr. PENDLETON. I never asked them that question. But 
we pro to accomplish these reforms gradually and safely. I 
will tell you my doctrine. I believe, in the first place, in trying 
by this bill to put a moderate protection only on woolen goods, 

we find that it is for the benefit of the people and that they 
can stand it, we will go a little lower. We do not proposo to tear 
down all at once this tariff wall which you have built up. We 
propose toadvancesteadily and quietly, like decent, honest states- 
men. Whenever we find a hitch or a rentin our programme we 
willstop and correct it. But at present we do not expect any 
such th g. 

Now, I do not wish to detain the House much longer. Ihave 
been considerably thrown out of the line of remark in which I 
intended to indulge by these questions which I have been endeav- 
oring to answer. I shall not dwell at any greater length upon 
the tariff question. [eios of Go on!” : 

I desire, in conclusion, to say a word y way of answer to my 
friend, the distinguished statesman from Maine Mr. MILLIKEN — 
I mean the poe and gentlemanly one who preceded me. He 
asked, what had the Democratic party done for the relief and ben- 
efit of the people, and what we intended todo. I thought that 
question could be answered by any child who had ever studied the 
history of our country. If it were not for the Democratic party, 
or for the men advocating Democratic principles, there would be 
no country here for us to reverence and worship as we do the 
country we have to-day. 

Weall well know that ever since the days of Adam there has 
been a struggle between the people on the one side, and class and 
privilege on the other; that the rich have ever striven to grind 
the faces of the poor, and the poor have ever striven to dr 
down the rich. That is human nature; and it is so recognized all 
over the world. That battle between the classes and the masses 
has been going on for nearly six thousand years. I apprehend 
that when we are dead and gone, when time has forgotten us, 
that battle will still be found going on. 


All that wise statesmen, all that calm and earnest thinkers can 
do, is to try and ameliorate the conditions under which we live, 
and by law and thinking statesmanship to try to draw all classes 
together, and lead the poor to look with fraternal eyes upon the 
rich, while the rich are taught not to oppress or harass the poor. 

And I think that the Democratic party, as is evidenced by its 
doctrine and the grand exampie of its statesmen, has done more 


to ameliorate the condition of mankind in the present century 
than all the parties that ever flourished under the American 
Sag oona . [Applause.] 

hy, Mr. Chairman, when our Constitution was first organ- 
ized, and we set up for ourselves as a nation amid the hostile na- 
tions of the world, what did we find? Away across the broad 
Atlantic we beheld statesmen, profound thinkers, and philan- 
3 lovers of mankind, eagerly watching the experiment 
tried in America, and doubtful of our ability to sustain ourselves 
before the world. There were men who desired to see the form 
of government succeed. That we here in the western world, 
attempting to build up a government where man should be rec- 
ognized as his own king, might succeed in the experiment, was 
the desire of friends on the other side of the Atlantic. There- 
fore it was that lovers of the future of mankind on that side, 
were watching the star which we were endeavoring to cause 
to shine in the heavens forever on this side of the ocean. 

For awhile it seemed that their wishes and hopes were doomed 
to disappointment and thatwe must fail. They sawat one time, 
under the leadership of Alexander Hamilton, an attempt being 
made to establish in our form of government a system—a mo- 
narchal system, upon which to conductit, and for a time it seemed 
that we were to have a President for life, United States Senators 
elected for life, and the members of the Lower House of Congress 
elected only by the suffrages of a privileged few. 

But whenever a great crisis arises there always comes to the 
front a great man to help his country, and, thank God, there a 
peared upon the field of action at that time a leader of the people 
who was equal to the emergency and who saved his country. 
That person was found in Thomas Jefferson [applause], the glori- 
ous founder of our party, who led the first battle for the rights 
of the citizen and for human liberty under the Constitution which 
was organized, and as the battlefield was won the old Federal 
party was swept from existence and never has been known as a 
political organization to the present time. [A 3 

We established our liberty and showed to the world that we 
intended to maintain a republican system of Government here; 
and then came the question as to whether a small nation which 
had sprung up here could maintain its place among the great 
nationalities of the world. And it was under the Democratic ad- 
ministration that our forefathers went to war with England, when 
her power was greater than the power of Rome was in her palmi- 
est days; it was under Democratic administration that the grand 
little Navy of our country went on the high seas and met the 
British ships single handed or in pairs and almost invariably 
either drove them from the sea or forced them to strike their 
colors to the grand flag of Americaon the highways of the world. 
[Great A poet a 

It was under Democratic administration, when Mexico tres- 

assed on our rights in regard to Texas, that the American sol- 
alors marched many thousands of miles to the South, until they 
pona our banner among the cloudlands and pinnacles on the 
oftiest temples of the Mont as. [Applause.] And it was 
under a Democratic administration that our poopie presented 
to the civilized world the highest specimen of honest adminis- 
tration, the grandest example of a good government of the peo- 
ple, by the people, and for the people, when Grover Cleveland 
occupied the Presidential chair [loud applause on the Demo- 
cratic side], which, under the blessing of God, I believe we shall 
live to see next November. [Renewed applause.] 

And furthermore, my friends, let me say to you while this 
battle is going on for the interestof the people, while the rer 
classes of the country are appealing to Congress for help and 
asking to be relieved from their burdens, from the strain and 
stress of monopoly and class legislation and high tariff and trusts, 
and all of these iniquities that weigh down and oppress the 
masses of the people, that keep on them the iron heel of the op- 
pressor, it will be under a Democratic leadership and through 
the Democratic party, with honest Grover Cleveland in com- 
mand, tha twe shall march to their relief in a solid phalanx more 
than six million strong in November. [Loud and prolonged ap- 
plause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. GREENLEAF. I move that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The committee N rose; and Mr. MCRAE having re- 
sumed the chair as Speaker pre tempore, Mr. LONG reported 
that the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on 
the free list and to reduce the duties on woolen goods, and had 
come to no resolution thereon. 
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Mr. GREENLEAF. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly (at 10 o'clock and 46 minutes p. m.), the House ad- 
journed until to-morrow at 12 o’clock, noon. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from Piney delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole Houss, as follows: 

By Mr. DOLLIVER from the Committee on War Claims: 

A bill (S. 16) for the relief of G. M. Hazen, and others. (Re- 
port No. 934.) 

A bill (S. 19) for the relief of Davidson Dickson and others. 
(Report No. 935.) 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee, from the Committee on War 
Claims: A resolution referring the following bills and accompa- 
nying papers to the Court of Claims: The bills (H. R. 4301, 4391, 
4392, 4393, 4394, 4395, 4396, 4397, 4398, 4399, 4400, 4401, 4403, 4404, 
4405, 4407, 4440, 4441, 4442, 4443, 4444, 4445, 4446, 4447, 5270, 5491, 
5492, and 6249) for the relief of William E. Taylor, John N. Nel- 
son, Richard Crompton, Nancy prea) pe Alonzo H. Richards, 
Mary J. Rutledge, William R. Long, Martha A. Fike, Jesse B. 
Morgan, Emily C. Dickson, Conrad H. and E. August Albers, 
heirs of the estate of Henry Albers, deceased, Molisa O. Wake- 
field, Thomas W. Wilson, Jesse Bennett, William S. Morgan, 
estate of David Sides, deceased, Mary J. Nonime, Elizabeth 
Knight, Malinda Alexander, Thomas J. King, Nancy Jane Nor- 
ris Fab A. Cooner, William Butt, Rachel Cunningham, estate 
of Samuel Bradford, deceased, S. Elizabeth Lauderdale, Silas M. 
Garrison, and Samuel R. Sanders. (Report No. 936.) 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were severally dis- 
charged from the consideration of the following bills, resolutions, 
and memorials; which were re-referred, as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 2804) for the relief of the legal representatives 
of John Baptiste Ashe—the Committee on Claims discharged, 
and refe to the Committee on War Claims. 


BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS, 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were 
introduced, severally read twice, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 7762) to ratify 
and confirm agreement between the Puyallup Indians and the 
Northern Pacific Railroad Company for right of way through 
the Puyallup Indian Reservation—to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. HOUK of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 7763) to repeal section 
9 of the act for the relief of certain volunteer and regular soldiers 
of the late war and the war with Mexico, pea arch 2, 1889— 
to the Committee on the Revision of the Laws. 

By Mr. DURBOROW: A bill (H. R. 7764) to secure the intro- 
duction of domesticated reindeer into Alaska—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. ; 

By Mr. PAGE of Rhode Island: A bill (H. R. 7765) to amend 
the act entitled An act to reduce the revenues and equalize 
the dutieson coy paced and for other. ook greets approved October 
1, 1890—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. NOLD: A bill (H. R. 7766) for the relief of the 

heirs of B. M. Horrell, deceased—to the Committee on War 


Claims, 

By Mr. BELKNAP: A bill (H. R. 7767) for the relief of Brig. 
Gen. and Byt. Maj. Gen. David S. Stanley, United States Army 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRODERICK: A bill (H. R. 7768) for the relief of 
Wi Gregory—to the Committee on r Affairs. 

By Mr. COOLIDGE: A bill (H. R. 7769) granting a pension to 
Joseph K. Hull—to the Comittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ENOCHS: A bill (H. R. 7770) for the relief of Andrew 
J. Sayre—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HARMER: A bill (H. R. 7771) to relieve from the charge 
of desertion, Thomas Grail, late of the United States Navy—to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. LESTER of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 7772) for the relief 
of Alexander Moffett—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN; A bill (H. R. 7773) granting a pension to 
Samuel Robbins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. MEREDITH: A bill (H. R. 7774) for the relief of the 


Presbyterian Church at Warrenton, Va. to the Committee on 


War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7775) for the relief of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church at Langley, Fairfax County, Va.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. PAYNTER (by request): A bill (H. R. 7776) to remove 
the charges of desertion against Daniel F. Danner—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 7777) to remove the charges of de- 
pores against William L. James—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. i 

Also (by request), a bill (H. R. 7778) for the relief of John S. 
May—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. RIFE: A bill (H. R. 7779) to relieve William Painter 
Front the charge of desertion—to the Committeeon Military Af- 

airs. 

By Mr. STORER: A bill (H. R. 7780) to place the name of 
Capt. and Byt. Brig. Gen. Allen L. Anderson on the retired list 
of the Army—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7781) to place Mrs. Lucy Ord Mason, widow 
of Lieut. John S. Mason, on the pension list—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 7782) for the 
relief of J. M. Lyon—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BOUTELLE: A bill (H. R. 7783) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Daniel B. Shaw—to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. TERRY (by request): A bill (H. R. 7784) for the relief 
of Herschel Hendricks—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 7785) granting 
a pension to Elizabeth F. Jackson—to the Committeeon Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7786) for the relief of Julius B. Litten, of 
Lauderdale County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BENTLEY: Petition of Grug and Delta Granges, to 
prevent gambling in farm products and the adulteration of foods 
and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BAKER: Petition of the Congregational Church of 
Manhattan Kans., against aid to the World’s Fair unless closed 
on the Sabbath day—to the Select Committee on the Columbian 
Exposition. 

Also, petition of James W. Higgins and others, for regulating 
. in fictitious farm produets - to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. ; 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: Petition of Golden Star Council, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, No. 640, Dallastown, 
Pa., asking for amendment of the naturalization laws—to the Se- 
lect Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BOWERS: Petition of 252 citizens of Los Angeles and 
San Diego Counties, Cal., remonstrating against closing World’s 
Fair Sundays—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Ex- 
position. 

Also, petition of 140 citizens of Colton, Cal., for adoption of 
sixteenth amendment to the Constitution, respecting the estab- 
lishment of religion—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BOUTELLE; Petitions praying for the enactment of 
a law by Congress, subjecting oleomargarine to the provisions 
of the laws of the several States; which were referred to the 

mmittee on Agriculture, as follows: 

A. C. Boyton and 12 other citizens of South Jefferson, Me. 

J. B. Tutle and 46 other citizens of Pittsfield, Me. 

S. C. Watson and 36 other citizens of Oakland, Me. 

W. Smith and 28 other citizens of Rockland, Me. 
ummings and 16 other citizens of Bingham, Me. 
Macomber and 26 other citizens of Durham, Me, 

. E. Edgerly and 19 other citizens of Princeton, Me. 

. J. Webb and 28 other citizens of East Thorndike, Me. 
. Lilley and 18 other citizens of Castle Hill, Me. 
. Bolster and 22 other citizens of Easton, Me. 

ark and 19 other citizens of Whites Corners, Me. 

. Tibbitts and 27 other citizens of Exeter, Me. 

. Comin and 7 other citizens of East Eddington, Me. 
R. D. Leavette and 13 other citizens of Howes Corners, Me. 
G. Roberts and 13 other citizens of Belfast, Me. 

L. C. Jewett and 16 other citizens of East Madison, Me. 
Mrs. Mary Drew and 17 other citizens of Patten, Me. 
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By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: Petitions praying for the enactment 
of a law by Con s subjecting oleomargarine to the provisions 
of the laws of the several States; w were referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture, as follows: 

D. M. Turley and 25 other citizens of Yo America, Ind. 

G. W. Cart and 27 other citizens of New Paris, Ind. 

J. N. Snell and 30 other citizens of Carroll, Ind. 

M. J. Schrock and 28 other citizens of Goshen, Ind. 

M. Henderson and 28 other citizens of Ind. 

G. Coats and 12 other citizens of Harrisville, Ind. 

W. Whiteman and 10 other citizens of Bryant, Ind. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of Virginia: Petition of the National 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, against opening World’s 
Fair on Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Ex- 

sition. 
gee Mr. BURROWS: Protest of D. F. Parsons, of Burr Oak, 
Mich., and others, inst a general bankruptcy law—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. BULLOCK: Petition of citizens of Ganges, Mich., to 
reduce postage—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads 


Also, petition of E. H. Botsford and 13 others, of Dorr, Mich., 
to accompany House bill 5956, for the purpose of increasing the 
internal-revenue tax on paper and wrapped cigarettes—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUSHNELL: Petition of Henry Johnson and 21 other 
citizens, of Lafayette County, Wis., for the e of antiop- 
tion and futures bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolution of the Chamber of Commerce of the city of 
Milwaukee, Wis., in favor of the amendment of the interstate- 
commerce law—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

Also, resolution of the Wisconsin Cranberry Growers’ Associa- 
tion, in favor of appropriations to enable the Weather Bureau to 
telegraph frost w. s for the protection of the cranberry and 
tobacco crops—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CABLE: Petition of Littleton Grange, No. 116, of 
Illinois, for free delivery of mails to the rural districts—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, for pure lard—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, to prevent the adulteration of food and drugs—to the 
Committtee on iculture. 

Also, to prohibit contracts discredi legal-tender cur- 


rency—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
By Mr. CALDWELL: Petition of S. A Young, of Ohio, 
for pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


By Mr. CATE: Petition of Dr. Dunovant, to accompany House 
bill for relief—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CATCHINGS: Petition of B. B. Simsey and others, 
against opening the World’s Fair on Sunday—to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of Cincinnatus Grange, No. 318, of 8 

rohibifing contracts discrediting legal-tender currency—to the 
mmittee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, for free delivery of mails to rural districts—to the Com- 
mittee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, to prevent gambling in farm 33 and to prevent the 
adulteration of food and drugs to the Committee on Agricul- 


ture. 

By Mr. CAUSEY: Petition of Evergreen Grange, No. 29, of 
Delaware, to legislate for the encouragement of silk culture— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3 prohibit contracts discrediting legal-tender currency— 
to the i i 


Also, for pure lard—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Also, 8 of Diamond State Grange, No. 2, New- 
ark Grange, No. 5, and Evergreen Grange, No. 29, all of Dela- 
ware, to prevent the adulteration of food and drugs—to the Com- 
mittee on 1 

* Mr. COBURN; Petition of Willson Creek Grange, No. 271, 
of Wisconsin, for free delivery of mails to the rural districts—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, to prevent gambling in farm pone: to prevent the 
adulteration of food and , and to le te for the encour- 
agement of silk culture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, resolutions passed by the Walworth County Post of Grand 
Army of the Republic, of Wisconsin, favoring a special act pen- 
ioning Mar Judge—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, resolutions of the Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, 
Wis., rela to amendments to the insterstate-commerce law— 
to the Co ttee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, $ 

By Mr. COVERT: Petition of William C. Samuels and others, 


for amendment to immigration laws—to the Select Committee 
on I tion and Naturalization. 

Mr. CROSBY: Petition of Dalton Grange, enco silk 
culture, to prevent 8 farm products and the adultera- 
tion of foods and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for apure-lard law—to the Com- 
mittee on 7777 and Means. 

By Mr. CURTIS: Petition of Stockholm, Depot, and Theresa 
G es, to prevent gambling in farm products and the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also petition of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender eurrency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. DALZELL: Petition of sundry citizens of Allegheny 
County, in favor of an amendment of the naturalization and im- 
migration laws—to the Committee on the Judiciary. -~ ? 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Allegheny County, in favo 
of an amendment of the naturalization and immigration laws— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Allegheny County, Pa., in 
favor of an amendment to naturalization and immigration laws— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of General Taylor Council, Junior Order United 
American Mechanics, Pittsburg, Pa., in favor of an amendment 
5 patrala tion andimmigration laws—to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

eon ponm of sundry citizens and printers of the Twenty- 
second ressional district of Pennsylvania, to repeal so much 
of section 3915 of the {Revised Statutes of the United States as 
permits the Postmaster-General to have return requests printed 
on envelopes—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


By Mr. DANIELL: Petitions praying for the enactment of a 
law by Congress subjecting oleomargarine to the provisions of 
the laws of the several States; which were refe to the Com- 
mittee on iculture, as follows: 

H. C. Filch and 45 other citizens of Bradford, N. H. 

R. A. Moore and 39 other citizens of North Monroe, N. H. 

C. H. Rockwood and 8 other citizens of Swanzey, N. H. 

O. Mayo and 30 other citizens of ip fiers N. H. 

F. Harson and 22 other citizens of Stafford, N. H. 

B. Chesley and 27 other citizens of Durham, N. H. 

. S. L. Rice and 36 other citizens of West Chesterfield, N. H. 
h and 34 other citizens of South Newbury, N. H. 

Hills and 24 other citizens of Antrim, N. H. 

. Mansfield and 25 other citizen of Gilson, N. H. 

White and 20 other citizens of Fitzwilziam, N. H. 

r. DINGLEY: Memorial of Cobb Divinity School, Maine, 

that the United States Government attach as a condition to an 

oe tp arena for the World’s Exposition at Chicago that it 

8 not be opened to the public on Sunday—to the Select Com- 

mittee on the Columbian ition. 

By Mr. DIXON: Petition of citizens of Montana in favor of a 
law imposing m transactions in options or futures as 
mentioned in the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills—to the Com- 
mittee on 11 

By Mr. ENGLISH: Petition of Philip Doremus and others, to 
restrict immigration to the Select Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. EPES: Petition of students of Union Theological Semi- 
nary, of Sigs against spe the doors of the Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago on the Sab 


th day—to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. GANTZ: Petition of St. Clair Grange, encouraging 
silk culture, and to prevent gambling in farm products—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petition of the same body, to . contracts discredit- 
ing legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. $ 

Also, 0 tition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
n on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAMILTON: Petition of 71 citizens of Mount Vernon, 
Linn County, Iowa, asking for an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARMER: Memorial of citizens of the United States, 
in favor of restricting immigration and amending the naturali- 
zation laws—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Natu- 


ralization. 

By Mr. LAYTON: Petitions praying for the enactment of a 
law by Congress, subjecting oleomargarine to the provisions of 
the laws of the several States; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture, as follows: 

E. B. Michener and 41 other citizens of Waynesville, Ohio. 
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. Carpenter and 46 other citizens of Shaucks, Ohio. 

. L. Prichard and 26 other citizens of Geneva, Ohio. 

Danforth and 28 other citizens of Darrowville, Ohio. 

. E. Klingler and 40 other citizens of Hudson, Ohio. 

. H. Collins and 27 other citizens of Cavett, Ohio. 

Moore and 21 other citizens of Re ublic, Ohio. 

rge Gregg and 18 other citizens of Gasnoliion, Ohio. 

Ha ove and 22 other citizens of Mechanicstown, Ohio. 
. L. E. Humphrey and 9 other citizens of Richfield, Ohio. 

W. J. Finch and 14 other citizens of Oxford, Ohio. 

E. J. Kinney and 62 other citizens of Huntsburg, Ohio. 

S. Nase and 35 other citizens of Caledonia, Ohio. 

J. Kinzer and 28 other citizens of Junction, Ohio. 

Roads and 95 other citizens of Buford, Ohio. 

. T. Still and 80 other citizens of Wooster, Ohio. 

S. Major and 28 other citizens of Plain, Ohio. 

. E. Ruggler and 13 other citizens of Yale, Ohio. 

. A. Lockwood and 21 others of New Guilford, Ohio. 

. A. Gamlin and 19 other citizens of North Bloomfield, Ohio. 

. McCracken and 52 other citizens of Chesterville, Ohio. 

. Lash and 28 other citizens of Bolivar, Ohio. 

. S. Moler and 26 other citizens of Buford, Ohio. 

F. Scott and 14 other citizens of Five Mile, Ohio. 

. Davidson and 28 other citizens of Hollowtown, Ohio. 

. Kelly and 39 other citizens of Winona, Ohio. 

. M. Shover and 14 other citizens of Pleasant Corner, Ohio. 

. E. Glassford and 44 other citizens of Westland, Ohio. 

. E. Havice and 24 other citizens of Castalia, Ohio. 

Ps afor and 28 other citizens of Nashville, Ohio. 
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ver and 28 other citizens of Briceton, Ohio. 
15. Peer al and 26 other members of Germantown Alliance, 
; 0. 
. M. Mason and 16 other citizens of Elyria, Ohio. 
. H. Norton and 28 other citizens of Sand „Ohio. 
. Olden and 19 other citizens of Cedar Run, Ohio. 
. Thomas and 13 other citizens of Mitchaw, Ohio. 
ohn Wentz and 13 other citizens of Bucyrus, Ohio. 
. Russell and 34 other citizens of Canaan, Ohio. 
. Watson and 23 other citizens of Tip oe, Ohio. 
. Young and 55 other citizens of Seville, Ohio. 
. W. Stringham and 56 other citizens of Steuben, Ohio. 
J. Moore and 15 other citizens of Alvada, Ohio. 
A. Smith and 27 other citizens of Pottersburg, Ohio. 
F. Hutchinson and 19 other citizens of Clyde, Ohio. 
George H. Root and 26 other citizens of ge, Ohio. 
D. S. Washburn and 23 other citizens of Greenwich, Ohio. 
Alexander Smith and 27 other citizens of Pottersburg, Ohio. 
T. B. Hartley and 26 other citizens of Fostoria, Ohio. 
W. F. Brinker and 61 other citizens of Nebraska, Ohio. 
S. C. Powell and 48 other citizens of Rawson, Ohio. 
J. Payne and 40 other citizens of 8 
J. D. Cummings and 28 other citizens of was, Ohio. 
A. W. Shade and 17 other citizens of Bath, Ohio. 
H. M. Cookley and 19 other citizens of Basil, Ohio. 
E. Cook and 10 other citizens of Beloit, Ohio. 
W. B. Howell and 23 other citizens of Fallsburg, Ohio. 
W. Drake and 24 other citizens of Harle 
R. T. Halman and 13 other citizens of Sp eld, Ohio. 
J. W. Michener and 20 other citizens, no ad Ohio. 
J. M. Gatewood and 63 other citizens of Keiths, Ohio. 
. J. Mottenger and 41 other citizens of Inland, Ohio. 
b Knoll, jr., and 13 other citizens of Homerworth, Ohio. 
. B. Way and 45 other citizens of Shreve, Ohio. 
. A. Holmes and 13 other citizens of Kenton, Ohio. 
. W. Howe and 117 other citizens of Ira, Ohio. 
. Willis and 28 other citizens of Delaware, Ohio. 
. Selvey and 8 other citizens of Whitamore, Ohio. 
B. Kerr and 10 other citizens of Mount Vernon, Ohio. 
. M. Patrick and 23 other citizens of Delphos, Ohio. 
. D. H. Benschoter and 13 other citizens of Shimrock, Ohio. 
D. A. Fowler and 47 other citizens of Hartford, Ohio. 
By Mr. LONG: Petition of J. W. Moore, L. K. Allen, and 37 
others, of Cherokee County, Tex., in favor of Ocala demands, and 
5 the subtreasury plan to the Committee on the Judi- 
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By Mr. LOUD: Resolution by the Associated Veterans of the 
Mexican War, of California, relating to the return of captured 
battle flags to Mexico—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MCCLELLAN. Petition of Jefferson Garber and 11 
others, of Indiana, for the passage of the Hatch bill, No. 2699— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Woman's Temperance Christian Union 
of Corunna, Ind., signed by W. U. Drewry, president, and 67 
other members, asking for the closing of the World's Fair on 
the Sabbath, and that the sale of . be prohib- 
N n the grounds to the Select ttee on the Colum- 
b position. 


prevent gambling in farm products to the 
culture 


Also, two petitions of pringe as follows: Grange No. 818 and 
Thorn Creek, No. 887, of Indiana, urging legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

B . MANSUR: Petition of Cottonwood Grange, No. 1473, 
of Missouri, to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Com- 
mittee on iculture. 

Also, for the free delivery of the mails to the rural districts— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MARTIN: Affidavit in support of House bill —— to 
pension James Howard, an army nurse—to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’FERRALL: Petition of Friendship Grange, No. 32, 
of Virginia, to prohibit contracts discrediting legal-tender cur- 
rency—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, for pure lard—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, for free delivery of the mails to the rural districts—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, to legislate for the encouragementof silk culture, to pre- 
vent bling in farm products, and to prevent the adulteration 
of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Tuscarawas County, Ohio, protest- 
ing against all legislation tending to connect church and state to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. ? 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petition oF E. A. Huntington and others, 

t appropriation of money for the World’s Fair, except on 
condition—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of Oswego Falls, West Monroe, and North Han- 
nibal Granges, to prevent gambling in farm products and the 
adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
8b, petition of th bodies, for a pure- 

so, petition of the same for a lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of John T. Donaldson, asking that the charge 

desertion be removed—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


as 
increased—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 


Also, petition of Robert A. Rankins,for a pension—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PICKLER: Petition of 234 citizens of Spearfish, S. 
Dak., in favor of closing World’s Fair on Sundays—to the Select 
Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. POWERS: Petition of members of Farnsworth Post, 
No. 106, Grand Army of the Republic, department of Vermont, 
praying for the passage of a bill providing for marking the bat- 
tle lines at Gettysburg—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. RAINES: o petitions of Caton Grange, No. 8, New 
York, and No. 248; the one for a law pores gambl in 
farm products, and the other for pure food—to the Committee 


on Agriculture. 
of House bill 


Also, petition of Grange No. 248, for the 
395, defining lard and imposing a tax thereon—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post- $ 
Also, petition of Grange 248, in favor of an act certain 
money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
king and Currency. 


issues 
Also Pele f S. A. Hol S 
, petition of S. A. Holton, against Sunday opening of and 
liquor-selling at the World’s Fair—to the Select Committee on 
the Columbian ition. 

By Mr. SCULL: Petition of citizens of Bedford County, Pa., 
in favor of a sixteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: Papers to sooompany the bill 
ior the relief of Mrs. Margaret Martin—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. CHARLES W. STONE: Three petitions, as follows: 
Ackley Grange, No. 870, and Valley Grange, No. 846, in favor of 
legislation to encourage silk culture; and Valley Grange, in 
favor. of a law to prevent adulteration of food and drugs—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Ackley Grange and Valley Grange, for free 
delivery of mail in districts—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Valley Grange, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Select Committee on the Co- 
lumbian Exposition. 

Also, two petitions by the same bodies, defining lard and im- 
posing a tax thereon—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, poset of the Home Missionary Society of the Presby- 
terian Church, of Franklin, Pa., against the repeal of the law 
8 the sale of intoxicating liquors in Alaska to the 

lect Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

Also, petition of Scandia Grange, enco ing silk culture, to 
mmittee on Agri- 
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Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 


mails to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prevent the adulteration of 
food and dru to the Committee on Herion a 

By Mr. STORER: Petition of James Walsh & Co. and others, 
of Cincinnati, for the passage of H. R. 7207, regulating sale of 
liquors in District of Columbia—to the Select Committee on the 
Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. . 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: Resolution of Camp No. 1, Patriotic 
Order of Sons of America, of Denver, Colo., in favor of bill to 
amend naturalization laws as reported by Judiciary Committee 
of House of Representatives—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of Washington Camp, No. 7, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, at Black Hawk, Colo., in favor of bill to amend 
naturalization laws as reported by the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FORNEY: Petition of the citizens and Christian peo- 

le of Talladega, Ala., ee dada ben bre the selling of intoxicat- 
ae liquors and the opening of the gates on Sunday during the 
World’s Fair exhibition—to the Select Committee on the Co- 
lumbian Exposition. 

Bye ARNER: Petition of 234 persons employed by the H. 
B. Claflin Company, for a proposed sixteenth.amendment to the 
eee of the United States—to the Committee on the Ju- 
dic . 

By Mr. WEADOCK: Petition of George Patterson and others, 
to accompany House bill 5956, to increase the internal-revenue 
m on paper-wrapped cigarettes—to the Committee on Ways and 


eans. 

Also, petition of Samuel Sowell and others, as that certain 
public lands be sold—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. WHITING: Petition of Capt. Alexander R. Sinclair 
and 45 other citizens of Port Huron, Mich., and vessel owners, 
asking that the Chicago River remain under the control of the 
Department—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

y Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: Affidavit of Strander Nance, 
to support the claim of John Mooneyham—to the Committee on 
8 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts: Petition of Holliston 
Grange, No. 115, of Massachusetts, for legislation prohibiting con- 
tracts discrediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on 
Banking and Curreney. 

Also, petition of James Lemmon and others, to support the 
claim of Joseph W. Johnson—to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs 


By Mr. WILSON of Washington: Memorial of the Chamber of 
Commerce, Fair Haven, Wash., for safe and advantageous water 
way from the Atlantic to the Pacific—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON: Petition of sundry citizens of Mon- 
tour and Northumberland Counties, Pa., in favor of legislation 
restricting immigration—to the Select Committee on 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Liberty Grange, No. 269, of Pennsylvania, to 
prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition by the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- £ 

Also, petition by the same gr to prevent contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, Petition by the same body, for pure lard—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: Petition of East Lemon G e, No. 400, 
of 3 for free delivery of mails to the rural districts— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, for pure lard—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, to prohibit contracts discrediting legal-tender currency— 
to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, to prevent the adulteration of food and drugs and to 
legislate for the encouragement of silk culture—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of 42 citizens of Bradford County, Pa., against 
Sunday opening of any auipinon aided by Government—to the 
Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. VAN HORN: Petition of Paines Hollow Grange, No. 
va; of New York, for pure lard—to the Committee on Ways and 

eans. 

Also, to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 


SENATE. 
FRIDAY, April 1, 1892. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED. 


The joint resolution (H. Res. 69) authorizing the use of the 
martello tower, on Tybee Island, Ga., for a signal station, was 
per twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military 

airs. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


Mr. HOAR presented the following petitions of Sudbury 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Massachusetts: 

Petition pragi for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of f and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—referred 


to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. WILSON 8 a petition of 17 members of the Wo- 
man's Christian Temperance Union of Hopkinton, Iowa, praying 
that the World’s Fair be closed on Sunday, and that the sale of 
intoxicating liquors be prohibited on the grounds of the Fair; 
Gelee hea referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial 

elect). 

Mr. PEFFER presented a petition of citizens of Graham County, 
Kans., a petition of members of North Beaver Alliance, of Sher- 
man Coynty, Kans., and a petition of citizens of Clay County, 
Kans., praying for the passage of what is known as the Hatch 
kT on bill; which were referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 


He also presented a petition of citizens of Ford County: Kans., 
praying that homestead rights be restored to those who have lost 
such rights in the arid regions; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands. 

Mr. FELTON presented the following petitions of Pescadero 

Gare Patrons of Husbandry, of California: 
Petition raying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
n farm produets referred to the Committee on the 
udiciary. 
Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
eae the 1 on . Post-Roads. 
etition praying for the passage of a to prevent the adul- 
teration of foods and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture 
and ead she 
Mr. GALLINGER presented the following petitions of Ossipee 
Mountain Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of New Hampshire: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 

lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lio on the table. 

Petition erie for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 

teration of and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 
Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
ar ayer eee to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
8. 

Petition praying for the eof a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PERKINS presented a memorial of citizens of Kincaid, 
Kans., remonstrating against the e of a national bank- 
ruptcy law; which was referred to the Committee on the Judi- 


ciary. 

My, VANCE presented a petition of citizens df Raleigh, N. 
C., pray for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States prohibiting any legislation by the States 
respecting an establishment of religion or making an appropria- 
tion of money for any sectarian purpose; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PALMER presented the petition of D. M. Thornburgh and 
115 other citizens of the United States, praying that liberal aid 
be given the World’s Columbian Exposition upon condition that 
it be closed on Sunday; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Quadro-Centennial Beles: 


He also presented amemorial of merchants, bankers, and farm- 
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ers of Webster and Hamilton Counties, Iowa, remonstrati 


ainst the e of what are known as the Washburn an 
Hatch antioption bills; which was referred to the Committee on 
the J SOA 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of the United Era, 
terian Congregation, of Majors, Nebr., praying that the World’s 
Columbian Exposition be closed on Sunday; which was referred 
to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

Mr. VOORHEES presented the petition of George W. Barnard 
and other citizens of Wayne County, Ind., and the petition of 
Michael Hammans and other citizens of Morgan County, Ind., 

raying for the passage of what are known as the Washburn- 
Hatch antioption bills; which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Mr. COCRRELL presented a pentien of the North Sabbath 
School, of North, Henry County, Mo., signed by Louis Georgens, 
secretary, praying that the World’s Columbian Exposition be 
closed on Sunday, and that the sale of intoxicants be prohibited 
thereat; which was referred to the Committee on the Quadro- 
Centennial (Select). 

Mr. CU M presented a petition of citizens of Morrison, III., 

raying for the closing of the World's Columbian Fair on Sun- 
Bey; which was referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Cen- 
tennial (Select). 

He also presented a memorial of sundry citizens of Vandalia, 
III., remonstrating against the passage of any general bank- 
ruptey law; which was referred to the Committee on the Judici- 


SU ALLISON presented a petition of the Young People’s So- 
ciety of Christian Endeavor of the Es pap pa Congregational 
Church of Des Moines, Iowa, praying for the closing of the World’s 
Columbian Exposition on Sunday; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Iowa, pray- 
ing for the passage of an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States E any legislation by the States respect- 
ing an establishment of religion or making an appropriation of 
money for any sectarian purpose; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also Porous the following petitions of Oak Ridge Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Iowa: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
Jaller in farm products referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 


Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—refe to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HALE presented a petition of the Bangor (Me.) Board of 
Trade, praying for the passage of Senate bill 1282, relating to 
pilotage and coastwise sailing vessels; which was referred to the 

mmittee on Commerce. 

He also presented the following petitions of Cherryfield Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Maine: : 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. DANIEL presented the memorial of W. H. K. Pendleton 

and others, instructors and students of the Episcopal High School 

of Virginia, remonstrating against the removal of the Southern 

Ute Indians from their present reservation in Colorado to Utah 

POT to which was referred to the Committee on Indian 
airs. 

Mr. BERRY presented a petition of citizens of Johnson County, 
Ark., peog for the enactment of legislation regulating specu- 
lation in fictitious farm products; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. HIGGINS, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1788) to incorporate the 
Church Orphanage Association of St. John’s Parish, of Washing- 


ton, D. C., submitted an adverse report thereon; which was | 


agreed to, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 


to amend the charter of the Rock Creek Railroad Company, to re- 
portitwithout amendment, and to ask thatit take the place on the 
Calendar of Order of Business 293, the bill (S. 1607) to amend the 
charter of the Rock Creek Railroad Company, which I ask to 
have ne, 1 ned. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The House bill will be placed on 
the Calendar as indicated, if there be no objection, and the Sen- 
ate bill will be indefinitely postponed. 

Mr. PERKINS. Iam directed by the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 5444) to 
amend an act entitled An act to incorporate the National Union 
Insurance Com , of Washington,” approved February 14, 
1865, to report it without amendment, and to ask that it take the 
place on the Calendar of the bill (S. $136) to amend an act enti- 
tled ‘‘An act to incorporate the National Union Insurance Com- 
pany, of Washington,” approved February 14, 1865, reported from 
the same committee, and that the Senate bill be indefinitely post- 


poned. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The House bill will be placed on 
the Calendar as Order of Business 457, if there be no objection, 
and the Senate bill will be indefinitely pda dag 

Mr. MANDERSON, from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 2576) for the relief of C. L. Co- 
aeri reported it without amendment, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 299) granting an honorable discharge to Melancthon Borst, 
alias Joseph Morgan, submitted an adverse report thereon, which 
was agreed to, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. PROCTOR, from the Committee on Military Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1230) amending the act of October 
1, 1890, entitled ‘‘An act to provide for the examination of cer- 
tain officers of the Army and to regulate promotions therein,” 
reporton it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

r. VEST, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom was 
referred the bill (H. R. 250) to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Missouri River at De Witt, Carroll County, 
Mo., and to establish it as a post-road, reported it with amend- 
ments. 

Mr. WOLCOTT, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2457) to provide for 
the erection of a building for a flower market in the city of Wash- 
ington, in the District of Columbia, reported it without amend- 
ment, and submitted a apo thereon. 

Mr. PLATT, from the Committee on Territories, to whom the 
subject was referred, reported a joint resolution (S. R. 70) di- 
recting payment of the unexpended balance of an appropriation 
made for the payment of the expenses of the constitutional con- 
vention of the State of Idaho; which was read twice by its title. 


HON. FRED T. DUBOIS. 


Mr. MITCHELL, from the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, reported the following resolution, and moved that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations; which was agreed to: 

Resolved, That there be allowed and paid to FRED T. DUBOIS, Senator from 
the State of Idaho, out of any moneys in the 5 not otherwise appro- 
priated, the sum of $2,000, in full compensation for expenses incurred in 
connection with the contest inaugurated by William H. C tt, involving 
his right to a seat in the Senate as Senator from the State of Idaho. 


WILLIAM H. CLAGETT. 


Mr. MITCHELL, from the Committee on Privileges and Elec- 
tions, reported the following resolution, and moved that it be re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations; which was agreed to: 


Resolved, That there be allowed and to William H. Clagett, out of 
moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $4,000, in 
compensation for his time and expenses ‘osecuting his claims toa seat 
in the Senate as Senator from the State of Idaho. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. PEFFER introduced a bill (S. 2810) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to exchange legal-tender Treasury notes, 
in excess of amount now in use, for all or any part of the interest- 
bearing debt of the United States; which was read twice by its 
title, and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. FELTON (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2811) to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to promote the industry of raising 
and ungumming fiber from fibrous plants; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. FELTON. Task that the bill be not printed unless the 
committee may think it necessary. 

Mr. FAULKNER (by 8 introduced a bill (S. 2812) to 
provide for a change of grades and the opening of streets in that 
part of the District of Columbia lying outside of the city of 


Mr, MCMILLAN. Iam instructed by the Committee on the Washington bounded by Sixteenth street extended, Siguen 


District of Columbia, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6286) 


~ 


street extended, Florida avenue, and Columbia road; which was 
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read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. : 
Mr. BRICE (by request) introduced a bill(S. 2813) gran an 


increase of pension to Lucy Ord Mason, widow of Lieut. JohnS. 
Mason, late of the United States Army; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

He also introduced a bill (S. 1 a pension to Rus, 
sel N. Reynolds; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also Panes) introduced a bill (S. 2815) for the relief of 
Capt. D. F. Callinan, United States Army; which was read twice 
5 5 5 title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 

mmittee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 2816) for the relief of 
Capt. John T. Brue, late of Tenth Independent Battery New 
York Volunteers; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr, PROCTOR (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2817) for the 
relief of Prof. Peter Collier; which was read twice by its title, 
vay with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Mr. DANIEL introduced a bill (S. 2818) for the erection of a 
tower on the new public building in Norfolk, Va., for the use of 
the Weather Bureau; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. PADDOCK introduced a bill (S. 2819) appropriating funds 
for investigations and tests of American timber; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr, VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 2820) to correct the mil- 
itary record of James Corridon, Fourth United States Infantry; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on * Affairs. 

Mr. introduced a bill (S. 2821) to ratify and confirm 
pe deat between the Puyallup Indians and the Northern Pa- 
cific Railroad 8 right of way 5 7 the Puyallup 
Indian Reservation; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferrred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. DANIEL introduced a joint resolution (S. R. 69) declaring 
the true intent and meaning of the act of March 2, 1891, direct- 
ing the ref of all moneys collected under the direct tax 
levied by act of Congress in the year 1861, and amendatory acts 
thereto; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Finance, 


EMPLOYMENT OF PERSONS NOT CITIZENS. 


Mr. GALLINGER. On the 14th day of December last I intro- 
duced a bill (S. 770) for the better protection of the public serv- 
ice; which, on my motion, was laid on the table. now move 
that the bill be taken from the table and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Civil Service and Retrenchment. 

The motion was agreed to. 


THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senatea 
resolution coming over froma previous day. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Resolutions by Mr. MORGAN directing 
the Committee on Finance to make examination and report to 
the Senate certain information in relation to currency and coin- 


e. 
he VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolutions will be read. 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not wish to call up those resolutions for 
action to-day. I prefer that they should go over until Monday. 

The VIC IDENT. The resolutions will go over. 

MICHAEL O'BRIEN. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no further morning busi- 
ness, the Calendar under Rule VIII is in order; and the first 
bill on the Calendar will be proceeded with. 

The bill (S. 639) granting an increase of pension to Michael 
O’Brien was announced as first in order; and the Senate, as in 
Committee of the Whole, proceeded to its consideration. it pro- 

s to place on the pension rolls the name of Michael O’Brien, 

ate major and brevet lieutenant-colonel of Sixth California Vol- 

unteer Infantry, at the rate of $50 per month in lieu of his pres- 

ent pension of $30 per month, he belay totally incapacitated from 
rforming any manual labor whatsoever. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


THE PORT OF OGDENSBURG, N. Y. 


Mr. HISCOCK. I wish to ask consent to call up the bill (H. 
R. 610) extending the privil of the first and seventh sections 
of the act approved June 10, 1880, governing the transportation 
of merchan without appraisement, to the port of Ogdensburg, 


w e of sey oe 8 eee ot oeny action is that 
i e opening of the sprin. ess, and it is very necessa! 
that the bill should be passed. í $ od 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. FAULKNER in the chair). 
Is there objection to the present consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The pill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to a third readiug, read the third time, and passed. 


JOSEPH FRANCIS. 


Mr. HOAR, I ask unanimous consent of the Senate that Mr. 
Joseph Francis, who has received the thanks of Congress as the 
inventor of the Life-Saving Service, who is 91 years old, and who 
marched in 1812 with a company to the defense of the seacoast, 
8 then a lad of 12 years old, be admitted to the floor of the 

nate. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Massachusetts? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT TO MONDAY. 
_ Mr. HARRIS. I move that when the Senate adjourns to-day 
it be to meet on Monday next. 
The motion was agreed to. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. DAWES. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the Indian appropriation bill. 

The motion was to; and the Senate, as in Committee of 
the Whole, resumed the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5974) 
making appropriations for current and contingent expenses and 
fulfilling treaty stipulations with Indian tribes for fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1893. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending question is on the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
PETTIGREW]. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In section 1, page 5,it is moved to strike 
out lines 7 and 8 in the following words: 


At the Santee Agency, at $1,200. 
And insert in lieu thereof: 


At the Santee Agency the President is authorized to detail an army officer 
to take charge of said agency. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, if I supposed that this 
amendment was one that was moved in all candor and perfect 
good faith, I would feel like congratulating the Senator from 
South Dakota upon this evidence of generous and broad-minded 
statesmanship. It is evidence, if it is evidence of anything per- 
fectly fair, that he has become a convert to the views expressed 
by the House of Representatives in the bill that has come to the 
Senate, and in the views maintained by a majority of this body 
on a yea-and-nay vote. 

I feel, however, that I must be excused if I suggest that I be- 
lieve this is more in the nature of what might be called parlia- 
mentary condemnation of the action of a majority of this body 
than anything else. If I believed that the amendment was 
moved with a design to accomplish the purpose at which it is 
aimed, I should feel like going along with my brother from 
South Dakota and extending this very excellent remedy to all 
of the Indian agencies, and I would move to amend the amend- 
ment by providing that immediately, as soon as the machinery 
could be put in motion, all civilian Indian agents should give 
way, in the interest of a better government and in the interest 
of a better treatment of the Indians themselves, to army officers 
who might be detailed to the performance of this duty. 

But having the views I have expressed, I do not feel like mov- 
ing that amendment, because both the amendment and this 
amendment would be contrary to the rules of the Senate. The 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] day before . 1 
think, raised the point of order as to the paragraph that was pro- 

to be stricken out by the Committee on Appropriations, 
and the Chair very properly, I think, ruled, and the almost unan- 
imous opinion of the Senate seemed to be, that it was not sub- 
ject to the point of order, because while it was legislation upon 
an appropriation bill it was legislation which had been placed 
there by the House of Representatives, and coming in that form 
it could not be stricken from the bill on any poins of order. 

But I submit that the pending amendment is certainly in the 
nature of legislation upon an appropriation bill, and I therefore 
make the point of order four it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair is of opinion that 
the point of order made by the Senator from Nebraska is well 
taken. The Chair sustains the point of order. 


1892. 


Mr. PETTIGREW. I understand the Chair to rule upon the 
point of order and to rule that the amendment is not in order? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has so held. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I think I can so arrange it in another 
place in the same bill that it will be in order. 

Mr. PERKINS. I desire to offer an amendment. On page 
53, line 13, I move to insert, instead of necessary repairs,” the 
words ‘‘erection and repairs of buildings;” so as to read: 


For the support of Indian pupils, at Fler per annum each; erection and re- 
pairs of bullaings at the In school at Lawrence, Kans, etc. 


Mr. ALLISON. This is appropriating money for new build- 
ings instead of for the repair of old buildings. 
r. PERKINS. The amendment itself does not, but I shall 
offer an amendment which will carry an additional amount to 
that authorized by the bill; but this amendment does not do so. 
Mr. ALLISON. I should like to hear the amendment read 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re- 
rted. 

P The Chief Clerk read the amendment proposed by Mr. PER- 


EINS. 

Mr. PERKINS. Perhaps, Mr. President, I had better, before 
stating what I wish to say in the way of suggestion, offer the 
next amendment which I 75 85 è 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Kansas will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. [Inline 16, on the same page, strike out 
“ eighty-eight” and insert one hundred and twenty-five;” so as 
to read: 

For 155 of Indian at 8107 per annum each, the erection and re- 
pair of b at the school at Lawrence, Kans., and for of the 
su tendent of said school, at $2,000 per annum, $125,000: That 
not more than $5,000 of this amount shall be used in the repairs for school 
and outbuildings. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. President, I should like to have read a 
communication from the superintendent of the schooljin support 
of this amendment. 

Mr. PLATT. Where is the school? 

Mr. PERKINS. At Lawrence, Kans. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The communication referred 
to by the Senator from Kansas will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22, 1399. 
Sm: The attendance at Haskell Institute, the United States Indian 


Kans., is The ap 
the House 1s $88,000. It will 0 impossible to carry out 


ations and residences or quarters forsuperintendent and employés. 
ed to accommodate only 300 
Say pe Bye ck that number. There are 


and 
b CNA be cosines Dy e pupils as was o 

tiring hour of the pupils is 9 0“ and 
tions to at4a. m. 
live under conditions it can readily be seen that 
not be rendered, and it is further evident that efficient employés can not long 
be retained under these conditions, 

In order to put Haskell Institute squarely on its feet and Weng for run- 
ning expenses for the next fiscal year we need $125,000, as follows: 


For rt of 500 ils, at $167 per capitaa men ees 500 
SA ot superintendent — are = ä — 10 000 
Assembly building 15, 000 
500 

W T KT 125, 000 


These estimates were carefully made, and in getting at the probable cost I 


was assisted by € 
The erection of the assembly building = enable me to cut up the present 


school hall into four excellent schoo! 


The danger from fire arising from the use of a large number of kerosene 
lamps is very great Several osions have occurred during the last year, 
and afew weeks ago a room in small boys’ dormitory took fire from this 


cause and was completely burned out. The presence of fire buckets barely 
saved the entire building from total destruction. ` 3 
Carlisie and other schools have separate quarters for superintendent and 
oyés, and, aside from the convenience of this arrangement, the rooms 
in the dormitories now occupied by superintendent and employés should be 
given up to the children to prevent overcrowding. 

We have not the means at hand to fence the land recently purchased, and 
the erection of the proposed buildings will require some additions to the 
steam-heating plant. 

In loo! over the estimated cost of assembly building and quarters for 
superintendent and employés it must be borne in mind that the buildings at 
Haskell Institute are o 5 these proposed buildings must be of stone, 
although the cost will be slightly increased, in order to harmonize with the 


buildings now in use. 
It was the plan of the Indian De: last year to obtain sufficient 
money to begin the desired improvements and to complete them with the ap- 
tion the following year. To leave the work where it is now would be 
6 leaving a house half completed. There is no other school in the 
country, so far as its plant is concerned, that presents the same present con- 
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mmended to 
mates they had in mind the 8 needs in detail of Haskell Institute. 
A reference to the present condition of the plant of Haskell Institute will 


n perfect, and that nothing will be ever needed, at least for many years 
to come, except for expenses and necessary repairs. 

It might be urged that the attendance should be made smaller and the a) 

tion allowed to remain as named i haz House. It must be borne 
however, that the tis so large that it requires a attendance 
in order to run the institution within the annual per capita allowance of 
8107. With a 1 the size of Haskell Institute, the av cost per pupil 
with an attendance of 500 or more, is considerably less than the average cost 
per capita when the attendance is 300 or less. 

I would like to remark, in this connection, that for two years in succession 
the honorable tary recommended an increase my from 
2.000 to $2,500, and it has been intimated that this is one reason why I am 
asking for the increased appropriation. Allow me to say that however just 
I believe an increase in my salary would be, I neither ask nor e: such 
increase. I would much rather see my salary, notwithstanding the duties 
are arduous and the bond heavy, reduced than to have Haskell Institute em- 
barrassed by failure to secure the increased appropriation needed. 


Very truly, yours, 
95 CHAS. F. MESERVE, Superintendent. 

Hon. B. W. PERKINS, 

United States Senate. 

On 53, line 13, insert, instead ot necessary repairs,” the words “erec- 
tion repairs of buildings;" in line 16, strike out eighty-eight“ and in- 
sert “one hundred and twenty-five;" so that the item will rad ee follows: 

“The support of Indian pu at 8167 per annum each; erection and repairs 
of buildings at the Indian school at Lawrence, Kans., and for of super- 
intendent of said school, at $2,000 per annum, $125,000: Pr That not 


more than $2,500 of this amount be used in repairs for school and out- 
buildings,” 


Mr. PERKINS. It will be seen from the communication of 
Mr. Meserve, who is the superintendent of this school, and a 
very accomplished gentleman, that the amount that I have moved 
as an amendment to this bill is the amount which has been rec- 
ommended by the De ent, and it is not sangane or desired 
for additional school buildings, but is reall; e necessary be- 
cause of the attendance upon this school and to utilize to the full 
extent the property that the Government there. As 
accommodations are, the teachers are required to occupy a por- 
tion of the school building for sleeping rooms and as residence 
rooms; in other words, they are required to live with the chil- 
dren and to use a part of the rooms that were designed for the ac- 
commodation of the school itself. At Carlisle and other places 
the superintendents and teachers have accommodations either in 
a residence or in a house separate and apart from the children 
known as the teachers’ residence, and it has been recommended 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and by all who have had occasion to give attention to 
this matter that the same should be done at Lawrence. 

I have here a communication from the honorable Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, which I will ask to have read in part explanation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The communication will be 


read. 
The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, March 26, 1892. 


DEAR SIR: You asked me recently regarding the necessities of the Indian 
school at Lawrence, Kans., and with regard to the 8 of in 
the amount allowed by the bill as it the House. I have given you 
information in reference thereto in justification of the amounts estimated 
for by this office, approved by the Secretary, and submitted to Congress by 
the y. ‘The amonnt allowed by the House is $88,000. The amount 
recommended by this office is $125,000, or an increase of $37,000. 

In this connection, I would like to ask your al attention to the fact 
that, owing to circumstances which could not controlled, various sums 
appropriated for the school at Lawrence have elapsed and been covered 
into the United States Treasury to the credit of the surplus fund, namely: 


From this you will see that the total amount which has thus been or will 
be covered into the Treasury is over 842,500, which is considerably more than 
the difference between the amount allowed by the House and the estimates. 
That is to say, if the Senate should amend the bill so as to allow to Haskell 
the full amount estimated for by this office, the school would still get $5,500 
— than what Congress has already allowed heretofore, but which has not 

n used. 
It seems to me that if it can be made clear to the Senate that this fund of 


242,560.48 has already been appropriated for this school, but has not been 
used, and can not be used, ha lay into the Tre , the Senate will 
undoubtedly be to restore at least a part of this to school by mak- 


ing anappropriation of what is now asked for, $125,000. 


Very respectfully, 
55 T. J. MORGAN, Commissioner. 
Hon. B. W. PERKINS, United States Senate. 


Mr. PERKINS. It will be seen, Mr. President, that the amount 
which Task for by the amendment which I propose does not equal 


the amount that has heretofore been appropriated by bills which 
have received the favorable action of this body and of the other 
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House that-has been covered into the Treasury; appropriations 
that have been made for this school but which could not be utilized 
to advantage, and which, in consequence, were covered into the 
Treasury. There has never been any disposition in the manage- 
ment of this school to use unnecessarily one dollar, There has 
never been a disposition to use money that might be appropri- 
ated or was appropriated if it could not be used to advantage. 
There are in attendance now at this school 512 Indian chil- 
dren. The accommodations are only adequate for 500, but there 
are in attendance 512. So itis necessary that additional rooms 
should be provided for the accommodation of these children. If 
the teachers are taken from the school buildings, as they should 
be, ample room remains for the accommodation of the pupils. 
The estimate that is submitted by the superintendent of the 
school provides $15,000 for a teachers’ and superintendent's resi- 
dence, $15,000 for an lectriclight plan with a gymn: 


asium in the 
basement, 85, 000 for electric-light plant and for the lighting of 
the various buildings by electricity, and $5,000 for extending the 
steam-heating plant, water pipes, and fencing the ground that 
has Dorn 8 peranane : ean 3 made by Con- 
gress for that and for m e necessary re 5 
It may be said that this aeuo building can be 3 
with for the present. While I it is necessary, While I 
think they should have it, yet if it should be the judgment of the 
Senate that for this year the assembly room or building can be 
dispensed with, we s not complain specially, although, as be- 
fore suggested, I think the appropriation asked for these im- 
provements ought to be made and made for them all; butit is to 
my mind absolutely necessary that the appropriation should be 
made for the residence of the superintendent and of the teachers. 
It is absolutely necessary for the safety of the school that the 
appropriation should be made for thiselectriclight. As is shown 
by the communication from the rintendent, there was re- 
cently an explosion there because of the defective lighting, which 
endangered this entire property. For the safety of the build- 
ings, for the safety of the inmates, and for the good of the era 
lic service, this appropriation for electric lighting should be 


made. 

Then this property that Co: recently authorized the pur- 
chase of should be inclosed with fencing in order that it may be 
utilized. It was bought that the farm might be extended, that 
the Indians might be ht the habits of industry, taught to 
cultivate the ground, to plow the field, and to uire those les- 
sons of civilized life that these industrial institutions are organ- 
ized to promote. My ju ent is—and I do not say it because I 
am a resident of Kansas; I think the distinguished Senator who 
has charge of this bill will admit it—that this industrial school 
is the best one in all the country, unless it be the one at Carlisle; 
that it is doing the best work and accomplishing the best re- 
sults. It is the largest industrial school next to Carlisle in the 
country, and its surroundings are such, its 5 to the 
Indians is such, and its eral advantages are such that it is 
doing the best work, and as long as we have entered upon this 
work, as we have authorized it in the past by judicious and, I 
think, wise appropriations, we should not now hamper it or em- 
Lage it by refusing to give to it the appropriations that are 
needed. 

The Secretary of the Interior has submitted these estimates 
for appropriations in his recommendations. They have the warm 
commendation and approval of the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, and in his judgment a Mant absolutely necessary. So 
with the superintendent of the institution, who came here vol- 
untarily at his own expense that he might make to us some sug- 

estions concerning this matter. I have here a communication 
rom Governor Robinson, known to many of the Senators upon 
the other side of the Chamber, and who was superintendent, under 
Mr. Cleveland’s administration, of this great institution, and he 
most earnestly commends and urges this x geet a reps I have 
a communication in my possession from all the State officers in 
Kansas urging this appropriation. They are not residents of 
Lawrence; they are not actuated by local considerations; but 
realizing the importance of these appropriations and of the great 
work that this institution isaccomp skg; they are anxious that 
it should not be embarrassed becauss of the failure of Congress 
to give the needed appropriations. 

s has been suggested, the residence is almost imperative in 
its necessity. These teachers ought to be taken from the dormi- 
tories that are needed by the children; they ought to be given 
better advantages than they have in occupying these dormitories 
and in being uired to occupy sleep’ g rooms designed for 
the children, the inmates of the school. They ought to have a 
residence where they can live fairly well and where they can 
enjoy such comforts as are usual to teachers employed in the 

ublic service. That is all they ask for. They are not asking 
or expensive appropriations or extra tones. They are not 
asking for anything that is unreasonable, and the request that 
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they make in this respect is in the interest of this institution 
and in the interest of good service, in my judgment. 

So, as I suggested, as to the electric lights and fhe fencing and 
repairs, those appropriations are absolutely needed and impera- 
tive, as well as the others. While, as I said,I think the appro- 
priation for the assembly building ought to be made, still if the 
others meet the commendation or judgment of this body I will 
not insist upon that, although I think the whole appropriation 
ought to ok piron. 

Mr. DA . Mr. President, if I had personal command of 
an inexhaustible treasury and was responsible to no one except 
to my own judgment, I should carry on this appropriation bill 
very differently from what I am compelled in my ideaof my duty 

ay to carry it on. I am not so situated. I am one of the 
great number of men here who have different views in reference 
to the management of Indian affairs. What is done in this 
matter must be the resultant of the concurrent opinion of all the 
members. 

I am to consider also that there are other calls upon the Treas- 
ury of the United States represented by other appropriation 
bills, the necessity of which in carrying on this Government 
must be put alongside of the needs and the proprieties of all the 
appropriations in this bill. 

must consider also behind it all a public opinion which must 
sustain us in the appropriations we make in this bill as in other 
bills, or else the work, relying ultimately upon public opinion, 
will go down. 

I must also consider how far the work has progressed already, 
and the fact that the rule of to-day is one of proportion and not 
absolute. We must gather our duty as to ever ticular ap- 
propriation by the result of our considering it in relation to 
every other appropriation, and determine as well as we can which 
most needs the appropriation, inasmuch as we can not apply an 
inexhaustible Treasury to appropriations according to our pri- 
vate judgment of the need and the propriety of any, particular 
application of the money in the Treasury. It is by this rule that 
the Committee on Appropriations have been gudea in the ap- 
propriations they have recommended in this bill, 

First, if they could do all they would, they are free to say that 
the recommendations of new erections at Lawrence would Le wise 
and profitable and desirable. The school at Lawrence is, as the 
Senator says, one of the best of the schools, and it promises in 
the future, being nearer the reservations themselves than Car- 
lisle, and under intelligent administration, to be, if not equal, 
certainly next to Carlisle in the fruits of its work. ButI want 
to remind the Senator that this school at Lawrence was the par- 
ticular pet of his predecessor. It has been dealt with in the last 
few years with a generous hand by this Government. It has 
been built up entirely under the industrious solicitude of his pred- 
ecessor, occupying a position not only upon the Appropriations 
Committee, but upon the subcommittee that h bill in 
charge. It is not quite equal in its appointments to Carlisle; it 
is next to Carlisle of all the schools in the Indian service; it 
ought to be, and if we could do all we wished for it would be, equal 
to Carlisle. 

But the Senator must remember that while the school at Law- 
rence has been the creature entirely of appropriations from the 
Treasury, that has not been true of Carlisle. uch of the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the plant at Carlisle has been the re- 
sult of private contribution. ole buildings have been put up 
there by private subscription upon the land of the Government, 
and the Government owns them now. The very pupils in the 
school have contributed of their wages earned, by working out 
among the farmers of Pennsylvania, to the erection and improve- 
ment of new buildings at Carlisle, greatly to their credit and to 
the credit of the management of that institution. I should be 
glad to see Lawrence upon a plane with Carlisle in its appoint- 
ments. Lawrence needs such a d and magnificent audience 
room as is at Carlisle, but the Government did not build that 
audience room at Carlisle. Carlisle has all its students in dormi- 
tories, where two by two they occupy rooms by themselves, and 
demonstrate the manner in which they themselves keep them. 
It is not so yet at Lawrence. 

A benovolent woman in Philadelphia made it possible for Car- 
lisle to have such a building, It has one of the finest gymna- 
siums connected with educational institutions that can be found: 
but the students of Carlisle took out of the savings bank $2,000 
of their earnings among the farmers of Pennsylvania and put it 
in that gymnasium, and Capt. Pratt put his name toa note prom- 
ising to pay for the balance, and it was only a few months ago 
that the decease of a benevolent lady in Pennsylvania contri 
uted the $5,000 necessary to pay that note. 

Nobody asks that at Lawrence; that can not be expected there; 
and in due time I trust that the Government of the country will 
amplify and enlarge the plant at Lawrence; but consistently with 
the principle, the basis upon which this bill has been presented 
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to both branches, which I have ees lained, I donot think 
that we can possibly appropriate this $55,000; though if [had my 
hand in a pocket that was responsible only to my own judgment, 
I should willingly say that it could be well appropriated. But 
there are halfa dozen other schools provided for last year; there 
are amendments like that of the Senator awaiting an oppor ey 
to be presented here for places where schools were ordered to be 
built upon a very scant appropriation, not enough to do more 
than erect a very small buil „one without any of the other 
. and it has been found that they are greatly crip- 
pled. 


There is the. Pipestone school; there is a school near my 
friend from Michigan; there is a school at Mojave, and there 
are schools at several places not in my mind. I expect to be 
obliged to repeat this statement half a dozen times, but I must 
say that no one of these amendments comes from a source where 
there has been anything compared with the liberal treatment 
by the Treasury of the Lawrence school. 

I should like to lift up the Lawrence school to its ambition, 
exactly like that at Carlisle, but it can not be done in justice to 
the others, and I trust that the Senator from Kansas will not 
construe anything I have said into a disposition either to criti- 
cise the 5 of the institution or the unreasonableness 
of his repos on, but only the necessity of the case. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS]. 

Mr. PEFFER. Before the vote is taken I desire to emphasize 
the remarks made by my colleague in relation to this school. 

The people of Kansas without respect to locality and without 

t to any religious, political, or social considerations have 
taken an unusual and extraordi interest not only in the gen- 
eral management but in the success, the development, the 

wth, the moral tone, and the intellectual standing of Haskell 

titute at Lawrence. We all feel particularly interested in its 
growth. We live upon what was but a few years ago the border 
of civilization, the frontier line. The line between the Indian 
and the white man was the southern line of the State of Kansas. 
Indeed, when I went to the State, some twenty-two years ago, a 
strip of 50 miles wide on the southern border of our State was 
still to a considerable extent Indian country. 

Some of the Osages had been removed, but some were still 
there, and within a year or two prior to that even the wigwams 
of the Indians were there. We arenow moving along in the di- 
rection of educating the Indians in various ways. The Pawnees, 
the Osages, the Poncas, the Arapahoes, and the Cheyennes are 
now coming across the border line into Kansas towns, driving 
their own teams, their own vehicles, managing their own stock, 
and taking away with them the goods that have been brought 
ot these towns as places of distribution. 

The Osages and the Pawnees upon reservations in the Indian 
Territory are now cultivating the soil in almost all respectssimilar 
to their neighbors in Kansas. It is something unusual, as I re- 
marked the other day here in this presence, to see an Indian, a 
blanket Indian of ten or fifteen years ago, riding a cultivator, a 
seed-drill, or a self-binder in the harvest field; but we see that 
done there. r 

Within 150 miles of where that is being done is located this 
Indian school at Lawrence; this Haskell Institute. We have 

urchased a large area of land there and have hex up stone build- 
ings for the purposes of this school. We find that now, while 
the accommodations are really completed and fit for about three 
hundred pupils all told, king generally, we have on hand some- 
over five hundred, as my colleague 1 The hall 
ut, be that as it 


ssary, Mr. President and Senators, to the carry- 
ing forward of this institution properly, so that money heretofore 
appropriated and what may yet be appropriated by the Govern- 
ment may be used economically and to advantage, that we should 
have this appropriation this year. 

I appeal to Senators to consider the reasons which have been 
presented by my colleague and myself. Weare upon the ground 
where we are familiar with what is needed; and in addition to 
that, have presented here the views of the superintendent, those 
of the Commissioner of Indians Affairs, and officers who are 
quite as familiar from a distance as we are locally. 

Mr. CALL. Mr. President, I only desire to call the attention 
of the Senate to the fact that this bill as reported to the Senate 
appropriates $7,941,227.68, and with the additions already made 
to it it will be quite equal to $8,000,000. I submit to the Senate 
that it is not wise in us to increase this large amount of appro- 
priations this year. 


Mr. PERKINS. With the permission of the Senate, I should 
like to add one word. 
The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWEs] seems to labor 


under the impression that my amendment would carry 855,000. 
It carries „000; and as I observed or attempted to observe 
when upon the floor before, this great industrial institution is 
substantially completed, and with the bs fa ra that I ask 
for to-day there will not for a quarter of a century be a dollar 
needed for this institution, exceptfor the support of scholars and 
the pay of officers, superintendent, and employés—not a dollar. 

This utilizes in full, if this cf ele baie should prevail, this 
great institution; makes it available for the 8 designed, 
makes every part of it available and accessible for the 
of industrial training and teaching; and, as was so well said by 
the distinguished Senator from Massachusetts, who knows the 
growth andlthe importance of this institution, its location is such 
and its advantages are such that it can do as good work as any 
industrial school in the United States, and is doing such to-day. 
The boys and the girls who are educated there will be hired out 
to the farmers and to the good women of Kansas and of the adja- 
cent States, and will be fully qualified for the duties of civilized 
citizenship, and we ought not to embarrass this institution by re- 
fusing to give what is absolutely needed. If you make the a 
propriaton I am now asking for, the institution is completed. 
And as I observed when upon my feet before, already in former 
appropriation bills the amount has been appropriated for this 
institution that I now ask for, but in consequence of its not hav- 
ing been used at the time it has been covered into the 8 

Mr. CALL. I submit that this bill already contains appropri- 
tions of about $8,000,000, and that it is not wise to increase the 
amount by the sum pro by the Senator from Kansas. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I was disposed, had I not been 
intimidated by the result on the amendment of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON], to propose to increase the salary 
of an Indian agent, and I could move to increase the salaries of 
five agents in Oregon who are receiving but $100 a month, $1,200 
a year, to the estimate, $1,500. Icould-also move to increase the 
appropriations for education in Oregon and still be within the 
estimates and be in order, but I do not rise for that purpose. I 
rise for the purpose of moving an amendment in line 25, on e 
44, to strike out “ fifty” and insert ‘‘seventy-five;” so that the 
amount 3 for surveying and allotting Indian reserva- 
tions for the next year will be 875,000.“ 

It will be observed by reading the clause that $10,000 of the 
amount appropriated is to be immediately available, and un- 
doubtedly used for the current year. 

As has just been said by the Senator from Florida [Mr. CALL], 
and as I suggested the other day, nearly $8,000,000 is appro- 
priated by this bill to enable us to comply with our obligations 
under treaties and for the supportof the Indians. It is expected 
that these large annual appropriations are to be temporary in 
their character. The present policy of the Government looks to 
making these Indians self-supporting, but one of the methods of 
making them self-supporting is to break up their tribal relations 
and to allot lands in severalty to them; and I think, next to the 
education of the rising generation, the greatest influence in se- 
curing the elevation of the Indians will be in allotting lands to 
them in severalty, encouraging the private ownership of prop- 
erty and providing homes, so that when their children are edu- 
cated in the schools they may return to their families in sepa- 
rate homes and not to the Indians with the tribes. 

It will be seen that under the present proposed appropriation 
but $40,000 will ba left of this appropriation next year for the 
survey of reservations for allotment. ; 

Now, upon two reservations in Oregon lands have been allotted 
in severalty, upon a third the allotment is proceeding, and upon 
another the Indians are ready to take their lands in severalty; 
they are waiting to- have the lands allotted, which can not be 
done until they are surveyed. The cost of surveying the Klamath 
Reservation in Oregon, I am told, will be about $18,000, nearly 
one-half of the amount that will be left. 

When this bill came into the Senate, having had my attention 
called to the necessity of an approprietion to survey the lands 
upon that agency, I telegraphed down to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs to know if that agency could be surveyed out of 
this appropriation, and he indicates a doubt about it on account 
of it requiring so much money when there is so much work of 
the kind to be done. 

Imerely wish to say that if all these reservations are to be 
surveyed—and they must be surveyed before the land can be al- 
lotted—the additional appropriation of $25,000 this year will 
only anticipate an appropriation which must be made next year; - 
but it will ten the work of allotting lands in severalty, and 
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ín the end this $25,000 will probably save a million dollars, which 
will be necessary to be appropriated for the elevation of the In- 


This is not a local matter. I Rimpiy desire that the Depart- 
ment shall have the money necessary for the survey of reserva- 
tions where the Indians are ready to take their lands in sever- 
alty and the lands ought to be allotted. If the money is not 
required, of course it w: nos bearponded; butif this amendment 
does not prevail, it will be impossible to getit inthe bill, because 
nothing on the subject will then go into conference. 

I hope the chairman of the committee will allow this amend- 
ment to prevail, and will ascertain from the Department whether 
$40,000 is going to be sufficient for the surveys of reservations 
next year. Fifty thousand dollars is the entire amount of the 
5 and $10,000 of it is to be used before the Ist of 

, and it is necessary to get some increase in this appropria- 
tion in co 

The PRES 

The SECRETARY. 
„thousand,“ it is pro 
enty-five;” so as to read: 

Under the direction of the Secretary of the Interior, 875,000, 

Mr. DOLPH. The committee will have entire control of itin 
conference, and it will give them an opportunity to investigate 


the ae py 

Mr.DAWES. The amount appropriated last year was $40,000. 
The amount estimated for was $50,000. The bill as it came from 
the Sine we the amount estimated for and added a proviso 
that $10,000 of this amount might be immediately available, 
which does not alter the appropriation for the parpom. 

I wish to say, Mr. President, that we called the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs before the committee upon this point, and the 
Commissioner, as I remember what he said—we did not have it 
written down—said he was satisfied with this appropriation; 
with this estimate. È 

The Commissioner said—in which I concurred myself—thathe 
thought allotments were going on 5 75 fast enough, if not too 
fast. I have been for some time of that opinion. Allotting lands 
to Indians is one thing, but inducing an Indian to become a 
farmer upon his land and to work himself is quite another; and to 
take an Indian, before he understands either what work is or the 
propriety of work or the results of work, and put him out on an 
allotment, and go off and leave him acitizenof the United States 
outside of an agency or an agent’s care, and trusting to what he 
knows, which is absolutely nothing about work, with nothing to 
work with on his land, with no seed to put into the land or plow 
to plow it or man to show him how, makes the last end of that 
Indian a great deal worse than the first. 

My idea is that preparation for allotment should precede allot- 
ment. There has been, so far as my observation is concerned, 
allotment of land to Indians who no comprehension of what 
was meant by their becoming, as they did, citizens of the United 
States, dependent thereafter upon their own work and upon their 
own land for support. There are Indians in that condition in 
this country now in a deplorable state, owing to our undue zeal 
in carrying out this allotment law, this severalty law. 

We are apt, Mr. President, to think that we can enact the Ten 
Commandments,that we can enact civilization by law of Congress. 
It is the slowest possible growth. If we could enact patience and 
perseverance and kindness and coöperation, and appropriate 
money enough to maintain them we should do more for the future 
of the Indians than in any other possible way. 

It is the opinion of the Commissioner that this 3 
will be sufficient, and the committee agreed with him. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, I am greatly surprised at the 
chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs. I think thatthe 
bill which provides for the allotment of lands in severalty to the 
Indians bears his name and is known as the Dawes bill. It is gen- 
eral in its operation, and, if I recollect correctly, provides that 
whenever the to 
otted; 


uence of that. I therefore move the amendment. 

ING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
On e 44, in line 25, before the word 
to strike out fifty“ and insert sev- 


How long is the Government to continue appropriating mil- 
lions of dollars 1 8 . 
long is it to appropriate hundreds of thousands of dollars yearly 
merely as a matter of charity for the eet ae of Indians? Are 
dians themselves are 


P- 

poa otherwise. I had supposed that it was the policy of the 

r vernment to hasten the breaking up of the tribal relations, and 
to use every endeavor to induce the Indians to desire to be and 


to become individual owners not only of real estate upon their 
lands but of other property, and to provide homes, not remain 
wandering tribes, but to provide a place where their children, 
when they are educated at great expense to the Government, may 
go to the family in a comfortable dwelling and enjoy the com- 
orts of home, and not go back to the tribes to relapse into the 
thriftless and indolent and immoral habits of the tribes. 

This ap ropriation is a very small matter, $50,000 as it stands 
in the bill, $10,000 of which is to be immediately available and to 
be used before the Ist of July for the survey of reseryations. It 
is a very small matter compared with the nearly $8,000,000 of ap- 
B this bill carries, but it is a material matter lying 
right at the foundation of the policy of the Government to pro- 
vide for the survey and subdivision of the reservations, so that 
on all thereservations upon which the Indians are ready to take 
their lands in severalty they may be allotted. 

I know in one case in regard to the Klamath Indian Reserya- 
tion, I have had letter after letter from the agent there, who is a 
man having the welfare of the Indians at heart, and he is mak- 
ing a good record and doing a good work, saying that the Indians 
are desirious of having their land allotted to them in severalty. 
I communicated with the Department, and they wrote back 
me and said that the matter had been up and had been discussed, 
but the surveys could not proceed because there was no money 
out of which surveys could be made. 

I intended when the bill came up—but it came up before I 
knew it was under consideration by the committee—to have some 
a n made pyxnieh that survey could be made in order 

at the lands might be allotted. When the bill was reported I 
telegraphed down to the honorable Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs reciting this provision, or the portion of it which is now 
under discussion, to know if that 0 Be an would enable the 
Klamath Reservation to be surveyed, and he informed me that it 
was doubtful, because the amount required was so large; but if a 
separate bill, introduced by a Representative in the other House 
should pass appropriating $18,000 for the work, then it could 
go on. 

Now, can the chairman of this committee inform me why it is 
that lands are not allotted to the Indians upon the Umatilla Res- 
ervation, who are ready for an allotment of lands in severalty 
and to become individual owners of property, while those upon 
the Grande Ronde Agency have al ad their lands allotted— 
why the Government should be proceeding to allot the lands upon 
the Siletz Reservation and another tribe equally as advanced, 
equally as intelligent, and ready to adopt the policy of the Gov- 
ernment, should be postponed year after year and their lands not 
allotted? 

I am not asking for any separate appropriation. I am simpl 
asking this committee to take this matter into consideration an 
let me have ashowing made to them by the Department as to the 
necessity for the appropriation of a larger amount of money. If 
they will allow this motion to carry, in conference they can drop 
it out if it is not found necessary; but if it is found necessary for 
the survey of reservations where the Indians are ready to take 
lands and where the lands should be allotted in severalty, the 
Government will simply have the means to do it. 8 

I say now a year’s advance in the civilization and elevation of 
the Indians of this single reservation to which I have referred 
means to shorten the period of years during which these large ap- 
propriations are to be made for the support and maintenance of 
these Indians, or else we have made a mistake and had better 
repeal the Dawes law; we had better say, We can take care of 
the Indians better as tribes and not as separate land owners,” 
for that is substantially what I understand the chairman of the 
committee now 1 750 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question recurs on the 
amendment of the Senator from Oregon. 

Mr. BUTLER. Let the amendment be again reported. 

The SECRETARY. On e 44, line 25, before the word“ thou- 
sand,” it is proposed to strike out fifty“ and insert ‘‘ seventy- 
five; “ so as to read: 


Surveying and allotting Indian reservations: For me oa subdivision 
of Indian reservations and of lands to be allotted to In 

allotments in severalty, to be ty ee by the Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, under the direction of the tary of the Interior, $75,000. 


The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Loffer an amendment which I send to the desk, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 
The SECRETARY. On page 12, after line 9, add the following: 


Upon the consent of the Coeur d'Alene Indians thereto, obtained in a man- 
ner satisfactory to the Secretary of the Interior, the following tract of land 
within the Cœur d'Alene tion in Idaho, commencing at a point on 
the boundary line between the reservation and the ceded lands on the east 
bank where it crosses the Cœur d'Alene River and running thence east on 
said boundary line one-half mile, thence south at right angles to said bound- 
ary line one-half mile, thence west atright les to said south line to the east 
shore of the Cœur d'Alene Lake, thence north with the shore of said lake to 
8 of , contal 320 acres more or less, is 358 
to the publie domain upon the payment of 85 per acre into the United States 
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Treasury, said money to ee e eee 
dians or expended by for their benefit as desired; said land to be subject 
to mur onlyjunder the town-site laws of the United States: Provided, That 
those who havemade settlement thereon prior to the passage of thisact shall 
be tred to purchase the lots occupied by them at that time at the rate 
of $5 per acre. 

Mr. DUBOIS. Mr. President, this amendment which I offer 
is necessary in order to correct a mistake or misunderstanding. 
The treaty with the Coeur d’Alene Indians was ratified at the 
last session of Congress, by which about 185,000 acres of land 
were released by them. ter the ratification of the treaty by 
Congress and before the survey was made describing exactly 
what portion was to be ceded, a town sprung up, which was sup- 
posed to be upon the ceded portion, but it was discovered after 
the first survey that it was just outside of the ceded portion and 
on the reservation. The Commissioner of the General Land 
Office, when I called his attention to the matter, had a resurvey 
made, and a very careful one; but the resurvey also showed that 
the town was still on the reservation. 

The commissioners who made the treaty and the Indians all 
thought and still think that this particular town is on the ceded 

rtion. It was intended to be upon the ceded portion. There 
Fas been no opposition offered by the Indians to this town being 
there, because they thought, and still think, that it ought to be 
a part of the land which they ceded. 

t was a difficult matter to get at; and this amendment was 
drawn by me after a careful discussion of the subject with Gen. 
Chandler in the Department of the Interior. The ee e 
is anxious that some arrangement shall be made, an pinding 
that discussion with the Secretary of the Interior I talked wit 
the honorable chairman of the ttee on Indian Affairs 
the Senator from Massachusetts, and he agreed that I should 
offer this amendment. 

The amendment is carefully 3 While I state as a fact 
that the Indians think that town should be on the ceded 

rtion, still the amendment says that the land shall not be re- 

eased without their consent. It will not cost the Government 

one dollar, because what little money the Indians are to get for 
the land will be paid by those who took up the land under the 
town-site law. As I said, the town is now on the reservation 
through a mistake as to where the boundary line should be. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. How much land is involved? 

Mr. DUBOIS. Three hundred and twenty acres in all are cut 
off. It is a mountainous portion, and not fit for agriculture; but 
there is this town there. 

Mr. DAWES. I could not see any objection to this amend- 
ment. It is like one that a few years ago we were compelled to 
make in reference to the town of Pendleton, on the Umatilla 
Reservation. The only questionI had is found on the forty-first 
page, where there is a general appropriation which I thought 
could be applied if there were money rei, for that purpose, 
but I 88 see no objection to relieving the difficulty in this 


form. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. - The question is on the amend- 
ment submitted by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. DUBOIS]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VILAS. I wish to move to amend the bill by striking 
out the word “ fifteen,” in line 7, on page 56, as printed, and in- 
sert instead “ twenty-five.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. In line 7, page 56, before the word ' thou- 
sand,” it is proposed to strike out fifteen” and insert twenty- 
five;” so as to read: 

t „at $167 per um each; furnis 5 
oe eee e —— — at the Indian Ae 
school at Tomah, Wis., at $1,500 per annum, £25,000. 0 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, if I had not reason to suppose 
that this pro amendment stands on such foundation as has 
commended it to the distinguished chairman of the Committee 
on Indian Affairs, who is conducting the bill before the Senate, I 
yet not be willing to consume any particular time in the dis- 
cussion. 

The case is a simple one and very plain one, By an act passed 
in the last Congress, on the 16th of bruary a year ago, provi- 
sion was made for three Indian schools after the general model 
of the Carlisle school, one in the State of Michigan, one in the 
State of Minnesota, and one in the State of Wisconsin. They 
were based upon the idea of $30,000 as an original sppr ria- 
tion, but the appropriation made for the three was $7 000, 80 
that when the money came to be distributed the amount was 
85,000 short to this school of what had been considered neces- 
sary. 
owever,the Commissioner proceeded and has purchased avery 
excellent and satisfactory site at Tomah, in the State of Wisconsin, 
to which the citizens of that town contributed considerably, and 
there are buildings upon that site and another building projected 
and in course of construction, or to some extent, I think, con- 
structed. He has sent me a view of the building as proposed, and 
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if an: 2 look into it he will see that it is utterly devoid of 
any g like architectural ornament. It is as plain and simple 
and 5 as any aborigine himself could desire. 

Mr. DAWES. U is the beauty of it. 

Mr. VILAS. Yes, utility is the beauty of it. Its excellence 
comes from within, not from the external view. Under those 
circumstances it seems that it would be a mere penny-wise and 
pound-foolish 5 55 to leave that school in its inception so wips 
pled for the want of the necessary money to put it to use that it 
would be unavailable for the purposes for which Congress de- 
signed it to beemployed. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
has addressed me a letter upon the subject, which I will ask leave 
to insert in the RECORD. 

Mr. ALLISON. I should like to hear it read, Mr. President. 

Mr. VILAS. Very well; I will read it. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington. March 23, 1892. 
Sin: Refe to our personal conversation of a few days since, in regard 
to the Indian school about to be established at Tomah, Wis., I inclose here- 
with a cut, with ption, of the first building for this school, for which 
adver nts are now out. 
ible. The statement 


e Indian appropriation bill, as reported to the Senate, contains an item 
giving $15,000 for this Tomah school during the next flscal year. My estimate, 


. amo 

priation was 825,000, although the bill providi: 
the school contemplated an expenditure of #30, 
etting the school started. 

I inclose herewith extract from my last annual report, which shows the 
8 expenditure required forthe establishment of a school of one hundred 
pup: is À 

The extract referred to I presume it will be unnecessary to 
read. Iwill hand it to the Senator from Iowa if he desires the 
use of it, or will insert a portion of itin the RECORD in connec- 
tion with this letter in justice to the Commissioner. The letter 
proceeds: 

I do not see how the Tomah school can be properly — and su 
ported d the next year if the appro; tion remains at 815.000. r 

On the lith instant I asked the attention of the committee through Sen- 
ator DAWES to this matter in the following words: 

ae 56, lines 3 to 7: Su of school at Tomah, Wis., 515,000. This 
should be increased to $25,000, the amount estimated. The item should be 
worded, as follows: 

For comple the establishment of the Indian school at Tomah, Wis., _ 
and for sw of Indian pu therein, at #167 per annum, and for pay of ~ 
superintendent of said school, at $1,500 per annum, 825,000.“ 

“The st of seventy-five pupils with pay of superintendent for one year 
will cost $14,000. The building which it is proposed to erect, to start with, 
will give very crowded accommodations for only 3 pupils. The 
school can not be well man until a separate building is put up for assem- 
bly recitation rooms. Then, with an enlargement of the g room 
and the erection of a laundry, one hundred children can be accommodated. 
Then the school must have barns, henhouse, pig pen, outhouse, shop, fences, 
walks, opening of a farm, furnishing throughout, etc. This will necessitate 
that the appropriation be the full amount asked by me, namely $25,000. More- 
over, it should be remembered that the original bill for the establishment of 
the school named $30,000 tate ey riated only $25,000." 

In view of the work expected of the school perhaps you may think it wise 
to make a personal effort to secure the appropriation which it needs. 


Very respectfully, 
oF | T. J. MORGAN, Commissioner. 
United States Senate, 


The extract referred to is as follows: 
EXPENSE OF BOARDING SCHOOL BUILDINGS. 


One of the most embarrassing things connected with the establishment of 
Indian boarding schools as well as day schools has been the Limitation placed 
by Congress upon the cost of buildings. Formerly this was fixed at £10,000, 
including furnis . This limit was raised in 1890 to 512.000, exclusive of 
furnis' , but it is still so low as to make it absolutely impossible to do 
what ought to be done. 

The rst and absolutely essential condition for establishing an Indian school 
is the plant, consisting of groynd and the necessary buildings. Fortunately 
in most cases all the land necessary for schools on reservationsis readily ob- 
tainable without expense tothe Government. Everything, however, needed 
in the 9 Poy buildings in most instances has to be created. 

As this is a vital matter I have prepared a statement movar the outlay 
for establishing a new school. In er that there may be a si of com- 


ap 


m I will assume that the office undertakes to establish on some reser- 
vation remote from ci tion a boarding school for one hundred pupils of 
bothsexes. To afford the needed accommodations and facilities for pupils 
and employés, the following are absolutely essential: 


Dormitory for fifty boys {i square feet each) 


45 
8 A lo soon se cee ete 
pupils (12 square feet each) 1,200 


Sitting and reading room for girls G by. 2 E 
r . aA aa ak 
Five store rooms for bed linen, clothing, school books, and food sup- 
r e . v aE epee 
Laundry (basement, 20 by 20 2-2. -2-- 2 eee ee eee eo eee ee nee 
Employés' quarters: Mess kitchen (12 by 12), mess amog Tonn (16 
by 20), superintendent's office (15 by 16), sitting room (15 by 16), bed 
room (15 by 16), matron's room (15 by 16), industrial teacher (12 by 
15), three teachers (3 rooms each, 12 by 12), cook (12 by 12), laundress 
(12 by 13): seamstress (12 by 12), reception room (15 by 18), other em- 
loyés (2 rooms, 10 by 12) 


Bath room and wash room for girls (5 tubs and 8 basins) 
tairways 


1 and s 
School buil 8 


First mint 8 8 8 er rooms lavas mal 
Second story, assem) and c room for upils, emplo. a) 
visiting parents and friends z . eee elne 


Total superficial area required 


Estimating cost at $1.50 per square foot 
Barn and cow shed 3 


Shops (one building for three trades) 


In the above moming the estimates are low, and there, are no buildings or 
structures of any which are not needed, and the accommodations con- 
templated can not be called ample. On the contrary, they are me But 
fie small 8 8 for 9 no vooren is made for ; 

water into the , for heat apparatus, or for sewerage. 
the bi , from the fuel shed to the general assembly room and cha 
are to be constructed in the plainest and most economical manner consistent 
with good workmanship. 

Iam forced to admit that I know of no reservation school in the Indian 
service which possesses the accommodations and facilities above outlined, 
nor has it been possible to furnish such facilities when the limit of cost of a 
school 1 has been fixed at 810, 000. The extension of the limit from 
$10,000 to 812,000 gave some relief, but still necessitates the put up of 
buil too small, too cheap, or ill arranged, thus Regine | forearly large 
expenditures for repairs, improvement, remodeling, and enl ment, and 
meantime seriously crippling the usefulness of the school. additions 
made ee to the construction of the o structures, fairly good 
accommodations have been provided in a long course of time for several 
schools, Peis 53 at a considerable increase of the expense that would have 
been in had the buildings all been constructed at ons time upon one 


The want of suitable school buil having needed light, ventilation, 
plumbing. and sewerage, and rooms cient in number and size, and con- 
veniently ed, is a seriously weak point in the Indian school service. 
This lowers the morale and injures the health as well as mars the comfort 
of the pupils. It also obliges employés to expend, in overcoming the difi- 
culties of equacy and arrangement, time and strength which to 
much better rgd ty might otherwise be devoted to caring for the highest 
interests of the children and advancing them in school room and industrial 
Pena ob = 5 ly planned, bling, and patched-togeth: 

e cheap, poorly poorly p! ram S pa - ther 
eee which I have found at many agencies, are a t to the Gov- 
ernment and do not fairly represent its real desire to elevate the Indians by 
education. The Government can afford to furnish suitable industrial-school 
build’ when and where they are needed. In the end it does afford them, 
but er the existing restrictions that no buildings shall cost over $12,000 
the Government ultimately loses money and continuously loses efficiency. 

It will be observed that the above estimate contemplates an expenditure 


on buildings of $332 per 
91 needed to establish a school, I 


common plan. 


As an illustration of t 8 of mon 
cite the case of the RhodeIsland Homeand ool and Orp 


exercised in founding it. reply to my i A 
blic schools for The State or knows 
31, 1890, as follows: 
“In reply to your inquiry of the 30th instant, I have the honor to submit the 
following statement: 
Original cost of Walnut Grove farm, with buildings, including 
mansion house, two wooden cottages, barn, etc 
Additional land 


New puildings (five) 
Furnishing 


Sewers 
Gas works R 
Steam and water supply 
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“Ifyou wish to take out the value of the land, I should say that it would be 
safe to call that about 815,000. The number of inmates variessomewhat. We 
have had over one hundred now for nearly two years. The average will not 
be far from one hundred and ten.” * 

Deduct cost of land and furniture, gas, and sewerage and the cost for one 
hundred and ten inmates comes to over 81 per A vee 

The following is a list of various institutions in the United Sta: with the 

r capita cost of the buildings and grounds occupied by them. list was 
Rn ed by the Commissioner of Education with the explanation that the 
valuation of grounds and buil is taken as the basis and the number of 
inmates during the year as the denominator. These institutions do work 
similar to that undertaken in Indian boarding schools and need similar fa- 
cilities and accommodations, 


Per capita cost of grounds and buildings of various institutions, 


Institutions. 


Kansas State Reform School 

Indiana Reform School for Boys 

Reformatory Institution for Women and Girls, Indian- 
a) 


State Industrial School of Colorado 
State Reform School, Portland, Me 
Marcella Street Home, Boston, Mass 
usetts State School 


After two years embarrassing 
problem of cost, and after careful study in the field of buildings already 


Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, I know nothing about the ex- 
penditures necessary for an Indian school. The Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs ought to know a t deal about that matter. 
Iam sure that the Senator from Massachusetts, at the head of 
the Committee on Indian Affairs, has recognized that in the in- 
ception of aschool there must be such of these expenditures as the 
Commissioner has indicated or that the school will be practi- 
cally useless for a year or two, and will not reach the point of 
accomplishing what it was designed for until by some subsequent 
appropriation of Congress, which sooner or later must be granted 
the school is put upon that foundation where it can go on. 1 
think it far wiser to recognize this condition of things in the be- 
ginning, put the school right, as the Commissioner says, now, 
and then let our appropriations be limited to its proper conduct 
and maintenance afterwards. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, there is nothing that I can sa: 
against the merits of this amendment. All I can say is what 
have already said as to what the committee, after due delibera- 
tion and careful survey of the whole ground, thought it was their 
duty to insist upon. at the Senator from Wisconsin has said 
is absolutely true in the abstract, whether it is true in the con- 
crete or not is a question for everybody to decide. I did assure 
the Senator from Wisconsin, as I have one or two others situated 
exactly like him, that it was a pity we could not put this thing 
in proper order to start with, but I did agree with the commit- 
tee in the general policy which they have adopted; and the Sen- 
ate have responded to the provisions of the committee so far as 
approp iess are concerned in a way that is very grateful to 
those who are engaged in this work. They have opia every 
amendment that the committee recommended except that first 
one, as to the service at the agencies, and I say nothing further 
upon this matter. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] will 
have something to say. 

Mr. PLATT, Mr. sident—— 

Mr. GEORGE. Will the Senator from Connecticut allow me 
to ask the Senator from Massachusetts a question? 

Mr. PLATT. That is what I wanted to do; but I will yield to 
the Senator from Mississippi. 


Mr. GEORGE. IL only wanted to know the total amount ap- 


propriated by this bill to the Indians. 
r. DAWES. In the whole bill? 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator has on his table the report which 
was made when the bill was presented, which will give him not 
only-the whole amount, but all the details—how much for edu- 
cation, how much for buildings, and how much for every other 


item. 

Mr. GEORGE. What is the number of that report? 

Mr. DAWES. I would tell the Senator, but I do not carry it 
in 


my mind. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is Report No. 400. 
Mr. PLATT. I should like to have for a moment the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Massachusetts who is in charge of the 
bill. I understood him to say that the Committee on Appropria- 
tions had adopted some policy. Perhaps he has already ex- 
lained it, but it may have been my misfortune to be out of the 
Nenad when he made the explanation. I should like to have 
him be more 3 as to what that policy is to which he refers. 
Mr. DAWES. I stated in the outset, early in the discussion, 
that the committee of the other branch, if I may be allowed to 
allude to it, stated the policy upon which they based the bill. 


1892. 
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It was this, that they would make no new appropriations for in- 
creased construction, but that they would wait till the enlarged 
construction of last year was filled up. However, the committee 
failed or the other branch failed to meet the proposition of pro- 
viding for filling up present F iy: 

The Committee on od alge oer ons of the Senate adopted the rule 
as they stated it, namely, that they would not call for increased 
appropriation for enlarged capacity this year, but would content 

emselves with making the increased appropriation n 
to fill up the enlarged capacity provided by the appropriations 
of last year. The committee were furnished with a statement 
from the Interior Department showing exactly where those en- 
largements had been made, and just how many new pupils would 
be required to fill them up, and what would be the additional 
pedis that is provided for in the bill. I will put that in the 
RECORD if the Senator desires it. 

Mr. PLATT. But if a new building were really necessary for 
the pu of Indian education in a new place, or if in a place 
where the building already exists it was insufficient to accom- 
modate all the pupils that ht be taught there, that policy 
ought not to go to the extent of saying that we will make noap- 
propriation under those circumstances. I 1 that the 
policy was what the Senator has stated, and I want to protest 

t any false notion of economy being used to prevent us pro- 
viding for either the present or future needs for educating the 
Indians. I do not believe in forming appropriation bills with a 
chop knife, in other words. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not want the Senator to take out a patent 
on that idea. It is not new with him. I mean to say, and I 
think he ought to a procinto it, that we do not stand alone in this 
matter; we stand our fellows; and we can accomplish noth- 
ing in any work if we insist upon it that we shall have our own way 
in . My own way has been very much hurt here, but 
it has not occu to me that I know more than everybody else 
in the Senate. I should be glad to do a great many things that I 
can not do; and I assume that the attainable is what should goy- 
ern me. 

Mr. PLATT. In reply to that itis to be said that if we do not 
try to have our own way we never shall have our own way. If we 
find here or elsewhere men who we think will not do what ought 
to be done, we shall never accomplish what we think ought to be 
done unless we insist upon it. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I think I concur fully with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] as ts our duty 
upon the subject of Indian education especially; and I think the 

mmittee on Appropriations in this bill has been reasonably 
liberal in this regard. We have added to the bill, I will say in 

mse to the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] for edu- 
cational purposes alone over $300,000 as compared with the ap- 
propriations made by the other House. Of course, in making 
these additions they have been made in a general way, and we 
have not entered very largely into the details of a good. many 
small appropriations that were deemed necessary and advisable 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Now, here are three buildings. The Senator from Wisconsin 
[Mr. VILAS] introduces his amendment as respects the new 
school at Tomah. Following that will come our distinguished 
friends from the State of Michigan with a similar amendment 
for that State and for their school, and then my genial friend 
who sits near me and who I see is interested in this debate [Mr. 
Davis] will illustrate the necessities of Minnesota by adding 
Pipestone. Here are three schools all standing on a par with 
each other. I have no doubt that what is done with one will be 
done with the others. 

I must say that so far as I am concerned I feel somewhat in- 
clined to criticise the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who is pri- 
marily responsible for these estimates, with the method which 
he adopts to show us how important these appropriations are. 
The Senator from Kansas [Mr. PERKINS] a few minutes ago in- 
troduced a letter from the superintendent of the school at Law- 
rence, Kans., supplemented by a long letter from the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, in which the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs stated that $125,000, instead of $88,000 as provided in the 
bill, was absolutely necessary to enable the school at Lawrence 
to goon. When we examined in detail the estimates for these 
increased appropriations, it was discovered that $15,000 of this 
sum was for the erection of an abode for the superintendent of 
the school there and some teachers that he had. 

Mr. GEORGE. Fifteen thousand dollars for what? 

Mr. ALLISON. For the home, the habitat of the superin- 
tendent of the school at Lawrence and the teachers, and then 
$5,000 for an electric plant. 

Mr. GEORGE. at do they want with an electric plant? 

Mr. ALLISON. They want that because kerosene lamps are 
disturbing. So for this increased item that is absolutely neces- 
sary for the education of these Indian pupils, we must erect a 
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stone building in order to make it harmonize with the other 
building, at à cost of 815,000, for the superintendent and the 
teachers. He also desires 825,000, as estimated by the Commis- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, but such is his devotion to this edu- 
cational matter that he is willing to forego that if he can have 
this house that he proposes to live in. 

For the purpose of . the methods by which these 


estimates are made, I want to call the attention of the Senator 
from Kansas to the estimate as it appears in the Book of Esti- 
mates for the school at Lawrence: - 

Su Fi 4 2 
ier por annum. each; elecirioighs plant, Were ontbulldings Nene 
at the Indian school at Lawrence, Kans., and for pay of superintendent of 
said school, at $2,500 per annum, $125,200. i 

I submit to the Senate that if it were in the mind of the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs to erect ahome of stone at Lawrence, 
Kans., to be the dwelling place of this superintendent and the 
teachers, instead of saying necessary outbuildings” he should 
have said ‘‘for the erection of a home for the superintendent of 
the school,” in order that we might here pass upon these details 
and not subject ourselves to listening to long supplemental let- 
ters showing the necessity of these improvements. y 

When I turn to the amendment 8 by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, I find in the Book of Estimates the following: 

Support of Indian school in Wisconsin: Support of Indian pupils, at $167 

; , repairs, furnis: , 
Fnpiemente, and 8 yo 9 at the Indian e oo 
in Wisconsin, at $1,500 per annum, £25,000. 

Reading that estimate, one would suppose that there were at 
the school in Tomah, Wis., seventy-five ang Indians who were 
panting for education, whereas the fact is that in the illustration 
the Senator from Wisconsin introduced here, although the date 
is marked out, I can see that it is a publication dated March 19, 
1892, asking for proposals to construct the building. 

Mr. VILAS. The bids were to be opened on the 26th of March, 
the Senator will observe. 

Mr. ALLISON. Yes; on the 26th of March. So the founda- 
tion stone of this building has not yet been laid; there has been 
no ground penetrated for the pur of building and erecting 
this school; and yet, according to the estimate as proposed here 
by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, we are estimating this 
item upon a basis of $167 per capita of pupils. What I object to 
asr ts this estimate, and what I object to as respects the 
amendment pronose by the Senator from Wisconsin, is that 
under the guise of educating Indian pupils, they are simply se- 
curing under this item an additional appropriation for the pur- 
pose of enlarging the schoolhouse and erec buildings, and we 

o not know, nor do they say, what those buildings are to be. 

Mr. President, I yield to no man in this Chamber in willing- 


‘ness to make proper and liberal appropriations for the education 


of the Indian youth of this country. I do not believe in putting 
their education and training under the War Department either, 
or placing captains of artillery and of infantry and of cavalry in 
charge of the educational institutions for the Indian children. 
If it is necessary, and if the Commissioner of Indian Affairs had 
said to us in the Committee on Appropriations that it was nec- 
essary to enlarge the buildings, I for one would have been will- 
ing to have expanded and enlarged the buildings; but he prac- 
tically admitted in our presence that not one stone was laid upon 
another in any one of these three buildings. They had not even 
been advertised for. 

I will say for the benefit of my friend from Minnesota that 
they have not even advertised for the construction of the public 
building at Pipestone: and yet we are called upon here to appro- 
priate $167 per capita for the education of Indian youth where 
the location of the buildings has not been practically made. 

I will say to the Senate that I have been amazed in this mat- 
ter, and that is the reason why I asked that the Senator from 
Wisconsin should read the letter of the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs. In ourcommittee room I put tohim the question as re- 

ts the existence of these buildings, and he admitted to me 

at no single effort had been made thus far to erect these build- 
ings, and although he did say that if these bids were acceptable 
he thought the schools could be opened by the first of November 
or the first of December next, yet the schools are not in the im- 
mediate neighborhood of Indian tribes. The Pipestone is the 
nearest, I believe, and yet it is some distance from the Sioux 
reservations, where the Sioux tribes would naturally congregate. 

Mr. DAVIS. It is near the Sissetons. e 

Mr. ALLISON. It is near the Sissetons. After hearing the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs and after listening to his state- 
ment that these schoolhouses had no existence, the committee 
ape the maturest deliberation left this provision as the other 

ouse left it, at $15,000, every dollar of which under the esti- 
mate and under the lan e in the House bill can be used, and 
I have no doubt will be „in supplementing the appropriation 
of $25,000 for the erection of school buildings. i 


i 
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T have said these things because I do not like this method as 
respects the appropriations and estimates for these school build- 
ings. I think we can afford to appropriate fairly and squarely 
for an addition to the build at Tomah, if we want to make 
one, and it should be estimated for carefully. We can afford to 
do that with every other building and eyen other school that 
we appropriate for, but let us not put it under the innuendo of 
"$167 per capita.” 
Mr. DAVI . Mr. Presiden 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from lowa 
yield to the Senator from Minnesota? 

Mr. ALLISON. Ido. 

Mr. DAVIS. Do I understand the Senator from Iowa to be of 
opinion that under the appropriation $15,000 for Pipestone, for 

ce, any part of that sum can be used for the construction 


of buildings: 
Mr. ON. I had reference to the estimates. I made my 
statement as cts the estimates. 


Mr. DAVIS. ill the Senator give it from the bill? 

Mr. ALLISON. I will ET A it as well as I can, as the Sen- 
. me to do so. e language of the bill is as fol- 

WS: 

For of Indian pupils, at $167 per annum each; furnishings, tools, 
for of tendent, at $1,500 at the 
.... 

I agree with the Senator that you can not use any portion of 
this $15,000 for additions to the building. 
ery ROTID, I understood the Senator to state that it could 

so used. 

Mr. ALLISON. I may have stated in the hurry of my obser- 
vation that it would be so done, and under the estimate as pro- 
posed it could be so done. : 

And for Bey of superintendent at $1,500 per annum, at the Indian industrial 
school at Pipestone, Minn. 

Aman reading that in the a propriation act would sup 
what? He would suppose first that there was an Indian 2 
there and that there were Indian pupils there. There are none. 
There is no Indian school there. An Indian school has been au- 
thorized and an appropriation of 825,000 made to construct the 
building. That is my criticism, if the Senator from Minnesota 
will allow me. 

Now, if the Conimissioner of Indian Affairs thinks that $10,000 
more is necessary to erect a building and to completely fit it up, 
let him say so, and I have no doubt the Senate will to any 
fair appropriation for that purpose; but we allowed this appro- 
priation of $15,000 to remain in order that what was a fair addi- 
tional sum to the $25,000 appropriated last year might be utilized 
in the extension of the b gs, and I have no doubtit will be so. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask the Senator to inform the Senate 
how long these appropriations are to continue for the education 
of the Indians, if an y can form a judgment upon that sub- 
ject? I infer from remarks of the Senator from Iowa that 

e buildings contemplated by this appropriation are to be of a 
very permanent character. Are they to be built on lands of the 
Indians or lands of the Government? Are the appropriations 
supposed to continue indefinitely? It seems to me there ought to 
be some restriction put upon these appropriations unless they 
are to be for all time. 

Mr. ALLISON. I will say to the Senator that I su these 
are industrial schools as a rule. There are several schools pro- 
vided for. Some of them are in operation now, and these are to 
be operated hereafter. They are intended for the education of 
Indian opis and I suppose they will be kept up as long as —— 

Mr. BUTLER. As long as there are Indian pupils? 

Mr. ALLISON. As 8 separate education is provided and 
there are Indian pupils. ese schools will go on just as our 
own schools go on. 

Mr. DAWES. I think the Senator from Iowa does not do the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs exact justice in this matter, for 
he has omitted altogether the statement of the Commissioner 
that these buildings under the 5 of last year would 
be completed about October or November. 

Mr. ON. If the Senator will allow me,I stated that 
ree except that hesaid they might be fit for occupation on 

e first 


of December next. 
Mr. DAWES. And unless the appropriation in the ordinary 
form of $167 per pupil is made in bill, although comple 
in October or November, they will lie idle and empty for the 
remainder of the fiscal year. The Senator should have put that 
statementin. Therefore it was the most natural thing for him 
to estimate for the pupus so much a year just as is ordinarily 
done, and whenever he 8 building completed to fill it up. 
Mr. GEORGE. Mr. dent, at the suggestion of the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts I sent for the report of the committee; 
and I find that the total amount for the Indian service appro- 
priated this year is $16,386,484.86, a sum which is larger or as 


large as the whole expenditures of the United States Govern- 
ment civil, military and naval, up to I believe about the year 
1820 or 1825. I think it was about that date before the whole ex- 
penditures of the Government of the United States amounted to 
as much as $16,000,000 except during time.of war. I find that 
the sum of $2,216,650 is appropriated for the support of Indian 
schools. I should like to ask the Senator from Massachusetts, 
or some other Senator who is familiar with these tb „how 
many Indians are of school age, taking them altogether? About 
how ae 

Mr. DAWES. Somewhere in the neighborhood of 30,000 or 


32,000. 

Mr. GEORGE. Altogether ? 

Mr. DAWES. Altogether. A 

Mr. GEORGE. I think $2,216,650 is a very large sum to be 

d for the education of that number of children. I have not 

time to run 30,000 through that amount and see how much 

it would cost a head to educate these children. I believe it is 

about $1,000 though. Yes, it is to cost $1,000 to educate the In- 

dian. All that is paid, I understand, by the taxpayers of this 

country. That does not go out of the Indian fund at all, I un- 
derstand. Is that true? 

Mr. DOLPH. Will the Senator from Mississippi permit me 
to state that if he is able to ascertain how many of these children 
are in school, that will be a better basis for a calculation? 
. Ves; how many of them are actually going to 

Mr. DAWES. I am pretty tired, and I shall be willing to save 
trouble by having the Senator refer to the statistics. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I desire to call the attention of the Sen- 
ht mistake in his figures. It is 
perhaps an unimportant mistake, but if the amount of the appro- 
priation is $3,000,000 and there were 30,000 pupils to be taught, 
the expense would be $100 for each pupil instead of 81,000, I 2 

Mr. GEORGE. Idid not go through the division, but the whole 
amount is $2,216,650. I did not hear from the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts how many actually went to school. I should like to 
ano pint many of these 30,000 Indian children actually go to 
school, 

Mr. DAWES. I do not know that I ought to have said what 
I did a moment ago. 

n I did not hear that. The Senator must re- 
peat it. 

Mr. DAWES. I am afraid the Senator would take it as per- 
sonal. I meant merely to say that all these things are in the 
statistics which are laid on the Senator’sdesk. There are about 
18,000 children, as is reported in the documents on the Senator’s 
acm gye 9 Í bout 2,000 

ere is an inc: capacity for about more, making 
20,000 Indian pupils that Congress has provided for in various 
ways. Some of themare under treaties which we solemnly made 
that we would do it, some of them are by appropriations right 
out of the , and some are by means of fuuds which the 
Indians and the United States together created when the Indians 
ceded to the United States and the United States agreed with 
the Indians, asa part of the consideration for their own territory, 
to put the money in the United States Treasury and appropriate 
it for en of education. It comes from various sources. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then all this $2,216,650 is not wholly from 


taxes paia by the poner 

Mr. DAWES. Oh, no; but I think that would lead me into a 
discussion. I think a good deal of that which does not come from 
the Indians’ own money comes from customs duties and the like, 
and as to whether that is a tax upon the people or not the Senator 
and I would never sgoe 

Mr. GEORGE. o; the Senator and I would disagree about 
that. He believes that taxes are a blessing and I believe that 
they are a curse. That is the difference between me and the 
Senator. Here is one item I should like to have explained: 

Payment to Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of Sioux of North Dakota, for 64 
acres of land, $80,000. 

What is the matter with that land that it is worth so much? 

Mr. DAWES. If my memory does not serve me wrongly —— 

Mr. GEORGE. That is nearly a thousand dollars an acre. 

Mr. DAWES. I will tell the Senator what I think it means. 
We made an agreement, the Senator may remember, with the 
Sissetons last imac by which they surrendered to us a lar; 
tract of very valuable 3 and we gave them 82.50 an acre for it; 
but in settling up with them it was ascertained that a number of 
acres of land mentioned there they had ceded to us heretofore. 
We never have paid them for it, and so we when we 
made this agrocment with them that we would pay an old debt 
of ours that hung on their shoulders for twenty-five years. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is about a thousand dollars an acre for 
the 64 acres. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not know how much itis. It is what we 


ator from Mississippi to a 
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agreed to pay them; and if it were a transaction between the Sen- 
ator and myself he would never think of asking me whether it 
was a 88 thing to do. A 

Mr. RGE. Is that a treaty obligation? 

Mr. GRAY. It is more than $1,000 an acre. ; 

Mr. GEORGE. I find on page 5 of the report—I will read it 
just exactly as it appears— 

Payment to Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of Sioux of North Dakota for 64 
acres of land, 880, 000. 

Mr. GRAY. It is about $1,225 an acre. 

Mr. GEORGE. Well, itis prety high. I do not understand 
this Indian matter very well, but it seems to me that the appro- 

riation here makes the Indians rather an expensive luxury to 

e white men in this country who have to Work and pay the 
taxes. I believe if I had the opportunity of doing so I would vote 
against the whole bill until our people can learn to manage the 
Indians in alittle more economical manner. Two million dollars 
and over—$2,216,650—are to be paid for educating about 20,000 
Indian youth for one year. I have not heard from the Senator 
how many months in the year they go toschool. I suppose they 
attend the yg ged namoen of months, and it is rather an ex- 
panre price, I , for the people of this country who have 

work and the taxes. 

As I stated a little while ago, the whole amount of the appro- 

riations is $16,386,284.86. How tioy got the 86 cents there in 

t sum I can not imagino: wish some Senator would 

tell me how many Indians there are in this country anyway. 

Does np aeons know? Does the Senator from Oregon Bur. 
Doren] know? 

Mr. DOLPH. I understand that exclusive of the Indians in 
Alaska the number is estimated at about 250,000 altogether, men, 
women, and children, and that those in Alaska number about 
33,000. The Alaska Indians are not appropriated for in this bill. 

Mr. GEORGE. They are a separate division? 

Mr. DOLPH. There is no provision in this bill for the Alaska 


Indians. 

Mr. GEORGE. Now I should like to know, for it is a very 
5 to me, whether the Indians are increasing 
or diminishing. Does pny nody know oe about that? 

Mr. VILAS. I should like to say to the Senator from Missis- 
sippi thatit was estimated by Mr. Bancroft, the historian, that 
about the time when the whites came to this country the Indian 
population was 350,000, and now, exclusive of the Indians in 
oo our census indicates that there are something over 
Mr. GEORGE. I fear that the taxpayers of the country gen- 
erally would like to know that they were in a rapid course of 
decrease if we are to keep on in this extravagant nay: Taking 
it all 5 I think we have a pretty heavy 1 upon our 
hands; ,000 for 64 acres of land, and $2,216,650 for educating 
the Indian children. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. Lhope, Mr. President, that this amend- 
ment will be to. We are not nsible for the method 
in which the Commissioner of Indian Affairs has submitted his 
estimates to the Committee on GAs ee What we are 
sure of is that for the Wisconsin school, the one in Minnesota, 
and the one in Michigan there is simply an appropriation of 
$15,000 for the current of each school. 5 
that no of that $15,000 can be applied to siy other purpose 
so that if the school buildings are not completed and the school 
is not in operation more than one-half of the year that mone 
will be unexpended. It can not be used for the n build- 
ings. We have in the State of Michigan a similar school to the 
one we are di in Wisconsin, and I have almost a similar 
letter from the Commissioner with regard to the necessity of an 
increased appropriation to complete the necessary buildings. 

I hope that the i pausing amendment will prevail, more partic- 
ularly use I expect, if it does, that a similar amend- 
ment will be made with re to the school in Michigan. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. ent, I should like to ask for my own 
information and the information of the Senate, ifthe chairman 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs can inform me how much of 
the nearly $8,000,000 of the appropriations carried by this bill is 
for the purpose of discharging the 8 of the Government 
under treaties with the Indians, and what portion of it is a mere 
cei Core nen not only education but supplies for Indians, 
main’ g the agencies, and all that sort of thing. I should 
like to know about the amount of money we are annually appro- 

riating which is a mere bounty or gratuity to the ane for 

e purpose of securing their support and elevation. 

Mr. DAWES. Has some one a copy of the report of the com- 
mittee? Perhaps Ican answer to some extent the inte 
tory. I have not with me the report of the committee. © 
Senator from Mississippi has a copy of the report. 

Mr.DOLPH. Will the Senator from Mississippi loan his copy 
of the report to the Senator from Massachusetts? 


Mr. GEORGE. Certainly. 

1 5 8 Srp the 3 of the — 5 ittee answer the 
rrogatory, if he can, or as nearly as possible. 

Mr. DAWES. Ido not know that I shall be able to answer 

that question at once. 

Mr. DOLPH. While the chairman of the committee is look- 
up the statistics on the question which is propounded, I will 
leave to submit a letter which I think was written to the- 

chairman of the committee in response to an inquiry made upon 
my notification to the chairman that I should propound certai 
questions. I submit the letter which I ask to have read, at least 
to have the gross results read, showing the amount of money ap- 
poao for schools from the public Treasury and the amount 

evoted toeducation from treaty funds. I ask to have the letter 
read or that it may go in the RECORD. 

Mr. GEORGE and Mr. BUTLER. Let it be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The letter will be read. 

The Secretary read as follows: 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, March 22, 1392. 


Sm: I am in receipt of your letter of the 2lst instant, 
ed with the following information, viz: 


be furnish 
000 for schoo! 7 specific a 
„FFF... 9 


the 
4 5 reply, have to state as follows as to specific appropriations for 
ools: 

r e E E $100, 000 
Purchase of horses, cattle, etc., for schools 20, 000 
Support of school at Al srah N. Mex. 47,625 
Support of school at Carlisle, Pa 105, 000 
Allowance to R. H. Pratt. 1.000 


— 
mà 
> 


Support of school at Genoa, Nebr 
Support of school at Shoshone Reservation, Wyo 
Support of school at Grand Junction, Colo 


BSZSSSSTRRATBRER 
2388888888888 


Support of school at Lawrence, Kans 
8 school at Lincoln Institute, Philadelphia 
Su of school at Phoenix. Ariz ........ — — 
Support of school at Salem, Oregon 
Support ot St. Ignatius Mission School, Montana 000 
S of White’s Manual Labor Institute, Indiana 020 
S of pupils at St. John’s University, St. Benedicto 
St. Paul’s School, Clontarf, Minn 30,000 
Support of school at Fort Mojave, Ariz 35, 0410 
Support of schools in States 75, 000 
Support of school at Mount Pleasant, Mich 15, 080 
Support of St. Joseph's School, A 8,330 
Support of school at Tomah, Wis ....... 15, 000 
Su of school at Banning, Cal 12,500 
Support of school at Pipestone, 15, 000 
Support of school at Blackfeet Agency, Mont. — 12,500 
Support of school at Perris, Call 15, 000 
In school transportation %„4ͤ1„ͤ7ê? 40, 000 
a EEDE —. . E, 1,207,740 
In addition to the above, the following sums are devoted to educational 
purposes from 
Fulling treaties with— 
A es, Kiowas, and Comanches, two teachers $1,200 
ennes and Ara one teacher 600 
Chippewas of the 4, 000 
at eot 5,750 
Indians at Fort Belknap 5,460 
Indians at Fort Peck Agency ............. 14, 080 
pt Oa aoa 8,000 
Nez Perces, two matrons and two 2, a 
pe ee Ne 3,456 
CC 10, 000 
Pawnees, two teachers 1,200 
ä ————— 1,000 
and Fox of the Mississi, 5, 000 
Sac and Fox of the Missouri 
Shoshones and Bannocks, two teachers 600 
Sioux of different tribes, five teachers. 3,000 
Santee and Crow Creek schools 6, 000 
and ustrial Sioux schools 150, 
1, 


I inclose herewith page 62 of the annual report of the office for 1891, being 


Statement D, showing the amount of funds held in trust by the Govern- 


ment in lieu of investment, and the annual interest thereon. 
Very respectfully, 


T. J. MORGAN, Commissioner. 
Hon. H. L. DAWES, United States Senate. 


Mr. DOLPH. I hold in my hand the table referred to, and it 
is only interesting in this view of the case as showing the amount 
we are contributing to the Indians in interest over and above the 
amount the Governmentiscompelled to pay in interest elsewhere 
upon its bonds. I find that there are dtty-odd Indian funds in 
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the Treasury. The total amount of them is $26,470,113.55. The 
draw 4 or 5 Tey cent, most of them 5 per cent, so that the ann 
amount pai 

$1,310, 


by the United States to Indians on these funds is | table printed, and, as I say, the only object of introducin, 
49. At least two-fifths of it is an amount in excess of | to show that in the matter of the large interest on the 
the interest over what the Government would be required to pay ! funds we are contributing to the support of the Indians: 


if it should sell its bonds for the purpose of raising the funds and 
should pay the money out immediately. I will ask to have this 
it is 
dian 


D.—Statement of funds held in trust by the Government in lieu of investment, 


1 fund 
fund 


cka; cent fund 
L'Anse and Vieux d 
Monomonee 
Omaha fund 


Pottawatomies general fund 
Pottawatomies educational fund q- 7 
S c AAA A 


Sa and Foro the Mississippi „„ 


Sac and Fox of the Mississi 


ink Sand aoa 
and Fox of the Mississippi in the Oklahoma fund 
and Fox of the Misso 


Sac and Fox of the Missouri fund .-.. .... 22.2. -222.2-.2 22-2 -p210 eens 
Santee Sioux fund 


Ute4 
Um 


Amount of 4 and 5 per cent funds, as above stated, held by the Government in lieu of in- 


vestment 
rr ..... 


Bee ETS } 8800, 257. 92 19, 592. 90 
16, 608. 04 830. 40 
49) 472.70 2, 473. 63 
514, 00 2, 425.70 
— 2,000, 000. 00 100, 000. 00 
200, 000. 00 10, 000. 00 
275, 168. 00 13, 758. 40 
64, 147. 17 3, 207. 37 
796, 310. 90 30, 815. 55 
337, 456. 05 16, 872. 80 
736, 003. 91 36, 800. 19 
1, 000; 000. 00 50; 000. 00 
959, 678. 82 47, 983. 94 
42, 500. 36 2, 128. 02 
405, 171. 32 20, 308. 56 
5, 500. 00 275. 00 
57, 500. 00 2,815.00 
120, 543. 37 6, 027, 16 
135, 000, 00 6,750. 00 
27,174.41 1, 358. 72 
73. 648. 86 3, 682. 44 
102, 112. 97 5, 105. 64 
13, 614. 04 544. 56 
20,000. 00 1, 000.00 
134, 039. 38 6,701.98 
187, 316.77 9, 365. 83 
69; 120. 00 3, 456. 00 
9 8, 189,807.60 | 409, 490, 38 
119, 911.53 5, 995.58 
€03, 081. 77 30, 154.08 
310, 642. 11 15,582.10 
70, 000. 00 3.500. 
230, 034. 20 11,503. 21 
89, 618. 57 4,480.93 
eres 76, 993. 93 3) 849. 70 
i 17, 482. 07 874.10 
200, 000. 00 10,000. 00 
——— 800, 000. 00 40, 000. 00 
B5, 058. 21 2,752.91 
300, 000. 00 15, 000.00 
157, 400. 00 7, 870. 00 
3 21, 659. 12 1, 082. 96 
20; 000. 00 1.000. 00 
1, 500, 000. 00 75.000. 00 
500, 000. 00 25, 000. 00 
de 70, 000, 00 3.500. 00 
118, 050.00 5, 902. 50 
40, 979. 60 2, 048. 98 
15, 140.42 757.02 
86, 950. 00 4,347.50 
40, 000. 00 2000. 00 
1, 985. 65 99, 28 
13, 621. 04 681. 05 
1, 609, £00. 00 84, 990. 00 
9,079. 12 453. 65 
75, 988. 60 3,799. 43 
51,870. 44 2, 503. 52 
80,421. 00 4,021.05 
500, 000. 00 25, 000, 00 
250, 000. 00 50,000. 00 
3, 340. 00 167.00 
804, 909. 17 40,245. 45 
78, 340. 41 3,917.02 


Mr. VILAS. I should like to ask the Senator from Oregon, if 
he will permit me, if itis not true that when that rate of interest 
was fixed by the Government it was considerably under what was 
the common rate paid by the Government? 

Mr. DOLPH. It is quite probable that in some cases it was 
under the rate the Government was compelled to pay, but that 
does not affect the question of our legal obligation to discharge 
the indebtedness at once and to borrow money at 3 per cent or 2+ 
= cent interest, which we could do by selling the bonds of the 

vernment. 

In regard to the question which I 1 to the chairman 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs, I find on pages 2 and 3 of the 
report, under the head of “ fulfilling treaty obligations,“ a state- 
ment of the appropriations made in this bill for f treaty 
obligations, e amount appropriated by the report of the 
Senate committee foots up $3,123,357.66. If all the appropriations 
necessary to discharge our treaty obligations are contained under 


this head, then we are appropriating nearly $5,000,000 as a mere 
gratuity, as a charity, to support and educate the Indians. 

I also find that under the head “ support of schools,” the amount 
foots up in the report of the Senate committee as the total for 
thesupport of schools, $2,507,740. Therefore, the appropriations 
under this head in the bill must contain pi te aire ons for other 
popoe than are included in the letter of the Commissioner of 

dian Affairs. I take the total under the head of support of 
schools” from the last page of the report, page 6, $2,507,740. I 
find that the manner in which these appropriations are classified 
in the report is as follows: : 
BE stan E og ome sn Nerang ge lg 
superintendent, salary; Indian school superintendent, travel. expenses. 
For buil at agencies and repairs, coni encies of the Indian service, 
expenses of Indian co: ion, payment to Anderson Healy. 

Those items amount to only $203,000; but in our dealing with 
the Indians that isa gratuity. Itis money expended for the pay- 
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ment of agents of the Government to look after the interests of 
the Indians. Then follows ‘fulfilling treaty stipulations,” which, 
as I said, amounts to a little over $3,000,000. Then“ miscella- 
neous supports,“ the items amounting to 8677, 00. Whether any 
portion or all of the appropriations under this head are appro- 

riations that are e in pursuance of some agreement with 

e Indians is more than I can tell, and as I am unable to divide 
these appropriations between those which are made in pursuance 
of treaty stipulations and those which are mere gratuities, I pro- 

unded the question I did to the chairman of the Committee on 
2 Affairs to see if he could state it, as it would be an inter- 
esting fact to know just how much we are appropriating annu- 
ally independent of any legal obligation. 

en comes general incidental expenses of the Indian serv- 
ice,” amounting to $134,000. That also would fall under the head 
of charity or gratuity. Then miscellaneous” items amounting 
to the sum of $1,069,039.92. Whether these miscellaneous 
items” come under the head of the fulfilment of treaty obliga- 
tions I am not able to state. Poy are placed under the headof 
miscellaneous“ in this report. How much of this large amount 
of over $1,000,000 is merecharity I am not able to state, and that 
is the reason why I propounded the question. 

I should like to know, if the Senator is able to state to me, ap- 
proximately at least, what proportion of the nearly $8,000,000 
carried by this bill is in fulfilment of agreements with Indians, 
and what proportion is simply appropriated to carry out the 
present Government policyin regard to the Indians? I shall 
take occasion here to say that [am very sorry that the chairman 
has interposed his objection to a small increase of appropria- 
tion n for surveying the reservations so that the lands 
may be allotted and that the Government policy may be pro- 


moted. 

Mr VILAS. Mr. President, before this matter is finally dis- 
posed of I desire to ask the attention of Senators who have lis- 
tened to the discussion to the obvious result of that discussion, 
as indicated by the remarks of the distinguished Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES], the chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, and the distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
ALLISON], the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations. 
Something was said between the Senator from Massachusetts and 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. PLATT] as to whether one 
should have his own way or not, and there was something of an 
indication there of the real reason for an objection to the obvi- 
ously proper and useful appropriation that is now sought here. 

The Committee on Appropriations find themselves, and I pre- 
sume I am stating what every Senator has long since recognized 
in the past, in the position of being called upon to resist a great 
many applications for increase af appropriations for schools and 
various other purposes for which the Indian appropriation bill 
makes provision, and necessarily they find themselves obliged to 
a the attitude of REKOR Si Bona to resist from 
the beginning every approach for an increase of an appropria- 
tion beyond the line that is presented by the bill. p 

In this particular instance the committee adopted a general 
rule with reference to making appropriations for the new estab- 
lishment of buildings for Indian schools and seemed to assume 
that that rule covered this case, but as was pointed out by the 
Senator from Connecticut it is very obvious that this case fur- 
nishes one of those exceptions to the rule which every rule good 
in itself must recognize. Here is a case notof the establishment 
of a new school in the sense of that rule, but the case of a new 
school already established by Congress, by an appropriation made 
last year, and an appropriation then shorn to the amountof $5,000 
of what was regarded necessary for the establishment. A por- 
tion of that appropriation has been 38 758 to the purchase of a 
farm of 200 acres, so that the amount left to construct the build- 
ing under the act of last year is only sufficient to construct the 
bare building itself and to br it within the amount limited 
ir a purpose after the use of a portion of it for the purchase 
of a farm. 

The Commissioner of Indian Affairs and the architect who had 
charge of the construction of it have made that building so plain 
that there is hardly a cornice to the edge of the roof or any orna- 
mentation whatever at the sills and caps and sides of the win- 
dows. It is the plainest structure that ever was designed, I ven- 
ture to say, for a public building. It is so designed in order that 
it shall be large enough to furnish the utmost accommodation 
required for the school. 

en the money already appropriata shall have simply con- 
structed that building the school is not ready to proceed. As 
was said by the Senator from Iowa, and there was certainly no 
secret about that, the contract for the school building is only 
just let. The advertisement which I handed him showed the in- 
vitation of the bids to be opened on the 26th of March. But how 
long will it take to construct that building? It can beall ready, 
and it should be the purpose and desire of the Commissioner that 


the building shall be ready, by the Ist of July. I have no doubt he 
has some reference to the way in which public buildings are 
ordinarily constructed, and the usual delays which are encoun- 


tered in these things, when he says it will be ready to open in 
October or November. He can erase have it ready to open b 
the time when schools in the fall of the year are usually opened. 
There is no difficulty about that. 

Now, see what a predicament this is going to leave this school 
in unless a proper measure is taken here to equip it for going 
ahead. We are going to findourselvesin this predicament, that 
the building is constructed, the farm purchased, outbuildings 
upon it for farm purposes, and residences already there for a su- 
perintendentof the school, an appropriation in this bill for a su- 
perintendent of the school and for Indian pupils, and no way to 
make the means ayailable to instruct those Indian pupils in the 
industrial arts. It issimply the case of penny wisdom and pound 
foolishness if this appropriation be not made. Somebody will 
have to furnish this money. It may be that the Indian Depart- 
ment can it oem again to the citizens of Tomah, and although 
not a very large town it has already subscribed a considerable 
sum of money and applied it towards the purchase of the farm 
in order that this school building should be located there. 

But I do not assume that the chairman of the Committee on 
i eaten ea or the chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs purposes in this measure that the public school to be 
established at Tomah shall be carried on by means of contribu- 
tions of the people there from year to year. It is to serve not a 
private interest, but a public interest, and a great public inter- 
est. This e ought to be made simply to do and pro- 
vide those itional things in the way of a schoolroom, heati 
9 outbuildings, the merest incidental and necessary 

juncts to the building now provided for to enable the school to 
go forward. 

I most cordially agree with the criticism of the distinguished 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations on the estimate 
as it wassent up. Every estimate for the pu of this bill 
ought to be ingenuous and open. I believe no Department officer 
does the public a service or the Indians under his charge a sery- 
ice when by any indirection or ambiguity in the phrase he em- 
ploys he seems to seek, whether he does or not, the appropriation 
of money for purposes which he does not openly avow. It is to 
be oe pak that this body will welcome every just rt hse 
or estimate that is made in the real interest of the public service, 
and it ought to have an actual and beneficial help from the esti- 
mates in determining the amounts to be 5 

I would therefore pro to supplement the amendment which 
I have just moved for the necessary addition by an amendment 
which shall put this appropriation upon the very basis that the 
distinguished chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
suggests. I understood him to say that he saw no objection what- 
ever to the permission of the use of a portion of this money, and 
Ido not understand that $10,000 is regarded as at all extravagant, 
for the necessary completion of the additional rooms, and out- 
houses, and laundry, etc., the completion of the building, and 
whatever is needed to put the school in operation. 

He also made the remark that under the estimate for this bill 
in the terms in which it was placed the whole $15,000 may be 
made available for that pur Now, that ought not to be. I 
agree that the bill should be specific. That amount which is 
added to put this school into mere bare working condition should 
be expressly appropriated for that purpose. The amount which 
is appropriated for the conduct of the school, for the support of 
the pupils in the school after it shall be openoc, should be just 
as particular, and explicitly devoted and assigned to that purpose, 
so that there can be no opportunity for the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs or anybody engaged in the expenditure of the money 
to apply one dollar es de i ae for one purpose to another. 

Therefore I will ask that that be done, if the Senate shall agree 
with me about the necessity of this provision. I wantto say that 
if attention has been given to the remarks made by the cha 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs, who is conducting this bill 
for the Committee on, Appropriations, it must have become p 

arent to Senators that he recognizes the desirability of th 

creased appropriation, and has only been obliged to stand in 
defense of his whole line of outworks without making a ay Ye 
exception, and there he stands now, not because he thinks thi 
an improper exception, but out of regard for the position which 
it was necessary that the committee should take in general. I 
am seeking that his judgment shall have its own way, and I be- 
lieve that he has already very plainly indicated it; and I thank 
him for it. z 

Mr. President, suppose we amend the clause, and I will make 
that proposition as soon as the pending matter is disposed of, if 
favorably disposed of, so that it shall read: 


For finishing the building for the school and completing the establishment 
of such school thenecessary heating apparatus, outhouses, school rooms, 


the farm and school, $10,000; and 
ee ae at $167 per annum each, after the school 


narr, and incidental expenses of o 
shall ve been o furnishings, ete.— 
As it is in the bill, the additional $15,000. It is then, to be spe- 


c—_ 

Mr. DAWES. Does the Senator say at the rate of?” 

Mr. VILAS. No, it is not ‘‘at the rate of;” I use the language 
of the bill; but it should be at the rate of.” That amendment 
should be made also. I am very willing and desirous that every 
safe and limitation should be made, and then, as L understand 
it, bill really becomes precisely what the chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriationa desires it to be now. I submitted 
this amendment to , and I think the amendment has his ap- 
probation as a proper mode of disposal. 

If you do not take that course, Mr. President, see in what at- 
titude you are left. We have all this equipment prepared and 
we are unable to use it unless private parties shall come forward 
and help. A good deal has been said, and said with much inter- 
est and with much spirit, by the distinguished chairman of the 
Committee on Appropriations, in regard to the amendment pro- 
posed to help out the Lawrence school, but it was not precisel 
germane to this subject, for the reason that the Senate had al- 
ready voted down the proposition with respect to that school, 
standing as it did upon a very different foundation. The distin- 

ished gentleman only held up a dead animal in order to knock 
t down again. That could be well done, but it furnishes no rea- 
son whatever for denying this appropriation to this school. 

Precisely so it is with reference to the Michigan school and 
the Minnesota school. I do not know in what predicament the 
stand, but if they are upon the same foundation with this schoo: 
in Wisconsin the appropriation ought to be made. 

There is no wisdom in appropriating two or three million dol- 
lars for schools and so distributing it that the money which is 
given, by want of a little addition, in every case is half wasted, or 
the objects which are sought to be accomplished fail of being 
usefully accomplished. 

I do not think it can be necessary upon this little amendment, 
for the mere purpose of making an instrumentality useful which 
has 1 been provided, to enter upon the discussion of the 
general policy of the Indian appropriations. It is not difficult 
with anything which is of excellence in this world to throw 
stones at it. It is not difficult to pass with a jeer at Indian edu- 
cation to the results of our clumsy and bungling di with 
these unfortunate people, whom we describe as wards of the na- 
tion, and who are chiefly to be accounted the wards of the nation 
because they have suffered sapang at the hands of the guar- 
dian, which has been in many instances the case. 

These wards of the nation are not ing from us what we do 
not owe them. Neither are we spending money because we 
owe it to them. Let it be understood that we are spending it in the 
most wise geen for ourselves. Itis not to bestow upon the 
Indians the annual sums of money which we put in here for In- 
dian education. It is to remove from among our own le one 
ol the dangers to our society which we have encountered for years. 
We must either kill them or lift them up. We can not go on in 
this fashion, and it is not quite right even by way of jeer or Pope 
to throw the stone at the poor In which can be safely done 
from the vantage und on which we stand here. 

Look at our dea with the Indians! But a day or two since 
the Senator from Ar: . JONES] was calling the atten- 
tion of the committee (and I may mention it without offense) 
to the fact that thousands, millions of acres of land had been re- 
cently taken from and bought of the Indians in a portion of this 
country atthe munificent price of 6 cents per acre, when for that 
same land and at the same moment a private party proffered $5 

r acre. We are not losing money in our dealing with the In- 

ans if we were putting it only on that bare and narrow mean 
basis. Itrustthatwe shall nevershrink from the just late Speer 
that rests upon this nation to deal not narrowly, not m y, but 
generously with these people whose country we occupy. 

Let us ye ey one thing, and I think that is the policy of 

airs Committee and of Congress, that the true way 
of dealing with the Indian question is to take the young genera- 
tion of the Indians who in a few years will be the adult Indians 
of the country and educate them at whatever cost, and though 
we may not be able to make the blanket Indianssee the problems 
of life as the civilized eye beholds them, we can at least find in 
the children of the blanket Indian the germ of understand- 
ing, the capability of instruction, and if, to that young peters: 
tion, we shall give the light of education, the power and the self- 
support of intelligent civilized understanding so that they may 
compete in the N ways of life with their white fellow-citi- 
zens, we shall have done something to relieve the obligation 
which this nation owes to a people with whom it has dealt only 
n except with exceptlons. 
T- DAWES. Mr. President, I do not rise to continue this 


debate but to make a remark to the Senator from Oregon [Mr. 
DOLPH], who complained that when he puta particular interrog- 
atory to me he failed to get a complete answer. In the letter 
which I handed to the Senator there was contained a public docu- 
ment which I failed to hand to him because, unfortunately for me, 
somebody disar ed the papers on my desk in my absence from 
it. There was inside of that letter Executive Document No. 8 of 
the first session of the Fifty-second Congress to the House of Re 
resentatives containing atabular statement of the disbursemen 
made of appropriations for the Indian De ent for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1891 containing every item under every head 
that the Senator inquired of. On the fourth page of that docu- 
ment he will find, beginning with the expenditures for the fulfill- 
ment of treaties and support of Indian tribes, treaty obligations, 
going through the items to the end of every dollar of them. He 
will find also a current and con ent . 

Mr. DOLPH. What is the total of them? 

Mr. DAWES. I have not been able in the business here 

Mr. DOLPH. It is not footed up in the document. 

Mr. DAWES. It is not footed up here. The items are here, 
but I have not been able myself to foot them up, nor did Iunder- 
stand the Senator's interrogatory to devolve so much arithmetic 
upon me. He will also find what is for miscellaneous support 
gratuitous. He will also find what is for general incidental ex- 
penses of the Indian service. He will also find all by itself what 
is for Indian schools. I hope that the Senator will acquit me of 
any dereliction of duty except that in the matter of arithmetic. 

. DOLPH. What document is it? Whose letter is it? 

Mr. DAWES. Istated at the outset. It is House of Rep- 
resentatives, Fifty-second Congress, first session, Executive 
Document, No 8,” furnished to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. DOLPH. Who writes the communication? 

Mr. DAWES. Itis from the Interior Department. It is ac- 
tually under the hand of T. J. Morgan, Commissioner,” bear- 
ing date De ent of the Interior, Office of Indian Affairs, 
Washington, mber 4, 1891.” It is in the form of a letter ad- 
dressed to the Secretary of the Interior, and forwarded by him 
to the House of Representatives, and I sup the same docu- 
ment must necessarily have been laid upon the desk of the hon- 
orable Senator as it was upon mine. 

Mr. DOLPH. It is entirely probable. I do not think anybody 
can read all the executive and other documents and bills that 
come into the Senate. 

Mr. DAWES. That is true. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator, as chairman of the committee, is 
supposed to have all those things fresh in his mind. But I will 
merely suggest that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs must have 
been about as deficient in his mathematical training as the 
chairman of the Senate committee. He does not seem to have 
given any totals. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator will forgive me for this derelic- 
tion of duty, I will employ a man to add up each one of these 
items for him and furnish the total to him to-morrow. 

Mr. DOLPH. I wish the Senator would do that and be able 
to answer my question. 

Mr. VILAS. Since Imade the observations I did before, a word 
with the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations enables 
me to say that he will accept the amendment which I propose 
with reference to this item by changing the amount from $25,000 
to ne and I think that will be cient very likely to equip 
the school. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment as modified will 
be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 56, line 7, it is proposed to strike 
out the word “fifteen” before the word t thousand” and to in- 
sert the word twenty“ so as to read: 


At Tomah, Wis., at $1,500 per annum, $20,000. 


Mr. VILAS. That is to be followed with the other 11 eed 
about which I read, and which will limit the amount to $10,000. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. VILAS. In order tocomplete the proposed amendments, 
I move next to amend by inserting in line 3, on page 56, after 
the word *‘ for,” these words: 

3 the building for the school and comple the establishment of 

the n hea a tus, outho schoolrooms, 
a and for ee eee 8 the 5 $10,000; 
or. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
Mr. VILAS. I also move, in accordance with the same pur- 
pose, to insert in line 3, on page 6, after the word“ at,” the words 
the rate of” 
The amendment was to. 
Mr. VILAS. Also in line 4, on the same page, after the word 
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t each,” I move to insert the words after the school shall have 
been opened.” * 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE.. Mr. President, I move that the same 
amendment be made in the perta commencing at line 19, on 

55, referring to the Michigan school. The conditions are 
ust the same, and I move that this same amendment be embod- 

d in the paragraph relating to the Michigan school, so as to 
put them upon the same basis. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 55, in line 24, before the word 
„thousand,“ it is proposed to strike out “fifteen” and insert 
“twenty;” so as to read: 

At the Indian industrial school at Mount Pleasant, Mich., at $1,500 per 
annum, $20,000. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE. [also offer an amendment similar to 
the second amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin, 
on page 55, line 19. 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 55, line 19, after the word“ for,“ 
it is proposed to insert: 

Finishing the building for the school and completing the establishment of 

necessary appara’ outhouses, schoolrooms, 
ary, — — 8 farm and school, $10,000, 
or. 

In the same line, after the word “‘at,” to insert“ the rate of;” 

d in line 4, after the word each,“ to insert after the school 
shall have been opened.” 

Mr. STOCKB E. That completes it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DAVIS. I offer the amendment which Isend to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 56, after line 15, it is proposed 
to add the following: 8 

Provided, That %,000 of said amount Pier eee 

ant and 5 structures and appliances for heating the buil 

po > 

Mr. DAVIS. That amendment does not increase the appropri- 
ation a dollar. 

Mr. CULLOM. Surely there is no objection to that. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. offer an amendment, which I send to 
the desk. The amendment is in the same line as the others. It 
does not increase the appropriation. It is to come in on page 
61, and applies to the dreau school. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 51, at the end of line 17, it is 
proposed to add: 

Provided, Not to exceed $15,000 of this sum may be used in the discretion 
of the Secretary of the Interior to complete said school bullding. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 48, after line 16, it is proposed 
to insert: 

That the President of the United States is hereby authorized to appoint a 
commission to consist oé three persons familiar with In n 
more than two of whom shall be of the same pona party, who shall ne- 

otiate with the Turtle Mountain band of Ch ians in Da- 
uishment to the United States of whatever 
ht or interest they may have and to any all land in said State to 
55 they claim title, and for their removal to and settlement upon lands 
be hereafter selected and 
. = 
Feary of the Interior the number of the said Chippewa Indians and the num- 
i ueo mixed-bloods, if any, who are entitled to consideration by the United 
States ee the verges 2 or 3 Sor tae IAY Do 
of the proposed negotiations. poe N ee 
Mr. HANSBROUGH. Mr. President, for the past ten years 
the condition of the Turtle Mountain Indians has been very de- 
plorable. They have been wavering between a condition of un- 
certainty and starvation. The lands that they occupy are un- 
ceded lands. There is no question in my mind but what they 
have some title to the lands that they claim. They lay claim to 


about 10,000,000 acres of land in the northern sep of the State 
te 


asteam 
and 


of North Dakota. In 1882 the Secretary of the Interior decided 
at they should have for their own personal use, tem 8 
they 


only, about prenion townships, I think it was, w 
occupied at that time. Later on, in 1884, the Secretary of the 
Interior allotted them two townships, which they now occupy. 
Mr. TELLER. Not at all. 
1 HANSBROUGH. That is the way I read the history of 
O case. 
Mr. TELLER. I should like to ask the Senator when they 
had twenty-four townships allotted to them? 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. The area of territory allotted to them 
in 1882 was about 32 miles north and south and 24 miles east and 
west. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator must be mistaken. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. [think not. Later on, in June, 1884, 
the Secretary of the Interior, who at that time was the present 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER], reduced this area to two 
ena . which is the present territory occupied by these In- 
dians. I think that this is correct and that the Department rec- 
ords will show it to be correct. 

Mr. TELLER. It was not in 1882. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Not in 1882? 
of it, at least. - 

Mr. CULLOM. If the Senator will allow me, I think I can 
state that the committee make no objection to his amendment. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Very well. If the committee accepts 
the amendment, I am satisfied. 

Mr. DAWES. I merely call the attention of the Senator to 
the fact that on page 41 a provision is made in general terms for 
all these negotiations, whenever the Secretary of the Interior 
desires to institute them. If there be not enough appropriated 
for that purpose there, the Senator will reach his object by sim- 
ply moving to increase that appropriation. There is a standing 

w which authorizes the Secretary of the Interior, whenever, 
in his opinion, the public interest justifies it, to institute any one 
of these commissions that are suggested if he has money to pay 
the expenses. On page 41 is this provision: 


8 with Indians for lands: To enable the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior in his discretion to negotiate with any for the surrender of por- 
tions of their respective reservations, any agreement thus negotiated being 
subject to subsequent ratification by Congress, $10,000. 


Mr. HANSBROUGH. If the Senator will excuse me, the land 
at present occupied by the Chippewa Indians is not reservation 
land. They lay claim to about 10,000,000 acres of land in that 
country, and those lands at the present time are occupied by 
about 20,000 white people. Co ss is 8 money 
from year to year to feed these Indians and keep them fromstarv- 
ing to death. The bill now under consideration carries 813,000 
for the maintenance and support of these Indians. 

Mr. DAWES. IL state that I do not object to the object and 

urpose of the Senator. The Turtle Mountain Indians are ina 
175 orable condition upon the border of British America. Every 
time the Indians on other side hear that we have made an 
appropriation for the Turtle Mountain Indians they have a vis- 
itation of twice their own number from the Canadian Indians, 
and they stay there until it is all gone. They are in a bad place, 
and ought to baremoved. We have made two unsu ul at- 
tempts to remove them, for the reason stated by the Senator 
that these Turtle Mountain Indians feel that they have some 
claim to a large tract of land there. That claim, which is very 
shadowy, has been recognized by several Secretaries of the In- 
terior in times past. 

Mr. TELLER. I want to say to the Senator that it never has 
been ized. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH, I think it was recognized by the hon- 
orable Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] when he was Secre- 
tary of the Interior. 

Mr. TELLER. I know all about that. s 

Mr. DAWES. The Indians have a notion that it was always 
Tacora until the Senator from Colorado became Secretary of 
the Interior, when he made a very thorough examination of the 
whole matter, and came to the conclusion that they had no 
shadow of title there, but they continue to believe that they have 
a claim there, and therefore they will not listen to any negotia- 
tion for their removal, which does not include that. That has 
been the difficulty with these people, and that is the reason we 
have failed to make any agreement with them. They are up 
there in a most inclement country, starving every winter, and it 
is of the utmost importance, consistent with humanity and every- 
thing else, to get them to some other place. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. That is the point exactly. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from North Dakota is anxious that 
there be one more effort made—with what success no one can 
tell. Istate to him that I think it hopeless unless we provide 
in advance some place to take these Indians to, but I believe that 
we ought to do everything we can to get them away from that 


lace. 

5 Mr.HANSBROUGH. There are about three hundred of the 
2 1 80 Indians on that so-called reservation; there are over 
two thousand Canadian half-breeds who have been attracted to 
that country by the liberality and the money voted by Congress 
for the purchase of supplies and clothing for those Indians. You 
are going on dose after year making appropriations for their sup- 

rt. e larger the appropriations for those Indians, the 

ger the number of half-breeds who will come there. 


That is my recollection 


That is the condition, and that has been the condition for a 
dozen years, 

This little reservation, if I can call it a reservation, lying un- 
der the shadow of the Canadian boundary, is within 2 miles of 
the Dominion of Canada, so that there is nothing to interrupt 
the free access of Canadian half-breeds to and from that reser- 
vation; and I wish to say that during the late Riel rebellion in 
Canada it is estimated that there were from three to four thou- 
sand half-breeds who made their home with this little band of 
Chippewas, and that they assisted in spiriting away Government 
property to the extent of ten or fifteen thousand dollars. That 
situation has not changed in the least. 

Mr. President, I desire to have a commission of gentlemen 
who are versed in Indian affairs appointed to go there and settle 
this controversy between thé white people and these Indians 
and half-breeds. That is all I ask. 

Mr. TELLER. Mr. President, I have had some occasion to 
know something about this Turtle Mountain band of Indians. I 
was severely criticised because I was not willing to assist some 
thieves and 8 up in the Northwest, who undertook to 
lay claim to land through the Indians. 

The band known asthe Turtle Mountain band, or Little Shell 
band, had been out of the United States for ten or fifteen years. 
They returned probably in 1879 or 1880, or along there, and laid 
claim to 9,500,000 acres of land in the northern part of Dakota. 

There had been at the time on the ground they claimed en- 
tries and locations made to the extent of several thousand, and 
every acre of it was incorporated in some land district. Secre- 
tary Schurz, for the purpose of determining what this title might 
ba 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. What year was that? 

Mr. TELLER. I donot remember the exact year. Secretary 
Schurz, for the il re? of determining what ht be the right 
or interest of these Indians, suspended further entries and loca- 
tions of land in that section. Inthe mean time some parties came 
down here from St. Paul and that region of country, and induced 
the committee of the House of Representatives toreport and se- 
cure the ae o a bill to pay these Indians 50 cents an acre 
for this land. e bill was Aag here with a favorable report 
from the Committee on In Affairs. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I think the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. TELLER. Iam not mistaken. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. It is the first I ever heard of it. 

Mr. TELLER. The bill was reported to the Senate by Sena- 
tor McMillan of Minnesota on behalf of the Indian Committee. 
As Secretary of the Interior my attention was called to it. I 
was in the Senate when the bill was reported, but had not paid 
any attention toit. Having had some little e ol the 
location of Indians in former gar I knew this was not Chippewa 
country and had never been Chippewa country, and I knew if it 
had been Chippewa country it had been ceded to us by the treaty 
with the Chippewas. 

I did not have any knowledge of the Turtle Mountain band of 
Indians, but I instituted an inquiry and found after the last ces- 
sion by the Chippewa tribe, that they had been residents of White 
Earth and they had received all the benefits of that treaty in the 
shape of gifts and goods, and after they had received them the 
had left and gone over to British America to join their kind 
Chippewas on the Canadian side, and they had not appeared 
during all that time in the United States until two or three years 
before this claim was set for 

It was somewhat uncertain to me how there could be any ben- 
efit derived from this transaction by the A cat who were back- 
ing it. I found out later that it was claimed that the Indians 
had bought large amounts of in St. Paul and other towns 
in that region, and were indebted to merchants in St. Paul and 
other places in large sums, to be paid out of this money that was 
to be to the Indians for their lands, one dealer alleging that 
he had a claim for $30,000 for goods sold to this small band of 
Indians. A greater fraud was never attempted than the asser- 
tion of that claim. As in all such cases, immediately the good 
people who do not want Indians robbed asserted that the action 
of the Secretary of the Interior in opening the land to settle- 
ment, there being then several thousand white men on the land, 
was an infringement of the rights of the Indians. 

In the mean time the Secretary took occasion to send fora man 
who knew more about it than anybody else perhaps—Governor 
Ramsey, a former Senator in this body, who treated with the 
Indians in the early days and had been a Territorial governor. 
He was 5 here for the purpose of consultation and deter- 
mining whether these Indians had ever had any claim, and it 
was established in the Department, at least, that the Indians 
never had any claim. Then the bill, at my uest, on a note I 
wrote to Senator McMillan, was held up until that matter could 
be determined, and the bill never proceeded any further. There 
was no blame to be attached to the committee. It was one of those 
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things that can pass any committee of this body when there is an 
unserupulous and ERs maw lobby back of it. 

That is all there is in this case ‘here is not a shadow of title 
whatever in any Chippewa Indian to that land, and if the Senator 


from North Dakota now pro 8 to deal and treat with them on 
the idea that they have a title to that land, I am very much op- 
posed to that kind of treaty. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Win the Senator permit an interrup- 


tion? 

Mr. TELLER. Certainly. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. T do not propose to treat with these 
Indians direct. I desire to have a commission appointed to as- 
certain if they have any shadow of title to that land and to re- 
port their findings to Congress, so that Congress may settle it. 

Mr. TELLER. That matter is settled. They have no title, 
and we have been acting upon that idea for fifteen years. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. Every Indian Commissioner and every 
5 of the Interior, except one, has taken the other view 
of it. 

Mr. TELLER. Not a single thing of the kindshas occurred. 
Secretary of the Interior Schurz never made an assertion of title, 
and did not claim that they had any title. He said: Until this 
matter can be investigated the Department will withhold further 
entries,” and that is as far as he went. The Secretary of the 
Interior who followed myself never made any assertion of that 
kind. I know the Commissioner of the General Land Office at 
one time, in a letter or paper which he wrote for some magazine, 
did assert that these Indians had been wronged. 

There is not any question about it that these Indians went to 
the White Earth ervation and with all the other Indians 
they participated in that treaty; and if we did not get a title we 
do not need to treat with the Turtle Mountain band, but with 
the White Earth Indians. They were the owners of the land. 
We bought the land of the Sioux; we bought it of the Chippe- 
was; we paid for it twice in fact for the pe of settling it, 
and it now ought to be once for all established that thess In- 
dians have no title to this land. 

I am quite insympathy with the Senator who desires to remove 
them from that section. I think it was a t mistake which 
the Secretary of the Interior made that he did not put them back 
on the White Earth Reservation. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. [I think so, too. 

Mr. TELLER. And that he listened papiy to people who think 
they know more about Indians than those who have to deal with 
them. The 5 said it would be a great hardship to 

ut the Indians back. ere is where they ought to have gone. 

he Senator says the effort has been made to get them back 
since. That is true, but that was the time to put them back. 
That was a mistake which I am free to acknowledge. They ought 
to have gone back or else have been sent back to British America. 

As the Senator says, there were 39 r e at that time. Now 
they have got I do not know how many lodges. At that time 
the number of Indians was less than 300, and fully half of them 
were halfbreeds, who are not entitled to call on the Government 
of the United States for support. Not to exceed 150 Indians were 
there that we were under any obligation to treat with at all. 
The Senator says now gee, Pavol got 2,000. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. early 3,000. 

Mr. TELLER. Nearly 3,000. He is correct in saying that 
every appropriation you make will bring more Indians there. 
There ought to be something done, but we ought to proceed upon 
the basis that these Indians have notitle whatever; that the Cana- 
dian Indians shall be sent back to Canada, and as many of the 
Little Turtle Band of Indians who went from White Earth, or 
their descendants, as can be found shall be sent to White Earth 
or somewhere else, and given the advantages of the treaties which 
they are entitled to, the Chippewa treaties, and as much more as 
may be prudent and proper for us to do for the pur of settling 
this unfortunate complication, but I protest against any recog- 
nition of the title of this wandering band of 300 Indians to nine 
and a half million acres of land or that they are entitled to any 
pay whatever for it. 

1 insist that they are 5 be supported upon the theory that 
we have suppor other Indians, a pure question of humanity 
and self defense and nothing else. 

Mr. VILAS. I should like toask the Senator from North Da- 
kota upon what information he makes the statement that every 
Secretary of the Interior subsequent to the time when the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] was Secretary, recognized the 
title of the Turtle Mountain Indians? 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. That is the information I have derived 
by 5 Department officers within the last week. 

Mr. VILAS. During the time I occupied that office—not a 
very long time—it is my recollection of my view of the case that 
I agreed with Secretary Teller and thought that that band of 
Indians had no title at all. They were ina necessitous condi- 
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tion, and I took some steps, if I remember rightly, to giye them 
relief, but not upon the henry of their having any title whatever 
to the lands, upon which they had come by migration from Can- 
ada or by return after having once migrated to Canada. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. The Senator from Wisconsin will ad- 
mit that the Secretary of the Interior had the authority to re- 
move these Indians at any time he saw fit, and he certainly will 
admit that no Secretary of the Interior has ordered their re- 
moval. 

Mr. VILAS. There were some difficulties in the way of it. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I am somewhat familiar with this case. 
I was Delegate from Dakota in the Forty-seventh Congress, and 
the question with regard to the title of these Indians to this 
9,000,000 acres of land in North Dakota was pretty besiege | 
considered. I examined the question with great care. I ha 
visited these Indians in 1872 when there were 39 lodges of them 
and not to exceed 250 Indians. Gop were Chippewas. Tay 
had ceded every vestige of right they had in any lands in No 
Dakota, along with their fellow Chippewas, back in 1851 in the 
Ramsey treaty, and ex-Secretary Ramsey, in his report with 

to that treaty, says that he has purchased a strip of land 
on both sides of the River running from its source to the 
British line. As that tract of county was in dispute between 
the Chippewas and the Sioux he thought it was wise to purchase 
a neutral strip of ground in order to check or stop the wars con- 
stantly going on between those people. 

After the treaty of 1868 with the Sioux, by which they extin- 
guished their title to this country, this band of Chippewa rene- 
gades from their own tribe belonging to the White Earth Reser- 
vation, in Minnesota, went over and took on of a belt of 
country near the Turtle Mountain, and they never exceeded in 
number 250 of American Indians, and donot to-day. They inter- 

married among the Crees of British America. en we began 
to make appropriations the British Indians began to come over 
in large numbers. 

What ought to be done in this case is not to provide for a treaty 
with these Indians to extin h their title to 9,000,000 acres of 
land, but simply to extinguish their title to the two townships, 
which by the gracious act of this Government have been retained 
by executive order, and remove them, if necessary by force, to the 

ite Earth Reservation, in Minnesota, and let these British 
Indians go where ee will, and, if necessary, drive them off 
from our territory. atis the only just and proper solution 
that can ibly be made of this question. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, five or six years ago a commit- 
tee of the Senate visited the White Earth Reservation and these 
Indians to see if something could not be done. The White 
Earth Indians at that time held out some inducement that they 
would welcome them, and thereupon a commission, with the 
Hon. Henry M. Rice at the head of it, was appointed to negotiate 
with these Indians and get them down there. Their reply to 
that commission was that the White Earth people would not 
take them. Mr. Rice induced them to send two families down 
there and try the experiment, but the White Earth people turned 
their backs upon them and they had to fix a tent on the outside 
of the reservation and spend the summer there waiting for social 
intercourse with the ite Earth Indians. They got discour- 
aged and went back. 

What to do with these Indians is a very difficult matter unless 
you take them by force and remove them away from that coun- 
try, because they set up a claim which nobody else ey bs ra to 
that vast extent of territory. What is best to be done I do not 
know, but a wise commission is the best that can be done. We 
sent out a commission two years ago and appropriated $5,000. 
They went out there, and when the expenditure, as I am in- 
formed, reached a little over $4,000, they shutup their books and 
came away, and nothing has been done at all. Now, we are called 
upon to feed these Indians there, and feeding these 300 Indians 
means feeding 2,000 Indians, and so it will be. 

The people of the United States contributed two years ago a 
large sum of eg aaa sent it out there to feed these Indians, 
and the Canadian Indians had a grand time from it. The be- 
nevolent people of the country sent carloads of clothing out 
there, and the Canadian Indians had a good time with it. 

It is not worth while for us to keep up that kind of business. 
Iama deal inclined to join the Senator from South Dakota 
in the idea that we must take these Indians down to White Earth 
and make them stay there. I do not object to this new commis- 
sion if the Senator from North Dakota desires it. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH. I think itis the safe way, Mr. Presi- 
dent, to settle this whole controversy, to have a commission of 
intelligent men go there and report to Co 88. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison the amendment 
of the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. HANSBROUGH]. 

The amendment was to. 

Mr. POWER. Ioffer the amendment which I send to the desk. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Onpage 46, in line 8, after the word“ Wy- 
oming,” it is popoe to rt “and Flathead and confeder- 
ated tribes of In in the State of Montana;“ and in the same 
line, before the word “ thousand,” to strike out ‘‘ three” and in 
sert ‘‘ five;” so as to read: : 


To enable the Secretary of the Interior in his discretion to reopen the ne- 
gotiations with the Shoshone and Arapahoe Indians for the surrender of 


certain portions of their reservation in the State of wyoming, and Flathead 
and confederate tribes of Indians in the State of Montana, %,000 or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, to be immediately available. 


Mr. CULLOM. There is no objection to that. 

Mr. DAWES. As the Secre of the Interior has already 
that discretion, I do not object to that amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, as the chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Indian Affairs, who is in 2 of this bill, appears to 
have been mollifled and modified, and the fear of the other branch 
of Congress so much overcome that hé has assented to amend- 
ments of the Senators from Michigan and Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin and North and South Dakota, Montana, and other States 
of the Union, I will venture to move an amendment, which is 
within the estimates, and I hope I shall not be prejudiced by 
the fact that I have not been around and talked with the chair- 
raan in advance about it to secure his favorable consideration 
or it. 2 

I move to strike out in line 6, on page 2, the word“ two,” after 
thousand,“ and insert flve;“ so as to read: 

At the Warm Springs Agency, $1,500. 


Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Oregon has subdued me, but 
he must take the risk of this in committee of conference. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. - 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PERKINS. I desire to ask the Senator having charge of 
this bill if, in making estimates for the Chilocco school in the 
Indian Territory, he took into consideration the new accommo- 
dations that have been built there and the capacity of the school 
to provide for pupils? The Department assures us that the 
school now is capable of accommodating 450 pupils; and to care 
for 450 pupils, at $167 each, would make $75,150, while the bill 
in the aggregate for that school only carries $62,110. 

Mr. DAWES. I feel as if it is important not to disturb the ar- 
rangement in reference to these schools, but to maintain the status 
quo ante bellum. I think that Chilocco is faring as well as an 
other of the schools in this schedule. It is a grand school, an 
we have 5 comparatively very liberally for that school. 

While I commend the zeal of the Senator from Kansas, I think 
that he and the superintendent of that school may, under all the 
circumstances, count themselves quite fortunate if the bill be- 
comes a law according to the text. I shall feel myself greatly 
relieved. I have had letters from the superintendent of that 
school. His report of the products of the school this year has 
amazed me. 

What the scholars have produced from that grand tract of 
land connected with it is perfectly amazing, not only enough to 
support the entire school, but to go into the market. The sum 
total I had here a moment ago—but I can not leave my seat and 
find my papers again—the sum total of what they had sold in the 
market as he reported to me over and above the support of the 
school was amazing. There is no such grand farm, if the Sena- 
tor will not consider me offensive, in all Kansas as that supported 
about that school. I want it to go on without disturbance or 
without provocation of anybody who does not feel as I do to make 
oer attack upon it, and I trust the Senator will let it stand just 
as it is. 

Mr. PERKINS. If the Senator thinks that the appropriation 
carried by the bill is sufficient to accommodate all the pupils that 
are likely to be accommodated there or are likely to attend there 
during the next year, of course I will not complain of the item 
in that particular. y 

Mr. DAWES. No, I can not say that, because if the accom- 
modations were doubled there we could find pupils to put there. 

Mr. PERKINS. I want to auggest to the Senator, however, 
that this item is this year $38,000 less than the sum carried by 
the 5 bill for this school last year. 

Mr. DAWES. How much was for construction? 

Mr. PERKINS. Out of the appropriation we gave to this 
school last year, new buildings were constructed, and by the pro- 
visions of this appropriation not one dollar is given to furnish 
them. We have constructed the buildings with the past appro- 
priation providingfor them. They are standing there now, and 
no appropriation is made by the provisions of this bill to furnish 
those buildings, and I think certainly that is false economy. 

All that I will ask for in view of the Senator’s suggestion is 
that we do make an appropriation to furnish the girl’s home, 
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that we make an appropriation to furnish the kitchen and din- 
ing room, make an appropriation to furnish the school building 
proper, and then o an appropriation to heat these buildings. 
As these buildings stand 5 eight stoyes within 
them, and every day that passes those buil are in danger of 
destruction by fire. During the last year four industrial schools 
of the United States have n burned to the ground in conse- 
punas of defective or imperfect heating. Itis not economy, it 

not wise for us to deny an od a mia that will provide a 
suitable system of heating these bu n 

Now, in all the schoolrooms, the dormitories, and other rooms, 
the old-fashioned stoves for heating p s are used, and as I 
said, this endangers the lives of the children, and the property 
itself is in danger. We ought to make decent appropriations to 
heat this property, and it is estimated that $5,000 will do that. 

If the Senator will permit a proper increase of $15,000 to fur- 
nish these buildings which have already been constructed at the 
expense of the Government, and to heat them, I shall be content, 
and it seems to me that this much ought to be done. 

Mr. DAWES. I will not raise the point of order on the Sen- 
ator’s amendment. The Senator understands and the Senate 
understands the position of the committee in this matter. The 
would be glad to meet the demands of that school to the full 
shag could. > 

r. PERKINS. Iam glad to hear that. 

Mr. DAWES. “If the Senate think they can do that in this 
particular, I should feel as if I had fairly represented the com- 
mittee, and my responsibility is ended. 

Mr. PUBER y at is the total amount the Senator from 

or 


Kansas is as 
S. Seventy-seven thousand one hundred and ten 


Mr. PE 

dollars. 

Mr. CULLOM. Is the Senator asking for all that appropria- 
tion to be added? i 

Mr. PERKINS. No, but for $15,000 to be added to what the 
bill carries. The bill carries for this p $62,110. 

I desire to add to what the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
DAWES] has so well said, that they have at this school one of 
the best industrial farms there is the United States, They 
have 8,000 acres of land in their farm. They are growing the 
products which are congenial to that section of the country and 
which they can prow with profit. They are learning habits of 
industry there that commend the school to the judgment of the 
good poop e everywhere, and we ought not now, after we have 
provided for the construction cf these buildings, by false econ- 
omy to deny the 1 necessary to furnish them. Iknow 
this is a Presiden year when we are all to be eco- 
nomical, but we ought to make reasonable appropriations for 
this service. 

I desire to suggest, in answer to what the Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. GEORGE] has said, that this school service is an eco- 
nomical service, and if he will make the calculation for himself, he 
willsee that we are 1 supporting and educating these 
children at less than $138 per capita in the United States to-day. 
It is certain when we take into consideration the fact that we 
clothe and feed them, construct buildings and heat them, that it 
is a very economical service. 

I think the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations 
ought not to have criticised the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
because he gave to some of us information that we requested him 
to give. He gave the very information to the chairman of the 
subcommittee, the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Hawas] 
that he gave to me, and the subcommittee was in session o 
the same information. I know that his purpose is only to do what 
will make this service honorable and useful to the people of the 
country and to carry out the purpose of Congress in providing for 
this service. 

1 ae tostrike out, on page 50, in line 18,862, 110“ and insert 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amerdment will be stated. 
The Cuter CLERK. On page 50, in line 18, after the words 

“per annum,” it is proposed to strike out „ sixty-two thousand 

one hundred and ten dollars” and insert ‘‘seventy-seven thou- 

sand one hundred and ten dollars;” so as to read: 

For su of Indian pupils, at $167 per annum each; purchase of mater- 
ial, heating ap liances, and re of buil at Indian school at Chi- 

s T., (formerly near Arkansas City, Kans.), and for pay of super- 
intendent of said school, at $2,000 per annum, $77.110. 


Mr. ALLISON. Ido not think the Senator desires that. He 
says that 815,000 is ample for furnishing these buildings and 
heating them, and $5,000 of this $62,000 is already devoted to that 
purpose, so if he adds $10,000 it will be sufficient. 

Mr. PERKINS. Ifthe Senator will examine the estimates he 
will see that the Department has asked for the accommodation 
of the pupils themselves $75,150. Hence the amount that is car- 
ried by this bill now will not accommodate these pupils alone 


that can be accommodated there, and I shall ask to have stricken 
out the oranan which follows if my amendment is accepted, and 
I hope the Senator from Iowa will not interpose an be 5 

Mr. ALLISON. I hope that proviso will not be stricken out, 
for we certainly should t the amount of money to be used for 
furnishing and heating the buildings. Ifthe Senator states that 
$15,000 is ample for the purpose—and I think it ought to be un- 
less they get very expensive and extensive heating apparatus— 
then that proviso should stand with $15,000 instead of $5,000. 

Mr. PE S. That will do. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, a 

The amendment was 

Mr. PERKINS. I will ask to change the proviso, so that the 
language shall read in line 19, $15,000” instead of “$5,000.” 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 50, line 19, before the word 
„thousand,“ it is proposed to strike out “five” and insert “ fif- 
teen;” so as to read: 

Provided, That no more than #15,000 of this amount shall be used in re- 
pairs, heating, and furnishing buildings. 

The amendment was to. 

1 5 offer the amendment which I send to 

e desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 31, line 5, after the word “ dol- 
lars,” it is proposed to insert the following: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby directed to en 
not to exceed 80,000 of said sum in the construction of two Indian indus 
schools, the cost not to exceed 840,000 each, one to be located at or near Cham- 
ber S. Dak., and the other at or near Rapid City, S. Dak., upon such tracts 
of land, not less than 80 acres be purchased by him for 
aprice not exceeding $4,000. 

Mr. PLATT. Where does that come in? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I will answer the question of the Senator 
from Connecticut. 

Under the treaty of 1868 we provided for furnishing educational 
facilities for the Sioux Indians. This bill as it has passed the 
House provides: 

For support and maintenance of day and industrial schools, including 
erection and re s of school with article 7 of treaty 
of April 29, 1868, which article is continued in force for twenty years by sec- 
tion 17 of the act of March 2, 1884, $150,000. 

z propose to add right there, provided that $80,000 of this sum 
shall be expended to build these two industrial schools. The 
provision does not carry any appropriation of money at all. My 
amendment simply provides for the disposition of the appropria- 
tion already made in the bill. 

The reason I do it is this: There was some question as to 
whether these schools could be built off from the reservation. 
By an examination of the gee with care on the part of the 
Department it was found that the day schools, for instance, on 
the reservations were of little value, for the reason that many 
of the Sioux Indians, who are exceedingly wild, disliked to pene 
their children to the day schools, and would move their camp 
away from where a school was built. They refused to allow their 
children to speak the English language when they returned from 
school, having a tribal prejudice to an intense degree, and a 
reverence and respect for the traditions of their ancestry and 
the customs of the past, and we found that a child going to a day 
school on a reservation did not make as much progress as a child 
made in going to boarding school off from the reservation. 

This amendment simply proposes to take their money and ex- 

nd it in the best way to produce the best results for their good. 
That is all. It seems to me there can be no objection wo it. 

Furthermore, I introduced a separate bill for this purpose to 
appropriate the money out of the Treasury, and it was reported 
to the Senate by the committee, and I also 8 an amend- 
ment to this bill, so that it is in order. e Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs has written a letter recommending these two lo- 
calities as the best places to build industrial schools, and he has 
recommended the construction of these schools. 

I want to say further that under the severalty act every In- 
dian in the country is bound to become a citizen of the United 
States, and 600 will become citizens this summer under that act. 
There are 1,400 Indian children of school age in my State for 
whom no provisions are made whatever, for every school is filled 
to its capacity. These children are approaching citizenship, 
and that, too, rapidly, and as they are forced upon us as citizens, 
we certainly have the right, in view of the fact that Congress 
makes them citizens, to ask that they shall be fitted for citizenship, 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, is an attempt to substitute 
our own wisdom as to the places where the schools shall be 
placed and the character of the schools, when all this matter is 
a solemn treaty obligation,which I will read: 


In order to insure the civilization of the Indians entering into this treaty 
the necessity of education is admitted, especially of such of them as are or 


ed to. 


t each place, as s. 
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tio à they theref l 
— 5 es to compel their children, mate and female, between the ages iM 
ee to seo that this stipulation 1s surely complied with; and 
United States agrees— è 

This is what the United States agrees— 

That for every thirty children bet said ho be induced 

tor to attend Se house shail be provided . 888 
7 ] ĩây?. 
her 3 The provisions of this article to continue for not less 
than twenty years. 

Another agreement subsequently made continued it somewhat 
longer. Then when we made the treaty ment which opened 
that large section of country, we agreed to fulfill this treaty, 
that is, we would make common schoolhouses all over that Ter- 
ritory for every 30 children who could be gathered or compelled 
to attend, and we propose to appropriate here: 

For support and maintenance of day and industrial schools, including 
erection and repairs of school buildings, in accordance with article7, of treaty 
of April 29, 1808, 

Now, itis proposed, instead of build the schoolhouses in ac- 
cordance with this article, to divert money to the erection 
of two good, nice training schools, one at Chamberlain, close by 
the reservation, and one at Rapid City. 3 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Both places being a part of this reserva- 


tion, 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, inasmuch as the appropriation 
is to be administered by the Secretary of the Interior or the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and he can make a training 
school anywhere the law permits him to and where this article 
of the treaty permits and requires him to, there is no occasion 
for us to compel him by express statute to do it at these particu- 
lar places. The purpose of this amendment is to make build 
these schools in places where the law would not let him if you 
did not put this provision in. I submit that it had better be left 
as itis. I should like to see schools at these places. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. The schools ought to be built at these 
places for various reasons. AsIsaid before, we have found by 
experience that where the Indian children go to day schools upon 
the reservation but very little is accomplished e appropriate 
this money, and why not expend it where it will accomplish the 
most good? 

Thane two localities, in a letter from the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, are selected as the best localities for the purposes, 
and his reasons are given. 

Mr. DAWES. y does he not build them there, then? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Because he raises the question as to 
whether— 

Mr. DAWES. Exactly; because he does not think that the 
treaty would let him. 

Mr, PETTIGREW. I say with regard to these Indians that 
if that position is correct, still we ought to pass this amendment, 
for the reason that we want to accomplish results and fit these 
Indians for citizenship, and if that can not be accomplished no 
question will be r on that issue. Congress does not always 
ap riate money enough to pay the amount of meat we agreed 
th teed the Indians. <A technical point of that kind ought not to 

revent the best thing from being done. I wish to from the 
etter of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs on this subject. 

vised, clined to think that possibly, 

pine Ridge and * 35 the number of 6 
sufficient for the present. From the best information I have been able to ob- 
tain, I think that the work ofcivilizing, educating, and pre these chil- 
dren for 3 citi p is accomplished very much more quickly 
and satisfacto through boarding schools than it is through day schools, 
encourage the day schools that now exist on these 
ve their 8 as Well as to establish in some 
exceptional instances afew others, I doubt the wisdom at this time of de- 
pen too largely upon them. 

The detailed report by Mr. Lee with regard to the effect of 
these day schools is entirely convincing on this subject. He 
says we built thirty schoolhouses among the camps last year. 
These Indians divide out into bands, and one hundred In 8 
will go to some stream where there is water and a little timber 
and pitch their tepees and build some houses, and the Govern- 
ment will go over there and build a day school and the Indians 
will move over into the next ravine 10 miles away in order to 
prevent their children from going to the school. 

I say we if aad alates the money and we are bound to apie 
priate it under a treaty, and why not expend it so as to produce 
results and try to make these children, if we can not the old In- 
dians, fit to be citizens of this country? 

He further says: 

Is it, then, wise to increase the number of reservation schools? 
Iam inclined at present to say no, with the exception of the completion of 
those REAT 8 for Cheyenne River and ebud. Ithink that what- 


ever money be devoted to reservation boarding schools should be used 
in enl: the 8 in ins the industrial work done at those 
already in existence or in process of establishment, 


The Senator from Massachusetts says there is already a school 
near Rosebud. 

Mr. CULLOM. He said pretty near.” 

. Mr. DAWES. If you have one at Chamberlin it would not 
increase the number of boarding schools on the reservation. 

it means anything Chamberlin is as near as you can go to the 
reservation. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Chamberlin is between Crow Creek and 
the Lower Brule Reservation and the Rosbud Reservation. At 
Chamberlin there is an organized town having all the facilities 
of civilization, with churches and schGols and intelligent, honest, 
industrious, and religious people. I submit that their influence 
and their example, and contact with them are better for the In- 
dian children than to pen your school upon an isolated tract 
of country where no white people live who can come in contact 
with them. 

I submit that these Indians are entitled to the wisdom and 
knowledge of the Congress of the United States as to what is 
best for them, and that we ought not to be governed entirely by 
the provisions of a treaty: made in 1868, which was not their 
treaty after all, but one that was submitted to them prepared by 
the commissioners sent out there. 

Mr. DAWES. Let me inquire of the Senator, does the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs anywhere recommend the diversion of 
this treaty fund, which was orglami stipulated to be for day 
schools, to the erection of boarding schools off the reservation? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Yes, sir. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Commissioner makes that recommenda- 
tion I am 78 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I prepared an amendment to this bill 
which 3 for ia hater the money outright, but after- 
wards, in talking with the Commissioner, hesuggested the amend- 
ment which I now proposa 

The school at Rapid City would be on the other side of the 
Rosebud Reservation and very near to Pine Ridge, and there is 
another thriving town, with schools and churches and a com- 
munity of excellent people, and I am certain that the Indians 
would bə better off in a school at that place than out upon the 
prairie, surrounded by no one but these wild men. 

I very much hope that the Senstor in charge of the bill will 
not object to this amendment, for it seems to me the most proper 
thing that can possibly be done with this money. 

Mr. DAWES. I will not continue this debate. If the Senate 
is prepared todivert the treaty fund from the day schools as n pro: 
vided to the erection of these schools, however worthy these 
schools 778 1 5 the Senate will do it. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from South Dakota 
The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. VILAS. Mr. President, by order of the Committee on 
Appropriations, I reported a few days ago two small amend- 
ments, of which I now move the adoption, by instruction of that 
committee. As these amendments are not to be op by the 
Committee on Appropriations, I will merely state that they are 
to increase the amount appropriated for the support of the In- 
dian school at Albuquerque, simply in accordance with the in- 
crease in the number of pupils now at that school and upon the 
same basis as the estimate was originally made. When the es- 
timate was made but 250 pupils were at the school, There are 
now 287 pupils, and more are expected. I, therefore, move in 
accordance with the instructions of the committee, to strike out 
on page 49, in lines 22 and 23, the words ‘“‘forty-seven thousand 
six ae ie and twenty-five dollars” and insert in lieu thereof 

860,000. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated, 

The SECRETARY. In line 22, on page 49, after the words per 
annum,” it is pro d to strike out ‘ $47,625” and insert 800, 
000; so as to 


Tr. PETTIGREW]. 


For tand education of Indian pupils at Alb ue, N. Mex., at 
$175 per Renan for and for the erection, repairs of buildings and 


each 
pay of superintendent, at & 800 per annum, 860,000, 


The amendment was eed to. 

Mr. VILAS. I offera further amendment to conform the same 
rovision to the rare of the committee, to strike out on page 
9, in lines 23 and 24, ‘' $6,450,” and insert in lieu thereof 88, 000.“ 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 49, line 23, after the words “not 

more than,” it is proposed to strike out 86,450“ and insert 
‘*$8,000;” so as to read: 


Pr That not more than $8,000 shall be used for erecting, repairing, 
and buildings. ‘ 
The amendment was agreed to. 


Mr.DOLPH. Mr. President, I desire to say tothe Senator from 
Massachusetts that a statesman should be eur poker and that 
there is al maxim that equality is equity. king over the 
salaries of several Indian agents in Oregon, I see that with 


we 
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the exception of one, which my amendment just carried increased 
to $1,500, they are at $1,200; but if I pass on to Washington, I 
find there at the Yakima Agency $1,800, and down to the Crow 
Agency and Fort Peck Agency find the salary $2,000. 

might be able to explain why Oregon was discriminated 
against and why the agents in Oregon receive only $1,200, while 
the agents in Was ton and Idaho and Montana receive $1,500, 
$1,600, $1,800, and $2,000, but I never would be able to explain to 
the agents at the other reservations in Oregon why it was that 
the of the agent at Warm Springs was increased to $1,500 
and their salaries were not. I, therefore, move to strike out in 
line 8, on e 2, before the word hundred“ the word.“ two” 
and insert flve;“ so as to read: 

At the Klamath Agency, at $1,500. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I should like to ask the Senator from Ore- 
gon how he thinks I shall be able to explain the refusal not only 
of the committee but of the Senate, to raise the salary of the 
agent at the Santee Agency, where there has been a consolida- 
tion of three agencies into one. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I am compelled to say to the 

/ Senator that the old saying One good turn deserves another“ 
has had a queer application, and I am rather driven to exclaim: 


Insatiate archer, will not one suffice? 


Mr. DOLPH. Mr. President, if the Senator from Massachu- 
setts has concluded—— 

Mr. DAWES. I have. 

Mr. DOLPH. In answer to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. 
PADDOCK], I will state, in the first place, that I voted for the 
amendment of the Senator's colleague, although I was not con- 
vinced by the argument for it. I suppose that every man who is 
fit to be an agent will devote his whole time to the business of 
the agency, and he can not putin any more time than he has. 
He probably works upon the eight-hour system. I do not know 
that it makes any difference that three agencies have been con- 
solidated in one, for all that is required is reasonable servic of 
the agent in charge. 

That the salary of $1,200 is ridiculously small for any Indian 
agent everybody will admit. Iwish to say that a little liberality 
in the salary of agents would be a great economy in the whole 
matter of expenditure for the support and education of the In- 
dians, because lavger salaries enable us to secure better 
men, men more capable in a business point of view, and men 
better able to deal with the Indians. 

But none of these observations relieve me from the predica- 
ment in which Iam now, of having the salary of one of the agents 
out of the five in Oregon increased to 3 g like a reasona- 
ble sum, $1,500. , 

Mr. CULLOM. Allow me to ask the Senator whether it would 
not relieve him from embarrassment, if we should reconsider the 
vote by which we increased the of the one he refers to? 

Mr. ALLISON, It would absolute nF a 

Mr. CULLOM. I think that would be the best way out. 
Otherwise we shall have to increase the salary of every agent, 
running over four or five pages of the bill. \ 

Mr. PADDOCK. I want to suggest to the Senator from IIli- 
nois that the wiser thing to do would be to reconsider the vote 
by which the amendment of my colleague [Mr. MANDERSON] 
was yesterday voted down. ; 

Mr. DOLPH. That will come up in the Senate, 

Mr. PADDOCK. They should go up together. I think they 
belong together. 

Mr. DOLPH. In answer to the suggestion of the Senator from 
Illinois, to take the Senators in their order, I think the Senator 
will admit to me that that would be takinga step backwards. I 
know he will admit, because I believe he advocated and voted 
for the amendment I offered, that it was in the right direction 
when the appropriation for the salary of the agent at Warm 
Springs was increased to $1,500, and I am sure the Senator does 
not want to take a step backwards and reconsider what has al- 
ready been done. 

Mr. CULLOM. If the Senator will allow me, I wish to say 

„that without looking at the provision and noticing that it was a 
salary, I heard the statement that it was proposed to be an in- 
crease of from $1,200 to 81,500, and it occurred to me that it would 
be a saving perhaps to allow the difference between $1,200 and 
$1,500 in the item without noticing that it was a salary. Hence, 
I suggested that there would be no objection made to the pro- 
posed amendment; but the Senator will see that if we begin now 
to increase the salaries of these agents every single agent that is 
only get 81,200 will 13 or at least, as it seems to me, 
rightfully, be put up to $1,500; an Isubmit whether it would not 
be wiser for the Senate to reconsider the vote by which the in- 
crease of salary was made to the agent at the Warm Springs 
Agen and let the salaries stand as they are fixed in the bill. 

* 


LPH. It has been suggested very foreibly to-day by 
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the chairman of the subcommittee when he has exhibited execu- 
tive documents here that have been laid on the table of the Sen- 
ate that the committee desired me to know all about the admin- 
istration of Indian Affairs, the recommendations which have 
been made from time to time by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and the Secre of the Interior in regard to Indian 
matters, and the reasons for all these provisions of this bill. I 
will suppose that the committee having charge of this business 
is fully informed on all these questions and can give a reason for 


sve, item. 

I should like to ask the honorable Senator from Illinois how 
it is that five agents in the State of Oregon all receive only $100 
a month, or $1,209 per annum, when at the Yakima Agency, just 
across the Columbia River, in the new State of Washington, the 
agent receives $1,800, and at the Colville Agency, in the same 
State, the agent receives $1,500, and I am not sure but that item 
was increased. I heard the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
ALLEN] making an eloquent plea in behalf of somebody, and I 
think he succeeded in getting an increase even upon that. At 
the Puyallup Agency the salary is $1,600; at the Round Valley 
Agency, $1,500; at the Mission Tule Agency, $1,600; at the Ne- 
vada gency, $1,500; at the Western Shoshone Agency, $1,500; 
at the Nez Perces Agency, $1,600; at the Fort Hall Agency, 
$1,500; at the Flathead Agancy $1,500; atthe Blackfeet Agency, 
$1,800; at the Crow Agency, 2,000; at the Fort Peck Agency, 
$2,000; at the Fort Belknap Agency, $1,500; at the Tongue River 
Agency, $1,500, etc., not to continue the enumeration. 

I should like to have some explanation why the salaries of all 
these agents are from $1,500 to $2,000, when the salary at not a 
single agency in the State of Oregon is more than $1,200? I sus- 

ct that it is my fault, that I have not been as energetic and as 
importunate and as earnest in requesting that the Indian agents 
in Oregon shall be paid a fair compensation as the Senator from 
Washington and the Senators from Idaho, Montana, California, 
Nevada, and other States. It looks very much like it, and that 
must be the necessary conclusion, unless the committee can give 
some reason. 

Mr. FELTON. Do J understand the Senator to say that there 
have been increases in California? 

Mr. DOLPH. Yes. 

Mr. FELTON. I never knewof anything in the way of salaries 
having been increased there before. 

Mr. DAWES. I call for the yeasand nays on this amendment. 
` I wish to say to the Senator that the idea that he has not got 
his share as compared with the Stats of Washington is a ve 
poor rule, in my opinion, whereby to measure these matters. 
remember a long time ago, when I was on the Appropriations 
Committee of the other branch, there came down an appropria- 
tion of $300,000 put upon a bill in the Senate, the only support of 
which was that the Senator who moved it got up in the Senate 
and said that that was his share. 

I do not know of any other reason the Senator has given why 
all the salaries in his State should be increased except that he 
compares them with the agencies in Washington; the agencies 
in Washington have got larger salaries and a greater share. 

Mr. DOLPH. The Senator admits that the salaries at all 
these agencies should be increased. 

Mr. DAWES. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. ‘The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts that the amendment submitted 
by the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH] be laid on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. KYLE. I offer the amendment which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The SECRETARY. On page 4, it is proposed to strike out lines 
7 and 8 in the following words: 

At the Cheyenne River Agency, at $1,500, 

And to insert: x 

That the President be requested to detail an army officer as agent of Indi- 
an affairs at Cheyenne River Agency. 

Mr. DAWES. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison the motion made 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. President, I have the floor. 

Mr. CULLOM. Debate is not in order. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Debate is not in order on the motion 
to lay on the table. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I do not suppose the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts intends to cut off the Senator from South Dakota, who 
offers the amendment. 

Mr. DAWES. I will withdraw the motionif the Senator from 
South Dakota desires to make a remark. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That is what I supposed, as a matter of 


course. 
Mr. DAWES. I did not understand that he wished to make 
any remarks. 


1892. 
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Mr. KYLE. Mr. President, I wish to make some remarks 
touching the appointment of an army officer to this station. It 
is now I believe a vacant agen , or will be very shortly. s 

But while upon my feet I wish to correct a wrong impression 
which has gone out from a speech delivered a few days ago and 
recorded on page 2848 of the RECORD. I do this in behalf of a 
very excellent gentleman, whose name is referred to here and 
aiat whom there were some unjust statements made. The 
spose is by my colleague, the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 

ETTIGREW]. During his remarks he had read by the Secretary 
a letter signed by four Indians of the Chippewa tribe who are at 
present here in Washington, and in it I find these words: 

tw mers as our Indian 
3c 
th of these officers were arbitrary to the extent of being tyrants, and 
from this we are led to believe that the training of army officers unfits them 
for the position of Indian acne 

bp Atchison was considered adishonest man, mien Hassler, onac- 
count of his arbitrary acts, notwithstan the peaceable disposition of the 
1 adehapy caused serious trouble among them and almost bloodshed by his 
arbitrary acts. 

In regard to 9 Hassler I will say that he is known to a 
large number of body as an agreeable gentleman and a very 
excellent business man. At one time also an efficient officer of 
the United States Army. 

The letter referred to is signed by four Chippewa Indians and fs 
dated the 19th day of March, 1892. I have before me a note from 
the Assistant Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Mr. Belt, who 
states that these people did not reach the Indian Office until 
March 30. The date here seems to be a little bit clouded. The 
letter seems from the structure of it to have been pre by a 
white person and signed at hissuggestion by their chief and the 
three subordinates. 

In regard to the persons whose signatures are appended to the 
letter two of them were not born, or at least were papooses, at 
the time when Capt. Hassler was agent of the Chippewas as a 
detailed army officer in 1869. 

Touching Capt: Hassler’s business ability as displayed at that 

ency, I quote from a speech made on this floor on the 4th day 
of iss 4 1873, b e former distinguished Senator from 
Vermont, Senator l when the question was up under 
Senate bill 1504 relative to the pay of Indian Agent Brown and 
Mr. Hassler when they were agents of the Chippewa tribe. Dur- 
ing the discussion Senator Edmunds paid this compliment to 
Capt. Hassler for his accurate business methods. Said he: 

Wnat do we find here? The honorable Senator from Arkansas reports to 
us that Brown 

That is the previous agent 
n an Indian agent signed receipts for whatever his predeces- 
sor chose tosay there was upon the agency, receipted for the invoices with- 
out knowing he had got the property at all. He must be a very extraordi- 
nary man to do business. 

That is the kind of man we have in the civilian agent who is 
criticised by Senator Edmunds. He goes on to say: 

Now he wants, after this lapse of time, to have the fo of the United 
States assume that he did get the property that he acknowled that he did, 
and that he did turn all of it over to his successor. What evidence have we 
of that? Not the slightest. We find that when he was removed and a mili- 

man came in, the military man had sense enough to say, I can not treat 
an invoice and receipt as a mere sham to be signed as a mere matter of form, 
ri eat der e on tho part of he miliary OMen, Oe Tein e 
r good way to do business, i 

Such are the words of the distinguished Senator as applied to 
Capt. Hassler, who performed his duty well as agent of the Chip- 

was in 1869. 

I see that these members of the Chippewa tribe find objection 
to Capt. Hassler’s military experience at that point. During the 
service of the agent, Mr. Brown or his 3 a flouring 
mill was burnt at this agency. This was done by the Chippewas, 
who are a tribe of blanket Indians and known to be Pillagers. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. IL should like to ask my colleague a ques- 
tion. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Da- 
kota yield to his colleague? 

Mr. KYLE. I will hear the question. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Is ny colleague talking about the White 
Earth Chippewas or the Pillagers? 

Mr. KYLE. 1 am talking about the Be Tce Indians. 
P PETTIGREW. Which ones, the Pillagers or the White 

82. 

Mr. KYLE. I am talking about the Chippewa Indians, over 
whom Capt. Hassler was placed as an army officer and those to 
whom you referred. They burned their flouring mill, which had 
been erected for them, and Capt. Hassler detailed a corps of 
militia for the purpose of hunting out and bringing to justice the 
Indians who had committed the crime. It is because of this that 
they state in this letter that he was about to bring the tribe to 
bloodshed, Very soon afterwards Mr. Hassler was transferred 


from that agency, I presume, by President Grant, by whom he 
was detailed. 

There is abundant evidence, both as to Mr. Hassler’s business 
ability and to the fact that he displayed great skill in dealing 
with the Chippewa Indians. ` 

Mr. President, I do not care to cast any reflection upon m 
colleague from South Dakota for making this reference in his 
speech. He seems to divert from his discussion for the pu 
of showing that Mr. Hassler, an army officer, was not a good In- 
dian agent and to make an attack upon myself. I do not care 
for any remarks made in regard to myself. What I said in re- 
gard to the honesty of Indian agents of the West I am prepared 
to stand by upon the floor. I have no remarks to make before a 
grand jury, as he suggested in his speech. In fact, when I made 
the remarks I had not South Dakota in mind, much less any ap- 
pointees of my colleague. 

My mind was farther toward the West; in fact in the Rocky 
Mountains; but since he has referred to it, I will say that our 
agents in South Dakota are not altogether above icion., I 
do not have to look after them. The President, I believe, sent 
an inspector out there for the purpose of investigating the agents 
who have been acting in a disorderly way, and report is now 
in the hands of the Department. As a result, the Senator’s ap- 
pointee at Cheyenne River has been asked to resign. Those are 
the facts as referring to South Dakota. 

Having made these remarks in justification of Mr. Hassler as 
an army officer of thorough business experience and honesty, I 
have nothing more to say. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. President, I will say with regard to 
Capt. Hassler that I have no desire whatever to attack him. The 
memorial protesting against the appointment of army officers as 
Indian agents came to me with other papers from the Indian 
Department. I know nothing about who gotit up or who signed 
it. I never saw it in my life until 1 found it on my desk here in 
the Senate. 

As far as the presence of those Indians is concerned, however, 
these Indian chiefs were in Washington on the date that the 
paper was signed. They have since returned home and other 

hippewas from another reservation in Minnesota are now in the 


city. 

As far as the agent is concerned at Cheyenne River I have this 
tosay. He was investigated by the Interior Department and 
asked to resign, but he received a letter from the Secretary of 
the Interior saying that no corruption or fraud was found or pre- 
sumed to exist. They asked his resignation because his son-in- 
law was clerk and had let a contract for 50 tons of hay to the in- 
terpreter, who was a half-breed Sioux Indian, and he had sublet 
the contract to other Indians for six and seven dollars a ton while 
he received $10a ton. The Department held that because he was 
ak aes kes at thatagency they had no right to let a contract 
to him. : 

I submit that if I had been that agent I never would have re- 
signed in the world; but he did resign on that charge of irregu- 
larity and on the only other charge that he bought cattle of ‘this 
same half-breed, paying for them the market price. It was nota 
large quantity, except in one instance, where he bought, I think, 
something like seventy-five or eighty head, perhaps more—I am 
not certain about those figures—paying the price that he paid 
everybody, paying the price bid by the contractor, 5 cents a hun- 
dred less than the price authorized by the Department or the con- 
tract price. The contractor buying failed to deliver the quantity 
necessary, he was obliged to go into open market, and was so au- 
thorized. 

The Department in this letter say that on account of these ir- 
regularities—no fraud on his part found or presumed to exist— 
they advise him to resign, and he did resign. I believe to-day 
that Mr. Palmer, who was the agent at that point, is as honesta 
man as there is in the State of South Dakota, and I do not be- 
lieve my colleague can show anything to the contrary. 

Mr. KYLE. I wish to ask my colleague a question. If that 
agent is an honest man and is so considered by the Department 
and by the President, why is he asked to resign? Iknowagreat 
deal about the charges brought against the agent at Cheyenne 
River. I knew it before I came here. I have also had conver- 
sation with the officer of the Interior Department, and the fact 
is, to use the old familiar expression long known to all of us, Mr. 
Palmer is ‘‘ allowed to resign.” i 

Mr. DAWES. I move to lay the amendment on the table. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusetts, that the amendment submitted 
oy ue Senator from South Dakota [Mr. KYLE] be laid on the 
table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. Ihave received a letter from the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs, called out by the remarks of the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] yesterday in relation to a pork 
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transaction, in which he brought out certain documents. The 
Commissioner in this letter has given his view of that transac- 
tion, and asks that it may be put upon the record so that the ex- 


tions, whatever they are, may appear in the RECORD by 

e side e 3 of = e ti Nebraska. = 5 
accom: a copy of a letter from the inspector, whic] 
bears date January 23, 1892 d e pub bet eee subject. I think it 
but fair that the let letter shoul 

Mr. CULLOM. Will the Sar a ‘which Senator from 
Nebraska he refers to? 

Mr. DAWES. The senior Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MAN- 
DERSON]. The Senate will recollect that the Senator from Ne- 
braska read largely from some documents in relation to a pork 
ins on. I ask that the letters be printed in the RECORD. 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no objection, the letters 
referred to will be printed in the RECORD. 

The letters are as 1 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, OFFICE OF INDIAN AFF. 
Washington, D. C., April 1, 1892. 
EAR SIR: In the debate in the Senate which occurred on Wednesday, as 
88 in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, some reflections were made 
the Indian Office ae n at Pine Ridge. 
As the matter now s tcontains only a partial statement of the facts in 
the which I think it is due to the Indian 
ve that has been done in 
matter whi htest criticism, and I court the fullest 
. n from beginning to end. 
ee: Ta Rees aa follows: . = 
The Indian had occasion poronasa tor e fiscal year ending June 
a0, 1602, 730,000 pounds of bacon. © specification in the proposals was as 
‘ollows: 
“Bacon must pres hate ge ea trade as ‘short clear sides,’ summer 


or winter-cured, 8 25 4 geben rey eee i and put up in crates. Biđ- 
ders are Lag Soe wedi eee Pl eee or summer and winter-cured, re- 
Deliveries of a part of bacon may not be required until the 


and winter.” 
When thie bids were opesied in Now York, in May, 1201, , the contract for the 
entire quantity was awarded to Messrs. J. O. Armour & ot be- 
ing the lowest bidders, th the prise being 8 omits per pound, dettvered Chi- 


& Co. were examined 
and were 


m were 
uon åt Pine 


They, however, dem! t there was a 8 and that the 
good. sent — 7 By own 3 és at their own 
to make an and he reported that n was fully 
nt the contract req’ 
eantime, OULLOM of Illinois, in company with Armour & Co's. 


of course it would be acce 

By my direction thi 5 at Oyie, Nebr., Mr. J. E. West, who 
‘Was appointed on the following tion, 

“HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, UNITED S 
Washington, D. C., Aprit 2, 1859. 

“DEAR Sm: We 8 recommend the appointment of Col. J. E. 
West as clerk ‘at the supply poo ge at — Nebr. Col. West is a first- 
class business man, and will successfully manage any 
basin — rusted to hin 

y ee “CHAS. F. MANDERSON. 
‘i ALGERNON S. PADDOCK. 
“Ww. J. CONNELL, 
“ Representative First Congressional District 


“Hon. JOHN W. NOBLE, 
Secretary of Interior,” 
e an examination 2 the bacon Which was still at Rushville, and re- 
Ported to me as follows 


E VICE, 
“Rushville, Nebr., November 4, 1891. 
„Sm: Replying to your letter of October 31, 1891 (F), I have the honor to 
say that I have carefully ted such h of the bacon, re: eg go fort bt ado 
ter, as Was still here when your letter was received; that I have examined it 
, crate by crate; I have called in to assist me 
tchers, residents of this place. I have found the bacon 


tion two 5 ui 
fully cqual in every respect to what the contract calls for, viz: ‘Short clear 
er or ter cured, sound, sweet, and merchantable and put up 
All of the with the exception of one and one-half carloads, 
Pine Agency before the receipt of your letter. 


very respectfully, your obedient servan 5 
“Receiving ak Shipping Clerk. 
“Hon. COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C.“ 


As Capt. Penney was still of the opinion that the bacon was unfit for food, 
I selected sn Chisago as second ving ously relieved the for- 
mer inspector) Mr. C, C. Cox, o was thoroughly indorsed and recom- 
mended to me as honest and capable, who had no! to do with the bacon 
in the first m, knew nothing of the circumstances of the case, and 
so far as I could judge. 2 oe of 
and he was instructed as 
at once to 


Whatever, in Pine Ridge Agency 


to 
examine o the bacon there, orate J crate, 


ment, answers the description of ‘short clear sides, sound, sweet, and mer- 
chantable,’ you are to accept. Whatever does not, you are to re Have 
the quantity accepted carefully weighed, and also the quantity rejected. 
Just as soon as you have finished report the result of your inspection to 
this omon when — action will be taken. It is desired that this re 
pors shall be as sa E aaa aaa as possible.” 

At great personal to Pine Ridge. 


inconvenience Mr. Cox TES 
unfavorable made the investigation. Under ‘inte 


take up and 
r Cox to be sound, sweet, and merchant- 


epee 
© meat was all that it was said to be by In- 


Pole, i, believing, as I did, 
spector Cox. 


It will = observed that his Dip gress was confirmatory of the original in- 
spector, Mr. e. he inspection by Mr. West of that portion 
maua N. his eye, S that the Tndian Office had what might pua 


inted a 
m Gen. 


6 only full; 
1 implicitly u the result of 3 
ton e is now at Pine A noreportof 
there, and I am a 
when the matter is before meIs 

A sufficient amount of money has 
& Co. for other shipments, so that if it sho prove that the Government 
hasa claim them for meat that is either bad or below the re- 
quirements of of here contract, r will suffer no loss. 

I submit that the action of the Indian Office in this matter has been deter- 
mined solely by 
should be fully up to Bs 1 = 8 — 
some, and consequen! ‘or food, and on the other han to protect the 

from suffering any injustice by rejecting meat which met the 


these the in ti 23 
e on has cov- 
. 


pleces bone, did substantially co 
ments of the Board of Trade of Sper and of 
actions in m are carried on. reference "to = t 
sides, there is a difference of na as to w 8 

weight has oe heretofore given bythe Indian’ om but for the year to come 
— 5 ‘ht will be specifics required to not fall ow 35 pounds nor go 
above 


This is done in order that We may secure that which will be beyond criti- 


cism. The cations will also state that “bacon must be short, clear 
sides, of medium thickness, — cured, well smoked, and well dried 
poral packed; sound, sweet. and merchantable, and put up in 
cra’ 


Inasmuch as this matter has been spread upon the columns of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD and has gone t very widely over the country, may Lask 
that youwill this communication upon the same RECORD, in order 


thatthe facts may be clearly understood. 
Very respectfully, 
T. J. MORGAN, Commissioner. 
Hon. BORDA DAWES, 


rman Senate Committee on Indian Afairs, United States Senate. 
7 CHICAGO, January 23, 1892. 
Sim: In accordance with your letter of instruction, dated December 31, 
tsb1 Finance: 40430-91, 41521-91, 43972-91, 41573-91, 41671-91—you are therefore 
instructed to proceed at once to Pine Ri e Agency. 


I left Chi on January 7 for Pine bacon, reach- 
ing there in the afternoon of the 9th. I et asa nant tothe agent, Capt. 
George Brown, read to him letter of instructions from 5 

I met with a very cold rece, m He acted as if I was the 


him to ace tho 


of Mr. George Comer, his cler 
ed to 


t he did not or was not to know that the b: 
was there ong i from the smell of . that he dia not propose to have 
anything to do with it.“ This was ra a damper on one who had made 
sacrifices to come so far to render services to Sse ee ee and coming 
from one whom L felt I am aright to Gy aay ee assistance. 

He said that he and the issue clerk, to some other 
ints on Monday to teens rations and told Gomer t to h men to 
Bandie the bacon. This occurred in the first Iwas in the 


office. I then sought a place of entertainment, and after 1 — found my 
way into the co and saw the pile of bacon in crates. Four or five 
crates had the lids off, and I was told they had been opened by Armour's rep- 
resentative, who had been sent there. Ihad only a few pleces of the bacon- 

and I discovered = some pieces were all right and found some 


k Pugh, were in conversation. Isaid, 
Brown,” and he said, Good evening.“ and continued 
his conversa th Mr. Pugh. I locked in the back room to see if Mr. 
Comer was there, but there was no one else in the office, I stood for a mo- 


/ 


the boxes leaves the shrinkage on the net weight of these ten crates 39 


being ited to sit down I cluded I was not wanted there 
py 5 ate pounds. You will note that only two crates weighed as much as they were 


en 
tod the office without any other word or salutation from the agent, and 
have runt 


had an oppo: ak to him since, as he nevercame near me | tared. If these errors in tares held good all the way through, the contractor 

to reek Twas do’ ob I did not feel like hunting any colder. place | billed the bacon at much less than it weighed, but in weighing the bacon 

than t 77 wo in the pomis with the m below | after taken out of the crates these errors would be correc! I weighed the 

He was of 81 eagency when I finished my work and left there. Mr. | sides ten at a draft. 

mer and all at the agency were very kind and courteous to me when Pounds. 

9 afforded. 250 sides ed, “A” lot. 17, 803 

on on of about 120,000 bacon sides, found in the com- 250 sides acce “A” lot. 879 

mii at Pine Agency, shi by J. O. Armour, from Chicago: 250 sides accepted, “A” lot. 18, 087 

I began on Monday morning under very unfavorable circumstances, the | 126 sides accepted, “A” 10t—0ů˖nU eeee eee nee ene 8,110 
being intensely cold, the thermometer 32° ow zero. | — 7 


876 

250 sides, “B” lot.. 
250 sides, “B™ lot. 
191 sides, B“ lot.. 


651 


Wen 
ts were inexperienced men, generally Indians from the police 
on half-breed Dove front the shy The meat was very and dif- 
e 
a et o water at m è wi in 
tornat i into the, pare The heat maoa rene — and also enabled me 
etect smell or taint that mig’ ere. 
I tried over: bacon side in that lot from eight to ten times in the different 
e thought there might be any trouble, and I do not believe any 
ot of bacon ever amore thorough testing or inspection. Being packed 
in crates it had become rolled up to a certain extent and the pieces were so 
frozen her that crow-bars and spades had to be used to pry them apart. 
This of course gave them a rougher appearance than they would otherwise 
have but fia not injure them. 6 extreme cold drew the salt out, so 
that the meat looked like it was covered with snow. I decided to make three 


112 6, 931 
Total weight of lot January 19, 1892 -222 2- 2.. 118, 691 


as 2 

g acce $ und, and merchantable, and ‘short 
erz : Ran ad — 7 — Chicago 1 — of Trade, with part of feather ‘These baconsides are all out of crates, bulked ba good shape in Govern- 
t bone, and hench bone left uired. ment storehouse at Dak. Each pile marked as above 


bone, as 
lot; all sides sound, sweet, and n and known to the trade 
as short clear sides, except that they had a iail portion ortae nosia or 


Pine Agency, S. 
noted and 0 to Mr. Pugh, issue clerk, who is in charge of same. 
ribs left but thin, and from an inch to 1} inches L and { 
which, 3 are ve Bides, and I do 


Very ri 
ri C. C. COX, Inspector. 


whi little disadvantage to the not To the Hon. COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFF. 

tin’ ere ef in the sides intentionally, a by carelessness of the work- Washington, D. C. 

men when mee Mr. DAWES. I ask that the clerks be authorized to fix the 

Called“ ona 1 bo from some 

a 8 N with apart or the ee bone: aaa found thatthe loss totals in sap ree pone where there has been a change of 

was not over 14 per cent. And I would recomm t this lot of sides ap amountsin detail. e sum totalof the salaries of agents there 
ted as * 23 "lot, be accepted also, with the allowance or deduction been | have been two raised and there are one or two other places where 

per cent, altho’ another lot of sides in the co. , Which have been 

acce: contain the sametheels of iribs as described by me, and some sides | it will be necessary to change the totals. Itis customary to di- 

W. 82 pounds, but the lot of sides averaged much ter the Ar- | rect the clerks to ch: such totals. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The clerks will be so directed. 

Mr. TELLER, I wish to make a correction. In stating the 
matter concerning the Turtle Mountain Band of Indians, [stated 
that the report was made by Senator McMillan of Minnesota. 
Senator Mc an introduced a bill, I find by looking into the 
RECORD, and the report was made by the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. Cameron]. Senator McMillan of Minnesota and Sen- 
ator Cameron of Wisconsin made the report to the Senate. 
The to the Senate was simply for a commission, and after 
my letter reached Senator McMi he had it referred to the 
Judiciary Committee, pels | that it was a question of title, and 
there it seems to have and never to have been acted on. 

I find also that on the 28th of April, 1882, Mr. Deering, inthe 
House of Representatives, 8 a bill of the same character 
for a commission, which appears never to have been acted upon. 
I find that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs has written a 
letter which is on file, which came to the committee, in favor of 
this claim, saying that they thought 50 cents an acre would be 
areasonable sum. I had got a little mixed on it, and thought 
the bill contained a 5 paying 50 cents an acre, but it was 
contained in the letter of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, 
saying. that that would be a proper sum to pay for the land. 

. DAWES. I hope that we may now have the bill reported 
E to the Senate. 
à ’ . Mr. PETTIGREW. I find Ihave the letter written by the 
MANES ee Neo ate kw ec, 434 0⁰ 499 | Secretary of the. Interior to Agent Palmer, and I wish to read 
it now in justice to him. It is as follows: 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 6, 1892, 


I found after a good deal of talk with many workmen and the Indians 


mse! „that najana do not like light or lean bacon but like it very fat. 
Me Danke tue lesa k, told me 3 also. I found some of the heaviest 


sides to weigh 100, and 102 pounds, but not many of the heavier weights. 
3 merchantable, mld be rejected. The 
Icalled “rejected” and after weighing up “A” and B“ IT went 


also due to the contractor, as he might unity o 

BES sonia Bed 755 could do 50 re ai hk save him from greater loss by 

shipping Chicago. a 85 

with me quite a good coal, Serna the the men a part of the time, and 

when he saw me ae aside „B“ lot 
showed Mr. Pugh and the tlemen in o of the beet issue how 

I tried the sides and how q the steel trier show the least taint b 


5 blade about 8 inches long, uarter inc 
smelling it. The trier isa ong; one ee 


following result: 


Number of crate. 


was discussed, 1e yas veteran Mage that the good of the service mired 
= os that your office should be . The oe t you, sustained by 
the testimony, were too grave to be overloo! under the letter of instruc- 


tions delivered to you when you were first appointed. It is deemed but just 


eemed to exist, but the irregularities practiced have been grave, 
and if you did not know of them you should have, and if you were contin- 
ued in your nee like practices, or still more objectionable ones, would likely 
grow up without your detection, 

88 is not established against Mr. Shonefelt, but it is deemed, on 
the testimony, that he certainly must have known of Mr. Benoist's falsifica- 
tions, both as to vouchers and checks. 

You can tender your resignation, to take effect upon the appointment and 
qualification of your successor, and in any event, within twenty days. This 
you will send without delay. 

The agency will continue in the hands of Mr. Reynolds until your succes- 
sor is appointed and qualified. : 

Very reepectfulty, 
JOHN W. NOBLE, Secretary. 

P. P. PALMER, 


Indian Agent, Cheyenne River Agency, South Dakota. 


Mr. President, I wish to offer one more amendment to the 
parang bill. I move to add at the end of line 4, on page 63, the 
ollowing: i i 
That the funds now in the Treasury bel to the Santee S Indians 
in the State of Nebraska and at 3 t Dal 
sulting from the sale of lands in Minnesota, and $32,000 heretofore appropri- 


ated to hase lands for the Santee Indians in Ne who have notre- 
— otments, may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, be 


I ony. weighed or tared one of these (marked with star), and found it 
weighed as marked. This showed a shrinkage of 87 pounds on 10 cases on 
gross weights. Then I weighed the last 10 crates opened, taring every crate, 
with the following result: 


This shows a shrinkage of 107 pounds on the gross weight, but theerrors in 


* 


y 
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I will state the reasons why I wish this amendment adopted. 
In the first place, these Indians have a fund of about $23,000, re- 
sulting from the sale of an old reservation in Minnesota. The 
act of Congress authorizing’ the sale of this land provided that 
none of the money should ever be paid in cash, but it should be 


invested in goods. They were then wild Indians, but they have 
now become citizens of the States of Nebraska and South ota 
and speak the English language. They reside in houses, are 
farming, and wear citizens’ clothes, and they want this money 
paid tothem, but the Department is powerless to give it to them; 
that is, about $23,000. 

Then, in the act ratifying the Sioux agreement we appropriated 
$32,000 to buy land for the Indians who do not receive allot- 
ments; but there is no land. Their reservation had been broken 
up, and they had taken allotments of all the land there was for 

em to take, and there is no more land anywhere near them. 
Therefore they want this money paid to them in cash. 

I do not know but that I can illustrate this better b 
of the chief.. The chief of this tribe has 400 acres of land. He 
has three children to whom allotments have not been made. He 
does not wish to purchase land for these children; they are not 
of age; but he wishes to have the money; and it seems to me it 
would be better for him to have it. 

Mr. DAWES. I will say to the Senator that inasmuch as this 
is left to the discretion of the Secre , if he does not see any 
objection to paying it in cash instead of in kind, I do not see any 


the case 


objections that could be made to the amendment. 
e VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 
The SECRETARY. On page 63, after line 4, it is proposed to 


That the funds now in the Treasury belonging to the Santee Sioux In- 
dians in the State of Nebraska and at Flandreau, in the State of South Da- 
kota, resulting from the sale of lands in Minnesota, and 000 heretofore 
appropriated to purchase lands for the Santee Indians in Nebraska who 
have not recei allotments, may, in the discretion of the Secretary of the 
Interior, be paid in cash. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
PETTIGREW]. a 
The amendment was agreed to. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. If there be no further amendment 
as in Committee of the Whole, the bill will be reported to the 
Senate. 

The bill was 8 9775 to the Senate as amended. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on concurring in 
the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole. 

The amendments were concurred in. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill is still open toamendment 
in the Senate. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Ido not want the amendment with re- 
gard to placing army officers in charge concurred in along with 
the others. I want a separate vote on that amendment. 

Mr. DAWES. That can only be done by an independent mo- 
tion. For the sake of bringing that question before the Senate, 
I renew the motion reported by the committee to strike out the 

roviso beginning on the last line of page 1, and upon that I call 
for the yeas and nays. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is the demand for the yeas and nays 
seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. HOAR. I move that the Senate proceed to the consider- 
ation of the bill (S. 2729) to amend an act entitled An act to es- 
tablish circuit courts of appeals and to define and regulate in 
certain cases the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States, 
and for other purposes.” Of course it will be subject to be laid 
aside whenever my colleague chooses to finish the pending ap- 
propriation bill. 

r. DAWES. The proper way would be to lay aside the ap- 
propriation bill temporarily while doing that. 

. PADDOCK. I wish to give notice of a reservation of the 
amendment in relation to the Santee Agency. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered on the amendment moved by the Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. DAWES]. 

Mr. COCKRELL. No name has answered? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. No name has answered. 

Mr. HOAR. I understand that it is not the pu e of my col- 
league to have a vote to-night. Is it the desire of my colleague 
to have a vote to-night? 

Mr. DAWES. It is my desire if that is agreeable to the Sen- 


ate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I think that can not be done. 

Mr. DAWES. I understand there are some Senators who de- 
sire to make remarks upon the pending amendment, and they 
wish to have it go over. I do not intend to press it unless the 
Senate desire to have the vote taken to-night. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 
A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
a bill (H. R. 7360) authorizing the construction of a wagon and 
motor bridge over the Missouri River, at St. Charles, Mo.; in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate: 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

The m e also announced that the Speaker of the House had 
signed the following enrolled bills and jointresolutions; and they 
were thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill 85 1884 for the relief of Daniel McClure; 

A bill (S. 1884) to prevent fraud upon the water revenues of 
the District of Columbia; 

A bill (H. R. 4631) toamend an act entitled An act to authorize 
the construction of a railroad, wagon, and foot-passenger bridge 
at Burlington, lowa, approved August 6, 1888,” as amended by act 
approved February 21, 1890; 

A bill (H. R. 5176) to change the time of holding the courts in 
the eastern judicial district of Texas; 

A bill(H. R. 6214) to increase the pension of William Burrough, 
of Crawford County, Ark., veteran of the war of 1812; and 

A joint resolution (S. R. 49) construing article 4 of the agree- 
ment with the Citizen Band of Pottawatomie Indians in Okla- 
homa Territory and elsewhere. 


CIRCUIT COURTS OF APPEAL, 


Mr. HOAR. I renew my motion, subject of course to the un- 
derstanding that the pending appropriation bill shall be taken 
up and finished. 

Mr. DAWES. 
standing. 

Mr. DOLPH. And subject to the unanimous consent given 
yesterday in regard to the consideration of the Calendar. 

Mr. HOAR. If the Senator will allow me to explain, I under- 
stand that the Senate some days ago unanimously spreod that 
the Calendar should bə taken up for two days after the pend 
ete ARON billis dis of. Idonot propose tointerfere wit 
that arrangement, but I simply wish to have the court bill, which 
is an important bill, although one which I think will not take 
very long, the pending business, and have it understood by the 
Senate that after the 3 appropriation bill and the order 
to proceed with the Calendar for two days have been disposed of 
that bill shall be considered. That is all I desire. 

Mr. ALLISON. Subject to appropriation bills. 

Mr. HOAR. Subject to appropriation bills. 

Mr. CULLOM. After that announcement, I move that the 
Senate proceed to the consideration of executive business. 

Mr. HOAR. Let my motion be first put. 

Mr. CULLOM. Very well. 80 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The title of the bill indicated by 
the Senator from Massachusetts will be read. 

The SECRETARY. Order of Business 505, a bill (S. 2729) to 
amend an act entitled An act to establish circuit courts of ap- 
peal, and to define and regulate in certain cases the jurisdiction 
of the courts of the United States, and for other pu 255 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion made 
by the Senator from Massachusetts. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. CULLOM. Mr. President 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Illinois with- 
hold his motion in order that the Chair may lay before the Sen- 
ate messages from the President of the United States? 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly; I withhold it for that purpose. 


TARIFF LAWS OF VENEZUELA AND COLOMBIA. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was 
read, and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations, and 
ordered to be printed: 


To the Senate: 

Iherewith transmit, in answer to the resolutions of the Senate of the 16th 
dud 2ist ultimo, a report from the Acting Secretary of State, with accompa- 
nying statistics, showing the duties imposed by the Governments of Vene- 
zuela and Colombia upon products of the Uni States imported into these 


countries. 
BENJ. HARRISON. 
EXECUTIVE MANSION, Washington, April 1, 1892. 
UNLAWFUL APPROPRIATION OF PROPERTY IN THE DISTRICT. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States; which was 
read, and ordered to lie on the table: 


I will not stand in the way with that under- 


EXECUTIVE MANSION, April 1, 1892. 


1892. 
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HOUSE BILL REFERRED. 

The bill (H. R. 7360) authorizing the construction of a wagon 
and motor bridge over the Missouri River at St. Charles, Mo., 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 

Mr. CULLOM. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened and (at 5 o’clock and 
5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until Monday, April 4, 
1892, at 12 o’clock meridian. X 


NOMINATIONS. : 

Executive nominations received by the Senate April 1, 1882. 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY. 

Frank L. Coombs, of Napa, Cal., to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States to Japan, to 
fill a vacancy. 

JUDGES OF PROBATE. 

George W. Bartch, of Utah Territory, to be judge of 8 
in the county of Salt Lake, in the Territory of Utah, term 
having expired January 27, 1892. 5 

Edward B. Kirk, of Utah Territory, to be judge of probate in 
the county of Boxelder, in the Territory of Utah, vice E. P. 
Johnson, term expired. 

POSTMASTERS. 

John McCarthy, to be postmaster at Berkeley, in the county of 
Alameda and State of ornia, in the place of Napoleon B. 
Byrne, whose commission expired December 21, 1891. 

merson A. Hough, to be ter at Collinsville, in the 
county of Hartford and State of Connecticut, in the place of 
Stephen J. Lyon, whose commission expired March 31, 1892. 

Brack F. Holt, to be postmaster at Valdosta, in the county of 

Lowndes and State of rgia, in the place of Charles O. Force, 


deceased. 

Nathan F. Roberts, to be postmaster at Dexter, in the count, 
of Penobscot and State of Maine, in the place of David H. Mud- 
gett, whose commission expired March 12, 1892. 

ward A. Goddard, to be postmaster at Orange, in the count 
of Franklin and State of Massachusetts, in the place of Frederic 
P. Carruth, whose commission expires April 2, 1892. 

William P. Skinner, to be postmaster at Cedar Springs, in the 
county of Kent and State of Michigan, in the place of James K. 
Skinner, deceased. 2 

Madison J. Benson, to be postmaster at Excelsior Springs, in 
the county of Clay and State of Missouri, in the place of William 
A. Morton, resigned, 

Charles T. Andrews, to be pee at Seneca Falls, in the 
county of Seneca and State of New York, in the place of Jasper 
N. Hammond, whose commission expires April 23, 1892. 

Lewis B. Jewell, to be postmaster at Ovid, in the county of 
Seneca and State of New York, the appointment of a postmaster 
for the said office having, by law, become vested in the President 
on and after January 1, 1892. 

Pembroke Pierce, to be postmaster at Homer, in the county of 
Cortland and State of New York, in the place of Dwight N. Mil- 
ler, whose commission expires April 5, 1892. 

George Russell, to be postmaster at Napoleon,in the county of 
Henry and State of Ohio, in the place of David M. Jones, de- 


ceased. 

Charles P. Washburn, to be 28 at Delphos, in the 
county of Van Wert and State of Ohio, who was commissioned 
during the recess of the Senate August 5, 1891, in the place of 
David E. Baxter, removed. 

Andrew K. Black, to be postmaster at Harrisburg, in the 
county of Dauphin and State of Pennsylvania, in the place of 
Benjamin F. Meyer, whose commission expired January 5, 1892. 

Jonas H. Geary, to be postmaster at Catawissa, in the county 
of Columbia and State of Pennsylvania, the appointment of a 
postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after October 1, 1891. 

John C. McKean, to be postmaster at Charleroi, in the county 
of Washington and State of Pennsylvania, the appointment of a 
postmaster for the said office having, by law, become vested in 
the President on and after October 1, 1891. 

David L. Williams, to be postmaster at McDonald, in the 
county of Washington and State of Pennsylvania, the appoint- 
ment of a postmaster for the said office having, by law, become 
vested in the President on and after January 1, 1892. 

Boliver J. Pridgen, to be postmaster at Eagle Pass, in the 
onna of Maverick and State of Texas, in the place of Laura 
W. Harrington, Whose commission expired January 6, 1892. 
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George C. Higbee, to be postmaster at Beaver Dam, in the 
county of Dodge and State of Wisconsin, in the place of James 
P. McGill, whose commission expired December 20, 1891. 

UNITED STATES MARSHAL. 

Philemon B. Hunt, of Texas, to be marshal of the United 
States for the northern district of Texas, vice George A. Knight, 
resigned. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Infantry arm. 

First Lieut. Richard T. Yeatman, Fourteenth Infantry, to be 
captain, March 28, 1892, vice Hasson, Fourteenth Infantry, re- 
tired from active service. 

Second Lieut. John Little, Twenty-fourth Infantry, to be first 
Lona ears March 28, 1892, vice Yeatman, Fourteenth Infantry, 
promoted. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 1, 1892. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY. 
Cavalry arm. 
oe t Lieut. Ezra B. Fuller, Seventh Cavalry, to be captain of 
cavalry. 
Second Lieut. James W. Benton, Ninth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant of cavalry. 
Subsistence Department. 
First Lieut. Edward E. Dravo, Sixth Cavalry, to be commis- 
sary of subsistence with the rank of captain. 
Judge- Advocate-General’s Department. 
Capt. Stephen W. Groesbeck, of the Sixth Infantry, to be judge- 
advocate wifh the rank of major. 
Infantry arm. 
Lieut. Col. George M. Brayton, Ninth Infantry, to be colonel. 
i Kline, Twenty-fourth Infantry, to be lieutenant- 
colonel. 
Capt. Frederick E. Trotter, Fourteenth Infantry, to be major. 
First Lieut. Frank Taylor, Fourteenth Infantry, to be captain. 
Second Lieut. William S. Riddle, jr., Thirteenth Infantry, to 
be first lieutenant. 
Cavalry arm. 


Second Lieut. Herbert S. Whipple, Tenth Cavalry, to be first 
lieutenant. 
REGISTERS OF LAND OFFICE. . 


Carroll H. Parmelee, of Buffalo, Wyo., to be register of the 


land office at Buffalo, Wyo. 

De Forest D. Leach, of Oklahoma, Okla., to be register of the 
land office at Oklahoma, in the Territory of Oklahoma. 

Samuel L. Overstreet, of Guthrie, Okla., to be register of the 
land office at Guthrie, in the Territory of Oklahoma. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
FRIDAY, April 1, 1892. 


The House met at 120’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday's proceedings was read and approved. 


THOMAS CARTER, DECEASED. 


The SPEAKER laid before the Hous? a communication from 
the Court of Claims, transmitting a copy of the findings of the 
court in the case of Thomas Carter, deceased, against the United 
States; which communication was referred to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

PRINTING OF EULOGIES ON THE LATE SENATOR PLUMB. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a resolution of the Sen- 
ate, providing for the printing of 8,000 copies of the eulogies de- 
livered in Congress on Hon. Preston B. Plumb, late a Senator 
from the State of Kansas. 

The resolution was read. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the House 
that this is the usual resolution to print eulogies, and I ask unan- 
imous consent that it be conaidarcht at this time. 

Mr. BAILEY. I ask that it be withdrawn, as it is evident 
that there is not a quorum here. 

Mr. RICHARDSON, It is simply a resolution providing for 
the printing of the eulogies on the late Senator Plumb. 

Mr. BAILEY. That makes no difference. It carries a charge 
upon the Treasury, and I will be compelled to object to it, as it is 
apparent that there is no quorum present. 
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referred to the Committee on Printing. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will not object to the present consideration 
of the resolution, but I simply notify the gentleman that I will 
make the point of no quorum upon its adoption. 

The SP Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

There was no objection. a 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 


on. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BAILEY. I demand a division. 

Mr. BURROWS. If the gentleman from Texas is going to 
insist upon his point of no quorum, as I understand he is, I hope 
moy friand from Tennessee will withdraw the matter. 

. RICHARDSON. Iwill withdraw the resolution. 

Mr. BAILEY. Iasked the gentleman to do that at first, and 
he would not do it. Of course I shall insist. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. I ask that the bill remain upon the 
Speaker’s table. 

The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection that course will 
be pursued. 

here was no objection. 
INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a joint resolution (H. 
Res. 92) to encourage the establishment and endowment of insti- 

tutions of learning at the national capital, by defining the polic 
of the Government with reference to the use of its literary an 
scientific collections by students. 

The resolution and the amendments thereto were read. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. These amendments are simply verbal, and 
I move that we agree to them, and that they all be voted upon at 
once. ‘ . 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
that there be one vote taken upon all the amendments. In the 
absence of objection that will be done. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendments. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
“ayes” seemed to have it. 

Mr. BAILEY. I demand a division. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I will state to the gentleman from Texas 
that these amendments are merely ver The resolution car- 
ries no appropriation of any kind, but it simply declares that the 
library and the public collections here of various kinds may be 
open to students and professors in educational institutions. 

Mr. BAILEY. I will say to the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina that I myself voted for the resolution of the gentleman from 
Tennessee; but 5 to proceeding now is based Bo aor my 
unwillingness to allow the House to take a vote on any bill with- 
out the presence of a quorum. Therefore, I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 112, noes 1. 

Mr. BAILEY. 8 Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. e gentleman rom Texas makes the point 
of no quorum; and the Chair will appoint as tellers the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr.HEMPHILL] and the gentleman 
from EA od ae BAILEY]. 

Mr. B WS. Ifthe gentleman is going to make this point, 
I suggest that it would be better to withdraw the resolution. 

1 Mr. HEMPHILL. If the point is insisted on I will withdraw 


Mr. BLOUNT. I would suggest that the bill lie on the Speak- 
er’s table for the present. 

The SPE The Chair will state that it would require 
unanimous consent to do that. This is a House bill with Senate 
a and under the rules it is in order now, when pre- 
sen e 
aru 5 URROWS. By unanimous consent the matter can lie on 

e table. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. These amendments, as I have stated, are 


The SPEAKER. Objection is reer and the resolution will be 


merely verbal, and I would like to have the resolution to. 
Mr. BLO . I ask unanimous copsent that the bill lie on 
the Speaker’s table. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent that 
the bill be withdrawn from the consideration of the House and lie 
upon the table. In the absence of objection that order will be 
made. 

There was no objection. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. BUNN, for one week, on account of sickness. 
To Mr. WHITING, for ten days, on account of important busi- 


ness. 
To Mr. CALDWELL, for ten days, on account of important busi- 
ness 


clear, and a clearance of not less than 55 feet above the 


To Mr. SOULL, indefinitely, on account of sickness in his 


any 
1 HOUK of Ohio, indefinitely, on account of sickness in 
y. 

To Mr: HULL, for ten days, on account of the death of a near 
relative in Ohio. 

REPORT ON NAVAL OBSERVATORY. 

Mr. HERBERT asked unanimous consent that500 copies of the 
report on the bill (H. R. 3996) relating to the Naval Observatory 
be printed for the use of the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

r. BAILEY. I object to that. 

Mr. HERBERT. o makes the objection? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas ee BAILEY]. 

Mr. HERBERT. I ask the gentleman from Texas to with- 
ariy, his objection until I can explain the purpose of this re- 
quest, 

Mr. BURROWS. He does not object on the merits, but to 
the granting of such a request in the absence of a quorum. 
BOARDS OF VISITORS TO THE MILITARY`AND NAVAL ACADE- 

MIES. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair announces the ap 
the Board of Visitors to the Military and Nav: 
which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: , 

«Board of Visitors of the Military Academy: Mr. OUTHWAITE of Ohio, Mr. 

EISSENHAINER of New Jersey, and Mr. HULL of Iowa. 


Board of Visitors of the Naval Academy: Mr. HERBERT of Alabama, Mr. 
CoMPToN of Maryland, and Mr. WADSWORTH of New York. 


BRIDGE OVER THE MISSOURI RIVER AT ST. CHARLES, MO. 

Mr. NORTON. T ask unanimous consent for the present con- 
sideration of the bill which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be reported by the Clerk, after 
which the Chair will ask if there be objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (EL R. 7360) authorizing the construction of a wagon and motor bri 
: Prats the Missouri River at St. Charles, Mo. Sr 
engineer of 


Be it enacted, etc., That J. A. L. Waddell, consulting 3 
Kansas City, M successors and be, and are hereby, authorized 


there’ 
souri River, between the oF of St. Charles, Mo., and St. Louis County, Mo., 


intment of 
Academies, 


at a point at least one- of a mile from any other to be selected 

tent with the interests of river navigation. Said shall be con- 
structed to provide for the of wagons and vehicles of kinds, street- 
railway cars, motor cars, for all road travel for 


p 
said bridge; and if any change lan of construction of said 
bridge at any time, such change shall be subject to the approval of the Sec- 
retary of War; and any cor ar in the construction or any alteration of said 
bridge that may be directed at any time by 


carry 
ts V 
object the said J. A. Pewa dell shall subas to the Sec 
0 


bridge shall not be co: 
SEC. 3. That said bridge shall be built as a high bridge with unbroken and 
continuous spans ha channel spans of not less than 400 feet each in the 
standard high-water 
line established by the Missouri River Com ion in 1889, and now in 
orce; and the piers of said bridge shall be parallel with the current of said 
river, and the bridge itself ie t les thereto. 
SEC. 4. That the re of Waris 
plan and er informatii 


rece: such notification the said party may 
confor: strictly to the e Plan location, and should any 
change be made in the plan of the bridge or accessory works during the prog - 
ress of the work thereon, such change 


shall be subject likewise to the ap- 
proval of the Secre of War. 


Sec. 5. That any bridge * under 2 act and cones to its 5 
shall be a lawful structure, and shall be recognized an ownasa route, 
shall be made for the TEANS — over 


States than the rate per mile paid for the tr over the street rail- 
ways or public highways leading to the said „ and it shall enjoy the 


rights and privileges of other t-roads in the United States; equal 
privileges in the use of said bri shall be ted to all telegraph compa- 
nies, and the United States shall have the right of way across said and 


its approaches for postal-telegraph p 

SEC. 6. That this act shall be null void if actual construction of the 
bridge herein authorized be not commenced within two years and completed 
within four years from the date thereof. 

Sr. 7. That this act shall take effect and be in force from and after its 
passage. 


The amendments of the committee are as follows: 
In section 1, line 16, after the words “Secretary of War,“ insert the follow- 


15 provided, That the said J. A. L. Waddell, his successors and shall 
build and maintain at all times, as accessory works to said such 
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boo: piers, dikes, guard fences, and similar devices as may be necessary, 
the judgment of the Secretary of War, to insure at all times a permanent 

z distance above and below the site, and for the 


for a sufficient bo 
— ot rafts, steamboats, and other water craft safely under said bridge: 

Aredia That the said J. A. L. Waddell,his successors and assigns, 
tain on said brid: from sunset to sunrise, such lights and other 


signals as the Light-House Board shall be. 

section 2, line 4, after the word “ e,“ insert the words “and acces- 
works.” 
after the word“ design.“ insert th 
the word “drawings,” strike out the word for“ and insert the 


oft.” 
line 18, after the word “ bridge,” insert the words and accessory works.“ 
3, 


iF 


BE 
4 


3, line 2, after the word “spans,” strike out the words “having 
before the word “spans,” insert the word “all,” and after the 


A 


spigen insert the following words: over the water way to have a clear 

annel way.“ 

line 4, 88 the word feet.“ strike out the words “each in the clear;“ 

also after the words “and a,” in the same line, strike out the word 
ge.“ 

In line 5, before the words ot not less than 55 feet above.“ insert the words 
“clear headroom;” and after the word above,“ in the same line, strike out 
the words the standard.” 

6, after the words “high-water” strike out the words “grada lines 
the Missouri River Commission in 1889, and now in force, and 


In section 6, line 3, after the word “‘ within,” strike out the words “two year,” 
insert the words “one year;” and in the same line, after the words gom- 
pleted within,” strike out the word four“ and insert the word “three.” 
In section 7, line 2, after the word“ passage,“ insert the following words 
“and the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly re- 


Mr. CURTIS. I shall have to object to that bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. CURTIS. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Iask for the present reading and considera- 
tion of the following resolution—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not reco, 
for that p . The Chair recognizes 
West Virginia [Mr. CAPEHART]. 

BRIDGE OVER THE MISSOURI RIVER AT ST. CHARLES, MO. 


Mr. NORTON. What gentleman made the objection? 
The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. Cur- 


TIS}. 
Me. NORTON. Idesiretostate that this isan ordinary bridge 
bill, in the ordinary form, and is approved by the Secretary of 


eB. 


the gentleman 
e gentleman from 


ar. 
Mr. CURTIS. Mr. S er, I objected under a misapprehen- 
sion as to the bill. As Junderstand it isconfined to the uri 


River, I withdraw my objection. : 

5 Is there objection to the consideration of 
Mr. LIVINGSTON. I shall object to the consideration of 

the bill unless the power of laying tollsis conferred on the county 


court. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri has the floor, 
and has yielded to a question from the gentleman from Georgia. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON, Iwill not object if the power of fixing the 
toll is conferred on the county court. 

Mr. NORTON. Iwill state to the 
that the toll is fixed by the owners of 
approval of the Secre of War. 

r. LIVINGSTON. Ido not want the Secretary of War in it. 
I want that power conferred on the county court. 

Mr. NORTON. Iwill accept the amendment of the gentleman 
from Georgia, that the toll shall be fixed by the county court, 
but I will say to the gentleman from Georgia that the bridge is 
in two counties. 

Mr. LIVINGSTON. Very well; letit be by both county courts 
[laughter] or either one. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. Are 
there any amendments? ` 

Mr. NORTON. There are several amendments; and I ask con- 
sent, they being mere formal amendments, that they be consid- 
ered in kron. 

The SPEAKER. Are they committee amendments? 

Mr. NORTON. Yes, sir. 3 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendments of the committee be consid- 
ered in gross. Is there objection? [After a pause.] The Chair 
hears none. The question is on agreeing to the amendments. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed tohave. ` 

Mr. BAILEY. I demand a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 121, noes 3. 


entleman from Georgia 
e bridge, subject to the 


Mr. BAILEY. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. e gentleman from Texas makes the point 
that no quorum has voted, and the gentleman from Missouri 
[Mr. NORTON] and the gentleman from Texas [Mr. BAILEY] will 
take their places as tellers. f 

The House again divided; and tellers reported 170 in the affirm- 
ative. 

The SPEAKER. Those desiring to vote in the negative will 
please pore between the tellers. 

Mr. BAILEY. Mr. Speaker, my purpose being to disclose a 
quorum, I now withdraw the point as a quorum has voted. - 

The SPEAKER. The point of no quorum is withdrawn; the 
ayes have it, and the amendmentsare agreed to. Are there any 
other amendments except the committee amendments? 

Mr. NORTON. No, sir. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading; and being engrossed, it was accordingly read the third 
time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. NORTON, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


HEARINGS ON ANTIOPTION BILLS. 


Mr. HATCH. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the Committee 
on Agriculture to ask unanimous consent of the House for the 

resent consideration of a resolutioii for the reprint of the hear- 
ings had before that committee on what is known as the anti- 
opion bills. There is such a demand by the members of the House 
that it is impossible for us to furnish them, as the small edition 
which had been printed is exhausted. 

The SPEAK The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent for the consideration of a resolution, which the 
Clerk will report, after which the Chair will ask if there be ob- 
jection. 

; The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas the Committee on Agriculture, having under consideration H. R. 

Nos. 394, 2699, and 3876, restricting and taxing dealers in futures“ and AT 


tions” in agricultural products, gave hearings to a number of voluntary 


3 as experts in support ot and in op tion to the proposed legislation; 
an 


Whereas the House ordered printed 500 copies of the hearings, with such 
memorials, petitions, and letters as had been filed; and ahs ana 
an 
+ 


Whereas the demand for the printed hearings has been very 


the first pon has been speedily exhausted: Therefore, in view of the general 
demand for the testimony, the Committee on Agriculture, in regular session 
3 March 23, 1892, ordered that the following resolution be submitted to 
the House: 

Resolved, That a second edition of 5,000 copies of the testimony taken be- 
fore the Committee on Agriculture during a consideration of 392, 2699, 
and 3870, restricting and dealers in “futures” and options“ in agri- 
cultural products, be printed for the use of the members of the House. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this resolution? [After a pause.] The Chair hears none. 

Mr. HATCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask to amend the resolution by 
striking out 5,000“ and inserting “ 4,000,” for the reason that 
upon consultation with the Public Printer and getting an esti- 
mate of the cost, we find that the printing of 4,000 copies of these 
hearings will come very near $500, the amount of printing that 
can be done without a concurrent resolution; and as I wish to 
avoid any delay in the printing of this edition, so that members 
can have it, I move to strike out 5,000“ and insert ‘‘ 4,000.” 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, that amendment wiliba 
agreed to. There was no objection. 

The question was taken, and the resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. HATCH, a motion to reconsider the last vote 
was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. 
PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, informed the House that the 


President had approved and signed bills of the following titles: 
An act (H. R. ) for the relief of the inhabitants of town 
of Chelan, in Okano County, State of Washington; 


An act H. R. 3933) to set apart a tract of land in the State of 
California for the use of the Lick Observatory of the astronom- 
ical department of the University of California; 

An act (H. R. 1737) to increase the pension of Annie Maria 
Young, a Revolutionary pensioner; 

An act (H. R. 128) to provide for the establishment of a port of 
delivery at Council Bluffs, Iowa; 

An act (H. R. 6071) to amend section 1216 of the Revised Stat- 
utes, relative to certificates of merit to the enlisted men of the 


Army; 

An act (H. R. 3885) to increase the pension of George R. Allen; 

An act (H. R. 1487) to remove the political disabilities of John 
R. F. Tatnall; 

An act (H. R. 5118) to amend an act entitled An act making 
appropriations to provide for the expenses of the government of 

e District of Columbia for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1882, 
and for other purposes,” approved March 3, 1881; 

An act (H. R. 497) to determine the sessions of the circuit and 
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district courts of the United States for the eastern district of 
Wisconsin; and 

An act (H. R. 5891) to authorize the appointment of clerk for 
the circuit and district courts in the Texarkana division of the 
eastern district of Arkansas. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE. 


A m from the Senate, by Mr. McCook, its Secretary, 
announced that the Senate had passed, without amendment, the 
bill (H. R. 610) extending the privileges of the first and seventh 
sections of the act approved June 10, 1880, governing the trans- 
portation of merchandise without Sy e to the port of 
Ogdensburg, in the State of New York. 

t also announced that the Senate had the bill (S. 639) 
granting an increase of pension to Michael O’Brien, in which con- 
currence was requested. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I demand the regular order. 
The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees 
for reports. ` 5 
Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. S er, I desire to present a privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Rules. 
e SPEAKER. The report will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. ALDERSON submitted [January 15, 1892] the following, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on ee J s 

“Whereas it has been charged through the columns of the public journals 
of the country and through other channels, that the Census u has been 
wrongfully conducted under Superintendent Porter, in the State of New 
York and elsewhere, in the interest of partisan politics, and not with the 
view of obta correct enumeration and other data, and that the funds 
appro: ted therefor were wontonly wasted, and that said Bureau has been 

y anaged: Therefore, 

“ Resolved the House of Representatives, 1. That a special committee of 
seven be appointed to investigate and report on said charges. 

“2. That said committee be allowed a clerk, stenographer, and be empow- 
ered to send for persons and papers and to administer oaths as prescribed in 
such cases and to perform such other duties as will enable them more thor- 
a to carry out the intention of this bill. 

e Committee on Rules recommend the adoption of the accom 
resolution, heretofore referred to it, look: to an investigation of the Cen- 
sus Office, with the following ame: ent, viz: 

Amend by striking out the word “stenographer” in the second line of sec- 
tion by 5 out * in the last line of said section, and sub- 
stitu therefor the word “resolution.” 


Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I move the adoption of the 
resolution. 

Mr. WILLCOX. Mr. Speaker, is it proposed to call this mat- 
ter up for action at this time? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair so understands. 

Mr. WILLCOX. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say in reference to 
this matter that the Committee on the Eleventh Census have in- 
structed me this morning, as their chairman, to request that 
this matter be referred to that committee, on the ground that it 
is a subject which properly comes within their jurisdiction. 
We deem it to be the right and the duty of our committee to in- 

` e EAr the subject in this resolution, if an invsetigation is or- 
dered by the House, and we believe there is no necessity for a spe- 
cial committee. 

The Committee on the Eleventh Census have plenty of time, 
and I believe they have the ability, to make a thorough and im- 
partial investigation of this subject, and I can not conceive any 
reason why ibere should be a special committee unless it be to 
multiply officesand committees unnecessarily. I therefore move, 
sir, if it be in order, to strike out the words ‘special commit- 
e ” and insert the words ‘‘the Committee on the Eleventh 

nsus.” 

The SPEAKER. A vote will first be taken npon the amend- 
ments recommended by the Committee on Rules, which the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read the amendment, as follows: 


SEC. 2. Strike out the word “stenographer,” in line 2. 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read the second amendment, as follows: 


At the end strike out the word bill“ and insert resolution.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. i 

The SPEAKER. The question now is upon the amendment 
of the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. WILLCOX]. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I noticed in the reading of 
the report that it was stated to be the report of the Committee 
on Rules. That is true, but I ought perhaps to say that the 
minority of the committee did not agree to this repont I am 
aoar in favor of the suggestion made by my friend on the left 
[Mr. WILLCOX]. I see no necessity for the creation of a special 
committee for this pur . We have a Committee on the Elev- 
enth Census having plenty of time to inquire into this matter, 
and I repeat that I most heartily favor the amendment proposed 
by the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. WILLCOXI. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I ought to have stated, as I 
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intended to do, that this is the saport of the majority of the com- 
mittee only. I had not intended to mislead the House at all 
by giving the impression that the minority had agreed to it. 1 
hope that the amendment of the gentleman from Connecticut 
ill not be opted I think itis best, under all the circum- 
stances, that this investigation should be made by a special com- 
mittee. I have no further observations to make. 
Mr. BYNUM. Mr. S er, I most heartily agree with the 
entleman from Connecticut; not because I am a member of the 
mmittee on the Eleventh Census, as I have already enough 
work to do in the way of Epona investigations upon another 
committee, but because the Committee on the Eleventh Census 
is amply able to make this investigation. It already hasa clerk, 
it already has a committee room; it will be a saving of expense 
to have that committee do the work, and I do not see why a com- 
mittee which has scarcely anything to do should be turned down 
in its special line of Fh risdiction by the creation of aspecial com- 
mittee to do its work. It seems to me very clear that this in- 
vestigation, if it is to be made, ought to be made by the Com- 
mittee on the Eleventh Census, as a matter of propriety and 
economy, and I trust that the amendment of the gentleman from 


Connecticut will prevail. 
Mr. ENLOE. ill the gentleman answer a question? 
Mr. BYNUM. Certainly. 


Mr. ENLOE. If the Census Committee believes that this Bu- 
reau ought to be investigated I would like to know why it is that 
Sie has never taken any step looking to such an in- 
vestigation? 

Mr. BYNUM. Ido not know that that cuts any figure in the 
case at all. 

Mr. ENLOE. I think it does cut some figure. 

Mr. BYNUM. The resolution of the gentleman from West 
Virginia [Mr. ALDERSON] was probably introduced and referred 
about the time the Census Committee was appointed. I do not 
know that the standard of integrity here is so low that it is to be 
assumed that gentlemen who have not come forward to push for 
an investigation are therefore not to be trusted to make a fair 
and thorough investigation if directed to do so by the House. 

Mr. ENLOE. The regular committees of the House have a 
large number of members, and it is often very difficult to secure 
a quorum for the purposes of conducting an investigation. Even 
where there is a special committee of seven it isexceedingly diffi- 
cult to get a quorum to attend regularly the sittings of the com- 
mittee. Such investigations occupy a great portion of the time 
of the members, and if you have to get a quorum of seven out of 
thirteen you will not be likely to sueceed very often. Besides 
it seems to me that if the Committee on the Eleventh Census had 
any reason to believe that an investigation of the Census Bureau 
ought to be made they should have made some move in that di- 
rection, and that committee ought to know, if they have been 
e oa anto the matter, whether or not such an investigation is 

uired. 

his proposition comes from the gentleman from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. ERSON], who is not present. I happen to know 
that he has been paying some attention to this matter, and I 
think this investigation ought to be in the hands of somebody 
who has already to some extent become familiar with the neces- 
sity of having this question investigated. I pons the amend- 
ment will not reed to. (Cries of Vote!” Votel“) 

Mr. HAYES of Iowa. Mr. Speaker, I do believe the amend- 
ment e by the gentleman from Connecticut ought not 
to prevail; and in saying this I have certainly no desire to make 
any reflection upon the Committee on the Eleventh Census. It 
seems to me, however, that this matter is not within the ordi- 
nary province or purview of that committee; that a select com- 
mittee should be chosen by the Speaker with special reference 
to the investigation to be had, For this reason I believe the re- 
port of the Committee on Rules should be adopted. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. I demand the previous question on the 
whole thing. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi demands 
the previous question upon the pending amendment. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. And upon the resolution itself. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state that should this motion 

revail, the resolution ought to be amended in another particu- 


Mr. KYLE. Will the Chair state what the pending amend- 
ment is? 

The SPEAKER. It is to strike out so much of the resolution 
as provides for the 5 of a select committee and to in- 
sert a provision that the cedar felons conducted by the stand- 
ing committee on the Eleventh Census. That is the effect of the 
amendment. The ganteman from e has demanded the 

revious question on the pending amendment. 
* Mr. MILLER. If the gentleman insists on the previous ques- 
tion, I move that we adjourn. 


1892. 
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The SPEAKER (having put the question on the motion to ad- 
journ). The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. MILLER. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The question being taken on ordering the yeas and nays, one 
member [Mr. MILLER] voted in the affirmative. 

The SPEAKER. One member has voted to order the yeas and 
nays—not a sufficient number. [Laughter.] The yeas and nays 
are refused. 

Mr. MILLER. I move that we take a recess until 5 o’clock 
this afternoon. . 

The SPEAKER (having put the question on the motion for a 
recess) said: The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. MILLER. I ask for a division. 

The question being again taken; there were—yeas 2, noes 126. 

Mr. MILLER. No quorum, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint tellers. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make the point 
that all this proceeding on the part of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. MILLER] is out of order. It is provided in the rules 
that it shall always be in order to call up for consideration a re- 
port from the Committee on Rules. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi makes the 
point, that pending the consideration of a report from the Com- 
mittee on Rules only one motion, to adjourn, isin order. The 
Chair will hear the gentleman on the other side [Mr. MILLER]. 

Mr. MILLER. r. Speaker, I think that these rules as we 
have adopted them have been a decided embarrassment to this 
House. I believe that if we had gone on without any rules we 
would have been a good deal better off. [Laughter and ap- 
pai On account of those rules we have spent half the time 

ere 5 session doing 8 . 

Mr. WATSON. And doing it very ly. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Worse than nothing. 

Mr. MILLER. I submit that the people who have been 
elected to this body for the pu of representing certain sec- 
tions of country should be heard; that no one member has any 
superior right in this House over another [cries of That's 
right!”], and that any rules which conflict with the rights of in- 
dividual members are wrong and should be wiped out. 

Mr. CATE. That is right. 

Mr. MILLER. It has been talked of and published throughout 
the country that we are to have a committee to report here rules 
that shall cut off the consideration of anything that may be en- 

g the attention of the House. Now, I do not believe in any 
doctriné. I believe weshould be left free here as the repre- 
Ap- 


suc 
sentatives of the people to work for our constituencies. 


lause. 
5 Mr. PAYNE. Did you vote for this rule? 

Mr. MILLER. No, sir. On the contrary, I voted against it 
and spoke against it, and I shall continue to and act against 
it. I think it is an outrage upon legislation. I believe that this 
report of the Committee on Rules is merely intended for the 
benefit of certain individuals to enable them to have a good time 
in New York at the public nse. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Let us have a vote, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair sustains the pome of order; and 
the question is on the amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Connecticut. 

The question was taken, and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
MILLER), there were—ayes 115, noes 52. 

So the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. WILLCOX. I move to further amend the resolution by 
striking out the words be allowed a clerk.” 

The amendment was adopted. 

The question being taken on the resolution as amended, on a 
division (demanded by Mr. ENLOE) there were—ayes 142, noes 3. 

So the report was py he 

On motion of Mr. CATCHINGS, the motion to reconsider the 
last vote taken was laid upon the table. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
MANSUR, from and after the 2d of April, indefinitely, on account 
of important business. 

Also, to Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee, indefinitely, on account of 
important business. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. The regular order being demanded, the 
Chair will direct the committees to be called for reports. 


RESTRICTIONS ON THE SALE OF LEAF TOBACCO. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of Virginia, from the Committee on the Ju- 
diciary, reported back the bill (H. R. 4598) to amend section 27, 
chapter 1244, of Supplement to the Revised Statutes of the United 
States im restrictions on the sale of leaf tobacco by the 
farmer; which was referred to the House Calendar. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI. 
Mr. WISE, from the Committee on Interstate and Neh te 


Commerce, reported back with amendments the bill (H. R. 73 
to authorize the Illinois and Iowa Railway and Terminal Com- 
pany to build a bridge across the Mississippi River at Moline, 
III.; which was referred to the House Calendar. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE ENGLISH BAYOU, LOUISIANA. 

Mr. PRICE, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, reported back the bill (H. R. 5726) to authorize the 
Lake Charles Road and Bridge Company, of Lake Charles, La., 
to construct and maintain bridges across English Bayou and 
Caleasieu River; which was referred to the House Calendar. 

LOCAL GOVERNMENT, UTAH. 2 

Mr. WASHINGTON, from the Committee on the Territories, 
reported back the bill (H. R. 7690) for the local government of 
the Territory of Utah, and to provide for the election of certain 
officers in said Territory; which was referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Speaker, the minority have been 
granted leave to present their views. 

Mr. PERKINS, from the Committee on the Territories, sub- 
mitted the views of the minority to accompany said bill; which 
were ordered to be printed with the report of the committee. 

OKLAHOMA TERRITORY. 

Mr.MANSUR, from the Committee on the Territories, reported 
back the bill (H. R. 7451) relative to the district courts of Okla- 
homa Territory, and to provide for the election of judges pro 
tempore; which was referred to the House Calendar. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

On motion of Mr. MARTIN, the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions was discharged from further consideration of the letter 
from the peer J Secretary of War, transmitting the findings of 
the board of officers in the case of William C. Spencer, and the 
same was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

CARE OF DEPENDENT CHILDREN, DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

Mr. MEREDITH, from the Committee on the District of Co- 


‘lumbia, reported back the bill (H. R. 5446) to provide for the care 


of dependent children in the District of Columbia, and to create 
a board of children’s guardians; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPRINTING OF A HOUSE REPORT. 


On motion of Mr. HERBERT, by unanimous consent 500 copies 
of the report on the bill (H. R. 3996) relating to the Naval Obser- 
vatory were ordered printed for the use of the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

ENDOWMENT OF INSTITUTIONS OF LEARNING. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will again lay before the House 
the joint resolution which was temporarily withdrawn this morn- 
ing. The Clerk will read the title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 8 ; 

Joint resolution (H. Res. 92) to encourage the estabishment and endowment 
of institutions of learning at the national Sy ger by defining the 8 ot 
the Government with reference to the use of its library and scientific collec- 
tions by students. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. I ask immediate consideration of the Sen- 
ate amendments. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. 
leads to any debate. 

Mr. HEMPHILL. These are simply verbal amendments of 
the Senate and will cause no delay. 

The amendments of the Senate were read and adopted. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. ENLOE. I move that the House do now resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole for the purpose of considering busi- 
ness on the Private Calendar. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I desire to give notice that if this motion 
does not prevail I shall move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union for 
the pu of considering revenue bills. 

Mr. BURROWS. I desire to inquire of the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] whether it is still the intention to 
close general debate on the tariff bill to-morrow at 2 o’clock? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. That is our hope. 

Mr. BURROWS. Then if the Private Calendar is considered 
to-day that will cut off all further discussion of the tariff bill, ex- 
cept two hours to-morrow? 

r. MANSUR. Mr. Speaker,I wish to say to the House that 
I have an understanding with the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. ENLOE], with reference to a pending matter on the Pri- 
vate Calendar. It is for the purpose of expediting business, and, 
pending his motion, I ask that my motion be presented. 


I will object to thisif the consideration of it 
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The SPEAKER. The Chair does not know what itis. If it 
is not privileged, it can not be submitted. 

Mr. NSUR. I will ask to have it read for information. 

The SPEAKER. If it is not privileged, the Chair can not 
have it read. 


Mr. MANSUR. Then TI will state what itis. It is that the 
previous question may be considered as ordered by the House, 
as the Committee of the Whole, on the bill for the relief of the 
Sibley heirs, the same to be subject to a yea-and-nay vote in the 
ae If this agreement can be reached, it will expedite mat- 

TS, 

The SPEAKER. There is no previous question in the Com- 
mittee of the Whole. 

Mr. MANSUR. Well, we ask unanimous consent that that 
may be the agreement of the House. It will expedite matters. 

Mr. DINGLEY. That can not be done. 

Mr. LODGE. Regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is demanded. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, Lask for 
information whether it is the expectation of the Committee on 
Ways and Means to ask the House to vacate the special order for 
to-morrow? If it is expected to do that, it ee ange the votes 
of some of us on the motion which is now pending. 

Mx. McMILLIN. It was not the purpose of the committee to 
interfere with the special order for to-morrow. 

Mr. ENLOE. I want tosay to my colleagues, and to the House, 
that I do not desire to interfere with the wishes of the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means if the House will allow some other Sai 
next week to be occupied in the consideration of bills on the Pri- 
vate Calendar in lieuof to-day. As we have so little time for the 
Private Calendar, we ought to have some day, and I suggest that 
if the House will agree that we may have next Thursday in place 
of to-day, I will not insist upon my motion this morning. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE] 
moves that the House do now resolve itself into Committee of 
pe Whole for the consideration of bills upon the Private Calen- 

ar. 

Mr. ENLOE. I will ask the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. 
MoMrLLNI] if he is willing to make the kind of an arrangement 
which I 88 

Mr. HOLMAN. The Committee on Appropriations expect to 
have bills ready for consideration at that time. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. As far as I am individually concerned, I 
will not antagonize anything of that sort. I do not feel at lib- 
erty, however, to undertake to bind anyone else, and the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. HOLMAN], chairman of the Committee 
on Appropriations, has just given notice that there will be ap- 
propriation bills ready for consideration at that time that the 
committee will want to consider. 

Mr. BURROWS. Let us have the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE]. 

Mr. KILGORE. I would like to inquire if it is the desire of 
the Committee on Ways and Means to antagonize the motion of 
the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE]? 

Mr. McMIL: I have stated that if the motion of the gen- 
tlemen from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE] did not prevail, we would 
seek to go on with the consideration of the tariff bill. It comes 
in that form because under the rulings of the Chair it has been 
the custom, I think, to hold that this motion took precedence of 
the motion to consider other business on Friday. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I would like to ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MOMILLIN] if the House should go into Committee 
of the Whole on the Private Calendar and consume the day in 
that way, whether the result will not be that there will be only 
two hours more for the discussion of the tariff, under the intima- 
tion he has given to the House that the tariff debate would close 
this week? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. That would be the effect of it, if the House 
should close general debate on the tariff bill this week. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. ENLOE] that the House resolve itself 
into the Committee of the Whole for the purpose of considering 
business on the Private Calendar. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

On a division (demanded by Mr. MANSUR) there were—ayes 
38, noes 104. 

Mr, ENLOE and Mr. SIMPSON made the point of noquorum. 

TheSPEAKER. The point of no quorum voting is made, and 
the Chair will appoint as tellers the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. ENLOE] eat the gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. MOMIL- 
LIN 


The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 41, noes 130. 
Mr. SIMPSON. I call for the yeas and nays, Mr. Speaker. 
The question was taken. 


The SPEAKER. Four gentlemen h ave arisen, not a sufficient 
number, and the yeas and nays are refused; and the House de- 
ee to gointo Committee of the Whole on the Private Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken; and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. SIMPSON. Division. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I move that the House resolve itself into 
Committee of the Whole Houseon the state of the Union forthe 
consideration of revenue bills. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I called for a division, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. A division on what? 

Mr. BURROWS. Too late. 

: The SPEAKER. Did the gentleman rise to demand a divi- 
sion? - 

Mr. SIMPSON. Yes, sir. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman says that he rose for the 
purpose of demanding a division, and the Chair will recognize 
the gentleman’s statement. 

The question was again taken on the motion to adjourn; and 
there 3 4, noes 126. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I demand tellers, Mr. Speaker. 

The question was taken. 

The SPEAKER. Three gentlemen have arisen; not a suffi- 
cient number, and tellers are refused. So the House refuses to 
adjourn; and the gentleman from Tennessee moves that the House 
resolve itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Union for the consideration of revenue bills, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
wee House on the state of the Union, Mr. BLOUNT in the 
chair. 


FREE WOOL. 


The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of revenue 
biiy and the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. MCRAE] is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. McRAE. I yield thirty minutes to the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. Cox], if he needs that much. 

[Mr. COX of Tennessee withholds his remarks for revision. 
See Appendix.] . 

[Mr. McRAE withholds his remarks for 
pendix.] 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, my only regret, I think, 
about this tariff debate is that no master of satire been here 
to describe it. I think that Bill Nye and Mark Twain have 
lost the opportunity of their lives. The attraction has been so 
great that we have almost run from the eries by this pro- 
tracted fight over a mythical issue the gentlemen who daily take 
their afternoon naps in the gallery; and the peanut-eaters have 
forsaken us in a body. [Laughter.] 

One of the amusing things about it, Mr. Chairman, is this: 
The Republicans say they are in favor of protection as a princi- 
ple, yet through reciprocity they are t g to escape it as a 
practice [laughter]; while the Democrats si that free trade“ 
as a governmental principle is thoroughly right, but they do not 
dare to adopt it as aruleof action. They stop at tariff for reve- 
nue with incidental protection. 

I was amused, Mr. Chairman, at the chosen champions who 
were put forth by both parties during the debate. They selected, 
it seemed to me, as the spokesman who most thoroughly voiced 
the sentiments of his party, a young man who was uired to 
be handsome and brilliant. To fight avery old battle young 
warriors were wanted. The old ones were tired. 

On the side of the Republicans they chose Mr. DOLLIVER 
from the State of Iowa, young, handsome. and brilliant. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Better not let that be heard up in 
the galleries. [Laughter.] 

Mr. WATSON. Why, that is just the very place that it 
ought to be heard. That is the very place where it was first ap- 
preciated. [Laughter.] And in all that brilliant display of rhet- 
oric made by him it was curious to note that the gentleman from 
Iowa made no defense of the protective system as a principle and 
made no defense of protection as a thing to be persevered in by 
the Government indefinitely, and his entire speech might be 
labeled “ Dolliver’s extract, or a new way of treating an old com- 
plaint.” [Laughter.] 

On the other hand was our handsome and brilliant friend from 
Nebraska [Mr BRYAN], who was put forward as the darling“ of 
the Democratic side of the House, the prettiest man in all the 
bunch, and his entire speech, which ranged from Tom Moore's 
poetry to Joe Miller's jest book, was the sum and substance of the 
old Democratic position on the tariff that we will practice what 


revision. See Ap 
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is wong while we know what is right. [Laughter and applause 
the ublican side. 
Mr. JOHNSON of Indi Will the gentleman permit me a 
moment? 


Mr. WATSON. Do you come in as one of the pretty men? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. No. I beg leave to say to the 
gentleman that Iam not traveling on my shape; and I want to 
ask the gentleman, when he intimates that the Democractic party 
lacks the courage of its convictions on the tariff question, if he 
does not know that a large number of Democrats in this debate 
declared that they were in favor of free trade, and therefore fa- 
vored the present bill because it eventuated in free trade? 

Mr. WATSON. Well,I think I will make that sufficiently 
clear to my friend as I proceed. But the staggering proposition 
here is—and that is the answer to his first question—every argu- 
ment that they have made here that is worth a moment’s con- 
sideration leads to free trade—defends it, fortifies it, makes it 
impregnable; and yet the moment it comes to a declaration that 
we will put it in practice they take the ‘‘studs,” and refuse to 
travel the road pointed out by their own logic. Now, the third 
party, 8 out the pretty-man“ programme, was not to be 

t ind. 


The third party is small on this floor, but makes up in activity 
what it lacks in numbers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. And good looks. 

Mr. WATSON. The gentleman still anticipates my point. 
[Laughter.] The third party, imitating the programme of the 
other parties on this floor, in using their handsomestmembers to 
conduct debate, chose me to represent them in thatsame capacity 
3 {Laughter.] Not because I vidual and ec- 
centric lines of beauty not possessed by the other members of the 
third party, but because in the variety of good looks and general 
makeup of loveliness, I threw them all into the shade. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I invoke at the hands of this committee an 
earnest consideration of the tariff system from the standpoint 
from which it should be viewed: First, as a governmental way 
of raising revenue, and, second, as a governmental] way of pro- 
tecting a certain class of industries. 

Before I go into that, however, I beg the House to permit me 
to give them one illustration of the practical working of the 
tariff system. Itisrecent. It does not belong to ancient his- 
tory. ere is no moss on it. It is fresh in the minds of every 
- Southern gentleman on this floor. 

In 1888, Mr. Chairman, we had a high tariff upon jute bagging, 
an article of prime necessity in the preparing of cotton for the 
markets of the world. Before I consider the enormity of the in- 
3 done to the farmers of the South in this instance, under 

tariff system, I beg leave to call attention to the fact that in 
marketing his cotton the planter of the South labors under dis- 
advantages which no other laborer is subjected to; that is, that 
he bears all the tare, and the tare forms a very large percentage 
of the value of product. 

When we buy abottleof brandy Iam told aquartisalways short 
just enough to make up for the price of the bottle; that in buying 
your sack of coffee, in buying your sack of flour, in bu your can- 


vas-covered ham, or asack of corn, the wrapping is weig toyou 
asa tof the commodity, and the pure s the tare. 
In se cotton it isa notorious fact that the price in this coun- 


try is set by the price in Liverpool, and every order cabled over 
here bears this addition“ C. I. F., and 6 percent.” 

Upon that basis cotton is bought—C. for cost, I. for insurance, 
F. for freight, and 6 per cent for tare. You may wrap your cot- 
ton ever so beautifully, yet the 6 per cent is deducted from its 
weight, and you have to sell the bale with a loss of 30 pounds on 
a bale of 500 pounds. So, Mr. Chairman, I say that in market- 
ing that commodity our farmers have to labor under a burden 
which no other producer on the face of the earth labors under. 
To be accurate about it, and to show the House how serious this 
matter is to our people, I beg leave to submit these figures: 

On an 8,000,000-bale crop, weighing 500 pounds to the bale, 
you have 4,000,000,000 pounds of cotton. Six per cent of that is 

,000,000 pounds. e it and BX have got 480,000 bales of 
cotton, worth ordinarily $20,000,000. This we lose as tare. It 
is a dead loss, brings us no return, is dumped into the hands of 
the men who buy and taken from the men who produce, and to 
that must be added the losses of a system of sampling, which by 
itself sometimes makes a large buyer of cotton thy at the 
e 888 

ow, Mr. an, du e year 1888 you remember that 
the Mills bill was being discussed, and it was proposed to put a 
lower duty on jute bagging. There were certain mills in this 
3 poranne jute bagging. There was a combination 
formed at St. Lo The manufacturers said: ‘‘ We will make 
a combine and we will shut down six of ourmills. We will dis- 
charge the laborers in those factories. We will thus limit the 


output, and we will run up the price every week upon our com- 
modity, and divide the plunder among ourselves.” 
Now, mind you, qoron bagig was selling, say, at 8 cents per 


yard. It went up week by week until it reached 12 cents per 
yard. The tariff upon the cotton-bagging kept us from send: 
out into the markets of the world and bringing in a supply. The 
tariff system was erected in order that mills might run. The 
combination shut them down in order that the purchaser ht 
be outraged. The tariff system was built up, they say, to give 
laborers work. Yet the were shut down that the laborers 
might not have work. One million dollars was taken from the 
cotton-growers of the South by an arbitrary stroke of the pen 
raising the price of jute bagging by an arbitrary combination 
between these manufacturers, who had the advantage of the tariff 
wall which has been built up to keep out foreign competition. 

Gentlemen may sa; z 5 could not have bought that jute bag- 
ging elsewhere.“ r. Chairman, Calcutta would have sent it to 
us at the old price. Scotland would have sent it to us at the old 
price. land would have sent it to us at the old price; but 
there was the hand of the Government, with its back to the im- 
porer; and toronga jf tariff system saying, “ You shall not come 

ere and relieve pople from this combine.” 

In this instance we have an article which is protected; an arti- 
cle which is fostered. Here is your industry that has been built 
up at the expense of the people in orđer that labor might have 
employment.. Here are your laborers turned out into the streets, 
your mills shut down. Here is your consumer with the burden 
put upon him by the favorites of the Government. Now, let us 
consider another incident as a contrast. There was a corner 
made about the same time on cotton in New York. John H. In- 
man was at the head of it. They had unlimited money. They 
made a corner upon a very large quantity of cotton. ey be- 
gan to force up the price so as to ize the profit of the corner” 
and what was the result? 

Why, the cable bore the message to Terpo to send back 
cotton to New York, to bring it in through the nek orem 
which free trade in cotton gave them to bring it in. Thirteen 
thousand bales had SORIN, arrived in New York Harbor, and 
other vessels were upon the ocean coming with cotton, when 
the men who had organized that trust saw how completely it 
could be destroyed, and they backed down from their position, 
and thus free trade broke the combine. In the one case free 
trade gave relief from gamblers and speculators, and in theother 
the farmers of the South were utterly without 19 in the 
hands of a speculative combine, because the tariff wall kept out 
those who could have relieved them. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, my friend from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] 
in his brilliant formulated the Democratic platform in 
such attractive colors that he was loudly applauded upon the 
Democratic side. What was that platform? After all the force 
of his logic, after all the splendor of his rhetoric, after all the 
driving in the direction of free trade, the gentleman shirked the 
issue when he got to the actual enunciation of the results of his 
own logic. His argument is for free trade while his platform is 
not. 

He announced his ideal Democratic platform, not a platform 
you would have, but a platform you should have, a platform you 
could have if a man . quietly by his fire at 1 Horsey 
his feet in his slippers, cigar in his mouth, a hot toddy by his side, 
nothing to disturb him, and ideal Democratic dreams in his head. 

Now, what was that platform? It is very pretty; it has all the 
vague charms of the undefined; it has all the boundless beau 
of a landscape that has no limit. He says this phrase, tar 
for protection,” is the only thing of which he complains, He 
says, in effect: I do not object to a tariff if its incident is to 
give protection.” Ido not object to ee if it comes by 
way of a tariff which pretends to be for revenue.” I do not 
object to it if it does by indirection what the other fellow re 
it should do directly; but I object to a tariff which says in p 


ade. what it is meant to do.“ [Laughter on the Repub 
side. ` 
Here are his words: 

Iam not ob; to a tariff for revenue. Ifit were possible to arrange a 
system just as I believe it ought to be arran , I should collect one ot 
our revenues for the rt o; ernment from in taxes 
on tobacco. ese are luxuriesand may well be taxed. I should 


collect another part from a tariff levied upon imported articles, with raw ma- 
terials on the free list—the lowest duties upon the necessaries of life and the 
highest duties upon the luxuries of life. And then I should collect another 
part of the revenues from a graduated income tax upon the wealth of this 


country. 

That is a beautiful proclamation. It is like the old fish- x 
with one mouth down the stream and the other up, and it 
“catches em a-comin’ and a gwine.” [Great laughter.] Mr. 
Chairman, if the tariff is right, it is right, Favoritism is a nec- 
essary incident to any general tariff system. Whatever tariff 
you impose, protection is necessarily incident to it, and if pro- 
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tection is wrong, then the incident is wrong. If you are to have 

a tariff at all protection is part of its nature; necessarily flows 

from it. If protection is wrong, then the tariff is wrong, and a 

50 per cent tariff is just 5 per cent less justifiable than a 45 per 

cent tariff, and that is all there is of it. [Laughter.] Mr. Chair- 

15 the gentleman says, ‘‘We willlevy a tax upon the necessaries 
e. 

Why should the necessaries of life be taxed at all? Where is 
there a governmental principle on which it can be defended? 

Mr. Chairman, in that Ocala platform, which possibly you have 
heard of somewhere or another, or dreamed about—in that Ocala 
platform we say that taxes ought not to be laid on the neces- 
saries of life at all, and the income tax should be established. 
An income tax goes to a man squarely, like a government ought 
to go to its subject, and tells him directly just how much it wants; 
goes to the strong man and lays the burden upon him in accord- 
ance with his strength; goas to the wealthy man and takes no 
part of his wealth, but a part of the income of that wealth; goes 
to the planter and takes, not a part of the land, but a part of the 
income from the land. 

Mr. GRADY. Do not call us subjects. 

Mr. WATSON. Well, as we are sovereign and subject at the 
same time, it is not going to hurt us much. [Laughter.] 
= Mr: LONG. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him aques- 

on 

Mr. WATSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LONG. When you spoke of the Ocala platform, did you 
mean to apar of that platform, or the one adopted at St. Louis? 

Mr. WATSON. You can call it either one you like, for they 
are both the same. 

Mr. LONG. My idea was that the St. Louis platform dropped 
out the tariff altogether. 

Mr. WATSON. I am coming to that. You are mistaken 
about that. But, before I go further, I desire to say that the 
internal-reyenue system as a method of collecting taxation is all 
wrong. Why? Because the system necessarily leads to ine- 
quality, injustice, to riot, perjury, espionage, domiciliary visits, 
and to murder; and any system of taxation which aera car- 
ries these incidents with it ought not to be continued. o tax 
system should be tolerated which constantly involves the loss of 
human life. 

Now, upon that subject, I will submit very briefly what has 
been the result of this system of collecting the revenue. Inthe 
State of Georgia, Mr. Chairman, the receipts from the internal 
revenue system for 1891 are $574,000, What do you suppose it 
costs to collect that comparatively small amount? 

It costs $100,000 in round numbers to collect that $574,000— 

-over 20 per cent. In the State of Arkansas they collect $97,000 
at an expense of $28,000, nearly 30 per cent. In Alabama the 
collect $93,000 at an expense of $21,000, over 20 per cent. An 


so on. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Onthesame line, I will ask the gen- 
tleman whether he has the estimates or the figures of the amount 
collected in Illinois and the percentage of cost of collection there? 

Mr. WATSON. I will state frankly to the committee that, 
taking the whole system together, the percentage of this cost of 
collection is small, 

——— HOPKINS of Illinois. That is not the point I desire to 
make. 

Mr. WATSON. Averaging the whole thing, the expense of 
collection is not area 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. But the point I desire to make is 
that in Illinois the percentage of cost of collection is very small 
compared with the cost in Georgia. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I must decline to yield fur- 
ther. The history of Illinois, I have no doubt, is very interest- 
ing, but I do not care to hear it just at this moment. [La hter.] 
The point I make is that when it comes to great States like the 
State of Georgia, like the State of Alabama, like the State of 
Arkansas, a neem of taxation involving an expense of 25 or 30 
por 8525 for the cost of every dollar collected must necessarily be 

efective. 

I say further that if such a system carries with it a whole lot 
of undesirable incidents which can be avoided by a better method, 
then that better method ought to be adopted. I believe that the 
taxation of whisky and tobacco ought to be left to the States. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. WATSON. I think the gentleman had better wait until 
I get to the custom-houses, because I am going to make that sub- 
ject very interesting to him. ughter. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I have no doubt of it. You are very inter- 
esting to me now. rk: 

Mr. WATSON. y feel gratified. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BOUTELLE. The average cost of collection being larze 
in some localities and small in others, as the gentleman says it 


is, I want to ask him whether he thinks the difference in the 
cost of collection and the greater cost in some places is owing to 
a defect in the law or to some defect in the locality? 

Mr. WATSON. I think it is owing to defects in the law itself, 
because there never has been an excise law that did not give rise 
to the same trouble. 

Mr, HOPKINS of Illinois. Now, if that is true 

Mr. WATSON. Ishall be compelled to decline to be inter- 
rupted further, Mr. Chairman. I do not want to go into a gen- 
eral discussion of the subject now. If gentlemen will have my 
time extended, I shall bs glad to answer their questions. I was 
simply combating the ideal platform laid down for the Demo- 
cratic party. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Ido not desire to break up the 
thread of the gentleman’s discourse at all. 

Mr. WATSON. What is your question? 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. I want to ask you how youexplain 
that the percentage of cost is so small in ois and New York 
and other Nothern States? 

Mr. WATSON. I ee eg that just as I 7 your collec- 
tion, as an attorney, of $100,000 in one amount for a smaller per- 
centage of cost than I in my small town can collect claims of $10 
aggregating $100,000. That is all. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to come to the system of taxation 
by custom-houses. Some time ago my colleague from Georgia 

r. LIVINGSTON] appeared with certain other gentlemen, Dr. 

eCune, I believe, and L. L. Polk, before a committee of Con- 
gress to argue a proposition that we ought to have a system of 
warehouses built in this country through which and by which a 
system of Government distributaries could be established, so as 
togive the people some of the benefits of their own financial sys- 
tem. That proposition was laughed outof court. That proposi- 
tion was treated as absurd. Gentlemen said that to build ware- 
houses in 3,000 counties would cost $30,000,000. 

I am going to concede, as a matter of argument, that it would 
cost $30,000,000. I will remark, however, by way of preface, that 
it never was necessary for the successful operation of the sub- 
treasury system that we should build warehouses at all; but, tak- 
ing the bull by his horns, and every inch of his horns, let ussee 
how that system, that wildly absurd scheme (as its opponents 
call it), would compare with the scheme which you have actually 
put into practic to protect the manufacturers (as some say) or 
to collect taxes, as others say. 

Let us compare the two systems. There are in the neighbor- 
hood of two hundred custom-houses in this country. Let us sup- 
pose that each of them cost only $150,000, then you have your 
$30,000,000 already spent for houses, not including a dollar for 
land. I am told that the custom-house of New York alone cost 
ten or fifteen or twenty million dollars, and that the land upon 
which it is built is worth as much. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I thought it cost only $4,000,000. 

Mr. WATSON. Now, I will take the system gither way, take 
it for the collection of taxes or for the protection of industries, 
and I will show you that your custom-house system is a more 
wildly expensive tem than that 5 J my colleague 
from Georgia [Mr. GSTON] and demanded in our St. Louis 
platform. Take the State of Georgia for illustration. We have 
a custom-house at Atlanta. In 1891 it collected $9,000, and it 
did so at a cost of $2,000. At Brunswick, in the same State, they 
collected $7,000 and it cost 35,000 to collect it. [Laughter.] 

At St. Marys, in my State, they did not collect any customs 
duties at all; but there is 869 pas own for tonnage, and the cost 
of collecting that $69 was $1,400. At Sa , Ga., $58,000 
was collected at a cost of $15,000. The aggregato for the State 
of Georgia was $75,000, collected at a cost of $25,000—say 334 per 


cent. 

But this thing gets prettier the more you look at it. I want 
to show you something more of this matter. In Virginia there 
was collected $22,000 at a cost of $30,000. 

A MEMBER. What State? 

Mr. WATSON. Virginia—the good old Stateof Virginia— 
the land of knightly men and beauteous women. That is what 
the tariff system did down in Virginia. In West Virginia there 
was collected $294. How many men got exhausted during that 
arduous work I do not know; but the cost of collecting that 
amount was $1,159. That is almost enough to conduct a Con- 
gressional funeral. [Laughter.] 

Now, take Florida. At Appalachicola there was collected 
$1,000, and $2,400 was spent in doing it; and they congratulated 
themselves that they did notspend more. At Fernandina some- 
thing over $3,000 was collected, and $2,500 was spent in doing 
it. At St. Augustine there is a man who excites my sympathy. 
He is the collector there and collected 15 cents for the year 1891, 
and it cost him $1,800 to doit. That is a literal fact, Mr. Chair- 
man, as stated in the official reports. What onearth thatlonely 
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man does for oompany Poland he is not collecting that15 cents the 


Lord only knows. ughter.] : 

Mr. Chairman, I have seen with many a sympathetic throb the 
expression of hopeless weariness on the faces of some of our em- 
ployés about this House. [Laughter.] I have seen them sitting 
at Aedes out here in the corridors with nothing but time ig 5 
ing heavily on their hands. Their salaries are comparatively 
light—I mean to receive; they are a little heavier to pay. The 
work is only heavy by reason of its laborious idleness. All the 
dang Oey these men sit there and watch those doors. They have 
no books to study on the subject. 

There is no precedent abouf doorkeeping; there is no “ line of 
argument” about doorkeeping; there are no statistics on door- 
keeping; there are no rules of order, no calls for the regular or- 
der,” no filibustering, on doorkeeping. It is a square - out case of 
idleness. [Laughter.] And I have sympathized with those men. 
But my sympathy in that direction is nothing like that which I 
feel for the man at St. Augustine who spends $1,800 a year of the 
people’s money in collecting 15 cents. [Laughter. 

At St. Marks they collect $24 and they spend 83,500. 

Now, I am going to strike New England. 

Mr. BOUT Hit her easy. Rae 

Mr. WATSON. Well, if there is any section that ought to be 
“ hit easy“ on this question, it is New England. But before go- 
ing to New England let us take Annapolis, Md. There they 
spend $952 every year and do not collect a blessed cent. ugh- 
ter.] The books are clean on one side at least, and that is a good 
deal—cleaner than lots of our Government books are, no doubt. 
At Cherrystone, Va., they spend $1,950 a year, and they do not 
Sete a cent. In Southern Oregon they spend $2,085 and collect 

Now, there is another place in Oregon. If I could pronounce 
the name I would, but I can not. I will print it in my remarks, 
I will extend“ it in the RECORD. [Laughter.] I am referring 
to a certain place in Oregon; you will read the name in the REC- 
ORD, where they spend $1,100 in collecting $50. 

A MEMBER. Can you not spell it? 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, yes. Spelling.| Y-a-q-u-i-n-a. Now 
ronounce it. [No response.] I thought that would stump you. 
Laughter.] 

At Alexandria, Va., down the river here, they spend $1,200 a 
year and collect 8135. At Great Egg Harbor, N. J.—now I have 
reached New England—they spend $831 and collect 817. At 
Little Egg Harbor—there is no rivalry there—of course it does 
not want to ahead of its Great Egg” contemporary—they 
spend only in collecting nothing; they do not collect a cent, 
and at Sagg Harbor they spent $684 and collected nothing. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I might take upa great deal of tame with 
a further analysis of that as a tax system. I might go on and 
show a t many other points where the same condition pre- 
vails. In one-half of the custom-houses the expenses eat up the 
receipts. What I say is that this tariff system is absolutely out 
of joint with any fair, economical, way of collecting taxes. If 
you call it a collection of taxes, no man here can defend it. 

When you take the seven millions which it really costs to col- 
lect the $200,000,000 of customs duties, and you add to that the 
cost of the custom-houses, and add the cost of the lands, and add 
to that the cost to the consumer, which is supposed to be on the 
average (by the most moderate estimates) $4 for every $1 col- 
lected at the custom-house, and which therefore is $800,000,000, 
you have a stupendously extravagant method of collecting your 
taxes. The world never saw its equal. 

Mr, BOUTELLE. Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt 
him for a moment? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I would like my friend to give his ideas.a 
little more fully on this question. I understand that your crit- 
icism of this system of taxation goes to the extent that as to 
these custom-houses where little is collected it is a part of a con- 
sistent argument against the system of protection as a whole? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. But I do not understand the gentleman to 
assume for a moment that if we are to maintain the tariff sys- 
tem, a system of import duties, that we ought not to have an 
custom-houses except at points where there is actually the col- 
lection of revenue equal to or in excess of the expenditures? 

Mr. WATSON. Assuredly not. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I thought so; and I interrupted the gen- 
tleman to bring out the fact that the justification given from our 
side for these custom-houses in Maine, some of which collect but 
little, and to which the gentleman did not allude—and we have 
some there where little is collected—is that we have 3,000 miles 
of coast which must be guarded, and the New York and Boston 
5 would be utterly useless unless we policed that 

ontier. A 


Mr. WATSON. Iconcedethat. The whole force of my point, 
and I want to be sanra fair about it, for I think that every 
debater owes it to himself and to the House to be fair in such 
discussions, is this, that I am attacking it now as a system of col- 
lecting taxes. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That is perfectly legitimate. 

Mr. WATSON. Iam attacking it as a system of collecting 
revenue, and if I can showit to be immoderately extravagant, 
then, if there is nothing else to rest it upon or to justify it, it 
ought to go, and a better system be devised which would not 
embody the inequalities and absurdities of the present one. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I come further to discuss the principle 
itself. What is the principle upon which a tariff system is based? 
I shall be very brief about that. But there is certainly some 
principle at war here with some other principle. Iam ene 
now, not against the system asa tax system, but as if you h 
come forward boldly and said that you devised this system to 
build up your manufacturing industries in this country. Allow 
me to say I do not believe this great question could ever be set- 
tled by mere denunciation. cae 

I do not believe a system which has been advocated by states- 
men in all countries of the world, from time to time, can be de- 
nominated merely as a system of robbery. T do not believe 
that the statesmen who have advocated this protective principle 
were all pickpockets. Nor do I believe that a man who attacks 
this system does it because of his knuckling down to foreign in- 
fluence, or because he is lacking in love for his own people or 
for his own government. The system which a statesman like 
Sully inaugurated, which a statesman like Colbert improved 
upon, a statesman like Calhoun at one time advocated, and a 
statesman like Webster favored, must be founded on some 
strong praep which can not be destroyed by mere denuncia- 
tion and abuse. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Mr. Chairman,will the gentleman 
allow just one word further in the line of the questions put by 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. BOUTELLE]? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes,sir. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. Now,I wantthe gentleman to state 
if itis a fact that these custom expenses that have been noted 
by him would exist precisely the same under the Democratic 
idea of a tariff for revenue only as under the Republican doc- 
trine of protection? > 

Mr. WATSON. They most surely would. You may scale the 
tariff schedules until you get them down to a merely nominal 
point, but as long as you adhere to the principle of tariff taxa- 
tion, either for tax or for protection, those evils are bound to 
remain; and that is the reason why I take issue with my Demo- 
cratic friends and say you ought to stand by your logic and go 
where your logic carries you. You ought not toride your horse 
in this magnificent steeplechase across the country, using free- 
trade whips at every gallop you make, and the moment you 
reach the wall, instead of lifting your steed for the leap, turn 
him around and walk him back to the stable door. 
and laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, I say, as a governmental principle there must 
be two sides to it, and great men, wise men, and honest men have 
sincerely fought upon both sides. But I contend that no Demo- 
crat can base himself on the protective principle as a govern- 
mental principle. I contend that no man who claims that he fol - 
lows the doctrines of Jefferson, instead of the doctrines of Ham- 
ilton, can for one momentstand by the tariff system asa permanent 
system, even if you reduce it to 5 per cent. 

Now why? e of the Jeffersonian school—and gentlemen, 
while my party affiliations are different from yours to-day, I say 
here what I have said everywhere, that there is no better Dem- 
ocrat upon this floor than I am, but lam a Democrat who believes 
that the principles of Democracy ought to be reasserted; that the 
principles of the Jeffersonian school are more valuable to us than 
any mere name—I say no Democrat can defend the principle of 
3 for this reason: It is the old protective idea which we 

ought when it laid its hand upon literature, when it laid its 
hand upon religion, when it laid its hand upon the vocations of 
men. 

We said to the State, You have got no right to decide what 
we shall write, or how we shall be rewarded for it, and you shall 
put no embargo upon our freedom of speech.” 

We said to the nation, You shall not choose our business for 
us. You shall not say that because I am a soldier I shall always 
be a soldier, or that my children shall be soldiers; that because 
Jam a merchant and belong to that guild that I shall always 
belong to that guild.” 

We said that such adoctrine would lead us back to the old caste 
system of the ancient countries, where tho3e principles have 
destroyed the greatest nations of antiquity. Phe interference with 
the free action of the citizsn always resulted in a centralized 
government, in a monopoly of riches, in the concentration of 
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capitals of privilege and of power, which destroyed those coun- 


We say that it has got no place in religion, that the State 
has got no right to prescribe the on or forms of worship. 
That every citizen shall be left without this interference of the 
protective principle to worship God as he chooses. 

And the same way, Mr. Chairman, as to trade. We say it is 
a natural right to trade; without material restriction, to inter- 
change with a neighbor or ast er, with a fellow patriot or 
a foreigner; that it is the natural right of the citizen to perfect 
his exchanges of his commodity for another man’s commodity 
without any unreasonable favoritism given to one man over an- 
other and without unreasonable interference with the natural 

ht of interchange; and thus we say, Mr. Chairman, that the 
principle of protection, which has destroyed so many natigns, 
which we founded this Government to escape, when applied to 
trade, is no less full of the old dangers; no less leads to the old 
dangers, and has already led to the old dangers. The only way 
to escape its perils is to retrace our steps, unfetter the hands of 
men, unskackle the exchanges of producers, and let every man 
9 commodities with fellow men upon the terms 
which own 5 dictates. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Will the gentleman from Georgia 
yield for a 7 

Mr. WATSON. 5 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. How would you raise your revenue? 

Mr. WATSON. [heard the gentleman's speech yesterday, and 
it was a good speech; and he presented his side of the case well; 
and I will say that I agree with him fully as to the question of 
an income tax, and I believe that the income tax, which the last 
year it was 2 in this country produced $73,000,000, would 
to-day, with the enormous aggregation of fortunes since that 
time, supply enough revenue to run this Government upon honest, 
economical principles. It would destroy the tariff tax. 

Mr. Chairman, we have an illustration of the working of these 
principles in France. There is where this modern system first 
came into full play. The church was under the protective prin- 
ciple; literature was under the protective principle; trade was 
under the proactivo principis; everywhere the Crown interfered 
with the citizen. Everywhere authority usurped that which 
should have been left to the individual, and, Mr. Chairman, they 
had in France just the very state of affairs which is coming on 


an W e agriculture; they had a depleted 


tion which shook the world, the great statesmen, Necker and 
Turgot, recommended to the King as remedies for their indus- 
trial trouble certain reforms. They went to the and said, 
“ Abolish these monopolies; 9 this taxation; give the peo- 

le representation; tell them how their money is spent, and give 
8 a chance to have that liberty of action, political and com- 
mercial, which alone can make a people great.” 

That moderate plea, Mr. Chairman, was thrust aside with scorn 
and contempt, and, as we all know, a bloody revolution settled 
questions which ought to have been settled by a peaceful removal 
of the causes of the trouble. 

Pe 17 75 Thad seep show how e 55555 

w as sent her bounding up the way of progress. er 
trade in 1846 was $670,000,000. Now it is $2,613,000,000. No 
matter how any man talks, itis nevertheless true. You may 
poins to labor troubles in England, but we can trace them to 

ir land system and their financial system. According to Mr. 
Gladstone, wages have increased there 50 per cent since free 
trade was adopted. 

I wish to be understood to-day as saying this beak apren is 
the very least of three great evils in this country. I eve the 
transportation question is bigger, the financial question is big- 
ger; but this tariff question is big onough for the most earnest dis- 
cussion. Iwould not like, Mr. Chairman, to take up much time in 
talking about England, for when a Georgia cracker from the 
country like my: talks about free trade, he is at once accused 
of knuckling down insome mysterious way to the power of John 
Bull. In a majority of cases the accusation comes with the 
greatest vehemence from a man who dresses in English j 
who his hair in the English method, and chops out his 
hepa wrod in the middle as an English lord would do. [Great 

r. 
JOHNSON of Ohio. Will the gentleman yield to me for 
& question? 
. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio. Did the gentleman understand that 
I advocated an income tax as the way to raise revenue? 

3 WATSON. Well, now, Irather thought you did. [Laugh- 

r. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio: Then, I am very sorry that I was not 
understood. I simply recommended that as a choice of evils, and 


you ought to know what I did advocate. 

Mr. WATSON. Well, I do not think that statement materi- 
ally alters what my understanding of the gentleman’s h was, 
I supposed he was going up the ladder or down the ladder one 


step at a time; and he certainly used the income tax as one of 
those steps. He favored it as com d with the tariff. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I ay this: I would like to show how pro- 
tection as a principle has estroyed every nation where it has 
been long in vogue. How it destroyed Spain, in spite of natural 
advantages, an industrious population, and greatseaports. How 
it was destroying France until the revolution broke loose the 
shackles which a protective system had bound around her, and 
how in Great Britain, ime historians say), had not the corn laws 
been abolished, a revolution would have occurred. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I will say hurriedly, they claim that pro- 
tection stimulates diversities of industries. I admit that to be 
the fact. The only guun is, do you pay too much for your 
stimulant? We say that you do, that you take other men’s 
money to pay for your beverage. The second is, it stimulates 
competition within the wall until the price is lowered to the 
foreign level. That is surely true in many cases; but, in the 
mean time the extra cost falls upon the consumer; it is enor- 
mously heavy and unjust; and you do not give him any guaranty 
that after the level is reached you will pull down the Salis or that 
a combine of the protected will not be formed within the wall 
which will control the price. The third is, they that it 
goan tees good wages to the laborer, which otherwise he would 
not get. 

I have never seen that plea made good anywhere, but on the 
contrary the highest paid labor on this earth is the laborer who 
works in those factories which are perfectly free and compete 
with free trade all around the world. Isay here to-day that the 
lowest wages are paid in the most highly protected industries; 
the moderate wages are paid where a moderate protection per- 
tains, and the highest wages are paid in the cotton fields of the 
South, where we give 48 per cent of the product to the laborer 
who produces it, and at the same time have to compete with the 
6-cent labor of the Nile Valley, and the 4-cent r on the 
Hindoo plains. They say it provides home supply for home 
wants and that the grandest nation is the great family. 

That is true, but some one member of family absorbs too 
much from the other and more numerous branches of the family 
and makes it topheavy. [Laughter.] This very evil is most a 
ae to-day. Now, Mr. Chairman, I hurry forward. I would 

ike to show that asa governmental principle a tariff is felt to be 
wrong, because, as pointed out ys e gentleman from North 
Caro [Mr. GRADY] they never have dared to put protection 
as an avowed purpose in the law, knowing that it could not run 
the gauntlet of the courts. 

It is wrong because unconstitutional, wrong because class leg- 
islation, wrong because violative of the natural li and rights 
of the citizen, 3 because it takes private proper for public 
purposes, even tting that it is taken for pu purposes, and 
gives the citizen no direct compensation, which the Constitution 
says he must have. Nowhere in law, nowhere in ethics, have 
you got a right to take a dollar directly out of my pocket, ap- 
propriate it to public pu , and say that I must take re- 
ward as a mere incident to being a citizen of that community. 

I say, further, Mr. Chairman, it is wrong as a matter of taxa- 
tion, because it taxes the necessaries of life, because it is ruin- 
ously expensive to the citizen, and because it is grossly unequal 
in its operation. 

In Sweden and Holland they have virtual free trade. Those 
people have manufactures, 1 religion, and educa- 
tion, and, Mr. Chairman, I find that in Sweden the people have 
in full operation the land-loan plank of the rp bps peed, Oats 
tem, which is howled at as such a wild ebullition of cran 
They have general prosperity. ‘They have nearly a million chil- 
dren at the public schools free of charge to the individual; they 
have a flourishing trade, both domestic and foreign; they have 
aliberal amount of money in circulation compared to their wants; 
they have a production per capita that is creditable to any peo- 

le; they have a ing army that is greater than ours; they 
ae a navy which is ter than ours. : 

Since their virtual trade went into operation in 1860 they 
have steadily climbed up higher towards 3 and have 
more than 3 ve rice 5 trade and = 6 

roduction. migration ight; rty we uted. 
at is true of Sweden, and e ee a sinh dt Holland. They 
have in Holland a million children at the free schools; and in 
both Sweden and Holland they have what a gentleman upon the 
other side of the aisle [Mr. LAYTON] called *‘ socialism” yester- 
day, government ownership of railways. 
e only debt which Sweden as a nationality owes to-day is 
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represented by her rail system, and Sweden is a limited 
monarchy, where one would not suppose that socialism could 
have crept in. Holland has very little coal or iron, yet her 
manufactures flourish under nominal duties. She competes suc- 
cessfully with high-tariff countries. She manufactures cottons, 
woolens, linen, glass, erystal, earthenware, and many other com- 
modities, and does so without protection. Her crops and her 
manufactures steadily increase, and her labor is well rewarded. 

They have a flourishing foreign trade. Their labor is satis- 
fied. Nobody ever heard of Pinkerton detectives shooting down 
men, women, and children in Holland. 

Nobody ever heard of that being done in Sweden; nobody ever 
heard of any great amount of emigration from those countries. 
In both the Tana is divided up among a great number of people; 

roperty is distributed among a great number of A money 
accessible to any good security at low rates. All the citizens 
enjoy the equal advantages, and in a common p rity the 
bless the flag that waves over each nationality. (Applause. 

Gentlemen upon both sides have re a a high ae a pat- 
riotic roosting Pe in arguing this question. Let us carry that 
sentiment, Mr. Chairman, to its legitimate results. If this sys- 
tem is destroying the prosperity of a single section of the coun- 
try, you gentlemen on the other side y will not be attached 

to it in the future. If this system destroys the prosperity of the 
great body of agricultural producers—— 
re the hammer fell.] 
r. SIMPSON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man’s time be extended to conclude his remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request that the 
time of the gentleman from Georgia be extended? 

Mr. B WS. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. WATSON. I want only five minutes more. 

Mr. BURROWS. Ihave no objection to an extension for five 
minutes. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I say that agriculture as com- 

red with commerce and manufactures ought to have the fairest 

reatment of any of the three sisters on whose white arms are 
borne up the prosperity of this country. Agriculture can not 
bring in to her aid the principle of division of labor which you 
all know so greatly reduces the cost of producing commodities. 
So if you are to equalize the laws and give us a fair chance, you 
should bear in mind that philosophical principle, the division of 
labor, which always fights on the side of commerce and on the 
side of manufactures, never can fight on the side of the farmer. 

Mr. Chairman, T do take pride in this country as a country. I 
love my home better than any other man’s homé, but it is be- 
cause I love it that Ilove the ouy in which it is and 
the State in which the county is fixed, and the system of govern- 
ment in which my State is a partner. 

And, Mr. Chairman, I think the manliest position to take, as 
a matter of national pride, is that the American producer, 
whether on the farm or in the shop, can knock the hind sights 
off the producer anywhere else on the face of the earth. [Ap- 

lause.] Let us say we are not afraid of this “ pauper labor.” 

ir, a pauper never was a strong competitor in any branch of 
labor. The impoverished laborer, whether he be a slave or a 
beggar, never was worth his victuals and clothes in any indus- 
try. Every teacher of economics will tell you so. I have no 
fears of American pluck and American intelligence in any con- 
test with any other people. A 

In the name of our common country—all its sections, all its 
classes, all its colors—I ask for free trade and a fair m of 
taxation, so that in the days that are to come the alienated affec- 
tions of our people everywhere will come back to the Government 
as the wanderers ought to come back home; and from every 
hearth and household in all this land will ge up the ery, Long 
live the Republic!” Let it rise to-day and to-morrow, this year 
and next year, ever deeper in its fervor, and all down the years 
that are to come. Long live the Republic, united in its sec- 
tions, harmonized in its classes, working for the welfare of all, 
and supported 8 S love of all.“ [Loud applause. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, the result of the last Presi- 
dential campaign followed upon A parioa of political discussion 
which was to a marked d ucational. The Democratic 
House which preceded it formulated a bill expressive of its 
ideas of tariff legislation. The President of the United States and 
the then leader of the Democratic party in a message to Congress 
had boldly and clearly defined his notions as to a tariff policy. 
Upon every stump and from every platform from Maine to axes, 
from hither to farther sea, the apostles of the opposing creeds 
had preached their respective doctrines, seeking to convince and 


conyert voters. The popular verdict was against the policy an- 
nounced by the Democratic House and the Democratic ident. 
It was so recognized to be by the Fifty-first and act- 


courageously along the 


publi of the popular decision a Re- 
ublican 


ouse, Senate, and Executive enacted the law now 


name of the great 


upon the statute book ularly known by the 
che ee x Rinle of Ohio. Itis 


ampion of protection, Governor Me 
claimed at one time that the succee election, which brought 
into this Hall an almost unprecedented Democratic majority, was 
a 2 disapproval of the existing law. It is claimed at an- 
other time that that majority was à rebuke to the party Gat 
would have enacted a law for the protection of a free ballot and 
a fair count, and still again it is claimed that that majority 
stands for the popular protest against parliamentary methods 
which have since received the approving seal of the 1 
of the most august tribunal in this or any other land. ese 
conflicting claims are made from time to time, as the exigencies 
of our Democratic friends demands and to suit their varying 


purposes. 

So far as parliamentary methods are concerned, an end has 
now been made of debate. By a decree which under a govern- 
ment of law is binding upon every conscience, the absolute legal 
identity of a present and an acting quorum has been proclaimed, 
and the manifest absurdity, hoar with the frosts of an hundred 
years of error, of actual presence and constructive absence at one 
and the same time has been declared as much a legal as it is a 
physical impossibility. And Iam much mistaken if in the clear 
atmosphere of the near future the calm and impartial judgment 
of all shall not award a place of conspicuous honor to him whose 
courage and conscience led the way to methods in keeping with 
the genius and the practices of an eminently practical people. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

As to the question of s e, its solution is yet in the womb of 
the future; but I should doubt the permanancy of popular gov- 
ernment and the stability of free institutions if I permitted my- 
self for one moment to’ believe that the masses of the people of 
this country will rest satisfied until there is secured to every man 
beneath the flag the right freely to east his ballot, and have that 
ballot counted as cast. [Applause on the Republican side.] 

I donot believe that any popular ju ent against our present 
tariff law has been intelligently 
judged of by fair-minded men in advance of an honest test of its 
operation and effects. No such judgment was possible when the 
members of the present House were chosen. 

Every day of the administration of this great Government of 
ours is demonstrating with cumulative force the ability of that 
law to stand the test of criticism and assault. 

One thing would seem to be certain beyond the possibility of 
escape, and that is, that those of this great majority who claim a 
populer condemnation of the McKinley bill and fail to attempt 

ts repeal, are eitherarrant hypocrites, lack intelligence enough 
to know their duty, or courage sufficient to do it. 

If the people of this country sent men here asa protest against 
existing law they sent them here to re it. Common sense 
would teach that what they will demand is legislation, not windy 
declamation. 

Mr. Chairman, the protective system is not on trial at this 
time. That which represents the protective system, to wit, our 
existing tariff law, is not on trial. No man up to this time has 
dared to suggest its repeal. It has been made the text for the 
airing of tawdry rhetoric, the excuse for much vituperation, the 
safety valve for the escape of stump speeches repressed almost 
to fermentation, and stale anecdotes calculated to show the smart- 
nessof the teller, but if there be any bill introduced which aims 
at its overthrow I have not seen it; if there has been any valid 
argument made against it, I have not heard it. To call the sys- 
tem indefensible, to say that it is held 3 by the cohesive 
power of plunder, to talk airily about pickpockets, indiscrimi- 
nately to assail manufactures and wealth, this is not argument. 
It savors rather of ill-breeding and foreign communism, the kind 
of thing that made the streets of Chicago run blood, that poisons 
the mind of the unintelligent, breeds social disorder, and under- 
mines the foundations of the state. 

The tariff question is one of governmental policy, a business 
question which is capable of and merits calm and logical discus- 
sion. It is not, as we all know, a new question. ‘The protective 
system is not, as one gentleman uncovered his ignorance in de- 
Sai g, One created by the necessities of war and continued 
by favoritism,” but a system reaching far back into the world’s 
history and capable of being tested and weighed in the light of 
its experience. 

A distinguished German professor of political economy at 
Leipsie University has said: 

The person i reason 
and therefore a just one of the reason of other men knd other times, wil 
not believe that a system like the industrial tive sy: 
greatest theorizers and practitioners favored for centuries, and which r 
erned all highly developed countries in certain periods of their national life, 
proceeded entirely from error and deception. 


And, Mr. Chairman, I may add that it is equally inconsistent 
with the character of the peoples among which it has flourished, 


No such law could be 


` 
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and especially the American people, that it proceeded from mere 
avarice and greed. It must be borne in mind that it is the sys- 
tem which regulates trade on every foot of civilized soil to-day 
except in one little island, insignificant in size and existing un- 
der conditions peculiarly its own. 

The tariff act of 1890 is the most logical, systematic, and con- 
sistent embodiment of this system ever enacted, and the most 
beneficial in its results with respect to the prosperity of the whole 
American people. 5 

Let me for a moment call your attention to the characteristic 
features which distinguish a protective tariff from a tariff for 
revenue only. x 

The purpose of a tariff of the latter kind is revenue. Such a 
tariff is a tax and is paid by the consumer, while a protective 
tariff is not a tax and may be paid wholly by another than the 
consumer. As a revenue tariff is essentially a tax for revenue, 
it must follow that the most perfect revenue tariff is one which 

l realize the most revenue by the imposition of the least tax. 
I quote from Robert J. Walker, author of the tariff of 1846, who 
says: 
nde only true maxim is that which experience demonstrates will bring in 
each case the largest revenue at the lowest rate of duty, and that no duty be 
imposed on any article above the lowest rate which will yield the largest 
amount of revenue. 

The legitimate subjects of the duty to be imposed by arevenuc 
tariff are those things that we must have—necessaries—that we 
do not produce at home or can not in quantities reasonably suf- 
ficient to supply our wants, since these furnish the most certain 
and reliable subjects of importation. Such articles are tea, cof- 
fee, , drugs, and the like. Clearly the larger the importa- 
tions the smaller the tax necessary to be levied to raise a given 
quantity of revenue. Hence the p of such tariff is to in- 
crease importations. But home productions decrease as impor- 
tations increase, and it is therefore plain as the noonday that the 
free-trader’s dream will have been realized and his millenium 
will have come with the destruction of our industries and the loss 
of our independence. 

Foreign products as against home products become the crea- 
tures of governmental regard, since from them come the sources 
of supply for its ee A revenue tariff says welcome to the 
products òf the Coolie labor of India and the pauper toil of China; 
welcome to the manufactures made by the starvation wages of 
Wales and Belgium; welcome, men of all races and climes, kin- 
dreds and tongues, toiling as slaves and living like beasts to a 
competition with freemen in an American environment, with 
American wants, privileges, habits, and American manhood, 

There is no man within the sound of my voice who does not 
know that a revenue tariff would strike down American manu- 
factures, in which millions of money are invested and hundreds 
of thousands of men employed; would shut furnace doors, and 
make their smokeless stacks the sad monuments of industrial 
ruin; would still the music of the loom and the spindle, bank- 
rupt American capital, and put out the fire upon the hearthstone 
of American labor. For many a workman without work it would 
give the alternative of starvation or beggary. It would crowd 
our farms with superfluous laborers, take from the farmer his 
home market, and multiply his products without multiplying 
the mouths to feed. 

Over and aboye and beyond all, it would strip us of our inde- 

ndence and make us the hewers of wood and drawers of water 

or all the world beside. I appeal to history. I might summon 
as witnesses many men and appeal to the recordsof many years. 

A single man anda single year will suffice to tell the story. I 
summon the witness already called by my friend from Iowa [Mr. 
DOLLIVER], whose Lasker ad however, he did not read. I will 
read it. In 1857 we had had a revenue tariff for eleven years. 
James Buchanan, from his chair in the White House, thus pic- 
tures its effects: 


The earth has yielded her fruits abundantly and has bountifully rewarded 
the toil of the husban: great staples have commanded 
and until within a brief od our manufacturing, mineral 
occupations have largely partaken of the eral prosperit; 
sessed all the elements of material weal 


our manufactures supercar our public works retarded, our pri- 


vate enterprises of different ds abandoned, and thousands of useful la- 
borers thrown out of employment and reduced to want. 

And four years after this declaration the crisis came, when in 
the hour of its supreme need, with the hand of treason upon its 
throat, the nation found its Treasury empty, its obligations 
scorned in the money markets of the world, and its credit gone. 

Between the Morrill tariff bill of 1861, passed to recuperate a 
Treasury 1 by the free-trade system of the Democratic 
party, and the McKinley bill of 1890, passed to relieve the sur- 

lus in a Treasury filled by the protective system of the Repub- 
can party, what a change, my countrymen! [Applause on the 
Republican side.] 


What now, let me ask, is the protective policy? It is that 
policy which admits free of duty those things which we either 
o not produce at home, or do not or can not produce in quanti- 
ties reasonably adequate to supply our wants; and which imposes 
duties upon those foreign ucts that come into competition 
with our own, so as not only to raise revenue but also to protect 
American labor and American capital and add to our industries, 
to the end that we may develop to the utmost the riches with 
which a good Providence has bloted us. 

The protective system recognizes the fact that the conditions 
of American life er in toto celo from the conditions that pre- 
vail anywhere else. It recognizes thefact that wages are higher 
here than elsewhere. I do not care whether the system raised 
them in the first instance or did not raise them. I care only for 
the fact. It recognizes the fact that Americans in the mass, 
whether on the farm or in the shop, want to live better, dress 
better, and do better than the masses elsewhere. It counts the 
schoolhouse and school books, some pictures, and other books as 
amongst the necessaries of American life. It recognizes the 
fact that alone of all men on God’s footstool the American has 
inherited, as the price of blood, the right to call himself the 
equal of aking; and it recognizes, therefore, that there is an 
American manhood and an American womanhood, thank God, 
worthy of protection, cultivation, and preservation. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

It says that an American who would pass by a fellow-A meri- 
can instinct with an American’s ambition, to hire at a cheaper 
price for the same labor, a foreigner devoid of ambition, has 
none of the spirit that laid the foundations of this Government. 
and lacks the temper necessary to its preservation. [Renew 
e on the Republican side.] 

e protective system is not claimed to be a panacea. It will 
not rid us of those evils which inhere in human nature and are 
incident to men in society. And when its opponents seek to lay 
those evils at its door they simply uncover their weakness to as- 
sault. Men who couple the protective system, for instance, with 
“the poisoned arrows that fly from the citadel of monopoly“ 
make us suspect that they are simply repeating some schoolbo: 
oration that had better have b2en left withthe schoolboy audi- 
ence. Trusts and monopolies and all that sort of thing are the 
nightmares that seem to haunt some ple whenever a protect- 
ive tariff is named. There are no substantial monopolies in this 
country outside of the patent laws, railroads, and telegraphs, and 
none for which the tariff is responsible, and there never was a 
trust that for. 3 length of time added a penny to 
the cost of the product in which it dealt. The law of compe- 
tition, as sure and merciless as the law of gravitation, can not be 
controlled in a country with boundaries such as ours. 

The greatest trust that this country every knew dealt in an 
unprotected article, whose quality it improved and whose price 
it reduced to the consumer, but as it was wrong in principle it 
went down, only the other day, under the weight of Republican 
JOHN SHERMAN’S law against trusts, passed by the Republican 
Fifty-first Congress. [Applause on the Republican side.] Be- 
tween tariff and trusts there is no relation of cause and effect. 
Trusts flourish in free-trade England; combinations flourish in 
free-trade England; human nature is the same in free-trade Eng- 
land as in protected America. 

A few days ago the pro tempore leader of the House on that 
side, with a disingenuousness unworthy of him, inveighed against 
the protective system because certain coal-miners in Alabama, 
certain iron-workers in Pennsylvania, had struck for higher 
wages. He knows that the tariff had no connection with these 
strikes. He knows that in all climes, at all times, since man 
first looked into the eye of his fellow, capital and labor have been 
engaged in contests which a Christian civilization has lessened 
in number and reduced in bitterness, but has not yet learned to 

event. He knows that not ae since the streets of free-trade 
anion resounded to the tramp of marching thousands, strikers 
not for an advance, but a a reduction of wages. Men an 
women, too, who in Trafalgar Square, in presence of the bronze 
figure of England’s t captain on the seas, in curses loud and 
deep denounced the policy that on land made beggarsof her own. 
He ws that to-day four hundred thousand mine-workers in 
free-trade England, out on a strike, have laid their paralyzing 
hand on England’s trade. 3 

And if the gentleman from Tennessee, appealing in an assem- 
bly such as this, not to reason, but to passion and prejudice, is 
enamored of this subject of strikes, let ms commend him to the 
recent history of his own State, where freemen—mine-workers— 
were turned out to the winter’s blast, hungry and workless, by 
convicts put in their places to sate the of Democratic mine- 
owners. That strike, like all the others, bore no relation to the 
tariff, nor did the tariff bear any relation to it. Man's avarice 
on one side or on the other accounts for them all, tariff or no 
tariff. 5 


‘ 


1892. 


Mr. WASHINGTON. If the gentleman will allow me, I will 
state that there were no convicts put in the pes of free miners 
at all. The gentleman does not comprehend the situation in that 
State, or he misstates the facts. 

Mr. DALZELL. I would like to have some testimony other 
than that of the gentleman in support of thestatement now made. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Convicts were not put there to force 
free miners out. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. KILGORE in the chair). 
man from Tennessee is not in order. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman allowed 
me to interrupt him. 
N. The gentleman must first address the 


The 
Chair. [Laughter. 

Mr. ASHING ON. I thought I had addressed the Chair. 

Mr. DALZELL. It is currently reported, Mr. Chairman, and 
it was spread abroad in the public prints in all our metropolitan 
cities, and in the country prints also, that certain mine-workers 
in Tennessee, coal-miners, had been driven from the coal mines 
and their places supplied b convicts; that the military force of 
the State of Tennessee had been called upon to put down the re- 
sulting trouble, and that convicts in great number had escaped 
to the mountains. I have never heard that contradicted until 


just now. 
soil . Will the gentleman allow me just a 
ute 
Mr. DALZELL. I will yield for a question, but I do not want 


to yield for a z 

r. WAS GTON. I do not desire to ask a question or to 
make a h, but mena to correct astatement. Of course, if 
the gentleman does not yield I do not want to make a statement 
of even half a minute in his time. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman will undoubtedly have time 
of his own in which to make his statement. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. If the gentleman wishes his remarks 
to go out to the country conveying a false impression, if he de- 
Arte ke let me make a short statement to correct him, that is 

right. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman can make the corrections in 
his own time. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Then the gentlemanis willing to allow 
a false statement to go to the country in his speech? 

Mr. DALZELL. stand by the statement that I have made 


The gentle- 


as a true statement of the facts. 


Mr. WASHINGTON. Then I state that noconvicts were sent 
to the mines in Tennessee to drive out free miners, but that the 
free miners drove out the convicts, and the convicts were being 
worked in those mines under a lease from the State of Tennessee 
along with the free miners. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. Mr. Chairman, I make the point 
of order that the gentleman from Pennsylvania has declined to 
yield, and the gentleman from Tennessee is out of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania de- 
clines to yield and he must not be interrupted. 

Mr. DALZELL. The gentleman from Tennessee admits sub- 
stantially all that I have said. Now, Mr. Chairman, I advance 
astep further, and I say that our present tariff law is drafted 
consistently and logically upon the lines that distinguish a pro- 
tective from a revenue tariff, in accordance with the definitions 
that I have given. 

It aims to give to us free of tax all those articles n to 
our comfort that we either donot orcan not successfully produce 
at home. It gives tous a free list unprecedented in the history of 
tariff legislation. The revenue tariff of 1846, the idol of Demo- 
cratic OAND pavo us but 12 per cent of our importations free. 
The tariff of 1857 gave us but 18 per cent of our importations free, 
The present law gives us in the neighborhood of one-half of all 
that we import unburdened by any tax, for as I have already said 
a revenue tariff, unlike a protective tariff, is a tax paid by the 
consumer. 

A comparative statement of the free and dutiable imports pub- 
lished by the Treasury Department for the twelve months end- 
ing with February, 1891, and February, 1892, respectively, which 
I will not read, but will print as an appendix (A), shows that 
whereas, for the first-named year our free imports gregated 
36.81 per cent, for the year just ended they 3 53.10 per 
cent. 

A single item, that of sugar, transferred by the McKinley bill 
from the dutiable to the free list, relieved the taxpayers of this 
country of burdens to the amount of $60,000,000. It effected a 
reform that reached into every home, lofty or humble. A hun- 
dred years and more of expense. and experiment had demon- 
strated that for the present at least we could not raise more 
than one-eighth of our consumption of sugar. The duty paid 
thereon was therefore a revenue duty and a tax affecting the 
price of both the foreign and the domestic product. 
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If there is any provision of tariff es (ocho that, according to 
their theories, demands the loyalty of Democratic legislators it 
is that which makes sugar free. And yet, with that inconsistency 
which seems to stand for virtue with the Democratic party, the 
members . stand to aman fora tariff onsugar. y? 

Mr. M A ill the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question at that point? 

r. DALZELL. Certainly. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Is it not a fact that under the present rate 
of duty imposed by the McKinley bill, notwithstanding the re- 

al the gentleman speaks of, the sugar trust has, within the 

ast week, absorbed the last sugar refinery in the United States? 

Mr. DALZELL. I would say to the gentleman as I said awhile 
ago, that there is no necessary connection between trusts and 
combinations and a protective tariff. Trusts exist in free-trade 
England and combinations exist in free-trade England, because 
5 nature is the same in free-trade England as in protected 

merica, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. What I would suggest to my friend is that 
when you exclude all other competition you make the forma- 
tion and the maintenance of a trust more easy to those who en- 
gage init. Could a sugar trust exist in England? 

Mr. DALZELL. There are numerous trusts in England. 
There is a tin-plate trust there. 

Mr. McM N. Is there a sugar trust there? 

Mr. DALZELL. I do not know; I never heard of one. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Ido not think you will find any. 

Mr. DALZELL. Sugar is free. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. In England? 

Mr. DALZELL. No; here. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It is not free. My friend knows that there 
is a duty on refined sugar. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. A nominal one. 

Mr. McMILLIN. And that, under that tax, we have had 
chronicled in the yt heir within the last week the absorp- 
tion of the last one of the refineries in the United States engaged 
in refining sugar. 

A MEMBER on the Republican side. 
cheap as before. 

Mr. DALZELL. I would ask my friend from Teygnessee 
whether he would like to go back to the Mills bill on sugar? 

Mr. MCMILLIN, I would be glad, where we impose a duty at 
all, to impose it for the purpose of raising revenue and to get 
the revenue. That is the Democratic doctrine. ` 

Mr. BOUTELLE. What about the price of sugar? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The priceof suger went down when you re- 

aled the tariff on sugar, and the price of other things would go 

own if you repealed the tariff upon them. Hence the cla 
which you make that the tariff is not a tax is falsified by the re- 
sults of the repeal of the sugar duty. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. Oh, the gentleman is simply repeating an 
argument that has been made in this House times without num- 
ber and answered asoften. I admit—in factit is the proposition 
upon which my argument is based—that a revenue tariff isa tax, 
and therefore when we took the revenue tariff off sugar we took 
off a tax, and the price of sugar declined. 

Mr. MCMILLIN rose. 

Mr. DALZELL. Wait a moment. I know what the gentle- 
man is going to say. He is going to say that we propose to re- 
duce the price of things by putting a tariff upon them. That is 
what the gentleman wanted to say, to which I answer that he 
altogether excludes the question of time. The 3 propo- 
sition—and the proposition of all experience—is that a tariff 
which encourages, which naturalizes, which builds up a home 
industry may in the first instance—probably will—increase the 
price; but the element of home competition comes in, and the 
price is finally reduced. The two propositions are entirely con- 
sistent with each other. 

Mr. STOUT. May I ask the gentleman one question? 

Mr. DALZELL, Certainly. 

Mr. STOUT. Would not taking off half a cent a pound on re- 
fined sugar break the trust? 

Mr. DALZELL. That is a question I would not undertake to 
answer; I do not know. 

Mr. STOUT. I say it would. 

Mr. DALZELL. Then it would, I presume. [Laughter.] 

Why did the Democratic party oppose free sugar? I know 
not, unless it be that sugar is in the main the product of the soil 
south of Mason and Dixon’s line, and the system which, when it 
protects Northern products is infamous and robbers assumes 
another aspect when its care is sought to be extended to South- 
ern products. And when, consistently with the protective pol- 
icy, an attempt is made to stimulate whatever there might yet, 
after all these years of experiment, remain of hope for domestic 


Well, sugar is just as 
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x production by provision for the payment of a bounty to the 
planter, the cry is made that bounties are unconstitutional. 

When ten millions are paid out of the common Treasury to 
foster an American industry it is unconstitutional, while it is con- 
Stitutional to pay sixty millions to the same end out of the pockets 
of the people by means of a revenue tariff. 

Now since my friend from Tennessee has interrupted me, I 
want to call his attention to what he said when discussing this 
question in the opening of this debate. He said: 

It is true that fifty-odd millions of dollars was taken off the sugar tax. 
+ „ „Increase of duties amounting to about reg, Pade! millions was put 
on other things, and generally on the necessaries of life. 

Truly Ju Kelley was right when he said that Free trade 
was the pep of pad eee There is o dats Soe answer to 
the statement just cited, and the gentleman take it I hope 
as m no discourtesy. It is not true. 

Mr. Mi IN. Will my friend allow me a moment right 
here? I stated that there had been an increase of duty on other 

Does the gentleman deny that there was an increase on 
every other schedule except sugar? 

Mr. DALZELL. Why, most assuredly. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. at schedules? Was there not an in- 
crease on the woolen schedule? 

. DALZELL, There was an increase in the woolen sched- 
ule. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Was there not an increase in the cotton 
schedule? 

Mr. DALZELL. Not all through it; there was on some items. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. But the average was increased. There was 
not more than one other schedule in which the average was not 
increased. And my friend, when he reflects, will not deny it. 

Mr. DALZELL. I say itcan not poby be true that $65,000,- 
000 of additional taxes were imposed by the McKinley bill either 
upon the necessaries of life or upon an else. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Now right there, I want my friend to re- 
member that the Finance Committee of the Senate admitted in 
their 8 $40,000,000, and I showed, by adducing tin plate and 
other th not included in their statement, that it amounted 
to $65,000,000. My statement was true, and this is the first time 
that it has ever been contradicted. 

Mr. DINGLEY. How could it be 
rate on imports was increased when 
was reduced $60,000,000? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Tou cut oft imports. All calculations had to 
be made on importations of the year preceding; and you cut off 
all imports on a number of things. 

Mr. DALZELL. Mr. Chairman, it is absolutely impossible in 
the nature of things—it is mathematically impossible—that $65,- 
000,000 of duty should have been added under the McKinley bill 
when you come to consider the amount of import duties that we 
cut off by that bill, and when you recognize the fact, which the 
statistics show, that our foreign trade has grown under the Mo- 
Kinley bill as it never grew before. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, following this matter up, what further 
did the gentleman say on this subject? And I refer to it simply 
because he is the leader of the Democratic party on that side of 
the House, and it was to be expected, at least I had indulged the 
hope, that when he came to defend the measures before the House 
he would defend them logically and upon propositions that could 
be verified. What more did the gentleman say? He said: 

Instead of their getting millions of relief by this change of taxes they 
have hardly obtained ten of net benefit. 

Assumption again, and do tism for proof. But admitting 
its correctness, the people 5 get $10,000,000; and are ten mil- 
lions nothing to the poor nancy tax-ridden, and calamity- 
orator-haunted American poopie the eyes of the economical 
statesmen who would save $3,000 at the expense of soap and bath- 


ible that the average 
revenue from customs 


tubs for our West Point cadets? ughter.] 
A billion-dollar Congress indeed the Fifty-first! The Fifty- 
second, about two for a nickel! (Laughter. 


But, Mr. Chairman, our present tariff law has relation not only 
to the giving to us free of tax all those things for which we are de- 
pendens upon foreign production, but also to our complete indus- 
rial independence. Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to his friend 
Humphrey, written in 1809, said: 

My own idea is that we should encourage home manufactures to the extent 
of our own consumption of everything of which we raise the raw materials. 

And that is the Republican idea to-day, embodied in our pres- 
ent law. 

For yan we have been dependent upon England, without rea- 
son and against reason, for that which by proper protection we 
have the ability to make with profit to ourselves. The total 
quantity of tin plates imported into this country in the twenty 

ears from 1871 to 1891 was 3,622,750 tons, and the total 
ee value 8307,34, 401. In addition we paid freights and im- 


porters’ profits. As to prices, England has dealt with us as she 


would, for as to this article we have been absolutely depend- 
ent upon her. Can any man any reason why this princely 
sum of our money should have been diverted from the channels 
of our domestic trade to enrich foreign manufacturers and feed 
foreign Tokman instead of disseminating its blessings among 
our own 

What is tin plate? An iron and steel sheet coated with tin, or 
with a mixture of tin and lead, in which event it is called a terne 
plate. It is 95 per cent steel or iron, 5 percent or less tin. Can 
we make tin plates? We have the ore, the pig iron, the blooms, 
the sheets, and the tin. And if we have not the tin we can do as 
England does, buy it. We have the machinery, the labor, Yan- 
kee ingenuity,and American capital, energy,and pluck. Given 
fairly equal conditions, we can make what any other people any- 
Where can make. No man will deny that but a Democrat. PEE 
by the way, if you would seek to learn the glories of this great 
country of ours, its marvelous growth, its triumphant march 
along every avenue of progress, its peerless place amongst the 
nations of the earth, the prouperity and happiness and moralit; 

wi 


of its people as com any other people, you must loo. 
8 than to Meere oratory. S 


In the Democratic creed there is no element of American 
pride. Brilliant facts lose their brightness in dismal Democratic 
theories. The calamity shrieker isabroadintheland. At least 
he is abroad in this . [Laughter.] Our farmers are mort- 
gage-ridden; our workmen strikers for higher wages; our man- 
ufacturers pickpockets and robbers, and our men of wealth the 
tyrants who grind the faces of the poor. There is no good man 
amongst us except Democratic and Farmers’ Alliance 
men who sing the sorrows of the poor for $5,000 per annum, their 
mileage, and stationery. [Laughter and applause on the Repub- 
lican side.] God help this people if these are indeed its repre- 
sentatives! 

But, Mr. Chairman, I recur to the question. Can we make tin 
plate? Republican Americans think we can. So do the English- 
men. 

Let me read to you from the London Iron Trade Circular of 
January 2: 5 - 

A BRITISH WARNING TO WELSH TIN-PLATE MAKERS. 


It is seemingly but a fewyears agothat we made all the rails that America 
needed. It was the Welsh rail vich linked the Puritan North to the Cava- 
lier States of the South; which ng- 


that there is something in the coal and iron we ha 

is only a The shrewd American, a product of the keenest of 
every pore Syren S expatriated for the fact that their quick brains were not 
onar moral discipline—will be sure to meet home demand with home sup- 
P 5 

Aye! Englishmen and Welshmen across the sea—Greeting from 
the American tin-plate mills that have entered upon the realiza- 
tion of your prophecy. [Applause on the Republican side. 

We are ay making tin plate. We can not make a full sup- 
ply for the home demand just now. It may be that we shall not 
make it for some time to come. Rome was not built in a day, 
nor was any great industry requiring capital and experience born 
mature. But the proots of our ability to become independent of 
Great Britain in this industry are before us. You may deny it; 
you who do not believe in anything American not concei by 
the Democratic party, but the proofs exist nevertheless. There 
are to-day in this country, established and projected, over twent; 
tin-plate establishments. They have a capital of 23,000,000. 
They have an estimated capacity of 36,500 boxes per week. I 
will prins the details in an appendix (B) without wearying you 
wit 2 
Mr. DIN GLE. Will not the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
also add that it is but nine months since the new tin-plate tariff 
went into effect? 

Mr. DALZELL. The Ist of July. And I am led to make this 
list of tin-plate establishments, giving their location and the 
amount of capital invested, and the capacity, by reason of the 
fact that a gentleman who addressed the committee the other 
day, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Scorr], said that Maj. 
McKinley, in the last campaign in Ohio, had exhibited at some 
campaign meeting a piece of tin plate which he said was made 
at Piqua, Ohio, and that somebody—I think that is the language 
of the gentleman I am trying to quote—somebody had been un- 
able to discover any tin-plate establishment at Piqua, Ohio. If 
the gentleman will refer to the list that I publish, he will finda 
description of that establishment and a reference to its officers, 
which will enable him to speak honestly, I trust, as to Maj. Mc- 
Kinley's statement. 

Now, if we can achieve our industrial independence as to this 
N manufacture of general use amongst our people why 
not do it 


1892. 


Because it will increase the price to the consumer is the Demo- 


cratic answer. I deny it. It may, for a time, slightly, butevent- 


ually it will cheapen the price. I know there are some intellects 

that do not seem able to grasp 

theirimbecility will not affect the truth. [Applause and 
the Republican side.] When you say here sneeringly Oh! 


e man 


not a reply but pity. 
When you say that you can not exclude cheap foreign products 
a tarik and cheapen home products at the same time, you are 
ly setting up aman of straw to blow him down with your 
windy declamation. 
[Mr. DALZELL’s time ha expired, on motion of Mr. BUR- 
ROWS it was extended indefin 1 
Mr. D As L said aw 
ment of time. Include that and you have 
sition, which is true and verified by experience. New England 
indlesdeclareits truth. Pennsylvani: 
c its truth. Every carpet loom on American soil 


e ago, you exclude the ele- 


e tion of its truth. E 
ior to 1870 we had no steel-rail industry, but were wholly 
os ep on England for our supply. Shec 


per ton. Mark the result! 


annum than does England, and the cost is nearly the same in 
New York as in London. 
York than in London. 


New York.| London. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Right there, will my friend permit me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. DALZELL. I know what it will be in advance, I think. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The gentleman is omniscient, I know; but 
what I was going to ask him is, if that is true, and they are 
cheaper here than they are abroad, what is the necessity for a 
high rate of duty on them? In the second place, as the gentle- 


man ks of the reduction, has not the reduction occurred all 
over the world, and are they as low now with a tariff as they 
would be without it? f 

Mr. DALZELL. Well, now, the gentleman’s first question I of 
course anticipated. I knew what he was going to say, and m 
answer to it in the first place is that he is now shifting his ground. 
The proposition upon the other side of the House is not that 
there is no necessity for atariff. The proposition is that it is a 
robbery, that it is an infamous thing. Therefore I throw back 
the question to the gentleman; if the state of facts be true, as I 
have stated them, who is robbed and what harm is done? But 
I will answer him further. If my neighbor's hogs keep out of 
my clover patch while the fence is up, it is no argument to my 

d that the fence should be taken down. [Laughter and ap- 

plause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. MCMILLIN. That is a very good hog argument, but not 
a 755 tariff ar ent. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 

r. D . I trust that it reaches the gentleman's com- 

prehension? 7 
Bact MoM It emanates from the right source. [Laugh- 

25 
Mr. DALZELL. Now, before JLleave this subject. The gentle- 
man from Nebraska saw fit the other day to revampa many-times 
answered argument of Senator CARLISLE, illustrated by a table 
showing how much we had lost by paying American prices for 
steel s in excess of the 5 English price. The 
argument, if I ma; it by that name, is a simple begging 
of the gxeno n. lt excludes the element of American competi- 
tion. It assumes that England,with a monopoly of our rail mar- 
ket,would have sold to us at the same price as she did when com- 
pelled to meet our home competition. It ignores well-known, 
significant, and dominant facts. It ignores the fact that when 
we had no steel-rail industry England charged us $150 a ton in 
gold. It ignores the fact that now, under the beneficent shelter 
of the protective policy, we have our rails as cheap as the Eng- 
lishmen have theirs, and that for the years to come we can dic- 
tate our own prices and maintain our independence. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the history of the tin-plate industry itself, 
brief as it is, illustrates the falsity of the Democratic prophecy 
as to prices. ` 
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a proposition of this kind, but 
hter 


turers are clamoring for a tariff so as to cheapen 
prices,” you are not making an argument, what you deserve is 


e Republican propo- 


afurnaces and forges de- 
roclaims 
its truth. The history of the steel-rail industry is a luminous 


us for steel 
r ton in gold. Congress put on a tariff duty of $28 
We now produce more steel rails per 


A year ago the cost was less in New 
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I submit a comparison of tin-plate prices, for the six months 
immediately preceding and for the six months immediately suc- 
1 the going into effect of the present law, viz, on July 1, 
1891: 


Mr. STOUT. Will the gentleman permit one question? 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. 

Mr. STOUT. Does not the gentleman know that in geen ra 
tion of the passage of that bill there was a great deal of "poo 
tion in tin plate, and did not the anticipation of its passage largely 
stimulate that ulation? 

Mr. DALZELL. I will give the gentleman the prices in con- 
nection with my remarks covering a period of years that will 
satisfy him as to the effectof the tariff upon present prices. But 
Iam gua to have the gentleman suggest an idea here which it 
would have been at least honest for the Democrats to have sug- 
gested in discussing thisquestion upon the stump last fall. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] The tin-plate tariff went into 
effect on the Ist of July last year. In January tin plate sold in 
New York at $5.40 a box; in July it sold at $5.35; in February at 
$5.45 a box, and in August at 85.35 a box. 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. Has not everything been re- 
duced in price also by Republican legislation? 

Mr. DALZELL. I will answer the gentleman this way: I will 
say that if he will go to my friend from Indiana [Mr. 3 he 
Will show him a list that he has in his pocket of fourteen j 
on price of which he says has been increased by the McKinley 

Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. And fourteen hundred others 
that have been reduced? 

Mr. DALZELL. Now, the figures I submit are these: 


New York prices of IC coke tin plates in 1891. 


It will be observed that the price in July, the first month after 
the new duty was levied, shows no advance over the quotation 
from the month before, notwithstanding the advance of $1.29 a 
box in the tariff. Who paid the increase? The following com- 

n of prices of tin plates in Liverpool during the same 
months answers the question: 


Highest price paid per box of 10 Bessemer stesi coke ne piae delivered at Liver- 
pool for each month of 1891, according to Ryland's Iron Trade Circular. 


July 4 
vei 


That is, the price to the foreigner was forced down after the 
increased duty was levied. Last December he was selling for 
$3.22 a box plates upon which the duty was $2.37, whereas in 
April he had sold similar plates, upon which the duty was $1.08, 
for $4.32 a box. In other words, when the duty was raised $1.29 
a box his price dropped $1.10—a way foreigners have of paying 
our tariffs. ` 

Mr. BYNUM. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
one question? 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. t 

Mr. BYNUM. Does the gentleman maintain that that reduc- 
tion was in any way brought about by the prođuct of American 
manufacturers? 

Mr. DALZELL. I maintain that the foreign L pros of tin plate 
was lowered by the foreigners at the cost of their labor in an- 
ticipation of the loss of the American market and of competi- 
tion with American prođucers. [Applause on the Republican 


side.] 

Mr. BYNUM: Lou do not claim that the American product 
in any nde f had anything to do with a reduction that has been 
so marked ? 


Mr. DALZELL. The prospect of the American product to 
come into competition with the foreign product had the effect of 
reducing the foreign price. 

Mr. BYNUM. Then it was the prospect, and not the actual 
competition? E ner on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DALZELL. No; if the gentleman has listened to me, I 
have already sought to establish the fact that we did have an 
American tin-plate industry. I have described it, and I believe 
I have claimed for it nothing more than the facts will justify. 
But, to answer the gentleman from Indiana further, I affirm 
three things with respect to the tin-plate industry. First, that 
American capital has already responded to the invitation ex- 
tended to it by the McKinley law, and has practically demon- 
strated our ability to manufacture our own supply; second, that 
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the result has been to reduce the —_ of the foreign product, 
and will be to reduce the price of the home product; a third, 
that the effect of this new industry will be to make us independent 
of foreigners, while it will add millions of money to the channels 
of our home trade, to the benefit of all the American people. 
Lappian on the Republican side.] 

r. BYNUM. Now, will the gentleman allow me to ask him 
one more question? 

Mr. DALZELL. Certainly. 

Mr. BYNUM. If the price went down when the duty was put 
upon it before the American industries were established, why 

d capital respond after the price was put down instead of re- 
ee when the grie was up? 

Mr. DALZELL. use capital, having regard to the his- 
tory of American industries, knew that under the McKinley bill 
it could build up an industry which would be profitable to itself, 
and at the same time profitable to fhe consumer. [Applause on 
the Republican side. 

A MEMBER. At the old price? 

Mr. DALZELL. At the old price. 

Mr. PICKLER. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania will al- 
low me a moment, I will state that last October I had the pleas- 
ure of visiting the Harneys Peak tin mines in the Black Hils 5 
in the western part of my State, South Dakota. There are a 
great many places there where they have prospected and found 
tin—large mines, out of which they are ore, and under the 
McKinley bill they have expended and are expending, in the 
construction of and of railroads to bring the ore to the 
mills, what they claim to be about $2,000,000. 

Mr. DALZELL. I do not care anything about the question of 
the tin product in this country. Mr. Chairman, in further an- 
swer to my friend from Indiana [Mr. BYNUM] I will give him the 
testimony of an Englishman on this subject. The London Eco- 
nomist of July 11 last says: 

* t to the meanest understan: ° 
pew wien 8 firms who may take up ths — — plate, 
our makers must cut their prices. Neither la troubles nor increased pay 
to the men will conduce to And further, the Americans will not put up 
with any such cornering process as the home-makers are now indul in. 

The only way to keep the trade is to show the Americans that they can not 
1 from taking up this manufacture themselves. If 
they find t they can do so, whether it reason of the makers 
. uarrels with their men, either of w willraise 
prices to an cial level, then we may be very sure that the days of the tin- 
plate trade of this country with America are numbered. what this 
means will be readily appreciated when we add that, of the entire output of 
tin plates, the United States consumers take about seven-tenths. 

Which is corroborative exactly of what I have been saying. 
Now, I will leave that subject 

Mr. HERBERT. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
one question before he leaves that subject? 

Mr. DALZELL. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HERBERT. Of what use is the McKinley tariff to the 
manufacturers unless it raises prices and enables them to cha 
more than they could have charged withoutit? [Derisive laugh- 
ter on the Republican side.] 

Mr. D The gentleman must excuse me, because I an- 
swered that question a few minutes ago. 

Mr. ERT. I did not hear the answer. 

Mr. DALZELL. And I know from my knowledge of the time 
the 8 [Mr. HERBERT] has been in this House that he 
has heard that question asked and answered here at least five 


hundred times. hter.] 
Mr. HERBERT. never heard it satisfactorily answered 
once. 


Mr. DALZELL. Well, that may be the fault of the gentle- 
man himself. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
allow me to ask him one more question? From his argument I 
judge that he wants us all to understand that neither tin plate 
nor the articles manufactured therefrom have increased in price 
since the passage of the McKinley bill. I will ask him whether 
he has ever seen this little circular: 5 

Tinware is advancing in cost, and very soon the manufacturers will have 
their way, and you and we will have to pay very much more in view of this 
state of things. We made some time anes a large nase of kitchen tin- 
ware at what was a low price then and would be lower now in the face of two 


advances in making price Lists. 
2 JOHN WANAMAKER. 


Trae wr 
r. DALZ . Oh, I heard that stuff out in Ohio in the last 
campaign. Mr. Chairman, I understand that the McKinley bill 
does raise the price of the poor man’s dinner pail” about five- 
twelfths of a cent, and my suggestion to him is that, if he has to 
pay it, he pay it out of the three dollars a year that he saves on 

epublican free sugar, and he will still be two dollars and ninety- 
nine cents and seven-twelfths of acent ahead. [Laughter and 
applause on the Republican side.] 

r. WASHINGTON. But he loses twice as much on his 

woolen clothes. [Laughter.] 
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Mr. WHEELER of Alabama. And he sells his farm products 
for about half what he got before. newed laughter. 

Mr. DICKERSON. I wish to ask the gentleman a question. 
He says that the Democratic theory is based entirely upon as- 
sumptions. Now, I want to ask him if his argument, that these 
manufactures are developed by protection and that American 
manufactures would not have been developed to any degree with- 
out that artificial aid, is not based upon an assumption? 

_Mr. DALZELL. I have made no such proposition, but I have 
cited the history of industries in this country, which shows that 
the proposition which I have made is true in practice, however 
it fay in Democratic theory. [Laughter and applause on the 
opi lican side.] 

ut, Mr. Chairman, the 9 tariff law has not onl 
larged our free list to the relief of the ple, and naturalized 
new industries as a further step in the direction of complete in- 
dustrial independence, but it has also reached out toward the 
conquest of foreign markets. 

e markets of the world—these have been the dream of Dem- 
ocratic tariff reformers toward the realization of which nothing 
intervened but the lack of free raw materials. For the seeker of 
such markets the heretofore existing obstacle has been removed. 
Foreign raw materials constituting in whole or in part the sub- 
stance of American manufactures are now substantially free. 
Custom duties collected on such at the time of their import are 
now refunded to the extent of 99 per cent at the time of their ex- 
pee Between him who covets a foreign market and that mar- 

et no obstacle now exists upon the statute book. 

But the law goes a step further, and by its reciprocity clause 
compels fair treatment for our products from all those peoples 
who have access to our ports free from tariff duties. Recipro- 
city means free trade in noncompeting products. It means pro- 
tection to American interests abroad. It demands from foreign- 
ers the same treatmentfor usthat weyieldtothem. Itsays,ifwe 
admit your tea, coffee, hides, sugar, free, you must admit the 
gathered harvests of our fields, and the finished products of our 
shops free, or at least upon terms thatall things considered shall 
be fair. In the brief period during which the law has been in 
operation its results have vindicated the wisdom of its passage. 

I will not stop to give figures, but will publish them with my 
remarks. 

Oh,“ but says the gentleman from Tennessee, I want to 
briefly discuss measure.” And his discussion of it was very 
brief, for he forthwith commenced *‘ to carry on,” if I DAN use 
the expression, about the Queen of England and Empress of India, 
and Bunker Hill and the waste of tea in Boston Harbor, the pa- 
triotism of our fathers and the degeneracy of the present, out- 
side, of course, of the Democratic party. 
` Excluding this little by-play, the gentleman’s argument against 
reciprocity is contained in two sentences. They are these: 

It is un-Democratic, un- blican, un-American to the last degree. It 

vides for the im tion of taxes and the remission of taxes by the Presi- 
Rent of the United States alone. 

The answer to these two sentences is very simple. There is 
not a word of truth in either of them, acco to the solemn 
pene of the Supreme Court of the United States, whose mis- 

ortune, perhaps, it is to differ from the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee. PA plause.] 

Instead of being un-Democratic, un-Republican, and un-Ameri- 
can, it is Democratic, Republican, and American. It is similar 
in character to laws sryreree of and administered by Washing- 
ton, Adams, Jefferson, Madison, Monroe, Jackson, ore, Bu- 
chanan, Lincoln, Johnson, Grant, Hayes, Arthur, and Cleveland. 

It does not provide for the imposition of taxes and the re- 
mission of taxes by the President of the United States alone.” 
The taxes to be imposed and the taxes to be remitted were fixed 
by Congress itself. The contingency for their remission or im- 
position was fixed by Congress itself. I quote from the opinion 
of the Supreme Court, rendered Feb 29, 1892 (before the 

entleman from Tennessee’s speech was e), in the case of Field 

Co. vs. Clark: 


Legislative power was exercised when Congress declared that the s - 
sion should take effect upon a named con ncy. What the President 
was required to do was simply in execution of the act of Congress. It was 
not the making of law. He was the mere agent of the lawmaking de 
ment to ascertain and declare the event upon which its expressed will was 
to take effect. It was a part of the law itself as it left the hands of Congress 
that the provisions, full and complete in themselves, permitt the free in- 
troduction of sugars, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides, from cular coun- 

ven contingency, and that in case of such 


en- 


tries, should be e RoE ina 
suspension certain duties should be im 


The constitutionality of the very principle involved in the 
reciprocity clause of the existing law was . as long ago as 
the decision by the Supreme Court of the United States in the 
case of the brig Aurora (7 Cranch, 382), a fact which, if it had 
been known to our friend from Tennessee, might have saved 
him the mental torture that disturbed his patriotic reveries, as 
he traversed the sacred grounds about the great monument, at 


1892. 


whose foot another distin, hed gentleman from the South at 
one oo proposed to call the roll of his slaves, but did not. [Ap- 

lause. 7 2 
3 Whatever may be said as to the economic policy represented 
by our existing tariff law, it must be conceded that the law itself 
in its 1 70 is consistent, with the general plan which 
under tariff legislation, is logical, and defensible. 

The attack now made by the majority in the bills reported by 
the committee is illogical, inconsistent with sound principle, and 
represents no defined policy. : ; 

As to wool and woolens, it proposes the removal of all duties 
upon the raw material so called, and a reduction of duties upon 
the manufactured product. Such legislation might be defensible 
if it could be shown to be consistent with the condition of our in- 
dustries and the wants of our le. But what can be said in 
justification of a measure which proposes to make the finished 
product free, while the duties are retained on that from which it 
is manufactured? 

As to cotton-ties the duties on a finished article, the product of 
various processes and of many kinds of labor are pro to be 
zemer , While the duties on the raw material so-called, are re- 
tained. 

As to binding-twine, it is to be made free, but the raw mate- 
rial is already free, the duty insignificant in amount and only suf- 
ficient to equalize our wage rate with wage rates abroad. 

Here is tariff legislation representing no consistent plan, il- 
logical, sporadic, as well as hostile to home interests. 

do not pro to discuss the woolen bill in detail. That has 
already been done by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] 
and by others. One or two considerations only let me suggest. 
In the first place, no man can deny that primarily at least, it is a 
blow aimed directly at the farmers of this country. And as ex- 
perience shows it is a blow that must necessarily be fatal to wool- 
growing as an American industry., Our experience under the 
tariff of 1867 and under the present law demonstrates our abilit, 
with reasonable protection, to become our own growers of woo 
with profit to the farmer and advantage to the consumer. < 

Under protection our flocks increased in numbers and value; 
without protection our flocks decreased in numbersand in value. 
Under protection our manufactures flourished, foreign capital 
Bonghi a home with us, and woolen goods were put upon the 
market withoutincrease of price to the consumer. l the woolen 

oods demanded by the needs of the masses of this country can 
Be had to-day as cheap as at any time in our history. 

The attack now e upon the farmer is absolutely indefensi- 
ble. It is nothing less than brutal, coming from a party that re- 
sisted putting sugar on the free list. 5 

Of sugar we could produce ony less than an eighth of our 
needs, and yet Democracy demanded protection for it as a home 
industry. Of wool we produce more than half our needs, with 
the demonstrated ability, under protection to produce it all; and 

et Democracy cries aloud for free wool. The well-worn pre- 
tern does not now remain to the rainbow-chaser after the mar- 
kets of the world since, under existing law, as I have shown, for 
such a quest he has raw materials 3 free. 

Janus-faced the majority tell the farmer that the McKinley 
bill has lowered the price of his wool, while they tell the con- 
sumer thatfree wool will give him * woolens. And mean- 
time they threaten destruction to an erican industry which 
gives employment to half a million of men. 

But the wounds of the farmer are to be healed by giving him 
free binding-twine. Amore glaring attempt than this to impose 
on the credulity of the farmer could not bevonceived. Thepres- 
ent law calls for a duty of seven-tenths of a cent per pound on 
binding-twine. This twine is made from foreign products, ma- 
nilla, sisal grass and jute, and from an American product, hemp. 
The raw materials of its manufacture are free. 

Under the protection afforded by the act of 1883, 24 cents per 
pound, an American industry was built up, and we now have 
thirty-five cordage and binding-twine factories that pay out in 
wages to American workmen the sum of $2,000,000 annually. 
With what result tothe farmer? With this result, that whereas, 
before protection he paid 17 cents a pound for his binding-twine, 
he now pays 72 cents, and his entire supply is furnished by 
American manufacture. Why, even the Mills bill placed a pro- 
tection equivalent at present prices to 2 cents a pound on bind- 
ing-twine, but the new apostles of English doctrine for American 
conditions would make it free. Why? Because if there are no 
importations there is no need for a tariff. A brilliant idea, 
truly! To repeat my answer to the gentleman from Tennessee 
[Mr. McMILNAN], because your neighbor’s hogs do not come 
into your clover patch when the fence is up, you should take 
down the fence. 

Binding-twine is made in India at a cost of $5 per month for 
labor; it is made in Belfast and Dundee at half the cost for labor 
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that it is with us. The present bill is not even good Democratic 
doctrine. The Democratic platform of 1884 says: 

The necessary reduction in taxation can and must be effected without de- 
paving American labor of the ability to compete successfully with foreign 

abor, and without imposing lower rates of duty than will be — 5 to cover 
any increased cost of production which may exist in consequence of the higher 
rate of wages prev: in this country. 

And the Democratic platform of 1888 reaffirms the same doc- 
trine. 

No man asserts that this seven-tenths cent duty increases the 
price of the farmers’ twine. Let me read you what the gen- 
tleman from Nebraska[Mr. BRYAN], who is the champion of this 
bill, said on the subject (page 2356 of RECORD): 

We ‘ee that there were consumed in this country last year about one 
humdred | million pounds of binding-twine. We a; e cba if a tariff of seven- 
tenths of 1 per cent is added tothe price of the binding-twine that it costs 
the people of this country $700,000 because of that tariff. We agree, also, that 
no twine was imported and that no revenue was received by the Government 
from this source. Therefore, if this was a tax upon the consumer, it was a tax 
of $700,000 taken out of the popes et, not onecent of which reached the 
Tre . According to the Republican idea that is an ideal tariff; it em- 
braces the maximum of burden with the minimum of revenue. 

And the House answered this brilliant syllogism founded upon 
an if“ with the only reply that it deserves—with “laughter.” 
The gentleman’s logic recalls the old fallacy of theschool books: 
If no cat has two tails, and if every cat has one more tail than 
no cat, then every cat has three 7 

Precisely the same line of argument that I have advanced with 
respect to binding-twine applies to the bill of my friend from 
Georgia [Mr. TURNER], putting cotton-bagging on the free list. 
Its effect will be to destroy an American industry without ad- 
van to the consumer, and to his disadvantage because it will 
put him in the power of foreign monopolists. 

Cotton-bag is made from jute, an Indian product, which 
is on the free list. Prior to 1870 cotton-bag; was imported, 
The act of 1883 im a duty at the rate o If and 2 cents per 
pound. The existing duty is 1 cent per pound. 

Under the influence of protection a home industry, largely 
Southern, has been built up. We have now sixteen mills in op- 
eration, nearly one-half of them in the South. We have in- 
vested a capital of over 88,000, 000. 

We can make the entire home supply. While capital has thus 
been utilized and kept at home and labor employed, the con- 
sumer has been benefited. In 1872 cotton-bagging sold at 134 
cents per pound. In 1880 it had fallen to 9} cents a pound, and 
since passage of the McKinley bill it has rated at 6} cents, 
where it now stands. Its price never has been so low before. To 
strike down even theslight protection that is now afforded would 
be to destroy this 1 y- 

We can not compete with the cheap labor abroad. Indian mills 
are . by Coolie labor at a cost of less than 14 cents a day; 
Scotch and Continental mills at wages not half of those paid 
this country. 

The Calcutta mills are operated in combination and under the 
control of the ‘‘Indian Jute Manufacturers’ Association,” by means 
of which extraordinary profits are made in markets which they 
control, and the surplus production is dumped upon markets where 
active competition exists. This enables them to work at coston 
some articles while averaging a large profit on the entire output. 

It is idle to talk of legislating against possible home comb: 
tions when the only result is to put ourselves in the power of 
foreign—and besides no combination has been able, as experience 
has shown, to prevent the reduction of price in this commodity 


to home consumers of our home manufacture. 


Free wool, free binding-twine, free cotton-bagging, these are 
to be supplemented by free cotton-ties. 

Cotton-ties are made of hoop or band iron or steel cut to lengths 
and furnished with a simple device at the ends for securing the 
tie firmly around the bale, and it is proposed to put these on the 
free list. Think of it, iron ore is dutiable and the coal needed to 
reduce it is dutiable; pig iron, blooms, sheets, all these are dutia- 
ble, and it is proposed to make the finished product free. This 
isa direct blow at an established American industry in which 
hundreds of thousands of capital are invested and thousands of 
men employed. 

The act of 1883 imposed a duty of 35 per cent on cotton-ties. 

This was protection, but insufficient to equalize the home with 
the foreign wage rate, and the result was to cripple a large num- 
ber of American mills and to largely increase foreign importa- 
tions. 

Prior to the passage of the Rion law we had in the States 
of New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Iowa, and Alabama twenty- 
one establishments equipped for the production of hoop and band 
iron and steel. 

We had moreover six establishments, one of them in Georgia, 
which in addition to the equipment for maxing band and hoop 
iron could also make cotton- ties. 


And yet with this equipment there was manufactured prior to 
the passage of the present law less than one-fourth of the ties 
demanded by the American market. 

The importation of cotton-ties increased from 12,012 gross tons 
in 1883 to 30,305 gross tons in 1888, from a valuation of $404,040 
in 1883 to a valuation of $837,750 in 1888. 

Note now the effect of the guaranty given of reasonable pro- 


tection. 

In addition to the works that I have named, at least seven 
others have prepared to make cotton-ties. 

Some four more new works have been projected, and are in 


Excess of | Excess of 
dautiable 
imports. 


Free of : 
duty. Dutiable. 


of building, to engage in the same industry; three of ged be ed 
em in the State of Texas. 257 22 8 623 
Thus has American capital been reénlisted and additional cap- 8 
ital been invested to the development of an American industry. | August:: oro | on, 960. S00 
Thus has home competition been provided for to work its legit- 206 | 81,504, 737 
imate results in the prices of the home market. Thus have new — 66, 836, 259 
avenues been opened for American labor. And all this to the 497 Suse 
benefit of the American consumer. i 
In 1889 cotton-ties cost the planter $1.18 per bundle. In Jan- 751 | 62, 719, 550 
uary of the present year they cost him only $1.074 per bundle. 427 | 65,381, 973 
At no time since October, 1891, have they exceeded $1.12 per B98, 142, 234 


bundle. And the American mills are adequate to the home 
supply. 
manufacturing firm in my own city writes me: 

Although the American mills had but a short time in which to prepare for 
the manufacture of ties, still no market suffered a — sod uite anum- 
rele asa eg ere a OTE ET ok ace ‘cn ac’ ze oopen 
tion, which always follows a protective mght the margin of profi 
n point; but with the improvements in manufacture we 
believe that the American mills, under the continued tection, will be able 
to give the Southa better tie and at a lower price ever could be had 
from England. 


If then the slight duty imposed by existing law will rehabili- 
tate an American industry, if it will invite the investment of 


5 
8 


` fresh capital and add to the opportunities for labor at fair Anderson Tin Plate Company. Anderson, tid. 1.000 7100 000 
rates, if, by means of it, the market can be supplied eee MUL: Plate Company, Blairs- 
home manufacture, and if all this can be accomplished not only geek 3500 200" 605 
without burden to the consumer but to his relief, by way of ad ASA 
lower prices, upon what ground can this bill be justified? r- 1,000} 209.900 
tainly upon none. 2005 1 8 
One of the mischiefs of the proposed legislation additional to 5, 000 000 
those that I have named lies in the fact that it will admit—so 1,000 | 75, 000 
general are its terms free of duty not cotton-ties only, but hoop 1,000 000 
or band iron or steel of any and all sizes up to the dimen- 3,000 20.000 
sions of wagon- tires and bars, and thus produce complications in 1,000 | 150,000 
the administration of our custom laws the extent and evil of — 1205 100.805 
res it is caer? ae ee depose e PRALA United States T Tron and 8 
e measure principle must prove tive to : er, PA.... — 
home interests in practice: ae Haniel Ge a ON gy i| Pe 
Mr. Chairman, I have said nothing, except incidentally, of the | Fleming & Hamilton, Pitsbate, Poe o Sa] 600 15, 000 
results of the legislation now so unscientifically attacked by | Griffiths & Cadwallader, Twenty-third ward, Pittsburg, 
these extraordinary measures, representing a mongrel policy. 5 85. nati, O 1 4 so 000 
Nor do Lp to do so. Itissufficient to say 3 prom- | Record Manufacturing Company, Conneaut, Ohio Fe 500 3 
ise made for it by its friends and champions has been fully real eee mpany, e Pa... 2 — 30,000 


ized in practice, and every calamitous prophecy of its opponents 
roven False and unfounded. Under its beneficent influence our 
oreign trade instead of diminishing has grown as it never grew 
before and to proportions ificent to contemplate. 

In the aggregate of the world’s traffic an increasing balance of 
profit has come tous. Home industries have been revived and 
new ones have sprung up, labor has continued to receive its fair 
share of reward, and the country has, in comparison with others, 
kept its place in all that contributes to the national and the in- 
dividual welfare. All things have combined to indorse as wise 
and beneficent, the economic policy which is linked with every 
iy eg peat period in our history and with its honored names, 
which has made us great, and which will, I doubt not, continued 
by an intelligent people, in the providence of God, make us yet 
greater by its march to new conquests in the development of the 
medi Paste of acontinent. [Loud applause on the Repub- 

ican side. 


The fo! com: are able to furnisi tin-plate bars: 
S e Pa 3 
Bellaire Nail Works, Bellaire, Ohio, 

Etna Iron and S Company, Bridgeport, Ohio. 


APPENDIX A. 
Free and dutiable imports of merchandise. 
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7 
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—— 081, 673 807, 170, 507 819.992, 839 5 
44, 485, 945 | 71, 902, 140 17, 069, 750 7 
44, 388, 521 | 70, 138, 040 18, 639, 002 A a 
STAA 53, 743, 594 | 75, 434, 042 2. 052, 246 7 
55, 979,914 | 77,559, 304 34, 400, 524 7 
39, 115, 448 | 61, 200, 440 C ea ee z 
49, 328, 326 | 75, 939, 742 22,716, 910 63 

SA CA2) | BE 218,078 + 000, 200 — —— 

— 87, 130, 751 | 60, 802, 331 13, 459, 171 New YORK, March 1, 1392. 
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7 C, as sold by the Charleston 
Prices of 2-pound n Bagging 


— 
— 


83 KER 


2° en 


„ 254, 629 
Total six months 


Mr. McMILLIN. I move that the committee rise. 


CHARLESTON, February 25, 1892. The motion was agreed to; and the Speaker having resumed 


APPENDIX C. the wr ee BLOUNT m Union during he 8 of oe 

i k Trade Circular Whole on state of the on hay: under consideration 

onsite 2 y 3 16, 1808. » Birmingham, Eng- the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce 
Prices of charcoal 10 tin plates. the duties on woolen goods, had come to no resolution thereon. 


MEMORIAL SERVICES—LATE REPRESENTATIVE FORD. 
Mr. BELKNAP. Mr. Speaker, I ask consent for the adoption 
of the resolution I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
Resolved, That th l order set: Saturday, 2d of A f 
solve t the specia! 8 — fo 0 — Rei 


4.87 5.95 y tribute to the memory of Mel 
6. 09 7.7 A 9, at 2 o'clock, be set apart for that purpose and made a spe- 
8.28 9. 80 cial order. 

? = — — There being no objection, the resolution was considered and 
5.11 6.19 adopted. 
8.11 6.19 


LIMITATION OF DEBATE ON TARIFF BILL. 


Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
general debate on the pending tariff bill be limited to the session’ 
of to-morrow. I think that is satisfactory to all parties. ` 

Mr. BURROWS, I hope that agreement will be adopted. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

URGENT DEFICIENCY BILL. 

Mr. SAYERS, from the Committee on Appropriations, reported 
a bill (H. R. 7818) to provide for certain of the most urgent defi- 
ciencies in the appropriations for the service of the Government 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, and for other purposes; 
which was read a first and second time, referred to the Commit- 


sng 89 a 1891. tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the 
28 = 88728 = accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
3,732,672 | 6, 035, 385 1, 257, 095 ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 
Perris | ESTIA 1.502 41 Mr. WARWICK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
7, 298, 008 | 8, 696, 145 1.212.076 | ported that they had examined and found truly enrolled bills of 
Mee ao ty 1,781,928 | the following titles; when the Speaker signed the same, namely: 
K 88 oe 11 745 ore 1,081,860 | A bill (H. R. 3867) to amend the act concerning officers of the 
4 ; 2 National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and for other 
1891, 1802. 1892. purposes; 
„„ 8,115,543 | 8,085, 574 848,980 | Joint resolution (H. Res. 115) amending the joint resolution 
„ 7, 399,906 | 9, 088, 900, 863 


to regulate licenses to proprietors of theaters in the city of Wash - 
ington, D. C., and for other purposes ;” 
A bill (S. 808) establishing a port of delivery at Des Moines, 


Towa; 

A bill (S. 2315) to protect foreign exhibitors at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition from prosecution for exhibiting wares pro- 
tected by American patents and trade-marks; and 

A bill (S. 2643) changing the time for holding the circuit and 
district courts in the district of West Virginia. 

WITHDRAWAL OF PAPERS. 
By unanimous consent, leave was granted to Mr. JOSEPH D. 
TAYLOR to withdraw from the Committee on Military Affairs 
apers in the case of William Welch (House bill 3397) without 
eaving copies. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 3 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 

To Mr. PAGE of Rhode Island, for one week, on account of im- 
portant buiness; and 

To Mr. WOLVERTON, Mr. BRODERICK, and Mr. LAYTON, for 
eight days, on account of work of the subcommittee of the Judi- 
789 | ciary Committee away from the can x 

Mr. SPERRY. Mycoll e [Mr. Bacon] is confined to his 
room by sickness, I ask that he be excused. 

There was no objection. 


CORRECTION OF A REPORT. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that the report sub- 
mitted by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cox] on the 22d 


Total six months 
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of March, to accompany House bill 2744, has been erroneously 


call the roll. On the second roll call it will be in order for ex- 


numbered to cover House bill 4475, and without objection the | cuses to be offered for those who are absent. The Clerk will 


report will be printed with its proper number. 
here was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. RICH- 
ARDSON] will perform the duties of the Chair at the evening 
session to-night, and in accordance with the rules of the House, 
the hour of 5 o'clock having arrived, the Chair declares the 
House in recess until 8 o’clock p. m. 


EVENING SESSION. 


The recess having expired, the House was called to order at 
8 o'clock p. m. by Mr. RICHARDSON, as Speaker pro tempore. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MARTIN. Imove that the House resolve itself into Com- 
mittee of the Whole to consider bills on the Private Calendar. 
The question was taken; and on a division, demanded by Mr. 
KILGORE, there were—ayes 55, noes 0. 
Mr. KILGORE. Mr. Speaker, I insist that we ought to have 
a quorum, or certainly more than fifty-five members, present be- 
fore p 1 to transact business. 
Mr. RAY. I hope the gentleman will not insist on having a 
uorum. 
i Mr. FITHIAN. I move a call of the House. 
The motion was to. 
The roll was called, when the following members failed to 
answer to their names: 


Abbott, Covert, Hopkins, III. illy, 
Alderson. Cowles, Houk, Ohio burn. 
Alexander, Cox, N. Y. Houk, Tenn. e, 
Allen, mn. ull, Robertson, La. 
Andrew, Tex. Johnson, Ind. Robinson, Pa. 
Atkinson, Crawford. Johnson, Ohio Rusk, 
Bacon, Culberson, Johnstone, S.C. Russell, 
Bankhead. Cumm Kem, Sanford, 
Beeman, Daia e Sear 
Bellen, Daniell, Lane, Shell, 
Beltzhoover. De Shonk, 
Bingham Dingiey 5 ten V: Smhi 
ý 8 son, Va. nodgrass, 
Bland, Lawson, Ga. Spr! 3 
Blount, kery, „Va. See 
Boatner, Dolliver, Lester, Ga. Stahinecker, 
Boutelle, Donovan, Lewis, Stephenson, 
Bowers, Stevens, 
Branch, Dunphy, Little, Stewart, Tex. 
Brawley, Edmunds, S dale. 
Breckinridge, Ark. Elliott, Lockwood Stone, C. W. 
Breckinridge, Ky. Ellis Storer, 
Brickne., Engiis Loud, Stout, 
sius, Enloe, er, Stump, 
Brown, En i Sweet, 
Brunner, Epes, McAleer, Tarsney, 
Bryan. Fellows, x Taylor, III. 
Buchanan, N. J Fitch, McDo; g Taylor, E. B. 
Buchanan, Va. Forman, McGann, Taylor, J. D. 
Bullock, Forney, McKinney, Taylor, V. A. 
Bunn, Fowler, cMillin, Tillman, 
ws, Funston, Milliken, Tracey, 
Bushnell, Fyan, te Tucker, 
Cable, Geary, Moore, n, 
us Geissenhainer, Morse, Van Horn, 
Caldwell, Gillespie, Mutchler, Wadsworth, 
Caminetti, Griswold, orton, alker, 
Capehart, Grout, tes, Warner, 
Caruth, Hallowell, O'Ferrall, Warwick, 
Castl Hamilton, O'Neill, Pa. Washington, 
Ca 8, Harmer, O'Neill, Mo. Watson, 
Cate, Harter, Outhwaite, Wheeler, Ala. 
Causey, Hatch, Owens, Wheeler, Mich. 
oaa Haugen, e e e White, 
Chapin, Hayes, Iowa ttison, 0 ting. 
Clancy, ‘eel, Williams, Mass. 
Clarke, Ala. Henderson,Iowa Pendleton, Williams, N. 
Clover, Henderson, N. C. Wilson, Ky. 
Cobb, Aa. Herbert, Powers, Wilson, Wash. 
Cobb, Mo. Hitt, ce, ilson, W. Va. 
or — 5 Quackenbush, Winn, 
s o ` 
Compton, Hooker, Miss. Randall, Wolverton, 
bs, Hooker, N. Y. Rayner, oumans. 
F Hopkins, Pa. Reed, 


ne members reported their names to the Journal 
Cae during the call, and were recorded as present under the 
rule: 

Mr. BULLOCK., Mr. SMITH of Illinois, Mr. GROUT, Mr. BROD- 
ERICK, Mr. BOWERS, Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri, Mr. STEVENS, 
Mr. McGann, Mr. VAN Horn, Mr. HOUK of Tennessee, Mr. 
JOSEPH D. TAYLOR, Mr. CABLE, Mr. LESTER of Georgia, Mr. 
DOLLIVER, Mr. CRAWFORD, Mr. ALEXANDER, Mr. HOPKINS of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. CLARKE of Alabama, Mr. EPES, Mr. WINN, 
Mr. BUSHNELL, Mr. KEM. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The names of the absentees will 
be noted. The doors will be closed, and the Clerk will again 


proceed with the call. 

The Clerk proceeded to again call the roll. 

Mr. BRETZ (when the name of Mr. COOPER was called). I 
desire to ask that my colleague [Mr. COOPER] be excused, be- 
cause he is absent by leave of the House. I desire the RECORD 
to show that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Indiana 
[Mr. COOPER] being absent by leave of the House, it is not nec- 
essary to ask that he be excused. 

Mr. BRETZ. Still I desire the RECORD to show that he is ab- 
sent for that reason. 

Mr. HARE (when the name of Mr* COVERT wascalled). I de- 
sire to ask that the gentleman from New York [Mr. COVERT] be 
excused. He left the room of the Committee on Immigration at 
abont half past 5 o'clock, stating that he was feeling very un- 
well. 

acre being no objection, Mr. COVERT was excused on account 
0 ess. 

Mr. TERRY (when the name of Mr. CULBERSON was called). 
I desire to ask that the gentleman from Texas [Mr. CULBERSON] 
be excused. He is absent on account of sickness. 

There being no objection, Mr. CULBERSON was excused. 

Mr. GANTZ (when the name of Mr. DONOVAN was called). I 
ask omat my colleague [Mr. DONOVAN] be excused on account of 
sickness. 

There being no objection, Mr. DONOVAN was excused. 

Mr. AM AN (when the name of Mr. HALLOWELL was 
called). Mr. . ra I desire to state that the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania . HALLOWELL] is absent by leave of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is a sufficient reason, and 
no further excuse is necessary. 

Mr. SPERRY (when thename of Mr. HEARD wascalled). Mr. 
Speaker, I ask that the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. HEARD] 
be excused to-night on account of sickness. 

There was no objection, and Mr. HEARD was excused. 

Mr. HEND N of Illinois (when the name of Mr. HEN- 
DERSON of Iowa was called). Mr. Speaker, the gentleman ftom 
Iowa [Mr. HENDERSON] is absent by leave of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is a sufficient excuse. 

Mr. GRADY (when the name of Mr. HENDERSON of North 
Carolina was called). Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from North 
Carolina [Mr. HENDERSON] is sick, and I ask leave of absence 
for him on that account. 

There being no objection, Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina 
was excused. 

Mr. MEREDITH (when the name of Mr. LAwson of Virginia 
was called). I desire to ask that my colleague [Mr. LAWSON 
of Virginia] be excused on account of illness, 

There being no objection, Mr. LAWSON of Virginia was ex- 


cused. 

Mr. BLANCHARD (when the name of Mr. ROBERTSON of 
Louisiana was called). I ask that my colleague [Mr. ROBERT- 
SON] be excused. He is not well to-night. 

There being no objection, Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana was 
excused. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when the name of Mr. SWEET was called). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman from Idaho [Mr. SWEET) 
be excused on account of illness. 

There being no objection, Mr. SWEET was excused. 

Mr. SIMPSON (when the name of Mr. WATSON was called), 
Task that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. WATSON] be ex- 
cused on account of illness. 

There being no objection, Mr. WATSON was excused. 

Mr. WEADOCK (when the name of Mr. WHITING was called). 
Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. WHITING] is absent by leave of 
the House. : 

The SPEAKER nee tempore. That is a sufficient reason. 

Mr. ROCKWE (when the name of Mr. PEEL was called), 
I ask that the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. PEEL] be excused. 
He has just returned from Arkansas—— 

The SPEAKER protempore. The Clerk informs the Chair that 
the gentleman from Arkansas[Mr. PEEL] has been excused; that 
he is absent by leave of the House. 

Mr. BAILEY (when the name of Mr. ABBoTT was called). I 
desire to ask that my colleague, the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
ABBOTT] be excused on account of illness. 

There being no objection, Mr. ABBOTT was excused. 

Mr. COOLIDGE (when the name of Mr. DANIELL was called). 
Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman from New Hampshire 
[Mr. DANTELE) be excused on account of the death of a near rela- 
tive. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk informs the Chair 
that the gentleman has already obtained leave of absence. 

Mr. O' of Massachusetts (when the name of Mr. COGS- 
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WELL was called). Idesire tostate that my colleague . CoGs- 
WELL] is absent from the city òn the business of the House. 

The SPEAKER pro 2 The Chair is informed by the 
Clerk that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. COGSWELLI 
is absent by leave of the House. 

Mr. B raen the name of Mr. JOHNSTONE of South 
Carolina was called). I desire to ask that the gentleman from 
South Carolina [Mr. JOHNSTONE] be excused on account of sick- 
ness. 

There being no objection, Mr. JOHNSTONE of South Carolina 
was excused. 

Mr. PEARSON. Mr. S. er, I desire to state that my col- 
league [Mr. HOUK of Ohio] is absent by leave of the House. 

The SPEAKER tempore. That is a sufficient reason. 

Mr. STONE of Kentucky. Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. 
ELLIS] is quite unwell, and I would like to haye him excused. 

There being no objection, Mr. ELLIS was excused. 

Mr. CROSBY (when the name of Mr. WILLIAMS of Massa- 
chusetts was called). Mr. Speaker, my colleague [Mr. WIL- 
LIAMS of Massachusetts] went away from the House to-day feel- 
ing very badly, and I ask that he be excused on account of ill- 
ness, 

There being no objection, Mr. WILLIAMS of Massachusetts 
was excused. 

Mr. LYNCH (when the name of Mr. MITCHELL was called). 
I would like to have my colleague, the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin [Mr. MITCHELL], excused on account of sickness in his family. 

There being no objection, Mr. MITCHELL was excused. 

Mr. GREENLEAF. I ask that my colleague, the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. CUMMINGS], be excused on account of ill- 


ness. 
There being no objection, Mr. CUMMINGS was excused. 


Mr. CROSBY. y colleague [Mr. HOAR] is absenton the busi- 
ness of the House. 

‘the SPEAKER pro tem . He has not had leave granted. 

Mr. CROSBY. I wish it to appear that if not absent by leave 


of the House he is absent on the business of the House, and I ask 
that he be excused. 

There Sop no objection, Mr. HOAR was excused. 

The SPE pro tempore. The Clerk reports that 114 gen- 
tlemen—less than a quorum—have answered to their names. 

Mr. FITHIAN. I move the adoption of the resolution which 
I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Ordered, that the Se t-at-Arms take into custody and bring to the bar 
55 the House such of its members as are absent without the leave of the 
ouse. 


"he resolution (at 8 o’clock and 32 minutes p. m.) was to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires to call atten- 
tion to one of the rules of the House, not on hisown account par- 
ticularly, but because gentlemen have complained to the Chair 
to-night. The Clerk will read clause 7 of Rule XIV. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


While the Speaker is putting a question or addressing the House no mem- 
ber shall walle out of on across the Hall, nor, when a member is 


pass between him and the Chair; and during the sessions of the House no 
member shall wear his hat, or by the Clerk's desk during the call of 
the roll or the counting of ots, or smoke upon the floor of the House: 


{Laughter and applause.] 
and the . and Doorkeeper are charged with the strict en- 
forcement of this clause, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair desires to say that 
several gentlemen have complained that they are ill, and can 
not remain here if members persist insmoking. The Chair can 
not do anything but enforce the rulé, and it is the duty of the 
Sergeant-at-Arms and the Doorkeeper to see that this rule is 
enforced. The Chair, therefore, appeals to members not to vio- 
late the rule, and also directs the Sergeant-at-Arms and the Door- 
keeper to enforce it. 

At 8 o’clock and 45 minutes 

Mr. AMERMAN said: Mr. Speaker, I desire to ask whether 
by unanimous consent the session can be extended beyond half 


past 10 o’clock? 
The SPEAKER tempore. The Chair thinks not. 
Mr. CROSBY. I understand that my colleague [Mr. MORSE] 


has not been excused. I beg leave to state that he is quite ill, 
und has been for over a month. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair is informed by the 
Clerk that the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. MORSE] has 
2 leave of absence on account of illness. 

Mr. BYNUM. Lask that my colleague [Mr. HOLMAN] be ex- 
cosol from attendance upon this evening session on account of 
illness. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. WAUGH. Mr. Speaker, I ask that my colleague [Mr. 
JOHNSON of Indiana] be excused on account of illness. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered, 


Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, I ask that my colleague [Mr. DUN- 
GAN] be excused on account of illness. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered: 

At 9 o’clock and 30 minutes 

Mr. KILGORE said: Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a parlia- 
men inquiry, to settle a dispute here. The roll call de- 
veloped the fact that there were 120 members present. Now, sup- 
pose the House were to dispense with further proceedings under 
the call, could it then proceed to the consideration of business, 
there being a roll call of which the Speaker must take notice 
showing the absence of a quorum; in other words, can it proceed 
to business until a quorum has appeared? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. It could, provided the gentleman from 
Texas would agree not to make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. KILGORE. My inquiry is, and the point I make is, that 
it would be impossible for the House to move a peg, the Speaker 
already having noticed by a roll call that no quorum is present. 

Mr. PAYNE. Will the gentleman from Texas allow me to 
make a suggestion? Suppose the gentleman from Texas should 
ask unanimous consent to dispense with all further proceedings 
under the call and that were agreed to, when we get to the point 
the gentleman makes the Chair would be willing to rule upon 
the question. 

Mr. KILGORE. But I want a ruling now. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. No question has been presented 
upon which the Chair thinks it is necessary to rule. The Chair 
will endeavor to rule upon a question when it is presented on 
which a ruling is necessary. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. For the pu of making a test I ask 
unanimous consent to dispense with all further proceedings un- 
der the call. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentlemanfrom New York 
ask unanimous consent to dispense with all further proceedings 
under the call : 

Mr.CAMPBELL. And proceed to business. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. FITHIAN. I will object unless the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. KILGORE] will withdraw the point of no quorum. 

The SPEA pro tempore. The gentleman from Illinois ob- 


jects. 

: Mr. KILGORE. My withdrawing 5 of no quorum 
will not affect the question. The roll which these gentle- 
men themselves inspired has burnt the bridges behind them 
and the House can not proceed to business until a quorum shall 


a r. 
F, he SPEAKER pro tempore. Quite a number of gentlemen 
have come in since the roll was called. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I would like to ask if the gentleman from 
Texas has responded to the questions I have propounded? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 'The Chair can not understand 
the question of the gentleman. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Iagain renew my request for unanimous 
consent that all further proceedings under the call of the House 
be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair had submitted that 
request, and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FrTHIAN] objected. 

Mr. FITHIAN. What is the object of the gentleman from 
New York in moving to dispense with all further proceedings 
under the call? 

Mr. CAMPBELL. To proceed to business. 

Mr. FITHIAN. That can not be done. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. But suppose the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. KILGORE] agrees not to make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. KILGORE. I understand that would not alter the situ- 
ation until the Journal shows that a quorum has appeared. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I do not think that is necessary; we can 
arrange that. 

Mr. FITHIAN. If wecan proceed to business I am perfectly 
willin, 1115 all further proceedings under the call shall ba dis- 

nsed with. 

The SPEAKER pro 9 The Chair will state that there 
is not aquorum present. The gentlemen who have entered the 
Hall and had their names recorded since the roll call added to 
those who answered will not make a quorum. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I move to dispense with all further pro- 
ceedings under the call of the House and that we 5 to 
business. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman can submit that 
motion if he desires, as it will be in order. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. Then I move to dispense with all further 
proceedings under the call. a 

The question was put, and the Speaker pro tempore announced 
that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. LYNCH. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 40, noes 42: so the 
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ane refused to dispense with further proceedings under the 


Mr. CAMPBELL. Well, then, Mr. Speaker, it is very evident 
that the House has no intention of doing any business to-night, 
and I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker protempore announced 
that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BOWERS.. Division. _ 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 35, noes 67. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The rah was taken; and there were—yeas 24, nays 96, not 


voting 209; as follows: 
YEAS—24. 
Bowers, Campbell, Flick, McKeighan, 
Bullock, Coburn, Greenleaf, Newberry, 
Bunting, Coolidge, Hemphill, Otis, 
Busey, Crawford, Kilgore, Shively, 
Bushnell, Curtis, —.— Stevens, 
Bynum, Epes, ann, Turner. 
NAYS—9. 

Alexander, t. Layton, x 
Amerman, Fithian, Lester, Ga. Richardson, 
B boish, Goodnight, Malic S 

a ory, ayers, 
Bailey, Gorman, Martin, Seerley, 
Baker, Grady, McClellan, Simpson, 
Barwig, Grow McKaig, Smith, 
a | = ei, Bers 

ys vorson, „ perry, 
toca Harri port Sa cee Wa: 
wman, es, on $ 
Bretz, Haynes, Ohio O'Donnell, : Stone, 1 ae 
Broo! Henderson, II. O'Neil, Mass, Taylor, 
Butler, poke weg ON Mo. Taylor, J. D. 
Hopkins, Page, R. I. Terry, 

Cable, Houk, Tenn. Page, Md. Townsend, 
Clarke, Ala. Huf, Parrett, Van Horn, 

A Pa. Johnson, N. Dak. Patton, Waugh, 
Crosby, Jolley, Payne, Weadock, 
Davis, Jones, Paynter, Wever, 

De Armond, Pearson, Wike, 
on. Kribbs, Perkins, Willcox, 
Dolliver, Kyle, Pickler, Wiliams, 
Durborow, Lawson, Ga Post, Wilson, Mo. 
NOT VOTING—209. 
Abbott, Covert, Hull, Rife, 
Alderson, Cowles, Johnson, Ind. Robertson, 
Allen, Cox, N. X. Johnson, Ohio Robinson, Pa. 
Andrew. Cox, Tenn. Johnstone, S. O. Rusk, 
Atkinson, Crain, Tex. Ketcham. Russell, 
Bacon, Culberson, Lagan, Sanford, 
Bankhead, gs: Lane, Scott, 
Bartine, Cuti x Scull, 
Beeman, Dalzell, Lapham, Shell, 
Belden, Daniell, Lawson, Va. Shonk, 
Beltzhoover, De Fo: Lester, Va. Snodgrass, 
rgen, Dickerson, wis, Springer, 
Bingham, Dingley, 8 ouse, 
3 — Sete 85 
owt, Dockery, gston, tephenson, 
er, Donovan, Lockwood, Stewart, Tex. 
Boutelle, . Stockdale. 
Bran Dunphy, Low Stone, C. W. 
Brawley, Edmunds, er, Storer, 
kinridge, Ky. Ellis McAleer Stam 
e, Ky. E; ump, 
Brickner, —— A Sweet 
Brode: „ Mc d, Tarsney 
Brosius, Enochs, : Taylor, III. 
Brown, Fellows, McKinney, Taylor, E. B. 
Brunner, Fitch, MeMillin, Taylor, V. A. 
Bryan, Meyer, „ 
Buchanan, N. J. Forney, en, Tracey. 
Buchanan, Va. Fowler, Mitchell, Tucker, 
Bunn, Funston, Moore, 
Burrows, Fyan, orse, Wi orth, 
Cadmus, A 0565, Walker, 
Caldwell, A Mutchler, Warner. 
Rg ten, 
pe SO as) 
Caruth, ui, Watson, 
Castle, ton, O'Neill, Pa. Wheeler, Ala. 
Catchings, 4 Outhwaite, Wheeler, Mich. 
Cate, Harter, White, 
Gheathan, Hauge: Pattison, Ohio Wittens, Mass. 
pin, Hayes, Iowa el Williams N.C. 
eard, Pendleton, Wilson, Ky. 
cy, Henderson, Iowa Pierce, Wilson, Wash. 
Clark, Wyo. Henderson, N.C. Powers, Wilson, W. Va. 
Clover, Herbert, Price, inn, 
bb, Ala. Hitt, Quackenbush, Wise, 
Cobb, Mo. Hoar, eS, Wolverton, 
Holman, r Wright, 
Cogswell, Hooker, Miss. Rayner, oumans. 
Compton, Hooker, N. Y. Reed, 
Coom! Hopkins, II. Reilly, 
Cooper, Houk, Ohio Reyburn, 
So the motion was not agreed to. 


The following-named members were announced as paired until 
further notice: 

Mr. Scorr with Mr. MORSE. 

Mr. BRYAN with Mr. QUACKENBUSH. 

Mr. MCKINNEY with Mr. KETCHAM. 

Mr. DE ForEST with Mr. WILSON of Kentucky. 


Mr. DUNPHY with Mr. BELDEN. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER with Mr. ‘WRIGHT. 

Mr. ELLIOTT with Mr. SANFORD. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas with Mr. COGSWELL. 

Mr. COMPTON with Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa with Mr. DOCKERY of uri. 

Mr. HAYNES of Ohio with Mr. SCULL. 

Mr. WHITING with Mr. BURROWS. 

Mr. HOUK of Ohio with Mr. CALDWELL. 

Mr. LAYTON with Mr. HULL. 

Mr. CARUTH with Mr. RUSSELL. 

The following for this day: 

Mr. STEVENS with Mr. RANDALL. 

Mr. TILLMAN with Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. Hoar with Mr. REYBURN. 

Mr. BRUNNER with Mr. SWEET. 

Mr. HARTER with Mr. TOWNSEND. 

Mr. COBB of Alabama with Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. 

The following until Monday next: 

Mr. REILLY with Mr. O'NEILL of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. KRIBBS with Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. 

Mr. LAPHAM with Mr. HARMER. 

Mr. PENDLETON and Mr. PICKLER were announced as paired 
till Tuesday next. 

Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR and Mr. OATES were announced as paired 
on all political questions from March 14 until April 7. 

Mr. OWENS and Mr. ENOCHS were as paired on all 
political questions from April 2d until April 12th inclusive. 

Mr. MOSES and Mr. WAUGH paired on the tariff bill. 

Mr. COOPER and Mr. VINCENT A. TAYLOR, on the Bland sil- 
ver bill, for the rest of this week. : 

Mr. BOATNER and Mr. STAHLNECKER, on the Bland silver bill 
from March 28 until further notice. Mr. BOATNER would vote 
for the bill, Mr. STAHLNECKER against it. 

Mr. and Mr. TURPIN were announced as paired on 
the silver bill and on all questions arising thereon until April 
15, 1892, reserving the right to vote to make a quorum, but the 
pair not transferable. 

Mr. BUNN and Mr. ATKINSON were announced as paired on 
all political questions from March 30, 1892, until canceled by con- 
sent of both. 

Mr. TURPIN and Mr. HOOKER of New York were announced 
as paired on all political questions, including election case, until 
further notice, ery Aes the silver question. 

Mr. MANSUR and Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee were announced as 
paired on all political questions from April 2, 1892, until further 
notice, not to be changed in the absence of either. 

A pair between Mr. WOLVERTON and Mr. BRODERICK was an- 
nounced as follows: 

to pair on the bill now under discussion R. to 
e free and to reduce the duties on woolen Haat ak ptt rt Nr. 


WOLVERTON would vote in favor of the of the bill and Mr. BROD- 
ERICK would yote in the negative if present; to pair on all other 


ae ae tor one week from the opening of the session of Saturday, 
S. P. WOLVERTON. 
CASE BRODERICK. 
In case H. R. No. 6005 should be disposed of before our return, we would, if 
pony each vote in the affirmative; that is, to place binding-twine on the 
S. P. WOLVERTON, 
CASE BRODERICK. 


Mr. CLARK of Wyoming. Mr. Speaker, I voted, but finding 
that I am paroni I withdraw my vote. y 

Mr. DER. Mr. Speaker, I ask that my colleague 
[Mr. COWLES] be excused. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, I notice that I am reported as 
paired with the gentleman from West Virginia [Mr. PENDLE- 
TON], but the pair is only on political questions, so I have voted. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Mr. Speaker, I rise to a parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER pro empora The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TA R. Ishould like to know whether 
the contract defining in detail the political status of certain gen- 
tlemen, which has been read as a pair,” is a proper document to 
go into the RECORD asa pair? Is there any rule under which 
such a contract or memorial as that can go into the RECORD? 
[Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER protempore. It is usual to print in the RECORD 
all pairs and the statements connected therewith. The Chair 
knows of no rule which would prevent the publication of such a 
statement in the RECORD. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Are such statements printed with- 
out regard to their length or the conditions that appear in them? 
i are several statements there besides the statement of the 
pair. 
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The SPEAKER tempore. The statement will be printed. 
The Chair can not have it stricken out. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Then I shall know how to draw 

my ‘‘ pairs” hereafter, 

I move that the House now adjourn. 

The question being taken on the motion to adjourn, there 
were—ayes 35, noes 60. 

Mr B L ask for the yeas and nays. 

The question being taken on ordering the yeas and nays, there 
were—ayes 16. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Sixteen members have voted for 
ordering the yeas and nays; not a sufficient number, in the opin- 
ion of the Chair. 

Several MEMBERS, Count the other side. 

Mr. BOWERS. I rise to a parliamentary 8 The rule 

rovides that this evening session terminate at half-past 10 o' lock. 
N ow, if we should commence a roll call and it should not be fin- 
ished at that hour, will the House adjourn without concluding 
the roll call or must it be finished? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The roll call would have to be 
completed before the adjournment could take place. On the 
| ence wy ordering the yeas and nays the other side has been 


The question being taken, there were 87 votes in the negative 


on 9 yeas and nays. 

So (less one-fifth having voted in the affirmative), the yeas 
and nays were not ordered. 

Sanus MS of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary 
The PEAKER it The gentleman will state it. 
Mr. WILLIAMS of ois. Is that clock too slow? [Laugh- 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that is not a 

ak Bb however 3 it may be. 

Mr. MAR (at 10 o' clock and minutes p. m.). Mr. 
Speaker, I move that all further proceedings under the call of 
the House be dispensed with. 

The question was taken; and ona division there were—ayes 
38, noes 39. Z 

So the motion was not agreed to. 

Mr. CAMPBELL. I move that the House do now adjourn. 

The 8 was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 

noes 55. 
the House refused to adjourn. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. r. Speaker, as there does not seem 
to be anything before the House at this time I ask unanimous 
consent for the consideration of the bill which I will send to the 
Speaker desk to be read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not in order, the Chair 
will suggest, under a call of the House. 

Mr. BOWERS. Let us have it read anyhow. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I will ask to have it read for informa- 
tion, the bill and report, so that we may have something to con- 
sider while waiting. 

Mr. CAMPBELL, No business can be transacted during the 
call of the House. 

The SPEAKER tempore. The Chair so holds. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. Does the Chair hold that I can not 
have this bill and report read for information? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair will submit a request 
for unanimous consent, if the gentleman desires it. 

Mr. SMITH of Illinois. I ask unanimous consent for the read- 

of the report. [Cries of Regular hace, 
he SPE pro tempore. The demand for the regular 
order is equivalent to an objection. 

Mr. S H of Illinois. en I suppose we will have to sit 
here and do not until half past 10 o'clock, 

Mr. BOWERS. e might have the bill read for amusement. 


ter.) 
Mr. H ES. The hour of half past 10 has about arrived 


Cries of Not Lae 
Mr. O'N. of Missouri. r. Speaker, I think the RECORD 
should show that this is All Fool's Day—April the Ist—and those 
. Sen who are outside of the House can appreciateit. [Laugh- 

r. 

Mr. BAILEY. I wish to suggest that the RECORD should also 
anew on all of them are not outside of the House. [Renewed 

r. 
e SPEAKER pro tempore. The hour of 10 o'clock and 30 

minutes having arrived, the House stands adjourned until 12 
o'clock to-morrow. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 
Under clause 2of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 


severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. PEARSON, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
3 b 3 800 R. 4047) granting a pension to Ellen Hewitt. (Report 

o. 939. 

By Mr. SNOW, from the same committee: A bill (H. R. 6117) 
for the relief of Mrs. Mary Ann Ross, alias Mary Ann Coats, late 
ee 2 County, III., but now of Marceline, Mo. (Report No. 

By Mr. WOLVERTON, from the Committee on the Judiciary: 
A bill (H. R. 6023) for the relief of Elizabeth T. Boyd and Joel 
S. Hankens, of Alabama. (Report No. 946.) 

i By Mr. ROCKWELL, from the Committee on Military Af- 
airs: 

A bill (S. 246) for the relief of Thomas A. McLaughlin. (Re- 
port No. 948.) 

A bill (H. R. 6345) granting an honorable discharge to Fred- 
erick E. Kolter. (Report No. 949.) 

A bill (H. R. 7616) to place Dunbar R. Ransom on the retired 
list of the Army. (Report No. 950.) 

PIM JONES, from the Committee on Pensions: A bill (H. 
R. 6039) granting a pension to Henry Sisson. (Report No. 952.) 

By Mr. FLICK, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 

A bill (H. R. 6668) pranin an increase of pension to John 
Stockwell. (Report No. 953. 

A bill (H. R. 7662) granting a pension to Marion Kern Shar- 
man. (Report No. 954.) 

By Mr. MARTIN, from the same committee: 

A bill (H. R. 2901) to pension Ida Cassell. (Report No. 955.) 
Saati re (S. 323) granting a pension to Thomas Cooper. {Report 

0 


A bill (S. 2105) granting a pension to Mrs. Bertha Test. (Re- 
port No. 957.) 

By Mr. KRIBBS, from the same committee: A bill (H. R. 6507) 
granting a pension to Sarah A. Hagan. (Report No. 958). 

By Mr. CURTIS, from the same committee: A bill (H. R. 5640) 
to increase the pension of Cassie A. Davis. (Report No. 959.) 

By Mr. HULL, from the Committee on Military Affairs, the 
hih (H. R. 3190) for the relief of Prentice Holmes. (ReportNo. 
o 


By Mr. BELKNAP, from the same committee, the bill (H. R. 
6908) for the relief of Mrs. Fannie N. Belger. (Report No. 962.) 


ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 24 of Rule XIIT, adverse reports were delivered 
to the Clerk and laid on the table as follows: 
By Mr. ROCKWELL, from the Committee on Military Affairs: 
A bill (H. R. 5540) for the relief of Ortn A. McDonald. (Re- 
port No. 951.) 
0 A cay 111) for the relief of Orin R. McDonald. (Report 
Jo. Š 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committee was discharged from 
the consideration of the following bill and petitions; which were 
re-referred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 7784) for the relief of Herchel Hendricks—the 
Committee on Mili Affairs discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A petition of W. J. Ford—the Committee on Invalid Pensions 
discharged, and referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

A petition of William Mills, Company B, One hundred and 
forty-third Indiana Volunteer Infantry—the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions discharged, and referred to the Committee on Mil- 
itary Affairs. 

A 8 of James Mackie, of Company, Berges’s Save ae 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 


BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were 
introduced, severally read twice, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 7788) 
to authorize the transmission through the mails of the bulletins 
and circulars of the several State boards of iculture as second- 
class mail matter—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


By Mr. LODGE: A bill (H. R. 7789) to provide for an interna- 
tional ratio between gold and silver and to suspend the purchase 
of silver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, as pro- 
vided by the act of July 14, 1890—to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. MCDONALD: A bill (H. R. 7819) to authorize the con- 
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struction of bridges over the North or Hudson River between 
the States of New York and New Jersey—to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. ANDREW: A resolution instructing the Committee on 
the Library to inquire into the expediency of purchasing an ongi 
nal portrait of Daniel Webster—to the Committee on the Li- 


brary. 

By. Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania: A resolution requesting 
the Secretary of the Treasury to report the amount of draw- 
back allowed to sugar refineries, ete.—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

By Mr. ENLOE: A resolution of inquiry calling on the Post- 
master-General to know by what authority and from what fund 
he proposed to pay or paid the expenses of first and second class 
postmasters who attended the late conference in this city—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: A memorial of the State Legis- 
lature of Kentucky, asking that the franking privilege be ex- 
tended to commissioners of agriculture of the different States— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BUSHNELL: A bill (H. R. 7790) to provide for the 
proper defense of Michel Thomas, a 8 Indian, convicted 
of murder and sentenced to be hung by the United States circuit 
court for the western district of Wisconsin, and certified up to 
the United States Supreme Court upon adivided opinion between 
the United States circuit and district judges—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: A bill (H. R. 7791) for the relief of 
Elizabeth Duncan—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DE ARMOND: A bill (H. R. 7792) for the relief of S. 
D. Sprinkle, of Cass County, Mo.—to the Committee on War 
Claims 
D. 


By Mr. FORNEY: A bill (H. R. 7793) for the relief of E. W. 
alker, of Jefferson County, Ala. to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GREENLEAF: A bill (H. R. 7794) granting a pension 
to James H. Mandeville—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: A bill (H. R. 7795) for the relief of the heirs 
and personal representatives of Thomas Toulson, deceased—to 
the Connie on War Claims. 

By Mr. LAYTON: A bill (H. R. 7796) granting a pension to 
Jennie Burns—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MANSUR: A bill (H. R. 7797) for the relief of Mason 
Wilkerson—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7798) for the relief of William Heryford—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: A bill (H. R. 7799) for the relief of George 
Schoeneberger—to the Committee on Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 7800) for the relief of Biggs 
& Downing, of Ralls County, Mo.—to the Committes on Claims. 

By Mr. O'DONNELL: A bill (H. R. 7801) granting a pension 
to Jane Baker—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7802) for the 
relief of ThomasS. Gallaway, administrator of John H. Mebane, 
deceased, of Fayette County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War 
Claims. 

By Mr. PIERCE: A bill (H. R. 7803) for the relief of Mary R. 
Rowlett, administratrix of Caleb R. Clement, of Gibson County, 
Tenn., as found due by the Court of Claims under the act of 
March 3, 1883—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. REYBURN: A bill (H. R. 7804) to amend the records 
of the Navy Department in reference to William Pollard—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. ROBERTSON of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 7805) for the 
relief of W. W. Edwards, of Avoyelles Parish, La.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SANFORD: A bill (H. R. 7806) for the relief of Eliza 
Ellen Ehle—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHELL: A bill (H. R. 7807) for the relief of Daniel T. 
Pope—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7808) for the relief of Robert G. Lamar—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7809) for the relief of the heirs of Joseph J. 
Pope, sr.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

„a bill (H. R. 7810) for the relief of the heirs and devisees 
of John J. T. Pope—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7811) for the relief of the heirs of James B. 
Seabrook, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a pill (H. R. 7812) for the relief of John W. R. Pope and 
the heirs of F. P. Pope to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7813) for the relief of the heirs of John A. 
P. Scott—to the Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7814) for the relief of the heirs of Robert 
W. Fuller, deceased—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: A bill (H. R. 7815) granting an increase 
of pension to Julia B. Comstock—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7816) to increase 
the pension of John Yahne—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7817) granting a pension to Nancy Prigmore— 
to the Committee on Pensions. > ying 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAILEY: Petition of H. Morrison, and others, of Mon- 
tague County, Tex., asking for imposition of tax on dealers in 
futures—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of William Vennam, and others, of Grayson 
County, Tex., asking imposition of tax on dealers in futures—to 
the Committee on iculture. 

By Mr. BARWIG. Petition of residents of Calumet County, 
Wis., against repeal of duty on barley, or modification thereof— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BELKNAP: Petition of E. H. Botsford and 13 others, 
of Dorr, Mich., to increase the internal-revenue tax on paper- 
wrapped cigarettes—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

so, petition of citizens of Gangis, Mich., to reduce postage 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 
_Also, petition in support of House bill 5956, increasing tax on 
cigarettes, signed by Prof. Beckwith and 26 others, of Bradley, 
Mich.—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Petition of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., 
protesting against passage of bill to provide home rule for Utah— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., in favor of pro- 
posed sixtzenth amendment to the Constitution—to the Commit- 
tee on the J rece 

Also, petition of Integrity Council, No. 338, Junior Order of 
United American Mechanics, of Philadelphia, Pa., advocating 
passage of bill amending the naturalization laws—to the Select 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. BOUTE : Paper to accompany House bill —, for 
ies relief of Daniel B. Shaw—to the Committee on Military Af- 

airs. 

Also, memorial of the Bangor Board of Trade, in behalf of 
Senate bill 1282—to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 7 

By Mr. BOWERS: Petition of citizens of Pasadena, Cal., for 
increase of appropriation for education of Indians—to the Com- 
mittea on Indian Affairs. 

ge Mend BRODERICK: Petition of T. S. Paschall and others 
of Belvue Kans., in opposition to House bill 2699 and Senate bill 
1757, or any similar bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, 
of the First district of Kansas, for prohibition of sale of liquor 
at National Soldiers’ Home, and to accompany House bill 7089— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, memorial of Labor and Trade Council of Leavenworth, 
Kans., favoring passage of House bill 5809, prohibiting Chinese 
immigration—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition in support of House bill 5956, to 
increase tax on paper-wrapped cigarettes—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Petition in favor of House bill 5956, to 
increase tax on paper-wrapped cigarettes—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUSEY: Petition of George W. Donald for pension— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: Affidavit of Adjt. Gen. H. J. Samuels 
and others, to accompany House bill 7596, for the relief of Isaac 
Bloss—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CATE: Petition of G. W. Culberhouse and 18 others, 
of Jonesboro, Ark., in favor of House bill 5353 of the Fifty-first 
Congress—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. COOLIDGE: Petition of Joseph K. Hull, Company K, 
Fifty-second Massachusetts Infantry for relief—to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIG of Pennsylvania: Petition of the United Pres- 
byterian Church of Claysville, Pa., representing 250 persons, in 
favor of closing the gates of the Columbian Exposition on Sun- 
day, and in favor of exclu the sale of intoxicants on its 
grounds, and for conducting its department according to the 
American standard of purity—to the Select Committee on the 
Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. CURTIS: Papers in the case of John Ragan, Company 
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F, Ninety-fourth New York Volunteers, to accompany House bill 
8667—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: Petition of Birdwell Grange, to encourage 
silk culture, and to prevent gambling in farm products—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- > 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. DURBOROW: Petition in regard to reform in spell- 
ing—to the Committee on Education. 

Mr. ELLIS: Petition of W. A. Redford, and others of 
Christian County, Ky., asking for passage of the antioption 
bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. ‘ 

By Mr. FORNEY: Papers in the claim of Mary M. Sparkes, 
of n County, Ala. —to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GEARY: Petition of Bennett Valley Grange, to pre- 
vent gambling in farm products and the adulteration of food and 
dru to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Ao position of the same body, for afree delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also. peiin of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the Woman’s National Industrial League of 
America for the anti-Chinese bill—to the Select Committes on 
Immigration and Naturalization, 

Also, resolutions adopted at a mass meeting in Cooper Union, 
New York, for the exclusion of all Chinese from the United 
States—to the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 


zation. 
By Mr. GREENLEAF: Petition for reduction of letter post- 


age from 2 cents to 1 cent an ounce—to the Committee on the 
Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. HARE: Petition of 212 citizens of Fostoria, Ohio, for 
submission of amendment to the Constitution prohibiting any 
State from granting the right of suffrage to any person notacit- 
izen of the Enited tates to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HARMER: Petition of Thomas Grail, late United 
States Navy, praying for the removal of the charge of desertion 
by a special act of Congress—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois: Petition of Mr. M. S. Can- 
geld and 119 others, of Morrison, III., praying Congress to pro- 
hibit opening on Sunday any exposition where United States 
funds aed expended—to the Select Committee on the Columbian 

on. 

y Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens of 
Montoursville, Pa., in favor of amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States against any discrimination in religion—to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Buck Creek, Pa., in favor of amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States against discrimi- 
nation in religion—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 300 citizens of Williamsport, Pa., in favor of 
amending the naturalization and immigration laws of the United 
Ghana the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio: Petition of Henry George, of New 
York, and 115,502 others, in relation to raising revenue—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LITTLE: Petition of citizens of New York. for a six- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution, prohibiting establishment 
of any form of religion, or appropriating money to any institu- 
tion wholly or in part under sectarian control—to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of New York for a sixteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, prohibiting the establishment of any 
form of religion or appropriating money to any institution wholly 
or in part under sectarian control—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition for support of House bill 5956, to increase tax on 
1 cigarettes—to the Committee on Ways and 


Sans. 

By Mr. LAGAN: Petition of John Mullan, asking for compen- 
sation for goods and merchandise taken from him during the 
war—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. MCCLELLAN: Petition of M. C. Garrison and 22 other 
citizens, of Whitley County, Ind., praying passage of bill regu- 
lating speculations in fictitious farm products—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN; Petition of E. A. Luce and others, for 
closing the Columbian Exposition on Sunday—to the Select Com 
mittee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: Protest against passage of bank- 
ruptey bill—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

r. O'DONNELL: Petition of 146 fort RNS of Jackson, 


Mich., indorsed by 606 members of the First Methodist Episco- 
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pal Church, 165 members of Free Baptists, 500 members of First 
ongregational, and 105 members of Evangelical Churches, of 
said city, praying that the World’s Fair be closed on Sunday— 
to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of Orangeville Mills (Mich.) Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, in favor of closing the World’s Fair on Sun- 
day and prevent sale of liquor on grounds, ete.—to the Select 
Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, resolution adopted at a joint meeting of Norvell, Grass 
Lake, and Southern Washtenau farmers’ clubs in favor of free de- 
livery of rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of 139 real estate owners, taxpayers, and voters, 
of Ray, Amanda, Bruce, and Washington Townships, Macomb 
County, Mich., asking for free delivery of rural mails—to the 
Committes on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. NEILL of Pensylvania: Petition of citizens of the 
Second Congressional district of Pennsylvania, members of Wash- 
ington Camp No. 77, Patriotic Order of Sons of America, for a 
sixteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
in reference to religious matters, ede. to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. - 

By Mr. OWENS: Petition of citizens of Tuscarawas County, 
Ohio, protesting against all legislation tending to connect state 
and church—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of 
the Fourteenth district of Ohio, containing 866 signatures, in re- 
gard to the Columbian Exposition—to the Select Committee on 
the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of Union Hill and Central of Jersey Granges, en- 
couraging silk culture, and to prevent gambling k farm prod- 
ucts—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- a 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee: Petition of C. W. Jordan, 
son of Mary Jordan, late of Fayette County, Tenn., for reference 
of claim to the Court of Claims under the provisions of the Bow- 
man act—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. PAYNTER: Claim of John Mooneyhan, affidavit of 
1. M. Coleman—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also (by request), petition of Robert A. Rankins, for pension— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensiohs. 

Also, petition John T. Donaldson, asking removal of charge of 
desertion—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petitionof Mrs. Carrie V. Ham, asking that the military 
record of Angus V. Wilson be corrected—to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By r. RAINES: Petition of Caton Grange, No. 248, of New 
York, for the passage of House bill 395, defining lard and im- 
posing a tax thereon—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RANDALL: Petition of citizens of Fall River, Mass., 
regarding establishment of religion—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of S. A. Houlton, against opening on Sunday or 
selling liquor on World's Fair grounds—to the Select Commit- 
tee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of citizens of New Bedford, Mass., respec 
establishment of religion, ete.—to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

7 Mr. RAY: Petition of Oceannum and Wheeler Granges, 
to prevent the adulteration of food and drugs to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Canastota, N. Y., in favor of laws 
for the protection of vinegar and to prevent its adulteration—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. REILLY: Petition of citizens of Friedensburg, Pa., in 
favor of sixteenth amendment to Constitution—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIFE: Petition of William Painter, for the removal of 
the charge of desertion—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Pennsylvania: Memorial against open- 
ing World’s Columbian Rxposiion on Lord's day—to the Select 
Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, memorial against opening the World's Columbian Ex- 
position on the Lord’s day—to the Select Committee on the Co- 
lumbian Exposition. 

By Mr. RUSK: Petition of 72 citizens of Baltimore, asking for 
a proposed amendment to the Constitution—to the Committee on 
Revision of the Laws. 
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By Mr. SAYERS: Petition of W. H. Rivers and 27 other citi- 


zens of the county of e ee of Texas, remonstrating 
passage of House bill 395, concerning lard and lard com- 
pound—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. STAHLNECKER: Petition in regard to the Colum- 
bian tion—to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, petitions of citizens of Somers Center, Mamaroneck, Ar- 
monk, Kensico, Peckskill, and South Salem, N. V., in favor of 

a sixteenth amendment to the Constitution restricting establish- 


ment of religion and aa rere of money therefor under sec- 
tarian contract—to the Select Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 


Also, petition of the Loyal Legion of the United States, Com- 
mandery of New York, favoring House bill 10103 (Fifty-first 
), to ee e the United States flag, ete.—to 


the Committee on the J i 
By Mr. STEWARD of Illi : Petition of A. K. and 
bankruptcy law 


21 others of Minooka, III., against passage of 
to the Committee on the j oe 

By Mr. STEWART of Texas: Petition of citizens of county of 
W r, Tex., against House bill 395, concerning lard 
and similar measures—to the Committee on Agriculture. 


Venango set eee 


Also, petition of 18 citizens of Venango County, in favor of 
eee ihe lawa rela to immigration— 
the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Valley Grange, No. 846, for the of a 
law ing certain issues of money full legal tender in payment 
of all debts—to the Committee on and Currency. 

By Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: Poni of 3 of Alle- 

heny County, Pa., asking passage of a law restricti i 
aaa the Geloct Committee on Immigration and W 
tion. 


Also, three petitions of citizens of Allegheny County, Pa., ask- 
ing aa law restric n, etc.—to the Select 
Committee on tion and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of the United Presbyterian Theological Semi- 

Fe en 10 the W. . ald Erpel. 
the appropriation to or ition ¢ sail i- 
tion on Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Ex- 


By Mr.STOUT: Petition of P. K. Divine and others, of Holly, 
Mich., asking for free delivery of country mails—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of sundry citizens of Aurelius, Mich., asking for 
increased tax on cigarettes—to the Committee on Ways and 
Means 


By Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR: Papers in 1 of claim of 
Margaret Davis—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
petition bearing the V the United 
r u 


Also, 
States mail service, laws in cing free delivery 
of mails in the asis gi ar a the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. - 
the signatures of 20 farmers ot Wayne, 
Townships, of Jefferson and Harrison 


1 of Romry’s Point, Ohio County, W. Va., representing 
00 persons, prayi 
the opening of 


papago of 
introduced by Hon. WILLIAM A. STONE of Pennsylvania—to the 
Se 


passag 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Albany, N. V., in favor of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution prohibiting any form of religion being 
established—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. VAN HORN: Petition signed by Charles W. Gordon 
and e P H. Mann, of New York, to 5 contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petition signed by T. P. Parker and H. H. Ball, of New 
York, to prohibit contracts discrediting legal-tender currency 
to the Committee on Banking and 8 

Also, petition by L. K. Angell G. M. Robinson, of 
New York State, to prohibit contracts discrediting legal-tender 


currency—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
Also, petition signed by T. P. Parker and H. H. Ball, to pre- 


rat gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ure. 

Also, petition signed by L. K. Angell and J. M. Robinson, of 
New York, defini ure lard and imposing a tax thereon—to 
the Committee on ays and Means. 

Also, petition signed by Charles W. Gordon and George H. 
333 New York, relating to pure food to the Committee on 

Also, petition sgns by Charles W, Gordon and George H. 
Mann, of New York, to prevent gambling in farm products—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition signed by Charles W. Gordon and George H. 
Aann, o New 5 relating to pure lard—to the Committee on 

griculture. 

Also, petition signed by T. P. Parker and H. H. Ball, of New 
York, relating to pure lard—to the Committee on iculiure. 


Also, petition by L. K. Angell and J. M. Robinson, to 
porni gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 


Also, petition signed by L. K. Angell and J. M. Robinson, of 
Don York, relating to pure foods—to the Committee on Agri- 


Also, petition signed by T. P. Parker and H. H. Ball, of New 
York State, defining pure lard and imposing a tax thereon—to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. - 

By Mr. WEADOCK: Petition of M. L. Gulic and others, for 
free delivery of mail—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

e WHEELER of Alabama: Petition for relief of William 
U. Callahan, administrator de bonis non of the estate of Thomas 
ate Seed, of Morgan County, Ala.—to the Committee on 

ar Claims 


Also, petition of the Commercial and Industrial Association of 

Montgomery, Ala., indorsing the Torrey bankrupt bill—to the 
ittee on the J rape’ TA 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of ois: Papers in claim of William H. 
Smith, for discharge, etc.—to the Committee on Mili 55 

Also, claim of John Mooneyham, certificate of S. H. Dorus 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, claim of John Moone affidavit of I. M. Coleman 
to the Committee on Invalid 


Also, claim of Joseph W. Johnson—to the Committee on Mili- 


By Mr. WRIGHT: Petition of the National Woman's Chris- 
25 8 beachig 138 the Fifteenth Congressional district 
of Pennsy i signatures, against opening any ex- 
position on Sunday where Government funds are 5 
the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of citizens of Wyoming County, against Govern- 
ment appropriations to any religious purposes—to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Washington Camp, No. 400, Patriotic Sons of 
America, in favor of amending naturalization laws of the United 
ne pcb the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturali- 
zation. y 

Also, petition of Brooklin Grange, encouraging silk culture, to 
prevent gambling in farm products, and theađulteration of food 
and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same pony. for a free deli of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discredit- 
ing legal-tender currency—to the mittee on Banking and 

urrency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
SATURDAY, April 2, 1892. 


The House met at 12 0’clockm. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

n of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 

roved. 
E GOVERNMENT DAMS, MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Sec- 
retary of War, transmitting, in to a resolution of the 
18th instant, information relative to the destruction or injury to 
Government dams on the apc e ee which was referred 
to the Committee on Rivers and ‘bors. 


JOHN T. BRUEN VS. UNITED STATES. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a communication 
from the Court of Claims, transmitting a 6 
the court in the case of John T. Bruen ts. The United States; 
which was referred to the Committee on War Claims. 


1892. 


SENATE BILL REFERRED. 
The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 639) 
gran an increase of pension to Michael O’Brien; which was 
read a first and second time,and referred to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was ted to Mr. 
WILLIAM A. STONE, for this day, on account of important busi- 
ness; and to Mr. MOSES, indefinitely, on account of important 
business. 

RIVER AND HARBOR BILL. 

Mr. BLANCHARD, from the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors, reported a bill (H. R. 7820) making 2 tions for the 
construction, repair, and 8 of ce: ublic works 
on rivers and harbors, and for other purposes; which was read 
a first and second time, ordered to be printed, and recommitted 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

FRENCH SUBMARINE CABLES. 


Mr. WISE, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, reported, as a substitute for the joint resolution H. 
Res. 103, a joint resolution (H. Res. 117) 8 to the Com- 

Francaise du Télégraphe de Paris & New York the right 

d a cable on the shores of South Carolina or V ia, to 

be from there laid to the Island of Cuba or San o, or 
both; which was referred to the House Calendar. 

The SPEAKER. The original resolution will be ordered to 
lie upon the table. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 

Mr. BRICKNER. Mr. Speaker, certain papers relating to ex- 
penditures in the Treasury Department have been referred to 
the Committee on Expenditures in the Treasury De ent, 
but should have gone to the Committee on Appro tions. I 
ask that the committee be authorized tomake the 3 of ref - 
ene They have usually gone to the Committee on Appro- 

riations. 
£ The SPEAKER. In the absence of objection, the Committee 
on nditures in the Treasury Department will be discharged 
from the consideration of the communications referred to, and 
they will be referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

SQUAN INLET LIGHT STATION, N. J. 

Mr. BRICKNER, from the Committee on Expenditures in the 

Treasury Department, reported back the bill (S. 2451) authoriz- 
the Secretary of the Treasury to reconvey to Lucius U. 
Maltby and Louise W. Maltby, his wife, Margaret Elizabeth Lu- 
cas, and the Sea Girt Land Improvement Company, a piece of 
land selected as a site for the Squan Inlet light station, New Jer- 
sey, but found to be unsuitable for the purposes of said station; 
whioh was referred to the House Calendar. 
FREE SHIPPING. 

Mr. FITHIAN, from the Committee on the Merchant, Marine, 
and Fisheries, reported back the bill (H. R. 5441) for the free ad- 
mission to American re; of ships built in foreign countries; 
which was referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Is there not a minority report in that case? 

Mr. FITHIAN. There is. The 3 from Pennsylva- 
nia [Mr. ATKINSON] will file it, and I ask that consent be given 
to him for that purpose. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

FREE WOOL. 


Mr. McMILLIN. I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the p of considering revenue bills. 

The motion was d to. 

5555 the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the purpose of 
considering the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list 
aoe conte the duties on woolen goods, with Mr. BLOUNT in the 
c 5 

Mr. MCKINNEY. Mr. Chairman, it would seem unnecessary 
to further discuss the question of the tariff in this Congress, 
when there has been so much discussion of this question in the 
Fiftieth and Fifty-first Congresses. It would seem that, not only 
the members of this House, but the people of the entire country, 
had been so fully instructed in the principles of the two political 
2 on this question, that we might take a vote on any tariff 

ill here presented without violating a pariy principle or be in 
danger of voting individually wrong. Yet the Miata fae of tariff 
will continue to be discussed in these Halls until there isan oppor- 
tunity for the A ser to experience the result of a tariff upon a 
different basis that under which we have lived for a quarter 
of a century pds : 

I have no desire to discuss this question simply from a part, 
standpoint. I believe we should discuss it froma business stand- 
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point, and if possible find out what is for the best interest of the 
pronosi number of people, and then, as their representatives, 

egislate accordingly. ere is not much doubt, when we look 
over this House and see the changes since the last Congress, that 
the people had some object in making that change. 

There never has been an election in this country when the one 
question of tariff has been so pene before the propio as 
in the election of 1890. The McKinley bill passed by the Fifty- 
first Congress carried out to the fullest extent the idea of protec- 
tion for protection’s sake. There was no incidental protection 
in it. 

It was not with any regard to revenue. It was protec- 
tion pure and simple, and of that kind that builds a wall about 
us, and by it Congress practically said to the other nations of 
the earth, We want nothing to do with you; we do not desire 

our trade, excepting where it is purely to our advantage, and 
& that case we will allow you to enter our markets, and we will 
assist those of our own country engaged in the same business by 
ying them a bounty out of the pockets of the people as an in- 
88 to continue business with us, as an inducement to con- 
tinue to cultivate the rich soil that God has given them, and thus 
enable them to live, but as part pauper, on the balance of the 
country.” 

The people at the ballot box said, We do not want this kind 
of protection.” They said it in tones so loud that it was heard 
from one end of this country to the other. They said it so forci- 
bly that there were comparatively few of these who voted for 
that bill came back to this House. What does it mean? It 
means that the people want a change, and that they will have it; 
and it is not so much with the people a question of party as it is 
a question of principle, of justice, and of equity. 

e whole system of protection, I believe, as it is practiced by 
our Government to-day, is wholly and radically wrong. There 
is no end to the system when once put in operation. The pro- 
tection of one thing by a tax makes it necessary to protect some- 
thing else by a greater tax. So, in order to protect the people 
by this system, we must place a tax on everything we produce 
that comes in competition with other producers. 

If we protect the raw material 50 per cent then we must pro- 
tect the manufactured article 100 per cent, in order to > ae the 
tax on the raw material and compete with the manufacturer 
who has the raw material free, because the principle is wrong 
to start with; it is necessarily wrong in the end. It places bur- 
dens upon the people that do not come by the natural laws of 
trade; it makes unnecessary Government machinery to carry 
out the system, and in the end produces no good to the nation 
that practices it. Besides this protection does not protect. It 
has failed utterly to accomplish that which its promoters claimed 
for it. Let us illustrate: 

For twenty years previous to 1867 the tariff on wool was nom- 
inal, and on certain kinds of wool for many years there was no 
tax at all. In 1867 there was a heavy tax placed upon wool. 
This, of course, was done for the protection of wool-growers. 
That tax has been from time to time increased, and the Wool- 
Growers Association has ever urged upon Congress a higher tariff 
on wool. 

What has been the result? Has it enabled our people to pro- 
duce the wool necessary for our home manufacturers? Has it 
increased the price of wool to the 1 An examination will 
show that it has done neither. It is a fact that no one will pre- 
tend to deny, that the price of wool for the twenty years preced- 
ing 1867 was much higher than it has been from 1867 to the pres- 
ent time under the highest tariff ever known. It is also a fact, 
that in all the older wool-growing States the flocks have been 
gradually decreasing ever since a high tariff on wool has been 
in vogue. For example, take New York, cre Herr Ohio, 
Indiana, Michigan, Iowa, Illinois, Missouri, all the older wool- 
growing States. and the flocks of to-day do not compare with 
those of twenty-five years ago. 

Now, I do not say this is caused wholly by protection, but it is 
true in spite of protection. Because of the high price of land in 
these States, it is no longer profitable to produce wool; and the 
wool-growing interests have ually been driven to the South 
and Southwest, where they have cheaper lands and perennial 
pastures. But here Providence interposes, and by a great law 
of compensation, which provides for the comfort of all 1 1 
things, says the kind of wool needed by our manufacturers shal 
not grow on a sheep in these warm climates. It will only grow in 
the more northern latitudes, where they can not afford, on ac- 
countof the present 3 toproduce it. Vet our friends 
in the Republican party have persisted in legislating against 
this law that is infallible. 


I tell you, gentlemen, you will never succeed. You may de- 
ceive the people, you may continue to proclaim to them the beau- 
rotection, but you can not beat the Almighty, or over- 

eternal edicts by legislation. 


ties of 


come Now, what is the result 
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of all this. The States that can produce the quality of wool de- 
manded can not afford to produce it; the States that can afford 
to produce it can not produce the quality required, and there- 
fore our manufacturers are forced to buy their wool in the for- 
eign market because it can not be produced at home. It seems 
very plain to me that we never can produce our own wool, and 
that protection has utterly failed to bring about the result in- 
tended. 

Let us look at the facts. In 1867, when the tariff on wool went 
into effect, we produced 160,000,000 of pounds; in 1869, 180,000,- 
000 of pounds; but in 1873, after six years of protection, we only 
8 158,000,000 of pounds, or 2,000,000 pounds less than we 

id when the tariff went into effect. Then the production grad- 
ually increased till 1885, when we produced 308,000,000 of pounds, 
the largest amount ever produced in the history of the country. 

From this time on the amount of production was gradually re- 
duced until 1891, when the product was 285,000,000 of pounds, or 
23,000,000 of pounds less than it was in 1885. 

Now, during all this time, the importation of wool has been 
dee In 1890 the imports were 105,000, 000 of 

unds; in 1891 they were 126,000,000 of pounds. After twenty- 

ve years of protection on wool we find ourselves unable to pro- 
duce two-thirds of the wool we manufacture; and the very first 
year after the McKinley bill went into effect, which increased 
the duty on wool aape cent, we find the number of sheep in the 
country reduced 1,000,000 from the number reported the previous 
year. We find Ohio wool selling 3or 4 cents per pound less than 
it sold the year previous to the increased tariff, and the largest 
importation of wool in the history of the country. 
e imports of woolen goods during the last year were $41,060,- 
080, which, allowing 3 pounds of wool for each dollar of value in 
goods, would make 123 480,240 pounds imported in the manufac- 
turedstate. This added to the 411,373,603 pounds manufactured in 
this country makes the total amount of wool consumed 534,853,843 
pounds. Take from this the amount produced, 285,000,000 pounds, 
and we imported either in the raw or manufactured state 249,- 
853,843 pounds. 

After twenty-five years of protection of wool, protected for the 
avowed purpose of stimulating production, we produce but little 
more than one-half of what we consume, and the production fall- 
ing off with every rise in the tariff. 

ow, what does this mean? It means that the country is not 
gaining in its wool product. It means that those who grow wool 
are not getting a better price for what they produce. It means 
that under the present conditions we can not prone the quality 
desired by manufacturers, and they must seek what they want in 
a foreign market. It means that in Australia they can produce 
both the quantity and the quality needed; they can do it cheaper 
and better than we can doit. They can produce the wool for the 
world, and it is simply fighting against nature and burdening the 
pe to attempt to foster wool-growing in this country by a pro- 
tective tariff. 

But some one says, Do you prop ose to drive the Shoop indus- 
try out of this country?” We answer, No; we propose to do noth- 
ing of the kind.” Every man who has had any experience in this 
industry knows that in the Northern wool-growing States on an 
average farm, we can keep a flock of forty or fifty sheep at little 
expense, They are good scavengers; they will live in wood lots 
where the pastures are not sufficient for largerstock, and as fer- 
tilizers they are profitable. The farmer can thus produce his 
own mutton and help supply his home market; he can sell his 
lambs in the market at a fair profit, and the wool is only inci- 
dental to the real profit of these flocks. The average flock of 
Ohio to-day is not more than forty or fifty; the large flocks of 
this country in the future must be produced in the South and 
West, where lands are cheap and pastures almost perennial. 

Wool will only be incidental to sheep-raising there, they will 
be produced for mutton. Australia does not compete with us in 
this market and never can, and if you take the tariff off of wool 
you will find, for the reasonsstated, that the flocks of this country 
will not be materially reduced, and the sheep produced will in 


the end xi laud the wisdom of the act. 
Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him a question? 


Mr. MCKINNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. If the number of sheep has been 
reduced, has not the product of wool always increased? Has not 
the wool product doubled, although the number of sheep has 
been somewhat reduced? 

Mr. MCKINNEY. I was talking apout the Northern States, 
the wool-growing States, where Bey eeu the quality of wool 
necessary to enter into the various industries to-day. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. I thought you were alluding to 
Ohio, 

Mr. MCKINNEY. I was talking of the Northern States, of 
Ohio, Indiana, New York, Pennsylvania, the only territory where 


we can produce the 3 28 of wool. I am showing 
that on account of high-priced land it is impossible to continue 
to produce that wool, that nature prohibits the producing of it 
in the Southern warmer climates, and therefore we are forced 
to import it; and we are trying by a protective tariff to overcome 
a law of nature, and beat the Almighty and force him to raise 
wool where he saye it will not grow. [Applause and laughter on 
the Democratic side.] That is the point I am trying to make. 
If fe ve not so hoarse I think I could make the gentleman under- 
8 3 

Under the present system the wool manufacturers of this coun- 
try have not prospered as they would have prospered had it not 
been for this enormous tax on wool. I live now in a wool-manu- 
facturing country. I used to live in a wool-growing country. I 
was born and brought up close to a sheep cote. Now I Late 
gone where they want to manufacture wool. I have spoken for 
my former home and I want to speak now for my present home. 
The Wool and Cotton Reporter said in a recent issue: 

It is a sad statement, but nevertheless true, that the woolen-manufactur- 
ow pas were never in a worse, if ever in so bad, condition as they are 

It is a well-known fact that there has been a great depression 
in the woolen interests for several years. Many manufacturers 
have failed, and there has been no great amount of money made 
outside of the large corporations that had immense capital, and 
were able to hold their goods for a batter market. This is due 
largely to the tariff on wool and other raw material used in its 
manufacture. We produce no t wools in this country, yet 
8 pound of carpet wools manufactured in this country pays 
a tax. 

I heard a man prominently connected with a large carpet com- 
pany say within a year, that while they did not want carpets on 
the free list, but desired a reasonable tariff, yet they had fully 
investigated the subject, and if the choice came between free 
wool and free carpets, or the present tariff on both wool and car- 
pets, they preferred the former. Why, then, should the carpet 
manufacturers of this country be burdened with this tax on their 
raw material. It is an injury to them, a burden on the people, 
and of no possible benefit to the wool growers as they uce no 
carpet wools. Yet in order tomain the unjust policy of pro- 
tection this burden must be continued. How long will a long- 
ee poople endure this wrong, and continus to bolster up a 
system that is false in principle and unjust and burdensome in 
its application. 

There is in my own city one woolen corporation that consumes 
one million and a half pounds of foreign wool annually. The tax 
on that alone at 11 cents a pound is $165,000. The English man- 
ufacturer who produces the same goods and consumes the same 
amount of wool starts out with an advantage over the American 
manufacturer of $165,000 annually, and we have to protect our 
manufacturer sufficiently to overcome this tax. 

Now let us, as is pro d by the Committee on Ways and 
Means, remove this burden; let the American start even with 
the-foreigner, then with an ad valorem duty sufficient to com- 
eg him for the difference in wages, if there is any, he can 

tter compete with his foreign competitor, woolen manufactur- 
ing will increase, there will be a greater demand for labor, and 
in this way we will protect not only the manufacturer, but the 
laborer as well. 

Now, perhaps the manufacturer knows what he needs as well 
as other people. During the discussion on the McKinley bill in 
the Fifty-first Congress there was a petition circulated amon; 
the woolen manufacturers and wool-dealers in favor of free wool. 
Five hundred and thirty firms signed that petition. There was 
another petition circulated among those who, from fear of the 
result to their goods or other causes, refused to ask for free wool, 
asking for an ad valorem duty instead of a specific duty, the re- 
sult of which would have been a large reduction in the tax. 

Two hundred and sixteen firms signed that petition. Seven 
hundred and ry Bar firms asked for a change in the wool tax, 
a relief from the burden resting so heavily upon them. Yet in 
the face of this petition, which represented its millions of capi- 
tal and tens of thousands of laborers, that Congress increased 
the tax on wool 10 per cent. 

The manufacturers came to that Congress asking for bread, 
and they gave them a stone, and not one New England Repub- 
lican Representative or Senator voted as that petition requested 
them, e result is seen in the delegation from New England; 
a majority of the Representatives, for the first time in a genera- 
tion, belong to the party that believes in tariff reform, the party 
that believes a member of Congress is the servant of the people 
and not the people the servants of Congress, Their petition to 
Congress was treated with scorn, but their ballots in the next 
election were treated with respect. 

The McKinley bill put sugar on thefree list. Why? Because 


they found after long years of protection we could not produce 
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our own sugar, and the people demanded that it should be free. 
What is true of sugar is . of wool. We never can pro- 
duce our own wool; therefore the people demand that it shall be 
put upon the free list. 

Mr. MILLER. Were there any farmers included in the peti- 
pert asking them to reduce the price of wool, and to raise it on 

oth! 

Mr. MCKINNEY. If there were not, it has nothing to do with 
the question. I have already argued my case, and I think dem- 
onstrated the fact that the protective tariff has not been of one 
particle of benefit to the farmer. If I believed it were of benefit 
2 the farmer I would not be standing here and arguing against 


t. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Will the gentleman allow me to 
ask him another question? 

Mr. MCKINNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Has the protective tariff been of 
any advantage to the wool manufacturer? 

. MCKINNEY. The way the protective tariff has been 
placed upon wool and woolen goods it has not, and I have given 
you the reason why; and yet the two industries are not upon the 
same basis, as I have already explained in the remarks I have 
made. They are not upon the same basis. The wool-growing in- 
cates depends upon the question of climate, the question of 
soil, the question of the value of land—a dozen different ques- 
tions that apply to the one case and never can apply to the other. 
There is just where the whole system of protection is wrong, 
that it attempts to make everything go on all fours; and where 
it places a tax upon one t for the benefit of the manufac- 
turer, it places it on everyth else, regardless of whether it 
fits or whether it does not. 

Mr. MILLER. Why are there so many abandoned farms in 
New Hampshire and Vermont, where they used to raise sheep? 
Do you not think it would be a benefit to them if they were rais- 
ing sheep now on those farms? 

r. MCKINNEY. The tariff has done it. Why, let me tell 

ou something. I do not want to waste all my time in talking 

k, but I am going toanswer that question. In the little State 

of Vermont, lying so near to New Hampshire, where we are such 

near neighbors that we can shake hands across the line, when 

R tariff was placed on wool there were 1,300,000 sheep 
in that State. 

Now, that protection has been in force for twenty-five years, 
and has been increased from time to time, the very last increase 
being 10 per cent, to-day on those hills and in those valleys in 
that same State you can not find over 300,000 sheep. Where 
have the other million gone? 

Mr. MILLER. I am asking the gentleman, in the days when 
they had so 1 were those farms abandoned? Were 


they not oe 

Mr. Mck EY. Inthose days the farms were not abandoned 
at all. The Republican party put ona high protective tariff, and 
they have been rst ae their farms ever since, and amillion 
sheep have met an untimely death at the hands of that robber 
known throughout this country by the name of protective 
tariff. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. DO VER. The tariff on wool has been in existence 
for eighty years. 

Mr. MOKINNEY. How much pretection do you want to make 
sheep w in Vermont, when the protection you already have 
has murdered a million of them? Raise the duty 10 per cent 
more and you will not have a sheep left. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. ill the gentleman allow me 
to ask him another question? 

Mr. McKINNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. The sheep in Ohio diminished 
from 1850 to 1860, when we had a revenue tariff. What was the 
cause of that? 

Mr. MCKINNEY. There are a great many causes for those 
gs; but I want to tell you one thing, I do not know that it is 


thin 
true. tenor te 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. The reports show it to be true. 

Mr. MCKINNEY. Why was it that during that time you re- 
ceived about 4 cents a pound more on an average on the wool 
raised than you received in the twenty-five years that you have 
had a protective tariff on your wool? 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Will the gentleman allow me to 
interrupt him? 

Mr. MCKINNEY. Certainly. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. You Say the price was 40 cents 
during the fifteen years of the Walker tariff, or during the years 
1846 to 1861. At that time the average fleece was about2 pounds 
and a half. Sheep will yield a greater profit in Ohio to-day than 
they did at any time during those fifteen years. 

Mr. MCKINNEY. Then, I sup you mean, that it is be- 
cause of a protective tariff that the sheep grow larger and the 


wool thicker and stronger. i There is not anything 
that a protective tariff will not do, according to your opinion; 
but you will be in about the same condition as to sheep that the 
old farmer was in New Hampshire, whom I was talking wool with. 
I said to him, ‘‘ You used to raise lots of sheep here. Now, you 
have not any sheep in your county.” ‘ Well,” the farmer re- 

lied, ‘‘they are rapidly going out. We used to raise a pretty 

ig flock of sheep on this farm when I was a boy, but we have 
gone down and down until we have only one old sheep on the 

lace.” I said to him, I suppose you keep it as a memento.” 

e said, ‘‘ We have gota hydraulic ram down in the meadow that 
spall. the house and barn with water. That is the onl 1 
we have got; and to-day under this tariff, if the McKinley b 
continues to raise the tariff, we will not be able to support a hy- 
draulic ram in the State of New Hampshire.“ [Great laughter.] 

Another reason why wool should free is that under the 
present wool tariff the manufacturer has resorted to every known 
means, by reducing the cost of the material used, in order to 
compete with those who have free wool. The result has been 
shoddy, so that there is scarcely a yard of pare wool goes manu- 
factured in the country. The r mother of small means can 
not go to the trader and buy woolen flannels with which to protect 
her children from the cold. She is forced to buy shoddy, that 
has neither the wear nor the warmth that she desires. The whole 
anouy is clothed to-day with shoddy, made of the cast-off 
of the degraded and filthy of every nation of the earth, and it is 
as hard to find a piece of pure-wool American goods, as it would 
be to pick diamonds out of the ordinary gravel bank, all because 
of the tariff on wool. 

After the passage of the McKinley bill I asked a hosie 
manufacturer in my State what effect the extra tax on woo 
would have on the price of hoalen He answered, “ None at all.” 
I asked him to explain. He replied, “ The tax on wool has been 
increased 10 per cent. We will have to increase the shoddy in 
proportion.” TI asked him what effect free wool would have upon 
the price of hosiery. He answered,“ None; but we would give 
you woolen goods instead of shoddy.” 

The tariff on wool has been a fraud u 
It has failed to accomplish the pu or which it was designed, 
and it has clothed a nation in shoddy. If the statement of one 
of the great statesmen of our time be true that ‘‘A cheap coat 
makes a cheap man,” then this tariff on wool has made us a na- 
tion of cheap people, for there can be nothing cheaper than a 
coat made of rags. 

The whole system of tariff as it is now practiced in this coun- 
try should be reformed from one end tothe other, and we should 
no longor bolster up a tariff levied for war a and for 
which its promoters apologized at the time, but in after years 
by a new inspiration discovered to be a panacea for every busi- 
ness evil, and has been increased over and over again, until it 
has become a burden tothe entire people. It has builded trusts; 
it has fostered monopolies; it has placed immense wealth in the 
hands of a few men, while it has impoverished the many; under 
the guise of protection to labor it has deceived the workingman, 
while it has left wide open the doors for every nation of the 
earth to send its paupers and criminals to compete with the hon- 
est labor of America, and has thus placed the people in direct 
competition with those from whom it claims to protect. It en- 
ables the ui erat to purchase his labor in the open markets of 
the world, while it deprives the people of the privilege of trad- 
ing in the markets where they can purchase the cheapest. 

The one thing that is absolutely on the free list res Pedy and 
yet every protectionist claims that he only desires a protective 
tariff in the interest of labor. Mr.Carnegie has become a many 
times millionaire under this system of protection, yet he hires 
the cheapest labor he can find, cuts down their wages at his own 
sweet will, and leaves to starve those who will not yield to his 
iron hand whenever he sees fit to lay it upon them; yet he, with 
other protectionists, lifts up his voice like a bugle and cries out 
for protection to American labor. Where in all this broad land 
will you find more of poverty, squalor; and degradation than in 
the protected interests of Pennsylvania? 

You talk of a reduction of tariff, and every protected employer 
will tell you if you reduce the tariff we will have to reduce wages. 
Who ever heard of one of them suggesting a reduction of divi- 
dends? Oh, no, the dividends must be maintained, though every 
laborer in the land is ground down to poverty, and their wives 
and children reduced to a condition of starvation. There is not 
a laborer in the land to-day that is benefited one iota by this in- 
famous system of protection. 

It is a dishonest system, and has utterly failed to accomplish 
the results for which its promoters claimed to establish it, and 
yet the advocates of protection claim that all the prosperity of 
the country is due to this protective system; that our manufac- 
matey: industries have been built up under it, and without it we 
would not be the prosperous people we are to-day. 
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Governor McKinley, in his speech in Boston a few monthsago, 
told the people of the desperate straits into which the manufac- 
turing interests of our country were driven during the years of 
low tariff, from 1846 to 1861. 

The Wool and Cotton Reporter, by no means a free-trade jour- 
nal, in commenting on that refers to the Amoskeag cor- 
poration of my own city, which, by the way, is the largest and 
richest cotton corporation in the world, and calls Mr. MeKinley's 
attention to the fact that that corporation declared a stock divi- 
dend of 25 per cent and 10 per cent in cash in 1846; in 1847, 25 
per cent in stock and 5 per cent in cash; in 1849, 20 per cent in 
stock and 3 per cent in cash, and from that time to 1860 liberal 
semiannual Mridende were constantly paid. It calls attention 
to the estab! of the { owing great textile corporations 
during that period of low tariff: The Atlantic mills, in 1849; the 

mills, in 1854; the Naumkeag cotton mills, in 1847; the 
Peperell mills and Bates mills, in 1852; the Hill Manufacturing 
Company, in 1855, and the Franklin Company, in 1857. These 
corporations, all established under a low tariff and in a pros- 
rous condition, were the infants that the protective policy was 
ted to protect. They have been rocked in the cradle 
of protection for a quarter o rope fed upon the sub- 
stances of those who have done the roc , and when we pro- 
tolet them partially take care of themselves,their champions, 
3 protectionists, say we are trying to destroy our American in- 
lustries. 

The Wool and Cotton Reporter in the same article calls at- 
tention to the Merrimac Manufactur Company, of Lowell, 
Mass., as indicating the effect of the McKinley bill; that corpo- 


ration having reduced its semiannual dividend to 2 per cent in 
1890, as it 4 per cent in 1889, with its shares which sold in 
1881 for $2,000, in 1890 as low as $1,000. = 


Now, as a further evidence that the protective system has not 
been the cause of the increase of our manufacturing industries, 
or that we would not have had them without protection, it is 
only necessary to refer to history. 

During the decade beginning with 1850 the value of our woolen 
manufactures increased 42 per cent; the number of employés in- 
creased 18 per cent. In New England the increase in the value 
of the woolen product was 62 per cent. The increase in Massa- 
chusetts was 54 per cent; in Rhode Island, 176 per cent; in Ver- 
mont, 61 per cent; in Maine, 83 per cent. 

In the Eastern States the increase in the value of hosiery man- 
ufactures was 480 per cent; in Connecticut, 520 per cent; in New 
Hampshire, 375 per cent; in Massachusetts ,375 per cent. 

In the cotton industries Massachusetts increased her product 
77 per cent; New Hampshire, 55 per cent; Rhode Island, 87 per 
cent; Connecticut, 116 per cent; Maine, 137 per cent; Vermont, 27 

r cent. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Was wool on the free list? 

Mr. MCKINNEY. 5 five years. During that time 
Canadian wool was always on free list, and if you will investi- 

the matter you find that I have gotten very near the 
th. 

Mr. Chairman, these statistics do not show that the manufac- 
tur. 2 were languishing under the low tariff of 1846 
and 1857. 

Again, while the number of hands employed increased 18 per 
cent, their wages increased 36 per cent. protection shown 

such increase of wages? 

hese figures place the brand of falsehood upon the statement 
that the low tariff of 1846 paralyzed our manufacturing indus- 
tries and gave low s to the toiler. 

Mr. ER. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him a 
question? / 

Mr. McKINNEY. Oh, certainly. I will publish what I donot 


t to say. ughter.] 
1 wike 1 would like to ask the gentleman his opinion, so 


long as there is such a state of facts, Which he thinks demon- 
strates the propriety of putting wool on the free list, why it 
haera not be equally well to reduce the tariff on the woolen 

oth? 

Mr. MCKINNEY. We have reduced it 20 to 60 per cent. 

Mr. MILLER. Why not take off the protection entirely? 

Mr. McKINNEY. I have already answered the gentleman on 
that question. I think he only listens to one part of my speech. 
I know that he is a Democrat, but he is one of those Democrats 
who wants protection on what he wants, and free trade on what 
he does not want. I believe in a fair shake all around. And so 
far as I am concerned personally and individually I have but lit- 
tle faith in a protective tariff. I believe it is anoutrage, always 
was, and always will be. 

Mr. PICKLER. Why not take it off woolen goods, then? 

Mr. McKINNEY. Now, this very tariff gave such an impetus 
to manufacturing that ev Republican from New England 
voted in 1857 for a further reduction of 20 per cent. . 
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We believe that free wool and such ad valorem duty on manu- 
factured goods as is recommended by the committee will rein- 
vigorate the woolen industries of our country, and the result will 
be an increase of wages all along the line. 

While this is true, it will not in the least interfere with the 


wool-producer. The manufacturer demands it. The laborer 
who toils in our mills at low w demands it. The consumer 
in every part of our land de it, and unless this House, that 


was elected for the purpose of forcing tariff reduction, hears and 
answers these demands, the people will rise in their ht and 
send to these Halls men who are true to the le's interests, 
and who as servants of the pene are w. aps sah their com- 
mands. But, not only do the people demand free wool and a re- 
duction on the manufactured articles, but in many other lines 
they demand relief. 

During the Fifty-first Congress, the ironmasters of New En- 
gland sent ina . demanding that iron ore be put Bpom the 
ree list, that the duty ee ee and scrap iron sera 
steel which prevailed tely before the war be restored, 
to wit: aduty of 24 per cent ad valorem. This petition was signed 
in Massachusetts alone by two hundred and yn iron firms; it 
was also signed 3 every New England State. Did Con- 
gress listen to t petition? No; they asked Congress for a 

fishand they gave them a serpent. 

Mr. DING. I my friend will pardon me. Did he speak 
of a bill or law for placing coal and iron on the free list that had 
been reported ? 

Mr. McKINNEY. I did not know of one. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Ido not know but what one had been. 

Mr. MCKINNEY. IL have been absent, and I do not know but 
that there has been. There ought to be, andI do not hesitate 
to say to the majority on the Ways and Means Committee it is 
my belief that it should be reported, and if it is not reported, it 
will aapa for the best interests of the country or the Democratic 
party either. 

Mr. Chairman, the iron manufacturers notified the le 
that they proposed to continue to put out the fires in the New 

land furnaces until the last spark should be ex hed, 
while they should continue to increase the dividends of Mr. 
Carnegie and his associates, whose servants they were. 

The protectionists tell us that protection of the iron interests 
is for the interest of the whole A ined exe yet there was less iron 
8 in New England by 1,000 tons in 1890 than there was in 

870. Many New England iron plants are idleto-day; and many 
are abandoned entirely because of the effect of the present sys- 
tem of tariff. Is it any wonder then that the people of New Bn- 
gland overthrew the party that refused to listen to their cry for 
relief and sent men to represent them in this House who would 
look to their interests and the interests of the whole people. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. WALKER] said the 
manufacturer would bə as well and better off without protection; 
it is only the laborer whom protection is meant to benefit. Now, 
if protection protects labor, these industries that have the high- 
est protection should pay the higas ; those with the least 
protection the lowest wages. Let this is not so. The shoe in- 
terest has grown to be one of the largest and most prosperousin 
the country. It has far less protection than the cotton or woolen 
industries, only 30 per cent on shoes, and yet it is well known 
that the wages of operators in shoe manufactories are atleast 50 
per cent higher than in the cotton or woolen industries. 

Now, if you will talk with the New England shoe producer he 
will tell you that if you will give him his raw materials free, 
leather, serge, buttons, thread, ete., he can compete with the 
world, will supply the foreign markets, and will ask no protec- 
tion on his goods. Thereason why they pay better wages to-day 
than the other great manufacturing interests is because we have 
free hides, and only 20 per cent on leather. 

Now, let us see what the McKinley bill did for the manufac- 
turer of shoes. Boots made of Borgo are very popular in the 
West Indies, Mexico, and Brazil. understand there is nota 
yard of serge manufactured in this country. The foreign trade 
naturally turns to this country for these boots, and before the 
McKinley bill became a law we could supply the market. 

Now, under the act of 1883 duties were assessed on serge at 11 
cents per pound, and 40per cent ad valorem. The McKinley bill 
increased the tax to 44 cents per poo and 50 per cent va- 
lorem. A case of 9x se costs in England, $253. Under the 
present law the duties are $338 or $85 more than first cost of oo 
under the old law the duties would have been $174, or a differ- 
ence of $164. Under the old law we could successfully compete 
in the foreign market, because of the use.of our improved ma- 
chinery which reduced the cost of production, and gave a more 
uniform product, but under the Mc ey law it is impossible to 
compete. This foreign trade is very desirable, but it has been 
wr 32 zadne the plea of protection. Now, what is the effect of 
t wW 
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The Government loses its former revenue; the manufacturer 
loses the profits on his goods, and the shoemaker loses employ- 
ment at good wages. Not a soul in this country receives any 
benefit from this tariff, and the trade is forced to England or 
Canada. What hinano, is ap as 3 of 2 to e 
It only paralyzes our industries troys the op ity 
seek 2 8 trade without the limits of our own borders. 
Away with such a system; the people are tired of it. 

Mr. Chai the gentleman who opened this debate for the 
protectionists . DINGLEY] had a great deal to say about the 
policy of the Democratic pary in this Congress on the tariff 

uestion. He ridicules the policy of . separate bills 
r the relief of the people. The A. pooplo of country will not 
be deceived by the gentleman’s ridicule. 

I remember when in the Fiftieth Co the Democratic 

brought in a bill for the general relief of the people, that 

ill passed this House and was sent to the Senate, and ress 
did not adjourn until October, and yet the Senate had neither 

the bill nor sent it back to the House amended. The 

te has a Republican majority now, and we know very well 

that we would not be enabled to ſormulate a general bill that 

could the Senate, but the committee has brought in certain 

bills that’ would in a measure give relief to the manufacturers, 

to the laborer employed in these manufactories. These bills, if 

would give relief to the farmer of the West and to the 

cotton 8 ol the South, and necessarily, if that be true, to 
the en ple. y 

Now, if se bills shall pass this House, we will see what thé 
Republican will do with them in the Senate. Westill have 
hope that re may be justice enough left in the hearts of the 
Republicans to grant some degree of relief to the people, and es- 
eres in cases like these, for which there is such a general de- 

The gentlemen need have no fears regarding the policy of the 
Democratic party on the tariff question. One more election and 
the people will 2 that party in power in every branch of the 
Government, and then they will get tariff reform such as they 
desire, and such as is in harmony with the principles of a free 
government and the laws of honest trade. 

Iremember also, while the tariff discussion was going on in 
the Fiftieth Congress, that we were frequently told by the Re- 

ublicans that the tariff should be reformed, but it should be re- 
ae by those who are friends of the protective system. The 
Fifty-first Congress was Republican. The people gave the friends 
of protection an oppotten to reform the tariff. They re- 
formed it. Itwas the people’s turn next, and they reformed the 
reformers. 

Now, what was the result of the efforts of the Fifty-first Con- 

to reform the tariff? They found when they came together 
at there was a hundred millions of lus in the : 
their only object was to get rid of thatsurplus, which was a grow- 
ing evil to the country, and at the same time to maintain the 
protective system. They formulated a bill and it. In 
that bill they put sugar on the free list, and thus cut off about 
$60,000,000 of revenue, but that act was a blow at the then be- 
loved system of protection, and to still maintain their policy they 
voted a bounty to the sugar producers of 2 cents a pound, thus 
taking twelve or fifteen millions more out of the Treasury and 
increasing the reduction in the available revenue for the ex- 
penses of the Government more than $70,000,000. 

But this was not enough. In order to still further decrease 
the revenue they increased the tariff on innumerable articles to 
what they believed would ete pier gil proinn their importation. 
But for fear that they had not yet ciently reduced the reve- 
nues to save their protective policy they made the mostextrava- 
gant appropriations ever known in the history of this country. 

Now, what was the result of their reform policy that they had 
poet the people? In the first place they wiped out the en- 

lus in the Treasury; second, they created a deficiency 

in the asury, and third, they have reduced the income of the 
Government far below the estimated expenditures. And that is 
what the Republican party calls tariff reform. Why did they 
not carry their reform a little further, and give a bounty to the 
Kansas farmer on his corn? He needs it as much as the sugar 
roducer, and more? Why did they not give a bounty to the 

i ta farmer on his wheat? He eed it as much as the 
sugar producer, and more. Why did they not vote a bounty of 
10 per cent addition to the Me Oo of every laboring man whom 
— — profess to love so well? He needs it as much as the sugar 
producer. 

Mr. PICKLER. Then why do you want to take the tariff off 
of wool from the farmers now? 

Mr. McKINNEY. Because I have proven to demonstration 
to any reasonable man that the tariff on wool has never raised 
its z has a cent yet. 

»PICKLER. Every wool-grower in my part of the country 
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takes issue with you on that, and I think the wool-grower knows 
his interests as well as you do. 


Mr. McKINNEY. Under a protective tariff the wool-grower 
has constantly had the 55 of his product reduced in value. 

Mr. PICKLER. I believe the gentleman said that he repre- 
sents a manufacturing district. 

Mr. McKINNEY. Ido. z ` 

Mr. PICKLER. And you also said that the manufacturers 
ought to know what they want. 

Mr. MCKINNEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. PICKLER. Is the gentleman not willing to concede that 
to the wool-grower? 

Mr. MCKINNEY. I would venture to say that I have raised 
more sheep, and have sheared more wool from a sheep’s back, 
than the gentleman from South Dakota, and I know something 
about the interests of the wool-grower as well as of the manufac- 


turer. 

Mr. PICKLER. You do not know any more about the inter- 
ests of the Western farmers than they do. Surely the Western 
farmers and wool-growers know as much about what they want as 
the gentleman does. 

Mr. MCKINNEY. Probably they do; but I know just about as 
much about the interest of the wool-grower as they do. Iwas 
born in a Western State, and brought up in a county which pro- 
duced more wool than any other county. ; 

Mr. PICKLER. They do not think so. s 

Mr: MCKINNEY. The system of giving bounties isa beautiful 
one when you once getit to going, and then it does a with all 
these old-fogy ideas that were instilled into our mi in our 
boyhood, that itis the duty of the citizen to support the Govern- 
ment; it is a newand better thought than the one which inspi 
our fathers; now it is the duty of the Government to support the 


people. 

Mr. Chairman, perpetuate this policy for a quarter of a cen- 
tury SOE EA EEE E te oe oe rn- 
ment established by our fathers will become a thing of past. 
Since this modern policy of protection has been i 
the whole thought of the American people has been x 
There is no | r that energy inspiring the hearts of our citi- 
zens asin the olden time that enabled them to go forth with 
honest papar and a manly heart, willing to compete with the 
rest of world and to win by virtue of honest toil and business 
effort. In these days every man who would starta new industry 
asks for Government aid—demands that he shall be pro tecte 
out of the pockets of the pee 

Where is the boasted doctrine of the equality of men, where 
that liberty that makes man a freeman and stands him on his 
feet and says go forth in the strength of your manhood, and all 
that you can gain by honest effort and self-reliance is yours? 
Under this system it is gone, and every man becomes a weakling, 
de gee test sore ee ke 8 13 

is Policy when inaugura y the i ty was 
never intended to be tuated. No Republican cer Na 
twenty years ago would have advocated the policy of the party 


y- 
Senator SHERMAN said in 1868: 
Every advance toward a free 8 commodities is an advance in 


civilization; every obstruction born of the same 
narrow, despotic spirit which 


In 1884 Mr. LODGE of Massachusetts said, in speaking of the 
growing surplus in the Treasury— - 


It must be removed, not by needless and extravagant expenditure, not by 
abolishing the proper taxation on whisky and tobacco, not by oe and 


injurious and horizontal reduction for politics only, but by p 
methods, by freeing entirely these great necessities of life which enter into 
the daily consumption of every household, and by wise and discriminate re- 


duction. 


Yet we find this same rising statesman six years later, on the 
floor of this House, voting for the most extra t expendi- 
tures to get rid of this surplus, voting to double the tax on many 
of the necessities of life, and instead of advocating discriminate 
reduction, he yoted for most indiscriminate increase. "Tis sad 
to contemplate. We have a right toexpect when good thoughts - 
find a place in the young mind that they will bear the fruits of 
righteousness, but it is sad to see them go back into the ways of 
error. 

Ex-Governor Long said on the same occasion: 

There are twowaystoreduce thetariff. One is by raising the tariff to 
Dory dend which nobody advocates; the other is the free list; the 
list is the honest tariff reformer’s hope. 

How sadly has both he and his party degenerated as the years 
have gone by. 


Mr. Garfield said on this question: S : 
I believe in that kind of tariff reform that will ultimately result in free 
trade. 


Let us hope that had his life been spared he would have been 
more true to his ideal and to the people. 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican party can no longer hide from 
the people the fact that the present tariff system is building up 
a moneyed aristocracy whose interests are cal to the inter- 
ests of the people, an aristocracy that will eventually grind with 
an iron heel and rule with a tyranny that will destroy our boasted 
liberty. They can no longer hide the true purpose of the system 
under the garb of protection to the poor. 

Look at the vote of 1890, and you will find that the great gains 
for the Democracy and tariff reform were made where protection 
has its strongest hold. The laboring man has been slow to learn, 
but he has learned his lesson well. He has seen his employer 

w rich while he has grown steadily but surely poor, and hence- 
orth his vote will be cast with those who believe that- God has 
given this land for a heritage for a free people, where no system 
of laws shall be tolerated that gives to one man by taking from 
the honest toil of another. 

Mr. Chairman, we live in a glorious country. The sun in the 
course of the earth’s revolution shines on none like it. 
a young nation, having but scarce entered upon our second cen- 
sig 7 "ve have a territory stretching from the lakes to the Gulf 
of Mexico, and from the Atlantic Ocean to the setting sun; a 
soil as rich as any on God’s footstool; a variety of climate that 
will produce almost everything that grows out of the ground; 
our fins and plains underlaid with rich mines of gold, silver, 
copper, iron, lead, and coal; our immense forests and unprece- 
dented water powers, sufficient to move all the machinery of the 
world; God and nature joining with 65,000,000 of people to make 
this the earthly paradise. [n our national progress we have been 
through t wars with foreign nations, and con- 
tended with our own kindred, having pws as a people proved 
our valor on the land and on the sea. We have our free schools 
in every part of our fair land, boasting that there is not another 
people on the earth so intelligent, so free; inviting the oppressed 
of all the earth to come to our shores and enjoy our free institu- 
tions and help develop our resources; and yet with all that na- 
ture has done for us, with all our wealth, our industries, our re- 
sources, and our intelligence, by our system of tariff we proclaim 
to the world that we can not compete with the other nations of 
the earth. i 

While I remain an American and love her institutions as I do 
to-day, while I love her flag that has been borne triumphantly 
through so many storms, I will never, never, by word or vote, 
give countenance to such a libel upon the American people. I 
would be ashamed to return to my constituency or to allow my 
children to read the history of my public acts did not that his- 
tory show that by every means in my power I had endeavored to 
Bat and proclaim American supremacy. 

Giveus the markets of the world; break down the barriers that 
a false system has built around us; go back once more to the 
principles of true e place the American people where 
they may depend upon their own resources, upon their genius 
and industry, and our country will be prosperous, our people 
happy, and we will be known wherever man dwells as the hap- 

iest and freest nation of the earth. [Loud applause on the 
mocratic side.] 

During the delivery of the foregoing remarks the hammer fell; 
but, on motion of Mr. BRETZ, by unanimous consent, Mr. MCKIN- 
NEY’s time was extended so that he might conclude his remarks. 

Mr. SHIVELY. Mr. S er, I yield fifteen minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. WILSON]. 


[Mr. WILSON of Missouri withholds his remarks for revision. 
See Appendix.] 


Mr. SHIVELY. I yield to the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. COOLIDGE]. 

Mr. COOLIDGE. Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of removing 
the duty on wool because I believe it to be in the interest of the 


whole ple of the country. 

8 this proposition I have not heard a single argument 
that to me has any force. 

The facts and statistics do not show that the present duty pro- 
tects the growers of domestic wool; on the contrary, that as the 
duty on wool has been advanced the price for domestic wool has 
decreased. ; 

And the reasons for this, Mr. Speaker, are very plain, and they 
show that shoddy is being very largely used to the exclusion of 
domestic wool because of the high cost of imported wool, of which 
the manufacturers must have a certain quantity. I say, then, 
that none of the people of this country are benefited by the pres- 


ent duty, and that it is a tax upon the whole people and a burden 
grievous to be borne. 
Speaking for my own State of Massachusetts, I am firmly of 
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the opinion that she is greatly in favor of free wool because it 
will be best for all the people; and for the same reason she is in 
favor of free coal, free iron, and free lumber; and if the question 
could be divorced from polities and considered in a purely busi- 
ness manner, would be nearly unanimous. The laborers in the 
coal and iron mines are the poorest paid of any branches of our 
industries, while millionaires appear in great numbers; and still 
these are among our most protected industries. ? 

I know something of the views of the people of Massachusetts 
on some of the greateconomic questions of the day. I know they 
are in favor of free raw materials, and any other statement made 
upon this floor does not represent the le of Massachusetts. 

Mr. Chairman, I am in favor of this bill because I believe in free 
wool and that a duty on manufactured goods is the only possible 
protection for the laboring man of this country at the present 
time; and the laboring man is the one for whom we should leg- 
islate as he is largely in the majority. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for no special legislation for Massachu- 
setts; she always has and always will tain a proud position 
among the States of this Union. In times of war you have seen 
55 in the front ranks, in times of peace you will not find her in 
the rear. 

Gentlemen on the other side may tell you that Massachusetts 
is deaf and dumb and blind on the great economic questions of 
the day, but do not be deceived. This is intended for political 
effect, which it will not have. I protest against this attempt to 
decry Massachusetts; and while 1 think some may be honest I 
am charitable enough to give all the benefit of the doubt. 

The gentleman from lowa [Mr. DOLLIVER] told us that from 
our standpoint the Mills bill was a compromise with thieves and 
burglars and bad men of every name, and we make no issue with 
the gentleman in this statement; but, we as tariff reformers 
do not feel nsible for the character of those who confront us. 

We were told the other day that God never smiled upon tariff 
reformers, but showored his mercies on the advocates of the Mc- 
Kinley law; that the farmers of the West had large crops in 1891, 
and the famine in Russia made a good market. We do not ob- 
ject to this kind of reasoning if it pleases them, and they are 
welcome to all the satisfaction they can derive from it. 

There has never been in my mind any doubt about the right 
of the Speaker of the last House to count a quorum, and the 
question would never have been heard of in the Supreme Court 
except for a mercantile transaction; and now we are told that 
the opinion of the court making a present quorum a quorum to 
do business was rendered by those, or partly by those, whowere 
Democrats; but the Supreme Court was never called upon to ex- 
press an opinion as to whether the legislation made under such 
a quorum was in the interest of the people, and they never will 
be; but if the Democrats of the Supreme Court could be absolved 
from their judicial robes, who will say that 2 would not de- 
clare the counting-out process, the force bill, and the Me Kinley 
bill the most outrageous pieces of legislation ever entered upon 
the Journal of this House. 

The assassin of 1881 had as much right to walk up the avenue 
to yonder statue unmolested as the purest person in Washing- 
ton; but the pur for which he went—the assassination of 
President Garfield—was one of the test crimes known to 
man. It was not the counting of the quorum that I so much ob- 
ject to, but the purpose for which it was counted. 

The McKinley law has never been passed upon favorably by a 
single State or Congressional district, and in my opinion it never 
will be. It is true the bill passed the House o Representatives 
as a political measure, and many voted for it who did not believe 
in it, on economical grounds. The poopie of the country are 
benefited by the partial removal of the duty on sugar; they de- 
mand free wool. 

Mr. SHIVELY. I — the remainder of my time to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Gs]. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Chairman, few have studied the mean- 
A, | of the word Exaction. Itisa pregnant word in our language; 
itis paramount in our Government. We are constantly doing 
What it signifies, but we never seem to realize it. It means, sir, 
not only the power to take but the actual taking from another. 
It is an attribute of government; the highwayman assumes it. 
It is the prime means of the first; it is the prime motive of the 
last. But it is far easier to assimilate government to a highway- 
man than to transform a highwayman into a good ruler. When 
they join hands, as they often do, honesty has to either defeat 


the enormity or be its serf. 
Sir, Exaction, the power to take, is the first and greatest power 
of government. The revenue is the state.“ said Webster. 


Revenue is the fruit of Exaction. It is taken from labor’s out- 
put, forcibly if need be, not selfishly, as the highwayman takes 
it, but toconduct government. If it exceeds this 8 
it assumes noxious features and becomes legalized robbery. It 
crosses the ways of commerce, and in the name of government 
bids it stand and deliver. You might as well tie cords around 
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the arteries and intestines of a living body and expect it to have 
an unfevered head and a healthy stomach as to expect that com- 
merce will do its beneficent work hampered by unjust exaction. 

Mr. Chairman, the Republican party has conducted us to a 
high promontory of observation—a dizzy eminence. It has be- 
come arrogant and boastful. ‘‘ Look,” says the Secretary of the 
Treasury in a recent speech, we are a billion Government. 
This vast sum we distribute among the people.” Sir, this isa 

roud boast; but fair as it seems and easy as it is of exhibition, 
it is Exaction. It may have a gilded dome, but from its founda- 
tion up it is the sweat of the toiler. If it is essential to the Gov- 
ernment and properly levied, it is wholesome; if it is gathered 
to squander, it is the work of the highwayman. It is Exaction 
all the same. 

Shakespeare well characterized it in King Henry VIII. The 
great Cardinal had taxed the King’s subjects a sixth of their sub- 
stance tofurther hisschemes. Queen Katharine, in appealing to 
the King, spoke of these taxes as exactions. By my life,” replied 
bluff King Hal, ‘‘this is against our pleasure. y, we take, 
from every tree lop, bark, and part o’ the timber; and though 
we leave it with a root, thus hack’d the air will drink the sap.” 

Mr. Chairman, Exaction is a terrible word. No wonder that 
Selfishness, which uses its functions, has substituted for it a word 
of exactly the opposite meaning. You see, sir, that government 
exaction can be carried to such an extent as to call into tragic 
play the greatest dramatic genius of any age and cause him to 
make even a despot denounce it. The King foresaw its effect 
unless checked. It had and has since caused great and important 
revolutions. 

The consequences of government pane: however, are not at all 
times wholly evil. It works out blindly and by disaster what 
might be more easily obtained by intelligent justice. The out- 
rageous exactions of George III and his mins ters gave rise to 
our national life, and to that sort of historic fame all who pur- 
sue this robber policy may be entitled. 

Thank Heaven, we have vised a demethod of revolution that 
defeats Tyranny by a bloodless process. If Wat Tyler and his 
followers had been endowed with our ballot they would not for 
one hour have had a baffled cause or a dishonored name. Their 

rovocation was an unjust exaction. It set England ablaze with 
in tion from sea to sea. Tyranny, fed by injustice, crushed 
the head of the uprising. But Liberty has a tenacious life. 
Hunted, wounded, ble „she prolonged the strife for cen- 
turies. Statutes and royal mandates were hurled against her 
with merciless severity. At the outset the odds appeared to be 
fatally against her, but in the end she revolutionized social and 
political England. 

See, sir, how differently we are situated. At our last session 
the emissaries of Exaction swarmed this Hall and ramped these 
aisles with arrogance ill concealed. Where are they now? A 
hundred years has not elapsed; Liberty has sought no hiding 
place; our land has not beenstained with blood. Yetone familiar 
with these halls can find huddled together in a little corner a 
remnant of the broken host of Exaction so recently triumphant. 
Its scarecrows are torn and scattered; its drumheads are beaten 
in; its banner is in shreds; its delusive motto of Protection is 
flaked. Did they not daily screech Protection in our ears, the 
word would soon become as obsolete as the name Tory,so com- 
mon in our Revolution. 

We do not, sir, like the Romans, fight our captured gladiators 
for the national entertainment. Like boobies at school, they are 
merely set back to reéxamine their lessons. The popular verdict 
is that they must retire. It is in this way that we homologate 
and make progress. 

But the grumbling remnant of Exactionists insists that there 
has been no revolution. This, as Uncle Abe would have said, 
reminds me of astory. A party was on the way to the Yosemite. 
Among them was a Cracker who had never seen the wonder. 
When near the valley the cavalcade halted as if to go into camp. 
The Cracker, in hand, took a trail which he was told led to 
a spring. It led, however, to Inspiration Point. Standing on 
the verge of the stupendous precipice, he looked across the val- 
ley = shouted back Say, is the spring over beyond this yere 

c 27? 

The man who would deny that our last Congressional election 
was a revolution would be likely to call the Yosemite a gulch. 
After falling into the chasm, however, he ought to have a more 
sublimated sense of its awful magnitude. [Laughter.] 

Mr. Chairman, there is conclusive evidence that there was not 
only a revolution, but that it was from a common cause. It man- 
ifested itself differently in different parts of the Union, but in all 
places it showed one uniform feature. In every locality the slide 

was from the Exactionists. Some may say that Maine was an ex- 
ception. Her election was held early, and she was notin the up- 
heaval. Itis all the more remarkable because it came in the 
face of her steadiness. The Pacific States are not an exception, 
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for they were on the verge of the disturbance and were less af- 
fected. That the body of the Republic experienced a political 
convulsion is undeniable. It is just as undeniable that the Ex- 
actionists were the sufferers. 

Sir, in a country well governed it is nearly as difficult to make 
a new political peer formidable as it would be to construct a new 
alphabet. We have seen parties come and go as surprisingly and 
as noiselessly as shadows upon a canvas. Without adequate 
cause they can not be formed; without adequate basis they can 
not endure. But be they ephemeral or be they enduring, so that 
they be not formed by downright conspiracy, they are whole- 
some demonstrations. They are evidence of an alert public con- 
science and of a jealous supervision of public affairs. Let those 
who sneer at the Farmers’ Alliance take heed. Although its 
name has hardly become familiar to our ears, it stands third in 
representation on this floor. 

It is here as a thundering protest against your rapacious exac- 
tions and your extravagant expenditures. It had ample provo- 
cation. It has glorious incentives. It will not be 83 
the grimace of the ignorant nor the denunciation of the learned. 
It has not a complaint that is not worthy of sympathy, and from 
my soul I honor itsendeavor. It has discovered, what should 
be pawns to all, that the elements of greed by a sort of igneous 
fusion are generating a plutocracy that threatens public and 
her right. It takes no stock in your boast that we are a bil- 

ion Government. It would teach you that the main purpose of 

government is not to exact like the freebooter and scatter like 
the spendthrift; that the usufruct, as Mr. Tilden would say, be- 
longs tothe proprietor and not to the agent. It would also smite 
the train of Serene that follow in your wake and thrive upon 
your venal legislation. 

A billion of exactions! In extenuation you say that thisis a 
country of unexampled richness and unrivaled power of produc- 
tion. action. then, is to keep pace with production. It is to 
be measured by what the country can endure and not by its re- 
quirements. Unlimited booty in sight! A great and glorious 
country brought to the brink of bankruptcy by equivalent exac- 
tion. Sir, this is precisely the condition to which the great Car- 
dinal brought England when its tyrant King was startled into 
saying, ‘‘ By my life, this is against our pleasure.” 

r. Chairman, example is a powerful teacher. Its lessons ap- 
pear upon the national blackboard, and they are not always wiped 
out by national elections. These Republican Exactionists have 
imitators who have bettered their instructions and who are pro- 
tected by their instructors. There is an outcry about trusts. 
They are fostered by these exactions. We have combinations that 
lock up the treasures of the earth and circumvent Providence. 

As soon as the possibilities of Exaction appear to be exhausted 
in one direction, they open up in another. The nation to-day 
stands appalled at the swarms of Exactionists settling upon it 
in the guise of trusts and combinations, eating out its substance. 
It would puzzle the arithmetic of memory to name them all. 
They have piled and are piling up fortunes that tower like the 
Andes. Through the granting of franchises and the repressive 
power of the courts they combine and threaten the liberties of 
the people and the supremacy of the Government. 

Vested rights, Mr. Chairman, are grants from the Govern- 
ment which the courts have decided can not be recalled. Like 
the prerogatives of kings, they are not to be questioned. By ~ 
these inviolate grants the liberties of the people are being con- 
tinually circumscribed. Sir, it is strange that in a popular gov- 
ernment the people can thus be robbed of the management of 
their own affairs. It is tyranny in its most insidious guise. It 
is the judge and the highwayman hand in hand. In Andrew 
Jackson’s time one corporation defied the supremacy of the Goy- 
ernment. By the use of the ple’s money it nearly succeeded 
in perpetuating itself. It enlisted in its behalf more than half 
of the press of the country and the brightest talent in the land. 
It carried State Legislatures and both Houses of Congress. But 
the third branch of the lawmaking power was beyond its reach. 
As it claimed the custody of the people’s money, Old Hickory 
thought that the people ought to be consulted. He vetoed the 
monstrosity so as togive them an opportunity to b2 heard. And 
he clinched the business by securing their treasure before it 
could be absorbed by others. To-day corporations, to which the 
United States Bank was but a pigmy, combine todefy the power 
of the Government and rival its exactions. 

Vested rights! Judicial repression! Have the people no vested 
rights? Is not liberty a vested right? Look beyond the Missis- 
sippi. An empire given to the Pacific railroads, and a dowry 
that Midas might have envied, all exacted from the people. No 
return; but within the railroad realm the people their subjects. 
If an attempt to free these subjects is made they complain that 
their territory is invaded, and fall back upon their vested rights. 
They seem to think that vested rights carry unquestioned swa; 
and perpetual allegiance. They assume royal prerogatives, an 


we call them kings. They are s. They make war, negoti- 
aie treaties, partition territory, and levy tribute. This power 
has matured under the boastful rule of the party of Exaction. 
These are the manufacturers, Mr. the Exactionists 
breed and foster. 
` The artful substitution of the word protection for Exaction can 
no longer hoodwink the poore: adroit use of the word 
reciprocity will meet with a defeat. ‘‘Give us protection,” 
they cry, and we will take cave of the laborer.” = i 
pollay has not only bred these combinations, but it has filled our 
mines and workshops with foreign labor. It has turned our na- 
tive and naturalized labor out to hunt for employment, with 
shoddy clothes, adulterated food, and rueful p ts, They 
look in vain for the prosperity promised by the McKinley exac- 
tion. It opened a royal road to wealth, but one not to be traveled 
by farmers and mechanics. It is a turnpike for the exclusive 
use of 8 and combinations. Its milestones are pla- 
the words Wages reduced ” and Mines closed — 


carded wi 
not for repairs, but for more grinding exactions. 
Sir, the Exactionists point to the savings banks as a sure indi- 


cation of the prosperous condition of labor. There never was a 
more delusive argument. You ht as well point to a cattail 
swamp as indicative of agricul prosperity. Savings banks 
show the h of well-to-do people far more than the sav- 
ings of labor. Money goes into sav banks to secure interest 


on deposits. Never have the rates of interest been lower than 
to-day. Did you never notice that where interest is high labor 
is high, and where the rate is low labor is depressed? very 


fact that money is hoarded shows that both labor and money 
lack emplo t. Money piled up. in sayings banks or any- 
where e no sure indication of the prosperity of labor. 

People do not voluntarily put up their money at a low rate of 
interest when they can place it to advantage elsewhere. 


sive laws are to prevent extortion when money is in de- 
mand. Pawnbroker shops are a far better indication of the con- 
dition of labor. They were never more active, pro us, and 


extortionate than they are now. They multiply and keep 

with the trusts and combine. So much for the operative. You 
have hurt him and you have not helped him. You are con- 
tinually lowering instead of raising his wages, by your exactions. 

The er and the planter also complained. Agriculture as 
well as labor is depressed. The Mc ey exaction promised it 
relief. Like the Irishman's hoist, however, the price of wool 
goes down and the value of the farm drops another peg. This 

henomena must appear strange to those, if there are such, who 
lieve that Exaction can put money into the pockets df honest 
labor. Do you know where the expression ‘ woo! entering” 
came from? It must have been from an ingenious scheme of Ex- 
action devised in England many years ago. It required all the 
dead to be buried in woolen . This was Protection pure 
and simple. No revenue was derived from it. It was not cloaked 
by any pretense. If the Exactionists could get such a law as 
at work with the grip or in combination with some other 
pestilence, it might revive our depressed woolen manufactures 
and stay the falling off of sheep in Ohio. [Laughter.] 

So much for the farmer’s wool. Now as to the value of his 
farm. He sees real estate in towns and villages advancing in 
value, while his recedes. Suburban property goes up, while he 
is threatened with foreclosure. He knows something is wrong, 
but he can not tell what. If he is . returns from the 
McKinley exaction, he is like Beecher’s Bose had chased 
a squirrel into a hole in a stone wall. The reasoned that in 
time the squirrel must come out where he went in; so he sat down 
to waitfor him. The squirrel went through the wall, skip 
up a tree, and filled himself with nuts. The dog remai at 
the hole and starved todeath. Ruralrivuletsare ined for the 
benefit of the trusts and combines. The Exactionists are sweep- 
ing the wealth of the erer eee the towns and villages. The 
farmer, 5 Bose, is waiting for the return and starving to death. 

Applause. 

1 But, Mr. Chairman, there are some remarkable features in 
this reign of greed. They are gilded arom upon a dark back- 
ground. They throw a lurid light upon thrift of Republican 
statesmanship. An obscure Delegate from a distant Territor 
uses an alleged t to SERR cep a fortune out of the people’s 
lands. T e is a member of the Cabinet. A Kentucky 
schoolmaster born in Pennsylvania performs a like feat without 
alandgrant. He is now a Cabinet officer. Surprising instances 
of official prosperity are these. But more marvelous still is the 
dispenser of exact ethics. He illustrates new wonders in the 
art of exaction. He pays the tariff duties under protest, collects 
them from his customers, and by suit recovers them from the 
Government with interest. He also is a yokefellow in the 
ae . 3 . 

see a D. 
1 e inthe on inspiring erhititteng Will it call back those 
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a have fled from the 3 its exactions? Is it not 
a fitting commentary upon a that places such 
men in power? Do you ee gress a blocks of. five andl judicial 


huckstering for promotion crop out where such practices prevail? 
They are rank weeds that spring from the hotbeds of venality. 

Mr. Chairman, it would be difficult to suggest a remedy for all 
the evils that greed has turned loose upon us. Its rapacious 
ministers beset all the avenues of national growth. It will be 
safe, however, to begin with measuresof manifest justice. Pub- 
lic liberty and individual equality have been our boast from 
the n No special privileges were to be accorded to 
any. Our present surroundings such assertions seem gro- 
tesque. It is surely high time to return to first principles. The 
emancipation of the slaves was just, but it ought to be followed 
up by freeing the products of labor. Commerce should be en- 
franchised. Itis the patron of every industry. It impels all 
sin Sine ane eee AAS: It is the humanizing impact of a 

wor 
tthe Exactionists admit that freedom is a good thing and that 
trade is nsable, but declare that the two united make a 
monster too us to endure. Free traffic, sir, does not mean 

commerce shall be exempt from taxes. It means merely 
that it shall not be proscribed as if it were piracy. It means that 
he who makes a free choice of a market shall not be treated as 
if he were an injustice, nor pursued like a malefactor for 
exercising a na and a manifest right. The injustice of the 
slave propagandist was never greater than that which steps be- 
tween money honestly earned and open markets. 

Mr. Chairman, the Exactionists admit that if free traffic was 
universal it would be best for all nations. They seem to think, 
however, that if we free our commerce we give an advantage to 
those nations which enthrall theirs. They say that if other na- 
tions tax our commodities we must tax theirsin return. This 
admits that with us protection is in a measure retaliatory. The 
recent action of the President confirms this view. By procla- 


mation he has reimposed duties on certain products from 
two sister republics. The reason given is that they neglected 
to enter into a treaty with us to commodities of ours on 


what the President deemed reciprocal terms. 

This prene he assumes under authority granted by the Me- 
Kinley bill. The power to provide revenue, duties, and 
regulate commerce is given to Congress by the Constitution. 
Here are three provisions of the Constitution violated. This in- 
strument gives Congress no authority to peddle out its powers. 
If it can authorize the President to raise revenue on indi- 
yidual judgment, it can authorize him to make appropriations 
in his discretion. If it can delegate any of its powers it can 
delegate all of them. It can follow the example of the servile 
Roman senate and vest all its power in one imperial hand. 

The legislative branch of the Government has abrogated powers 
that belong to it and handed the fortunes of commerce over to 
the Executive. It has put a club into the hands of the President 
which he uses to compel a trade that in his judgment shall be 
reciprocal. His blows fall most heavily upon our own pe: 
They have tọ pay the reimposed duties if any are pic? at ir, 

reciprocal traffic is more clumsy than the 


this attempt to com 
Dutch justice who allowed the plaintiff and defendant to go free 
and required the constable to pay the costs. [Laughter.] Itis 


confession that reciprocal intercourse can best open up markets 
ane orien our ae aS 5 * 
Chairman, there can be no serious repression of natural 
rights in this country except by encroachment. Serious encroach- 
ment can not be made unless authorized by law. This it is that 
makes enacting privileges most dangerous. Men may have su- 
perior faculties and superior enterprise, but no man as an indi- 
vidual should be granted superior privile 
anny batten upon franchise. Special rivi 
by restriction as well as by grant. the many by any device 
are restricted to a few markets is it not a privilege to those who 
control the markets? Is it adequate compensation to those who 
suffer to be told that what they endure by the restriction will in 
time purchase them emancipation? hy should they be re- 
stricted in matters unive: y acknowledged as essen to so- 
cial, political, and material progress? 

But, sir, this is not all. Take a glance at some of the phases 
of our national life. See how insatiate corporations confederate 
toovermaster individualism and drive it to desperate methods 
of resistance. Single-handed it can not compete with its rapa- 
cious assailants. Even Statesseem powerless tocope with them. 
To-day a combination of monster corporations is quietly fasten- 
ing its fetters upon the wrists of the gy pe It promises not to 
make them galling, but it makes them lasting. It rivets them 
with vested rights. 

Coal, Mr. Chairman, is one of the greatest blessings of man- 
kind. Prometheus stole fire from heaven and bequeathed it 
to earth as an enduring beneficence and an everlasting gift. 
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romises is at this hour locking u 
its booty at famine prices. Under such circumstances pov- 
erty means slavery. Is there no remedy? Is the scarecrow-of 
vested rights forever to stand in the way? Are the people to be 
robbed of the necessities of life—their food, clothing, and fuel 
by judicial repression based upon vested wrongs e marge 
as vested rights? Sir, if such combinations can effect their pur- 
poses they dwarf the conspiracy of Cataline, make labor a Sysi- 
Phus, and give liberty over to the vulture and the rock. 
But, Mr. 3 gaa 4 a EE of law. It anors 
violent changes. It upon pop supremacy. ere 
is no wrong that the people can not right. No barrier can per- 
amanently stand in the way of public justice. The inalienable 
right of eminent domain seems to have been forgotten in these 
times. It is the right to take back any grant for the public good. 
This right can dispose of vested rights where they are mani- 
festly vested wrongs. The people are still supreme, and in a 
tem: te way are bound to assert themselves. Free food, free 
wool, and free coal are among life's necessities. Competition is 
the most equal and beneficent of all natural laws. Without the 
tribute exacted under the false pretense of protection these 
monster combinationscould not throttle it, Youcannotexempt 
one interest from competition without putting a hook into the 
moses of others. These co grape rege 8 pen 
cent of disseminating 1 ve se upon it as 
5 „ have taken public necessity by the throat, and 
are demanding tribute like Algerine peers. | 
Sir, the reign of greed has settled down upon us. It is aston- 
ishing how little resistance has been made. e stand before the 
as if bereft not of remedy but of reason. Often we are 
asked to follow some political 1 „but what political leader | 
thas had the courage to face the real danger? If neither those in 
authority nor the independent press arrest it the people them- 
gel ves must do so. One would have supposed that the fraudulent 
devices of the ravenous railroad corporation that received a prin- 
wipality and nearly $40,000,000 of the people's money would have | 
induced the Government to at least put the knife into that rot- 
tenness, but though its abominations were fully exposed it has 
not done so. 
t: ini still stares justice in the face and con- 

tinues its exactions. Like its fellow plunderers in the Dast, it 
Mas laid its hands upon the coal along its route,and while refus- 
äng to pay even the interest upon what the Government advanced 
it makes cruel exactions from those dependent upon it for trans- 
erie It is shown (see CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, June 11, 
e 5958) that agricultural implements brought from Liv- 


erpool are shipped from New York to San Francisco for 89cents, 
while the regular rate for those of domestic manufacture are 
charged $1. r100 pounds. It is shown that while its stock 


is fraudulent it has exacted more in dividends than would have 
discharged the original indebtedness to the Government. So 
werful is it that it secured the unanimous recommendation of 
e Judiciary Committee of the Senate for the passage of u bill 


Which if it had become a law would at best have secured to fhe |” 


Government only eleven-twelfths of the interest on fhe money 
‘advanced and not one cent of the principal. 

More than this, an actuary of the Treasury, who made the com- 
putation, that the proposed law might be so construed 
as to the Government largely into debtto the a pedro 
‘Could such a stateof things have endured in the time of Andrew 
Jackson? Thecompany threatens, ifthe Government undertakes 
to enforce itsclaim, toabandon its property. This to some seems 
terrible. If the securityeis such that the Government does not 
want it, why did it take it? The Government and the ra- 
tion seem to have created a confusion under cover of which fraud 
may escape from its obligations. It will escape unless some vigor- 
ous tration takes it in hand, There will by this means 
have been exacted from the people an empire of domain, and an 
almost fabulous amount of treasure. 

These conspiracies are so vast and complicated that the mind 
tires in contemplating them. If the yple do not defeat them, 
then public right has lost its only sure defense. All this iniquity 
comes of granting and regranting special privileges. What is 
called protection is the pioneer 10 e began by building 
up manufactures at the expense of labor, which we assumed to 
Baska labor is now ‘at bay, and corporations dominate. Labor 

as to either threaten or beg. 

Sir, the Exactionists boast of their 
They are indeed splendid; more splendid than Sclomon’s rule, 
and far more unjust. If the revolt against the exactions of Sol- 
omon’s successor had possessed our weapons Israel would have 
been ‘reformed and not divided. 

The struggle of Democracy, Mr. Chairman, is for an enfran- 
chised commerce and against corporate di tism. Exaction has 
had us at a fearful.disadvantage. Gradually, however, we have 


lendid achievements. 


‘This. combination is sa it from the peo and despite its gained more thanafoothold. Indisputably the natural law is for 
its e a doling out to 


freeexchange. The advantages of unrestricted markets for pur- 
chaser and producer plead for it. If a man’s labor is free he 

hould be free to use his earnings where he thinks it the most 
advantageous for himself. 

Protection crosses this principle squarely. It closes the for- 
eign market to the buyer, and gives to that extent a monopoly 
of the home market to the seller. This makes the manufacturer 
the ward of the nation and the laborer the ward of the manu- 
facturer. In other words, the protected are made the guardians 
of labor and the dispensers to it of the nation’s bounty. The 
bounty is mainly furnished by labor, which can get only a moiety 
in return. It creates an oligarchy of wealth, and labor receives 
nothing but dole from its hoards. 

When slavery died out in New England because it was un- 
profitable, protection almost immediately took its place. Tt gave 
rise to a serfdom not founded on race distinction. To an extent 
it put labor in the place of the slave. It did not compel uncon- 

itional service, but it left the whip in the hands of the Exac- 
tionists. Sosevere was the vassalage that to-day New England 
bristles with statutes drawn to defend the political rights of its 
operatives. Fewcould vie with Alexander H. Stephens instates- 
manship. He believed in our system of Jocal self-government 
with re ntative union, but that the white should rule and 
the black serve. He believed that the law should the 
master in his superior privilege, and ‘that the master iin turn 
should care for the slave. 

In a modified form means the same thing. Make 
our home markets exclusive to us, say these beneficiaries, and 
we will care for the o e. With the slave it meant more 
stripes and harder with ‘the operative it seems to mean 
longer hours, lower „and lockouts. It differs in one way 
from the old slave That was a trade in slaves. This 18 
the slavery of trade. [Ap on Damocratic side.] 

Sir, no government privilege can be granted that is not prone 
to abuse, and systematic privileges must ne2essarily result in 
Systematic wrong. s 

Mr. Chairman, there can be neither permanent peace nor truce 
between those who would enfranchise commerce and those who 
enslave it. Those who themsalvos for fear the battle will 
lag because some named leader is not chosen to the front, know 
little of the forces engaged. Every champion of freecommerce 
is forced to be n leader. He will.camp as close to the lines of the 


Exactionists as he can. He will open the fight on every oppor- 
tunity. He will breast himself ict and strive for every 
inch of accessible territory. Whether right or wrong, he be- 
eves he is fighting for ee cainst the re- 


strictions of greed. Thegrowimg free list and the weak pretense 
of i ity thinly veiled by the shabby—I had almost said 
shoddy ents of protection indicate to him clearly enough 
how the battle is going. Having worked out the pro him- 
self and borne the brunt of fhe fight, he can not have u very ex- 

ions fantastically arrayed who rush in to 


alted opinion for champ 
bugle him on. 

. Chairman, when the EXxactionists in conference from both 
Houses of Congress had woven their McKinley web around com- 
merce and their re wae before this House [said of the abom- 
ination that the robbery was to be committed so us to give the 
manufacturer control of the home trade. Whichever way the 


. | consumer turned he was to be robbed. The bill would plunder ` 


him if he bonght in the foreign markets, and the manufacturers 
would rob him if he bought in the home market. The manufac- 
‘turers would sell their products im the fereign market 
than in the home market, and the producer would be forced to 
pay the difference. 

© avowed purpose of the bill was to restrict the consumer to 
the home market. It compelled him to pay a premium to the 
manufacturers not exacted from purchasers abroad. The axiom 
Buy where you can buy the cheapest and sell where you can 
sell the dearest” was reversed. You sold where you must sell 
the cheapest and bought where you must buy the dearest. You 
sold the cheapest in the foreign market and bought the dearest 


in the home market. 
Sir, the words were propane: You to-day impose penalties 
upon the advantages that competition brings to the consumer, 
and grant a market monopoly to the manufacturer. You extend 
the markets of the one and restrict the markets of the other. 
Exaction is doing its work ina thousand channels. It is drain- 
ing the money from the pockets of the many and concentratin 
it in the hands of the few. It is making the head plethoric an 
the extremities bloodless. It is depleting the nation of its sub- 
stance, and giving bonds and mortgages as return nutriment. 
It has hamstrung trade. Adjusted not to bring revenue, it has 
hindered exch: ` 

Sir, judgment should be as free as conscience. You have no 
more right to legislate where we shall trade than where we shall 
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worship. Traffic is the golden girdle of the globe. It means 
peace and good will. T. means bickering, national misunder- 
standings, and statute-made crimes. It mills out perjury de 
ceit, stratagems, and abominations. Itgotitsname from Tarifa- 
on the Bar Coast, and it was the device of asea robber. As 
Isaid in the beginning, there is a close alliance between the 
freebooter and the Exactionists. In the end they are almost 
sure to come together. Ittook a Bainbridge and a Decatur to 
wipe out the Barbary pirates, and there is enough of their spirit 
left in America to wipe out their subtle imitators, the Exaction- 
ists, who to-day pester our commerce. [Applause on the Demo- 


cratic uae 

[During the delivery of the foregoing remarks, when Mr. CUM- 
MINGS’S time expired, Mr. BRICKNER obtained the floor and 
Wesch. Mr. CUMMINGS, who then resumed and concluded his 
speech. ` 

[Mr. BRICKNER addressed the committee. See Appendix.] 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, the method of raising pub- 
lic revenue by imposing duties on imports is as old as civil gov- 
ernment. Thefirst Congress of the United States approved and 
adopted this policy by declaring that, ‘‘ Whereas it is necessary 
for the support of government, for the discharge of the debts of 
the United States, and for the encouragement and protection of 
manufactures that duties be laid on goods, wares, and merchan- 
dise imported: Therefore, Be it enacted,” etc., and then pro- 
ceeded to fix the rate of duties to be collected upon the articles 
therein named. This method has been pursued by all adminis- 
trations and all ee from that time until the present, and will 
be continued undoubtedly so long as the Government stands. 

But, while all parties are in substantial accord as to the sources 
from which revenue shall be derived, yet there are irreconcila- 
ble differences as to the purposes for which duties shall be im- 
poa: On the one hand it is contended that they should be 
evied only for thesupport of the Government and the discharge 
of the debts of the United States,” while on the other hand it is 
insisted that they may be imposed for the additional object, viz, 
“ encouragement and protection of manufactures.” These two 


conflicting theories are represented by the two great political 
or; ons. The Democratic p would im duties for 
levied either on articles 


revenue only, to which end they must 
not produced in this country, or, if on articles we do produce, 
then at so low a rate as not to retard importations and thereb: 
lessen revenue. The Republican party on the contrary woud 
admit free of duty those articles we do not or can not produce 
and impose duties on the things we do or can produce, thereby 
accomplishi ng the double purpose of securing revenue, at the 
same time building up and diversifying American industries and 

iving employment to American labor. The Democratic theory 
15 denominated the policy of free trade because it conforms to 
the English method of taxation, while the Republican policy is 
justly called the American system of protection. 

In the Presidential campaign of 1 these two theories were 
submitted to the judgment of the American people, and the con- 
test was fought upon the distinct issue of protection or free trade. 
It resulted in the complete overthrow of the Democratic party 
and the triumph of the party of protection. That triumph was 
so complete as to secure control of the Executive and both branches 
of the national Congress. The Fifty-first, Congress redeemed its 


pledges to the people and revised the tariff on the lines of pro- 
tection. That revision was comprehensive and complete. It was 
hoped that the business interests of the country might be per- 
mitted to adjust themselves to the modified rates of duty and en- 


Statement showing the present rate of duty on soon hair 2 the camel, 


co ed on same for 


Wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other like animals. 


ured .... 
Hair of the goat, alpaca, and other like animals— 
Unscoured 


Hair of the goat, alpaca, and other like animals 
Hair of the goat, alpaca, and other like animals, in other than ordinary condi- 


tion. 


joy a period of exemption from that agitation so detrimental to 
their establishment and 8 
y 


Encouraged, however, e temporary success of 1890, and 

mistaking the significance of that verdict, the party of free trade 
renews its assault upon American industries with a boldness and 
weer worthy a better cause. It is most unfortunate that this 
agitation should occur. 
It disturbs business, alarms capital, preven it from embark- 
ing in new enterprises to which it was invited by the tariff of 
1890, deters the employment of labor, destroys confidence, and 
prevents the full realization of that industrial prepony which 
the act of 1890 was intended to promote, and which, if undis- 
turbed, would surely secure. But it seems the contest, regard- 
less of public interests, is to be renewed and the issue again sub- 
mitted to the judgment of the American people. 

The plan of assault is radically changed, but the purpose of it 
is none the less apparent, and if successful will be none the less 
disastrous. Insteadof proceeding to an intelligent and compre- 
hensive adjustment of the whole schedule of duties, making a 
systematicrevision, even while conforming to the theories of free 
trade, it is proposed to strike here and there at isolated indus- 
tries, ess of the effect upon other interests with which 
they are inse bly connected and interwoven. 

Some one has said that our tariff system is like a spider’s 
web—touch a single thread of it and the whole fabric trembles.” 
But the plan of assault agreed upon by the majority of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means ignores harmonious system and 
proposes to tear down by piecemeal any portion of the fabric 
which they believe popular prejudice approves, local interests 
demand, or party ex ency requires. 

The first point selected for assault is the wool-growing indus- 
try of the United States. In face of the vociferous protestations 
of the Democratic party, in season and out of season, of its regard 
for the agricultural interests of the country, the first deadly blow 
is aimed at this great class of our people, npon whose prosperity 
depends the stability and advancement of the whole country. In 
proof of this itis only necessary to recur to some of the provisions 
of the bill now under consideration. 

The present measure has avowedly a double p First, 
the abolition or modification of the rates of duty on the materi- 
als entering into the manufacture of woolen goods, and secondly, 
a change in the rates of duty on the manufactured product. 

I propose to consider first, the character and extent of these 
modifications, and secondly, the probable effect upon the indus- 
tries involved. 

The first branch of the subject, it will be observed, relates to 
what our free-trade friends are pleased to call raw material,” 
and secondly, the finished product into which that material en- 
ters. The first radical change will be found in the first section 
of the committee’s bill, which is as follows: 

; Beit 8 cps Raye bees a after 2 day * eget 1893, the 833 
wing en rted, shall mi} uty, namely: 
— hair of the camel, sone al and Othar Hine weit and all. wool 


paca, 
Santes arn want, crt waste’ bur Warts rags, and Rocks tsa twas 
or rags composed wholly or in part of wool. 

In order to exhibit the full effect and character of this provis- 
ion, I desire to submit a table prepared by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, through its Bureau of Statistics, showing each article men- 
tioned, the present rate of duty, the revenue collected for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1891, and the amount of revenue de- 


rived for the first year under the act of 1890, and finally the rate 
of duty imposed on each article named. 


, alpaca, or other like animals, noils, waste, rags, and flocks, and the amount of dut 
year ending June 30 and September . 1891. z 


Duty collected year ending— 
June 30, 1891. | Sept. 30, 1891. 


Present rate of duty. rate. 


11 cents per pound 
22 cents per pound 
-| 33 cents per pound 


-| 12 cents per pound 


A2 cents per pound 
-| 36 cents per pound 


1892. 
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Statement showing the present rate of duty on wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other like animals, ete.Continued. 


Wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other like animals. 


Class 3—Continued. 
Value over 13 cents per pound— 


Came! r 
Camel’s hair, in other than ordinary condition 
Hair of the goat, alpaca, and other like animals 


““?HBASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, March 3, 1892. 


Hon. J. C. Burrows, House of Representatives. 


But this is not the full measure of iniquity proposed by this 
bill. Section 3 relates to another class of material entering into 
the manufacture of woolen goods, which I beg leave to read: 


Sec. 3. That the articles mentioned in paragraph 390 of said act, and like- 
wise all m , Shoddies, garnetted or carded waste, or other waste product, 
any of which is com wholly or in part of wool and which has been im- 
proved or advanced crane. its original condition as waste by the use of ma- 
chinery or the application of labor, or of both, shall, on and after the Ist day 
of January, 1893, be subject to a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. 


aer of the goat, alpaca, and other like animals, in other than ordinary condi- 
on. 
World ene ¼-—᷑——U—¹7?n ad 


Duty collected year ending 
June 30,1891. Sept. 30, 1891. 


Present rate of duty. 


Shall pay the same 
rate as other wools. 


3 30 = per pound 8, 612. 90 

EERIE VEE, 9 
81,517.50] Do. 
126, 532. 80 Do. 


421. 00 


S. G. BROCK, Chief of Bureau. 


In order to show the full scope of this provision, I will submit 
a table from the same official source, enumerating the articles 
mentioned in paragraph 390 of 5 law, referred to in 
this provision, together with the additional articles named in 
this section, the present rate of duty on each, the revenue col- 
lected during the last fiscal year, and the rate of duty proposed 
under this measure. [For table see next page.] 


Present law. 


Wools, hair of the camel, goat, alapaca, or other like animals. 


los os 390: 
aay and hair of the camel, goat, ala or other like animals, in the form of 
and A Bnd hi 


Duty collected year ending— 
Sept. 30, 1891. 


Proposed 


Present rate of duty. Sate 


June 30, 1891. 


Pound and value rate 


roping, roving, or tops, all wool air which have been advanced in any of duty, 

manner, or process of manufacture beyond the washed or scoured con- to value per pound. 

dition, not y provided for in this act, shall be subject to the same duties 

as are imposed upon manufactures of wool not specially provided for in this act. 
oa oe 10 cents a ; 

We E E AOSE c — A E AN A E E E AE N ah eee cen r pound _._. 
Shodates E — 30 cents aed round Ify 48124, 521. 60 
ooo ee : Scores ret, 978,908.00 
a Includes also flocks and rags. d Includes all wastes. 
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These sections, with the accompanying tables, disclose at a 
glance the sweeping e ro in the rates of duty im- 
posed upon the materials entering into the manufacture of woolen 

s. These provisions may be summarized as follows: All 
classes of wool and hair of every grade and condition from every 
part of the habitable globe, together with the cast-off rags of 
mankind, are to be admitted absolutely free of duty; while the 
importation of shoddy, now excluded by a practically prohibit- 
ory duty, is to be invited and encouraged under a revenue tariff 
of only 25 per cent. If there was nothing else in this meas- 
ure this alone is sufficient to consign it to public condemnation. 
A proposition to deprive 65,000,000 of people of the ability to pro- 
duce the material out of which they may be decently and comfort- 
ably clothed and make them dependent upon foreign nations for 
a prime necessity of civilization and cover their nakedness with 
shoddy and mungo is worthy of the most advanced advocate of 
free raw material” and cheap goods for the masses. [Applause 
on the Republican side.] 

But before considering the effect of these provisions upon the 
wool-growing and manufacturing industries of the United States, 
it might be well to note in passing one result which is not prob- 
lematical, and that is the assured loss under the first section of 
this bill of $6,758,795.14 of public revenue. I should think that 
gentlemen who have expressed so much apprehension about the 
condition of the public Treasury, if sincere, would have some dif- 
ficulty in “screwing their courage to the sticking point” of giv- 
ing their support to a measure which proposes to cut off at a sin- 
gle blow nearly seven millions of public revenue. But of this I 
will speak later. 

The wool-growing industry assailed by this measure is one not 
only of prime necessity to the happiness, comfort, and independ- 
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ence of the people, but it is one of vast proportions encouraged 
and built up under the assurance of national protection. 

Two millions of farmers scattered through every State and Ter- 
ritory are, to a greater or less degree, directly interested in the 
maintenance of this industry, They have invested their capital 
in it. They are the owners to-day of nearly 45,000,000 head of 
sheep, valued at more than $117,500,000, from which they will 
take this very year not less than 300,000,000 pounds of wool, which 
at alow valuation will yield them an income of $75,000,000. Texas 
takes the lead in thisindustry with over 5,000,000 sheep, Ohio 
nearly four million and a half, California over 4,000,000, New 
Mexico 3,000,000, Oregon and Michigan with nearly two and a 
half million each, followed by Montana and Utah with over 2,000,- 
000 each, while lesser flocks are scattered through every portion 
of the country where settlement and civilization have obtained. 
This is the extent and value of an industry which it is proposed 
to expose at once to a merciless foreign competition upon un- 
equal conditions, resulting in the sure destruction of this indus- 
try and the consequent loss of the millions which our farmers 
have invested. 

And what excuse is offered for this wholesale slaughter of the 
farmers’ flocks and wiping out at a single blow accumu- 
lated capital and source of annual profit? We are advised that 
wool is a raw material entering into the manufacture of cloth- 
ing, and that if the manufacturer can have free raw material it 
will lessen the cost of his product and result in the cheapening 
of the price of clothing to all the people. It is the familiar free- 
trade doctrine of free raw material.” But is wool raw mater- 
ial? Do you think wool drops like manna from heaven and needs 
only to be gathered to be utilized? The 300,000,000 pounds of 
American-grown wool represents an invested capital of more 
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than $100,000,000 in flocks alone, broad and valuable acres upon 


which these flocks feed, American wages to American labor, and 
the accumulated result of intelligent husbandry and patient toil. 
And you call this raw material. I grant you t the ore 


slumbering in the mountain, the coal sleeping in its native bed, 
the marble locked in the quarry, the wood standing in the forest, 
all these are raw material, and so long as they remain in their 
primitive condition are not only raw material but cosa in 
valueless. But when labor touches themand brings them for 

for the uses of mankind they cease to be raw material and become 
the fruits of invested capital and expended labor. [Applause.] 
What one industry is pleased to call its raw material is another's 
finished product. So when the farmer has taken the fleeces from 
his flocks and prepared them for the market they are his finished 
product, and he is entitled to the same measure of protection ac- 
corded to other industries requiring the fostering care of the 
Government for their development and maintenance. It will be 
difficult to make the 2,000,000 wool-growers of the United States 
understand why their industry, which has cost them so much 
in capital and labor, should be abandoned and destroyed while 
221,000 people engaged and employed in manufacturing goods 
from =a farmer’s product should be the objects of national so- 

icitude. 

But the party of free trade has a method in its madness.” 
The adherents of that party need no one to advise them that if 
they can succeed in placing wool on the free list that it is the 
beginning of the end of the protective system of the United 
States. They have removed the keystone. Iron ore, coal, salt, 
lumber, and a hundred other articles, which they are pleased to 
denominate raw material, will follow in rapid succession, and 
every deserted industry will bea recruiting station for the forces 
of free trade, which will be rapidly augmented until they are 
sufficiently powerful to wipe out the last vestige of the protective 
policy in the United States. The following dispatch indicates 
public expectation: 

OTTAWA, ONTARIO, March 10. 


‘pe 
is put on the free 
list. 


This is the end to which the free-trade party is moving, and 
its progress must be arrested in the beginning if at all. 

If the manufacturers of woolen goods indulge the belief that 
adequate protection to their industry can be maintained after 
free raw material is secured, it would be well for them to dismiss 
the delusion at once. [Applause.] 

The blow that strikes down the wool-growers will be followed 
by a swift and deadly blow to the woolen manufacturers. But it 
is a matter of congratulation that the wool manufacturers of the 
United States 1 the danger and are not in sympathy 


with this assault. The National Association of Wool 
turers at their meeting on January 8, 1892, protestin the follow- 
ing vigorous terms against the enactment of measure into law: 
Fo eee e eee of Wool W r 3 5 
-Secon ngress change e 0 ' * 
Biast Schedule K of that nck renting! to wool and woolens. DESS 
* * * * * * 


+ 

II. The retention of the wool and woolens schedule in its present form 
untilitcan be thoroughly tested can work no injury to woolen manufacturers. 
There is universal agreement omong manufacturers that the tariff is now 
accurately and scientifically adj in its relationship between the duties 
on raw material and the finished product. 

“ + * * + * * 


* 

Such a method of revising Schedule K must be followed, if not immedi- 
ately accompanied, XAR determined onslaught upon the woolen-goods duties 
that might still remain, precipitating a new contention over the tariff of a 
fiercer and more disastrous character than any our industry has encoun- 
tered since the adoption of the system of compound duties—a contention 
likely to extend over years, to become the pivot in repeated political contests, 
during which there could be no escape from the enforced disaster which pro- 
Jonge uncertainty would carry with it. 

But even if it were possible to accomplish what is sought to be 
done by this measure, namely, free wool for the manufacturers, 
can it be predicted with any 8 of certainty that there would 
flow any resultant benefit to the people in the way of cheaper 
clothing? May it not be possible rather that if you destroyed 
the American product of wool it will result in increased prices 
of woolen g ? No principle is more firmly established than 
that the price of a given article is regulated by the great law of 
supply and demand. The wool production of the world is esti- 
mated at something over 2,200,000,000 pounds annually, of which 
the United States 3 fully 300,000,000 pounds. Destroy 
this production in the United States and you will take from the 
world’s market nearly one-seventh of its supply and necessarily 
advance the price of the re product. This would be in- 
evitable. 

But more than this. When you destroy our ability to produce 
wool and subject us to entire dependence upon the foreign pro- 
ducer, what assurance can be given that the foreign grower will 
not take advantage of our helpless condition and advance his 
price to the fullest measure of his desire, restrained only by 
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foreign 3 This, it seems to me, would be the inevitable 
result, and instead of giving the people cheaper clothing would 
impose upon them higher prices and humiliating dependence. 
ut it will be urged, possibly, that a 33 tariff is not 
essential to the growth and maintenance of our wool- growing in- 
dustry, and that our farmers can successfully compete with the 
producers of the world. If conditions were the same, the value 
of land and the price of labor equal, and all the surrounding cir- 
cumstances ogous, then we would have nothin to fear from 
the world’s competition. But conditions are not the same. 
Under free trade where would we find our chief competitors? 
The leading wool-producing countries of the world are South 
America, with 450,060,000 pounds annually; Australia, with 600,- 
000,000 pounds; Russia, with 350,000,000 pounds; South Africa, 
85,000,000; while Turkey, Persia, China, and other countriesare 
adding to the foreign supply. The Australian wool-grower has 
practically free lands coupled with cheap labor. In South 
America lands are free and labor worth from 6 to 8 cents a day. 
Russian labor commands but 15 to 20 cents per day, while 
Turkey and the Asiatic countries labor secures only-from 6 to 10 
cents per day. In this connection I desire to quote the testi- 
mony of Mr. Bissell, given before the Ways and Means Commit- 
re in the last Congress, showing the cost of producing wool in 
ustralia: y 


Mr, E. N. BISSELL, of Shoreham, Vt., next addressed the committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. What is your occupation? 

Mr. BISSELL. I am a farmer. 

Mr. Chairman and 8 of the committee, by the 
lumbus Delano, pri ent of the National Wool-Growers“ 
dress you on the cost of fore’ wools competing with American prod 

can neta and confine my statements to New South Wales. 
Australia. I take this colony, as I am more conversant with this by i 
observation and interviews with prominent wool-growers that e there. 
My personal observations were made in 1883; my last interview was with 
Mr. Samuel McCaughey, of Coonong, 8 South Wales, who visited 
Vermont in 1887 and 1888, and who made his quarters at my home when 
0 mil 2 mep > mais} 200,000 hi which 8 00 Sennen 
es from ey. e owns |, sheep, graze on ,000 acres 
000 acres he owns, and | 1,500,000 he rents of the Government at 

some 


fi ie og, 1, 

flocks. Mr. McCaughey has at different times in the past hired others 
to keep sheep for him, and paying 9 cents per head for one year's keeping; 
and at this price he claims that the person keeping the clears à cents a 


head, as he rents the land of the Government at 2 cents 
only 3 acres to keep a sheep a 3 Mr. 
average 5 per head, and 1 
grow wool in New South Wales, when you hire them 
cent when kept on rented land wool from Coo- 
to S by rail is cent per pane. From 3 to New 
York or Boston by sailing vessels the freight is 1 cent per pound, and by 
steamer from ee 5 San Francisco, an 3 rail = our Atlantic 
seaports, cos cents per pound, making the cost o and 
trans) wool a trifle less than 5 cents per pound. Of 93 
not cover the original cost of the sheep, shearing or baling the wool, which 
will not vary much from whatit would cost here. 

With these plain facts I think it will need no argument on my part to con- 
vince you that oo duties on wool would be ruinous to the wool-grow- 
ing industry of country. 

Now, counter to this permit me to read from the testimony of 
Mr. Gibbs, of Colorado, president of the Colorado Wool-Growers“ 
Association, given before the same committee in the last Con- 

ress, as to the cost of producing wool in that part of the United 

tates: 

Mr. J. F. Gibbs, of G , Colo., president of the Colorado Wool-Growers' 
Association, next 3 the committee. He said: 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am to state a few facts 
concerning the cost of wool in Colorado, the cost of marketing the 
same, and the present condition of the industry there. 

My ranch is situated in Northern Colorado, about 80 miles northeast of 
Denver, on the South Branch of the Platte River, abont 50 miles south of the 
boundary line between Ne and Wy: about midway of the United 
States north and south. The average number in our flocks is 2,000. Most 
of the wool-growers in our vicinity own but one flock. 

* * 


* * * * * 

In thesummary of expenses I give our herder 830 per month and $ per month 
additional for board. ty dollars is the amount I am now paying, and have 
paid for some time. Some pay only #5. Some in Wyoming and Montana 


give 810. Five dollars per month for board is less by $3 or & than is usually 
reckoned. Ihave inserted 8500 for hay and grain for horses and sheep; this 
will keep 2,000 sheep one month, but is generally enough. The amount nec- 
essary to cover these items is increasing every year. e put up more hay 
chiefly alfalfa—we buy more grain. take better care of our sheep every way 
we can. No matter what the winter may be, when the new season opens 
there is no old supply on hand. In the statement I will now give you I shall 
include atfirst nothing for interest on sum invested in the business—take no 
account of special or unusual losses by disease or accidents. I will give only 
actual and necessary yearly expenses. 


Statement of actual and necessary yearly mses in running a flock of 2.090 
sheep in Northern ‘olorado. slg * 
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If now we allow a credit of 600 lambs, at $1.25 each, we reduce thereby the 
of the account to $2,195. Six and one-half pounds of wool per head is 

better than the ATORES clip of the though in- 
creasing because of better of our flock. gives us 13,000 
pounds of wool, uced at a cost of £2,200, or very nearly 17 cents per hound: 
This is the cost of the wool at the Colorado ranch; to get it sold at sea- 
board an additional ture of about 5 cents Every 
The com si 
co 


pound. 
cost me not less than 2} cents for freigh 
mmission is 1 cent per pound; storage, dra insurance, and interest 


raises these expenses to 5 


cents at the 
I desire to cite one other statement submitted to the commit- 
tee made by A. E. Shepard, president of the Texas Wool-Grow- 
ers’ Association, showing the cost of producing wool in the State 
of Texas, where the industry has assumed vast proportions and 
gives promise of marvelous development. 
Mr. A. E Shepard of Marathon, Tex., ent ofthe Texas Wool-Growers' 
Association, next addressed the co: 5 
The CHAIRMAN, Please state your residence to the committee and your 
business. 
Mr. SHEPARD. I am a wool-grower of Texas. 
a * s + 3 * + 
hi: 1 and the Western States and Territories 
—— . come in competition with Australian and similar fine 
wools, for the cost of gr wool in Texas, which is nearer like Australia 
and other fore: countries t are competing than any other portion of the 
United States, is from 15 to 18 cents on fine wools. I have itemized figures 
to submit if necessary, and attach them hereto: 
* * * * * * * 


Cost of raising wool with 5,000 8 , shearing 7 pounds each, producing 85,000 
4 raf pounds wool; econ of sheep, 81.40 per head. 


1, 200. 00 
420. 00 
600. 00 
112. 50 
555 1 3 
ing twice . 
enen ð y E EAA 75. 00 
One hundred and seventy-five sacks and 200 pounds twine for wool. 100. 00 
Freight on wool from ranch to Galveston, 1} cents. . 525. 00 
Expenses for selling wool, storage, and insurance, 40 cents; 2} cents 
A BZZTTT0TPT0TbTT—T—T—T—T—Ä—V———— 245.00 
Incidental expenses (cooking outfit, worm medicine, etc., tar, re- 
pairs, rapona; barrels, tents) 200, 00 
Losses of 8 cen 750. 00 
Interest on 800. 00 
7, 977,50 
Less 1,500 lambs, at 81 eaen . 1,500.00 
1, 18} ra 6, 477. 50 
Cost of produ woo! cents per pound. 
Total coet of getting tho wool to market and, se „ 
pound, or total cost to market my wool of 18}§ cen s pi und. And to 
w and market similar wool in County, 200 es her east, is 
.1 cents per pound. 
The cost of raising sh 


5 of the class I have is from 90 cents to $1 


to no more than 


Having thus shown the cost of producing wool in the United 
States in widely separated portions of the country and the cost 
of production a , it is impossible to add to the force of the 
argument that if our markets are exposed to the free importa- 
tion of the fo productit will drive our flocks to the slaughter- 
pen and our flock-masters into bankruptcy. It is im ible for 
the American farmer, with his high-priced lands and expensive 
labor, to compete on equal terms with his foreign rival. 

But the bill not only permits all wools in their uncleansed con- 
dition to be brought in free of duty, but washed and scoured 
wools, noils, top waste, and all other forms of practically pure 
wools upon which cheap foreign labor has been expended. All 
these are to be given the f om of our markets in competition 
with the costlier American plant and higher-priced American 
labor. Upon such unequal conditions the wool-growing indus- 

of the United States would go to swift and certain decay. 

ot only would it destroy the industry in the Eastern, Central, 
and e States, but the extensive sheep ranches of the 
West, with all their valued properties, would be deserted and 
abandoned, for the difference between foreign and domestic 
freights alone would make it impossible to place the fleeces of 
these Western flocks in the Eastern market in competition with 
free foreign wools. 

If further argument was required to demonstrate the necessity 
of a protective tariff for the preservation of the wool-growing 
industry of the United States, it would only be necessary to refer 
to the effect of tariff legislation in the past in increasing or di- 
minishing our flocks. e tariff act of 1867 was the first effect- 
ive protection ever accorded this industry in the United States, 
and as soon as its wholesome influence could be felt our flocks in- 
creased from 31,851,000 in 1871 to 50,626,626 in 1884, an increase 
in thirteen years of more than 8,500,000 head. But the act of 


1883, which n reduced the measure of protection, ar- 


rested the further development of the ind and our fiocks 
fell off to 42,599,079 in 1889, a loss of nearly 8,000,000 sheep in 
four years. By the act of 1890 increased protection was accorded 
to our wool-growers and their industry quickly responded to its 
beneficent influence, and on the Ist day of January, 1892, our 
flocks aggregated 44,938,363, an increase ina single year of more 
than 1,500,000 head, It thus becomes a matter of demonstration 
that the wool-growing industry of the United States p rsor 
l hes as it is protected or exposed. ightreduction 
in the tariff of 1883 caused a loss of 8,000,000 h of sheep in 
the brief space of four years, who can question but the entire 
removal of all duties would be followed by the swift and com- 
plete extinction of our flocks. Such a result would be inevitable. 

But it will be claimed by the advocates of this measure, and an 
effort will be made to induce the farmers to believe, that the in- 
creased duties imposed on wool by theactof 1890 damaged rather 
than benefited the wool-grower, because, forsooth, it was fol- 
lowed by a decline in the price of wool. I do not see, however, 
how itis A sarees for the party of free trade to attribute this de- 
cline to imposition of a duty on wool, for it is one of the es- 
tablished tenets of its faith that a duty imposed on an imported 
article not only advances the cost of such foreign article by the 
amount of the duty but the price of the like domestic product is 
enhanced in equal degree. 

This has been and now is the accepted doctrine of the Dem- 
ocratic party, which it can not now repudiate or avoid. This be- 
ing so the reason for the decline in the price of wool must be 
sought in some other direction, and it is readily found in the 
unprecedented increase in the world’s supply. It is estimated 
that the increase in the world’s product of wool in the year 1891 
was over 100,000,000 pounds, and this unprecedented develop- 
ment would of necessity force down the market for both the for- 
eign and domestic product. Such a result could not be avoided. 
Yet it does not follow from this that the duty on wool brought no 
resultant benefit to the American grower, but, on the contrary, 
it will be discovered that the price of the American fleece was 
kept in advance of the foreign clip by nearly, if not quite, the 
amount of the duty, and it was this duty alone that saved the 
American wool-grower from the disastrous effect of this world- 
wide depression. ee) 

I hold in my hand a letter written by Theodore Justice, an au- 
thority on this question, in which he says: 


The world's supply of clothing wool is increasing faster than the consum 
tion, and that is why prices for merino wool are decreasing all over the world. 
According to the best authorities in London, the decrease in the price of me- 
rino wool within the past year has percent. This is much ter 
than the decline in America, where, since the passage of the McKinley bill 
merino wools have declined about 10 or 12 per cent. 


Again, in the wool circular of Justice, Bateman & Co., of Feb- 
ruary 1, 1892, I find this statement: 

Erroneous statements have been circulated mn some American papers 
effect that d the past two merino Wools in the outside markets of 
the world haye not declined. e tables of the Bradford Observer prove the 
peaked Mag show the heavy decline there of 27 per centin the price of merino 
wool, which is believed to be the result of the rapid increase of the world's 
supply of clothing wools. 

* 


to the 


* * * * * * 

The entire decline in XX Ohio wool during the two years since January 1, 
1890, has been less than 10 per cent, while the decline has been over 27 per cent 
during this same period in 60's Bo Tops, which are made from a similar 
grade of foreign wool. While these low prices for wool prevail abroad, we 
can not escape the reflection that without the McKinley bill the American 
wool and woolen industry would have been carried to the depths of the de 
pression now existing in all of the other woolen manufacturing markets out- 
side of the United States. 

But a single incident, related by Justice, Bateman & Co., will 
serve to demonstrate the fact that American wools sold at an ad- 
vance over foreign prices by substantially the amount of duty. 
This statement appears in a letter written by them under date of 
August 11, 1891; : 

A Pennsylvania wool-grower wanted some Shropshiresheep. He knew of 
a flock that had been imported into Canada from Engiand; e importer in 
Cc a was unwil to part with all of his yo eep, but where there 
were twins he divided the stock, letting the P. vania wool-grower have 
one and he kept the other, so that they could both have the same The 
Pennsylvanian sheared those lambs and sent us the wool, some of Which soid 
at30 cents pound unwashed. The wool from the twins tha 
Canada sold there for 18cents flesce- washed. The Pennsy 
a Democrat, told us that as a rule he Was a free-trader, but he believed in the 
McKinley bill with its duty on wool, and explained that the above circum- 
stance had convinced him. ~X 

Applause on the Republican side.] 
hese citations are sufficient to establish the fact that the 
American fleece has been saved from the universal decline in 
foreign prices, and that such a result can only be attributed to 
the protection afforded by our tariff laws. But for that pro- 
tection the price of our wools would have sunk to the low level 
of the world’s market. > 

But thə majority submit a table showing the average price in 
Boston of Ohio medium wool and in London of Port Philip wool 
for the past twenty-four years, and as the average is about the 
same, it is concluded that protection has failed to secure to the 
American wool-grower that advantage in price which its advo- 
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cates had promised. But this table loses all its force as a basis | and belly pieces, and the Port Phillip washed fleece has these inferior por- 

of compar of market values when it is remembered that the | tions torn off. A further reason why the two Leonean should not be compared 

two wools are not of the same grade, and they enter the market | which adds 7 cents und to the scoured wool it compara 

ot N EE SRN, Kori Phillip fleece being skirted while 9 to the scoured wool from i Port Phillip skirted fleece, whieh shrinks 
e o fleece is not, which renders the former more valuable 7 costing yan per cen r instance, Ohio me~ 

and destroysat once the force of thecomparison. Justice, Bate- 25 conte for loss 8 Saad ae . 

man & Co., upon this point, say: Ohio 68} cents. Port Phillip costing the same price, 37 cents, shrinking 25 


DEAR Sm: I am in receipt of e eee 
ani 


why Ohio medium-washed ort Phillip washed fleece average so But the following table, comparing prices of American wool 
9 the 1 A aneio . with London prices of competing grades, shows the advantages 
Ohio 1 ona halt OF hths bred merino, while Port Phillip is | Secured to our wool-grower by reason of the duty and the loss he 


full-bred merino, and Ohio washed fleece contains the skirts, leg wool, tags, would sustain by putting wool on the free list: 


AMERICAN WOOL. FOREIGN WOOL. 


Table compa prices of princi; ades of American wool with London prices Quotations for foreign wool from last circulars of Messrs, Helmuth, Schwartz 
8 8 pai of similar character. si & Co., Messrs. Jacomb, Son & Co., Messrs. Bunton Ronald & Co., alt London. 


75 Jas [ela iin 
o. os 2 
2 % „ 
PEETRE: 
E ene a 352 


scoured wool equal to com- 

peting fo; 1 skirted wool.| 70| 77 | 613) 643 {| 70}|  70}|| Foreign scoured cost 
Free-trade of wool in 
basis of 


American and foreign 
scoured wool of competing 
grades, March, 18922 29} 


Decline that must take place Grease rice in New York, 
on American fleeces to duty and 1 added 30 
reach the current free-wool Scoured cost New York 
paos of compe esin imported in the fleece and 
ndon, March, 18922 scoured here piscine 68} 


Theodore Justice observes in relation to the foregoing table | now Sonne but which would immediately become competitors of Ameri 


can wool if the Springer bill should pass. 


This tab! Z I will submit a further table, prepared by Justice, Bateman & 
the bulk of that which is sold in Berope and oth he Metinky dover a | Co., of Philadelphia, which will serve more fully to show the ad- 
moved we would have to compete with the bulk of the world’s wool, which is vantages secured to the American wool grower by the tariff of 


much lower in price than an now imported, and lower than the wools 
referred to in the table of pnw feet A fairer comparison would be with | 1890 and the damaging effect which would follow if this measure 


the much cheaper foreign wools, which are never imported. and which do not | Should become a law. 


The following table “exhibits in the first row of figures the protected prices for the principal grades of American wool in Philadelphia in March, 1892, 
under the M ey tariff law, and in the fifth row of figures the free-trade price in London for similar * wools at same date. The sixth row of 
figures shows the decline that must take place in American wool to reach the current prices in London. row also shows the existing amount of pro- 
tection on various American fleeces in March, 1892. 


[Prepared by Justice, Bateman & Co., Philadelphia.] 


sac = E 
i 5 „ 
Sai 833 38 gis AE EE 
888 885842 25 FAE E 2 
5 FHEAE 
es e ES 2 | 82 | 28 | 38 
Pua 282 Bes 90.8 | ga | 25 | $8 
Bac EEEIEI AS AE 38 gF E 
72 48855855 ERFARE 
882 3 25 E 2 E EE Re ; 2 
338 83888888888 5 4 333 3 
* 898 8 
Price in Philad * oC oS 
2. Per cent of aren 40 52 50 
63} 64 70 
683 | 71 78 
20 16 16} 
18 | 15 18} 
This division of tables shows the cost under free wool from fleece to top, and the cost of the latter under protection. 
Free - trade t 1 = 1 1 15 1 6 
Dee. | el æ 88 504 
Scoured cost of American wool 8 333 33 83} 33 
The London (and American free-trade) price of tops a 37 37 374 
Protected — of tops made of American W Ol. rr!!! E e ET RIE 78 8 8 
Difference between protected and American tops and the amount of protection on 
2 resulting from Ii cents per pma duty u unwashed wool and difference 
in labor; $1 in Europe as against M in United States. 41 48 48 


* Protected prices for American wool in Philadelp March, 1892, 

+ Free-trade prices for American wool in London and Philadelphia in March, 1892. 

tAmonunt of ae protection under the McKinley law on each pound of American wool in March, 1892. Also, the cut in prices on same wool by 
the Springer free-wool bill. 
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But why multiply words? Ifthe present duty on wool does not 
secure to the American wool-grower an advantage in price over 
the world’s market by substantially the amount of duty and if 
the removal of that duty would not by so much lessen the price 
of the domestic fleece, then this measure is without meaning or 
purpose. But it is because free wool would reduce the price of 
the American fleece to the level of the cheaper grown wools of 
Australia and South America that this bill is presented and its 
passage urged. And it is for this reason I protest against its en- 
actment. [Applause on the Republican side.] We are the great- 
estconsumers of wool of any nation on the face of the globe, requir- 
ing nearly 600,000,000 pounds annually for our people, and now, 
when we are producing more than one-half of that demand, with 
our flocks multiplying and our fleece improving, it ARTE 
wholly and atonce abandon this industry, sacrificing the millions 
invested in it, and reduce our free people to abject dependence 
upon foreign nations for a prime Poy of human comfort. 
Instead of destroying this industry it should be fostered and en- 
couraged by every means at our command, until we are able to 

roduce from our own flocks the material necessary for the cloth- 
ing of our people. Gen. Garfield never uttered a truer or more 
patriotic sentiment than when he said, touching a measure pro- 

sing a reduction of the duty on wool, ‘‘Should it become a 

aw it will be im ible for our farmers to compete with the 
mestiza wools of South America. That nation can hardly be 
called independent which does not possess the materials and the 
skill to clothe its own people.” 

But the charge is repeatedly made that the duty on wool is 
operating to restrict its use by our manufacturers and driving 
them to the employment of substitutes therefor. 

This allegation is completely refuted by unquestioned statis- 
tics. The per capita consumption of wool by our people under 
a tariff has steadily increased until it is greater to-day than any 
other nation on the face of the globe. proof of this I submit 
the following table: 

Comparative per capita consumption of wool in the United States. 


„ 
uction an 

Year. a eo ot ot wool pre- 
ceding 


year. 


1840 ..| 9,838,740 | 35,802, 114 31, 095, 276 | 76,796, 130 
180. 18, 605.294 | 521516, 58, 178, 613 | 129, 300,876 
1860 ..| 26,282,955 | 6O, 264, 913 128, 497, 923 | 215, 045, 791 
1870 | 88,684, 637 | 162,000, 000 4 | 305, 

1880 ..| 99, 372, 440 22 500, 000 95, 503, 641 427, 376, 081 


162, 269 508, 177,854 


But having presented a measure which, if enacted into law, 
would result in destroying sheep husbandry in the United States, 
with the consequent annual loss to the world’s sup ly of wool of 
300,000,000 pounds, the 8 naturally arises, erewithal 
then shall we be clothed?” How considerate of the majority of 
the committee to anticipate this inquiry and promptly allay all 
apprehension by the assuring and comfo answer“ 5 
mungo, and shoddy.“ Jappie on the Republican side.] Yes 
rags are to be free. The chiffonnier, with stick and nail an 
bag, scouring the gutters of foreign cities for woolen rags or 
gathering the cast-off clothing and blankets which have 8 
putrid carcasses in the lazar and pest houses of Europe and Asia,” 
will ply his vocation with increased zeal and take fresh courage 
at the prospect of this new market for his free raw material. 
[Applause on the Republicanside.] The present duty of 10 cents 
a pound practically excludes foreign rags from our market while 
free-trade England adds annually to her domestic supply 75,000,- 
000 pounds of foreign rags which she converts into shoddy for 
the clothing of her people. 

But it is proposed not only to give the people of the United 
States free rags, but the duty on shoddy is to be reduced from 
30 cents a pound to 25 per cent valorum, the equivalent of about 
two cents a pound. Pretending to deprecate the use of shoddy 
in the United States, you not only admit free of duty the material 
out of which shoddy is made, but you encourage the admission of 
shoddy itself. 

You say you will stop the use of shoddy by making wool so 
cheap that the manufacturer will use wool in preference to 
shoddy, and then in the same measure reduce the duty on shoddy 
from 30 cents a pound to 2 cents a pound. The farmer is to be 
deluded with the suggestion that with free wool shoddy will be 
discarded, the demand for wool increased, and so the price ad- 
vanced, and then in the same bill you make shoddy and all sub- 
stitutes for wool, duty paid, cheaper than free wool itself. This 
is on a par with that other piece of jugglery by which you seek 
to make it appear that removing the duty on wool will give 


higher prices to the farmer and lower prices to the manufac- 
turer. lA polana.) 

Under the present duty of 30 cents a pound we imported during 
the last fiscal year only 70 pounds of shoddy; and the whole impor- 
tation of rags, shoddy, mungo, flocks, and all other wastes, fell 
from nearly 5,000,000 pounds in 1890 to a trifle over 1,500,000 
pounds in 1891. Since the enactment of the McKinley tariff, 
shoddy and the materials out of which it is made are practically 
shut out of our market, while the importation and use of pure 
wool in our manufacture of woolens has been greatly increased. 
Are we not therefore justified in saying, whatever may have been 
the intention of its authors, this measure is calculated to stimu- 
late the production and promote the use of shoddy in the United 
States. 

I shall not detain the committee to discuss the probable effect 
of the changes proposed upon our woolen manufactures. This 
might be largely a matter of speculation. This much, however, 
is not uncertain. Upon the basis of last year’s importations the 
reduced rates will cause a loss of revenue of over $18,000,000, 
making a total loss, including free wool, of about twenty-five 
millions of dollars annually. 

Talk of rates as you may, this $25,000,000 of surrendered reve- 
nue measures the magnitude of the reduction you propose. But 
how is this loss to the Treasury to be made good? It is esti- 
mated that this lowering of duties will be followed by increased 
importations, and so the volume of revenue maintained. Indeed, 
the committee say it is safe to estimate that there will be some 
increase of importations of woolen goods.” Undoubtedly! What 
that increase would be no one can forecast, but that it would be 
enormous can not be questioned. If it should reach that volume 
necessary to insure continuance of the presentamount of revenue 
derived from wool and woolens, the value of importations must 
increase from forty-three millions, as in 1891, tomore than one 
hundred millions. That such an influx of foreign goods would 
bring serious and widespread disaster to our woolen manufac- 
tures can not be questioned. Under the McKinley law, during 
the first year of its operation from October, 1890, to October, 
1891, our importations of woolen goods fell off in value $22,669,- 
315, thus transferring their manufacture to American mills, giv- 
ing anew impetus to American industries and enlarged employ- 
ment to American labor. 

The Textile World, in its issue of last November, states that 
during the first nine months under the McKinley law 43 new 
woolen industries were established in the United States, and 78 
knitting mills were added to that branch of domestic industry. 
It is proposed now to reverse this policy and invite foreigners to 
assail an American industry which gives employment to 220,000 
laborers and pays into their hands annually in wages$75,000,000. 

I have thus given in outline the whole scope and purpose of the 
measure under consideration. Destruction of the farmers’ flocks, 
with consequent loss of capacity to produce the material for the 
clothing of our people, unrestrained importations of rags and 
shoddy, and a ruinous assault upon our vast and now prosperous 
woolen industries. This is the sum total of the tariff reform pro- 
posed by this measure. And what excuse is offered for this un- 
American, unpatriotic policy? I have heard but one suggested, 
and thatois embraced in a single word, cheapness. Free wool, 
free rags, lower rates on woolens, that the ple may have 
cheaper clothing. Never was there a time when the people of 
the United States could be clothed so cheaply and so well as to- 
day. Instead of prices advancing as the result of the McKinley 
law, I assert that retail prices have, as a rule, not advanced, but 
declined. If the consumer pays more in any case, it is the ex- 
ception and not the rule. But, be that as it may, the people will 
not be deceived by this senseless cry for cheapness. Your policy, 
if adopted, would undoubtedly for the time being make things 
cheap. Abandon the defense of our industries and invite for- 
eigners to take possession of our markets, and, while they were 
flooding us with foreign goods, things would be cheap. Then the 
English manufacturer would avail himself of the advice of Lord 
Brougham and sell his products at a loss for a time, that he 
might thereby stifle American industries.” Things would be 
cheap, but such a policy would close our mills, silence our looms 
and spindles, put out the fires of our furnaces, cripple or destroy 
our industries, and drive our labor out of employment. While 
this desolation was being accomplished things would be cheap, 
but our people, then out of employment, would be too poor to buy. 
[Applause on the Republican side.] I am tired of this everlast- 
ing ery for cheapness, to be purchased at the sacrifice of American 
industries and the impoverishment of American labor. Cheap- 
ness is not the highest aim and end of human life or human goy- 
ernment. Thatpolicy is the wisest, both for the citizen and the 
nation, which furnishes the largest opportunity for human en- 
deayor and crowns it with the highest reward. [Applause.] 

And here I might properly dismiss the subject so far as this 
measure is concerned, and should do so but for certain statements 
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made and theories advanced in the course of this debate which 
discussion 


I can not permit to go unchallenged. The has taken 
a wide range, the presentation of this measure see to be the 
signal for a general assault, not only on the McKinley law but 
on the whole theory of protection, in accordance with which that 
measure was framed and enacted. 

I do not propose to enter into a general defense of the tariff of 
1890. It needs none. It will vindicate itself, if undisturbed, at 
no distant day, and cover with shame and confusion the men and 
the party w ch now 80 fli pantly condemnit. [Applause on the 
Republican side.] But the whole Dolley of rotection has also 
been denounced in u: ing terms, while the theories of free 
trade were never more boldly avowed or vociferously applauded 
in the American Congress. If heretofore there has ever been 
any doubt in the public mind as to the exact position of the Dem- 
mocratic party upon this Kag economic question, that doubt 
must be now forever dispelled in its bold advocacy of free trade. 

But at the outset you will disclaim that you are free traders, 
and insist you are oy tariff reformers, which, being inter- 

reted, means a tariff for revenue only,“ and that is not free 

e. Buta tariff for “revenue only” is free trade, as a mo- 
ment's reflection will demonstrate. 

There are but two classes of imported articles upon which duties 
can possibly be imposed: first those the like of which are not 
produced in this country, and secondly those articles the like of 
which we do produce. A duty imposed on an article the like of 
which is not produced in this country is a “‘ revenue tariff” pure 
and simple. Levy a duty on tea, coffee, or any other product 
not produced in the United States and you have a tariff for rev- 
enue only. There can be no element of protection in such a tariff, 
because there is no like domestic product to be protected. Hence 
such a tariff is properly called a “free-trade tariff” in contra- 
distinction to a protective tariff, and its advocates fitly denomi- 
nated free ers.” This is the English system of taxation, 
everywhere recognized as free trade. 

England levies duties on tea, coffee, sugar, and other aticles 
which she does not 5 and so secures a large part of her 

ublic reyenue without protection to any domestic industry. 

uch a tariff is a free- e tariff. Mo n, himself a free- 
trader, and a member of the Cobden Club, in his history of the 
‘'¥ree-Trade Movement in England,” says: 
tection has been discarded? Is it truly and thoroughly a free trade tari? 
That these questions must be in the affirmative it is easy to prove 
in the most successful manner. 

John McGregor, one of the secretaries of the British 

Board of Trade, says: 

England should hayeno 
only—have no protection at 

I am therefore justified in saying that the manor the party that 
favors this kind of a tariff stands committed to free trade. Such 
atariffisfreetrade. But this is not the only free-trade or revenue 
tariff possible. A tariff for revenue only can also be secured b 
placing a duty on articles the like of which are produced in th 
country, provided the rate be made so low as not to hinder or re- 
tard importations, and thus avoid encouragement or protection 
to a competing domestic industry. So long as the duty on such 
article is below the protective point it is a revenue or trade 
tariff; but the moment the rate is high enough to invite, secure, 
and maintain domestic competition, that instant it ceases to be a 
tariff for revenue only,” and becomes a protective tariff. A strik- 
ing illustration of this kind of a revenue or free-trade tariff is 
found in the case of tin plate under a duty of 1 cent a pound. 
Such a rate secured revenue only,” for it was too low to induce 
capital to venture in its domestic manufacture. The foreign 
producer could pay the duty of 1 cent a pound, and still prevent 
a competing industry from being established and maintained in 
the United States. en by the act of 1890 we raised the rate 
to 2.2 cents a pound we adopted a protective tariff, under which 
the industry is being established in this country. 

A tariff, therefore, for revenue only, imposed on foreign ar- 
ticles the like of which are of domestic production is as mucha 
free-trade tariff as when levied on articles we do not produce. 

I am confirmed in this view by the English press. After the 
defeat of the Morrison 20 per cent horizontal reduction bill the 
London Daily Telegraph said: 

A bill to establish in America what the English call free trade has just been 
defeated in the House of Representatives by the narrow majority of 4. The 
measure was of enormous importance for English manufacturers, as it would 
have enabled them to export goods to the States without the crushing tariff 
now imposed; and its fate was watched with intense interest by Englishmen. 
Were it passed, it would have been worth £100,000,000 (5500, 000, O00) per annum 
to British manufacturers. 

Both of these methods, therefore, are free trade; but your ul- 
timate aim is to reach the English system, by which possi- 
bility of protection is removed. 

It will be conceded that the distinguished gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. MILLS], a former chairman of the Committee on 


but fiscal taxation; that is, duties for revenue 


Ways and Means and author of the measure which bears his name, 
is entitled to speak for his party and avow its 17 8 and he de- 
clared in 1878, in debate on the Wood tariff bill, that— 

The committee could haveimposed duties . — per cent as a general rule, 


pg neta ex! ms above that s below. Our policy 
should be to take smaliest amount of taxes that we can by customs, and 


we should gradually decrease the amount 
alone from noncompeting articles entering Baste eal tongs 9 

And unless the public press misrepresents the gentleman, he 
voiced the sentiment of his in the campaign of 1891 in 
clearer tones, by decl I do not want to protectanybody or 
ee against competition. 

e Hon. S. S. Cox expressed the same sentiment in the de- 
bate on the Mills bill in 1888: 

It would be A apn consummation in this debate if 1 on the 
other side wo join to clear the way for British Cobden trade. 

I repeat, therefore, that on principle and authority your 
stands committed, not only toa tariff for revenue 885 but 10 180 
5 xa Alacer free trade. 

0 policy the Republican party stands unalterably opposed. 
We resist it, because it is un-American, unpatriotic, 8 
to the best interests of the citizen and the well-being of the State. 
A free-trade revenue tariff never opened a mine, constructed a 
factory, neneda furnace fire, started a loom or spano; founded 
a city, built a home, or gave employmentto one idle hand. [Ap- 
plause on the Republican side.] It vas never tried in this country 
that it did not bring widespread disaster and ruin. ? 

Henry Clay, in the United States Senate, speaking of that 
period of free trade from 1816 to 1824, said: 


In short, sir, if I were to select any term of seven years since the adoption 
of the present Constitution which exhibited a scene of the most widespread 
and desolation, it would be exactly the term of seven years which 

lately preceded the establishment of the tariff of 1824. 


But what are the avowed grounds of your opposition to a pro- 
tective tariff? First and foremost, you assert that such a tariff 
is a tax paid by the consumer. Indeed you go so far as to affirm 
that when a protective duty is levied on an imported article not 
only is the cost of such foreign article advanced by just the 
amount of the duty, but the price of the competing domestic 
product is also enhanced in equal degree; and that while the en- 
tire duty collected on the foreign article goes into the Treasury 
of the United States as revenue, yet the enhanced price of the 
domestic article goes into the pocket of the manufacturer, and 
upon this assumption rests the further change that a protective 
tariff taxes one class of people for the benefit of another class; 
taxes the many for the benefit of the few. Now both these as- 
sumptions might be so if it were not for one thing: they are not 
true and never were, as a moment’s reflection serve to dem- 
onstrate. [Laughter.] A 

Iwill tell you when the “ tariff is a tax,” even to the full amount 
of the duty, and that is when it is imposed for revenue only on 
an article the like of which we do not produce. In every such 
case the duty is added to the foreign pene and paid by the con- 
sumer. Puta duty of 10 centsa pound on tea and the price will 
advance by just the amount of the duty, for the reason t there 
is no competing domestic product to influence the market. The 
importer pays the duty to the Government and then adds it to 
the foreign cost, and recovers every dollar of it from the Amer- 
ican consumer. Such a free-trade tariff is a direct tax on the 
people to the full amount of the duty. But when the duty is im- 
posed on an article the like of which we do or can produce, then 
such a tariff is not only not a tax to the full amount of the 
duty, but becomes the means of lowering the price both of the 
foreign and domestic article sometimes even below the duty it- 
self. This result flows from that universal law of supply and de- 
mand: lessen the supply or increase the demand for a given 
article, and you will advance the price; increase the supply or 
lessen the demand, and you will lower the price. So if a protect- 
ive tariff enables us to establish and maintain domestic indus- 
tries which could not otherwise exist and increased production 
follows, a lowering of prices will inevitably result. 

Alexander Hamilton recognized this principle when he said: 


Though it were true that the immediate and certain effect of a tariff was 
an increase of price, it is universally true that the contrary is the ultimate 
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‘ect with every successful manufacture. When a domestic manufacture 
attained perfection and has e in the prosecution of it a compe- 
tent number eee ed, and acco ly seldom, or never, 
to be sold cheaper in process of time than the f article for which 

It is a substitute. 

The truth of this is within the experience and obversation of 
bat bee . Many domestic articles are selling even for less than 
the duty. A striking illustration is found the case of salt. 
Domestic salt has sold at the works for 48 cents a barrel of 280 
pounds, the barrel costing 20 cents, leaving the price of 280 
pounds of salt at 28 cents, or 10 cents a hundred. e duty on 
galt is 12 cents a hundred. Will some free trader, who believes 
the tariff is a tax, explain how the 8 of a hundred pounds 
of salt for 10 cents pays a tax of 1 cents? And this is not an is- 
olated example. Numerous instances can be cited where a do- 
mestic product, the fruit of a protected industry, is not only sell- 
ing in the home market as low or even lower than the duty, but 
is successfully competing in the foreign market. 

I challenge the mention of a single protected article produced 
in this country commensurate wit e home demand that can 
not be bought cheaper to-day than under any period of free trade. 

But it is answered, If the tariff is not a tax, how is it that when 
the duty on sugar was removed the price fell by substantially the 
amount of duties? This demonstrates that the tariff is a tax paid 
by the consumer.“ Not so; itestablishes, on the contrary, what I 
have already said, that a free-trade revenue tariff isa tax; for it 
will be remembered that sugar is chiefly of foreign production, the 
domestic supply being too inconsiderable to constitute a com- 
peting factor in our market. 

But it is said, if this be true, of what service is the duty. Why 
not take it off? Why retain a duty on an article when it can be 
bought for less than the duty? I might answer, if it works such 
a result why not leave it on, what harm does it do? [Laughter.] 
But I would not take it off, or reduce it to a purely revenue basis, 
for the reason that the foreign producers might then seize our 
market, destroy the Som penne domestic industry by flooding our 
markets with cheap s possibly at a temporary loss, and when 
all competition was destroyed advance the price and recover all 
they had lost. You might as well say to the Hollander, Take 
down the dikes, the sea has not come in here for five hundred 

ears,” but the sturdy and intelligent Hollander would say, 
‘True, but the reason why is because the dikes are there.” [Ap- 


plause on the Republican side.] 
But you say our protective system is robbery; it is a tax on 
the many for the benefit of the few. No protective tariff was ever 


levied for any such purpose or followed with any such result. 
The nearest statement ever came to being true was in the 
case of mugar when we taxed the whole American people $56,000,- 
000 annually for the benefit of the few sugar-planters, whose prod- 
uct was equal to only aboy one-tenth of the domestic consumption, 
and the free-traãe Democracy approve that tariff, because it was 
a free-trade tariff for revenue only. That was taxing the man 
for the benefit of the few. No protective tariff was ever levi 
for any such purpose, but always with the larger end in view of 
benefiting the people, in securing lower prices, diversifying 
industries, giving investment to capital, and increasing the op- 
portunity for American labor. 

But you say if a protective tariff lowers prices why is it that the 
manufacturer comes to Congress and asks for protection? Is the 
manufacturer so short-sighted as to ask that which will lessen 
his profits? 

The answer is simple; he asks protection because without it 
he could not establish or maintain the industry at all. Take the 
instance of tin plate. With a revenue tariff of 1 cent a pound 
American capital could not safely venture to undertake the do- 
mestic manufacture, exposed to unrestrained foreign competition, 
as, if it did embark in the enterprise, it was sure to be driven to 
swift destruction. Twice within the last quarter of a century, 
and before the act of 1890, we attempted to make tin plate under 
this revenue duty of a cent a pound, and twice were we compelled 
to abandon it. 

In 1872 we were paying $12 a box for foreign tin. Under the 
stimulus of such an exorbitant price we undertook its manufacture 
in the United States. To stop this competition the importer 
lowered the price in the American market to $4 a box, below the 
costof production, and at once arrested and destroyed the indus- 
try in this country. No sooner was this accomplished than the 
foreigner again advanced the price to 810 a box. Again American 
mills started up, and again prices fell to $4 a box, and our mills 
closed. Then, in order to prevent any further effort to revive 
the industry in the United States, the importer notified his 
American customers that whatever American tin was offered for 
the foreign article would be furnished 25 cents less. And so, 
under a free-trade revenue tariff, the domestic manufacture of 
tin plate was arrested and destroyed and the American market 
secured to the foreign producers. We have now im a pro- 
tec tive duty, not for the benefit of the manufacturers alone, but 


for the benefit of all the people, in the confident belief and ex- 
pectation that we will establish this industry in the United States 
and ultimately reduce the price to all the people. [Applause. 


When the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. DALZELL 
showed that the price of tin had not advanced under the Mc- 
Kinley law, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Bynum] desired 
to know if that result could be attributed in any degree to our 
own manufacture. He was properly answered tit could be 
attributed in part to that, but chiefly to the anticipation“ of 
its manufacture. This the gentleman could not seem to under- 
stand. It was the “anticipation” of the American manufacture 
of tin in 1872 which drove the foreign price down from 812 a box 
to $4. When we were paying $150 a ton for foreign rails under 
a revenue duty, somé American capitalists commenced their 
manufacture in the United States, and promptly the foreign 
price was reduced to $125 a ton, then to $100, and finally we were 
forced to abandon the industry. 

The fore manufacturers could pay the duty and prevent 
our establishing the industry. The foreign price was lowered 
in “anticipation ” of American rivalry, and not until we put on 
: Eevee duty was the industry established in the United 

tates. 

Thts ung toh employed by, 23 ee to strangle 
com ustries is confesse av me, an Eng 
Sean Grader: who said: af TaN 

The manner in which English capital is used to maintain her manufac- 
turing supremacy is well understood abroad. In any quarter of the globe 
where a competition shows itself as likely to interfere with her monopoly, 
eee the capital of her manufacturers is massed in that ular 

uarter, and goods are be v0 in large quantities and sold at such 


t outside competition is effectually counted out. E 


lish manufac! 
have been known to export to a distant matkes and sell 


oos Bde years, with a view to getting the market into their own hands 

Does the gentleman understand now why the manufacturers 
ask protection? 

So would it be with other industries now established in the 
United States. Remove duties or reduce the rate to a revenue 
basis and you will ex our domestic manufactures to a ruinous 
competition and invite a foreign assault which they can not 


sibly withstand. I have in my possession a letter in which it is 
stated that if this measure should becomea law, a woolen in- 
dustry, brought to this country from Bradford, England, as the 


result of the act of 1890, would have to be abandoned or the 
of labor reduced at least one-half. 

‘And it is just here, it seems to me, the adherents of the free- 
trade Democracy lose sight of the greater ends to be attained 
through the instrumentality of a protective tariff. Youseem to 
be chiefly concerned about rates; we are more solicitous about 
industries. You are contending for lower duties; we are battling 
for higher development. You question the propriety of in 
ing rates of taxation. We answer you with new-born industries 
throbbing with industrial life. You would narrow the field of 
labor’s occupation; we would enlarge it to embrace every source 
of profitable employment. And while you are standing in the 
opon way to every new industry, warning the people not to go 
therein, crying the tariff is a tax,” the people are being 
robbed,” your senseless cries are drowned in the exultant 
shouts of labor returning with rich trophies secured from new 
fields of industrial triumph. ee on the Republican side.] 

We believe in patent Saar ree defending our industries by a 
protective tariff, and so availing ourselves of every instrumen- 
tality which a bountiful Providence has placed within our reach, 
we will attain the fullest possible development of all our re- 
sources, secure the greatesthappiness and prosperity to the citi- 
zen and to the nation its highest destiny. rolonged applause.] 

Mr. DE ARMOND was Ly iy 

Mr. DEARMOND. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. BROOKSHIRE}. 

Mr. BROOKSHIRE. Mr. Chairman, the wool problem is an 
important one, both from a financial and a humane standpoint. 
Wool is one of the prime necessities of mankind throughout the 
civilized world. To the poor we owe good and cheap clothing, 
as we do to allour people. Especially do the people who labor 
in mines and shops and who are exposed to the heat of summer 
and the frosts of winter need good, comfortable clothing. 

Every consideration, I repeat, financial as well humane, 17 
the necessity for the change roposed in the pending bill. We 
collected $41,409,000 during the last fiscal year by taxing wools 
and woolens; altogether on dutiable merchandise we collected 
$215,903,000. So over 19 per cent of the customs revenue is col- 
lected on wools and woolens, and the average ad valorem rate of 
duty on the manufactures of wool and woolens last year was a lit- 
tle over 80 per cent. 

Sir, the high-tax people claim that free wool will injure the 
farmers. Do the facts warrant such astatement? These high 
rates of duty on wool date from 1867. . 
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Under a very low tariff on wool for the twenty goara prior to 
1867 wool brought on the average annuallyin gold in New York 
48 cents per pound, and for those twenty years the tariff on wool 
was not Over one-third as high as during the twenty years suc- 
ceeding 1867, when wool only brought in gold on the average 44 
cents per pound. 

There was no tariff on Canadian wool from 1854 to 1866 and the 
tariff act of 1857 took all the tariff off of wool except a small tax 
on some of the finest fleeces, and yet from 1850 to 1860 common 
wool sold on the average annually in gold in New York City for 
344 cents per pound and from 1870 to 1880 it only sold in gold for 
29 cents per pound on the average annually. Our dress- 
mills are using the Ohio XX wool to mix with the fine Austra- 
lian fleece. Good Ohio wool could be purchased in this month 
at 27 to 29 cents per pound in New York and Boston. Michigan 
X is quoted at 25 to 26 cents in Boston. 

Therefore, can it be truly said, in the light of experience, that 
high-tariff taxes upon wool has tended to increase its price to 
the farmer? We think not, and we hope to state some of the 
reasons why this is true before we conclude. 

Mr. an, to speak more particularly, this tariff of 1857 
admitted nearly all the fine wools from the Cape of Good Hope 
and many of those wn in Australia free. ool costing over 
20 cents was taxed 24 per cent ad valorem; wool costing over 24 
cents, 9 cents per pound. As under this clause onl, very higi- 
cost scoured wools would be selected, the duty might less 
than 20 per cent. 

The agricultural reports of the United States show that in 
1 1867, there was in Indiana 3,033,870 sheep and in 1892 
1,161,702. There is not one-third as many in Illinois to-day as in 
1867; not one-fourth as many in Iowa. In a word, without goin 
into detail, in 1868, in the 29 States east of the Mississippi an 
Missouri Rivers, there were 37,685,000 sheep and in 1891 there 
were but 18,476,000 sheep, or not quite half so many as in 1868. 
In the other States and Territories west of those rivers there 
were 3,209,521 sheep in 1850, and in 1891, in those States and Ter- 
ritories, there were 24,955,000 sheep. 

Sir, as the land has been reclaimed from savagery and been 
ornamented with the monuments of civilization, as the fields 
have encroached upon the pasture lands, the number of sheep 
has constantly decreased. 

I now read a table which needs no explanation: 


he lt i 
R ure in the principal farm- 


States. 
r aimppodkes has OP ET ER: 895, 884 560, 577 
OTTOMAN SS Rasika cas ani a SA E NAAA 1, 335, 980 358, 274 
New Vork 5, 373, 005 1, 421, 455 
Kentuck assisa | 773330 

entu ~ 

V sh 700, 666 449, 009 
Missouri 1, 005, 509 916, 623 
Tilinois .... 2, 764, 072 848, 092 

oo 3, 033, 870 1, 161, 702 
4 pea Ee 
n eee ec ee ee 1,664,388 | "907,708 
TOR VE aac us acatc dubia A SIEL A S a NS 2, 399, 425 565, 031 

C AA ai misa anaa cman dade 34, 750, 504 


Mr. Jefferson said, in a letter of June 28, 1812, to Kosciusko, 
whose immortal name will delight us forever: 


Our manufacturers are now very 8 a footing with those of England. 
She has not a single improvement W. we do not possess, and many of 
them better adapted by ourselves to our o: use. + + 

We consider a sheep for ev person as sufficient for their woolen cloth- 
ing, and this State and all to the north have fully that, and those to the 
south and west will soon be up to it. In other articles we are equally ad- 


Mr. Chairman, in 1850 we had 21,723,000 sheep and 23,191,000 
people; nearly. one sheep for each man, woman, and child. ow 
we have nearly 63,000,000 people and less than 45,000,000 sheep; 
two-thirds of a sheep to each man, woman, and child. 

I now call your attention to a letter which I think is important: 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
DIVISION OF STATISTICS, 
Washington, D. C., March 30, 1892. 


Sm: In accordance with your personal request expressed in your inter- 
view to-day, I take pleasure in eb nai pape, Spey a statement compiled 
from the most recent official authorities, sho the number of sheep in 
each of the principal sheep-growing countries of the world, together with 
the area of each aat de square miles and the number of 9 nt Sey el 
mile. You will notice that I have also included Belgium and the Netherlands 
in accordance with your ex a Ineed not remind you that the 
fact that someof the coun’ are of immense territorial extent while others 
are comparatively compot effects in some measure such a comparison. 
For instance, Russia, w has the largest number of sheep in any coun: 

in Europe and the largest territorial extent of any country in the world. 
makes but a small showing by such a comparison. The reason for this is 


that sheep are only kept in what are th 
wire comparatively small portions of that 


to your second question I will state that in all of the densely 


populated countzies of Europe the sheep kept £ th tton rather than 
are of themu er 
the wool breeds. This oe 
accomplished fact in the distribution of flocks. 
selon fe 5 noted, but ot 8 — 5 — 7 1 FF = the aeons 
especially en rhood of our e mutton is the 
first — and the aim re 82 


is more than a tendency in the Old World; it is an 
this country the same 
55 to secure mutton rather than wool breeds. 
Y: 
B. W. SNOW, Acting Statistician. 
Hon. E. V. BROOKSHIRE, we. 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 


I now read the statement referred to in the first part of the 


letter: 


Sheep per square mile. 
[From official records so far as available.] 


ä EN 1891 | 33, 533, 988 275.9 

1890 | 55, 986, 431 180, 2 

as EEA 6 

as ea — 144.9 

1890 | 21, 658, 416 109. 1 

1883 | 19, 189, 715 92.0 

1888 1, 225, 196 83,7 

1890 70, 461, 665 62.6 

1888 778, 000 61.1 

22 ͤ—— 1880 365, 400 32.1 
n 1890 | 18,007, 234 26.9 

ussia in Europe and Poland ....| 1888 | 48, 220, 119 24.7 
United States 1892 | 44, 938, 365 15.5 


Mr. Chairman, to use the language of the learned statistician, 


these are the principal sheep-growing countries of the world.“ 


The United States stands at the foot of the list in the number 


of sheep per square mile; and our own 8 Russia, and Ar- 


gentina are the only three countries named t tax raw wools, 
as I will presently show by another table to which I will have oc- 
casion to refer. 

Mr. Jefferson was no doubt correct in 1812 when he said, We 
consider a sheep for every person sufficient for their woolen cloth- 
ing.” We are now confronted with the fact that over 44,000,000 
sheep do not produce more than half enough wool to supply our 

eople with needed and necessary woolens. And the people of 

ngland and Aunos are required to manufacture in the main 
their domestic wools, together with much imported wools for ad- 
mixture, both for the purpose of employing labor and supplying 
their people with needed woolens. This is occasioned i the 
vastness of the population in the Old World. 

Mr. Chairman, England and Wales, according to the census of 
1891, had 498 inhabitants per square mile; in Germany there 
were 224 to the square mile in 1885; in France 187 under her cen- 
sus of 1886; in Belgium 525 under her census of 1889; in Austro- 
Hungary 186 under her census of 1889; in Italy 270 under her 
census of 1891; and on the whole continent of Europe it is esti- 
mated for the year 1890 that there are 101 people per square mile, 

In the Netherlands there are 380 people per square mile, and 
in the Kingdom of Saxony, which is perhaps the most densely 
populated country in the world, there are over 600 people per 
square mile. In the United States, according to the Eleventh 
Census, there are but little over 21 people per square mile. 

Since there is only part of a sheep to each person in England 
and Europe, andsince their sheep, to use the words of the statis- 
tician, ‘‘are of the mutton rather than the wool breeds,” we think 
the countries abroad which will naturally send us their wools are 
those which produce the finest and the coarsest qualities, and not 
those countries producing the middle grade of wool. 

Mr. Chairman, why is it that we are helpless to increase the 
price of the farmer’s wool by laying additional taxes upon raw 
wools for more than the fourth part of a century? 

Is the reason not evident to those who would investigate? 

The wools that we import are divided into three classes. Class 
1 is what is known as merino, or wools of merino blood—fine 
clothing wools This class of wool is imported to some extent 
from Australia and New Zealand and the Caps of Good Hope. 

Class 2 is . known as combing wool; that is to say, of 
Lincolnshire, Cotswold, and Leicester blood. It is the class of 
wool largely used in the construction of much of our substantial 
and commonly used woolens. And the countries abroad most 
. this class of wools are England and Canada. 
Class 3 is commonly known as carpet wools, such as is shorn 
of the Donskoi, native of South America; and this grade of wool 
is also produced in Torie, Greece, and Egypt. It is avery coarse, 
hairy wool. Wools of class 3 are mostly imported. The sheep 
in the Argentine Republic only weigh on the average from 44 
to 55 pounds per head. So that it would seem that the produc- 
tion of third-class or carpet wool in this country is impracticable. 


1892. 
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The imports of wool into the United States for the last two cal- 
endar years were as follows: 
Quantities. Twelve 


months ending Decem- 
ber 31— 


Wools, hair of the camel, 
t, alpaca, and other 
e 5 


139, 317, 571 


The table shows that the finest and coarsest wools are im- 
porroa: Y.ou see that more than 133,000,000 pounds of the 139,000,- 
pounds imported last year were wools of the first and third 
class2s and that the value of the 96,000,000 pounds of the third- 
class c t wools, was but little more than the value of the 
42,000,000 pounds of the first and second classes. So it is seen 
that the 96,000,000 pounds of third-class wool must have been 
very coarse and inferior in quality, because the table shows its 
value to be only about 10 cents per pound. 

My friend from Wisconsin [Mr. BRICKNER], long a wool-manu- 
facturer—for twenty-five years, I believe—said in the course of 
his remarks on the floor of this House in May, 1890, when dis- 
cussing the McKinley bill: i 

Now, let us take washed fieeces of the first class, taxed 183 per cent, will 
cost, if scoured, 209 cent. Second class, 186 per cent. Third class, car- 
pet wool, 154 per cent. Next comes the un ed, which is the fine, 
greasy, ts X wool, which strikes directly at the manufacturer of the fine class 
8 class of wool is produced in very small quantities in this country, so 
small that it is hardly worth mentioning; say 1,000,000 pounds of scoured 
wool, I have not found one dealer who has conceded that there was one-half 
as much of these wools grown in this country. Cong to their yolky condi- 
tion they are very heavy, and it uires from 4 to 5 pounds to produce 1 
pound of scoured wools. These wools cost in the foreign markets from 7 to 10 
cents a pound, They are of the merino blood, and are necessary to make 
the finest goods. 

* * * * 


. 

We all know that we can not produce the finest and softest wool in the 
United States, because of the duty of 100 per cent which has been on them for 
the past 9 years. The results are that we are ucing 1,000,000 
pounds of this fine wool and importing 20,000,000 to 30,000,000 pounds already 
manufactured, which gives pean labor and European 

hilst our mills and la 


* * 


employment to 
. — are idle. 


Most of the carpet wools imported into this country have an 
average value of about 10 cents per pound, so if a tax upon this 
course, hairy wool were laid so high as to make it cost as much 
as the medium clothing wools, it would scarcely prevent its im- 

rtation, since our country is not adapted to producing such in- 

erior wool. All candid men who have investigated the wool 
porem admit that much wool of the finer and coarser grades 

as to be imported for reasons peculiar to natural, as well as 
artificial, conditions. 

President Grant, in his annual message of December, 1872, 
made the following observations: 

I would suggest the propriety of readjus the tariff so that those articles 
of manufacture which we luce the co: tuent parts of but do 83 se 
duce the whole of should enter free also. I would instance wools, etc. ese 
articles must be imported to form a part of the manufacture of the higher 
grades of woolen goods. The introduction duty free of such wools as we do 


ao produce would stimulate the manufacture of goods of those we do pro- 
uce. 


Mr. William Whitman, president of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers, and a protectionist, in a published ad- 
dress in October, 1889, among other things said: 


For instance, my attention has recently been called to a letter printed in 
an Ohio newspaper 9 Lawrence, one of the accepted Le toe pagar of 
the wool-growers of that S in which he declares with the em of ital- 
ics and small capitals, that that will keep out 
all foreign wool.” No man with the slightest knowledge of wool-manufactur- 
ing, or knowledgeot what is necessary for the development of our wool-grow- 
ing and wool-manufacturing interests, would have committed himself to that 
absurd doctrine. - 

None of us who make cloths buy fore wools with the duty added be- 
cause we want to thus increase the cost of the fabrication of our goods. We 
buy them and use them in admixture because we are compelled to do so in 
order e home market 


e wool-groWers want a 


The variances of nature are everywhere apparent. Thus the 
wool of sheep even of the same blood is often much changed by 
soil and climatic influences. It is said that a granite soil gives 
to wool a superior luster over a limestone soil. So adjacent 
farms stocked with sheep of the same blood may produce wools 
slightly different in character, and since the erent nation- 


alities of the world differ so widely both as to soil and climatic 
conditions, no two countries on the earth perhaps produce pre- 
cisely the same grade and character of wool even from the same 


breed of sheep. It seems that no wool-exporting country of the 
world produces wools altogether similar to ours. In a word, 
the wool of every country is the complement of the wools of every 
other country. 

About three-fourths of the 100,000,000 sheep in South America 
are in the Argonin 8 In 1888 it produced 290,000,000 
pounds of wool and nearly 62,000,000 pounds of sheep skins. It 
produces a larger amount of woo! than any country in the west- 
ern hemisphere, and yet her wools do not seriously compete with 
ours. 

Mr. Edward A. Hopkins, who was a citizen for many years of 
South America, and who testified as an expert before the South 
American Commission, said: 

And this Argen wi a 
cle that we produce ourselves; bus is largely inferior is condition £0 allother 
wools of the world. 

The wools of Uruguay are said to be superior to those of the 
Argentine Republic and other South American countries; but 
since we import, in the main, the finest and the coarsest wools, 
the Argentine Republic supplies the cheap coarse wools better 
than Uruguay, and therefore we do not import much of her wool, 
because it will not pass muster among the finer grades. 

Mr. Chairman, it has certainly been demonstrated to mio poo- 
ple of the United States that we can not successfully uce 
much of the very finest and coarsest wools much needed by our 
people. According to the lowest estimates we need annually 
600,009,000 pounds of wool. The fall and kde, woo clip of 
last year only amounted to 285,000,000 pounds. The imports of 
woolen manufactures last year were valued at $43,235,000. Es- 
timating the wools used at 3 pounds per dollar’s worth, which I 
believe is the rule, and we have 129,705,000 pounds of wool 
brought here last year partially or altogether manufactured. 

The Treasury statements for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1891, show that $18,242,000 in value of the $43,235,000 worth of 
imported woolens represented the value of 86,000,000 square 
yards of women’s and children’s dress goods, and on this mer- 
chandise there was collected a duty of $16,616,000 however, a 
small partof said sum represents duties collected on coat linings, 
Italian cloth and bunting; and, furthermore, that $12,035,000 
worth of the $43,235,000 in value of imported woolens repre- 
sented the value of 12,000,000 square yards of cloths;that is to say, 
woolen or worsted cloths, and on these cloths a duty was col- 
lected of more than $12,000,000, so it is seen that the greater part 
of our imports of woolens consist of dress goods commonly 
known as Henriettas and cloths, and that these goons are largely 
imported because we do not have the fine soft wool of strong 
fiber and superior luster and tenacity necessary to their con- 
struction. On the whole, it seems that the only wool-growing 
couutries in the world which produce a surplus of wool for ex- 
ports, and which will bring their wool to our country, are in the 
main those which produce the finest and coarsest wools, which 
we are compelled to have for purposes of admixture; for it is 
evident that the nations of the world producing the middle or 
medium grades of wool shorne largely from the ks of mutton 
sheep are necessarially compelled to use their own wools at home, 
together with other imported wools, for admixture, in order to 
provide their own people with necessary woolens. 

Our soil and climate, as I have before remarked, are unsuited 
to the production of the finest and coarsest wools, and further- 
more, the sheep which produce the finest and coarsest wools are 
not in the main profitable to our farmers, and especially is this 
so in the old agricultural States east of the Mississippi River. 
From observation it would appear that the best profits derived 
from sheep husbandry in the Central and Eastern States is by 
raising selling lambsfor mutton. The tendency we think in 
the old States of the Union having a larger population is to pro- 
duce mutton rather than wool breeds; this seems to be the incli- 
nation in our own country, as well as in England, and in the na- 
tionalities of Europe, as the statistician remarked. Of course 
our p rous and enterprising farmers are endeavoring to pro- 
duce both a good mutton sheep and at the same time alarge fleece 
of good wool of medium quality. 

I would be very glad indeed if I hii time to show the enormous 
taxes laid upon our most commonly used woolens, and to show 
how these burdens discriminate against the poor and those least 
able to bear the heavy burdens of taxation; but since these ex- 
ezedingly unjust features of our tariff syam have been so fully 
discussed by the press and members of Co I shall forego 
any N to them now, as I do not desire to detain the House 
unduly. 

Mr. Chairman, in conclusion let me say, that I do not believe 
that the admission of wools free of duty will have any apprecia- 
ble effect, either upon the price of the farmers’ wool, or on the 
number of his 77850 but I am sure that the admission of wool 
free of duty, as the bill now before us contemplates, and a proper 
reduction of the tax on woolens will result in giving to the con- 
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of 
money to the 3 masses of our people. 
In the American Wool of 16 last, page 73, 
is a letter from Edward D. Page against a on wi 
He gives two tables, as follows: 
No. 1.—List.of free-wool countries. 


Austria, Belgium, France, Germany, 
New South Wales, Norway, Portugal, Italy, 
The Netherlands, Sweden, Victoria, ile 
British India, Canada, Great Britain, 
. 2.—Showing countries levying import duties cunmeanufactured wool, 
a i 22 eee 25 


Mr. Chairman, there isa broad concensus of opinion ng 
the of nearly all the great commercial nations of the world 
against levying a tax on raw wool. Free wool means a large in- 
crease in the number and capacity of our woolen mills, more em- 


Amo 


ployment for labor, less cotton warp, less shoddy, and less fraud 
upon the consumers. And over and above and best of all, free 
wool means a long step towards the ultim#te destruction of the 
most colossal system of class legislation ever sought to be main- 
tained ina famous for the freedom and intelligence of its 
citizens. It is to take an important citadel in which the bene- 
ficiaries of class legislation keep insidious watch 1 


from the 3 


Mr. er the 
who has just closed the debate on the other side Mr. 
were ted to our ears, as an echo, the exultant shouts of con- 
tented laborers, re from well-rewarded toil. Now. if it is 
a fact that laborers r this protective system are uttering 
exultant shouts all over this as they return in a contented 
frame of mind from happy and well-rewarded toil, there may per- 
haps be something in what the gentleman says concerning the 
fruits of protection. š : 

It has not been my lot, Mr. Chairman, to mingle with those 
throngs of happy laborers, nor have mine ears been filled with 
the dee of their triumphant shouts. The voice which 
I have the voice which resounds in the valley of the Mis- 
Sissippi and over the Western prairies and the cotton fields of the 
South, is not the voice of the contented laborer, rich in the gen- 
erous rewards which his toil has won from a most philanthropic 
empl 


er. 
I 3 yes, I know, those shouts of which the gentleman from 
Mic 
in his 


productsthan they would getif articles of like kind, 
; freed from the re- 
and of course the 


consumer pays more, 
If that be true, the increas a ee the manu 
facturer,and the portion which reaches 


the laborer, if any of it 
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would lead to socialism, 
would own and operate all the facto 


APRIL 2, 


Now, wherein this MeKinley law of perfection, or in any pro- 
tection statute, is the provision thatdetermineshow much, if any, 


| of the increased gain which protection gives to the manufacturer, 


at the expense of the consumer, pass from the manufacturer 
to the employés, the men and women and children, whose labor 
and skill and genius create the finished product? The law con- 
tains no such provision. If it secured fair distribution between 
employer and employé of the bounty it gives the employer, gen- 
tlemen who here elsewhere are loud in their advocacy of the 
protective system would doubtless find fault with that part of it, 
as acum „useless, defective, dangerous bit of machinery. 

The 1 ol the protective system and the protective theory, 
if carried out with the bonest purpose of giving to labor the 
benefit of the increase in price obtained by the manufacturer, 
pureand si The Government itself 
and fix prices, or through 
its it would apportion and distribute between capital 
and labor the fund raised by its protective policy; or if protee- 
tion is for labor alone, as the from Massachusetts [Mr. 
WALKER] asserts, the government of socialism would pass the 
whole bounty to Labor of to Capital. 

Let us vecur, for a hasty review, to the origin af protectian 
upon this Continent. What was our condition at the time pro- 
tection was introduced here? Under what guise and under what 
circumstances did protection first visit these shores, asking atem- 
porary abiding place? We had just emerged from a great war, 
the war of the revolution, a war to win freedom from unjust tax- 
ation. The whole American people then constituted simply a 
fringe of civilization upon the ample garment of the wilderness, 
a few States scattered along the Atlantic coast, with 3 Set- 
tlements within their borders and a vast wilderness lying be- 
yond, to the westward. 

What was the condition of the countries over the ocean? 
Great and powerful, with vast standing armies, beehives of in- 
dustry and of population. Under these conditions the promoters 
of protection said to our people, Let there be protection for a 
brief time and of moderate extent, so that manufactures can be 
built up in this country which will enable us, in these troublous 
times, should our worst apprehensions unfortunately be realized 
and the dogs of war be let loose us, to produce for 
ourselves in our own land those fhi which are necessary for 
inde: national existence.” That was the object. and a 
moderate duty for a brief space of time was the means. ‘The ob- 
ject was not to make higher. 

With a vast forest awaiting the ax of the woodman; witha 
bread field of exertion opened: with avirgin soil inviting immi- 

our 


from all fathers ad this policy, nat to 
eae the rewards of labor but to me geal — — 
and to lend them a f ing care they should be able, as it 


ostering 
was predicted they would be in a few years, to take care of them- 
selves and co: with like Anse in the mighty countries 


of the Old World. That policy was tried for a time. Proteo- 


oorstep. 
fancy. If, in fact, ber mission is to guard the workingman, then 
protection was introduced under false pretenses. Butifshe came 
in her true guise and came honestly, what a huge sham and fraud 
she has grown with the passing years! ` 
Many countries of Europe and of Asia were densely populated 


ae was discovered. The kings and nobles own, or 
b; people are i as owning, very earth upon 
which these nations dw: Peasant follows t through lang 


ages of serfdom. Kingly and y esta ents are main- 


princel, 
y | tained at infinite cost to the untitled herd. Menare born tostation 


and wealth and ease. Nobler men, in countless thousands, are 
born to toil itting and unrewarded. An arrogant, wes 
leged, favored, powerful minority rule and rob a voiceless, hope- 
less multitude. No homesare to be had for the poor except such 
as the master forthe slave. For the poor and lowly the 
sun shines, the zephyr scarcely stirs. For such there isnot 
land enough over there to furnish decent graves. Poorly fed, 
meanly clad, wretchedly housed, hopeless in the lethargy of a 
thousand years of and of wrong, common humanity has 
no higher privilege than to toil and to die. 

A new world was discovered, and soon the tide of humanity 
rolled from the hopeless oppression of the Old World to the free- 
dom and boundless possibilities ef that New World. The bravest 
and best of Europe’s oppressed millions awaken to new life, to 
real life, this side of the Atlantic. These immigrants and their 
sons fought the battles of the Revolution and won our independ- 
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ence. In the privations and sufferings of that long struggle, and 
lin the everyday contest with nature in her primeval forests, and 
with the fierce red men who roamed the w the Revolutionary 
fathers had not become a nation of manufac and were per- 
Suaded to adopt protection of a mild type, for a little while, to get 
manufactories under way. As for labor, it was free to securefor 
any industrious man possessions rivaling in size a German prin- 
r protection for it was not thought of. 

All ugh our history as a nation opportunities here have 
been superior to 5 in the crowded and king- cursed 
nations of the Old World. We have learned to diversify our 
“pursuits in obedience to the behests of advancing civilization, as 
“all enlightened peoples have done. It is the edictof civilization 
and of economy roduction that there shall be a division of 
labor. No civilized being endeavors to supply all his wants, di- 
rectly; he works for many others and many others work for him. 
The civilized being, if adh to nih as ee HT aot Fee 

rompt, exchanges freely his surplus ucts for surplus 
sir eat of others, to the advantage ee i satisfaction of all. 

Thus the American would produce in greatestabundance what 
he could produce with the greatest ease and at the greatest profit, 
and would procure in exchange the cheap products of of 
limited opportunities and dwarfed capabilities, huddled in the 
crowded nooks of the crowded lands over the ocean, and two con- 
tinents would be blessed in the exchange—if our lords of protec- 
tion would be pleased to let down the bars. 


I pass over the intervening years, whose history is often re- 
hearsed, and pause at the period of our great civil war. The 


policy of a tariff for revenue had been tested and was accepted, 
almost without protest. But the necessity for vast revenues had 
arisen and the act which increased the tariff duties at that time, 
in 1862, wasan act to increase them temporarily—it wassospecified 
and declared—to meet the extraordinary exigencies of a mighty 
conflict between brothers, unhappily estranged. But when the 
war was over and the necessity for this increased revenue had 
ceased, these protectionists, who had fastened on the vitals of the 
country, in the hour of our national extremity, wanting to take 
advantage of the prevailing conditions and to keep the advan- 
tage they had gained, raised a new cry. 

it was not for protection to establish new industries nor to 
maintain industries established nearly a century before, but for 
the continuance and increase of a protective tariff,to promote and 
secure the welfare of the laboring people of the U. States. In 
other words, the Ne system, PREE to its modern 
apostles, is designed to help those who can not help themselves. 

Burke has aptly said the people never give 25 their liberties 
but under some delusion;” and the delusion that protection has 
for its mission the good of those who work for a living has, I 
think, spent its foree. 

What have been the fruits of protection? Has there been 


mality in all parts of the country, and among all the people? 
as the workingman under that system advanced as it was 
claimed he would advance? Have the vast wealth which has been 


created by labor, and the vast profits which have been secured by 

tection, been distributed among the laboring men according to 

Their needs and merits? That question finds an answer in the 
of Greed and in the hollow eyes of Want. 

Protectien is a policy of extremes. It rears castles, and not 
content to build them all on the pic ue hills and crags of 
our own country, it goes abroad and perches the lordlier ones on 
historic crags under the skies of Scotland. [Laughter and ap- 

on the Democratic side.] Castles in our own country, 
land of the free and the home of the brave,” are not enough 
for proud protection; it goes abroad and rears them in old his- 
toric Scotland and in Ireland as well. [Applause.] 

And, Mr. Chairman, protection does more than this, or it 
would not be the policy of extremes that itis. While enabling 
a few to ape royalty in palaces, it has sent adrift, in rags and hun- 

thousands and thousands of the men who created the wealth 

t wastes in un-American splendor. It is a policy of palaces and 
of poorhouses; of millionaires and of tramps and vagabonds. It 
lavishes riches where there is no merit, and its victims are not 


self-appointed through any indisposition to work, or lack of in- | 


dustry; not through want of intelligence or of honesty, but 
through the foree of circumstances, of protection’s own creation. 
When, perchance, our country may be hurried into a war 
about something or nothing, whose voice is ever loud and war- 
like? The monopolist’s. And are these gentlemen anxious to 
rush to the front, musket in hand and bayonet set, to charge 
on the enemies of their country? Oh, no; they are only impa- 
tient to renew the charge upon their country’s Treasury; and 
they are eager to send off to the wars as foodfor powder and 
the workmen who arediscontented. These locked-out, hun- 

gry laborers and artisans and these discontented farmers are 
regarded as dangerous elements ’—dangerous by reason of the 


wrongs they have endured and the indignities many of them | 


have suffered; and the indications are tooclear that unless there 
be a change of policy—and that is not agreeable to the mi 
olist—the day of re is not far distant. 5 
Protection is a menace to this country in every way. It isa 
creator of classes, It destroys that equali ore the law, of 
which we boast. Talk of equality before law, a law which 
makes millionaires of one class and paupersof another! Equality 
before the law is a dream, a theory; aye worse, Mr. Chairman; 
itis a mockery, when in the laws are such provisions as must 
eternally, if they endure, make distinctions between man and 
man, between the small classfavored by the law and the multitude 
against whom it discriminates. [Applause on the Democratic 


side. 

What has protection done, what will it ever do, that is bene- 
ficial to the country? Are we now a nation of babes? TIN 
mouth soldiers do not think so when they talk about war. But 
a little while ago they were anxious to send off some of our poor, 
hungry fellows—some of our American citizens deprived of the 
. to work, denied the reward of honest labor, with 
hungry dren and wives at home they were anxious to send 
them off to die of pestilence, far in the south-land, or be targets 
for Chilean bullets. 

Then ours was a great country; we were a powerful nation 
then. When this ings Sea question is up, these same war- 
riors by word of mouth are ready at once to plunge the United 
States into a war with Great Britain. What matter to them is 
the issue of the war? What difference about the cause of the 
war? What question whether or not war can be averted? War 
means more taxes, war means a larger public debt, war means 
more bonds, and more coupons to clip; war means a killing off of 
those whom these shriekers for war regard as the surplus and 
8 ulation—a tion, however which em- 

in it all of the patriotism and all of the nobility of the 
American character. 


labor and earn something 2o rg ee life. 

There you would go. ould these men rush to arms in the 
hope of growing rich? Would they go to the front for any other 
reason t these two—and it is ashame that they ever 
coexist—the spur of necessity and the 8 of patriotism? 
Are not some of them already risking all of life that's worth liv- 


ing? 

Would not food and clothing and the excitement of a soldier's 
life, dangerous though it be, tempt the wretched to kindly-put 
themselves in the way of being killed for the benefit of their 
monied oppressors? 

Others, in better condition, but discontented and disturbers, 
to some extent, of the peace of mind of the poor man’s protection- 
ist friends, would follow the flag and fight beneath it, actuated 
solely by the spirit which constitutes Americanism, and which 
abides and reposes in the great middle classes of this country, 
as patriotism and devotion to country rest with that class all the 
world over. Led Andare they who have been soldiers, - 
they who would be soldiers whenever called, are they really pro- 
tected? It is said they get better wages than some- 
where else; but it is not this magnified competition with paupers 
beyond the ocean, this imaginary competition of which protec- 
tionists talk, that is sodangerous, but it is the competition of the 
paupers transferred to our own shores that is to be dreaded; and 
protection brings them here. 

The paupers all are paupers who labor and yet deny the 
sacredness of protection—are put into our mines and factories 
wherever they can be used to drive out the American citizen and 
deprive him, not of high wages, not of munificent wages, but of 
the very opportunity to make a living by honest labor; and this 
is protection, not competition! 

here is a good deal eaid about reciprocity. Reciprocity is 
an Apolog for protection. [Applause on the 8 si 1 
1 ieve if I had the time and felt that I ought to use it now, 
could fairly demonstrate that the protectionist’s reciprocity, in- 
stead of being a benefit, is not only useless, but absolutely harm- 
— s the farmers, planters, and stockmen of these United 
8. — 

Now, let us see what there is about this reciprocity. In the 
first place, with whom is reciprocity sought? Is it sought with 
those among whom we would trade most readily? Do we go to 
those who are eager to buy what we are eager to sell. say 
Here, out of our great abundance we wish to send you food and 
cotton for the millions, and we wish to buy from you such arti- 
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a as yon can produce better than we, and such as we need?” 
ot at all. 

Do we look across the broad Atlantic to the teeming popola 

tion of Europe for the proper field for our rons cls policy? 
5 OS means. That would be free trade” reciprocity, out of 
which vast good would come to our farmers and planters; and 
protection will tolerate no of 9 possessing such 
vicious tendencies. Protection bids us look to the southward 
and behold the budding glories of its Feo roty lant. South 
America and Central America and a few islands of the southern 
seas have been selected as the scene of our reciprocal triumphs. 
South America, a continent in itself, is the land where every 
prospect pleases.” 
And the people, what of them? They are a pastoral, agricul- 
tural people, scattered over a new and 3 settled country, 
a land of extraordinary fertility. Country and people need but 
the quickening touch of civilization and approved appliances to 
be dangerous competitors of ours in the very markets to which 
we must send our surplus products. 

What happens now, with this reciprocity down in South Amer- 
ica? What are we sending there? Under the shallow pretense 
of trying to open a market for our agricultural products among 
a people who, when they are a little further advanced in civiliza- 
tion, and have more of its improved machines and tools, can com- 
pete with usin the growing of cereals and rival us as meat and 
wool producers, we are really trying to open a better market 
there for our manufactures. 

The protection clans really desire to enlarge that market un- 
der better conditions, and with fewer limitations, for our rail- 
road engines, railroad iron, and farm implements; in a word, for 
those by the use and by the aid of which South America 
will be developed with greater rapidity and brought sooner into 
dangerous competition with our farmers and stockmen. Suppose 
you send down your railroad engines. Suppose more railroads 
are built. These competitors of our rural American citizens are 
brought that much closer to the seaboard. 

The land which lies back a few hundred miles is, as it were, 
brought to the very mouth of the harbor, its products ready to 
be laid upon shipboard and sent across the ocean to the same 
lands where our agricultural products, our grain, our cotton, our 
meats, must find a market. 

Send down your icultural implements of approved pattern, 
Do eis there than they are sold here; and what is the re- 
sult? 

As the Spanish-Americans acquire more and more of these 
improved agricultural implements and acquire greater skill in 
their use, they will cultivate more acres with a given amount of 
force, secure larger harvests per acre as well as from increased 
acreage, accumulate a greater surplus, and the markets of the 
world will be glutted to a greater extent with the products of 
agricultural labor. Such reciprocity is not beneficial but hurt- 

ul to the farmers, for whose interests gentlemen across the 
aisle express so much concern, and over whose threatened defec- 
tion, in a body, from the standard of protection they are really 
alarmed, but not yet to the point of abating one jot or tittle of 
their unholy exactions. 

Reciprocity, turned southward instead of eastward and north- 
ward, means an improved market for our manufacturers, in com- 
petition with the manufacturers of England, France, and Ger- 
many. It means the rapid development of the wondrously rich 
agricultural resources of the South American continent. It 
means darker days and deeper distress for the American farmer. 
And yet you marvel that he refuses to be comforted, after you 
have dons so much for him! He has at last learned to measure 
his losses by what you have done, and he will report to you again 
in the autumn. 

We have to-day the extraordinary spectacle of our Southern 
planters, with agreat crop of cotton, unable to getfor asingle bale 
the cost of its production. Now, then, what, in part, has brought 
this about? ill the sad annals of the cotton-planter support 
what I have said of this bastard reciprocity? Our repressive 
principle of trade, our refusal to trade with the people to whom 
we must sell, has not only induced but has virtually forced our 
customers to endeavor to secure supplies elsewhere than from 
this country. What has been the effect of that upon the cotton 
crop and market? Great Britain has been a large 3 of 
our cotton, and her mills have been kept going with the white, 
fleecy sta le from our Southern fields. 

Since this protection clique has come into power, the policy 
has been to prevent American farmers and planters from barter- 
ing with their customers, from getting of those to whom they sell 
what those people desire to sell to them in turn, and will sell, if 
my lord, the protectionist, be set aside, cheaper than the home 
manufacturers. What has the result been? Great Britain, un- 
able to exchange with us, to barter with us, to give us for our cot- 
ton and cereals and meats the products of her looms and her mills 


on terms of exchange beneficial to both countries, has been forced 
to look to the far t for so much of her cotton supplies as may 
be drawn from thence. By every means in her power she has de- 
veloped the production of cotton in India and in t. 

Our masters, the protectionists, have denied us the privilege 
of buying where we sell, that they may exact of us higher prices 
in the glorified home market; and in their selfish greed have 
been the real creators of our industrial rivals, the growers of 
cotton in Egyptand India. They have laid low the hopes of our 
Southern planters, white and black, and now they are busy with 
their reciprocity pickax digging a deeper pit for the raiser of 
wheat in the United States. In South erica, they are doin 
for the wheat-grower what they forced Great Brit an, in self- 
defense, to do in the far East for the cotton-planter. 

Now, sir, it seems strange indeed to me that these philanthro- 

ists, in their hot zeal to befriend the workingman, are not urg- 
the an por of a constitutional amendment which will onog 
this benevolent system into fuller play in the interior of this prou 
land. Why extend all the lines of protection to our border when 
they might be cast also in pleasant places inland? Protection 
on its own theory, should not be confined to the ocean lines and 
the lines of Canadian and Mexican demarkation, but to give it 
full opportunity to run and be glorified, it ought also to follow 
the lines of our States. 

I assert that there are greater inequalities among the people of 
the several States of this Union, in regard to the facilities for 
manufacturing, and for the production of different articles, use- 
ful and needful, than exist between the people of this country 
and any foreign country whose competition the protectionist 
affects to dread—on account of our laboring men and farmers, of 
course. Can the people of Texas manufacture in easy and reason- 
able competition with the people of the States of Maine and Mas- 
sachusetts? 

Can Texas, with her great extent of level plains but lacking 
water power, with her wealth of soil, with her sparse popula- 
tion, and her scarcity of money, fairly manufacture boots and 
shoes, woolen goods, cutlery, anything, in competition with the 
wealth of powerful and trained Massachusetts? In a manufac- 
turing contest, to be determined by the survival of the fittest, 
which would survive longest, Texas if pitted against Massachu- 
setts or Massachusetts if pitted against England? 

If Texas is not the equal of Massachusetts or Maine in such a 
contest, or if Texans choose to assert that such is the fact—for 
assertions are a sufficient basis for protection—then why should 
not Texas have the aid of this beneficent system, in order to 
build up manufactories within her borders? Why not shut out, 
except under a tariff high enough to satisfy Texans, the manu- 
factures of Massachusetts and other States? Can Maine raise 
cattle and sheep in competition with Texas? Can cattle and 
sheep be raised on the hills of Maine as cheaply, as easily, and 
with as much ia as under the sunny skies, and on the broad 
plains of fertile Texas? 

I suppose not. Why, then, on this principle, ought not Maine 
to have a protective duty against Texas, in order to encourage 
the production of wool and beef and hides within her borders? 
To put it stronger, instead of imperial Texas take a sage-brush, 
jack-rabbit State, valuable chiefly as a nursery of United States 
Senators. 

How great is our country compared with others! Let your 
gaze rest upon the States trailing mona mo Atlantic, then cross 
a continent, from ocean to ocean, and behold the Golden Gate! 
Look in imagination along the Canadian line, and then, many 
thousand miles to the southward, let your eyes rest upon the 
magnolias on the Gulf shore. 

This great plat of earth is our country, a grand country, not 
only in its vast resources, but in the ability, the energy, the in- 
dustry, and the inventive genius of its people; rich beyond com- 
parison, if Nature could have her way, in all the blessings that 
she can shower upon a happy land. That is our notion of our 
Pay; but to the protectionist it is only babyland on a large 
scale, 
Now, then, if free trade is good for us within the Union, 
why adopt a policy akin to that which made the Chinese the 
laughing-stock of the world, years and years ago. [Loud ap- 
plause.] The most thoroughly consistent protectionists, by the 
way, that ever breathed the air of this mundane sphere are these 
same Chinese. They are the Torapa of the modern protec- 
tionists. The Chinese believed in protection, believed in it com- 
pletely, and were too honest to ground their love of it upon the 
pretense that it won their affection by its tenderness for the poor. 
The Chinese could not erect a wall of fire around the Celestial 
Empire, but they did the best they could with a wall of stone. 
We shut the world out and ourselves in with McKinley bills and 
smile at the simplicity of the Chinaman—so childlike and bland. 

Suppose, Mr. Chairman, that the Lone Star of Texas had con- 
tinu 


to blaze on the ample fleld of national life instead of adding 
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its light to our superb constellation of States, who would be bene- 
fited? Protection must stand mute or answer that Texas would 
and that the Union would. 

Along the Texas line would then be our cordon of sentinels, 
our chain of custom-houses, to see that nobody comes in from 
Texas to sell anything which our people here—or rather which 
those who control our people’s legislation here and who have 
perverted the machinery of legislation to the abuse and wrong 
of our people—desire to keep out. It would be the same on the 
side of Texas, if she adopted the same policy. 

Or suppose, Mr. Chairman, it was discovered that an error had 
been made in the running of our Northern boundary line, and 
that the true line was fixed at last; suppose our territory was 
found to extend afew miles further north, taking in a narrow 
strip of what is now called Canada, what would oni Ber 

Thistrontier of exclusion, this bristling line of repulsion, would 
be pushed farther toward the north pole, and the people who in- 
habit that strip—I do not care how narrow or how wide it might 
be—would then come in under the benignantsystem of protection, 
and would enjoy the magnificent privilege of being taxed for 
the benefit of the workingman.” E 

The American who now lives right at the edge of the Cana- 
dian line, whose farm is bounded on the no by that line, 
can not trade in freedom with his neighbors over the border. 
The Canadian manufacturer just on the other side can have no 
access to his American neighbors for the driving of a trade, 
however much both desire it, except under severe restrictions 


im by a protective tariff. 
t the line dropa little farther back; let us acquire a little more 
territory, and then those people would be brought within our do- 


main. ey would be on the footing of free traders inside our 
protected Union, but the Canadian manufacturer, made an Ameri- 
can manufacturer by the shifting of the boundary. line though he 
moved not, could exact more for his wares than he asked before, 
for American protection would take him for a poor man and help 
him. Butthere would be complete freedom of trade between the 

ple now inhabiting thatstrip and the people of ourowncountry. 
1 the inhabitants of the strip, those who were supposed to 
be Canadians but who were found not to be, and the Canadians a 
little farther north, free commercial intercourse would no longer 


exist. i 

Now, I pros that under the protectionist theory all the 
people of the strip would derive vast benefits from that correction 
of the line. [Laughter. le on this side of the 


If so, our pag 
line would be correspondingly injured by bringing themin. We 
have seen that the manufacturer brought into the sunlight of 
protection would fare well, but how would it go with the farm- 
ers who come, too? Suppose the line were to drop a little farther 
south, and some of our people were to pass into the Dominion of 
Canada; what, then, would happen? 

Why, those people would be eternally ruined. [Laughter.] 
Why? Because they would not be taxed so much ås they are 
now [laughter]; because they could buy and sell and trade with 
their neighbors with greater freedom, [Laughter.] 

If by changing or correct the Canadian border line we 
should acquire some of the territory now within the Dominion, 
and in getting the territory should add to our popu enon some 
who are now Canadian farmers and some who are Canadian man- 
ufacturers, we have seen how these classes of new citizens.would 
be effected by the change. The manufacturer would fare better, 
for our American protection would give him higher prices for 
his wares. The farmer, on the other hand, would be a sufferer 
as our farmers here are, for he would be hampered in selling and 
in buying, would certainly get no more for what he sells, and as 
surely pay more for what he has to buy. 3 

If by the change or correction of boundary we were to lose and 

to gain territory and population, the manufacturer who 
changed from the United States to Canada would find he could 
not sell the products of his factories for such high prices as for- 
merly, the help of the Government being withdrawn, while his 
farmer neighbor, transferred with him, would find quite as good 
a market for his wheat, and a much cheaper one in which to buy 
manufactured articles such as he might need. With existing 
conditions in this country and free trade or a fair revenue tariff 
in Canada, these results would be inevitable, and they would speak 
volumes in favor of the just policy for which we contend. 

Suppose some unforeseen cause, or something not unforeseen, 
were to happen that would bring about a division of this grand 
Union—which God forbid! Let us suppose that division to take 
pes on the line of the Mississippi, or elsewhere, if you please. 

care not where you draw the line. On the theory of protection, 
vast benefits would result to the people of both the nations 
that would thus be created out of this great country, by having 
the dividing line guarded and policed, and by erecting upon it, 
by power of law and of imagination, if not in actual fact, a Chi- 
nese wall of exclusion. - 
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Mr. MCMILLIN. A wall of fire. 

Mr.DEARMOND. Yes,awallof fire. Suppose that process of 
division to extend until each of the forty-four States which now 
constitute this one great Union should become a distinct and inde- 
pendent nation. Each one of those independent nations would 
then, of course, be benefited by excluding the products and the 
trade of all the others, except under certain repressions and re- 
strictions. [Laughter and applause on the Democratic side.] 

Where will this philosophy end? And yet none are so foolish 
as to deny that free trade within our Union isa great blessing to 
our people. 

Gentlemen on the other side talk about the home market. Mr. 
Chairman, the home market is not under-prized by us; but the 
home market which is made by compelling the free American 
citizen to buy, whether he will or not, at some particular place 
or from some particular person or persons, is not appreciated or 
desired by us, for it is un-American. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic choca 3 f 

The gentleman from Iowa [Mr. DOLLIVER], who occupied some 
time upon this tariff question the other day, read with a great 
deal of unction a clipping from a Cedar Rapids (Iowa) paper. I 
will not undertake to repeat from memory, lest I do injustice to 
the inventive genius of the person who composed it. {Laughter.] 
The logic and effect of it was this: Buy everything in Cedar 
Rapids that can be procured there.” 

ut why? As the result of a local patriotic impulse. In effect, 
Mr. DOLLIVER’S newspaper mentor said: If you live in Cedar 
Rapids, or in the territory contiguous to Cedar Rapids, buy your 
supplies in that place, because you will thereby show public 
spirit, because you will build up the merchants and manufactu- 
rers, and thus increase the trade of your home town, and thereby 
increase your own prosperity. What you do for them will have 
a beneficial effect upon yourself.” 

But suppose it were proposed in the Legislature of Iowa, even 
if the gentleman’s friends should control it, as perhaps they will 
not do again in many, many years—{laughter and applause on 
the Democratic side]—suppose it were proposed there to com- 
pel the people of a certain tract of country to buy of the mer- 
chants and manufacturers of Cedar Rapids under a penalty, would 
this statesman, who is so fond of the policy of protection and 
who ploro: it so vociferously, if we may not say eloquently— 
would he be in favor of that kind of a law? 

Now, then, instead of Cedar Rapids, apply the same principle 
to New York, to St. Louis, to Philadelphia, to Boston, to ti- 
more, or to Massachusetts, or to Pennsylvania, or to the Ameri- 
ean Union. I say that,as a sentiment of Americanism, if an 
American can buy from an American what he desires to buy he 
naturally prefers buying it from him rather than from a man 
across the water, or from any foreigner in any land whatever— 
unless the American demands too high a price. But the ques- 
tion is: Shall he be compelled to buy of his countryman, regard- 
less of price? ; 

In the shadow of this protective tariff coercion, where is the 
freedom of action, the ted freedom for which our Anglo- 
Saxon ancestors have contended in all the centuries and for which 
many of them died? Now, to the extent that protection“ is a 
barrier to the importation of goods from abroad, I am forced, 
to buy in the home market,” from some one who produces the 
same kind of goods in this country. 

That is the logical, the inevitable effect of it. But they say 
that if I do, under this compulsion, buy from home manufacturer, 
the goods will not costme any more, because so many manufac- 
turers will go into the business of producing such goods that, 
owing to the competition among them, I shall get the goods 
cheaper by and by than I could possibly get them from for- 
eigners. 

other words, they say to me, in effect: ‘‘ You shall not buy 
where you please; you shall be deprived of that freedom of action 
without which liberty and freedom are but names, mere sounds; 
but in compensation and by y of soothing your feelings, we give 
you our assurance that we will compete among ourselyes; we fa- 
vored manufacturers, and that by and by you shall have these prod- 
ucts cheaper even than you can get them from anybody else.” 

Mr. Chairman, in the first place I say, if that were true, if 
by some subtle alchemy this protection“ could sublimate hu- 
man nature, could banish selfishness from the heart of man, 
and greed from the soul whose greed grows with the acquisition 
of wealth, if such a transformation could be accomplished, still 
we would rest safely upon the proposition that the freedom, the 
liberty, the right under the law to do as he pleases so long ashe 
does no other man wrong, the American citizen can not sur- 
render, whatever compensations you may offer him. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] But, Mr. Chairman, the compensation 
does not come. 

Mr. SCOTT. It is all in anticipation. 


Mr. DEARMOND. It is in anticipation. Our masters stake 
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off for us the vast fields of the future, but I sometimes think they 
do not on them. Indeed,I believe I may safely affirm thatI know 
they do notown them. [Laughter.] But if their policy becomes 

anchored in the very foundations of our institutions, then 
I think that, so for as the possessions of the future and what the 


future holds for Americans are concerned, these protectionists 
may clearly claim a colorable title. [Laughter applause on 
the Democratic side.] 

Protection is directly responsible, logically msible, inevi- 


tabl msible, for extravagance and corruption in the ad- 
minletre on of public affairs. 

What care these men, Mr. Chairman, whether economy or 
extravagance prevails, as a rule? What matter of difference 
does it make to them? A man of twenty millions, with a house- 
hold consisting of three persons, need not pay as much tariff tax 
as the man whose sole ons do not amount to $100 in value, 
and who has a family of four or five. What then care these rich 
men for extravagance, except to profit by it? 

The extravagance is not at their expense. They are not the 
sufferers. What difference if 5 for which there is 
no warrant in the Constitution, for which there is no call or justi- 
fication in the necessities of the Government, be made, applied, 
or diverted? What is it to them? The greater the appropria- 
tions, the greater the opportunity for tinkering with the tariff, 
and the more room for “‘protecting the laboring man.” 

The greater the expenditures, the greater the extent of the la- 
boring man’s contributions to the tax fund, the more pressing 
the necessity for him to work for whatever his friend and pro- 
tector may be pleased to give him. 

There is no way of bringing abiding economy into the admin- 
istration of our irs except by destroying the power of a few 
men, by means of unjust and partial laws, to dictate the policy 
of the Government. 

Mr. Chairman, these 3 who have tinkered the tariff 
into its present perfection, tell us that in conside the sub- 
— they heard not only the men who represent the manu- 

turing interests of the country, but even the workingmen and 
the farmers. They tell us that all of them were called before 
the committee and each was accorded a hearing. Oh, yes, Mr. 
So-and-so, the head of some labor o tion, and some president 
of a grange, and the representative of some alliance were before 
the Committee on Ways and Means and had a hearing. All of 
these people were heard. All of the representatives of all the 
industries had a fair hearing and the peoples’ wants were prayer- 
fully considered. And the result is—the McKinley 5 

= A how about this matter of hearings? The gentlemen who 
are interested in keeping up a high protective tariff have easy 
access to the telegraph office. In afew minutes they may com- 
municate one with another all over the country. Something is 
about to take place in Congress. Itisa time that some- 
thing should take place there, and they are considering amongst 
themselves whats take place. We will prepare our figures 
and lay them before the Committee on Ways and Means and sat- 
isfy N that there must be further protection, or labor is 
ruined.” 

It is easy to determine what must be done. Some man of mil- 

lions comes down—and that word, Mr. Chairman, can have two 
or three significations, according to the use to which you apply 
it, but I am using it now in its literal sense. [Laughter.] He 
comes down and is heard before the committee; and he has an 
array of figures which he submits and a compilation of facts“ 
which he presents. z 

But how about the other man, the employé; has he been heard? 
Busy he is at work in the mill or mine, e he has an op- 

rtunity to work at all. Maybe, his proud American spirit has re- 
Pelled against the injustice which would put him on the plane of 
‘ pauper” labor, and he may have gone out. Then he will not 
tennis the committee; his poverty is their protection. Perhaps 
his humble appeal for an increase of wages or his earnest protest 
against a reduction is pending—he is in luck if he is there working 
in the mill, but his voice is not heard by the committee. He may 
be thinking—thinking even audibly—if his thoughts could find 
expression in the hum of the machinery, for heis there an insig- 
nificant thing, the human atom inthe life of the factory—a small 
element, the great bulk of it being steam and steel, not muscle 
and bone. Those whoframe McKinley tariffs do not look to him 
for information. 

But how about the man who is down on the cotton plantation 
or out on his Western prairie farm? What er e TT he? He 
is not before the committee! But hark ye, th cKinleyites 

earn for the light of hiscountenance. The Fifty-first Congress, 

ving taken a new departure, is about to bring a reign of peace 
on earth and good will to men, including even prosperity to la- 
bor. There is nothing to do except simply to leave the plow in 
the furrow, like Cincinnatus of old, hasten to Washington, and 
make known to these good men in council here at the Capitol 
what is necessary to be done for the farmer. 
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The workingman of the South who is making cotton to send 


a after providing for us all at home, must hasten hither 

my e Ma ga pire is ye forhim also. There 
nothing for hi o but to hasten to Washington and appear 

before the Ways and Means Committee. Farm and 8 

can take care of themselves awhile, and the committee, I. 

from farmer and planter just what is wanted, will make ample 

2 for all. All of you hasten up to Washington and be 


eard. 
Ah, these le did not come. The story of their coming and 
being “ ey M They could not come. And too often 


their voices are not heard, or if heard are not heeded, when 
they speak through their representatives upon this floor. 

I were here to-day talking for protection, as I am striving 
to talk against it, I think I could outline no better policy than 
one of moderation. You may think, gentlemen who fancy that 
the 8 is the essence of all perfection you may think, 
but I do not eve you do, that there is contentment abroad in 
the land. It is not so. There is discontent. 

You boast that prices of manufactures have not increased. 
Whether or not they have increased to any great extent, nomi- 
nally, they have increased in effect, and in fact are higher. It 
takes more of the toil of the man who labors, it takes a greater 
acreage of the man who has a farm or cotton plantation, to pro- 
cure a given quantity of your manufactured products than it used 
to take, or than it would take if our le enjoyed the freedom 
to enter the outside world and buy where they sell. 

Any tariff whatever is to a certain extent, however hos ate 
Bald fest tor Oh, aad pers yles Pesag rii weg tines pent 
so. re for $1, you charge one solitary i ificant penn 
for permission to bring it h the custom-house and ore . 
upon sale in this country, the article produced here, which 
before could be sold for no more than a dollar, can now be sold 
for $1 and 1 cent, and to that extent, whatever your designs, the 
5 manufacturer of that article is benefited and pro- 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BuRROWs] drew a pathetic 

icture of the woes of that twin lamb, left in while its 

ortunate mate crossed over the line and had its wool cli in 
this country. The one lamb had the ble mor tion 
of knowing that its wool only brought 18 cents a pound over on 
the other side of the line which separates us from 1 
the other lamb, happy under the Stars and Sa thrice ‘PY 
under this policy of protection, was the pro r of a 
fleece which, when clipped, brought —so the friend of the Amer- 
icanized lamb sa cents a pound. So much for the lambs. 
How much the pet lamb paid in tariff tax for permission tocross 
the border of our dominion its friend did not state. 

But how about the ple who bought the hosiery, or the 
other fabrics into which went the fleece of the American lamb? 
How about those who bought the fabrics into which went the fleece 
of the unfortunate Canadian lamb? If the owner of the lamb 
which crossed over got more money here, the American citizens 
here who paid for the manufactured products, had to pay more. 

If you protected the man who sheared the lamb, assuming 
that we ee is 3 mars based Eon a yoa panoa > 
you ro a dozen, perhaps twenty, per a hun people, 
who bought the fleece when man . into something for 
human beings to wear. You hampered the American manufac- 
turer by compelling him to pay more for that fleece than his 
competitor in Canada had Speg or the other fleece. 

The same Sy parsa pre talked about sugar. He says this ui- 
tous free-trade tariff which finds expression in the wool bill under 
consideration—and all tariffs are free trade unless they are suf- 
ficiently high to amount to what these gentlemen call protection 
threatens to ruin all of us. One phase of a free- e tariff, he 
tells us, is shown in the selection, for the dutiable list, of articles 
the like of which we do not produce in this country. He was un- 
fortunate in selecting sugar. He says, of course, when we took 
the tariff off we reduced the price of sugar; and in that instance 
the tariff upon sugar was a tax. 5 it is not a tax.“ 

It is not a tax upon any article which his friends wish to man- 
ufacture under the 2 and fostering care of the tariff. 
It does not raise the price of those articles at all, according to 
his philosophy, but as to sugar, it did increase the price. Do 
we produce any sugar in thiscountry? Wedo. Isthe quantity 
of sugar produced in this country as large, incomparison with the 
whole opa pa sugar used here, as is the quantity of tinplate 
produced in this country, in comparison with the whole amount of 
that article used here? [Laughter and applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

Now, then, what is this delightful tin-plate policy? They say 
we must build up a tin apap industry in this country. 
It will not do for us to buy tin cheaply ab It must bear a 

igher here. And whether higher now than it was at some 
other e, under some other policy, is not the question; but 
whether it is higher here and now than it would be but for this 
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eit tax, is the question. We must pay more for tin, in order 
at the people who desire to manufacture tin in this country 
may be encouraged to undertake the manufacture, may be able 
to carry it on successfully. È 

Why not, on the same theory, pay a higher prios for sugar, in 
order that the people, who have been engaged in building up the 
Sugar industry and increasing the product of sugar in this country, 
may be encouraged and protected in the 3 of sugar, until 
the American supply shall be equal to the American demand? 

One significant reason perhaps may be found in the simple 
fact that those people who are active in the production of Ameri- 
can sugar live in Louisiana, while those who wish to be encour- 
aged to manufacture tin plate are, to a considerable extent, 
domiciled in the latitude of Pennsylvania. [Laughter and ap- 
3 Why this sort of discrimination? Why will taking 

e tariff from sugar lessen the price of sugar, and putting a 
ees on tin lessen the price of tin? [Laughter.] How can that 
$ n? 

2 a benignant and consistent policy, beneficial in 
all its details, along the whole line and over the whole field, why 
will you increase the tariff on tin in order to build up the tin in- 
dustry, and take off the sugar tariff although the sugar industry 
might be built up by the same policy? 


en you come to this business, in practical, everyday, pro- 
tection, e, what is the first proposition? t is the pro- 
cedure? 


Somebody from somewhere, somebody representing some cor- 
ration, says: Here, we desire to manufacture something.” 
Well, now, the farmer may say, I think of trying a new kind of 
Me ti RAE bons ANI sane pay rgectomsat pian iivtke 
“I about some new expe p the 
oult vation and handling of cotton.” What do we all say to the 
plain tiller of the soil? We say, All right, friend; we hope you 
will succeed, we wish you good luck.” The agricultural experi- 
menter must take the chances, the Government does not inter- 
vene to make his venture anything better than a venture. 

But here is the man whose corporation has been created to 
manufacture something. On thisside of the House, we would 
say to him, as to the others, That's all right, go ahead, and good 
luck attend you.” He is wiser than to come to us—he knows 
who his friends are. He goes before a protectionist committee, 
intent upon ‘‘ revising” that beatific perfection which is up- 
ward. They understand him, he understands them—they under- 
stand one another. 

A few lines, may be one line, or a sentence, or a phrase, even 
a word, may suffice to provide for him handsomely. He enters 
upon his work with the confidence of assured success. The sea- 
sons with their changes can bring no loss to him. And the 
market? That will be satisfactory, for he himself has the power 
to control it. 

It is idle to assert, as some do, that protectionists do not fix 
the protective-tariff schedules—the protective tariff, you know, 
must be revised by its friends and left untouched by those who 
favor it not. 

There is but one way to put an end to this unjust procedure, and 
that is to stop the possibility of it; to get away from the doctrine 
and practices of protection. I do not care to talk about items. 
This is notan affair of ny oad a skirmish of items, a brush be- 
tween schedules, It is an i ecw a conflict between antago- 
nistic principles, between moderate taxation for revenue and 
high taxes to promote inequality and perpetuate injustice. 

hey speak of steel rails in the most complaisant sort of way, 
and then they sing the song of the wire nail. yes; every 
once in a while some one talks about wire nails; but what is 
there about it all? There is nothing said about the expiration 
of 1 6 about new inventions, about the price of rails and nails 
and other things in Europe, where we sell a great deal of whatis 
raised on our farms; nothing is said of the low prices of these 
products of the farm; and the tyranny which hampers the Ameri- 
can freeman and denies him access to the markets of his choice, is 
left out of view. 

The American people can not buy where they choose to buy. 
The American people can not buy cheaper than the tariff barons 
provide. And competition among the ns is no sooner begun 
than that peacemaker among spoilsmen, the Trust, adjusts dif- 
ferences and sustains prices of what the rich sell and the poor 


buy. 

it it were possible to make a law and enforce it that the in- 
crease, by virtue of the tariff, in the profits of manufacturin 
here for the home market should go to the workingman, 8 
should not go to the manufacturer, there might not be so much 
of evil in that sort of protection. But what a queer brand of 
protection that would be anyway! Our protectionists would not 
touch it. We would not desire it. The workingman would not 
gare for it; with one hand he would pay out the tax, with the 
other he would take it back. Now, the workingman pays out, 


the protected manufacturer takes it in, and protection has stanch 


support. 


e CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BRETZ. I ask unanimous consent that the time of the 
5 be extended until he shall have completed his re- 
marks? 

Mr. DE ARMOND. I thank the committee for this kindness. 
I shall close in a few minutes: 

Not only is protection the parent of extravagance, wastefulness, 
and dishonesty in the taking and disbursing of the people’s money; 
not only is it the maker of the millionaire and the creator of the 
pauper, but protection is the prolific parent of every wild 
scheme and plan, outside the Constitution, to escape from the 
evils which protection has inflicted. 

Now, what wonder is there that people should ask, that 
thoughtful people, ae py set ra should ask for some remedy 
beyond the purview of the Constitution, should forget constitu- 
tional limitations? Have not constitutional limitations been 
forgotten by those who are their oppressors? Has not the Con- 
stitution been set aside and disregarded while they have been 

lundered, while their lot has been made harder, while their 

ours of labor have been increased and made to extend from 
early morning until late at night? „Why,“ they ask, should 
we have a sacred reverence for the Constitution?“ 

Dangerousdoctrine, Mr. Chairman! Dangerous doctrine; doc- 
trine that threatens the very foundations of our Republic. Some 
of these wild theories tend to overthrow our Government, and 
they may yet overthrow it unless relief be brought to the peo- 
ple in the old constitutional ways, by pursuing the old constitu- 
tional methods. Continue, distressed farmer, planter, laborer, 
to revere the Constitution of your fathers. Exact observance of 
it and the hour of your deliveranceisathand. The artful enemy 
will try to prevail again and again, as minorities so often do in 
Peace as well as in war, under the secret command: Divide and 

nquer. The mame the people who have been and are the 
victims of protection, will do well to keep bright on the old banner 
and in their hearts the Democratic, patriotic legend, United 
We Stand, Divided We Fall.” 

The people in general are seeking only a moderate measure of 
relief, that which good laws can bring. They are not trying to 
sweep away the ancient landmarks—they are ti g to re-estab- 
lish them. They are not trying to tear up foundations and over- 
turn institutions. But blindly, willfully, cruelly, selfishly, the 
men who oppose us are denying the relief of just, impartial laws. 
They say that not even the binding-twine bill shall go through. 
The wool bill, intended to cheapen clothing for every poor fam- 
ily in the land is, they say, to be fought and defeated. 

Not asolitary line, not a solitary syllable of the McKinley bill 
shall be touched. at is their decision. They are invoking the 
whirlwind. They are inviting the day of wrath. If they will 
not hearmoderate demands when moderate demands will satisfy 
a long-suffering and deeply-injured people, the time will come, 
and I believe it is not distant, when the American spirit will as- 
sert itself and when the last vestige of protection and of tariff— 
which at best is bad enough, for indirect taxation is bad—will be 
swept at one blowfrom the American continent. 

r. BRETZ. Let it come. 

Mr. DEARMOND. Mr. Chairman,paternalism is never bene- 
ficial to a people. Paternalism does not develop manhood in the 
individual: it can not make the national life higher or nobler 
than it makes the individual life. The people are the govern- 
ment. As individuals they manage their own affairs, as a gov- 
ernment they must act through agents. Better commit to the 
agents nothing which they can do individually. We have in our 
own recent amy se some samples and some examples of what 
self-reliance and independence and industry can accomplish. The 
kindest thing the General Government can do for us is to let us 
alone, not repress us, but leave us free to care for ourselves. 

Let me for a moment revert to the scenes which followed im- 
mediately after the civil war. Four years of terriblestrife, dev- 
astating a fruitful land, killing a common brotherhood, pros- 
trating the industries of a common country, carrying mourning 
to so many homes and desolation to so many households, left the 
war-blighted southland a waste. 

Glance for a moment at the men who followed the Southern 
cross and wore the clothes of gray. What was the prospect 
that spread out before those men at the close of the war? 

The industrial institutions of their country overthrown, their 
farms and plantations waste places, naked chimneys standing 
where mansions had been, breastworks and paths and briers where 
fences and orchards and grain and cotton been, vacancies in 
every houschold—the flower of almost every family swept out of 
life in the storm of battle and left upon some historic field— 
maimed, poor, broken in health, a new world before them, a 
world of desolation, a world of repression, what did the survivors 
do? Did paternalism come to their aid? 
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Was it in the power of any government to do for them what 
must be done, if they were to be saved in the sunny land of their 
nativity? No, they must needs work out theirownsalvation. And 
out of the blackness of their long night of toil and endurance 
came uncanny creatures, with beaks and talons, r to vex 
and tear and devour. In the wildshock of battle there was the 
stimulus of courage in motion. But with the close of the war 
came the demand for a display of the rarer heroism of still life, 
with everything to discourage and nothing 10 stimulate. How 
every danger was met and braved, how farms were opened—man 
in his extremity wisely seeks the rural life—how churches and 
schoolhouses first, and then railroads and factories were built. 
how the most difficult of social problems was solved in peace and 
justice—all this, and much more equally creditable, is history. 
But only afew lines, here and there, of the real history are written. 

In the fullness of time, the complete history of these and other 
American heroes will be made up. And in that historic story, 

_ Stranger than fiction, no brighter page will be found than that 
which tells of the quiet struggle, of the brave fight, of the trium- 
phant victory of peace, won by these ged veterans, over- 
whelmed in war by superior numbers, and left with nothing but 
their Americanism, their courage, their industry, their man- 
hood, with which to fight, against heavy odds, the great battle of 
ee Cao ana. They reversed the decrees of Destiny and, un- 
armed, conquered Fate. 

Now, look, if you please, to the soldier who returned flushed 
with victory. He presents an example, not so striking in this 
8 line of thought, but an example that bears out what 

have said, and that would prove, if additional proof weré 
required, that there is in the American character that which 
needs not paternalism, that which needs not protection, that 
Hess oo only a fair field, ample opportunities, and just laws. 

plause. 

Me came back, it is true, in much better condition than his 
Southern opponent (a brother after the war was over); but what 
was his condition compared with that of the man who stayed at 
home buying bonds with greenbacks, worth 45 cents on the dol- 
lar in gold, bonds to be paid in gold? The man kept busy in 
clipping his coupons, busy in piling up his dollars and building 
his vaults to accommodate his income, procured in large part 
by the agency of the high protective tariff; the man who enjoyed 

the appliances and advantages and great opportunities found 

on the successful side in a period of war, that man had a much 
better start in a money-making age than the brave but needy 
soldier of the Republic, 

The Federal soldier marched back from the field of triumph, 
it is true, but his laurels were not convertible. He had reaped 
a harvest of glory, but had lost time from the acquisition of 
wealth. His time had been spent in reaping laurels instead of 
golden grain. Right manfully did the men who had proved their 

rowess upon the field of battle and who, like the men in gray, 
Bad reflected imperishable glory upon American manhood, right 
manfully did thoy doff their uniforms, put on their citizen’s 
dress, and wage the battle of life side by side, and creditably to 
themselves, with the men who had stayed at home and laid hold 
of every possible advantage while the soldiers were in the field 
fighting for their country. [Applause.] 

The soldiers of the two armies and the sons of these soldiers will, 
I trust, unite at the ballot box in a peaceful effort to rout this 
insolent foe of industry and poverty and misfortune, this pre- 
tender, protection. This coward has the amazing insolence to 
issue orders to you, to tell you where you must buy and what you 
must pay, and offensively feels for your lean pocketbooks. As- 
sert your rights and protection’s reign is done. 

Again, I say, the oppressor stands in his own light if he refuses 
to heed the cry of the suffering for a lifting of part of the burden 
of excessive taxation. But I am not his counselor. 

Mr. Chairman, I feel that I have detained this committee long 
enough. [Cries of Go on!” 
who poses as the friend of American labor and grows rich by 
special privileges while the men whomake the riches grow poorer. 
I think he was neatly set before us for inspection by the poet who 
observed him in his meanderings: 

Through Life's dark wood his sordid way he wends, 
An incarnation of fat dividends. 


. [Laughter and prolonged applause.] 


Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 

do now rise. 
The motion was agreed to. 
The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed thechair, Mr. BLOUNT, from the Committee of the Whole, 
reported that they had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 
) to place wou upon the free list and reduce the duty upon 


woolen goods, and had come to no resolution thereon. 
NOYES VS. ROCKWELL. 
Mr. OFERRALL, from the Committee on Elections, presented 


I think, sir, that the monopolist- 


the report of the committee in the contested-election case of 
Noyes vs. Rockwell in the Twenty-eighth Congressional district 
ofNew York. 

- Mr. OFERRALL. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. COBB], a member of the Committee on Elections, who 
is not preni at this moment, desires to submit the views of thé 
minor 88 and Lask that he have that privilege. z 

The SPEAKER. The report will be printed and referred to 
the House Calendar, and, if there be no objection, the privilege 
will be given to the minority of the committee to file their views, 
which will be printed with the report of the committee, 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 


LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
To Mr. CAPEHART, for one week, on account of important busi- 
ness. 
To Mr. CABLE, for three days. 
The House then, on motion of Mr. MCMILLIN (at 5 o'clock and 
50 minutes p. m.), adjourned. 


BILLS, RESOLUTIONS, AND MEMORIALS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, resolutions, and memorials 
of the following titles were introduced, severally read twice, and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. CLARKE of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 7821) to authorize 
the designation of the lines of 1 operations in the vicinity 
of Mobile and the waters of the Mobile Bay, 1861 to 1865—to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. HITT: A bill (H. R. 7822) to amend section 3939, Re- 
vised Statutes—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Roads. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7823) to amend section 3939 of the Revised 
Statutes, and to authorize the return of mail matter to the writer— 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. TERRY: A bill (H. R. 7824) to put in force in the In- 
dian Territory and Oklahoma Territory certain laws of the State 
of Arkansas—to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. HEMPHILL: A bill (H. R. 7826) to regulate the office 
of the surveyor of the District of Columbia—to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. CAINE: A bill (H. R. 7827) to enable the people of the 
8 of Utah to provide for the collection, ement, 
and display of the products of said Territory at the World's Co- 
lumbian ge ag uon of 1893—to the Committee on the Territories. 

By Mr. WEADOCK: A resolution amending clause 3 of Rule 
XXVI—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri: A resolution of the Missouri 
Legislature favoring liberal appropriations for improvement of 
the Mississippiand Missouri Rivers—to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC, 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as follows: 

Dpr: BAILEY (by request): A bill (H. R. 7828) for the relief 
of Edward G. Bradley—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 7829) to ascertain and pay for 
loss of property sustained by Lieut. John C. Colwell—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims: 

By Mr. CAPEHART: A bill (H. R. 7830) granting a pension 
to Allan C. Vickars—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COX of New York: A bill H R. 7831) to remove the 
charge of desertion against Charles Schaupp, alias Philip 
Schaupp, and authorizing his honorable discharge—to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: A bill (H. R. 7832) for the relief of John F. 
Thomas, of Jeffersonyille, III.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina: A bill (H. R. 7833) 
for the relief of A. E. Conrad, executor of John J. Conrad, of Yad- 
kin County, N. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. NDERSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7834) for the 
relief of First Lieut. Alfred M. Raphall—to the Committee on 
Military. Affairs. 

By Mr. LIND: A bill (H. R. 7835) granting a pension to Olive 
Rude—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LODGE: A bill (H. R. 7836) for the relief of Mrs. Har- 
riet H. Robinson—to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7837) to pension Mary B. Coolidge—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7838) for the relief of Anna Ella Carroll—to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LYNCH: A bill (H. R. 7839) for the relief of Huff Jones, 
for breach of contract with Indian agent—to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs. 
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By Mr. MCRAE: A bill (H. R. 7840) to pension O. H. Bryan 
to the Committee on Pensions. ¢ 

By Mr. RANDALL: A bill (H. R. 7841) to pension Mrs. Eliza 
B. . widow of Charles Peirce, of New Bedford—to the 
Committee on Pensions. : 

By Mr. STONE of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 7825) for the relief 
of Carr, Rogers & Co.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: A bill (H. R. 7842) granting a pension 
to John Coburn—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TRACEY: A bill (H. R. 7843) granting a pension to 
Mary C. Smith—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition of citizens of Portageville, Mo., 

raying the passage of Washburn-Hatch antioption bills—to the 
8 on Agriculture. 
Also, petition of citizens of Portageville, Mo., praying the 
of the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: Petition of citizens of Sabine Parish, 
La., praying passage of a law to prevent speculating in fictitious 
farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BOWERS: Petition of the Woman's Christian Tem- 
perance Union of the Sixth district of California, bearing 1,429 
signatures, against opening any exposition on Sunday where 
Government funds are expended—to the Select Committee on 
the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey: Petition of faculty and 
students of Princeton Theological Seminary, of New Jersey, in 
favor of closing World’s Exposition on Sabbath—to the Select 
Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, petition of Stone Masons’ Union No. 17, of Trenton, N. J., 
in behalf of eight-hour law—to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, petition of citizens of Bordentown, N. J., in favor of legis- 
lation peice | immigration—to the Select Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

, petition of officersand students of Princeton Theological 
Seminary, in Princeton, N. J., against the sale of intoxicating 
pai at the World's Fair—to the Committee on the Columbian 


tion. 

, petition of citizens of Bordentown, N. J., in favor of an 
antisectarian amendment to the Constitution—to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Moorestown (N. J.) Grange, in favor of pure- 
food legislation—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Pennsylvania, in behalf of increas- 

ay for Life-Saving Service—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of Trenton, N. J., in favor of an 
amendment to the Constitution prohibiting grants to sectarian 
institutions—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of members of Bayard Post, No. 8, Grand Army 
of the Hepublic, of Trenton, N. J., in favor of marking battle 
lines at Gettysburg, Pa.—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BURROWS: Petition of Pokagon Gringo; encourag- 
ing silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, and the 
adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. . 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 


ney. 

Also Beüitlon of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on va and Means. 

By Mr. BUSHNELL: Petition of A. Luchsingor and 61 others, 
for increase of pay to postmaster at New Glarus, Wis.—to the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, resolution of J. E. Gurley Post, No. 224, Grand Army of 
the Republic department of Wisconsin, in favor of a law making 
a private soldier's affidavit in pension claims as good as a com- 
miid officer’s, when thatof the latter can not be had—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BYNUM: Petition of John Davenport and others, in 
favor of the enactment of an amendment to the Constitution 
prohibiting States from granting aid to sectarian institutions— 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BYRNS: Petition of John Hetter, to accompany House 
bill 7594, for relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also 2 of Mary Amann, to accompany House bill 7592, 
for relief to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition for a bill to grant a pension to Mary Worack, 
mothe of David Worack, Company F, Fortieth Regiment Mis- 


souri Infantry, to accompany House bill 7527—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Mrs. Henrietta Gottweis, of St. Louis, Mo., 
to accompany House bill 7646, for relief to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition for a bill granting a pension to Cecelia Grunne- 
wald, widow of Michael Grunnewald, of Company D, Third Mis- 
souri Militia, to accompany House bill 759{—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Henry Guenner, for pension, to accompany 
House bill 7528—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, petition of Johannes Jakob, of Company B, First Regi- 
ment United States Reserve Corps, Missouri, to amend militar, 
record, to accompany House bill 7530—to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

Also, petition of Martin Jungel, Company F, First Regiment 
United States Reserve Corps, Missouri, to accompany House bill 
7591—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, petition of Michael Baker, of New York City, to accom- 
pany House bill 1031, for relief—to the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs. 

Also, petition of Anne Sporleder, for a pension—to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CABLE: Petition of citizens of Illinois, in regard to 
battle lines at Gettysburg—to the Committee on Military Af- 


fairs. 

Also, petition of Bethel, Oakwcod, and Woodstock Granges, 
encouraging silk culture, Soe og gambling in farm products, 
and the adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committea on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for free delivery of rural mails 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Littleton and Woodstock Granges, to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of H. Abley and others, of Illinois, for the Hatch 
bill or any similar bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CAPEHART: Evidence to accompany House bill 7596, 
for the relief of Isaac Bloss—to the Committee on War Claims, 

By Mr. COOLIDGE: Petition of the National Woman's Christ- 
ian Temperance Union, against the opening of the Columbian 
Exposition on Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Colum- 
bian Exposition. 

By Mr. CRAIG of Pennsylvania: Resolution of Dansel Council, 
Pennsylvania, American Defense Association, in favor of amend- 
ing our naturalization laws as recommended by the Committee on 
the Judiciary of the House of Representatives—to the Select Com- 
mittee on Immigration aed Naturalization. : 

By Mr. COX of New York: Petition of citizens of Andes, N. 
Y., for a sixteenth amendment to the Constitution prohibiting 
establishment of any form of religion or appropriation of money 
to any institution wholly or in part under sectarian control—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOLLIVER: Papers in the claim of Roswall A. Schell- 
hers, for relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ENGLISH: Petition of Charles H. Collver, Company 
F, Eighty-seventh New York State Volunteers, for an honorable 
discharge—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EVERETT: Papers in the claim of Prior L. Turnkey, 
of Floyd County, Ga.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

5 r. FORNEY: Papers in the claim of J. J. B. W. Rogers, 
of Cherokee County, Ala. —to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. GREE EAF: Petition of Honeoye Falls and Gates 
Grange, encouraging silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm 
products, and the adulteration of foods and drugs—to the Com 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts discredit- 
ing legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. $ 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. i 

By Mr. HAMILTON: Petition of the National Woman's Chris- 
tian. Temperance Union, asking that the Columbian Exposition 
be . on Sunday to the Select Committee on the Columbian 

position. : 

y Mr. HATCH: Protest of William P. Beach, of Macon, Mo., 
against passage of general bankruptcy bill—to the Committee on 
the J 8 0 

5 Mr. HAUGEN: Three petitions of Spring Brook Grange, 
of Wisconsin, one for a pure-food bill, and one by the same body 
for legislation to prevent gambling in farm products—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition by the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office und Post-Roads. 
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By Mr. HAYES of Iowa: Petition of Eldridge Alliance, Scott 
County, Iowa, against reduction of duty on barley—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of Association of Railway Employés at Clin- 


ton, Iowa, in favor of bill for uniform system of coupling 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
Also, resolution of Scott Ne Alliance, in favor of option 
Agriculture. 


cars— 


bill—to the Committee on 


Also, . of Eldridge Alliance, Scott County, Iowa, 
against redu 


ction of duty on barley to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, petition of Scott County Alliance, (Iowa) in favor of op- 
tion bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Oak Ridge Grange, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Oak Ridge Grange, to prevent gambling in 
farm products—to the Co ttee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also 5 of railway employés at Clinton, Iowa, in favor 
of a bill for uniform system of coupling cars and controlling rail- 
road trains, for the greater safety of railway employés—to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HERMANN: Petition of Multnomah G e to pre- 
vent gambling in farm products to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also, petitions of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. ; 

By Mr. JONES: Petition of citizens of Spottsylvania County, 
Va., to prevent the adulteration of food and drugs—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Clifton Grange, encouraging silk culture, to 
prevent gambling in farm products, and the adulteration of food 
and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petitions of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 
Also, petition of the same body, to pron’ contracts discred- 
eog legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee erp fe and Means. 

Also, petition of citizens of Spottsylvania County, Va., asking 
for pure-lard legislation—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LAYTON: Petition of George Mathews and 12 others 
of Leipsic, Ohio, praying for amendment to the United States 
Constitution providing that no State shall pass any law ect- 
ing religion, etc., in any form—to the Committee on the Judi- 


Also, 3 collected by the National Woman's Temperance 
Union, department of Sabbath observance, containing indi- 
vidual signatures and 1,534 representative indorsements of citi- 
zens of Ohio, asking that no expdsition for which appropriations 
are made by Co „shall be opened on Sunday—to the Select 
Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: Papers in the claim of William God- 
dard, of Stone Mountain, Ga.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. LONG: Petition of W. M. Morton, master, and W. N. 
Chandler, secretary, of Cottonwood Grange, No. 951, and 40 
others, of Henderson County, Tex., praying for relief against 
the Northern Pacific Railroad from KarS Wash., to Port- 
land, Oregon—to the Committee on Railways and Canals. 

Also, petition of J. C. Williams, R. J. Sanders, and 21 others, 
of Suna, Freestone County, Tex., in favor of the antioption bill— 
to the Committee on culture. 

By Mr. MALLORY: Memorial to Congress from the Farmers’ 

ce and Industrial Union of Manatee County, Fla., 8 
for the amendment or repeal of the navigation laws of the Uni 
States —to the Committee on Merchant ine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. McCLELLAN: Petition of Harmony G , for free 
delivery of rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. MCRAE: Petition of J. E. Lagrone and 22 other citi- 
zens of Columbia County, Ark., asking for passage of the antiop- 
tion bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Hon. M. H. Bates and 28 other citizens of 
Little Rock, Ark., asking for passage of the antioption bill—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Young People’s Society of Christian En- 
deavor of Reform 1 A urch at 85 Witt Anki pror 
tes ainst opening the World’s Fair on Sunday— e Se- 
loot niren APS Columbian ition. 

By Mr. MILLIKEN: Petition of citizens of Belmont, Waldo 
County, Me., for pure food—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. O’DO : Petition of Jane Baker, of Ottawa Lake, 


Mich., praying that a pension be granted her—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O’NEIL of Massachusetts: Petition of Boston Cham- 
Dor ot Commerce, against option bill—to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

Also, resolution in reference to discriminating against Boston 
in matters of rates from the West to the seaboard—to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Missouni: Resolutions of the National 
Board of Trade, for a uniform bill of lading—to the Committee 
on Interstate Commerce. 

By Mr. POST: Petition of James McMurtry and 175 others, of 
Illinois, to pension the soldiers of the Black Hawk war—to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Also, petition of Acorn Grange, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

By Mr. RAINES: Four petitions of — E Grange, No. 62, 
New Lork, one to urge the prompt passage of a law to prevent 
the adulteration of foods and drugs, and the other to prevent 
gambling in farm products to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition by the same body, for a law prohibiting con- 
tracts iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on 
c th f 

$ i y the same y, to urge the prompt passage o 
House bill 395, defining lard and imposing a tax thereon—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, two petitions of Seneca Castle Grange, No. 359, of New 
York, one for pure food and the other to prevent gambling in 
farm products—to the Committee on culture. 

Also, petition by the same body, fora law to prohibit contracts 
discrediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Bank- 

Zico, petition by th bod th 

i on by the same body, urging the prompt passage of 
House in 395, defining lard and imposing a tax thereon—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. RAY: Petition of Upper 


range to prevent the 
adulteration of food and a 


Lisle, G 
drugs—to the Committee on Agricul- 


ture. 

Also, petition of the same for a pure-lard law—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means. 

Also, two petitions of Susquehanna Valley (N. Y.) Grange 
„qqq ee ete eee ane 
„ and the other avor of a law pro gambli 

farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Susquehanna Valley (N. Y.) Grange, No. 502, 
in favor of a law prohibiting all contracts discrediting legal-ten- 
der currency—to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of Susquehanna Valley (N. Y.) G e, No. 502, 
for bill defining lard—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. SANFORD: Petition of Glen and Caradutta Granges, 
ne gambling in farm products and the adulteration of 
foods and drugs—to the Committee on Ge, open 

Also, petition of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts discred- 
ane legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

Also, 2 5 of the same bodies, fora pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. i 
By Mr. SCOTT: Petition of Union 248, American Federation 
of Labor—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. SNODGRASS: Petition of Q. D. Wilson and others, 
of the Third district of Tennessee, in favor of a proposed sixteenth 
amendment to the Constitution—to the Committee on the Judi- 


By Mr. SPERRY: Petition of the National Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, against the opening of the World's Fair 
on Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposi- 


tion. 

By Mr. STEVENS: Petition of the National Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, asking that the Columbian Exposition 
be ere on Sunday to the Select Committee on the Columbian 
Exposition. 

By Mr. STEWART of Texas: Petition in support of House 
bill 5956, in favor of increasing tax on paper-wrapped cigarettes— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. $ 

By Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: Petition for passage of law re- 
stricting immigration—to the Select Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. STUMP: Petition of citizens of the Second Congres- 
sional district of Maryland, asking that noe ition for which 
appropriations are made by Co shall be opened on Sun- 
day—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

y Mr. TOWNSEND: Petition in favor of John Coburn for 
pension, to accompany his bill—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. TRACEY: Petition of a citizen of Albany, N. V., asking 
that the metric system of weights and measures be used exclu- 
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‘sively in the customs service of the United States to the Com- 
mittee on CO e Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. W. : Petition of North Brookfield, Spencer, 
East Blackstone, and Worcester G es, enco ing silk cul- 
ture, to prevent gambling in farm products, the adulteration of 
food and drugs, and for a pure-lard law—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for free 88 
mails to the Committee on the Post-Offise and Post- 8 

By Mr. WARWICK: Two petitions, one of citizens of Canal 
Fulton, Ohio, and the other of Louisville, Stark County, favoring 
the Stone immigration bill—to the Select Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WASHINGTON: Petition of John Brader and others, 
favoring an amendment to Constitution—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of Miss Mary E. Brader and others, of Central 
Tennessee College, against 3 Exposition on Sun- 
day—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

y Mr. WHITE: Petition of Buena Vista Grange, to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE. 
MONDAY, April 4, 1892. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
bea Journal of the proceedings of Friday last was read and ap- 
proved. 
EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting, in com- 
pliance with law, an annual reportsetting forth the names of the 
clerks and other persons poe go in the Treasury Department 
during the calendar year ended December 31, 1891, showing the 
time each was actually employed and the sums paid to each, et.; 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Printing. 

He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Sec- 
retary of the TaY transmitting, in compliance with a resolu- 
tion of March 24, , & list of all persons employed in the Navy 
Department, and stating that there are no persons in that De- 

ment not specifically authorized or appropriated for by law; 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
' mittee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, and ordered to be 


rinted. 
x He also laid before the Senate a communication from the Sec- 
re of the Interior, transmitting a copy of his letter of the 
15th instant to the Superintendent of the Census, based upon a 
report of the examination and review of the Census Office ren- 
dered March 5, 1892, and a copy of that report, together with the 
letter of the Superintendent of the Census of March 17 in rela- 
tion thereto; which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on the Census, and ordered to be printed. 
ZOOLOGICAL PARK. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a letter from 
the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, transmitting a reso- 
lution of the Board of Regents, recommending an increase of the 
pt Ae late for the maintenance of the Zodlogical Park; which, 
with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations, and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

Mr. CHANDLER presented the following petitions, praying 
for the enactment of a law subjecting oleomargarine to the pro- 
visions of the laws of the several States: 

Petition of H. C. Filch and 45 other citizens of Bradford, N. H 

Petition of C. H. Chickering and 36 other citizens of West 
Chesterfield, N. H. 

7 of R. A. Moore and 29 other citizens of North Mon- 
roe, N. H. 
gt a aa of C. H. Rockwood and 8 other citizens of Swanzey, 


Petition of J. F. Hanson and 22 other citizens of Strafford,N. H. 
Petition of John F. Elliott and 30 other citizens of Lynne, N. H. 
x Pomon of Thomas V. Cherley and 27 other citizens of Dun- 
am, N. H. 

Petition of S. A. Masse and 34 other citizens of South New- 
berry, N. H. 

Petition of William S. Mansfeld and 25 other citizens of Gil- 


son, N. H. 
Petition of C. F. White and 20 other citizens of Fitzwilliam, | 


The petitions were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and roren, 

Mr. CA N presented a petition of Harry Hook and 90 
other citizens of Berks County, Pa., praying for the passage of 
House bill 401, relative to the immigration and importation of 
aliens under contract or agreement to perform labor; which was 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented the petition of F. P. Seabold and 24 other 
citizens of Allentown Pa., and the petition of A. B. Cowan and 
26 other citizens of Ephratah, Pa., praying for the passage of 
an amendment to the Constitution of the United States pro- 
hibiting any legislation by the States 3 an establish- 
ment of religion or making an appropriation of money for any 
ee purpose; which was referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Mr. HOAR presented a petition of sundry citizens of Massa- 
ee oe a petition of 3 Warren, and other citi- 
zens, o ton, Mass., praying for the passage of a bill vid- 
ing for the closing of the World's Columbian Fair on r 
which were referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centen- 
nial (Select). 

He also presented a petition of Richard C. Humphreys and 
other citizens of Boston, Mass., and a petition of citizens of New 
Bedford, Mass., praying for the adoption of an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States prohibiting any legislation by 
the States respecting an establishment of religion or making an 
ee of money for any sectarian purpose; which were 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the following petitions of Stow Grange, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of Massachusetts: ` 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition whe fone, for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
eee ee to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for the eof a bill making certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented a petition of 856 citizens of Wel- 
lington, Ohio, a petition of the Women’s Christian Temperance 
Union of Defiance, Ohio, and a petition of citizens of Zanesville, 
Ohio, praying that the World’s Columbian Fair be closed on 
Sunday, and that the sale of intoxicating liquors be prohibited 
on the grounds; which were referred to the Committee on the 
Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a petition of 16 citizens of Penfield, Ohio, 
and a petition of sundry citizens of Ohio, prayin for the pas- 
sage of an amendment to the Constitution of the United States, 
1 any legislation by the States respecting an estab- 

ishment of religion, or g an appropriation of money for 
any sectarian purpose; which were referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the following petitions of Kirtland and Cen- 
ter Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Ohio: 

Petitions pra; ing for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
peters in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for the of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a petition of the Knights of Labor of 
Seattle, Wash., and a petition of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen of Seattle, Wash., praying for the passage of the bill 
8 the use of automatic couplers and power brakes on all 
railroads; which were referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

He „ a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Seattle, Wash., praying that the public lands re unsold 
may be granted to the States, etc.; which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the United 


States residing in Gallatin County, Mont., and a petition of the 


Chamber of Commerce of Milwaukee, Wis., praying for the enact- 
nent of legislation to insure the early and economical building 

n of the Ni a Maritime Canal; which were re- 
er 


the Committee on Foreign Relations. 
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He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Port Townsend, Wash., praying that jurisdiction be conferred 
upon the Federal courts of the State of Washington for all Fed- 
eral matters arising in the Territory of Alaska; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also present2d a petition of Col. Thomas M. Anderson Gar- 
rison, No. 46, Regular Army and Navy Union, of Vancouver, 
Wash., praying for the adoption of certain amendments to the 
law relative to the retirement of enlisted men; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented the following petitions of Hartland Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Washington: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of sai and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—refe to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PERKINS presented the petition of M. H. Rich and 54 
other citizens of Jewell County, Kans.; the petition of S. L. 
Standish and 8 other citizens of Blakeman, Kans., and the psti- 
tion of Alfred Wootton and 22 other citizens of Woodson County, 
Kans., re for the passage of what are known as the Wash- 
N antioption bills; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the following petitions of Olathe and Morn- 
ing Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Kansas: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. - 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of f and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in the rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. GALLINGER presented a petition of Ezekiel Webster 
Grange, No. 24, Patrons of Husbandry, of New Hampshire, pray- 
ing that the sale of intoxicants be prohibited on the grounds of 
the World’s Columbian Exposition; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented the following petitions of Star King Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of New Hampshire: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

mbling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

udic < 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and Sea ee to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition pra ing for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. PETTIGREW presented a petition signed by Mrs. A. C. 
Clark and 68 other citizens of McPherson County, S. Dak., and 
a petition signed by Mary A. Richardson and 30 other citizens of 
Marshall County, g Dak., praying that the World’s Columbian 
Exposition be closed on Sunday; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). i 

Mr. PADDOCK presented the petition of B. H. Landis and 22 
other citizensof Lancaster County, Nebr.; the petition of James 
B. Jones and 70 other citizens of Custer County, Nebr.; and a 
petition of Full Moon Alliance, No. 2073, of Gothenburg, Nebr., 

raying for the passage of what are known as the Washburn- 
Hatch antioption bills; which were referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. ; 

He also N the petition of M. F. Vaine and 53 other 
members of the Regular Army and Navy Union of Fort Nio- 
brara, Nebr., praying for the passage of House bill 405, to in- 
crease the efficiency of noncommissioned officers; the passage of 
House bill 406, known as the twenty-five-year retirement bill; 
the passage of House bill 413, giving preference to soldiers and 
sailors for civil office; the passage of House bill 416, granting an 
increase of pension to soldiers and sailors; the passage of House 
bill 5116, known as the Bingham naval retirement bill, and for 
the p e of Senate bill 2094, favoring enlisted men in the 
Navy; which was referred to the Committee on Military Af- 

airs. 


Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented a petition of the Chamber of 
Commerce and common council of Sault St. Marie, Mich., pray- 
ing that a further appropriation of $100,000 be made for the com- 
pletion of the four-company post at new Fort Brady; which was 
referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of the Council of Trade and La- 
bor Union of Detroit; Mich., praying for the passage of House 
bill 287, constituting eight hours a day’s work; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

He also presented the following petitions of Pokagon Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Michigan: 

Petition 8 the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented the following petitions, pray- 
ing for the enactment of a law subjecting oleomargarine to the 
provisions of the laws of the several States: 

1 of J. F. Hoffman and 17 other citizens of Hudson, 
ich. 

Petition of H. P. Wheeler and 103 other members of Fayette 
Grange, No. 251, Jonesville, Mich. 

Petition of K. J. Brown and 2 other members of Alpine Grange, 
No. 348, Alpine, Mich. 

Petition of John Campbell and 150 other citizens of West 
Haven, Mich. 

Petition of Levi Rogers and 12 other members of Eaton Rapids 
Grange, No. 360, Eaton Rapids, Mich. 

Petition of J. Isborne and 20 other citizens of Ridgway, Mich. 

Petition of W. A. Lott and 21 other citizens of Quincy, Mich. 

Petition of William Poatt and 52 other members of Lapeer 
Grange, No. 246, Lapeer, Mich. 

Petition of J. W. Gifford and 26 other members of White Oak 
Grange, No. 246, Michigan. i 

Petition of G. W. Ross and 18 other citizens of Morenci, Mich. 
1 of W. H. Moon and 26 other citizens of Fallossburg, 

ich. 

Petition of Nelson Geoffrey and 176 other members of Charity 
Grange, No. 417, Carsonville, Mich. 

Petition of C. H. Stone and 31 other citizens of Hastings, Mich. 
A ade he of A. W. Martin and 15 other citizens of Big Rapids, 

ch. 

Petition of George O. Merriam and 21 other citizens of Gable- 
ville, Mich. 

8 of Patrick Sweeney and 11 other citizens of Elk Rap- 
ids, Mich. ; 

Petition of J. A. Symes and 52 other citizens of Sparta, Mich. 
prunon of Charles Pasinger and 57 other citizens of Shelby, 

ich. 

Petition of M. E. Hull and 20 other citizensof St. Louis, Mich. 

The petitions were referred to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

Mr. HISCOCK presented the petition of Seymour Van Dusen 
and 53 other citizens of White Plains, N. Y., and vicinity; the 
petition of William M. Jansen and 33 other citizens of Napa- 
noch, N. Y., anå vicinity; the petition of Edward E. Eames and 
224 other citizens, em = Sa of H. B. Claflin & Co., of New York 
City; the petition of R. Humphrey Elias and 24 other citizens of 


New York City; the prunon of Virginia Granberry and 23 other 


citizens of New York City; the petition of Samuel F. Hyman 
and 7 other citizens of New York City, praying for the passage 
of an amendment to the Constitution of the United States pro- 
e any legislation by the States respecting an establish- 
ment of religion or making an appropriation of money for any 
sectarian purpose; which were refe tothe Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented petitions of 676 citizens of New York, col- 
lected by the American Defense Association and the American 
Patriotic League, praying for the eof an amendment to 
the laws relative to immigration, naturalization, citizenship, ete.; 
which were referred to the Committee on . $ 

He also big eae the petition of Rev. R. H. Weeks and 31 
members of the Baptist Church of Pitcher, N. Y., praying Con- 
gress to aid the World’s Columbian Exposition by adequate ap- 

ropriations, provided said exposition shall be closed on Sun- 
ay; which was referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Cen- 
tennial (Select). 

He also presented a petition of fifteen insurance companies of 
Boston, Mass., praying that an appropriation be made to estab- 
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lish telegraphic communication along the Virginia beach from 
Cape Charles to Assateague; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a petition of 86 citizens of New York, pray- 
ing for the enactment of a law subjecting oleomargarine to the 

rovisions of the laws of the several States; which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Seneca County, N. 
V., pra; iig tor the passage of the Washburn-Hatch antioption 
bills; 8 55 was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the oriog 1 of Caton, Wheeler, 
Ulysses, Paines Hollow, Beaver Falls, Stockholm Depot, Upper 
Lisle, Troupsburg, East Avon, and Plessis Granges, Patrons of 
Husbandry, of New Vork: ; 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 

bling in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
udiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and ra hg a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 9 05 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—referred 


to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BUTLER presented a petition of the Medical Society of 
Charleston, S. C., signed by Mazyck P. Ravenel, M. D., praying 
that no reduction be made in the iy hope bagi for the library 
of the Surgeon-General’s Office; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on . 3 

Mr. BRICE presented a petition of the congregation of the 
First Baptist Church of Zanesville, Ohio, and petitions collected 
by the National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, signed 
by 212 citizens of Ohio, praying that no exposition or exhibition 
for which appropriations are made by Con shall be opened 
on Sunday, and that the sale of intoxicating liquors be prohibited 
thereat; which were referred to the Committee on the Quadro- 


Centennial (Select). 
He also presented a petition of 23 citizens of Morgan County, 
Ohio, and a petition of 23 citizens of Stark County, Ohio, pray- 


ing for the e of what are known as the Washburn-Hatch 
krs tion bills; which were referred to the Committee on the 
Jud ë 

He nine poren the following petitions of Stillwater Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Ohio: — 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
culture and 5 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm prodncts—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions pra; for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—referred 
to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. CARLISLE presented a petition of officers and teachers 
of Berea College, Kentucky, praying for the passage of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting any 
legislation by the States respecting an establishment of religion 
or making an appropriation of money for any sectarian purpose; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Madison County, 
Ky., praying that no money be appropriated for the World’s Co- 
lumbian Exposition unless the sale of intoxicants be prohibited 
on the grounds, and that it be closed on Sunday; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

Mr. VANCE presented a petition of sundry citizens of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, praying for the pewter, of an amendment to 
the Constitution of the United States prohibiting any legislation 
by the States respecting an establishment of religion or making 
an appropriation of money for any sectarian purpose; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. BARBOUR presented a petition of the city council of 
Portsmouth, Va., praying that an appropriation be made for the 
erection of a public building at that place; which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also presented a petition of the city council of Portsmouth, 
Va., praying that an appropriation be made for paving Third 
street running along the west side of the navy-yard at that place; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

He also presented a memorial of the Board of Trade of Ports- 
mouth, Va., remonstrating against the passage of any bill dis- 
turbing in any way the pilot systems as now established; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. : 

Mr. MCPHERSON presented a petition of the students of the 
Union Theological Seminary of New York City; a petition of the 
faculty and students of the hester (N. Y.) Theological Semi- 
nary; a petition of the students of the McCormick Theological 


Seminary of the Presbyterian Church of Chicago, III., and a 
tition of the faculty and students of the United Presbyterian 
Seminary of Xenia, Ohio, praying that the World's Columbian 
Exposition be closed on Sunday; which were referred to the 
Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented the petition of W. E. Crosby and 21 other 
citizens of Livingston, N. J., praying for the passage of what are 
known as the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; which was re- 
fered to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the faculty and students of the 
Theological 8 the Presbyterian Church, of Princeton, 
N. J., praying that the sale of intoxicants be prohibited on the 
gann of the World’s Columbian Exposition; which was re- 

erred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

Mr. TURPIE presented a petition of citizens of Milwaukee, 
Wis.. Praying for the passage of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion of the United States, provning for the election of United 
States Senators by a direct vote of the people; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Privileges and Elections. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Cass and Howard 
Counties, Ind., praying for the e of what are known as the 
Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Lyons,Greene County, 
Ind., praying for the closing of the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion on Sunday; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a petition of 27 citizens of Grant County, 
Ind.; a petition of 30 members of Carrollton Grange, No. 501 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Indiana; a petition of 10 citizens o 
Bryant, Ind.; a petition of 12 citizens of Harrisville, Ind.; a pe- 
tition of 25 citizens of Young America, Ind.; a petition of 28 cit- 
izens of Goshen, Ind.; a petition of 16 citizens of New Cumber- 
land, Ind., and a petition of 28 citizens of Celina, Ind., praying 
for the passage of legislation subjecting oleomargarine to the 
provisions of the laws of the several States; which were referred 
to the Committee on ss sieges and rde 

Mr. VILAS presented the petition of S. Hollensteiner and 40 
other citizens of Manitowoc County, n ing for the 
sage of what are known as the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Ashland, Wis., pray- 
ing for the passage of an amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States prohibiting any legislation by the States rospootinog 
an establishment of religion or making an appropriation of money 
for any sectarian purpose; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the . of Spring Brook 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of Wisconsin: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
aco og in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 
udiciary. = 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and d rdered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mail in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a memorial of members of the bar of La- 
crosse County, Wis.; a memorial of members of the bar of Dane 
County, Wis., and a memorial of members of the bar of Eau- 
claire County, Wis., remonstrating against the e of the 
bill proposing to detach certain counties from the Territory of 
the western judicial district of Wisconsin and annex the same 
to the eastern judicial district; which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas presented a petition of the general 
council of the Choctaw Nation, praying for the enactment of cer- 
tain legislation regarding their rights in the Indian Territory; 
which was referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. PALMER presented the petition of C. J. Hemphill and 15 
other citizens of San on County, III., praying for the passage 
of the Conger lard bill; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the following petitions of Sidney Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Illinois: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
8 in farm products referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of f and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PASCO presented a memorial of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of Pensacola, Fla., remonstrating against the passage of 
Senate bill 1282 exempting American coastwise vessels from com- 
pulsor: pilotage; which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. LER presented a memorial of 150 citizens of Kit Car- 
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son County, Colo., remonstrating against the ceding of the arid 


lands to the several States and Territories; which was referred 
to the Committee on I tion and Reclamation of Arid Lands. 

He also presented a pe tion of citizens of Ni Wot, Colo., pray- 
ing for the passage of 8 to prevent speculation in ficti- 
tious farm products; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

He also presented a memorial of citizens of Fairplay, Colo., 
remonstrating against the pogo of a general bankruptcy law; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the following petitions of Horse Creek 
G e, Patrons of Husbandry, of Colorado: 

Petition praying | for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
„ to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 

Petition p g for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of f and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WASHBURN presented a memorial of the Board of 
Trade of Aitkin, Minn., remonstrating against the b of 
the Sandy Lake Dam without a lock; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce, 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
St. Paul, Minn., praying that an appropriation be made for a 
survey to determine what, if any, promoa! line for a canal with 
ca ty for barges and vessels that could navigate the lakes, 
8 Ņ unite Lake Superior with the Mississippi River at the 
twin cities; which was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of Center Alliance, No. 204, of 
Rock, Kans., praying for the passage of the Washburn-Hatch 
antioption bills; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the r (Minn. ) Board 
of Trade, praying for the construction of a s canal from the 
great lakes to the sea coast; which was refe to the Commit- 
tee on Commerce. 

Mr. SQUIRE presented a petition of the mayor and city clerk 
of Fairhaven, Wash., praying for the enactment of a law prevent- 
ing the immigration or importation of Chinese to the United 
States; which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Skagit County, Wash., 
a petition of citizens of Adams County, Wash., and a petition of 
citizens of Whatcom County, Wash., praying for the passage of 
the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; which were referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of the Thurston County (Wash- 
ington) Farmers’ Alliance, praying for the free delivery of mails 
in rural districts, and that the money-order system be extended 
to all fourth-class post-offices; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also presented a petition of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Fairhaven, Wash., praying for the early completion of the Nica- 
ae Canal; which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 

ations. 


He also presented a petition of the Seattle (Wash.) Chamber 
of Commerce, praying that the States be given the lands of the 
public domain yet i therein unsold, to be kept for parks, 
or sold, as the several States may deem best, all moneys result- 
ing therefrom, however, to go into irreducible funds for the 
schools and other public institutions; which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands. 

He also presented a petition of the Port Townsend (Wash.) 
Chamber of Commerce, praying for the enactment of a law pro- 
viding that all matters arising in Alaska which may come un- 
der the cognizance of the United States courts, which have here- 
tofore been taken to the United States courts of Oregon, may 
hereafter be referred to the United States courts of the State of 
S which was referred to the Committee on Territo- 

es. 

He also presented the following petitions of St. John’s and 
Preston Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Washington: 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
r of silk culture ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambting in farm products—referred to the Committee on the 

ciary. 

Petitions praying for the e of House bill 395, defining lard 
C 

etitlons pray or the passage ofa prevent the r- 
ation of food. and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 


Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
E to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. PLATT presented a memorial of citizens of Helena, Ohio; 
a memorial of citizens of Luzerne County, Pa.; a memorial of cit- 
izens of Lancaster, Ohio; a memorial of citizens of Blandon, Pa.; 
a memorial of citizens of Schuylkill County, Pa.; a memorial af 


citizens of Jasper Township, Pa.; amemorial of citizens of Luzerne 
County, Pa.; a memorial of citizens of Wyoming County, Pa.; a 
memorial of citizens of Ramsey Township, Pa.: a memorial of citi- 


zens of Lehigh County, Pa.; a memorial of citizens of Bedford 
County, Pa.; a memorial of citizens of Wayne County, Pa.; a 
memorial of citizens of Richmond Township, Pa.; a memorial of 
citizens of Jefferson County, Pa.; a memorial of citizens of North- 
umberland County, Pa.; a memorial of citizens of Lycomin 

County, Pa.; a memorial of citizens of North, Pa.; a memori 

of citizens of Dauphin County, Pa.; a memorial of citizens of 
Berks County, Pa.; a memorial of citizens of Columbia County 
Pa.; a memorial of citizens of Roaring Spring, Pa.; a memoria 


of citizens of Luzerne County, Pa.; a memo of citizens of Bed- 
ford County, Pa.; a memorial of Washington Camp No. 102, Pa- 
triotie Order Sons of America, of Daup County, Pa.; a me- 


morial of citizens of Hastings, Pa.; a memorial of citizens of 
Vermillion, Pa.; a memorial of citizens of Bradford County, Pa.; 
a memorial of citizens of Clarion County, Pa.; a memorial of citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, Pa.; a memorial of citizens of De Witt, Pa.; 
a memorial of citizens of Northumberland County, Pa.; a memo- 
rial of citizens of Montgomery County, Pa.; a memorial of citi- 
zens of McKean County, Pa.; a m of citizens of North- 
umberland County, Pa.; a memorial of citizens of Shawnee, Pa.; 
a memorial of citizens of Clinton County, Pa.; amemorial of citi- 
zens of Bedford County, Pa.; a memorial of citizens of Schuyl- 
kill County, Pa.; a memorial of citizens of Hocking, Ohio; a 
memorial of citizens of Athens County, Ohio; a memorial of citi- 
zens of Cuyahoga County, Ohio; a memorial of citizens of Clin- 
ton County, Ohio; a memorial of citizens of Hennepin County, 
Minn.; a memorial of citizens of Baltimore County, Md., and a 
memorial of citizens of Summit County, Ohio, remonstrating 
against the e of what are known as the Faulkner, Crain, 
and Teller bills, relative to home rule for Utah Territory; which 
were referred to the Committee on Territories. 

He also presented memorials collected by the Woman’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, signed by 450 citizens of Connecticut, 


remonstrating against the opening of any exposition or exhibi- 
tion on Sunday where United States funds are nded; which 
were referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Se- 


lect), 

He also presented the following petitions of Highland and 
Hamden Granges, Patrons of Husbandry, of Connecticut: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragementof silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. : 

Petitions praying for the enactment of legislation to 8 
gambling in farm products to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petitions praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill toprevent the adul 
teration of food and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. : 

Petitions praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
3 to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 

8. 

Petitions praying for the passage of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. 

Mr. QUAY presented the petition of W. Duncan and 55 other 
citizens, of Newville, Pa.; the petition of Irwin H. Fessler and 
26 other citizens, of Freedensburg, Pa.; the petition of James A. 
Mitchell and 29 other citizens of Philadelp Pa.; the petition 
of James K. Helm and 50 other citizens, of Schuylkill Haven, 
Pa.; the petition of E. S. Mobly and 11 other citizens of Beach 
Creek, Pa.; the petition of M. R. Smith and 44 other citizens, of 
Hamburg, Pa.; the petition of M. M. Boor and 20 other citizens, 
of Buck Valley, Pa.; the petition of James A. Robert and 67 
other citizens, of Freeland, Pa.; the petition of James W. Baer 
and 45 other citizens, of Glen Hope, Pa.; the petition of Frank 
Hassler and 30 other citizens, of Tamanend, Pa.; the petition of 
R. S. Henry and 16 other citizens, of Butter Cup, Pa.; the peti- 
tion of H. A. Gerber and 57 other citizens, of Reynolds, Pa.; the 

tition of D. H. Robinson and 23 other citizens, of Suterville 

a.; the petition of William Gresh and 20 other citizens, o 
Montoursville, Pa.; the petition of F. C. Portzline and 40 other 
citizens of Hoffer, Pa; the petition of Aldin Roop and 14 other 
citizens of Coopersburg, Pa.; the petition of S. J. Barlet and 31 
other citizens, of Eckley, Pa.; the petition of Reuben A. Beaver 
and 27 other citizens, of Montana, Pa.; the petition of John 
Lamberson and 27 other citizens, of Huntingdon, Pa.; the peti- 
tion of Andrew Brown and 28 other citizens, of Orwin, Pa.; the 


we 
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petition of David Ballingall and 64 other citizens, of Philadel- 
Phia, Pa.; the petition of Solomon B. Mack and 113 other citi- 
zens of Pavia, Pa., and the petition of H. B. Pearce and 46 other 
citizens, of Irvona, Pa., pas for the DIERE an amendment 
to the Constitution of tho United States prohibi matae 
from passing any law respecting an establishment of religion or 
making an appropriation of money for sectarian purpose; 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. WILSON presented a petition of 202 citizens of West 
Branch, Iowa, praying that the World’s Columbian e 
be closed on Sunday; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Quadro-Centennial 8 

Mr. COLQUITT presented the petition of Dr. W. A. Candler, 

resident, members of the faculty, and 260 students of Emo 
llege, Oxford, Georgia, praying for the closing of the World's 
Columbian Exposition on Sunday, the prohibition of the sale of 
intoxicating liquors on the grounds, and the management of the 
art department according to the American standard of 8 
art: which was referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Cen- 
tennial (Select). 

Mr. VEST presented the petition of L. C. Humphrey and other 
citizens of Cass County, Mo., get es the passage of the Wash- 
burn-Hatch antioption bills; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. COCKRELL presented a petition of the congregation of 
the First Presbyterian Church of Clinton, Mo., ae for the 
clesing of the World’s Columbian Exposition on Sunday and the 
prohibition of the sale of intoxicating Hauora on the grounds; 
(Bolecth referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial 

elect). 

Mr. SAWYER presented a petition of the faculty of Ripon 
College, Wisconsin, praying that the World’s Columbian Expo- 
sition be closed on Sunday, and that no intoxicating liquors be 
sold on the grounds; which was referred to the Committee on the 
Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Dunn County, Wis., 
praying for the passage of the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a memorial of citizens of Scotia, 
Nebr., remonstrating against the e of a general bankruptcy 
law; which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also eee tition of citizens of Arnold, Nebr., and a 

tition of citizens of Kearney, Nebr., praying for an amendment 

the Constitution of the United States, prohibiting any legis- 
lation by the States respecting an establishment of religion or 
making an appropriation of money for any sectarian purpose; 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HARRIS presented the petition of T. D. Wilson and other 
citizens of Madisonville, Tenn., praying for the passage of an 
amendment to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting 
any legislation by the States respecting an establishment of re- 
ligion or making an appropriation of money for any sectarian 
aed ar which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

r. COKE presented a petition of citizens of Mason County, 
Tex., fraying for the passage of the Washburne-Hatch antiop- 
tion bills; which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of San Antonio, Tex., 
pra; for the passage of an amendment to the Constitution of 
the ted States prohibiting any legislation by the States re- 

ting an establishment of religion or making an appropria- 
onof money for any sectarian purpose; which was referred tothe 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. BLACKBURN presented a memorial of sundry citizens | 


of Kentucky, remonstrating against the 


of a general 
bankruptcy law; which was referred to 


e Committee on the 


Judiciary. 
He also presented a petition of the Legislature of Kentucky, 
praying that the fran privilege be extended to the commis- 


sioners of agriculture of the several States; which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announ that the S er of the 
House had signed the following enrolled bills joint resolu- 
tion; and they were thereupon signed uy the Vice-President: 

A bill (S. 808) establishing a port of delivery at Des Moines, 


Towa; 

A bill (S. 2315) to protect foreign exhibitors at the World’s 
Columbian Exposition from prosecution for exhibiting wares pro- 
tected by American patents and trade-marks; 

A bill (S. 2643) changing the time for holding the circuit and 
district courts in the district of West Virginia: 

A bill (H. R. 3867) to amend the act concerning officers of the 
National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers, and for other 
purposes; and 


A joint resolution (H. Res. H5 amending the “Joint resolu- ` 
tion to regulate licenses to proprietors of theaters in the city of 
r D. C., and for other purposes,“ approved February 
1892. 
: REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. McMILLAN, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, to whom were referred the following bills, reported 
them each with amendments, submitted reports thereon, and 
moved their reference to the Committee on Appropriations; 
which was agreed to: 

A bill (S. 2733) to provide for the rebuilding of the beage 
across Rock Creek at P street NW., in the District of Columbia; 


and 

A bill (S. 2734) to provide for the rebuilding of the brid 
across Rock Creek at K street NW., in the District of Columb 

Mr. MCMILLAN, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, reported an amendment intended to be proposed to the 
District appropriation bill; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on Pad ge priations, and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. , from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
were referred the following Wills, reported them each without 
amendment; 

A bill (S. 75) granting to the State of North Dakota certain 
lands heretofore set apart as a wood reservation for Fort Tot- 
ten military reservation, for the use of the militia of North 
Dakota, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 2221) for the relief of Mary J. Neenan. 

Mr. ALLISON. Iam directed by the Committee on Appro- 

riations, to whom was referred the bill (H. R. 6746) to provide 
or the expenses of the government of the District of Columbia 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1893, and for other purposes, 
to report it with amendments. I submit with the bill a written 
report, which I ask may be printed; and in this connection I de- 
sire to give notice that to-morrow morning I shall ask the Sen- 


ate to proceed to the consideration of the bill. 
st CE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 


Mr. HOAR, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 396) confirming titles to certain lands in 
Columbia County, State of Florida, asked to be discharged from 
its further consideration and that it be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands; which was agreed to. 

He also, from the Committee on the Judiciary, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1615) to facilitate the disposition of causes 
in the Court of Claims, reported it with amendments. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire an order of the Senate. I move that a 
letter of the Attorney-General relating to the subject of Senate 
bill 1615, which I will send to the desk, be printed as adocument 
for the use of the Senate. 

The motion was to. 

Mr. TELLER. Iam directed by the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary, to whom was referred the bill (S. 1958) to submit to the 
Court of Claims the title of William McG: an to the Rancho 
Panoche Grande, in the State of California, and for other pur- 
poses, to report it with amendments, favorably. 

Mr. HOAR. I desire to state that I was absent from the sit- 
tings of the committee during most of the time when that bill 
was before it, and that since [ have been able to attend I have 
been unable to give the subject the very extensive investigation 
which it requires. I therefore do not concur with the report at 
present, and reserve the right either to concur with it or to op- 
pose it as I shall determine after examining the subject. 

ane VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. HARRIS, from the Committee on the District of Colum- 
bia, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2611) to authorize the Glen 
Echo Railroad Company to cross the Washington Aqueduct, re- 
ported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 
Mr. WALTHALL, from the Committee on Public Lands, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 855) providing for the extension of 
the coal laws of the United States to the District of Alaska, sub- 
mitted an adverse report thereon; which was agreed to, and the 
bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. CHANDLER, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, to 
whom was referred the bill (S. 1772) for the construction of a 
wooden dry-dock at the United States navy-yard at Portsmouth, 
N. H., reported it with amendments, and submitted a report 
thereon. 

BILLS INTRODUCED, 


Mr. DAWES introduced a bill (S. 2822) to prescribe the man- 
ner in which individual fndian and tribal lands in the Puyallu 
Reservation in Was m may be alienated; which was re 
we by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian 

airs. 

Mr. PETTIGREW introduced a bill (S. 2823) for the relief of 
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Mary Almarolia; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. COLQUITT (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2824) regu- 
lating rates of rouge on second-class mail matter at letter-car- 
rier offices; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

He also (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2825) to amend the 
postal laws so as to proren certain classes of books from being 
transmitted through the mails as second-class matter; which was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Post- 
Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. CARLISLE introduced a bill (S. 2826) to restore to ned 
son County court, Kentucky, acertain amountof money illegally 
collected as an income tax; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. SANDERS introduced a bill (S. 2827) providing for the 
expenses of a commission to negotiate with the Crow Indians as 
to certain lands; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. WALTHALL introduced a bill (S. 2828) for the relief of L. 
M. Garrett; which was read twic® by its title, and, with the ac- 
companying papers, referred to the Committee on Post-Offices 
and Post-Roads. 

Mr. HANSBROUGH introduced a bill (S. 2829) granting to the 
State of North Dakota certain portions of the abandoned Fort 
Abraham Lincoln military reservation, together with the build- 
ings thereon; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Public Lands. 

Mr. GEORGE introduced a bill (S. 2830) to repeal section 714 
of the Revised Statutes, allowing pensions to judges in certain 
cases; which was read twice by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PROCTOR introduced a bill (S. 2831) to peace the effi- 
ciency of the militia; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. TELLER introduced a bill (S. 2832) for the relief of Wil- 
liam P. Hogarty; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S. 2833) granting a pension to 

“Wilson Rittenhouse; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2834) to amend section 2893 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States, and for other purposes; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Mr. CAMERON introduced a bill (S. 2835) to correct the mili- 
tary record of Thomas Amey; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. QUAY introduced a bill (S. 2836) for the relief of Hannah 
B. Crosman, executrix; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Claims. 

Mr. COCKRELL. I desire to introduce a bill ae a pen- 
sion to James M. ey The bill is accompanied by the affidavits 
of J. A. Devinney, William Elledge, and Dr. T. B. Owings, and 
I move that it be referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

The bill (S. oe granting a pension to James M. Ray was 
read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

Mr. VOORHEES introduced a bill (S. 2838) for the relief of 
the legal representatives of Henry Wingate, deceased; which 
was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims. : 

Mr. HISCOCK introduced a 7 — resolution (S. R. 71) author- 
izing the Secretary of War to loan certain guns to the Renssa- 
laer County Soldiers and Sailors’ Monument Association, of Troy, 
N. V.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENT TO A BILL. 


Mr. PERKINS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the District of Columbia appropriation bill; which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered 
to be printed. 


MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT MEMPHIS. 


Mr. BERRY. I submit a resolution, which Lask to have read, 

printed, and lie over until to-morrow. 
The resolution was read, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to inform the Senate 
whether or not the Kansas City and Memphis rete § and Bridge Company, 
authorized by act of Congress approved April 24, 1888, to construct a bridge 
across the Mississt River at Memphis, Tenn., have complied with that por- 
tion of said act which required such Somya to provide fora passageway 
for wagons and vehicles of all kinds and for the transit of animals. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will lie over until 
to-morrow. 
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NATIONAL SANITARIUM. 


Mr. GALLINGER. I desire to give notice that on Monday 
next, at the close of the morning business, I shall ask the per- 
mission of the Senate to briefly address it on the joint resolution 
{S. R. 67) providing for the appointment of a commission to se- 
ect a site for the establishment of a national sanitarium for the 
treatment of 3 diseases—not to interfere with the ap- 
propriation bills, 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL. 

A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. 
L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on the Ist instant approved and signed the act (S. 444) grant- 
ing to the State of South Dakota section numbered 36, in town- 
shipnumbered 94 north, of range numbered 56 west, in the county 
of Yankton, in said State, for the purpose of an asylum for the 
insane, to correct an act approved June 16, 1880, attempting to 
make such grant to the Territory of Dakota, and for other pur- 
poses, 

THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 


Mr. SHERMAN. As the Calendar is now in order, I desire 
to ask the Senate to consider a billin which the farmers are 
largely interested. It is Senate bill 797, reported from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

Mr. DAW I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the Indian see ace bill. 
The VICE-PRESID . Before taking up that order 

Mr. SHERMAN. I ask the Senator from Massachusetts to let 
m3 get this bill through. If it takes any time I will not stand 
in the way of the ap So gas bill, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. It is proper for the Chair first to 
lay before the Senate resolutions com over from a previous 
day, which were submitted by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
MORGAN]. The resolutions will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. Resolutions by Mr. MORGAN, directing 
the Committee on Finance to make examination and report to 
the Senate certain information in relation to currency and coin- 


age. 
Mr. WOLCOTT. I desire to give notice that at the close of 
the routine morning business on Wednesday I shall desire to ad- 
dress the Senate on the pending resolutions offered by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama relative to the silver question. 
Mr. SHERMAN, Will the Senator from Alabama yield to 


me? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Alabama 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. MORGAN. For what purpose? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to have a bill passed to which I think 
there will be no objection and in regard to which there is some 
urgency. It will take but a moment. 

The CE-PRESIDENT. The title of the bill will be stated: 

The CHIEF CLERK. A bill (S. ie provide for fixing a uni- 
form standard of classification and g g of wheat, corn, oats, 
barley, and rye, and for other purposes. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. MORGAN. That isa subject that must take up some time. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ido not think there will be a single objec- 
tion to the bill. 

Mr. 3 Let it be read for information and then we 
can tell. 

Mr. MORGAN. If I can get the consent of the Senate to an 
understanding that at the close of the routine business to-mor- 
row morning I can call up these resolutions, upon which I pro- 
pose to submit some remarks, I will not get in the way of Senators 
this morning, particularly of the chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, who wants to close the Indian appropriation bill, 
and which ought to be closed, of course. I ask the unanimous 
consent of the Senate that I may callup my resolutions to-mor- 
row at the close of the routine morning business, and then that 
I shall be permitted to address the Senate upon them. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
made by the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. SHERMAN. I wish to make a qualification. I wish the 
Senate itself to understand the nature of this hg, ee Under 
the rules, when a resolution goes over, the Senator introducing it 
has a right to call it sp and to address the Senate upon it, but 
when it is interrupted by the expiration of the morning hour at 
2 o'clock, it goes on the Calendar, and it can then be taken up 
only on motion. Thatis the rule, and if the Senator asks that 
by unanimous consent these resolutions shall stand in the way of 
all the morning business just so long as anybody desires to speak 
upon the prolific topic of the silver question I most respectfully 
object. But if he simply 

Mr. MORGAN. I most 555 object to the Senator 


taking me off the floor to bring up a 
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Mr. SHERMAN. Very well; I will give way, although it is 
a bill to which there can be no objection. j 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, there is objection. I have objection. 

Mr. STEWART. I object to cutting off any opportunity to 
discuss the question involved in the resolutions. J 

Mr. SHERMAN. Whenever a majority of the Senate are in 


favor of discussing it it ought to be discussed. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Objection is made to the request 
of the Senator from Ohio. - 

Mr. DAWES. I wish to say, in view of the request of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama—— k 

Mr. WILSON. Iask the Senator from Alabama to,yield to 
me one moment. Š 

Mr. DAWES. I wish to say that I do not desire to stand in 
the way of the universal courtesy accorded to a Senator who 
gives notice of a desire to make remarks to the Senate, and 

erefore if the Senator from Alabama prefers to go on this 


morning I will yield to him. 
Mr. TELLER. We do not know what is going on, Mr. Presi- 
dent. 


Mr. PLATT. We can not hear a word. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Senators will please suspend con- 
yersation and resume their seats. Business will be suspended 
until order is restored. 

Mr. MORGAN. I hope Senators are aware of the very little 
time I have now, and that they will forbear. 

Mr. WILSON. I have been endeavoring for some time to get 
the attention of the Chair in order that I might make an objec- 
tion to any arrangement which will interfere with the morning 
business and consideration of the Calendar, as there now seems 
to be a proposition pending that will probably consume an indefi- 
nite time. I think we ought to give some consideration to the 
Calendar. 

Mr. MORGAN. I am not speaking under any arrangement; 
I am speaking under the rules of the Senate, which provide for 


my privileges, which I pro to enjoy moderately. 
rhe VI E-PRESIDEN T. The question is on agreeing to 
the resolutionsof the Senator from e MORGAN], upon 
which he is entitled to the floor. The resolutions will be read. 
The resolutions were read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Finance is directed to make examination, 
and re to the Senate as soon as practicable— 

1; thas been the effect on the peoe of silver bullion, of the provisions 
of the act of July 14, 1890. directing the purchase of silver bullion and the 
issue of ry notes thereon, and whether the said act has in man- 
ner contributed to promote or sustain the established policy of the United 
States to maintain the two metals, gold and silver, on a parity with each 
other upon the present 1 ratio,“ or such ratio as may be provided by law, 
as declared in section 2 of said act. 

2. Whether the issue of Treas notes as provided in said act has been 
and will be a sufficient provision of law for maintaining the two metals on 
a ty with each other upon the present legal ratio,” or whether any and 
what further legislation is nece: to provide a new ratio between gold 
and silver to keep them on a parity with each other, 

3. Whether the rig ne f notes that have been issued under the first section 
of said act of July 14, 1890, have at any time, or at any place, been at a discount 
in exchange for gold or silver coin; and whether, in the Judgment of said 
commit they are likely to be at such discount, if said act shall remain 
permanently in full force and operation. And further, whether said Treas- 
ury notes furnish to the people a safe and sound legal-tender currency, as 

ood for their purposes as gold coin or silver coin; and further, whether said 

Treasury notes have at any time since the date of the act of July 14, 1890, 

taken the place in our national currency of large sums of gold coin that were 

sent to Europe for speculative purposes, and whether the presence of those 

Treasury notes in our volume of currency during the absence of such large 

sums of gold did not save var ponte and our Government from a dangerous 

financial crisis and threaten e 
- 4. Whether the co or issue of any dollar of gold or silver is now au- 

thorized by the laws of the United States, and, if so, under what law is such 

coinage permitted, and further, whether it is a safe financial system to au- 
thorize the printing and issue of paper dollars, and to forbid the coinage of 
gold or silver dollars. 

6. Whether it is just to the people who are compelled to use the subsidiary 
coins of the United States in their daily business, and to receive them in pay- 
ment for labor, and also to use them in payment for food, medicine, raiment, 
and shelter, thatsuch coins should contain less pure silver than the full legal- 
tender silver dollar in which their creditors and bankers have the right to 
collect their debts from them. 

6. That said committee ascertain, and report to the Senate, as nearly as 
they may the proportion of the silver coin and gold coin that is in actual cir- 
culation in Great Britain and the 5 states; in Russia, China, and 
Japan; in India, Turkey, and Egypt; and in Australasia, Canada, the United 
States, and each of the other commercial states on this hemisphere; and in 
Hawaii and the West Indian Islands. 

2. Resolved further, That inasmuch as great anxiety exists among the in- 
dustrial classes of the United States as to the causes of the depression of 
prices and the paralysis of markets for their productions: and, as their suf- 

erings are severe, that said committee shall proceed promptly to inform the 
Senate upon the matters submitted to them under the foregoing resolutions, 
except the sixth, and,as to that resolution, they shall have authority to send 
for persons and papers if they shall see fit. 


Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I know that this is a subject 
which strikes upon the attention of some Senators in an ing 
way, because the people of the United States are very earnest in 
their desire to have some relief from existing financial conditions 
and embarrassments and some of us are not ready to act. I know 


that the behests of party stand in the way of a free expression of 
opinion in this body upon a question of finance that has now been 


mooted for twenty years in the direction of the free coinage of 
silver; and I feel the embarrassment that any man would feel 
under such circumstances in bringing forward and discussing a 
matter which I think the people of the United States desire and 
are determined to further investigate; if we of the Senate are not 
willing to express our opinions by our votes and otherwise upon 
a question of this kind they will express an opinion for us at the 
lot box next November, and on other occasions. 

I am not of those who believe that the restoration of the finan- 
cial system of the country to a condition suited to the wants of 
the people depends exclusively upon the remonetization of silver 
with all of its free-coinage privileges. I r there are 
some other things requisite to be done in addition to that, to 
make the financial system worthy of the American people and 
our country with all of its vast and wonderful powers and re- 
sources. 

I believe that since 1878, when we took the first step in the 
direction of tha restoration of the finances of the United States 
to their former and normal condition before they were revolu- 
tionized by the act of 1873, we have made very great progress. 
We have brought the country “ie a very much better condi- 
tion than it was prior to 1878 and back to 1873, when the demone- 
tization of silver took place. I am encouraged by the progress 
we have made to continue in the good work. I am encouraged 
to believe that there are in the act of 1890 several provisions that 
are worthy of consideration. I think we shall ascertain, upon 
the investigation to be ordered under these resolutions, that 
that act has accomplished some good, perhaps a great deal of 
good, for the people of the United States. 

I think that it ought to be amended and reformed, and what- 
ever of movement I should be disposed to make for the relief of 
the financial conditions would be first of all in the direction of 
amending and reforming the act of 1890. Iwould not give up one 
inch of the ground that we have gained in the enactment of that 
statute, but improving upon the condition as it has been estab- 
lished, after long and laboriousefforts and struggles, I would try 
still to step to the front and do for the country other things that 
=e just as requisite to be done as were those provided under that 

aw. 

I am not a doctrinaire on the subject of the free coinage of 
silver. I think that is a practical question and not simply a 
question of political economy. I think that it is no more a doc- 
trinal question of political economy than is the sogea opera- 
tion of theGresham law. The Gresham law is regarded by almost 
all political economists, and especially by doctrinaires, as being 
an infallible rule for the people of this country in respect to the 


-coinage of gold and silver. The infallibility of that rule has 


been ye soray tested and has been disproved by the experi- 
ence of the United States in the most signal way on various oc- 
casions. I prefer to the Gresham law or any other law of politi- 
cal economics the Constitution of the United States, 

I prefer the foundations on which our fathers rested the finan- 
cial system of this country, and upon which they expected that 
we should maintain it, and I am unwilling to have any legislation 
until that Constitution is altered, which abrogates any one of its 
provisions, which retires to the rear the provisions or guaran- 
ties made in that instrument in favor of gold and in favor of 
silver as the coinage of the United States. The people of this 
country also have that impression, and have had it since the 
foundation of our Government, and they are not satisfied now, 
nor will they ever be satisfied, until full constitutional sway is 
given in our legislation in respect of both these metals. 

Bimetallism was established in the Constitution when gold and 
silver were wedded together, in the very language of that instru- 
ment, and in the only process by which they could be reduced to 
circulating medium, that of coinage. No man has the right to 
put them asunder by destroying one of these metals or making 
either of them inefficient in the service of the country in all oi 
its financial operations and powers. 

Our fathers, for good reason and in the most careful way, as- 
certained and regulated their actual value,.and their relative 
value to each other by comparing each metal with other stand- 
ard productions through the history of many generations of peo- 
ple. They regulated the value” of these coins and fixed the 
proper ratio at 15 to 1, because that was the purchasing power of 
the coins of each metal through a long series of years. If this 
had not been disturbed in 1834, so as to advance the relative value 
of gold, we should have had no trouble with the ratio, but the 
fixed them at 16 for 1, leaving the fine silver ina dollar at 364 
grains, where it still stands. 

The argument is so very strong, so direct, and so impres- 
sive in favor of bimetallism, that there isnot a single gold stand- 
ard man in this Senate to-day—and there are several here—who 
is willing candidly to confess that he is not a bimetallist; not 
one, They will tell you in debate, they will write it in letters, they 
will print it in speeches, that they are for bimetallism; that that 
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is the chief point to which their hopes are directed, and until 
thatis 1 they can never be satisfied with the finan- 


cial situation in the United States, and they will tell you of many 
expedients and means by which they hope ultimately and aftera 
long lapse of years and of suffering to reach the condition where 
they can afford to be bimetallistsin practice as wellasin theory, 
but those conditions are plainly in ssible. 

Bimetallism, Mr. Président, is indispensable from the very 
language of the Constitution of the United States. No man can 
strike out gold as a money metal and obey the Constitution, 
nor can any man strike out silver as a money metal and obey the 
Constitution; and it is no obedience to the Constitution of the 
United States that we are willing to give a small portion of the 
circulating medium of this country in the shape of subsidiary 
silver coins, which are 6 cents on the dollar less in value than the 
standard silver coins and gold coinsof the United States, into the 
hands of the industrial e who earn their bread every day. 

A man who is willing merely to give tothe common industrial 
laboring people of this country only subsidiary coins upon the 
basis of our present statute laws, which subsidiary coins are 283 

ins shortin weight of the pure metal, the standard metal of the 

silver dollar authorized to be coined under the laws of the United 
States, is not a bimetallist. He is a hypocrite. He pretends to 
be a bimetallist when he is only to dole out, as we are 
doing, about $67,000,000 into the hands of the common industrial 
classes of this country in the shape of subsidiary silver coins, at 
a loss of 6 cents on every dollar, and compel them to take them 
in sums of $10 or under, as legal tender, and then refuses to per- 
mit them to pay a $20 debt in anything but standard gold coin or 
standard silver coin, or a greenback. He makes our silver coins 
and gold coins worth 6 cents on the dollar more than the $10, 
with which the laboring man could pay a small debt. That is 
not bimetallism. 

That, Mr. President, is holding the word of promise to the 
earand breaking it to the hope.” That is a positive wrong com- 
mitted daily, hourly,and every moment upon those classes of our 
fellow-citizens in this country who every day labor for wages, 
and at nightfall buy, with the proceeds of their day’s labor, some- 
thing wherewith to feed themselves or clothe themselves or 
some shelter into which they may creep. 

I suppose that the sixty-five or seventy millions of people in 
the United States, those who labor every day for the bread of 
life and those who do not labor, use in ir daily transactions 

more of this debased subsidiary coin than is used of standard 
coin in the daily transactions of the men engaged in the com- 
merce of this country by actual exchange from hand to hand. 
What I mean to say is this: That the people who use and handle 
and are compelled to use and handle, who are compelled to earn 
and receive and compelled to live upon these debased subsidiary 
coins, handle a larger aggregate amount during one day in their 
transactions in the United States than there is of standard gold 
and silver coin actually handled in the other transactions of the 
country. 

So then that bimetallist, as he calls himself, who is willing to 
compel the ordinary la population of this country to use 
this debased silver coin, 28} grains below the standard value, in 
their daily transactions, is a man who has got his own consent, 
for the purpose of dubbing himself by a title which he thinks is 

pular to rob the ple he represents. This robbery is the 
hana of the claims of many to be considered as bimetallists. 

The division of opinion and demarkation by lines of action in 
this country between the silver men and the gold men is simply 
this: The Se oasis annie t 3 mar mor nore 5 

u a th each other e ere. © go 

Ben 40 noe want bimetallism. They want the silver destroyed, 
driven out of the currency, dishonored, and reduced to the mere 
capacity or condition of a commodity. 

he . character of silver, that character by which alone 
we are entitled to call it a precious metal, they ignore and dis- 
card and scout, and they are not willing to have it; they are not 
Willing that it shall perform any function in this country, except 
the same that wheatand corn and cotton perform, of being a mere 
commodity of commerce, except only ae they are oe to pinch 
out of it enough tofurnish the or ary Se people of this 
a debased subsidiary coins to serve them in their daily trans- 
actions. 

Now, I commend this to those gentlemen who have been so 
eloquent and so persistent in their efforts to make the world be- 
lieve that the free coinage men in the United States are desirous 
of 1 cheap dollar upon the people. You put cheap, de- 
based dollars upon the people and you compel them by law 


totake them Then you cry out rsa against the friends of 
standard dollars. There is not now in the United States, ac- 
cording to the laws of the United States, the rtunity to coin 
gold dollar is 


a gold coin of less than $5 in denomination. 


stricken out by the act of the last Congress as a coin, and no man 
can coin a gold dollar any more in the United States. It is my 
opinion that not only the theory but the practice under the law 
of 1890 has had the same effect upon the silver dollar; so that as 
a matter of fact there is no law, no mandatory statute in the 
Hee States for the coinage of a dollar of gold or a dollar of 
silver. 

I can demonstrate, I think, to the satisfaction of anybody, any 
plain common-sense man, that the power to coin silver dollars 
to-day, corresponding precisely with the practice, as I will show 
it now in afew moments, of the Treasury Department is a mere 
discretionary poner left in the hands of the Secretary of the 
Treasury which he may exercise or not at his will and pleasure. 
If I were to go there with any sort of demand, or present any 
kind of urgency or emergency that an American citizen could 
feel or experience in respect of the necessity of having silver 
dollars coined, the Secretary of the Treasury could turn to me 
and say the power to coin silver dollars under the act of 1890, 
which repealed all antecedent acts, is with me entirely a dis- 
eretionary power, and I can coin them or I can refuse to coin 
them at my will and pleasure.” Therefore, Mr. President, there 
is no mandatory law, there is no statute ha the force and 
effect of law in the United States to-day for the co: either of 
a gold dollar or of a silver dollar. 

I suppose that no one in this august and splendid body of men 
will be heard to say that a permission gan by law to the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury to coin silver do of the standard value 
for the purpose of redeeming the coin certificates issued under 
the provisions of the act of 1890, is a law for the co of silver. 

Left in that situation, without any coinage law for silver or 
gold dollars at all, you compel the people hereafter, if this law 
stands just as it is and if the action of the Secretary of the Treas- 
oy is to be just what it is now and has been heretofore, you com- 
pel the people of the United States by positive law to receive 
subsidiary coin for their daily toil, their daily productions, what- 
ever they may be, and you refuse them permission to handle or 
to have any other minor gold coin, I will call it, or any other 
silver coin except the debased subsidiary coin. 

The biggest coin that a man can hold by the law of the United 
States if that coin is struck to-day, whether of gold or of silver, 
is the half dollar. The Secretary of the Treasury may dole out 
to him, if he sees proper, a dollar, but he can not issue that dol- 
lar except in the redemption of coin certificates; he can not coin 
it for ay other purpose than the redemption of the coin certifi- 
cates. man must hold a coin certificate and go there with it 
for redemption before he can respectfully or tably insist 
that he shall put his mint to work and strike-a dollar that he 
wants to use in silver, in place of paper money, that he can take 
with him and circulate amongst the people. 

That is the condition we are in to-day in t of our gold 
and silver coinage; and while the world is s tiptoe—no, 
not the world, but the financial kings of the earth are stand 
tiptoe and belching forth rsions and denunciations an 
criminations upon us because the price of 371 grains of silveris 
not a dollar in the commercial markets. While they are doing 
that, knowing very well that the present price of silver has been 
depressed by the iron heel with which they have crushed it down, 
using the great power of this great Government, knowing that 
only they are responsible for the present value of silver com- 
mercially, these men tower in their rage and indignation and 
scorn when they speak to us about wishing to put out upon the 
people as a dollar that which can be bought in the markets of 
the United States as bullion for 80 or 85 cents. [To Mr. STEW- 
ART]. What is it to-day? 

Mr. STEWART. Eighty-seven. » 

Mr. MORGAN. Eighty-seven. They at the same time, inorder 
to increase the power of gold held in eo from $5 up, and 
in order to increase the power of such es of money as they 
may see proper to predicate upon that gold, to be increased or 
3 in their purchasing power or in their volume accord- 
ing to their good will and pleasure, they hand out to the people 
of the United States $67,000,000 in these debased subsidiary coins, 
debased by actual requirement of law. 

Mr. STEWART. The dollar, if the Senator will allow me, is 
only about 67 cents. That is made of 412i grains. It is the ounce 
which is worth 87 cents. 

Mr. MORGAN. The dollar is about 67 cents. 

Mr. STEWART. Sixty-seven cents. 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I propose as well as I know 
how to do it in the interests of the ple to strip the masks off 
the faces of those gentlemen and let them for one time look the 
truth dead in the face. i 

On Saturday I wrote to the Director of the Mint and asked him 
some questions about what the practice was under this present 
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act of 1890 in regard to the coinage of the bullion we have been 
buying, and here is his response: 

f TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU. OF THE MINT, 
Washington, D. C., April 2, 1892, 

DEAR SENATOR: Re: to your inquiry of the Ist instant whether since 
June 30, 1891, the cover D Sarchased. under the act of July 14, 1890, has 
been coined, and to what amount, and whether the provisions of that act, as 
to a coinage of silver bullion are held by the Department to be mandatory 
or rmissiy: 

The number of silver dollars coined at the mints of the United States since 
June 30, 1891, from silver bullion purchased under the act of July 14, 1890, has 
aggregated 1,997,620. e 

That, however, was for the purpose of supplying a demand 

that existed prior to the passage of that act. * 


At present a monthly coinage of silver dollars from purchased bullion is 
being executed at the mints of the United States at San Francisco, Carson 
City, and New Orleans. 

How much he does not undertake to say. 

No silver-dollar coinage is at present being executed at the mint at Phila- 


I have the honor to reply as follows: 


delphia, which is engaged upon the recoinage of subsidiary silver 
coins and the execution of the necessary minor coinage. 

It is held by the tment that the coinage of silver dollars from silver 
bullion er the provisions of the act of July 14, 1890, is discre- 
. Secretary of the Treasury and that the only re- 

by that act is an amount sufficient to provide for the redemption of 
the Treasury notes issued under the provisions of the same law. 
Very respectfully, 


E. O, LEECH, Director of the Mint. 

Hon. JOHN T. MORGAN, United States Senate. 

They have, in practice, stopped coining silver dollars, and they 
ha ve tn theory repudiated the idea that the Congress of the 
United States in the act of 1890 did 8 more than merely 
to grant a discretionary permission to the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to coin as much of the bullion he may purchase under the 

visions of that act as he might consider a necessary provision 
5 Now, that act means upon its face, as construed 
fairly and properly and as understood at the time of its passage, 
that to provide for the redemption of a dollar note issued to the 
hands ot a citizen, there must be a dollar of silver coined and held 
ready to redeem it, and so with a million dollars. But the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, in practice and in theory, has adopted a 
rule of the Department by which it is held that it is entirely dis- 
eet dar aes with him what amount he shall coin and when he shall 
coin it. 7 

Mr. President, if the act of 1890 being thus construed is not 
amended then we acquiesce in having confided into the hands of 
the Secretary of the ry the mere discretion to coin or not 
to coin the money that has been bought through the labor and 
toil of the people for the purpose of furnishing a quota of silver 
money for the use of these 1 communities that we represent. 
Who can call that a law? It is a mere protection to the Secretary 
in exercising his discretion. It saves him from im hment, 
and that is all it does, for not obeying what would otherwise ba 
his duty, for we buy that silver, not for the pu of hoarding 
it merely in the form of bullion, but we buy it in order to sup- 
ply silver coinage to the people of the United States and to main- 

what? I will read what we have got to maintain as ex- 
ressed in this act, and amore solemn pledge was never made 
k the world. 2 

It being the established policy of the United States to maintain the two 
metals on a parity with other upon the present legal ratio. 

What did we mean by putting that languageinthat act? Did 
we mean to maintain a parity between silver bullion and gold 
coin or gold bullion and silver coin, or did we mean to maintain 
a parity between the coins struck from these metals? 

t is said, in the words I have quoted, to be the established 
policy of the Government of the United States to maintain this 
parity, and yet the Secretary of the Treasury, in view of that 
solemn declaration on the part of Congress, concludes from the 
language of the act that he is entirely safe and correct in con- 
struing this act to be a mere permission to him to coin the silver 
bullion in the Treasury at his will and pleasure. 

Mr. BUTLER. II I do not disturb the Senator from Alabama, 
I should like to ask a question for information, if he can give it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. BUTLER. I see the Director of the Mint makes no ref- 
erence to it, but is it true that these monthly purchases of bul- 
lion are still going on and that the bullion is being piled up in 
the Treasury of the country? 

Mr. MORGAN. Four and a half millions a month. 

Mr. BUTLER. That is still going on, and that is still being 
piled upin the Treasury, I understand. 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes; I will come to that ntly, for I will 
want to know from the Senator from Kentucky in my rear [Mr. 
CARLISLE] and the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN], who 
work foxes in the same line I understand—I will want to 
known what they are going to do with this bullion when it gets 
to be a thousand millions or two thousand millions in the T. A 

Mr. SHERMAN. Iwish to ask the Senator a question, and that 


is, whether he is not entirely satisfied as a lawyer that the dis- 
cretion is entirely left to the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. MORGAN. No, sir, L am not asa lawyer nor as a Sena- 
tor nor as an American citizen nor as a man of plain common 
sense. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Ican only say there was not the slightest 
doubt in the minds of the conference committee that that was to 
be entirely in the discretion of the Secretary of the Treasury.- 

Mr. MORGAN. But when that conference committee made 
its report I happened to rise on the floor of the Senate and say I 
did not know anything about what they were doing or what was 
the motive of their action, and it was piteously pleaded that it 
was indecorous for a man on the floor of the Senate to inquire 
into the secret performances of any committee. Now, what se- 
cret reservations that Senator may have had for the purpose of 
qualifying the words of this solemn statute I do not know. All 
I can go by is the text of the law itself, the face of the text, and 
there is not a man of ordinary common sense in the United States 
who would not, I think, believe that it was the p of Con- 
gras ne the two metals should be put upon a parity in their cir- 
c n. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Undoubtedly. Allow me to say that the 
language of that law is so plain that I do not see how any Sena- 
tor, especially so good a lawyer as the Senator from Alabama, 
could doubt it. It declares that the Government of the United 
States shall maintain the parity of gold and silver coin. 

Mr. TELLER. No: it does not. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The gold and silver metals. 

Mr. TELLER. That is quite a difference. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Not a bit of difference. It also provides 
distinctly that for every dollarthe Treasury of the United States 
issues under that law there shall be behind ita dollar's worth 
of silver according to the gold price at the time it is bought. 

Mr. MORGAN. Very good. 

Mr. SHERMAN. And that the Secretary of the Tre 
shall not coin these silver dollars except as they were n 1 
and who is to decide that except an executive officer? 

Mr. MORGAN. That last clause is not in the law by expres- 
sion or by intendment or by inference or by a guess of any man, 
except the man who knows the heart of the Senator from Ohio. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I unde it so. 

Mr. MORGAN. Youso understood it, and the conference com- 
mittee may havesounderstood it. The Senator from Ohio shaped 
this measure in the conference committee, and when we got 
through with ithe brought it to the Senate and denied the priv- 
ilege to a Senator to get up and ask the whys and wherefores 
and what was meant by this and that and the other thing found 
in the report of the conference committee. 

Mr. CARLISLE. The Senator from Alabama has referred to 
me in connection with the act of July 14, 1890. I simply desire 
to say in ropena to that aliusion that I did not support the act 
of July 14, 1890, either in the committee or in the Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN. I know the Senator did not support it, but I 
have a letter of the Senator here which supports something 
"Orr, CARLISLE. Possibly Ih ted 

8 X ossibly ave supported a great many 
things worse than that. 

Mr. MORGAN. Les, I think you have, several. 

Now, Mr. President, before I get further into this subject £ 
wish to call attention to the point in the letter of the Senator 
from Kentucky where he deprecates the results, I suppose, of 
the act of 1890, or at all events he deprecates the policy of that 
act without designating it in his letter, because he says that it 
will hoard up enormous masses of metal in the Treasury, and he 
cites the fact that there are now 12,000 tons of metal in the Treas- 
ury of the United States, all of which is hoarded up under the 
act of the Senator from Ohio, and the Senator from Kentucky and 
the Senator from Ohio both agree that there should not be any of 
that coined unless the Secretary of the ee in his discre- 
tion should find some convenient opportunity—I will not say of 
what kind, I will impute to him no intentions except patriotic 
intentions and some e to serve his country, not his 
party or some individual of his party to coin a modicum of this 
vast mass of 12,000 tons of silver that lies useless and dead in the 
Treasury of the United States. Four million five hundred thou- 
sand ounces of silver per month will amount to 55,000,000 ounces 
in a year and the amount of money that may be coined out of 
those will probably be as much as $60,000,000 or $65,000,000. 

Mr. STEWART. Nearly $70,000,000. 

Mr. MORGAN. At the present standard? 

Mr. STEWART. At the present standard. 

Mr. MORGAN. Seventy million dollars a year, and in ten 
years that is $700,000,000, and in twenty years’ time it is $1,400,- 
000,000. When does the Senator from Ohio propose to stop this 
png apo bullion in the Treasury? Where does he prepo to 
put imit of accumulation of silver put under lock and key 
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and not coined; how long will he keep it in prison bounds and 


out of competition with gold? What use could the people of the 
United States make of that silver in the twenty yoia during 
which $1,400,000,000 of it would be accumulating in the Treasury? 

We can not tell exactly when this very peculiar policy of the 
Senator from Ohio is tostop. When 5555 . ready to stop it, 
and you have got 200,000,000 ounces or 500,000,000 or 1, 000, 000,000 
ounces of silver in your Treasury, what disposition are you going 
to make of it when you get y tostop? Are you to put it up 
at auction and sell it? 

Mr. SHERMAN. Will the Senator allow me? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr.SHERMAN, Isupposeif we have to go on we should make 
the same ition of it as we do of the three or four hundred 
millions of silver that lie in the Treasury and can not be forced 
into circulation with all the power of the Department. 

Mr. TELLER. They are all doing money duty. 

Mr. MORGAN. The statement of the Senator from Ohio re- 
quires to be Lore Iam to take the Senator’s state- 
ment about ost wy Panenan of fact but just that. When the 
Government of the ted States through all its officials has 
been retarding the putting of silver money into circulation con- 
tinually by every manner of device, I must still occupy the 

zer f of doubt upon statements like that. More than that; the 

tor speaks of three hundred or four hundred million dollars 

in the Treasury. We have got the exact amounts here and I 
will call attention to them. 

Mr. HISCOCK. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. MORGAN. In a moment. And there are no silver dol- 
lars nor is there an ounce of silver bullion in our Treasury this 
day unless it has been collected in the way of taxation in some 
form or other that is not represented by an active working silver 
certificate or coin certificate somewhere among the people. Will 


the Senator deny that? 
Mr. SHERM So with the bullion. Every ounce of it is 
represented. 


r. MORGAN. I understand that the bullion is so represented 
as well as the coin. 

Mr. SHERMAN. It is easier to keep the bullion than it is to 
keep silver dollars. 

r. MORGAN. No, it is not; for a silver dollar has no more 
pover to lift itself up and fly away than a square block of bullion 
as. 
Mr. HISCOCK. Will the Senator yield to me now? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I ask the Senator if he favors the repeal of 
the act provi for the issue of the certificate issued either 
upon coin or bullion? 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from New York is sitting there 
and amusing himself with imaginations upon what I may be will- 
ing to do upon some proposition not connected with this subject 
that I am now di with. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I the Senator’s pardon, for so long as the 
certificates are allowed the result will be to pile either the coined 
silver or the uncoined silver in the Treasury, and it seems tome 
that to avoid this piling up, of which he complains, there exists 
a necessity for the repeal of the law which authorizes the issue 
of the certificates. I have never been able to see any difference 
between the accumulation of silver dollars and the accumulation 
of bullion. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator is diverting me from my line of 
ar ent; nevertheless, I will stop to say to the Senator that I 
believe there has been no such institution of paper money found 
in the United States or any other country as the coin certificate. 
I believe it has a value far beyond its mere monetary or legal- 
tender value. Ithas a value beyond a dollar of silver or a dol- 
lar of gold. It has a value in being that one instrumentality of 
the Government of the United States by which all of its credit 
and all of its power can be brought to do that which is pledged 
in this act to maintain the parity between the metals. So I hope 
not to live to see the day, and I hope that generations will pass 
before this peculiar American institution of a coincertificate has 
been allowed to lapse or to fall into decay or into neglect. It is 
the salvation of the land at this very moment. It has saved the 
Senator’s great metropolis of New York from bankruptcy and 
ruin within the last nine months. 

Mr. HISCOCK. Then I desire to ask the Senator this ques- 
tion: If we continue these certificates, and the Senator is right 
that that would increase the currency, free coinage will accumu- 
late more either bullion or coined dollars than are accumulated 
under what is known as the Sherman law, and instead of sto 

ing this piling up and accumulation of bullion and coin he is 
creasing it. 

Mr. MORGAN. Ihave no objection to that, Mr. President. 

Mr. HISCOCK. That is the point that I desired to bring out. 

Mr. MORGAN. Does the Senator think I am afraid tomarch 
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up to that point? Not by any means. I embrace it with per- 
* 


fect delight. 

Mr. HISCOCK. I understood the Senator to attack the Sher- 
man law because there was such an accumulation of silver or 
coin under it in the storehouses of the Government, and that is 
what he was trying to restrain. 

Mr. MORGAN. The Senator from New York, very unfairly 
to me, was simply anticipating or imagining that I was going to 
do a very foolish thing. I did not expect to do anything of that 
sort. I was not attacking dt at all. I was bringing some facts 
to the attention of the Senator from New York and the Senator 
from Ohio, and I want to know what is to be the outcome of it, 
not that Iam dissatisfied with the present prospect, but I want to 
know what the outcome is to be; but I would connect along with 
this another feature that the Senator from New York and the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, I suppose, would never consent to connect with it, 
and that is the option on the partof the holder of bullion to have it 
coined into dollars and take it into the currency of the country 
if he wishes to do it, or to 8 silver certificates for it at the 
par value at the Mint. I would connect that option with it 
which the Senator from Ohio and the Senator from New York 
would refuse to connect with it. Why? They would refuse to 
connect that with it for the plainest of all reasons, and that is to 
say, that the silver that would under this option in favor of the 
holder of bullion find its way into actual circulation would be- 
come the Sompa ar of gold. That is the reason they refuse it. 

Mr. SHERMAN, Mr. President, all I wish to say is that that 
option now is given to the holder of every certificate issued under 
that law. He can go and demand a silver dollar at his pleasure 
and receive it, and if enough = go there and make that de- 
mand, as a matter of course the rtment would have to coin 
more and more and more of the silver. So the Secretary now 
has the option, and if that is all the Senator desires, I should be 
ves willing to give it to him in some other form. 

r. MORG That is the best illustration of the delusive- 

ness and the wrong and the hidden evils and the concealed pur- 

ose of this law that I have yet heard stated on the floor of the 
Senate or anywhere else. 

The Senator from Ohio says a man can go there-with his bul- 
lion and sell it and he gets his coin certificate for it, and he can 
turn right around and demand the redemption of it in silver 
dollars if he wishes. That is the Senator's statement. The Sec- 
retary of the Treasury says, No, this is bullion I have in the 
Treasury. I have not coined it, and I do not intend to coin it 
except at my will and discretion. I can not pay you in silver coin 
because I have not got the coin. I have got the bullion, but 1 
have not got the coin. I can refuse you.” 

You leave it to the option of the Secretary of the Treasury to 
refuse to coin, and yet you leave to the holder of the silver the 
right to go there and demand the coin. How can these two 
propositions meet and coincide and become harmonious under 
the construction that the Senator from Ohio puts upon his law? 
Did the Senator mean to say that when he makes a promise to 
the holder of a coin certificate that he can get silver or gold for 
it on presentation of his certificate, that he could turn to the 
Secretary of the Treasury and instruct him that it was purely a 
matter of discretion with him whether he would coin thatsilver 
or not for the purpose of redeeming the certificate? 

I saw at that time, and called attention to it, the absurd in- 
congruity in that law, and I knew then the use that would be 
made of it, and here it is laid before this Senate to-day in the 
letter of the Secretary of the 8 He has not coined this 
seventy or eighty illion dollars of bullion, not a dollar of it, 
that was bought with the people’s money, these coin certificates, 
and he does not intend to, except according to his discretion, He 
does not mean to have an opportunity furnished to any man in 
the United States to flood this eyes) with silver. He means 
that gold shall have the whole field, gold in pieces not under the 
denomination of $5,and that when he has got you between these 
walls he can hold you fast until he has ground you still more 
with the money Bad of this land. 

To my mind, Mr. President, it isa very simple proposition, and 
the disclosure made on the floor of the Senate to-day is a mere 
new revelation of a secret ee couched in this law, which has 
attended every measure of legislation connected with silver and 
gold for the last twenty years or more, to dethrone silver en- 
tirely, make it utterly useless and impossible to get hold of, or 
impossible to circulate it at the will of the owner of bullion, so 
that the officers of the Treasury Department can rule month af- 
ter month, and year after year, to increase the purchasing power 
of gold in this country or to decrease itat pleasure. What they 
want, and never cease to strive for, is a field of control over in- 
dustry in all its departments through the power of gold, with- 
out any rival competitor. 

I am very much obliged to the Senator from Ohio, although he 
has now left the Chamber, that he has furnished me this oppor- 
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tunity to expose the internal workings of this act and the pur- 

Which attended its e. I am glad he has enabled me 
— — to the le of the United States now beyond all ques- 
tion and dispute, that it was the intention of that act of 1890, as 
it was framed, and the act following immediately afterwards de- 
monetizing the gold dollar, or rather neering. it, to put more 
power in the hands of the holders of gold and Jess in the hands 
of the holders of silver; in other words, tostrike down the power 
of men based upon the holding of silver entirely and to give ex- 
beatae os and increased powers to the holders of gold. The 
people of the United States now understand, if they have never 

one before, the real animus of that act. 

Ihave some other suggestions which are in line with this partof 
the debate—which has occurred unintentionally so far as I was 
concerned and rather interrupted the course of my argument, 
though I am very glad it happened—in considering the demone- 
tizing act of 1873. We can not understand it unless we look at 
the surrounding facts and circumstances, I will recite some of 
them and the motives will be perfectly apparent to the Senate 
when I have mentioned them. 

When silver in 1870 had increased, in ten years, from $150,000 
to $16,000,000—the product of American mines—the holders of 
gold, the concentrated and, therefore, consecrated money, became 
greatly alarmed lest their power over industry and commerc3 
should bs snatched from the hands of the few who held gold and 
disseminated into the hands of the eager people who stretched 
forth their hands to the relief then es adage in reach, 
through the merciful providence of God, when the mountains 
were stored with silver. 

The people then had a public debt of the United States to 
shoulder of $2,480,672,427.81, in addition to the debts of the 
States, counties, cities, and towns, enormous in their propor- 
tions, and their private debts—a very heavy burden. Their 
daily toil Had to Ray every dollar of vast sum. It was their 
only resource. Even from the mines, then yielding $50,000,000 
of gold per annum, they must pay in labor a full dollar’s worth 
for every pennyweight. 

The industries of these States were prostrate, and they could 
not contribute very much to the lifting of this crushing load. 
The le hailed with delight the yea of the silver mines, for 
our bonds were payable in coin of the United States, and silver 
was at a premium. It was to them as the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.” They had the right to pay their debt in 
silver, and the earth opened its bowels of confusion to aid them. 

Then, for this course, silver was instantly killed as s money 
metal, and when, after a time, the murder was out and they an 
their sympathizers saw, too late, that the fatal blow had fallen, 
in dismay they left their fields and shops and went wandering 
in the highways, much as the Russian peasantry are wandering 
to-day, famine stricken, in search of food. 

How was this brought about? The answer is, by the same fatal 

urpose that is now being declared by the opponents of silver. 
e Evening Post, of New York, dated March 30, tells us what 


the purpose is. 


We say that the day of silver and silver bills has passed. * * * More- 
over, as the tab! of a bill carries all the amendments with it so the 
of the Bland bill international bimetallism, 


The purpose has been always the same that it was when, in 
1868, in June, Mr. SHERMAN made a report to the Senate from 
the Finance Committee, in which he declared in favor of “a 
single standard, exclusively of gold.” 

ow, I am sorry the Senator from Ohio is not here that I 
might ask him if he has given up that idea. If he has he is the 
only antisilver manof any consequence in the United States who 
has given it up unless he has changed to the other side of the 

uestion. He reported a bill confining the use of silver to sub- 
sidiary coin, the very thing that he has since accomplished by 
the act of 1890, and the subsequentact refusing coinage hereafter 
to gold dollars and confining the coinage of silver to subsidiary 
coin. That was his proposition then as it is now. That is the 
result of his legislation; that is the attitude of that great man, 
now in the leadership of a large faction of the Democratic party 
of the United States, as well as of perhaps two-thirds of the Re- 
publican party of this country on this question. 

It was then that the destruction of bimetallism, except for sub- 
sidiary ed a began in earnest, and in 1873 it was accom- 

lished y the act which struck the coinage of the silver dollar 
rom our laws, destroyed its legal-tender power as to sums over 
$5, and made the gold dollar the sole unit of value. The act of 
February 6, 1873, provided for the free coinage of trade dollars 
of 420 grains Troy after killing off the standard dollar of 4123 
grains and destroying its legal-tender quality and preventing its 
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coinage, and made them legal tender for $5, but destroyed every 
other right of the free coinage of silver. 

A purpose of this law was to unload this silver on 
China, Japan, and Mexico. It brought our standard of silver- 
dollar coinage up to the Mexican standard, and furnished the 
Chinese and Japanese a large margin of profit in melting trade 
dollars and recoining them into their cash and other silver 
coins, It was supposed that China would entice the rival of gold 
from these to happier shores in the Orient, but the mistake was 
that their commerce would not afford the commodities for ex- 
change with us to pay for our $16,000,000 a year of silver prod- 
uct. 

To prepare the way for the single standard 8 of gold 
E over the battlements of the wealthy classes by the Sena- 
tor from Ohio in 1868, in June the Chinese Empire was being 
courted and flattered into free commerce with us and free immi- 
gration by the leading men of the then dominant party, which 
resulted in the baneful Burlingame treaty in 1870. We are yet 
in the struggle to protect the lives and honor of our laboring 
classes against that treaty, the leading purpose of which was to 
assist the gold men in banishing silver into China. This dump 
for silver having been found, as was supposed, two years later 
came the resumption act of January 14,1875. Silver legal-ten- 
der coin haying been strickenfrom existence, except as to trade 
dollars and subsidiary coins with a legal-tender limit of 85, the 
resumption act made our redemption of all Government obliga- 
tions virma in gold coin. There was nothing else with which 
to pay; no other coin in this roepen but gold coin. 

Mr. GEORGE. The trade dollar never was a legal tender. 

Mr. MORGAN. The trade dollar never was a legal tender 
except for 35. Thus more than $2,000,000,000 of public debts 
and all private debts were changed from coin demands to gold 
demands by the joint action of the act of 1873 and the resumption 
act coming two years later than the act of 1873, by which silver 
was stricken out as a money metal. 

At last the golden scepter ruled the Republic, and the people 

ot Chinese tion, the prostration of their industries, the 
and filled with tramps, the bankrupt law of 1867, and the un- 
limited issue of money by the national banks, for giving up the 
right to pay their war bonds. in the standard coin of the United 
States as it was on the day named in the bonds. 

When they found that under the Constitution of the United 
States, and under the pressure of public opinion, it would be a 
matter of impossibility that the Government could sustain agit 
in refusing to pay. silver out of its vaults upon ths war bonds, 
when they had stipulated expressly that they were payable in 
the coin of the United States at standard value atthe time when 
both were legal metals, the plan was resorted to of destroying 
silver absolutely, its opponents saying dump as much of it as 

ou can into China, but if you can not get it there, destroy it any- 

ow, get it out of the way, and then we will pass a law of specie 
resumption,” by which it is said the greenback shall be rede2m- 
able in coin at the Treasury of the United States, and through 
greenback redemption, for that was the lawful money of the 
United States and there could not be after that any re rer fe 
in silver or anything that stood as the representative of silver 
because there was none of it left remaining in the Treasury of 
the United States. That was the situation and that was the re- 
sult of the act of 1873. 

Prior to this time, and in toh of the argument that was 
advanced then by gentlemen in both Houses and by men outside 
of the Congress of the United States for the reduction or limita- 
tion of this country in its financial operations to the single gold 
basis or single gold standard, the history of the country was 
looked over, and it was found that some time in our legislation 
in the United States, in 1834, the ratio between gold and silver 
being 15 for 1 was raised to 16 for 1,for the purpose of increasing 
the purchasing power of gold at that time, for which there was 
a reason, and the same reason that influenced Great Britain in 
her gold policy when she, I believe, in 1816—if Iam not mistaken 
in that date—concluded she would strike out her silver money 
except for subsidiary coin, and that thereafter the pound sterlin 
should be the unit of value, and there should be nothing coine 
in British mints except gold and subsidiary silver coin. 

The struggle to find relief from the hardships of the demone- 
tizing act of 1873 has been very great; but before I proceed with 
that I will call atteation to the following subjects and inquiry: 
Why the United States and Great Britain first adopted the sin- 
gle gold standard. 

In 1834 we thought that the new discoveries of gold in North 
Carolina and Georgia were going to make us very rich in gold, 
there being then very little silver produced in the United States, 
only $250,000 against $7,500,007 of gold for the ten years succeed- 
ing 1834, and a sum quoted in our Mint report as “‘ insignificant” 
in respect of silver, against $14,000,000 in gold from 1792 to 1834. 

We then had the same motive, based on our hopes and our ex- 
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that Great Britain has had from 1818 to this time for 
making her gold the commanding metal in finance, over the 
silver of Mexico and South America. We then did not dream 
of the ownership of California, Nevada, Colorado, Arizona, and 
New Mexico, with their enormous wealth in silver. In 1854 we 
produced $60,000,000 in gold and $50,000 in silver, and held to 
our false policy of 1834. In 1864 we produced $46,000,000 in gold 
and $11 000,000 in silver, and the white metal began to be a pub- 
lic rival of gold. Then began the struggle to hold the suprem- 
acy of gold, this time against a domestic competitor. Not any 
longer against Mexico and Peru and Bolivia and Ecuador, but 
this time against our own mines and our own country. 

In 1873 it was a neck-to-neck race between the two metals, the 
production in that year being, of gold $36,000,000, and of silver $35,- 
750,000, only a difference of $250,000, between them. The capitalists 
who had measured the property of the debtor class by the single 
gold standard, seeing that silver the unit of value, fixed by law, 
was about to double the dete pay ne ability of the people, re- 
solved that it should die the dea 

Silver was then at3 per cent premium over gold. It was a 
rival too powerful and popular to live, and in a mysterious 
way it met its death at the hands of Congress. Too many of my 
Democratic brethren are now, it seems, 1 over that tak - 
ing off to make it agreeable for me to dwell upon the dark pic- 
ture of its untimely death. In 1883 the production of gold was 
$30,000,000, and of silver $46,200,000, and in 1890, the production 
of gold was $32,800,000, and of silver $70,464,000. In fifty-six 
years our production of silver grew from $50,000 to this enor- 
mous sum, or 1,409 times its bulk. In fifty-six years itincreased 
1,409 fold. 

Mr. GEORGE. Annual production? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes, annual production. 

For ten years past the yield has been about one-third gold to 
two-thirds silver, and this ratio is likely to be maintained with- 
out material alteration. The experience of bankers since that 
business was first be, has been that one-third in volume of 
coin, as compared with the issues of paper money, is an ample 
fund for its full redemption, 

So that, if gold were the sole metal in which our coin certifi- 
cates would id, as has been the case with our bonded in- 
debtedness, and if the silver on which the coin certificates are 
issued should lie dead in the Treasury, we would still be able from 
the products of gold from our own mines to redeem every dollar 
of our coin certificates in gold, as they might be presented for re- 
demption. 

Tn 1890 the gold productin Great Britain and all her colonies was 
about $35,000,000 and her silver production was about 12,000,000 
ounces, say $15,000,000. Great Britain and her colonies it seems 
are producing as much gold as the United States and one-sixth 
as much silver. We are equally as much interested as Great 
Britain is in the commercial and financial power of gold and six 
times as much interested in the purchasing power of silver. ` 

Is there not room here for the deep foundations of an Ameri- 
can financial policy, based on the yield of our mines, and em- 

loyed to sustain oue gem staples of cereals and textiles, our 
wA copper, zinc, lead, coal, petroleum, iumber, and the yield of 
our fisheries; in all of which we have a redundant production, far 
beyond our wants, to enter into our foreign commerce? 
ow an American can contemplate the power, influence, and 
wealth that must flow from this opportune combination of money 
and material, in reach of the enterprise of this great people, and 
fear to grasp the golden scepter and wield it in peace and benevol- 
ence for the benetit of the world, for the glory of his . and 
for the promotion of liberty secured by free constitutional gov- 
ernment, is something I must refuse to realize. 

Mr. President, we here find the motive for action on the part 
of the two governments is a selfish one. There was never any- 
thing but a selfish motive for the action of any government, and 
there never will be. The motive on the part of the Government 
of Great Britain was that she and her colonies produced very 
largely of gold and very small quantities of silver. Up to 1834 
we not have that motive, for between the foundation of the 
Government or rather the passage of the coinage acts of 1792 and 
1834, we had coin from the products of our own mines and our 
oe mints less than $10,000,000, I think it is, of both gold and 

ver. 

So that ours was not then a country that was a-yielder of the 
precious metals in either form, and we were indifferent at that 
time in ad pie of the one metal in its power over the other; 
hence weadopted both upon the advice of men like Hamilton and 
Jefferson and others, who tooka broad and world-wide examina- 
tion of questions of finance, and who concluded it was best in ac- 
cord with the spirit of liberty found in our written Constitution 
and the spirit of our people and their prosperity and safety for 
all time to come, that they should have an opportunity of enjoy- 
ing the benefits of both of the precious metals that the Almighty 


perience 


had placed in the bosom of the earth, doubtless for the purpose 
of assisting in the civilization and Christianization of mankind. 

You eh, back over the history of this world in all its 
parts, national or individual, collective or cpr Soma and you can 
not find any production of the earth or any other factor that has 
been so valuable and so indispensable in the promotion of civi- 
lization as the divine ordination of silver and gold in their twin 
connection. It seems.to have been established through the 
providence of Almighty God. Upto 1834 we had no pec or 
selfish motive in matter. In 1834 the whole country was 
electrified by the discoveries of what were then supposed to be 
3 and unexampled deposits of gold in North Carolina and in 

eorgia. 

Iremember even asa child the thrill that ran through the 
conny at that time at the marvelous discovery of gold in Geor- 
gia and in North Carolina, and when I got to be a boy of 12 or 
15 goar of age it had gone over into Alabama, and when I got 
to be a man, making a stump hone day in Alabama on a 
little branch at Arabooche, a little placer digging there, a bare- 
legged boy with his pants rolled up to his knees came ru 
into the crowd holding a nugget above his head shouting, an 
that broke me down, and we did not have any more exercises 
except a ee over this finding of a nugget of gold that 
weighed 30 pennyweights in that branch. 

The foundation of our financial system gave way under pres- 
sure of our gold discoveries, and we adopted straightway the 
ratio of 16 to 1 in order to make the purchasing power of gold 
greater—a most unfortunate movement, that has led from that 
time to this, in consequence of the unbalanced condition of the 
philosophy of the financial system-of our Government, to contin- 
ual wrangling and controversy between silver men and gold men. 
Great Britain discovered, I think it was in 1818, what I have 
just stated—— 

Mr. GEORGE. In 1816. . 

Mr. STEWART. The law was passed in 1816, but it did not 
go into effect until 1818. 

Mr. MORGAN. What was her wise, selfish policy with re- 
spect to gold? She wanted to make it the most powerful metal 
in the world, more powerful than silver, for the double reasons 
that her colonies produced it in what was then considered pretty 
large abundance, but her commerce naturally put her fa the 
lead of the nations of the earth in financial affairs, and she 
wanted the concentrated money just as every wielder of power, 
political or religious or moral or financial or any other kind of 
power, always wants his power concentrated in the hands of a 
. few people in order to make it entirely effectual. 

hen we went on in our new policy, and when gold was dis- 
covered in California—which was discovered before any silver— 
then a question occured about the demonetization of gold, whether 
it was not getting too powerful and whether there was not too 
much of it coming in, and it was largely discussed. 

After awhile discoveries of silver were made, some in Cali- 
fornia and some in Nevada, New Mexico, and elsewhere, and sil- 
ver thus commenced iting up the column and got pretty near! 
to an equilibrium with gold, and in 1872, when it had eee e. 
the equilibrium with $250,000 difference, then the d rate men, 
who were resolved that they would keep gold far in advance, 
decreed the death of silver, and it went to its death under the 
act of 1873. It was rather a sudden death and an obscure one. 
The people did not know it for some three years after it was 
dead, and Gen. Grant did not know it for two years, when he ex- 

ressed his great surprise, in a letter he wrote, that silver had 
ts destroyed as legal-tender 3 

Mr. GEORGE. He did not know it when he signed the act. 

Mr.MORGAN. No, nor did anybody else, except a few mem- 
bers of Congress, as far as we are informed. That was another 
conference committee business. That was another one of the 
glories that come from under these hidden arrangements to sur- 
prise and enlighten the world. Then the fight for restoration 
commen: that I have described. It progressed, and it has 
been a fight all the time from that day to this; but since 1878, or 
thereabouts, when the first attack was made upon the act of 1873, 
and the country received really its first information as to what 
had been done in respect to the demonetization of silver by the 
act of 1873. 

We have not in our efforts asked to have an advantage given 
to silver over gold, but we have asked and are continually ask- 

g and will continue to ask that silver shall be restored to its 
relation to gold as it is fixed in the Constitution of the United 
States, and that the obstructions which have been in its way and 
which have thrown the whole weight of the power of this Gov- 
ernment against silver from 1873 to the present time, shall sim- 
ply be removed and let it have a chance to live. 

Phe people first took up this question of restoration and oh gest 
at any 


it upon the attention of Congress. I do not remember 


Congressman came forward voluntarily, except as he was moved 
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by the urgent petition and clamors of his people, to make any 
demonstration t the fearful power of , consolidated as 
it was through the demonetizing act of 1873 and the resumption 
act of 1875. It was a fearful ordealfora man to stand upagainst 
the powers of the Government at that time and 5 u doc- 
trine which might be held to impair or impugn in some sense 
the credit of the United States in the payment of its bonds. 

It was a fearful experience that drove the people to find out 
about this matter. e politicians, housed up and drawing their 
salaries, and comfortable and unused to the toils of the field and 
the mine and the workshop and the fisheries and the forests, 
could not feel the disturbance that a laboring man, a toilin 
man felt when he saw that his labor was all in vain, that he h 
an enormous amount of public debts to pay out of his own toil; 
for no debt is paid except out of toil applied to agriculture, to 
the fisheries, to the forests, to the mine, to the factories, to the 
machine shops, and the like. 

Labor earns every dollar that is paid on a public debt. The 

lawyers, the preachers, doctors, members of meres and the 
like, do not earn a dollar of that. They help dis te it, enjoy 
it, take their commissions out of it, but, after all, every dollar of 
the debt of the United States and every other debt in this coun- 
try is shouldered right down upon labor and production. You 
can not get away from that proposition. That is true and no man 
can Jeny 1% It enters as a factor into every consideration relat- 
ing to ce and taxation, and we had as well meet it on the 
ground floor as up in the air. 
- Thé PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. PLATT in the chair). The 
Senator from Alabama will please suspend. It becomes the duty 
of the Chair, the hour of 2 o’clock having arrived, to lay before 
the Senate the unfinished business, which is the bill (S. 2729) to 
amend an act entitled ‘‘An act to establish circuit courts of ap- 
peals, and to define and regulate in certain cases the jurisdiction 
of the courts of the United States, and for other purposes.” 

Mr. DAWES. I ask that the unfinished business may be in- 
formally laid aside. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Massachu- 
setts asks unanimous consent that the unfinished business may be 
temporarily laid aside. Is there objection? The Chair hears 
none, and it will be so ordered. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I do not desire to object to the request, 
but I desire to ask the Senator from Massachusetts, in charge of 
the Indian appropriation bill, whether he intends to call that 
bill up ee f 

Mr. DAWES. It is my intention to call it up at the conclu- 
sion of the remarks of the Senator from Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] 
unless the Senator should feel it his duty to consume the time of 
the afternoon. - : 

Mr. MANDERSON. Then Ishould like some intimation from 
the Senator from Alabama whether he proposes to consume the 
afternoon? 

Mr. MORGAN. I have never been able to measure the time, 
Mr. President, if I was tag o make a speech, not at all. 

ae PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection 
to the request. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator from Alabama is entitled to the 
floor according to the precedents, but if there be time to take u 
the Indian appropriation bill this afternoon [hope to conclude it. 

Mr. MA ON. I hope, then, that we may understand 
definitely whether the appropriation bill will be taken up this 
afternoon or whether it will not be. There area number of Sen- 
ators here who are desirous to be present when the vote shall be 
finally taken 5 the bill and upon the pending question. 

Mr. DAWES. It it were in my power to give any more de- 
finite information, I should, If it be more agreeable to the Sen- 
ators to have the time fixed to-morrow or something of that kind, 
I shall not object. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I think it better to have some definite 
time fixed, so that we shall not be required to dance attendance 
here in the Senate when we do not know whether or not this bill 
will be reached. 

Mr. DAWES. In reply to the Senator from Nebraska, Ido not 
see how, under the usages of the Senate, I can now fixatime. Ia 
aera all the Senator says. I will endeavor to have the b 

en up to-morrow morning without question. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, I do not desire the least 
. disrespect towards the Senator from Alabama by my inquiry. I 
simply have some other matters to attend to that are important 
in the line of 8 duty, and I can attend to them this af ter- 


noon if the Indian appropriation bill is not to be considered. 
Mr. DAWES. e Senator sees just how I am situated. I 
would be more definite if I could. 


Mr. MANDERSON. I am unable to see why the Senator in 
charge of the Indian appropriation bill can not say whether he 
pro 8 to take up that bill this afternoon or not. 

r. DAWES. T have said all I could, that I did propose, if 
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there were time after the Senator from Alabama got through, to 
call up the bill. 

Me MANDERSON. That is a very indefinite solution of the 
problem, 

Mr. DAWES. I know itis. I appreciated the Senator's in- 
terrogatory, and I wish the Senator would appreciate the em- 
barrassing position in which I am myself placed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection 
to laying aside the unfinished business informally. The Senator 
from Alabama will proceed. 

Mr. MORGAN. r. President, I repeat the people first took 
up the 8 of restoration. A fearful experience drove them 
toit. The politicians, including the President and many of our 

test men, were aroused by the anguish of the people, and, rub- ~ 
ing their dreamy eyes, found that the Senator from Ohio had 
slain silver. 

The first significant protest of the opie was a Democratic 
majority in the House and then in the Senate, with Allen G. 
Thurman, the real hero of the restoration, in the lead. There 
was no great tariff issue then before the people. Justice, relief, 
and restoration to financial soundness were the demands of the 
people. The demand has never ceased and will never be hushed 
until the people are restored to their constitutional rights. 

The Bland bill was the first great move. The Bland bill was 
intended to make an approximation, and did make an approxi- 
mation towards the rehabilitation of silver. Silver to be 
replaced in various respects. First of all, it had to find its way 
in some form or other into the mints and Treasury of the United 
States. Then it had to be restored to its legal-tender quality, 
and then some respect had to be paid to the standard of value 
and the ratio of value, whether it should be 15 to 1 or 16 to 1 or 
154 to 1; whether, having destroyed silver coinage by the act of 
1873 and driven it out of the statutes entirely, when we replaced 
it it would go back with its original ratio of 16 to 1 for gold, or 
SF eka! it would go back with the English ratio of 154 to 1 for 
gold. 

Those questions had to be approached one by one, seriatim. 
It was more than the power of gress could compass to take 
up the whole subject of silver coinage and its relations to gold 
and re?stablish and reinstate it in a single act. So it appears. 
The Bland bill was the result. That bill reéstablished the legal 
tender of silver coin. It reSstablished the 412} grains standard 
silver nine-tenths fine. Itrequired the coinage—not merely the 
purchase, but it required the coinage—by the United States 
mints of not less than two nor more than four million dollars per 
month. It permitted the use of silver certificates. Gold certifi- 
cates had been permitted to be issued by a separate act. It made 
those silver certificates receivable in the banks of the United 
States as part of their reserve. 

The Bland bill with the Allison amendment—the honorable 
Senator who now stands before me being responsible for the pro- 
visions for the purchase of silver by the Government of the 
United States in that act—the Bland bill with the Allison amend- 
ment became the law of the United States and we worked under 
that till 1890. The banks in the meantime had refused to ac- 
cept deposits of silver certificates. ooy wowa accept deposits 
of silver and give certificates of special deposit, but they would 
not accept them on general account, because they said they could 
not carry them through the clearing houses. The fact was that 
they did not want to carry them through the clearing houses. 

After a long struggle we compelled them to receive these cer- 
tificates by the act to extend the charters of the national banks, 
of July 12, 1882. 

The last clause of section 12 of that act was inserted on the 
motion of my coll e [Mr. PUGH]. Then we went further and 
forced subsidiary silver coin as a legal tender up to the sum of 
$10 by the act of June 9, 1879. 

Before that time the subsidary coin had been a le tender 
only for 85. By along and serious effort we at last forced the 
gold men to receive subsidiary legal coins for $10, with great bene- 
fit to the people at that time. That was an astounding concession 
to the men that elected the House of Representatives and the 
Senate, the President, and everybody else. 

The House continued to be Democratic, with Randall and CAR- 
LISLE warring over the tariff; and that their warfare was bitter 
and ‘‘up to the hilt” there is no one can doubt who remembers 
the history of the United States. Thatit was honest and sincere 
noone can doubt. At the same time the tariff and its modifi- 
cations and the correctness of the principles upon which many 
ofits levies were made was then more seriously a question of 
dispute amongst the leading Democrats of the United States 
than the question of free coinage or the abolishment of silver is 
to-day amongst the Democrats of the United States. 

Silver was then a chord of union that had not been loosed to bind 
the Democracy together. That chord had not then been loosed 
nor had the golden bowl been broken atthe fountain. There was 
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still an opportunity for life of the Democratic party, and that 
opportunity was chiefly founded upon the fact that they were all 
striving to reinstate the people of the United States in the pos- 
session of their ancient constitutional right of having gold and 
silver, as we declared in that act of 1890, maintained on a parity, 
and that the Government of the United States should lend its 

owers in that direction rather than in the opposite direction of 

5 the parity between the metals. 

Then Mr. Cleveland came in 1885, with a Wall street congestive 
chill on him about a coming flood of silver, and he commenced 
prophesying, and prophesying evil,and according to the evils that 

e apprehended, threw the whole weight of his Administration 
against silver, beginning with a letter which he addressed to 
members of Congress before he had been inaugurated as Presi- 
dent of the United States, in which he begged them to repress 
and destroy silver coinage. 

We had already encountered the veto of the President of the 
United States Hayes] upon the Bland bill, and had over- 
come that. e political parties of the United States, or the 
men who composed them in both these great bodies here in 
Washington, were so earnest in their determination to restore 
to the people of this country that of which they had been robbed 
that they waived far atime their fidelity to party lines and party 
principles, and they voted upon these questions according to 
their convictions as to what was best for their own constituents. 
The result was that the Bland bill was passed, which did rehabili- 

tate silver to a very large extent, which expressed the apron 
bation of the people of the United States that silver should be a 
legal-tender coin, and that it should have a large coinage, if not 
a free co e. ` 

Mr. President, every movement that we have made since 1878 
has been a march to the front, and while silver has not yet ac- 
complished all that was expected of it and desired of it, it has 
not by any means suffered a defeat on any part of its ground. It 
has been set back time and again, the opposing forces have been 
frequently of sufficient power to drive it from its lines on the 
battlefield, but nobody has ever captured and occupied its camp, 
and those gentlemen in Wall street who vainly fancy now that 
because the Bland bill was not taken up in the House of Repre- 
sentatives the silver question is dead are utterly mistaken in 
their conjecture. 

They will find sooner or later, and they will find it very soon, 
that the people of the United States have got a sedate and fixed 
policy about that which they are pursuing, that they will be 
turned neither to the right nor to the left, and that there is no 
man and no party in the United States that has or ever can have 
power enough over the true representatives of the industrial 
classes in the United States to cause them to swerve for one mo- 
ment in the march to the restoration. 

I lock hands with any man and every man whois marching for 
the restoration of silver. I wanttosee the Governmentand Con- 
stitution of my country put back to that degres of recognition 
and influence where they were prior to 1873, and I want the bonds 
of matrimony that were celebrated between gold and silver in 
laying down the very foundations of our creed so established, so 
reinstated, and so preserved that no man shall put them asunder. 

Mr. President, in referring to the condition of our present leg- 
islation and the struggles we have been making to try to get the 
country back to the recognition of gold and silver coinage, I have 
had occasion to s of the money power. I do not speak of 
that in any invidious manner. Ido not blame men for loving 
money, or wanting money, or having money, or using money. It 
is their ht and their privilege todoit. If they get it hon- 
estly, that is all we need to ask. Its power and influence will be 
felt, and has always been felt, in society and in government, and 
we can not control men in the use of money, nor ought we at- 
tempt to control them in its use, beyond what we would do in 
respect of the use of ay other species of property, or any other 
power, or any other influence they have got. 

When rightly used it is the handmaid of civilization, and the 
source of blessings to mankind; when abused it is a tyrant, and 
its y reaches both to soul and kody. It is a corruptor, a 
beast of prey that feasts on the blood of human society, leaving 
the carcass to decay and poison the pure air of heaven. 

Money, the measure of all values, must receive its own measure 
from the laws. Outside the law there is no power to coin 
money, or to regulate the value thereof.” If you can not find 
the power expressed in the law to coin poner or to regulate its 
value, you will not find it anywhere. It never has existed outside 
of positive law. 

When money is good, the law makes it good, when it is bad, 
the law is 3 

The 1 natural and accepted basis of all promissory money 
is gold and silver. This has always been so, and will always be 
true. Other foundations than gold and silver have been found 
on which to rest bills of credit, such as bonds, bank notes, and 


Treas 
are liquidated, must be resolved into gold or silver coin. 

A note payable in gold may support the judgment of a court 
that the defendant must deliver so much gold to the plaintiff; 
but when the sheriff comes to execute the judgment, and he is 
met with a legal tender of number of dollars stated in the man- 
date of the writ of execution, he is bound to accept the legal 
tender so offered to him in satisfaction of the judgment or he re- 

s the law. If he has not the power to repeal the legal-tender, 
aw he is bound to accept the legal tender of a proper number of 
dollars in satisfaction, and you can not have it otherwise. 

Just in this connection I should like to observe upon the futility, 
the absolute folly, of those provisions that are found in the Bland 
act and also in the act of 1890—I am not quite so sure about the 
act of 1890—that the coin certificates for the legal-tender silver 
dollar shall be a full legal tender for all debts, public and private, 
except where a contract for payment in gold or some other com- 
modity is couched in the agreement itself. 

Mr. STEWART. It is in the act of 1890. 

Mr. ALLISON. And in the act of 1878 as well. 

Mr. MORGAN. I knew it was in the act of 1878. Now, there 
ean be nothing more absurd than that. It is very true that the 
Supreme Court of the United States have said that where acon- 
tract contains an agreement, we will say for the payment of $500 
in gold coin, they can render a judgment for $200 in gold coin. 
It does not vitiate the judgmentif ie render it in that way; it 
does not improve it any; it does not alter its legal effect. They 
can render a judgment for $500 in goldcoin, but when their mar- 
shal goes out with his writof execution to collect that bill, and 
the debtor tenders him a thousand dollars in greenbacks, pro- 
nounced also to be lawful money by the Supreme Court of the 
United States, or a thousand dollars in legal tender standard 
silver dollar coins, that marshal is bound to release Him and his 
pope „and to receive the thousand dollars in satisfaction. 

en what becomes of the contract to pay in coin? It amounts 
to nothing. It is a privilege put in the statute that if a man 
wants to make a fool of himself the law will not object. That is 
the whole business. 

As I have stated it that must ba the law, or else two persons 
may by agreement amend a constitutional iaw of Congress. 

aper legal tender will thus extinguish a judgment for gold 
ounded on a contract payable in gold. 

In such a transaction it is only the power of the law that pre- 
serves the parity between legal-tender paper money and a judg- 
ment of a court for the payment of so many dollars in gold. 

It is the power of the law that maintains the parity; it is not 
the power of commerce. Strip either coin of its capacity as a 
le tender, disassociate it from any provision on the part of 
the lawmaking power to give to it a certain currency under 
certain conditions, and it no longer of any value as money. 

In every case where one sort of money has actual control over 
another sort it is the power of the law that secures it, and not 
the commercial value of the dominant money. Soif gold has 
any advantage over silver in this country that advantage must 
be given to it by law, and can be given to it in no other way. 

There may be an accidental or fictitious advantage from time 
to time, a rise and fall with the emergencies of trade, the laws 
of demand and supply, but when you come to speak about coin- 
ing money and regulating the value thereof under the Constitu- 
tion of the United States the parity between the two metals must 
be maintained by the active power of the laws of the United 
States, and not by the fluctuating and uncertain power of its 
mere commercial value. 

If the Constitution of the United States had meant that Con- 
gress should re te the parity between the metals according 
to the commercial value of the metals respectively, it would have 
said so; but instead of doing that it not only uires that Con- 
gress shall pass laws for coining money and re; ting the value 
thereof, but it goes further and it prohibits the States, which had 
the power theretofore todeclare what they chose to declare to be 
alegal tender for debts, from making legal tender between A and 
B, their. citizens, of anything or any commodity except gold and 
silver coin. Congress had the power to make the coin. The 
States had no such power. So the States gave up all of their 
power in respect of legal tender except that they could adopt 
the law and make gora and silver coin legal tender for debts. 

Now, following this idea up, when the demonstization of silver 
took place in 1873 West Virginia put a statute on her books—it 
is there to-day—allowing her people to pay their debts in silver 
coin of the United States. Although the United States Govern- 
ment has demonetized silver and refused its further coining, and 
had taken from it its legal-tender value unless it was subsidiary 
coin or trade dollars which run up in legal-tender power to the 
sum of $5, notwithstanding all of this action on the part of the 
Government of the United States West Virginia, in the exercise 
of her sovereign power, as she had a perfectright todo, provided 


notes, as temporary makeshifts, but these, when they 
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that debts might be discharged in West Virginia by the silver 
coins of the United States. 

She could not have provided that they should be discharged 
in wheat or corn or pig iron or anything like that; butthere was 
the constitutional authority for her that wherever she would find 
a coin of the United States, old or new, if it was a standard coin and 
had been issued under the authority of the laws of the United 
States, she might make it a legal tender, although the United 
States migas have withdrawn that quality from it. 

Mr. MILLS. Could she make one metal alone a legal tender 
to the exclusion of the other? 

Mr. MORGAN. No,I Poupa she could not. There might 
be this sort of a case. If the metal in the State was of one 
sort she might refer to that as the metal that should be legal- 
tender coin; but if she undertook in MARIE silver dollars a legal- 
tender coin to say that gold dollars should not be a legal-tender, 
I have not any idea she could do it. She would thereupon de- 
stroy the unity between the metals which was fixed in the Con- 
stitution of the United States and make a distinction between them 
by her laws, which would be an excess of her authority. 

Mr. GEORGE. Did that law of West Virginia ever undergo 
judicial determination? 

Mr. MORGAN. I do not know that it ever did. 

If silver dollars worth 80 cents each in commerce are tendered 
— ua 5 judgment for so many dollars in poa they can not law- 
fully be refused. To get rid of this result there is but one pos- 
sible expedient, and that is to demonetize the silver dollar and 
have the gold dollar as the sole basis—the redeemer of all prom- 
ises to pay and all other forms of indebtedness. 

This is to be the result of depriving silver of free coinage. 

If we strike silver from free coinage, if we say to the people 
of the United States you shall not have your bullion coined at 
your option by the Government of the United States, you say in 
effect to them: We will take this out of the eee our cate- 
gory of money metals; it shall not any longer be used for the 
purpose of paying debts contrary to the wish of the creditor; it 
can not be used for a purpose of that kind;” and being useless for 
that, it is a mere commodity, and, being a mere commodity, the 
Government of the United States has no power to deal with it 
any more than it has with wheat, corn, or anyt like that. 

the whole question of the free coinage of silver and its legal- 
tender quality is so united and blended together as that no man 
can separate between them. If you deny tosilveritslegal-tender 
quality you kill it as a money metal; you may have as many laws 
as you please on the statute book for its use, but you can not 
pg the value of it in the ratio of gold to silver. 

e two metals were intended under the Constitution of the 
United States to be identical in respect of the use to be made of 
them under the laws of the country, identical in all their fune- 
tions, and whoever undertakes to separate between them will 
find himself necessarily involved in the category of destroying 
the one against which the discrimination is made. It can not 
be otherwise, N or in fact. 

Bimetallism, the free coinage of silver, the legal-tender qual- 
ity of silver, the right of silver to be considered as a money 
metal, are all wrapped up in the like powe and conditions and 
circumstances that belong to gold, and you can not separate ba- 
tween silver and gold in respect of any of them without destroy- 
ing the metal that is discriminated against as a money metal. 

o I return to my 5 Whatever effect is given to 
silver money in the United States to keep it on a parity with 

ld must be the result of positive law completely eee 

rom its commercial value. The commercial value of a dollar of 
silver has no more connection with its legal capacity and func- 
tion as a legal-tender coin in the payment of a debt against the 
will of a creditor, than the amount of paper or rags in a hundred- 
dollar bill has with the legal-tender . of the greenback. 

It is true that silver is a valuable metal. It is valuable for 
many things. In the grand aggregate, the silver of the world, 
however, is not worth one-tenth part of the iron that is in the 
world. But when you come to pound for pound, or ounce for 
ounce, the silver may be and is a more valuable metal. It is 
valued not because it makes a tool for the mechanic to work with, 
not because it enters substantially into any of the real industries 
of the world, unless it may be in some chemical solvent for the 
purpose of taking photographic pictures or the like of that. It 
has very little value as a metal considered by itself. It pleases 
the fancy of men and women of good taste and can be wrought 
into jewelry and articles of decoration that are very splendid and 
very enticing; but taken by itself simply as a metal, silver is a 
. affair compared with iron. 

e world appreciates it for the reasons I have been stating. 
But it has other reasonsof value, the leading one of which is the 
fact that all civilized humanity, and all humanity in the process 
of civilization from the dawn of civilization down to this moment, 
have adopted silver as one of the efficient agents of the great 


work. We can not ask men to lay down those traits, character- 
istics, opinions, and sentiments which have come down to them 
through cycles of ages, through their blood and brain and brawn, 
and abandon them of a sudden in view of the opinions of some 
doctrinaires that the further use of silver as money is going to 
be a disadvantage to any community in which it is donne 

The people are not going to doit. The will of the people, if 
we can ever get ourselves to understand something about what 
that means in this great land of laws—the will of the people is 
something which we must respect, and when it is sedately es- 
tablished and has followed them along through generations and 
generations for centuries and for cycles, we can not lay it down 
and abandon it and set up some theory of our own in contradic- 
tion of itand to its destruction. That man is not a representa- 
tive man in his heart or in his action who feels that way toward 
the people whom he represents. 

Now, the people of the United States were never more aston- 
ished, never more grieved, never more disgusted, nor were they 
ever more deeply wounded than they were when they awoke a 
year or so after the fatal act and found that the silver money es- 
tablished in the Constitution of the country by the joint act of 
the great fathers and all the celebrated lights of that age, had 
p2rished in a night by the hand of afew men who wanted to de- 
stroy it for the sake of building up one class of men in this country 
against another. 

Such a shock as that the people of the United States had never 
before experienced. They have not gotten over it, and they are 
not going to get over it. They are going to try silver again, 
and if they find that the honorable Senutor from Ohio has more 
wisdom than 65,000,000 people in the United States after all, they 
will insist still that that statute shall go upon the books and let 
them try it a little while longer, when they will give their per- 
mission to us to repeal the act if it does not suit. But once they 
put it there, the Senator knows it will never come off. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. They have got it there now. 

Mr. MORGAN. No, they have not quite got it. They have 
got pretty close to it, but not altogether. If the Secretary of 
the Treasury, under the advice of the honorable Senator from 
Ohio and with the kind permission of the President and the 
particular faction of the party to which he belongs, shall con- 
clude that in the exercise of the discretion conferred upon him 
by Congress he will coin silver dollars, when he puts them out 
and the people get them in exchange for coin certificates they are 
ATE tender with gold, equalin all particulars. So while we 
are ly dilapidated we are not thoroughly wrecked.. We are 
not in as bad a condition as the Senator from Ohio left us in 
1873 when he demonetized silver, to say the least of it. Since 
that fateful hour we have climbed very high; we have our eyes 
still upon the top of the peak where victory is written; and we 
are not going stop until we get there. 

Mr. President, there is another very peculiar phase of the 
money power that I want to discuss before the Senate. I do not 

retend that I am, in the statistical view of the question, so well 
informed upon it as that I can give a fixed opinion about ever 
feature of it, and yet my convictions about it are so strong that 
can no} possibly get rid of them. I will state some facts that 
every Senator here who has been an observant reader of events 
will know. I will go back to 1878, when the remonetization of 
silver took pae in part under the Bland act. Two million dol- 
lars a month of actual coinage of legal-tender dollars were to be 
paid out into the hands of the people or else their representative 
silver certificate wera to be paid out. 

Now, take the prices of the great staples of cotton, wheat, and 
corn. They are the greatest of our staples, although we have 
some other articles in the United States that are entitled to be 
considered as staple article, such as the product of our mines, 
iron and different metals, fisheries particularly, and lumber, 
These are entitled to be considered as staples, but I refer to the 
three great staples, cotton, corn, and wheat, the textiles and the 
cereals peculiarly adapted to the use of man and animals. 

You may take the fluctuations of silver bullion since 1878 and, 
if you please to go further back, since 1873, month after month, 
during the whole period down to this very day, and you will 
find that the fluctuations in cotton and the fluctuations in grain 
of different descriptions have been almost correspondingly the 
same with the fluctuations of silver bullion. When the price of 
silver would go up in the market the prices of these products 
would go up, and I. silver would go down the products would fol- 
low. Thatisa . of our history. The facts are not to 
be denied, for they are ascertained by every-day records made 
and kept by men who control the commerce of the country. 

Mr. . That has not been the case with wheat in the 
last six months. j 

Mr. MORGAN. It has. 

Mr. MILLS. The price of wheat has risen very largely in 
the last six or eight months 
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Mr. MORGAN. What is the price to-day? 

Mr. MILLS. I do not know, but wheat has been over a hun- 
dred cents a bushel. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is now 76 cents, and silver 

Mr. STEWART. That was occasioned by the famine in the 
Old World and the good crops h 


ere. 
Mr. Precisely; but it shows that it takes something 
else to fix the 


rice. 

Mr. MORGAN . I will get to that. 

Mr. STEWART. The manufactured commodities there fell 
35 or 40 per cent. 

Mr. MORGAN. I know what the Senator says is true, and I 
agree with him that there are two factors at work. One is the 
power of the consumer to buy these staples. I understand that 

rfectly well. But the other, nevertheless, has afixed relation 

it; and the Senator is mistaken when he supposes that recently 
the history of the upward and downward progress of the four 
commodities I have named is not nearly the same. : 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Would it interfere with the Senator if I 
should ask him a question in this connection? 

Mr. MORGAN. I will answer a question in a moment. I 
want to get this idea before the Senate, if the Senator pleases. 
I will state at what wheat is quoted in the market by reading an 
extract from a newspaper of yesterday or the day before, which 
will give the idea more perfectly than I will be able to bring it 
before the Senate perhaps in this mere discursive way of treating 
the question. Here is an article taken from the Post of this city 
of day before yesterday. 

THE LOW PRICE OF WHEAT. 

Silver is down very low, not quite but very nearly as low as it 
has been at any time. 

Considerable surprise has been naturally occasioned by the fact that recen 
prices of Shas have been ruling far below the sect uotations Eys 


nding a 
ear A; ‘Within a day or two May wheat at Chicago brought only 79 cents 
z bushel as against 104 cents for the same day last year. 


This f of surprise is due in a great measure to the exaggerated calcu- 
lations w. were made, upon ap; good authority, in regard to the 
bundant yield in 


parently 
failure of the harvests of the rest of the world and the a 
Am 


erica. 

It was confidently declared that E lacked 900,000,000 bushels of its or- 
dinary uirements and that its a supply outside of the United 
States could not exceed 100,000,000 bushels. It was shown that out of its 
abundant harvest this 


accurate, and the various elements of the problem 
y stated, but the logical sequence has not been real- 


The peculiarity of the present market situation lies in the circumstance 
that, while the gran of Eastern Europe is 
and most of its coun: 
farmer is getting less for his wheat than he has done d the worst years 

his recent experience. Doubtless the calculators 2 underrated the 
wheat supplies available from India and t and in that way arrived at 
anerroneousresult. But in all probability the chief fact overloo in reach- 
ing a wrong conclusion in this case is that multitudes of men in all European 
countries have been out of employment this winter, and that men out of work 
can not and will not consume as much food as they would do when 
prosperous occupations. 

Now we find the parallelism in this market. As silver goes 
down wheat down. I do not contend that a money that is 
5 of its power as al tender carries up with it or car- 
ries down with it the price of the wheat, the corn, the cotton, that 
we send to foreign countries or that we consume here, but I con- 
tend that when silver is put in the condition that it is in the act 
of 1890 and it is a mere commodity, it is like wheat and corn and 
cotton and iron and provisions, and whatever effect causes a de- 
pression among the other leading cereals and commodities in the 
country will always produce a like effect upon silver bullion. 

Perhaps it may not be identical. There are fluctuating and 
varying circumstances attending upon the price of staples, some- 
times a greater local demand, or a moment of depression in the 
demand for one more than in another, but when we relegate sil- 
ver bullion to the condition of a mere commodity as wheat and 
corn and cotton, then we put it within reach of the power of 
the money of the world to buy it at higher or lower prices ac- 

to the abundance of money, according to the uses that 
can be made of money in making such purchases. 

Now, to illustrate, wheat goos down in Europe in face of the 
fact that all of the vast Em of Russia is now ina state almost 
of starvation. We are sending off cargoes of wheat to Russia to 
save the people from actual starvation, and yet the price of wheat 
goos down in the European markets. We know that there wheat 

in great demand. We know that England and Austria and 
Germany and France and Italy and all of the interior of Europe 
are short in their crops, and that the draft which is made upon 
them by the famine in Russia must be a very heavy one, and yet 
wheat goes down to 79 cents. The reason of that must be t 
the money of Europe is gold and that gold is in the hands, natur- 


agror afew men. 
ld itself is a concentrated power as com with silver, 


concentrated sixteen times, and the holders of it are also men 


and corporations in whose hands there is concentrated a great 
credit and power. There has been a very serious agitation in 
financial les in Europe, growing out of the suspension of the 
Barings during the last year, which took $79,000,000 of gold in 
two months’ time out of this country and carried it to rope. 
There have been other causes of disturbance over there. There 
is a very uneasy fee in Germany to-day, the causes of which 
I need not enter upon, but we understand perfectly that the feel- 
ing in Germany is very uneasy. What is France now? What is 
Paris but a city honeyeombed with dynamite explosions from day 


to day? 

What is the cause of the agitation? We do not know so much 
about what the cause is. e honorable Senator from Texas 
will say, and probably say with perfect truth, that the cause is 
that the people are out of employment; that they have not any 
commerce to de onany more. He will say that for these 
causes France is boiling with trouble; that Austria has to hold 
an army in the field to keep her people in check; that Germans 
actually invade the palace of the Emperor with wor masses 
wae come to demand blood or bread; and so throughout all 

urope. 

Money naturally retires under such circumstances. Famine 
drives money into its recesses. War and threatened eommotion 
of a civil character drive money out of circulation. Money is 
scarce in Europe, and it is being hoarded there; and as it becomes 
searcer in Europe, as everywhere else, its purchasing power in- 
creases; and wheat that a month or two months ago, when there 
was ap of relief in financial circles in Europe, would bring 
K dollar a bushel brings now 79 cents, if that is the proper quota- 

ion. 

MF. GEORGE. The starving people can not get the money to 

t. 

r. MORGAN. The starving people can not get the money 
to buy it with. 

Mr. STEWART. The money does not exist. 

Mr. McCPHERSON. Is there starvation anywhere else in Eu- 
Popa except in Russia? 

r. MORGAN. We will say that there is none except in 
Russia; but there is a shadow of starvation upon every place near 
to those where the awful condition prevails that exists in Russia. 

Mr. President, let us come to question of the power of 
money. That is what we are trying to consider. We take out 
of the all the silver, as they do in emg 5 except the 
subsidiary coin, and we deal with the question o the power of 
money as it concerns gold and gold alone. We find that when 


the money is concentrated into gold first and then concen- 
tered in the hands of men who have the power and the credit to 
hold it, it is always used either as a weapon of power or a means 


of enrichment. e see that there is an opportunity, to say the 
least, for the unlimited spread of the power of gold which means 
the unlimited depression of all the fruits and results of industry 
at the option of the holders of gold. 

Now, let us bring that home. We have the same policy here. 
We have concluded that it is best for the American people that 
these corporations that have made millionaires and hundred- 
fold millionaires out of parvenus in twenty-five or thirty years, 
miserable counters of and robbers of industry—we have 
concluded that the power of corporations and other institutions 
in this cen | that are built up in the bosom of this beautiful 
Republic, have still further power to concentrate the money 
of the United States in their hands, and in order to do it wa 
strike away two-thirds of the money metal of the United States 
and take one-third, and thereby increase, as two is to three, their 
power of accumulation and concentration. We have them in 
that shape here to-day. 

The men in the United States who control the money power of 
this country control it through the agency of gold, they do 
it because silver is driven out of circulation. at we buy un- 
der the act of 1890 is banked up here in bullion. The people can 
not get it back. Make silver and gold what the Constitution made 
them, twins in financial right and financial power. Then let the 
people get hold of this two-thirds of the money metal of the land 
and scatter it out among themselves and employ it in their busi- 
ness. What is the result? You negative the power of the capi- 
talists by bringing two men against one. Here are twomen who 
have a dollar each of silver in their pockets and he has a dollar 
of gold, and their combined power is greater than his, if the law 
keeps them in parity. 

If I have a conviction in t to this matter that is deeper, 
and broader, and stronger than another it is that it was among 
the very wisest provisions of the Divine Father of the human 
race when he Li, oa use and did use, and planted in the bosom 
of the earth for purp of using, gold and silver as factors 
in civilization, that he intended that it should take place, that 
the holders of the concentrated metal, the scarcer metal, should 
not have the power over the rest of the people of the world ab- 
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golutely, but He would associate with that yellow metal a white 
sister that should go with it into all the parts of the earth and into 
all of the enterpr of humanity, and should spread its power 


into the hands of the people at large, so that a few men should 
not become the mere representative in their own person of the 
entire money power of the world. 

Napoleon leading his armies in his desperate yentures through 
Europe was never more completely the master of those on whose 
necks he trod than the capitalists of this country are the masters 
of the people, because we have deprived the people of having 
the only ble means of countervailing and counteracting their 
influence by the spread of silver, as good as gold, through the 
country. 

In these references, which you work out with a great deal more 

recision and with more satisfaction to yourselves than Lam able 
lo do, do you not see a reason why prices for wheat decline -in 
the very jaws of famine, and prices of cotton decline because there 
isnoconsumer; and there are few who feelable to buy enough of 
itto keep the mills running and the cotton fields producing? 

Do we not see that while that is the case, and the crop of cot- 
ton is large, as it is also of wheat and corn, that the larger the 
ee is the more disastrousit is to the farmer, for the reason 
that the men who hold the purchas power have in their 
hands a capacity for depressing these prices below what is their 
actual cost of production and their relative value considered in 
respect of other things? We find the N of silver decline. 
That is affected by the same cause exactly. 

Although we can not measure it, although, perhaps, there is 
no finan barometer or thermometer by which we can scale 
the rise exactly in d , the truth is that the legislation set 
on foot by the honorable Senator from Ohio in 1873 has had the 
effect of putting gold out of its popar level high on the baro- 
metric scale or the thermometric scale of business, as we may call 
it, leaving silver and the products of the country down on the 
zero level. The truth is that gold to-day is 40 per cent above its 
fair peer and we ought to yoke silver with it to hold it down 
to a level with other productions. Whenever we consent to di- 
vorce them and to allow gold to monopolize the financial 
and strength of this land, we may ex 
rises every commodity and every industry in the United States 
will be depreciated, and after awhile will be almost destroyed. 

I have said that the money metals of this country derive their 
actual power from positive law. They do not depend upon com- 
mercial value for their financial power, Gold will not let any- 
thing live anywhere within the realm of its sweep and sway that 
it does not control—silver, diamonds, iron, corn, wheat, provis- 
ions, everything, It is the imperial master, unless you bridle it 
with the restraining authority of the law. Never was there a 
wiser conception than when our fathers united it with silver in- 
dissolubly and inviolably in the Constitution of the United States, 

So I think we see a reason why it is that our country is so de- 
pressed in all of its industries at this time, for the depression in- 
cludes everyone. We find that the silver mines are being locked 
up in Arizona. Men can not make wages out there, and the mines 
are going by the board. The truth is there is but one industry 
in the United States that is not embarrassed to-day by this cruel 
arrangement under which silver is dethroned of all its influence 
and power, and that is the money-shaving business. That is the 
only business in the United States that is prospering in the pres- 
ent situation. Usury runs riot. Discount has no bounds sat to 
it. It is like the raging sea, it defies the power of man to set 
bounds to it. 

Speculation in money upon the sweat of the brow is not the 
work of a great many people, but it is the work of a set of peo- 
ple who are armed wi the necessary power to burden the 
poopie and destroy them. 

e people of the United States have never been, in my recol- 
lection, so restless as they are to-day, except after 1873, when 
they found what had been done to them and dropped their plows 
and hoes in the fields and their tools in the workshop and took 
to the high road, 4 fung about in search of employment that 
they could not find. en it was that that desperate and awful 
character, the American tramp, had his birth. Thousands and 
tens of thousands since that time have followed along in that 
weary, lonely, miserable, wretched path, and the authors of the 
destruction of silver are responsible for the whole of it. 

I do not propose, Mr. President, now to undertake to array the 
facts and ree oe to refute the danger of the silver dump in 
the United States. There can be no danger in it, so far as I can 
see. Whoever brings an ounce of silver into the United States 
must bring it for the purpose of carrying Deviate oui in the 

lace of it. He does not want to carry the silver back; he wants 
exchange it while it is here for something else for which he 
expects to pay the full value. The people of the United States 
are quite competent to take care of themselves in any dealings 
of that kind; and I have not been able to understand and formu- 


wer 


t to see it rise, and as it | Pe 


late in my own mind a proot through which it was possible 
that silver could or would ever be brought into this country for 
the mere purpose of swop it 

It is said that they want to bring it here and exchange it for 
gold, They can not do that unless they pay for the gold the 
prion we want tosellitat. If we have gold to sell and they 

ring silver here they can puy it. 

I have some statistics here that I want to call attention to for 
a moment that I think will throw a little lighton the question of 
3 ; 

Mr, STEWART. The Senator sitting nearest tọ me [Mr. 
GEORGE] suggests that the only trouble about the dumping 
process is that there will not be enough to dump for our use. 

Mr. MORGAN. I believe that is strictly true. There will 
not be as much as we want after it is all dumped. 

Mr. STEWART. That is the only trouble there will be. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then we ought to be in favor of the dump. 

Mr. STEWART, Weare. z 

Mr.MORGAN. Hereisanextractfrom the Louisville Courier- 
Journal, whose editor has the reputation, and I think justly, of 
being a very enlightened man. It is the facts, however, that he 
states here to which I wish to call the attention of the Senate. 
He is telling us why the $71,000,000 of gold that went away last 
year does not come back and what is keeping that gold abroad; 


The advance in the rate of foreign exchange and the decreased gold move- 
ment to this country have been the occasion of much comment, and insome 
quarters do not seem to be well understood. When it was a thorougly ascer- 
tained fact that the crops last season were very large in this country and 
very small in Europe, it was thought that the increased breadstuff export 


11,000,000, against 823,000,000 in Sep- 
mber and October, and there seems to be no prospect at present of a larger 


movement. 
Yet, the exporter of breadstuſts has fully equaled expectations. 
December, 1, about six times as much Wheat was sent to Europe as dur- 


1 
ing December, 1890, while the flour export nearly doubled. In f. 
have been runn far ahead of the imports, and the excess d 
the last four months of 1 8 figures not 7% being obtainable, was 
between 8185, 000, 000 and 7150, 000 , Inthe face of these figures, many peo- 
wonder why more gold does not come to the United States. 
But, one important t not generally taken into consideration is the 
payment of interest and dividends on American properties owned in Eu- 
rope, and a very item it is, sufficient to offset a considerable propor- 
tion of the excess of our exports over im Of course no one can tell 
precisely how large the investments of en capital in this 1 5 
are, but they are very ——— been heavily increased eke Naya las 
five or six years. The lish money will amount to more than from 
all the remainder of Europe combined, though the Dutch have considerable 
sums here, ere ariy in railroads, while some supplies have been drawn 

an ance, 


ure, 

d, 8 country is very large. It is calculated 
that the interest and dividend parnana due from America to Europe will 
now amount to $100,000,000 annually, and that is probably a moderate esti- 


mate. 

quiring the last six months woud be 8.00.0: etree $8,000,000 and We 
000, in gold have come from E eighty-five or ninety 
m. m dollars which Europe has to put a t our excess of exports over 
imports of about the same amount. Hence, by taking these things into con- 
. the problem works itself out, and there is nothing strange about 

No narrow nor hasty view of foreign investments here should be take: 
sim because they draw some money back in the shape of interests 
dividends. The country wants every dollar of legitimate capital it can get. It 

ts in two ways, Tt is the toot with which the count 5 
dus Nee empl „ and when the sent here pays the fi 
interest w. it should it enables those who own it in Europe to buy more heavily 
of our own products, particularly the agricultural, 

That factor has not been considered in debate here, to say the 
least of it, but it is worthy of attention, and the resolutions I have 
had the honor to offer will draw the attention of the Committee 
on Finance to the actual situation. ; 

Now, I will suppose that Mr. Watterson, of the Courier Jour- 
nal, is right in saying that it takes $100,000,000 a year 12 the 
interest on British or fo capital invested in the United 
States. Some assert that „000, 000 is required annually to pay 
all the interest and dividends we send across the Atlantic. 

T will suppose that that isa good thing. I do not really think 
it is, but I will suppose that itis. What does that represent? 
We know, although we can not exactly put our finger upon the 
fact that orolga capitalists own about two-thirds of the capital 
stock of the r: s of the United States. The dividends 
upon those go abroad. They own, I will say to the Senator from 

exas [Mr. NILES], a very large amount of the capital in the 
protected manufactures of the United States, and in the mines 
they own enormous sums of capital. 

It occurs to me that if we are accepting and adopting British 
policy as something that we can not get rid of, and that we are 
so feeble and unmanly that we can not escape from it at all; if 
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that is our poor, miserable situation, the misfortune is only 
doubled by the fact that we have to p this gold interest of 
$100,000,000 a year to be taken abroad by men who come here to 
speculate on our products. I do not that it depends so 
much upon the fruitfulness of the country or the wisdom of this 

licy as it does upon the capital and credit it takes to accumu- 
Tate. Great Britain did not make her tenth dollar out of her own 
soil and people, and yet she enjoys the power to control the 
markets of the world through the markets of London. She has 

uired it from all the outside world by her superior credit. 

t is not, after all, because she is smarter than the Yankee, 
but it is her name, her credit, the long standing of her houses 
brought down from sire to son that have given her what we call 
crèdit; the commercial supremacy of one man who has been a 
long time in suecessful business over another man who, indeed, 
may be a smarter man than he is but is just beginning. Great 
Britain has had this commercial supremacy, and she has had the 
command of enormoussums of money, much of which she borrows. 

Great Britain has the power of concentrated capital and credit, 
every dollar of which she makes count, like gold, against India 
and all the rest of the world. She comes over here, and when 
she finds that the other markets are not quite valuable to her, 
she spends her money in railroads, and factories, and mines, 
and different institutions, and she realizes $100,060. 000 a 57 75 
interest upon it that we have got to ship to her. How? It is 
said in gold. I say no; as to that 8100, 000, 000 we will segregate 
it from the rest of our nsibilities. 

I do not consider it a debt to be paid in gold. There is no such 
en either express or implied, morally, or any other way. 
W. ve the right to pay that debt just like we pay one of our 
own ple who happens to own a farm, or a sugar mill, ora 
wheel factory, or iron works, or something of that kind in the 
United States. That $100,000,000 has to go in gold, and some 
Senators here are 8 of maintaini that situation, so 
that the $100,000,000 shall go every year in gold to these people 
abroad, because they are afraid to break it up. They have not 
the proper American snap and stamina in them, it seems to me; 
they have not sufficient confidence in this great country and this 
great people. 

There is no reason either in the eyes of God or man why an 
American should be afraid to trust the powers of his land. In 
1873, as I remarked in the beginning of argument, when we 
had $3,000,000,000 of public debt, to say nothing of private debts, 
and debts of cities and counties and States, when silver was at 3 

r cent premium, it was demonetized and destroyed. That was 
Arawn from the people as a factor with which they hoped to 
meet some portion of this enormous burden. 

It was enough to have broken the spirit of any people on earth 
except these. But people who triumphed over embarrassments 
like these can be trusted to triumph over anybody or any coun- 

y, supported as they are by the great resources of this im 
rial land of ours. So I have faith in them; I do not mistrust 
them. 

Now, Mr. President, I will bring my remarks to a close, al- 
though I find a field before me that I could occupy with a great 
deal of pleasure to go nce to say the least of it. 

Mr. GEORGE. ill the Senator allow me to propound a 
question to him before he closes? 

Mr. MORGAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand that the 5 of gold 
in our mines in the United States is about $32,000,000 a year. If 
our annual production is of the value of $32,000,000 in gold, and 
we send $100,000,000 in gold every year to pay the British debt, 
how long would it take us to have the gold of the country ex- 
rted; and then if we do not have any silver money where shall 


ue have any money at all? That is the question I wanted to pro- 


ound, 
j Mr. MORGAN. Ithink I can inform the Senator from the 
writings of an able paper upon that question. Ifthe Senator 
from Mississippi will give attention to this paper I think he will 
find out more than I can tell him about it. I will read an ex- 
tract from the Peoria (III.) Journal. After adding up the amount 
of gold and silver produced in the réspective countries, this 
paper goes on to give the gold production and the silver produc- 
tion for 1890. It puts down the production of the United States 
in gold at $32,845,000, and of silver at $70,465,000. The whole 
roduction of the world in gold for the year 1890 was $116,008,- 
„in silver $166,677,233, of which the United States produced 
$70,465,000: Australasia, $12,968,080; Mexico, $50,000,000, and so 
on, and India consumed 850, 000, 000 in her mints. India has pros- 
pered recently until she takes $50,000,000 of silver a year and 
converts it into coin. Then the paper says: 


Brazil produces less than one-half million ounces of silver annum, and uses 
it in her small transactions, al with a cop curren F. Will England go 
to Austria or Russia fora Supply Those nations main: a silver standard 
of values, and the product of their mines is used in their own mints and fac- 
tories. Will England seek for Sp enya bullion in her own Antipodean 
‘bo; and ? All bene) her colonies produce less 

evo! 


induce to 
it 


England can get no relief from all the lands washed by the In- 
The silver which and China there. It 
immemorial Asia has been the historic vo of 
gold. According to the various reports of the Director of the Mint. the mins 
ous re of the ofthe 0 s 

of the United States have A — 8 


This is the point, now, that the Senator wishes me to answer: 


Since 1845 up to and including 1891 (the latter year be estimated) the 
enormous sum of 81,888, 408. 300 in gold, and yet the stock of t metal in this 
country at the present time is reported to be about $650,000,000, 


Mr. GEORGE. About one-third. 

Mr. MORGAN. Not much more than a third. 

Of this amount there is, according to the Tribune, about $120,000,000 in the 
Treasury. Here is a direct loss of nearly one and a quarter dien Chae 
— in gold, most of which has left the country since t:e California mines 

ere o A 

And of course our supply has increased during all that period. 

The country has barely managed to retain one-third of the gold dug out of 
the Fae ips by her own miners. The Tribune, which is no doubt —— in 
its devotion to the single gold standard theory, may be able, perhaps, to show 
the Sonar oN it can keep the gold that is dug from its own mines at home, 

n necessary to foreign silver here to take itaway. Both 
peared almost as fast as they have been taken from 
Bull has taken the lion's share of both, 
For 1 six years, from 1 "86 to 1890-'91, she had to import no lest 

„354,961 in silver bullion for her India mints alone. What does the 
think of an international conference to consider the question of thg 
United States keeping its gold as well as its silver at home? 


Notwithstanding the tremendous production, overproduction 
we will call it of our mines here, we have not now much more than 
one-third of the product of our mines in our country. What has 
carried it ab ? It has been our indebtedness to other coun- 
tries. Of course a large part of it has been for the war, but 
it continues to be the case that gold goes off and does not re- 


turn. Silver goes to China and other s and it never comes 
back. We are wasting these metals the time. Perhaps the 
position of the Senator from Ohio is a better one than that; I 


mean the hoarding of bullion in our own Treasury and the issue 
to our own people of coin certificates, the representative of the 
dollars found in the Treasury of the United States. 

But with that money circulating, every dollar of coin certifi- 
cate is as good as a dollar of gold, or a dollar of silver; and the 
whole power of the Government of the United States is brought 
to bear to maintain what the Senator pe te in the act of 1 is 
nece to be done, and he solemnly pledges shall be done te 
maintain the parity of the metals with each other. How much 
better is that than the locking up of one of the metals in the 
Treasury of the United States and having it unrepresented by- 
anything in circulation, or deporting it to China to get rid of it 
or stri it entirely out of the category of coin metals an 
making of it a mere commodity? 

If we can enrich our country by the storage in our Treasury 
and the coinage of the gold and silver bullion that we can collect 
from our mines, I say we ought to do it, and let a representative 
of every dollar thus stored go into the community so as to become 
the active and efficient agent of each dollar in bullion and coin 
in the Treasury to work among the people in their daily occupa- 
tions. 

It issaid that it would make a bank of the United States. What 
is it now? In that very act of 1890 we withdrew sixty-odd mil- 
lion dollars ys ging iw Presa banks of the United States in the 
Treasury to eem their circulation, carried it into the general 
fund of the Treasury, ordered it to be covered there, and here- 
after to be used as a fund to be accounted for by the Treasurer 
of the United States to the Government as a miscellaneorg fund. 
Then we assumed the correlative duty of redee: the national- 
bank notes. The Government of the United States is a bank of 
issue and redemption. It is not a bank of discount, but is a bank 
of issue and emption, full and complete, and has been for 


ears. 
x That condition of the United States Government towards the 
financial affairs of our country has been affirmed by every court 
in the United States, that ever touched the question, as 
being entirely constitutional. Never has a court decided that 
the Government of the United States did not have a right to issue 
national-bank notes and to redeem them, or ry notes and 


redeem them, or greenbacks or silver certificates and redeem 
them, or gold certificates and redeem them, or any other cer- 
tificates and redeem them. 

It has been sixty years since a question of that kind was raised 
in the Congress of the United States, and the courts have uni- 
attitude of the United 
ave affirmed, what no 


formly given their support of the existi 
States ernment towards finance and 
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man can deny, that the Government of the United States in oper- 
ating upon its credit, for a basis of capital, instead of 5 
actually lodged in the 1 gone on to issue national- 
bank notes through the national-bank instrumentalities, silverand 
coin certificates and gold certificates. We have been issuing 
money all the time, and it is too late to talk about the United 
States Government not being a bank of issue and redemption. 

Treating it as such, what do you want to have in the treasury 
of this bank? Whatcan you have in its treasury better than 
gold and silver? You can not have anything better; and when 
the bank, instead of issuing, as it does now, national-bank notes 
= the faith of the bonded indebtedness or Treasury notes 

thout any other faith than the mere taxing power of the coun- 
try, when the Government of the United States issues dollar for 
dollar upon a gold and silver basis of money actually lodged in 
the Treasury, will not that money be as good as gold and good 
as silver in the hands of every man who wants to use it in this 
world, and will he not prefer it to either coin? 

I am sure that that will be the case. By this means the Con- 
stitution is left undisturbed, the money is perfectly secure, the 
people themselves are the owners of the money in the Treasury, 
carrying it in their pockets in the form of Treasury demands on 
which they can get the coin when they choose to take it. Sol 
think that is a safe system. 

In marching out of the dreadful morass of 1873 to the high 
ground that we are uponnow we have made many and very valu- 
able advances and improvements upon the former financial con- 
dition. The coin certificate is a great improvement upon any- 
thing that we have heretofore had, t is redeemable alike 
in gold and silver, and it is a pledge of the law power of the Gov- 
ernment of the United States, including its taxing power, that 
the Government will always be ready to redeem. e Govern- 
ment retains the option of redeeming in gold and silver, and why ? 
To prevent fraud, to prevent corners, to prevent combines. 

But the Government will always do what any sensible debtor 
will do, pay the creditor in the money he wants. He could not 
demand any money from the Government of the United States 
honestly that he would not get. If he says, I want gold” he 
would get gold; if he wants silver he woul get silver; until he 
should undertake to make a corner, which I think would be a 
matter of physical and moral impossibility. Then he would fail 
to get the money he wants and he would get the other sort of 
money. That much of a check is necessary; it is proper; it is 
right. That feature is a proper protection by the Government 
which I re. 

Now, I would improve it in one respect. First of all I would 
require the coinage of every dollar that is in the Treasury. 
would put it into actual coin so as to show that the people of the 
United States have the recognition of Congress for the coinage 
of every dollar. And when aman comes with his silver and gold 
bullion for the purpose of having it coined he should have it done 
upon the terms of the act of 1837; he should have the option to 
coin it and take coin certificates for it, or at his option have it 
coined and carried out and put into circulation. He will be cer- 
tain to put it into coin certificates unless he wants to ship it 
suae, and he would not have it coined if he wanted to ship it 
abroad. 

So the result will be that there will be free coinage of gold 
and free coinage of silver, and there will be a free withdrawal 
upon coin certificates of gold and silver from the Treasury of 
the United States. Whenever it is found that the supreme and 
concentrated power of gold in this country is being dled in 
such a way as to depress the price of the crops the people will 
have their resort to the other and equal money, and they will 
take it and scatter it abroad through their operations of every 
description, and these men will see at once that they have arival 
in the field that is as strong and as great and as richand as true 
as they are. Then the concentrated power of a single metal in 
the hands of a few persons will be obviated by the power being 
me rsed and disseminated among the great body of the people 
at large. 

So I would let the act of 1890 stand. I would make it compul- 
sory on the Secretary of the Treasury to coin that money. In 
addition to that, I would give all the free-coin rights to bullion- 
holders that were given by the act of 1837. I would work the 
two propositions in concert, and the Government and people could 
express themselves in all their acts and all their conduct in fa- 
vor of maintaining the parity between the two metals. 

Torann this coin certificate the parity is maintained, for the 
coin certificate represents equally a gold dollar and a silver dol- 
lar, and when that is the case, when the gold dollar and the sil- 
ver dollar owe their peculiar power as money to the law of the 
land and not to mere commercial value or advantage in this 
country or in that or the other, then we have accomplished the 
full duty of the Constitution, and the representative of this gold 
and silver dollar will go out to the land as being itself equal to 


gold and silver, and the whole difficulty will disap , and there 
will be no more quarreling between the friends of silver and the 
friends of gold. ‘ 

In the midst of our distresses, toilsome, rugged, heartbreaking 
as they have often been, disappointing to me at least as they 
have so frequently been, I congratulate myself that we have gone 
from point to point on higher ground than we occupied before 
and that we are about to get an American system here which, if 
we have the faith to adhere to it and the manhood to use it, will 
make New York the clearing house of the commerce of the 
world, and it will be done ina very short time. 

Incalculable power must come from the use of the progressive 
contribution of $100,000,000 of precious metals a year from our 
own mints, one-third gold. Supposein the recent affair between 
Chile and the United States, or Great Britian and the United 
States, it had become the necessity of this people to defend their 
honor that they should have put themselves in a state of war. 
My mind and yours ran over these fields of inquiry, and one of 
the great questions we had to ask ourselves was, Where are we 
mien Shy get the money to do this with?” In one instance we 
would have been involved with a country from which we have 
drawn much of our money supplies heretofore. That might have 
been a most serious problem. 

But if we had a thousand million dollars of gold and silver in 
our Treasury, even if it was bullion, and our people had a thou- 
sand million dollars of those certificates in their possession, every 
one as good as gold, every one as good as silver, and every one a 
legal tender, we would consider ourselves as being fortified by 
an enormous power here—the money-making power. Suppose 
ys wanted to run the issue of coin certificates to $2,000,000,000 

the use of 2 for 1, we would still be inside of the 3-to-1 limit 
of the banker. Suppose you wanted to do that, what is to pre- 
vent it? A thousand millions of zony, would sustain 100,000 
men, perhaps, aa Aha whole length of the war we might 
have to fight with such a country. 

Provisions are here in abundance. You would exchange your 
coin certificates with your people for them. Your munitions of 
war are here in abundance. Your soldiers are certainly here in 
évery abundance. You would pay them, feed them, clothe them, 
take care of them in sickness and health, you would transport 
them across vast distances, and do everyth g that may belong 
to an army in active exercise, throughly mobilized. 

Every expense would be met by the people of the United States 
from their own Government with what they treat as being as 
good as gold and as good as silver, because no man can ever pre- 
sent a coin certificate at any time that it will not be redeemed 
in one of these coins. The redemption is an absolute certainty 
with 2 for 1. It is equally absolute with 3 for 1. If we wanted 
to stretch the subject up to 83,000, 000, 000 upon a gold and silver 
basis of $1,000,000,000, we could oompa it withont difficulty. 

How independent and strong and powerful we should be 
among the nations of this earth if our people had what they 
should have, absolute faith in the power of the Government of 
the United States to exchange into coin all the coin certificates 
that they might be able to oe against the Treasury at any 
moment, and in consequence of that great faith of the people, 
and the power of the Government, and the wisdom and helpful- 
ness of our policy we should be able to conduct a great war with 
the greatest power in the world without borrowing a dollar to 


onya on. 

What would we think of our power under circumstances like 
that? If we would have such power as that under military ex- 
igencies what must be our power when we should apply it under 
similar conditions and like circumstances to the control of the 
commerce of this world? New York, I say again, would become 
the clearing house of the commerce of the earth. 

If this Senate and this Congress could for one moment forget 
Mr. Cleveland, and Mr. HILL, and Mr. CARLISLE, and Mr. 
rison, and Mr. CULLOM, and my friend from Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] 
and other great and good men Who are aspiring to the Presidenc 
of the United States, the Senator from Ohio [Mr. SHERMAN] 
he had not discarded all claim to the Presidency by his voluntary 
act, I understand, and the honorable Senator on my left [Mr. 
PALMER] whose modesty prevented me from alluding to him—if 
we could for one moment forget our justifiable, reasonable, 
friendly aspirations and hopes in favor of our pets and favorites 
to a great political office and come together and lock our hands 
on this question and say that we will do for this country all that 
the possibilities of its resources and a devoted love of its institu- 
tions and its peoples will admit, we would have no more trouble 
about the silver question. 

We are very nearly out of the woods now, and if you will add 
the free coinage of silver on terms equal with gold, and will 
cause the Treasury of the United States to coin the silver thatis 
there on the same terms that it does gold, I believe that we 
should soon master every difficulty in our way. Then the hon- 
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orable Senator from Ohio would have the right to rejoice and, 
contrary to his will, he would be led up into such high positions 
that he would be able at last to bless the country when he did 


not t to do it. 
Mr.SHERMAN. Mr. President, Ido not intend to engage in 
this discussion, butstill I wish to ascertain the sense of the Sen- 


ate. If we are to have a general silver debate now to the dis- 

placement of other business I should like to have that point 

tested; and in order to settle it definitely, without engaging in 

the debate at all, I will move to lay the pending resolution on the 
e. 

Mr. HOAR. Will the Senator allow me to make a 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from O 
to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

. SHERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HOAR. We have the unanimous consent of the Senate 
that the next two days shall be given to the Calendar. 

Mr. TELLER, To-day and to-morrow. 

Mr. HOAR. Yes today and to-morrow. I understand that 
the Senate, in accordance with its usual courtesy, permitted the 
Senator from Alabama to conclude his speech, which was not 
concluded at 2 o’clock; but that agreement, I insist, is binding 
upon every member of the Senate, unless it is rescinded by 


unanimous consent. 
My motion to lay the resolutions on the 


estion. 
yield 


Mr. SHERMAN. 
table is pending, and I make it for the purpose of ascertaining 
the sense of the Senate. 

Mr. TELLER. I ask the Senator to withdraw it for a mo- 
ment. He can hardly take advantage of us in that way, I think. 

Mr. SHERMAN. I do not take advantage, after three hours 
of debate, when I do not propose to SR 

Mr. ALLISON. Are the resolutions before the Senate atthis 
time, I desire to ask the Chair? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair did not hear the Sena- 
tor from Iowa. 

Mr. ALLISON. Tunderstand that the resolutions passed from 
the consideration of the Senate at 2 o’clock except for the cour- 
. tesy of permitting the Senator from Alabama to conclude his re- 
marks, which was allowed by the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. DAES PRO has charge of an appropriation bill. 

Mr. S N. Ifthe resolutions are already ofin 
that way, then I haye no objection. All I desire is that before 
we engage in this debate a majority of the Senate, not by a 
courtesy ted to one member, but by a vote, shall proceed to 
the consideration of the silver question, and then I shail be pre- 
pret to discuss it. But it seems to me it is very unfair to take 

t up in detachments in this way. However, I will ask for the 
ruling of the Chair as to whether the resolutions are pending. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution, after one day's con- 
3 would, in the opinion of the Chair, go to the Calen- 


Mr. SHERMAN. If that is the case, the resolutions can only 


be taken up by a vote of the Senate. 
Mr. T. . My colleague [Mr. WOLCOTT] gave notice to- 
day that on W. , after mor b , he would 
ress the Senate on subject. Lask that he have the usual 


cour of the Senate, and that the resolutions may lie upon 
the table until that time, so that he may address the Senate then 

Mr. PADDOCK. They are on the Calendar. 

Mr. SHERMAN. They are on the Calendar, and when a ma- 
jority of the Senate is prepared to discuss the silver question the 

te can take them up. 

Mr. HARRIS. If the Senator from Colorado [Mr. TELLER] 
will allow me to make a suggestion, I do not think it matters 
whether the resolutions lie on the table or go to the Calendar. 
‘Whenever any Senator has heretofore asked that at a particular 
hour of a day a bill on the Calendar or a resolution on the table 
may be taken up for consideration in order that he may submit 
remarks upon it, I do not know of a single instance in the past 
where it has not been conceded; and I donot think there be 
one in the future where it will not be. 

Mr. SHERMAN. Yes, as a matter of courtesy. 

Mr. HARRIS. As a matter of courtesy. It does not matter 
8 y whether the resolutions go to the table or go to the 

ar. 


Mr. BUTLER. It is avery en proposition. If the resolu- 
tions go to the Calendar, and I unders' they have gone there, 
it be the simplest thing in the world for any Senator to in- 
troduce a series of resolutions on the same subject and speak on 
them. So I do not see what would be gained by requiring a vote 


to take up the resolutions. 

Mr. HARRIS. They can be called up on any hour of any day 
for the pu > of submitting remarks. 

Mr. BU LES. A Senator could introduce a resolution to- 
morrow morning un | speak to it, and so the same thing could be 
done on every morning during the session. 


Mr. TELLER, I do not care how the object is attained. I 
understand, as the Senator from Tennessee . HARRIS] does, 
that it is a courtesy which has never been denied in this body to 
a Senator who has given notice that he proposes to make some 
remarks at a particular time. So I presume that on Wednesda 
when my colleague is ready, and when the time arrives whic 
he has mentioned, he will be allowed to proceed. 

The Senator from Ohio, flushed perhaps with the victory ap- 
parently in the other House against silver, seems to think he 
can down the debate in this y on the subject, I want to say 
to the Senator that we spent some time du the last session 
to prevent him and others who thought with from securing 
arule that would cut off debate in this body, and the Senator 
might as well meet the question now as at any time; that this ques- 
uon will be debated, and if not upon this upon some other reso- 

ution. 

Mr, STEWART. Or on some bill. 

Mr. TELLER. Or upon some bill; and we shall take just as 
much time as we want; and we shall neither be frightened nor 
driven, unless the Senate can be driven into adopting a cléture 
rule, which I do not think it can do now any more than it could 
in the last Congress. 

Mr. President, there is not any question that has come before 
the American people since the war in which the American peo- 
ple are more interested than in this question, and their repre- 
sentatives on this floor intend tobe heard. They do not intend to 
sit here and allow the great metropolitan journalsof this country 
to traduce and slander them, and call them brigands, repudiators 
of the public debt, and the friends of dishonest money. They 
proposo tocome here and challenge the committee of which the 

onorable Senator is a member and everybody who thinks with 
them to enter this debate. 

Mr. President, we haye been debating this question for fifteen 
years. We have never retired from the debate with any shame- 
acedness on our part, and we do not believe we shall do it now. 

We feel competent to debate this question here in the presence 
of the whole American people and the world, and that is what 
we mean to do. 

All Europe to-day is disturbed over this financial question. 
There is more interest in the question whether silver shall be 
money to-day in Europe than in any othersinglequestion. Itis 
a question of vital interest to the world. It is a question of the 
9 to the American N and the American 
c can not spend its time better than ussing this ques- 

on. ? A 


I give notice now that under the rules of the Senate we are 
able to be heard and that we will be heard in despite of the honor- 
sbis Senator from Ohio, who appears to be so anxious to stifle de- 


Mr. SHERMAN. Mr. President,I deny in the most emphatic 
terms that I have endeavored to stifle debate. There is no 
ground for such an assertion. There is not an iota of ground 
upon which such an assertion can be made. I never objectedin 
my life, and I have been here longer than any of you, to an 
Senator 8 any time when he chose upon any subject; 
and every mans here knows it. 

The honorable Senator from Alabama, who has indulged in a 
long s to-day, much of which I listened to with pleasure, 
has an opportunity. But the Senate of the United States is 
aunit. It isa body with power. It ought to be able to deter- 
mine what are the proper ordinary proceedings of the body, It 
ought to be able to determine when it will discuss silver, when 
it will discuss gold, when it will discuss Indian affairs; and un- 
less we had some order in our proceedings there would be con- 
fusion worse confounded.” 

Sir, I am willing to discuss and I never shrank from debate on 
the silver question or the gold question or the currency question. 
I have not been arn. Bes all times to talk at all hours and reply 
to every gentleman who ht choose to make a speech; but 
whenever the Senate unde es to engage in this debate I will 
take my share of it, and I will take my responsibility for it. 

To the speech of the Senator from Alabama I had a strong in- 
clination to repy: In the first place, he commenced his s h 
with A long tirade against the act ot July 14, 1880, Hoarrsigned 
it. He that the Secretary of the Treasury ought not to have 
the power that is plainly distinctly conferred upon him by 
that act, not to issue silver coin except as needed to redeem the 


8 as issued. 
Whyshould silver be coined prior to this necessity? It is worth 
more as bullion to-day than as coin. Ifitwere coined acent and 


a half would be spent on every silver dollar, and then it would 
be piled up in bags to be kept in aes in such a shape that it 
might be handled and stolen, while if it is left in the form of 
bullion it can not be carried away by thieves or in any other way, 
and it is more cheaply and easily stored as bullion. Therefore 
it was that the law of 1884 provided that it should not be coined 
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except as needed. The mintsof the United States could scarcely 
coin four and a half million pieces every month. 

It would require the whole capacity of the mints to do it, and 
therefore the bullion is not coined. If any of these Treasury 
notes or any kind of notes are presented to the Government for 

yment with a demand for specie, we have two or three hun- 
ae million dollars, I do not know how much, in the Treasury 
ready to pay out for that purpose for any of the notes that are 

resented, 
R There is another thing. The Senator closed his remarks with 
exactly the opposite position; he extolled the law of July 14, 1890, 
and very properly extolled it, because it may be made with 
proper amendments and limitations and ements the ful- 
crum upon which rests the whole financial system of the coun- 
try. e whole currency of the county is now on a most sound 
and stable basis. There is no bank in the world and there never 
was a bank in the world so strong as the Treasury of the United 
States is this day to redeem every obligation that is outstand- 


ing. ; 

As for the greenbacks, the United States notes, we have $100,- 
000,000 in gold set aside for their redemption, and that is a bet- 
ter reserve than can be found in the Bank of * this day 
in proportion to its liabilities. It is enough for the payment of 
the Treasury notes, and there is a dollar’s worth in gold behind 
The wise men of New York often overlook that in their 
comments. They assume that the old law of 1878 is still in 
existence, where a Treasury note may be issued for 371 grains 
of silver, worth now about 68 or 69 cents on the dollar. 

Instead of that, every one of these Treasury notes is based upon 
enough silver to be equal to gold at the time it was purchased 
and the average for a period of years equal to gold at all 
times. So the Government of the United States has behind its 
issues not only the $100,000,000 of gold set apart, but dollar for 
dollar in gold for ev note that is issued. What could be 
stronger and what could be better ? 

But there lies behind that act one fundamental principle that 
ought never to be departed from, and that is that all our mone 
should be of Sausi purchasing power in the marketsof the world, 
not only in this country, but in all the countries of the world. 
We declared in that law, and that is the life and soul of it, with- 
out which we never would have touched it, that these two metals 
should be maintained at a parity with each other. 

How could they be maintained at a PRAY but at the gold 
standard, if m please, if the gold standard for the time being 
was the hig est, or the silver standard if silver should rise 
again, as it has in past times, above par in gold? We declared 
that we would maintain them at par with each other, and we can 
do it easily because we have at least dollar for dollar in silver be- 
hind the Treasury note, and the silver is now worth about 69 
cents on the dollar. How can we maintain the dollar in metal 
which is only worth 69 cents equal to $1 the metal of which in 
gold is worth $1? It is in the nature only of fiat money. 

We have behind it as security dollar for dollar in gold. The 
money intrinsically is worth only 69 cents, and the difference 
between that is represented by so much silver in the Treasury, 
so that every dollar is represented by gold. 

Isay, therefore, that the principle of the double standard ought 
to be adopted and maintained by the Government of the United 
States, as it can be maintained under the act of 1890, and there 
is no doubt about the ability of the Government of the United 
States to maintain the parity of these two metals. 

But, on the other hand, a proposition is made, which is now be- 
ginning to be debated for the first time in this country, and that is 

he free co eof silver. Formerly, it is true, the free coinage of 
silver meant the equality of silver and gold, and never from the 
time Alexander Hamilton and Thomas Jefferson ae together 
upon the ratio between silver and gold up to 1873 did that vary 
more than 3 or 4 per cent, and whenever it varied even but 1 per 
cent, the cheaper metal filled the channels of circulation and the 
dearer metal was excluded. Now, when the value of the two 
metals is separated by nearly one-third, or from sixty-nine to one 
hundred, we maintain the parity in the same way thatevery bank 
maintains its parity. We have behind every one of these dollar 
notes a dollar’s worth of silver or gold at the then market price 
of its purchase. 

Mr. TELLER. What is its market price now? 

Mr. SHERMAN. It has now gone down, and what can pre- 
vent it from going down? Nothing can prevent it from going 
down. It has been going downfor four centuries. When Amer- 
ica was discovered 8 ounces of silver were a to 1 of gold. 
Now, it requires 23 to be cgon tolof gold. Shall we take the 
cheaper metal, sore, e methods of the ancient nations, 
China and Japan, or shall we take the dearer metal, that which 
is the measure of value in all European countries now and which 
is getting to be more and more the settled standard of all values, 


of all metals, of all property, and of all productions? That is 
the question. 

Now, it is ere d to substitute a dollar by the free coinage 
of silver in the place of the dollar we have now. Thatis practi- 
cally to take off 31 per cent from wy pension which has been 
granted by the Government of the United States. For a time it 
will take off 31 per cent from the labor of every citizen and artisan 
of this country who depends upon his daily wages for his daily 
bread. It will take 31 per cent off from the debtor from a debt 
that has been contracted in gold or upon the basis of the value of 

old. It is that which the people of the United States are to un- 

erstand when we are asked to pay $1 for what now we can bu 
for 69 cents. Every instinct of the purchaser is against it, an 
every man who has anything to sell, or who produces anything, 
or has his labor to live upon, or who has capital invested—every 
one of them will see in that proposition a dangerous proposition. 

Senators must perceive that the question now presented to us 
is very different from the one presented in the past. I am en- 
tirely willing to discuss this 8 I like to see it discussed, 
and I want to see it discussed, but let it be in an orderly manner, 
when mind can meet mind, when reason can be brought against 
reason, when facts and experience may be tested by an honest 
debate, not by a desultory debate scattered along all through the 
ordinary course of our business. 

Mr. MORGAN. Can not that be done now, I will ask the 
Senator? 

Mr. SHERMAN. If it eould be done now it would be all right. 

Mr. STEWART. We propose to do it now. 

Mr. SHERMAN. The question is, we have something else to 
do besides this, having appropriation bills and various other ob- 
jects, whether we should lay them aside now and take up this 

uestion. That is one thing. It is for the Senate to decide. I 

o not care which is done. I am ready to meet any of these puak 
tions at any time, but my idea is that the ordinary course of pro- 
ceeding would require us to fix a day when this question shall 
come up and be discussed, so that all the Senators who are deepl 
interested in the subject may be here and hear the debate, an 


the sparks of one mind lighting that of another may be cast upon 
this Peg ee and we may have the benefit of it in ussion. 
That is all I care for. I do not run away from it. I never ran 


away from any question or opinions that I have formed or ex- 
pressed. I may have been often wrong, as I know I have been 
wrong, as we are all human; but I believe, after all, that the law 
of 1890, one misconceived by the goldites, as they are called, 
and by the silver men, as they are called, may be made the basis 
ofa firm financial system, which will give us money equal in pur- 
chasing power not only in every part of the United States but in 
every part of the habitable globe. 

Mr. STEWART. Mr. President, I can not allow the remarks 
of the Senator from Ohio[Mr. SHERMAN] to pass without observ- 
ing that it is not the silver men who are depreciating the money 
in the hands of the oner, but itis the pe contractionists. 
We have now 8500, C000, 000 silver coin or representing 
that coin, which the ee. are compelled to take. By the opine 
tion of the gold contractionists it has been depreciated, and it is 
being depreciated daily in their hands. The bullion in thesilver 
dollar you oppak them to take now contains only about 67 or 68 

r cent in gold, and you propose to reduce it further hy dis- 
8 it and robbing and repudiating those who hold the 
silver coin. 

The Secretary of the Treasury proposed a scheme, which ap- 
pears to have been indorsed by the President, to reduce the price 
of silver very much, and it has had its effect. Such a proposi- 
tion as this under that law ought not to go unrebuked. e Seoc- 
retary said in his speech on November 17, 1891, at Delmonico’s, 
the place where our Secretaries get their information and their 
inspiration and take their orders, that— 


The resum m act confers authority upon the Secretary of the Treasury 
to issue bo: to any extent he may feel called upon to do to increase or to 
maintain the gold reserve, The act of July 14, 1890, commands him to pre- 
serve the parity between silver. It has always been the custom of 
this country to pay its o in gold. [{Applause.] Therefore should 
there be any trouble about and the present hundred millions of gold, or 
reserve fund we call it, being intrenched upon, it was in his power under the 
law to issue bonds for gold, paying 5 per cent, and replace or increase the re- 
serve fund. 


Now, what is the result of placing that construction upon it? 
It is to say that silver is not money; it is to degrade silver, and 
every time you do that you depreciate its value. It was in vio- 
lation of the pledges of the party. Every party when it has 
been out of power heretofore has been in favor of silver as the 
money of the Constitution. The Democratic party so declared 
in 1880 and 1884. When it got in power it was silent. The Re- 
publican party was out oponer in 1888, and it declared that it 
was in fayor of using both gold and silver as money, and con- 
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demned the action of the Democratic Administration in its efforts 
to demonetize silver. 

Now comes the Secre of the Treasury, and notwithstand- 
ing the commands of the law of 1890, he says that he will sell 
bonds, buy gold—not use silver, but buy gold; silver is not hon- 
est money, as it was declared to be by the Republican party when 
it was out of power and by the Democratic when it was out 
of power—but he follows the example of his predecessors when 
he says he will buy gold to redeem Treasury notes which by the 
act of 1890 are redeemable in silver coin. 

I undertake to say that there is no authority whatever in the 
resumption act or any other act to buy gold for this pee 
On the contrary in the act of 1890 it is expressly provided that 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall coin sufficient silver to pro- 
vide for the redemption of these notes. When he would not do 
it and when he would not use the silver for that purpose, would 
not treat it as money, he struck a fatal blow at silver. What 
right had he to sell bonds to buy gold to redeem 8 
when those Treasury notes were to be redeemed acco g to 
the act itself in silver or gold at the opion of the Government? 

We are follo what example? Many of the commercial 
nations of the world have gent tase silver coin by law. It is 
not a legal tender in England forlarge amounts. France makes 
it a legal tender equally with gold, and the administration of 
France obeys the law. e French Government, in pursuance 
oflaw, keeps their reserve of gold and silver about equal—about 
two hundred and sixty or two hundred and seventy millions of 
each, and they pay out in liquidation of public ie, tama gold 
or silver, whichever may be most beneficial to the Government. 
Here in the United States we havea law that makes every debt of 
the Government payable ineither gold or silver; and in violation 
of that law and to the t detriment of the public, every Sec- 
retary of the Treasury for the last twenty years has paid in gold 
ott refused to pay in silver, thus dishonoring and degrading 
silver. 

Other countries, I say, have repudiated silver by law. We 
have maintained silver by law, making it a legal tender equally 
with gold; but the Administration of the Government has repu- 
diated it con to law. Isay that it has been the plain duty, 
under the law, of every Secretary of the Treasury for the last 
twenty years to pay in the cheapest money; to do the best he 
could for the Government; to do as they do in France. Why, 
although France did under pressure stop co she did not do 
it until we had done it. Although she stopped coinage, she did 
not dishonor the money she had. 

Just look at the history of the transaction so far as the United 
States is concerned. The national debt originaly was payable 

ut 


in lawful money. Greenbacks were lawful money, he inter- 
est was payable in coin. = 
In 1869 an act was declaring that the public debt was 


yable in coin of gold or silver, In 1870, when the debt was re- 
unded, it was provided that it should be redeemable in coin of 
the then stan value, which consisted of gold and silver of 
the present ratio, and thatis printed upon the back of every bond. 
Before the of the Bland act the same gold cry was 
heard. It was claimed even that our debts were payable in gold 
alone. One of the greatest debates ever had in the two Halls of 
Con, then occurred, and after full discussion, by nearly a two- 
thirds majority it was resolved that every obligation of the Gov- 
ernment was payable in silver equally wi 4 Ses Butthatdid not 
affect the Secretaries of the Treasury. ey continued to pay 


gold and refused to pay silver. 
Thus they have dishonored the money of the country. Silver 
has been continued legal-tender of money by Congress on account 


of the imperious demands of mopoon: But the Administration 
refused to use it. It has been onored, and it is dishonorable 
for any public officer to discriminate between gold and silver in 
the payment of the public debt, dishonorable, I say, but that is a 
practice which I have condemned and do now condemn. 

What is to be the condition of the country? See where we are 
drifting. Doesanybody understand whatis taking place? Since 
silver was n there has been no material increase of 
goia coin of the world, and by law the people of the United 

tates, of Germany, of Egypt, and of Italy have been compelled 
= buy gold to pay obligations contracted to be paid in silver or 

aper. 

2 has made an enormous demand for gold. I was counting 
up the other night, and I ascertained that by the legislation de- 
monetizing silver about $1,000,000,000 of gold has been bought 
and is now held in reserve, besides the current purchases to pay 
obligations contracted to be paid in either gold or silver, whic 
amount to thousands of millions of dollars. In accomplishing 
this, in buying this gold, the products of the country have been 
sold at an enormous discount. 

The gold kings say further that they will compel poor Austria 


to sell her silver and buy gold. If she buys the amount which 
they demand and holds it in reserve she will take over 4 per cent 
of all the gold in the world. What will become of the ple of 
Austria? They must sell their products at a reduced price; the 
must reduce wages; they must pay more for gold than we will. 
They come in competition with us. We will not let them have 
it unless they pay more for it than we can, and that will bring up 
the price of gold and force down the price of all commodities. 

Not only this, but the edict has gone forth from the great 
money center in London that all contracts in America where Eng- 
lish money is used or where bankers haying any interest in Eng- 
lish affairs lend, that they shall make contracts that shall require 
payment in gold. 

at does all this scrambling for gold mean? There is onl 

about $3,700,000,000 of gold in all the world. What does this 
mean? It means that the price of gold shall go up and the price 
of propery shall go down. What does it mean when the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury says thathe will gointo the market and sell 
bonds and buy gold to pay the obliga ons which are specifically 
declared to be payable in silver, and he is required by law to coin 
silver for that p ? 

This will help the gold rings to put up gold. pti have al- 
ready put gold up to 50, yes, nearly 100 ed cent. They have 
placed it out of the reach of the people and hold it there. It is 
a close corporation. They have their hands upon the throats of 
the people of the civilized world, and they arrogantly tell us 
that they will make everybody buy gold. They claim the power, 
and I k perhaps they have it, to nominate the Presidential 
candidates of both the great political parties and to select men, 
who will refuse to obey the law, who will refuse to use silver 
equally with gold as the coin of the country, who will discrimi- 
nate against it, who will buy gold and put gold out of the reach 
of the people. They say they will do that, and they ask us what 
we are going to do about it. 

May be it has come to that and that the Democratic party and 
Republican party are both merged in this great gold trust, and 
that there is no ops for the people, no hope of relief for them, 
while the two parties reign. It looks so. If we can not get a 
Secretary of the Treasury from either y who will do as they 
doin France, pay in that money which is most convenient for 
the Government, and make no distinction between gold and 
silver, if we can not get such an administration from either 
party, the process may go on. 

Population is increasing and business ought to increase, but it 
can not expand with a shrinking gold basis. They even tell us 
that Great Britain is about to e India sell her 900,000,000 of 
silver and buy gold, which will take over 25 per cent of all the gold 
in the world. They tell us boldly that they will break down the 
8 of France and make France a gold purchaser. She has 

„000,000 of silver. France is strong. If France would enter 
into this scheme to buy gold to take the place of her silver, what 
would be the price of gold? 

Never in the history of this world was there such an extent of 
credit based upon metallic money. Eighteen years ago we had 
nearly or quite twice as much metallic money as we have to-day, 
which was the money of the poopie. In the language of the 
royal commission of England, it was one money; the gold and 
silver of the world was one money, and answered all the pur- 
poses of reserves, and upon it rested the credit and business of 
the whole world. To-day, according to the gold men and accord- 
ing to their practices, there is but one money, and that is gold. 

ssuing silver certificates to bə redeemed in gold is not enlarg- 
ing the is of circulation. Silver under such circumstances 
is merely credit money, depending for its value upon the promise 
to redeem in gold. e day of reckoning is bound to come. The 
extension of credit on the gold basis is far beyond the danger 
line, and it is still expanding. The people are struggling against 
the chains which the gold men have forged; they are struggling 
while the price of their wheat, their cotton, and all their farm 
products goes down. Because we accidentally had a good cro 
this year and there was a famine in Europe making a deman 
for food, the gold men pretended that that was the result of 
their policy, and not the act of Providence. Because imported 
commodities went down they said legislation had effected it, 
when the fact was that the people of Europe were compelled to 
sell their commodities for what they could get to buy bread. 

After the failure of the Barings word went forth through all 
Europe that the reserves must be increased and credits cur- 
tailed or there would be universal bankruptcy. Mr. Goschen 
made that statement in a speech about a month or so after the 
failure of the Barings. It will be remembered when that fail- 
ure took place that the Bank of England was forced to borrow 
$15,000,000 from the Bank of France to tide over and 1 a 
crisis. What did they do? They bought from us KIY and sold 

3 


their securities at whatever sacrifice. Over $75,000,000 of our 
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old was exported. The gold advocates said it would be sent 
3 but it was not. It was retained for the reserve to sustain 
the financial institutions of Europe. When the time came and 
the people were compelled to buy bread they soid their commo- 
dities from 25 to 30 per cent discount for that purpose. Wheat 
for a time sold at a more reasonable price. 

But how wasit with your cotton? How with your wool? They 
could not eat cotton and wool, and did not buy them, but let the 
price go down. The Textile Fabric Association in England 
showed in their meetings last fall that it was impossible for them 
to buy the raw material. Their customers were too poor, money 
was too scarce. Their trade was cut off, and there was no re- 
lief for them without more money. They had to eat and they 
had to sell their manufactures at any sacrifice to get something 
to eat. Cotton went down, and it is going down. The customers 
of the manufacturers have fallen off. The people can not get 
money; they must buy food. They can not buy clothing. That 
is the situation, and cotton has gone down, and it must continue 
to go down. 

his Textile Fabric Association, which comprises more than 
half of the manufacturers in Eng 


land, discussed this question 
with great intelligence, and they petitioned Parliament for re- 
lief. ey asked for the free coinage of silver so that there 
would be more money with which they could buy raw material, 
and more money among the people so that they could have a 
market for their commodities. Parliament is too near London 
as Washington is too near New York. There are listed on the 
stock exchange of London largely American securities. Four- 
teen thousand millions of stocks of all countries, and the current 
of interest flowing in from all the world. Mr. Watterson says 
that $100,000,000 noe from this country each year, which means 
5 per cent on $2,000,000,000. 
ey want dear money. They have branches of their houses 
in New York. The great bankersin New York are but investors 
and collectors on foreign account. They use every effort to de- 
grade silver and disgrace the advocates of the people. They do 


everything they can to dispar: them; they tell the ple 
that there is an endeavor to swindle the country by a 70-cent 
dollar. We do not want any 70-cent dollar. e want the 


dollar of the Constitution. We want the dollar that is worth 100 
cents and no other, and we know very well that silver if coined 
at the Mint would be such a dollar. e mint pries is the mar- 
ket price. The Mint proe of silver will always be the market 
1 No man will sell silver for less money than he can get at 
the Mint. 

It is idle to talk about maintaining the parity of these two 
metals when we use one as money and the other asacommodity. 
They make all the world buy gold to pay debts, but they will al- 
low no debt to be paid in silver. That is what put silver down 
and gold up. If had been done to gold, it would have gone 
down more than silver. If the commercial nations had so dis- 
criminated against gold, no gold would have been used in the 
world as money because it is not generally used—not 250,000,000 
popis 188775 to use gold and 1, 200, 000,000 people use silver. 

1 1 this adverse legislation, with all this combination of 
power, with all this adverse action of the Treasury Department 
of the United States, silver is not yet destroyed, because it is the 
money of the people, and all have it more or less. It isa better 
measure of value than gold, as was clearly shown in the dis- 
cussion from 1853 to 1870 by the advocates of the single silver 
standard. 

There have been only three or four great gold discoveries since 


history an. But for silver there would have been no ciy- 
jlization. It was Pone out that in California and Australia 
the coming of gold had a disturbing influence; the men who de- 


sire to change contracts, enhance their own property; and de- 
preciate the property of others, combined to demonetize silver, 
and they have succeeded. Now, they tell us about the market 


price. at market price could their silver or gold have if you 
take away the money demand, which -is ninety-nine one-hun- 
dredths, I think, or very nearly the entire demand? 


The money demand fixes it. Take thataway, and it sinks down 
like copper. Either gold or silver must do the same. It is the 
money demand that makes gold so dear. The corner on gold has 
forced the people of this country, of Germany, of England, and of 
r Egypt, who had to buy $100,000,000 of gold, and Italy, starv- 

g Italy, has to buy it. See the condition of those people. In 
those poor old countries they are buying gold and selling commodi- 
ties for a mere bagatelle to get it, and so it is coming in this 
country if you continue the policy to compel our farmers to sell 
their commodities to buy gold. you continue that process you 


will destroy them. Their mortgages and their obligations have 


not been lessened; they have been doubled by the necessity of 
buying gold, and by the prohibition fixed in your laws against 
the use of silver. 


You have excluded silver from your mints, though you have 
coined some of it. The Secretary of the Treasury tells us that 
what you have coined is not good enough to pay our obligations. 
It is not good enough to pay a bondholder, who bought his bond 
for 50 cents on the dollar and who has been paid three or four 
times the poo by interestin gold, and the purchasing power 
of his bond is now five or six times the original cost. He must 
have his poundof flesh, and you are going to sell bonds, increase 
the obligation, and make it necessary to buy more gold to pay 
interest. We double up by geometrical ratio the obligations of 
the people by legislation. 

Senators say this guentan shall not be discussed, that it is not 
important. It will be discussed and the people will be informed 
who are their oppressors; they shall know who puts down the 
price of farm products. They shall be informed on this sub- 
ject. I shall do what I can to inform them, and there are 
others here who are ready to do likewise. When this discussion 
comes up they will take a part in it. But whenever it is claimed 
that you are going to keep this country on a gold basis, that you 
will net pay out silver according to law, I must enter my protest 
on the spot. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I do not rise to discuss this 
question. It is, of course, one of great importance and great 
moment, and at some time, if the debate goes on, I shall probably 
have some observations to submit; but in the mean time I should 
like to say to the Senate and to Senators that there are now two 
important appropriation bills pending in the Senate, and I think 
we ought to so adjust and arrange our business as to dispose of 
them in order that they may go back to the other House and re- 
ceive consideration there in respect to amendments which are 
likely to be placed upon them. I had hoped that the Indian ap- 
3 ill would be disposed of to-day, but these interludes 

aye prevented its consideration to-day. The Senator from 
Massachusetts having it in charge would hardly care to move 
its consideration at this hour. 

I desire to express the hope that to-morrow morning the Sen- 
ator will move, and I understand that to be his purpose, to take 
up the Indian bill immediately after the routine morning busi- 
ness. I desire to give notice thatas soon as that isdisposed of I 
shall ask the Senate to consider the District appropriation bill. 
I think we can fairly ask that of the Senate, inasmuch as by unan- 
imous consent two days are to be devoted to the Calendar as soon 
as these two appropriation bills are out of the way. Ishall hope 
that nothing will interfere with their consideration. 

Mr. HARRIS. I rise for the purpose of appealing to the Sen- 
ator from Iowa to change the notice that he gave a moment since, 
80 as to let the Indian appropriation bill be disposed of, of course 
to the exclusion of all other business; but let us go to the Calen- 
dar for the two days assigned for that purpose, and then take up 
the District a praprianon bill. We can dispose of that certainly 
this week, and [thinkit very important for many reasons that we 
should devote some time to the Calendar, which we have greatly 
neglected for the last two weeks. 

Mr. ALLISON. Well, Mr. President, I will answer the Sen- 
ator from Tennessee. I think it will make very little difference 
to the Calendar whether the matters there are postponed for a 
few days or not. I hope the Senator will consent, and I will later 
on give some reasons to him why I desire to have the District 
bill disposed of. 

Mr. HARRIS. I quite concede the right of way of the appro- 
priation bills and shall not contest it in any form. 

Mr. DAWES. I do not know by what rule the floor is assigned. 
I only know that while the courtesy of the Senat3 required me 
to give way for the speech of the Senator from Alabama to-day, 
it did not require me to go anyfurther. I sought diligently for 
the floor, as I supposed it was understood I was entitled to it im- 
mediately upon the conclusion of his spezch. 

I have sought diligently the floor from that time to this. It 
has been awarded to half a dozen Senators while I have been on 
the floor seeking to bring up the appropriation bill, which, ac- 
aceording to the rules of the Sonata hah precedence. Ido not 
feal, therefore, that I have been at all negligent in the matter 
of pressing that bill. I got discourdged in my effort to obtain 
the floor and have given it up for to-day. If I shall bə able to 
get the floor to-morrow, about which I have some doubt, I shall 
move to proceed to the consideration of that bill immediately 
upon the conclusion of the morning business. 

COLUMBIA HOSPITAL FOR WOMEN. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT appointed Mr. MCPHERSON a direc- 
tor,on the part of the Senate, during the Fifty-second Congress, 
of the Columbia Hospital for Women and Lying-in Asylum. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION. 


Mr. MANDERSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of executive business. 


* 
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The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. After ten minutes spent in 
executive session the doors were reopened, and (at 4 o’clock and 
48 minutes p — 4 Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Tues- 
day, April 5, 1892, at 12 o’clock m. 


_ NOMINATIONS. 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 4, 1892. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY. 


Medical Director John Mills Browne, to be Surgeon-General 
and Chief of the Bureau of Medicine and 1 with the rela- 
tive rank of commodore, from the 3d of April, 1892. 

Commodore James A. Greer, to be a rear-admiral in the Navy, 
from the 3d of April, 1892, vice Rear-Admiral L. A. Kimberly, 
retired 


Capt. Henry Erben, to be a commodore in the Navy, from the 
8d of April, 1892, vice Commodore J. A. Greer, promoted. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY, 
Infantry arm. 


Capt. Thomas E. Rose, Sixteenth Infantry, to be major, April 
2, 1892, vice Sanderson, Eighteenth Infantry, retired from active 
service 


First Lieut. William C. MeFarland, Sixteenth Infantry, to be 
captain, April 2, 1892, vice Rose, Sixteenth Infantry, promoted. 

8 deut. George S. Cartwright, Twenty-fourth Infantry, 
to be first lieutenant, April 2, 1892, vice McFarland, Sixteenth 
Infantry, promoted. 


CONFIRMATIONS. 


Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate April 4, 1892. 
UTAH PROBATE JUDGES. 
Edward B. Kirk, of Utah Territory, to be judge of probate in 
the county of Boxelder, in the Territory of Utah. 
George W. Bartch, of Utah Territory, to be coe of probate 
in the county of Salt , in the Territory of Š 
PROMOTION IN THE NAVY. 


Second Lieut. John A. Lejeune, United States Marine Corps, 
to be a first lieutenant. 


MARSHALS. 


Philemon B. Hunt, of Texas, to be marshal of the United States 
for the northern district of Texas. 

Alexander P. Colesberry, of Pennsylvania, to be marshal of the 
United States for the eastern district of Pennsylvania. 


POSTMASTERS. 


Lewis B. Jewell, be tmaster at Ovid, in the county of 
Seneca and State of New York. ` 

Charles T. Andrews, to be postmaster at Seneca Falls, in the 
county of Seneca and State of New York. 

Emerson A. Hough, to be postmaster at Collinsville, in the 
county of Hartford and State of Connecticut. 

Jonas H. Geary, to be postmaster at Catawissa, in the county 
of Columbia and State of Pennsylvania. 

Andrew K. Black, to be postmaster at Harrisburg, in the 
county of 8 and State of Pennsylvania. 

Pembroke Pierce, to be postmaster at Homer, in the county 
of Cortland and State of New York. 

Bolivar J. ale Sk to be 8 at Eagle Pass, in the county 
of Maverick and State of Texas. 

David L. Williams, to be postmaster at McDonald, in the county 
of W. ton and State of Pennsylvania. 

John C. McKean, to be postmaster at Charleroi, in the county 
of Washington and State of Pennsylvania. 

Edward A. Goddard, to be postmaster at Orange, in the county 
of Franklin and State of Massachusetts. 

Nathan F. Roberts, to be 2 at Dexter, in the county 
of Penobscot and State of e. 

George C. Higbee; to be ae at Beaver Dam, in the 
county of Dodge and State of Wisconsin. 

Abner F. Holt, to be postmaster at Valdosta, in the county of 
Lowndes and State of Georgia. 

Madison J. Benson, to be postmaster at Excelsior Springs, in 
the county of Clay and State of Missouri. 

William P. Skinner, to be postmaster at Cedar Springs, in the 
county of Kent and State of Michigan. 

Asa S. Hardman, to be 2 at Leesburg, in the county 
of Lake and State of Florida. 

Charles P. Washburn, to be postmaster at Delphos, in the 
county of Van Wert and State of Ohio. 

George Russell, to be postmaster at Napoleon, in the county of 
Henry and State of Ohio. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 


MONDAY, April 4, 1892. 


The House met at 120’clock m. Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. 
W. H. MILBURN, D. D. 

aac Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and ap- 
proved. 

ELEVENTH CENSUS. 

The SPEAKER laid before the House a letter from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, transmitting copy of acommunication from 
the Secretary of the Interior, submitting additional estimate of 
appropriations for continuing the work of the Eleventh Census; 
which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

ADDITIONAL ROOM, COURT OF CLAIMS. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting copy of communication 
from the chief justice of the Court of Claims, submitting esti- 
mate of appropriation for providing additional space for the files 
2 the court; which was referred to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations. 

, JOSEPH FERNANDEZ. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Secretary of the Treasury, transmitting communication from the 
Secretary of the Navy, with inclosures, looking to an appropri- 
ation for the relief of Joseph Fernandez, a British subject, re- 
siding at Key West, Fla.; which was referred to the Committee 
on Foreign ‘Affairs. 


SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, transmit à reso- 
lution passed by the Regents of said institution, together with 
the preli statements on which it is based; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


DISBURSEMENTS, CONTINGENT FUND, HOUSE OF REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Clerk of the House of Representatives, transmitting report of 
the disbursing clerk, sho the actual condition of the con- 
Mogens fund; which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
Pp ons. 


EXAMINATION AND REVIEW OF THE CENSUS OFFICE. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House a letter from the 
Secretary of the Interior, transmitting reportof the examination 
and review of the Census Office March 5, 1892; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PRINTING EULOGIES ON THE LATE SENATOR PLUMB. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following Sen- 
ate concurrent resolution: 

Resolved by thes Senate (ths House of co ), That there 
be printed and bound 8,000 copies of the e delivered onan 
Preston B. Plumb, of w number 2,000 shall be delivered to the Senators 
and tatives of Kansas, which number shall include 50 copies to be 


bound in morocco for the use of the family of the deceased, and the remain- 
ing number shall be distributed i r pe proportion Of 3000 10 the 
Senate and 4,000 to the House. The Ying for said eulogies shall be 


3 

Mr. RICHARDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to concur in the resolution of the Senate. 

There being no objection, the resolution was considered and 
concurred in. 

On motion of Mr. RICHARDSON, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid on the table. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 

i By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. WINN, indefinitely, on account of important business. 

To Mr. STACKHOUSE, indefinitely, on account of important 
business. . 

OPTIONS AND FUTURES. 


Mr. HATCH, from the Committee on Agriculture, reported a 
bill H. R. 7845, as a substitute for the bill (H.R. 2699), defining 
options and futures, imposing special taxes on dealers therein, 
and requiring such dealers and persons engaged in selling cer- 
tain products to obtain license, and for other pu s; which 
was read a first and second time, referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, with the ac- 
companying report, ordered to be printed. 

The SPEAK The bill for which this is a substitute will 
be ordered to lie upon the table. 

Mr. HATCH. ere are three other bills, Mr. Speaker, which 
would take the same course. 


ting and paid for outof the appro- 
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The following bills on the same general subject were also or- 
dered to lie upon the table, namely: The bill H. R. 394, H. R. 
3870, and H. R. 6012. ; 

CHINESE EXCLUSION. 


Mr. GEARY. Mr. Speakeri I move tos 
the bill (H. R. 6185) to absolutely pro: 
inese persons into the United States. 
The SPEAKER. The bill will be read. 
The bill was read, as follows: 
wth foray Enea person e Subiecte of toe Ohvas 
Empire or otherwise, as well those who are now within the limits of the 


United States, and who may hereafter leave the United States am attempt 


nd the rules and 
bit the coming of 


rson or persons as may be d . 
ted States as minister pipote dary 
or other diplomatic representatives, consuls-general, consular commer- 
cial agents, including other officers of the ese or other governments 
upon the business of that Government, with their body and aoi 


Thatthemasterof any vessel who shal 
tates on such vessel, and land, or attempt to 
ed, any sia pied pais excepting such whose United 
States is not prohibited by this act, from any foreign port or place, shall be 
deemed guilty of a misdemeanor, and, on conviction thereof, be punished by 
a fine of not more than $500 for each and every such Chinese 
med for a term not ex 


bo: toa 
jurisdiction of the United States reason of be 
of weather, or to at t of the United States on its v to any 
aie (atlas ahi prec That Chinese persons br: on su 
vessel shall not be permitted to land, except in case of absolute ity, 
and must depart with the vessel on leaving port: And provided Further, That 
if any Chi person inbound on such vessel, while the same is wit: 


shall remain within the Uni 

malties herein provided for bringing Chinese to the United States. 
hat the Chinese persons mentioned in section 1, of this act as 
provided shall be admitted 


and take from any person an oath, affirmation, affi- 
rela to the identification 
nited States or lia- 


An 
rson who shall willfully and corrupt! 
Eemstion, afidavit, or de’ tion, shall be deemed of jury, and on 
conviction shall be punis by & fine of not less than 31, and not more 
than 2, 000. and by imprisonment at hard labor for not less than one year and 
not more than five years. 

Szo. 5. Thatevery vessel whose master shall knowingly violate any of the 
visions of this act shall be deemed forfeited to the United Statesand shall 
liable to seizure and condemnation in any district of the United States 

into which such vessel may enter or in which she may be found. 

SEC. 6. That an rson who għall kno’ 


wingly into or cause to be 
or aid or abet the landing in the United States from any 


sary or proper to do 80, 
8 deposition in any matter or 
of Chi 


or who shall aid or 
ves- 


note > 
Sxc. 7. That any Chinese on, or persons of Chinese descent, entering 
the Ugg 5 Lo any of Rts Territories by its or 


ted upon 
any ty on behalf of the United States, by justice, judge, or com- 
— 2 7 United States court, or before any United States court; 
upon a and found adjudged 
not lawfully entitled to be or in the 
shall be imprisoned 


e, and it may be executed by the marshal of the district, or any officer 
ha authority of a under the ons of this section, and in 
all such cases the person who brought oraided in n into 


bringing sue! 

the United States shall be Hable to Government of the United States for 

all necessary expenses incurred in such inv tion and removal; and all 
ace officers of the several States and Territories of the United States are 
reby invested with the same authority in reference to 85 out the 

provisions of this act as a marshal or deputy marshal of the Uni States, 

a shall be entitled to like compensation to be audited and paid by th 

officers. * $ 

Sxc. 8. That the provisions of this act shall apply to all subjects of China 
and to all Chinese, whether subjects of China or any other foreign power: 
Provided, That the Secretary of the Treasury may make such rules and reg- 
ulations as will allow Chinese, other than ese laborers or artisans, to 
temporarily visit the United States, and, under such rules, and in accordance 
therewith, but not o such Chinese may be permitted to temporarily 
visit the United States; but such right shall never be given to any Chinese 
laborer or artisan. 

SEC. 9, That any violations of any of the provisions of this act, the punish- 
ment of which is not otherwise herein provided for, shall be deemed a mis- 
demeanor, and shall be punishable by not 5 or by impris- 
onment for not more than one year, or by both fine and imprisonment. 

SEO. 10. That hereafter no State court or court of the United States shall 


esame 


admit Chinese to citizenship; and all laws in confliet with this act are hereby 

repealed. And any Chinese person now in the United States whomay atany 

United States, shail be subject to all the provisions, conditions, probibitions, 
to e ons, ons. 

and penalties of this act. pe 3 > 8 

SEC. 11. That the collector of customs of the 


where essels arrive 
persons aboard who are see admission to the United 
States shall determine who are and who are not Chinese, ions 


remain on board the ship 
the writ of habeas co! 
person to land in the 
adverse to such 


tof any Chinese 
has been decided 


to bail, and if before the decision in the ing the vessel upon which 
such C meaa y at ved foparte Tom the uaaa States ‘4 8 
eterm sur tioner's t to land, suc’ ese 

shall be returned to China after such determination. 


of this act, or who, within one year after the 

235 ge — 75 8 . such ee of residen: 

udged e CO} ‘ore whom he ma; ough’! 

within the d 4 4 fines and 
ties as though he had unlawfully come info the United States in the 


t instance, 
SEC. 13. That immediately after the passage of this act the Secretary of the 
Treasury be the 


shall make such rules and regul: ns and 
forms toenable the Internal-Revenue Department of 
the certificates 


his name, age local r. pati 
of the same shall be filed in the office of the commissioner of 
3 hinaman 


plication the sum of $3 for such certificates. The fee collected under 
the provisions of this act shall be paid to the Treasurer of the United States, 
and shall be set apart and be known as the Chinese certificate fund,” and 
shall be used to defray all the e of enforcing this act. The Treasurer 
of the United States may make such allowance in the nature of fees to the 
collectors of internal revenue for services performed under the provisions 
hereof, in addition to the salaries now allowed by law, as he shall deem nec- 
essary. The total amount so allowed shall not exceed more than 31 in each 


case. 

SEC. 14. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith be, and the 
same are hereby, repealed, and the provisions of all treaties now in force be- 
tween the United States Government and the Chinese 2 in sọ far as 
they, or any of them, conflict with the provisions of this act, be, and the same 
are hereby, abrogated, set aside, and repealed: Provided, That nothing con- 
tained in this act shall be construed to affect any prosecution or other pro- 
ceeding, criminal or civil, begun under any existing act, or any acts 
repealed, but such prosecution or other proceeding, criminal or civil, s. 
proceed as if this act had not been passed. 


Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Mr. 5 I ask that 
the first part of the last section be again read. It seems to pro- 
vide for the abrogation of certain treaties. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Src. 14. That all acts and parts of acts inconsistent herewith be, and the 
same are hereby, repealed, and the provisions of all treaties now in force be- 
tween the United States Government and the Chinese mpire, so far as they 
or any of them conflict with F be, and the same are 
hereby, abrogated, set aside, and repealed. 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi, I hope the gentleman from Cal- 
ifornia who has called up this bill, which is reported by the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs, will consent to a reasonable time for 
the discussion of it. It is a very important one, and certainly 
ought not to be passed under asuspension of the rules. It pro- 
poses the abrogation of existing treaties. 

The SPEAKER. The first question is whether a second is de- 
manded on the motion. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I understand the gentleman in 
charge of the tariff bill will not object to a reasonable time for 
the consideration of this question. I would suggest that unani- 
mous consent be given for a discussion of two hours. 

Mr. MILLER. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. Is this bill 


8 from a committee? 

he SPEAKER. The Chair is unable to answer the inquiry, 
not having examined the bill. The motion is tosuspend the rules, 
and the first question is, is a second demanded? . 

Mr. BURROWS. Butif the Speaker will pardon me a mo- 
ment, it seems to me that the suggestion of the gentleman from 
Mississippi is pertinent at this time, because if the House will 
consent to some extension of the discussion beyond the fifteen 
minutes allowed by the rule, say for a half hour or an hour ona 
side, it might influence the demand for a second. 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman will understand that the 
bill is not before the House unless a Second is ordered. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I demand a second. 

Mr. GEARY. I ask unanimous consent that a second be con- 
sidered as ordered. 
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Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I have no objection to 


that. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. And I hope the gentleman will 
consent to a reasonable time for debate. 

The SPEAKER. The question is, will the House agree by 
unanimous consent that a second be considered as ordered? 

5 of Mississippi and Mr. BELTZ HOOVER ob- 

ected. 
: The SPEAKER. Objection is made; and the gentleman from 
Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] and the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia [Mr. GEARY] will please take their places as tellers. 

The House ha divided, the Speaker announced thaton the 
demand for a second there were—ayes 118, noes 12. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemanfrom Mississi pi [Mr. HOOK- 
ER] makes the point that no quorum has voted. e tellers will 
please resume their places, and the gentlemen desiring to vots 
will comé forward and do so. 

The division being completed, there were—ayes 153, noes 14. 

The SPEAKER. A second is ordered, and the Chair will rec- 
cognize the gentleman from California Mr. GEARY] to control 
the time in favor of the motion, and the gentleman from Ken- 
tucky Eg 55 to control the time against it. 

Mr. BRECKINRI of Kentucky. I am not opposed to 
the bill, and therefore, with the consent of the Speaker, I will 

eld my entire time to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 

OOKER]. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I wish to make a proposition to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. GEARY]. I am opposed to 
the passage of this bill in thissummary way. It is a very sweep- 
ing measure. Itpro an absolute abrogation of all the trea- 
ties we have upon this subject, and it is a measure which the 
House ought at least to give sufficient consideration to under- 
stand and comprehend. We can not possibly in my judgment 

The SPEAKER. This is not debatable, except under the 
rule. The Chair will submit the gentleman's proposition, if he 


has any proposition to make. 

Mr. HOO of Mississippi. I was giving my reasons for 
submitting a proposition to the gentleman from California [Mr. 
GEARY]. 


The SPEAKER. That is not in order. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I propose that we shall con- 
sider this bill for at least two hours. The original bill, to which 
it is an amendment, was considered for days and days in this 
House. I propose that we shall consider it for two hours, one 
hour on a side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
HOOKER] asks unanimous consent that there be allowed upon 
this bill two hours’ debate, one hour on a side. 

Mr. HEARD. LI object. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Then I propose that we may 
consider it for thirty minutes on a side. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will submit that request. The 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. HOOKER] asks unanimous con- 
sent that debate upon this bill be permitted for one hour, thirty 
minutes on a side. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I think we had better have the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. BLOUNT] 
demands the r r order, which is equivalent to an objection. 
The gentleman from California [Mr. GEARY] is recognized for 
fifteen minutes. 

Mr. GEARY. Mr. Speaker, this bill is intended to prevent 
the coming of the Chinese into the United States. The exist- 
ing law on this subject will expire by limitation on the 4th day 
of May. Since that law went into operation we have found many 
defects in it, although at the time it was presented to this House, 
ten years ago, everybody confidently believed that the passage 
of the law would settle the Chinese question, and that in time 
we might look for a reduction in the number of these persons in 
our midst. Contrary to these expectations, we find that in the 
last ten years more than 60,000 Chinese have entered the United 
States through the port of San Francisco alone, while a large 
number have come over the border. 

This bill has been prepared to meet the defects in existing leg- 
islation, and as one of those who ought to be familiar with the 
Chinese question, after my long residence on the Pacific coast, 
I am satisfied that no measure short of this will effect the pur- 
pose desired by our people. I confidently hope that this House 
will pass it at this time when so much is being said about the 
necessity for protecting American labor. More especially I ad- 
dress my friends upon the other side, who seem to conceive some 
hostility to Chinese legislation, and I hope, while they are say- 
ing so much about the necessity for protecting American labor, 
they will not object to a bill like this, whic roposes, not to 

rotect American labor by the exclusion of the thing which the 

oreign laborer makes, but which says to the laborer in our own 


midst that we ee to protect him against the imported pau- 
per labor of ths Old World. — ii 8 

I will reserve the remainder of my time. y 

The SP The gentleman fr Mississippi [Mr. 
HOOKER] is recognized to control the time for fifteen minutes. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mope I will say in advance, before I 
begin the consideration of the bill—and I hope this will not be 
counted out of my time, as it is so short—that I have conceded 
to my coll e upon the other side of the House [Mr. HITT] one- 
half of the time to which, under the rule, I will be entitled, and 
I will be obli if the Chair will stop me when I have occupied 
one-half my time. 

Mr. Speaker, the novel proposition is made to consider a bill 
of this importance in fifteen minutes ona side. It is proposed to 
pasa this measure by a suspension of the rules of the House. The 

rst section of the bill, it will be observed, provides for the ab- 
solute exclusion of all Chinese from immigrating into this coun- 
try for any urpo whatever, except the minister plenipoten- 
tiary from the Chinese Empire and his suite. That is the bill. 
My 1715 is so brief that I shall not be able to go into details 
about it. ; 

The second section of the bill requires all Chinese who are here 
to go to an internal-revenue officer and pay a certain fee for tha 
purpose of being registered as Chinese subjects within the United 

tates. Another clause of the bill proposes the most extraordi- 
nary proposition that was ever made as a law proposition, namely, 
that the writ of habeas corpus shall be suspended and all bail be 
denied pending the trial of accused. You ht imprison the 
Chinese minister and yet he could not get out if he happened not 
to be recognized as the Chinese minister. 

Now, what is the proposition? The concluding section of the 
bill proposes to abrogate every treaty that has ever been made 
with the Chinese Empire. Is the House of Representatives pre- 

to do that? there any reasons why you should do 
that? What is the history of your treaty relations with China? 
Let me briefly dwell upon it. 

The first treaty that was ever made by the United States with 
the Chinese was what is known as the Burlingame and Stanton 
treaty, which was made in 1858. That treaty opened up China 
to our commercial men and to our ministers of the gospel to 
preach the gospel in China. When Burlingame and Stanton re- 
turned to San Francisco, the city from which my friend [Mr. 
GEARY], the author of this bill comes, what was done? 

That whole city was illuminated, and the people turned out to 
welcome Burlingame and Stanton, congratulated them upon the 
treaty they had negotiated with the Chinese Empire—that they 
had broken down the walls that had shut in the Chinese people 
and Chinese commerce and Chinese regulations. They were con- 
gratulated for having accomplished this feat of diplomacy, more 
remarkable than any that had ever been performed in the history 
of diplomacy. What was that treaty? 

No people ever treated you with such liberality as the Chinese 
Government when you made your first treaty with them in 1858, 
known as the Burlingame and Stanton treaty. The Chinese in 
their treaty agreed you should carry to their country your citi- 
zens, your commerce, and your religion. In article 5 of the Bur- 
lingame and Stanton treaty it is declared: 

The United States of America and the Emperor of China cordially recognize 
the inherent and inalienable right of man tochange his home and allegiance, 
and also the mutual advan! of the free migration and emigration of their 
citizens and subjects respectively from the one country to the other for the 

ur poses of curiosity. ot trade, or asa permanent residence. The pupa contro 

ng parties therefore join in reprobating any other than an entirely volun- 
9899 tor se purposes. — 


e 8 to ‘laws ita 1 offense for a citi- 
or 


zen of the United S ese subjects, to take ese subjects either 
to the United States or to other foreign country, or for a ese sub- 
ject or citizen of the United States to citizens of the United States to 
China or to any other foreign country, without their free and voluntary con- 
sent respectively. 

The right of voluntary expatriation was once regarded as a 
sacred right, and was amply secured by this treaty. Is it now 
proposed to abandon this doctrine? 

Again it is declared in article 4 of the Burlingame and Stanton 
treaty: 

The twenty-ninth article of the treaty of the 18th of June, A. D. 1858, hay- 
ne In ulated for the exemption of Christian citizens of the United States 

Chinese converts from perSecutions in China on account of their faith, 
it is further agreed thatcitizens of the United States in China of every re- 
ligious perunan, and Chinese subjects in the United States, shall enjoy 
entire liberty of conscience, and s be exempt from all disability or per- 
secution on account of their religious faith or worship in either country. 


Is there any enlightened Representative in this House who 
will say that this was not a treaty of amity and concord en- 
tered into in aspiritof 5 and enlightened civilization, 
which should be kept in good faith? 

The Chinese Government assented to every proposition you 
made in the Burlingame-Stanton treaty. Your specialenvoys and 
ministers plenipotentiary, sent expressly to China to negotiate 
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this treaty, came back crowned with laurels and covered with 
glory; and now, after the e of your bill of 1880, the Chinese 
ted with 


vernment again trea you, giving you the right to in- 
_ terdict the immigration into this country of Chinese laborers or 

coolies who were diseased and who were criminals. In this way 
the Burlingame-Stanton treaty was amended in 1880. In 1881 
China agreed to still further amend these treaties, and provided 
in section 1 of said treaty as follows: 

Whenever in the opinion of the Government of the United States the com- 
ing of Chinese laborers to the United States, or their residence therein,affects 
or threatens to affect the interests of that country, or to endanger the 
order of the said country, or of any locality within the territory thereof, the 
Government of China that the Government of the United States may 
limit, or suspend such coming or residence, but may not absolutely 


regulate, 
prohibit it. 

First we negotiated the Burlingame and Stanton treafy. Then 
we said, we want to interdict the immigration of crim- 
inals.” The Chinese said, Very well; we will consent to that;“ 
and we made another treaty. Then we wanted to prevent the 
immigration of diseased men coming from China. They-said, 
„Very well; we will to that.” 

Then tocome to the bill of 1882, introduced by Mr Page, then rep- 
resenting California, to prevent the coming in of Chinese for 
twenty years. I was then a member of this House, and rose in my 
place and said: That is an unreasonable term,” and read the sec- 
tion of the treaty I have just read, and further said, But if you 
will limit it to ten years, the President will pee aa your 
bill.” At that time the distinguished and honorable gentle- 
man from New York, Mr. Arthur, was President—and I can say 
that of him, though differing politically with him. 

Mr. Page rose, on the other side of the House, as will be re- 
mem by older members, and wanted to know if I ke 
for the President by authority. Isaid, No, of course not; I am 
not in such relations with him as would authorize me to speak 
for him; but I think he is an honest man, an upright magistrate, 
and that he will have due regard for the observance of the trea- 
ties of his country, and that he will veto your bill if you put it 
at twenty years.’ 

Mr. Pake would not take my advice, but put it at twenty 
years. e bill was and went to the ident, and he 
vetoed it; and after he had vetoed it, it came back to this House 
and we passed the existing law, excluding the Chinese for ten 
years, and that act was signed and became a law. That term is 
about to expire, and this harsh bill is proposed to renew it by 
absolutely abrogating at one stroke of the pen every treaty en- 
tered into with this friendly power. Is the House of Represent- 
atives pre d to go to this extent? You remember, Mr. 
Speaker, that we are dealing with the most powerful nation as 
to numbers on the face of the globe. 

There are 430,000,000 Chinese, and their Government has always 
made every treaty we have asked them to make. They have as- 
sented to every j- proposition we have asked them to assent to, ex- 
cept the last Chinese treaty, which was submitted to China just 
prior to the e of what was known as the Scott bill, which 
was a very harsh bill. I simply want to say that we can not af- 
ford to ignore our treaty stipulations or obligations with the 
most powerful nation on the face of the globe. It is bad faith, 
and we ought to keep our faith with every nation, whether it be 
a t or a small one. 

this case we propose to abrogate every treaty, to abolish all 
treaties, and to let no Chinaman come into this country unless 
he is a minister plenipotentiary from that country or is in some 
way attached to the legation of that country, whether as an at- 
taché or a servant. y, now, we originally demanded that 
the Chinese should make a treaty with us, and in making the 
treaty they assented to every amendment we pro ; and in 
the conduct of the negotiations of such treaties China has shown 
a de of civilization and acquaintance with public affairs 
which entitles her to stand with the most cultivated and civil- 
ized nations of the world. 

China did not originally want her people to come here. China 
never asked that her people should be permitted to come here. 
They were sent here. It is in the memory of the Speaker and 
other gentlemen that there was a commission created by the 
Senate of the United States which was sent to California for the 
RUE of ascertaining what was the condition of Chinese labor 

ere. 

Mr. Morton of Indiana, then the leader of the Senate, was at 
the head of that committee. He visited California and inves- 
tigated this subject and made a report declaring in terms that 
the Chinese made most efficient laborers; that they were em- 
ployed for the construction of railways for the reclamation of the 
waste lands of California; that they were compelléd by Califor- 
nia legislation to live within certain restricted limits in the 
cities and towns, and that they complied patiently with every 
ve tion made by California law. 

hina has to every modification that we have eyer pro- 
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posed, and I do not want to see this enlightened House of Repre- 
sentatives putting itself on record as being willing not only to 
abolish all treaties with China, but also to deny to the Chinaman 
the benefits of the writ of habeas corpus. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

thank the Speaker for reminding me that half my time has 

expired, and I yield the remainder to my friend the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. Hirr], with the ee that if he chooses, 
he may reserve it until after the gentleman from California [Mr. 
GEARY] has spoken. 

Mr. GEARY rose. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I hope my friend from California will reserve 
his time until after the remarks of the gentleman from Illinois 


[Mr. Hrrr}. 

Mr..GEARY. I will do so. 

Mr. HITT. Mr. Speaker, the great and fatal objection to this 
bill in the mind of any man of truth who regards his country’s 
honor is that it deliberately violates our plighted faith as we 
wrote it down in a solemn treaty, and proposed it to another 
8 they assenting to it reluctantly at our persuasion. 

hat treaty is now in full force and binding upon the American 
Government. There are many considerations of interest, many 
great losses, in business, that will follow the complete noninter- 
course it would produce; but they are of little importance com- 

to this proposed shame in falsifying our word as a nation 
in a legislative step so deliberately taken. 

We have had many anti-Chinese bills here, each more strin- 
gent and harsher than the 8 They come every other 
ear with the elections, and the writer searches the dictiona 

or words to surpass predecessors. Heretofore they were aim 
at Chinese laborers, and I will join in legislation to exclude la- 
borers and support negotiations to exclude Chinese laborers. 
But this bill goes far beyond that. It does not mention them, 
The House has voted for severe bills to exclude them, and tried 
to keep within the treaty. This bill emulates barbarians in ex- 
cluding and punishing when found on our soil every man, the 
most exalted and the humblest, of a great nation, and does it in 
avowed violation of faithand truth. Never before did we, norany 
other legislative body, with cold cynicism, with absolute disre- 
rd of the moral sense, violate faith and avow that we were do- 
ing it. We have now a treaty which says shall not absolutely 
prohibit,” and this bill selects those very words from the treaty 
for its title in order to make it more insulting—a bill to abso- 
ad prohibit the coming of Chiness persons into the United 
tates. 

We have in that treaty a provision that Chinese subjects, 
whether proceeding to the United States as teachers, students, 
merchants, or from curiosity, together with their body and house- 
hold servants, and Chinese laborers now in the United States, 
shall be allowed to go and come of their own free will and accord, 
and shall be accorded all the rights, privileges, immunities, and 
exemptions which are accorded to the citizens and subjects of 
the most favored nations.” This bill flagrantly violates that pro- 
vision by excluding all these classes and punishing them cruelly 
if found here; but it crowns all in the last section, where it de- 
liberately, with a cold perfidy that language can not exceed, de- 
clares that all treaties and parts of treaties that are in conflict 
with this act are repealed, set aside, and abrogated. Mark, it 
proposes to save all those parts of the treaties which are of ad- 
vantage to us, such as the guaranty to American citizens in 
China of the rights of the most favored nation, and hold China 
as bound by public faith to observe them. Suppose we were deal- 
ing with England and the situations were reversed, who is there 
here who would not vote for a declaration of nonintsrcourse or 
war? 

At this time we are claiming and exercising in twenty cities 
in China wide privileges for American citizens under this treaty. 

To-day the missionaries are trembling amid dangers, and there 
are Chinese soldiers guarding American citizens in the disorders 
which prevail in the Chinese Empire—this upon the demand of 
our minister based on this treaty; and now we propose to revoke 
all that part of the treaty which gives 3 or protec- 
tion to a subject of China and then to el that they, as honor- 
able men, shall carry out all that they covenanted with us! 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Willthe gentleman from 
Illinois permit me to interrupt him? 

Mr. HITT. Pardon me, but does the gentleman propose to 
take my time or the time of the other side? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I simply wanted to sub- 
mit to the gentleman the question whether it is not true that 
the abrogation by the United States Government of any provi- 
sion of the treaty isan abrogation of the remaining provisions 
at the option of the Chinese Government? 

Mr. HITT. Unquestionably, Mr. Speaker. Nothing akin in 
form to the abrogation of a treaty has ever been tried in the his- 
tory of this country save once, in 1798, and then Congress solemnly 
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assertion in the solemn form of law that one porig without 
cause, set aside an international compact which other party 
has scrupulously observed, is without precedent. Has China 
wronged us in anything? She has scrupulously regarded the 
treaty. Has she rejected our claims? You, sir, have taken part 
in legislation here to send back hundreds of thousands of dollara 
overpaid by China on our claims. The Chinese have been pa- 
tient in a way and ina degree unknown to us, listening with 
calmness and dignity to our proposals of successive harsh meas- 
ures; and shall we now address them in such unchristian lan- 
guage as this? , 

We are sending missionaries there with the Bible of God, and 
when the Chinese open its pages they read: Thou shalt not 
lie.” The Christian peope we represent protest against this. 
Here are protests from conferences of ninety-five thousand 
Methodists in New Jersey. We violate faith to do acts that 
would be barbarism if there were no treaty. If the late Chinese 
minister, who recently left here, now a private subject, and in 
whose house, while he was here, I have seen forty Representa- 
tives and Senators as guests at his entertainments, should dare 
now to come back to call upon his successor, or to shake hands 
with any of the gentlemen whom he then entertained, under this 
bill, if it be enacted, he would go to the penitentiary for five 
years! Stanley found nothing in darkest African more barba- 
rous. If Li Hong Chang, the friend of Gen. Grant, should fol- 
low Grant’s example, and, leaving for a time that mighty Empire 
of which he has been the Bismarck, should set out to visit other 

and come here to see the widow and family of his illus- 
„trious friend, he would receive not hospitality, but a prison and a 
fine, and the captain that brought him here and every man that 
aided in his coming would be fined $1,000 under this inhuman 
bill 


Wh pose this disgrace? not spare us this shame? 
Wen bare Gore ia the House a bill which has passed the Senate 
continuing the law as it stands lest it may expire in May. Is not 
that law severe enough? Itexcludesall laborers, and is so harsh 
that it recen revented from landing and drove from San 
Francisco two ese merchants belonging to a firm known in 
every financial center of the world—members of a house older 
than this Republic—and this at the very time that the great 
American China house of Russell had tottered toits fall. Its 
fall was caused by the opposition of English influence and the in- 
difference of the Chinese Government and business world. The 
coldness of China was produced by the nagging, irritation, and 
harsh course of the United States Government, which had di- 
verted all sympathy on the part of merchants, bankers, and goy- 
ernment in China; and so the great house of Russell, the Barings, 
the Rothschilds of the Orient as ee that had 
proudly stood for eighty years—went down in n 

8 ee and extreme punishment of all strangers 
is a revival of the darkest features of the darkest ages in the his- 
tory of man. It is wholly needless. It is mischievous. It in- 
creases the difficulty of making an agreement with China to hel 
keep out laborers. It will result in nonintercourse and brea 
up our trade with China; but that is comparatively nothing, that 
is as dust in the balance, compared with the foul blot put upon 
the nation by placing on its rolls, on its statutes, in its laws, a 
deliberate declaration of our falsehood, coldly avowing that it 
will set aside a treaty which the other party 
scrupulously observed. 

Mr. HEARD rose. 

Mr. HITT. I hope the gentleman will not interrupt me. 

Mr. HEARD. I only wanted the gentleman to point out the 
feature of this bill which abolishes the writ of habeas corpus. 

Mr. HITT. I have but a moment of time left—not enough to 
go over the bill in detail. Youcan find there provisions of sav- 

ry rare in legislation—fines, ag nent wee and deportation. 
matá this bill $300,000 is to be levied immediately upon the 
Chinamen in this country as & ial exaction under form 
of a certificate fee. Then there is a provision which seems to 
be the eighth section, to enable the Secretary of the 
Treasury to admit Chinamen under certain conditions to come 
to the Columbian Exposition—an Exhibition conducted by a Gov- 
ernment that has treated their people with deliberate scorn- 
ful exclusion and cruel punishments in this proposed law. Let 
us keep the white history of our country unspotted, and in this 
vote prove ourselves faithful representatives of an enlightened, 
brave, Christian people, in a land where for a hundred years it 
has been true that— 

Man is lo and God is feared, 
And faith is kept, and truth re 


{Loud applause.] 


carefully and 


I take the liberty of publishing with my remarks the following: 
To the House of Representatives: z 7 
The New Jersey Conference ot the Methodist-Episcopal Church, haying 
over two hundred ministers, aid. re pp mr a AR of about Art 
eard regre measures are at the presén 
session n to the stringency of laws already ex- 
this country of Chinese persons. 
pressive legislation against the Chinese people. ‘The logisiation of the p 
e. on 
combined with the ill-treatment received DE the Chinese in various — ege 
to inj ure us in the — of the Chinese, to cripple 
measures. 


our work in country, and to lead to retaliatory 

The representatives of that Empire who are viden among 
us, are to a considera accessible to Christian wor! and a large 
number of them have embraced the faith. They are a sober and 


h but represen 
ave but vi 
We earnestly entreat of Con 
ainst this people in their 1 on. 
by order and on behalf of the conference. 
JOHN H. VINCENT, President. 
GEO. B. WIGHT, Secretary. 
NEw BRUNSWioK, N. J. 
Adopted by New Jersey Conference March 19, 1892, by 1 
GEO. B. WIGHT, 


To the House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 
The Newark annual conference of the Methodist 122 Church, com- 
posed of over 200 ministers and re; about 45,000 church members, 
orristown, N. J., by most earnestly protest 
against the continuance of unfriendly legislation against the Chinese people, 
and especially do we protest the enactment of such measures now 
penton os the entire exclusion of all classes of Chinese except dip- 
omatic consular tatives, and the prohibition of the return to 
this country of ee ere Who may go home to visit their own land. 
We believe that ence -has a large 


tians of the United States for the 
country. Hundreds of them have been 


Aly legislation, and 

still greater restrictions, will tend to retaliation on the 
and to endanger the life and property of our is 
absolutely no justification for this continued, unfri treatment of the 
Chinese people. ge Pee deco pet GRA and inoffensive 
of our immigrants. are not found in our grog shops, in our jails, or 
our poorhouses. The enactment of a uniform immigration law which would 
look to the good character of the immigrants, and y to shutting out 
anarchists and other enemies of government, wo be entirely j 


and proper. 

But we do mont sarnestly test in the name of Christianity and of hu- 
manity this untriendly legislation toward a of immi- 
grants who number in the less than the numbers received in a sin- 


THOS. 
JOHN F. DODD. Secretary.” 

MORRISTOWN, N. J., March 31, 1892. 

Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. GEARY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
Hirt] has grown doa Spi over wew he ser as an at- 
tempt on our part to abrogate a treaty. I regret t in refer- 
ring to this treaty he has not stated how it was made. He has 
not told this Congress that the treaty never would have been en- 
tered into but for the false representations of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment as to what they wished to do in regard to their own la- 
boring ple. When that treaty was made China assured our 
people that she was more anxious to keep her laboring popula- 
tion at home than we were anxious to keep them out; be- 
cause our people relied upon that statement of the Chinese Go 
ernment that treaty was made. But we have found from the 
very day the treaty was signed until the present moment that 
the Chinese Government, both through her officers at home and 
her officers in this country, has done everything in her power to 
violate the spirit of that treaty. 

There has never been a Chinaman arrested in the city of San 
Francisco for coming here contrary to the laws of this country 
(and that was prior to the of the Scott bill) too that you 
did not find the Chinese minister going into court and defending 
their right to violate our laws. e never met like treatment 
from any other people or nag Seip government, and I am sur- 
prised that in an American Congress any man can be found to de- 
clare himself in favor of the surrendering to some foreign author- 
ity our rights and putting a limitation on our power to legislate 
for the 5 of our own citizens. [Loud applause.] 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Does not the treaty itself pro- 
vide that we can control this matter by legislation? 

Mr. GEARY. Yes, sir; it may be controlled by legislation; 
but back of that treaty was the declaration of the Chinese Gov- 
ernment that she would not attempt to make any such legisla- 
tion necessary. But we have found that she has constantly 
violated that treaty; and that is why we are here de this 


abrogation. 
There is nothing new in this. The bill e four years ago 
by Congress was itself an abrogation, and declared. to be aaah CY 
the Supreme Court of the United States, at the October term 


y- 
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1888, when that tribunal decided that the Scott bill in itself 
abrogated the Chinese treaty and that the American Congress 
had aright to do so. Ido not care what treaty may stand in the 
way, whenever any foreign people comes here and says, We 
propose to say to the American Congress you have not right 
to legislate to protect your own people within your own borders,” 
Tam prepared to abrogate every such treaty, to violate every 
such law, if by so doing I may bring protection to one single 
laborerinmyownland. [Applause.] My idea of- protection“ does 
not stop with legislating in regard to the article produced abroad; 
I seek to protect the rer who may have a chance to be em- 
ployed when the article is to be made here. v 

Now my friend from Mississippi [Mr HOOKER] says that by this 
bill we propose to suspend the writof habeas corpus. I am afraid 
he has fallen into an error; we do nothing of the kind. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Will the gentleman yield fora question? 

Mr. GEARY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I find in your bill a provision 

Mr. GEARY. I understand what the gentleman is about to 
say and I will explain that. 

r. OUTHWAITE. The lines are in the bil! 

Mr. GEARY. I understand what the gentleman means. Let 
me say to him that it is in the bill as o y presented. That 
provision, however, was stricken out in co: ttee, and we now 
provide that whenever the writ of habeas corpus is issued the 
applicant shall not be admitted to bail gros hearing. 

The reason is this, that in one year ‘ornia over eight 
thousand writs of habeas corpus have been issued by the United 
States court to investigate right of the Chinamen to come, 
and in each case they have given bail for their appearance, 
Chinamen going their bail, and when the cases were called for a 
hear the Chinaman was gone and the bail was worthless. 
Since the appointment of Judge Morrow to the circuit court of 
the United States in San Francisco he has declared forfeited 
over a quarter of a million of Chinese appeal bonds, and the 
United States district attorney says that he can not collect one 
dollar of it. That is just the condition that the remedy is sought 


to be applied to. bill mests that difficulty, and I hope, Mr. 
od wind that it will pass the House. How much time have I re- 
maining? 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman has five minutes. 

Mr. GEARY. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from Ore- 
gon [Mr. HERMANN]. 

Mr. HERMANN, Mr. Speaker, in the few minutes accorded to 
mo I shall be only permitted to express my hearty approval of an 
measure which shall be presented to effectually exclude the Chi- 
nese from coming to our country. None realize so much as those 
of our people who live upon the Pacific shores the 3 for 
such repressive legislation as this. Time and time again have 
we invoked the aid of ngs pee in behalf of some such measure 
which should accomplish the object desired, and time and time 

ain has all legislation upon the subject been found ineffective. 

ow we have my shea ap ntly the last remedy to be ap- 
plied, which we believe, if it be enacted into law, will effec y 
result in the exclusion of these people. 

All political es inall of the States west of the Rocky Moun- 
tains have dec themselves in favor of legislation looking to 
the exclusion of the Chinese. 1 of labor, almost 
universally and indeed nearly all of the industrial associations 
of those States have expre themselves in favor of some such 
measure as this. 

These Chinese form an exception in every respect to all races 
of people who seek ourshores. They are here simply for a tem- 
porary purpose, haying none of the ambitions and none of the as- 
pirations, and none of the great objects which induce other peo 
to come and cast their lots am tus, and seek theshores of thi 
broad land for the purpose of making afuture home. Under the 
old provisions of law which have heretofore obtained a cordon 
of soldiers would be necessary all along our border to keep these 
people out. 

For over a thousand miles along the entire northern line of our 
territory, and along the Canadian frontier, as well as along the 
southern borders, they have had easy means of access, and we 
have found it absolutely impossible to exclude them by the ut- 
most power which the existing laws poron Amongst the 
dense forests of British Columbia the ve the most convenient 
means for getting off atthe various little stations on the railroads, 
and thus they are able to find their way into our territory, with no 
bf aie of being prevented or obstructed in their well-worn 
pathways. 

We believe that they are not a part and parcel of the world’s 
people with whom it is desirable that we should intermingle; that 
they can not assimilate themselves to our customs and social ex- 
istence, and as a matter of fact they come here, as I havesaid, for 

mere temporary purposes, with no expectation of ; 
simply to make money and then go home to die and be buried 


China. It is essential, in my judgment, that they should be ab- 
solutely excluded, and I believe this measure will . 


end. It is high time our gateways should be double locked 
barred against the Mongolian, and the time has also arrived for 
turning = against much other cheap labor which reaches 
us from the Old World just as dangerous to our labor system and 
to our civilization as these Chinese. If we are consistent in our 
declarations against the admission of the products of cheap labor, 
let us begin by excluding the degraded beings who make the prod- 
ucts. Let us now practice what we preach. s 

Mr. GEARY. Mr. S r, I yield three minutes to the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. CUTTING]. : 

Mr. CUTTING. Mr. Speaker, the existing law 
Chinese immigration expires by limitation on the 6th of next 
month,and unless some prompt action is taken by Congress to 
pera eae migration there will be an influxof this unassim- 

tive and undesirable race of people in larger numbers than 
gre before, as thousands upon thousands are ready to swarm our 
shores. . 

It is an indisputable fact that notwiths the present re- 
strictive act they are coming in over our land ers in large 
numbers and at times as they desire. Therefore, the necessity 
of the e of a restrictive law is immediate. And while the 
present law given the country some relief it has been demon- 
stated by experience that it is not sufficient for the end desired; 
mati A rpa eo further 1 of these ap a 

e un Lor male de is country is so great in com- 
rison with that of other nations and aca that of the 
hinese Empire, that this wily race has and will resort to all 
manner of means in order to avail themselves of the advantages 
attained in this country to evade the law; as is evidenced 
their ille, entrance across the borders and the evasion of the 
law which provides for the return certificates of merchants. 
The law admits the return of the merchant class. The coolie 
class have no difficulty of assuming the guise of a merchant 
and with a fraudulent certificate, easily procured, they are pre- 
pared to and are in this manner evading the law. 

The coolie class, with which we have principally to deal, totally 
disregard the nature of an oath; they do not, as a rule, learnour 
language or care to understand the principles of our Govern- 
ment; they have no regard whatsoever for our laws, but have 
laws unto themselves, and their unwritten traditions are more 
binding u them than our statutes. If they have families they 
do not bring them with them. They do not assimilate with us 
in any way, nor do they share the burden of taxation; and under 
the Constitution of the United States they can not become citi- 
zens. They add nothing to, but absorb our wealth, as the fruits 
of their labor are sent to the land from which they came as 
soon as obtained. Experience has taught the West that there 
is no competing with them. In every avenue of industry that 
they invade they drive forth all competitors. 

As an evidence of their immoral nature I quote from the late 
Bayard Taylor: 

Phys is my deliberate opinion that the Chinese are immoral and the most 


on the face of the earth; their touch is pollution, and harsh 
demands 


as the o on seem, justice to our own race that they should 


not be Owed to settle on our 

The so-called merchant class are of the coolie cast. They are 
industrious and able traders. Their trade within this country, 
however, is restricted almost exclusively to their own race and 
they buy only such of our commodities for their local require- 
ments as they can not import from China. It is true they export 
American cts to a limited extent, and, in justice, I should 
be in favor of permitting Chinese merchants residing in the 
United States to go and come at will were it not for the fact that 
the readmission of this class opens the avenue to the whole race, 
otherwise there would be no necessity for their exclusion as their 
readmission could only be to promote commerce between the two 
countries. 

Mr. Speaker, in the limited time allotted to meI can not hope, 
and therefore shall notattempt, to discuss the merits of the pend- 
ing bill, but I desire to protest against the e of that por- 
tien of section 8, which provides that the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury may make such rules and regulations as will allow Chinese, 
other Chinese laborers and artisans, to temporarily visit 
the United States. 

I sincerely wish the members of this House understood, as we 
of the c coast do from a contact with these people for over 
a third of a century, that no ble opportunity can be given 
any of these people to enter country of which the undesira- 
ble elass will not avail themselves. Chinese laborers and arti- 
sans will surely take advantage of the loophole this section 
creates, as they will come in disguise and remain in this country 
in spite ofall wecan do; compete with our labor and disseminate 
the vices of the Eastern type of civilization. 

For this and other reasons, if it would be permitted, I should 
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move to strike out that portion of section 8, to which I have be- 
fore referred; but as the rules of the House will not permit it, I 
shall vote for the measure as it is rather than have no legisla- 
tion, but I shall do so under protest. 

Mr. HOOKER of camera p Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

Mr. HITT. I ask that that privilege be extended to all gen- 
tlemen who have spoken upon this question. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The 3 18 upon the motion of the gen- 
tleman from California [Mr. GEARY], that the rules be suspended 
and the bill 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. I rise to a parliamentary in- 

uiry. 
5 The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. Will it be in order, pending 
this motion to suspend the rules and pass the bill, to move a re- 
commitment? 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks not. 

Mr. HOOKER of Mississippi. That it would not be in order? 

The SPEAKER. That it would not be in order. The ques- 
tion is upon the motion of the gentleman from California | Mr. 
GEARY], to nd the rules and pass the bill. 

i 5 being taken, the Speaker announced that he was 
n doubt. 

Upon adivision there were—ayes 115, noes 48. 

Mr. HOOKER of n I call for tellers. 

Mr. GEARY. Pending that, I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 178, nays 43, 


not voting 108; as follows: 
YEAS—178. 
Abbott, Cox, N. V. Kem. uackenbush, 
Allen. Cox, Tenn. Kilgore, illy, 
Ami Crain, Tex. Kri burn, 
Arnold, Crawford, Kyle, 10 
Babbitt, Crosby, Robertson, La. 
Bacon, a Lane, — ell, 
Baker, vis, Lawson, Va. Scott, 
Bankhead, De Armond, Lester, Ga. Seerley, 
Bartine, Dickerson, Dons Saeni 
Barwig, Dixon, vingston, 
Bentley, Lockwood, Sn 
Bingham, Long, Snow, 
Bland, Dunphy, Lo Sperry, 
Blount, Durborow, Mallory, Stephenson, 
Bowers, Edmunds, Martin, Ste Tex. 
wman, Ellis, McClellan, Stone, W. A. 
Branch, Enloe, McCreary, Stone, Ky. 
Brawley, verett, McDonald, Sweet, 
„Ky. Fellows, McGann, Tarsney, 

Bretz, thian, McKaig, Terry, 
Brickner, Forney, McKeighan, Tillman, 
Broo! * Fowler, Townsend, 
Brown, Funston, McRae, Tucker. 

an, Fyan, eyer, er, 
Buchanan, Va. Gantz, Mitchell, Van Horn, 
Bullock, Geary, Montgomery, Washington, 
Bunting, Goodnight, oore, Watson, 

4 Gorman, Mutchler, Wangi, 
Butler, Hall, ew A Weadock, 
Bynum, Hallowell, Norton, Wever, 
Cadmus, Halvorson, O'Donnell, Wheeler, Ala. 
Caminetti, Hamilton, O'Ferrall, Wheeler, Mich. 
Campbell, Harmer, "Neil, Mass, ite, 

Caru Harr O'Neill, Pa. ike, 
Castle, Hatch, O'Neill, Mo. Williams, Mass. 
Ca Hayes, Iowa Page, Md. Williams, N. C. 
Cate, Haynes, Ohio Parrett, Williams, III 
Causey, enderson,N.C. Patterson, Tenn. Wilson, Wash. 
Chi Hermann, Patton, Uson, Mo. 
Clark, Wyo. Holman, Paynter, Wilson, W. Va. 
Clarke, Ala. Hopkins, Pa. Pearson, ise, 
Clover, Johnstone, S. C Peel, Youmans. 
Cobb, Jolley, Pierce, 
Cowles, Jones, Price, 
NAYS—43, 
Alexander, Craig, Pa. Henderson, III Perkins, 
Andrew, Culberson, Herbert, ‘ost, 
Beeman, Curtis, Hitt, Powers, 
Belknap, English, Hooker, Miss. dall, 
Beltzhoover, Epos H III. Robinson, Pa. 
Bergen, ick, Jo Ind. Stevi 
Brosi Grady, Johnson, N. Dak. Stockdale, 
Bushnell, Greenleaf, Lawson, Ga. torer, 
Cheatham, arter, Little, Stout, 
burn, Heard, Lodge, Taylor, J. D. 
Coolidge, Hemphill, Miller, 
NOT VOTING—1(8. 
Alderson, Burrows, Coombs, Enochs, 
Atkinson, Byrns, Cooper, Fitch, 
Belden, Cable, Covert, Forman, 
Blanchard, Caldwell, Dalzell, a 
tner, Capehart, Daniell, ee 
Boutelle, Chapin, De Forest, Griswold, 
5 . Clancy, ley, Grout, 
Broderick, Cobb, Mo. Dockery, Hare, 
Brunner, 8 Dolliver, a, — 
Buchanan, N. J. Cogswell, Donovan, Henderson, lowa 
Compton, Elliott, Hoar, 
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McKinney, Rayner, Taylor, III. 
Houk, Ohio Meredith, Reed, Taylor, Tenn. 
Houk, Tenn. Milliken, Rife, Taylor, E. B. 
Huff, Morse, Rusk, Taylor, V. A. 
ull, Moses, Russell, * 
Johnson, Ohio Oates, Sanford, in, 
Ketcham, Otis, Scull, Wadsworth, 
Lapham, Outhwaite, Shell, Walker, 
yton. Owens, Shonk; Warner, 
Lester, Va. Page, R. 1 Smith, Warwick, 
ind, Pattison, Ohio pringer, ting, 
2 Payne. S ouse, Willcox, 
agner, Pendleton, Stahlnecker, Wilson, Ky. 
Pickler, Steward, III. inn, 
McAleer, Stone, C. W. Wolverton, 
McKenna, Ray, Stump, ‘ht. 


Accordingly, two-thirds having voted in the affirmative, the 
rules were suspended and the bill was 5 

The Clerk announced the following pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. GILLESPIE with Mr. WADSWORTH. 

Mr. PAGE of Rhode Island with Mr. KETCHAM. 

Mr. LAPHAM with Mr. QUACKENBUSH. 

Mr. Moses with Mr. BELDEN. 

Mr. DE FOREST with Mr. WILSON of Kentucky. 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER with Mr. WRIGHT. 

Mr. ELLIOTT with Mr. SANFORD. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas with Mr. COGSWELL. 

Mr. COMPTON with Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa with Mr. DocKERY. 

Mr. HAYNES of Ohio with Mr. SCULL. 

Mr. WHITING with Mr. BURROWS. 

Mr. Houk of Ohio with Mr. CALDWELL. 

Mr. LAYTON with Mr. HULL. 

Mr. ALDERSON with Mr. DOLLIVER. 

Mr. TRACEY with Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. 

Mr. CAPEHART with Mr. RUSSELL. 

Mr. OWENS with Mr. ENochs, until April 12. 

Mr. MANSUR with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 

Mr. TURPIN with Mr. HOOKER of New York. 

Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR with Mr. OATES, until April 7. 

Mr. BuNN with Mr. ATKINSON. 

Mr. PENDLETON with Mr. PICKLER, until the 5th of April. 

Mr. WOLVERTON with Mr. BRODERICK. 

For this day: 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio with Mr. RIFE. 

Mr. Rusk with Mr. RAINES. 

Mr. MEREDITH with Mr. MORSE. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE with Mr. GROUT. 

Mr. RAYNER with Mr. DINGLEY. 

Mr. COOPER with Mr. WALKER. 

Mr. BRUNNER with Mr. CHARLES W. STONE. 

Mr. WARWICK with Mr. SHONK. 


LINE-CARRYING PROJECTILES. 


Mr. LOCKWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I move tosuspend the rules 
and the bill (S. 2056) to repeal the provisions of an act enti- 
tled An act to amend sections 4488 and 4489 of the Revised 
Statutes, ipo gg life-saving appliances on steamers,” approved 
March 2, 1889, so far as they relate to steamers plying exclusively 
upon any of the lakes, bays, or sounds of the United States. 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the provisions of an act entitled “An act to amend 
sections 4488 and 4489 of the Revised Statutes, requiring life-sa appli- 
ances on steamers,” approved March 2. 1889, be, and the same are ereby, 
repealed so far as they relate to the of line-carrying 8 and 
the means of propelling them on steamers plying exclusively upon any of 
the 3 or sounds of the United States. 

SEC. 2. t nothing herein contained shall be construed to repeal or at- 
fect the provisions of said act so far as they apply to pangone steamers; 
and that all acts or parts of acts inconsistent with this be, and the same are 
hereby, repealed. . $ 

The SPEAKER. Is a second demanded? 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. ask unanimous consent that a second be 
considered as ordered. 

Mr. LODGE. Lobject. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York [Mr. LOCK- 
WOOD] wna the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] will 
take their places as tellers. 

Mr. MA RY. I rise to a parliamentary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. MALLORY. If this motion is carried will the bill be 
open to amendment? 

The SPEAKER. It will not. 

The House divided; and tellers reported—ayes 85, noes 10. 

Mr. LODGE. I withdraw the demand for a second. 

The SPEAKER. A second has been ordered, and the Chair 
will recognize the gentleman from New York [Mr. Lock woop] 


to control the time in favor of the bill, and the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. LODGE] to control the time against it. 


The 


1892. 
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entleman from New Vork [Mr. Lockwoop] is recognized for 
fteen minutes. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Mr. Speaker, this bill is to re the 
amendments to sections 4488 and 4489 of the Revised Statutes, 
paa March 2, 1889, by which it was enacted into the general 

w thatsteam vessels upon the lakes,in the bays,and on theinland 
waters were required to carry what were known as projectiles. 
The ast has never gone into effect. Co 3 
a joint resolution suspending the act for that year, 1890, and 
again passed another joint resolution suspending it for 1891. So 
the suspension expired on the 29th day of March last. 

Therefore, the provisions of the act 3 have 
never been in force and effect; and for the reason that no one 
connected with the vessel interests of the lakes or of the inland 
waters, bays, or sounds hasever asked or requested that it should 
be put into force and effect, and no public interest has demanded 
it. The paang of the law of 1889 was urged solely by parties 
interested in the manufacture of the projectiles, and by no one 
else; and when the question came up as to its practical effect 
upon the steamboats upon the lakes and inland waters—in the 
bays—such an opposition presented itself that Co unani- 
mously passed a joint resolution suspending the force of the law, 
and at the same time requested the retary of the Treasury to 
have an investigation made by the steamboat supervisors as to 
the requirements and advisability of the law. In October and 
November last the steamboat inspectors met, investigated, and 


examined into the whole question, and after such investigation . 


they unanimously, without a dissenting voice, decided that the 
law was useless; that in fact it was more dangerous to human life 
upon the lakes, upon the sounds, and in the bays to carry these 
projectiles than not to carry them. 
bill repealing the act of 1889 has been passed by the Sen- 
ate, and now comes to this House. The Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce have reported in favor of its repeal, and 
there is no opposition, as I understand, Mr. Speaker, to the pas- 
sage of this bill, 5 — what comes from the parties who are in- 
terested in the manufacture of the projectiles. 
Mr. BUSHNELL. What does the gentleman mean by vessels 
‘t projectiles?” 
Mr. LOCKWOOD. I willexplain that. Itiscarrying a gun 
something like a small cannon, 

Mr. BUSHNELL. A mortar? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. A mortar, by which they throw a line or 
expect to throw a line on shore in case of shipwreck, and thus to 
be enabled to save life, provided there is any one on shore, and 
also to throw skyrockets. The evidence taken by and before 
the steamboat inspectors was that in 8 instance wherein 
they had tried to operate this apparatus by throwing these pro- 
jectiles the gun either burst or it failed to throw the line on shore, 
with perhaps one or twoexceptions, when they did succeed, after 
several efforts, in throwing the line. The reason for it is this: 
When you have one of these mortars on a vessel it is liable to be 
there one, two, or three months, or three, four, or five years with- 
out being used, and by dampness and other causes it gets out of 
order. 

The sailors are only employed, as a rule, one or two trips, or 
at the most by the season. stated by the Superintendent of 
the Life-Saving Service and by the steambeat 1 the car- 
rying of these projectiles, the powder, and all things connected 
with them, is absolutely more dangerous to human life than the 
projectiles themselves. The reason of the urgency of the pas- 

of this bill at this time is this: The steamboats upon the 
lakes are now getting ready to engage in their traffic, and if this 
bill is not passed at this time they must necessarily provide 
themselves with these articles, which are absolutely useless, and 
not only useless but dangerous, as appears from the report of the 
steamboat i tors, more or less, They can not su in 
getting their ce or the insurance upon their cargoes, 
and they can not get their licenses to go upon the lakes; they 
can not pass tion without providing themselves with these 
useless guns unless relieved by the ee of this act. 

Navigation is about opening. During the three years that 
this law has been under discussion not a single person, vessel 
owner, master, crew, Government inspector, or any other per- 
son has spoken a word in its favor; on the con , all have pro- 
nounced its enforcement on the lakes an absurdity. The only 
ones before the committee who advocate the law are the manu- 
facturers of projectiles. It is a case pure and simple of manu- 
facturers trying to enforce a sale by law. Immediate action is 
demanded in the interest of commerce. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, this act which it is proposed to 
repeal, or to substantial repeal, was passed by the Fiftieth 

. Itthen had the cordial support of the Inspector of 
Steam Vessels, of the Superintendent of the Life-Saving Service, 
of the Massachusetts and other humane societies, and of all inter- 
ested in the protection of human life against the dangers of ship- 


wreck, 3 found, 3 te the bill became a law, that 
it put a en upon the steams compani ot a very seri- 
ous burden, but still a burden of from $50 to $100 in dash Caen! 
Thereupon the steamship companies began to stir against the 
law, and they succeeded in securing its suspension for a year. 
They then got it suspended for another year, and they are now 
attempting to secure its repeal for all except ocean-going vessels. 

The purpose of the law was to compel every steamship carry- 
ing passengers to be provided with a projectile which would 
carry a life line on being discharged from a cannon on the ship. 
The greatest means of saving life on a ship that has gone upon 
a reef or sand bar is the establishment of communication with 
the shore by means of a life line. It is extremely difficult at 
times, e ially in a heavy sea and with a heavy wind, to throw 
a projectile from the shore over the vessel. It is a compara- 
tively easy thing to throw a projectile carrying the life line from 
the vessel to the shore. There have been two cases recently 
where these projectiles have been found serviceable. One was 
the case of the steamer Whitesboro, on the coast of California. 
That vessel went ashore 100 miles from a life-saving station, and 
by means of one of these pee was enabled to get a line to the 
shore and thus to saye the entire crew, officers, and passengers, 

Mr. LIND. Will the gentleman permit a question? 

Mr. LODGE. Certainly. 

Mr. LIND. Is it not a fact that in that case the captain re- 
ported that if they had not had these appliances they could have 
gotten the line ashore just the same? 

Mr. LODGE. I understand they said that when the tide went 
down, six hours later, they i probably could have done so. 

Mr. WISE. It was testified before the committee that the 
same results exactly would have followed if they had not had 
those appliances. 

Mr. LODGE. That testimony has not been printed, but I un- 
derstand it was stated by some of the witnesses that at low tide, 
six hours later, a line could have been thrown ashore—that the 
captain so stated. 

he fact is, Mr. Speaker, that these projectiles are merely for 
the protection of the public. The argument made by the steam- 
ship companies is that the projectile-makers formed a combina- 
tion to put up the prica of projectiles. 

The makers of the projectiles deny that statement. I do not 
know whether it is true or not. Ido know that there is an un- 
patented projectile known as the ‘‘Lyle” projectile which is 
used by the Government, which the inspectors are authorized to 
pass, and which any steamship company can use. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Will the gentleman permit me to ask him 
a question? 

Mr. LODGE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Does not the evidence taken before the 
committee show that in experiments with the Lyle gun it burst 
failed to produce the desired result in every single instance 

ut one? 

Mr. LODGE. I was not aware that the testimony was to that 
effect. I know that by law the companies are allowed to use the 
Lyle projectile. 

Mr. Lock woop again rose. 

Mr. LODGE. Ican not yield for further interruption. The 
gentleman has his own time. But, Mr. Speaker, the Lyle pro- 
jectile is not the only one that they can get. I merely mentioned 
it to show that there was at least one unpatented projectile which 
the companies could use. There are a great many of these pro- 
jectiles of different kinds and different makers. The only rea- 
son for the opposition to the existing law is that it puts a tax 
upon the steamboat companies and therefore they object to it. 

ey have appeared, and they are the only persons who have 
apposta; here is no protest from the public inst this law. 
he only protest is from the steamboat or steamship companies, 
and their attitude is just the same as that of every other corpo- 
ration; they do not want to be put to extra expense. We know 
how such legislation has been resisted in the matter of the heat- 
ing of railroad cars by stoves. We know that corporations, 
whose first business is to make money, are always slow to take 
up any of these improvements. 

I believe, Mr, Speaker, that the existing act is in the interest 
of the public. I believe it is necessary to have on all vessels 
1 5 fea passengers some means of getting a life-line to the shore. 
I believe it is necessary on the lakes. If it is not necessary on 
the lakes, if human life is not in danger on the lakes, why do we 
maintain life-saving stations all along the lake shores? Why 
does this Government spend a million dollars a year in life-saving 
stations if there is no danger? The fact is there is danger on 
the lakes and on the bays and on the sounds, the same danger 
that there is anywhere else to those who travel by water and go 
down to the seain ships. There is abundant competition in the 
manufacture of these projectiles for the steamship companies to 
secure such as will comply with the law without undue expense, 
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and I repeat thatthe sole reason for the pending bill is torelieve 


these companies from what they consider an odious and unjust 
tax. That is, they do not wish to be compelled to pay for carry- 
ing appliances which only two years ago the Superintendent of 

Tihte-Saving Service and tor of Steam Vessels said 
were necessary for the protection of the public, not merely on 
ocean-going steamships, but on lakes, bays, and sounds as well. 
I reserve balance of my time. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I d three minutes to the gentleman 
from TopaS [Mr. WISE], the chairman of the ttee. 

Mr. SE. Mr. Speaker, I think a pain statement will con- 
vince members of this House that this bill ought to be passed. 
I can understand why the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
LODGE] is opposed to it, because the only person who appeared 
before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce in 
opposition to this measure was a constituent of his—— 

Mr. LODGE. The gentleman will allow me to say that such 
is not the fact. 

Mr. WISE. Well, he is a citizen of Massachusetts. 

Mr. LODGE. I dare say he may be. 

Mr. WISE. And the only reason that he gave for his opponi- 
tion was, not that this ap ce is necessary, but that the legis- 
lation requiring it furnishes a market for device. 

The gentleman has referred to Gen. Dumont, the Supervising 
Inspector-General. If members of this House will this re- 

they will find what Gen. Dumont thinks. When he appeared 
5 our committee he was asked the question, Is such a device 
necessary? He answered, No;” and that to require its use is 
an imposition upon the steamers of this country in the interest 
of a barefaced 3 

That is not all. e Superintendent of the Life-Saving Service 
was examined by our committee, and stated that on the bays and 
sounds of this country it is impossible that this apparatus can 
ever be of any use, and that fifteen years’ experience had shown 
no occasion w. it could have been of any use on the lakes. 

Irepeat, Mr. Speaker, every witness examined on this subject 
(and we gave long hearings before that committee) testified that 
this cia gre is unnecessary, and that to require vessels to be sup- 

lied th it isan ou in the interest of a few manufacturers. 
Nobody is its advocate but those manufacturers and those who 
represent them. 
ere the hammer fell.] 
. LODGE. How much time have Iremaining, Mr. Speaker? 

The SPEAKER, Seven minutes. 

Mr. LODGE. I wish to make it clear to the House that the 
manufacturer to whom the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. WISE] 
has alluded is not a constituent of mine. I am not speaking or 


a ing in his interest at all. 
r. 2 B I would like to ask the 


RIDGE of Kentucky. 
gentleman a question for information. The answer may affect 
my vote and the votes of others. What is the cost to a vessel of 


complying with the present provision of the statute on this sub- 


Mr. LODGE. I understand that this apparatus costs from $100 
to $150. 

Mr. WISE. About $200, as we were informed. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Is there any testimony 
as to whether it has added, or is capable of adding, to the secur- 
ity of the lives of ? 

. LODGE. 


gether unnecessary on the bays, sounds, and “ 
Mr. LODGE. The err is occupying my time; and Ido 
not yield. I am de ted to answer any question of the gentle- 


other side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts is en- 
titled to the floor. : Y 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, the testimony taken before the 
committee was unfortunately not printed; but I understand that 
the testimony of the Superintendent of the Life-Saving Service 
was that for fifteen years there has not been an accident on the 
lakes where a life-saving line was necessary. That does not 
prove that such an accident may not happen at any moment. I 
will also call the attention of the House to the fact that Gen. 
Dumont, who supports this bill, stated in the first instance that 
it had the uniform approval of all concerned, and it was only 
when it was found to impose this tax upon the steamers that it 
was suddenly discovered to be such an infamous” thing, and also 
suddenly discovered that there was a dangerous monopoly in life- 
Sav. rojectiles. 

Gentlemen have spoken of one individual in my State as inter- 
ested in the manufacture of a projectile of thiskind. There are 
dozens of such eager tented in this 5 the mak- 
res absolutely deny that there has been any com tion among 
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them to raise the price. The House can choose between the 
statements of the two companies, steamship and proj „ and 
I care very little myself which may be preferred. point I 
wish to make in behalf of the public and of the safety of the pub- 
lic is that in my opinion this Government will make a mistake 
if it should repeal a law which has for its purpose the mainte- 
nance of proper safety appliances on board steamships, whether 
ocean: or engaged in passenger traffic upon the lakes, bays, 
and sounds. 

I reserve the rest of my time. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I yield three minutes to the gentleman 


HIPMAN]. 
Mr. Speaker, in Nr. 05, to the remarks of 
DGE] I wish to say 


ae? ten DADS without a <= ame, tar they ee 
against Congress posing upon m the du emplo: 
Almost to a er fie I a 0 


try Me Pa eS yy peen they state in their report 
that no practical or theore reason (this is almost iy we 
eee of this — aes 
of our vessels on the lakes, rivers, and sounds. The Supervising 
Inspector-General has given a similar opinion; and so has Mr. 
Kimball, the Superintendent of the Life-Saving Bureau of the 
Government. So that the inspectors, the Life Saving Bureau, 
and, with one accord, the vessel men, in our part of the country 
at least, say that these things are unnecessary. 

I have been wrecked on those lakes; I have traveled them in 
every kind of craft, from a bark canoe to the steamer, 
and I know that this apparatus is un its require- 
ment is a needless imposition upon the vessel-owners—simply a 
tax upon them; and when you reflect that the shipping of iinet 
lakes is greater than the shipping of the entire seal 
can imagine what an immense tax u that branch of industry 
penta eee Hence the shipowners and all persons in- 
terested have come forward and made a demand for the 0 
of such an act as this. In the Fiftieth Congress and again in the 
Fifty-first they asked a suspension of the operation of this law as 
to the lakes. They now desire a permanent repeal; and I hope 
oe in the interest of the shipping industry the House will pass 


bill. 

Mr. LODGE. Mr. Speaker, there is one t to which - 
haps attention has not been sufficiently call hat the — — 
law does not require the steamers to use any special projectile; 
they are at liberty to adopt any apparatus they choose that is 
approved by the board of inspectors. And the danger to the 
pe , as far as I can make out from the arguments advanced 

oro 40 tgs Se that in case of wreck the public will be endan- 
1 e bursting of the gun in the effort to throw the life 


you 


e 
0 seems e 0 
friends of the bill. a 


I now yield the remainder of my time to the gentleman from 
RECKINRIDG: 


as INRIDGE of Ke ky. Mr. Speaker 
5 of Kentucky. 8 , L repre- 
sent neither a crepes, nor a navigation district. Wo 
have no great establishments for manufacturing in that district, 
nor have we any great lakes or bodies of water for ship ; but 
I think that I doin this case represent the interests of the travel- 
ing public. Thelaw we have in existence favors our in- 
land and coastwise trade by protecting it from competition from all 
foreign sources. But it requires vessels to provide necessary ap- 
to preserve human life. 

The act which this bill proposes to repeal is in the interest of 
human life. It does go towards that end. The projectiles fur- 
nish means for obtaining, in the face of storm or wreck, to the 
ngers that security for which they have contracted with 


es engaged 
manufacture of these proj es, or shall we take sides with the 
traveling public? Iam in favor of protec the interests of 


the traveling public, and in favor of giving tothe steamship com- 
panies—— 


1892. 


Mr. LOCKWOOD. I beg the gentleman's on. It is a 
mistake to say that this is a question between the public and the 
steamship companies. The facts were in evidence before the 
committee 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I have but two minutes 
and I Fe the gentleman will not consume my time. 

Mr. OD. Well, will you not allow me to read an ex- 
tract from the report of the inspector of steamboats, to show 
aoe these appliances on board the vessels area menace to human 

e 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. The gentleman has had 
his own time. s 

reati QOD. The fightis not between the steamboat 
com es and the pro: e companies. : 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. That the gentleman 
thinks is no doubt true; but, Mr. Speaker, whom do we rep- 
resent? We do not represent either the steamboat companies 
on the projectile companies. We represent the people who 
travel—our constituents, the public. at is fair as between 
the p companies and the projectile com es? It is fair 
to the steamship com es to have opened to them the markets 
of the world. It is fair that as they have the gift of no com- 

tition by foreign ships they shall make human life secure. 
ft is fair to the projectile companies that there shall be open 
competition for supplying the steamships with the life-saving 
appliances. What, then, to the public, our constituents? woe 
to require every appliance ni to give safety to life. e 
do it already in requiring the steamship com s to have life- 
preservers, to have inspections of their boilers, to have their 
122 licensed, and in various other ways we put on them the 

uty of protecting human life. This is in that direction; and 
do not let us, under the pretense that this is a fight between the 


. companies and the projectile com es, take from 
human life one of the safeguards that it is within the power of 
9 to give to it. 

ere the hammer fell.] : 

. LOCKWOOD. Mr. S er, I want to say to the gentle- 


man from Kentucky that is not a fight between the steam- 
ship companies and the projectile companies; that the question 
of human life is as dear and sacred to the steamship companies 
one else on the face of theearth. But thisis a fight be- 


as to an: 

tween the projectile companies, who are t to force on the 
steamship companies an article which is not in the interest of 
and is not asaf to human life as interpreted by the steam- 


boat inspectors of the country, and they are undoubtedly the best 
judges. Ifthe gentleman had read the report of the steamboat 
inspector he would have seen that the projectiles on board of 
these vessels are regarded as more dangerous to human life than 
when the vessels are not supplied with them at all. 

Mr. BUSHNELL. How? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Because they are likely in case of fire to 
be exploded, and human life is more endangered by having them 
on board than if the vessel was not supplied with them. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Will the gentleman allow me to ask 
him a question for information? 

Mr. OOD. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. If this bill is passed will it repeal the 
law compelling these steamship com es to some sortof 
life-preserving ap tus in the shape of life lines 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. That would depend altogether upon the 
action of Congress hereafter. I will say to the gentleman that 
this law is in existence now, but it has never been enforced. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Then, if this present law is repealed, 
there will be no requirement for carrying life lines on the ves- 
sels of this class on these lakes? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. Oh, yes. But there is no law requiring 
them to carry a projectile for throwing the life line tothe shore. 
The law has not required that. 

Mr. WASHINGTON. Do you not think there ought to be? 

Mr. WISE. The testimony is that there ought not to be. 

Mr. BLOUNT. I wish to uire of the gentleman from New 
York whether the.chief of the Life-Saving Service has stated to 
the committee that this protection is not needed? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. e chief of the Life-Saving Service has 
stated in his communication to this Congress that itis absolutely 
worthless so far as the protection to human life is concerned. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. The chief of the Life- 
Saving Service or of the Steamboat tion Service? 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. The chief of the Life-Saving Service. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Lockwoop] that the rules be sus- 


pendedand the bill * 
taken, the Speaker announced that the 


The question bein 
ayes seemed to have it. 

On 2 division (demanded by Mr. LODGE), there were—ayes 105, 
noes 23, 
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Mr. LODGE. I demand tellers. 

The SPEAKER. As many as are in favor of ordering tellers 
will rise and be counted. 

Mr. LODGE. Iam entitled to tellers anyway, no quorum hav- 
ing voted. 

he SPEAKER. The gentleman is entitled to tellers, if he 

makes the point. 

Mr. LODGE. I make the point that no quorum has voted. 

Mr. LOCKWOOD. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 174, nays 24, 
not vo 131; as follows: 


YEAS—174. 
Abbott, Lane, Reyburn, 
Alexander, Curtis, Richardson, 
Amerman, Cutting, Lawson, Va. Rife, 
Arnold, De Armond, Lawson, Ga. Rockwell, 
Babbitt, Dickerson, Lester, Ga. Sayers, 
B: Edmunds, Lewis, Scott, 
Bailey, Elliott, Lind, Seerley, 
Baker, y Little, Shively, 
Bartine, z Livingston, Sho: 
Barwig, Lockwood, Smith, 
Beeman, Everett, Long, S; 
Beltzhoover, Lynch, Snow, 
tley, 8 Magner, Sperry, 
Forney, Mallory, te 
Blount, Fowler, Martin, Steward, III. 
owman, McAleer, Stewart, Tex. 
Gantz, McClellan, Stockdale, 
Brawley, eary, Donald. Stone, C. W. 
tz. Goodnight, McGann, Stone, W. A. 
Brickner, Gorman, McKaig, Stout, 
Brookshire, Grady, McMillin, Tarsney, 
Brosius, Greenleaf, McRae, Taylor, E. B. 
Brown, Hal, Mitchell, Taylor, V. A. 
Bryan, Hallowell, Montgomery, Terry, 
Buchanan, V. milton, oore, 
Bunting, ies, Mutchler, Tucker, 
Busey, Hatch, Newberry, 
Butler, Haugen, O'Donnell, Van Horn, 
Bynum, Hayes, Iowa O'Neill, Mo. Watson, 
Cadmus, Haynes, Ohio Otis, Weadock, 
Caminetti, 5 Page, Md. We ver, 
Campbell, Hemphill, Parrett, Wheeler, Ala. 
Caruth, erson, N. Patterson, Tenn. $ 
Castle, Herbert, Patton, White, 
Cate, olman, Payne, Wike, 
Causey, Hopkins, Pa. Paynter, Willcox, 
Hopkins, Pi W N.C 
Clark, Wyo. Houk, Tenn. Per W. III. 
Clover, 0 Dak. Pickler, Wilson, Mo. 
Cobb, Ala. Jolley, Pierce, Wilson, W. Va. 
Covert, Jones, Powers, ise, 
N.Y. ‘ore, Youmans. 
Cox, Tenn. Kribbs, uackenbush, 
„Pa. Kyle, V. 
NAYS—24. 
Belknap, Cheatham, Halvorson, McKinney, 
Co! armer, O'Neil, Mass. 
Boutelle, Coo! Henderson, III. O'Neill, Pa. 
Bowers, Crosby. Randall, 
Breckinridge, Ky. C Hooker, Miss Ste 
Bushnell, Doan, Taylor, J. D 
NOT VOTING—131. 
Alderson, Dalzell, Johnstone,S.C. Robinson, Pa. 
en, Daniell, Kem, 4 
W, Davis, Ketcham, . 
Bankhead, Dingle 8 Lapham, d 
ey, ap 
„ i O ir Ee Sien 
gham, ery, r, Va. pson, 
Bland, Dolliver, ud. ý 
Breckinridge, Ark. D : — . 
ungan, * er, 
Broderick, e A McKeighan, Stone, Ky. 
Brunner, Durborow, McKenna, Storer, 
Buchanan, N.J. Enloe, Meredith, Stump, 
Bullock Enochs, Meyer, Sweet, 
Bunn, Fellows, er, Taylor, III. 
sicily SN, ei Taylor, Tenn. 
yrns, rman, orse, 
Cable, Funston, Moses, Tracey, 
Caldw Geissenhainer, Norton, Turner, 
Capehart, Gillespie, Oates, Wadsworth, 
Chapin Grows Outhwatt Warner 
apin, rout, uthwaite, ‘arner, 
Clancy, Owens, Warwick, ‘a 
Clarke, Ala. er, Page, R. I. Washington, 
Cobb, Mo Henderson, Iowa Pattison, Ohio Wing 
Cockra er maun, Peel, a 
Cogswell, Hoar, Pendleton, Williams, Mass. 
Com Hooker, N. Y, Post, Wilson. * 
Coom! Houk, Ohio Raines, Wilson, Wash. 
K, uf, Rayner, 
Cowles, ull, Reed, Wolverton, 
Crain, Tex. Johnson, Ind Reilly. Wright. 
Crawford, Johnson, Ohio Robertson, La. 
. Accordingly, two-thirds having voted in the affirmative, the 
rules were suspended, and the bill was passed. 


The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
For the rest of this day: 

Mr. O’FERRALL with Mr. FUNSTON. 

Mr. HARTER with Mr. TOWNSEND. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas with Mr. SWEET. 

Mr. BULLOCK with Mr. SANFORD. 
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Until further notice: 
Mr. DUNPHY with Mr. BELDEN. 
Mr. GILLESPIE with Mr. DALZELL 
Upon this vote: 

. Moses with Mr. WADSWORTH. 


THE FREE-WOOL BILL. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. I move that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole for the further consideration of rev- 
enue bills; and, before that motion is put, I desire to ask a cour- 
tesy of the House that I think it will not be slow to grant. The 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER], chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, of whose recent illness all are a 
prised, is able to come into the House to-day. He has pre A 
and desires to have read, a speech that will occupy twenty-five 
or thirty minutes, as he states. We did not know of this fact 
when we closed the general debate, and I desire that he be per- 
mitted to speak, notwithstanding the order closing general de- 
bate. . 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, on behalf of my associates 
upon this side of the House I join most heartily in the request, 
and I hope there will be unanimous consent. 

The SPEAKER. Unanimous consent is asked that the gen- 
tleman from Illinois be allowed to occupy twenty-five minutes. 
Is there objection? z 

Mr. BURROWS. I hope that the time will not be limited to 
twenty-five minutes. I hope he will be allowed to occupy as 
much time as he desires. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request? 

There was no objection. 

The motion of Mr. MCMILLIN was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, for the purpose of 
considering the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list 
and to reduce the duties on woolen is 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the first section of the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That on and after the ist day of January, 1893, the fol- 
lowing articles, when imported, shall be exempt from duty, namely: All 
wools, hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals, and wool 
en n wats cued waste bok waste agy al Rocke fe aks 
or rage composed wholly or in part of wool. > 

At this point Mr. SPRINGER entered the Hall, amid loud ap- 
plause on the floor and in the galleries. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, do I understand the bill is 
to be read? 

The CHAIRMAN. The bill has never been read. At the be- 

nning of the debate on the bill, the gentleman from Tennessee 

r. MCMILLIN] asked unanimous consent that the reading be 
suspended for the time being. The Chair will submit any re- 
quest to dispense with the first . 

Mr. MCM. IN. I would suggest that we ense with the 
reading at this time, in order that there may be the one reading 
when it is considered by sections. 

Mr. BURROWS. Either way will be satisfactory to us. 

Mr. McMILLIN. The firstsection having been read, Teuggest 
that after the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 3 shall have 
concluded his remarks, the section may then be considered open 
to amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would like to know what is de- 
sired. Does the gentleman ask to dispense with the first read- 

of the bill? : 
r. MCMILLIN. Yes, sir. 

There was no objection, and it was so ordered. 

Mr. SPRINGER. Mr. Chairman, I had hoped on this occa- 
sion to be able to make some extended remarks on the pendin 
bill, but the condition of my health is such that I am admonish: 
that I can not do so. I have pre a brief statement, however, 
which I will ask my distinguished friend from Nebraska [Mr. 
BRYAN] to read for me. 

Mr. BRYAN then read for Mr. SPRINGER the 8 

In the report of the Committee of Ways and Means, which I 
had the honor to submit through the gentleman from Tennessee 

r. MCMILLIN] on March 1, 1892, to accompany the bill (H. R. 

7) “to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties on 
woolen goods,” the following statement appears on pages 20 and 21: 
PRICES OF WOOL IN THE UNITED STATES AND ENGLAND. 

Your committee uested the Bureau of Statistics to furnish it with a 
statement showing the prices of wool of the same quality in the United 
States and Europe, from 1855 to this time. The Bureauof Statistics referred 
the matter to Mr. S N. D. North, the secretary of the National Association 
of Wool Manufacturers, at Boston, Mass., and the special agent of the Cen- 

sus Office in charge of statistics of woolen manufactures. r. North 
cnred the statement desired from a firm of wool merchants in Boston, which 


is eve here zei as authority in matters of this kind. The letters 
of Mr. North and the statement referred to are published in the appendix to 
this ropora (See Appendix J.) 

Mr. North, in transmitting this statement, STADS that, in order to insti- 
tute cumparisons between the prices of wool the United States and in 


ded a column giving the gold values of the American wool 

from 1866 to 1878, inclusive. It be seen by reference to this table that the 
London and Boston prices of these grades of wool varied but little from gen 
n 


of this, however, omitting the unusual years of 1871 and 1 in which the 
ices Were unnaturally affected by wild speculation, we find t the A - 


can wool for the re! twenty-three years averaged a little less in pi 
ae 5 wool. fact shows that the American wool-growers do 
not receive 


any increase whatever in the pen of their wool by reason of 
the tariff on foreign wools. This failure of protection to protect the wool- 
grower may be explained by calling attention to the conditions of wool man- 
ufacture in the United States. 

„Wool manufacturers, as a rule, do not manufacture goods until they re- 


ceive orders. This ution is 3 in order $0 guard Agarose over- 


production. The orders indicate the quality of the Ameri- 


tage. The remainder is left in the market or in the hands of the producers; 
and, if there is a large pa, prices must of necessity be depre $ 

As the American producer of wool can not sell abroad at a profit, he must 
await the pleasure of the woolen manufacturers, who are sole patrons, 
and take such prices as may be fixed in the home market, which prices will 
always be determincd by the demand and supply. A mild winter, for in- 
stance, Which would cause a falling off of consumption, would tend to d 
the prices of woolen goods, and consequently the prices of wool. There are 
many AE which affect ces of all but as a rule they are 
governed by the inexorable law of supply and demand. If there bea e 
supply of American wool in the American market and a small demand; 
pr ices will be low; if there is a small su anda demand, prices 

h. A protective tariff on wool has the direct effect of limit- 
ing dem for American wools, for the reason that under such tarifis 
neither domestic wools nor domestic manufacturers of wool can be ex- 
ported and sold at a profit; and that amount only of domestic wool will be 
purchased and consumed which will be req to mix with the foreign 
wool which must be used to produce the required quality and quantity of 
goods to supply the home market. 

Thus it will be seen that the foreign wool used in this country 
by manufacturers does not come into competition with domestic 
wool. The one is the complement of the other, just as the wood 
and iron in vehicles are complements of each other, a given 
amount of each being required to complete the finished product. 
That which most competes with domestic wool is shoddy, every 
pound of which used in the manufacture of- woolen goods dis- 
places 1 pound of scoured wcol or 3 pounds of wool in the grease. 

The Appendix J, to which reference is made in the foregoing 
statement, is printed on pages 39 to 41, inclusive, of said report. 
It will be seen from the foregoing statement that Your com- 
mittee requested the Bureau of Statistics to furnish it with a 
statement showing the prices of wool of the same quality in the 
United States and Europe from 1866 tothis time.” This request 
was transmitted to Mr. S. N. D. North, who is not only the spe- 
cial agent of the Census Office in charge of statistics of wool man- 
ufactures, but also the secretary of the National Association of 
Wool Manufactures, whose principal office is at Boston, in the 
State of Massachusetts. Mr. North, on e 1892, addressed 
a letter to the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 

Files on pages 39 and 40 of said report, in which he states as 

ollows: 

I may add that the e of Australian wool which most Hear gs fine rr ge 
to the Ohio washed fleece wool is the Port Phillip fleece, and this is the line 
of quotations, which should be studied to ascertain the relative London and 
Boston prices of wool at any given time. 

There was transmitted with this letter a diagram, published by 
said association, which showed these prices by marks. This was 
not deemed satisfactory; and on the 12th of February, 1892, the 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means wrote to Mr. 
North, requesting him to furnish a table compiled from the dia- 
gram previously forwarded, showing in parallel columns the ay- 
erage Boston prices of Ohio medium-washed fleeces and the av- 
erage London prices for saps semen Age: of Port Phillip 
fleece from 1866 to 1891. To this letter, Mr. North replied, under 
date of February 15 last, in which a table of Messrs. Mauger and 
Avery, of Boston, was furnished, with the statement that the 
Port Phillip fleece is a washed wool, as is also the Ohio fleece 
quoted.” This table is headed ‘‘Average price in Boston of Ohio 
medium wool and average price in London of Port Phillip 
fleece in American currency, 1866 to 1890, both washed wools.” 


1892. 
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The table is printed in full in Appendix J, herewith attached. 

The Ohio wool is given in currency down to 1878, when specie 

ents were resumed. The American currency prices were 

uced to a gold basis by an expert in the Treasury Department, 

8 in the table printed on page 44 of the committee’s 
report. 

e chairman of the committee requested an expert of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics of the Treasury Department to compute the 
annual average price of said wools for the twenty-five years cov- 
ered by the table; and also the average I es for twenty- 


three years, omitting the years 1871 and 1872, with the following 
result: 
Average annual price of wool for the twenty-five years: — — 
r . Hace 41.04 
K . ͤ AAA ˙ ˙1rn.. ̃ͤ ͤFn;:r. a 41. 48 
Difference in favor of American Wool. 44 
Average annual price of wool for twenty-three years, omit 1871-72: 
Ohlo . 5 . 5 BIS 2 9 8 — 


Difference in favor of foreign W oo. 2 


The reason for making a computation leaving out the years 
1871 and 1872 is as follows: In the bulletin of the National Asso- 
ciation of Wool Manufacturers of December, 1891, page 362 et seq., 
appears an article by Mr. Charles F. Avery, of the firm of Mau- 

r & Avery, entitled ‘‘ Twenty-five Years of the World's Wool 
ffarkets,” which concisely recites for each year of the past twenty- 
five years the causes of the fluctuations as revealed in contem- 

raneous wool circulars and the records of that firm. Under 
The head of 1871“ Mr. Avery says: 

July—Great fal off inclip of the United States. 

PAO Opas on in wools and woolens. 

December Fabulous profits by speculators, 

Under the head ‘‘1872:” 

January—Wild speculation in wools of all kinds. 

Fi Prices advancing. 

March—W ools contracted for on the sheep's back in Ohio and Michigan, at 
65 to 70 cents per pound. 

These quotations from Mr. ars article explain the unset- 
tled and speculative character of the wool market for the years 
1871 and 1872, and render them unfit for comparison as a normal 
condition of the market. Hence an annual average price of wool 
for twenty-three years was computed, omitting the years 1871 
and 1872, with the result above stated, namely: Ohio, in Boston, 
40.26cents; Port Phillip, in London, 40.52 cents; showing a differ- 
ence in favor of foreign wool of twenty-six one-hundredths of a 
cent, or a little over one-quarter of a cent a pound, 

This annual average for twenty-three and twenty-five 3 had 
doubtless never been made before; and hence, when Mr. North fur- 
nished this table to the Committee of Ways and Means, he was 
undoubtedly uninformed or in the dark as to what a general 
average would be. When this publication was made the Boston 
Journal of Commerce stated, in 3 this fact, that 
the table furnished by Mr. SPRINGER, of the Ways and Means 
Committee, was unfortunate and inadvertent, anda purely cleri- 
eal error.” Thereupon, Mr. North addressed a communication 
to the editor of the Journal, in which he states: 

The clerical error was made by Mr. SPRINGER in utilizing the figures fur- 
nished him for a purpose foreign to that for which they were compiled. 

He further stated: 

The table was not intended to show relative cost, but simply relative fluctu- 
tions in price, which is a very different thing. 

Mr. North having inadvertently ‘‘let the cat out of the bag,” 
as it were, by furnishing the Committee of Ways and Means 
with the tables, true in every detail, but the meaning of which 
he did not then comprehend, now endeavors to retract or explain 
away the true meaning of the table. In this he has utterly failed. 

I call the attention of this House and of the country to the arti- 
cle published in the December number of the Bulletin, a peri- 
odical published quarterly by the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers, of which Mr. North is himself the editor, and 
therefore the author of the article from which I am about toquote. 
On page 362 of that number, he proceeds to explain the diagram, 
a copy of which he first sent to the committee, as follows: 

The pu of this diagram is to demonstrate the truth of the proposition, 
elaborated in the last number of the Bulletin, that the price of wool in the 
United States varies in sympathy with the price of wool in the markets of 
the world; that its value here is determined primarily by its value in those 
markets; and that, in order to correctly interpret its rise and fall, we must 
be in possession of all the facts regarding the general business conditions in 
this and other countries, and particularly the conditions surrounding the 
wool manufacture, 

From this extract it will appear that the price of wool in the 
United States varies, not in accordance with the tariff on wool, 
but ‘‘in sympathy with the price of wool in the markets of the 
world; that its value here is determined primarily by its value 
in those markets, and that, in order to correctly interpret its rise 


and fall, we must be in possession of all the facts regarding the 
general business conditions in this and other countries, and par- 
ticularly the conditions surrounding the wool manufacture.’ 
This is precisely the position taken by your committee in the 
extract heretofore quoted and published on pages 20and 21 of the 
committee’s report. It is not the tariff that controls the price 
of American wool, it is the value of wool in the world’s market, 
However, Mr. North in the editoral referred to on page 363 says: 


That the price of Ohio washed fleece wool, previous to the last two years has 
quite uniformly been higher than the price of the nearest correspon 
e of Australian wool (Port Phillip fleece), but rarely by the full amount 
of the duty upon class 1 wool. 


Here it will be seen that Mr. North states distinctly that the 
Ohio washed fleece is the American wool which most nearly cor- 
ga ee in grade to the Australian or Port Phillip fleece. 

he committee called upon the Bureau of Statistics to furnish 
it with prices of an American wool which was of the nearestcor- 
responding grade of some foreign wool, so as to determine the 
relative value (which is always determined by the price) of like 
quality in both markets. This information was given; and the 
Ohio washed fleece and the Port Phillip fleece have been rec- 
ognized by the mercantile world for more than a quarter of a 
century as wools of the nearest corresponding grade. And these 
two wools, being of nearest corresponding grade, it will appear 
by the table furnished for the twenty-three years indicated. are 
of practically the same value in both countries; for value is de- 
termined by price, the price at which each sold, showing that on 
the average the foreign wool was worth a quarter of a cent more 
in London than the Ohio wool was worth in Boston. In the Bul- 
letin of the National Association of Wool Growers for the quar- 
ter ending September, 1891, there appears an editorial, doubt- 
less furnished by Mr. North, in which he says: 


The sympathy of markets is world wide; and the law of ply and demand 
penetrates everywhere, as surely as water seeks its level. e tarif permits 
us to largely control our own market; but, even when controlling it, we must 
accept values that are beyond our control. (Page 250.) 


Here Mr. North admits that the tariff on wool permits us “to 
largely control our own market.” In this statement, Mr. North 
inadvertently gives away his case. The American wool mer- 
chants do control the home market; and the price which the 
farmer gets is largely controlled by them, always having in view 
sei ot that they must also accept values which are beyond their 
control. 

Mr. North further states, on page 257 of the same bulletin, as 
follows: 

The foreign wools imported do not represent an equal number of 
of domestic wool displaced, but increase the market for domestic wool. 

If the foreign wool increases the market for domestic wool, why 
not let it come in without attempting to keep it out by a tariff of 
11 cents a pound in the gréase, 22 cents a pound washed, or 33 
cents a povaa scoured? 

And further, if the foreign wools do not displace the domestic, 
thers is no competition between the two; and, if no competition, 
the tariff on the foreign wools would not affect the price of the 
domestic. The fact here stated by the Bulletin that the foreign 
woo!ls do not displace the domestic, but increase the market 
therefor, is precisely the position contended for by revenue re- 
formers; and it will not be surprising if protectionists who still 
believe that the tariff on foreign wool actually raises the price 
of the domestic should denounce the Bulletin, which is the 
organ of the wool manufacturers, as a ‘‘ free-trade sheet, in dis- 
guise, a rted by the Cobden Club with British gold.” 

It should be remarked in this connection that the word Ohio“ 
applied to wools is not limited to wools grown in that State, but 
to all wools of like grade in the United States. The Ohio me- 
dium wool and the Port Phillip fleece, being both washed wools, 
the tariff on the importation of the Port Phillip fleece, would be 
22 cents a pound. If . 0 to American wool protected to 
the amount of the tariff, the Ohio wool should be worth 22 cents 
a pound more than it actually was during the twenty-five years 
covered by the present high tariff. 

In May, 1872, the price of Ohio medium as appears by the table 
printed on e 41 of the committee’s report, reached 70 cents in 
gold, and the price of Port Phillip fleece in ‘London was only 47 
cents, a difference of 23 cents in favor of Ohio wool. This is the 
only time since the wool tariff of 1866 at which the American 
producer realized the protection to which he was entitled,if 
protection actually protects in his case. This circumstance is ex- 
plained by Mr. Avery, as heretofore stated, showing the wild 
speculation in wools of all kinds in the United States” and also 
by the further fact which appears in a table printed on page 33 
of the report, namely, that during the year 1872 the imports of 
foreign wool reached 126,000,000 of pounds, while the average 
imports of wool for the five years preceding was only 44,000,000 
of 8 for each year. 

is immense increase in importations brought the foreign 
wool into competition with the domestic. It will also be seen 


ands 


that the production of domestic wool for 1872 was only 150,000,000 
000, thus 


ef pounds while the production for 1869 was 180,000 
showing & falling off in production and immense increase 

im ese two facts explain the conditions which pre- 
in 1871 and 1872 and 5 Mr. Avery, and caused 

fabulous profits realized by speculators,” etc. But, allow- 
ing the Ohio wool this advantage, which existed but for one 
month, the general average for the twenty-five years showed less 
than half a cent a pound more in value in the Ohio wool than 
the corresponding grade of Australian wool in London. 

Mr. North, on 258 of the same article, gives the following 
encouragement to the American wool-grower: 

there: tuation which need al: discour- 
„F He —— learn to be Satisfied with a small 
profit on his wool, 

This may be consoling to the American wool-grower. He 
must, under a high protective tariff, cent si smaller profits on 
hiswool. If, however, he would only realize that protection does 
not protect him, that he does not get as much for his wool under 
high protection as he would get without it, he need not be con- 
tent with smaller profits on his wool. 

Foreign wools,” as Mr. North truly states, will not displace 

equal number of pounds of domestic wool, but will increase 

e market therefor.” An increased demand will produce an 
increased price. The pending bill is in the interest of the wool- 

er as Well as the wool manufacturer; but it is especially in 

e interest of the American consumer. If the report of your 
committee is carefully considered, it will be seen that the experi- 
ence of the past quarter of a cantury of high protective tariffs 
on wool and on woolen goods has proved to be disastrous to the 
wool-grower to the wool manufacturer, and disastrous 
to the American consumers.” 

It may be asked, how, under free wool, can woolen goods be 
cheaper if native wool is her? The answer is, that the for- 
eign wool, which is subjected to a tax of 44 cents upon the amount 
of such wool in a pound of cloth, will come in free; and that such 
mills as the Arlington will not be permitted to earn dividends 
amounting to 50 per cent per annum. Take off the tax on for- 
eign wool, permit healthy composa and prices of woolen 
goods must fall. Consumers get the benefit of all that is now 
yera on foreign wool, and of all that is now charged for protec- 

on on cotton, shoddy, and other adulterants. 
INCREASED CONSUMPTION, 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I desire to call attention to the 
fact that the placing of raw sugar on the free list and the cor- 
responding reduction of the duty on the refined product by the 
act of October 1, 1890, caused an increased consumption of sugar 
tothe amount of 23.86 per cent during the year 1891, the first 
year after its Ae Which is nearly 24 per cent. 

Pass this bill and a similar result will follow. It will, in all 
probability, cause an increased consumption of woolen goods to 
an equal amount. Such an increase in the consumption of woolen 
ei during the first year after its will cause a demand 

‘or 597 more woolen dcetiinhinante; inciading the 271 establish- 
ments which were idle during the census year of 1890, to be 
up again. 

It will Semana an increase of capital in such establishments to 
the amount of $74,000,000; an increase in materials to be used to 
the amount of $48,000,000; an increase to the amount of $80,000,- 
000 in the product of woolen mills; a demand for 61,000,000 pounds 
more of domestic wool, and for 27,000,000 pounds more of foreign 
wool; it will give employment in woolen factories to 52,000 more 
hands, and will increase the amount of wages to be paid to such 
hands to the amount of $18,000,000. 

With increased demand for wool, prices of wool will increase; 
and, with increased demand for labor, wages will also increase. 

Pass this bill, and thousands of feet heretofore bare, and thou- 
sands of limbs heretofore naked or covered with rags, will be 
clothed in suitable garments; and the condition of all the people 
will be improved. Those who favor its passage may be assured 
that they have done something to promote the general weal, 


something— 
75 To scatter plenty o'er a smiling land. 
{Loud and prolonged applause.] 


APPENDIX. 


Mr. SPRINGER obtained leave to print in the RECORD the 
following extracts from the report of the Committee on Wa 
and Means, which he prepared to accompany the bill (H. R. 
6007) to place wool on the free list and to reduce the duties on 
woolen go with some comments thereon, and an article from 
a magazine on the same subject: 

THE PROVISIONS OF THE BILL. 


The bill provides for the admission free of duty of all wools, hair of the 
camel, goat, alpaca, and other like animals, and of wool and hair on the skin, 
nolis, top waste, and other wastes, and rags composed wholly or in part of 


of wool, by the use of ma- 
of labor, to 25 paco ad valorem. The duty 
put at 25 per cent ad valorem. 


This provision renders it unnecessary to 
heen eee ma nei oe OE higher-taxed stocks on hand be- 


The rates of ad valorem duties prescribed in the act of October 1, 1890,were 
fixed at from 30 to 60 percent; and in connection with these ad rep one oper 
duties per pound and per square yard were im upon woolen 
carpets embraced in Schedule K of said act. e com ad valorem and 
specific duties under exist law were estimated by the Treasury Depart- 
ment pending the consideration of the bill in the Fifty-first Congress, based 


THE LAW AS PROPOSED. 

391. On woolen and worsted yarns made wholly or in of wool, worsted, 
the hair of the camel, goat, al 2 ued at not more than 
30 cents pound, the duty s be 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Valued at more than 30 cents and not more than 40 cents per pound, the 
duty shall be 35 per cent ad valorem. 
nit ane i than 40 cents per pound, the duty shall be 35 per cent ad 


392. On woolen or worsted cloths, shawls, knit fabrics, and all fabrics made 
on ratte Signy Spoon or frames, and all manufactures of every description 
made wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, t, alpaca, 
or other animals, not ly provided for in this act, valued at not more 
ei ~~ W per ite Gren rA shall be Fath ag 7 cent ad valorem. 
alued at more and not more cents und, the du 

shall be 40 per cent ad valorem. 1 1 

88 at above 40 cents per pound, the duty shall be 40 per cent ad val - 
o 

393. On blankets, hats of wool, and flannels for underwear composed wholl 
or in part of wool, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals val. 
vee at not more than 30 cents per pound, the duty shall be 25 per cent ad 


orem. 
Valued at more than 30 and not more than 40 cents pound; valued at 
more than 40 cents and not more ps yates et a und; upon all the above- 
named articles, the duty shall be 30 per cent orem. 5 
On blankets and hats of wool com 


ings, I cloths, and goods of similar character and d ption provided 
by this act. [That is, 35 and 40 per cent ad valorem, acco to quality. 
394. On women’s and children's dress goods, talian clot 


and goods of similar warp co ts 
wholly of cotton or other vegetable material, with the remainder of the fa- 
bric composed wholly or pe of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, 
alpaca, or other animals, ued at not exceeding 15 cents per square yard, 
s 55 15 cents yard, 35 ad val 
at above 15 cents per square S per cent orem. 
Provided, That on all such goods weighing over 4 ounces per square yard 
Saan shall be 3 per cent af valorem. oa 


co: 
in of wi worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other 
N provided for in this act, the duty shall be 40 per cent ad 


Provided, That, on all such goods weighing over 4 ounces per square yard, 
the duty shall be 40 per cent ad valorem. 

396. On clothing, ready made, and articles of wearing a el ot e de- 
scription, made oe manufactured wholly or in part, not special! ded 


397 cloaks, dolmans, jackets, talmas, ulsters, or otheroutside garments 
for ladies’ and children’s apparel and goods of similar description, or used for 
like com: wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the 
camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, made up or man wholly orin 
FFF. Se 4 

we gorings, suspenders, braces, beltings, bindings, 
ps, cords, cords and tassels, dress trimmings, 


galloons, fringes, , laces 
embroideries, h nets, buttons, or barrel buttons, or buttons of other forms, 
for tassels or ornaments, wrought by hand or braided by machinery, — ot 
the foregoing which are elasticor none c, made of wool, worsted, the 

of the camel, goat, alpaca, or other animals, or of which wool, worsted, the 
the hair of the camel, goat, al or other animals is acomponent material, 
the duty shall be 40 per cent ad valorem. 

399. Aubusson, Axminster, Moquette, and Chenile carpets, figured or plain, 
carpets woven whole for rooms, and all carpets or carpe of like char- 
acter or description, and oriental, Berlin, and other similar rugs, the duty 

400. Saxony, Wilton, and TO 1 figured lain, and 

. ony, n, urnay velvet carpets, or p an 
3 or carpeting of like character or description, 30 per cent ad va- 
orem. 


a The Treasury expert did not furnish the ad valorem rates upon woolen 
cloths, knit fabrics, etc., in this paragraph (302), but only the rates on wor- 
steds, in classes 1 and 2. The rates valorem under the whole 8 
were pointed out in the testimony of Mr. Ernest Werner before the 

Finance Committee (post p. 5), wherein it appears that the average on such 
goods in this — upon the samples he submitted, under e: W. 
. pon one ot the samples, the rate Was 151.85 per cent ad 


orem. 
6 Noimportsreportedand no rates given. 

o See also testimony of Daniel McKeever (post pages 5, 6) wherein it ap- 
pears that some of the articles embraced in this paragraph are taxed in the 
existing law as high as 255 per cent ad valorem. 
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desertion ne v. ne carpeting oF Mke 
Soares carpets, ngua or plain, printed on warp 
ts or carpeting of like 55 


30 22 cent 
——— r carpeta, figured or plain, and all 
ing of liko character or description, printed on the warp or 
cent 
404. Treble ingrain, three-ply and all chain Venetian carpets, 30 per cent ad 


aviorem. 
405. Wool pose: aoe two-ply ingrain carpets, 30 per cent ad valorem. 
406, Druggets Bo eae petted, colored, or Otherwise, 30 30 per cent ad 


Felt carpeting, fi or Trista, 30 per cent ad valorem. 
Carpets and carpeting of w. flax, or cotton, or composed in part of 
either, not specially ‘ovided for in this act, 30 per cent ad val 
Mats, Togs, eroras covers, hassocks, bed sides, art squares, and other 
Pclall of . made wholly or in of wool, and not 
— spe ot Eppa — 2 — ay subjected tothe rate of d herein 
— or gescription. at is, 


BURDEN OF THE WOOL TARIFF. 

Extract from an article published — bei North American Review for Feb- 

ruary, 1892, (vol. 154, pp. 132-187.) entitl 
“HOW TO ae THE TARIFF. 

“The 3 of wool on the free list and a corresponding reduction of the 
crane AN on W. roon yrs are a matter the importance of which can not be 
overestima uties on woolen goods were increased by the McKin- 
ley Orr aan ak averiige of OTID par cae to eh 65 percent. The increase on 
wool was from 34.82 to 40.66. The duties im on woolen Ne are of a 
twofold character: First, there is a duty per pound or per square yard, 
which is intended to compensate manufacturers for the her price Which 
they claim they must ast pay for wool by reason of the tariff; and second, a amg 
ad valorem, be alleged, 8 to compensate tor the higher - pri. 
labor of this erer as compared with foreign 9 

“The duties per pound or per square yard are especial 9 upon 
the chea ries of goods worn by the masses of the poopie. These spe- 
cific duties — ee ee to over 100 per cent of the value, and in 

t, If these 8 or compensatory duties 
main, and these do not ex- 


ave’ haps, would amount 45 per cent. This is the amount of JEG: 
tection which the friends of the protective system have isn 

sary to prevent injurious competition from abroad. But if wool is placed 
upon the free list, and the compensa’ 


the manufacturers of woolen goods will haye no-reason to complain 
3 


year 1890 was 
valued at 000. This does not include the output of ready-made cloth- 
ing establishments for men and women; nor does it include the cost to con- 

ers; nor the labor 8 


families of the coun! 


amount of such 
H, 


was valued at over ES 000,00 
was 67 per cent, the McKinley pill not havin, 
fiscal year. Theoutput of factories and ready- 


and the amount of goods imported with the tariff ATOE 


tablishments 


— 65 given at 
LUNT or wholesale prices. The amount paid by consumers will undoubt- 
edl. be increased at least 25 per cent over such prices .* 
n all the facts are taken into consideration it will be seen that the con- 
— of woolen in the United States paid d the census year 1890, 
in money and in labor, at least #750,000,000 for the woolen act con- 
sumed and purchased, nn a much 0 o this amount is due to the tariff on 
wool and woolen POURTA but pa reasona- 
e tarif on 


goods made by the McKinley 
So far as wool is . the McKinley 85 sone pg nerd failed to ac- 
complish the object which its authors claimed t view. Inthe re- 
t which accom 77 75 the bill, when it was ‘Drought into the House of 
Representatives, it was stated that in every case of 


creased duty, except 
upon tin plate and linen fabrics, "importations would fall nat It 8 stated 
to be the aim of the committee to fix the duties w manufac: 
and farm abe so as to discourage the use of 8 und 


doubt, to enable the farmers of the United § States, atan early day, to supply 
t made 


substantially all the home demand. the 
anthors of bill to justify the imposition of of . duties upon wool, 
and as a compensation for this, increased — on woolen goods. 

“Time is a cruel arbiter. It is no respecter of It visits upon false 
theories and false pretenses the agente wee which As 5 e state- 


ment of the imports of the United Sta Bureau of Statis- 
tics of the Treasury Department, ONET that the 5 of wool for the ten 
months October: 30, 1890 (the McKinley bill took effect October 6, 1890), 
amounted to 88,000,000 pounds; while the imports for the ten months 

October 30, 1991—the ten months next after the of that bill—were 


over 119,000,000 pounds, an increase of over 30 per cent. ms are the theories 
a Which the McKinley bill was construc’ crushed by the irresistible 
orce of facts, 


But this is not all. The increased duties on woolen were, as claimed, 
made necessary the increased duties on wool. e manufacturers of 
woolen goods were satisfied with the old law; but if the duty. on wool was to 
be they must be 9 oren in duty on woolen 

oods. The increase was made, ted above. The statistics show that, 
or the ten months ending October i 20 15 1890, the imports of woolen 8 were 
valued at over 849.000,00 0 while those for the ten months ber 30, 
1891, were valued at only $29,000,000, a decrease of ote 41 percent. It also ap- 
that the price of wool has 5 m to 3 cents a pound less since 
Passage ot the McKinley bill than it was when the bill passed. The only 


* This estimate is too low. The increase would amount to 40 per cent. 


beneficiaries of the measure are the manufacturers of woolen poose ana as and it 
is doubtful whether they will, in the end, receive substantial t there- 

from. The wool-growers and consumers of woolen goods have not been 
benefited; on the contrary, they have been greatly injured thereby. 

“Legislators who regard the interests of the people can not disregard these 
facts. It 18 N N apply a remedy for exis evils, and to correct 
the blunders of their predecessors. Every consideration of the publi 
demands that wool shall be placed on the free ape brag that the — — 
tory duties on woolen goods shall be repealed. It the present Congress does 
not respond to this demand, it will a erelict in duty, 

“A measure which would ‘bring su immediate and substantial relief will 
not be regarded with indifference. te would ‘ bring relief to the consumeras 
well as the manufacturer, and redound to the prosperity of the wage-worker 
as well as the capitalist.’ 

“The other measnres which may be passed by the House of Representa- 
tives during the first session of this Congress and to which reference has al- 
ready been made, will attract ere attention and be received with great 
favor. They will remove the most glaring inequalities of our tarifflaws and 
bring immediate relief to those most entitled to consideration. They will 
be especially aimed at monopolies and other combinations to limit 88540 
tion and oppress labor. 

It is futile to attempt that which can not be accomplished. A good Body 
eral will not waste his ammunition and resources in assaults u 
pregnable fortress when there are forces of the enemy encam: upon the 
open field within convenient reach. The friends of tarif reform should 
waste no time in endeavoring to secure that which is beyond their 8 
Their time can be well e in attacking the weak and e: 
of their enemies lines, tee By this course there will be no step —.— 
ward in the cause of 75 e tarif reform. Ev should be done and 
will be done tobring abouta SORORIS and complete revision of our tarif laws 
at the earliest practicable. Such revision should be in the interest of 
the consumers of iE com country, but brought about by such conservative meth- 
ods as will not embarrass any legitimate industry in the country or one 
labor of one 1 57 so employment or of one cent of its just remuneration. N 
the contrary, on of the tarif ought to be 3 by an . — 
stimulus 1 increased demand, and be e gee for labor: and 
vr lower prices 2 manufactured articles which are m necessary to the 
health . of the age le 

* * * 


An issue thus directed to the weakest points of the e MoKcinley b bill . Ld 
much easier of comprehension and more conducive 
warfare ma one encumbered by the endless details of a general N of 


the tariff, defensive arguments, and 5 the whole tected 
renee points of the measure. Phe im- 


industries o: 5 — country 3 t 
rtance of prese cKinley bill as a distinctive issue in the Presi- 

ential cam Should not be lost sight of. Its general provisions are 
wholly indefensible; it deprives labor of its ien reward, fosters monopolies, 
and encourages combinations of capital to limit production and to control 
prices. It was enacted in the interest of the favored few and for the oppres- 
sion of the masses of the people. tion to the objectional features of 
this measure, coupled with a demand for genuine tariff reform, should be 
the paramount and overshadowing iss the Presidential 

upon that issue the Democratic party is already assured of success, not 
only in the election of a President, but of a Congress Democratic in 


branches, 
“WILLIAM M. SPRINGER.” 
FREE SUGAR INCREASES CONSUMPTION, 


The increased Fee of woolen goods which will „ 
wool on the free list and reducing the duties on such goods ma; - 
mately ascertained by reference to the increased consumption o which 
resulted from admitting raw sugar free of duty, and ucing the uties on 
the refined product. e weekly statistical report on the s trade, Ji anu- 
7, 1892, of Messrs, Willett & Gray, of the New York Trade Journal, con: 
s the or ito a gat on this point: 

a The * 1891.—Full detailed statements for 1891 are Apt in the ‘Statisti- 
cal,’ with comparisons for ten years. In 1891, the 8 sogar w at 
New Y York, 820 081 tons; Boston, 193,661 tons; *philadelp a, 491,396 tons; Bal- 

25,849 tons; a total of 1,534, portons at So oe Recet, ot Tce 

—— sugar at New Orleans, 88.928 to; ; San Francisco, tons. 

was received into the United States ti through any ee ports. Totalzece 

of fore’ sugar in 1891 were 1,760,449 tons, against 1,338,047 tons in 1800. 
domestic crop of Louisiana is estimated at 180,000 tons, t 220,000 tons 
last year; the crops of Florida and Texas, at 7,000 tons. The beet- root sugar 
roduction in the United States in 1891 was 5.400 tons, and of sorghum sugar 
tons, and of maple sugar 22,000 tons, and of molasses sugar 31 $20 tOr tons. 
The total production of the United States is 246,290 tons, ainst 280,000 tons 
last season. The total consumption of sugar in the Uni 8 1891 was 
1,885,994 tons (say 1,619,704 tons foreign, 234,970 tons domestic, 31,320 tons home 
manufacture from ‘foreign mi molasses), nst 1,522,731 tons in 1390 (Say 1,257,- 
292 tons foreign, 212,000 tons domestic, 439 tons home manufacture from 
foreign molasses). The increased consumption of 1891 over 1890 was 363,263 
as pounds or 23.86 per — h — the e gee for each individual (per capita) 


ifthe s importation of of ped tas p sugar in 1891 was 2,772 tons at New York, 1,227 
elphia, 1,925 tons at New Orleans, and 833 tons at San Fran- 
cisco, The export of raw and refined sugar in 1891 was 29,837 tons from the 
four tons from San Francisco, and 212 tons from New Orleans. 
The extra increase of 18 per cent in consumption above the usual ave 
yearly increase of bf pic ats ene due directly to the free sugar tarif and t 
extreme low range o ruling during the entire year with small . — 


8 we do not mettre for an eae in 1892 maoh, any, poe 1 nomi- 
rate o especial as the range of prices in will ona 
her level than ‘a 1891. x R 


he probabilities are that there will be a greater percent of increasein the 
consumption of woolen goods if the pending bill should pass than occurred 


in the case of mar 
(See report o mmittee on Ways and Meaus (No. 501) on free wool.) 


APPENDIX J OF REPORT OF WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 
PRICES OF WOOL IN BOSTON AND LONDON. 


[National Association of Wool Manufacturers, office, 70 Kilby street. OM- 
cers for 1892: President, William Whitman, Boston, Mass. Vice-presi- 
dents, John L. Houston, Hartford, Conn.; A. C. Miller, Utica, N. X.; Thomas 
Dolan, Philadelphia, Pa.; Theodore C. Search, Philadelphia, Pa. Secre- 
—.— . N. D. North, Boston, Mass. Treasurer, "Benjamin Phipps, Boston, 

ass. 


BOSTON, MASS., February 8, 1892. 


DEAR Sm: In writing you the other day, at the request of the Superin- 
caine es Census, givin you such information as was in my possession re- 
the hee of do.sstie wool for a period of years, I neglected to m- 

oe oh: a diagram recently published by the National Association of 
Wool facturers, Which shows the fluctuations in the prices of Ohio fine 
and Ohio motive washed wools for a period of twenty-three years, or since 
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APRIL 4, 


the enactment of the tariff of 1867; and also the prices of 
colonial wools of the several descriptions in the London market. 

The publication of this diagram in the December bulletin of this associa- 
tion was accompanied by an elaborate review of the conditions surrounding 
the domestic and the English wool markets for the entire od, Which was 
Gee ton by —.— 8 F. Area of ma ee 2 KA fy cary & 

very, and to w ou are respectfully referred. I may e e 
of Australian wool which most nearly co ds to the Ohio washed Somes 
wool is the Port Phillip fleece, and this is the line of quotation which should 
be studied to ascertain the relative London and Boston prices of wool at any 


given 
BB sr geo wg are inclosed, and additional copies will be for- 
my for the e your committee if they should be d at any time. 
respec! ‘ours, 
ba * S. N. D. NORTH. 


Secretary and Special Agent Eleventh Census. 
Hon. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 
(See report, page 39.) 


Boston, MASS., February 15, 1892. 


DEAR SIR: I am in receipt ot your letter of eoma Ia and take pleasure 
in inclosing herewith, as requestea, a table compiled from the diagram pre- 
viously forwarded to you, showing in parallel columns the average Boston 
prices of Ohio medium washed fleeces and the average London prices for cor- 
dates of Port Phillip fleece, from 1866 to 1890. The London tig- 
ures for 1891 are not yet available, but will be forwarded as soon as possible. 

fleece is a washed wool, as is also the Ohio fleece quoted. 

The London prives are reduced to American money. Itshould be observed 
that these London prices are uniformly er prices, while the American 

in currency, until the resumption of specie pay- 


, 1879.4 

send you by this mail a 7 Red the last bulletin of this association, 
in which you will find the notes of Mauger & Avery, indica’ the condition 
of the nonono ari the English wool markets during each of the years cov- 
this table. 
ith great respect, I have the honor to be your obedient servant. 

S. XN D. NORTH, Sceretary. 
Hon. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee. 


a In the table which follows a separate column has been added to show the 
gold prices of American wool. i 


Average annual price of wool for the twenty-five years: 


Difference in favor of foreign Wool 
(See report, page 40.) 


Average in Boston of Ohio medium wool and aver price in London o, 

3 Jleece in American currency, 1866 to 100 bo h washed wools. 17 

[London quotations from Windeler & Co. American prices from Mauger & 
Avery, Boston. 
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, 1866 to 1890—Continued. 


EAA EBEN 


»The 


rency at the dates indicate 
the Bureau of Statistics of the 
ing June 30, 1879. 
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prices reduced to a gold basis were calculated upon the value of cur- 
as . — in the quarterly report of the Chief of 
mury Department for the fiscal year end- 


N. D. NORTH 


8. 
Secretary National Association of Wool Manufacturers, Boston, Base. 


(See report, page 41.) 


APPENDIX K OF REPORT OF WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF THE WORLD'S WOOL MARKETS. 


From the Bulletin of the National Association of Wool Manufacturers, De- 
cember, 1891, pages 362 ef seq. 


Atthe 
Avery, of 


or each year covered by 


uest of the secretary of the national association, Mr. Charles F. 
e firm of Mauger & Avery, has very kindly and with much labor 
repared a series of notes on the state of the domestic and foreign 

the diagram [1866-1890*], concisel: 


markets 
reciting the 


causes of the fluctuations as revealed in contemporaneous wool circulars 
the records of the firm. We believe no similar compilation has ever ieee 


attempted, and Mr. Avery's notes therefore have a permanent 


value. 


historical 


Prominent events and statistics 8 7 of wool in America and Zurope 


* = * 
AMERICA. 


1871. 


January.—Stocks of wool lighter 


than usual. Small supply of goods. 
July.—Great falling of in clip of the 
United States. 


tember.—Advance in values of 
and general improvement in 


usiness. 
October.—Speculation in wools and 
woolens. 
December,—Fabulous profits real- 
ized by speculators. 


ope of class 1 and 2 wools, 
ae nore t shi kins, $2,197, 
ons of sheeps — 
793 (almost as much in value as all 
the class 1 and 2 wools — . 9 
Importation of manufactures of 
Wool, $42,895,000. 
Clip ed United States, 146,000,- 


poun 
Premium on gold, December, 109}. 


» 


wools of all kinds. 
February.—Prices advancing. 


March.—Woolscontracted for on the lied 


sheep’s back, in Ohio and Michigan, 
at 65 to 70 cents per pound. 
April.—Discussion of another tariff 


May.— Reaction in wool market. 
Poor market for woolens. 

June.—Duty on wool and woolens re- 
duced 10 per cent. 

December.— 


ket suffering from over- 
production of 1871-1872, and tight 
money market; 7,000,000 pounds of 
foreign wool reéx g 


5 of class 1 and 2 wools, 
000 pounds. 
portation of sheepskins, 54, 408. 
Importation of manufactures of 
wool, $50, 
Clip of the United States, 160,000,000 


pounds. 
Premium on gold, December, 112}. 


(See report, pages 42, 43.) 


1872. 
.—Wild speculations in 


years. 
Speculation in wool. 


Estimated ulation urope 
and North AmA 338 000000. 
wool, Europe snd Norte An 

05 
1.340, 700,000 — ps 

5 value per bale of colonial 
wool, $1 

Estimated 8 of colonial wool 
into arouse and North America, 693,- 


Clip of Great Britain, 1 
4 ' 44,783,000 


Reactionfromextreme prices in the 
spring; but values not be: rds God 
lative as in America, the market ral- 
„and owing to the greatly in- 
comet 5 ee — . and 

urope, prices van uring 
the fall and wini 


Estimated a ag of Europe 
and North America 338,000,000. 
Estimated consumption of raw wool 
in 9 and America, 1,391,000, 000 
pounds. 
Ave value per bale of colonial 
#123. 8 


wool, 
Estimated imports of colonial wool 
3 North America, 743,- 


es. 
Clip of Great Britain, 155,680,000 
pounds. 


1892. 
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THE GROWTH OF SHODDY INDUSTRY. 

The statistics of the growth of this new industry will prove of interest. 
By reference to the volume on industry and wealth, census of 1870, the 
for the manufacture of shoddy for that year were given asf 


ows: 
Number of establishmentsss«ͤ«%«:4«„% — 
Hands employed 

Capital .... $815, 950 
Wages.. 198, 372 
Material. 1, 098, 603 
Products...... 1, 708, 592 


These figures show that the industry was fairly prosperous 
cade between 1860 and 1870. The capta employed was increased 561 
t; and there was an increase in the value of the product to the amount 


tail on 72 of Volume II, on Manufactures, of the census of 1880, where 
the foll table will be found: 
5 e, 
F 
> F 5 
oy = Value of 
= ue of | 
Value of 
States. E 
88 ze terials, | Product. 
u 8 
ž as 
8 4 
g 
25 82 
$3, 366, 650 84, 989, 615 
| 261, 347, 500 
74. 100, 000 
7, 12. 000 
14,1 22,500 
1,308, 715 2, 305, 985 
38, 49, 600 
80, 784 137, 500 
221, 407, 590 
575, 700, 000 
510,97 655, 895 
137, 195, 045 
37, 56, 000 


was wool in the grease, and should be reduced, according to the legal rate of 
Joss, 663 cent. It will thus be seen that 
woolen goods of E in this country, there were used 124,291,238 pounds 


terants. 

It can not be said that these aduiterants were principally used in the man- 
ufacture of carpets and felt goods, for the table above given shows that of 
the 61,626,261 pounds of shoddy consumed 51,862,397 pounds were use in the 
manufacture of woolen goods. 

manufacture for 1890 have not yet been published, 


The statistics of shod: 
but your committee has furnished the following statement: 
Shoddy, 1590. 


States. 


Bes e- 


— 
= 


*The ninety-four establishments given above, manufacture shoddy, waste, 
etc., exclusively; but the gross product includes shoddy, waste, etc., made 
at all other s as well, which was not the fact in the returns for 1880. 


From this statement it will appear that the number of establishments has 
increased from 73 in 1880 to 94 in 1890; and the value of the uct has in- 
creased from 84.900, 000 to $9,200,000, the increase nearly 88 per cent. It 
appears from Mr. North’s table that the shoddy in the manufactures of 
woolen — of all descriptions in the census year of 1890 amounted to $1,- 

unds. 


626,261 po 
Acco. to the statement furnished your committee by the Bureau of 
Statistics of the Treasury Department, ted in the appendix to this report 
mdix D), there were produced in the United States in the year 1890 
000 pounds of wool. 
ese figures represent the wool in the grease, and in reducing it to scoured 
Wool there will be a loss of 663 i por cent, which shows that the scoured wool 
uced in that year amoun to only 92,000,000 pounds. Thus it appears 
that the shoddy consumed in the Uni States in the census year of 1590 had 
a cloth-producing power equal to 67 per cent of all the wool which was pro- 
duced in the United States for that 8 5 in other words, that the scoured 
wool produced amounted to 92,000, pounds, while the shoddy consumed 
amounted to 61,620,261 pounds, 


The whole number of sheep in the United States for the census year of 1890 
Was 44,336,072. The amounted to 276,000,000 pouar These fleeces pro- 
duced 92,000,000 pounds of scoured wool, while the $4 establishments 

in manufacturing shoddy produced a wool product equal to that of 29,605,168 
sheep. (See report, pages 18 to 20.) 


APPENDIX O OF REPORT OF WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 


TABLE No. i. Detailed statement of materials consumed in wool manufactur- 
ing industries. 


Fore 


Domestic 
Year. Woo! l 


712 
Woolen goods.... 1880| 20, 482, 687 177 964 
Worsted goods h soe, > 083, 690| 3, 881, 743 
Fa EEE e ee 
R 180 80 097| 4, 204, 80) 2 406, 8} 1, T28, 000) 1, 181, 800 
eee j 1880| 1,864, 139, 6, 107, 471| 1,368, 24 185,400 
Carpets, other than |j 1830| 54,742 234| 2,145,632 884.154 3, 645, 096| 1, 755,761 
Se RF eo |4 1880, 34; 008252 2,029,318) 90, 90.540 0. 

Hosiery anä knit 80 4 94) 18,995,089 4745 % 153 1 
r 11 448,758 8, 140, 187] 1,523, 5,15020, 131, 151 

l 


7 a- Value 
Industries. . Capital. neoas ot all ma- 8 

eet! xpenses.| terials. 
te for 2. 503 8314, 309, 944 819, 547, 200 $203, 231, 109 
industries. 2, 689) 159, 091, 869|- -~-~ - a 10 27.851 267, 252, 913 
157 090, O14) 8,511, 202 er 

1,312, 137, 930, 014 
‘Woolen goods. 5 96, 095, 545 g 
Worsted goods 5 20,574, 955 
Felt Soods 1,958, 827 
Wool Hats 3.615 569 
Carpets other 1 39, 769, 499 
Hosiery and 70 88,457, 42 
osie: ‘ 

gi 3 579, 227 


i 
p 


(See report, page 71.) 
EFFECT ON SHEEP HUSBANDRY. 

Attention is also called to a statement showing the number of sheep in 
States east of the Missouri and Mississi 
1868 to this time, printed in Appendix 
statement sho the number of shee 
of the Missouri an: 


fornia, in which nearly all the sheep of the country wereto be found at that 


time. The act imposing high duties upon wool was A 
and the enumeration of sheep in February. 1888, may be rded as the num- 
ber on hand at the time of the passage of that bill. or wit less than a year 


thereafter. 

The States whose representatives were instrumental in securing the legis- 
lation of 1867 have not been benefited by that legislation if the enco 
ment of sheep- was the object had in view. Take for instance 
State of Ohio. In 1 there were 6,730,000 — in that State; in 1870 the 
number had fallen to 4,928,000; in 1880 to 4,080,000; in 1883 to 5,050,000; in 1890 
there were only 3,943,000 reported; while in 1891 the number was given at 
4.061.000. This shows a falling off of more than one-third of the number of 
sheep in Ohio during the twenty-four 457 5 of high protective tariff on wool. 
Dur that time the population of Ohio has increased from 2,665,260 in 1870 


to 3,672,316 in 1890. 
A similar result was eg ees in the State of Illinois, which had in 1868, 
891 there were only 771,000 in the State. Similar ro 


2,736.000 sheep, while in 

sults took place in all of the other States east of the Missouri and 

Rivers. ere were 37,685,000 sheep in those States in 1868; and only 18,476, 

in 1891; a taune or of more than one-half d the twenty-four years in 
which high on wool have been in force, The e e in the mean 
time in those States has 2 doubled. If the number of sheep had kept 
pace with the increase o ulation, there would have been in those States 
at this time at least 75,000,000 sheep. 

It will be seen by reference to Appendix C that the increase in the number 
of sheep in the United States has been in States west of those rivers or in 
localities where there was a free range an the publicdomain. There were 
in the whole United States in 1868 nearly 39,000,000 sheep, as appears by anote 
to Appendix B; at this time there are only 43,000,000, an increase of 4,439,000 
in twenty-four years, the whole increase being in sheep upon the ranches of 
the West. The States which secured the 1 lation, and which it was sup- 
posed would be benefited, have lost more than half the number of sheep 
which they had at the time the act of 1867 was passed. 

In 1867, the year in which the wool-tariff act was passed, there were only 
38,000,000 pounds of wool imported into the United States; which was 19 per 
cent only of the wool consumed in this country. In 1891 there were 129,000,000 
pounds of wool imported; which was 30.8 per cent of the total consumption 
of the country. Thus it appears that there is at this time 62 per cent moreof 
foreign wool consumed in this country, as compared with the whole amount 
consumed, than there was in 1867. The wool-growers of 1867 believed that the 
imposition of high tariffs on wool would secure them the control of thehome 
market. The result proves how greatly they were mistaken how inef- 
fectual the law has been to produce the condition which they desired. 

(See report of Ways and Means Committee, pages 10 and 11.) 
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APPENDIX B OF REPORT OF WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 


Statement showing the number of sheep in the States cast of the Mississippi and Missouri Rivers during the years named. 


SERZTHESSGRASRRSSESESERSSESIR 
Aae eee eee 
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1881. 


N 


8 


1880. 
214. 
97, 
38, 
59, 
451. 
„000, 
152, 
63, 
1,856, 
207, 
200, 
1, 22 
127, 
2, 205, 
4, 050, 
1,008 
176, 
858, 
125 
600, 
1, 316, 


g | S 8828458 62 285825 


K net 2 


88888888888888 888888888888 885 


Base eee 
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1878. 
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a 288885 
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800. 
259, 041 
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18, 476, 400 
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Sag 888 8 2883888388785 
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019, 


19, 


912, and their aggregate value was 


(See report, page 31.) 
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18, 706, 719 


ried, was 38,991 


0 


re 


985, 153 


An eee e 


— 


19, 
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Fa E HEE 88883 
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„080, 984 


21 


901 


TEEN 
e i 


Tere eee 
22 1 2 858 62 882 26 855 
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Missouri Rivers the total number was 37,884, 


1888, in the above States and five other States 


and 


730| 23,052,629) 22,191 


FHESPEE SAREE E 
oreo eer eres 28 234 


320, 


aa 7 


— 


ae, February, 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, January 22, 1892. 


(See report, page 32.) 


23. 


714 », 868, 00 23,397,917 


E eee 
1 57818 EEEE 


kezi 


> 
* 


19, 281 
22, 845, 


Total number of sheep of all 
898,407,809; but in the States east of 


S. G. BROCK, Chief of Bureau. 


APPENDIX C OF REPORT OF WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 
Blatement showing the number of sheep in the States and Territories west of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers from 1360 to 1891. 
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TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, January 22, 1892, 
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APPPENDIX D OF REPORT OF WAYS AND MEANS COMMITTEE. 
Quantities of wool produced, imported, exported, and retained Jor consumption in the United States rom 1840 to 1891, inclusive. 


Total con- |Consump- 
Domestic re- Foreign re- 
ports ot Exports ot sumption, for- which 
Year ending June 30— Production. 25 tained for Imports. tained for — — 
omestic foreign. and was for- 
consumption. consumption.) domestic. eign. 

Pounds. Pounds Pounds. Pounds. nds. Pounds. Per cent. 
085, 80, 114 .. eannan 85, 802, 114 9, 898, 740 9, 813, 212 45, 615, 326 21.5 
552, 516, 959 85, 888 52, 481, 061 18, 695, 294 „ 895, 71, 176, 355 26.3 
500. 264,913 | 1,055, 928 59, 208, 985 26, 282, 955 26, 125, 891 85, 334, 876 30.6 
106, 000, 000 855, 722 105, 644, 278 75, 121, 728 74, 412, 878 180, 057, 156 41.3 
123, 000, 000 155, 482 122, 844, 518 91, 250, 114 91, 026, 639 213, 871, 157 42. 6 
142, 000, 000 466, 182 141, 533, 818 44, 420, 375 43,741, 094 185, 274, 912 23.6 
155, 000, 000 973, 075 154, 026, 925 ‘71, 287, 988 70, 435, 943 224, 462, 868 31.0 
160, 000, 000 307,418 159, 692, 582 38, 158, 382 619, 614 37,538, 768 197, 231, 350 19.0 
168, 000, 000 558, 435 167, 441, 565 25, 467, 336 2, 801, 852 22, 665, 484 190, 107, 049 11.9 
180, 000, 000 444, 387 179, 555, 613 39, 275, 926 342,417 38, 933, 509 218, 489, 122 17.8 
162, 000, 000 152, 892 161, 847, 108 49, 230, 199 1,710, 053 47, 520, 146 209, 387, 254 2.7 
160, 000, 000 25, 195 159, 974, 805 68, 058, 028 1, 305, 311 66, 752,717 226, 727, 522 29.4 
*150, 000, 000 140,515 149, 859, 485 *126, 507, 409 2, 343, 937 124, 163, 472 274, 022, 957 45.3 
158, 000, 000 75, 129 157, 924, 871 85, 496, 049 7, 040, 386 78, 455, 663 236, 880, 534 83. 2 
170, 000, 000 319, 600 169, 680, 400 42, 939, 541 6, 816, 157 36, 123, 384 205, 803, 784 17.5 
181, 000, 000 178, 034 180, 821, 966 54, 901, 760 3, 567, 627 51, 334, 133 232, 156, 099 2.1 
192, 000, 000 104, 768 191, 895, 232 44, 642, 836 1,518, 426 43, 124, 410 235, 019, 642 18.3 
200, 000, 000 79, 599 199, 920, 401 42,171,192 3, 088, 957 39, 082, 235 239, 002, 636 16.3 
208, 250, 000 347, 854 207, 902, 146 48, 449, 079 5, 952, 221 42, 496, 858 250, 399, 004 - 16.9 
211,000, 000 60, 784 210, 989, 216 39, 005, 155 4,104, 616 34. 900, 539 245, 839, 755 14.2 
232, 500, 000 191, 551 232, 308, 449 128, 131, 747 8, 648, 520 124, 483, 227 356, 791, 676 34.9 
240, 000, 000 71,455 239, 928, 545 55, 954, 236 5, 507, 534 50, 456, 702 290, 385, 247 17.3 
272, 000, 000 116, 179 271, 883, 821 67,861,744 3, 831, 836 64, 029, 908 335, 918, 729 19.0 
290, 000, 000 64, 474 289, 935, 526 70, 575, 478 4,010, 043 66, 565, 435 356, 500, 961 18.7 
300, 000, 000 10, 393 299, 989, 607 78, 350, 651 2, 304, 701 76, 045, 950 376, 035, 557 20.6 
308, 000, 000 88, 006 307,911, 904 70, 596, 170 3,115, 339 67, 480, 831 375, 302, 825 18.0 
302, 000, 000 146, 423 301, 853, 577 129, 084, 958 6, 534, 426 122, 550, 532 424, 404, 109 28.9 
285, 000, 000 257, 940 284, 742, 080 114, 038, 030 6, 728, 292 107, 309, 738 392, 051, 798 27.4 
260, 000, 000 22, 164 268, 977, 836 113, 558, 753 4, 359, 731 109, 199, 022 878, 176, 858 28.9 
Sooo] zaros] e e Somsor| ioricsis| arome] SO 

+ U + * 
285, 000, 000 291, 922 284, 708, 078 129, 308, 648 2, 888, 123 126, 670, 525 411, 878, 603 30.8 

* Observe the decrease in the production of wool and the increase of imports for the year 
R Bi KOOV STOVO Cin Gearpaae te “Ae Bees OF ANAND Ree and 1870 and 1875, 
a Year ptember 30. 


Mr. McMILLIN. I now ask that the bill be read by para- 


hs. 
ehe CHAIRMAN. By order ôf the House, all general debate 
has been closed on the pending bill, which will now be read by 
paragraphs for debate and amendment, under the five-minute 


rule. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
That on and after the Ist day of January, 1893, ee eee when 
shall be of 


from duty, namely: All wools, 
animals, and all wool and hair on the 


Mr. BURROWS. In view of the address which has just been 
read for the chairman of the Committee on Ways and 

an CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman propose an amend- 
ment 

Mr. BURROWS. Yes,sir. I move to strike out the words 
“all wools,” in the fifth line. 

The AN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

In section 1, line 5, after the word namely, strike out the words “all 


Mr. BURROWS. I was about to say, in view of the statement 


which has just been read 
Mr. MoMILLIN. I would like to have the amendment re- 
ported again. : 


The amendment was again reported. l, 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, in view of the statement 
made by the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means, 
insisting that it is proper to contrast the Ohio wools mentioned 
in acertain state of development, with the Port Phillip wool, an 
stating that they are of the same grade and enter the market in 
the same condition, I desire to have read, or will read myself, 
a letter from Col. North, addressed to Mr. MOMILLIN, actin; 
chairman of the committee, in the absence of the distinguish 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]: 


Boston, MASS., March 9, 1892. 

My DEAR SIR: My attention has been called to the use made, in the report 
on House bill 6007, of a table supplied by me, and sho the fluctuations of 
prices in Boston and London, for a al — of years, of Ohio medium-washed 
wool and Port Phillip fleece washed, being the grades of domestic and Aus- 
tralian wool most nearly alike on a chart or diagram of wool prices printed 
in 6 of fra N for n cane z 

e erences drawn from this diagram e report o an 

Means Committee differed from those which . ed ati of 
the diagram in the bulletin; and as they are incorrect, I venture to call your 
attention to the following facts in the case: 


ves of do- 
of tariff 


the manufacturer here abroad of a scoured 

essential elements of such a com: were Noillusion was made 

to the fact that the Port is skirted wool, while the Ohio wools - 

R or Was anything said of the relative shrink- 
of these wools. 


buying wool manufacturers invariably 
Ohio medium wool will shrink, say 40 percent; ye 
be worth, scoured. 613 cents a pound. The Port ip washed wool will 
shrink, say 20 to 30 per cent. and costing 37 cents per pound, would be worth, 
scoured, 2 cents per pound on the average. 
Bat the Port PhIp greasy wool, costing say 2 cents, and shrinking 80 pet 
e wi cos cent 
cent, would be — ea 50 cents, to which the duty of 11 cen 
ded before we reach the value of the Ohio medium wool in the 
condition. You will thus see r 


readily manufacturers 
import foreign wool to advantage and pay the , When they are seeking 


special ties for special purposes. 

much regret that 8 diagram of prices which was intended only to show 
the relative fluctuations in the prices of fi and domestic its 
title indicates, should have been used our committee for the entirely 
different of showing the relative cost of th 1s. it 
cause it not only places a but as well. 
With t. 

ery truly yours, 


Secretary National PR o Wool Danes 
Hon. BENTON MCMILLIN. sgiot 

During the of the above communication the time of 
Mr. BURROWS expired, but by unanimous consent he concluđed 
the reading. 8 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman insist on a vote on his 
amendment? 

Mr. BURROWS. Certainly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wasinformed by the Clerk that 
the gentleman had withdrawn the amendment. 

Mr. BURROWS. The Clerk is in error. ` 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, in answer to what has just 
been read by my friend from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] concern- 
ing Mr. North, whooccupiestherelationof serving two masters, or 
endeavoring to doso, one the Governmentof the United States in 
compiling statistics for the census, and the other the wool-growers 
— me United States, I only want to put Mr. North tMr. 

orth. 

If he has been maltreated, he has maltreated himself; and 
neither this House nor this country will be deceived or deluded 
by the complaintthat the table which he furnished for one pur- 
poas has been used for another. He can not complain, if he 

appens to prove two points, one that he wanted to prove and 
another that he did not intend to prove; who has the right to 
complain? Does he come here now and say that the statistics 
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he gave were false? Does he say that we have made a false ap- 

ropriation of them? Not at all, but his complaint is that we 
fave used them for a purpose that he did notintend. The truth 
has gotten out, and that is all that this House is concerned with. 


Lis qu 
question is not what was his purpose in compiling the 
table; but what does the table prove. 

Now, what did Mr. North himself say to this House. We 
called on him. He isanofficer of the Government, or doing work 
for it, and also occupies a relation that enables him to know the 
facts concerning this matter. We called upon the Census Bu- 
reau for information, and the matter was referred by the Census 
Bureau to him. He wrote to the chairman of this committee. 
I am going to read both of his letters, and I want the House to 
pay strict attention to them, and to observe that in not one line 
or letter does he ever speak of the difference which he now says 
exists between those wools. He did not say that one was skirted ” 
and the other was not “ skirted” in either of his letters. 

Here is what he says, writing on February 8 last: 

Boston, MASS., February 8, 1892. 


Census, inf in my possession regardi 
the prices 8 domestic woolfora ie of years, I Bot Rover to . — copies 
ofa recently published by the National Association of Wool Manu- 

which shows the fiuctuations in the prices of Ohio fine and Ohio 
Meat of be war oa. and ico Se consenting price of colonia wool 
0 ; 
ofthe several descriptions in the Aat ernia are market. 

Mind you, sir, he says that he forgot to send this diagram, and 
seems to regret that the committee did not have it, so as to have 
the light and knowledge that a sight of the diagram would shed 
in the committee room, and reflect on the House through the 
committee: 


The publication of this diagram in the December bulletin of this associa- 
tion was accompanied by an elaborate review of the conditions surrounding 
the domestic and the ‘lish wool markets for the entire od, Which was 

Mr. Charles F. Avery, of the well-known firm of Mauger & Avery, 
to which you are respec y referred. > 
I may add that the eae of Australian wool which most oa $ corre- 
to the Ohio washed fleece wool is the Port 5 and this is 
line of quotation which should be studied to ascertain the relative Lon- 
don and Boston prices of wool at any given time. 

8 are incl , and additional copies will be for- 

W. 157 tox the Sy An 8 committee it they should be d at any time. 
ery respec yours, 
S. N. D. NORTH, 
Secretary and Special Agent Eleventh Census. 
Hon. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee, Washington, D. C. 


the reading of the foregoing the time of Mr. MCMIL- 
an explred 


Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may have five minutes more. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I thank the gentleman. 

Has he misled the House? Has he got himself into trouble? 
Again he had occasion to address another communication to the 
committee after days of reflection when, if any injustice was 
done him or about to be done him, he might have corrected it 
by adding what he now adds for the use of the other side of the 

ouse, and which has just been read by the gentleman from 
Michigan. And in that connection let me state that his com- 
munication to me was not received before I made my speech 
upon this bill, or I would have commented upon it then. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Was not the letter sent to the gentleman 
from Tennessee by Mr. North some weeks ago? 

Mr. Mc .I do not know when it was sent, but I know 
that I did not receive it until after I had spoken here. I am not 
proposing, by this statement, to criticise Mr. North’s method of 
sending the communication, but to explain my failure to reply 
to it when I spoke bg, 755 the bill. 

Here is the other letter which he addressed to the chairman 
of the committee, Mr. SPRINGER. 

Boston, MAss., February 15, 1892. 


DEAR Sin: Iam in receipt of your letter of Feb 12, and take pleasure 
in inclosing herewith, as requested, a table compiled m the diagram pre- 
- viously forwarded to you, shi in el columns the average Boston 
prices of Ohio medium washed fleeces and the ave: 


fA 


respo; dates of Port Phillip ficece trom 1860 to 1600. Ahe London figures 
for 71 228 not yet 5 but will the forwarded as soon as m9 Able. 
The Port Phillip fleece is a washed wool, as is also the Ohio fleece quoted. 
Mr. Chairman, a splendid place to put in his qualification if it 
was required in order to make it an intelligent estimate as to 
these two wools. 


payments January J, 1879. 

I ought to state here, parenthetically, that the table has been 
reduced toa gold basis by an expert of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

Talso send you by this maila copy of the last bulletin of this association, 
in which you will find the notes of Mauger & Avery, indicating the condition 


* 


of the 3 the English wool markets during each of the years cov- 


ered by this ta 
With great respect, I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 
S. N. D. NORTH 
Secretary. 
Hon. WILLIAM M. SPRINGER, 
n Ways and Means Committee. 


Sir, this committee will see that the Committee on Ways and 
Means made a practical use of this statement, and the use of 
which it and the accompanying documents were susceptible with- 
out perversion or 8 8 

Now, as to whether Mr. North has got himself into trouble 
with his Wool Manufacturers’ Association by having, in the lan- 
gui of my distinguished friend the chairman of the commit- 
tee fr. SPRINGER], let the cat out of the wallet,” is a matter 
with which we are not concerned. He furnishes the table: we 
use the table; we draw the legitimate conclusions from it. We 
are willing to abide by them, and to let Mr. North and the Wool 
Manufacturers’ Association and all others concerned make the 
best of it. No intentional injustice was done, certainly. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I move to strike out the word all.“ Mr. 
Chairman, it seems to me that it is not important for the House 
to inquire whether the original communication of Mr. North 
was capable of having the interpretation placed upon it which 
we find that the pean as o! the Ways and Means Committee did 
place upon it, namely, that wool in this country is substantially 
the same price as in foreign countries; but in view of the fact 
that Mr. North has since sent a communication to the actin 
chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means saying he did 
not intend that that table should convey any such 5 ression, 
because such is not the fact, we must inevitatly accept the inter- 
pretation which he places upon it. 

Neither is it important, Mr. Chairman, that we should know 
what the views of Mr. North are with reference to the compara- 
tive prices of wool in London and in Boston. The price of wool 
in Boston and London is as well known every day of the week as 
the price of wheat, and we need not call upon Mr. North or any 
expert of the Bureau of Statistics or of the Census Department 
for any information on this point. Every gentleman may con- 
sult the market quotations for himself. ow, the facts are sim- 
ply these, and every gentleman who will reflect must see that 
they can not be otherwise; that the price of wool in this country, 
where the grade and the shrinkage and all the other conditions 
that determine itsscoured value are the same, is substantially the 
amount of the duty that is imposed upon the wool in excess of the 
price in South America and London. 

There is no doubt about this. Gentlemen may consult the 
market rates any day and ascertain the facts for themselves. I 
have a communication from the leading wool dealers in this 
country, Messrs. Justice, Bateman & Co., of Philadelphia, in 
which they give the prices on the leading grades of clothing 
wool in Philadelphia and in London on the Ist day of March of 
this year, It is found that as to man es of unwashed wool 
the difference is substantially 10 or 11 cents, and as to one grade 
the lowest difference, 8 cents per 5 wools of the 
same grade, condition and shrinkage. This I find corroborated 
by a comparison of the cabled prices of the last London sales 
with the quoted prices in Boston and Philadelphia. Anyone 
who will consult the market quotations will find this to be the 
fact, and there need be no dispute about it. 

Now, if it be not true that the duty upon wool, in view of the 
fact that we do not produce all the wool that is wanted in this 
country, and in view of the further fact that it costs more to pro- 
duce wool in this country than it does in South America or in 
Australia—if it be not true, I say that, in consequence of the pro- 
tective duty, wool is higher in this country than it is in London 
how, then, can it be possible that the removal of the dut and 
the placing of wool upon the free list will reduce the price of 
a and thereby reduce the cost of cloth? If the contention of 
the chairman of the Committee on Ways and Means is correct 
that the protective duty does not increase the price of wool, then 
the remoyal of that duty will not diminish the cost of cloth. The 
only reduction of cost that can come from the removal of the duty 
on wool must come by diminishing the price of wool. 

It must therefore be that, if there is any ground for the con- 
tention that the removal of this duty will diminish the cost of 
cloth, it must come from the reduction of the price of wool. 

Now, the chairman of the committee [Mr. SPRINGER] under- 
took to explain how it could be that the placing of wool on the 
free list 

Here the hammer fell.] 
r. DINGLEY. Iask afew minutes longer. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I hope the gentleman’s time will be ex- 
ended. 

The CHAIRMAN. If there be no objection, the gentleman 
from Maine will iain for five minutes longer. 

There was no objection. 


1892. 


Mr. WILSON of West Virginia. I would like to ask the gen- 
tleman a question. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think that as I have but five minutes I will 
occupy my time, and the gentleman from West Virginia can 
. after ward. 

The chairman of the committee undertook to explain how it 
could be that the removal of the duty upon wool would not di- 
minish the price of wool to the farmer, while at the same time 
it would diminish the cost of the cloth to the consumer. What 
was his explanation? It was that there must be some foreign 
wool used in the manufacture of the cloth for the masses, and by 
having cheaper foreign wool to mix with our own, the lower 

rice of the small proportion of foreign wool used would dimin- 
Ich the cost of the manufactured cloth without reducing the price 
of the domestic wool. Now, this assumption rests upon a mistake 
of fact, and the conclusion would not follow even if the fact ex- 
isted. There are woolen manufacturers in this House, and they 
will tell you, if they are willing to state the facts in this matter, 
that we do not use foreign wool in the manufacture of goods 
worn by the masses. The foreign wools which are imported are 
used eithér wholly or by mixing with domestic wools in the man- 
ufacture of finer goods almost entirely. 

The woolen goods used by the masses are made of domestic wool, 
but they can be made wholly of foreign wools and would be if for- 
eign wools were cheaper. other words, if the price of foreign 
wools under free trade was lower than that of domestic wools, not a 
yard of cloth would be made here of domestic wools, either partly 
or wholly, because the foreign wool can be imported of qualities 
that will exactly take the place of any wools that can be produced 
in this country. Therefore, if the domestic supply is to be used 
at all, the price of the domestic supply must under free trade go 
down to the price of the foreign supply. It is impossible, sir, 
that you can bring in foreign wool—clothing wool, I am speaking 
of—costing to-day without the duty 8 to 11 cents per pound less 
than the price received by our farmers under protection for a 
similar grade of wool, without reducing the price of all the wool 
that is produced by the farmers of this country to the extent of 
this difference of price, from 8 to 11 cents per pound; and unless 
this be done you can not by your bill reduce the costof thecloth. 

Therefore, gentlemen, you must take one or the other horn of 
this dilemma. If you contend that the placing of wool on the 
free list will not reduce the price of the wool produced by the 
American farmer, then you must admit that such legislation will 
not reduce the cost of cloth. If, on the other hand, you con- 
tend that the plecing of wool on the free list will reduce the price 
of domestic wool to the extent of the duty—from 8 to 11 cents per 
pound—and thereby reduce the cost of cloth, then you must ad- 
mit that the price of sory pound of wool grown by American 
farmers must go down to the foreign standard. There can beno 
escape from this conclusion. 

Therefore, when 85 undertake to claim that by plac- 
ing wool on the free list it will not reduce the price of the farmers’ 
wool but will diminish the cost of the cloth which is made from 
ma a, they evidently place themselves in a contradictory 

on. 

P The only argument that can be used in this connection with 
any force is that employed by the e from Nebraska [Mr. 
BRYAN], the argument that the duty upon wool as well as the 
duty upon cloth is the exaction of a robber,“ and that what 
is proposed to be done by this bill is to compel the “ robber” 
farmer to disgorge his share of the ‘‘ robbery,” and hereafter to 
force the robber“ manufacturer to also disgorge. 

yee the hammer fell.] 

r. DINGLEY. I would like one minute longer to complete 
my sentence. ; 

Objection was made. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Very well, I will take the time hereafter. I 
withdraw my pro forma ‘amendment. 

Mr. BO . Mr, Chairman, I move to amend by striking 
out the last line. For about a month I have stood the infliction 
of tariff s hes without wincing—just like a little man. I 
think the House can endure me for five minutes while I explain 
why I want to strike out the last line and all the lines of this 
bill. As preliminary to what I have to say I will read from a 
paragraph which I find in the New York Advertiser of March 29: 

DIFFERENCE, DISTINCTION, EXTINCTION, 


The farmer with a $5,000 mortgage on his farm can, under free-silver coin- 
age, pay it off with 83,500 worth of silver; but, on the other hand, the wage- 
earner with 8800 in the savings bank will wake up to find it shrunk to $350. 


Mr. Chairman, it is in view of the narrow escape this country has 
recently had that Lam opposed to this bill. Iwill read further. I 
read now from the Star of this city of date of March 28: 


MOVEMENT OF SILVER. 

The issue of Standard silver dollars from the mints and Treasury offices 
du the week ended March 26, 1892, was $01,619. The issue for the corre- 
sponding period of last year was $398,935. The shipment of fractional silver 
coin from the Ist to the instant aggregated 380. 
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That is this kind of a dollar. [Holding up a silver dollar,] The 
dollar of our daddies. Now so innocent, so honest, childlike, and 
Bland. I say I tremble for my country when I reflect upon the 
narrow escape that the 3714 grains of pure silver in that dollar 
had a few days ago from becoming—oh, how near it came—to 
being Sebaa, a and degraded, and its primal elements 
W And the country going to pieces. [Laughter.] I 
tremble when I think of the risk that this country ran of having 
millions of dollars that are now being coined, all of them just 
like this, in the United States mints, coined under the Bland 
bill, instead of the bill passed by the honest-money men of this 
country. 

This money is all right for the common people. Why, Mr. 
Chairman, I went over to the Sergeant-at-Arms’ room and drew 
my pay WAN; and I happened to look at it to see what it was. 
Every bles dollar that they paid me was a silver certificate. 
I want to congratulate the country upon one thing, and that is 
that it has been demonstrated that the . and 
money-lenders of this country are abundantly able to take care 
of their peculiar business and their own personal interests. And 
now, sir, while this shadow hangs over this Chamber, because it 
is not dead yet; itsquirmsa little yet—this Bland bill—ithangs, a 
black shadow over the House. I tell you that while that shadow 
still lingers I am opposed to making any change in the revenue 
laws, for we may want all the dollars we can get if we make this 
one dishonest by coining the same thing under anotherlaw. That 
is the reason I am opposed to this bill. Iwithdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Chairman, I have repeatedly heard on this 
floor and especially from the distinguished gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. DINGLEY] that the McKinley law had prevented the impor- 
tation of shoddy. I askthat a statement which I send to the desk 
be read as bearing upon the subject, and I want to say in advance 
that itis froma rane. f Republican newspaper in the Northwest 


the Chicago Tribune. [Derisive laughter on the Republican side.] 
The Clerk read as follows: 
WOOL SUPPLANTED BY SHODDY AND COTTON. 

The Census Bureau furnished the Ways and Means Committee with some 
interesting statistics about the condition of the woolen manufactures of this 
Marien gt in 1890. A com n of the figures with those of 1880 will show 
what the imposition of duties on foreign mixing wools has done for the peo- 
ple. The following table gives the materials used in the manufacture of 
woolen in the two census years. Hosiery and knit goods, carpets and 
worsted goods are excluded: 


It a us from these really interesting fi that while in 1880 wool con- 
stituted 58 per cent of woolen goods in 1 t constituted a shadow less than 
50 cent, Nine millions less pounds of wool were used in making the 


clothing of the le in 1890 than in 1880, though the population had in- 
creased nearly 25 per cent. More cotton, more shoddy, more cow’s hair, and 
less wool. To make a sharper contrast it may be stated that the woolen 
goods of 1870 were 26 per cent shoddy and cotton and 74 per cent wool. It is 
stated exultantly that woolen goods kept on going down in price between 
1880 and 1890 in spite of the wool duties. Why should they not? A steady 
process of substitution was going on. Wool at 50 cents a pound was being 
replaced by cow's hair at 5 cents a pound and cotton at 10. The price went 
down, but the quality sunk still lower. 

Why this inc: use of adulterants? Simply because the manufacturer 
was not allowed to buy freely the foreign wool for mixing pu The, 
cost him from 3 to 12 cents a pound more than they did his for rival. 
he charged up those duties to the consumer the latter bought less cloth. So 
the manufacturer was compelled to resort to cotton and other cheap substi- 
tutes to keep his prices down and persuade the public to pay So while the 
quantity of wool onpi for all p ses—Wwoolens, Worsted goods, ete.— 
was 25 per cent greater in 1890 than in 1880, the quantity of adulterants used 
increased 50 per cent. If the census were taken this year the percentage, 
thanks to the her wool duties, would be greater yet. 

It is curious to notice the progress of degeneration in other woolen indus- 
tries. The carpets made in 188) contained 90,000 pounds of shoddy, 96,000 of 
coarse animal's hair, and no cotton. There were used in the manufacture 
of carpets in 1890 1.755, 000 pounds of cotton, 3,645,000 5 of animals’ bair, 
and 000 pounds of shoddy, Is it any wonder that carpets are cheaper, 
and also that they do not wear as well as they used to? 

It it is desired that the people shall have cheap woolen goods which are made 
of wool, the way to bring it about is to put wool on the free list. Then they 
will be warmly and cheaply clad, and the manufacturers will do fully f per 
cent more business than they do now. 


Mr. SCOTT. This same distinguished Republican authcrity 
says in another issue what I send to the desk: 
he Clerk read as follows: 


The way to raise the price of American wool and to check the use g? adul- 
terants is to take the duties off wool. More foreign fleeces would be imported, 
but they would not take the place of American wool but of these adulterants 
and of manufactured goods now imported. Then the use of shoddy, which 
the Lawrences and Burrowses said they meant to stop by their high duties 
would be checked and cheaper wool used instead. The woolen manufacturers 
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must have free wool or they will resort to cheap, rotten, coarse, dishonest 
substitutes. Have not the terests at stake? Thi 


Mr. BRICKNER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


last half of the last paragraph. 
Mr. BURROWS. Task the gentleman to yield to me for a 
moment or two, as I wish to make a reply to the article which 
has just been read from a leading Republican journal” in the 
West. I desire to submit a statement from the Treasury De- 
tment, bearing date of March 1, 1892, directly upon this ques- 

on of shoddy, which is as follows: 

TREASURY DEPARTMENT, BUREAU OF STATISTICS, 
i Washington, D. C., March 1, 1892. 


DEAR SIR: In ly to your . to- day I have to inform you that 
the quantity and value of woolen imported and entered for consum 
tion in the United States during the year ending June 30, 1891, were as fol- 


WS: 

pat e oe Tes duty collected thereon, at rate of 30 cents per 
PS hoddy was not separately shown in the returns of imports prior to the 
last fiscal year, but was included under the general head of “rags, shoddy, 
mungo, waste, flocks,” 

Hon. J. C. BURROWS, M. C., 

House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

It will be seen that this is since the McKinley bill went into 
effect. So that in opposition to the statement of this leading 
Republican journal of Northwest, the exact figures from the 
Treasury Department show an importation of 70 pounds of shoddy 
and the duty collected thereon 21 cents. 

Mr. SCOTT. Let me ask the 1 this question. Can 
he give us the figures of the shoddy manufactured in this coun- 
try, and which has gone with other adulterants into the cloth- 

of our one since the McKinley law went into operation? 
r. BU WS. I have not the figures at hand. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I can furnish them. 

Mr. BURROWS. I may say further that we are consuming 
more wool to-day per capita than at any other time in the his- 


1 bay the 5 
. SCOTT. msuming more shoddy, perhaps. 

Mr. DINGLEY. No; less shoddy per capita and more wool. 

Mr. BRICKNER. Mr. Chairman, I see by the communication 
of Mr. North, in which the Ohio fleece wool is mentioned, that 
its shrinkage is put at 50 per cent. That is correct. But by 
another communication, which relates to another grade of wool 
(and that wool is practically one-eighth of the production of the 
wool of the State of Ohio), its ordinary shr e is from 20 to 33 

recent, Therefore, Mr. North has either got his figures mixed 

esignedly or otherwise. The two wools do not relate to the same 
erd atall. They are not soscheduled, and the duty is on one 
1 and the other 12. I will gay that by stating that if this is 
fleece-washed it is double t; or 
distinct wools. 

Mr: MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, in connection with the state- 
ment of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] concern- 
ing the fact that the McKinley bill had stopped the importation 
of shoddy, I wish simply to say, it is true that it has stopped the 
importation of shoddy and of a groat many other things; but I 
want to call the attention of the House to the fact that the stop- 
ping of the use of the coarser goods ing from abroad, whether 
shoddy or otherwise, has vastly benefited the shoddy manufac- 
turers of this country, and they never were in as prosperous con- 
dition as they are to-day, by reason of the fact that they are able 
to manufacture their s out of shoddy, out of waste, out of 
rags of every kind and description that have wool in them, and 
then to sell them at the high rate that is produced by reason of 
excessive taxes on woolen goods generally. 

Now, we have but 44,000,000 of sheep in this 8 and yet 
the adulterants used in the manufacture of woolen g , includ- 
ing shoddy, waste, hair, rage, etc., adulterants too numerous to 
mention, equal the fleeces of 29,000,000 sheep, when we have only 
44,000,000 sheep. The adulterants and substitutes used instead 
of wool, made possible in all instances, and necessary in some 
instances, by reason of the increased rate on woolen goods, keep 
alive the shoddy industry; and the adulterants of various forms, 
including shoddy, cow hair, cotton rags, etc., manufactured in 
the United States 1 29,000,000 of sheep in this country. 

Hence, if the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] in- 
tends to convince this House that by stopping the importation 
of shoddy, by the im tion of excessive rates of duty the use 
of it has been stopped, he entirely misleads the House. It is 
true thatin England and other countries shoddy is extensively 
manufactured and very extensively used: butitis sold atshoddy 
prices, while in the United States it is madeofshoddy and is sold 


S. G. BROCK, 
Chief of Bureau. 


24 cents. But they are two 


at wool prices. That is the difference; and if that condition is 
satisfactory tothis country, the last Congress is to be congratu- 
lated for having excluded shoddy. [Laughter and applause on 
the Democratic side.] 


The C There are two amendments pending. 
Does the maton gece from Wisconsin [Mr. BRICKNER] withdraw 
his amendment, which the Chair takes to be pro forma? 

Mr. BRICKNER. Yes. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I renew it. 

Mr.HEARD. Ihave already renewed it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HEARD] is recognized. 

Mr. HEARD. I desire to ask the gentleman from Tennessee 
a question. If I understand him correctly, while the gentleman 

rom Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] says that the effect of the Mo- 
Kinley bill has been to lessen the importation of shoddy, there 
has been no evidence given to this House, whether there was any 
given before the committee or not, that the lessening of the im- 
portation has lessened its use in this e g 

Mr. MCMILLIN. On the con —and I am glad my friend 
calls attention to it—the statistics show that under the rate of 
duty Tapora on woolen goods by the McKinley bill there has 
been an impetus gvon to the shoddy manufacturing in this coun- 

never known before. 

r. HEARD. Then I say to my friend from Tennessee, I sup- 
pose the logical effect of the tariff upon this article has been 
reached. hat is to say, it stimulates home manufactures. 

ughter and applause on the Democratic side.] I withdraw my 
ormal amendment. z 

Mr. BURROWS, The proposition of this bill is to destroy 
woolen manufactures by itting shoddy free. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, there is hardy any call for 
these wild statements in reference to the use of s 87 65 by the 
woolen mills of this country, in view of the fact that the wool 
bulletin of the census which has just been published affords ac- 
curate information respecting the actual consumption. I have 
that report before me. 

In 1880 the consumption of shoddy in this country was 52,136,- 
926 pounds, with a population of a little over or about 50,000,000, 
or something more than 1 pound to every inhabitant. 

In 1890, according to the wild statements which have been made 
on this floor, we should see from the census report a large in- 
crease in the 5 of shoddy beyond the increase in pop- 
ulation. Now what is the fact? 

unds of 3 used by the 
a little over 


In 1890 there were 61,626,261 
woolen mills of this country, wit 1 o 
62,000,000, or less than r poua per inhabitant; whereas, in 1880 
the consumption of shoddy in this country was in excess of 1 
pound per inhabitant. Butinasmuch as the production of woolen 
goods in this country between 1880 and 1890 increased in yards 
nearly 40 per cent, and the increased consumption of shoddy was 
only 17 per cent, it will be seen that there was a very decided 
decline proportionately in the use of shoddy in this country, in- 
stead of an increase, as 3 have charged. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Will the gentleman allow 
me to submit a question? 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will, if it is simply a sae bi 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. It is in the line of the 
8 remarks. What estimate does the gentleman from 

aine make of the entire amount of woolen goods, of all charac- 
ters, that are needed for the clothing and the use of the Ameri- 
can people during the year 1891? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Lou mean in dollars? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. What is the entire 
amount of woolen goods? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Wool or woolen goods? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Imeanof all grades that 
come under the heads of woolens, worsteds, shoddies, adulter- 
ants, every form of wool that by the census or otherwise is shown 
to be required for the clothing and use of the American people 
for that year? j 

Mr. DINGLEY. In 1890 the woolen mills of this country pro- 
duced in the neighborhood of $345,000,000 in value of woolen 
goods, against $267,000,000 in 1880. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Iam not talking about 
dollars but pounds. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iam not able to state the number of pounds. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. The gentleman's infor- 
mation is probably as correct and broad as that of any member 
of the House on either side, and the fact I wanted to get at is 
this: There is a certain amount of goods made up of wool and 
woolen substitutes which the American people use in a year 
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Now, if we have statistics that will show how many pounds of 
wool we actually have, it will with mathematical certainty dem- 
onstrate how many pounds of adulterants we use during the year. 

Mr. DINGLEY. e statistics of the Census Bureau show the 
aggregate amount of pounds of wool and the pounds of shoddy 
used by our mills in 1890. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. But there is a good deal 
more than shoddy used. There are very many adulterants be- 
sides shoddy. 

Mr. DINGLEY. There are other things used. There issome 

oat’s hair, some mohair, and some camel’s hair; but they are 
not adulterants. They are used in the 3 manufacture of 
the most fashionable and are not adulterants in any proper 
sense. Let me say with reference to cotton, that it is used not 
to a large extent as an adulterant, except in cases of hosiery; 
and even there itis not used improperly as an adulterant, but to 
prevent shrinkage. Besides, in the woolen bulletin all the cot- 
ton hosiery, as well as hosiery that is part wool or all wool is 
included in the woolen schedule under the head of ge The 

eneral fact is simply this: that we are using less shoddy per 
habitant now than ten years ago, and that Great Britain is 
using more shoddy than we are and more than she was ten years 
ago. The Boston Commercial Bulletin, a high authority on this 
subject, states that a careful examination of all attainable official 
statisticsshows thatin 1889 Great Britain used 160,619,441 pounds 
of shoddy together with 231,317,559 pounds of scoured wool, 

Mr. ONE of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, the strangest fea- 
ture of this discussion is that during its entire course in the 
arguments advanced I have failed tosee a single gentleman upon 
the Republican side of the House who had the courage to advo- 
cate this bill, to be in favor of free wool. I do not propose, in 
the few minutes allotted to me, to waste any time in discussing 
statistics; it would be useless. 

There are no statistics that can be furnished to this House 
that in my judgment would change a single vote on the Repub- 
lican side among the small band of patriots that are left. ugh- 
ter] One of the signers of the Declaration of Independence is 
credited with the saying: We must hang together now, or 
we will hang separately hereafter.” They inting to the 
Republican side] are hanging together now, and the people are 
hanging them separately very rapidly. Langaton and 1 

Looking over the broad ex f intellect and genius and 
wealth they comprise and represent I can not but notice what a 
commentary upon the American woolen industry they present. 
You can not find a man in that column who can stand up and sa, 
that his back is covered with anything but British broadclot 
or the fabrics of other lands. ere is the man? I appreciate 
your intelligence and know you can not be sincere; this wool you 
are trying to pull over the people’s eyes simply means that this 
aggregation of protected industries and syndicates that furnish 
you in your campaigns with the sinews of war must be protected 
and taken care of. at do the business men among you mean? 
You know that almost every other industry in our country has 
leaf ed beyond the barriers of protection. Our manufacturers in 
leather, cottons, machinery, agricultural implements, cutlery, in 
fact in nearly every other industry the American manufacturer 
is selling his goods throughout the civilized world, the only in- 
dustry behind in the race is the manufacturers of woolen goods; 
and they will tell you themselves that if you will take this dead 
weight off their backs, this excessive duty on their raw material, 
they can go into Europe, and with American skill, superior ma- 
chinery, enterprise, and superior labor they can compete in any 
Soak of the world. Do not underrate the intelligence of the 

eople. 

A There is not a labor district in this country where you can 
stand before a body of workingmen and satisfactorily explain to 
them how they are benefited by increasing to them the cost of 
their clothing from 10 to 20 per cent. There is not a man here 
who does not know that the actual cost is 10 to 20 per cent on 
every man’s woolen clothing: and to that extent you have cut 
down the wages of every laboring man in this land. And why? 
To benefit what anune To benefit the woolen industry on 
the rock-ribbed coast of Maine and other places where the con- 
ditions are not favorable for sheep husbandry. 

Why, the men from the real sheep fields of the country, the 
men who raise yey 4 not for ornament to nibble a little grass 
on their lawns or for their family use, but where they raise 
sheep to supply the people of the nation with their meat, and 
the mills with their wool, every man of them you will find to 
stand by this bill and vote for free wool. 

I have looked over the personnel of these gentlemen who have 
stood up here claiming to represent the great cause of labor in 
this contest, a cause you know, that, while it is as broad as the 
earth, having its summit in heaven, has the most extraordinary 
representatives on earth [laughter], and I have been amazed and 


amused to see those gentlemen charging around here and crying 
out in the name of labor. 

Point to a single labor organization in the land that sustains 
you in continuing this robbery, for that is the plain English of 
it, this legalized robbery, b which, for the sake of protecting a 
few men, you impose such heavy and unjust burdens upon the 
people of thiscountry. Andif those burdens were imposed upon 
a class which could easily bear them, we would not object so stren- 
uously, but they rest upon the abject poor, and affect not only 


their raiment, but what through the piercing cold of winter is to 


them their tuel, their warmth, their sustenance, their life. 
[Great i ge on the Democratie side.] 

[Here the hammer fell}. 

Mr, MILLIKEN rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are two amendments pending, and 
debate upon them is exhausted. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I withdraw my formal amendment. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I renew the amendment. 

Mr. Chairman, I am somewhat amazed at the speech of my 
friend from Missouri [Mr. O'NEILL], indeed, he always interests 
and amuses everbody when he speaks. I do not know how much 
grass may growin the pastures of the district which he repre- 
sents, situated as it is in the city of St. Louis [laughter], nor how 
2 sheep they raise there, but possibly the scarcity of sheep 
in his district may account for the character of his remarks. 

But did it never occur tomy friend from Missouri that youcan 
not protect any one industry in this country and make it flourish 
without at the same time indirectly helping every other indus- 
try? [Derisive laughter on the Democratic side.] There are 
to-day more than a million of men engaged, either wholly or in 

t, in raising sheep and producing wool. If the duty on wool 


a robbery it must certainly be because it raises the price of 
wool and therefore raises the price of cloth. 
if you re this duty and the sheep-raising industry of this 


country is destroyed, then the million of men who are to-day en- 


gaged, in part or in whole, in that industry will be driven out of 


employment, and where are they to go? Are they going into 
idleness? Are they not rather going to enter other occupations, 
and may they not invade the occupations of the constituents of 
a friend from Missouri, occupations which to-day are more than 
full? Why sir, the constituents of the gentleman from Missouri 
and other men of the same class elsewhere have had their repre- 
sentatives in every Congress in which I have been a member, 
complaining of the want of labor and of opportunities to earn a 
living; and yet my friend from Missouri stands up here and 
seriously inveighs against the duty on wool, which protects the 


wool-grower of this country, and seriously proposes to turn out 
the million of men engaged in wool-grow to invade the occu- 
where. 


pations of his own constituents and others e. 
Mr. BLAND. Will the gentleman permit a question? 
Mr. MILLIKEN. I always yield with pleasure to the gentle- 
man from Missouri, because we always receive instruction from 


im. 

Mr. BLAND. I understand that there are only about 40,000,- 
000 sheep in this country. 

Mr. EN. About 45,000,000. 

Mr. BLAND. And we have about 65,000,000 of people. That 

ives us a little more than half a sheep apiece. Now, I would 
ike to know whether the gentleman from Maine expects to be 
adequately clothed these cold winters with only two-thirds of a 
sheep’s skin on his back. [Laughter.] 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Let me ask my friend from Missouri if he 
does not think that when even the 45,000,000 of sheep that we 
now have shall have gone to the slaughter pen and the 300,000,000 
penran of wool which we produce ann shall cease to be pro- 

uced in this country—let me ask him if he does not think that 
when that is taken out of the wool production of the world it 
will raise the demand for wool and the price of wool? 

And I ask the 8 to remember further, that when you 
have destroyed the American wool-raising industry you will have 
given to the foreign wool-producer an absolute monopoly of our 
market. He will have control of your market then, and do you 
believe that he will notmake you pay for his wool whatever price 
he desires for wool? Why, you can not mention an instance 


where we have been entirely dependent upon any foreign countr 
for a productof general use in this country where we have ined 
a tariff upon that product and thus started the industry at home, 


that, within two or three years, we have not been able to get 
that product from our own people, manufactured by our own 
workmen, out of our own raw material, for less money and of bet- 
ter quality than we previously bought it from abro. A recent 
cass is that of what are called “black goods” in the trade. Be- 
fore the tariff of 1883 we paid Europs 22 cents a yard for black 

oods. In 1883 we placed a duty upon those goods, the mills of 
Massachusetts changed their machinery and went to producing 
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them, and what was the result? In less than two years from the 
time that duty was laid we were getting black goods for 14 cents 
a yard and we are petting them so to-day. 

r. BREC E of Kentucky obtained the floor. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I withdraw my pro forma amendment. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I renew it. Mr. Chair- 
man, I have been struck with the skillfulness of my very adroit 
friend from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] in avoiding the very simple 
calculation which would show to the country the amount of 
woolen adulterants and substitutes which are used and worn b. 
the American people. Weuse a certain amount of clothing an 
other articles which are roughly spoken of as woolens. It may 
be difficult to make the estimate accurately—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. I gave the number of pounds of wool and the 
number of pounds of shoddy used in 1890; I do not know how I 
could have made the statement more accurate. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. It has been estimated 
that it requires somet over 600,000,000 pounds to supply our 
domestic consumption in this line. We raise in America perhaps 
somewhat over 260,000,000 pounds of wool. What constitutes 
the other 340,000,000 pounds, and where does it come from? No 
amount of rhetoric can shut off the question, what is it that goes 
to make up these other 340,000,000 pounds ente into the ag- 
gregate of American cloig, blankets, and other woolen arti- 
cles that we use? It is not foreign wool, for we do not import 
more than about one-third or a little over one-third of that amount 
of foreign wool. 

What is the balance? Gentlemen may call it shoddy or sub- 
stitutesoradulterants. What is it? It is the growth and product 
of the American tariff. Itisshoddy; it is hair of the camel; it is 
hair of the cow and of the dog; it is the moss that grows upon 
the Southern live-oak tree; it is cotton. These materials assume 
all sortsof shapes and are worked in different proportions—from 
22 per cent of wool and 78 per cent of adulterants or substitutes 
to 62 per cent of wool and 38 per cent of substitutes and adulter- 
ants of various sorts. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Will my friend from Kentucky allow me a 
moment right there? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Certainly. ; 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The amount of pure wool used in American 
manufactures in the last year was 124,291,238 pounds; the amount 
of adulterants used was 154,130,890 pounds. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken; he does not 
state the figures half high enough. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I was going to state that this includes all 
kinds of adulterants—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. But Ae have not given half the amount, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. This includes shoddy, cotton, and other 
adulterants, not including camel's hair and mohair. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The amount is more than twice what you 
state. Probably the gentleman is referring to imported wool. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I am speaking of imported wool. 

I extract these figures from the report of the Wa 
Committee on this question; and it will be observ 
not of wool unwashed or in the but of pure wool; and 
when the report is examined fully I think it will be seen that 
our statement is accurate. There are other statistics concern- 
ing carpet wools, etc., with which I will not now detain the com- 


ttee. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. The remarks of the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] corroborate my general 
statement that of domestic wool we use in round numbers per- 
haps 260,000,000 pounds; we import about one hundred fif- 
teen or one hundred and twenty million pounds, about one-third 
of what is ug d in our manufactures; and the residue, amounting 
to something more than 200,000,000 pounds, is made up of vari- 
ous substitutes and adulterants. Some are substitutes, others 


and Means 
that I speak 


are adulterants. 
[Hiere the hammer fell.] = 
. DINGLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the gentleman 


may proceed five minutes more. 
ere was no objection. 

Mr. BREC IDGE of Kentucky. 
have clothing: that is absolutely ne We use only so 
much as is fairly necessary; for, however gentleman may un- 
dertake to show oy statistics of saving banks, etc., the exuber- 
ant wealth, the affluence of the workingmen in unknown sections 
which lie et over the mountains from where the real working- 

men live, it is true that America is in no condition to use more 
than may really be needed of these expensive articles. 

Now, what I desire to find is whence comes the 200,000,000 
pounds in excess of wool going to make up our clothing and 
other articles passing under the name of woolens? Whatought 
this material to be? Beyond all doubt the answer of every non- 
partisan user would be ‘‘ wool.” To the 260,000,000 pounds of 
American wool there must be added about 340,000,000 pounds to 


Now, we are obliged to 


has e 


make up this aggregate—all this should be wool. Is not wool 
cheap nogh? he answer of any student of the market of the 
world must be yes, where wool is raised.“ Why can we not 
have it? Because there are barriers placed between where the 
wool is raised and the consumer who is to wear the goods. What 
is the cause of the increased price? These barriers. Why shall 
they not be taken away so that the cheap wools of Australia and 
other places may be mixed with American wool, making articles 
at a fairly reasonable cost for the American consumer? 

Who is benefited? Now, if the House will bear with me for a 
moment this is the one single schedule by which no man who 
deserves in all its length and breadth the title of an honest“ 
man is benefited. No man dealing fairly and openly, as is just 
between man and man, is benefited by these barriers which we 
have erected between the foreign wool-grower and the wool-con- 
sumer of America. The workman isnot banefited, because every 
dollar that his employer must pay for his material, over and 
above its actual worth, must come out of the pocket of somebody. 
If I have a hundred dollars only to put into a pouc and I am 
compelled to pay $60 for the material, I have but$40 left to pay for 
the workman, for the plant, for the interest on my debt, and all 
that is necessary to make the product. 

If I have but $30 to pay for the material, I have that much 
more to divide with my workman, with my commission merchant, 
with the man who builds my house or runs my factory. The 
workingman, therefore, is interested in the material which he 
puts into the finished product, that its price shall be as low as 

ible to his employer. Nor is the manufacturer benefited if 
it be honest goods. he is giving honest woolen, how could he 
bo benefited? Where does his benefit come in? For what he 
wants is profit on the capital invested. Every dollar that is not 
needed, every dollar he pays extra for his material, for his ma- 
chinery and his dyes, for his labor, for the interest on his invest- 
ment is that much more which he must put into his business 
and on which he must make a profit. He meets adulteration and 
undervaluation as his competitors, and he is hampered with re- 
strictions. And so we find that under the present conditions the 
wool manufacturer is not making money in legitimate business. 
It is languishing. ; 

Is the consumer benefited? Plainly not. For what he wants 
is to make as few days’ work as possible goas far as possible; and 
if he can make six days’ work go as far as ten days go under the 
poet. arrangement, he is practically released from prison at 

ard labor for the other four days that is not required to pay for 
what he must purchase by his labor, for he takes nothing but 
labor to purchase with. o then is benefited? Who are the 
ntlemen for whom my honorable and accomplished friend from 
Maine, and my eloquent friend from Michigan, plead so earnestly? 
They are the manufacturers who sell the adulterants in their 
erude condition, and the manufacturers who use them in making 
the finished fabric. 

The „ The time of the gentleman from Kentucky 
ired. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I should like to have 
about three minutes longer. 

Mr. BURROWS. I hope the gentleman will be permitted to 
proceed for that length of time. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Who is benefited, Mr. 
Chairman, the man who sells shoddy for wool? He who takes 
cotton and adds to it a little wool and sells the whole as a woolen 
fabric; who takes the rags and the clippings of the fleece, the hair 
of beeves from such establishments as Armour’s butchery in Chi- 
cago, the moss which grows on the Southern live oak, and sells 
at woolen prices; he is the man who makes money. It is for 
him that we have exacted from the consumers of America, 
through a series of years these enormous sums. He has poren 
rich; not the honest wool-manufacturer really making honest 
woolens, not the honest wool-grower, not the consumer, but this 
man who deals in the fraudulent fabric. Wherever wages can 
be employed in this particular business, there is return for labor; 
the workman in shoddy factories and afew gatherers of adul- 
terants may also be beneficiaries, with the man to whom I have 
referred. Butthe burdens have been distributed in a variety of 
ways, upon persons who deserve protection within the true scope 
of Governmental powers. 

The wool-grower has been imposed upon by the adulterant- 
gatherer, not only directly, but indirectly. Fo: example, we 
would not take the wool of the Argentine Republic, and this wool 
meets us in Liverpool in the shape of wheat. As we destroyed 
his sheep flocks, he turned his lands over into wheat fields; and 
we who should have bought his wool and manufactured it for our 
workingmen, giving to them and their families the wages that 
could have been made from the manufacture of that Argentine 
wool, find him competing with our wheat in the markets of the 
world. This South American wool-grower and farmer put his 
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lands into wheat, abandoned sheep-raising, and we find our far- 
mers butted in the face by Argentine sheep in the shape of wheat 
in the markets of Liverpool. 

It is God’s mode of punishing, that he, who for selfish reasons 
takes bread out of the mouth of his brother, shall have bread 
taken out of his mouth by that 8 [Applause on thé Dem- 
ocratic side.] But unfortunately in this case it does not happen 
that the particular man whose greed has wrought such wrongs 
has the bread taken out of his mouth. [Applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

a the hammer fell.] 

. DOAN. Mr. Chairman, the question of a tariff and the 
question of raising revenue to pay the expenses of the Govern- 
ment is as old asthe Government itself. The first Congress that 
ever assembled under the Constitution had under consideration 
eit as pie involved in a protective tariff. 

e Congress now in session has the same unsettled question 
of a tariff and the raising of revenue. Since the formation of 
this Government to the present hour great questions of finance, 
of constitutional powers, of the rights of States, and of the su- 

remacy of the nation have occupied much of the attention of 
ngress, but they have all been settled by legislation, by con- 
stitutional enactments, and by the arbitrament of the sword upon 
the field of conflict. They l belong to the past. But the tariff 
question remains, and, like Banquo’s ghost, will not down.” 

On account of a cruel and unjust war waged against the life of 
this nation by thoss who should have been its friends, the ex- 
penses of the Government aggregate $1,000,000 per day. To meet 
these expenses and provide a way for their payment with the 
least burden to our people is the great absorbing question of the 
hour. The two great political ties in this country substan- 
tially agree that it is better to invoke the aid of a tariff and to 
levy duties upon importations of goods and merchandise im- 
ported by foreign nations into this country to meet these ex- 

mses. 

Peto that end and to that extent we all e. Here we part com- 
pany, the Democratic party i t the true functions of 
a tariff are not to discriminate in favor of one product as against 
another product imported, but that all importations shall be 
taxed according to their value, without re to the fact whether 
such products and such imported articles can be successfull 
grown or produced by our people or not. That is what they call 
a tariff for revenue only, every article taxed. 

The Republican party, having regard for the struggling mil- 
lions, say that is not right. It is not treating our laboring men 
who seek employment, who have nothing to sell but strong 
right arms, 1 hearts, and clear brains, as they should be 
treated by this grand Government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people. So the Republican party say in the inter- 
ests of humanity, in the interests of home, that while we must 
have a tariff sufficient to meet the expenses of the Government, 
we believe that charity should begin at home; that we will dis- 
criminate in fixing the duties on foreign importations, in favor 
of the American people and for the protection of American 
labor and American homes. 

Is not that principle right? Is it not just to those who Buppors 
this Government, who pay the taxes, bear its burdens, and who 
defend its honor and protect its flag? How can this be done? 
There is only one way, my friends, and that is the Republican 
way; admit free of all duty, all tax, those articles we can not grow 
or produce successfully in this country, and tax such articles im- 
ported from abroad as we can and should grow and produce here. 

This being eminently fair to our people high or low, rich or 
poor, black or white, and American throughout, what articles or 
products shipped to this country should be free? That is easily 
answered, Mr. Chairman. We can not grow coffee, tea, spices; 
products of the far South lands. For many years prior to 1872 
these articles were taxed under our tariff laws. Every pound of 
coffee brought to our shores was taxed 3 cents. That, of neces- 
sity, was added to its price, and our people were compelled to pay 
it or go without coffee. We could have no competition here to 
reduce the price, because no man in all this broad land of ours 
had coffee to sell. We were driven to pay the foreign price 
with the 3 cents tariff tax added. 

The same is true of tea, spices, and similar foreign products 
that can not be produced here. As the great war debt ee u 
mountain high in 1865, had been largely reduced an laced 
within the power of the Government to safely pay it off in the 
years to come, without undue burden to the taxpayers, the Re- 
publican party in 1872 removed all tax off of coffee, tea, spices, 
etc., so that the people could buy them at the foreign price and 
save the tax onsuch articles thusimported. Wesay thisisright. 

The Democratic party, following the custom of old England, 
would tax the poor man’s cup of coffee, his tea, his spices, and 
as we can not have any competition over the price of these prod- 
ucts, for the reason I have stated, the tax is positively vada by 


the consumers. England collects on such articles as these a tax 
of near $76,000,000 annually off of the poorof hercountry. That 
sum is taken out of their scanty wages year by year. That is 
the doctrine of the lords of England. That is the policy of the 
Democratic party of this country, and they fail to carry it out, 
and add this additional burden upon the poor of this land, sim- 
ply because they have not the control of the different branches 
of the Government. 

If the things we can not produce or make in this country are 
to be admitted free for all our people, upon what articles or manu- 
factured products of foreign importation do the Republican party 
propose to impose a duty under the McKinley tariff law? They 
place a tariff or tax upon all manufactured articles of foreign 
make that come in direct competition with similar articles that 
we do or can make here. We place that duty so high that good 
wages can be paid our laboring men while they are at work 
making similar articles here. This iscalled a protective tariff— 
to protect our mechanics, artisans, laborers, skilled and unskilled, 
from the pauper labor of the Old World. Our people are the 
sovereigns, we are the servants. We have a high standard of 
3 independence, and manhood. We want no serfs, no 
slaves. 

Go tame the wild elements, or stem with a straw 

The surges that beat o’er the strands that confined them, 
But think not 2 A to give freemen a law, 

Nor think with the chains they have broken to bind them. 

But we have been told here on this floor, day after day, that 
to place a protective tariff on the necessaries of life, such as our 
people make, robs the poor out of multiplied millions of dollars 
annually, and that this money is put into the hands of the mill- 
ionaire manufacturers. If that was a fact, I should opposa it. 
It can not be true, and it can be so demonstrated and shown. 
If the manufacturers are making millions of dollars every year 
as the Democrats state, why is it that half of them are driven to 
bankruptcy and assignments on account of debts they can not 
pay? Men who are making money by millions do not assign. 

ut [ have stated that it can be positively proven that the 
prices we pay now for all we buy are to-day, t rough sharp com- 
petition at home, at the lowest possible price at which they can 
be produced and the wages paid that are paid in this country, 
and God knows no laborer wants wages reduced; neither does 
he want to be robbed. 

To hear the arguments of our Democratic friends, we are all 
robbed by these manufacturers of our very lifeblood. 

I will read from the gentleman's s h upon this floor, made 
the other day upon this bill, and it but voices the sentiment as 
proclaimed by the Democratic party. He says: 

Desiring to make a sharp, distinct, and disencumbered issue with the Re- 
Ircrease on all the clothes, carpets, ana woolen goods they Befla, 48 the 
McKinley law exacts, etc. A , 

He gives us an example, so there can be no mistake as to the 
fact that on all we buy we pay 914 per cent too much, and the 
robber manufacturer gets it. Hear him: 

Clothes for himself and family, worth $10 without protection, cost 519.15 
under the existing law. 

The existing law is the MeKinley tariff law. 

‘You will see he has taken this $10 worth of goods and multiplied 
it by 914 making $19.15. Now, the gentleman from Kentuck: 
[Mr. MONTGOMERY] is honest—hesaysasmuch. He is bold an 
aggressive, and he demands a sharp, distinct, and disencum- 
bered issue” with the Republican party whether 65,000,000 p2o- 
ple shall continue to pay 914 per cent increase on all the clothes, 
carpets, and woolen goods they consume, a3 the McKinley law 
exacts. 

That is the sum and substance of two weeks’ argument on the 
Democratic side of the House. Now, I propose to show beyond 
all possible doubt, and in a way that can not be questioned, that 
there is not a particle of truth in the assertion. That is a very 
plain statement indeed, and should not be mads if not absolutely 
true. 

What is the assertion of the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. 
MONTGOMERY]: ‘‘ That under the McKinley tariff law the people 
pay on all the clothes, carpets, and woolen goods they consume 
S per cent more than they would have to payif we had nosuch 
a law. 

Now, let us see how the gentleman will come out with this 
positive assertion that we pay 914 percent more on all the goods 
we buy. As all “ the clothes, carpets, and woolen goods we now 
consume cost us 913 percent too much under the robber McKinley 
law, it follows that if we deduct the 91} per cent from the present 
robber price of the goods we buy we will then have the Democratic 
price of the same goods and the price that they say the goods 
would sell for in this country without a tariff. Is not that true?” 

To show how absurd this statement is, and it is continuall 
made, I have taken a list of articles published for sale by retail 
dealers of these goods in the cities of Washington, Boston, New 
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York, Chicago, and Cincinnati, and the same is true of all cities 
in which pene ite the usual retail price of these articles—mark, 
the usual retail price, not the wholesale price from the robber 
manufacturers, but the retailers’ regular price, such as the peo- 
ple have to pay when they buy, wholesalers’ and retailers’ profit 
added. Here is the list: 

White domestic flannels, usual price per yard 10 cents, 914 per 
cent tariff off—cost .85 of 1 cent a yard. 

White wool flannel, regular price 25 cents a yard, 914 per cant 
tariff off—cost 24 cents a yard. 

Yard-wide white flannels strictly all wool, usual price 50 cents, 
now 42 cents a yard, 914 robber tariff off, leaves the cost of this 
white all-wool fiannel 4.57 cents a yard. 

Finest quality statin-striped India-lined apron lawns, regular 
price 25 cents a yard, 914 por cent off, cost 2.8 cents a yard. 

Cotton camel’s hair debeige, regular price 17 cents a yard, 
914 per cent off, leaves the cost per yard 1.54 cents a 4 

ico, good standard, regular price 5 cents a yard, 91} cents 
robber tarif off, cost .425 of 1 per cent; nota half a cent per yard. 
Muslin 6 cents a yard, 914 too much, should costa half a cent a 


ard. 
S Good dress goods of all conceivable shades and varities, bet- 
ter than the most of our women wore for their best dresses be- 
fore the war, 20 cents a yard, 91} per cent tariff deducted, and 
we could buy these goods at 1.70 cents a yard. 

I have before me the price of carpets from the firms of the 
Lowell Carpet Company, Hartford Carpet Company, and the firm 
of E. S. Higgins & Co., in 1890 and January, 1892. They are as 
follows: Extra tapesty (10-wire) 1890, 75 cents a yard; January, 
1892, 674 cents a yard. Now, if we take. the 914 percent out that 
we have to pay (you know) tariff tax, we could get that fine 
carpet at just 6 cents a yard. 

Best tapesty selling at 62} cents per yard—robber 914 off and 
you get the same carpet for 5.32 cents a yard. 

Extra superior ingrain 574 cents a yard—deduct the robber 
tariff and you buy this superior ingrain carpet for 4.89 cents a 


ard. 
7 Body Brussels, fine frame in 1890, $1.20 a yro Jan 1892, 
81.074 per yard—take out the inevitable 914 per cent t you 


are compelled to pay on all you buy (says Mr. MONTGOMERY of 
Kentucky) and you get that fine carpet at 8.06 cents a yard. 

Take imperial velvets, selling now at 85 cents a yard; if no 
tariff you could buy them at 74 cents a yard. Just of it, 
it cents a yard. There is not a pugged-nose, hare-lipped, wall- 
eyed thief in the South so miserable, so destitute, so God for- 
saken, sostarved that he would go out at the dead hour of night 
and steal enough wool off of a dead sheep’s back to make a yard 
of carpet and bring it in town for Tł cents. 

But take ready-made clothing and see how we are robbed. 
Right in this city on Seventh street you can to-day get a pow 
good suit of clothes, retail price, for $8. As the retailer to 
pay the robber tariff, if we deduct the 914 per cent we could buy 
that suit of clothes, retailer’s profit and all, for 68 cents. 

In the same store you can buy a good suit of clothes for $20, 
better than I ever had on my back until I was 21 years old. If 
it was not for the McKinley tariff I could go up there to-day (ac- 
cording to Democratic assertions on this floor) and get that 820 


suit for $2.55. 

I have a Testament I purchased at a retail book store for 10 
cents. The retailer informed me that he paid the robber pub- 
lisher 4} cents for it. Just think of it! The word of God—the 
New Testament, 27 books, 260 chapters—translated out of the 
original Greek, for 44 cents. But mind you, this 4} cents has 
the robber tariff; deduct this, and you can buy this Testament 
for .38 of 1 cent, say three Testaments for a cent. 

You can geta good ax for75 cents; but if we had no tariff you 
could get it for 1.37 cents—100 good axes for $1.37. 

Drawing chains, 58} cents; no tariff, worth 4.97 cents. 

Good hoe, 373 cents; no tariff, worth 3.18 cents. 

Mowing machine, $42; no tariff, worth 83.57. Just think of it! 
A complete mowing machine for $3.57. 

Take a plow, $13; no robber tariff, the farmer could get this 
plow for $1.10. 

And so you could run the whole list with the same result. 

Could absurdity go farther than the continued statement that 
on all the clothes, carpets, and woolen goods we consume we 
1 5 er cent more than we would if it was not for the Me- 

inley law.” Such a statement is more absurd than nonsense 
on stilts. By charging that we pay 911 per cent more for all we 
buy, and then take the millions of dollars’ worth of goods that 
our 65,000,000 people buy annually and deduct this 914 per cent, 
and it makes a fearfulsumofmoney. And then they say, in holy 
horror, How long, oh! Lord, how long must we endure this rob- 
bery?” And then they go into convulsions over the condition 
of tie poor laborers who have to pay this extortion to the rob- 
ber manufacturers. 


Did you ever hear of a Democrat. deducting the robber tariff 
as I have done to show you his price of all these goods? You 
never have, and you never will. The moment he would attempt 
it he would that moment prove to you that he had been lying to 

ou. Should he do this, here would be his free-trade prices, 

eldout for the Sees of American labor, American 
manhood, and American industry: White domestic flannels, .85 
of 1 cent a yard; white wool flannels, 25 cents a yard; yard-wide 
white flannels, all wool, 4.57 cents a yard; cotton camel’s hair 
debeige, 1.54 cents a yard; fine quality satin-striped India-lined 
apron lawns, 24 cents a yard; good standard calico, .42 of 1 cent 
a yard; good standard muslin, one-half of 1 cent a yard; good 
dress goods of all shades and varieties, 1.70 cents a yard; best 
tapestry carpets, 5.32 cents a yard; extra 8 ingrain, 4.89 
cents a yard; body Brussels, 8.06 cents a yard; imperial velvets, 
it cents a yard; a moderate suit of clothes, 68 cents; a good suit 
of clothes, $2.55; a pn ax, 1.37 cents; drawing ch: 4.97 
cents; good hoe, 3.18 cents; mowing machine complete, 83.57; 
good plow complete, $1.10; good two-horse wagon, $4.25. 

Mr. S er, I would give a good deal to have the Democrats 
of this House take one hundred and fifty articles in daily use 
among the middle and working classes of our people, and give 
in one column just what they can be purchased for from the manu- 
facturers of country, and then in an opposite column give the 
price of the same articles under what pear term a tarifffor reve- 
nue only. No member of this House will live long enough to 
ever see this comparison made. 

The goods purchased and consumed by the laborers in this 
8 to-day as cheap as they are in free-trade England, 
nee the wages paid our workingmen are from 50 to 100 per cent 

er. : 3 

Phe fact that no Democrat of high or low degree has ever 
dared to give the present price of goods under the McKinle 
law and the pers of similar goods here if we had free trade 
positive proof of the fact that it can not be done. If it is an ab- 
solute fact that we do pay 914 per cent more than we should, why 
not demonstrate the fact, so that he who runs may read?” 
Why not boldly say: My friend, this yard of calico they charge 
you 5 cents for is 914 per cent too much; you ought not to pay 
over. 42 of lcentayard. You ought to get 100 yards for 42 cents. 
You ought to get 100 tin cups for 42 cents. Good suit of clothes, 
ready to put on your back, coat, vest, and ts, that they now 
ask you, at retail ase $20 for, you ought to buy for $2.55. 
They know very well that if you past | out their theory, that the 
consumer pays the 91+ per cent tari 
prove that the theory is false. 

Senator FRYE of Maine ones called upon Prof. Agassiz, who 
was a great authority on fish, and asked him to go with him to 
Rangely Lakes to for trout. Toinduce him to go Mr. FRYE 
told him of the splendid speckled trout there, weighing from 10 
to 14 poundseach. When FRYE told this, the professor gave him 
a pitiful smile (such as we have seen here) and said: ‘‘I have just 
completed a treatise in which I have demonstrated that it is im- 
possible for a kled trout to weigh over 4 pounds.” 

Mr. FRYE said he knew better, but he knew he could not con- 
vince him by argument. He saidno more to the professor, but 
went the next day to ely Lake and caught two speckled 
beauties, one of which weighed 10 and the other 12 pounds. 
Says FRYE, ‘‘I packed them in ice and sent them by express to 
Erot- Agassiz. By return mail I received from him a letter, 
saying: 

My DEAR SENATOR: The theory of alifetime has been kicked to death by 
asingle fact. 0 

If the Democratic party would be thus honest, and would give 
the present price of articles charged by the manufactures, and 
then give you in dollars and cents what the same articles would 
cost the consumer under Democratic free trade, then the 
would have to admit, asthe professor did, in the face of the boo 
he had written on theory to the contrary, that our lifetime of 
e and per cent has been ‘‘ kicked to death by a single 

act. 

It might be well to inquire where the doctrineof a“ tariff for 
revenue only” came from, and what reasons were given forsuch 
a tariff. I boldly assert that it came from the South, in the in- 
terest of the cheapest labor in the world slave labor. 

I desire to read what Hamilton of South Carolina, in 1828, in 
the book entitled Cotton is King,” said on the subject of a tar- 
iff for revenue only: 

We must prevent the increase of manufactories, force the surplus labor 
into agriculture, promote the cultivation of our unimproved western lands, 
until provisions are so multiplied and reduced in price that the slave can 
fed so cheaply as to enable us to grow sugar at 3 cents a pound. Then, with- 
out g ve duties, we can rival Cuba in produetion of the staple, and drive 
her from our markets. 

That was the undisguised object then, bold, pure, and simple. 
Do you hear that, farmers? ‘“ We must prevent the increase of 
manufactories.” Why? Force the surplus labor into agricul- 


on all he buys, you will 
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ture.“ Why? Promote the cultivation of our unimproved 
western lands.” Why? Ah, the reason—‘‘until provisions are 


so multiplied and reduced in price that the slave can be fed so 
cheaply as to enable us [the 357,000 slaveholders] to grow sugar 
at 3 cents per pound,” 

Does the farmer want “to prevent the increase of manufac- 
tories” in this country?” Does he want to drive the hundreds of 
thousands of men now working in these manufactories to the 
farm, ‘‘to multiply provisions and reduce the price?” 

Is that what he wants? No; he wants more mouths to eat his 
surplus products.. He wants more consumers, not producers. 
He wants better prices, and a ready home market for all he pro- 
duces. The South held the same doctrine in 1861 when they 
proposed to destroy this Government, and upon its ruins build 
one up whose chief corner stone should be slavery; and so they 
poyi ed in article 2, section 8, of the Confederate constitution, 

t— 

No bounties shall be granted from the 3 nor shall any duties or 
taxes on importations from foreign nations be laid, to promote or foster any 
branch of industry. 

Hon. Robert J. Walker, a Mississippi Democrat, was the author 
of the graded tariff of 1846, made in the interest of this same 
cheap labor, and which culminated iu the great financial dis- 
aster of 1857, and ruined thousands and thousands of 3 
Men who supposed they had a competency to tide them ugh 
life found their property, like the apples of Sodom, turned to 

„ashes in their hands, and they became beggars and mendicants 
upon the streets and highways. 

Another Southern man, the Hon. ROGER Q. MILLS, at a more 
recent date introduced another tariff bill bottomed upon the same 
Southern idea of a TEY 400 Sagem only. 2 N segs 
Was passed upon in y the great jury of the country—the 
laborers of ! the stamp of condemnation was placed 
upon it and upon its advocates, and as Gen. W. H. Harrison in 
1840 hurled the free traders from power under the free-trade 
tariff of 1837, so his grandson, Gen. Benjamin Harrison, on the 
lines of protection to all, swept out Cleveland, England, Mills, 
and company, and the result was the tariff known as the McKinley 
tariff, with not a line or paragraph of ey in it, guarding 
and protecting the interests of all. That is Republican. 

Now, it is proposed again 
their great majority in this House, to work the destruction of 
our great American interests and varied industries built up 
under the splendid system of protection to our people. Not hav- 

the courage of ilton to boldly state the true object, and 
still having the cheapest labor in the nation at the South, and 
representing a million of Southern laborers on this floor by 
no vote or voice of theirs, they proceed with great caution to 
accomplish the destruction of the entire protective system to 
our le and compel competition with the pauper laborers 
of the Old World, place the great sheep and other industries 
of this country in direct competition with men who work for from 
5 to 8 cents a day, go naked, and live on dirt. So they pick out 
the farmer’s wool and place that on the free list; he is to be the 
first to suffer—three little bills affecting the entire manufacture 
of binding-twine in this country and the cotton-ties of the South. 

Three free-trade pills, piper carporate nauseat totum, warranted 
to produce death! 

hen asked Doni Aert do not attack the whole McKinley 
tariff?“ they reply that they intend to do it, but for fear it might 
hurt the country too bad to destroy it at once, they p to 
take a little off at a time. A boy had a dog that he thought a 
t deal of; he had a long tail, and the boy concluded it would 
rove the dog’s looks to cut his tail off, and so he cut one 
inch off of the dog's tail each day for ten days. “When asked 
“what in the world d him to do that,” he said, He is 
a good dog and I like him, and I did not want to hurt him bad 
enough to cut all his tail off at once, and so to save the dog pain, 
I just cut off one inch each day.” 
hat is the Democratic doctrine with the tariff now. The 
sheep industry must be destroyed, the binder-twine, and the cot- 
ton-ties; and getting bold on these, the entire protective system 
must go, and the world must be hurled back into the hell of an- 
cient cruelty, and the laborers of this country become just what 
some slaveholders of the South said of them prior to 1860— 
thieves and beggars, prostitutes and hire N. 

What is the history of our country under a low tariff for reve- 
nue only, and that under a protective tariff such as we have to- 
day? e had a protective tariff in 1789, 1812, 1824, 1828, 1842, and 
from 1861 (the advent of the Republican party) to the present 
time. Through all these periods of protection I undertake to say 
that we have evidence of the best men who lived during those 
periods, that they were periods of universal prosperity and 
plenty. Pope i oe sigan 3 public and private 
prosper a ond all previous pr ent, and jo ace 
and 8 9 ofall. i ; 5 


Has same party, encouraged by 


We have had free trade or very low tariff in 1783, 1816, 1832 
1846, and 1857. Time, the world’s great orator, that proves all 
things, tests all things, has shown that they were years of de- 
peri commercial paralysis, general bankruptcy, and finan- 
cial ruin. 

I call as my first witness to prove this statement President 


Fillmore, who said in hisannual message to Congress, Decem- 
pegs JEn hrm ed ad the results flowing from the repeal of the 
tariff of 1842: 


The value of our exports of breadstuffs and provisions, which it was su 
ha „ Sed has tall fro: 00 Gon 1847 to 600.300 in 4851 
ve y augmen as fallen from 8. to $21,000, 7 
with almost a certainty o? astill further reduction in 1862. The W. 
dictated a low rate of duties on foreign merchandise, it was thought by those 
who established it, would tend to benefit the farming population of this 
country by increas the demand and the price of our agricultural 
‘oducts in fore! markets, The forego: facts, however, seem to show 
contestibly that no such result has follow 


the adoption of this policy. 

Do we not hear the same argument used to-day to break down 
the McKinley tariff that was used in 1846 to break down the pro- 
tective tariff of 1842; that it will benefit the farming population 
of this country, open up the markets of the world, increase the 
demand, and raise the price of our agricultural products in for- 
eign markets. Almost the identical language has been used over 
and over on the floor of the House, in favor of a free-trade tariff 
and against the present tariff law. 

Let me call one more witness, as to the effect upon the country 
of the very low tariff of 1857. Iwill call no less a personage than 
President James Buchanan, the last Democratic President be- 
fore the rebellion of 1861. In his annual message to Congress 
he said officially of that distressful free-trade period, and thou- 
2 A living to-day who can verify every word he stated, when 

e said: 

plenty in all the productions and all the elements of 
our manufacturers have suspended; our public works are 
retarded; our private enterprises of different kinds are abandoned, and 
thousands of useful laborers are thrown out of employment and reduced to 
Want. We have possessed all the elements of material wealth in rich abun- 
dance, and yet, notwithstan all these advantages, our country, in its 
monetary interests, is in a deplorable condition. 

So deplorable, gentlemen, that the President of the United 
States was compelled to obtain loans to meet even the current 
expenses of the Government at exorbitant rates of interest, from 
8 to 12 per cent, so low was our national credit. 

Will the Democratic party never learn wisdom? Four times 
in the history of this Government, in the interest of cheap slave 
labor, that party has forced upon the country free-trade tariffs. 
Four times such a tariff has produced financial ruin and bank- 
ruptey to the great agricultural and commercial intesests of the 
nation. Patrick Henry said he had no way of judging of the fu- 
ture but by the past. I have but one lamp by which my feet are 
guided, and that is the lamp of experience.” 

Have we any better way to-day? How long, gentlemen, must 
ou about the roots of the upas tree of free trade before you 
earn that though you may water it by nectar it produces poly 

the seeds of financial death? Why not stand like patriots an: 
statesmen in defense of the best interestsof this nation, the pres- 
ervation of our institutions, the developing of our mighty re- 
sources, the elevation of our people to a higher, purer, and 
grander civilization than the world ever saw before? Our peo- 
ple are better fed and better clad, more intelligent and refined 
enjoy more of the comforts and luxuries of life can be found 
among any of the sixty-seven nations of the earth. 

Are you deaf to the experience of the past? Is the car you travel 
inabacknumber? Are you still bound to the traditions of 357,000 
Democratic slaveholders, and can not comprehend the magnitude 
and 5 5 the mighty pulsations of the internal and commercial 
trade of this nation, aggregating over 850,000,000, 000 of money, 
and affecting the four quarters of the globe? You boastof your 
Democracy; and it has often been ig oer here, by individual 
members, I am a Democrat!” A Democrat in my State last 
year, becoming enthused, vociferously proclaimed, “I was born 
a Democrat!” ‘‘ Yes,” said a wicked fellow in the crowd, ‘‘ born 
like a dog, blind!” 

But we are told now that the great boon for the farmers in their 
5 condition is to have their wool put on the free list, 
and to come in competition with the wool-growers of South 
America and Aust , Where pasture is free and the laborers 
are encouraged with a bountiful reward for well done good and 
faithful servants” of 6 cents a day. 

The prospect is really encouraging, is it not, to the sheep- 
growers of the country? You ought to get down on your knees 
and give thanks to your Democratic deliverers from this “ hor- 
rible death.” You can certainly offer the prayer that the boy 
offered when the horses ran away with the wagon. He anda 
neighbor man were in the wagon, on the top of a high elevation; 
the horses started to run in the direction of a bluff, where 100 feet 
below ran a river; the lines broke, and the horses were within 50 
feet of the bluff and certain death; the man hallooad at the boy 
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to pray, as he could not, and something must be done at once; 
the 1 dropped to his knees, closed his eyes, and said: 
“ Oh, Lord! for what we are about to receive make us thankful.” 

It is a splendid scheme, designed to catch the New land 
manufacturers and elect a Democratic President. The 1,000,000 
sheep-owners are asked to put their finished product, the fleece 
of wool, on the free list, and the robber manufacturer (as you have 
been told) is to have under this Democratic bill just about the 
same protection on his manufactured goods as he now receives 
under the McKinley tariff, at least not to exceed 1 cent less. 
He is to have your wool free of duty, and all foreign wool free 
also, but Mr. Foreigner can not come here and sell you his man- 
ufactured goods free of duty, because this bill protects the man- 
ufacturer here to the extent of 39 per cent. They aresocharitable 
to these manufacturers that are charged by them of robbing you 
out of millions of dollars annually that they take off 1 per cent 
of their protection from foreign importations only, but on your 
wool, that is to come in direct competition with the foreign wool, 
they take off 12 cents a pound. In other words, you are to have 
no NOS; the manufacturers are to have 39 per cent pro- 
tection. 

Australia is now 3 nearly one-half of the wool of the 
world, and wool is therefore depressed from 3 to 8 cents a pound. 
Now, if the 11 and 12 cents a pe is taken off of your wool, as 
this bill does, what will be the direct effect on American wool? 
It is very low now; what will be its price then? 

I desire to read a statement made October 1, 1891, by Messrs. 
Justice, Bateman & Co., wool commission merchants of Phila- 
delphia and Boston, as to foreign markets, and as to the price 
here and in London. 

The new clip of Australian wool is now being shorn, and will be very 
much! rt any previous clip. The increase there each year is enor- 
mous, is in the way of very much higher prices. American wools are 
now largely influenced by the value of Australian wools in London, although 
the latter always 12 cents per pound below the value of the same wool 
inside of American custom-houses. 

You will see that they state positively that Australian wools in 
London are always 12 cents a pound below the value of the same 
wool inside of American custom-houses. 

To the same point I want to append quotations for foreign wool 
from last cire of Messrs. Helmuth, Schwartz & Co., Messrs. 
Jacomb, Son & Co., and Messrs. Buxton, Ronald & Co., all of 

ndon: 


Price of American wools, 
o 2 
Bg aH |e He 
E 888 
2 8 © 3 
8 3 88 
Price in 3 March, 1892.. 38 3 | 31 
Per cent of nage fF iy 40 50 51 
Scoured cost, incl 1 63 70 | 63} 
Scoured cost, after add loss on skirts to 
make scoured wool eq to competing for- 
eign skirted Wool r 70} 77 | 7%} 
Free-trade price of wool in United States on 
basis of same scoured cost of competing 
grades in London, March, 1892 20 203 | 20 
Decline that must take place o 
fleeces to reach the current free-wool price of 
competing grades in London, March, 1892. 18 51 1411 
The figures in the first Iine show the price of American wools 


in the Eastern markets of the United States on March 1, 1892, 
while the prices in the fifth line are the free trade or the Lon- 
don values to-day for the same wools on the basis of the scoured 
value of competing grades of the same kind. Or,in other words, 
if there was no duty upon wool to sustain the present American 

rices, as indicated in the first line, the value of these wools to- 

ay would be the figures in the fifth line, which are their values 
at this date in London. So the farmer can see that if the tariff 
is taken off of wool he will sell his wool for 12 or 14 cents less 
than he does now, or he will not sell it at all. 

This tariff tinkering since 1883 has lost the wool-growers of 
the United States over $30,000,000. The slight reduction of 18 
per cent on wool in 1883, made by the Republican party through 
a combination of circumstances forced upon them, gave a check 
and uncertainty to the sheep industry in this country. 

Tn 1883 in Ohio the Democrats, in view of this slight reduction 
in the tariff on wool, issued a circular entitled Importance of 
the wool-growing industry in Ohio.” During the campaign that 
year thousands of these circulars were scattered throughout the 
State, war: the wool-growers of the State of this grievous 
wrong done them by the Republican pon and promising, if 
placed in power, to right the wrong. ere is what they stated: 

In no State in the Union is there an industry more important than that of 
wool-growing in Ohio. 


In 1882 the number of — owned by Ohio wool-growers was 4,594,607, or 
more than one-tenth the whole number in the United States. The value of 
these four and one-half millions of sheep is stated at $13,384,257. 
In 1881 the number of pounds shorn in Ohio was 22,651,801. These are enor- 
mous aggregates, and certainly show that — di is a source of vast 
wealth to our people, as it is one of the most wi of our industries. 
The farmer who reads this, and it should be read by every farmer in the 
State of Ohio who cares for his material welfare, need not be informed that 
he has a common cause with the 8 ot an interest ot transcend- 
ent importance who number, at the lowest estimate, 400,000 persons. He 
need not be informed that however grieviously and audaciously he may be 
wro) by the in power, he is stillnot without means ofrighting him- 


self. m 400,000 men are in an industry, that industry must, in- 
deed, be important; and when 000 men unite to demand justice, their re- 
quest will hardly be resisted. 


The following astounding figures confirm this statement. 
They show, for the last four census years, the number of sheep 
in the United States, the production of wool, and increase dur- 
ing each decade: 


Number 
of sheep. 


The inference to be drawn from these figures is that the wool 
tariff came as a blessing to the 1 classes; that the 
marvelous growth of the sheep industry would certainly have 
continued had the tariff b2en let alone; but that the cause of the 
increase haying been removed, we may expect to see an instant 
falling off, both in the number of the sheep and the value of their 
product. Still they continue: 

The Republican President, Tariff Commission, and 9 at the bidding 
of the monopolists of New England, wantonly and wickedly reduced the ony 
on wool so as to enable foreign producers to compete advantageously wit 
native growers. The average reduction of the duty, you will remember, was 
18 per cent only. 

They said: 

With the reduction of 18 cent the abandonment, to a great extent, of 


sheep-raising must inevitably follow, 8 course designed b; 
the Bepublican party is allowed to be out. * 7 


8 and applause on the Republican side.] 
ow mark À 
The Democratic party, as the facts show, have been steadily and earnestly 
opposed to the perpetration of this great wrong against the people. 
Laughter on the Republican side.] 
hey are now talking to the 400,000 Republicans in my State; 
and, notwithstanding the Republicans of Ohio protested against 
this falsehood, we were defeated in 1883. 

Mr. BURROWS. Is that document a Democratic statement? 

Mr. DOAN. This is the document they published, issued to 
the 400,000 voters, owners of sheep in Ohio, alleging these facts 
to be true of the Republican party. 

Mr. BURROWS. When? 

Mr. DOAN. In 1883. 

Mr. BURROWS. Why, I am surprised. 

Mr. DOAN. I will read further from this pamphlet; it is 
mighty good reading, in view of these acts, immediately after 
the election in 1883, and in this House to-day: 

To state the consequences in a practical manner, the farmer whose flock 
produced 500 pounds of wool per year will get $36 less this year, estimating 
upon the maximum price last year; and estimating upon the minimum price 
of iast year he will get $31.50 — than he would the duty not been re- 
These figures are based upon the supposition that there will be no unusual 
2... ͤ tad pen Tone 
8 cairns foreign — of wool to this country, the price will 
be much further reduced. 

Mark— 


That foreign exporters will take every advantage in their power is certain, 
for, during last year, when the tariff of 1867 was still in operation, the value 
of raw wool imported aggregated 47,000. 000, the duty collected being 28,- 
670,000. Our farmers will, indeed, do well if the American sheep industry 
esca; total ruin, * * * The abandonment to a great extent of sheep 
raising must inevitably follow, if the pernicious course designed by the Re 
publican party is allowed to be carried out. 

These facts indicate that as a political party they are heartily 
in sympathy with the wool-growers’ cause. In their platform 
of principles, adopted at the Columbus convention, they made 
the following declaration: 

The act of the Republican Congress reducing the tariff on wool, while at 
the same time increasing it on woolen goods already highly protected, was 

uitous Sy meen discriminating in favor of monopoly and t the 
cultural interests of the country, and ought to be corrected; and we 


heartil N the action of the Democratic members of the Ohio dele- 
gation ngress in voting against that measure. 


How do they stand to-day on this subject? Then a slight re- 
duction on wool of 18 per cent was iniquitous legislation, discrim- 
inating in favor of monopoly and against the agricultural inter- 
ests of the country, and ought to be corrected. à 
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I have listened patiently to hear what the Democratic 
friends of mine from Ohio, m airs, ee [Mr. OUTHWAITE] and 
others, had to say on the pending bill, not to reduce the tariff on 


wool 18 per cent, but to place it on the free list—no protection 
whatever. 2 

Mr. ALLEN. Was that since the war? 

Mr. DOAN. That was in 1883. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Inever defended that political platform. 

Mr. DOAN. The gentleman may not have defended it, but he 
gave it the benefit of his silence at least. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. No; I was always a revenue reformer. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGEof Kentucky. Will the gentleman from 
Ohio tell us when it was that that occurred? 

Mr. DOAN. In 1883. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Ah, the Ohio Democ- 
racy have gotten a great deal of light since then. [Laughter.] 

r. DOAN, That reduction in the tariff, as I have stated, was 

but 18 per cent only, and the Democrats said it was pernicious, 
that it was ruinous to the sheep industry, and that it would ulti- 
mately drive the sheep industry from the United States. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. They have learned bet- 
ter since then. 


Mr. DOAN. I hope the 
are not, God help them. K 

The time of . DOAN having expired, by common consent it 
was extended five minutes. 

Mr. DOAN. Now, here is the 
address that they made in 1883, un 


Farmers of Ohio, can you trust the 


r which we went down: 
that has in our National ny ed 
ture 1 and robbed you at the bid of the capitalists of New = 
[Laughter.] 


Is there any hope for you from such a party, who haye thus deliberately 
sacrificed your dearest and best interests? 

[Laughter.] 
The that created this great wrong can not be trusted to give you re- 
lief. e ocrats in Congress were your friends. 

[Laughter.] 


sought by every means in their power to prevent this wrong from 
being cted on you. Trust the Democratic party in this — it has 
promised to and will give you relief. 


Mr. DINGLEY. That was in the matter of maintaining the 


ped on wool. 
r. DOAN. Yes, and the duty had only been reduced 18 per 
cent then. 

Now, I never like a lawyer unless he follows up and proves his 
case. Here was a reduction ‘of 18 per cent. ey said it was 
robbery; that it was pernicious; that it would drive the sheep in- 
dustry out of the United States, and more, that the Republicans 
could not be trusted to right that wrong. 

Mr. MCKINNEY. What did you reply to that? 

ee DOAN. I can not yield for interruptions, as my time isso 
short. 

Now, what did theydo, Mr. Speaker? They promised to right 
this wrong. This is the way they did it. At the very next 
Congress an excellent gentleman from the State of Illinois [Mr. 
MORRISON], a Democrat, introduced a tariff bill, not in favor of re- 
storing the 18 per cent deduction on wool, but a horizontal bill, 
to cut the duty 20 per cent more. If 18 per cent was robbery 
in 1883, so decla: by Democrats, in the name of all that is 
sacred, what is 20 per cent in addition to it? And let me say to 
you, that so persistently was the bill pressed on the Democratic 
side of the House that it came within 4 votes of n seal i 

Right on the heels of this bill, under a Democratic ident, 
the distinguished gentleman from Texas [Mr. ROGER Q. THE 
now a United States Senator from that State, introduced in 
House a tariff bill, not restoring the 18 per cent that was robbe 
to the farmers in Ohio in 1883, not to cut down 20 per cent in ad- 
dition as pro d by Mr. Morrison in 1884, but to wipe out all 

rotection whatever and to place the farmer’s wool on the free 

ist. Such was the friendly sg saa proposed by Democrats 
from 1883 to 1889, and yet they have, on the floor of this House, 
consumed days to show that the sheep industry has not pros- 
pered since 1883. 

In view of such attempted legislation repeated from 
8 mark, only failed from being carried out 

emocrats were not in political power so to do—how could it be 
hoped that the sheep industry of this country could extend and 
ought to have increased from 1883 to 1890, with these Demo- 
cratic assaults hurled at its life? 

We had in Ohioin 1883 between 4,000,000 and 5,000,000 sheep, 
valued at 813,384,257. Under this continual threat of the Dem- 
cratic party, the number of sheep in Ohio and in the United 
States have gradually been reduced. Farmers were afraid to in- 
vest money in the sheep enterprise, and so the depression and 
shrinkage continued, losing multiplied millions of money to the 


are peas somewhat. If they 
ghter. 


| adenine pc of that wonderful 
e 


year to 
the 


8 at a time when the loss was most serious and fatal to 
em. 
In 1890 the Republicans being in power in all the branches of 


the Government, and having regard for all the interests of all 
the people, put a stop to the further destruction of the sheep in- 
dustry in this land, restored the old duty on wool, and as if by 
magie life returned to the sheep enterprise, and the number of 
sheep in the United States since that time has increased in num- 
ber 1,500,000. 

And now we have another gentleman from the State of Illinois 
[Mr. SPRINGER], and I am glad to see him here again restored 
to health, introducing a similar bill that must be destructive of 
the wool ind in the United States. 

We are told that the farmer needs no protection on his wool. 
Now, let us see how he would comeout. I have shown that wool 
of the same grade and character of the American wool sells in 
London for 17 cents a pound; 1 centa pound lands it in America, 
that is 18 cents; 11 cents tariff, that is 29 cents—the price of 
American wool. 

The farmer can well figure for himself on this question—wool 
in London 17 cents a pound, 1 cent to land it here is 18 cents, and 
no tariff. Then the farmer here sells his wool of the same qual- 
ity for 18 cents, or he does not sell atall. Every farmer can under- 
stand that. You turn him off with his finished product, wool in 
the fleece, with no protection against the half-c and half-fed 
pauper labor of 6 or 8 cents a day, and at the same time give the 
manufacturer 39 per cent on his manufactured product, and you 
call that honest dealing. You rob the farmer, the least able to 
bear it, and then turn around and give the men you have been 
denouncing as robbers 39 per cent tariff protection against all 
foreign importations. 

Now, I want to say one word more for the farmer. 

The substantial people of this country—the reliable ple— 
the ple that are generally solvent—the men who pay 100 cents 
on the dollar, are the farmers. Ninety-six out of every hundred 
merchants die insolvent. Eighty out of every 100 middlemen, 
men who gather up the surplus products of the farms, and risk 
the markets for profits, leave no estate to be settled up. tae fat 
nine out of every 40 professional men of all professions live li 
Watts’ Christian, ‘‘at adying rate.” Of manufacturers and pro- 
ducers of that character, 60 out of every 100 become bankrupt. 
But of farmers, only 20 out of every 100 become insolvent—80 
out of every 100 are solvent. 

If men who are in business other than farming to-day were 
compelled, as the farmers are, to put their indebtedness upon a 
public record where ‘‘all that runs may read,” more than half 
of them would suspend business within the next thirty days. The 
farmer is the reliable man. He has been abused, and you now 
propose to leave the tariff on manufactured goods and to take off 
the duty which protects his product. It is an insult to the farmer 
and to the interests which he represents. If the New England 
manufacturers insist upon compelling the raisers of sheep to fur- 
nish them free wool from the sheep’s back, I would meet them 
half way with an equally i Sa demand that fres manufac- 
tured products went upon my back also. [Applause on the Re- 
publican side.] 

Mr. Chairman, the ple of the United States have enjoyed 
thirty years of protection. What answer doesit bring? In 1880 
the debt of the foreign nations aggregated $23,482,000,000. In 
1890 they aggregated $25,636,000,000, an increase in ten years of 
$2,154,000,000. The debt of the United States in 1880 was $1 ,922.- 
000,000. In 1890 the debt was $916,000,000, a decrease of $1,006,- 
000,000. In other words, while the foreign nations increased 
their debt $2,154,000,000 in ten years, the United States decreased 
her debt $1,006,000,000. Not only so, but the debt of the States 
and Territories have been reduced during that period $67,000,- 
000. The per capita indebtedness of the nation, State, and Ter- 
ritories in 1880 was $46.59; and in 1890 it was $20.46, less than 
one-half. The per capita indebtedness of the United States in 
1880 was $38.33 and in 1890 $14.63. It is much less now. 

Under free trade, a Democratic tariff from 1846 to 1860, four- 
teen years, the balance of trade was against us $432,000,000. 
From 1876 to 1890, fourteen years of protection, the balance of 
the foreign trade was in our favor 81, 669,000, 000. Which do you 
like best in a business point of view? In fourteen years undera 
tariff for revenue only we were in debt to foreign nations for what 
we had bought of them 432,000,000. In 1890, fourteen years 
under a protective tariff, foreign nations were indebted to us for 
what we had sold them $1,669,000,000. g 

To sum it all up to the period of 1861, when the Democratic low 
tariff had spent its force, and rendered its final account and the 
balance struck, we found the Treasury bankrupt, the Govern- 
ment not able to borrow $1, arms stolen, ships scattered to dis- 
tant seas, the columns of the Government down, and patriotism 
at a lowebb. Where in all this broad land did your bleeding, 
dying nation look for help save to the Republican party? Let it 
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stand to our immortal honor, as a white shaft to the clouds, that 
the Republican party, as a party, was the only party that took 
hold of this nation in the hour of its sore extremity, when it needed 
a friend, when the child and heir of freedom cried for help, and 
with the aid of the loyal Douglas Democrats (God bless every one 
of them), raised this nation up phoenix-like, purified as by fire 
through rivers of blood, until to-day it is the crowning glory of 
the civilized world, the bright and morning star in the constel- 
lations of the nations of the earth, the very Isaac of the race in 
which all are to be blessed. 

The Republican party has taken the nation’s wealth from $16,- 
000,000, to 863,000, 000,000; from 30,000 miles of railroad to 
170,000. To-day the internal trade of the United States is $50,- 
000,000,000; foreign trade less than 31 per cent. Under this 
American tariff of 1861, made for the American people, combin- 
ing the greatest good to the greatest number, we have so devel- 
oped our resources until we now produce one-third of the world’s 
mining, one-fourth of the world’s manufacturing, one-fifth of the 
world’s farming, and we possess one-sixth of the world’s accumu- 
lated wealth. 

Let us protect and defend this civilization; let us arise above 
the storm of human passion and unaffected by its rage, and real- 
ize in its fullness that all sectionalism, all strife, all hatred, all 


wrong, may banish before the march of freedom’s millions, bat- ö 


tling for the Government of the people, by the people, and for 

the people; that the North and the South, the East and the West, 
under the crossed swords and locked shields of American lib- 
erty, clothed with justice and mercy, may meet in everlasting 
union and kiss each other in peace. 

The 152 7 Jorma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. BYNUM. Mr. Chairman, I renew theamendment. I do 
not intend to detain the committee even the five minutes that is 
allotted to me under the rule. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. 
DINGLEY] stated that there were about one million farmers en- 
gaged in sheep husbandry. The same statement was made in 
the report on the McKinley bill, or rather it was stated in that 

report that there were probably 1,200,000 mene in raising 
sheep, and that placing wool on the free list would wipe out that 


industry. 

Now, the aggregate value of the annual wool clip in the United 
States is about $75,000,000; so that if there are 1,000,000 men, or 
1,200,000 men, as stated in the McKinley report, the gross value 
of the product per individual engaged in the ind is about 
$70 per annum. It must be a very great industry which yields 
to each man engaged in it and dependent upon it $70 per annum; 
and if the statement be true, I would advise the men who are en- 

ged in raising sheep to sell their sheep and buy acow, or to go 

to some other business where they can make a little money. 
[Laughter.] I withdraw the formal amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS]. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, I desire to modify the amend- 
ment, so that instead of proposing to strike out all wools ” it 
3 out merely the word wools,” after the word all,” 

e5. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. Ido sofor the pu of putting in the RECORD the 
census statement with reference to the number of pounds of 
scoured wool carpet as well as clothing that were by the 
woolen mills of this country in 1890. The numberldf scoured 

unds was 215,001,813. There were used at the same time, as I 

ve already said, 61,626,261 pounds of shoddy. There were 
171,880,831 pounds of scoured wool used by our woolen and car- 
pet mills in 1880, = Shi with 52,163,926 pounds of shoddy. 

Mr. BRECKIN. E of Kentucky. Can eg oh ease tell 
us how many pounds of wool in the grease it es to make a 
pound of scoured wool? 

Mr. DINGLEY. There were 372,873,713 ee of clothing 
and carpet wool as it was purchased by the in 1890, most of 
itin the grease, some of it washed, and some scoured, and it 
made the quantity of scoured pounds that I have stated, 315,001,- 
813 pounds, with 61,626,261 pounds of shoddy. In the same year, 
or rather in 1889, a year earlier, according to the report which I 
have here, the mills of the United Kingdom, inclu England, 
Ireland, Wales, and Scotland, used 162,380,559 pounds of shoddy, 
two-and-a-half times as much shoddy as was used by the mills of 
this country, and more than three times as much per capita as 
was used in this 5 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. How much scoured wool 
was used in the United Kingdom? 

Mr. DINGLEY. According to tables published by the Boston 
Journal of Commerce, compiled from the latest reports, in 1889 
the woolen mills of Great Britain used 247,200, pounds of 
scoured wool oper 215,001,813 pounds of scoured wool used by 
the woolen of this country in1890. Eighteen hundred and 
eighty-nine and 1890 were peculiarly unfortunate years for the 
woolen mills of this country on account of the large importations 


of foreign manufactures of wool, but very prosperous years for 
foreign mills. In 1891 the woolen mills of this country were 
prosperous, and used about 235,000,000 pounds of scoured wool, 
propenly very nearly as much as the woolen mills of Great 

ri n. 

Now, the charge has been made, and it has been argued witha 
great deal of pertinacity, without a single fact to support the 
charge, that the fact that we pe a protective duty upon wool 
tends strongly to cause a much larger use of shoddy in this coun- 
try than exists in acountry like Great Britain that has free wool; 
but the fact is, and the census statistics in this country and the 
parliamentary statistics in Great Britain show that use of 
shoddy per capita is decreasing in the United States and increas- 
ing in Great Britain, until, per capita, it is three times as great 
there as it is here. 

Why is it that shoddy is used in the manufacture of woolen 
cloth as an adulterant? It is for the purpose of cheapening the 

oods. Shoddy costs in this country, for example, from 10 to 
8 cents per pound; but scoured wool costs from 50 to 70 cents 
per pound. Hence shoddy is used for the purpose of cheapening 
the manufactured article. Now, shoddy can not be used to any 
great extent in woolen goods without the knowledge of the 
wholesale dealer, the man who is accustomed to handling goods. 

The fact of this admixture is known to the retail dealer; and 
it becomes known to the consumer sooner or later. And when 
shoddy is used the article must be sold at a much cheaper price 
than if it were not used. Now, the people of this country are 
much more prosperous than the people of Great Britain; they 
have more money to expend; they adopt a higher standard of liy- 


ing; ere A demand better clothing; and the result is that they 
will not buy shoddy clothing to the extent that it is bought in 
Great Britain. 


Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. By the use of the word 
‘shoddy ” does the gentleman mean to include not only what is 
technically known as ‘‘shoddy,” but all other substitutes and 
peer ne heer which go into the manufacture of so-called woolen 
g £ 

Mr. DINGLEY. As a matter of fact very little of anything 
outside of shoddy is used as an adulterant. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I submit that that does 
not answer the question. I desire to know if the gentleman 
meant in using the word“ shoddy,” to include these other arti- 
cles, whether much or little of them may be used? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does the gentleman refer to cotton? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Cotton, camel’s hair 

Mr. DINGLEY. Camel's hair, mohair, and t’s hairare not 
adulterants; they are valuable textile mater used in the best 


goods. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I said substitutes and 
adulterants. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I move to strike out the 
last word; and I give the gentleman from Maine the benefit of 
my time to answer my question. Iresubmit the question: When 
the gentleman used the word ‘‘ shoddy” did he mean to include 
or exclude such other substitutes and adulterants as are used in 
the manufacture of articles which are called woolen? 

Mr. DINGLEY. When used the term ‘‘shoddy” I used it as 
meaning rag wool and similar materials; and they are the only 
adulterants, properly speaking, that can be used. It is impossi- 
ble to use cotton as an adulterant without its presence being at 
once disclosed. Cotton is, therefore, very slightly used as an 
adulterant, most of the cotton used in so-called woolen goods be- 
ing used for There are cotton-warp goods, such as the 
old-fashioned satinets and repellents, which wear a great deal 
longer than all-wool goods. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I only desire that the 
gentleman and I should understand each other in the use of the 
word. Idid not mean to say that shoddy is the only substitute 
used here or in England; nor did I mean to say that shoddy may 
not be honestly used so that everybody knows whatitis. The 
statement I submitted was that not only shoddy, which is largely 
wool, but other substitutes and adulterants which are not wool 
were used in America; and it is no answer to my statement to 
say that shoddy is used in England. 

Mr. DINGLEY. My general statement is this, and the facts 
on careful examination will sustain it: adulterants are used to a 
smaller extent per capita in this country than in the United 
Kingdom. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Now to ayoid any mis- 
understan I deny that statement; and the gentleman may 
put the proof, if he has it, in the RECORD. In denying the 
statement I want to say another thing. The gentleman spoaks 
of a per capita use of these articles in America and the British 
Isles. He ought to understand that that is not a fair method of 
stating the matter. We do not sell woolens to anybody except 
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Americans; but the British manufactures of wool aresold pretty 
nearly all over the world. 

Our export trade in woolens is so little as to be practically 
Fron T, the, British export of all forms of woolens is very 
large; and as to a certain character of goods known, generally 

, as woolen goods, made by the lish manufacturer to 
be sold in comparatively warm climates, substitutes are publicly 
put in soas to make the goods more suitable for those who are to 
use them. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Oh, they are always purposely put in. 

paoe the hammer fell.] 

he CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

Mr. BURROWS. I trust, Mr. Chairman, that my friend from 
Tennessee will 5 the vote until morning on this amend- 
ment, as it is a kind of test vote. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I think we ought to have one vote to-night, 
to see how it lies. I would like to have a vote on this question, 
and will then move that the committee rise. 

Mr. BURROWS. I would say to my friend from Tennessee 
that several gentlemen have asked me quite recently if we would 
have a vote on this to-night and I said probably not. A number 
have gone, I think, from the Hall. It will not expedite it much 
to take the vote to-night and it will accommodate us very much 
to postpone it. We have no desire to delay action. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I have no objection to this going over until 
morning if it can be understood that debate is now closed. 

Mr. BURROWS. I have no objection. 

Mr. DINGLEY. You mean debate on this amendment? 

Mr. McMILLIN. On this amendment. 

Mr. BURROWS. We have no disposition whatever to delay 


proceeding. 
Mr. McMILLIN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I will ask that this 
o over until morning, with the understanding that the vote shall 
= taken as soon as we go into Committee of the Whole again 
without further debate. 

Mr. BURROWS. Certainly, 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I move that the committee now rise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that it can not enforce 
an Ve between the gentleman from Michigan and the 
gentleman from Tennessee. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I understand that; but there is no doubt 
that the agreement will be lived up to, and that itcan be carried 
out in the manner suggested. 

The motion of Mr. MCMILLIN was then to. 

The committee accordingly rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. BLOUNT reported that the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union having had under 
consideration the bill H. R. 6007, had come to no resolution 
thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
: By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as fol- 
ows: 

To Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois (on motion of Mr. SMITH of Illinois), 
indefinitely, on account of business; and 

To Mr. Cox of New York, for the remainder of the week, on 
account of important business. 

And then, on motion of Mr. MCMILLIN (at 5 o’clock and 11 
minutes p. m.), the House adjourned. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 
severally reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 
referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

By Mr. PICKLER, from the Committee on War Claims: A 
resolution referring to the Court of Claims the bill (H. R. 5352 
for the relief of Margaret Virginia Maddox. (Report No. 970. 

By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee, from the same committee: 

85 i R. 3002) for the relief of John T. Brown. (Report 

o. 971. 

N. 972 R. 4402) for the relief of John A. Bates. (Report 

o. 972. 

By Mr. COX of Tennessee, from the Committee on Claims: A 
bill (S. 43) for the relief of the personal representatives of Ade- 
licia Cheatham, deceased. (Report No. 974.) 

By Mr. WILSON of Missouri, from the Committee on Pen- 
sions: The bill (H. R. 6936), granting a pension to Perry G. Ware, 
Florida war. ey eat 973.) 

Also, from the Committee on Pensions: 

A bill (H. R. 6547) to grant a pension to Henry S. Bethards. 
(Report No. 975.) 

A bill (H. R. 4378) granting a pension to Benjamin Churchill. 
(R port No. 976.) 

By Mr. PARRETT, from the Committee on Pensions: A bill 

H. 5 to increase the pension of Thomas Enlow. (Report 

o. 977. 


BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills, and a resolution of the fol- 
lowing titles were introduced, severally read twice, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. LIVINGSTON: A bill (H. R. 7844) for the enlar 
ment of the volume of the currency and the distribution of the 
same—to the Committee on Ways and Means. : 

By Mr. CARUTH: A resolution of the General Assembly of 
Kentucky, favoring the extension of the commissioners of agri- 
culture of the several States—to the Committee on the Post-Of- 
fice and Post-Roads. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. ALDERSON: A bill (H. R. 7846) for the relief of Dr. 
Mat Wallace—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7847) granting an increase of pen to 
Isaac W. Clinger—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7848) granting a pension to James A. Wig- 
gins—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7849) ting a pension to E. G. Welch—to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7850) granting a pension to Harvey and Mary 
Ann Walls —to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7851) granting a pension to Isaac Carter to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7852) granting a pension to Marshall Cot- 
trell—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7853) for the relief of G. W. Ratcliff—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7854) granting a pension to James H. Ma- 
theney—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, r 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7855) for the relief of W. T. Appling—to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BACON (by request): A bill (H. R. 7856) for the relief 
of Julius Stahel—to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BRETZ: A bill (H. R. 7857) for the relief of Cornelius 
Johnson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL: A bill (H. R. 7858) for the relief of the 
House of the Good Shepherd—to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

By Mr. COX of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7859) for the relief of 
the trustees of the Cumberland Presbyterian Church of Pulaski, 
Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CRAWFORD: A bill (H. R. 7860) for the relief of 
Enoch KOA the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DAVIS: A bill (H. R. 7861) for the relief of Anna Ella 
Carroll, and to place her name on the pension roll—to the Com- 
mittee on . 

a Mr. DI ON: A bill (H. R. 7862) granting a pension 
to John B. Younger, of Grant County, Ky.—to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNPHY: A bill (H. R. 7863) to increase the pension 
of Annie M. e ERY the Commitee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. ENLOE: A bill (H. R. 7864) for the relief of the estate 
of Sadel Hayes, deceased, late of Madison County, Tenn.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7865) for the relief of Thomas M. Wadley, 
for back pay and Deny the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. EPES: A bill (H. R. 7866) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Treasury to pay to T. J. Jarrett, collector and custodian 
of customs at city of Petersburg, Va., the sum of $60 per month 
7 his compensation from January 1, 1890 to the Committee on 

aims. $ N 

By Mr. HEARD: A bill (H. R. 7867) for the relief of Mrs. Mary 
A. Manifee—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LESTER of Georgia: A bill (7868) for the relief of 
Charles V. Neidlinger—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. McCREARY: A bill (H. R. 7869) for the relief of S. 
Collier—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7870) to remove the charge of desertion from 
be record of Fountain S. Gough—to the Committee on Military 


airs. 

By Mr. PARRETT: A bill (H. R. 7871) to remove the charge 
of desertion from the military record of William W. Sullivan— 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

BTM PAYNTER: A bill (H. R. 7872) for the relief of John 
G. Lee and others—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also (by request), a bill (H..R.7873) for the relief of M. H. Johns 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7874) granting a pension to Sarah Smiley— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 7875) for 
the relief of Thomas J. Graves, of Fayette County, Tenn.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 7876) for the relief of H. C. Kincaid, admin- 
istrator of John Kincaid, of Corinth, Miss., formerly of Fayette 
County, Tenn.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By. ee: TOWNSEND: A bill (H. R. 7877) to grant an honor- 
able discharge to George S. Raymond, late captain Sompa a; 


Sixty-fifth are pre ew York Volunteers—to the Comm 
on Militar Affairs. ; 

By Mr. VAN HORN: A bill (H. R. 7878) 8 an increase 
of pension to William Shelley, late of the Thirtieth New York 
State Volunteers—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 7879) for the re- 
lief of A. O. Williamson, of Madison County, Ill.—to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7880) for the relief of Matthew N. Grimmett, 
of Madison County, Ala.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7881) for the relief of William McD. Taylor, 
of Madison 7288 Ala. —to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 7882) for the relief of settlers 
u certain lands within recent reservations in the county of 

and State of California—to the Committee on the Public 
Lands. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 7883) granting an increase of 

nsion to Mary E. Mason, widow of late Julius W. Mason, major 

rd Regiment United States Cavalry—to the Committee on 
Pensions. > ; 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 7884) granting a 
pension to Vandalia Riddle—to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and pa- 
pers were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABBOTT: Petition of citizens of Ellis County, Tex., 
remonstrating against the passage of House bill 395, concerning 
lard and lard compound, and similar measures—to the Commit- 
tee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. a ee tae penen o 23 Sae of cuen 5 
County, W. Va., for passage of a law regulating ion 
fictitious farm products—to the Committee on 8 

Also, petition of 37 citizens of West Virginia, in favor of ado 
tion of resolution offered by Mr. DURBOROW on January 11, 1892, 
for a new system of spelling—to the Committee on Education. 

Also, petition of 23 citizens of Charleston, W. Va., asking pas- 
sage of an amendment to the Constitution of the United States 
to prevent any State from appropriating any money for any pur- 
pose to any institution under sectarian contract—to the Commit- 
tee on the J 3 $ 

By Mr. ANDREW: Petition of the Metropolitan Steamship 
Company and others, to widen and deepen the main ship chan- 
nel in Boston Harbor—to the Committee on Rivers and ‘bors. 

By Mr. BABBITT; Petition of business men of Watertown, 
Jefferson County, Wis., in favor of free delivery of mails in rural 
districts—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the Wisconsin State Agricultural Society, 

t the free use of the lands of the Government for pasturing 
stock, etc.—to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of Wisconsin State Cranberry Association, 
favoring appropriation for telegraph frost warnings—to the 

Committee on hd eet 

Also, petition of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce, to 
amend the interstate commerce law—to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Walworth County, Wis., against 
removal of the duty on barley—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce, of Milwaukee, 
favorable to unform bill of lading—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, petition of citizens of Jefferson County, Wis., opposed 

to the sage of House bill 2699, known as the Hatch bill, and 
Senate bill 1757, known as the Washburn bill—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. > 

Also, petition of farmers of Milton, Mo., in favor of the free 
delivery of mails through country districts—to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petitionof D. P. Clough and others, of Walworth, Wis., 

ainst the removal of duty on barley—to the Committse on 

ays and Means. 

, petition of farmers and business men, of Vienna, Wis., 
against the passage of House bill 1757, known as Washburn bill— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BELTZHOOVER: Petition of Michael Fiscel, Michael 
Schartz, Josiah Benner, Jacob Benner, Franklin Swisher, estate 
of Peter Frey and estate of Nicholas Eckenrode—all to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

Also, thirty-five petitions as follows: Petition of Henry Culp, 


estate of Peter Raffenspuger, estate of David Zeigler, George W. 
Rose, Alexander Cobean, George Arnold, Peter Conover, David 
Blubaugh, John T. Haner, Drusilla Kirbst, Samuel S. Moritz, 
estate of George Grimm, sr., John Memshow, Sarah E. Weikert, 
John Martin, John Houck, estate of Dr. David Study, Peter Or- 


endroff, Eliza Felterhaff, Solomon J. Wilty, Lydia Loyster, John 


Group, Michael Frey, Elizabeth Wible, Jacob Baker, Lewis A. 
Bushman, Nathaniel Lightner, and William Patterson—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

_Also, petition of members of the Presbyterian Church, of Me- 
chanicsburg, Pa., for the closing of the Columbian Exposition 
sx Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposi- 

on. 

Also, petition of citizens of Newville, Pa., and its vicinity, in 
favor of the adoption of a sixteenth amendment to the Constitu- 
tion providing against any law respecting the establishment of 
religion—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BELKNAP: Four petitions of citizens, as follows, of 
1 e any e the aggregate 147 names, praying for 
the enactment of a law by Congress, subjecting oleomargarine 
to the provisions of the laws of the several States—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: Petition of citizens of Philadelphia, favor- 
ing amendment to the naturalization laws—to the Select Com 
mittee on 5 and Naturalization. 


By Mr. BLAND: Petition of George Elmon of Texas County, 
Mo., asking to have his claim referred to the Court of Claims 
under the Bowman act—to the Committee on War Claims. 


By Mr. BOUTELLE: Resolutions of citizens of Millridge, Me., 
protesting against the passage of the Lapham bill for the taking 
of menhaden and mackerel with purse seins in bays and inlets 
of the United States to the Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

Also, memorial of citizens of Plymouth, in favor of House bill 
120, to exclude impure matter from the mails to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of Penobscot County, Me., in favor 
of the pure-lard bill—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BOWERS: Petition of Grass Valley Grange, Califor- 
nia, asking the passage of a law prohibiting dealing in options— 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BROWN: Petition of George W. Barnett and others, 
of Salem, Ind., for relief of George W. Barnett and others—to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, petition of citizens of New Albany, Ind., in regard toa 
sixteenth amendment to the Constitution—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of citizens of Seymour, Ind., in favor of Senata 
bill 254—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. BROSIUS: Petition of citizens of Lancaster County, 
Pa., in favor of an amendment to the Constitution relating to es- 
tablishment of religion—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolutions of the Theological Seminary of the Reformed 
Church, against opening the World's Fair on Sunday to the Se- 
lect Committee on the Columbian E tion. 

By Mr. BRICKNER: Petition of citizens of Random Lake and 
vicinity, Wisconsin, against repeal of duty on barley—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolutions of Milwaukee (Wis.) Chamber of Commerce, 
asking for amendment to the interstate-commerce law, so as to 
prevent unjust discrimination—to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, resolutions of the Wisconsin Cranberry Growers’ Associ- 
ation, praying for an extension of the telegraph weather service, 
so as to protect cranberry and tobacco crops from frost—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Cato, Manitowoc County, Wis., 
favoring the Hatch option bill—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

Also, two petitions of citizens of Wisconsin—one from Calu- 
met County and the other from Sea fog County—against the 
passage of Senate bill 1757 and House bill 2699—to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

Also, two protests of citizens of Wisconsin; one of Sheboygan 
County and the other of Ozaukee, against the repeal of the im- 
post duty on barley—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BUSEY: Thirteen petitions bearing 295 signatures of 
citizens of Illinois, praying for enactment of law by Congress sub- 
jecting oleomargarine to the provisions of the laws of the several 
States—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BYNUM: Petition of J. W. Girton and others, ol 
Shelby County, Ind., for free delivery of mail in country dis- 
tricts, etc.—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- . 

By Mr. CATE: Petition of 22 citizens of Pocahontas, Ark., 
against gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 
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By Mr. CAPEHART: Petition of Allen C. Vickers, for spe- | of all debts—to the Committee on Coinsge, Weights, and Meas- 


cial act granting a pension—to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CARUTH: Protest of Rey. C. J. K. Jones and the 
Church of the Messiah, against closing the World’s Columbian 
Exposition on Sunday, and favoring free admission to working- 
men on that day—to the Select Committee on the Columbian 

osition. 

y Mr. CHAPIN: Memorial and petition of citizens of Brook- 
lyn, N. V., and others, in favor of the passage of an amendment 
to the Constitution, to be known as the sixteenth amendment, 
prohibiting the establishment of any reiigion, ete.—to the Com- 
mittee on the J 3 

By Mr. CLARK of Wyoming: * One 
by John C. Friend and 82 others, of yoming the second by 
John Henry and 70 others; and the third by Thomas Hendle. 
and 17 others, all praying for the establishment of a branc 
home for disabled volunteer soldiers and sailors at Fort Fred 
Steele military reservation, in the State of Wyoming—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLOVER: Remonstrance of citizens of Southern Kan- 
sas, protesting against passage of the Perkins Indian educational 
bill—to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. COBB of Alabama (by request): Petition of W. G. 
Brewer and others, of Macon County, Ala., for e of an act 
regulating speculating in farm products—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

y Mr. COOMBS: Affidavits of S. Collen and others, in sup- 
port of her claim to a bill—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CRAIG of Pennsylvania: Petition of 44 citizens of 
Washington County, Pa., in favor of an amendment to the Con- 
stitution that no State shall pass a law concerning the establish- 
ment of any religion—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CROSBY: Petition of Chestnut Hill Grange, No. 191, 
of Massachusetts, in favor of free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, in favor of pure-food bill—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, in favor of a bill to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, in favor of pure lard—to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CURTIS: Petition of Watertown Grange, No. 7, of 
Watertown, N. Y., against establishing religion or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DALZELL: Two petitions of sundry citizens of Alle- 
ghany County (Twenty-second Congressional district), in favor 
of amendment of the naturalization and immigration laws—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of the First Allegheny Day Nursery, in favor of 
withholding appropriation to the World’s Fair unless on condi- 
tion that it be not opened on the Sabbath day—to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. DE ARMOND: Petition of citizens of Cass County, Mo., 
for the passage of the antioption bill—to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

By Mr. DICKERSON: Papers to accompany House bill grant- 
ing a pension to John B. Younger, of Grant County, Ky.—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. EDMUNDS: Petition for closing World's Fair on Sun- 
day—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

y Mr. FITHIAN: Petition of 6 business men of Mount Erie, 
III., asking the closing of the World's Fair on Sunday—to the 
Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr, FORNEY: Petition of Edward N. D. Walker of Bloss- 
burg, Jefferson County, Ala., for pension—to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

Also, petition of Rev. W. T. Allen, and others, of Gallode 
Ala., protesting against the passage of Senate bill 362, provid- 
ing the removal of the Southern Utes—to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Petition of citizens of Kincaid, Kans., 
against passage of bankrupt law—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petition of citizens of Jewell County, Kans., for passage 
of antioption bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. GANTZ: Two petitions, one by Center Grange, No. 87, 
of Ohio, and the other of Captown Grange, No. 1150, asking for 
the extension of the free delivery of mails to rural districts—to 
the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, two petitions of Center Grange, No. 87, one asking for 
legislation for the encouragement of silk culture, and the other 
to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also petuon of Center Grange, asking for the passage of an 
act mak ng certain issues of money full legal tender in payment 


ures, 

By Mr. GREENLEAF; Petition of peas and students of 
the hester Theological Seminary of New York, that the Com- 
missioners of the Columbian ition do not open the doors of 
the Exposition on Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Co- 
lumbian Exposition. 

Also, two petitions of Brockport Grange, No. 93, of New York, 
one for a law to prevent adulteration of food and drugs, and the 
other to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Gates Grange, No. 421, of New York, urgin 

e of an act making certain issues of money a full best 
nner in payment of debts—to the Committee on Banking and 
zurreney. 

By Mr. HEARD: Petition of citizens of Polk County, Mo., pray- 
ing that Congress grant a pension to Morgan A. Russell, son of 
Samuel Russell, a soldier of the war of the American Revolu- 
tion—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOAR: Petition of Horace Austin, ex-governor of 
Minnesota, and 84 others, asking for laws and a means of enfore- 
ing Arp on the Indian reservations—to the Committee on Indian 

rs. 
By Mr. LITTLE: Petition of 27 citizens of New York, favor- 
ing a sixteenth amendment to the Constitution prohibiting es- 
tablishment of any form of religion or appropriating money to 
any institution wholly or in part under sectarian control—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, eller of 87 students of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary of New York, that if aid be given the Columbian Exposi- 
tion it shall be conditioned that said Exposition be clone on 
Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. MCCLELLAN: Petition of E. Brown and 36 others of 
Steuben County, Ind., for regulating speculation in fictitious 
farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MeCREARY: Memorial and petition of William B. 
Stewart and John G. Fee and others, in regard to amendment 
of the Constitution of the United States—to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of William B. Stevens and John G. Fee and 
others, asking Congress not to aid the World’s Fair with an ap- 
propriation of money unless the managers first agree to debar 
the saloon and observe the Lord’s day—to the Select Committee 
on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. MCDONALD: Petition of John E. Reid and others in 
regard to immigration and naturalization—to the Committee on 
the J rete 

By Mr. McKEIGHAN: Petition of citizens of Nebraska, in 
favor of the passage of a law to prevent dealing in options—to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

5 Mr. MANSUR: Papers in the claim of William Heryford— 
t 


e Committee on War Claims. 
Also, petition of Mason Wilconsin, of Vernon, Tex., for relief— 
to the Committee on War Claims 


By Mr. MARTIN: Petition of William Simons and 16 others, 
of New Cumberland, Ind., for a pure-food bill—to the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MITCHELL: Petition of shipowners and shipmasters 
engaged in commerce on the Great Lakes, against placing Chi- 
cago River under controlof city authorities and removing juris- 
diction of War Department over said river—to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, petition of Excelsior Marine Benevolent Association, of 
Milwaukee, Wis., against depriving the War Department of the 
5 the Chicago River to the Committee on Rivers and 

r ` 

Also, petition of citizens of Milwaukee, asking that the De- 
partment of Labor be authorized to investigate the slums of large 
cities—to the Committee on Labor. : 

Also, petition of 700 citizens of Milwaukee, for complete exclu- 
sion of Chinese from all territory within the jurisdiction of the 
United States—to the Select Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. MONTGOMERY: Petition favoring bill to prevent 
3 in fictitious farm products to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

By Mr. MORSE: Petition of William F. Warren, of Boston, 
Mass., against the opening of the World’s Fair at . 
ee Sabbath—to the Belect Committee on the Columbian Expo- 
sition. 

Also, petition of Hon, Henry O. Fairbanks, mayor, and 11 
others of Quincy, Mass., asking Congress to provide courts and 
systems of law for and in the Indian reservations—to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

Also, petition of the National Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, asking that no appropriation be made for the Columbian 
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Exposition unless the same be closed on Sunday—to the Select 


Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 
By Mr. NORTON: Petition of Biggs & Do „application 
800 —to the Committee on 


for relief, to accompany House bill 
Claims. 


By Mr. O'DONNELL: Petition of Evangelical churches of 
Battle Creek, Mich., in favor of an appropriation for the World's 
Fair provided the same be closed on Sunday—to the Select 
Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. O’NEILL of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens of 
Philadelphia, asking for an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States preventing States from requiring any relig- 
ious tests, etc.—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr.O’FERRALL: Petition of James H. Kennan, of Clarke 
County, Va., praying that his claim for stores taken by the mil- 
itary forces of the United States may be referred to the Court 
of under the provisions of the Bowman act—to the Com- 
mitteeon War Claims. 

By Mr. OWENS: Petition of residents of Farnsville, asking 
that the World's Fair be closed on Sunday—to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. PAYNTER: Petition of Z. R. Fletcher and evidence 
5 , for relief to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. PA’ N: Papers to accompany House bill 7745, for 
the removal of the charge of desertion from the name of James 
F. Canedy—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petition of citizens of Oswego County, N. V., 
for re ting speculation in fictitious farm products—to the 
Co: ttee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. RAY: Petition of citizens of Columbus, N. Y., for the 
free delivery of mails in country districts—to the Committee on 
the Pos and Post-Roads. 

Also, two petitions, one of Bartonville Grange, No. 589, and 
the other of Chit o Grange, No. 688, New York, in favor 
of House bill 395, de: lard, etc.—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

„four petitions by the same bodies; two in favor of a law 
to prevent the adulteration of food and drugs, and two to pre- 
vent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 


Also, petition of citizens of Windsor 
ting ee in fictitious farm products—to the 
ture 


Also, petition of Chittenango Grange, No. 688, New York, for 


elphia, in 
favor of an amendment to the Constitution—to the Committes on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. RIFE: Petition of the American Defense Association, 
representing 150 citizens of Harrisburg and vicinity, advocating 
the of a bill to amend the naturalization laws—to the 
Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Washington Camp, No. 258, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, of Fredericksburg, Pa., for the same—to the 
Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. SHELL: Petition of the heirs of Robert W. Fuller, for 
relief—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Daniel T. Pope, of Edisto Island, for relief— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of Robert G. Lamar, of Columbia, S. C., for re- 
lief —to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of the heirs of Joseph J. Pope, sr., for relief— 
to the ttee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of the heirs and devisees of John J. T. Pope—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of John W. R. Pope and heirs of F. P. Pope, for 
relief(—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of the heirs of John A. P. Scott, for relief to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petitions of the heirs of James B. Seabrook, for relief— 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, petition of the ministers of the evangelical churches of 


Laurens, S. C., protesting against the opening of the Columbian 
Exposition on the Lord’s day—to the Select Committee on the 
Columbian tion. 


Also, petition of the students and faculty of the South Caro- 
lina Presbyterian College, in reference to the opening of the 
. Fair to the Select Committee on the Columbian Expo- 

on. 

By Mr. SHONK: Petition of the National Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union, Twelfth Pennsylvania district, asking that 
no exposition or exhibition for which appropriations are made 


by Co: 
tee on the Columbian ition. A 

Also, petition of Was m Camp No 144, Patriotic Order 
Sons of Arion Boiler, Luzerne County, Pa., for an amend- 
ment to the Constitution prohibiting the poge by any State 
E 4 N any religion, etèe.— to the ttee on the 

udiciary. . 

By Mr. STAHLNECKER: Memorial of Tampa Board of Trade, 
asking continuance of the fast mail line from js Fla., and a 
mail steamship line to Colon—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of citizens of White Plains, N. Y., favoring the 

age of the proposed sixteenth amendment to the Constitution, 

po thatno Stateshall laws either respecting an estab- 

hment of religion or prohibiting the free exercise thereof; nor 

in appropriation for the ofany church, institution, or 

society, whol y or in part under sectarian control—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciany. 

Also, petition of M. Dewey, asking that the metric system be 
used exclusively in the customs service—to the Committee on 
Coinage, Weights, and Measures. 

Also, ponon of mass meeting at sooner Union, New York, 
renege tos at a law be passed absolutely an perpetually excludin 
the Chinese from the United States (except diplomats, etc.), 221 
providing for the enumeration and registration of those already 
PEro TAO the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 

on. 

Also, petition of John Conway, asking the repeal of the Yosemite 
nee 1 Park law—to the Committee on Public Buildings and 

rounds, 

Also, memorial of 3 astronomers concerning a change 
of management—to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, communication of Theodore Gilman, asking that the 
World's Fair be denied the appropriation unless closed on Sun- 
day—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, protest of Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce against 
py pape of the Washburn option bill—to the Committee on 

culture. 

Also, two protests, one of the New Vork Cotton Exchange, 
and the other of the Milwaukee Chamber of Commeree, against 
the Hatch bill (H. R. 2699), the Washburn bill (S. 685), and the 
Peffer bill (S. 1268)—to the Committee nn 5 


ress shall be e Sunday to the Select Commit- 


Also, protest of the Minneapolis Business Union, against the 
passage of the Washburn op bill 1757—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 


Also, petition of residents of the twenty-fourth assembly dis- 
trict in favor of ing the proposed sixteenth amendment to 
the Constitution that no State shall pass any law regarding the 
establishment of any religion, or restricting the same, nor make 
an Bs, x Near pap for any church, institution, or society in part 
A wholly under sectarian control—to the Committee on the Ju- 

ciary. 

Also, communications of Rev. Hobart in re to the World's 
Fair—to the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. VINCENT A. TAYLOR: ‘Petition of 867 citizens of 
Wellington, Ohio, that no appropriation or loan be made for the 
World’s Fair, except on condition, first, that the same be closed 
on the Sabbath; second, that the sale of liquors be prohibited 
within the exposition; third, that the art department be man- 
aged according to the American standard of purity in art—to the 
Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

Also, two petitions, one of citizensof Penfield, and the other of 
Cleveland, Ohio, for proposed form of sixteenth amendment to 
the Constitution appropriation for sectarian instruc- 
tion—to the Committee on the Ju 5 

Also, petition of Kirtland Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, fav- 
oring silk culture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Lake County, favoring the ere 
of House bill 11 as amended - to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: Protest of citizens of Fair Play, Colo., 
sgam the passage of a bankrupt law—to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 3 

Also, resolutions of Washington Camp, No. 30, Patriotic Order 
Sons of America, of Fairplay, Colo., in favor of bill reported by 
the Judiciary Committee to amend the naturalization laws—to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of 53 citizens of La Veta, Colo., in favor of alaw 
to prevent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

Also, petition of Horse Creek Grange, No. 91, of Colorado, de- 
fining lard andimposing a tax thereon—to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

Also, two petitions by the same body; one to prevent the adul- 
teration of food and drugs, and the other for the encouragement 
of silk culture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. TRACEY: Petition of Mary C. Smith, to accompany 
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a bill granting to her a pension—to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
Mr. WARWICK: Petition of J. B. Baltzly, and many other 
citizens of Wooster, Ohio, agoi opening the World’s on 
i the sale of liquor on 


Sunday, and the grounds—to the 
Select Committee on the Columbian ition. ; 
By Mr. WILLCOX: Paperin to self-registering instru- 


ments for New Haven—to the Committee on Agriculture. 
Also, petition of Mansfield Post, Connecticut, marking the 
battle lines at Gettysburg—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
Also, petition of citizens of Meriden, Conn., for closing the 
World's Fair on Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Co- 
on 


lumbian ition. 
By Mr. MS of Illinois: Petition of Isaac Nelson—to 
the Committee on Mili Affairs. 


Also, papers in claim of William F. Sotory, of Jefferson County, 
III. to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, petition of Daniel Briant—to the Committee on Pensions. 
Also, petition of John J. Yahne, for relief—to the Committee 
on In Pensions. : 

Also, petition of ang Sees aarp widow of Wilson Drigmore, 
of the Black Hawk war in 1832—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WILLIAMS of North Carolina: Petition of J. Van 
Lindley and others, of Guilford County, N. C., to prohibit the 
opening on Sunday of se! 5 where United States funds 
N expended - to the Select Committee on the Columbian Expo- 

tion. 

By Mr. WILSON of Washington: Resolution of Chamber of 
Commerce of Tacoma, Wash., asking Congress to give the States 
certain unsold public lands for public parks—to the Committee on 
the Public Lands. 

Also, petition of the Chelan Board of Trade and citizens of 
Chelan, and also citizens of Chelan Falls, Wash., for the earl 
completion of the Nicaragua Canal—to the Committee on Rail. 
roads and Canals. 

Also, petition of Maple Grove Grange, No. 45, of the State of 
Washington, for pure food—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, two petitions of citizens of Whatcom County, Wash., 
prayin the passage of House bill 401, rela 8 

e 
Also, petition of 21 citizens of Skagit, Wash., forthe enactment 


lect Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 
of the antioption bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 


SENATE. 
TUESDAY, April 5, 1892. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 
EMPLOYES OF SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, inclosing, 
in response toa resolution of the 24th ultimo, a list of subordinates 
employed in that institution on March 1, 1892; which, with the 
„ was referred to the Committee on Civil 
Service and renchment, and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT presented the petition of J. H. Gar- 
man and sundry other citizens of the United States, relative to 
the d loan to the World's Colunbian Exposition on con- 
dition that the same be closed on Sunday; which wasreferred to 
the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Marion, Iowa, pray- 
ing that the World’s Columbian Exposition be closed on Sunday; 
Gelee was referred to the Committee on the Quadro- Centennial 

ect). 

Mr. ON presented a petition of the First nie a anor 
Church, of Cresco, Iowa, praying that the World’s Columbian 
Exposition be closed on Sunday, and that the sale of intoxicating 
liquors be prohibited thereat; which was referred to the Com- 

ttee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). - 
also presented a petition of Division 226, Brotherhood of 
Locomotive rs, of Fort e, Iowa, praying for the pas- 
sage of House bill 7512, to promote the safety of railway sing de 
and travelers; which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

Mr. QUAY presented petitions collected by the National 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, of Pennsylvania, signed 
by 399 members; petitions of 38 congregations, organizations, 
and meetings held in Pennsylvania, embracing about 5, 750 mem- 
bers, and the petition of G. M. Sloan and other citizens of 
Allegheny, Pa., praying that the World’s Columbian Exposition 
be closed on Sunda ; that the sale of intoxicating liquors be pro- 
hibited thereat, and that the art department be managed accord- 


ing to the American standard of purity in art; which were re- 
Quadro-Ce 


ferred to the Committee on the 

He also presented resolutions adopted, the Vessel Owners 
and Captains’ Association, of Philadelphia, Pa., praying for the 
passage of the bill to transfer the revenue-cutter service from 
the Treasury to the Navy Department; which were ordered tolie 
on the table. 

He also presented the memorial of Harry Suplee and 40 other 
citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., remonstrating against the passage 
of the Faulkner, Caine, and Teller bills to provide home rule for 
Utah Territory; which was referred to the Committee on Terri- 
tories. 

Mr, McMILLAN presented a petition of the city council of 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., praying for the early completion of Fort 
prady; which was referred to the Committee on Military Af- 

airs. 

He also presented a petition of the iron ship building compa- 
nies of the Great Lakes, praying for the early and complete abro- 
gation of the treaty of 1817 with Great Britain; for legislation to 
construct a 20-foot channel from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic, 
and for the repeal of section 4136 of the Revised Statutes, 
ing a registry to foreign-built vessels under certain conditions; 
which was referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented the petition of Joseph L. Hudson and 77 
other citizens of Detroit, Mich., pra for the passage of legis- 
lation for the relief of Theodore Memger, of Detroit, Mich.; 
which was referred to the Committee on Patents. 

He also presented the petition of Alanson Niles and 42 other 
citizens of Flushing, Mich.; a petition of the Methodist Episco- 
eal Church of Flushing, Mich.; a petition of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union of Bear Lake, Mich., containing 313 in- 
dividual signatures; and petitions of the Woman's Christian 
Temperance Union of Lapeer and Belding. 3 that 
the World's Columbian Exposition be cl on y that 


ntennial (Select). 


-the sale of intoxicating liquors be prohibited thereat; which were 


referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented the following petitions of Sherwood Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Michigan: _ 

Petition praying tor the enactment of legislation for the en- 
coursrement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition jeaying for the passage of a bill to prevent the adul- 
teration of and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—referred to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for the passage of a bill ing certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Fi 

Mr. DAVIS presented resolutions of the Minneapolis (Minn.) 
Board of Trade, favoring an appropriation for a survey and esti- 
mate of the cost of opening up communication from the Great 
Lakes to the sea for vessels drawing 20 feet of water, and also 
indorsing the efforts of Senator DAVIS to secure the construction 
of ee canal from the Great Lakes to the seacoast; which were 
refe to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Coldwater, Ohio,- 
praying for the passage of Senate bill 641, to adjust the ions 
of those who have lost limbs or the use of them or have addi- 
tional disabilities; which was referred to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

He also presented a petition uf the Chamber of Commerce of 
St. Paul, „praying that an appropriation be made for a 
survey of a practicable fine for a canal to unite Lake Superior 
and the Mississippi River at the Twin Cities; which was 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented resolutions of the Minneapolis (Minn.) Board 
of Trade, indorsing resolutions passed i Bare Board of Trade of 
Aitkin, Minn., reques such change in the plan of construc- 
tion of the Government dam at Sandy Lake, Minn., as will per- 
mit the aed ores of steamboats in and out of that lake; which 
were refe to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. PLATT presented a memorial of citizens of York County. 
Pa.; a memorial of citizens of Cambria County, Pa.; a memorial 
of citizens of Montgomery . Pa.; a memorial of citizens 
of Montgomery County, Ohio, anda memorial of citizens of Sen- 
eca County, Ohio, remonstrating against the of the 
Faulkner, Caine, and Teller bills to provide home rule for Utah 
Territory; which werereferred to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. DOLPH presented a memorial of citizens of Oregon City, 
Oregon, remonstrating against licensing the sale of liquor in 
Alaska; which was referred to the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. SHERMAN presented the petition of Perrin H. Cardwell, 
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of Canton, Ohio, praying that he be allowed compensation for 
certain property taken for the uss of the Union Army at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., during the war; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

He also presented a petition of the First Baptist Church of 
Zanesville, Ohio, praying for the closing of the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition on Sunday and that the sale of intoxicating liq- 
uors be prohibited thereat; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a petition of the Junior Order of United 
American Mechanics of Toronto, Ohio, signed by William Mc- 
Kee, secretary, praying for the ge of the bill to amend the 
naturalization laws as agreed upon and reported by the Judicia 
Committee of the House of Representatives; which was referre 
to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of citizens of Dodge 
County, Nebr., and a petition of citizens of Nemaha County, 
Nebr., praying for the passage of the Washburn-Hatch antioption 
bills; which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented a petition of citizens of Schuyler, Nebr., 

raying for the closing of the World’s Columbian Exposition on 
Bday: which was referred to the Committee on the Quadro- 
Centennial (Select). 

Mr. DUBOIS presented the 

Ferris, and other citizens of 


tition of T. B. Long, George E. 
turas County, Idaho, praying for 
the passage of legislation regulating s ulation in fictitious farm 
5 which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CULLOM presented a petition of citizens of Will County, 
III., praying for the passage of the Washburn-Hatch antioption 
bills; which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the following petitions of Auburn Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Illinois: 

Petition pra; for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture and Forestry. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Petition praying for the passage of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition raying for the passage of a bill to prevent thé adul- 
teration of F and drugs—ordered to lie on the table. 


Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—refe to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post- 
Roads. 

Petition praying for the e of a bill certain issues 
of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the Com- 
mittee on Finance, 


Mr. BEDD Ons resented ser e of the Chamber of Gom: 
merce of Norfo A., remonstra against the e of an 
legislation changing the existing pilotlaws; 5 was 8 
to the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. WALTHALL presented a petition of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, of Sandis, Miss., containing sixteen sig- 
natures, praying that the World’s Columbian 555 be 
closed on Sunday; which was referred to the Co ttee on the 
Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

Mr. GIBSON of Maryland presented a petition of the Board 
of Trade of Baltimore, Md., praying that an appropriation be 
made by Congress of $3,500 for the establishment of alight-house 
at Point No Point, in Chesapeake Bay; which was referred to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented A poson of the Merchants and Manufac- 
turers’ Association of timore, Md., praying for the continu- 
ance by the Government of the Bureau of American Republics; 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

He also presented a petition of the General Assembly of Mary- 
land, pecan os for the passage of Senate bill 67, to transfer the 
Revenue Marine Service from the Treasury Department to the 
Navy re a apes which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. VILAS presented a petition of citizens of Merrill, Wis., 
praying for the adoption of an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States 8 any legislation by the States re- 
specting an establishment of 8 or making an appropriation 
of money for any sectarian purpose; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. PADDOCK presented sundry petitions, collected by the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, signed by 335 
members in Nebraska, praying that no exposition or exhibition 
for which ap 1 besser are made by Congress shall be opened 
on Sunday; which were referred to the Committee on the Quadro- 
Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a petition of Woodstown Grange, No. 9, Pa- 
trons of Husbandry, of New Teroy, and a 3 of Courses 
Landing Grange, No. 60, Patrons of Husbandry, of New Jersey, 
praying for the passage of the Washburn-Hatch antioption bills; 
which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


Mr. CAMERON eee a petition of the Woman's Chris- 


tian Temperance Union of Dempseytown, Pa., containing 230 
signatures; a petition of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union of Westmoreland County, Pa.; and a petition of the Wo- 
man’s Christian Temperance Union of Montrose, Pa., contain- 
ing 131 signatures, praying that the World's Columbian Exposi- 
tion be closed on Sanday which were referred to the Committee 
on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a petition of the Columbia National Bank 
of Columbia, Pa., PY g for the relief of the legal owners of 
the Columbia bridge, at Columbia, Pa.; which was referred to 
the Committee on Claims. 

He also presented a petition of 81 members of the Presbyte- 
rian Church of Mechanicsburg, Pa., praying that no exposition 
or exhibition for which appropriations are made by Congress 
shall be opened on Sunday; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

Mr. PASCO presented a memorial adopted at a meeting of the 

iono iT 1282 abolishing 3 t the e of 
nate bi a com otage; which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. Chg? ea 
Mr. BATE. I present, by request, a petition of citizens of 
Nashville, Tenn., praying for the adoption of asixteenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, as follows: 
No State shall any law respec 
prohibiting the en piema — thero. ayes 5 5 
money raised by taxation, or authorize either to 2 used, for the purpose of 
founding, maintaining, or aiding, by a priation, payment for services, 
expenses, or otherwise, any church, ous denomination, or religious so. 
ciety, or any institution, society, or und: which is wholly or in part 
under sectarian or ecclésiastical control, 
I move that the petition be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 
The motion was agreed to. 
Gowns Tawa ve presento a momona of CIDE of 3 

unty, ieee e passage of any legisla- 
tion restricting the buying and selli 8 grain and o ae tanh 
products for future delivery; which was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judic 3 

He also procen a petition of the Young People’s Society of 
Christian Endeavor of J Anita, Iowa, praying for the closing of 
the World’s Columbian ition on Sunday; which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (gaan) 

Mr. COCKRELL. I present sundry petitions collected by the 
National Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, Department of 
Sabbath Observance, praying that no exposition or exhibition 
for which appropriations are made by Congress shall b2 opened 
on Sunday. The petitions contain 167 individual signatures and 
241 representative indorsements, signed respectively by Mrs. J. 
C. Bateham, National Superintendent, and Mrs. M. 2 Catlin, 
District Superintendent. I move that the petitions ba referred 
to the Select Committee on the Quadro-Centennial. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. FAULKNER presented a petition of the Bridgeport Coun- 
cil, American Defense Association of Bridgeport, W. Va., pray- 
ing for the passage of legislation to amend the naturalization 
laws; which was referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

Mr. HAWLEY presented a A ter of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of East Haddam, Conn., praying for the clos- 
ing of the World’s Columbian Exposition on Sunday, the pro- 
hibiting of the sale of intoxicating liquors thereat, and the man- 
agement of the art department according to the American 
standard of purity in art; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Mr. VEST, from the Committee on Commerce, to whom wae 
referred the bill (S. 2556) authorizing the construction of a bridge 
across the Red River of the North, reported it with amend- 
ments. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 2677) to authorize the Illinois and Iowa Railway and Ter- 
minal 8 to build a bridge across the Mississippi River 
at Moline, III., reported it with amendments. 

Mr. TURPIE, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the pill (S. 2351) granting a pension to John B. Meigs, 
reported it without amendment, aud submitted a report thereon, 

r. SHERMAN. Iam directed by the Committee on Finance, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. 2615) for creating a fund for 
the payment of pensions and for setting our army of idle laborers 
at work on extensive public improvements; for removing the 
strongest incentive to crime among the poor and to vice among 
the rich; for protecting the American from the influx of undue 
alien competition, and for other purposes, to report it back and 
to move that it lie on the table. The bill provides for a system 
of taxation which in the opinion of the committee it is not 
within the constitutional power of the Senate to originate, and I 
am instructed to move that it lie on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 


1892. 


Mr. SHERMAN, from the Committee on Finance, to whom 
were referred the following bills, reported adversely thereon, 
and the bills were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill (S. 2226) to prohibit national banks from receiving or 
paying yeaa on deposits made by national banks; and 

bill (S. 1589) to repeal section 3699 of the Revised Statutes 
which empowers the Secretary of the Treasury to anticipate in- 
terest upon the public debt. 

Mr. SHERMAN, from the Committee on Finance, to whom 
was referred the resolution submitted by Mr. GEORGE on the 
lith of February, 1892, instructing the Committee on Finance 
to report a bill requiring the issuing and keeping in cireulation 
of legal-tendcr Treasury notes, reported adversely thereon, and 
the resolution was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. DAVIS, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, reported them severally without 
amendment, and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 1078) to pension Jane Allen; and > 

A bill (S. 1254) granting a pension to Anson Northrup. 

Mr. DAVIS, trom the Committee on Pensions, to whom were 
referred the following bills, submitted adverse reports thereon, 
which were 1. 0 to, and the bills were postponed indefinitely: 

A bill (S. 1 granting a pension to Catherine Creed; and 

A bill (S. 1258) granting a pension to George W. Brant. 

Mr. McMILLAN, from the Committee on Post-Offices and 
Post-Roads, to whom was referred the bill (S. 2604) to reclassify 
and prescribe the salaries of railway postal clerks, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. PADDOCK, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
were referred the following bills, submitted adverse reports 
ee which were agreed to, and the bills were postponed in- 

efinitely: À 

A bill(S. 1671) granting an increase of pension to Everard 
Bierer; and 

A bill (S. 1472) granting a pension to Mrs. Sarah Schafer. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 1186) granting a persion to Joseph H. Welty, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. : 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 1008) granting a pension to Abasha Risk, reported it 
with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 1536) to increase the pension of Leroy Root, reported it 
without amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. GALLINGER, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom 
was referred the bill (H. R. 1528) to pension Samuel O. Fisher 
of Lynn, Mass., reported it without amendment, and submitted 
a report thereon. 

Mr. CAREY, from the Committee on Public Lands, to whom 
the subject was referred, submitted a report accompanied by a 
bill (S. 2839) for the relief of the inhabitants of the town of El 
Reno, Okla.; which was read twice by its title. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 1452) for the relief of the occupants of the town site of El 
Reno and to confirm the entry made by J. A. Foreman for the 
lands covered thereby, and for other pu reported adversely 
thereon, and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. SAWYER, from the Committee on Pensions, towhom was 
referred the bill (S. 1573) granting a pension to Kate A. S. Con- 
nor, submitted an adverse report thereon, which was agreed to, 
and the bill was postponed indefinitely. 

Mr. SHOUP, from the Committee on Pensions, to whom was 
referred the bill (S. 1691) granting a pension to Josephine Q. 
poe reported it with an amendment, and submitted a report 

ereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 231) granting arrears of pensions to P. Q. Healy, submit- 
ted an adverse report thereon; which was agreed to, and the bill 
was postponed indefinitely. 

JOHN A. DEAN. 

Mr. TURPIE. Iam directed by the Committee on Pensions, 
to whom was referred the bill (S. ) granting a pension to John 
A. Dean, to report it fayorably, without amendment. 

Mr. PASCO. Task that that bill be taken up for immediate 
consideration. It is a very meritorious bill. The party in whose 


behalf the pension is Be a to be ted is a very old man. 
pine VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for informa- 
tion. 


Mr, DAWES. I hope the Senator from Florida will not insist 
upon the consideration of the bill at this time. 

Mr. PASCO. It will not take a moment. If it takes any time 
I shall not insist upon it. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to piace on the pension roll, subject to the provisions 
and limitations of the pension laws, the name of John A. Dean, a private in 
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Capt. Ledwith’s company, Florida Mounted Militia, of the Seminole Indian 
wars of Florida, d g the years A. D. 1839 and 1840, and in the later Indian 
wars in that State. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

REPORTS OF BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I am instructed by the Committee on 
Printing, to whom was referred the joint resolution (S. R. 56) 
providing for the 8 of the eighth and ninth annual reports 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, for the years 1891 and 1892, 
to report it with certain amendments, that I will state to the 
ee: I ask for the present consideration of the joint res- 
olution. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Let it be read for information. 

The Chief Clerk read the joint resolution, and, there being no 
objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded 
to its consideration. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I move to fill the blanks in the first sec- 
tion by inserting in line 6, “‘ thirteen ” before thousand,” and 
inline $ twenty-seven” before“ thousand;” soas to make the sec- 
tion read: 


That there be 8 50,000 copies of the eighth and ninth annual 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry for the years 1891 and 1892, of which 
copies shall be for the use of members of the Senate, 27,000 copies for the use 
of members of the House, and 10,000 copies for the use of the Secretary of 
Agriculture; the illustrations to be executed under the supervision of the 
Public Printer, in accordance with the directions of the Joint Committee on 
Printing, the same to be subject to the approval of the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture. 


Mr. COCKRELL. ay make a variance of only a thousand ? 
Why not put it at 26,000 for the House of Represenfatives and 
preserve the usual proportion ? 

Mr. MANDERSON, This was fixed for the reason that it 
leaves 10,000 for the use of the Secretary of Agricultute. The 
Senator from Missouri will remember t when the general 
printing bill was under consideration the Senate changed the 
number of this report to be printed to this exact number. 

Mr. COCKRELL. This, then, co mds with that bill? 

Mr. MANDERSON. It Gate conforms to that bill ? 

Mr.COCKRELL. Very well. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I move to strike out the second section 
of the joint resolution. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to strike out the second 
section, in the following words: 

Sec. 2. That the sum of §——, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is 
hereb: 5 out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise ap- 
propr: to defray the cost of printing and binding said reports, the two 
reports to be bound in one volume. Å 

Mr. MANDERSON, I do this so that the form may be changed 
from a joint to a concurrent resolution. The provision of the 

eneral statutes requires that printing for Congress shall be 

one by concurrent resolution. Congress has frequently departed 
from this rule where the measure wasself-appropriating. Then 
of course it must assume the form of a joint resolution; but the 
committee have thought it best (and after consultation with the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations I find that he 
agrees with the committee in that view) that the printing of 
Congress had better be done by concurrent resolution, perha 
with the exception of the printing of the report of the Comm 
sioner of Agriculture, which always involves a large amount of 
money, because we print more than half a million copies of that 
report, and that the appropriation had better be made for all 
the printing in the general appropriation bill. For that reason 
I propose to change the form of this resolution. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment striking out the second section. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Isimply desire to ask my colleague if any 
reduction in the report as to the number was made by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. MANDERSON. None whatever. We propose the print- 
ing of 50,000 ap seer by the distribution that is e. 

Emoe that the form of the resolution be changed from a joint 
to a concurrent resolution by striking out the resolving clause 
and putting in the proper words at the beginning of the resolu- 


rts 
000 


tion. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question ison the amendment 
of the Senator from Nebraska, to strike out the words Resolved 
by the Senate and House of eee tne of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled” and inserting ** Resolved by 
the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring).” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
concurrent resolution. 
The concurrent resolution was agreed to. 


ETHNOLOGICAL REPORTS. 


Mr. MANDERSON. Iam directed by the Committee on Print- 
ing to report back favorably with amendments the concurrent 
resolution for printing the eleventh and twelfth annual reports 
of the Director of the Bureau of Ethnology, and I ask for the 
present consideration of the resolution. F 

The Senate, by unanimous consent, proceeded to consider the 
concurrent resolution, which was 8 as follows: 

Resol Senate Representati neurring), That th 
be on 22 Printe 8 Office 15,900 copies boned of 8 
enth and twelfth annual reports of the tor of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
with accompanying pa) and illustrations, and uniform with the preced- 

volumes of the series, of which 3,500 shall be for the use of the Senate, 
7,000 for the use of the House of Representatives, and 5,000 for distribution 
by the Bureau of Ethnology. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Imove to amend the resolution first by 
str: out, in line 3, after the word Office,” “ 15,500” and in- 
se 8,000.“ The question on all the amendments might as 
well be taken in gross. I send the amendments that I propose 
to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendments will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 3,strike out the words “fifteen 
thousand five hundred” and insert 8, 000;“ in line 6, strike out 
„3,500“ and insert 1, 000;“ in line 7, after the word ‘‘ Senate,” 

ke out 7,000“ and insert ‘‘2,000;” so as to make the concur- 
rent resolution read: 
Senate Representatives concu: „Tha 
4 — reread eapi iei A Office 8,000 € copies each ot 3 
the r of the Bureau of Ethnology, 
with accompanying papers and illustrations, and uniform with the oe 


thnology. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Theseamendments make the concurrent 
resolution conform to the public-printing bill that has passed 
the Senate. 

The amendments were to. f: 

Mr. COCKRELL. Was the number of those ethnological re- 
ports cut down to1,000 for the Senate in the public-prin bill? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Yes; that was the provision of the gen- 
eral bill, 1,000 for the Senate, 2,000 for the 
the Bureau of 1 

The concurrent resolution as amended was agreed to. 


TARIFF COMPILATION. 


Mr. COCKRELL. Before we leave the question of printing I 
should like to inquire of the Senator from Nebraska whether any 
order has been made for printing the tariff compilation of 1891. 
That was the report of the Senate Committee on Finance. It is 
avery valuable document, and it ought to be printed. I sup- 

it had been ordered printed until I inquired this morning 
and found it had not been printed. 

Mr.MANDERSON. My recollection is that such a concurrent 
resolution has passed the Senate. I am not tive that it has 

the House of Representatives. I will look the matter up, 
owever. 

Mr. COCKRELL. It ought to have been printed long ago. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had agreed 
to the concurrent resolution of the Senate to print the eulogies 
delivered in tags, ges on the late Hon. Preston B. Plumb. 

The message announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 2056) to repeal the provisions of an act entitled An act 
to amend sections 4488 and 4489 of the Revised Statutes, requir- 
ing life-saving ne air on steamers,” approved March 2,1889, 
80 far as they relate to steamers pgg exclusively upon any of 
the lakes, bays, or sounds of the United States. 

The m further announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 0185) to absolutely prohibit the coming of Chinese 
persons into the United States, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 


The message also announced that the Speaker of the House 
had signed the following enrolled bill and joint resolution, and 
they were thereupon signed by the Vice-President: 

A bill (H. R. 610) extending the privileges of the first and sev- 
enth sections of the act approved June 10, 1880, governing the 

rtation of merchandise without appraisement to the port 
of ensburg, in the State of New York; and 

A joint ution (H. Res. 92) to encourage the establishment 
and endowment of institutions of learning at the national capital, 
by defining the policy of the Government with reference to the 
use of its library and scientific collections by students. 


ouse, and 5,000 for 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 

Mr. MCPHERSON introduced a bill (S. 2840) to confer appoint- 
ments upon the enlisted men of the Navy; which was read twice 
by its title, and referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Mr. COCKRELL (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2841) for the 
relief of Henry C. Rose; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. BUTLER introduced a bill (S. 2842) to reappoint Warren 
C. Beach as a captain in the Army and to place him on the re- 
tired list in addition to the number now authorized; which was 
read oa by its title, and referred to the Committee on Mili- 

airs. 
r. CAREY (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2843) creating 
a commission to inquire into and report upon the material, in- 
dustrial, and mental progress of the colored race in the United 
States of America since the year 1865, and making appropria- 
tion for the same; which was read twice by its title, 852 re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. SHERMAN introduced a bill (S. 2844) for the relief of 
John Eckert; which was read twice by its title, and, with the ac- 
rest age Sei papers, referred to the Committee on Military Af- 


Mr. MCMILLAN introduced a bill (S. 2845) regulating the sale 
of distilled and fermented liquors in the District of Columbia; 
which was read twice by its title, and referred to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

Mr. PADDOCK introduced a bill (S. 2846) granting a pension 
to Granville R. Turner; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 2847) granting an increase 

m to Sarah Clorson; which was read twice by its title, 
an T the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 


He also introduced a bill (S. 2848) granting an increase of pen- 
sion to William A. Hoeg; which was read twice by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2849) gran’ an increase of pen- 
sion to John A. Miller; which was read t by its title, and 
referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. ALLISON introduced a bill (S. 2850) exempting from tax- 
ation the House of the Good ere of the city of Washing- 
ton, and providing for the cancellation of assessments or taxes 
heretofore levied against the said corporation; which was read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 

Mr. COKE (by request) introduced a bill (Ss. 2851) granting an 
increase of pension to Eli Moore Boggs; which was read twice 
by its title, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. MANDERSON (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2852) to 
change the name of the Capitol, North O Street, and South 
Washington Railway Company, and for other purposes; which 
was twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. i 

AMENDMENT TO A BILL. 

Mr. WARREN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the agricultural appropriation bill; which was 
refe to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, and or- 
dered to be printed. 


of 


COMMITTEE SERVICE. 


Mr. COCKRELL. I ask unanimous consent that the Chair 
may fill the vacancies upon the Committees on Coast Defenses, 
Mines and Mining, Patents, and Post-Offices and Post-Roads, 
made vacant a the retirement of Senator Chilton, of Texas. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Ts there objection? The Chair 
hears none; and the Chair appoints the Senator from Texas pr: 
MILLS] upon the Committees on Coast Defenses, Mines and - 
ing, Patents, and Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT MEMPHIS. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. TheChair lays before the Senate a 
resolution coming over from a previous day; which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution submitted yesterday by 
Mr. BERRY, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of War be directed to inform the Senate 
whether or not the Kansas City and — Raliway and Bridge Company, 


authorized by act of Congress . — 24, 1 to construct a bridge 
across the Mississippi River at Memphis, , have complied with that por- 
tion of said act which req’ such comp: to provide fora geway 
for wagons and vehicles of all kinds and for the transit of 


F The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

Mr. BERRY. Mr. President, when the bill was before the 
Senate four years ago to authorize the Kansas GIy a 5 
Railway 1 to build a bridge across the Mississippi River 


at Memphis, the bill as it came from the committee left it at the 
option of the company to e a wagon- way for vehicles or 
not, as they saw proper. 


offered an amendment at the time 
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making it obligatory upon the company to provide a passageway 
for wagons and Lende and for the transit of animals. The 
company objected to the passage of that provision, asserting that 
it would add largely to the cost of the bridge, probably $200,000, 
and the late Senator from Kansas, Mr. Plumb, ina public ch 
gave expression to the fear that if that were inserted in the bill 
the bridge would not be built. Nevertheless a majority of the 
Senate took a different view of the matter and did insert a pro- 
vision in the bill requiring the company to provide a way for 
wagons and vehicles of all kinds, and so the bill passed both 
Houses and was approved by the President. 

Ihave never heard an intimation of any kind or from any- 
where that the company were not complying with that part of 
the law until about one week ago I received a newspaper printed 
at Marion, in Crittenden County, Ark., in which it was stated 
that they were not complying with that part of the law, and call- 
ing upon the Representatives in Congress to see that it was done. 
I . wrote a letter to the Secretary of War asking him 
what the facts are in ard to the matter, and to that letter, 
sent I think last Wednesday or Thursday, I have received no re- 
ply of any kind whatever. ; 

then spoke to the Senator from Tennessee who sits nearest 
Hareg] in regard toit. He stated to me that some 

e of the bill he was sent for by the Secre- 

o informed him that upon a consideration of the 
matter it was feared thatif they attempted to provide a passage- 
way for wagons above the railroad track, or even by the side of 
the Faliron track, animals would be frightened by the trains, 
and it would not be safe; that he therefore pro to authorize 
the company to provide a wagon way along the regular track, 
to be opened for certain hours during the day when the railroad 
trains were not running, and that after consultation with the 
Secre of War he, the Senator from Tennessee, had come to 
the conclusion that probably that was the best to be done; that 
he afterwards mentioned the matter to my colleague and myself, 
and that we acquiesced in it. I afterwards saw a letter in a pa- 

r at Memphis, Tenn., written to a man by the Senator from 
8 which he practically made the same statement. 

Mr. President, while I am satisfied that the Senator from Ten- 
nessee fully intended to speak to my colleague and myself about 
the matter, while I am confident that he thought when he wrote 
the letter and perhaps . yet that he did speak to us, I wish 
to say that Iam confident, absolutely confident, that he is mis- 
taken in that, and that I never h: of any proposition of the 
kind whatever until I got it from the paper sentto me from Crit- 
tenden County, Ark. I am requested by my colleague [Mr. 
JONES] to say also that he is satisfied that the Senator from 
Tennessee is mistaken, and while he intended to speak to us that 
he did not do so. That is not a material matter to the Senate, 
however. 

I want to say in regard to my information that I have in the 
last two or three days seen parties from Memphis who told me 
that the ee BENS wholly disregarded the law; that in the 
construction of the bridge and in the very nature of it as con- 
structed it is impussible that wagons or vehicles of any kind can 
be transported across that bridge. The bridge at the lowest 
point is 75 feet above high-water mark. It has stot. provided 
now for passage along the narrow track where the road runs, 
for wagons. There is no inclosure whatever above to protect 
teams from shying or passing off at the top of the bridge. In 
addition to that, there is a trestle running out for half a mile on 
the Arkansas or western side of the river connecting with the 
bridge, so that it would be utterly impossible in the present con- 
struction and the manner in which they propose to put itin 
operation to get a wagon or vehicle of any character or descrip- 

on on the bridge, and if it were possible as at present con- 
structed no man who did not want to commit suicide would ever 
think of driving a team on that bridge. That is my information 
on the outside. 

This resolution is to call upon the Secretary of War to furnish 
the facts. I think that the Senate is entitled to the facts. While 
the bridge is important for railway purposes, it is more impor- 
tant for us to know whether a railroad company that receives a 
franchise from this Government can openly and directly disre- 
pa a pan provision put in the law by the Congress of the 

nited States at the time the charter was granted. Just what 
the remedy will be, if these are the facts, I do not know; but there 
ds aclause in the act which provides that Congress may at an 
time alter, change, or repeal the act granting the franchise. 
think the pone who live in the State of Arkansas, who are 
earnest in matter (and I took a great interest in it, and that 
is one reason viy if I had ever heard of any disposition to change 
the character of the bridge or to evade the law in any way I 
should have protested at the time), have a right to know that 
that company shall comply with the law if there is power in the 
Government to make them do it. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, some time after the passage of 
the act of 1888 authorizing the construction of this bridge, I 
heard—I do not remember now how, the Senator from Arkansas 
is not literally accurate when he says I was sent for by the Sec- 
retary of War—but I heard that the plans and specifications for 
the construction of the bridge did not provide for the wagon wa 
thatthe first section of the act req Iwasin sympathy wi 
the Senators from Arkansas in desiring the wagon way, and im- 
mediately upon hearing that the plans submitted to the Secre- 
tary of War did not require it I went to the War Department 
and had an interview with the then Secretary of War, Mr. En- 
dicott, upon the subject. Mr. Endicott's statement to me was 
that the plans submitted for my a prora provide a on 
highway upon the floor of the pis ridge, not to be at 
the same time that the railroad trains are upon the bridge, but 
certain hours of each day are to beset apart for wagon and car- 
riage traffic, the balance of the day to be devoted to the railroad 
purposes of the bridge.” 

In the course of the discussion, while my own opinion had been 
up to that moment that a separate wagon way on each side of the 
track, walled in to itself or a story above or below, should be 
devoted to wagon traffic, in the course of that conference with Sec- 
retary Endicott, I became satisfied that it would be exceedingly 
unsafe to adopt either of the plans that I had previously fa- 
vored, and I became satisfied then, as I am now, that the poy 


-which he et to adopt was the safest and, all things co 


ered, the best policy that could be siopa to accommodate the 
wagon and carriage traffic over that bridge. Iso told him, and 

ha coiperated with the Senators from Arkansas in respect 

not only to that, but in respect to all matters so far as I remem- 

ber that affected the interests of our respective States, my dis- 
tinct impression was—and were it not for the declaration of the 

two Senators from Arkansas I should say my distinct impression 

still is—that when I returned from the War Department I noti- 

fied them as to the character of the interview I had with the 

Secretary of War. 

But whether I did or not, when both of those Senators assure me 
that they have no earthly recollection of any such fact, that they 
are sure they would have remembered if I had notified them 
and would have given attention to it, I am bound to conclude 
that I am myself mistaken in supposing that I had spoken to 
those gentlemenaboutit. Certainly I was under no sort of obliga- 
tion or duty to inform them, but my personal relations with 
them would have ee me to do so, and I am sure I intended 
to do so whether I did or not, so as to put them on notice in 
order that they might protest or take any action they chose to 
take at that stage of the proceedings. 

These are the facts in respect to the matter up to the point of 
approving the plan submitted by the builders of the bridge. 

e plans were approved, as the fifth section of that act required 
the approval of the Secretary of War before even a shovelful of 
earth could be moved or any step taken in the line of commenc- 
ing the construction of the bridge. He had to approve the 
plans and specifications. He did poprova the plans providing a 
wagon way on the same floor of a 19-foot wide bridge for wagons 
and for s, all on the same 19 feet of space. 

I am surprised to hear the Senator say that he has not received 
an answer from the War Department, and I sgh ci it is owing 
to the fact that the Secretary of War has been absent for a few 
days. He was absent yesterday, for I happen to have been at the 
War Department yesterday morning,and learned he was absent, 
and also learned from the Chief of Engineers that a letter had 
been received from the Senator from Arkansas, and that the En- 
gineer Department had prepared an answer that I supposed had 
been forwarded to the Senator, and I doubt not it would have 
noon forwarded but for the fact of the absence of the Secretary 
of War. 

But I am quite satisfied, upon the assurance that the two Sena- 
tors give me, that I was mistaken in stating that I notified them 
of the results of my interview. 

Iam inclined to think, if a given number of suitable hours 
during the day is devoted to wagon and carriage traffic over that 
bridge and trains and locomotives kept off it for that time, 
that it is the safest, the most convenient, and immeasurably the 
best method that could have been adopted for wagon traffic upon 
a railroad bridge. 

We have, Mr. President, the Long Bridge here, a railroad 
bridge, and we have a wagon way on the same level on each side 
of it with a plank wall between. There is not a week perhaps, 
and scarcely a day, that there are not accidents occurring there 
by reason of frightened teams meeting or being overtaken by 
trains upon the bridge. The same would be true if we had a 
separate wagon way on either side of the railroad track on the 
Memphis bridge, or a story below or above devoted to wagon 
traffic while the railroad trains were upon the bridge. 

I think the plan adopted is very much the best if it is in good faith 
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carried out and adhered to, and I can assure the Senators from 
Arkansas that if the owners and constructors of that bridge do 
not in good faith out the policy and plans specified by the 
Secretary of War, and do not in good faith appropriate a fair 
and reasonable time for the use of wagon traffic upon that bridge, 
Pav, bee has abundant power to control it, and the Senators 
shall have my fullest coöperation in controlling and compelling 
the bridge company to do what in good faith they are bound to 
do under the plans approved by the Secretary of War. 

That is all, Mr. President, that I desire to say at present upon 
the subject. 

Mr. BATE. Mr. President, I was not aware of this resolution 
having been introduced by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
BERRY], until he addressed the Senate a few moments since. 
Upon examining, however, into the facts of the case as well as I 
have been able to do, with the knowledge I have, I am satisfied 
that there certainly can be no objection to the passage of the 
resolution. It calls for information from the Secre of War 
in regard to the question of the construction of the bridge at 

Memphis. 
Il was one of those instrumental, in conjunction with the Sena- 
tors from Arkansas and my colleague, although he was in favor 
of the bill as it came from the House, yetat the time he offered 
no serious Brei to the amendment—— 

Mr. S. I was in favor of the bill as it came from the 
committes. 

Mr. BATE. As it came from the committee then. Anamend- 
ment was offered here by the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. BERRY] 
in order to compel this opens to make some concessions for 
this franchise, a very valuable one, to construct a bridge, so as 
to give a wagon way and way over it. That amendment 

the Senate and the bill in that form become a law. Now, 

they have so constructed that bridge as to defeat the object of 

this legislation, Congress certainly ought to do something with 

it. The people are entitled to the convenience required by that 
amendment. 

The embarrassment I have in the case is that I understand the 
bridge is about completed, and that it has been constructed under 
the plan submitted by the company to the Secretary of War and 
met with his approval. How to get at it I do not know. Hence, 
I say the propriety of this resolution that the reyr A War 
may give us the information that is required for inte mt ac- 
tion. 

Now, Mr. President, as to the conveniences or inconveniences 
of the bridge as constructed at presentI can not say, but itseems 
to me that it is not safe; that a bridge which pretends to be a 
passenger bridge for wagons and carriages can not be safe be- 
tween those two railroad tracks. The wagon and passenger way 
ought to be above or below the tracks, it seems to me, as on the 
St. Louis bridge. That isa safe bridge, one that was constructed 

ears ago. Now, we have many facilities that we did not then 

ve in the construction of bridges, and they should be utilized. 

This bridge, however, has been nearly completed; hence the em- 
barrassment. 

I, too, called within the last few days, as my colleague has done, 
and the Senator from Arkansas, to see the Secre of War in 
regard to this matter. I believed the construction of the bridge 
had been in strict conformity to the law, upon the general idea 
that I assumed the Secretary of War would do his duty. When 
I called to see him last Saturday a week ago he was not present, 
and not having an interview with him, I had an interview with 
the Chief of Engineers, who informed me that the Secretary of 
War had approved the plans under which the bridge had been 
r L called again at the War Department last Satur- 
day and again failed to see the Secre of War, he being ab- 
sent. I approve the step taken by the Senator from Arkansas 
that we may elicit through this resolution information from the 
proper source that may give us light upon this subject. 

Mr. VEST. Can the Senator or the Senator’s colleague [Mr. 
HARRIS], who I understand lives at Memphis, state how this 
bridge is actually constructed? 

Mr. BATE. Yes, sir; I believe I can, but I suppose my col- 
l e can do it better. 

r. HARRIS. Iwas informed by the Chief of Engineers yes- 
terday that the bridge was 19 feet wide, that there is a single 
track in the center, and thatthe purpore is to give either agiven 
number of hours or to require what is called a ferry train of box 
cars, which means riper over a long train and being trans- 

rted by railacross the bridge. Facilities of that character, he 

ormed me, he understood, were approved by the Secretary of 
War, and were agreed upon. But beyond that I have no infor- 
mation as to how the bridge has been constructed. 

Mr. VEST. I did not hear the resolution. 

Mr. HARR'S. It is a simple resolution, calling for informa- 
tion, that I do nos think an y will oppone: 

Mr. BATE. Tae resolution calls for information from the Sec- 
retary of War in regard to this matter. 


Mr, President, this thing has slumbered for a long time. I 
was one of those who adyocated and voted for the amendment 
which has been mentioned, and I supposed that the bridge had 
gone on all right in the proper course of construction cae the 
supervision of the Secretary of War. I have received in the 
man time, however, no remonstrance or other communications 
from citizens there, under whose observance the bridge has been 
built, and I only in the last two weeks have received the infor- 
mation I now have from a very reliable source, Col. William H. 
Carroll, a citizen of Memphis, who wrote me a private letter, 
which I have shown to the War Department. 

The county judge there, Judge Galloway, has investigated the 
matter and had an interview published in relation thereto, which 
was sent me in the Carroll letter, and according to that inter- 
view, which is the source of my information, the idea I have of 
the bridge now is that it certainly will be impracticable and can 
not be safely and conveniently used by citizens, which fact prac- 
tically defeats the object of the amendment that was inserted in 
the bill granting the franchise before it became a law. That is 
the situation as I understand it. 

I think this resolution certainly o 
the proper information before we 
matter. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 
. Mr. President, is the morning business com- 
pleted? 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there further morning business? 

Mr. MORGAN. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to the 
resolutions which were under discussion yesterday, which I ask 
. be * and go on the Calendar with the resolutions. 

he VICE-PRESIDENT. That order will be made in the ab- 
sence of objection. 


PUBLICATION OF AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I present a resolution, which I 
should like to have disposed of by the Senate at this time, but 
if it is preferred by the Senator from Massachusetts, it may lie 
over and come u the morning. 

The VICE-P IDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on A 


ht to pass that we may get 
e any final action in this 


seriously affect the market prices of such 
governmental is subserved by suc 
publications should be continued. 

That for the purpose of this investigation said committee shall have power 
to send for persons and papers and employ a stenographer, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Does the Senator ask for the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like to have it considered 
at this time. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. MANDERSON. The resolution makes a charge upon the 
contingent fund of the Senate, and under the rules must go to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses 
of the Senate. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. It authorizes the committee to send 
3 and papers and to employ a stenographer. 

r. PADDOCK. That would send the resolution to the Com- 
mittee on Contingent Expenses under the rule. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then, with the consent of the Sen- 
ate, I will amend by striking out that feature of the resolution 
and ask for its adoption as it stands without that feature. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The part of the resolution proposed 
to be stricken out will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to strike out: 

That for the purpose of this investigation said committee shall have power 
to send for persons and papers and employ a stenographer. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator has the right to mod- 
ify the resolution, and it will be so modified. 

Mr. JONES of Arkansas. I should like to occupy the atten- 
tion of the Senate for one moment to give some of the reasons 
why the resolution should be adopted. : 

r. DAWES. Would not the Senator just as lief do it be- 
tween me and the chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, 
who has the District 1e bill behind the one I have in 
charge, and I should like to have him enjoy some of these inter- 
ruptions as well as myself? 

r. JONES of Arkansas. This is the morning hour, Mr. Pres- 
ident, the only time in which resolutions of this kind can be pre- 
sented, while I believe appropriation bills have the right of way 
for the whole day. The Senator, however, can object to the res- 


proper 


publications, and whether such 
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olution if he chooses to do so, and it can goover until to-morrow 
morning. If he does not object, I do not think I shall occupy 
the attention of the Senate for five minutes with what I have to 


say. - 
Nir. DAWES. If it will not incommode the Senator very much, 
I should like to bequeath this to to-morrow. 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Then the resolution may go over. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 


CHINESE IMMIGRATION. 


Mr. DOLPH. Iask to have a House bill upon the table laid 
before the Senate. The Committee on Foreign Relations meets 
8 it is important that early action should be taken 
upon the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TuRPIE in the chair). Will 
the Senator indicate the bill? 

Mr. DOLPH. It is a bill to prohibit the coming of Chinese to 
this country.. The present law upon that subject ox pires by its 
own limitation panya May. The Senate has alre passed a 
bill, which wentto the other House. Theother House has d 
an independent bill instead of amending the Senate bill. It 
looks as if the intention of the House was to prerana any legi 
lation being had on the subject and allow all the laws to expire, 
it having pursued the course of passing an independent bill, 
_ which must now go to the committee and pass this body before 
it can go into conference. If the other House had amended the 
Senate bill it could have gone into conference at once, I ask 
that the bill be read twice and referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. . } 

The bill (H. R. 6185) to absolutely prohibit the coming of Chi- 
nese persons into the United States was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. i 

INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 

Mr. DAWES. I move that the Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the Indian Ht he ode bill. à 

Mr. QUAY. I ask the Senator from Massachusetts to yield 
the floor to me for a moment. ‘ 

Mr. DAWES. I must insist on my motion. È 

Mr. QUAY. Itrustthe Senator from Massachusetts will yield 
the floor to me for a moment in order to have a vote taken 

Mr. DAWES. I have got nothing to yield yet. Imove to take 

up the Indian a ee bill. 

The VICE- ENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Massachusettes. 

The motion was nore to; and the Senate resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 5974) T appropriations for cur- 
rent and contingent expenses and ing treaty stipulations 
with Indian tribes for fiscal year ending June 30, 1893. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, during the discussion a day or 
two since the senior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. GEORGE] put 
a very pertinent inquiry to me in reference to some statements 
in the report which I made accompanying this bill. On the fifth 

age of thatreporthe found, under a comparative statement show- 
ing the appropriations for 1892, etc., this item: 

Payment to Sissetonand Wahpeton Bands of Sioux of North Dakota for #4 
acres of land, $80,000. 

He put the question to me how much that was an acre? It ap- 

to be an enormous sum. I was not able at the time to 
give him a specificanswer. I turned, however, ina few moments 
to the law and it is in these words: 

For oe to the Sisseton and Wahpeton Bands of Sioux Indians, of 
Devils e Reservation, in the State of North Dakota, for 64,000 acres of 
land (being at the rate of $1.25 igs acre), to which they are justly entitled 
under treaty of February 19, 1 (15 Statutes, 505), but which were not in- 
cluded wi their reservation boundaries. $ 

It is due to the Senator from Mississippi that I should give 
him this explanation. 

Mr. S. Iremember the Senator from Mississippi em- 

hasized the fact that there was $80,000 paid for 64 acres of land. 
122 pose the tables showed 64 acres instead of 64,000. 

r. DAWES. It was a misprint, and I was not able to show 
it to the Senator at the time, and I felt as if it was due him as 
well as to the Senate that I should doit at this time. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Ioffer an amendment as an amendment 
to the amendment of the Committee of the Whole. 

* The VICE-PRESIDENT. There is an amendment already 
pending. The amendment of the Senator from South Dakota 
will be read for information. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is E to amend by striking out 
the clause beginning in line 12, on page 1, and ending with line 
5, on page 2, and the amendment thereto adopted in Committee 
of the Whole, and inserting the following: 

The President is authorized to detail officers of the United States Army to 
act as Indian agents at all agencies where he shall deem such action for the 
best interest of the service. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The pending question is on the 
veel submitted by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Mor- 
GAN}. 


Mr. ALLISON. Let that be reported. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, I ask what is the parlia- 
mentary position of the bill? I understand it is in the Senate, 
and all the amendments made as in Committee of the Whole 
have been concurred in except the amendment of the commit- 
tee that was reserved by the Senator in charge of the bill. 

8 ne VICE-PRESIDENT. That is the understanding of the 
air. 

Mr. MANDERSON. To that amendment of the committee 
Seay is an amendment by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Mor- 
GAN]. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. An amendment by the Senator 
from Ala X 

Mr. MANDERSON. Task that it be reported. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Alabama will be stated. 

i The Chief Clerk read the amendment of Mr. MORGAN, as fol- 
ows: 


Provided, That the President shall hereafter 1 1 Indian citizens of the 


United States to act as Indian agents when, in dgment, the condition 


of the Indians of any Indian tribe is such that 8 will con- 
tribute to attach the Indians to civilization and to the Government of the 
United States. 

Mr. BERRY. Was not an amendment reserved which was re- 
ported to the Senate, and is not that the question before the Sen- 
ate? There was an amendment as to employing officers of the 
United States Army as Indian agents, which was voted on in 
Committee of the Whole. The committes amendment was de- 
feated, as I understand, and a separate vote was reserved on it in 
the Senate. 

Mr. DAWES. I understand the position of the bill to be that 
it is in this respect just as it came from the House of Represen- 
tatives, amended by the motion of the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. HAWLEY]. The failure of the amendment of the Commit, 
tee on Appropriations left the text of the bill in Committee of 
the Whole, and the text came up here without that amendment, 
89 that it stands the text of the House bill with the amendment 
of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. BERRY. But I am informed, I will say to the Senator 
from Massachusetts, that a separate vote was reserved. 

Mr. DAWES. A separate vote could not be reserved on that, 
because it was not reported to the Senate. - à 
Mr. BERRY. But after it was reported to the Senate and all 
the amendments were concurred in, the amendment was reoffered 

in the Senate. 

Mr. DAWES. Yes; I reoffered it. 

Mr. BERRY. Has the vote been taken on that amendment yet? 

Mr. DAWES. No; it has not. Now, the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW] proposes an amendment to the bill as 
it comes from the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. BERRY. Not an amendment to your amendment, but an 
amendment to the bill? ; 

Mr. DAWES. An amendment to the bill as it comes from the 
Committee of the Whole. It comes from Committee of the 
Whole with an amendment attached to it on the motion of the 
Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY], and that amendment 
has been concurred in. 

Mr. MANDERSON. If that is the position of the bill, and I 
understand it to be, then certainly the first question would be 
on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. HAWLEY]. 

Mr. DAWES. That has already been concurred in, 

Mr. MANDERSON. That has been concurred in? 

Mr. DAWES. Yes, that has been concurred in. 

Mr. MORGAN. I ask for the reading of the amendment of 
the Senator from Connecticut, which has been concurred in. I 
wish to know what the record shows about that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator from 
Connecticut will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The amendment submitted by Mr. HAw- 
ot was to add to the clause ending on line 5, of page 2, the fol - 

owing: 

Provided, That when the President shall be of opinion that the good of the 
service specially requires it, he may appoint a civilian. 

Mr. MORGAN, That has been concurred in, I understand, 
by the Senate. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that it has 
been. He was not present at the time the amendment was 
adopted. 

Mr. MORGAN. In view of that fact, I withdraw my proposi- 
tion to amend. 

Mr. HAWLEY. What has been read stands as adopted by the 
Senate as in Committee of the Whole. I do not know whether 
it has been concurred in in the Senate. 

Mr. CULLOM. It is now part of the bill. 

Mr. HARRIS. It has been concurred in by the Senate. 

Mr. MORGAN. It is part of the bill now, and upon that 
statement I withdraw my amendment. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from Alabama having been withdrawn, the ing question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from South Dakota . PET- 
TIGREW], which will be read. < 

The Chief Clerk read the amendment of Mr. PETTIGREW, 

beginnin, 


which was to strike out the clause g in line 12, on page 
1, and extending to line 5,on 2, with the amendment thereto 
adopted in Committee of the ole and inserting: 


Presid orized tes Army to 
— 5 5 Gi ax all a jeg ted rene 8 for the 
best interest of the service. r- 

Mr. BERRY. Should not the vote first be taken on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts? This is 
an amendment to the bill. The amendment offered by the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts is also an amendment to the bill, but it 
was offered before the amendment of the Senator from South 
Dakota. Would not the first question, therefore, be upon the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Massachusetts, which 
was voted down in Committee of the Whole and reoffered here? 

Mr. PERKINS. Not at all. This is to perfect the text. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. This is an amendment to the amend- 
ment. 

Mr. DAWES. It will be understood that any Senator can per- 
fect the text which I propose tostrike out. If he offers an amend- 
ment that has a 9 in his judgment to perfect the text 
that I want to strike out, he has the chance first, because if my 
amendment prevails he does not get his chance at all. 

Mr. BERRY. All right. f 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
pi by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW]. 

r. PALMER. Mr. President, I am not sufficiently familiar 
with the course of business in the Senate to say more than this 
as to the general question involved in the motion to strike out 
the proviso. I suppose the question substantially before the 
Senate, in whatever form it presents itself, is whether this pro- 
viso shall be retained in the bill; but I would be quite as well 
content with the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
South Dakota . PETTIGREW] or with the amendment already 
adopted, I believe proposed by the Senator from Connecticut 

. [Mr. HAWLEY], as I am with striking out the provisoitself. My 
Objection to the bill is that it contains the substance of what is 
expressed in this proviso. ; 
As I understand the relation of the United States to the man- 
agement of its Indian affairs, it is one of mere civil regulation. 
Congress has assumed to provide for the government of the In- 
dians and for the management of Indian affairs by what may be 
termed civil tion, as much so as it has undertaken to pro- 
vide for the judicial department of the Government or the reve- 
nue department by the creation of classes of officers and by de- 
fining their duties; but there is nothing in the legislation in 
regard to Indian affairs that partakes of a military character. 
On the contrary, these are strictly civil regulations. The act 
of Congress provides for the creation of aclass of officers termed 
Indian agents. The tenure of their office is for four years and 
until their successors are appointed. The general law provides 
in substance that these officers shall receive such salaries as shall 
be voted to them by the spproptistion bills. f 

Then the question which presents itself to my mind is this: 
Is it competent for Congress to direct that the President shall 
detail a military officer to fill a civil position? The officer who 
is mentioned as the Indian agent holds an office for a term of 
four years and until his successor is selected and qualified. Now, 
is it competent for Co under our system of Government to 
directthat the Presidentshall ay an army detail an office which 
has been created by law, a purely civil office? If that doctrine was 
asserted asa general proposition, I suppose it would startle every 
Senator present. The marshals of United States districts are 
officers whose term is for four years and until their successors 
are selected and qualified. Would it be claimed by any Senator 
that the President might fill the office of marshal by a military 
detail? 


If Co can not authorize the President to fill the office 
of marshal by military detail, is it not true that we can not au- 
thorize the filling of an Indian agency by military detail? It 


seems to me that this question is one of vital importance as a | 


precedent in legislation. There is no doubt that Congress, from | 
might place the | 


the relation of the Government to the Indian, 


control of Indian affairs under the charge of the Army. The | 


Indians are mere perpetual inhabitants; they are not citizens; 
they are simply under the Government of the United States by 
Congress. I suppose ra A have none of the protection of the 
Constitution for their rights. I suppose, therefore, it would be 
competent for Congress to place the entire control of the In- 
dians under military law or under the Army. That may be 
true; but we have this case: Here is a system of government es- 
tablished by laws that have been in force for years, an office 
created for a term of four years and a salary attached to the 


office; and yet it is insisted that the President may for some 
reason or preference confide the discharge of the duties of that 
purely civil office to the military. 

That is not all. Under the act to which I have referred the 
President appoints this agent by the advice and consent of the 
Senate. Itis proposed, as I understand, by this proviso that the 
President s do this by the issue of a mere order, the issue of 
a mere military detail, and the advice and consent of the Senate 
is wholly dispensed with. Can it be true that the President can 
fill a civil office by military detail? I admit that under the Con- 
stitution the power of appointment — — be confided by law to 
the President alone, or ht be confided to the head of one of 
the Departments, but still here is a law, and what is the duty of 
the President under that law? He is 8 to filla vacancy 
by appointment, and that law stands; notwithstanding this pro- 
viso it remains the law still. If there is a vacancy, I can con- 
ceive that the President would be justified in filling the office 
for the moment by detail,-but he would proceed to make the ap- 
pointment of an Indian agent as required by the statute, for the 
statute binds the President. a 

That is not all here. This bill provides 

For f fifty-seven À 3 

rer ee y — — 9 re affairs = the following-named 
Then follows the proviso: 
Provided, That from and after the passage of this act— 


I read it as it appears in the original bill, for the idea is the 
same— - 

6 officers of the United States Army to act as Indian 
who, while as such agents, shall be under the orders and direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

Is there any example in the legislation of Congress of the de- 
tail of a military officer under the War Department whose duty 
it is to obey another 8 of the Government as soon as 
his detail is made? t would be the exact relation of this 
military officer to the Department to which he belongs? What 
would be the duration of his detail? 

Mr. MANDERSON. May I interrupt the Senator right there? 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. ý 

Mr. MANDERSON. I would say that so far as this particular 
matter is concerned such details have existed for a long time by 
virtue of the statute. The present law is identical wi 
ject of the amendment proposed by the Senator from South Da- 

ota, and under that law, which has been upon the statute book 
i many years—when was it passed, I will ask the Senator from 
ermont? 

Mr. PROCTOR. It is section 2062 of the Revised Statutes. 

Mr. MANDERSON. That was passed a good many years ago, 
I do not know when; and the President has detailed army offi- 
cers as Indian agents. 

Now, another suggestion. At a great many of the leading le- 
gations abroad, notably in England, in France, and in Germany, 
there are naval and military attachés, officers who are detailed 
to that duty; who report to the State Department and are under 
the orders of the Secretary of State. 

Mr. PALMER. And the term “‘ attaché” is an answer to it. 

Mr. VEST. The Senator has asked the question whether any 
instance can be cited of a military officer reporting to one of the 
civil executive officers of the Government. Take the case of the 
Yellowstone National Park. There is a captain of the Army 
who acts as superintendent of the park and whois under the 
control of the Secretary of the Interior and reports to him. 

Mr. PALMER. Admit that these examples exist, admit that 
these are precedents, and it only illustrates the force of the ob- 
jection I am urging to the principle of detailing military officers 
to fill civil positions. 

Mr. MORGAN. If the Senator will indulge me a moment I 
will cite him to another instance of the detail of military officers 
to conduct civil government. There were a lot of officers in the 
South in the period of reconstruction, called satraps, and I do 
not think that a more abominable form of government ever ex- 
isted, one more repulsive to the people, more injurious to civili- 
zation, Christianity, and 8 than was found conducted 
by these military officers detailed for the purpose of governing 
States and communities in the South. I got sick of it at that 
time and I never expect to get over it as long as I belong to the 
et ging wah 

Mr. HAWLEY. The Senator ought to make one exception in 


| bad governments, the governments that preceded those officers. 


Mr. MORGAN. That was, to say the least of it, our government, 

t . We were responsible for it and enjoyed all its bene- 
factions and suffered all of its penalties. To say the least of it, 
it was local self-government while it lasted. Idonot think it has 
demoralized this country very badly, and you are indebted to- 
day for what we did in those struggles for the preservation of 
many of your constitutional principles. 


the ob- . 


‘ 
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Mr. PLATT. Iwish to suggest one other thing to the Senator 
from Alabama, if the Senator from Illinois will permit me. 

Mr. PALMER. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. It is but a few years since [heard the most ter- 
rible denunciations from that side of the Senate as to allowing 
army officers to have anything todo with voting in this country. 

Mr. MORGAN. With elections, yes. 

Mr. PLATT. Does not the Senator know that at very many 
of these agencies it is proposed to put these military officers 
where the Indians vote? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. Indians vote? 

Mr. PLATT. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. Under what right or authority do they vote? 

Mr. MORGAN. Under the Dawes bill. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I should like to answer the question. 

Mr. PALMER. I should be delighted with an answer. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. The Senator asks how they vote? 

Mr. PALMER. I ask by what authority Indians vote? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. In my State, for instance—and I can il- 
lustrate it by example in that way better than in any other—the 
Sisseton Indians become on the 15th of this month citizens of the 
United States, having sold all their surplus lands but one section 
and taken land in severalty under the severalt. act, which pro- 
vides that when they take lands in severalty and sell the surplus 

rtion of their reservation, they shall become citizens of the 
nited States. Therefore, they ecome citizens and voters in 
my State; but as they still receive goods from the Government 
and their children are educated under treaties which we have 
made with them, an agent remains over them. 
oe PALMER. Remains with them, I hope, and not over 
em. 

Mr. PLATT. At the Puyallup Agency—and I know this be- 
cause it came up this morning in the Indian Committee—where 
the Indians are still on the reservation, where they havea reser- 
vation for the agency and hold lands, they are voters; I do 
not know how many of them. 

Mr. PADDOCK. The same is true of the Santee Agency in 
the State of Nebraska. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Illinois, that immediately adjacent to the city of Tacoma there 
is a reservation of 600 . who have had the tutelage of the 
Government above almost any other frontier community of equal 
peruano for the last thirty years. They have been made citi- 

ns of the United States. They hold their lands in severalty. 
They are citizens of the United States, as I say, and they are 
also citizens of the State of Washington. They have a vote in 
all the local affairs, even down to precinct and county matters, 
and yer they have no power of alienation over their lands. 
The lands are not subject to taxation under the State govern- 
meek and the law of eminent domain can not be exercised over 

em. 

These citizens of the United States and of the State of Wash- 
ington are still under the charge of an Indian agent. They are 

regarded as qualified to vote for President, to participate in the 
election of our governor and State legislators but not competent 
to manage their personal affairs. In the high and responsible 
duties of citizenship they are untramelled. 3 they de- 
sire and are competent to of their lands, and the needs of 
an advancing city and their own welfare require that they 
should, a policy of paternalism has been interpona to prevent 
them. I hope this Congress will relieve both them and the 
State of which they are citizens from this condition of disability. 
Mr. PALMER. Under an Indianagent? Mr. President, there 
ae mysteries beyond my comprehension, and among them is 


Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, perhaps we are imposing 
upon the good nature of the Senator from Illinois. : 

Mr. PALMER. Not in the slightest. I am learning. 

Mr. MANDERSON. But, to get back to the original conten- 
tion, I desire simply to suggest, in nse to the remark of the 
Senator from Alabama . MORGAN}, that I take it that there 
are army officers, or perhaps one army Officer at least, on duty in 
that State now whom he certai oy would not object to the detail 
of. The Secretary of War de seventy-five officers of the 
Army and Navy to become military instructors for the State uni- 
versities and educational schools of the country. I think per- 
haps there is one in the State of Alabama, at the university or 
l academy of that State. 

Mr. MORG. Yes, a United States officer. 

Mr. MANDERSON. He is there upon civil duty. 

Mr. PALMER. If the office of military instructor was created 
To for a term of four years as a partof the civil system of the 

vernment, then the answer of the Senator from Nebraska 
would be pertinent. 

It is not necessary now that I should answer all these instances. 


It is not necessary that I should answer the remark of the Sen- 
ator from Alabama in his description of the military govern- 
ments of the South. It is one of the misfortunes connected with 
our late civil troubles that our ideas of civil government have 
become confused, and we do now and we approve now what we 
should never have 8 if it had not been for the necessities 
growing out of the civil war. This proposition I desire to keep 
istinctly before the Senate. 

By the way, I want to say here that bad precedents in public 
as well as in municipal law are a part of our inheritance, and our 
most unfortunate inheritance. Where is the power found, I sub- 
mit to the Senator from Nebraska, that the Presidentshall appoint 
an army officer to a duty—I mean distinctly as an army officer? 
I am hot denying that army officers are, many of them, excellent 
men. It isnot now necessary for me to say that it would not be 
wise—if that question arises I should answer it—it might be wise 
to transfer the control of the Indians to the War Department, 
except those that are citizens of the United States. Iam utterly 
unable to comprehend how it is, and I hope I shall never be able 
to comprehend the reason that would authorize the President to 

lace citizens of the United States under military rule. It may 
that an agent resides with these helpless citizens for their ben- 
efit, for their good. That is competent. But to tell me that there 
are to-day citizens of the United States under the control of the 
President of the United States through a military officer shocks 
me. Itisa precedent that may wellstartle us all. It may have 
been unwise to admit these men to citizenship, but after admit- 
ting them to citizenship to talk about an agent over them is re- 
volting. It may be true as a matter of fact, but it is an enormity 
as'a matter of law. 

I repeat, Mr. President, it is these bad precedents that mis- 
lead us. There is no reason why an army officer should be de- 
tailed to this service. It may be that the President might ap- 
point a citizen who is a soldier. Ido not believe that soldiers 
are necessarily good men nor necessarily bad men, but I am as- 


tonished at Senators who represent States insisting that army 


officers are so much popes in point of integrity and business 
capacity, and that the President can find no. civilians capable of 
discharging these apparently verysimple duties. It is one the 
ads“ of the times to claim superiority for the Army, and we 
have not recovered from it yet. ; 

Mr. President, that is not all that can be said about this. 
What is to become of the salaries provided for by this bill in case 
the President should detail army officers? But, before I reach 
that ponta under the act of Congress relating to the government 
of Indian affairs the Indian agent is required to give bond, and 
very careful provisions are made not only as to the penalty of 
the bond, but to the sufficiency of his sureties. Is it intended, 
I ask the Senator from Nebraska particularly, that these men 
shall be detailed and be relieved from all the necessity of giving 
bond as civilians must give it? There is no provision in the law 
for it and it is difficult to understand how the President could re- 
quire an officer, detailed against his will, to execute a bond to en- 
able him to perform service imposed upon him by a military 
order. Then, I infer no bond would be required of the soldier 
agent, as I understand this provision. 

That is not all. What becomes of the salary this bill appropri- 
ates? 

For of fifty-seven Indian owing named 
eee At le Ban respec! rely sadioated. 8 

This proviso is thrust in at this point. It is not very much in 

harmony with the general structure of the bill, but I read: 
Provided, That from and after the passage of this act the President shall 

detail officers of the United States Army to act as Indian agents at all agen- 

cies where vacancies from any cause may hereafter occur, who, while ac 

ae ee, shall be under the orders and direction of the Secretary o 
At the Warm Springs Agency, at $1,200. 

Sup in the exercise of this power a vacancy should occur 
in the office of the agent there and the President should detail 
a major or a captain or a lieutenant to perform the duties of Indian 
agent at the Warm Springs agency. Here is a salary voted by 
Congress of $1,200 to that Indian agency. If this proviso is 
worth an; at all, the officer detailed would be as completely 
the Indian agent as if he had been appointed by the President, 
confirmed by the Senate, and had given bond as required by the 
statute. 7 

Mr. MANDERSON. I think the question of the Senator from 
Illinois is abundantly answered by the present practice. The 
present law permits the President of the United States, in any 
case where he deems it wise, to detail an army officer as an In- 
dian agent. That has been done repeatedly. There are Indian 

gents now whoare detailed officers of the army under that Er 
vision of the law, They receive no extra compensation. This 
amount that has been appropriated for years past for the pay of 
the agentat Pine Ridge, amounting, perhaps to $1,800 or $2,000 a 
year, is not paid to the army officer who is there. Undoubt- 
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edly this bill, as it came from the House of Representatives, 
properly construed and construed in the light of the practice 
which obtains, would provide that so long as there were’ civilian 
agents they should receive the compensation provided by law, 
but that when zasi officers were detailed by reason of a general 
law, which prohibits them from receiving compensation of this 
character, from being twice paid for the performance of one 
duty, they could not receive compensation. 

Me. COCKRELL. Itwould becovered back intothe Treasury. 
There is no trouble about that. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly it would go back into the Treas- 
ury. In other words, there would be a say When the terms 
of all civilian Indian agents had expired and army officers had 
filled their places, there would be a saving of this $58,000 per 
annum, and that amount would go into the Treasury of the United 
States. 

Mr. ALLISON. Or, if I may suggest to the Senator from II- 
linois, this bill might provide that when during such detail these 
army officers shall receive the salaries provided for in this bill, 
they shall not receive army pay. 

Mr. COCKRELL. That would be a very beautiful thing to 
put into a law! 

Mr. PALMER. Iam reading this 22 law. The Pres- 
ident is authorized to detail officers of the United States Army 
to act as Indian agents. During the time of that detail, if I am 
at liberty to take my opinion from Senators around me, the of- 
fice of Indian agent would remain vacant and would not be filled 
as matter of law at all. There would be an acting agent for a 
day or a week or a month and the President could continue that 
detail from time to time according to his discretion. Is thatthe 
proper construction of the bill? How is it? Why would not 
these men while acting as Indian agents be entitled to the salary 
voted to the office? e language would give it to them most 
clearly. What the precedents may do I do not know. What 
might be done by construction I can not tell. There is the lan- 
guage of the statute. According to my conception the true con- 
struction would be that whilst this money was being appropri- 
ated for an Indian agent it would be payable to any one who 
misas goorn the duties of the office. . 

r. CALL. The Senator will allow me to suggest to him tha 
this is the last law, and it will therefore repeal every other law 
that is in conflict with it. 

Mr. PALMER. I grant the Senator is right in his general 
ps ition that a later law in conflict with a precedent one will 

y 1 repeal the precedent law. Jam aware of that rule, 
but what does it repeal? It does not repeal the law creating In- 
dian agents 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Harrisinthechair). Does 
the Senator from Illinois yield to the Senator from Massachu- 
setts? 

Mr. PALMER. Ido. 

Mr. DAWES. I am gae as much in earnest on the side of 
the Senator as he is on this matter, but it can not be argued on 
the point he is arguing it, for there is an express provision of 
law that— 

The President may 8 any military officer of the United States to ex- 
ecute the duties of an Indian agent; and when such duties are required of 
any military officer, he shall perform the same without any other compen- 
sation than his actual traveling expenses, 

Mr. PALMER. I should say, with great respect to the Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts, in whose judgment and experience I 
have the greatest confidence, that that law is to be interpreted 
by itself and this law is to be interpreted by itself. That law 
provided that the President might authorize military officers to 
perform the duties of Indian agents, and when they performed 
the duties of Indian agents under that statute they were not en- 
titled to compensation other than their military pay. But what 
is the effect of this law? There is no such proviso in this stat- 
ute; there isnosuch limitation. It is, therefore, useless to quote 
the limitation of that statute as operating upon this. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Tthink the Senator is right in his propo- 
sition if we should pass this amendment of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW], which is identical with the 
language of the present law so far as the matter of detail is con- 
cerned, and omits that proviso, that the officers shall perform 
this duty without pay, the result would follow that the Senator 
from Illinois suggests. But I should like to ask what he has to 
say in view of the general statute which 8 the pay of 
orog officer of the Army of the United States, and then pro- 
vides— 

That no allowance shall be made to officers in addition to their pay, except 
as herein provided. 

Then it goes on to provide for quarters, fuel, forage, etc. Cer- 
tainly the enactment of this law permitting these officers to be 
detailed as acting Indian agents must be construed in the light 


of ae general statute, and would not operate to repeal the gen- 
eral law. 5 

Mr. PALMER. On the contrary, Mr. President, I am quite 
sure that the statute read by the Senator from Nebrska has no 
possible application to this subject. [understand that that stat- 
ute limits military officers to military pay for military service. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Oh, no; for all services. 

Mr.PALMER. But where they are required to perform civil 
service outside of the line of their profession, where they are 

laced under the control of the Department of the Interior, which 
not the cass contemplated by the statute read by the Ssnator, 
why should they not have additional pay? There are new duties 
outside of their military duties, new obligations imposed upon 
them, and why should they not have additional iar Without 
undertaking to go into the mere detail, what can be assumed 
would be the probable pecuniary liability of any of these detailed 
army officers under this proviso. Large responsibilities are 
thrown upon them, and to say that they shall perform those duties 
that are within that act, in my judgment, is a simple absurdity. 
It is not such service as was in the contemplation of the act read 
by the Senator. On the contrary, I maintain that this bill, if it 
becomes a statute, repeals all precedent laws with which it is in 
conflict, and I maintain that the statute read by the Senator from 
Nebraska has reference alone to the official military duties of 
army officers and has no application to a case like this. 

The Senator has said that military officers have been sent 
abroad as mere attach¢sof our ministers. Does the Senator mean 
to say that in that class of cases they would be limited to just 
such allowances as the act he has authorizes? On the con- 
trary, being sent upon these special duties, involving a much 
larger and different class of expenses, as a matter of course their 
expenses are provided for. Their duties are not military. It 
has never been claimed by any one, I take it, that such an officer 
is paid by the pay-table in the usual manner without reference to 
the additional expenses imposed upon him by the duties abroad 
to which he is assigned. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to 8 all this time because 
I want to go back to the central proposition, and it is this, that 
this provision of the billis contrary tosound political principles. 
In the first place, these duties, ant have said before, are purely 
civil. I grant that from the conditions in some of the reserva- 
tions the presence of the military is necessary, and I maintain 
that when the presence of the military is necessary the military 
may well be employed by the President for purely military pur- 


poses. But that is not this case. 
My proposition is that this organization is a purely civil organi- 
zation.. The law creates an office for a term of four years. It 


provides that an officer shall be appointed by the President by 
and with the advice and consent of the Senats. It requires that 
that officer shall give bond and security, and the law then defines 
his mere civil liability. It is propo by mere military detail 
to overlook the Senate. It proposes by a mere detail, as I sup- 
pose, that the military officer shall incur none of the obligations 


‘which a bond imposes, and indeed it is a dangerous example to 


detail a military officer to fill a distinctly and purely civil office. 

I grant that there are soldiers worthy of any station, civil or 
military, and when selected for such a station by competent au- 
thority none can demur either to their integrity or capacity, but 
this idea that Congress can clothe the President of the United 
States with the power by mere detail to fill an office which Con- 
gress has created is one to which I will not assent, 

Having expressed my views with a statement of the reasons 
that control me, I am quite content that the matter may be dis- 

of; but my protest against this ater ee of legislation is 
one that I desire to make distinct, one that I do not expect to 
abandon. I have seen too much myself of the employment of 
military force and powers conferred upon military officers, to 
agree to place these blanket fellow-citizens of ours under mili- 
tary Sc and I therefore hope the Senate will not con- 
sent to it. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. President, I heartily agree with 
everything the Senator from Illinois has said. I do not believe 
that army officers ought to be detailed for this work, or at least 
that they should be detailed only in those places where the Presi- 
dent believes that the necessity and the good of the service re- 
quire it. Hence, Loffsred my amendment giving him that power 
and authority. 

There is another case in my State to-day which leads me most 
earnestly to enter my protest against this legislation. The Chey- 
enne River Agency is vacant, and the first appointment under 
this law, if it isenacted, will be at that agency. These are Sioux 
who ceded a large pers of their reservation, retaining still a 
large reservation. About thres hundred of them remain upon 
Bad River, in the ceded portion, taking lands in severalty, and 
thereby becoming citizens of my State. These citizens of the 
United States and voters in my State will come under the super- 
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vision of an army officer, who has the remainder of the tribe 
under his charge, about 2,200 more Indians, and I must say that 
I enter my solemn protest against an army officer being placed 
in charge over these citizens, i 
It seems to me remarkable that Congress should enact this 
law under the circumstances. The Commissioner of Indian Af- 
fairs, the Committee on Appropriations who brought in this bill, 
and nearly every member of the Committee on Indian Affairs 
are op to its enactment. I received this morning a letter 
from the Indian Commissioners on this and other ris pe The 
first portion of the letter relates to the question of education 
among the Indians, They also say: 
respectfully suggest to Congress (in view of th posed legislation 
the a e ot all future Are 3 Front pea hme in the 
Pawa S that the experience of the last fifteen years vindicates 
the wisdom of bi into contact with the Indians as a ng and up- 
lifting force agents and teachers who are not exclusively army officers. With 
the greatest respect for the officers of our Army, it is the conviction of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners that the work of education and civilization 
should be ted to the Indians from the point of view of the American 
citizen. rather than exclusively from the point of view of the Army. 
With respect, we are, yours very ’ 


LYON, 
PHILIP ©. GARRETT, 
3 B. MONROE, 


Members of the United States Board of Indian Commissioners. . 


I had read the other day a letter from the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs upon this same subject. 

It will thus be seen that every person in authority who has 
given this question any study are opposed to detailing army offi- 
cers for this work. á 

Mr. MCPHERSON. Will the Senator from South Dakota per- 
mit me tomake an inquiry of him? He seems to be very familiar 
with this question. 

Mr. PEDTIGREW. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. When the Indians accept their lands in 
severalty and become citizens of the United States, as I under- 
stand the Senator, they become voters. The right of citizen- 
ship, the right to vote, would imply the right to hold office as 
walt Then, what authority do the Indian agents exercise over 
the Indians who have taken their lands in severalty and become 
citizens? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I will say to the Senator that the Indians 
relinquish none of their tribal rights under the severalty law. 
They become citizens, but are still entitled to annuities and to 
that assistance which the Government is bound to give them 
under the treaties. The power of the agent then is advisory, and 
also in the withholding of privileges and advantages. For in- 
stance, the law says that he shall purchase of the Indians what- 
ever they may raise, giving them the preference in the purchase 
of cattle and hay and wood. 

Mr. McPH ON. The agent exercises then a sort of gov- 
ernment over the Indians. He is the governor of the tribe, so 
to , 80 far as the exercise of discretion and power by the 
Government of the United States is concerned? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Yes; and he can say to these Indians who 
are citizens, “I will not give you any of these privileges, any of 
these advantages which the others may have,” if he chooses to 
do so. In the case of the tribe at Cheyenne River of 2,500 In- 
dians, 300 are citizens. Those 300 live on the ceded portions, are 
voters in the county, and could control its political affairs. I 
think they are in number to-day sufficient to control the politi- 
cal affairs of that county. The agent may impose such burdens 
upon them as tocompel them to return to the agency, move away 
from their lands, and go upon the reservation, in order to enjoy 
the privileges which are granted to the other Indians. 

Mr. KYLE. I should like to ask also if those Indians still 
draw supplies? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Yes, sir; they are entitled to every privi- 
lege under the law and to their annuities. They forfeit nothing 
of their rights as Indians and members of the tribe by becoming 
citizens. That is especially provided for by statute. 

Mr. MCPHERSON. But until the tribe all become citizens, 
the Government must continue to exercise some degree of regu- 
lation over the tribe? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Even when the tribe all become citizens 
still the Government keeps an agent and dispenses the annuity 
goods and the moneys to which ey are entitled under the laws 
and the Commissioner of Indian Affairs lets the contracts for 
supplying these different things to the agencies. In the case of 
the Sisseton and Wahpeton Indians in my State; where they will 
all become citizens on the 15th of this month, something like 
four hundred will become voters. 

We have had army officers in charge of the agencies in Da- 
kota from time to time for twenty-two years, and in no instance 
that I know of has there been anything but opposition on the 


part of the Indians to this interference. The presənce of the 
Army, especially of the private soldiers, is demoralizing in the 
extreme. 

Mr. ALLEN. May I ask the Senator from South Dakotaa 
question? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ALLEN. Is it not a fact in the experience of the Senator 
on the frontier that the placing of the Indians in charge of the 
military has proven demora g both to the Indians and to the 


y? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Mostdecidedly so, without exception, and 
there is a case in point 

Mr. MAND ON. Ishould like to ask the Senator whether 
a notable 8 is not the course of Capt. Dougherty in the 
Standing Rock Agency in his own State, and I will ask him 
whether I have not heard from him expressions of very great ad- 
miration for the course of that officer? i 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Capt. Dougherty and no other captain 
was ever an agent in my State on duty at Standing Rock. One 
of the best agents in the service, Mr. McLaughlin, is the agent 
there, and has been for years. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Perhaps I am mistaken as to the name 
of the agent. The Senator will remember the gentleman to 
whom I refer. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. If the Senator refers to Capi; Dougherty, 
who was in charge of the Indians at Crow Creek in 1878, just 
after the Custer massacre—— 

Mr. MANDERSON. That is the man. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. These Indians were in arms against the 
Government and an army officer was detailed temporarily to 
take charge of them. 

Mr. PADDOCK. I should like in that connection to ask the 
Senator if he knows, as a matter of practice on the part of the 
Administration in power, if it has been the rule, or if there have 
been exceptions to the rule, that an army officer has been de- 
tailed as an agent of a tribe in a time of profound peace, when 
there had not been before the detail disturbance and trouble or 
was at the time disturbance and trouble, or reason to anticipate 
disturbance and trouble, which was a menace of forca on the 
part of the Indians towards the agent then in control. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I have known of no instance where an 
army officer has been put in charge of an agency except un- 
der the circumstances related by the Senator. The only army 
officer now in charge of an agency in Dakota is Capt. Brown, 
at Pine Ridge. During the difficulties one year ago last winter 
at this point the officers of the Atoy aaia it was a military ne- 
cessity that the civil agent should suspended and an army 
officer appointed in his place, with the understanding that it 
was a temporary expedient only, and Capt. Penney was detailed 
for service. There has been some statement made that if army 
officers had been there there would have been no trouble. I 
wish to say someting in regard to the difficulty among the 
Sioux. One year ago last winter these Indians had become en- 
thused with the idea that the time had come for the Messiah to 
return to earth. 

It was not a question of starvation or shortness of rations or 
anything of the sort, but they had come to believe that the Mes- 
siah would return, raise the Indians from the dead, repeople the 
prairies with their ancestors, cover the plains with the buffalo, 
the elk, and wild game, and that the whites would disappear 
from this country. Thousands of them honestly believed this. 
They were told by their preachers that if they continued to dance 
in a certain manner, and kept it up for a certain length of time 
these events would occur. At Pine Ridge several hundred ot 
them had begun to dance in pursuance of this belief. The un- 
ruly Indians, those who were willing to take advantage of any 
disturbance, as men are willing to steal sometimes in case of a 
fire, took advantage of it to commit depredations upon other In- 
dians and to do criminal acts. 

Mr. PADDOCK. Was it not in the nature of an exhortation 
to return to the old methods? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. The dance was purely so, and they hon- 
estly believed it; but these other Indians and avery few in these 
tribes took advantage of this excitement to commit criminal 
acts. There need have been no war. .Dr. Royer, the agent at 
Pine Ridge, went there and found this condition of affairs and 
sent out and arrested some of the unruly Indians. Thereupon 
some others joined the unruly Indians, released them from ar- 
rest, resisted his authority, and threatened to kill him and burn 
the buildings. i 

There were only a few of these Indians, but they were enough 
to completely discourage the police, for the police were armed 
with revolvers only, while these disorderly Indians were armed 
with Winchester rifles. The agent applied to the Interior De- 
partment for an increase of his police force to 100 men, and ap- 
plied for Winchester rifles with which to arm them. What 
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ought to have been done was to furnish him with this authority, 
with this additional force, to have allowed him toemploy 200 In- 
dian police if necessary, arrest the disorderly Indians, and let 
the fanatics dance. 

When the authorities undertook to disturb their dancing, the 
Indians said, The white race are afraid that this will happen; 
that their day of destruction hascome.” Therefore the Indians 
insisted upon dancing more persistently thanever. Dr. Royer, 
when the Interior Department would not furnish him with ad- 
ditional police and arm them with Winchester rifles, called for 
troops, and he was justified in doing it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. BERRY in the Chair), The 
Senator will please suspend. The hour of 2 o’clock having ar- 
rived, the Chair lays before the Senate the unfinished business, 
which is the bill (S. 2729) to amend an act entitled An act to 
establish circuit courts of appeals,” and to define and regulate in 
certain cases the jurisdiction of the courts of the United States, 
and for other gh sie 

Mr. DAWES. . President, I ask that the unfinished busi- 
ness may be laid aside for the present in order that the pending 
bill may be continued. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there be no objection, the 
unfinished business will be temporarily laid aside and the Indian 
ae dB ooo bill continued. The Senator from South Dakota 


p į 
Mr. PETTIGREW. One company of troops was then sent to 
Pine Ridge, and then another oora peny of troops. The Indians 
insisted that they would not nop ancing, they would not give 
up the hope of the Bay ok e Messiah. More troops were 
ordered, until an army of 5, ulars was there. The massa- 
cre of Wounded Knee occurred. I insist that the call for troops 
the sa was abundantly justified and that the only thing 

at would have prevented the difficulty there would have been 

5 2 provided him with sufficient power and force to prevent 

er. 

I know of no reason why these Indians should not have believed 
this which they believed. I talked with several of them about 
it. [understand that Young-Man-W hose-Horses-Are-A fraid, the 
chief of the Sioux Nation, said that he did not believe that the 
Messiah was coming again, but he said he did not blame the In- 
dians for believing it. He said the whites taught them that He 
came upon the earth once and they killed Him, and he would not 
blame if he tried the Indians next time, and neither would 
I. But I do not think it is astonishing at all that these people 
pret in this and were wrought up to a high pitch of enthu- 

m. 

I think that with proper and careful treatment and considera- 
tion for these Indians who were disorderly we should have had 
no trouble. I said in mse to the question of the Senator 
from Nebraska thatin my State there were no instances in which 
an army officer had been pee in charge where there was not 
a military necessity for it, where there was not disturbance or 
& prospect of war and difficulty. — 

ere is one agency, however, in the United States which is 
in charge of an army officer where there seems to be no justifi- 
cation for the presence of the military, and that is the agency 
at Hoopa Valley, inCalifornia. I have here a letter written by 
Mrs. Dorcas J. Spencer, the correspondent of the California 
Woman's Christian Temperance Union, with regard to the con- 
dition of affairs at that agency last summer, in which she says: 


While to an audience at 
t summer, I observed an 


tian Temperance U. 
pumy pathetic, invoked me to go 
told mi already heard, 
vain attempt to geta on the subject; how he seen the interests 
of trade and a to his efforts, but he said, Lou represent 
litical commercial interests, 


sent women who have neither po nor 

you have no axes to grind, and you will be believed.“ As soon as I could I 

Went with him over a tedious mountain trail on mules into the reservation, 

and saw ooun io corroborate all that I had heard before. He is a full- 
ilHam Beckwith, and 


enjoys the confidence of both knowing every foot of the way and 
evi Indian there. This gave me excellent advantages of o and 
the facts in re to the Indians. I talked to them in the reserva- 


tion oolhouse, and during my visit many of them came to see me, and I 
visited quite a number of them in their houses. They told me that men had 
been there and promised to intercede with the authorities for them and had 
never been heard from again. They were ge used to disa tment. 
I felt the force of all I saw so deeply that Ig promised to do Soo 
thing a woman can—to talk for them, and not to stop until a hearing sh: 


raising mixed families, men who have at one time been a t impedi- 
unla’ Foxes women 


can —— there is no attempt made at religious instruction among the 


Klama 

The Hoo though an entirely different dialect, are undoubtedly 
abranch of the same ‘Their reservation of 10 miles squareis said tobe 
the most inaccessible one in the United States. In the heart of the Trinity 
Mountains, with no road nearer than 16 miles, anything done there is liter- 
ally done behind the door and abuses are certainly perpetrated there which 
could not be done o 

The Indians are ini 


me ci as far as civilization can go with- 
out any moral influence whatever. 

It appears that the white men who have lived there—officers, privates, and 
civilians alike—have indiscriminately left their 8 be brought upon 


RE Š 

A tion of these are coming on, and the white men in 
the reserva S to represent the Government. eonly woman 
to whom I ke who could not answer me in ‘lish was a pretty girl with 
face so fair it was freckled, with a baby in the basket at her side. 


than 
Vilization, but from the white man’s lust and brutality. The Indians are 
praying for the removal of yd — 
e post trader is rich and uential. He owns the pack trains by which 
is had to Hoopa, so that ordinarily no one gets there without his 
that he prefers should not be seen. (I went by 
e and some others have made a deal of m 
2 — . 5 
e removed on account o! vernment patronage, e 
aa that the presence of white men there creates a market tor What the 
ians uce, 
The Government buildings known as Fort Gaston would serve admirably 
le equal to the 


for an industrial school, and the number of Christian 
soldiers now there, would, if e in educating the ians, make the 
last one self-su rting in a few years, while making just as much of a mar- 


ket for their produce. 


Iwill not read the remainder of the letter, as what I have read 
covers the ground I wish to cover. I wish to say further, that 
these army officers refuse in many instances to obey the Inte- 
rior Department after they are detailed. They recognize no au- 
thority but one who outranks them in command, and this has 
occurred time and time again. In this very case at Hoopa Val- 
ley the army officer in charge at the time this report was writ- 
ten, removed teachers in the school, and when ordered by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs to ge $e them, refused point 
blank to do it, and for the condition of things related in pa- 
per, for his insubordination, this officer was removed and another 
army officer, I understand, toox place. 

Take the case illustrated a few days ago by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] of Pine Ridge Agency, where Capt. 
Brown refused to issue the on after he was ordered to do so, 
and was 75 guilty of acts of insubordination. It may be 
remarked that he did auty: I doubt it. In the case of the 
bacon that was furnished at Pine Pidge,it was inspected by an 
officer in Chicago, and when complaintscame from Capt. Penney, 
in charge at Pine Ridge, to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and complaint came from the civil agent at Fort Berthold, that 

tor was removed and another man appointed to go there 
and investigate this property. Itwas understood, I at least so 
understood it the other day, that the same inspector was sent to 
Pine Ridge who inspected the goods before, which was not the 
fact. 

Further than that, one car and a half, which would be about 
45,000 pounds of this 120,000 ds, was i ted by the clerk 
in charge at Rushville, who is a citizen of Nebraska and was ap- 

inted on the recommendation of the Senators from that State. 

is report shows that the bacon which he inspected, with the 
assistance of two expert butchers, was perfectly good and sound, 
and I am informed to-day that after the inspector had gone there 
and had ted this m and had thrown out 6,000 pounds 
of it, a merchant in that country offered to take 75 per cent of it, 
and he said it was the same that he was selling to his customers. 

There seems to have been a conspiracy in this case at Pine 
Ridge. 

Capt. Penney found a little poor bacon. It was shipped in Oc- 
tober, when the weather was hot, and it is not erango that out 
of 120,000 pounds, some of it would spoil. He immediately con- 
demned the whole lot. When Capt. Brown came, Penney said: 
‘* You must stand by me. I have condemned this bacon.” The 
two captains told the Indians that it was rotten, old, musty, and 
worthless, and when the Department investigated it by two dif- 
ferent special inspectors, they found that only 6,000 pounds of it 
was bad. Thearmy officer refused to issue any portion of it, and 
it has lain there all winter and now another inspector is there 
and he reports back that they had better ship afew thousan 
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unds of it away, although the bacon is all right, so as to let the 

dians think that what was issued to them was all right, in view 
of the fact that the army officers had discredited it. 

Capt. Brown laid great stress on the fact that Armour’s agent 
on his way to the agency said the bacon was not such as they fur- 
nish the y, but was good enough for Indians, It is not such 
bacon as we buy for the Army. Our 24,000 troops get bacon done 

in a cloth. It is all clear sides, every piece wrapped in a 
piece of cloth, so that the soldier need not his white gloves 
while he handles it. It costs the Government $1,000 per man for 
our Army each year, while the laboring men of this country earn 
less than $500 per year to support themselves and their families. 
Of course the dudes of the Army can not use such bacon as the In- 
dians would use or the citizens of this country would use, but 
must have each piece done up separately so that they will not 
dirty their gloves. The bacon which was bought was clear, 
short sides,” and while it is not that which is sold in the cities, 
it is the ordinary merchantable bacon that goes into the farm- 
ing communities of this country. 
jies to read a portion of the report of this inspector who 
went to Pine Ridge to look into this matter and inspected this 
bacon. First, I will read his telegram: 


[{Telegram.] 
PINE RIDGE AGENCY, S. DAK., January 19, 1592. 


Washington, D. C. 
Completed on of bacon this afternoon. Will leave for Chicago to- 
morrow noon. ill make full report on arrival there. 


C. c. COX, Inspector. 


CHICAGO, January 23, 1892. 
The Hon. COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Sin: In accordance with your letter of instruction dated December 31, 1891— 
, 41573-91, 41671-91, “ you are therefore 
o on Jan- 

3 lf to the agent, Capt. G 18s ke Roy 

trodu m; e t, Capt. George 

Brown, read to him my letter of instructions from you. I met witha 
very cold reception from him. He acted as if I was the agent of the contrac- 
tor of that bacon and had come to bribe him to acceptthe same. He declined 


clined to talk to me about the except in the nce witnesses.” 
That he did not, or was not to know that the bacon was there ex- 
E t he did not propose to have to do 


ce. 
were g to some other 
S 55 men to 


ound my 
the commissary and saw the pile of bacon in crates. Four or five 
—— had the 5 off, and I was told 8 been opened by Armour's rep- 


4 o'clock Saturday afternoon—to be; 

provided. I went to the agent’s office, 
‘what I had discovered, but he immedia 
want me to talk to him alone on that subject.” He 


moment and not 
other word or salutation from the 
since, as he never 


1 
32° below zero. He was not at the 6 e 
agency were very courteous 


ys ps. 
cult to try with sharp 8°-inch steel trier, but I e by having 
a bucket of hot water at my side into which I put the trier every time I thrust 
it into the side. The heat made the en also enabled me to de- 


easier and 
tect any bad smell or taint that ht po there. 1 
that lot from eight to ten times in the different where I thought there 


might be any trouble, and I do not believe any lot of bacon ever had a more 
thorough or inspection. 
packed in crates, it had become rolled up to a certain extent and the 
pieces were so frozen er that crowbars and spades had to be used to 
pry them apart. This, of course, gave them a rougher appearance than they 
‘would otherwise have had, but did not injure them. The extreme cold drew 
out the salt, so that the meat looked like it was covered with snow. I de- 
cided to make three grades, as follows: 

“A” lot accepted; all sides sound, sweet, and merchantable, and “short 
clear sides,“ as known to the o Board of Trade, with part of feather- 
bone, breastbone, and hench bone left in as required, 


which, in are very little disadvantage to the sides, and I 
think were left in the sides intentionally, but by carelessness of the work- 
men when sla and the hogs. 

Leut what t be called “ objec le, as above Jescribed, from some 


baat Baby pIE Bory And I would recommend that this lot of sides des- 

ignated as ot be accepted also, with the allowance or deduction of 1} 

per cent, although another 
contain 


wi 82 pounds, 
Armour sides. Ifound after a good deal of talk with many workmen and 
the Indians themselves, thas Bodine do not like light or lean bacon, but like 


it very fat. 
Mr, the issue clerk, told me this also. I found some of the heaviest 


. Pugh, 
sides to weigh 82, 92, 100, and 102 pounds, but not of the heavier weights. 
5 were t, and merchantable, sad could not be re The 
grad I 


and then I se 
the balance into lots called No. 1 rejected and No. 2 rejected. No. 1 rejected 
were more or less dam: but to any dealer there would not be over 20 per 
ceat loss on the lot (6,011 pounds). 

No. 2 rejected I consider unfit for food (920 pounds). I made two grades 
of the rejected“ for your information, and felt it was also due to the con- 
tractor, as he ht find opportunity o the “ifthe 


of 2 
could do so in tly save him from loss by shi ee y 
Chi . Mr. A. W. Means, the butcher at 2 Was wit me quite a 
tof tine), and when he saw 


good Seal (being in charge of the mena 

me setting aside the B lot because of the little tips of ribs in them, he 
said That ought not to hurt them.“ I also showed Mr. Pugh and the gen- 
tleman in 8 of the beef issue how I tried the sides and how the 
steel trier would show the least taint by smelling it. The trier is a steel blade 
or dagger about 8 long, 1} inches wide, oval-shaped, and pointed so that 
when Withdrawn the hole closes up. I found less than twenty sides that had 
any backbone in them, but there were a few. Before commencing inspection 
I weighed ten crates gross, with the following result. 


Then he gives the result of the weight, and shows that it held 
out, and that there was only 6,000 pounds of defective meat in 
the lot out of 120,000 pounds. ‘ 

Now, I submit that it is hardly fair to the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs or the Secretary of the Interior to have brought 
one side of this case here, as seems to have been done the other 
day, and not show all the facts connected with it. Isay,further, 
that every circumstance in connection with this matter shows 
that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs has been a most intelli- 
gent, earnest, and conscientious officer, protecting in every way 
within his power the interests of the Government, the 8 
and every interest involved. * 

It seems to me that if this amendment is adopted and these 
agencies turned over to army officers, the whole Indian service 
ought to be turned over to the Army; that we have no business 
to establish a dual authority. When the Interior Department 
needs an Indian agent they must call upon the War Department, 
and if they designate a man who is particularly competent the 
War Department may say that they can not have him and de- 
tail someone else. So the President is obliged to consult the 
War Department and the Interior Department in order to secure 
an Indian agent; and after he has secured him, the soldier who 
is sent to take charge of an agency, recognizing no authority but 
that of his superior officer, refuses to obey the commands of the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and does pretty nearly as he has 
a mind to, constantly thwarting the wishes and intentions of the 
Interior Department, producing a conflict between the two De- 
partments of the Government here in Washington. It seems to 
me that it is a most serious mistake, and one that we ought not 
to make. 

Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President, I do not care to answer the 
Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW]. I merely wish 
to say about the Hoopa Valley case, which he referred to, and 
a letter he read from a woman, an agent of the Woman's Chris- 
tian Temperance Union, I believe, that it was one of the gross- 
est cases of misinformation and misrepresentation, not willful 
probably, that I have ever known. It was thoroughly investi- 
gated by both the War Department and the Interior Depart- 
ment. The War Department has for years been trying to get 
the army post away from that reservation, and the objection 
made by the Interior 9 has been that they needed the 
Army there to protect the Indians. They have been kept there 
for that purpose at the request of the Interior Department. 
Three or four months ago the were taken away. 

I have understood recently, I do not know how true it is, that 
at the request of the Interior De ent they haye been re- 
turned. e conduct not only of the officer in command but of 
the soldiers as well was thoroughly vindicated by that investi- 
gation, and the fault was entirely chargeable to lax administra- 
tion in other directions. The officer in command, Capt. Pou 
erty, has had the thanks of the Interior Department for 
congue in other places, and it was above any blame or criticism 

ere, 

Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, one uninformed upon this 
subject-matter, had he listened to the debate during to-day and 
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the preceding days when this bill has been under consideration 
in the Senate would suppose that the House of Representatives 
had proposed anew and most startling departure in legislation, and 
the 8 of the bill as it came from the other House was 
to do that which was in the nature of a usurpation of all rights, 
both of white men and of Indians. The argument of the Senator 
from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] was one that was most ee 
its character and calculated to excite 2 apprehension. e 
were about to tear the Constitution to tatters; we were ai to 
deprive the Indian wards of the Government of all their rights, 
P| were about to turn them over to those dreadful beings of the 
Army, whose ony effort is supposed to be in the direction of 
threa and slaughter, to encompass their destruction. 

Mr. President, this is no new 3 In 1834 the Congress 
of the United States passed a law that permitted the President of 
the United States in his discretion to detail an army officer to 
take charge of any Indian agency, and that law has been upon the 
statute book from that day to this and the right has been fre- 

uently exercised. Under it very many army officers have been 
detailed toact inthe ag of Indian agents. I have here alist 
of those who have been thus detailed during the past sixteen years, 
and I find that during that brief space of time thirty-five army 
officers have been thus detailed and have taken charge of and con- 
ducted Indian agencies. 

The bill as it came from the other House simply pro that 
as civilian Indian agents ceased to exist by reason of the expi- 
ration of their term of service or their removal they should be 
supplanted by army officers detailed by the President of the 
United States. In the Committee of the Whole an amendment 
was adopted by the Senate by which it was proves that the 
President in his discretion might appoint civilians to any Indian 
agency. This was simply reversing the condition under the ex- 
isting statute. As the law now is he appointscivilians, but in his 
discretion he may appoint army officers. This proposition re- 
verses this course and as vacancies hereafter occur he shall ap- 

int army officers, butin his discretion he may appoint civilians. 
Bo there is nothing very new or startling in this pro d legis- 
lation that has met the approval of the House of resenta- 
tives and has paesa in Committee of the Whole of the Senate by 
a majority vote. 

It is objected to this proposed change by the Senator from Illi- 

-nois that this bill properly construed provides that there should 
be double pay to theŝe army officers. I think a sufficient an- 
swer to that is the proposition that the law has existed during 
all these years under which army officers have performed duty 
as acting Indian agents without any compensation other than 
their pay se officers of the Army. at follows because of the 
general law which I read during the course of his remarks which 
provides that no extra pay or allowances other than that pro- 
vided in the statute shall be pua to any army officer. If that 
were not sufficient to provens ouble pay here is another general 
provision of the statutes which it seems to me is applicable and 
which certainly would prevent the result the Senator seems to 
anticipate and so greatly dreads. 

SEC. 1705. No officer in any branch of the public service, or any other per- 
son whose . pay, or emoluments are fixed by law or regulations, s 
receive any ad tional pay, extra allowance, or compensation, in any form 
whatever, for the disbursement of public money, or for any other service or 
duty whatever, unless the same is authorized by law, and the appropriation 
therefor explicitly states that it is for such additional pay, extra allowance, 
or compensation. 

In the presence of this statute, and with the other general 
statute that I have referred to, how can it be claimed for asingle 
instant that if these army officers shall go upon this duty an 
con rule would obtain than that which has always obtained, 
which is that they shall receive the compensation of their office 
and nothing more. 5 

But we are told that here is an effort to detail army officers to 
the performance of civil duties, and dreadful results, itis claimed, 
will flow from that proposition. They are in the constant per- 
formance of duties that are civil in their character. There is no 

rominent legation abroad that does not have either its naval or 

ts military attaché, and in some cases both a mili and naval 
attaché, hen those officers are selected by the War Depart- 
ment they report to the Secretary of State, and they are under 
the complete control and direction of the State Department, just 
as these officers in the past and in the future will be under the 
direction and control of the Interior Department. 

Then we have that numerous detail of army officers and na- 
val officers who report to the different State universities, who 
are under the direction of governors of States in some instances, 
and in others under the orders of the boards of regents of the 
universities where they are upon duty. They receive no extra 
compensation either from the State or from the General Govern- 
ment. They must be content with the pay of their military of- 
fice. I have not heard any very loud outery from any source 
against this civilian duty performed by army officers. On the 


contrary, Congress has repeatedly within the last ten years 
amended .the law by enlarging the number for detail so that 
every State that has a State university or an educational insti- 
tution of prominence can have the benefit of military instruction 
by an officer of the Army of the United States. I might give 
many other instances where civil duties are performed by offi- 
cers of the Army of the United States, but passing time forbids. 

We are told by the Senator from Illinois that if an army offi- 
cer were to be detailed to perform this duty he could not te re- 
goreg to give a bond for the faithful 8 of his duty. 

think perhaps that is true. I do not know whether the army 
officers thus detailed in the TS have given bond for the per- 
formance of their duty, but I take it they have not. I take it 
er poe will be exacted from them for the performance of 

s duty. 

Mr. COCKRELL. They have a greater obligation resting 
upon them than that of any bond. 

Mr. MANDERSON. They certainly have. I would sooner 
trust to their regard for their commission, to their care for their 
good e and their good name than to any bond that might 
be written. I, for one, do not have any very great confidence in 
bonds to make a man honest or faithful. Gró often thought 
that the Government of the United States was not doing its dut; 
to its own citizens when it exacted of a man appointed to an of- 
fice that he should go among his personal friends and, as a mat- 
ter of favor to be extended him from them, give a bond for the 
faithful performance of his official duty; and I hope we shall yet 
see the time when the Government of the United States will not 
demand that to be done, but will rather require that the guaran- 
tee companies, which are Se for the conduct of that busi- 
ness, shall perhaps furnish these bonds which, I understand, can 
not be the case under the present law. But these officers of the 
Army are under a stronger and better bond, as it seems to me, 
than that which can be given by any civil appointee. In all the 
years since 1834 no man has ever heard, among army officers en- 
gaged in the performance of an Indian agent’s duties, one in- 
stance of peculation, one instance of fraud. 

I have here, furnished by the War Department, a tabular state- 
ment of the officers of the United States Army detailed as Indian 
sponi at the request of the Interior Department from 1876 to 

arch 1, 1892—sixteen years. Ihad not seen this paper when I 
asked the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW] as to 
Indian agents who were army officèrs who had done duty within 
his own State, but I sincerely wish that before he answered my 
question so hurriedly and unsatisfactorily, that he might have 
had the benefit of the information in this paper, for he certainly 
would not have given me the response that he did had he been 
aware of the real facts. 

I find that in Dakota, at Standing Rock Agency, of which I 
inquired of him, John Bannister, a lieutenant of the Twentieth 
Infantry, acted as Indian agent. Afterwards, in the same agency, 
Capt. R. E. Johnston acted as Indian agent. 

Mr. DAWES. Does the paper state how long he served? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Yes, it gives each statement of service, 
and I will insert it in the RECORD so that it may appear in full. 
Capt. Wm. E. Dougherty, captain in the First Infantry, the gen- 
tlemen about whom I asked the Senator, but it seems I mispro- 
nounced the name; I should have called it Doherty, and there- 
fore I was told that Capt. Dogherty had never served as an Indian 
agent—Capt. Dougherty isfound to have been agentnot at Stand- 
ing Rock but at Crow Creek and Lower Brule, in South Dakota. 

r. PETTIGREW. Will the Senator give the date? 

Mr. MANDERSON. I will give the date. Capt. Dougherty 
served as Indian agent at the Crow Creek and Lower Brule 
Agency from March 12, 1878, to September 30, 1881, and when he 
went otf duty the Interior Department, this Department whose 
orders he is sure to disobey according to the Senator from South 
Dakota, because, as I understand him, the natural action of an 
officer of the Army is to disobey his superior—this officer who is 
presumed from the Senator’s argument to be in a constant state 
of disobedience of orders goes from the performance of this duty 
at Crow Creek, and the Secretary of the Interior in public letter 
thanks Capt. Dougherty“ for his valuable services rendered the 
Department under peculiar cireumstances; also for his uniform 
courtesy and prompt obedience to orders from the Department.” 

Now, let us see how many more were detailed to duty in Da- 
kota. Theodore Schwan, now a major of the Army, then a cap- 
tain of the Eleventh Infantry, was et agent at Cheyenne 
River Agency from the 22d of March, 1878, to the 23d of July, 
1880, and when he went to the performance of other duty strictly 
military in its character the Interior Department, not the War 
Department, says in public order or letter: 


It is with extreme reluctance that a e e at the agency has been acceded 
to; thorough and able administration of agency affairs is highly appre- 
ciated by the Interior Department, and the thanks of the artment are 
pate ere for the peculiarly dificult and arduous services which have been 
rendered. 


1892. 


Let us see as to others in Dakota. Capt. James M. Bell was 
on duty at Pine Ridge Agency from May 22, 1886, to October 14, 
1886. He was followed by Capt. Pierce in the same agency in 
Dakota from January 6, 1891, to February 5, 1891; he by Capt. 
Charles G. Penney, of whom we have heard, and he by Capt. 
George Le Roy Brown, who is now on duty at that agency. 

‘At Rosebud Capt. J. M. Lee performed duty as acting Indian 
agent from January 12, 1891, to April 23, 1891, and 1 he Cyrus 
A. Earnest performed similar duty from April 23, 1891, to July 
20, 1891. 

At Cheyenne River also in South Dakota, Capt. Joseph H. 
Hurst, of the Twelfth Infantry, was on duty from July 12, 1891, to 
October 4, 1891. 

True it is that in the cases last mentioned, at the Rosebud and 
at the Cheyenne River Agency, these army officers were placed 
upon this duty as acting Indian agents because of emergency, 
because the Indian war was then on, and it was deemed best that 
they should perform this duty; but in the other instances the 
army officers were placed upon duty, not because an Indian war 
was on, but because it was thought best for the Indians, best for 
the Government, best for a proper administration of public af- 
fairs, that these gentlemen should act as agents for In s. So 
that instead of one army officer only being thus detailed in South 
Dakota, we find that eleven have been in sixteen years. 

In this list of chy Bath officers who have been thus detailed 
there are others who have received the commendation and praise 
of the Interior Department. I will refer now to an officer whose 
name I will have to use again when we return not to our mutton 
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but to our bacon, for I must make a few mora suggestions upon 
that odorous and odoriferous subject before I get through. 

Ae ie J.M, Lee, of the Ninth Infantry, was on duty at the Spot- 
ted Tail Agency in Nebraska, and he accompanied the Indians 
to their new agency on the Missouri River and the Secretary of 
the Interior requested the continuance of this army officer on 
duty with that agency, 

Capt. A. R. Chaffee, of the Sixth Cavalry, was on duty at the 
San Carlos Agency in Arizona. The Indians at that agency were 
Apaches, the most difficult in the world to control, the nearest 
approach to the pure savage, perhaps, that there is upon this 
continent. When he left and was succeeded by a civilian agent 
he had been on duty there for nearly four years, and the Depart- 
mentof the Interior says it ‘‘ regrets to lose the valuable services 
which have been exceptionally satisfactory to the Department.” 

Capt. Jno. L. Bullis, of the 8 Infantry, was on 
duty at the same agency from April 23, 1888, to October 20, 1891, 
a number of years. The Interior Department said this officer 
has been most efficient, both as officer and as agent. He had 
done his duty most faithfully.” 

Capt. Lee afterwards was placed on duty from 1885 to 1887 at 
the 9 and Arapahoe Agency in the Indian Territory, and 
March 8, 1886; the Department expressed itself as highly 
pleased with the manner in which Lieut, Loe had conduc 1 
the business of the agency, with the progress made by the In- 
dians, and with the peaceable condition of affairs since he às- 
sumed charge.” 

The tabular statement is as follows: 


Statement of officers of the United States Army detailed for duty as We a ere at the request of the Interior Department) from July 27, 1876, to 
‘arch 1, 


Name of officer, rank, and regiment. 


Oscar 3 lieutenant, Third Cavalry 
Thomas F. Tobey, captain, Fourteenth Infantry. 
C. A. e. first lieutenant, Fourteenth Infan 
John Bannister, first lieutenant, Twentieth Infantry. 
= E. Johnston, ca; it Infan! 


J. 
Richard C. Parker, captat 
R. Mizner, 


E. B. Sa ca an 

Gordon Winslow, first 1 Pisnik Infantry 
Charles Porter, captain, SIn Infantry 

La N. Andrews, captain, Eighth Infantry 


. $ Dougherty, captain, First Infantry 


-| San Car! 
do 


Ueutentant, Sixteenth Infantry.. 
Lee, first lieutenant, Ninth Infantry g 
Seventh Cavalry 


Le R. Brown, captain, Eleventh Infantry 
Carroll H. aed capta. 


Cyrus A. Earnest, captain, First Infant: 
Joseph H. Hurst, copeain, Weiti Intentey = 
E. P. Ewers, captain, Fifth Infantry 


.| Cheyenne River, Dak 
‘los, Ariz 


------------| Cheyenne River, S. Dak 
Tongue River, Mont 


Period employed. * 
Tribe of Indians. — ieee 


P 
2 
F 
HE 


Ru 


— 
> 
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8 8 8 8 


RE 
J 


Apr. 28, 1891 
Jan. 12, 1891 
Jan. 12, 1891 


2 Remarks by Interior Department when relieved (if any). 
a Lieut. Lee accompanied the Indians to their new agency on the Missouri River, and the Secretary of the Interior requested the continuance of Lieut. 


Lee on duty with the cy. 
D Secre! 


and prompt obedience to orders from the Department. 


of the Interior thanks Capt. Dougherty for his valuable services, rendered the Department under peculiar circumstances; also for his 


‘orm courtesy 
o “Itis with extreme reluctance that a change at the agency has been acceded to; the thorough and able administration of agency affairs is highly 
appreciated by the Interior Department and the thanks of the Department are extended for the peculiarly difficult and arduous services which have 


rendered.” 
d The De 


J Still on du 


‘tment regrets to lose the valuable services which have been exceptionally satisfactory to pc cro aged 
e This officer has been most efficient both as an officer and as an agent. He has done his duty most fait! 


fully. 


ty. 
gaon 8, 1883. the Department expressed itself as highly pleased with the manner in which Lieut, Lee has conducted all the business of the agency; 
with the progress made by the Indians and with the peaceable condition of affairs since he assumed ch: 


h Department is of the opinion that Capt. Penney should be relieved, as 


Mr. PALMER. Ishouldlike toask the Senator from Nebraska 

a question. 

r. MAND. ON. Certainly. 
Mr. PALMER. I understand there are about thirty-five of- 
ficers who have been on duty at Indian agencies. 

Mr. MANDERSON. In the last sixteen years. 

Mr. PALMER. The Senator has been reading to show that 
the Interior Department thanked these military officers for their 
services. Has the Interior Department ever thanked a civilian? 

Mr. MANDERSON. I think so. I have heard frequently 


h charge. 
he is dissatisfied with his place. 


when civilian Indian agents have resigned their places or when 
they have gone out by expiration of service that they have re- 
ceived the thanks of the Interior Department. 

Mr. PALMER. Then it is mutual. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I do not want to be understood as sayi 
that no men make good Indian agents except army officers. 
have never made a charge against civilian agents in general. I 
3 these evidences of faithful service by omy offi- 
cers because of the attack made upon them on this floor. Ihave 
made no attack upon civilian agents asaclass. I have said that 
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there have been many suspicious circumstances connected with 
the administration of affairs by some civilian agents. I have 
called attention to those instances, some of them within my own 
knowledge, some of them notorious, where by strict economy 
on salaries of from $1,500 to $2,000 a year civilian Indian agents 
have amassed fortunes. These are exceptional cases, however. 
I know a great many very valuable and very efficient Indian 

ents who are civilians, but I think that a bettering of the con- 
tion of the Indians would result from placing them under army 
officers. 

Why, let us look at it for a moment. Supposg there shall 
come in a short time a change of administration. Heaven for- 
bid that that change should mean that the party of which oy 
friend from Illinois is now such a distinguished member shoul 
find it necessary to try again to clean the rascals out” and 
place Democrats in place as Indian agents. What would bs the 
course pursued? Let us suppose that we are to have a Demo- 
cratic administration in the next year, which would be one of 
ill grace if that should bə the result. 

. PLATT. It is not a supposable case. 

Mr. MANDERSON. It is ost unsupposable, but in su 
itions we can go to extremes. Now, in such case, what will 
the result under the presentlaw? Different members of Con- 

will approach the President. They will have their par- 

ular political friends to reward, and I think it is legitimate 
and proper that they should recognize men of their own party, 
for I have nothing of the mugwump in my composition, and be- 
lieve in partisanship and believe in proper and decent recog- 
nition for partisanship service. These gentlemen of the two 
Houses of Congress will go to the President and present the 
names of friends throughout the country whom they want to be ap- 
pointed as Indian agents. The Senator from Massachusetts said 

e other day that we had forgotten that these officers at Indian 

encies are under civil-service rules. That is true as to some 
of them, but it is not true as to Indian agents. It is true as to 
teachers and as to— 

Mr. DAWES. I hope the Senator will quote me, if he quotes 


me, correctly. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Will the Senator quote himself? Ido 
not want to misquote him. 

Mr. DAWES. The Senator will acts me, if he quotes me 
correctly, as saying that they are under civil service just so far 
as the law will permit it. : 

Mr. MAND N. That might have been the statement, 
but I suggest that the inference in the mind of anyone who 
would hear that statement, the rd bars being on the subject 
matter of Indian agents and not Indian agency clerks, and not 
Indian agency teachers, was that the Senator meant to convey 
the idea that Indian agents are under civil service rules. 

Mr. DAWES. That ought not to haye been the inference of 
the Senator from Nebraska, because everybody would infer that 
the Senator from Nebraska knew just how far the law applies. 

Mr. MANDERSON. No, I did not draw any such inference, 
for I knew the facts. 

Mr. DAWES. Then the Senator should not undertake to rep- 
resent that I did. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I repeat that I do not want to misquote 
the Senator. I think he certainly gave the impression to those 
of the Senate who were not familiar with the subject-matter that 


Indian agents are under civil-service rules. If that was not the 
purpose I do not see any object in making the statement that 
was made. But these Indian agents would be selected without 


éivil-service examination, and 
better men by appointing them under it. 
lected from all over the country. 
cupations. 
e most active, the most persistent, and the most insistent 
liticians in every community are usually the lawyers, and some 
wyer with a practice so small that he could readily leave it, 
having a clien that would not suffer by reason of his absence, 
would be detailed, we will ag to gee take charge of the six 
or seyen thousand Indians at Pine Ridge Agency. The chances 
would be that having lived ina civilized community, perhaps 
in Illinois or in Massachusetts—I do not know that they select 
any Indian agents from New England; perhaps it is desirable 
that they should not—but having lived in some civilized com- 
thunity the chances would be that he had never seen an Indian 
except in connection with some wild west show under the con- 
duct of Buffalo Bill. 

Mr. PLATT. Is it not the fact that they take them from the 


Ipong 

Mr. ERSON. No, they do not take them from the lo- 
calities in very 8 ces, especially in the Territories. 
He would go out to e Ridge Agency, having never seen an 
Indian in his life, in his natural state, with his blanket about 
him. He perhaps would never have had to purchase, never 


do not know that you would get 
They would be se- 
They would be of different oc- 


have had to deal in articles of food and of clothing similar to 
those that are issued by the Government of the United States 
to these thousands of Indians. Hemight be in sucha condition of 
ignorance, being a bachelor, or having thrown the domestic ar- 
rangements of his household upon his wife, if married, that he 
would not know good sweet bacon when he saw it, or recognize 
it when hesmelledit. Perhapshe would think that the smell de- 
scribed in this correspondence, that my friend from South Da- 
kota has rehashed this morning—he might think that that smell 
which was described by Capt. Brown, who should have ex- 
claimed— 

The offense is rank, it smells to heaven— 
was the proper condition and smell of bacon furnished under an 
Indian contract. 

Mr. TELLER. The Senator will allow me to state to him 
that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, in the first instance, 
and the special board of philanthropists sppotites by the Presi- 
dent are first to pass upon the question of the fitness of the food, 
as well as the clothing, before it gets to the agent, and he has 
nothing to do with it. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I can imagine that bacon or any other 
article of food that is psrishable might be very excellent when 
it is started on the course of red tape that it has to follow before 
it reaches the Indians, and that it might spoil in passage. I 
called attention the other day to the fact that here was an army 
officer who had the merit of standing up against his superior 
and saying, I appeal to you to do that which is right to these 
Indians,” and being refused appealed to him again and yet again, 
and when at last he is still refused, appealing to the next supe- 
rior, the Secretary of the Interior. I can imagine that an In. 
dian agent fit for the position, whether a civilian or an army 
officer, would say when this bacon that was good when it started 
and bad when it reached its destination, came to him for dis- 
tribution, “I will not issue it to these Indians; it is unfit for 
use. 

Mr. TELLER. If the Senator will allow me to interrupt him, 
I should like to inquire if the logic of his argument would not 
support the proposition quite as well that the Co ioner of 
Indian Affairs should be appointed from the Army as well as 
the Indian agent? 

Mr. MANDERSON. I do not think the Commissioner is the 
man who inspects these articles that are issued as a rule. 

Mr. TELLER. I think in actual practice for several years 
the Commissioner himself has ays attended the letting of the 
contracts in New York. That at least was the practice while I 
had some connection with the Department. 

Mr. MANDERSON. He attends the letting of the contracts 
of course. . 

Mr. TELLER. But ae evens upon the samples with the aid 
of this philanthropic board. 

Mr. MANDERSON. Yes; but frequently the article supplied 
is not equal to the sample. We saw that result in this corre- 
spondence that was had with the officers at Pine Ridge the other 
day, and the character of that inspection showed the variance. 

‘recognize the fact that no man has ever 1 to make 
any change in the present deplorable Indian condition that he 
has not been made the subject of attack. 

In the suggestions that I made in rather crude fashion the 
other day it certainly was far from my intention to reflect upon 
the present Commissioner of Indian Affairs. I am not charging 
him with wrong because the bacon that is in dispute may have 
been bad. He did not cure it or furnish it. The contract that 
he let wasall right. It required proper food. Neither do Icare 
for the purposes of this argument whether the bacon was food 
or bad. I was not making an attack upon the contractor. Iwas 
simply attempting to show that here was an any officer on duty 
as an Indian agent daring to do that which I doubted very 
much if any civilian agent would dare do; because in the latter 
instance the penalty for his combatting his superior officer would 
be dismissal from the service in which he was employed. 

But that penalty could not attach to an army officer. He could 
be relieved from the duty, and would be of course, upon the mere 
request of the Secretary of the Interior made to the War Depart- 
ment, and some other officer would be detailed; but his disobey- 
ing the orders, as my friend sees fit to put it, his standing up for 
the rights of the people who are intrusted to him, as I see fit to 
put it, would not cost him his commission. He would simply go 
to the performance of other duty. l 

Mr. President, I did not propose to make any further reference 
to this matter of Indian supplies, but as it has been called forth by 
the Senator from South Dakota,and asI see that some of the 


papers, particularly those of Chicago, in their desire to come to 
the relief of the contractor, who was not attacked by me, or with 
desire to come to the defense of the Indian Office, which office 
was not attacked by me, have very grossly misrepresented the 
facts stated. I see by one paper that I sai 


that the reason for 


1892. 
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the Sioux outbreak of 1890-91 was because 120;000 pounds of bad 
bacon had been furnished by Armour & Co., of Chicago, in the 


fall of 1891. Of course that is very absurd. This contract with 
Armour & Co. was made last year, after the Indian war; the dis- 
covery of its condition was made only in the earl t of the 
present winter; and the dispute as to its condition still continues. 

But these newspaper articles which have thus perverted and 
misrepresented the argument as made have produced one very 
excellent result. They brought me a letter that I propose to 
read in part. I do not think that I will be considered guilty of 
any breach of confidence ifI read aletter received by me yesterday, 
dated April 2, 1892, written since the debate over this matter, 
from a very prominent and deservedly distinguished military 
officer. He says in his letter, speaking of the damaging facts 
that had been brought out in debate: r 


If the War Department should send out to the military s bacon unfit 
for food or compel its soldiers to live upon half rations, and f that was un- 
fit to sustain human life, there would be a serious munity; and that is ex- 
actly the condition of the Indians of the Sioux Reservation at Rosebud and 
Pine Ridge last winter..added to other circumstances, that developed into 
1 revolt. For years they had had crop failures, and they could 
not, the unfortunate citizens of Nebraska and Dakota, get up move 
away or find other employment, and the money that was expended in pur- 
chasing food wasso grossly mismanaged as to aggravate their wretched con- 


You will see by the inclosed papers—— z 
And I propose to call attention to the papers that were in- 
closed: 


the character and quality of the beef that the Government purchased and 
compelled the Indians to live upon. You will also see by the inclosed papers 
the utterly worthless amount of bacon, and the quality of such bacon when 
received and inspected by a board of survey. 


The writer is referring to food that was furnished to these In- 
dians before the Indian outbreak in the winter of 1890-91. In 
argument a few days since I did say this, that I had it from very 
excellent authority, and the charge had been made upon the 
floor of the Senate by the Senator from Indiana, that one fertile 
cause of the Sioux outbreak of 1890-91 was the insufficient food 
and the bad food that had been furnished to these Indians, and 
here is abundant corroboration of that charge: 


You will see thefacts that, notwithstanding the quality of the food, 
they have using false weights; and y, to cover the fraud the crime 
of burglary and robbery was committed to steal the wi 


le, and 


year shows practically the same 

a possibility of doubt that this bacon was ae unfit for issue by two 
enced officers, notwithstan which Commissioner Mor- 

the purchase of it out of Government funds, and then tried 

Brown to issue it. A careful perusal of these papers will sus- 


I propose to give the name of the officer who makes these 
c , because he has made them before. He has made them 
in public and open conversation, and he has made them in his 
official reports to the War Department. The writer of this let- 
ter is no eas distinguished a soldier than Gen. Miles. He has 

rsonal knowledge of the conditions. No man who knows Gen. 

iles will hesitate for a moment to believe what he says, and will 
believe that he is actuated as other army officers have been actu- 
ated, as Crook the great Indian fighter was actuated, by an earn- 
est desire to improve and advance the condition of the Indian. I 
believe, as Isaid the other day, that that condition leading towards 
citizenship, that leads towards the taking the land in severalty 
and assuming all the interests and duties of American citizenship, 
will flow more naturally from the changed condition required in 
the House bill. 

Mr. President, let us see whether the documents here, which 
are on file and official, sustain this charge of Gen. Miles. First, 
let me refer to the character of the bacon that we issued before 
the Sioux war, and not after it. 

Mr. TELLER. Will the Senator give us the names of the 
agents who committed these outrages, and tell us whether they 
are still in the service or whether they were turned out, or what 
became of them? ý 

Mr. MANDERSON. Ido not know. Theone at Pine Ridge, 
I believe, was a civilian named Boyer, or Royer, and he was 
supplanted first by Capt. Penny, and then by Capt. Brown. 
The agent at Rosebud is a civ named Wright, who is still 
in the service. 

Now mark, it does not follow because these conditions exist, 
for instance this matter of the stealing of the weights, that it 
was the agent who stole the weights or used the f weights. 
His vindication will appear in this correspondence. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I should like to correct the statement of 
the Senator in regard to Dr. Royer. Dr. Royer took possession 


of the Pine Ri Agency abou rrek fre revious to the out- 
break, and he ae 3 immediate 9 Therefore, 


he could not have received the provisions, the condition of which 
the Senator says was the cause of the outbreak. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I said I did not know who the 5 was, 
but that I understood that Royer was on duty at Pine Ridge im- 
mediately before the Sioux war. The occurrences I now refer to 
were at Rosebud. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. The Senator spoke of Royer and he did 
not know anything about it. He had no business to refer to him. 

Mr. MANDERSON . As to what my proper business may be, 
Jam a better judge than the Senator from South Dakota. I said 
I did not know who these agents were; that I understood that 
Capt. Lee of the Army relieved an agent named Royer or Boyer 
at Pine Ridge. I do not know who preceded him or who was 
responsible for matters there. 

I have here a letter which is official and which is addressed to 
the assistant adjutant-general of the Division of the Missouri, 
5 een headquarters of the Departmentof the Platte, from 
Capt. ofthe Ninth Infantry. I read a few moments ago the 
compliment paid to Capt. Lee. Let me refer to it again so as to 
see as to the reliability of the officer who makes these charges. 
He was on duty twice as an Indian agent, first at the Spotted 
Tail Agency in Nebraska, and the Indian Department requested 
that he be continued on duty at that agency. Then afterwards 
for several gous he was in charge of the Cheyennes and 3 

oes, and the Interior Department expressed itself hig y 
p eres 7 5 we manner in 3 Lieut. Lee has bomtuc toda 2 ioe 
usiness of the agency, with the progress made e 
and with the 3 5 of affairs Sina he assumed 
charge.” It is this gentleman, an army officer of high standing 
and an Indian agent, who has received the compliment of his 


superiors, who says: - 
In this connection I invite attention to the accom! eee! ot pro. 

ceedings of a board of survey on a lot of bacon ed at Rosel Agency 

in March and April, 1890, which shows conclusively that the bacon sw 

was not of the kind or quality contracted for, and also that no copy of con- 

tract was furnished the agent, the result being that he could not w just 

what kind of bacon would be supplied. 


The board of survey was composed of Capt. J. M. Lee, of the 
Ninth Infantry, Dr. A. Judson Morris, the agency 2 
and Egbert J. De Bell, who seems to be a trader. y were 
convened at Rosebud Agency on the 5th of March, 1891, and on 
the 13th of that month they made the following report: 


The board finds that a large quantity of this bacon, 200,000 pounds, was re- 
ceived in March and April, . Thomas O. Ryan, of Chicago, contractor. 
The crates show the marks: x 

C. W. YOUNG, Inspector, 
Nebraska, Nebr.” 

It appears that T. C. Powers was transportation contractor, and J. H. 
5 — of Sioux City, acted as his agent. f 

The bacon has been sorted out in three lots. 

$ 2 * * * * * 

The board finds that the first lot of bacon, about 128,000 pounds, while not 
of first class quality is issuable. 

2d. That the second lot of bacon, of about. 27,000 pounds, is not issuable in 
its 1 eee its mony: goer — tion, 5 ot skip- 
pers wi numerously abound on outside. trimming off about one- 
third of the outside, the remainder can be issued. 3 


Imagine any gentleman of this body trimming off about one- 
third of a side of bacon because it is full of 3 and moldy 
and rancid, and consuming the other two-th in his house- 
hold. Yet that is good enough for an Indian. Even in the opin- 
ion Ae this board of survey that seems to be good enough to feed 
an Indian. 


Third. The third lot, consisting of 245 sides, and weighing actuall: 650 
pounds, the board regards as totally unfit for issue. L 1. 


That must have been bad indeed. If they could pass this that 
they called second best, then this third best or third worst that 
they had to reject must have been very dreadful. 


This bacon is covered and permeated by! skippers is discolored through- 
out, rancid, and unfit to be eaten by any human being, and in the opinion of 
the board, none of this lot should be issued. 

* +$ E = 5 * 

In the opinion of the board, the unsatisfactory condition of this bacon is 
due to the following causes: z 

First. The immense size of the sides of the bacon, containing as ic not 
all of them do, the shoulder blades (bones), and in many cases 3 of the 
back bone, shows conclusively that such bacon could not be properly cured 
to prevent developing myri: of 8 and otherwise deteriora’ in 
such a large quantity furnished for pro’ ly ayear’ssupply. In the o 
of the board, Decent of this kind is not ble. 

Second. Adequate warehouse facilities were notavailablefor all the bacon. 
Agent states that he had y represented the defect, but without suc- 
cessful results. But the condition of the bacon is not due to this cause 
alone, the principal causes being, as already stated, large sizes of sides, and 
insufficient curing. * 

Third. The board observes that the portion regarded as issuable consists 
of the smallest sides. 


facts show that the quali! 
Last October (1890 Mr. J. H. Charles, of 
Mark it, this is the official report of this board of survey— 


“and was shown the bacon su ed on the contract of 1889-90 by the issue 
clerks, H. H. Dunbar and Charles Bernard. Mr. Charles said to them, as they 
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ag p is here and paid for. It is not right. It was to 
33 erring Fill write "them Ba round them. tag The bacon is 
ht. ae 
PRs mantener et the board, Capt. Lee and De Bell (Dr. Morris being absent 
on professional duty), went to agent's office and asked to see copy of contract 
for this bacon. They learned that no copy of contract had been furnished the 
t. The agent therefore was as to just what kind of bacon 
was to be supplied under the contract, and as it had been inspected and ac- 
ce he had to receive it. 
the opinion of the board, no responsibility for the inferior quality of 
the bacon, nor for its d condition, can attach to the Indian t. In 
the absence of the contract, the board remarks that in its opinion no such 
bacon should have been accepted for issue to Indians at this agency. 

Mr. PALMER. May I ask the Senator from Nebraska to 
please read the sentence again in regard to the responsibility of 
the agent? I did not quite catch it. 

Mr. MANDERSON. It is as follows: ae 

f the board, responsibility for the inferior quality o 
FR sh me Era damaged e attach to the Indian spent. In 
the absence of the contract, the board remamts that in its opinion no such 
bacon should have been accepted for issue to Indians at this agency. 

Then afterwards they find the contract and Captain Lee makes 
a note. 

NoTE.—About last of March I procured copy of the contract from Indian 
Office (Ryan’s contract). 3 

This contract should haye been in the agent's office, but it was 
not there. 

reads: undred thousand pounds b to be what is known to 
3 a aes aor og e and winter Cured, round and sweet 
and merchantable, and put up in crates at, per 100 pounds, #6.34—$61 360.06." 

Here is additional evidence of the present system of affairs, 
which we desire to improve if we can. I will t that this is 
somewhat experimental; we may not getall the good out of this 
change that we desire; but 8 a change from this condition 
is desirable for the good of the Indians and for the good name and 
credit of the country. Here is abundant testimony that under 
the existing system not only since the Indian war of 1890-91, but 
before it there was ample reason for the complaint that has been 
made by Gen. Miles. 

Now, let us see as to the other charge that he has made. Here 
is another official communication. I have here a letter ad- 
dressed to the Adjutant-General of the Army from the same Capt- 
Lee, the same letter of which I read a part. He goes on to nar- 
rate an experience that he had with reference to the issuing of 
cattle at the Rosebud Agency. He says: 

t I witnessed the weighing and issuing of 199 head of 
bet „ showing the ‘average of this issue to be 943 pounds. 
These cattle had been received last October— 

That was before the Indian war in October, 1890— 

verag ht th f about 1,140 pounds. As they had about 
achat the Wart en ror shrinkage y 8 and as the weight es some of = drafts, 
cons „at m; mtion, an of the agen 
too, 10 Bey e a thorough and 9 list of the scale weights. 

He then goes on to tell in detail of his inspection of the scale 
weights, and he found that all the cattle that were weighed for 
issue were weighed upon what is known as the 2,000, the 4,000, 
the 6,000, the 8,000, the 10,000 weight, so marked in white pays 
on the sides. He then shows that each of these weights was false. 

I then put on in succession each of the other three weights, 12,“ „14,“ and 
the ed weight was 2,170 pounds in each case. 

„in com the weights, it was found that the last three 
weights, which a red to be the true weigh htly thicker than 
the first five weights, which I then suspec or substituted 
weights. 

With the permission of the Senate, I will put this entire report 
in the RECORD. I will not take time to read it, but it shows ver 
conclusively that on his making test these weights were foun 
to be false. I will read what Agent Wright says: 


were 
were f. 


As I had pressing business calling me away from the agency I decided in 
my own ot to makeno further test until the arrival of Capt. C. A. Earnest, 
* Eighth Infantry, who had been ordered to relieve me. 
t Wright said he would make another test himself on the following 
Saturday), the 18th instant. On Monday, the 20th memi ent Wright 
ormed me he had made the test on Saturday, that he fo the difference 


between the weights at beef scales to be the same as we had found on first 
test, that is 60 pounds; and that the difference between the five ( light) weights 
at beef scales and weight of his horses on hay scales at agency was 70 pounds. 

On Tuesday follo I informed Agent Wright that I intended to make 
another test. He said I could find the . to the beef scales at the office of one 


panenan and did not return 
until late on Wednesday, 22d 
for the key, but it could not be found. I got from an employé the keys to 


the scale-box door taken off its hinges, and all the weights stolen. This 

to my belief been done the night before, and the evidence was conclusive 

to my mind that one of three agency employés was the guilty party and had 

been a participator in the crime of substituting false weights, defrauding 

the Government and depriving the Indians of their beef ration; and this, too, 
in collusion with some one who had been supplying beef to Indians. 

This thieving practice may have been go on for years, and at other 
agencies besides Rosebud, but just when it began and to what extent prac- 
ticed no one except the guilty can tell. The inference is clear, be- 

ond doubt, that the false weights must have been used when the large de- 
We was made last fall, because no cattle have been hased since for 
Rosebud Agency. The test made by Agent Wright on the i8th instant showed, 
acco) to his statement to me, that the weights were not false to the ex- 
tent of 1 unds on each 2,000 pounds weight of the five false ones, but that 
they were false to the extent of 60 pounds, if not more, on each one of the five, 


there is not the slightest doubt, and I can so testify. Even at this rate, 60 
pounds, 1,940 of actual beef, would register 2,000 pounds, or a fraudulent gain 
of over 3 per cent, and amounting to thousands of dollars each year. 

I deem it but justice to Agent Wright to say that from every fact and cir- 
cumstance wi my knowledge, and from a close observation of his con- 
duct and demeanor throughout my investigation, it is m 
innocent of any knowledge or participation in this er 
3 guilty of lying beef on fal ight Rosebud al 

e parties ty of supplying on false weights at 80 Sup- 

pec other agencies, it is more than probable that the fraud was not confined 

Rosebud alone. Whether Indian bureau officials will succeed in detecting 
and punishing the guilty parties remains to be seen. 


This letter went to headquarters through the regular channel. 
Gen. Brooke, a distinguished army officer in command of the 
Department of the Platte, makes this comment upon it: 


Respectfully forwarded to the Assistant Adjutant-General, Division of the 
Missouri, Chicago, III., inviting especial attention to the suggestions of Capt. 
Lee, that this report and the proceedings of the board of survey be reserved 
28 the public until time is given for investigations at other Indian agen- 

es. 


The document referred to is as follows: 


CHICAGO, ILL., April 26, 1891. 
Sin: I have the honor to state that I avail myself of the earliest oppor- 
tunity to begin a full written report of a remarkable discovery made during 
the last days of my duty at Rosebud. 


On the 17th instant I witnessed the we hing and 8 of 199 head of 
the average of ele “issue to be junds. These 


cattle, the scales sho 
cattle had been received last October“ —at an ay wi t then of 1,140 
„and as the 


pounds. As they had about reached the maximum of s 

weight of some of the drafts, consid their condition, attracted my atten- 
to make a thorough and complete 

list of the scale we 


tion, and that of the 7 too, I decid 
ts. 

For convenience weighing, each of the eight 2,000-pound weights had 
been pan e in white paint figures on the edge, thus: „2“ for 2,000; 
4 for 4,000; 6 for 6,000; „8“ for 8,000; 10“ for 1 12“ for 12,000; 
14“ for 14,000; “16” for 16.000. The weights had been so numbered about 
seven or eight years ago, when the scales were put up, as I understand. In 
we hing cattle not more than five of the 2,000-pound weights could be use 
viz, ** 2, 4. 6,“ 8,“ and “10. These, with the 1,000-pound weight, 
the 1,000 pounds on the scale arm, would a all the cattle that could be 

s 


opinion that heis 
e, and I have so 


gotten on the scales at one time; hence the t weights, 12, “14,” and 
16 would never be used. 


* + * * + * 
Upon completion of the issue I asked the agent, Mr. J. G. Wright, whether 


it was convenient to make a test of the scales. He ropne in the tive, 
and assisted me. I put on the scales two horses twomen. Using the 
weights separately the registered weights were as follows: 


I then 1826 on in succession each of the other three weights, 12,“ 14,“ and 
case. 


“16,” and the registered weight was 2, 170 po 
On close scrutiny in 


unds, in e: 

com the weights it was found that the last three 
weights, which appeared to be the true weights, were slightly thicker than 
the first five weights, which I then suspected were false or substituted weights. 
Agent Wright stated to me there that the first five were the ones used, and 
that the last three were not used in weighing cattle. After the horses and 
men were taken off they were put back and comparison made again between 
the light and heavy weights with the same result. We then proceeded to 
agency to weigh the same horses and men on the hay scales there for a fur- 
ther comparative test. The hay scales were not in very good condition, and 
from the mud and rainy weather seemed to bind. 

This was in remedied, and the same horses and men weighed onl 
2,070 pounds. I can not say as to the correctness of the hay scales, though 
stepped on while the horses and men were on the scales and the weight was 
2,280, making my weight 210 pounds, which was correct. I then thought it 
possible that o to my eyesight, the cloudy weather, and rather dark en- 
closure at beef es I might have called the weight there at 2,170 instead of 
2,070 when us what I thought were the three true weights. It was clear 
that the five weights (2, 4, 6,8, and 10) were false. As Ih prose business 
calling me away from the agency I decided in my own mind to make no fur- 
ther test until the arrival of Capt. C. A. Earnest, Eighth Infantry, who had 
been ordered to relieve me. 


test, and that is eee and that the difference between the flve (light) 
weights at beef es ht of his horses on nay scales at 14 Was 
70 pounds. On Tuesday follo 1 informed t Wright that [ intended 
to make another test. He said I could find the key: 
office of one of his clerks. Agent Wright went away Tuesda: 
did not return until late on 22d instant. 

Early Wednesday mo: 
m an employé the keys to scale house but not to scale box. On 
Thursday 5 at 6:30 I got the key from Agent righs who expressed 
regret that he forgotten to leave it in office for me. pt. C. A. Earnest 
and myself then went out to the scales, and we were astounded to find that 
the locked scale house had been broken in, the scale-box door taken off its 

's and all the weights stolen. This had, to my belief, been done the 
night before, and the evidence was conclusive to my mind that one of three 
agency employés was the guilty party and had been a participator in the 
crime of substituting false weights, defrauding the Government and depriv- 
ing the of their beef ration; and this, too, in collusion with some- 
one who has been supplying beef to Indians. 

This thieving practice may have been going on for years, and at other 
agencies besides Rosebud, but just when it began and to what extent prac- 
ticed no one except the ty Parties can tell. The inference is clear, beyond 
doubt, that the false weights must have been used when the large delivery 
was made last fall, because no cattle have been purchased since for Rosebud 
Agency. The test made by Agent Wright on the 18th instant showed, ac- 
cording to his statement to me, that the weights were not false to the extent 
of 160 pounds on each 2,000 Er 7 7 48 i ol the flve false ones; but that they 
were false to the extent of 60 pounds, if not more, on each one of the fiv 
there is not the slightest doubt, and I can so testify. Even at this rate 
pounds 1. 940 of actual beef would register 2,000 pounds, or a fraudulent gain 
of over 3 per cent and 3 to thousands of dollars each year. 

I deem it but justice to Agent Wright to say that from ovary fact and cir- 
cumstance within my knowledge, and from-a close observation of his con- 
duct and demeanor ughout my investigation, it is opinion that he is 
tower ye of any knowledge or participation in this crime; and I have se 
sta o him. 
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If the parties guilty of su beef on false weights at Rosebud also 
pe pa other FA it is 8 probable that traud was not con- 
to Rose alone. Whether Indian Bureau officials will succeed in de- 
F parties remains to be seen. 
* connection I invite attention to accom: extract of pro- 
of a board of survey ona lot ot bacon furnished at Rose Agency 
in pril, 1890, which shows conclusively that the bacon supplied 
Was not of the kind or quality contracted for, and also that no copy of con t 
was hed the agent, the result being that he could not know just what 
kind of bacon would be supplied.” 

The fo is, I believe, of importance to the Government and to the 
Indians. e Indian Bureau has been fully advised in regard to the bad 
bacon, and Agent Wright informed me that the report from him in regard to 
the faise weights at beef scales would probably reach the Indian Office by the 
29th instant. I believe it would be better to reserve matter from the 

blic for the present, at least, in order that the yea detection of similar 

— at any other Indian agencies may be facilitated. 
Very y, your obedient servant, 
a J. M. LEE, 
Captain, Ninth Infantry. 
[Extract copy.] 

ee of board of survey, convened at Rosebud Agency, S. Dak., pur- 

suant to letter from 5 of the Interior, Office of Indian ‘Affairs, 

Was 5 5, 1891. 

ROSEBUD AGENCY, S. DAK., March 13, 1891. 

Upon the request of United States Indian Agent J. George Wright, the 
board was constituted as follows: 

Fes t. J: et pi eee) ivao 

udson Morris, M. D., agency physician. 
Egbert J. De Bell. M. D., trader. 
s * * * + * +$ 
“The board finds that a Sag quantity of this bacon, 200,000 pounds, was 
- received in March and April, 1890. Thomas O. Ryan, of Chicago, contractor. 
The crates show the mar 
“OC. W. YOUNG, 
Inspector, Nebraska City, Nebr.” 
ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERAL, 
Division of the Missouri, Chicago, Itt. 
(Through Headquarters Department of the Platte, Omaha, Nebr.) 

It appears that T. C. Powers was transportation contractor, and J. H 
Charles, of Sioux City, acted as his agent. 

The bacon had been sorted out in three lots. 

+ * 0 * o s * 

The board finds that the first lot of bacon, about 128,000 pounds, while not 
of first-class quality, is issuable. 

Second. That the second lot of bacon, of about e is not issu- 
able in its entirety, because of its moldy and rancid ition, and because 
of skippers which numerously abound on the outside. By in; 
about one-third of the outside, the remainder can be issued, 

Third. The third lot, consisting of 245 sides, and weighing actually 21,650 
pounds, the board as totally unfit for e. 

This bacon is covered and permeated by “skippers, is discolored through- 
out, rancid and unfit to be eaten by any human being, and in the opinion of 
the board none of this lot should be issued. 


* * + * 


* * * 

In the opinion of the board, the unsatisfactory condition of this bacon is 
due to the following causes: 

First. The immense size of the sides of the bacon, containing as many, if 
not ail of them do, the shoulder blades (bones), and in many cases a part of 
the back bone, shows conclusively that such bacon could not be properly 
or to Ll 3 1 8 ang otherwise 5 

such a large quantity furnis! or pro & year’s su A e 
opinion of the board bacon of this kind is not merchantable. ie 

Second. Adequate warehouse facilities were not available for all the bacon. 
Agent states that he had repeatedly represented the defect, but without suc- 
cessful results, But the condition of the bacon is not due to this cause 
alone, the pea causes being as already stated, large sizes of sides, and 
insufficient curing. 


Third. The board observes that the portion regarded as issuable consists 
of the smaller sides. 
The second lot, which may, be issued by trimming off refuse of about one- 
er sides. 
y unfit for issue, consists of the largest sides. These 
facts show that the quality of this bacon Ss upon the size of the sides. 
Te board found the largest sides to weigh 117 pounds, and the smallest79 
8. 
Pome bacon received on this year’s contract (fiscal year 1890-91) consists of 
“short clear sides“ averaging about 33 pounds each. This is well cured mer- 
chantable bacon and sate in contrast with the lots acted on by the board. 
Last October (1890) Mr. J. H. Charles, of Sioux City, To was here and 
was shown the bacon supplied on the contract of 1889-'90 by the issue clerks, 
H. H. Dunbar and Charles Bernard. Mr. Charles said to them as they now 


state: Well, this bacon is here and paid for. Itisnotright. It was to be 
short clear bacon, I will write them and round themup. That bacon is 
not what we bought.” 


Two members of the board, Capt. Lee and DeBell (Dr. Corris being absent 
on professional duty) went to agent's office and asked to see copy of Contract 
for this bacon. They learned that no copy of contract had been furnished 


the agent. The nt therefore was vised as to just what kind of bacon 
was to be supplied under the contract, and as it had been inspected and ac- 
cepted he had to receive it. 


In the opinion of the board, no responsibility for the inferior quality of the 
bacon, nor for its damaged condition, can attach to the Indiantagent, In 
the absence of the contract, the board remarks that in its opinion no such 
bacon should have been accepted for issue to Indians at this agency.” 

s + a * * * 


* 
J. M. LEE, 
Captain, Ninth Infantyy, Member. 
A. SON MORRIS, M. D. 
ry a es sician, Member. 
EGBERT J. DE BELL, M. D., 
Member, 


“Nors.—About last March I 8 copy of the contract from Indian 
Office (Ryan's contract). It : “Nine hundred thousand pounds bacon, 
to be what is known to the trade as short clear sides, summer and winter 
cured, round and sweet and merchantable, and put up in crates at, per 100 
pounds, $6.34—#61,560.06.”” 


J. M. LEE, 
Captain, Ninth Infantry. 
X XIJI——186 


First indorsement.] 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE PLATTY, 
Omaha, Nebr., May 5, 1891. 


Respectfully forwarded to the assistant adjutant-general, Division of the 
ting especial attention to the suggestion of Capt. 


Tes that thia Spice mie oh f the board of be ed 
from the — ‘until time ise: ven for investigations at ties Indian . 
JOHN R. BROO; 
Brigadier-General, Commanding, 

Mr. MANDERSON. I have here another official communica- 
tion, sent through the regular channels from the Pine Ridge 
Agency, showing the loss of beef to the Indians at that agency 
before the Indian war. I will not take the time to read it, but 
will insert it in the RECORD, with permission. The officer in 
charge, Capt. Pierce, of the First Infantry, calls attention to the 
d ul shrinkage of beef under the present system of purchase, - 
shrinking so that there was an average loss of 352 pounds to each 
head of beef during the time. a 

Mr. CULLOM. During what time? 

Mr. MANDERSON. From the time of the delivery, which 
was in October, to about the date of the issue, which was about 
the middle of the winter, about the 1st of February. 

Right here I desire to say that there can be no question but 
that the present method of issuing beef to the Indians is one that 
is almost outrageous. These beeves are brought in from the 
plains country. The provision, I think, as to Texas cattle when 
they are furnished is that they shall be kept upon the Northern 

lains for a year before they are delivered. But there is turned 

n in the fall enough beef to last until the next beef supply until 
the next fall, Thousands of head of cattle are delivered. They 
are up to the weight required by the Indian Office at the time 
they are delivered. They perhaps will average 1,100 or 1,200 
pounds per head; yet in that country, where the mercury falls 
to 30° and 40° below zero, that country that showed 32° below 
zero when this inspector inspected the frozen bacon, of course 
there is an enormous falling off of weight during the winter, 
running, perhaps, from 300 to 400 pounds to each beef. Cer- 
tainly a better condition would be either to supply these beef cattle 
monthly, or else furnish to these Indians dressed beef rather 
than beef upon the hoof. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the Senator permit a question? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly. 

Mr. PERKINS. Does the Senator understand that it is th 
fault of the agent? 

Mr. MANDERSON. No. 

Mr. PERKINS. Or that the agent is responsible? 

Mr. MANDERSON. No; I do not say it is the fault of the 


agent. = 

Mr. PERKINS. Then I should like to ask how detailing an 
army officer to perform this agente duty would change the law 
in that respect or change the climatic condition? 

Mr. MANDERSON. I do not say that it does. I try witha 
moderate degree of fairness to keep myself to my text, but I beg 
the privilege of departing from it to the extent of criticising even 
the law. I may depart from it to criticise Congress itself and I 
may criticise the Interior Department, even when talking upon 
the subject as to who will make the most desirable Indian agent. 
I am simply trying to give the result of observations that I have 
made. I have seen at several Indian agencies the issue of beef 
under the present system. Itis barbarous and revolting. Here 
are these poor animals, hundreds of them in alarge pen, and the 
Indians are gathered outside for the purpese of receiving the 
issue of beef. One animal is let out ut a time through a gate. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the Senator from Nebraska allow me to 
ask him a question? 

Mr. MANDERSON. Certainly, 

Mr. PALMER. Does he expect or promise the Senate that 
all the evils which he describes would be cured by the adoption 
of this proviso? s 

Mr. MANDERSON. Ihave just said that I did not expect it. 

Mr. PALMER. I really do not understand why the Senator 
should mention it as an argument in support of the proviso. 

Mr. MANDERSON. As long as we are stirring up this In- 
dian question and dealing with the Indian bill I think it well 
that we should extend the criticism along the whole line and 
criticise ourselves or even criticise the Indian Department. 

I was describing the barbarous method of issue that I do not 
think is understood by the members of this body. They have 
not seen it. Isay itis ee barbarous, and a block in the 
way of the civilization of the Indians, that these poor animals 
confined in this way should bs let out one by one so that a band 
of Indians ranging from twenty to thirty shall pursue them, 
chase them over the plains sometimes for miles, firing their guns 
to increase their speed, probably for the purpose of getting them 
nearer where they desire to kill and consume them. 

I saw an issue of several hundred head when I was there last 
fall. I saw them chased all over the plains by bands of Indians, 
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rtured and distressed, the young Indians excited in the ch: nds, Which is 118 less than 22 are entitled to forfourteendays. To- 
rat IiE RAOT the poor a — was shot pe ani the lat ahat day, Fe 17, 230 steers have been weighed, and their ayorage a 


ere that put it out of its misery, I saw the squaws come with 
ir butcher knives and go 1 the process of and 
dividing the beef. It was all revolting and cruel and should be 
2 . Ido not say that put an army officer on duty as 
i ent is going to stop it. I have shown the method pur- 
sued, and I ey N from the text for the purpose of making my 
condemnation here of that method. 

It is due the Commissioner of Indian Affairs that I should say 
that his attention has been called by me to this matter and that 
at some agencies he has stopped the bloody work and there is a 
different method of issuing the beef. I think it could be still 
more improved and would be better for the Indians in every way 
and more civilizing that they should get their beef as the white 
man gets his beef, that it should be issued to them in dressed 
form, and I think the time will come when that will be done. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Ishould like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. 8 

Mr. MANDERSON. All right. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Isitnot a fact that an army officer in- 
spected the beef where the false weights were given at the time 
it was delivered, and he weighed all the meat whenit was issued? 
It makes but little difference to the Government if the weights 
are false, because that will average up when the beef is delivered 
in the fall; but I ask if in fact an army officer was not there to 

t and receive the cattle? 
r. MANDERSON. That is presumable; I do not know. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Was not an ee in charge of the 
agency where the Senator saw this live issue? 

Mr. MANDERSON, Certainly; at Pine Ridge and at Rose- 
bud as well; but the difficulty is that under the present condition 
there is no convenience for the slaughter of these cattle, and 
there is no body of men employed as butchers who could slaughter 
them. I think there gs to be a bettering of that condition. 

This communication from Capt. Pierce through the 
regular channels, and Col. Shafter, of the First Infantry, com- 
manding, speaks of the issue. He says: 

It is folly to expect cattle to remain in even fair flesh with no to eat 
but dead 6 climate. I saw the cattle tothe 
Indians to-day, and Ido not consider them fit for human —— 9 to ent. I 
agree with Capt. Pierce in his recommendation to be tted to buy in 
open market beef for two issues. He will have no trouble in getting it. 

Gen. Brooke says: 


ve and — 8 recommend the suggestions of Capt. Pierce 
Re relations to these Indians are to remain peaceable, it is necessary 
the stipulations of the treaty with them be observed. No beef 


s would be cheaper than the present system. 
This then goes through the handsof Gen. Miles, and I propose 
to read his indorsement upon that subject. 


The statement contained herein only confirms the ky Saco and evidence 
which are beyond dispute, that those Indians have been hungry for the last 
two years; that the system of supplies heretofore in vogue must have caused 
great gorge A and that the Government must have paid for millions of 
pounds of beef which the Indians never received. It also confirms the state- 
ments of the e al inspector of the Indian De- 
partment, e November 2, 1890, in which he refers “to the scant supply of 
yations,’’ to which his attention had been daily called by the Indians, and 
that the “religious excitement, aggravated by almost starvation, was 8 
ing truits; and that the Indians say they had better die figh than to 
die by slow starvation.” 

have been compelled to receive beef cattle that had shrunken from 
one-quarter to one-half in weight after it had been bought and paid for, and, 
of course, this deduction was almost entirely of that portion that has life- 


malities. 
up he fact ‘hat the agent is now compelled to issue such beef as is unfit for 
human beings to eat is most unfortunate and can not but breed dissatis- 
faction. 

As so many of the within facts have been denied, and so many misstate- 
ments made, I request that this paper be submitted vo the ent for his 
information in order that he be apprised of the facts. 


The document referred to is as follows: 
f UNITED STATES INDIAN SERVICE, 
Pine Ridge Agency, February 17, 1891. 
Sin: Records in the office at this cy show that 4,824,430 pounds of 
beef have been received here for issue fo Indians during year ending 


June — 1891: : 

337,898 pounds of this cost $2.75 per hundred, gross. 

SS ee. of this cost $2.62 per hundred, gross. 

4,372,028 pounds of this cost $2.74 per hundred, 
The first and second amounts were purchased in open market. InOctober 
(under contract), on the 9th, 10th, and lith, 3,256,118 pounds were received, 
and December 6, 505,600. 

The number of cattle received on these four dates was 3,307, and they weighed 
3,761,718 pounds, averaging 1,137 pounds. 

The beef received on the four dates above specified was to last from Octo- 
ber 25, 1890, to June 30, 1891. 

Beet is all issued on the hoof, and 30 Indians received one steer weig 
1,137 A page every fourteen da: They are entitled to 1,260 pounds, or 1 


pou more than they act received, but the allowance of bacon par- 
tially made up this difference. the 15th of January, 1891, 233 steers were 
weighed ‘and their ave weight found to be 916 pounds, or 222 pounds less 


titled to receive for fourteen da 
Sa hange was thes made so that 22 instead of 90 Indians received one 
steer for fourteen days, which is only 8 pounds less than they are entitled to 
receive. On the 4th of February 231 steers were weighed, averaging 806 


less than 22 should receive for fourteen 
the issue continned as R that is one steer weig 1,137 
pounds for 30 Indians for fourteen days, the issue would haye been 

Tt is not probable that the cards EAH left on tee range that were Dar- 

not pro e t the ca on the were 
chased in October and December will shrink much more. 

Besides the 230 weighed to-day, the chief herder says that he has 82 
450, and that he is certain he can find 150 more, or 600in all. These cattle 
will last six weeks, or until April 2, when it will be necessary to have more 
pon O the 12th of January, by direction of the honorable the Commis- 

oner o 


50 pe: 
had astray or been killed by Indians during the ghost dance. Other 
articles were estimated for—fiour, s „and coffee—at the same time. 

By letter from the honorable.the Commissioner of Indian Affairs dated 
February 6, information was received here that the flour and Bugar had been 
ordered mapped, and that an advertisement would shortly be published call- 
ing for bids for four and beef. Should the advertisement be published the 
between receiving the bids and com- 


delivered on contract.; 

Purchases have been made by the Army for rationing the Indians here 
from other agencies by ten days’ notice and agreement, and also in open 
market. That purchased by ten days’ notice costs 43 cents per pene net, 

-10 cents 


The beef thus p 


my 5 yet that this has been the custom here is W. 


This communication is sent 3 military channels in order to comply 
with paragraph 3, General Orders No. 2, Headquarters Division of the 
souri, January 12, 1891. 

Very respectfully, your obedient servant, 


F. E. PIERCE, 
Captain First Infantry, Acting Indian Agent. 
Six million fifty-nine thousand eight hundred and twenty-five nds 
should have been furnished according to section 5, act 30, approved Webra: 
ary 28, 1877, except what bacon was furnished in lieu thereof. 


[First indorsement.] 


HEADQUARTERS TROOPS IN CAMP, 
Pine Ridge, S. Dak,, February 18, 1591. 
Respectfully forwarded (through headquarters Department of the Platte). 
I have had no trouble in getting fat beeves (cows and steers in about peace 
numbers) at the prices quoted by Capt. Pierce, and there is nearly twice as 
much meat on one of the beeves purchased by me as on one of equal weight 
issued by the agent, one being fat and the other a great frame of skin and 
It is folly to expect cattle to remain in even fair flesh with nothing to eat 
but dead and frosted in this cold climate. I saw the cattle issued to 
the Indians to-day, and I donot consider them fit for human ga, m toeat. I 
agree with Capt. Pierce in hisrecommendation to be permitted to buy in open 
market beef for two issues. He will have no trouble in getting it. 
WM. SHAFTER, 
Colonel First Infantry, Commanding. 
[Second indorsement.] 


HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE PLATTE, 
Omaha, Nebr., February 28, 1891. 
wee forwarded to the assistant adjutant-general Division of the 
issourt. 

I approve and strongly recommend the suggestions of Capt. Pierce. 

If the relations to these Indians are to remain peaceable, it is necessary 
that the plain stipulations of the treaty with them be observed. No beef 
should be issued at the weight of the animal when bought. Why not buy 
good dressed beef and make issues of net beef to the Indians? It seems to 
me this would be cheaper than the present system. 

. JOHN R. BROOKE. 
Brigadier-Generat, Commanding. 
(Third indorsement.] 
HEADQUARTERS, DIVISION OF THE MISSOURI, 
Chicago, IU., February 28, 1891. 

8 forwarded, earnestly recommending that Capt. Pierce's re 
quest be approved by telegraph. 

“The statement contained herein only confirms the reports and evidence 
which are beyond dispute that those In have been hungry for the last 
two years, that the system of supplies heretofore in vogue must have caused 
great suffering, and that the Government must have paid for millions of 
pounds of beef which the Indians never received. It also confirms the state- 
ments of gat ap and ially the special inspector af the Indian De- 
partment, e November 2. 1890, in Which he refers ‘to the scant supply of 
rations,’ to which his attention had been daily called by the Indians, and 
that the ‘religious excitement, aggravated by almost starvation, was bear- 
ing fruits,’ and that the ‘Indians say they better die fighting than to die 
by slow starvation.“ 

Indians have been compelled to receive beef cattle that had shrunken from 
one-quarter to one-half in weight after it had been bought and paid for, and, 
of course, this deduction was almost entirely of that portion that has life- 


5 e 
The f: tthe tis now compelled to issue such beef as is unfit for 
human beings to sat is most unfortunate and can not but breed dissatisfac- 
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As so many of the within facts have been denied, and so m misstate- 
ments — a est — — paper be pr pte to the ent for his 
er t e be apprised o 
information a 8 
Major-General Commanding. 


The Hon. COMMISSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 
8 D. C. 
(Through tary channels.) 
Mr. MANDERSON. Mr. President, I have presented these 
papers rather against my own inclination and desire, and I would 
not have brought them forward had it not been for the character 


of the argument that has been made here this morning. I do 
not claim that all these existing evils are to beremedied by sub- 


stitu army officers for civilians, but I do claim that never 
since 1834 when the We the President of the United 
States to detail army officers to this duty has there been com- 


laint of fraud or peculation by them. There has been no con- 
3 of any army officer. On the contrary, I have shown 
here the abundant evidence that they have received frequently 
the commendation and the pone of the Interior Department, 
and I submit in closing simply what I suggested the other day 
that I believe we could better the existing condition, which is 
most deplorable, by making this change. I believe we can get 
a better Indian service. 

These army officers have no little experience in the line of 
similar duties, as my friend from Illinois very well knows. Take 
a lieutenant or a captain in command of a company of troops fora 
few years, and by reason of the nature of his duty, it being re- 

uired of him that he shall look after the food, and look after the 
of the men entrusted to him, he becomes an expert as to 


the f and clothing that is issued to both soldiers and to In- 
dians. They are more expert than the average civilian taken 
from civil life for the purposes of this employment. 


I think we will not only get better experts, more competent to 
look after that with which these men are to be clothed and fed, 
and above all that we shall have in these army officers inde- 
pendent agents who will not be timid, not be afraid to combat 
existing evils, whether they are evils that are inaugurated by 
reason of defective 8 or by reason of defective execu- 
tion of law, and will attention to abuses and will try to have 
them remedied. 

Mr.CULLOM. Mr. President, this debate has been protracted 
to very much poe length than anybody supposed, when the 
item in the bill was reached in its first consideration. I do not 
propose to take more than a moment now at this late hour of 
the day, when I know the chairman of the Committee on Indian 
Affairs is very anxious to get the bill a and out of the way. 

I desire to say that all the talk which my distin ed friend 
from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] has given us been very 
interesting, a good share of the records of the War De- 
partment, because that Department has seemed to come with 
very considerable reénforcement to the rescue of the provision 
of the bill inserted by the other House. That is all very well; I 
have no objection whatever to any criticism that may be made of 
any wrongdoing or failure to comply with the law or contracts 
on the part of anybody; but it does not touch the question. 

The question before the Senate is whether these Indian agencies 
shall be abolished and army officers detailed to perform the du- 
ties. Any argument or evidence that has been produced here 
fo show that the system of dealing with the Indians in contracts 
or in the issuance of rations ma wrong, has no bearing what- 
ever, so far as I can see, upon the naked question whether it is 
in the interest of the Government and of the public and of the 
Indians to make a change of arrangement and detail army offi- 
cers instead of appointing men from civil life to these agencies. 

T have no doubt that the history of the administration of the 
Indian Department will show that in very many instances there 
has been an effort on bh pk of contractors to get an advantage 
of the Government in dealing with it in supplying the Indians 
with beef or pork or whatever else they have agreed to furnish. 
I am in favor of a system, if we have not got the right one, that 
will compel a contractor to perform his duty to the letter in sup- 
plying the Indians with beef and pork and everything else re- 
ao oa whether these agencies are filled by civilians or army 
officers. 

I want to say a word here in behalf of the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs, who apparently has not very many friends in this 
body. It so happens that I was at his Department with an attor- 
ney of Armour & Co., one of the contractors furnishing a part of 

bacon so much talked about, and I happened to hear the 
conversation and the argument between the attorney and the 
Commissioner upon the question whether the bacon was accord- 
ing to the contract or not. 

I desire to say in behalf of the Commissioner, because I think 
he is entitled to have it said, that he insisted then, as I believe 
he has always insisted, upon an exact living up to the letter of 
the contract by every contractor who was called upon to supply 


bacon, or anything else for the Indians. He produced samples 
in my presence of this bacon, and I confess that I thought that 
the bacon as shown to me was not of a character that ought to 


have been supplied to any Indian or to any other human being. 
He was insisting then, as I believe he always has done, upon a 
literal compliance with the law and the contract. 

I said to on that occasion that he ought to do it, and I 
know he has done it in that case so far as he was able. There 
was a discussion and a disagreement between agents, and he was 
sending there the very best men he could find for the purpose of 
ascertaining the truth and requiring the contractors to supply 
the materials that they had contracted to supply. The agents 
were disagreeing; some were saying that a part was and 
the army officer insisting that none of it was good. He was re- 
fusing to accept anything, because he found that some portion 
of it was not according to the contract. If there is anything 
that a man ought to be censured for it is in not performing his 
whole duty in reference to the inspection of the material that is 
presented to him for inspection. But that is neither here nor 
there. It is not settled yet whether the contractors were to blame 
or not. ' 

I desire to say further in behalf of the Commissioner that while 
we were discussing that item of bacon I asked him myself whether 
bacon under this contract had been sent to other agencies, and 
he said it had been, and that some of the other agencies had com- 
plained. The other agents were civilians, as I believe. So that 
shows that if the bacon was not good, not only army officers were 
complaining, but civilians who were acting as Indian agents were 
complaining also. The other agents, if I remember rightly, re- 
jected a part, perhaps, and accepted the balance. So it comes 
round to this, that there is no argument involved in the dis- 
cussion of the bacon question so far as the question of i 
the policy of the Government in connection with the appoint- 
ment of Indian agents is concerned. 

. PLATT. I should like to ask a question. 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. PLATT. If the war there was, as has been said, brought 
on because the bacon was not issued, and if a large tion of the 
bacon was fit for issue, but the army officer refused to issue any 
of it because he found a small portion of it which was not up to 
the contract, who is responsible for the war, the Indian De- 
partment or the army officer? 

Mr. CULLOM. I should say that the army officer was, if that 
was the fact in the premises; but the truth about it is that there 
are dishonest Indian agents, I have no doubt, as well as honest 
Indian agents. Now, [submit the plain question whether an 
army officer, with the army officer's training, unknown to busi- 
ness, knowing nothing about affairs, a boy educated at West 
Point and sent to the Army, knowing nothing about business af- 
fairs, nothing about business contracts, whether that kind ofa 
man is as well qualified to discharge his duty as an Indian agent 
as a man who is raised up among the people and familiar with the 
business of the world. 

Mr. WHITE. May I ask the Senator a question? 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. If that premise of the Senator be correct, how 
does it comport with this statement found in the letter of Mr. 
Commissioner Morgan? 

Where rations and annuities are supplied to the Indians, army officers are 
accustomed to insis that the clothing shail be better and rations largely 
increased to correspond more nearly with that of the Army. 

Mr. CULLOM. I understand the truth is that the Govern- 
ment has never required the exact kind ofrations for the Indians 
that has been pogu forthe Army of the United States. 

Mr. COCKR . Why not? Does not the law require it? 

Mr. CULLOM. I can not answer, except that that has been 
the truth about it; and the law has not required it, I suppose, or 
it would have been done. 

i 815 PERKINS. It is because the Indians pay very much less 
or it. 

Mr.CULLOM. They pay very much less for it, and I am not 
ppa to insist that blanket Indians should be fed as well as 

eral soldiers. Let me say another thing in connection with 
this subject. I remember very distinctly, before the Sioux war 
came on, that we were criticised in this body—and rightfully, 
perhaps—because we had not given opproprinsions sufficient 
supply the money to feed the Indians. ere had been criti- 
cisms in the Senate of the United States because of the enormous 
expenditure necessary to take care of the Indians of the country. 
The result of that was that new censuses were taken. It was 
charged that we were counting more Indians than existed, and 
the Indian agents were called upon to recount them, and conse- 
qeensy we reduced the rations that were to be given to the In- 
ian agents to feed the Indians under their charge. The result 
of it was, as charged, that the Indians were not supplied with the 
necessary amount of food. It was not the Indian agents, but it 
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was the Congress of the United States that was to blame tosome 
extent for the failure to supply the Indians with the necessary 
amount of food for their subsistence for want of the necessary ap- 
propriations. 
r. WHITE. Will the Senator pardon an interruption ? 

Mr. CULLOM. Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the Sennor read the specifications for the 
bacon which was to be furnished at thisagency, and state whether 
those specifications do not cover good bacon such as would be fur- 


nished to the Army? 
Mr. COCKRELL. And every other article that is provided 


by law for the Indians. 

Mr. CULLOM. I have not before me the specifications, but 
the fact is, if the Senator will read them I think he will find dif- 
ferent kinds of specifications as to the bacon supplied to the In- 
dians from those under which bacon is supplied to the Army. 

Mr. WASHBURN. [should like to ask the Senator from Illi- 


nois one question. 

Mr. CULLOM. Go on. 

Mr. WASHBURN. The Senator has been s ing in a very 
dispa: g way in regard to army officers as though they were 
not educated for business. As a matter of fact, there are in the 
Army officers to whom this character of business is proposed to 
be transferred better adapted to do this kind of business than 
almost any citizen, and especially better than any citizen who is 
appointed as an Indian agent as a reward for political service, as 

e-tenths of them are. Are not the intelligent quartermaster 
and the commi who have been educated in this line of busi- 
ness better qualified to attend to it and more likely to do it well? 

Mr.CULLOM. The Senator from Minnesota asks me whether 
the army officer is not better qualified to attend to this kind of 
business than the civilian. I say no. 

Mr. WASHBURN. Better qualified than the kind of civilians 
who fill these offices. 

Mr. CULLOM. Ido not know the kind of civilian the Senator 
recommends. He may be a politician who helped to elect him to 
the Senate or he may not; I do not know. 

Mr. WASHB The Senator from Minnesota is not in the 
Indian business, and never will be, he hopes. 

Mr. CULLOM. Neither is the Senator from Illinois. 

Mr. WASHBURN. When I do recommend a man to fill one 


of those positions it will be a different kind of an Indian agent 
than we have had in this country as a rule for the last twenty- 
five years. - 


Mr.CULLOM. Allright; I hope that will be so. I hope that 
every man who recommends an Indian agent will be careful that 
he gets an honest man in the service. I think that is commend- 
able in the Senator, and I hope every other Senator will adopt 
the rule he lays down for himself. I believe there are several 
Indian agents in Minnesota, and I hope he will pay special at- 
tention to the selection of the right kind of men for this Indian 
service. - : 

Mr. PLATT. Does he claim that they are incompetent? 

Mr. CULLOM. I want to know if they are incompetent men. 

Mr. WASHBURN. We have had a great many of them, I 
will say, not only incompetent but dishonest. 

Mr. CULLOM. Does the Senator know of any such now in 
his State? If he does, then he ought to see if he can not get 
them turned out. 

Mr. WASHBURN. We have not many Indians left in Minne- 
sota. The Indian is a back number there. 

Mr. CULLOM. I do not know how that is, but there are sev- 
eral distinct appropriations for agencies in the Senator’s State. 

Mr. President, we all agree that there ought to be honest In- 
dian agents in the service incharge of the different Indian agen- 
cies “We all dgree that there has been too much dishonesty in 
connection with that service. Lagreetothat; but I submit in all 
candor whether at this juncture of affairs we are going toreverse 
the policy and put upon or over these people whom we are strug- 

ling to prepare for citizenship an army officer instead of a civ- 
fian who has sympathy with and belongs to the great body of 
the people. I have no disparagement to make of the officers of 
the Army. I believe they are honest men, as a general propo- 
sition. 1 am not pre to admit, however, that they are the 
only honest men in this country, and I submit whether at this 

e of the game, when we are appropriating nearly $3,000,000 
for educational purposes, and making citizens of them when, as 
was explained when my colleague was upon the floor a little 
while ago, step by step we are qualifying these people to become 
American citizens and to vote, we should make this change, we 
should dispense with civilian agents, and place over them, to use 
the expression of some Senator, army officers. 

My coll e found fault with the expression, and technically 
he is right, but they are appointed to take charge of their in- 
terests, to pay their annuities, to deal out their rations, and all 
that kind of thing; and I submit in that condition of things 
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whether you should propone to begin now to reverse the system 
and put a military officer over every agenty in this country in- 
8 of a civilian who knows their wants, Who knows how to do 
business and how to deal with those people just as well as an arm 
officer. It is a bad condition of affairs in my judgment for 
Senate or this Congress at this late day to come forward and say 
that we will change the system and put the Army over the In- 
dians as fast as vacancies may occur. 

We had the power before. The President of the United States 
could exercise that power whenever in his judgment it was wise 
to do so, and in instances he did; but if you will look at the doc- 
uments that I believe my distinguished friend from Nebraska 
3 vou will see what was done under Gen. Grant's admin- 

tration when he found it necessary to send an army officer to a 
poan agency. In one instance I notice he sent him there in 

ay and took him away in October. Why? Because the emer- 
gency that seemed to require an army officer there in the pros- 
pect that there might be war with those Indians passed, and he 
then put back a civilian to take charge of the affairs of the 
agency. 

Mr. President, I have said more than I expected to say, 
and I do not desire to detain the Senate longer more than to say 
another word. My friend from Nebraska says that the Govern- 
ment details army officers to take positions in the colleges of 
the country. That is true in some instances. It does not mean 
though that they go there to teach the boys in the college in the 
ordinary sciences. They go there simply as army officers to train 
the boys in military tactics and instruct them perhaps in mili- 
tary science. The suggestion that sucha detailis made it seems 
to me is entirely foreign to the question before the Senate. So 
after all I can not resist the conclusion that it would be unwise 
at this time when we are struggling in the direction of educa- 
tion, and teaching these people how to farm and support them- 
selves, to put them entirely under the control of the army offi- 
cers of the United States. 

Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President, the Senator from Illinois 

r. CULLOM] has spoken of the reading of the records of the 

ar Department. I am not aware that I have submitted any 
evidence from the War Department; I think all I have submit- 
ted has been from the Interior Department and from the Indian 
Association of Massachusetts. I merely wish to add a little 
more from the same sources. 


Mr. CULLOM. I hope the Senator will not understand me as 
having referred to him as furnishing any such record at all. 

Mr. PROCTOR. I did not do so. Icould have supplemented 
a great deal, but I thought it was not my province todoit. All 
I have taken has been from the Interior Department and the In- 
dian Association. 

In Executive Document No. 9, second session of the last Con- 
gress, from the Secretary of the Interior, the Acting Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs in a communication under date of No- 
vember 25, 1890, gives the reasons for the trouble at Pine howe 
He enumerates several causes. He first refers to the 3 
and their discouragement because the crops were cut off. e 
second is as follows: 

Second. That previous to July 1, 1890, rations and annuities for 7,500 In- 
dians were issued to them at Rosebud Agency, and the Indians there actu: 
ally received and got the benefit of such issues, whereas it was ascertained 
about the begi g of the present fiscal year that there were only about 

Indians at that agency, and rations have since been issued accordingly to 
the number found to be there. Naturally, the 5.250 Indians who have been 
receiving and consuming sufficient, so far as the limited appropriation would 
allow for 7,500 , feel the loss of the surplus rations formerly issued to 
them. This office is satisfied that this overissne of rations was secured by 


overcount of the Indians through well-concealed methods of deceit practiced 
by them upon the agent while taking the annual census. 


It has been usually supposed that the white men were too much 
for the Indians, that they usually got the advantage of them in 
a bargain; but if the agents appointed have been so very ineffi- 
cient that the Indians could cheat them 50 per cent. in this mat- 
ter of issue, it occurs to me that they must fare badly in the 
hands of the average contractor for supplies. 

It is a feature of this discussion a little singular that the only 
cases which have been alluded to of marked success in the man- 
agement of Indians have been where army officers have been in 
charge. Take Capt. Pratt, at the Carlisle school. The Senator 
from Massachusetts who reported the bill spoke very highly of 
that officer, and I claim, what I know to be the fact, that he is 
not an exceptional man. He is a very good one, but we are told 
of others quite as gcod. I will read from a private letter from 
the president of the Massachusetts society, which has a branch 
in the Senator’s town, afew words thatI believe I did not submit 
the other day. Mrs. Bullard, of Boston, is the president of the 
society: 

The friends of this band of Indians believe that steady control and influence 
will do more good than can be derived from changes of teaching and re- 


movals which unsettle the parents as well as the scholars. The teachers’ re- 
ports, besides giving satisfactory accounts of the children often allude to the 
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marked improvement among the grown people under Lieut. Wotherspoon's 
Wise care. 


285 F Will the Senator tell us what band of Indians 
that is 

Mr. PROCTOR. It is the Apache band, the worst of all in the 
country, admitted to be, I believe, by all. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. ere are they? 

Mr.PROCTOR. At the Mount Vernon Barracks, in Alabama, 
entirely in the hands of the War Department, the only band of 
Indians in the country who are, and without any appropriation 
to help care for them. I made the statement the other day that 
I did not believe so marked an improvement could be shown on 
any reservation in the country as can be shown there, and the 
president of this society in the Senator’s State fully substantiates 
that claim. 

Mr. DAWES. She speaks of the Indians under the charge of 
the War Department at Fort Marion? Are those the ones she 

f? 


0 
Mr. PROCTOR. They were there, I think. 

Mr. DAWES. That is the band of which she spoke? 
Mr. PROCTOR. Yes. She further says: 


can not enough of Lieut. Wotherspoon’s constant kindness and ex- 
cellent N B vane he is with the care of the whole tribe, he takes time 
to give me the benefit of his wisdom and experience whenever questions arise 
seared minan or children. EH 1 ee mode 8 8 — — 3 
but I think I may say to-day e 0 ean, s 
pro The experiment is, 1 believe, entirely unique in Indian vieme 


and off some formidable dificulties. 


Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, I hope we may soon get a vote 
upon this question. I want to apologize to the Senate for any 
agency I may have had in 8 the debate. Nothing but 
a deep conviction that this proposed change would work a serious 
injury to a cause which it is now admitted on all sides to have 
shown wonderful and commendable progress during the last ten 

` years would have induced me or justified me in renewing in the 
Renate the recommendation of the Committee on Appropriations 
that this change should not be made. In doing that, I do not 
mean to intimate that those who have advocated this change have 
done it from any other purpose than that which I hope actuates 
myself, a conviction that it is best for the Indians. But, never- 
theless, it is because I believe that they are honest and sincére 
in this that I venture still further for a few moments to reason 
with them. 

That it is a departure there can be no question. Why do we 

ro adeparture? Tocure what? To cure fraud in the ad- 
ministration of Indian affairs? Is there any other service, even 
that of the War Department, that has shown fewer instances of 
fraud in its administration than this Department for the last ten 
years? I have said nothing, and I have no intention to say any- 
thing, against those educated for the Army, whether they bo 
put to a service for which they are not educated or not. Asa 
class they are just as fair and as honest as any other class of our 
fellow-citizens, and they ought not to claim, for it is not true, 
that they are any more so. There are some safeguards thrown 
around the istration of the War Department that do not 
exist in civil life, and they contribute very largely to the main- 
tenance of that integrity which is the just pride of the Army. 

But all that machined is left in the Army when army officers 
are taken into the civil service. But they do not escape even 
with that. While we are debating this very question, the War 
Department is reviewing courts-martial for duplication of vouch- 
ers and papers, and frauds. There are not more in that Depart- 
ment than anywhere else, but it does not become ayoa ere, 
because the facts do not bear it out, to say that the War Depart- 
ment is better than any other. 

We have been told here upon the highest authority that when 
the army officer steps out from the War Department into the 
civil service of the Indian Bureau he leaves all that machinery 
behind him, and he is not even required to give a bond, and those 
who undertake to impress upon us the banefit of having him in 
this service have gone so far to-day as to denounce the idea of 
giving bond for the faithful performancce of a public duty. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I ask the Senator to permit me to inter- 
rupt him. 

r. DAWES. Certainly. 

Mr. MANDERSON. I notice that he has a good deal of sensi- 
tiveness about being misquoted, and I confess to a little of that 
feeling myself. Hecertainly misunderstood me if he understood 
that I condemned the giving of a bond. Icondemned that prac- 
tice which required that a man who was to take a public employ- 
ment should be compelled to call upon his friends to become his 
bondsmen. I think the bonds should be given by guarantee com- 
panies. Further, I said that I did not believe any bond would 
ever make a dishonest man honest. That was my statement. 

Mr. DAWES. Perhaps I did not quote the Senator with great 
accuracy. Perhaps I ought not to have said that he condemned 
the pe SE of bonds; he only belittled it. 


I think that upon another ground it has been demonstrated 
that it is not wise to turn this service over to army officers, and 
that is because the army officer by education, Ls Boo esprit du 
corps which is worth more than all other matters in the service, 
by everything which pertains to his life—his ambition, his seek- 
ing of promotion upon merit, his association with his fellows— 
the work which he is brought out to do is so different, so apart 
from this service that there is not found an army officer, and 
never has been for twenty-five years, that ever soughtit. Itis 
a work which helooks npon as notonly adeparture from his reg- 
ular education and duty, but a work which in some sense degrades 
the life and character and ition of an army officer. He en- 
tered into this service to discharge that duty as well as he may 


according to his own lights, but he is not there to regenerate, to 


educate, to lift up; he is there to obey the orders of another De- 
partment, to whom he does not owe his appointment, and in the 
success of which he has no ambition. 

If he fulfills the letter he lets the spirit die, and if you can not 
find any technical departure he is safe. That is not the service 
which has animated those who for tenor fifteen years have been 
so at work in this cause of the Indians, and, as I have said be- 
fore, who have taken three out of four of all the Indians out from 
under the charge of the United States, and have made one-fourth 
of them to-day citizens of the United States in homes of their 
own. 

That is not the spirit which has actuated an army officer when 
he has been in the service. I put my finger down upon this point 
that no man can find the service of an army officer as Indian 
agent, with the exception of two or three, that has ever left the 
Indian service one hair’s breadth higher and better than when 
he entered into it. He has felt it no part of his duty butto keep 
the peace. 

The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON] undertook to 
say to the Senate that the appointment of army officers to the 
service was a usual thing, and he brought out what looked like a 
chart to show now many army officers had been appointed to this 
service and read over and over again the comments that were 
attached to these names after their service, and whatis it? In 
sixteen years there have been ee a such appointments— 
two a year. The first one was from July to September, 1876; the 
second from September to January, 1877; the third from January 
1877, to July, 1877; then from September, 1877, to October, 
1877; August, 1876, to September, 1876; September, 1876, to De- 
cember, 1876; August 30, 1876, to October 27, 1876; October 27, 
1876, to November 30, 1876; November 30, 1876, to March 3, 1877. 

Mr. PROCTOR. Mr. President, that matter was brought out 
in the discussion. I wish to ask if the Senator does not under- 
stand that that was one of the objections raised to the present 
system, that these details as allowed under the present law were 
merely for a temporary military exigency, but not a trial sys- 
tem? 

Mr. DAWES. With great respect to the Senator.from Ver- 
mont I will continue to read: 


November 30, 1876, to March 3, 1877; March 9, 1877, to October 22, 1878; July 
8 ri — 1, 1881; March 1, 1881, to August 1, 1882; August 1, 1882, to 
ugust 6, 1885. 


There were two years. We have gotone at two years, and you 
go down to the Apaches of the San Carlos Agency and you find 
one who has been there four years. That is the length of serv- 
ice which makes thirty-five in sixteen years. 

What does it teach? It teaches that these officers are put 
there under special and peculiar circumstances and there is no 
man acquainted with the Indian ssrvice who reads where they 
were put who does not call to mind that they were put there 
when there were disturbances and put there only because there 
were disturbances and taken away from there just as soon as the 
exigency ceased. The only reason there is one down at San 
Carlos to-day is what the Senator from Vermont and the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska stated, that they are the most warlike of all 
Indians, the only Indians now left of all the tribes that are not 
subject to the control of a civilian Indian agent, and there is a 
good, faithful army officer down there keeping the peace. There 
is one at Pine Ridge for the same purpose and for no other pur- 


Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska read the*comments 
appended to some of these appointments to show their valuable 
service. There are comments against six out of thirty-five. 
Six of those have so well done their work as to deserve commen- 
dation when they went out of the service, and of two of them it 
is recited that the service which they performed, for which 
they are thanked, is a service under peculiar difficulties, show- 
ing what they were there for, and showing that as soon as the 

culiar difficulties had passed the executive department of this 
n having ample power to keep them there, from that 
day to this has chosen what the executive department believed 
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to be the best course; that is, as soon as order is restored to put 
them under civilians, because it is the work of a civilian. 

I think, in the repeated recurrence of the Senator from Ne- 
braska to these commendations, only six out of thirty-five, he 
worked them for all they were worth. Choate once said to the 
supreme court of Massachusetts that an officer ought to be in- 
dicted for overworking a participle, and it seems to me that the 
Senator from Nebraska has got into the category of that officer 
When he could cull out of these but six and read them six times 
over, and each one of them showing that they were appointed for 
this special pu , and that just as soon as the Executive of the 
country could nse with their services as Indian agents he 
took them away and put others there. 

Mr. PERKINS. That peculiar service was to preserve the 

„Was it not? 
Mr. DAWES. Yes. The Senator availed himself of another 
suggestion, and that was that there were a good many officers 

is the school institutions of this country, they were sought 
lor as teachers in schools in this country; and that was an argu- 
ment to show that an army officer was better fitted to manage an 
Indian agency, an officer who could go into a school as an in- 
structor to teach tactics demonstrates, by his fitness to do that, 
his fitness to an Indian reservation! The like of it I 
never saw before. e like of that comparison I never should 
have dreamt of. : 

Mr. MANDERSON. If the Senator will allow me to inter- 
rupt him, I think that if the comparison had been used for the 
p that he stated, he might say that it was unique, ex- 
tremely novel. The suggestion was made that these army offi- 
cers were in these different civil employments in nse to the 

gestion of the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER], who asked 
who could tell him of army officers being used for civil service. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President—— 

Mr. PALMER. If the Senator from Massachusetts will allow 
me, I will say that the Senator from Nebraska has no right to 
give that answer. I said nothing about civil employment. I 


spoke of civil officers. 
Mr. MANDERSON. “Civil officers.” 
Mr. PALMER. And the Senator's answer was not very in- 


genuous, I thought. 8 
Mr. DAWES. I did not look at the remark the Senator aimed 
at. I was loo at what the Senator was saying, and it was 
that you could find a teacher in a school who had been edu- 
cated at West Point, and if he could teach a class in a school 
how to shoulder arms, he was just the man to manage bacon; 


just the man to inspect supplies. 
: Mr. MANDERSON. I vast to know if the Senator is trying 
uote my remarks? 


to 
. DAWES. [I have been very patient in yielding to every- 
body, and I now wish to conclude what I have to say. 
Mr. MANDERSON. If the Senator declines to be interrupted 
I certainly shall not interrupt him, but I hope he will not put 
Ja my mouth that never came from it and we will look 
at the RD to-morrow for what was actually said. 
Mr.DAWES. Iwillnot put anything in the Senator’s mouth, 
least of all will he pot his bacon in my mouth. [Laughter.] 
Mr. MANDERSON. I hope not, or anything else. 
Mr. DAWES. The Senator speaks of this great question of 
over the Indians to the army officers. It isnot the turn- 
ing of the Indian over to the Army, Mr. President. Oh, no, it is 
coming just as near it as he can. It is turning him over to army 
officers. Thatis whatitis. It is not turning him over to the 


Army. : 

Wo need have no fear, the Senator from Vermont [Mr. PROC- 
TOR] says that Gen. Schofield, at the head of the Army, with 
banners flying, will march into the Indian schools and take 2 
session of them. No, he will fill them with army officers. That 
is all that he will do. 

Now, Mr. President, take a police officer in this city and put 
him into the high school and see whether that is a good place 
for him. To put an army officer in the pulpit because he does 
not steal and use he does not swear, use he insists upon 
having good bacon, would be pi as appropriate as to Pe 
into the management of 5,000 Indians, the purpose of the Goy- 
ernment at the expense of $7,000,000 a year being to get those 
5,000 Indians up into citizenship and self-support. 

Now,the Senator wants this whole question to turn upon whether 
he hasconvicted an Indian inspector and the Indian Bureau of 

ing off bad meat, or whether the Senator from South Dakota 
. PETTIGREW] has convicted thearmy officer of attempting 
to get different meat. He proposes that the question of revers- 
ing the whole policy of this Government towards the Indian shall 
turn upon the question whether he is right or the Senator from 
iea E ota is rians, on 8 pb este va inasingle 8 

e Indians at as è agency got a sing a ey ES of por 

up to the sandara. Tine is all there is to it. do not know 


which is right and I do not care which is right. It is a contro- 
versy between an army officer on a reservation and the Indian 
Department here, just such a controversy as will rise in a hun- 
dred cases if this provision in this bill remains. It is utterly im- 
porinis to divide this responsibility between two independent 
e ents. One or the other must be responsible forit. You 
had better to-day turn the whole Indian service over to the Army 
than split that service in two and say that this parto itshall be 
rformed by army officers and that part of it by the Indian 


ureau. 

Sir, the Interior Department does not deserve at the hands of 
Congress any such vote of condemnation of its work for the last 
ten or fifteen years, as is inevitable in this amendment. It is a 
vote that its work has been ill done, that it can not be trusted 
longer with the most important feature of all its work. You 
have increased your appropriation for the Indian to seven őr 
eight millions every year; every dollar of itis to go through 
that Department; and yet you say that the agents shall not 
agents of your selection; they shall be agents of another Pay et 
ment, owing their appointment to that Department, and e- 

ndent of the Interior Department in everything but the bare 
etter of this law. It is a proposition that can not work. 

I do not know what the Interior Department think of this 
thing. I do not speak for 8 but my own convictions, but 
I would not stay an hour if I was Secretary of the Interior in 
that office and was held responsible for its administration, and 
yet be told that the agents through whom I perform my work 
are to be sent to me and kept in my service just as long as another 
De ent shall determine. I shall have no voice in their 
selection; I shall have no opinions to offer to their fitness and 
aptness, to say nothing of their integrity; I shall have nothing 
to do except to take the letter of the law and send him his or- 
ders what to do, but he will do it in his own way. He will write 
back, as one of them has within the last two months, I owe my 
appointment to my military superior, and not to you.” That is 

e condition of things that is propag, and that is the ma 
that it is proposed to put upon the Interior Department at a time, 
as I showed the other day, when the result of its work hasnever 
been equaled in any ten years of its history of the Government’s 
dealings with the Indians. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. HAWLEY] 
1 7 the aid of Gen. Grant to sustain this proposed change. 

e : 


As to the possibility of dealing with this question rightly under om- 
cers I give one illustrious example. Ulysses S. Grant e fe first Presao 
of the United States who distinctly and vigorously appealed to the religious 
sentiment, to the religious tions and churches of the country to come 
right up and help the Government in regenerating these people. 


Sir, I was a little surprised that the Senator should think that 
anything in the history of either of Gen. Grant’s Administration 
or Gen. Grant himself would justify support of this change. If 
the Senator had been familiar with what made Gen. Grant make 
that appeal and with Gen. Grant’s whole policy as those are who 
were in the service at the time and who put upon the statute 
books with their own hands his exemplification of his policy, the 
Senator never would have alluded to Gen. Grant as jus 
this change. 

How came Gen. Grant to appeal to the religious sentiment of 
this country to come up and help him? What was the condition 
of things that Gen. Grant found when he came into office? A 
commission the year before had been sent out to make treaties 
with the Indians under the control of four army officers, men 
educated to their profession, great menin their profession, men 
to whose memories we have erected statues since. They went 
and made eleven treaties with the Indians. 

One of those treaties was that treaty of the 29th of April, 1868, 
with the Sioux Nation, which has caused us more trouble than 
all the other matters of administration of the Indian, in which 
they put the Sioux on a tract of land, 49,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory, and reported to their Government that they put the 
Sioux so far out of the reach of the white man that the white 
man would never hereafter trouble him or he the white man, 
that he might roam and hunt and support himself with what 
they pro d. What did they promise? They promised to 
feed and clothe that Sioux nation for thirty years, and a few 

ears afterwards we added, until he could support himself.” 

e found ourselves in that treaty and that agreement to sup- 
port those Sioux until they could support themselves and put 
them under obligations never to i ji themselves. Under 
that provision we have appropriated more than $20,000,000 to 
feed and clothe them, and more than $30,000,000 my friend from 
Iowa [Mr. ALLISON] says. You know I never overstate things. 
Those Indians are 555 where they were then. 

Those treaties which those four army officers made brought 
upon this Government an annual appropriation of millions of 
dollars, and the House of Representatives refused to appropriate 
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it. There was a deadlock between the two Houses, and Congress 


adjourned on the 4th of March, the Indian bill having failed, 
with not a dollar of appropriation for the Indian because of the 
attempt of the House of Representatives to throw off the shackles 
which had cost us $30,000,000 already. 

It was, then, on the 10th day of April, after the inauguration 
of Gen. Grant, in a special session of Congress that the Indian 
bill was passed, and in it, under the iration of that great 
man, who was great enough to see that there were some things 
which he did not know, this section was brought in, which it is 
some satisfaction to me, looking back upon the service that has 
grown out of it, to know that I brought it into the House of Rep- 
resentatives myself: 


SEC. 4. And bë it further enacted, That there be appropriated 
sum of $2,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, to enable the Pres- 
ident to maintain the peace among and with the various tri bands, and 
parties of Indians, and to promote civilization 5 Indians, bring 
them, where practicable, upon reservations, relieve thelr necessities, and en- 
their efforts at self-support; a report of all expenditures under this 
appropriation to be made in detail to Co: in December next; and for 
the purpose of enabling the President to execute the powers conferred by 
this act he is hereby authorized at his discretion— 


Not to appoint army officers. If there was any man who knew 
what an army officer could do, and what it was proper for him 
to do, and who was the best army officer for the work, it was Gen. 
Grant— 


to organize a board of commissioners, to consist of not more than ten per- 
sons, to be selected by him from men eminent for their intelligence and 


thout any map shpat on, Who may, under his 
ee eee with the Secre of the Interior over the 
disbursement of the appropriations made by act or any part thereof 
that the President may designate. 

And whom did he appoint? Mr. President, I am not able to 

ive you, except from memory, the names. First of these was 
illiam Welsh, of Philadelphia, brother of the late minister to 
England; the next was William E. Dodge, of New York; the third 
was a Mr. Brunot, an eminent Quaker from Pittsburg, Pa.; the 
fourth was Edward S. Toby, from Massachusetts. The others are 
out of my mind at this moment. I have the paper giving the 
list of the appointments, but I can not place my hand on it. 

All those men have gone to their reward, but without compen- 
sation and for the good of the service, they took hold of Gen. 
Grant’s work to keep the peace with the Indian and to contribute 
to his civilization and self-support in a way that no other body 
of officials has ever discharged their duty, and that they did with- 
out compensation. That Commission has been at this work from 
that day to this. 

Just after the vote was taken the other night, I received in 
my mail from those who hold that office ay, who are still 
working for the good of the Indian, that body of men who hold 
at their own expense every year a convention or conference, to 
which they invite one hun and fifty of those who are at work 
for the welfare of the Indian and at their own expense keep them 
in conference every year, that body of men who meet here every 
January and confer with the President and the Secretary of the 
Interior about the best course to pursue in has on the In- 
dian to self-support, and that y of men who inspect in New 
York and Chicago every dollar’s worth of rations of every kind 
that is purchased for the Indian—they sent a most earnest ap- 

to the Congress of the United States through me last Thurs- 
ay. The great body of itis devoted to the education of the In- 
dians, to w ioi Kan gaT 10 BAY the e 
the full measure of what the committee haye asked them to re- 
apona: but I beg to read their memorial to Congress, the last 
ə of which was read a moment ago by the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW], who had a similar document. 
I beg leave to read it as coming from men who have de- 
voted their lives to this work, and not from army officers, not 
from men who have not been in this work. 


To the Congress of the United States: 


GENTLEMEN: While the bill making an appropriation for the work of edu- 
cation among the Indians 18 still before your honorable body, will you allow 
us, as members of the United States Board of Indian loners, to ask 
your careful attention to the following considerations? 

For the last ten years, there has been, we believe, a growing conviction on 
the are of the people of the United States that the solution of the 

em is to be attained, not by single piece of legislation and not by 
ore of any visionary plan of reform, but by the systematic applica- 
tion to it of those principles of justice, fair dealing, and popular education 
which lie at the foundation of our system of government. Over 16,000 In- 
dians have now become citizens of the Uni States; and more than 4,000 
others, through ps — a for land in severalty, have declared their in- 
Mine pplication f the i alread ted by Co: before many 
e application of the laws already enac y Congress, before 
ears have ela) , Will break up the reservations and establish a very 
‘ge number of the Indians upon hol Since the Indians 
are thus on the road to citize: 5 nited States, the position to which 
the logic of our institutions destines them, is it not clear t the supreme 
duty of the United States Government is thoroughly to educate its würds!“ 
e American people believe in ular education. Since the Indians are 
to enter upon the duties of citizens they should be prepared for these 
duties tic education. The of efforts y made in edu- 
cating proves conclusively that education and social intercourse 
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of their own. 


with educated people very rapidly remove the customs and worst tendencies 
which have marked Indian Jife as savage life. Far more effectively than 


“campaigning” against him, does education kill“ the and give us 
= aes the American citizen. i 
e 


nited States Government has for some years boen engagi = a work 
ve ts 7 


States to make still larger ns? al lng roy” for boarding schools upon 
ans at the Eastern schools where they come 


no higher ground, we might 
for schools. Statistics sine 


large army to follow the ‘‘hostiles"’ upon the war path. Larger appropria- 
tions for schools. for industrial training, for 8 363 
This 
will lead directly to smaller appro) 
who wi 
B — high ds th he urge 
ut upon higher grounds than the mere sa of money, we upon 
Congress the obligation to h schools for ans, topos upon us by 
specific treaties and by the claim which the weaker and the more ignorant 
have upon the stronger and more eee f Let provision be made at 
once for the elemen! , common l, and Indust: education of all In- 
dian c en. The United States owes this to the Indian tribes. The peo- 
pe of the United States, we believe, will most cordially 3 the carry- 

ng forward of that liberal policy of education for Indians hhas marked 
the work of the Department for these last years, alike under Democratic and 
Republican Presidents. We sincerely trust that the appr riation for In- 
dian education for this coming year will be increased by the present Con- 


gress. 
We also respectfully suggest to Congress (in view of the proposed legisla- 
tion requiring the appointment ot all future Indian agents from officers in the 
United States Army) that the experience of the last fifteen years vindicates 
the wisdom of bringing into contact with the Indians as a 
lifting force, agents and teachers who are not exclusive! 
With the greatest respect for the officers of our Army, it is 
the Board of Indian Commissioners that the work of education and elviliza- 
tion should be 0 


E. GA JOS. T. JACOBS 
ALBERT K. SIMLEY, PHILIP ©. GARRETT, 
WM. H. LYON, DARWIN R. JAMES, 
WM. McMICHAEL, ELBERT B. MONROE, 
WM. D. WALKER, E EY, 


. WHITTLESEY, 
Members United States Board of Indian Commissioners. 


This is signed by Merrill E. Gates, chairman of that board, the 
resident of Amherst College, taken from New Jersey to that 
igh office, one of the most earnest and intelligent and cultivated 

men in the work of general philanthropy in all this country; 
Albert K. Smiley, one of these commissioners, who devoted last 
winter with that Mr. Painter, who was derided here the other 
day, and an eminent citizen of California, without compensation, 
athering together the poor Mission Indians of Southern Cali- 
ornia, who had been ever since the Mexican Government had 
taken away the mission houses of the Catholic Church wander- 
ing over the mountains very like sheep without a shepherd, upon 
a reservation of their own; William H. Lyon, who for twen 
years has ted every pound of beef and every yard of clo 
which has been purchased in New York for these Indians; Wil- 
liam McMichael, of Philadelphia; William D. Walker, a bishop 
of the Episcopal Church; Joseph T. Jacobs, Philip C. Garrett, 
of Philadelphia, one of the most prominent and honest business 
men that great State has to boast of; Darwin R. James, who was 
known to every member of both Houses of Congress during his 
service here, Elbert B Monroe, and E. Whittlesey, who has been 
a general in the Army, as well as serving the Indians in civil life. 

Sir, I am conscious that I have occupied more time than I 
ought. I believe that this is a very serious question to the fu- 
ture of the Indian. I believe that it will harm the Army as 
well as the civil service. I believe that it will breed discord 
and confusion and antagonism in all that service, but I do not 
say that with any idea of arraigning any Senator for a different 
view. These are my convictions, and this is my justification for 
saying here, in charge of this Indian appropriation bill, more 
than twenty of which I have had charge of in my service here, 
that in my opinion no so serious a blow to the good of that sery- 
ice ever crept into an Indian appropriation bill. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. e question is on the amendment 
Proposed by the Senator from South Dakota. 

as GREW. Mr. President—— 

Mr. VOORHEES. Does the Senator from South Dakota wish 
to address the Senate? If so, I yield to him. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. No; I do not. I simply wish to call for 
the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. VOO. ES. Mr. President, I donot know what the pur- 
pose of the Senator from Massachusetts is, whether it is his in- 
tention to require a vote this evening. By his own discussion of 
this case he has made it seem necessary, at least to me, to say a 
few words myself. I have a conscience to satisfy upon this ques- 
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tion as well as the Senator from Massachusetts, and with all kind- 
ness towards him and his views, there are certain matters in m 
possession which I think I ought to lay before the Senate, whic 
will, at least, explain the course I shall feel compelled to pursue. 
If the Senator desires to press a vote this eve I will go on, 
but I should prefer to go on to-morrow unless if is the intention 
to have a vote this cheetah 

Mr. GORMAN. With that expression on the part of the Sen- 
ator from Indiana I will move an adjournment. 

Mr. DAWES. Of course, after having wearied the Senate 
myself, it would be pretty bad manners for me to insist upon it 
that the Senate should continue here longer. I leave the matter 
entirely with the Senate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. The Senator from Massachusetts has not 
wearied the Senate. 

Mr. DAWES. Of course the Senator knows the anxiety of the 
Committee on Appropriations to have this bill passed. I leave 
it entirely with the Senator and the Senate. 

Mr. VOORHEES. It is now 5 o’clock. 

Mr. GORMAN. If the Senator from Indiana will give way, I 
move that the Senate do now adjourn. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion made 
by the Senator from Maryland. 

The motion was to; and (at 4 o’clock and 53 minutes p. 
m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Wednesday, April 6, 
1892, at 12 o’clock meridian. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


TUESDAY, April 5, 1892. 


The House metatl2o’clockm. Prayer by the Rev. A. E. WAF- 
FLE, D. D., of Jamestown, N. Y. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read. 

Mr. ENGLISH. r. Speaker, on yesterday, under a misap- 
prehension, I voted, believing the pending motion to be one to 
suspend the rules for the purpose of considering the Chinese bill. 
I voted, therefore, inadvertently for the passage of the bill. I 
wish my vote changed on that bill from the affirmative to the 
negative. 

e SPEAKER. The change will be made, as it does not af- 
fect the result of the vote. > 

The Journal was then approved. 

DISPOSITION OF LANDS UNDER DESERT-LAND ACT. 


The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
the Secre of the Interior, transmitting, in response to resolu- 
tion of March 2, 1892, information relative to lands disposed of 
under the desert-land act. - 

The SPEAKER. This communication will be referred to th 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Mr. BRETZ. Mr. S er, that communication is in response 
to a resolution offered Oy myself, asking the Department for in- 
formation touching a bill reported by the Committee on Irriga- 
tion of Arid Lands, and the communication should go to that 
committee. 

The SPEAKER. This is in response to that resolution? 

Mr. BRETZ. It is. 

The SPEAKER. The communication will be referred to the 
Committee on Irrigation of Arid Lands. 

f REPORTS FROM COURT OF CLAIMS. 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House communications 
from the Court of Claims, 3 of findings of the 
court in the case of S. B. Herbert vs. The United States, and in 
the case of L. S. McHenry vs. The United States; which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on War Claims. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE BRAZOS RIVER, 

The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 1643) 
authorizing the Velasco Terminal Railway Company to construct 
a bridge across the Brazos River, in the State of Texas. 


Mr, CRAIN of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I am authorized by the 


Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to ask unanimous | pas 


consent that this bill be put upon its passage, asimilar bill having 
been reported favorably by that committee. 

The SPEAKER, The bill will be read, after which the Chair 
will ask for objection. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. In order to save time, Mr. S 
willstate that this bill is drawn in the usual form, has 
mitted to the Secre of War, and his recommendations have 
been incorporated in the bill. I would ask, therefore, that the 
reading be suspended, merely stating that the bill involves no 
appropriation whatever. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of NewJersey. Has there been any money 
spent by the Government for river improvements above the pro- 
posed site of the bridge? 


cer, I 
m sub- 


Mr. CRAIN of Texas. No, sir. 

There being no objection, the reading of the bill was dispensed 
with; and, being considered, the bill was ordered toa read- 
ing, read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. CRAIN of Texas, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid upon the table. 

The SPEAKER. The corresponding House bill will be laid 
upon the table. 


SUBPORT OF ENTRY, VELASCO. 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the bill (S. 1645) 
makin g Velasco a subport of entry. 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Iam instructed by the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce to ask unanimous consent that 
the Senate bill be substituted for the House bill, which is identi- 
cal in language and involves no appropriation, and that the Sen- 
ate bill be pe upon its passage. 

The SPEAKER. The bill will be read, subject to objection, 

The bill was read, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the first h of section 2578 of the Revised 


P 
Statutes of the United States be 9 is hereby amended so that it 
shall read as follows: 

“SEC. 2578. There shall be in the State of Texas five collection districts, 
as follows: First. The district of Galveston, to comprise all the waters and 
shores of the State north and east of the counties of Matagorda and Whar- 
ton as bounded on the 3d day of March, 1847, for Which Galveston shall be the 

15 of entry, Velasco asubport of entry, and Sabine and Houston ports of 

elivery. 


Mr. DINGLEY. Is this approved by the Secretary of the 


Mr. CRAIN of Texas. It meets his approval and involves no 

expenditure. $ 
here being no objection, the bill was considered, ordered to a 

third reading; and being read the third time, was passed. - 

On motion of Mr. CRAIN of Texas, a motion to reconsider the 
last vote was laid upon the table. 

The SPEAKER. The corresponding House bill will lie upon 
the table. 

> NEIL FISHER. 


Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Speaker 

Mr. CRAIN of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I am further instructed by 
the same committee—— 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has promised to recognize the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. FITHIANI. 

Mr. FITHIAN. I askfor the present consideration of the bill 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The bill was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized and directed to revoke the order of dismissal and dishonorable discharga 
of Neil Fisher, late ca of Com y E, Fifty-fourth Re; ent Illinois In- 
fantry Volunteers, and cause to be ed in favor of said her an honora- 
ble d e; and the said Fisher is hereby restored to all the rights, privi- 
leges, and allowances to which he would have been entitled had he been hon: 
orably discharged the service at the date of his dismissal. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. KILGORE. Let the report be read. 

The report (by Mr. NEWBERRY) was read, as follows: 


The Committee on Milii Affairs beg to bay Jip that in the case of the bill 
(H. R. 4365) for the relief of Neil Fisher, captain of ar pase! E, Fifty-fourth 
Regiment Illinois Volunteer Infantry, that the said Fisher, after a service of 
fifteen months, from February 16, 1862, to May 16, 1863, tendered his resigna- 
tion for good and sufficient reasons, and was by general order without trial 
or hearing, summarily dismissed the Army, said general order being No.61, 
dated May 24, 1863, from . of the Sixteenth Army Corps, after 
wards confirmed by special orders of the War Department June 2, 1864. 

The evidence shows that this officer was a conscientious, honorable man 
who differed upon political questions arising at that time; frankly stated 
his opposition thereto, and announced the 8 of his longer service 
inthe Army. His loyalty is shown to be unquestioned, and his bravery dur- 
ng his service was conspicuous. ; 

our committee recommend that he be honorably discharged from thi 
ice of the United States in accordance with the provisions of the bill. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
and bolag engrossed, was accordingly read the third time, and 


e sery. 


sed. 
On motion of Mr. FITHIAN, a motion to reconsider the last 
vote was laid on the table. 


CERTAIN EXPENSES OF PENSION-OFFICE INVESTIGATION. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the special com- 
mittee investigating the management of the Pension Office to 
offer the resolution which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That C. A. Palmer be paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
the sum of $100 for extra services performed by him as stenographer to the 


special committee phic igean he management of the Pension Bureau 
d the month of Mare 


Resolved, That the compensation of the said C. A. Palmer as stenographer 
during the continuance of the said investigation shall be at the rate of $10 


per day, to be paid out of the contingent fund of the House. 
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Resolved, That G. E. Chapman, who has been ac as assistant clerk and 
messenger, be paid as clerk of said committee from the date he was sworn 
in, said payment to be made from the contingent fund of the House. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tian of the resolution? 
Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Reserving the right to ob- 
ae I would like to know some reason for this expenditure. It 
oes not seem that the committee have caught many fishes yet, 
and I want to know what the net is going to cost before we get 
through. 
Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I do not suppose that the gentle- 
man from New Jersey seriously wants to have a discussion here 
this morning as to what has been proved before that investigat- 


ing committee. 
. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. No; but I want to know 
what it is going to cost. You provide for the payment of $10 a 


day here. Do you mean that to be altogether, or in addition to 
what the employé now receives. 3 

Mr. ENLOE. Altogether. The resolution which was origi- 
nally passed provided for the employment of a clerk and stenog- 
rapher. The committee, wanting a man to act in the capacity 
of a messenger or assistant sergeant-at-arms, undertook to ar- 
range so as to combine the clerk and stenographer in one man, 
and then to make the other employé a special messenger; but 
they found that he had to act as assistant clerk and special mes- 
senger, so there is confusion about settling their accounts at the 
end of the month. The man who acted as assistant clerk and 
messenger was sworn in as assistant clerk and messenger,” 
when the resolution did not create that office, and the Commit- 
tee on Accounts could not allow an account made out that way. 
They can only allow the accounts made out strictly in accord- 
ance with the terms of the resolution. 

The assistant clerk and messengers both showed that he was 
filling a position that had not been provided for, and therefore 
his account could not be allowed. In order to comply with the 
terms of the resolution authorizing the investigation 1t is neces- 

that he should be recognized as the clerk of the committee, 
and the other officer, the stenographer authorized by the orig- 
inal resolution, has been acting in the capacity of stenographer 
to the committee, taking testimony in the place of the regular 
committee 8 who have been engaged on other com- 
mittees, and so could not give their attention to this committee. 
He not only had to do that, but to take statements of witnesses and 
conduct the correspondence of the committee, and he has had 
an immense amount of work to perform. If he were paid at the 
rate that is paid for extra stenographic work here his work for 
this past month would amount to considerably more than the sum 
that it is proposed to pay him. The matter was brought before 
the committee, and the members of the committee agreed 
that this was proper compensation to be paid him; and it was at 
their suggestion that the resolution was presented in this form. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Ido not object to the con- 
sideration of the resolution, and if the House desires to vote to 
this committee the right to employ a stenographer at $10 per day 
for the remainder of the session, why, this economic House may 
do so. It will be observed, as I understand from the reading of 
the resolution, that there is no limitation whatever upon the 
time; but it seems to me that, in view of the gross length of time 
which has already been consumed in this investigation, there 
ought to be at least some limitation upon the time during which 

man should be employed at this rate. 

Mr. ENLOE. Mr. Speaker, I will say to the gentleman from 
New Jersey that the committee has not been at work for any or 
length of dam: I believe the committee has been organized and 
at work alittle over one month, and Isubmit that when you under- 
take to investigate the management of a great bureau like the 
Pension Office, one month is a very short time. As to the length 
of time that it is likely to continue, that is a matter that will de- 
pend upon the judgment of the committee. The question of the 
compensation of this man is one that is easily determined by 
what is paid to the official stenographers of committees of the 
House; and the whole committee agreed that this was a proper 
compensation for the services which this man has to perform. 

I will say this about the length of the investigation: So far as 
Iam concerned, Iam doing everything I can to expedite it, be- 
cause I do not like to be taken out of the House and to spend my 
time in this investigation, I prefer to be here upon the floor 
during the sessions of the House. í 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I know that, and I am cast- 
ing no reflection whatever in that respect. 

r. ENLOE. I want to get through as soon as possible. I 
am doing everything I can to wind it up, and we do not expect 
it will last until the end of the session, unless the session is 
brought to a conclusion sooner than we anticipate. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I would like to inquire 
whether the resolution provides for the payment of $10 a day 


during the remainder of the session, or $10 a day during the 
time that he is actually employed? 

Mr. ENLOE. As long as the committee needs him, whether 
that be for the session or a shorter time. 

í ME BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Does it say so in the reso- 
ution? 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes, sir; it means that. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I am not asking what it 
means; but what it says. 

Mr. ENLOE. It is to pay him at that rate during this investi- 
gation; and I will say this as to the work: He has done more 
work during the time that he has been with that committee than 
either of the official stenographers to committees appointed by 
he House, and who are paid at the rate of $4,000 per annum. 

When the committee is not in session we have had him em- 
ployed a great deal of the time in taking and transcribing the 
statements of witnesses; and I have also had him at night tak- 
ing dictation of correspondence with reference to this investi- 
gation; and there has been considerable correspondence in the 
matter. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Then, I understand, and I 
think I understand correctly, that this $10 a day is to be given 
him anng sho continuance of the investigation? 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes, sir. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Whether the committee is 
sitting or not? 

Mr. ENLOE. Yes, sir. It will be siring 
and if it is not, his time will be occupied. He and myself have 
worked in this investigation during the past month I think, on 
an average fourteen hours a day. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I simply wanted to know 
the terms of the resolution, and I ask that it be read again, in 
order that we may be able to ascertain whether this amount is to 
be paid whether the committee is in session or not. 

Mr. ENLOE. That is the fact. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will again report the resolution, 
after which the Chair will ask if there be objection. 

The resolution was again reported. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this resolution? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I would like to ask the gentle- 
man from Tennessee what compensation this gentleman has re- 
ceived already for the month of March? 

Mr. ENLOE. He will receive, on the folios that he took, at 
the rate of 5 that is paid for the extra stenographers, 
the sum of 8204; and then, as extra compensation for the service 
he has rendered in taking the statements of witnesses and in 
taking correspondence for the committee, 8100. 

Mr. HAUGEN. So that will make $304 for the month? 

Mr. ENLOE. , Yes, sir. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I would like to know of the gentleman from 
Tennessee what rate per folio we are paying for this class of re- 


porting. 
‘ENLOE. Twenty-five cents. 


nearly ory day, 


Mr. 

Mr. HAUGEN. I think that is an exceedingly high rate. The 
court reporters in our country get 10 cents a folio for transcrip- 
tion. 

Mr. ENLOE. Congress has fixed that rate. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. BRETZ. I object. 

oe 5 Objection is made and the regular order de- 
manded. 7 

Mr. ENLOE. I ask that the resolution be referred to the 
Committee on Accounts, so that it may be reported back to the 


ouse. 
The SPEAKER. The resolution will be referred to the Com- 
mittee on Accounts. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate, by Mr. PLATT, one of its clerks, 
announced that the Senate had the bill (S. 2606) grantin, 
a pension to John A. Dean; in which concurrence was uested. 

t also announced that the Senate had passed the following 
concurrent resolutions; in which concurrence was requested: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), That there 
be printed 50,000 copies of the eighth and ninth annual reports of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry for the years 1891 and 1892, of which 13,000 copies shall be 
for the use of the members of the Senate, 27,000 copies for the use of members 
of the House, and 10,000 copies for the use of the Secretary of 
illustrations to be execu 


Also: 


> 
Resolved by the Senate (the House of ä concurring), That there 
be ted at the Government Printing Office 8,000 copies each of the eleventh 
twelfth annual reports of the Director of the Bureau of Ethnology, with 


accompanying papers and illustrations, and uniform with the 
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volumes of the series, of which 1,000 shall be for the use of the Senate, 2,000 
Represen 


for the use of the House of tatives, and 5,000 for distribution by the 
Bureau of Ethnology. fi 
ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED. 

Mr. WARWICK, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee had examined and found truly en- 
rolled a bill and joint resolution of the following title; when the 
Speaker signed the same: 

The bill (H. R. 610) extending the privileges of the first and 
seventh sections of the act approved June 10, 1880, governing the 
transportation of merchandise without bees inant to the port 
of Ogdensburg, in the State of New York. 

Jointresolution (H. Res. 92) to encourage the establishment and 
endowment of institutions of learning at the national capital by 
defining the policy of the Government with reference to the use 
of its literary and scientific collections by students. 

The SPEAKER. The regular order is the call of committees 
for reports. 

RAILROAD LANDS IN ARIZONA. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I rise to present a 
privileged resolution. 

3 PEAKER. The gentleman will state the question of 
p ege, 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. Itis a resolution of inquiry, referred 
to a committee more than five days ago, which I understand 
creates a question of privilege, and I think gives it a right for 
its consideration at this time. 

The SPEAKER The rule is more than seven days, is it not? 
a rn SMITH of Arizona. The report itself is privileged, Mr. 

peaker. : 

The SPEAKER. The rule provides that if it is not reported 
in a week it becomes a matter of privilege. 

Mr. SMITH of Arizona. The committee has reported the 
resolution, and it is privileged, being a report on a resolution of 


inguiry. 
Tue SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Resolved by the House ee of the United Slates, That the Sec- 
retary of the Interior is 8 ee to inform the House what 
number of acres of land in the gran indemnity limits of the grant to 
the Atlantic and Pacific remain unsurveyed al the completed 
portions of said road in the Territories of New Mexico and ma, and the 
cost of such surveys when made. 


The report (by Mr. SMITH of Arizona) was read, as follows: 


Your committee, to whom was referred the House resolution asking in- 
formation of the Secretary of the Interior the amount of unsur- 
veyed land within the Atlantic and Pacific d grant and the cost 


and survey of same, beg leave to report that said resolution has been con- 
sidered by the committee, and the passage of the resolution is recommended. 


The resolution was agreed to. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


The SPEAKER. Theregular order isdemanded. The regu- 
lar order is the call of standing and select committees for re- 


rts. 

Porhe Clerk began the call of committees. 

Mr. BRETZ. Mr. S er, I understand that my friend from 
Arkansas [Mr. TERRY] a matter which he wishes to present, 
and I withdraw all demand for the re order to give him an 
opportunity to do so, after which I will renew it. 

he SPEAKER. The House ha entered upon the call of 

committees, the Chair thinks it should not be interrupted, but 
will endeavor to recognize the gentleman later. 

JUDICIAL DISTRICT OF NORTH DAKOTA. 

Mr. GOODNIGHT, from the Committee on the Judiciary, re- 

d back a bill (S. 1418) an act to amend an act entitled An 

act to divide the judicial rict of North Dakota;” which was 

referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 

port, ordered to be printed. 
PROCEEDINGS IN UNITED STATES COURTS. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary, reported back adversely a bill (H. R. 2738) relating to 
the form, practice, and feat, in actions in the courts of 
the United States; which was laid on the table, and the report 
ordered to be printed. 

UNITED STATES COURTS, EVANSTON, WYO. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey also, from the Committee on 
the Judiciary, reported back with a favorable recommendation 
a bill (H. R. 507) to provide for a term of the United States cir- 
cuit and district courts at Evanston, Wyo.; which was referred 
to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, or- 
dered to be printed. 

INTERNATIONAL AMERICAN BANK. 

Mr. BACON, from the Committee on ing and Currency, 
reported, as a substitute for H. R. 5029, a bill (H. R. 7885) to carry 
into effect the recommendation of the International erican 


conference by the incorporation of the International American 
Bank; yanen ies she st mee ees of the W hole House 
on the state of the on, and, with the accom ing report 
ordered to be printed. i ee ee 

The original bill (H. R. 5029) was laid on the table. 

Mr. BACON. Mr. Speaker, I am directed by the committee 
to request that the minority may have an opportunity to present 
their views, to be printed with the report of the committee. 

There being no objection, it was so ordered. 


LIGHT-HOUSE STEAMER PANSEY. 


_Mr. BRICKNER, from the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce, reported back with a favorable recommendation 
a bill (H. R. 1305) to remit the penalties on the light-house steamer 
Pansey; which was referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 


SETTLERS ON CERTAIN UNSURVEYED LANDS. 


Mr. SMITH of Arizona, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, reported back with a favorable recommendation a bill (H. 
R. 2779) for the relief of settlers on unsurveyed Government lands 
lying within certain railroad land grants; which was referred to 

e Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

FEES OF REGISTERS AND RECEIVERS. 

Mr. CLARK of Wyoming, from the Committee on the Public 
Lands, reported back with a favorable recommendation a bill 
H. R. 493) to amend section 2238 of the Revised Statutes of the 

nited States, relating to fees of registers and receivers; which 
was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompany- 
ing report, ordered to be printed. 

MONTANA MINERAL RAILWAY COMPANY. 


Mr. DE ARMOND, from the Committee on the Public Lands 
submitted the views of the minority of the committee on the bill 
H.R.7556) to grant right of way through the Yellowstone National 
Park to the Montana Mineral Railway Company; which was or- 
dered to be printed with the report of the committee upon the 
same bill. 

LOT 53, BLOCK $, HOT SPRINGS. 

Mr. MCRAE, from the Committee on the Public Lands, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation a bill (S. 2597) to include 
lot numbered 53, in block 89, at Hot Springs, Ark., in the pub- 
lic reservation at that place; which was referred to the House 
5 and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 
ee House bill for the same purpose was ordered to lie on the 

e. 
COUNTY INDEBTEDNESS, OKLAHOMA, 


Mr. WASHINGTON, from the Committee on the Territories, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation a bill (H. R. 5145) 
to ratify and confirm an act of the 5 of the Territory 
of Oklahoma, providing for the refunding of county indebtedness 
in said Territory; which was referred to the House Calendar, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

UTAH EXHIBITS AT WORLD'S FAIR. 

Mr.W ASHINGTON, from the Committee on tee Territories, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation a bill (H. R. 7827) 
to enable the people of the Territory of Utah to provide for the 
collection, arrangement, and display of the products of said Ter- 
ritory at the World’s Columbian Exposition of 1893; which was 
referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying re- 
port, ordered to be printed. 

STATUE OF PERE MARQUETTE. 

Mr. CUMMINGS, from the Committee on the Library, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation the joint resolu- 
tion (H. Res. 107) authorizing the State of Wisconsin to place in 
Statuary Hall at the Capitol the statue of Pére Marquette; which 
was referred to the House Calendar, and, with the accompanying 
report, ordered to be printed. 

he call of committees was completed. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole for the further consideration 
of revenue bills, and pending that motion, as there had been an 
agreement in relation to the amendment that is now under con- 
sideration in Committee of the Whole, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on the pending section be limited to half an hour. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I suppose the gentleman means on the pend- 
ing amendment. That was the understanding. 

r. MCMILLIN. The pending amendment has already been 
arranged in committee. 

Mr. BURROWS. The 
further debate on the pend 


ment was that there was to be no 
amendment. 
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Mr. MCMILLIN. I have stated that; but we have had nearly 
half a day of debate on this section, and I now ask unanimous con- 
sent to limit the debate on the section. 

Mx. BURROWS. But there has been no debate on the sec- 
tion. There has been debate on one single amendment, but there 
are several amendments to be proposed to that section. I donot 
think, therefore, that before debate has occurred upon those 
amendments debate upon the section and allamendments thereto 

should be limited. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The section has been debated. 

Mr. BURROWS. One amendment to the section has been 
debated. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Debate was not confined to that amend- 
ment. It took a wide range, and I was inclined to let it go, and 
it did go all through yesterday’s session. 

Mr. BURROWS. ell, because gentlemen traveled outside 
the limits of the amendment, that is no reason for limiting de- 
bate upon the whole section. : 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I think one way to keep within the proper 
limits is to limit the debate upon the section. 

Mr. BURROWS. What is the gentleman’s proposition? 

Mr. McMILLIN. I suggest a limitation of the debate on the 
section to half an hour. 

Mr. BURROWS. Oh, that will not do. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Why, Mr. Speaker, there are several gen- 
tlemen who desire to offer amendments to this section. 

Mr. BURROWS. It seems to me we had better allow this 
matter to proceed at present without limiting debate; let a vote 
be taken as already propona on the pending amendment, and 

then let us go on in the ordinary way. 

Mr. Mc . I think that the Committee of the Whole 
has already discussed this matter sufficiently to come to some 
conclusion as to what amount of debate is required. What does 
my friend from Michigan suggest? 

r. DINGLEY. I wish to call the attention of my friend 
from Tennessee to the fact that there are several important ques- 
tions presented by this section. For instance, it proposes to put 
on the free list top waste (an article of manufactured wool, or 
half manufactured) and various items of that kind which have 
not thus far been touched at all in the debate, because the 
amendments relating tothem have not been proposed. It seems 
to me the gentleman from Tennessee will reach more readily 
the end he seeks by allowing debate on each amendment to go 
on. I think there will be no disposition at all to prolong debate 
on these several amendments beyond a reasonable limit. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. What limit does the gentleman suggest? 
We have already spent nearly half a day on this section. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Thewhole debate thus far has been proceed- 
ing on the single question of wool. Now, this first section covers 
a large number of other points of great importance; and while I 
am not prepared to make any suggestion as to the ticular 
limit which would be advisable, I think we shall reach the end 
of the debate a good deal easier by not adopting any limitation 
at present. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. We tried that yesterday and made no prog- 
ress at all. I deferred to the wishes of gentlemen on the other 
side last evening and did not urge a vote then even on the amend- 
ment which was pending. I think we haye not been illiberal at 
all. We have no desire to be unreasonable in this matter; butit 
seems to me we ought to adopt a limit. 

Mr. BOUT. . The gentleman from Tennessee will re- 
member thatthe proposition made last evening to bring the pend- 
ing amendment to a vote this morning was very readily acqui- 
esced in; so that we did make some progress. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Iunderstand that—on the one amendment. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The understanding was that debate was to 
be closed simply on that amendment. 

Mr. Mc N. And that, Isubmitto my friend, is the ques- 
tion in this bill. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It is only one of a great many. 

Mr. BURROWS. There are involved in the first section other 
questions quite as important. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Rags and other matters involved in thissec- 
tion are certainly entitled to more or less discussion; they ought 
to be understood by the House before a vote istaken on them. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Well, Mr. Speaker, it appears that we can 
not reach an understanding with the gentlemen, and they make 
no suggestion. I do not desire to bə unreasonable, but I move 
that debate on the pending section and amendments thereto 
(not, however, to cut off the right of amendment) be limited to 
one hour. ; 

Mr. DINGLEY. One hour on each side? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. One hour in all; half an hour on each side. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee moves that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole for the 
further consideration of revenue bills, and pending that motion 


he 4 that all debate upon the pending section be limited to 
one hour. 
Mr. BURROWS. I move to amend by inserting two hours. 
The question being taken on the amendment of Mr. BURROWS, 
there were, on a division—ayes 41, noes 137. 
r WS. I call for tellers. 


i The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks for tel- 
ers— 
Mr. BURROWS. And pending that—— 
The SPEAKER. No debate is in order. 
Mr. BURROWS. I do not intend to debate the proposition. 
The SPEAKER, If the gentleman rises to make any propo- 


sition that is not in order. 

Mr. BURROWS. I rose simply to ask 

The SPEAKER. Thatis not in order. The gentleman has 
asked for tellers. 

Mr. BURROWS. [supposed the Chair would allow 

The SPEAKER. As many as are in favor of ordering tellers 
upon the pending question will rise. 

Tellers were ordered, 40 voting in favor thereof; and Mr. Mo- 
MILLIN and Mr. BURROWS were appointed. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 46, 
noes 122, 

Mr. BURROWS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, 47 voting in favor thereof. 

The question was taken; and it was decided in the negative— 
yeas 59, nays 169, not voting 100; as follows: 


YEAS—59. 

Alexander, Flick, Ketcham, y, 
Baker, Funston, Lind. burn, 
Bartine, Greenleaf, Loud, e, 
Belknap, Grout, Miller, Robinson, Pa. 
Bergen, Halvorson, Shonk, 
Boutelle, Harmer, O'Donnell, impsen, 
Bowers, Haugen, O'Neill, Pa. Smith, 
Brosius, Henderson, Il. Otis, Stone, C. W. 
Clark, Wyo. Hermann, Payne, Stone, W. A. 
Clover, Hopkins, Pa. Perkins, Storer, 

is, Sopra: III. Pickler, Taylor, J. D. 
Cutting, Huff, t, ‘Townsend, 
Davis, Johnson, Ind. Powers, Walker, 
Dingley, Johnson, N. Dak. Quackenbush, Wever. 
Dungan, Jolley, Randall, 

NAYS—1060, 
Allen, Coburn, Herbert, Paynter, 
Andrew, Cockran, Holman, 
Arnold, Coolidge, Hooker, Miss. Peel, 
Babbitt, 95 bs, Johnstone, S. C. SOROR 
Bacon, vert, Kilgore, erce, 
Bailey, Cowles, Kribbs, 
caine Craig Tenn Kyle, opted 
arwig, „Pa. 
Beeman, Crain, Tex Lane, Robertson, La. 
Beltzhoover, Crawford, è kwell, 
Bentley, Crosby, Lawson, Ga, Sayers, 
Blanchard, Culberson, ter, Ga. tt, 
Bland, Cummi rley, 
Blount, De Armo Little, Shell, 
Bowman, Dickerson, Livingston, Shively, 
Branch, Dixon, Lockwood, 
Brawley, Donovan. Long, Steve: 
Breckinridge, Ky, Durborow, Lynch, Steward, III. 
Bretz, Edmunds, Magner, Stewart, Tex. 
Brickner, Elliott, Mallory, Stockdale, 
Brookshire, Ellis. Martin, Stone, Ky. 
Brown, i Enloe, McAleer, Stout, 
Brunner, Epes, McClellan, Tarsney. 
Bryan, Everett, Terry. 
Buchanan, Va. Fellows, McDonald, Tillman, 
Bullock, Fithian, McGann, Tucker, 
Bunting, Forney, McKaig, Turner, 
Busey, Fowler, McKinney, Van Horn, 
Bushnell, Fyan, McMillin, Washington, 
Butler, Geary, McRae, Watso: 
Bynum, Geissenhainer, Meredith, Weadock, 
Cadmus, Goodnight, Meyer, Wheeler, Mich. 
Caminetti, Gorman, Montgomery, White, 
Campbell, Grady, Moore, Wike, 
Caruth, Hall, Mutchler, Willcox, 
Castle, Hallowell, Norton, Williams, N.C. 
Catchings, Hamilton, O'Neil. Mass. Williams, III. 
Cate, Harries, O'Neill, Mo. Wilson, Mo. 
Causey, ter, Outhwaite, ise, 
Clancy, Hatch, Page, Md. Youmans. 
Clarke, Ala. Hayes, Iowa Parrett, 
Cobb, Ala. Hemphill, Patterson, Tenn. 
Cobb, Mo. Henderson, N. C. Patton, 
NOT VOTING—100, 

Abbott, Capehart, English, Houk, Tenn. 
Alderson, Cheatham, Enochs, Hull, 
Amerman, Chapin, Fitch, Johnson, Ohio 
Atkinson, Chipman, Forman, ones, 
Belden, Cogswell, Gantz, 
Bingham, mpton, Gillespie, p 
Boatner, ooper, Griswold, Lawson, Va. 
Breckinridge, Ark. Cox, N. Y. Hare, Layton, 
Broderick, Dalzell, Haynes, Ohio Lester, Va. 
Buchanan, N. J. Daniell, Heard, odge, 
Bunn, De Forest, Henderson, Iowa Mansur, 
Burrows, oan, Hitt, McKeighan, 
Byrns, Dockery, Hoar, Mitchell, 
Cabie, Dolliver, Hooker, N. Y. Morse, 
Caldwell, Dunphy Houk, Ohio Moses, 
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perry, Swi ` 
9 4 Sanford. Taylor, m. Whesier, Ala. 
O'Ferrall, Scull, Taylor, ting, 
Pri L —.— Taylor, V A Wilson, 
pe — Ohio a 7 A Wilson, ash. 
Raines, Si in, Wilson, W. Va. 
EEE 
Rusk, Stump, Warwick, right. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The following pairs were announced: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. O'FERRALL with Mr. DOAN. 

Mr. JONES with Mr. STEPHENSON. 


Mr. MOSES with Mr. WAUGH. 

Mr. BUNN with Mr. ATKINSON. 

Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR with Mr. OATES. 

Mr. TURPIN with Mr. HOOKER of New York. 

Mr. MANSUR with Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee. 

Mr. OWENS with Mr. ENOCHS. 

Mr. CAPEHART with Mr. RUSSELL. i 

Mr. TRACEY with Mr. TAYLOR of Illinois. i 

Mr. ALDERSON with Mr. DOLLIVER. 

Mr. LAYTON with Mr. HULL. 

Mr. HOUK of Ohio with Mr. CALDWELL. 

Mr. WHITING with Mr. BURROWS. 

Mr. HAYNES of Ohio with Mr. SCULL. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Iowa with Mr. DOCKERY. 

Mr. COMPTON with Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Arkansas with Mr. COGSWELL. 

Mr. LAPHAM with Mr. QUACKENBUSH. 

Mr. DE ForREST with Mr. WILSON of Kentucky. 

Mr. BYRNS with Mr. MORSE. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Ohio with Mr. RaIN ES. 

Mr. COVERT with Mr. CHEATHAM. 

Mr. COOPER with Mr. VINCENT A. TAYLOR. 

Mr. GILLESPIE with Mr. DALZELL. 

Mr. STAHLNECKER with Mr. BINGHAM on this vote. 

For this day: 

Mr. RUSK with Mr. LODGE. 

Mr. PAGE of Rhode Island with Mr. SWEET. 

Mr. Cox of New. York with Mr. GRISWOLD. 

Mr. RAYNER with Mr. WRIGHT. 

Mr. WINN with Mr. HITT. 

Mr. WOLVERTON with Mr. BRODERICK, on this question. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, if it can be adopted without 
a yea-and-nay vote, I will modify my motion, and move that the 
time for debate be limited toone hour and a quarter, one-half 
an hour to be consumed by this side, and the remainder, three- 
quarters of an hour, to be given to the other side. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I sup itis not debatable, 
and that no understanding can be arrived at, bu. 

The SPEAKER. Where gentlemen manifest a disposition an 
understanding can be arrived at; but where gentlemen are in- 
vited to make propositions and decline to do so, of course no un- 
derstanding can be reached. 

Mr. B OWS. But the Chair, I am sure, on reflection will 
see that when I asked to make a statement a few moments ago, 
with a view of 8 at an understanding with the gentleman 
rom, Tennessee, the Chair was not justified in c g me to 
order. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair declines to permit the gentleman 
from Michigan to make any such statement, that the Chair was 
55 justified in calling him to order. The gentleman was out of 
order. 

Mr. BURROWS. “The gentleman from Michigan” knows 
that it was not in order to debate the . but the gentle- 
man from Tennessee and myself could have come to an agree- 
ment—— 

The SPEAKER. And the gentleman is now out of order. 

Mr. BURROWS. But, Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. And the gentleman from Michigan will re- 
sume his seat. Business will be suspended until the gentleman 
resumes his seat. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my motion to 
amend if we can not agree to it by consent 

Mr. BURROWS. I move 

Mr. McMILLIN. And I demand the previous question. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee demands 
the previous question. 
on ae BURROWS. But, Mr. Speaker, I had addressed the 

The SPEAKER. But the gentleman from Tennessee had been 
recognized, and now demands the previous question. 

Mr. BURROWS. Pending that I move that the House take 
a recess until 4 o'clock, 


1 I move to amend the motion by making it 5 
o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. The first queman is on the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from New York. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 44, noes 111. 

Mr. PAYNE. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. e point of order being made that no 
quorum has voted, the Chair will order tellers. 

Mr. PAYNE and Mr. MCMILLIN were appointed tellers. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 1, 
noes 131. 

Mr. PAYNE. No quorum. ; 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 11, nays 183, 
not voting 134; as follows: i 

11. 


Bingham, Clover, a naa III. Pickler, 
Bowers, Curtis, Huff, Rani 
Brosius, Harmer,“ O'Donnell, 
NAYS—183. 
Abbott, Cowles, Herbert, Paynter, 
exander, Cox, Ho Pearson, 
Allen, Craig, Pa. Hooker, Miss. eel 
Andrew, x. Johnstone, S. C Pendleton. 
Arnold, Crawford, Kilgore, 
Babbitt, Crosby, Kribbs, Price, 
Bailey, Cul Kyle, Richardson, 
Baker, 4 Robertson, La. 
A Dalzell, Lane, ell, 
Beeman, Davis, Lanham, Sayers, 
Beltzhoover, De Armond, Lawson, Va. Scott, 
Bentley, Dickerson, Lawson, Ga. Seerley, 
Blanc 5 Dixon, Lester, Ga. Shell, 
Bland, Lewis, Shively, 
Blount, D an, Little, Shonk, 
Durborow, Livings' Snod. 
B i Edmunds, Lockwood, Snow, 
Breckinridge, Ky. Elliott, Long, S 0 
tz, Ellis. Lynch, Stevens, 
Brickner, Enguan; Magner, Stewart, Tex. 
oe, ory, dale, 
Epes, Martin, Stone, Ky. 
er, Everett, McAleer, Stout, 
Bulle Va. 3 McClellan, Stump, 
Bunting, Forney, McDonaid, Terry, 
Busey, Fowler, McGann, 
Bushnell, Fyan, cKaig, Tucker, 
Butler, Gantz, McKinney, er, 
Bynum, Geary, c Van Horn, 
Cadmus, Geissenhainer, cRae, Washington, 
Caminetti, Goodnigh: Meredith, Watson, 
Campbell, Gorman, eyer, Weadock, 
Caruth, Grady, Mitchell, Wheeler, Ala. 
Castle, Greenleaf, Montgomery, Wheeler, Mich. 
Cai Hall, Oore, White, 
Causey, Hallowell, Mutchler, Wike, 
Clancy, Halvorsen, Norton. Willcox, 
Clarke, Ala. Hamil O'Neil, Mass. Williams, 
Cobb, Hare, O'Neill, Mo. Williams, N.C 
Cobb, Mo. H es, Williams, III. 
Coburn, Harter, Outhwaite, ilson, Mo. 
Coc Hatch, Page, Md. Wilson, W. Va. 
Coolidge, Hayes, Iowa Parrett, ise, 
Coombs, —— —— Patterson, Tenn Youmans. 
Covert, Henderson, N.C. Patton, 
NOT VOTING—1%. 
Amermaa oy Lester, V Simp 
erman, ery, r, Va. pson, 
= es Lind, . 
acon, novan, Lodge, ; 
B N Dunphy, Loud, Stack ouse, 
Bartine, Bnoc! Mansur, Stahlnecker, 
Belden, Fitch, McKeig Stephenson, 
BAKAD; a Miller, ag 
rgen, orman, en, e, 
Boatner, Funston, Morse, Stone, W. A. 
Boutelle, Gillespie, oses, rer, 
Brawley, G: old Newberry, Sweet, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Grout, tes, Taylor, III 
Broderick, Haugen, "Ferrall. Taylor, Tenn. 
Bryan, Haynes, Ohio ONeill, Pa. lor, 
Buchanan,N. J. Heard, ens, Taylor, J. D 
Bunn, Henderson, Iowa R. Taylor, V. A. 
Burrows, Henderson, Pattison, Ohio Townsen: 
Gable” Hitt Perkins, Turpin, 
‘able, y „ 
Caldwell, Hoar, Post, Walsworth 
pel Hooker, N. Y. Powers, alker, 
te. 0) Quackenbush Warner, 
Cheatham, Honk, Ohio es, Warwick, 
Chapin, Houk, Tenn. 5 Waugh, 
Chipman, ull, Rayner, Wever, 
Clark, Wyo. Johnson, Ind. $ Whi 
Cogswell, Johnson, N. D. y. Wilson, Ky. 
Compton, Johnson, Ohio Reyburn, Wilson, Wash 
Cooper, olley, Rife. Winn. 
Cox, N. Y. Jones, Robinson, Pa. Wolverton, 
Cut z Kem, Rusk, Wright. 
Daniell, Ketcham, Russell, 
De Forest, Lapham, Sanford, 
So the motion was d reed to. : ; 
The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 
For the rest of this da 


Mr. STAHLNECKER with Mr. WADSWORTH. 
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The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER. The question is upon the motion of the 
gentleman from Michigan—— 

Mr. PAYNE. I move to amend the motion of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] by making the time 4:30 o’clock 
instead of 4 o’clock. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York moves an 
amendment to the motion of the gentleman from Michigan, by 
moving that the House take a recess until 4:30 o’clock this even- 


ing. 

Kr. BURROWS. I move to amend the amendment of the 
gentleman from New Vork Mr. PAYNE] by making it 5:30 o'clock. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state the question. The 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] moves that the House 
take a recess until 4 o’clock this afternoon. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. PAYNE] moves to amend that by moving that 
the House take a recess until 4:30; and the gentleman from Mich- 
igan [Mr. BURROWS] moyes to amend the amendment by strik- 
ing out 4:30“ and inserting ‘5:30.” The vote will first bs taken 
upon the motion of the gentleman from 9 [Mr. BURROWS] 
that the House take a recess until 5:30 o’clock. 

The question being taken, the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BURROWS. Division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 32, noes 106. 

Mr. BURROWS. I apprehend that no quorum has voted. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman makes the point of no quo- 


rum 

Mr. BURROWS. I do. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will order tellers. The gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] and the gentleman from 
Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] will take their places. 

The ae again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 2, 
noes 125. 

Mr. BURROWS. No quorum. 

The SPEAKER. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 2, nays 163, not 
voting 163; as follows: 


2, 
Brosius, O'Donnell. 
NAYS—163. ? 
Alexander, Crawford, Her Patton, 
Arnold, : Crosby, Hooker, Miss. Paynter, 
Babbitt, Culberson, Johnstone, S.C. Pearson, 
Bacon, Kem, Peel 
Bailey, Da Kilgore; Pendleton, 
Barwig, De Armond, Kribbs, Pierce, 
Beeman, Dickerson, Lagan, Powers, 
Beltzhoover, Dixon, Lane, Reilly, 
Banz Lawson, Va. S 
Blount, Dunphy, Lawson, Ga. Rockwell, 
Bowman, Durborow, wis, Sayers, 
Branch, Eee yo 5 coe. 
Bretz, vingston, Seerley, 
Brickner, Ellis. Lockw Shonk, 
Brookshire, English, Long, Snodgrass, 
Brown, — oe, — —— Snow. 
Buchanan, Va. Everett, McAleer, Stew: Tex. 
Bunting, McClellan, Stockdale, 
Busey, Forney, Stone, Ky. 
Butler, a Menag Stok 
Bynum, an, s ump, 
— — Gantz, 2 Tarsney, 
minet Gear Y: ey, Terr Y, 
e e Geissenhainer, Me 
£ Goodnight, McRae, Turner, 
Cate, Gorman, Meredith, Watson, 
Causey, Grady, Meyer, Weadock, 
Chipman, Greenleaf, Mitchell, ‘Wheeler, Ala. 
ancy, Hallowell, Montgomery, Wheeler, Mich. 
Clarke, Ala. Halvorson, oore, te, 
are Hamilton, Newberry, Wike, 
Cobb. M Harries, O'Neil M William 
„Mo. Ne ass. 
an, Harter, O'Neill, Mo. Williams, N. C. 
Coolidge, Hatch, S, illiams, 
Coombs, Hayes, Iowa Outhwaite, Wilson, Mo. 
Cowles, eard. N ise, 
Cox, Tenn. Hemphill, Parrett, Youmans. 
Craig, Pa. Henderson, N.C Patterson, Tenn. 
NOT VOTING—163. 
Abbott, Boatner, Cable, Crain, Tex, 
Alderson, Boutelle, Caldwell, Curtis, 
en, Bowers, Capehart, — 
Amerman, Brawley, Castle, Dalze 
Andrew, Breckinridge, Ark. Catchings, Daniell, 
Atkinson, Breckinridge, Ky. Cheatham, De Fo 
Baker, Broderick, 8 Dingley, 
Bankhead, Bryan, Clark, Wyo. Dockery, 
Bartine, Buchanan, N. J Sen Dolliver, 
Belden, Bullock, Cogswe' Donovan, 
Belknap, Bunn, Compton, Enochs, 
Bergen, Burrows, Cooper, Fellows, 
Bing Bushnell, Covert, Fitch, 
Blanchard, Byrns, Cox, N. Y. Flick, 


Forman, Ketcham, Post, Storer, 
F le, Price, Sweet, 
Gill Lapham, A eit Taylor, III 
Griswol Layton, es, Taylor, Tenn. 
Grout, Lester, Va. Randall, Taylor, E. B. 
Hall, Lester, Ga. Ray, Taylor, J. D. 
er, Lind, Rayner, Taylor, V. A 
Haugen, Lodge, Reed, n 
Haynes, Ohio Loud. Bey cole Tracey, 
Henderson, Iowa Magner, SERA Tucker, 
Henderson, III. Mansur, Rob m, Pa. in, 
Hermann, Martin, Rusk, Van Horn, 
Hitt, McCreary, Russell, Wadsworth, 
Hoar, Miller, Sanford, Walker, 
Holman, Milliken, l, Warner, 
Hooker, N. Y. Morse, 8 Warwick, 
opkins, Pa, oses, ively, ashington, 
Hopkins, III Mutchler, Sim Waugh, 
Houk, Ohio Smith, ever, 
Houk, Tenn. g Springer, 
Huf, O'Neill, Pa. Stackhouse, ‘Wilson, Ky. 
n Page, k. I —— Wilso: Wie 
o; n, tephenson, Va. 
Johnson, N. Dak Pattison, Ohio Stevens, 25 
Johnson, Ohio Payne, teward, III. ‘Wolverton, 
Jolley, Perkins, Stone, C. W. ht. 
Jones, Pickler, Stone, W.A. 


No quorum voting. 

The Clerk announced the following additional pairs: 

Until further notice: 

Mr. ANDREW with Mr. LopGE. 

For the rest of this day: 

Mr. Rusk with Mr. AM. 

Mr. KYLE. Mr. Speaker, I would like to be recorded in the 
negative. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman in the Hall and listen- 
ing and did he fail to hear his name called? 
8 8 KYLE. I heard it, but not in time so that I could respond 

it. . 

The SPEAKER. The Chair does not think he can entertain 
the gentleman’s request. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

The SPEAKER. No quorum has voted. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I move a call of the House. 

The question Pate taken, the Speaker announced that the 
ayes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BURROWS. Division. 

The House divided, and there were—ayes 97, noes 1. 

The SPEAKER. The ayes have it, and a call of the Houseis 


ordered. 
the above announcement Mr. BURROWS rose. 

Mr. B OWS. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose did the gentleman rise. 

Mr. BURROWS. I ross for the purpose of demanding the 
yeas and nays. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has the right so to do. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 166, nays 4, 
not voting 158; as follows: 


YEAS—168. 

Arnol Crain, Tex. Hooker, Miss. Pearson, 
Babbitt, Crosby, Hopkins, III. l, 
Bacon, Cul Johnstone, S. C. Pendleton, 
Bailey. Da e kins, 
Barwig, De Armond, Kilgore, Pierce, 
Beeman, Dickerson bs, Powers, 
Belknap, Kyle, Price, 
Beltzhoover, Durborow, Lane, Randall, 

tley, Edmunds, Lanham, Ray, 
Blanchard, Elliott, Lawson, Va. n, 
Bland, Ellis, Lawson, Ga. Rockwell, 
Blount, os erg Lewis, Scott, 
noe ge Epes, 1 Sell“ 

2. Pes. n, 
Brickner, Everett, Lockwood, Shively, 
Brookshire, Fellows, Long, 
Brosius, thian, Lynch, Snow, 
Brown, Flick, er, TTY; 
Brunner, Forney, lory, Stevens, 
Bryan, Fowler, Martin, Ste 
Buchanan, Va. an, McAleer, Stockdale, 
Bunting, Gantz, McClellan, Stone, W. A. 
Busey, Geissenhainer, Stone, Ky. 
Bushnell, Goodnight, McDonald, Tarsney, 
Butler, Gorman, eGann, Tillman, 
Bynum, Grady, McKaig, Turner, 
Cadmus, Grout, McKinney, Van Horn, 
Caruth, Hall, McMillin, Warwick, 
Cate, Hallowell, Rae, W. 
Causey, Halvorson, Meredith, * Watson, 
Chi Hamilton, Mitchell, Waugh, 
Clarke, Ala. Hare. Montgomery, Wheeler, Ala. 
Clover, Harries, Moore, 
Cobb, Ala. Hatch, Norton, Wike, 
Cobb, Mo. Hayes, Iowa oO’ II. Williams, N. C. 
Coburn, O' Neil, Mass. Williams, III 

kran, Hemphill, O'Neill, Mo. Wilson, Wash. 
Coolidge, Henderson, N.C. Outhwaite, Wilson, Mo. 
Coombs, Henderson, III. Parrett, Wise, 
Cowles, Hermann, Patterson, Tenn. Youmans. 
Cox, Tenn. Hitt, Patton, 
Craig, Pa. Holman, Paynter, 


Doan, Greenleaf, Harmer, Stout. 
NOT VOTING—158. 
Abboti vert, Lagan, Sayers, 
rie Cox, N. Y. Lapham, Scull, 
Alexander, Crawford, Layton, Shonk, 
Allen, Lester, Va. Simpson, 
Curtis, Lester, Ga. Smi 
Andrew, Cu = Lind, S A 
Atkinson, D: 4 E S use, 
Bankhead, De Forest, Mans Stephenson, 
9 P. M, 
Bartine, Dingley, McKeighan, Steward, Ill. 
Belden, 3 — er, —.— O. A. 
Bergen, Dockery, er, rer, 
Dolliver, Stump, 
tner, Donovan, Morse, Sweet, 
mtelle, Dunphy, Moses, + Taylor, Ul. 
Bowers, Enochs, Mutchler, Taylor, Tenn. 
Branch, Fitch, Newberry, Taylor, E. B. 
Brawley, Fo Oates, Taylor, J. D. 
Breckinridge, ay Ge: O'Neil Pa. 555 
Broderick, il Otis, Townsend, 
Buchanan,N.J. Griswold, Owens, A 
Bullock, Harter, Page, R. I. Tucker, 
Burrows, Haynes, Ohio Pattison, Ohio W. orth, 
Henderson, Iowa yne, Walker, 
Cable, ‘bert, Pickler, ‘Warner, 
Caldwell, A Post, Weadock, 
tti, Hooker, N. Y. kenbush, Wever, 
Campbell, Pa. es. Wheeler, Mich. 
Cay Houk, Ohio , Rayner, Whiting, 
Castle, Houk, Tenn. Reed, Willcox, 
tham ul, Re wf Musen, 
Chea’ „ I urn, 
pin, Johnson, Ind. Rite, Wilson, W. Va. 
Clarke W. Johnson, Ohi Robinson, Pa. 1 
vo. 0 0 o 
olley, usk, Wright. 
Compton, Jones, Russell, 
Cooper, Ketcham, 3 


So a call of the House was ordered. 

Mr. ANDREW. Mr. Speaker, I desire to say that I am 
with my colleague, Mr. LODGE. If he were present I would vote 

ena. 
e result was then announced as above recorded. 

The SP. The Clerk will call the roll. 

The roll was called, when the following members failed to an- 
swer to their names: 


Alderson, Craig, Pa., Jones, Robin son, Pa., 
Amerman, Crawtord, Ketcham, Rusk, 
n. Dalzell, Lagan, 
Belden, Daniell, Lapham, Sanford, 
Boatner, De Forest, yton, 
Ark. Dixon, Lester, Va., S 
Bretz, Dockery, ind, S S 
erick, Dolliver, Magner, S ouse, 
Brown, Dunphy, Mansur, S ` 
Bnllock, McKeighan, Taylor, III., 
B; Fitch, en, Taylor, n 
Cable, orman, Moore, Taylor, V. A., 
Cald Gillespie, 7 
, Campbell, Gorm Moses, 
Cheatham, Griswol Oates, W. rth, 
Chapin, Harter, O'Ferrall, arner, 
Cockran, Henderson, Iowa. Owe ashington, 
Cogswell, oar, Page, R. I. ting. 
Compton, Hooker, N. V. Pattison, Ohio, Wilson, Ky., 
Cooper, Houk, Ohio. es, Winn, 
898 . Rayner, Wolverton, 
Cox, Ta Johnson, Ohio, Reed, Wright. 


The SPEAKER. Two hundred and thirty-nine gentlemen 
have answered to their names. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I move to dispense with all further proceed- 
ings under the call. 

The question was taken, and the motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question now recurs on the amendment 
of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] that the House 
take a recess until 5:30. A yea~and-nay vote was taken on this 
question, which failed to disclose the presence of aquorum. The 
vote will be taken by yeas and nays. 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 177, nays 1, 


not vo 150; as follows: 
YEAS—1. 
Ray. 
NAYS—i77. 
Abbott, Branch, Caminetti, Coombs, 
Alexander, B „Ky. Campbell, Cox, Tenn. 
Allen, Bretz. Castle, , Pa. 
old, Brickner, Ca Tex. 
Babbitt, Broo. Cate, Crawford, 
Bacon, Fo get . Side on, 
d ey, 
Bankhead, Buchanan, Va. Clancy, 
Barwig, Bullock, ke, Curtis, 
Beeman, Bunting, Clover, Davis, 
Beltzhoover, Busey, Cobb, Ala. De Armond, 
Bentley, Bushnell, Cobb, Mo. Dickerson, 
Zo, Be i o Bian, 
0 
wman, Cadmus, Coolidge, ñ 
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Breckinridge, Ark. Harter, O'Neill, Pa. or, E. B 
Broderick, h, O'Neill, Taylor, J. D. 
Brosius, ` Outhwaite, Taylor, V. A. 
Brown, Haynes, Ohio Owens, To „ 
Buchanan, N. J. H Page, R. I. Tracey, 
aug, 3 III. . Ohio ra 8 
urrows, er! yne, 

B; H Peel, Walker, 
Cable, Hitt, Perkins, Warner, 
Caldwell, Hoar, Pickler, Waugh, 
Capehart, Hooker, N. Y. Post, Wever, g 
Chi — . — ha i bush, wren 

ea op) 9 5 
— Houk, Ohio ines, ike, 
Clark, Wyo. Houk, Tenn. Randall, Williams, Mass. 
Cogswell, uff, Rayner, Williams, N. C. 
Compton, ‘ull, Wilson, K 
Cooper, Johnson, Ind. e, Wilson, Wash. 
Covert, Johnson, N. Dak. Robertson, La. inn, 
Cowles, Johnson, O Robinson, Pa. Wolverton, 
Cox, N. Y. Johnstone, S.C. Rusk, ht. 

tting, Jolley, Russell, 
Dalzell, Jones. Sanford, 


So the amendment to take a recess until 5:30 p. m. was rejected. 
The following additional was 83 
Until further notice, Mr. WLEY with Mr. BINGHAM. 
Mr. HERBERT. Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to vote. 
The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman come within the rule? 
Mr. HERBERT. I think I was in the Hall when the first roll 
was called and that I voted; but I do not know whether I was or 
not. 

The SPEAKER. Ofcourse the Chair can not entertain the 
gentleman’s request unless he comes within the rule. 

Mr. HERBERT. I did not know whether L voted or not; but 
I came in and found I was not recorded. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
submit a proposition to the House. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 
man from New York to amend the motion of the gentleman from 


KODENE - 
Mr. BURROWS. Is that debatable? : 


The SPEAKER. It is not. The gentleman from Michigan 
objects. 

r. BURROWS. Ididnotobject. Iasked if it was debatable. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair understands that to be equivalent 


to an objection. 

Mr. B OWS. I did not.intend it to be understood as an 
objection. f 

e SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gentle- 

man from New York [Mr. PAYNE] to amend the motion of the 

entleman from Michigan [Mr. Burrows], to take a recess until 
1 by inserting *‘ 4:30” instead of 4.“ 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. BURROWS. Division. 


1892. 
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The House divided; and there were—ayes 28, noes 107. 

Mr. BURROWS. I think there is no quorum. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman make the point that no 
quorum has voted? n 

Mr. BURROWS. Ido. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will appoint as tellers the gentle- 
man from Tennessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] and the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. salen 
The House divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 0, noes 135. 

Mr. BURROWS. No quorum, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I eall for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 0, nays 168. 
not voting 160; as follows: 


NAYS—168. 
Abbott, Coombs, Hemphill, Pierce, 
Alexander, Cowles, Henderson, N.C. Powers, 
Babbitt Craig, Pa.” Holman. 
Babbitt, „Pa. olman, A 
Bacon, Crain, Tex. — 5 
Bailey, Crawford, bs, Robertson, 
Baker, Crosby, Kyle, Rockwell, 
Barwig, Culberson, e, Sayers, 
Beeman, Curtis, Scott, 
Bentley, De Armond, Lawson, Va. Seerley, 
Bland, Dickerson, Lawson, Ga. Shell, 
Bowman, on, Lester, Ga. Shively, 
Branch, Doan, WIS, Shonk, 
Brec „Ky. Donovan, Little, Simpson, 
Bretz. Snodgrass, 
Brickner, Dunphy, Lockwood, Sperry, 
Broo . Durborow, Long, Stevens, 
Brunner, Edmunds, Tyno S 
Bryan, Elliott, 2 8 0. 
Buchanan, Va. Ellis, ory, Stone, Ky. 
Bullock, English, Martin, S P, 
Bunting, S, McCreary, p 
Bushn Everett, cGann, 
Butler, Fellows, McKaig, Tucker, 
Bynum, Fithian, McKinney, er, 
Cadmus, Forney, cM: Van Horn, 
Caminetti, Fowler, McRae, arwick, 
Campbell, fi Meyer, Washington, 
Cape Pec = ecm . 
~ Caru A P ontgomery, a 
Castle, Geissenhainer, Mutchler, Wead 
Ca Goodnight, O’Donn Wheeler, Ala. 
Cate, Gorman, O'Neil, Mass. Wheeler, Mich. 
Chi; Grady. Otis, White, 
Clancy, Greenleaf, Page, Md. Wike, 
Clarke, Ala. Hall,. Parrett, Willcox, 
Clover, Hallowell, Patterson, Tenn. Williams, Mass, 
Cobb, Ala. Halvorson, Patton, Williams, N. C. 
Cobb, Mo. Hamilton, Paynter, illiams, 
Coburn, Harries, Pearson, Wilson, W. Va. 
Cockran, Hatch, Peel, ise, 
Coolidge, Heard, Pendleton, Wright. 
NOT VOTING—160. 
Alderson, Dalzell, Jones, Reed, 
Allen, Daniell, Kem, Reyburn, 
Amerman, Davis, Ketcham, e, 
Andrew, De Forest, an, Robinson, Pa. 
Atkinso! Dagor, Lapham, Rusk, 
Bankh ery, Layton, Russell, 
Bartine, Dolliver, Lester, Va. Sanford, 
Belden, Enloe, Lind. Scull, 
Ina Enochs, Lodge, Smith, 
Beltzhoover, Fitch, Loud, Snow, 
rgen, Flick, Mansur, S; r, 
Bingham, Forman, McAleer, Stackhouse, 
Blanchard, Funsto McClellan, Stahlnecker, 
Blount, Gillespie. McDonald, Stephenson, 
Boatner, Griswold, McKeighan, Steward, III. 
Boutelle, Grout, Meredith, Stone, C. W. 
Bowers, e, iller, Stone, W. A. 
Brawley, Harmer, iken, Storer, 
Breckinridge, Ark. Harter, Moore, Stout, 
Broderick, ugen, Morse, Sweet, 
Brosius, Hayes, lowa Moses, Tarsne 
Brown, Haynes, Ohio Newberry, Taylor, Hl. 
Buchanan, N. J. Henderson, Iowa Norton. Taylor, Tenn. 
5 5 III. ates, 2 = a 
urro' ermann, k yior, J. 
aa Hitt, O'Neill, Pa. Taylor, V. A. 
Byrns, Hoar, O'Neill, Mo. Townsend, 
Cable, Hooker, Miss. Outhwaite, T F, 
Caldwell. Hooker, N. Y. Owens. Turpin, 
Causey, Hopkins, Pa. Page, R. I. Wadsworth, 
Cheatham, Hopkins, III. Pattison, Ohio Walker, 
Chapin, Houk, Ohio Payne, ‘Warner, 
Olark, Wyo. Houk, Tenn. Perkins, Wever, 
Cogswell, Huff, Pickler, 
Compton, Hull, Post, Wilson, Ky. 
Cooper, Johnson, Ind A psi cae Wilson, Wash. 
Covert, Johnson, N. Dak. in ilson, Mo. 
Cox, N. Y. Johnson, Ohio Randall, inn, 
Johnstone, S. C. v. Wolverton, 
Cutting, Jolley, Rayner, Youmans. 


So the motion was rejected. > 
The following additional pairs were announced: 
For the rest of this day: 

Mr. HEARD with Mr. POST. 

Mr. BUsEY with Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. 
Mr. CAMUS with Mr. RANDALL. 


The following on this vote: 

Mr. ENLOE with Mr. PICKLER. 

Mr. SCOTT. Mr. Speaker, L wish to know how I am recorded. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman is not recorded. 

Mr. SCOTT. I would like to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Was the gentleman present during the roll 
call and listening and did he fail to hear name? 

Mr. SCOTT. Les, sir. 

Mr. Scort’s yote was recorded. 

Mr. CAPEHART. Mr. Speaker, I have voted, but, being 
paired, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. CUMMINGS. Mr. Speaker, I heard my name on the first 
roll call, but the call passed me before I could answer, and on 
the second call I was absent. I desire to vote. 

The SPEAKER. Upon the gentleman’s statement the Chair 
can not entertain his request. 

Mr. BERGEN. Mr.Speaker, has the vote been recapitulated? 
8 The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman ask for a recapitula- 

ion? 

Mr. BERGEN. Ido. 

The Clerk recapitulated the vote. 

The result of the vote was then announced as above recorded. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Speaker, I move toamend the motion, 
to take a recess until 4 o’clock, so as to provide for taking a re- 
cess until 6 o’clock to-day. 

Mr. SIMPSON, Oh, 6 o'clock is too late. [Laughter]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan . BUR- 
ROWS] moves to amend own motion by striking out 4 


o'clock” and inserting ‘‘6 o’clock.” 
mes McMILLIN. There is no objection to accepting the amend- 
ment. 


hter.]. 
PS rea AND W. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
ourn. 
he question was taken on the motion of Mr. ANDREW, and 
the Speaker declared that the noes seemed to have it. 

Mr. PICKLER. I ask for a division. 

The House divided; and there were—ayes 38, noes 116. 

Mr. BURROWS. I demand tellers. 

Mr. ANDREW. I withdraw my motion, Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. PAYNE. I renew it. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan demands 
ee BURROWS. Mr. Speak liam 

: A Š er, a par entary inquiry. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. Arian 

Mr. BURROWS. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. 
ANDREW] having withdrawn his motion, and the Chair onion 
recognized his right to do so, the gentleman from New Yor 
[Mr. PAYNE] renews the motion to adjourn, and I submit that 
the question must be first taken upon the motion to adjourn and 
not upon ordering tellers. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair had assumed that the renewal of 
the motion by the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] put 
it in exactly the status that it was in before the motion of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. ANDREW] was withdrawn. 

Mr. BURROWS. The moment the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts withdrew his motion to adjourn and the gentleman from 
New York renewed it, the position was such as to require that 
the first vote should be taken on the motion to adjourn and not 
on ordering tellers. 

Mr. CATCHINGS. Then, Mr. Speaker, if that statement is 
correct, the motion to adjourn made by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. PAYNE] is not in order. 

The SPEAKER. Of course it could not be in order. 

Mr. BURROWS. I make the point of order. : 

The SPEAKER. Ifthe motion of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts is voted down by the House, then the gentleman from 
New York can notrenew the motion toadjourn without interven- 
ing business. 

Mr. BURROWS. But the motion of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts has been withdrawn, so that it is not before the 
House, and the Chair has held that the gentleman can withdraw 
it; so that if the gentleman from New York [Mr. PAYNE] had 
not risen and renewed the motion there would be no motion to 
adjourn before the House. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is inclined to think that the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts had a right to withdraw the motion, 
and the Chair has recognized the right of the gentleman from 
New York to renew it. 

Mr. BURROWS. Very well. That being so, the first ques- 
tion is on the motion of the gentleman from New York to ad- 


journ. 
The SPEAKER. The Chair will submit that motion, 
The question was taken on the motion to adjourn, and the 
Speaker declared that the noes seemed to have it. 
Mr. PAYNE. L ask for a division. 
The House divided; and there were—ayes 38, noes 115. 
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Mr. PAYNE. I demand tellers. ` 

Tellers were ordered; and the Speaker appointed Mr. MMI 
LIN and Mr. PAYNE. 

The House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 21, 


noes 96. 
Mr. PAYNE. Idemand the yeas and nays. 
The yeas and nays were ordered, 41 voting in favor thereof. 
The question was taken; and it was decided in the negative— 


yeas 35, nays 177, not voting 116; as follows: 

YEAS—3. 
Abbott, Haugen, Lond, y. 
Bartine, Hermann, Miller, Reyburn, 
Belknap, Hitt, - Milliken, th, 
Curtis, Es III. ONeill, Pa. Stone, C. W. 
Cutting. A Payne, torer, 
Dingley, Johnson, Ind. Perkins, Walker, 
Funston, Johnson, N. Dak. Pickler, Waugh, 
Grout, Jolley, Powers, Wever. 
Harmer, Lodge, Quackenbush, 

NAYS—177. 
Alexander, Holman. Paynter, 
Allen, Coolidge, Hooker, Miss. Pearson, 
Andrew, Coombs, Houk, Ohio Peel, 
Arnold, Cox, Tenn. Johnstone,S.C. Pendleton, 
Babbitt, Craig, Pa. ilgore, Pierce, 
Bacon, Crain, Tex. Kripbs, Price, 
Bailey, Crosby, Kyle, Reilly, 

x Culberson, Lane, eae aot gg E 
Beeman, 3 Robertson, 
Bentley, De Armo; Lawson, Va. Rockwell, 
Blanchard, Dickerson, Lawson, Ga. Sayers, 
Bland, Dixon, Lester, Ga. Scott, 
Blount, Lewis, Seerley, 

Donovan, Little, Shell, 
Branch, 1 Li ees 
rid Dunphy, Lockwood, nodgrass, 
ta. 8 8 Long, a 
Brickner, Lynch, Stevens, 
8 s Mallory, Bioware aux. 
us, ory; 
Brown, Eng h McAleer, Stockdale, 
„ ; McClellan, Stone, Ky. 
Bryan, Epes, h Stout, 
Buchanan, Va. Everett, Me v. 
Bullock, Fellows, McGann, Terry, 
Bun Fitch, McKaig, 
B Fithian, McKeighan, Tucker, 
Butler, Forney, McKinney, er, 
Bynum, Fowler, c; Van Horn, 
Caminetti, Gantz, McRae, Warwick, 
Campbell, A Meyer, Washington, 
Cape. A Mitchell, Wonton, 
Caruth, Goodnight, Montgomery, Wead 
Castle, Gorman, Moore, Wheeler, Ala. 
Catchings, Grady, Mutchier, er, Mich. 
Cate, Greenleaf, ‘orton, White, 
Causey, > O'Donnell, Wike, 
Chapin, Hallowell, O'Neil, Mass. W Il. 
Chipman, Halvorson, O'Neill, Mo. ‘Wilson, Mo. 
Y, ton, Otis, Wilson, W. Va. 
Clarke, Ala. Outhwaite, ise, 
over, Ha Page, Md. Youmans. 
Cobb, Ala. Hem Parrett, 
Cobb, Mo. Henderson, N. C. Pat Tenn. 
burn, Herbert, Patton, 
NOT VOTING—116. 
Alderson, Cowles, em, Shonk, 
erman, Cox, N. Y. Ketcham, pson 
A Crawford, Snow, 
Banki Daniell, Tat on, 8 i 
ouse, 
Belden, Davis, Lester, Va. er, 
Bel er. De Forest, d, Stephenson, 
Bergen, Dockery, Mansur, Stone, W. A. 
Bing Dolliver, Stump, 
Boatner, Enochs, Meredith, Sweet, 
8 — Morse, meres 11 
wers, oses, or, 
Brawley, +S frm Newberry, Taylor, E. B. 
v4 Ark. G — tes, lor, 
Broderick, Griswold, O’Ferrall, Taylor, V. A. 
Buchanan, N. J. Hare, 5 
Bunn, Harter, Page, I. Tracey, 
Burrows, Hayes, Iowa Pattison, Ohio 
Busey, Haynes, Ohio Post, W: orth, 
Byrns, Heard, Raines. Warner, 
Cable, Henderson, Iowa Whiting, 
Cadm Henderson, III. Rayner, Willcox, 
Caldwe oar, Reed, 
Cheat! Hooker, N. Y. Rif W N. C. 
Clark, Wyo. Hopkins, Robinson, Pa. Wilson, Ky. 
Sw" ouk, usk, Wilson, Wash. 
Compton, ull, Russell, Winn, 
Per, Johnson, Ohio Sanford, Wolverton, 
Covert, Jones, Scull, Wright. 


So the motion to adjourn was rejected. 

The following additional pairs were announced: 

Mr. LAGAN with Mr. CALDWELL, until further notice. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. 
HEARD] and the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Post], who are 
perea, request leave of absence for the remainder of the day, 

ing engaged on business of the House. 

There was no objection. 

The result of the yote was announced as above stated. 

Mr. PAYNE. I move toamend the motion of the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] by striking out 6“ and insert- 


ing “8,” so as to provide that the House take a recess until 8 
o’clock this evening. 
The question being taken on the motion of Mr. PAYNE, there 


were—ayes 
Mr. PAY 


appointed. 


e House again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 1, 


noes 105. 


Mr. PAYNE. No quorum. 
Mr. McMILLIN. 
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17, noes 114. 
NE. No quorum, 
Tellers were ordered; and Mr. MCMILLIN and Mr. PAYNE were 


The yeas and nays were ordered. 


The question was taken; and it was decided in the negative— 


yeas 4, nays 170, not voting 154; as follows: 


YEAS—4. 
Curtis, Harmer, Huff, 
NAYS—170. 
Alexander, Coolidge, Herbert, 
Allen, Coombs, Holman, 
Andrew, Cox, Tenn. Hooker, Miss. 
Arnold, Pa. Houk, Ohio 
Babbitt, Tex. Johnstone, S. C. 
b, F, ia 
er, ‘osby, 
oe Cul serfs 
arw ig, Cum le, 
Bentey; ee, feen. 
Y, o WSO! a. 
Bland, Dickerson, Lawson, Ga. 
Blount, Dom Lester, Ga. 
wman, ovan, wis, 
iniri 3 
Brec. dge, Ky. Durborow, Li 
Bretz, Edmunds, Lockwood, 
Brickner, Elliott, mg, 
Brooks! — Lynch, 
Eng allory, 
Brown, Enloe, in 
Brunner, Epes, McCreary, 
an, Everett, McGann, 
Buchanan, Va. Fellows, McKaig, 
Busha, McKinney, | 
Bus Y, cMillin, 
Butler, Fowler, McRae, 
Bynum, Gantz, Meyer, 
Caminetti, Geary, Mitchell, 
Campbell, Geissenhainer, Montgomery; 
A — Goodnight, Moore, 
Caruth, Gorman, Mutchl er, 
Castle, Grady, Norton, 
Catchings, Greenleaf, O'Donnell, 
Causey, Hall, O'Neil, Mass. 
Chipman, Hallowell, O'Neill, Mo. 
cy, Halvorson, 
Clarke, Ala. Outhwaite, 
Clover, tt, 
Cobb, H es, Pat 
Cobb, Mo. Hatch, Pattison, Ohio 
Co! 1 Paynter, 
Henderson, N.C. Pearson, 
NOT VOTING—154. 
Abbott, Daniell, Lapham, 
erson, De Forest, Layton, 
Amerman, Dingley, Lester, Va. 
Atkinson, Dixon, Lind, 
Bacon, Dockery, renee 
Se 5 Danie: Lo 
en, Dunphy, Magner, 
Belknap, Enochs, Mansur, 
Beltzhoover, Fitch, McAleer, 
Flick, McClellan, 
Bingham, Forman, McDonald, 
Blanchard, Funston, McKeighan, 
Boatner, ‘an, M th, 
Boutelle, Gillespie, Miller, 
Bowers, Griswold, Millik: 
Brawley, Grout, Morse, 
kinridge, Ark. ý Moses, 
Broderick, 3 Newberry, 
Buchanan, N. J. Hayes, Iowa Oates, 
Bullock, Haynes, Ohio O’Ferrall, 
Bunn, eard, O'Neill, Pa. 
Burrows, Henderson, Iowa Owe 
Busey, Henderson, III. Page, R. I. 
B Hermann, Page, Md. 
Cable, Hitt, Patton, 
Cadm 8 Payne, 
Caldwell, Hooker, N. Y. Pickler, 
Cate, Hopkins, Post, 
Cheatham, Hopkins, III. Powers, 
Chapin, ouk, uackenbush, 
Clark, Wyo. ull, es, 
Johnson, Ind. Randall, 
Compton, ohnson, N. Dak. Ray, 
per, Johnson, Ohio Rayner, 
Covert, Jolley, , 
8 soes; os burn, 
X, etcham, 
Cutting, Lagan, Base Pa. 
Lanham, Rusk, 


So the motion of Mr. PAYNE was rejected. 


The following additional pair was announced: 
LANHAM with Mr. POWERS, for the rest of the day. 


Mr. 


ask for the yeas and nays. 


The result of the vote was announced as above stated. 


And then, on motion of Mr. MCMILLIN (at 5 o'clock and 17 


minutes p. m.), the House adjourned. 


1892. CONGRESSIONAL 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, private bills and resolutions were 

s Ferai y reported from committees, delivered to the Clerk, and 


ly repor 

referred to the Committee of the Whole House, as follows: 

B. . COX öf New York, from the Committee on Claims: A 
bill (S. 479) for the relief of Mrs. E. Trask. (Report No. 978.) 

By Mr. McKINNEY, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 
A bi (S. 370) granting an increase of pension to James H. Os- 
good. Laport nio; 979.) 

1 1 Mr. COB 
Ab 


W. 
By Mr. WILSON of Missouri, from the Committee on Pensions: 


port No. 981.) 
ADVERSE REPORTS. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, adverse reports were delivered to 
the Clerk and laid on the table, as follows: 
Mr. BUTLER, from the Committee on Invalid Pensions: 
Ab aie R. 999) to increase the pension of William Kicks. (Re- 
port No. 982. 


By Mr. SCOTT, from the Committee on War Claims: A bill 
(H. R. 5333) for the relief of John Reilly. (Report No. 995.) 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committee was discharged from 
the consideration of the following bill; which was re-referred as 
follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3309) for the relief of Henry Gumberts, sr.—the 
Committee on War Claims discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


BILLS, MEMORIALS, AND RESOLUTIONS. 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, bills of the following titles were 
introduced, severally read twice, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. COCKRAN: A bill (H. R. 7886) to amend section 19 of 
the administrative customs law of 1890—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. CLARK of W. oming: A bill (H. R. 7887) to authorize 
the location of a branch home for disabled volunteer soldiers at 
Fort Fred Steele military reservation, in the State of Wyoming, 
and for other to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MI ELL: A bill (H. R. 7888) to amend section 3117 
of the Revised Statutes of the United States,in relation to the 
coasting trade on the Great Lakes—to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILSON of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 7889) to in- 
corporate the National Society of Daughters of the American 
Revolution—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOLMAN: A bill (H. R. 7890) to grant arrears of pen- 
sions in certain cases—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A resolution to fix days for considering 
general bills on House Calendar reported from the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions—to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. STOUT: A resolution placing the name of Ed. E. 
Heunes on the annual roll—to the Co ttee on Accounts. 
By Mr. SCOTT: A resolution asking the Committee on Ways 
and Means to report a bill for the repeal of the duties on sugar— 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. KYLE: A memorial of the Legislature of Mississippi, 

raying for liberal appropriations for the improvement of the 
Miss ppi River—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 


PRIVATE BILLS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills of the following 
titles were presented and referred as indicated below: 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 7891) for the relief of C. P. Chris- 
teson, administrator of Elijah J. Christeson—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. BRETZ: A bill (H. R. 7892) granting a pension to Bed- 
ford W. Patterson—to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BROOKSHIRE: A bill (H. R. 7893) for the relief of 
Frank Denham—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CASTLE: A bill (H. R. 7894) granting a pension to 
Heman M. Cady—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CATE: A bill (H. R. 7895) for the relief of Nancy Witt 
to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. CHIPMAN: A bill (H. R. 7896) to provide for a medal 
in commemoration of the service of Haym Salomon during the 
war of ‘the Revolution and to express recognition of the same— 
to the Committee on the Library. 
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By Mr. CLARKE of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 7897) for the re- 
on of Mary E. Saffold, of Alabama—to the Committee on War 

aims. 

By Mr. DICKERSON: A bill (H. R. 7898) r anting an increase 
of pension to Patrick Coyle, of Covington, Ky.—to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DUNGAN: A bill (H. R. 7899) to increase the pension 
ichael Sree —to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DUN HY: A bill (H. R. 7900) for the relief of Martin 

McNamara—to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. ENLOE: A bill (H. R. 7901) for the relief of Alfred A. 
Brooks—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCALEER: A bill (H. R. 7902) for the relief of the le- 
gal representatives of Henry Wingate, deceased—to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7903) to amend the military record of 
Timothy A, Sloan—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By r. MCCREARY: A bill (H. R. 7904) for the benefit of 
William Jennings, of Garrard County, Ky.—to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 7905) for the relief of Alpheus 
Payne, late a soldier of the Mexican war—to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 7906) for the relief of Ambrose J. Vanars- 
del, of Pike County, Mo.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7907) for he relief of Joseph Vogt, of Au- 
drain Count ; Mo.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7908) for the relief of Annie E. Bird, of Au- 
drain County, Mo.—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. O'DONNELL: A bill (H. R. 7909) directing the Secre- 
tary of War to issue an honorable discharge to Warren W. Wil- 
kinson—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. O'NEILL of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 7910) recognizing 
the Mound City Body Guards as United States soldiers—to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. PRICE: A bill (H. R. 7911) for the relief of Frank Des- 
londs, of Iberville Parish, La.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. REYBURN; A bill (H. R. 7912) for the relief of Wil- 
liam R. Colby—to the Committee on tary Affairs. 

By Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: A bill (H. R. 7913) to remove 
the charge of desertion from and grant an honorable discharge 
to Chancy Breed-—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TARSNEY: A bill (H. R. 7914) for the relief of Henry 
C. Company B, Fifth Regiment Enrolled Missouri Militia— 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: A bill (H. R. 7915) to remove the charge 
of desertion against Charles L. Thompson, late lieutenant Sev- 
enth Kansas Cavalry—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. WAUGH: A bill (H. R. 7916) for the relief of Andrew 
J. Wyant—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7917) to correct the military record of Sam- 
uel T. Shaw—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7918) for the relief of Jasper M. Grove—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 7919) for the relief of John B. Sims—to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama; A bill (H. R. 7920) for the 
relief of William paagi of Lauderdale County, Ala.—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


of 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, the following petitions and papers 
were laid on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACON: Petition of the National Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union, asking that no exposition for which appro- 
priations are made by Congress shall be opened on Sunday—to 
the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. BARWIG: Petition of the faculty of Ripon College, 
Ripon, Wis., to close the World’s Fair on the Sabbath—to the 
Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. BERGEN: Petition of Vineland, Courses Landing, 
Mallica Hill, Hopewell, Mickleton, Swedesboro, Center Grove, 
and Harrisonville Granges, encouraging silk culture and to pre- 
vent the adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts disered- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of Allen Moore and 30 citizens of Silesgrove 
Township, N. J., in favor of a pure-lard law—to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 
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Also, petition of Deamond 8 o. 14, Junior Order United 


American ics, Swedesboro, N. J., for the amendment of 
naturalization laws—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, resolution of Camden Typographical Union, No. 138, New 
Jersey, indorsing House bill 257, constituting eight hours a day's 
work—to the Committee on Labor. 

By Mr. BLANCHARD: Petition of P. F. Shumaker and others, 
of Winn Parish, La., on the subject of spelling reform—to the 
Committee on Education. 

By Mr. BLAND: Petition of Commodore P. Christegon, pray- 
ing that his claim be referred to the Court of Claims—to the 
Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. BOWERS: Petition of Grass Valley Grange, for a free 
delivery of rural mails to the Committee onthe Post-Office and 
Taian eee i body, f lard la h 

petition o e same y, for a pure- w—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prevent the adulteration of 
food and drugs—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. BRETZ: Affidavit and petition of Cornelius Johnson 
for relief, to accompany House bill 7857—to the Committee on 
Mili Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey: Two petitions as fol- 
lows: Of South Brigantine, and of e ee New Jer- 
sey, in behalf of increasing the pay for Life-Saving Service— 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Also, three petitions as follows: Of Marlton, N. J., Borden- 
town, Marlton, and of Ocean County, all in favor of legislation 
6 the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BU. WS: Petition of citizens of St. Joseph County, 
pean against gambling in farm products—to the Committee on 

culture. 

y Mr. BYNUM; Petition of Benjamin F. Smith and others, 
citizens of Indianapolis, Ind., in favor of amending the naturali- 
zation laws—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CATE: Petition of W. M. Ponder and other citizens 
of Lawrence County, Ark., favoring restriction of dealing in fu- 
tures—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. CHEATHAM: Papers in the claim of Calvin Pruy, 
of Newbern, N. C.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, claim of Owen W. Jones, of Greene County; N. C.—to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. COBB of Missouri: Petition of Henry O. Hearstick 
and others, of St, Louis, Mo., memorializing Congress to pass 
the pro sixteenth amendment to the Constitution of the 
United States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. COBURN: Petition of Brunswick Grange, No. 360, of 
Wisconsin, against gambling in options and futures—to tłe Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

5 COG SWELL: Petition of Charles F. Winch and others, 
of Haverhill, Mass., for restricted immigration legislation —to 
the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Washington Council, No. 29, Order United 
American Mechanics, of Haverhill, Mass., for the same to the 
Select Committee on tion and Naturalization. 

Also, petition of Calvin W. Brickett and others, of the Seventh 
Congressional district, for the same—to the Select Committee on 
Im tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. CRAIG of Pennsylvania: Petition of 112 citizens of 
Fayette County, Pa., in favor of House bill 401, commonly known 
as the Stone immigration bill—to the Select Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. 

y Mr. CURTIS: Petition of Clayton, Natural Bridge, and 


Thousand Island Granges, to prevent gambling in farm products, 
and the adulteration of food and drugs—to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

Also pouon of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Commi on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition o 


the same bodies, to prohibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

By Mr. DINGLEY: Petition of Georges River Grange, to pre- 
vent gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 


ure 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking 
and Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for afree delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of E. F. Purington and others, for free delivery 
of mails in country districts—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. ENLOE: Petition of Thomas M. Waddy, of Hender- 
son, Tenn., relative to his claim for pay and bonny e the 
United States—to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, three petitions as follows: One of citizens of Tennessee; 


the second of R. E. McKinney and others, of Chester County; 

and the third of D. J. Franklin and others, of McNairy County, 

~ against dealing ih futures—to the Committee on Agricul- 
re 


Also, petition of Mrs. Nancy Williams, of Chester County, 
Tenn., for reference of her claim to Court of Claims under Bow- 
man act—to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, claim of Priestley E. Parker, of Henderson County, 
Tenn,—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. FITHIAN: Petition of pastor of M. E.Church, Mount 
Erie, III., in regard to Columbian ition—to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. FUNSTON: Petition of Olathe Grange, for a free de- 
“et of rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and - 

‘os > 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prevent the adulteration of 
food and dru to the Committee on ulture. 

By Mr. GRERNLEAF: Protest against the closing of the 
Wonda Fai on Sunday—to the Select Committee on the Colum- 

on. 

By Mr. HARMER: Petition of citizens of Pennsyl in 
favor of a constitutional amendment against union of church and 
state—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of citizens of Rock Falls, Dunn 
County, Wis., in favor of the antioption bill—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HAYES of Iowa: Petition of citizens of Jackson County, 
Iowa, arni the option bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HEARD: Petition of citizens of Polk County, Mo., 
pra 33 increase of pension of Julia Hicks, of said county— 
to the Committees on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOO of Mississippi: Papers in the claim of Pres- 
ton A. Horn, of Madison County, Miss.—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

By Mr. HOPKINS of Pennsylvania: Petition of 50 citizens of 
Lycoming County, Pa., in favor of the free delivery of mails in 
rural districts—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


By Mr. HOUK of Tennessee: Petition of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union, asking that no exposition for which 
appropriations are made by shall be opened on Sun- 
day—to the Select Commitiee on Columbian tion. 
Mr. JONES: Petition of Shiloh Baptist Church at Fred- 
ericksburg, Va.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ERIBBS: Petition of Halfmoon Grange, reg sey, mad 
silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products—to the — 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of the same body, to prohibit contracts discred- 
2 — legal-tender currency to the Committee on Banking and 

rrency. 

By Mr. LITTLE: Petition of citizens of New York for a six- 
teenth amendment to the Constitution prohibiting the estab- 
lishment of any form of religion, or appropriating money to any 
institution vaa y or in part under sectarian control—to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LONG: Petition of B. F. Elkin, J. J. Lauderdale, and 
22 others of the county of Robertson, Tex., remonstrating against 
the passage of House bill 395, concerning lard and lard com- 
pounds, and all similar measures, eto. to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

N LYNCH: Memorial and petition of E. D. Allen, J. E. 
Hoffman, and others, of Merrill, Wis., praying for the passage of 
apro sixteenth amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States—to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, petition of R. M. Hunt and others, of Ashland, Wis., 
praying for the Ten of a sixteenth amendment to the Con- 
a peg of the Uni States—to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. MCALEER: Petition of Minneapolis Clearing House, 
acti the Washburn option bill—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

Also, petition of Minneapolis Business Union, against the 
Washburn option bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, against 
the Washburn option bill—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the Chamber of Commerce of New York in 
behalf of the standard of value as now regulated by law—to the 
Committee on sag Weights, and Measures. 

By Mr. MORSE: Petition of the National Woman's Temper- 
ance Union, asking that no exposition for which appropriations 
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are made by Congress, shall be opened on Sunday—to the Select 
‘Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. O’DONNELL: Petition of 39 farmers of Branch County, 
‘Mich., favoring free delivery of mail, for reduced postage for 
currency, postal, etc.—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

Also, three petitions of Sherwood Grange, No. 96, of Michi- 

an, one for encouraging silk culture; the second to prevent the 
adulteration of food and drugs, and the third to prevent gam- 
bling in farm products—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

PES petition by the same body for defining lard and imposing 
a tax thereon—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition by the same body to prohibit contracts discred- 
ing legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 

urrency. 

Also, petition by the same body, for free delivery of rural mails 
to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

By Mr. PAYNE: Petition of Pennellville, Pabenn, Maple 
Grove, and Horse Creek Granges, to prevent gambling in farm 
products and the adulteration of food and drugs—to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts discred- 
iting legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 
Also, petition of the same bodies, for pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on e Means. 

By Mr. POST: lutions of Acme Grange, Fulton County, 
III., against contracts discrediting legal-tender currency - to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, for pure-lard bill—to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

Also, resolution of the same body, for encouraging silk culture, 
for pure-food bill, and against gambling in farm products—to the 
Committee on iculture. > 3 

By Mr. RIFE: Petition of 3 Grange, to prevent 
gambling in farm products, for a pure: lard law, and the adultera- 
tion of food and drugs to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Patriarch and Elliottsburg Granges, encourag- 
ing silk culture, to prevent gambling in farm products, the adul- 
teration of food and drugs, and a pure-lard law—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts discred- 
8 legal-tender currency to the Committee on Banking and 

rrency. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of Pillow Grange, No. 650, of Pennsylvania, for 
free delivery of rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office 
and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, against contracts discrediting 
legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Also, petition of the same body, favoring House bill 395, against 

bling in farm products, to prevent adulteration of food and 
rugs, and in favor of silk culture—to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

Also, petition of Gratz Grange, No. 530, of Pennsylvania, against 
contracts discrediting legal-tender currency—to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of the same body, in favor of free delivery of 
rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, favoring silk culture, favor- 
ing Mouse bill 395, against adulteration of food and drugs, and 
aipat gambling in farm products—to the Committee on Agri- 


Also, petition of Tuscarora Grange, No. 1012, of Pennsylvania, 
against contracts discrediting legal-tender currency—to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

Also, petition of same body, favoring free delivery of rural 

mails to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petitions of the same body, against gambling in farm 
products, against adulteration of food and drugs, in favor of silk 
5 — and favoring House bill 395—to the Committee on Agri- 


Also, petition of Clinton Grange, No. 1013, of Pennsylvania, in 
favor of free delivery of mail—to the Committee on the Post- 
Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, against contracts discrediting 
legal-tender currency—to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

Also, petitions of the same body, against adulteration of food 
and drugs, t gam in farm products, in favor of silk 
epee and in favor of House bill 395—to the Committee on Ag- 

C ure. - 


By Mr. SHELL: Petition of citizens of Laurens and Green- 


ville Counties, S. C., against House bill 395, concerning lard, 
ect.—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SNODGRASS: Petition of citizens of Rhea County, 
Tenn., to have the World’s Fair closed on the Sabbath day— 
the Select Committee on the Columbian Exposition. 

By Mr. SPERRY: Petition of citizens in the townships of 
East Granby and Wethersfield, and Hartford, Conn., for free 
delivery of rural mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads. 

By Mr. STOCKDALE: Petition of 228 citizens of Natchez, 
Miss., praying Congress to ne the opening on Sunday of 
any exposition where United States funds are expended—to the 
Select Committee on the Columbian ition. 

By Mr. WILLIAM A. STONE: Five petitions of citizens of 
Allegheny County, Pa., for the passage of House bill 401, restrict- 

tion—to the Select Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

By Mr. STOUT: Petition of Robert McConkey and others, of 
Bath, Mich., ing for free delivery of mails—to the Commit- 
tee on the Post-Office and Post- 

By Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR: Two memorials, one of Guern- 
se; range; No. 1366, and the other of Still Fork Grange, No. 
1370, of Ohio, praying for legislation to encourage silk culture— 
to the Committee on 5 5 ture. 

Also, petitions, one of North Union Grange, No. 1371, and the 
other of Guernsey aranga; No. 1366, praying for the passage of 
the measure pending entitled,“ An act to make certain issues of 
money legal tender in payment of all debts ”—to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. é 

Also, two memorials by the same bodies, praying for legislation 
r pores gambling in farm products—to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Also, memorial of Gueurnsey Grange No. 1366, pray for 
legislation extending the free delivery of mails to the rural dis- 
1 the fet : 3 on ue Post-Office ae 1 

memorial of Guernsey Grange, pra or the passage 
of House bill 395 —to the e on Ways and Means, 

Also, petition of the United Presbyterian Congregation of 
Pleasant Hill, Guernsey County, Ohio, representing 120 persons, 
praying that Congress take such action as will insure the clos- 

ng of all parts of the World's Fair of 1892-93 on the Lord's Da. 
in accordance with the law of God, the rights of man, and 
precedent of American history—to the Select Committee on the 
Columbian Exposition. S 

Also, four memorials and petitions of 102 American citizens, 
setting forth the evil results of indiscriminate im tion and 
naturalization, and praying for legislation prohibiting the land- 
ing of certain classes of immigrants on our shores, and asking 
for the submission of an amendment to the Constitution, as fol- 
lows, to the vote of the people: No State shall grant the right 
of suffrage to any person not a citizen of the United States to 
the Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. VINCENT A. TAYLOR: Petition of citizens of Akron, ` 
Ohio, for the passage of House bill 401, by Mr. SroNE—to the 
Select Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. TERRY: Claim of Sarah A. Bostick, of Crawford 
County, Ark.—to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: Petition of citizens of Logan County, 
Colo., in favor of the Washburn-Haich antioption bill—to the 
Committee on Agrieulture. 

Also, petition of citizens of Douglas County, Colo., in favor of 
the Washburn-Hatch antioption bill—to the Committee on Ag- 
riculture. 

By Mr. TUCKER (by request): Memorial and protest of E. B. 
Crain and 69 farmers, regular haulers with their own teams 
from Maryland and Virginia, against the passage of House bill 
7277, appropriating $200,000 to break up tho present real pro- 
ducers’ or farmers’ market upon what is known as the wholesale 
market grounds, thus opening these grounds and adjoining 
streets to a peddlers’ and jayhawkers’ retail city trade—to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. VAN HORN: Petition of E. Denel and Thomas M. 
Thorn, of Milford, N. Y., relating to pure food—to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of E. Denel and T. M. Thorn, of Milford, N. V., 
defining lard and imposing a tax thereon—to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WARWICK: Petition of citizens of Massillon, Ohio, 
favoring the Stone immigration bill—to the Select Committee 
on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. WAUGH: Petition of 15 citizens of Williamsport, Ind., 
for the increase of the internal-revenue tax on paper-wrapped 
cigarettes—to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Also, petition of 17 citizens of Howard County, Ind., for the 
passage of a law giving increased compensation to fourth-class 
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ee the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 


Also, petition of 17 citizens of Hamilton County, to repeal so 
much of section 395 of Revised Statutes United States as permits 
the Postmaster-General to have return requests printed on en- 
velopes—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, pstition of 1,400 members of the Woman’s Relief Corps, 
Department of Indiana, for a law 8 the sale of intoxi- 
EEA liquors to the inmates of the National Home at Marion, 
Ind.—to the Select Committee on the Alcoholic Liquor Traffic. 

By Mr. WHEELER of Alabama: Petition of William McD. 
Taylor, of Madison County, Ala., for relief—to the Committee on 
War Claims. 

Also, claim of Martha R. Williams, of Madison County, Ala.— 
to the Committee on War Clalms. 

By Mr. WEADOCK: Petition of C. H. Weeks and others, rel- 
ative to river—to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. WILLCOX: Petition of Cromwell, Wallingford, Unity, 
and Woodbridge Granges, encouraging silk culture; to prevent 


bling in farm products, and the adulteration of food and 
drugs —to the Committee on Agriculture. 
, petition of the same bodies, for the free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, ponpon of the same bodies, for a pure-lard bill—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WIL S of Illinois: Papers in the claim of Van- 
dalia Riddle for relief—to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WILSON of : Petition of Maple Grove Grange, 
enco silk culture—to the Committee on Agriculture. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads. 

Also, petition of the same body, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. WRIGHT: Petition of Aspinwall and Open Hand 
Granges, encouraging silk culk culture, to prevent gambling in 
farm products—to the Committee on Agrulture. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a free delivery of rural 
mails—to the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 8. 

Also, petition of the same bodies, to prohibit contracts dis- 
crediting legal-tender currency to the Committee on Banking 
and meager 

Also, petition of the same bodies, for a pure-lard law—to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE, 
WEDNESDAY, April 6, 1892. 


Prayer by the Chaplain, Rev. J. G. BUTLER, D. D. 
The Journal of yesterday’s proceedings was read and approved. 


LISTS OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYÉS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Public Printer, transmitting, in response to a reso- 
lution of March 24, 1892, a list of the employés of that office not 
specifically authorized or 1 for by law, but appointed 
or employed according to the discretion of the Public Printer, 
and paid from some general or special fund subject to his con- 
trol; which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the 
ee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, and ordered to 
be printed. - 

e also laid before the Senate a communication from the Chief 
of Engineers, United States Army, transmitting, in response to 
a resolution of the 24th ultimo, a list of persons employed on the 
3 for the Library of Congress not specifically appropriated 
for; which, with the 5 papers, was referred to the 
Committee on Civil Service and Retrenchment, and ordered to 
be printed. 

COURT OF CLAIMS REPORT, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the assistant clerk of the Courtof Claims, transmitting 
conclusions of fact and of law in certain French spoliation claims; 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT presented a communication from the 
president of the Board of Trade of Alexandria, Va., inclosing 
resolutions of that board favoring an appropriation to cover the 
expenses of the proposed naval review in connection with the 
Quadro-Centennial Celebration; which was, with the accompany- 
ing resolutions, referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Cen- 
tennial (Select). 

He also presented the petition of C. J. Oldman and other 
citizens of dxtord, Me., praying for the passage of what is known 


as the Butterworth option bill; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the J 3 

Mr. FRYE presented the memorial of Rev. A. E. Luce and 66 
other citizens of Fort Fairfield, Me., remonstrating against the 
opening of the World’s Columbian Exposition on Sunday; which 
ver pester to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Se- 

ect). 

He also presented the petition of Isaac Rounds and 72 other 
citizens of Maine, praying that a loan of $5,000,000 in aid of the 
World’s Columbian Exposition b2 made, on condition that the 
exhibition be closed on Sunday; which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a memorial of pet ber of Lewiston, Me., 
remonstrating against the opening of the World’s Columbian 
Exposition on Sunday; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented the petition of Edgar M. Cousins and 18 
other citizens of Cumberland Mills, Me., and vicinity, prayin 
for the e of anamendment to the Constitution of the Uni 
States, poe biting any legislation by the States respecting an 
establishment of religion or making an appropriation of money 
for any sectarian purpose; which was referred to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

He also presented the following petitions of Canton Grange, 
Patrons of Husbandry, of Maine: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation for the en- 
couragement of silk culture—referred to the Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
gambling in farm products to the Committee on the Judiciary.. 

Petition praying for the passaze of House bill 395, defining 
lard and imposing a tax thereon—ordered to lie on the table. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
3 to the Committee on Post Offices and Post- Roads. 

Mr. VEST presented the petition of Rev. John W. Kelly and 
other citizens of Verdella, Mo., praying that no exposition or 
exhibition for which wet bee are made by Congress shall 
be opened on Sunday; which was referred to the Committee on 
the Quadro-Centennial (Select). - 

Mr. BATE. I present a petition from the Second and Seven- 
teenth districts of Solomon County, Tenn., praying that a law 
be enacted which will impose a tax upon the transactions when 
the parties contract or agree to sell and deliver ata future time any 
of the articles and under the circumstances mentioned in the bills 
now pending in Congress, and sometimes designated as the 
Washburn-Hatch antioption bills. I move that the petition be 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BATE presented sundry petitions collected by the Na- 
tional Woman's Christian Temperance Union, containing 450 
individual signatures, and 504 representative indorsements of 
citizens of Tennessee, and a petition of the Central Tennessee 
College, signed by the president, professors, and students to the 
number of 200 or more, praying that no exposition or exhibition 
for which appropriations are made by Congress shall be opened 
on Sunday; which were referred to the Committee on the Quadro- 
Centennial (Select). 

Mr. BARBOUR presented a memorial of the Chamber of Com- 
merc of Petersburg, Va., remonstrating against the passage of 
legislation proposing any change of the pilot laws; which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. DAWES poena sundry petitionscollected by the Wom- 
an’s Christian Temperance Union of Athol, Mass., praying for 
the closing of the World’s Columbian Exposition on EA 
which 1 5 referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial 

Select). 
; Mr. WALTHALL presented a memorial of the Legislature of 


Mississippi; which was ordered to lie on the table and to bo 
printed in the RECORD, as follows: 
MEMORIAL. 
Whereas a memorial of the Merchants’ Exchange of St. Lo the indus- 
trial bodies and the munici; government of the city of St. Lo has been 
resented to the Congress of the United States (a copy of which has also been 


aid before this body), set forth the necessities of the Mississippi Valley 
in respect to the tr rtation of their products and the permanent im- 
provementof the Mississippi River; and 

Whereas the complete and comprehensive view of the fact therein con- 
tained conclusively proves that the improvement of the Mississippi River 
will go far toward solving the question of transportation, afford to the 
people of different sections of dur country the opportunity for the inter- 
change of their products at less cost; and 

Whereas ‘the measures therein advocated are in the hest degree na- 
tional in character and of special importance, not alone to the people of Mis- 
5 to the people of every State in the Mississippi Valley: Therefore, 

Be ii ouse of representatives (the senate concur: 


ures pro 1 
channel of the Mississippi ver may be Ap ing penn improved and made a 
the States in the Mississippi Val- 
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1892. 
There that the forè attached lution was adi by the 
house gh tatives of A of Mississi, March *. ee 


Clerk of the House of Representatives. 


I hereby certify that the fore attached resolution was adopted by the 
senate of the State of Misstosigot March 28, 1892. 
D. P. PORTER, 
Secretary of the Senate. 
titions of Georges River 


Mr. HALE presented the eae 
Grange, Patrons of Husbandry, of e: 

Petition praying for the enactment of legislation to prevent 
n in farm products referred to the Committee on the 

udiciary. 

Petition praying for the free delivery of mails in rural dis- 
tricts—to the Committee on Post-Offices and Post-Roads. 

Petition praying for the panoga of a bill making certain is- 
sues of money full legal tender in payment of all debts—to the 
Committee on Finance. Z 

Mr. CULLOM presented a memorial of the Baptist Church 
of Harvey, III., remonstrating 5 the opening of the World's 
Columbian Exposition on Sunday and praying that the sale of 
intoxicants be prohibited thereat; which was referred to the 
Committee on the Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Canton, III., 
praying for the passage of an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States prohibiting any legislation by the States re- 
specting an establishment of religion or making an appropria- 

on of money for any sectarian purpose; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. DUBOIS presented a petition of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union and a petition of the Presbyterian Church of 
Franklin, Idaho, praying that the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion be closed on Sunday and that no intoxica liquors be 
sold thereat; which were referred to the Committee on the 
Quadro-Centennial (Select). 

Mr. STOCKBRIDGE presented sundry petitions collected by 
the Woman's Christian Temperance Union of Big Prairie, Mich., 

raying for the closing of the World's Columbian Exposition on 
— which were referred to the Committee on the Quadro- 
Centennial (Select). 

Mr. MANDERSON presented a petition of citizens of Litch- 
field, Nebr., praying for the e of an amendment to the 
Constitution of the United States prohibiting any legislation by 
the States respecting an establishment of religion or making an 
appropriation of money for any sectarian purpose; which was 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. HARRIS. I present a petition of the National Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union of Tennessee, praying that noexpo- 
sition or exhibition for which appropriations are made by Con- 
gress shall be opened onSunday. It contains 383 individual sig- 
natures and representative indorsements. 

I also present a similar petition from the same State, contain- 
ing 540 individual signatures and 110 representative indorse- 
ments. I move the reference of the petitions to the Select Com- 
mittee on the Quadro-Centennial. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. PERKINS presented the petition of C. J. Harris, chief of 
the Cherokee Nation, and 13 other officials of that nation, pray- 
ing for the passage of Senate bill 2486, providing for the creation 
of a board of regents of education for the Indian and Oklahoma 
3 which was referred to the Committee on Indian 

airs. 

He also presented the petition of S. D. Vincent and other citi- 
zens of Scranton, Kans., praying for the passage of an amend- 
ment to the Constitution of the United States prohibiting any 
legislation by the States respecting an establishment of religion 
or making an appropriation of money for any sectarian purpose; 
which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. CALL presented the petition of James Layne, chairman 
of the committee on n and memorials of the Manatee 
County Alliance, of Florida, praying for the repeal or amendment 
of the present navigation laws of the United States which pro- 
hibit foreign vessels from engaging in our coasting trade; which 
was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented the petition of D. W. Humphreys, of Lake 
City, Fla., praying that no exposition or exhibition for which 
appropria ons are made by Congress shall be opened on Sunday, 
and that the sale of intoxicating liquors be prohibited thereat; 
Gelee vee referred to the Committee on the Quadro-Centennial 

ect). 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES. 


Mr. ALLEN, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 597) to carry out the findings of the Court of 
Claims in the case of James Harvey Dennis, reported it with an 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 


bill (S. 223) for the relief of George A. Barnes, reported it with- 
out amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to whom was referred the 
bill (S. 1692) for the relief of Dwight Hall, reported it with an 
amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. VILAS, from the Committee on Claims, submitted the fol- 
lowing report; which was agreed to: 

The Committee on Claims, to whom was referred the petition of Henson 
Jackson, Sarah E. Jackson, and Irvin Tinney, for payment for land taken for 
ordnance proving ground, have carefully considered the same, and, in ac» 
8 with the resolution of the Senate of February 7, 1881, report as fol» 

That they have referred the same to the Court of Claims under the provi- 
sions of an act entitled “An act to afford assistance and relief to Congress 
and Executive Departments in the investigation of claims and demands 
against the Government,” approved March 3, 1883, 

Mr. VILAS, from the Committee on Claims, to whom was re- 
ferred the bill (S. 2114) for the relief of William H. Rhett, re- 
ported it with an amendment, and submitted a report thereon. 

Mr. FAULKNER, from the Committee on Claims, to whom 
was referred the bill (S. 708) for the relief of the residuary lega- 
tees of Mark Davis, deceased, reported it without amendment, 
and submitted a report thereon. : 

Mr. MITCHELL, from the Committee on Claims, to whom 
were referred the following bills, asked to be discharged from 
their further consideration, and that they be referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, which was agreed to: 

A bill (S. 2418) for the relief of Louis H. Bristol, administrator; 

A bill (S. 2440) for the relief of Parmenas T. Turnley; 

A bill (S. 2488) for the relief of Louis O. Farnighy; 

A bill (S. 2501) for the relief of the legal representatives of Ed- 
ward Allsworth; 

A bill (S. 2632) fer the relief of Henley W. Chapman, adminis- 
trator; and 

A bill (S. 2669) for the relief of Michael J. Fitzgerald. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE. 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. T. O. 
TOWLES, its Chief Clerk, announced that the House had passed 
the following bills: 

A bill (S. 1643) authorizing the Velasco Terminal Railway 
Soopan construct a bridge across the Brazos River, in the 
State of Texas; and 

A bill (S. 1645) making Velasco a subport of entry. 

The me e also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 4365) for the relief of Neil Fisher; in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate. 


BILLS INTRODUCED. 


Mr. WILSON (by request) introduced a bill (S. 2853) in rela- 
tion to the Court of Claims; which was read twice by its title, 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. MANDERSON introduced a bill (S. 2854) for the relief of 
B. Y. Pippey & Co.; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. PERKINS introduced a bill (S. 2855) for the relief of 
Peter D. Staats; which was read twice by its title, and referred 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. CAREY introduced a bill (S. 2856) grantin 
of pennon to Mrs. Mary E. Mason; which was r: 
title, and referred to the Committee on Pensions.. 

He also (by 5 introduced a bill (S. 2857) for the relief of 
John Reilly; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. DOLPH introduced a bill (S. 2858) amendatory of an act 
approved March 5, 1885, Providing for allotment of lands in sev- 
eralty to the Indians residing upon the Umatilla Indian Reserva- 
tion, in the State of Oregon, and granting patents therefor, and 
for other purposes; which was read twice by its title, and re- 
ferred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

He also introduced a bill (S. 2859) to provide for the sale of the 
unsold portion of the Umatilla Indian Reservation; which was 
roaa twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Indian 

airs. 

Mr. HISCOCK introduced a bill (S. 2860) making an appro- 
poses for the purchase of a site and the construction of a light- 

ouse and fog signal at the lower end of Stony Island, Jefferson 
County, N. Y.; which was read twice by its title, and referred to 
the Committee on Commerce. 


4 TREASURY ACCOUNTS. 

Mr. CHANDLER. I offer a resolution and ask for its imme- 
diate consideration, unless the Senator from Minnesota [Mr. 
Davis] desires to have it go over. 

The resolution was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be directed to inform the Sen- 
ate what applications have been or may be ted to the accounting om- 
cers of the asury to reopen accounts or claims settled by said officers or 
paid by disbursing officers under a construction of law subseguently declared 


an increase 
twice by its 


; 
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veg A peesaa pakapi sn poaae p eE a sp 
Mr. DAVIS. Let that ge over, Mr. President. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 
RECIPROCAL TRADE AGREEMENTS. 


Mr. HALE. There is a resolution of inquiry, which at 1 
ee was laid on the table. I should like to call it up and have 
t 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
the resolution submitted by the Senator from Maine [Mr. HALE], 
which will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read the resolution submitted by Mr. HALE 
January 18, 1892, as follows: 


fiions of by the eee Court, stating briefly the grounds of — . de- 
e 


provisi: “An act to reduce the revenue and 

* duties on imports, and for other approved October 1, 
; and also to furnish the Senate with all information received as to the 

practical effect of such agreements. 

Nr. HALE. I only ask for the passage of the resolution. I 

ere conferred with the Senator from Missouri [Mr. VEST]. 

a re is an amendment offered by him to which I have no objec- 
m. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add to the resolution the 
following: 

And that the Secretary of State also inform the Senate whether any steps 
have been taken by our authorities to negotiate a commercial 
treaty with Mexico; and, if so, what has been done with what result. 
Also, that the Secretaryinform the Senate, if negotiations have been inau- 

for aforesaid and have been unsuccessful, what has 
m the cause of failure. 

The amendment was i to. 

Mr. HALE. The words if not incompatible with the public 
interests should be inserted. 

Mr. VEST. Ves; let those words be inserted. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The modification will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to modify the resolution so 
as to read: 

Resolved, That the Secre of State be, and is hereby, directed to send to 
the Senate, if not incom: with the public interests, etc. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will be so modified. 

The resolution as amended wes agreed to. 


PUBLICATION OF AGRICULTURAL STATISTICS. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate 
a resolution coming over from a previous day, which will be 


The Chief Clerk read the resolution submitted yesterday by 
Mr. JONES of Arkansas, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry is hereby di- 
rected to examine and report to the Senate whether the reports of the De- 
partment of fot giao on the distribution and consumption of farm prod- 

seriously 


ucts, from time to time b; et of the Secretary of Agricul- 
C bois tad whe 

vernmen' su y such pu w er 
Tropea lication sho be continued. 


Mr. JONES of Arkansas. Let that lie over until to-morrow 


morning. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The resolution will go over. 


ELECTION OF SENATORS BY DIRECT VOTE. 


Mr. CHANDLER. There is lying on the table the joint reso- 
lution (S. R. 37) proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 
the United States, relating to the election of Senators by the 

ple, which was introduced by the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
FA, and which was laid on the table on my suggestion be- 
cause I desired to submit some remarks thereon. I think it is 
due to the Senator from Illinois that the resolution should be 
disposed of by reference to the Committee on Privileges and 
Elections, and now that the Senator from Illinois is here, and 
the Senator from Oregon Mr. MITCHELL], who introduced a 
similar measure, and the Senator from Indiana [Mr. TURPIE], 
who also introduced a similar measure, I desire to give notice 
that on Monday next, after the conclusion of the morning busi- 
ness and after the Senator who has given notice that he desires 
to submit some remarks on another subject has finished, I shall 
ask that the joint resolution be taken up with a view to submita 
few remarks thereon. 
THE FINANCIAL SYSTEM. 


Mr. MORGAN. I call up the resolutions which I submitted 
the other day in regard to silver coinage. The junior Senator 


from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT] desires to submit some remarks 
to the Senate n that subject, and I d the floor to him. 
The VICE- SIDENT. e resolution will be stated. 


The CHIEF CLERK. Resolutions by Mr. MORGAN, directing 
the Committee on Finance to make examination and report to 


the Senate certain information in relation to currency and coin- 


age. 

Mr. MORGAN. Imerely desire to yield the floor to the Sena- 
tor from Colorado [Mr. WOLCOTT], who gave notice the other day 
that he wanted to speak to-day on the resolutions. 

Mr. WOLCOTT. Mr. President, we may as well face the truth 
on the silver question. The bill for free coinage has been put to 
sleep in another body and will not be resuscitated. No had 
expected the measure to become law under this Administre 
tion, for the present Chief Executive, in his public utterances 
last summer foreshadowed his veto in unmistakable terms, and 
those in his councils have openly proclaimed it since. His as- 
surances were made while the stock market was depressed, The 
bull operators were able to use them for a slight advance, and, 
therefore, some temporary result was attained, but another Eng- 
lish banking house was reported in trouble about Argentine se- 
eurities, and the market, in the classic language of the street, 
“slumped ” in. This was the only net result of the intima- 
tion made by the President of the United States, while Congress 
was not in session, of what he would doif a measure, which could 
not then be pending, should be passed by both Houses of Con- 
gress. The game was hardly worth the candle, as the market 
on Wall street showed. 

It was evident, I say, that free panapa could not become a law 
at this session. The friends of the bill, however, did hope and 
did believe that it would at least score some advancement. If 
the vote of the two Houses could have been polled when Con- 
gress met in December it is within the limits of conservatism to 
say that in the other body a clear pee of 50 and in this 
Chamber a majority of would gladly have ranged them- 
selves on the side of free coinage. To-day if a vote were had here 
on a motion to take the bill from the Calendar it would undoubt- 
edly fail, and we are left fighting the air with some general reso- 
lutions. We exerciss the privilege we enjoy of debating the 
question that the country may understand the situation, but ave 
all know that when we are through a vote is no nearer and the 
bill is not advanced. 7 

This, therefore, is a proper time, having practically suffered 
defeat, to gather up our wounded and dead, determine where the 
deserters are hiding, fo our intrenchments for the next en- 
counter, and stop, if possible, that destructive rear firing which 
not only damaged but surprised us. 

The great force opposed to the bill was, in this Congress, 
asit has been for three years, the present Administration. No 
stone has been left unturned, no effort unemployed, to compass 
the defeat of the measure. Had it been an open contest it would 
have been easier to meet; the offices and patronage are much, but 
they are not all. But people have been be fooled by the claims 
set forth in annual messages and elsewhere that the Administra- 
tion was really at heart bimetallist. It assured us that it looked 
forward with ardent and hopeful anticipation to the time when 
gold and silver would go hand in hand together, the sure defense 
of national credit. This was for Western consumption. One 
little qualification was added—that it would first be n to 
secure the consent of other nations, England included; a consent 
we are as apt to secure under existing conditions and with the 
methods employed as we are to catch larks when the heavens 
fall. Asif Great Britain, which demonetized silver seventy-five 
years ago, and has thrived on it at the expense of her own colo- 
nies and other nations every since, would be apt to change her 
policy until we had demonstrated our determination to adopt 
the double standard. } 

The President might as well have said that he was inclined to 
turn Quaker, and would if the Pope would become Quaker too! 
Of course there was no hope for this result, andif there had been, 
it wes utterly destroyed by soang as the agent to pave the way 
a prominent New York banker, identified with gold interests, 
whe oromptly reported that they were not quite ready yet to join 
us bus, both sections were to be lulled—the East by the 5 cy 
of inaction; the West by the earnest assurance of bimetallism in 
the future, in that to-morrow which was never to dawn. 

A national convention is scon coming on, however, and a direct 
answer on the silver question seems rather embarrassing and 
better to be avoided, and it was essential to prevent the neces- 
sity of a veto if possible. And so the miserable work began, the 
offices were parceled out, and the party whip cracked, and the 
wavering members were influenced. It has apparently been ef- 
fectively done, but, Mr. President, there is always a to-morrow. 
Nobody is now deceived, but it would have been a graceful act 
in an outgoing President to have permitted Congress to have 
voted according to its own inclination on one measure of na- 
tional importance. b 

This ee humiliating as it is, has been nomoreextraor- 
din: the amazing e of front by a large section of 
the e yes At the last session that party, with few 
exceptions, nobly and manfully for the old party tradi- 
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tions, hard money, gold and silver. A clear majority of the 

resentmembers took thestump before their election, ledged 
Their constituents that they would vote for free and unlimited 
coinage. The sudden change would be ludicrous, if its effects 
were not tragic. 

One prophet of Democracy announces that tariff reform is the 
slogan; another insists that being a Democrat is the test and 
watchword. The South and West want free coinage, but these 
leaders think they must carry New York and a oopis of little 
States adjoining. These States are lenders and not borrowers, 
and want less rather than more money. The friends of the tariff 
reformer have in the North at least the courage of their convic- 
tions, and demand the putting aside of the silver question. The 
adherents of the other Moses, who is to lead his people out of 
bondage,want to gratify the popular demand, but are fearful of 
their tern following, and so they let ‘I dare not? wait upon 
tI would,’” and the silver bill is shuffled aside. And meanwhile 
the other bellwethers of that party, who 8 about and 
wait for a voice they hope to hear, like Bre’r Rabbit, Keep on 
layin’ low and sayin’ nuffin.” 

Among all these shoals and breakers our bark is driven. To 
the Eastern ear each side gives assurance of undying hostility to 

_ the ‘*70-cent dollar,” as they designate it, and tell how the ‘‘sil- 
ver baron,” whoever he may be, has been beaten and baffled, 
while the West is assured that political necessity required the 
postponement of the measure. 

In this perenne out of the coun the South counts for 
nothing. She is to be Democratic anyhow. The results of the 

` heroic efforts she has made for nearly a 3 and which 

have brought her almost to the haven of prosperity, are to be 
sacrificed that the party may carry New York. Because of the 
contraction of the currency, and the competition with India, 
which the degradation of silver makes possible, Southern cotton 
is lower in price than ever before, and almosta drug in the mar- 
ket; her railroads are so impoverished that one reorganization 
is not completed until another is necessary; her industries are 
paralyzed; but she must submit because the New York Democ- 
racy demand it. 

Sho has for a century furnished the brains of the Democratic 

No section, and no nation ever produced such able and 
adroit political leaders. They have never known final defeat, 
and from 5 disaster they have again and again plucked 
victory. And yet, because the falan of Democratic power lies 
in the North, they are called on to abandoned the interests of 
their section to those of party. The threat of negro supremacy 
is still potent. The force bill is as dead as Julius Cæsar, but its 
ghost still haunts the South, and every material interest of that 
at section is sacrificed that a President, whose election is to 
accomplished by ballotsmarked Democratic, may exercise the 
appointing and veto power for four yee 
he dominant wing of the Republican party claim the fruits 
of this substantial victory, because their support at a critical 
moment brought defeat; while the Eastern section of the Democ- 
racy insist that their superlative efforts brought about the de- 

sirio rne, On git young man, ee ae 5 

partic star of Mugwumpery, a product of Massachusetts, a 

entleman who seems from his exalted pedestal to only reach 
own to the ee Dary that he may throw over it the halo 
and sanction of Harv: University, has admitted in a recent 

5 in a Boston paper that he and the Democratic party 

id it all! 

It makes but little difference, Mr. President, who has strangled 
silver coinage. It has been apparently effectually rg and 
each party as to this measure has become what Disraeli once 
charged the Tory party with having become an organized hy- 
pocrisy.” But before long, unless the signs all fail, each side 
will be anxious enough to unload the responsibility upon the 
other, for some day the people will have an inning. 

The tactics of the opponents of free coinage have been some- 
what extraordinary, and, so far as I have been able to observe, 
have largely consisted of appeals from one man who had money 
to another man who had money to prevent the third man who 
had no money from getting any. 

A fair example of this sort of appeal is found in the urgent cir- 
cular which has been promulgated among posts of the Grand 
Army of the Republic, calling upon their members as citizens 
drawing pensions from a grateful country, to stand for a gold 
currency which should depress the price of food products, and 
give their pensions ater purchasing power. The ap was 
exclusively to their ignorance andtotheirgreed. To their ignor- 
ance in calling upon the pensioner, whose pension is generally 
but a trifling portion of his income, to sacrifice his own interests, 
with no proportionate compensation; to his greed, in urging a 
man who fought to save his country, to impoverish it t he 
ria oe be the gainer. 

nd the man who is now the recipient of the pension of his 


country, who knows that the money which pays him is charged 
to the garments and utensils and necessaries of the laborer and 
artisan, his fellow-men, who would join in the attempt to squeeze 
the bread-winners of our country, because of the monthly reward 
his Government pays him for his past services, is lost to all those 
principles which-should govern mankind in their d with 
peoh other, and unworthy to receive an annuity from a generous 
nation. 
We are charged also with being the disturbers of the financial 
poson of the country. For several years past there has never 
n any sort of financial disaster or stringency on this side of 
the water or the other that it has not been attributed to silver. 
No matter how independent the occurrence may have been of 
any sort of relationship to our financial policy, the wiseacres, 
whose forecasts have always been erroneous and whose forebod- 
ings invariably proved ludicrous, continue to inform us that the 
threatened legislation respecting silver is the cause of all fingn- 
cial upheavals. They are careful not to attribute it to past leg- 
islation, for they concede that the silver act of 1878 has been of 
great benefit to the country, and their representatives are re- 
sponsible for the present half measure which affords but partial 
ronel but any impending legislation is always what they de- 


ore. 

The latest illustration has been the financial disasters which 
have overtaken English investors in South American securities. 
Argentine railroads and other attractive investments in South 
America resulted in a loss to English capitalists of upwards of 
$500,000,000, and involved certain English banks. Liquidation 
was the natural and necessary result, and American securities 
held in England were sent over, and are still being sent over, for 
sale to enable English holders to pay their debts caused by Soutł 
American losses, and our gold is sent back in payment. Thir 
liquidation had no more to do with threatened bimetallism ir 
this country than it had with the last transit of Venus, and yei 
we are gravely told that the gold that has been taken out of the 
country in 55 for these securities is going because the 
people of the United States are clamoring for the remonetiza 
tion of silver. i 

American railway and other bonds held abroad are payable 
some in gold specifically, some in ‘‘ lawful money.” Any banker 
having ae on the other side will tell you that they are re- 
t for sale, irrespective of the material in which they are 
parane and one sort of bonds in the same proportion as another, 

is liquidation would have taken place whether we had silver 
as well as gold in our vaults, or gold alone; and it is 5 
to consider what would be our financial condition to-day if gol 
afforded the only security we had to offer the holders of our 
ernment certificates. 

In this connection also it would be instructive if the Nestor of 
finance on the committee, who has for years been the Jeremiah 
of silver coinage, will tell us how it happened that when the other 
day free coinage received a stab which everybody recognized as 
fatal, the stock market drop instead of rising, and the gold 
for shipment abroad is called for with the usual re 4 

Tt is charged that dire results are to follow free coinage, and 
that the silver of Europe will come here, and our gold be taken 
from the country. Why, Mr. President, the product of gold and 
silver together not only does not keep pace with the legitimate 
needs of these metals as currency, or as security for currency, 
but the civilized countries of the world to-day are annually in- 
creasing their circulation to a greater amount than the amount 
of gold and silver which the world produces. No nation can 
1 her silver from her circulation, and there is no apprecia- 
ble amount of silver bullion in Euro Under the pen bill 
it would not be exchangeable for gold in this country except at 
the option of the Government. Its transmission and sale to our 
mints would be attended with a loss no nation could afford to 
suffer, and when free coinage become, the law of this country 
the value of silver the world over would be equal, and the for- 
eign countries which now use silver as well as gold would have 
no inducement for making the change, even if it could be accom- 

lished. The gold of Europe, so insufficient for its needs that 
hree times has the Bank of France saved English credit by loan- 
ing it to that country in time of panic, is now, in time of peace— 
and we have had no European war since silver was demonetized— 
a scant covering for the notes which are issued upon its security. 

Infallibility belongs alone to the majority of the Finance Com- 
mittee. I can not pretend to state with precision what the ef- 
fect of free coinage would be abroad, or what inducements would 
move the financiers of Germany, France, or England, or foretell 
the future of India, which is in the hands of Lombard street, I 
only believe I see for this country, whose welfare is langoy in- 
trusted to our hands, prosperity in free coinage, and I believe 
other nations will j in us when once we take the decisive step, 
and because I so believe I favor the bill. 

This charge, constantly made, that the advocacy of the resto- 
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ration of our coinage to its old standing is an attempt to raise 
silver above the equality which it should enjoy is believed only 
by those who are interested in believing it, or those who have 
never investigated the subject. Silver has not declined. Gold 
has appreciated, and the tables for the last ten years of the fluc- 
tuating values of the cereals show this to be true. If gold were 
demonetized, gold bullion would decrease in value. The silver 
bullion that furnishes the quotation is small in amount and held 
by bullion speculators. Free coinage would destroy this appa- 
rent difference in values, and the annual coinage would be in- 
creased but little, and in an average of a decade probably not at 


all. 

But, Mr. President, I did not rise to discuss the details of the 
billor the arguments in favor of free coinage, which are familiar 
to every member of this body. I intend to confine my remarks 
toadiscussion of the remarkable occurrencesof the past fortnight 
respecting silver legislation, and to an endeavor to ascertain the 
cause for change of front, and the inevitable and far-reaching 
results of the action of Congress in that regard. 

There is going about the Capitol mysterious talk about a re- 
action against silver, of a change of conviction in the minds of 
great numbers of people who heretofore advocated the rehabili- 
tation of the white metal. I confess myself at a loss to under- 
stand just where the defection or change hasarisen. It mustbe, 
if anywhere, in the South and West, as the representatives of 
those sections in both Houses of Congress are the persons whose 
votes and utterances have changed, and it must be the agricul- 
urist who has ‘oined hands with the East. 

Mr. President, constituencies have not changed their minds} 
their Representatives have changed theirs. They mistake silence 
for acquiescence. The Western farmer is much like a child in 
his method of reasoning. Industrious, rogal hardy, patriotic, 
he toils from day to day content with simple living and simple 
pleasures. When he finds that in spite of his labor his land does 
not yield him the support he requires and another mortgage has 
to go on the farm, he turns blindly against institutions as they 
exist and demands that in a free country where the soil is fertile 
‘and the sun shines, where great wealth is accumulating and vast 
interests acquired by those who seem neither to toil nor spin, he 
shall receive for his long day’s labor that knows no rest at least 
the necessities of life. He cries out for all sorts of relief, un- 
reasonable and reasonable; untrained in the subtleties of political 
economy and finance, only clamoring for what he believes the 
intended he should have. A good many of him means 

and perturbation, and, while the disturbance lasts, 
the politicians of his section are earnestly his friends, and sug- 
gest to him that if they were at Washington the fur would fly, 
and all other legislation be stopped until he gets relief. 

But then a year comes when nature smiles and the harvest is 
great and his granaries are full. He does not get, it is true. 
mucha bushel for his grain, not as much as he would receive if 
the currency of his country were elastic enough to take care of 
his crops, but it is enough to tide him over. He thinks the old 
acres are good yet, and dreaming that the tide has permanentl 
turned and that the snows and the storms and the elements will 
always deal kindly with him, he ceases his complaints and har- 
vests his crops. This is no change of sentiment, no reaction. 
The evil is there and increasing every year, and when next the 
harvests fail and trouble comes, the voice will be louder, the de- 
mand more peremptory, and the outery more intelligent. And 
I venture to suggest to the Senators from far Western States, 
whose people live remote from money centers and need a fair 
volume of currency, and are borrowers and not lenders, that 
when that day comes, the voice of the Eastern capitalist and the 
local banker will cease to charm as it now does, the sunshine of 
the Administration will be less blinding than at present, and the 
hunger of a constituency who would scorn to touch the property 
of another, and who only entreat that the purchasing power of 

old shall be kept somewhere abreast of other values, will not 
fe ap with the occasional bone of office. 
The contest is not alone between the South and West on the 
one side, and the East on the other. It happens that the East 
” owns most of the wealth of the country that is not in lands, and 
is naturally desirous that it should have the greatest possible 
urchasing power; but the East is supplemented by the money- 
Fier everywhere, who wants to keep the volume as small as 
possible that whathe has may be most potent; and these are the 
classes that the friends of hard money, gold and silver, must 


fight. 

The question is one upon which honest men differ. I confess 
I can notshare in the general denunciation of Wall street. The 
operators of that highway are the brightest men in the world; 
they have the best and quickest information on commercial sub- 
jects; they are alert, plucky, alive, and dashing. They may 
not be very near the Kingdom of Heaven, but they earn and en- 
joy the best this world affords. They do not want more money, 


` 


because they can manipulate markets better with the present 
volume of currency, and they are in touch with the owners of 
large capital, the only men they fear or respect. But when free 
coinage comes they will be the first to avail themselves of its 
possibilities, and long after this question is determined Wall 
street will still be the haven of the speculator, the friend of every 
business enterprise, and the slaughterhouse of the lambs. Their 
towers are often those of Babel, but their energy has gridironed 
the country with railroads, and they are the embodiment of 
American commercial ability. 

We must not look to relief by abuse of that community or of 
any section. Capital is naturally selfish; ithas great power, and 
it must be met and fought on the fair ground of financial expe- 
diency and common interest. 

And yet somehow there must exist in the breast of every just 
man some dim sense that the world is in some way wrong and 
the times out of joint. Great fortunes are being am and 
poverty walks naked. It is doubtful if pure-food bills or anti- 
option bills, or any legislation yet dev can meet the trouble. 

e moment you level by legislation you destroy the incentive 
toachievement. And you can not legislate against brains or 
heredity, or the unconquerable hope which comes with vigorous 
manhood and Anglo-Saxon love of power. 

But when we now see, and the prost majority of the people be- 
lieve our vision clear, that the wellspring of commerce Ghia pros- 
perity ischoked by the narrow channel of a circulation insufficient 
for the needs of a great and growing people, scattered over a 
broad and ever-widening area, and that a clearing away of this 
impediment is consistent with a sound currency don hard 
metal, it is cowardly for us to hesitate because the owners of the 
present currency do not want its volume enlarged. 

Mr. President, out of the wreck of the hopes we had cherished 
one fact stands clearly patent—a vast mass of the citizens of this 
country are unrepresented by either political party concerning a 

uestion which they believe paramount to all others. Not onl 

this fact true, but it seems almostcertain that the same condi- 
tion of affairs will continue to exist. At this moment it is ap- 
parently probable that the party in power will, with negative 
unanimity, renominate the present magnetic Executive, not be- 
cause he is the choice of any considerable body of his party, but 
because, since the letter of retirement of the great Secretary who 
holds his party bound by ties of despest affection and regard, no 
manor greater stature than the present incumbent is willing to 
stand. 

Because of the blow which has struck silver aside it is becom- 
ing likewise probable that the Democratic party will again pre- 


sent its apostle of tariff reform, whose vision sees no other issue, 
and who desires again to bs ‘‘ consecrated” to public office. 
“Time's iron 


The situation is abbas and grave enough. 
feet” will gradually crush, until the injustice of the present law 
will make men cry out with a voice which must be heard and 
heeded; but even before such result shall come through suffer- 
ing, I believe that in some way relief will be found. I do not 
assume to spoek for any section except the far West. Nor can I 
speak for all its citizens. There are men with us who want of- 
fice; and there are good men to whom the name of their party 
appeals with stronger force than do questions of high expediency 
or the needs of their section. But to the needs and demands of 
the great mass of the people of the far western region I believe 
I can give voice. 

The large majority of the people of the State which I have the 
honor in pars to represent, are Republican in politics, devoted 
to the traditions and principles of the party, peona of its record, 
glorying in its achievements, and desirous o 3 them- 
selves with its future so far as its future shall continue in the 
line of the elevation of the quality of American citizenship and 
the uplifting of humanity. On the question of the free coinage 
of silver, however, the people, irrespective of party affiliations, 
are practically a unit, and the passage of a silver bill seems to 
them of far greater importance than any other legislation or the 


success or downfall of any Sekai party. They entertain these 


views, Mr. President, not ause they are producers of silver 
but because they are honestmoney people and believe the vol- 
ume of the currency should be enlarged and should be backed 
by both gold and silver. 

I have said nothing as to the industrial side of this question, 
because it is one of national and not alone of sectional importance. 
It is true that Colorado is the po iaaa producer of silver in the 
United States; that two-thirds of her population, in one way or 
another, derive their support from the mining industry. It is 
also true that in the far West more than one million of people are 
thus circumstanced, and that the failure of Congress to the 
bill now pending means suffering and loss and enforced idleness 
to them. It is likewise true that no class of people in the Union 
earn and deserve success more than the crate miner and pros- 
pector, who makes the secrets of the mountains his own. We 
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have heard much talk of the Silver Baron.” He must be a rare 
bird. We have never heard of him where silver is found. And 
we are told of the cheap cost at which the white metal is pro- 


duced. 

I wish, sir, that you could know something of the toil and the 
failures that accompany its finding. The cafions and valleys of 
Colorado are full of the discarded processes for the extraction of 
the metals from the rock, which proved unsuccessful. They 
stand deserted and decaying, with only ruin and their tall chim- 
neys to tell the story of the investments that failed. The moun- 

sides are dotted and covered from one end of the State to 
the other with prospect holes and shafts and tunnels and work- 
ings, now filled with water, caved in, and abandoned, and in 
them all are buried hopes and fortunes. There is no dollar of 
coin produced that has not cost in the sum of the labor which 
sonar it, far more than the valueit represents. The search is 
fraught with excitement’ and buoyed by hope and courage, and 
success sometimes means fortune, but for one success there are 
dozens of failures. No, Mr. President, the silver that we seek 
to add to the wealth and credit of the nation, is represented to 
its full value in toil and industry, and the men who dig for it 
have discovered no royal road to wealth. 

It is difficult to anticipate what the voters of Colorado will do 
in November. Unless I am atly mistaken they will first en- 
deavor, with the limited influence at their command, for the 
State is not large in population, to secure at the national con- 
ventions the nomination of candidates who would feel bound to 
give to the expression of the will of the two Houses of Congress 
on this great question, the sanction of law. Failing in this they 
will 3 some other honorable solution of the difficulty. 

The people of Colorado are intelligent, thoughtful, and inde- 
pendent. They have been the architects of their own fortunes, 
and they are devoted to the interests of the Commonwealth which 
they have founded and developed and made prosperous. Her 
citizens claim the privilege of liberty of thought and freedom of 
action, and they concede the same right in those who stand for 
them here. And I may add that their Representatives in this 
body would cease to value their high office as worth a moment’s 
hol if this full freedom were not accorded them. 

Mr. President, so marvelous and so extensive has been the 
growth of our country during the past century that it may even 
now be said of us as a nation, as was said a hundred and twenty 

ears ago, that we ‘‘are a people still in the gristle, and not yet 
rdened into the bone of manhood.” Vast areas have been re- 
claimed from savagery, the boundaries of the Union have been 
widened, and States have come into being that a generation ago 
were an uninhabited wilderness. This process of moulding is still 
active; new industries, new sources of wealth, and new settle- 
ments are everywhere springing into life and activity. With 
them come greater demands for such wise and careful legislation 
asshall pa this widely scattered population, engaged in vari- 
ous pursuits, to yet coalesce with each other, and to conduce by 
their individual efforts to the 8 of all. There was never 
a time when a broadened, a humane, and unsectional view was 
so demanded. Sin and poverty and suffering will, no doubt, al- 
ways abound, but a wise and generous economical policy can do 
much for the amelioration of the people of these States and the 
establishment of their permanent prosperity. No partisan feel- 
ing should be invoked. An equal patriotism pervades every 
hamlet in the land, and while we differ as to policies, no one 
State sur another in lofty devotion to the perpetuity and 
welfare of our institutions. 
It is a mistake for the representatives of one section to seek 


financial aggrandizement at the expense of any other. We have 
a common interest, a common country, and should share a com- 
mon p rity. The music of the looms in New England, the 


song of the field hand on the cotton plantation, the echo of the 
woodman’s ax in 8 and the ring of the prospector’s pick 
on the granite of the Western mountains, all blend in one melo- 
dious harmony, and tell the same story of the energy of free men, 
who conquer success because in this country industry and hope 
are companions. The uniting of all these interests so that no 
one shall suffer because of the other, and so that each shall bene- 
fit and bless the other, is a mission more glorious than one of con- 
quest, is the noblest task that could be imposed upon man by his 
brother man. PS es in the galleries. | 

Mr. MORGAN. Ioffer an amendment to the resolutions, which 
I send to the desk and which I will ask the Secretary to read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Alabama to the resolutions heretofore submitted 
by him will be read. } 

The CHIEF CLERK. Itis proposed to add to the resolutions 
the following: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Finance is instructed to 8 and re- 

ep 


t to the Senate an act supplementary to the “act direc urchase 
Pr siver bullion and the issue of Treasury notes thereon, for other pur- 


* ap 


and silver 


an 
bed in said act, upon all gold and silver 
g That any depositor who shall de t 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS. 


A message from the President of the United States, by Mr. O. 
L. PRUDEN, one of his secretaries, announced that the President 
had on the 4th instant approved and signed the act (S. 1841) for 
the relief of Daniel McClure. 

The message also announced that the President had on the 5th 
eas approved and signed the following act and joint resolu- 


on: 
An act (S. 1884) to prevent fraud upon the water revenues of 
the District of Columbia; and 
A joint resolution (S. R. 49) construing article 4 of the ee- 
ment with the Citizen band of Pottawatomie Indians in Okla- 
homa Territory and elsewhere. 


INDIAN APPROPRIATION BILL. 


Mr. DAWES. Imove thatthe Senate proceed to the consid- 
eration of the Indian appropriation bill. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate resumed the consid- 
eration of the bill (H. R. 5974) making appropriations for current 
and contingent expenses and fulfilling treaty stipulations with 
Indian tribes for fiscal year ending June 30, 1893. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Senator from Indiana [Mr. 
VOORHEES] is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. DAWES. Before the Senator from Indiana takes the 
floor he will allow me a moment ? 

Mr. VOORHEES. Certainly. 

Mr. DAWES. Yesterday, in calling the attention of the Sen- 
ate tothe manner in which President Grant followed out the 
policy prescribed by law at his suggestion for keeping the peace 
with and promoting civilization among the Indians I was unable 
at the moment to give the names of those men to whom he in- 
trusted that work, and was compelled to speak from memory. I 
desire now simply to put upon record those names and call the 
attention of the Senate to them. They were William Welsh, 
John V. Farwell, George H. Stuart, Robert Campbell, William 
E. Dodge, E. S. Tobey, Felix R. Brunot, Nathan Bishop, and 
Henry S. Lane. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, with the music of the silver- 
toned eloquence with which we have just been charmed by the 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. WoLcorT] still ringing in our ears, 
Kdo not know that I can get any hearing for the Indian at this 
time. 

I have bean very reluctant to take any part in this discussion, 
but there are certain matters which I think ought to be known 
and laid before the Senate and the country in regard to the pro- 
posed change in the management of Indian affairs. 

It is proposed here to make a change of policy, a great and 
marked change, and I confess it ought not to be made unless for 
weighty and sufficient réasons. I propose to aig the time of 
the Senate briefly, in order to give the reasons which will gov- 
ern me in the vote I shall cast. In doing so, I do not desire to be 
understood as assailing anybody, or any bureau, or set of men. 
I pha leave the facts, when I am through, to speak for them- 
selves. 

I have the most kindly sympathy for the Senator from Mass- 
achusetts [Mr. DAWEs] in his earnest efforts to retain the system 
which he believes is t. The facts which have come to m 
knowledge, however, for some years past have led me toa dit 
ferent conclusion. It is but a little more than twelve months 
since this country was shocked throughout all its borders by a 
bloody disaster connected with one of our Indian agencies. 

It is but little more than a year since I stood upon this floor, 
and, in response to a proposition to arm the people of the North- 
western States for their own defense, I said that it would be bet- 
ter tofced the Indians than to fight them. I gaye the authority 
then on which I spoke; I gave some facts which were then in my 
posesion and which have accumulated up to this time. That 

as it were but yesterday, and yet this protracted debate, this 
able debate, has pro essed thus far with hardly an allusion to 
the great facts which led to what I conceive to be one of the most 
5 events in the modern history of this country. 

have been accustomed in considering questions in court and 
elsewhere to rely upon the facts of the case. Iknowof no reason 
to displace one system of policy for another except it arises out 
of the experience which the system tried and to be retired has 
assed through. Now, I pro for a short time to speak 
urther upon the point I made a little more thana year ago, and 
thatis, that the administration of Indian affairs under its present 
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system has been inefficient and dangerous to the peace and wel- 
fare of the Indian and of the white settlers and corrupt. 

I know no other way to reach a correct conclusion than by 
searching the record upon this question. I hold in my hand a 
most valuable 5 45 authorized and required by law; a report 
which the Amer. people are entitled to have, and to which 
they should listen. Maj. Gen. Miles is not a West Point man. 
He did not enter the Army through that military gateway on the 
Hudson. He is anative of the Senator’s own State, a son of Mas- 
sachusetts, and I believe is the only volunteer officer who has 
achieved a major-generalship in the regular Army in modern 
times, He is one of the three major-generals of the American 
Army, and, I repeat, he is the only one of modern times who has 
achieved that great distinction from a volunteer standpoint, as 
far as I now recall. He has none of the prejudices of the reg- 
ular Army,if any they have, in regard to matters of civil life, 

Mr. HIGGINS. The Senator will allow.me to suggest that I 
think Gen. Terry was also a volunteer officer. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Iam glad to be corrected, if Iam in error. 
Isimply did not think of any more, but the number is very small 
and very exceptional. 

On this subject, in December 1890, I quoted Gen. Miles. At 
that time I quoted him verbally. I stated then that, in his opin- 
ion, the troubles which were brewing, and which had not yet 
culmifiated, were due to the wrong and imperfect policy of our 
Indian affairs. I was antagonized verys ly upon the subject 
and the foresight of Gen. Miles was violently redited. Blood- 
shed came sooner than I anticipated, and after the slaughter was 
over Gen. Miles had to speak upon the subject to his superiors 
in the War Department. In his report of last September, only 
about six months ago now, after stating his transfer under orders 
from San Francisco to his headquarters in Chicago, he proceeds 
as follows: 

Mont., from Che; In 
condition they were in, 


of the parti 
orthern Cheyennes; their suffering for want of food, their 

to kill cattle belonging to the white people 

then pre’ 


„ as Well as the alarm 
I presume I need waste no time in elabora the idea that the 
purpose of Indian agencies is to so treat the Indian as to keep the 
peace, protect the frontier, and preserve the property of settlers. 
To relieve their immediate wants— 
Continues Gen. Miles— $ 


I sent a telegram to the utant--General at Washington stating that the 

trouble with the Indians, whose reservation was south 
ot Keogh, was the result ot the Government's failure to provide sufficient 
food and the meaus to render them self-s A when 1 left there 
ten years us they hada herd of cattle and were at the time largely 
self-su ; that they had been obliged to kill their cattle for food; that 
they been on the of starvation and were at that time very little 
better; that when without food, or the means of provi for it, they had 
been o to kill cattle bel to white men; that there was not the 


Mr. President, if there is somebody ready to say that we are 
oversensitive, humane, and careful for the Indian and his rights, 
I wish for one moment in this connection to call attention to the 
true relations between this Government and the Indians. My 
heart goes out to those who are helpless and dependent more 
than to the powerful. The Supreme Court of the United States, 
in the case of the United States vs. Kagama (118 U. S. Reports), 


use this language: 


allegiance 

recet pro ; because of the local ill feeling, the people 

their very weakness and halplosmices, 80 largely dive to the course of esling 
r very e so ue e course o 

of the Federal Government Weich them, and * in Which it has been 
— there arises the py 9 ty Oo with it oe wer. —.— 

ways been recognized ecu mgress, this cour 
whenever the question has arisen. 


— * * * * * * 
The pros genes relation between the parties to this controversy, there- 
fore, is that between a su r and an inferior, whereby the latter is placed 
under thecare and control of the former, and which, e it authorizes the 


tion. 


In commenting upon this opinion of the Supreme Court the 
ote: sentence commends itself to my sense of equity and 
- justice: 

This opinion— 
Says the writer— 


is simply the application, as between the United States and the Indians, of 
the orm of equity that where any person has an habitual influence 


over another, or where there are relations of confidence between the par 


or where one has 2 
favor of the interior who 


relations exis 
will be granted 


We are dealing with people who stand to us as wards, as or- 
phan children toward their guardian, and the spectacle of their 
starvation at the hands of this Government has sometimes given 
me sleepless nights. Ido not rest easily when a spectacle of 
that kind is presented by a great and powerful government. 

Let us go further, however, with the testimony. I am deal- 
ing with case as I would in court upon evidence. I have 

ed witnesses and shall examine them here and comment upon 
their testimony. Gen. Miles continues by saying: 
The causes that led to the serlous disturbance of the peace in the North- 
west last autumn and winter weresoremarkable that an ex tion of them 
3 comprehend the serlousness of the situation. The Indians 


Sioux. ecu hina pee riper Mee eee gr 1 
* 


their sup) es were insufficient and they were forced to kill cattle belonging 
to white people to sustain life. 

These words are pregnant with meaning to my mind, and 
while they do not fill the ears of Senators who are just now com- 
fortable at their lunch, at this the lunch hour, still perhaps, like 
bread cast upon the waters, they will do some good hereafter. 

The fact that yy tog not received sufficient food is admitted by the agents 
and the officers of Government who have had opportunities of knowing. 

Mr. President, if anybody is to be arraigned here for these state- 
ments let it be this h officer; let them arraign this man of 
splendid military reputation, and high character for truth and 
honor. He proceeds to say: 


The majority of the Sioux were under the charge of civil agents, frequ 
anged and often ine: of the tribes became 


. Many rearmed 
remounted. They claimed that the Government had not fulfilled its treaties 
and had failed to make 1 enough ons for their support; 
they had suffered for want of food, evidence of this is beyond ques- 
tion and sufficient to any un udiced, Eea mind. Thes 
ments of officers, inspectors, both of the military and the Interior 
ments, of agents, of civi! familiar with their condi- 


uses, 

Causes of what? One of the principal causes of that field of 
blood, where nearly 100 of our young soldiers went down—thirty- 
odd killed outright, I believe, and more than double that num- 
ber wounded, one of the bloody disasters of the American fron- 
tier. This distinguished officer is dealing with the causes which 
led to that result. They are not remote. This disaster occurred 
only a little while ago, but yesterday as it were, and enters di- 
rectly into the question under debate. Shall the system which 
produced that result be continued, or shall we try something 
else? As I said in the beginning, I do not desire to engage In 
reproaches unnecessarily, but at the same time these facts 
on the vital question whether the present system of Indian affairs 
ought to be continued, or whether we s be justified, indeed 
compelled by our sense of duty to try another. 

Gen. Miles, continuing, says: 

While statements may be made as to the amount of money that has been 
2 by the Government to feed the different tribes, the manner of dis- 
tributing those appropriations will furnish one reason for the deficit. 

FAILURE OF CROPS. 
The unfortunate fail f the crops in the plains during the years 
of 1889 on 1800 added to the distress and putter oft the Indians, and it was 
ble for them to raise but very little from ground for self-support; 
fact, white settlers have been most unfortunate, and their losses have 
serious and universal throughout a large section of that country. They have 
S ed on from year to year; occasi they would atte Bcd Crone, 
wi they were com, to sell at low while in 0 
drought their labor was almost entirely 1 So serious have been their 
misfortunes that thousands have left that country within the last few years; 
over the moun to the Pacific slope or returning to the east of 
the Missouri and the Mississip 

The Indians, however, could not migrate from one part of the United States 
to another; neither could they obtain employment as readily as white peo- 
ple, either upon or beyond the Indian reservation. They must remain in 
comparative idleness and accept the results of the drought—an insufficient 
supply of food. This created a f. of tent even among the loyal 
and well-disposed, and added to the feeling of hostility of the element op- 
posed to every process of civilization. 


I will now ask the Secretary at the desk to read the report 
made by Brig. Gen. Ruger, commanding the De ent of North 
Dakota, in regard to the disaffection at Standing Rock Agency, 
commencing on e 6 and ending on page 7, as I have marked, 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will 
quested. 

The Secretary read as follows: 


The commanding officer at Fort Yates, N. Dak., under date of December 7, 
1890, at the time the Messiah delusion was a a climax, says in ref- 
erence to the disaffection of the Sioux Indians at Stan Rock Agency, 
it is due to the following causes; 

1. Failure of the Government to establish an equitable southern boundary 
for the ee wee Agency Reservation. 

2. Failure of Government to expend a just proportion of the money re- 


read as re- 


1892. 
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right- 


ceived from the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad company for 
of-way privileges, for the benefit of the Indians of said Cyto (Official no- 
tat the Standing Rock 


tice was received October 18, 1881, by the Indian 
the said railroad had 


„that company 
28 ent with the Sioux Indians, for right-of-way pri 
Whatadditional payments, if any, have been made by the said railroad com- 
, and what payments have been made by the Dakota Central Railroad 
mpany, the records of the agency do not show. In 1883, and again in 1885, 
the agent, upon complaints made by the Indians, wrote the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs, making certain recommendations as regards the expenditure 
of the money received from the said railroad com y, but was in each in- 


ngress 
could be done. No portion of the mone 
up to that time mber, 1890) for the benefit of the Indians of the agency, 
and uent complaints had been made to the agent by the Indians because 
they received no benefits from their concessions to the said railroad com- 


es. 

3. Failure of the Government to issue the certificates of title to allot- 
ments, as required by article 6 of the treaty of 1868. 

4. Failure of the Government to provide the full allowance of seeds and 
9 ements to Indians engaged in farming, as required in article 
o! — 
ure of the Government to issue to such en the full number of 


ti 
exist: 485, 8 i 
ortage the to t: * ol 
beet 212 pounds of. corn, 11,937 pounds of coffee, 281,712 of 
flour, oz 2 EY — . Although the obli- 
80 much of 


tions of furnis 
So retion bed in article 5 as ma; . the 
Indians, it would seem that, owing to almost total failure of crops upon 
the Standing Rock Reservation for the pont four years and the absence of 
game, the necessity for the issue of the full ration to the Indians here was 
3 than at the present time (December, 1890). 
8. ure of the Government to issue to the Indians the full amount of an- 


treat; 
9. Failure of the Government to have the clothing and other annuity sup- 
day of A of each y. 


A supplies for the presen y 
July 1, 1890 haa not bes Si es 1 1890) the nearest 
station, about 60 miles t, from point they must, at this 
season of the year, be ‘hted to this agen It is now certain 


E a 

the ccxtaomng. thas the Government has failed to fulfill its ob j 

Se ea 

carried berg and that the promises, made by tho Commmisshon in 1800 be faith- 
y kept.” 

Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, there are ten specific fail- 
ures of important and vital treaty duties pointed out by Gen. 
Ruger on the part of this Government, failures which enter Into 
the Indian’s life, and necessarily create discontent and promote 
feelings of hostility. 

If I was ing a witness of uncertain character, it might be 
said there was nothing in charges of this kind, but in the whole 
range of my knowledge I know nothing severer in its scope and 
force than sucha statement of Government failures made by such 
anofficer as Gen. Ruger. An officer like him has no desire what- 
ever to strain a point against his Government. On the 3 
the army officer has the closest and most 8 8 dealings wit 
the Indian, and is therefore more interested in keeping the peace 
with him than anybody else. Nothing but a sense of duty would 
have impelled an old and honored officer like Gen. Ruger to make 
a report of this kind. It will be noticed here under ification 
9 in his array of dismal failures on the part of the Government, he 
says: 


Officer says: “It, however, appears ow 
an 


officer is con- 


After careful examination at this agency the comman 
vinced that not more than two-thirds of the supplies provided in article 10 
have been issued there, and the Government has never com with that 


vision of article 10 which requires the su; en in paragraphs 

3 and 4 of said article to be dolivered on or before the Ist day of Laer 
each year. 2 

Their winter clothing, as will be seen further on by the evi- 
dence that I shall put in, as a rule, is delivered along in Janu- 
ary orin February. The treaty requires the clothing for the 
winter to be there in August, so that they can have the benefit 
of it during the entire cold weather. In this case it is shown 
that this important treaty stipulation, as well as the sufficiency 
of the rations, has not been complied with. 

I come next to the seatof the bloody outbreak of a year ago. 
We have not yet talked in this discussion about the causes of 
that collision. If that conflict was due to the inefficiency orcor- 
ruption of the Indian system as at present administered, we ought 
to change from it and pass to another, and do so without an 
hour's delay. 


Under date of November 30, 1890, Gen. John R. Brooke, commanding De- 
partment of the Platte, after having investigated the cause of disaffection 


among the 
of 


OANE RETE OE TAOS at the Pine Ridge Agency that “The act 
ies prions AAS e = on 
tion of different articles of fı 


28, 1877, provides for a ration whose propor- 
are fixed for these In „ and the act di- 


rects that such ration shall be continued to them, or so much of said ration 
as may be , until the Indians are able to support themselves. In 
1888 the annual issue authorized by the Co! mer of Indian Affairs 


Commission 
him to reéstab- 
the strength of this promise the 


aril e The promise was not redeemed 


Sir, we hear often of deficiencies in money, deficiencies in ac- 
counts, and in various articles known to this world, but when it 
comes to a deficiency in food it is a sore matter, When there is 
a deficiency in meat and bread, people are on the verge of despera- 
tion. Here is a deficiency caused by the unexplained loss of a 
million pounds of beef to the same number of Indians who had 
received it before. Ina letter dated April 12, 1890, of Mr. Gal- 
lagher, agent here, to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, he 
states, that the— 
mon! Issue of beef at that time is 205,000 pounds, whereas, 
the ration would be 470,400 pounds, a deficiency per month of 
in that called for by the treaty, or a reduction of more than 
proper treaty allowance. 

How can this be accounted for? How is it to be met? It is a 
terrible responsibility somewhere; and it caused blood to flow 
and innocent lives. to be given away. I know Col. Hugh Galla- 
gher. He was appointed from the State of Indiana, and was an 
agent who did credit to the service for four years under the ad- 
ministration of Mr. Cleveland. He kept the peace at Pine Ridge. 
After he was displaced and another agent put in his stead, came 
these troubles. 

Here is an extract from the reply to hisletter by the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, dated April 21, 1890. 

The Commissioner says: 

It is better to issue half rations all the time than to give them three- 
ere full rations during two months and none for the balance of the 

None for the balance of the year!“ The cold-hearted, cyn- 
ical suggestion there is in that sentence! It needs no com- 
ment from me. He says it is better to issue half rations. I tell 

ou what would be better than that. It would be better to be 

onest and issue the rations as called for by law. This Govern- 
ment is not a pauper. Wherever this Government has made a 

romise let it ba kept. An officer from whom such a sentence as 

have cited could emanate ought not to remain where he is. It 
is a suggestion without heart, without humanity, without hon- 
esty, and without justice, There is noning in his reply recog- 
nizing the miserable condition of affairs, and saying it should be 
redressed. He makes no reply saying he is astonished at the 
scarcity of food for the Indian, and that it should be looked into. 
No, simply that you had better half starve the Indians than cut 
off their supplies entirely. and starve them to death at once. 

The Commissioner further states in the same letter that the Interior De- 
partment is able to furnish such articles as shoes, shawls, blankets, ticking. 


, otc., asan equivalent, in Heu of subsistence, or in lieu of parts of 
e ration, as fixed by the treaty referred to. ‘ 
If you are hungry,” he says to the Indian, you shall have a 


patr of shoes. If you are starving, we will mil: glyo some ging- 
am 


the k 
— treaty, 
one-half the 


s. Ifyou have no meat or bread we ve you shaw 
and blankets in lieu of subsistence,” are the words here put down 
by this Commissioner. Issue them blankets and shawls in lieu 
of subsistence!” Who can stand by such a system as this? I 
know not, Mr. President, whether military agents will be as 
fection, but I do know that I would cut loose from a system like 
this on the first possible opportunity. 

I willsay further in connection with military men that the rule 
is they are honest. Therule isthey do not steal. Take the rec- 
ord of the American Army. It is à proud one. I regret to say 
that this is not true as a general of the record of Indian 
agents. The men who hold offices at $1,200 a year and get rich 
are never honest, and never to be trusted, nor is the head of the 
Bureau who recommends shawls, shoes, and blankets in lieu of 
subsistence. Instead of saying We will send forward meat and 
bread to these perishing wards of the nation” to stifle their hun- 
ger and placate their rage, they were reduced to that phase of 

esperation wherein they Were more willing to die in battle than 
by starvation. 

What does ‘‘ subsistence ” mean, Mr. President? It has a vital 
meaning. [have heard of armies perishing for the want of a 
day’s subsistence. Gen. George Rogers Clarke, whom John 
Randolph ao the Hannibal of the West, was perishing with 
his army at kaskia, when a citizen of Vincennes came to his 
relief and rescued his army with a supply of subsistence.” The 
men had eaten their last ration of parched corn, and if a man 
had come forward and said, I will give you shoes and blankets 
and ginghams in lieu of subsistence,” they would have torn him 
limb for limb, and ought to have done so. 
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Yet that is the policy that emanates from the Indian Bureau 
as at present red. I donot want to say hard ceva 85 
I have no unkindness in my heart towards anybody; but right- 
eous in tion becomes a man now and then, and if it is ever 
in order it is in such a case as this. Here an honest and true 
Indian agent, as Hugh Gallagher was, told the Indian Bureau 
the Indians were starving, and the ration was 265,000 pounds a 
month short of treaty requirement, and there came back the an- 
swer that the Bureau would make it up by blankets and ging- 


hams and the like. Commend me toany other system than that. 
The act of the rations says: And for every 100 rations 4 
pounds of coffee, 8 pounds of sugar 


The Commissioner perhaps might say ‘‘ an undershirt”— 
“and 3 pounds of beans, or in lieu of said articles the equivalent thereof "— 
The equivalent thereof is something to eat— 


in the discretion of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, such rations, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, shall be continued.” 


Now says this polite army officer, Gen. Brooke: 
Itis tho 
in error, and 

at the resultant reduction in food Congress. 
The enormous reduction in the beef issue at this agency, which is the princi- 
pal supply of food, is shown by the following figures: 

In the year 1886— 


Continues this veteran and well-tried army officer— 
“the annual authorized issue was 8,125,000 pounds; in 1889 it was 4,000,000 


pounds, a reduction of 4,125,000 in three years, or an ave annual reduc- 
tion of 1,378,333 pounds; or, in other w. in that space o time the beef is- 
sue has been uced largeiy over one-half. and it 18 — 


It is known ”—I want to emphasize that 
it is known that there has been no such e reduction in the num- 
ber of Indians or advancement in their ability to ren ah themselves, as 
the land in the Toy of this agency and adjacent to it is not sufficiently 


ood for agricult except by irrigation. I do not consider, 
owever, that these ee in subsistence are sufficient grounds for the 


attitude recently assumed by numbers of these A part of them 
who are subject to the same conditions in this tare not in dis- 
affected, though they deplore the inadequacy of the food supply.” 


That is to say, some of them, although half starved to death, 
are yet doing their best to be loyal and not to become hostile. 


“The disaffected are those who are under the influence of Kic Bear and 
his supporters. The ghost dance a to be a means to an end, namely, 
to draw under the uence of Kic Bear and his lieutenants such of the 
young men as can be won over by means of the excitement of this dance.“ 

to com ts of broken promises, Gen. Brooke invites attention 
to the pod vine Bims t of American Horse, speaking for himself and 
voicing the sen t of four other chiefs present, as embodied in a letter of 
Indian Agent Royer to the Ac Commissioner of Indian Affairs, dated 
November 17, 1890, in which the says— 
Now, let us listen a little bit to American Horse 


“Twas er for the whole tribe. In a general council I signed the bill 
os late Sioux bill) and 580 signed with me; the other members of my band 
W out, and ever since these two have been divided. The nonpro- 
gressive started the ghost dance draw from us. We were made many 
promises, but have never heard of them since.” 


That is the unbroken wail of the Indian from the time the 
Pilgrim Fathers fell upon their knees at Plymouth Rock, and 
then immediately fell upon the aborigines. [Laughter.] I do 
not wish the Reporter to credit that as original. 

“The Great Father says if we do what he directs it will be to our benefit, 
but instead of this they are every year cutting down our rations and we do 
not get enough to keep us from suffering.” 

Remember Gen. Brooke incorporates this Indian’s talk, and I 
shall directly show you how he indorses it: 

y ny 3 we signed the bill they took our land and cut down our allowances 
0 oe 

In other words, they took their pay, which was our land, and 
then lied to us and cheated us out of the consideration. No peo- 
ple on earth has ever paid as much for what they had to eat and 
wear as the Indian. He has paid for it with his home, he has 
paid for it with the graves of his ancestors, he has paid for it 
with broken hearts, as they have left their places of abode. The 
have strong local attachments. The Ind has paid more, 
say, for life and subsistence than anybody else, and a man who 
would cheat him after taking his home and agreeing to pay him 


for it in food and clothing is unfit for the public service. The 
man who would suggest that in lieu of subsistence, that power- 
ful word ‘‘subsistence,” he might have gewgaws and trinkets, 
ought not to be longer an officer of this Government. 


After we signed the bill they took our land and cut down our allowance of 
ood. 


How pathetic! 


The commissioners made us believe that we would get full sacks if we 
2 the bill, but instead of that our sacks are 5 Our chickens were 
all stolen; our cattle, some of them were killed. ur crops were entirely 
lost by being here with the Sioux Commission, and we have never been ben- 


efited one bit Aang bill, and, in fact, we are worse off than we were before 
we signed the bi 

We are told if we do as white men we will be better off, but we are getting 
worse off every 5 The commissioners promised the Indian 
Black and Pass Creeks, that if they 
where they were and draw their rations at 


s li on 
could orain 
them on the 


ed the bill the 
agency, sho 


map the line, and our een want them here, but they have been ordered to 
move back to Rosebud Agency. 


Mr. MCPHERSON. What is the Senator reading from? 

Mr. VOORHEES. I am reading from the reportof Gen. John 
R. Brooke, who inco: tes the speech of American Horse, one 
2 Se principal men who signed what is known as the Sioux 

rea 


y. 
Mr. MCPHERSON. Is it indorsed by him? 
Mr. VOORHEES. It is indorsed, of course, by Gen. Brooke. 


This is one of the hroken mises. The Commission promised to surv 
undary line oor “4 on 


peal 155 and appropriate funds for the purpose, but it has not been 


This Indian knows how to state things very well, indeed. 


When we were at Washington, the President, the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Commissioner all ane! us that we would get the 1,000,000 pounds 
of beef taken from us— 


As I have shown— 


“and I heard the bill appropriating the money passed Congress, but we 
never got the beef. The 5 refused to give it tous. American 
Horse, Fast Thunder, and Spotted Horse were all promised a spring wagon 
ek but they have never heard anything of it; this is another broken prom- 


In reference to the above remarks American Horse, Gen. Brooke says: 
“If these promises were made, and I have no reason to doubt it, there are 
reasonable grounds for complaint,” and— 

It is a notable feature that in the division of these Indians into well-dis- 
posed and disaffected, the former are those called ‘ he, drome and favored 
the Sioux bill, and the latter are ‘nonprogressive were the opponents 
of the bill. Itis 5 to reduce the complaints ot the Indians to de- 
tails at this time. e records of the Indian Bureau 


Continues Gen. Brooke— 


I believe, from what I hear at this agency, must contain all this matter; 
more frequent issues, however, should be made, as too long a time elapses 
from issue to issue, and an Indian does not, or will not, understand the ne- 
cessity for care in the use of his food; he always eats up his two weeks’ sup- 
ply in ten days or less, and. as a consequence, goes hungry the rest of the 
time, and it should be noted that by irrigation itis always possible to raise 
acropin this section, whereas without irrigation itis almost an impossibility. 
In addition to the Indians— 


Says this veteran army officer of the frontier— 


“I would recommend that the broken or deferred promises be made good, 
that the food of those living in regions where the white man’s crops have 
failed, with its consequent impoverishment, be increased, that this may in 
time render the Indians law-a and peaceable, and ultimately, I hope, 
‘contented and prosperous.’ These general remarks app! equality to the 
Indians of the Rosebud Agency. “It must be borne in that the In- 
terior Department, in its issue of beef, makes no allowance for loss 
in weight, an animal weighing 1,000 pounds at date of purchase is issued at 
that eet regardless of the actual weight, no estimated or actual loss is 
considered: 


Of this more hereafter, when I come to some other documents. 


“during the winter months there is a large shrinkage in the amount of meat 
which comes from the edible part of the animal.” 
to the Rosebud 


Commencing with the remarks in 
oeoa ask the Secretary to read from the document I send to 
e desk. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pappock in the chair). 
The Secretary will read as directed. 
The Secretary read as follows: 
DISAFFECTION AT ROSEBUD AGENCY. 


The officer, in compliance with instructions to report upon the status of 
the Indians at the Rosebud Agency, November 27, 1890, stated, that Under 
way the United States Government agree to Supply the Rosebud Indians 
with 3pounds of fresh beef per day (gross weight) for each peon: These cat- 
tle are usually delivered at the agency in the monthof October, the season of 
the year when cattle are in the best condition. A calculation is then made 
averaging the cattle for the year’s issue. The loss in ht in these cattle 
from October to February is about 35 percent ora beef weighing 1,000 pounds 
in October will weigh but 700 gross in February, and dress, possibly, 300 
pounds. Two issues are made during the month of one beef to every thirty 
people, or about 10 ounces per man = day. 

In October last 3,499,810 pounds of beef were delivered at the agency with 
instruction that this supply must be made to last until June 30, 1891, whereas. 
the actual quantity these Indians are entitled to for this period is 4,384,926 
pounds. I have also learned there has been quite a heavy reduction in the 
allowance of and coffee fortheyear. Uptothe time of the taking of the 
census, 2,700rationsin excess of the actual number of Indians, was delivered at 
the agenar tor issue, so it is presumed they were well fed up tothattime. The 
total number of Indians belo: gto the agency is 5,354. Two Strike, Corn Dog, 
White to ny Raven Bull, and Lance are the leaders of these Indians. They 
have avars n more or less troublesome, and in my opinion should be ar- 
rested and sent to some military t.“ The officer further said: “Ihave ob- 
tained information from a reliable source that the Indians at Rosebud do 
not now, nor never have received the full treaty ration. The ration of beef 
issued early in the fall, just after the delivery of cattle, comes nearer the full 
ration than at any other season of the year. The average ration of beef for 
the year will not exceed 8 ounces per capita.” 

Another officer re: under date of November 29, 1890, that the beef ra- 
tion was cut down 10 years ago; that it was again reduced last year, and the 
allowance has been reduced for the psriod from October 1, 1890, to June 30 
1891, 900,000 pounds. He further says that Hollow-horn-bear (a prominent 
Indian) has stated it as his belief that the ghost dance, which is popular be- 
cause itis a feast to which the hungry and starving Indians are attracted, 
and where sig Bok? fed, would cease if the people received sufficient rations 
to live upon. e Indian mentioned asserts, from experience under civil and 

administrations at Indian cies, that if an army officer was ap- 
poin agent at Rosebud and Pine Agencies and 2 with the 
treaty allowances of food and goods, the trouble would en a few gera: 
The last commission promised to see that these Indians were supplied with 
dots 8 themselves might go into the cattle business, but none have 


n È 
Their crops have failed utterly; few receive noy money with which to sup- 
ly the deficiency in food; the cattle are poor and short in weight; the issue 
y weight is in some cases impracticable for the camps are more or less re- 


1892. 


mote; but an ingenious mind ought to devise a system by which, even in 
these win 


a sufficient allowance of beef could be secured in the ter 
months. I eve in the canteen or coo: tive system, and know of no 
reason why the Interior Department should not establish stores, supplies, 
etc., to be sold to the Indians at reasonable prices on an improved army com- 
missary system. We know how even in ent men allowed themselves 
Ba UNOPA UOO BE DONT ER and I know of cases where the im 
of trad 
where a trader charged 
dozen hard tack ” crackers. I find that co 


to 
tion 


Mr. VOORHEES. Mr. President, I might continue this dis- 
mal recital of bad faith on the part of the Government, leading, 
as it has, to disastrous results, all the afternoon. I ‘ht com- 
ment upon the disaffection at Cheyenne River Agency and also 
the disaffection at other places, all relating to the same subject- 
matter, showing widespread defalcation on the part of the Indian 
Bureau, the Government, or wherever you trace it. If it is the 
fault of Congress, so be it. If it is the fault of the Indian Bureau 
let it rest there. At any rate, these are such gross and frightful 
abuses that they ought not to be allowed to remain in silence. 
They are proven by the most capable, upright, and right-minded 
men inthe Government service. They tell their own story, and 
they supply the reason why another system should be embraced. 
They show the defects of the present system and the results 
which have followed it. 

In the close of this report a very apt and consequent statement 
occurs, and entirely coherent with the facts which I have laid be- 
fore the Senate. It is astatement of those who were killed and 
wounded in the affair of Wounded Knee. Gen Miles says: 

Although the cam: was short, it was not without serious loss. Two 
Geant officers were and one mortally wounded. Capt. George D. 


was we at Wounded 


Cla; 
A. Garlington and John C. Greshan, Seventh Cavalry, 
and John C. Kinzie, Second Infantry, and Second Lieut. Harry L. Haw- 


bags Second Artillery, were wo ed at Wounded Knee Creek, December 
29, 1890. Twenty-eight t soldiers were also killed and thirty-eight 
the various es and affairs, some of whom have since 


wn 

Add to that the loss of a hundred lives or more by the Indians 
and you have summed up in blood and death the costof the dere- 
lictions of duty which I have been detailing. 

Thus far I have read from the annual official report of Gen. 
Miles, embrac the reports of Gen. Ruger, Gen. Brooke, and 
other officers under him. I have another paper from Gen. Miles 
which I desire to read, dated February 9, 1891, just after the 
transactions detailed at Pine Ridge Agency: 


HEADQUARTERS DIVISION OF THE MISSOURI, 
Chicago, Ill., February 9, 1891. 

Sm: Since my report of January 5, ultimo, frequent brief reports have 

been made of the tion of troops, and the movements of the same, and 
the important events as they occurred. With the conclusion of hostilities, 
and the restoration ee it appears to be only necessary to state in brief 
the circumstances, as follows: 
The affair on the Wounded Knee on the 29th of December, 1890, threw into 
an attitude of hostility upwards of four thousand Indians, including those 
that were en route to the agency, who would have peacefully surrendered 
that day or the day following, as well as a large number that for two months 
had remained near the agency. 

The feeling of hatred and rev: engendered by that affair made the difii- 
culty of a peaceful solution of the problem far ter than before; how- 
ever, the prompt action of the troops, a personal knowledge of many of the 

dian men, and the friendly infiuence of such men as 3 

of His Horses and others brought about the desired peace. hile 

every effort was made to restore confidence and draw the Indians back to 

the agency, they were hemmed in by a clone cordon of troops in close com- 

munication, and in such a way as to prevent their escape. At any time for 

two weeks the troops could have attacked and destroyed the camp of the 

hostiles, but it would have been done at serious sacrifice of life on the part 

of the troops; they would have killed, probably, a large number of the hos- 

tiles, yet, at the same time, it would have been a useless slaughter of thous- 
ands of noncombatants, friendly and loyal, as well as hostile. 

As previously Ley a on the 15th of January, ultimo, the entire camp 
moved in and surrendered, and placed ves under the guns of the com- 

and within absolute control of the mili 


mand, and without conditions. 
They complied with every order that was given them; the hostile element 
were two hundred stand. 


req’ to give pp their arms, and surrendered 
The arms of those that been loyal and friendly were not demanded, for 
the reason that in the j ent of the Division Commander, a distinction 
should be made between them and those who were hostile. 
While the headmen were gathering up the arms, the report came of the 
rue 5 somp of Pose own le by BS pg men while they were 
y travel alon. e pul way er eepto of or 
authority. At the same time, another report came to them of the fin a 
the bodies of their women and little children, who had been killed and adan- 
doned on the prairie a long distance from any Indian men. In fact, reports 
have been received of 200 dead and wounded noncombatants being found and 
scattered over a territory in extent a hundred miles north and south, and 30 
miles east and west, the last report having reached these headquarters as 
late as Fe 5. These facts created such a feeling of doubt and sus- 
cion in the In camp that it was almost impossible to counteract its in- 
uence. The change in the administration of the ney just at the time had 
a very beneficial effect, and the discovery of the officer placed in charge that 
the had not been receiving what they were entitled to, and the increase 
of rations gave renewed assurance of. better management to them in the 


future. 
Most of the Indians that had gathered in that vicinity belonging to the and Arapahoe Agency in the Indian Territory. 
Standing Rock, Cheyenne River, and the Rosebud Agencies were returned | gaunt frames of bone 


Creek, December 30, 1890, 
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under charge of officers and noncommissioned officers. The Cheyenne Indi- 
of Capt. Ewers. of the 
were started back under Capt. Lee, who has 

their entire confidence, as he was formerly their agent and treated them with 
kindness and justice. Orders were given for continuing the disarmament 
and for prohibition from carrying arms, as had formerly been allowed, and 
if the Indians are to remain er mili control even those known as 
the most of their arms to the 


leaders of the hostile element, who were a few weeks ago di the Gov- 
ernment in the Bad Lands, such men as Kicking Bear, Short Scatter, 
etc., are now at Fort Sheridan, III., and Fort Sully, S. Dak. It is the in- 
tention of the division commander that they shall remain at those places 
for at least six months, as I believe their absence from the reservations to 
be the surest guaranty for peace during the coming spring and summer. 

It is not necessary— 
continues this officer, Gen. Miles— 

It is not necessary for me to mention the cause that led to the trouble 
other than to say that it was chiefly hunger— 

Hunger, ‘‘chiefly hunger,” says this officer to the Senate and 
to the Indian office that starved them into bloodshed— 
want of sufficient food and the impossibility of the Indians to obtain it. 
If reports are correct, and I have no reason to doubt it, another cause has 
been t. A continuation of this same state of affairs is liable 


mismanagemen 
to — a similar disturbance, outbreaks, and devastation of the settle- 
men 


Starvation will drive ple to any excess. Nobody ever gets 
used to starvation or voluntarily submits to it. The alternative, 
however dreadful it may be, will be embraced by anybody, civil- 
ized or savage, rather than to die of starvation. 
I have no hesitation— 
Says this distinguished officer— 
kg it as my belief, that the same Indians (the Sioux and Cheyennes) 
ein control for a few years’ time, could be made a peace pro- 
gressive, and av anaing people. S 
My reason for asking the appointment of officers of the Army to be made 
agents and take charge of those agencies, was to secure officials in whom the 
Indians have confidence. and whose efficiency and integrity in the manage: 
ment of Indians have been tested and proren by years of service in this 
the fact that, where officers have had 


dest 
and conducted the most important Indian schoo this country. 

Tam calling a witness who knows whereof he speaks. Senators 
need not listen to my idle words. I speak with no authority on 
this subject, but this man does, and nobody has a right to treat 
what he gives you lightly. 

As a law of Congress especially authorizes the Executive to make such ap- 
pointments. I recommend that the Sioux and Cheyenne Indians remain en- 
Urely under the care and government of the military, and I base this entirely 
upon what I believe to be essential to the public good, and to the welfare of 
the and the assurance of permanent for the people whose 
homes, property, and lives are dependent upon their success: manage- 


ment. 

The military problem, so far as the Sioux and Cheyenne Indians are con- 
cerned, has been solved, with the results heretofore mentioned, and that 
part of the country has been restored to a condition of profound peace and 
tranquillity. 

An Doon n can be preparsd, a map showing the disposition of the troops 
will be forwarded to eee this report. 

Very respectfully, your o nt servant, 
NELSON A. MILES, 
Major- General, Commanding. 
To the ADJUTANT-GENERAL, 
United States Army, Washington, D. C. 

I have a memorandum here of value which has been placed in 
my hands and which I will utilize: 

Upon the 25th of January, 1892— 

Only the other day, the 25th of January, nearly the last of the 
month, the winter was more than one-half over at this time— 


Upon the 25th of January, 1892, winter clothing and supplies were issued 
to the Cheyenne and Arapahoe ‘Indians at their agency in the Indian Terri- 
tory. 


There were about thirty-two days more of winter; nearly sixty 
days of frost and snow had glided by. 

Owing to the fact that the issues were made after the extreme cold of the 
winter weather, the Indians had suffered much from extreme cold, and were 
much dissatisfied 

Strange, is it not, that they should be dissatisfied when by 
giving up their homes they had purchased a supply of clothing 
for the cold, shivering winter weather which came nearly as 
spring came! There is no excuss for this kind of administration. 

here is fault in every step, line; and minute of it, for which 
somebody ought to be held to a stern, rigid account. 

Why winter clothing is not issued in October or November instead of the 
latter part of January, after the coldest part of the winter is past, is not un- 
derstood, unless winter supplies can be bought cheaper after the holidays 
than before. 

That is the reason. 


Similar complaints have been made at several of the other agencies and 
is the cause of much dissatisfaction. 

Recently a herd of 100 beef cattle was presented for issue at the np fee 

. Most of them were simply 

covered with hide, and among them were immense 
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APRIL 6, 


the officer whether he could not 


any of thar o 


not accommodate him by trying to out, but would reject 
the whole herd. — Ai cr replied thus of the recent cold weather, teen, 
etc., to which the econtractor at the m hi 
Goality; if you can Hott yi th MALLY of boet may oughé to buy it In open a arket 
g oa oan no’ ia 0 nt oug 00 marke 
and charge : on . 70 Pins tractor said Be vost see whether 
he ctor o any ad ped 898 ‘ine days would present other cattle for in- 
ion. Here “Little 
An Indian— 
— K. and said: I have looked at these cattle; there is little meat on 
and what little there is is not ‘When told the cattle had been 
rejected he seem pleased. ‘been given the contractor to 


Permission graze 

his cattle on the reservation, in onder thathomight All his contract proepely, 

He had free grass, free food for his cattle, so that he could fill 
his contract promptly. 

But he had abused this permissi y grazing m any more cattle than nec- 
essary to fill his contract, ete all the m merchantable cattle had been shi 
id or diseased ca) did not take fat after their journey from 
‘Texas to warrant shipping East ane sent to the agency. 

That is a photograph of the Indian agent trading. 


Capt. Woodson believes that the grazing privileges are so valuable that the 
contractor could afford to furnish the beef to the agency free. 
This was the first occasion on which an entire herd had been rejected, al- 
onek at times some animals had been rejected and the rest accepted re- 
„CCC 
tes the management of Indian affairs, and is the cause of dis- 


Mr. DAWES. Who is that memorandum from? 

me: 5 It is from me. I am responsible for every 
word of it. 

Mr. DAWES. I did not know but that the Senator could give 
us the benefit of the name. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I can, if it becomes really necessary. 

Mr. President, we heard a good deal the other day from the 
Senator from Nebraska e on the subject of bad 
food for the Indians. I have myself some further contributions 
on that subject. I hold in my hand a copy of Capt. Pierce’s re- 

ihe indorsements of Col. Shafter, Gen. Brooke, and 
Miles thereon. It is dated February 17, 1891, a little over 
twelve months ago, and is written to the honorable the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C., and sent through 
military channels. 


i 


UNITED STATES INDIAN SERVICE, 
Pine Ridge Agency, 8 1891. 
Sin: Records in the office at this 8 . ol beet 
received here for issue to Indians during fiscal year ending June 


five hundred and four pounds of this 


Four 8 and seventy-two thousand and twenty-eight 
—— of poe — per hundred, gross. 


and Second amounts Were purchased in 
8 een and iit 266-118 pounds were 


on these four dates was 3,307, and they 
weighed 3,761,718 pounds, averaging 1,137 pounds. 

I am quite aware that this is prosy reading, and that Indian 
rights do not stir anybody’s Bia I know of nobody’s rights 
in fact that cause the blood to thrill as 8 did. At any 
rate the Indian is in a state of desuetude. He is not of use to 
the white man. He is not exactly in innocuous desetude, but 
still he is a back number, as it were, and I am not e ting that 
interest to be displayed in these facts that they really merit. 
ved on the four dates above eee eee Octo- 


The beef recei 
ber 25, 1890, to June 30, 1891. 
issued thirty Indians receive one steer weighin 
pounds, or 


is all on the hoof, and 


. fourteen ag eee y are entitled to 1,260 
mle saree than — 5 ig received, bn but the allowance of — 
Beet eee 8 
= 
enti to receive for fourteen days. 


* Under . eck 
hange was then made, so that twent; 
ceived one steer for fourteen days, which 
entitled to receive. On the ith o 
Fowl grey which is 118 pounds less than 
This is a process of shrinkage, and it is a shrinkage of meat 
out of the mouth of the Indian which the Indian has stipulated 
for by treaty and has paid for out of his home. The shrinkage | great 


is in his mouth, in his stomach, in 3 
bruary 17, 230 steers ha 
pons, or 13 pounds less than 2 e 
the issue continued as origially 
pounds for thirty Indians for fourteen da, 
pounds less than thirty are entitled to for fourteen days. 
The shrinkage, in other words, from the cattle averaging 1,137 
unds would haye been 352 pounds Aye one steer being an 
ran to thirty Indians for fourteen . They were entitled to 


-two instead of Indians re- 
only § pounds les — they are 
, 231 steer were a 


twenty-two are en tled to for four- 


1,137 pounds, and they received less than that by 352 pounds be- 
cause of the shrinkage. 


Itis not probable that the cattle still left on the range that we: purchased 
in October and December will shrink much more. gn 


I should think there is hardly room for much more shrinkage. 


Besides the 230 weighed to-day, the chief herder says that he has 
450, and that he is certain he can find 150 more, or 600in all. These 
will last six weeks, or until April 2, when it will be 
beef. On the 12th of January, by direction of the hono e, the Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs, an estimate was made for 846,855 pounds of beet 
to supply poenae until J. June 30, 1891, with the recommendation that this 


ved here that th the. ‘oon and AUEN been ordered 
and that an advertisement would shortly be published calling for 
bids for flour and beef. 


pse be bids and comple 
have ph pao N for delivery, the beef can Song sanity be delivered here 
on 8 re April. It will be necessary to make ee in open marke 


livered on contract. chases have marl made 
here from . agencies oe notice and agreemen’ 
also i open market. Nee ten a cost 4 cents per 


unger 
teer 1 1,137 pounds in Octo- 
sighing cattle here since 


ves i 
tary channels in order to com 
0. 2, Headquarters Division of the 


aie 
ery nt Ben ats your obedient servant, 


F. E. PIERCE, 
Captain First Infantry, Acting Indian Agent. 
The Hon. COMMISSSIONER OF INDIAN AFFAIRS, 


ornou m D. i 


Six million fifty-nine thousand 2 7 hundred and 8 
should have been ned acco’ kode gran Ak act 30, approved Poeun 
28, 1877, except what bacon was ereot. 

{First „„ 


HEADQUARTERS TROOPS IN CAMP, 


f Ridge, 5 e E 
Respectfully forwarded (through Headq’ Department of the Platte 
. t beeves (cows and steers in about eq À 
numbers) uoted there is near! 


much meat on one of the beoves purchased by ine as on one of equal Weight 
issued by the agent, one being fat and the other a great frame of 


CT even fair flesh with to eat 
but dead and frosted in this cold climate. Isaw the cattle to the 
Indians to-day, and I do not consider them fit og 1 to eat. I 
agree with Capt. Pierce in his recommendation to in open 
market beef for two issues. He will have no > troublo in ge in in potting 1t o 

Colonel A First I aner, 6 
[Second indorsement.] 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF 


Omaha, Nebr., February 33. 1891. 
7 n, to the assistant adjutant-general, Division of the 


Ta and strongly recommend = tions of Capt. Pierce. 
Ir horela relations to these Indians are 1 peaceable itis n 
oe plain . of the treaty with them ae oneern observed. No beef 
beissued at tot 


be be chen than the present — 

=, pa JOHN R. BROOKE. 
Brigadier-General, Commanding. 

Third indorsement.] 
HEADQUARTERS DIVISION OF THE MISSOURI. 
Chicago, III., February 28, 1891. 

forwarded, earnestly recommending that Capt. Pierce's re- 

ved by — í ri 

and evidence 


ments of — 9. . and y inspector of the Indian 

made November 2, 1890, in w! he refers “to the scant of 
rations” to whi . 8 that 
the religious excitement, aggravated by almost starvation, 


herr o that the “Indians say they had better die fighting th: than to die 


slow starvation.” 
— vo been compelled to receive beef cattle that had shrunken from 
. after it had 1 DaS paa Oa; 5 and 
f course, this ded: was almost entirely of that portion life- 
. 
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The 1 — that the agos is now compelled to issue such beef as is unfit for 
human beings to eat is most unfortunate and can not but breed veya meh tn 
1 facts have been denied, and so 5 
ments made, [request that this paper be nie Sentra to the President for his 
information in order that he be apprised of the facts. 
NELSON A. MILES. 
Major-General, ‘Commanding. 


Mr. President, we started out in this debate with some discus- 
sion on the subject of pork. I am not going to revive it in togara 
to that mess of pork except so far as to say that Capt. Penney, 
officer of thirty years’ standing in the Army, nearly all of w ich 
time was devoted to quartermaster and commissary service, con- 
demned it in such a way that his successor, Capt. Le Roy Brown, 
followed his decision, and noth stopped the Commissioner 
from thrusting that tainted, rancid, bad meat upon the Indians 
except that Capt. Le Roy Brown had the nerve to appeal from 
his decision to the Secretary of the Interior, and what has be- 
come of the meat I donot know. I propose next to read the pro- 
3 of a board of survey on the subject of another lot of 


„ ot board of survey, 5 at Rosebud Agency, S. Dak.. par 
son to letter from 7 mt of the Interior, Office of 285 ofindian Afters 


ROSEBUD AGENCY, S. DAK., March 13, 1892. 
Upon the uest of United States Indian Agent J. George Wright, the 
board was constituted as follows: 
os J. M. Lee, Ninth Infantry. 
oe Morris, M. D., agency physician. 
J. De Belk M. D. a te 


The board finds that a leas 4 of this 8 200,000 sil al 


Not the bacon discussed by the Senator from Nebraska, but 
another lot— 


was received in March and April, 1890. Thomas O. Ryan of Chicago, con- 
tity Neb. The crates showed the marks: C. W. Young, inspector, Nebraska 
‘eb. 

th appears that T. C. Powers was . contractor, and J. H. 
Charles of Sioux City acted as his 

The 1 has been — outin se tote: 

* 
FS a board and — that menia first POKOL facon. gence 12,800 3 while not 
t 3 

Second. That the second lot of bacon, of about 27,000 pounds, is not issuable 

in r entirety, because of its moldy and rancid ‘condition, and because of 
pers 


which numero abound on the outside. By trimming off about one- 
third of the outside the remainder can be issued. 


board 
rancid, is covered and pen by any h 5 bre 
ou an eaten uman an eo on O 
tne suns none h this lot 7 * os 


In the 9 ot the ef the ee eee 8 of this Daam is 
due to the ä causes: 
First. The immense size of the sides of the bacon, containing as many, if 
not — 5 3 them So the Soe. blades (bones), and in many cases a part of 
poet iow shows conclusively that such bacon could To E pi reid 


to prevèn vent 3 myriads of rs and otherwise di 
ane such a large 8 egan a ed for probably a years supply. Inthe ind 
ion of the board rh er this kind is not merchantable. 


Second. Adequate 8 8 were not available for all the ba- 
con. Agent states that he had repea’ represen! the defect, but with- 
out successful results. But the ben ear Be of the bacon is not due to this 
cause alon an prin cipal causes being, as already stated, large size of sides, 


Third. The board observes that the portion regarded as issuable consists 
of the smallest sides. 
The second lot, which ey be issued by trimming off refuse of about one- 


third, consists oa 
2 for issue, consists of the largest sides. These 
facts show t the quality of this bacon depends upon the size of the sides. 
So found the largest sides to weigh 117 pounds, and the smallest 79 
uni 
Dane bacon received on this N contract (fiscal year N consists of 
ı “short clear sides,“ averaging about 33 pounds each. This is well-cured 
merchantable bacon, and quite in contrast with the lots acted on by the 


Last October (1890) Mr. J. H. Charles, of Sioux City, Iowa, was here and 
was shown the bacon supplied on the contract of 1889-90, by the issue clerks, 
H. H. Dunbar and Charles Bernard. Mr. Charles said to them as they now 
state: “Well, this bacon is here and paid for. It isnot ‘ht. It was to be 
short clear bacon. III write them and round them up. bacon is not 


p 

sent on professional duty), went to agent's office and asked to see co of 
yee learned that no copy of contract hank eon 
furnished the agent. The agent, therefore, was unadvised as to just what 
kind 2 bacon was 9220 5 scree 155 annor mo C 8 — * as it been in- 
spec and acce: to) o receive the opinion of the board, ae 

Ae for ns ged quality ofthe bacon, nor for its 
dit 8 can attach to the Indian agent. In the absence of the contract the the 
rd remarks that nR its opinion no such bacon should have been accepted 

for 8 to Indians at this agency. 


* * + ry 


8 Ninth wh ney au Member. 
EGBERT 50 . e ae 


NoTE.—About last March I procured copy of the contract from Indian Of- 
fice (Ryan’s contract). Itreads: Nine hundred thousand (900,000) pounds 


bacon, to be what is known to the trade as short clear ses, summer and 
winter cured, round rma sweet and merchantable, and put up incrates, atper 
100 pounds 80. 84, $61,560. 


J. M. LEE, 
Captain, Ninth Infantry. 
[First indorsement.] 
HEADQUARTERS DEPARTMENT OF THE PLATTE, 
ze Omaha, Nebr., May 5, 1891. 
Respec' forwarded to the assistant adjutant-general, Division of the 
Missouri, Chicago, III., inviting especial attention to the suggestion of Capt: 
Lee that this report and the proceedings of the board of survey be reserved 
from the public until time is given for investigations at other Indian agen- 


cies. 
JOHN R. BROOKE, 
Brigadier- General, Commanding. 


Here also is the report of Capt. Jesse M. Lee, of the NinthIn- 
fantry, relative tofalse weights used at Rosebud Agency in weigh- 
ing beef issued to the Indians: 

CHICAGO, ILL., April 26, 1891. 

Str: [have the honor to state that I avail fof the earliest opportu- 
nity to begin a full written report of aremarkable discovery made during the 
last days of my aay: at Rosebud. 

tI of 199 head of beef 


On the 17th instant I witnessed the weighing and 
cattle, the scales sho the average of this issue to pounds. These 
cattle had been received last October at an averse ve nt then of about 1,140 
pounds. As they had about reached the maximum of s and as the 
weight of some of the drafts, consi their condition, attracted 8 atten- 
tion, and that of the aeons too, I decided to make a thorough and complete 
n For con one te ighing, each of the eight en d weights 

veh Me ence in we of the e und wi 

n plainly numbered in white te paint ares on 5 thus: ne” tor 

2000 4, for 4,000; „86 for 6,000; „8 for 8,000; 195 for 10,000; „12“ for 
12,000; 14 for 14,000; „16“ for 16,000. The we: ights had had been so numbered 
about seven or eight years ago, when the 5 put ap, as Lunderstand. 
In weighing cattle not more than five of the 2,000-pound weights would be 
used, viz: 2," 4," “6,” „8, and 10.“ These, with the 1,000-pound 9 
and the 1,000 pounds on the scale arm, would weigh all the cattle tha 
be gotten on the scales at one time; hence the three weights, 12.“ 14. by sound 
“16,” would never be 


used. 
Upon completion of the issue I asked the agent 3 W. her 
it was 8 t to make a test of the scales. tie 8 
and assisted me. 8 1 two horses an 8 men. Using che 
red weights were as follows: 


weights separately 
ugn 
4 
“ug” 


I then se pred on in succession each of the other three weights 12, 14,“ and 
ot | twy e registered weight was 2,170 pounds in each case. On close 
scrutiny in comparing the weights it was found that the last three ts 


which a to be roa true weights were slightly thicker than the 
were false or substituted weights, 
mt right stated to me 3 that the first five were the ones used, and 
that the last three were not used in weighing cattle. After the horses and 
men were taken off they were put back and comparison made again between 
the light and heavy weights with the same result. We then ed 
agency to weigh the same horses and men on the hay scales there i re gy 
further comparative test. The hay . were — in 3 good condition, 
and from the mud and rainy This was in part 
remedied and the same horik and men w ed only 3 74050 pounds. 

J can not say as to the correctness of the cay. 8 though I ste on 
while the horses and men Were on the scales, and 8 W. sS was 2,250, mak- 
ing my weight 210 pounds, which was correct. I then 
that, owing to my eyesight, the gee weather, and rather den 
beef es, Im he have called the weight there at 2,170 instead of 2,070 
when 8 what I thought were the three true w ts. It was clear that 
the five weights 8 false. As I business 

me away from thi ee I decided in ag own mind to make no 
further test until the arrival of Capt. C. A. Earnest, Eighth Infantry, who had 


been 

1 Wright said he would make another test himself on the follo 

5 18th instant). On Monday, the 20th instant, t Wrigh 

8 me he had made the test on Saturday; that he found difference 
between the Ph lo at beef scales to be the same as we had found on first 
test, that is, 3 and that the difference peron mos Ain weights at 
beef scales ht of his horses on hay scales Was 70 pounds. 
On Tuesday following I informed Agent Wright that I Itendod t to make an- 
other test. He said I could get the keys tc to the beef scales at the office of one of 
his clerks. ain Wright went away Tu resis ang and did not return 
until late on Wednesday, 22d instant, Early Wednesday morning I asked for 
the key, but it could no! ‘be found. I got from an 3 the keys to scale 
ponso; but not to scale box. On Thursday 3 at I got the key from 

rat Yee Wright, who expressed regret that he had forgotten to leave it in 

ce for me. 


Capt. C. A. Earnest and myself then went out to thescales, and we were as- ` 


8 to find that the locked scale house had been broken in, the scale-box 
door taken off its hinges, and all the weights stolen. This had, to belief, 
been done the night before, and the evidence was conclusive to my that 
one of three for inset — és was the guil and had been a partici- 
pee in the e of substituting false — ts, defrauding the Government 
depriving the Indians of their beef ration; and this too in collusion with 
— 5 one who has been suppl: beef toIndians. This thieving practice 
par have been going — red years, and at other agencies besides Rosebud, but 
just when it began and to what extent iced no one 8 the guilty 
parties can tell, The en is clear, beyond doubt, that the false weights 
must have been used when the delivery was made last fall, because no 
cattle have been purchased since for Rosebud Agency. The test made by 
Agent Wright on the 18th instant showed, according to his statement to me, 
that the weights were not false to the extent of 160 pounds on each 2,000 
br pounds, weight of the five false ones, but that they were false to the extent of 
not more, on each one of the five, there is not the slightest doubt, 

I my So testify. 
gor rt at this rate, 60 1,940 of actual beef would register 2,000 pounds, 
E a ek snags gain of over 3 per cent, and amounting to thousaniis o of dol- 

ars each year. 

I deem it ond tite eae ies o nt oand from to oy. that from every fact and cir- 
cumstance wit from a close observation of his conduct 
and sanoo within 8 my investigation, it is my opinton that he is inno- 
cent of any knowledge or participation in this crime, and I have so stated to 


If the parties guilty of suppl: on false weights at Rosebud also 
supplied other agencies, it is sot. agn: probable that the fraud was not con- 


fined to Rosebud alone. Whether Indian Bureau officials will succeed in de- 
tecting and punis 8 parties remains to be seen. 

“In connection I invite attention to accom extract copy of pro- 
ceedings of a board of survey on a lot ot bacon furnished at Rosebud Agency, 
in March and April, 1890, which shows conclusively that the bacon supplied 
was not of the kind or quality contracted for, and also that no copy of con- 
tract was furnished the mf, the result being that he could not know just 
what kind of bacon would be 1 

The Piy, 18, I believe, of importance to the Government and to the 
Indians. e Indian Bureau had been fully advised in regard to the bad 
bacon, and Agent Mit iad informed me that the report from him in regard 
to the false weights at f scales would probably reach the Indian Office by 
the 29th instant. I believe it would be better to reserve this matter from 
the public for the present at least, in order that the ible detection of 
simular frauds at any other Indian agencies may bef: tated. 

Very respec y, your obedient servant, 


J. M. LEE 
Captain, Ninth Infantry. 
ASSISTANT ADJUTANT-GENERAL, 


Division of the Missouri, Chicago, IU. 
(Through Headquarters Department of the Platte, Omaha, Nebr.) 

Mr. President, I have taken no pleasure in the exposures which 
I have made. It is no pleasure to me to find defalcations in the 
ge of official duty; butif the great facts which I have laid 
before the Senate do not peremptory call for a change in the 
policy of this Government I can conceive of none that could be 
produced. If they do not demonstrate inefficiency, incompe- 
tency, irregularity, confusion, and corruption in the present 
mode of feeding and clothin, the Indians of this country [ am at 
a loss to know the weight of facts in any of the affairs of life. 

The Indian question, sir, is one we can not shirk or avoid. 
Neither is it one that we embrace or discuss with pleasure. The 
Indians are a dying, perishing race, passing away with the years 
as the years pass; but while they remain upon this earth they 
are a trust to us of the most sacred character. 

There is noevading a high sense of duty to these poor, wretched, 
broken ce. either in thesightof Godorof man. The Supreme 
Courf has defined our relation to them as being that of a great 

wer in charge of those who are helpless, that of a guardian to 

ts wards, and I stand here to-day for a better system, by which 
they shall not be starved or frozen into rebellion and hostility. 
Iam here for a better system than that which has issued them 
rotten meat and all other food in insufficient quantities and vio- 
lated every provision of the treaties we have made withthem. I 
am pleading for a better seon than that which issues clothing 
to ikom after the winter is over—clothing that is called for, as 
pointes out by Gen. Ruger, to be delivered in August, so as to 
ready for the winter. I plead for a better system than that 
which Gen. Ruger shows was false and perfidious ‘in ten of the 
leading features of our Indian treaties. 

There is not a gleam of light nor of honor in the whole career 
of the Indian Bureau with these Indians. Take the relations 
of the Indians to this Government and ours to them, leading u 
to the recent outbreaks, and all our troubles and every outbreak 
due to a failure upon the gss of this Government to do its duty. 
Every hostile blow struck by the Indian has been inspired by a 

which reduced him to a condition where he would rather 

e fighting than die starving. I once read of an Indian chief 
who was arrested by civil authority and was on his way to the 
25 Degradation was in the thought of arrest to him, and in 

he thought of captivity, and at a certain point on the way he 
cried out, Tell my ponie at home that I died to-day in battle 
fighting for libort and so he died. When you starve the In- 
into a full appreciation of the sense of injustice with which 
he has been pursued by this Government death is welcome, es- 
y if he can stain the snows with the blood of those whom 

e looks upon as his persecutors. 

This is no easy question on the consciences of men. Fifteen 
months ago I stood here and 5 my views on this ques- 
tion, and every word I uttered then I have proven true to-day. 
Every word in regard to the false rations, the violations of treaty 
faith, the Punic perfidy of this Government towards these poor 
miserable people I have established here and now by the mouths 
of many witnesses, and all of the best class of people we know. 

I care not for the rank or dignity of army officers, nor do they 
care. They seek not this duty, they care not for it except inas- 
much as they have to meet the Indian when he is aroused to 
desperation. They prefer honesty in their dealings with him, 
rather than the dishonesty which has been the general rule of 
this Government, and which is the rule now. If a special com- 
mittee is raised here I will pledge myself, with my knowledge of 
the facts that can be produced, tooverwhelm the Indian manaze- 
ment with inefficiency and with something worse, with false 
weights in weighing to the Indians rotten meat, clothing notin 
time, shrinkage in beef, trinkets, gewgaws, shawls, blankets, is- 
sued in lieu of bread. 

Sir, I do not take to violent departures easily. I am wedded 
to the settled ways of government, and but that the facts I have 
laid before the Senate have convinced my own mind beyond all 
8 that something should be done in the way of reform, 

would settle down with the Senator from Massachusetts in the 
old ruts and the old ways. 
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We are crying out at this time on various subjects for reform, 
tariff reform, financial reform, governmental reform in the De- 
partments as conducted by the Senator from Missouri [Mr. COCK- 
RELL] before me. Sir, Lask for reform in the treatment of the 
Tndian, not merely on his account, not merely because of him and 
his dusky-faced wife and childran, but because of the soldiers 
who have to confront him when driven toextremity and to will- 
ing death; when driven to embrace any consequences, however 
horrible, rather than embrace the policy which this Government 
has given him. 

Sir, I shall vote to transfer power in tha hands of a class of men 
who are bred to a profession of honor. Upon the Indian agents 
of this country I have no comments to make. The class of men 
who seek Indian agencies, as as general rule, I will not try to 
describe, but at least I may say that, as compared to army offi- 
cers, such as Ruger and Brooke and Miles and Ls Roy Brown, 
commend me to the man who wears the uniform of his Govern- 
ment and has never disgraced it. They do not steal; they do 
not embezzle. The Indian knows that, and prefers to have his 
dealings with them. It is the Indian trader, it is the busy, traf- 
ficking agent whom he dreads. 

Now, Mr. President, with an apology to the Senate for detain- 
ing it so long, I am done. 

r. HIGGINS. Mr. President, I am led to say merely a word 
on the pending amendment by the extent towhich the testimony 
in the name of Capt. Le Roy Brown has been brought into this 
matter. Before coming to that, I wish to say that on the pre- 
vious vote taken on this subject I voted with the Committee on 
Appropriations, but after reading the remarks of the Senator 
from Nebraska arly MANDERSON}, which I did not have the pleas- 
ure to hear, I felt that I should have to change my vote. The 
case that he brought before the Senate and before the country 
and before the Committee on Indian Affairs and the Indian Bu- 
reau was that of 120,000 pounds of bacon that had been passed as 
sound and good by an agent of that Bureau. 

Pg PLATT. Not by an agent, but an army inspactor, an army 
officer. 

Mr. HIGGINS. By an inspector of the Bureau I understand. 
The bacon was brought to the Pine Ridge Agency, I believe Capt. 
Penney was then in command there, and he was probably put in 
command by reason of the disturbances which Abad reviousl 
arisen at that point. He refused to issue the bacon se it 
was not sound. On general principles, as between the testimony 
of any Indian agent, or of any inspector or of any contractor or 
of all three of them on oneside and thatof an officer of the Army 
on the other, I will take the testimony of the officer of the Army 
all the time. That was in the summer time, and he was followed 
in command later by Capt. Le Roy Brown. I ant to say of Capt. 
Brown that he went to this service from my State, where for two 
or three years, if not longer, he was in discharge of duty under 
assignment of the War Department as instructor of tactics atour 
State 3 I know him to be a man of fairness, at once up- 
right and fearless. It came to be his duty to issue this bacon. 
He declined to doit. I know nothing about the matter myself, 
but as I have learned from the debate he brought it to the at- 
tention of the Interior Department. 

It seems to me that that whole case brings up an object lesson 
here and a matter of interest. What ought to have been done? 
What ought to be the attitude of the Indian Bureau about it? 
What ought to be the attitude of the Senate about it? The de- 
fense which is made, for it calls for a defense, was made yesterday 
by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW]. I regret to 
see that he is not in his seat now. The defense was that there 
were only 6,000 pounds of this bacon thatwere bad. I believe it 
was the late Senator Conkling who said he did not believe in be- 
ing a party man just a little. It seems that the defense is that 
this was a sort of embezzlement or stealing that was just alittle, 
5 per cent—6,000 pounds. Why should there be 6,000 pounds 
bad—6,000 pounds that would not even stand the test with the 
thermometer at 32° below zero? 1 8 d had to try it by a pair 
of pinchers, or something of the sort, that they heated up for the 
533 and it was found by an army officer, Capt. Penney, to 

very much worse than that when the thermometer was higher 
the year before. 

It appears to me that the thing to do would have been for the 
Indian Bureau to have thoroughly investigated that inspector 
and to have made an example of him, to haya gone for him. In- 
stead of that the position taken hero is to excuss the inspector 
and to condemn the army officer; and that is why I am saying 
anything at all on the subject now. 

This case is not without precedent. Years ago there happened 
at an Indian agency unexpectedly, in the presence of that famous 
old Indian, Red Cloud, a gentleman not unknown to fame as a 
scholar and in some branches the most eminent scientist not only 
of America but of the world. Instead of condemning abuses 
which he saw with his own eyes and uncovered, the then Indian 
management chose to attack him. But they woke up the wrong 
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r, and the result was a man otherwise eminent, Mr. Co- 
umbus Delano, ceased to be the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and went out of public life. 

All I have to say now, as it seems to me that army officers are 
likely to bring to the surface the abuses brought about by the 
covetousness of contractors and of the ordinary Indian agent, and 
to see that they are corrected; and the criticism and remark I 
have to make upon this case as it stands now is that it ought to 
be made the subject of the prosecution of somebody ins of an 
attack here upon those gentlemen of the Army who have done a 
public service in bringing this matter to the publie notice. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I certainly do not wish to pro- 
long this debate, and I shall occupy only a few moments of time. 
I think the value of debate is disclosed in the operations of men's 
minds on this floor, TORU PRE AEON the facts developed. The 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. H1GGINs] has just stated that the 
information furnished by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MAN- 
DERSON] yesterday has convinced him that his vote of the day 
before was a mistake. On the contrary, the observations of the 
Senator from Nebraska confirmed me more and more in the vote 
I gave day before yesterday, and now the Senator from Delaware 
still more convinces me. 

This bacon incident is to me the strongest incident that has 
been given here as illustrative of the viciousness of this provi- 
sion of the bill. Now, what is this bacon incident? It is that an 
army officer has been in the possession of an Indian agency for a 
year or more; that one person was withdrawn and another army 
officer substituted, the army officer acting under the Interior De- 

nt as an Indian agent. For nearly nine months this army 
officer and the Indian agent and the Indian Bureau have been in 
a quarrel about 120,000 pounds of bacon; and yet this provision 
is a proposition to institute at every Indian 1 an army offi- 
cer fn order that the bacon incident at the Pine Ridge Agency 
may be duplicated and quadrupled at every Indian agency in the 
United States. 

That seems clear to me, because this is a crude provision in the 

bill. As was pointed out so well by the Senator from Illinois 
r. PALMER] the other day, an army officer goes into these In- 
ian agencies without a single liability except that of being 
court-martialed. He gives no bond. ere is no provision for 
a bond, and if a regulation were made providing for a bond and 
he should in any way make default, no surety upon that bond 
could ever be made to Pay a cent, as every lawyer in this body 
knows. Yet here is a crude provision injected into an appropri- 
ation bill without regulation, without arrangement, turnin 
over not only the Pine Ridge Agency, where a chronic quarre 
of nine months standing exists, but turning over every other In- 
dian agency in the United States to the same authority and con- 
trol in order that the same quarrel may be prosecuted and per- 
secuted at every other agency. 

So the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], to whom I lis- 
tened with interest and pleasure, confirmed me more and more 
in my vote the other day by the very letters and incidents and 
records which he produced and had read at the desk. The Sen- 
ator sent to the desk a letter or a report written by Gen. Mugari 
of the Army. I know Gen. Ruger well, and have known him 
for many years. A more honorable and upright man does not 
exist in this country; a braver soldier never drew a sword. Gen. 
Ruger gives ten reasons Why ns Indians at the Standing Rock 
Agency were in rebellion. s he give as one of them that an 
Indian agent there had been derelict in his duty? 

In the ten reasons that the Senator from Indiana lays befora 
the Senate, through Gen. Ruger, not one of them produces the 
breath of suspicion against that Indian agent, whose name is 
McLaughlin, and who has been an Indian agent there, I am 
told, for fourteen years, surviving the vicissitudes of all admin- 
istrations, standing there with that great eminent reformer, 
Grover Cleveland, as the agent during the four years of his pub- 
lic service. He was so good an agent that this eminent reformer 
alluded to this morning by the Senator from Colorado 52 WoL- 
corr] did not disturb him during the four years of his adminis- 
tration, and he is there now. n. Miles, writing a letter, ex- 
plains the situation there, and whilst he recommends that two 
army officers shall be retained, one at Pine Ridge and the other 
at Cheyeune, does Gen. Miles say, does any general officer say, 


that McLaughlin should be removed from Standing Rock? Does 
he say that oy ee ent not performing his duty was the 
cause of the difficulty? Gen. Miles, who is thoroughly familiar 


with the situation at the Sioux Agency, in the letter just read 
here in our presence, says that these army officers at Cheyenne 
and at Pine Ridge should be retained, but does he say that Mr. 
McLaughlin, who has been a civilian agent for fourteen years, 
ought to be removed and an oy officer put in his place? 
r. MCPHERSON. May Lask the Senator why were these 
army Officers to be retained as Indian agents? 
Mr. ALLISON. Iwillgivethereasons. Iproduce Gen. Miles 
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against the Senator from Indiana [Mr. VOORHEES], thereb 
showing that Gen. Miles himself is not in favor of this proposed 
amendment because, whilst he does recommend the retention of 
these two officers at Pine Ridge and at the Cheyenne Agency, 
he does not recommend that any army officer shall be substituted 
to take the place of this officer at the Standing Rock Agency. 

Mr. VOO. ES. Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. VOORHEES. Gen. Ruger, the eulogy upon whom I list- 
ened to with great pleasure, points out ten instances of the failure 
to carry out treaty obligations at the Standing Rock Agency. 
Now, the Senator says that he does notfind that Gen. Miles blames 
the agent there. There are ten fatal violations of the treaty to- 
gar Who is to blame? Somebody is. 

r. ALLISON. I thank the Senator for asking me that ques- 
tion. Ishould have answered it in a moment further on in my 
observations. 

What I was upon at the moment was that he not only did not 
recommend the removal of Mr. McLaughlin, but there is not a 
breath of suspicion in that report against his efliciency, against 
his integrity, and against his capacity to manage the affairs of 
that age Me 
Mr. WH TE. May I ask a question? 

Mr. ALLISON, Certainly. 

Mr. WHITE. Is there anything in this record showing that 
Mr. McLaughlin ever made a statement of these violations of 
treaty obligations which this officer mentions? 

Mr. ALLISON. I can not call to mind especially that subject, 
but my recollection is that in those ten reasons—and I shall be 
glad to have them read again if the Senator wants to emphasize 
them—there is not only no reflection upon this agent, but in the 
ten reasons given the agent himself who reports them has called 
the attention of the Department to the dereliction as respects 
the Indians of the Sioux Agency. 

Now, Leall the Senator from Indiana as a witness as respects 
this whole matter. He made a most plaintive appeal to the Sen- 
ate to change these agents because the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs has recommended that calico should be substituted for 
subsistence. Mr. President, the Senator himself unconsciously 
brought forward a reason why this amendment should not be 
adopted when he pr testimony to the agent at Pine Ridge 
Agency, a Mr. Gallagher of the State of Indiana, who he said had 
been the agent there for years, and that Mr. Gallaghe—I call 
the attention of the Senator from Indiana and the Senator from 
Louisiana to this fact—the agent there, had called the attention 
of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs to the fact that the rations 
which were being sent there were insufficient and that these 
Indians were starving, that the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
replied to him he would substitute calico for subsistence; and yet 
the Senator from Indiana and other Senators are content to leave 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, who wrote this letter, with- 
out disturbance, and to substitute for the Gallaghers in the In- 
dian service army officers. This letter and the documents read 
here in the presence of the Senate by the Senator from Indiana 
are nota condemnation of Indian agents, but they are a condem- 
nation, if anything, of the methods of the Indian Bureau in ad- 
ministering Indian affairs under our appropriations. 

Therefore, I submit that if this system, which has been in 
progress now from the very foundation of our Government with- 
out one single change from the beginning of the history of the 
Indian tribes until now, is to be changed, it shall be changed b 
remedying theevils which are charged here, and not evils whic 
are based in the imagination of Senators and not affected by this 
amendment one way or the other. 

There is another thing that has occurred to me in the course 
of this debate, which is singular, and that is that although there 
are fifty-seven agencies, implying fifty-s>ven tribes, in the United 
States, there has not been here one particle of criticism against 
any one of the agents except those connected with the Sioux 
tribe. Has there been? If so, I have not heard it. Has there 
be2n any charge that military men should be put in charge of 
the agencies in Oregon and Washington? Is it necessary that a 
military officar should take charge of the Puyallup Indians in 
the Stat2 of the Senator from Washington [Mr. ALLEN], whom 
I have the pleasure of seeing? 

If they need an army officer at any one of them, I have no 
knowledge upon that subject. Take the States of Oregon, of 
California, and all these States, and where is the criticism against 
any one of these agencies except thoss connected with the Sioux 
tribe? I have not heard it in this debate, and if there has been 
ay such criticism I should be glad to hear it and know of it. 

have some familiarity with the Sioux tribes. I know the dis- 
tinguished scientist alluded to by the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Hicetns]. Red Cloud I did know. He has passed from 
this world, I hope to a world of happier hunting grounds. But 
Red Cloud was a warrior. The Sioux tribe are a warrior tribe; 
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they are a wild tribe with the highest intellectual capacity, as I 
think any one will who has been in any way in contact 
with their chiefs. ey have been from the of our 
history wild Indians. They were driven back from Wisconsin, 
from ois, from the State in which I live, and from Minne- 
apolis, until finally they became a part of what is now called the 
Great Sioux Reservation, lying in the western portion of the 
Dakotas, west of the Missouri River. 

Mr. President, I undertake to say in this presence that of the 
49,000 square miles, if that be the number of square miles of 
that reservation, taking out of account the mineral wealth that 
is deposited in the Black Hills, taking out of account the narrow 
valleys along the small streams that empty into the Missouri, 
and they are very narrow, no white man can live upon those 
t is impossible for men to obtain subsistence there by 

riculture except through irrigation, and those who 
know as well as I know must know perfectly that to establish 
irrigation works in the Sioux Reservation will cost millions spon 
1 of dollars. They are there about 25,000 in number. They 
were warlike during the rebellion; they followed the w th dur- 
ing the years of the construction of the Union Pacific way, 
and finally Gen. Sherman and other eminent citizens of the coun- 
made a treaty with them in 1868, to which the Senator from 
assachusetts [Mr. et alluded yesterday. 

Under that treaty—Lhave looked atit—we e spony np to this 
time more than $40,000,000 instead of $30,000,000, as Í stated 
yesterday, and I venture the assertion, without fear of successful 
contradiction, that as respects the general p which has 
been made by other Indians these In have failed, and why? 
They have failed because in that treaty we provided that we 
would educate their children between 6 and 14 years of age. We 

rovided that for twenty years, and afterwards renewed it prac- 

y without limit, that until they could support themselves 

we would support them by issuing rations to them. In this bill 

now under consideration in this body, covering in all its provi- 

sions a little over $7,000,000, there is for these Sioux tribes alone 
$2,000,000 in round numbers. 

More than one-fourth part of the entire bill is for the purpose 
of executing and oped fein out treaty stipulations that we have 
made with the Sioux tribes, now less n 25,000 in number. 
They are still warlike tribes; they are men who, upon the slight- 
est provocation, will enter upon the warpath, and every one of us 
knows that when they do that a few thousand of them can spread 
desolation and disaster through three or four of the most pros- 
perous States of this Union. Therefore, when this treaty was 
made I did not criticise its provisions. It was made upon the 
font yh that it was wiser and better to feed the Indians than to 

t them. 

Here are the ten reasons given. These ten reasons are that 
we have notexecuted with fidelity the agreements which we have 
made with these Indians. { 

I had the honor of visiting, in company with Gen. Terry, these 
very Indian tribes in 1875. I sent to the library for the purpose 
of securing my own report upon that visit. We were sent there 
to secure an ent for the recovery of the Black Hills. 
I saw the Indians and heard their complaints then. Their com- 
plaints were then, and I have no doubt truthfully, that we had 
never kept a treaty which we had made with them, and therefore 
they were un g to treat with us at all, but they afterwards 

ly, because of the infusion and invasion of their territory by 
white men, did consent to relinquish the Black Hills, and later 
on consented to the adjustments which have been made and sbe- 
fore alluded to in this debate. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Indiana asked me what it 
was that brought on the Sioux war. The Senator explained it 
in in a late letter from Gen. Miles which he read here, 
which was referred to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. Isaw 
at two of those agencies a delivery of beef in 1875. If there 
could have been presented to my eye a more barbaric tacle 
than was presented to me in that issue of beef, I have failed to 
see it during my lifetime. 

The mode of issue, I am told, is practically the same now, and 
if that is the mode of issuing beef, it is no wonder to me that the 
Sioux tribes remain savage or partly so. Here are twenty men, as 
was delineated by Gen. es or some subordinate officer, who 
were entitled to one beef bier Sa Sarat unds, which is to be 
used by them for fourteen days. at allows forty to take two, 
or one hundred to take five. The custom has been to place the 
live beeves in a corral, let five out, and then the young Indians 
of that hundred follow these beeves over the prairie until they 
hunt them down and shoot them down. I have seen struggles 
there of life and death, most painful struggles of these cattle that 
were being shot down by the Indians. 

It was the same sort of sport to them that the killing of the 
wild buffalo had been years before upon those plains. That was 
the mode of issuing beef some years ago. It is perfectly well 


known that in that country the thermometer reaches from 32° to 
40° below zero. Therefore during a portion of this time there is 
no pasturage near. The method when I was there was that the 
contractor was obliged to drive the cattle into the agencies dur- 
ing the winter time so that there could be the monthly andsemi- 
monthly deliveries, but at some time, I do not know when, I see 
it is stated in the letter of Gen. Miles which was read; some time 
after that this custom and habit whereby the contractor .could 
deliver a large quantity of beef in Octobar was changed. As 
Gen. Miles tells us in that letter, three-fourths if not seven- 
eighths of the beef for the Sioux Agency for the years 1890 and 
1891 was delivered in October. They then are paid for at the 
agreed price to the contractor, and they become the cattle of the 
Government of the United States. If the Indian agent issues a 
less quantity than he should issue, is it the fault of the Indian 
agent? It is the fault of the Committee on Appropriations first, 
the Senate next, and the Indian Department next, if they donot 
furnish a pound and a half of meat for each adult Indian when 
the time comes for the delivery of that meat. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. President, the Committee on Appropria- 
tions took jurisdiction of this matter six or seven years ago, and 
provided that the live animals should be delivered once a month; 
and when the Indian De ment advertised for pro all the 
cattle-sellers in the land combined and refused to bid. The In- 
dian Department was utterly helpless, and had to return to this 
provision. They undertook another way in the last appropria- 
tion bill, and that was to establish substations all through that 
country and deliver dressed beef at those stations. That appro- 
priation has been cut out of this bill. 

Mr. ALLISON. Mr. President, I only alluded to these things 
for the purpose of showing that whilst the Indian has had just 
grounds of complaint, I have no doubt that that complaint as a 
rule—there may be short weights and short scales; I have heard 
of them elsewhere; there may be, and doubtless are, dishonest 
Indian agents; I have no doubt there have been such, probably 
there are such now, I am not familiar with them—is because the 
Government of the United States has not dealt with these In- 
dians, not through its agents but through its Congress and 
through its Secretaries of the Interior and through its Commis- 
sioners of Indian Affairs from time to time, that they have found 
fault with the conduct of this Government. 

The Senator from Indiana read the story of American Horse. 
It was an exceedingly interesting letter. I had the pleasure of 
moeting him also when I was among the Sioux tribes in 1875, as 
Imetother distinguished chiefs mentioned in this debate. Amer- 
ican Horse complains that the Sioux Commission, of which the 
Hon. Charles Foster, now Secre of the Treasury, was the 
chief, had made promises and pledges to them and secured the 
signing of certain agreements alienating their lands and do 
various things, giving them promises in return, which Ameri- 
can Horse said in that letter not been fulfilled. My recol- 
lection is imperfect as respects these affairs from year to year; 
but my recollection is—and the Senator from Massachusetts will 
correct me if I am mistaken—that American Horse himself with 
a number of Indians came here and that the Committee on A 
propriations and the Committee on Indian Affairs inserted 
these agreements every promise that American Horse claimed 
that the Indian tribes were entitled to under the agreements. 

Mr. DAWES. Those thirty represeatatives of those Indians 
came here and met the commission, Gen. Cook, Mr. Foster, and 
the other member whose name I do not recall. 

Mr. PERKINS. Mr. Warner, of Missouri. 

Mr. DAWES. Mr. Warner, of Missouri. There in their 

resence was written into a bill every one of the signed prom- 

es which that Commission made to those Indians, and when 
they were written into the bill they were read over to the In- 
dians, and the Indians said that they were every one in that bill. 
I introduced that bill here in the Senate; it passed the Senate 
with every item in it but one, which was taken out and put into 
another bill which passed, and they both passed both Houses of 
Congress and were signed by the President. 

Mr. ALLISON. r. President, I call attention to these facts 
for the purpose of showing the difficulties that exist in dealing 
with these Sioux tribes. They are difficulties, and I regret that 
itisso. I regret that this bill carries with it $1,900,000 for the 
Sioux tribes under agreements and treaties that we have made 
with them; but I believe that it is infinitely better for us to carr 
out these agreements both in letter and spirit than it is to f 
short one single dollar, Therefore I go hand in hand with the 
Senator from Indiana in doing justice to the Indian tribes, 

The year prior to this Indian trouble in the Sioux Nation there 
had been a recount and census taken of the Sioux Indians. We 
had appropriated prior to that time for a certain number so 
much per capita, as required by the treaty. The census taken 
under the Interior Department disclo a shortage of some 
5,000. The House of Representatives, the coirdinate body, re- 
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duced the appropriation for the Sioux tribes $100,000 from what 
it had been the year before, or 8150, 000 do not remember what. 
They confronted us with the fact that we had been appropriating 
too much paler to that time for these Indian tribes, and we con- 
sented in the progress of the bill through this body to cut down 
pe appro riations as proposed by the House of Representatives. 

o that I have no doubt was due a great deal of the trouble that 
arose in 1890 and in 1891. 

Mr. President, I did not intend togo into these things at such 
length but for the observations made by the Senator from In- 
diana, and I do it now more for the purpose of showing to him 
and to those who have given him information that only a part of 
this story has been told than with any other view. 

Now comes the practical 0 fore us, and I only want 
to say a word upon that. Here we are proposing in an appro- 
priation bill, with no safeguards practically, and none at all ex- 
cept such as may be made by regulation, to change the policy of 
this Government as it has s from its foundation, and as it 
was proclaimed in ull the theories respecting its foundation. 
What is that? It is to place military officers in civil occupations, 
W and offices, 

I ned to the Senator from Illinois [Mr. PALMER] yesterday 
with great pos on that point. He and I are two good Demo- 
crats upon that question. I should like someone to tell me why, 
if this ba a civil employment, we should assign an army officer 
as an Indian agent any more than we should assign an army of- 
ficer as Secretary of this Senate? Will anybody tell me that? 

Mr. VOORHEES, Will the Senator allow me a moment? 

Mr. ALLISON. Certainly. 

Mr. VOORHEES. I merely wish to say, in response to the 
suggestion of the Senator from Iowa, that if army officers in the 
United States are never put to any worse duty or doing nothing 
more reprehensible than to 8 take care of Indians an 
feed them and kep the peace on the frontier, I do not think 
anybody need complain of the military getting above the civil 
power of this Government. 

Mr. ALLISON. LI accept the modification and suggestion of 


the Senator. 

Mr. WHITE. The Senator from Iowa states the question so 
that I do not think anyone can answer it. He says if the office 
of Indian agent be acivilemployment, why should anarmy officer 
be appointed to N giai its duties? 

Mr. ALLISON. I am coming to that question. 

Mr. PLATT. It is an office under the Interior Department. 

Mr. ALLISON. Here is a proposition advocated on this floor 
to assign army officers to perform civil duty. Have they ever 
done so before? I am responded to by Senators saying that there 
are army agents at Pine Ridge Agency and the Cheyenne Agency 


now. 
Mr. COCKRELL. And the whole Indian Bureau was under 
the War Department at one time. 
Mr. ALLISON. Undoubtedly, but there was no Interior De- 
‘ nt then and there were no army agents then, I will say to 
my good friend from Missouri who interrupts me in his seat. 
Mur. PERKINS. And the service was no better then than 


now. 

Mr. ALLISON. It was in 1834, when the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs was under the War Department, because they had not 
multiplied departments then as they have now; it was in 1834, 
when turbulence spread over the Southwest, when the Chero- 
kees and the Chickasaws and the Seminoles were upon the war- 
path through the lovely plains of the Southwestern region of 
our country, that there was put upon the statute-book the pro- 
vision which authorized the President of the United States to 
detail an army officer when he thought it might be wise to make 
such detail. The very essence and spirit of that law is that that 
ought to be done only in time of war or in a time of threatsned 
war, and it has never been done in any other way from that hour 
to this moment. There the law stands giving the President of 
the United States authority, when the exigencies of the situa- 
tion require it, to transfer army officers there. 

Mr. PLATT. Oratany other place. 

Mr. ALLISON. Or at any other place. 

Now, Senators say, or may say, that this is nota civil office; 
that because there may be trouble between Indian tribes, because 
there may be trouble on reservations, it is in its nature a quasi 
military affair. I want to ask Senators on the other side of the 
Chamber what they would think if we were to provide in one of 
our 1 ills that the President of the United States 
might assign military officers to collection districts to collect the 
revenues of the United States? 

Mr. PALMER. Or to control elections? 

Mr. ALLISON. Or, as my friend from Illinois says, to control 
elections, and very properly, because such a proposition might 
be made with great majorities on either side of this Chamber. 
We do know perfectly well that in three or four States for the 


last ten years—not so much so in the last two or three years— 
but during ten or twelve years of the past, the life of a revenue 
collector in certain portions of certain States of this Union who 
sought to collect the revenue on distilled spirits, was in dan- 


ger constan ay. Why not make such an assignment? I want 
that explained by the votes. Why not, if we establish a prece- 
dent here that does not applyto the dangerous districts, but ap- 

lies to the most peaceful and quiet and orderly Indians in the 

nited States, applies to a quiet tribe in my State, where the 
agent gets a thousand dollars a year, where the Indians number 
say, 500, and where I do not suppose they have a gun, or more 
2 a dozen guns in the whole tribe? They are perfectly peace- 
able. 

Take the other tribes throughout the United States. My 
friend from Nebraska [Mr. PADDOCK] suggests the Santees, who 
are citizens, or the Sissetons, who are citizens. Are you now to 
make this extreme medicine our daily bread? Are we to feed 
on it? The Indian agents who are required to take an oath to 
support the Constitution, who are required to give bond, who 
have a fixed compensation and tenure—and [ am sorry the Sena- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. WHITE] is not listening to me now 

Mr. WHITE. L am listening. 

Mr. ALLISON. I was endeavoring to call the Senator's at- 
tention to the fact that these Indian agents are civil officers. 
Under our statute they are appointed for a specific term of four 
years. They give bond; they are to be confirmed by the Senate; 
they have pile acti mom every requirement that surrounds 
any civil officer in the United States under our statutes and under 
our practice for half a century; and yet we are now, in an appro- 
priation bill, in the crudest form to inject here a proposition 
which shall disturb these civilian officers and place military 
officers in their stead. 

I should like some Senator to answer me how he could object 
when I may say at some future time that here is a place where 
the revenue can not be collected, here isa place where the bal- 
lot box is trampled under foot when United States officers are to 
be elected, and, therefore, we should put military officers in the 
place of the civil officers who are executing those duties. 

Mr. President, I believe, and I believe it in all sincerity, that 
we are creating a precedent here which may come home in the 
future to trouble us all. 

Ihave heard some one say that he could shelter himself be- 
hind the amendment proposed by the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. HawLey]. What is that amendment? It is that military 
officers shall hold these places and that the President in special 
cases may assign civil officers. This is a permanent policy. It 
only executes itself as these offices become vacant; it does not 
end with this appropriation bill. Itis relegated into your of- 
goun edition of the statutes and becomes a permanent law of the 

and. 

Next, I will assume that the President of the United States 
sees some special reason why a civilian should take one of these 

encies; the Secretary of the Interior asks that it be done. 

is answer is: “I have no appropriation, here is a civil office 
that has been abolished practically, and the Appropriation bill 
carries no means whereby I can sustain this civil officer.” 

Mr. President, in conclusion let me say that, whilst I have no 
doubt there is and there have been great abuses in the manage- 
ment of our Indian affairs, [submit that the proviso here pro- 
posed cures not one of these evils in any sense. I am willing to 
take up with any Senator on this floor the question of whether 
this whole subject should not be turned over to the War Depart- 
ment and regulated carefully by law: but I do not want this 
double-headed administration, this administration, I repeat, 
which discloses that these two Departments as respects their 
subordinate officers are in conflict this day, and have been for 
nine months in respect to important matters arising at an impor- 
tant agency in the United States. These conflicts will come. 
The Secretary of the Interior has no power over an army officer, 
except adyisory power, and when that army officer differs from 
him, he is obliged to make complaint to the Secretary of War, 
an associate cabinet officer, or to the President. 

I have come to these conclusions in tbe face of the fact that in 
doing so Tap to run counter to the wishes of the Military Com- 
mittee of this body. I run counter to one of the ablest and best 
Secretaries of War we have had in many years, who is nowa 
member of this body, but I can not help believing that I take 
even a larger and wider view of this question from my experi- 
ence in all these years than he does. 8 having listened 
to all these observations and arguments, I say, for one, as a mem- 
ber of this body, that I shall deplore the time when in this crude 
way we undertake even to reform an evil which may exist on 
the Sioux Reservation, because that is all there is of it. 

Mr, PERKINS. Mr. President, I know thatthe distinguished 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Dawes], in charge of this bill, 
is anxious to reach a yote at the earliest moment possible, and 
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nae I shall only trespass upon the time of the Senate for a 
nute. 

I desire to ask if a t question of civil administration, of 
governmental policy, is to be settled upon crimination and re- 
crimination? such questions are to be settled in that way, I 
could devote two weeks of the time of this Senate in reading 
court-martial proceedings showing that army officers have been 
charged with conduct that was unbecoming a gentleman and of 
conduct unbecoming an army officer and of conduct that was dis- 
honest. They have been e fo with cupitonsing their accounts, 
and they have been charged with offenses which, if repeated 
here in detail, would consume the time of this Senate for two 
weeks. And yet it is upon accusations of this kind, more partic- 
ularly against contractors, that we are to change a great govern- 
mental policy and to settle a question of civil administration. 

If we were to indulge in such a practice, I might, perhaps, if 
I possessed ability as an orator, convince the Senate that In- 
dian agents ought to be detailed to perform thealuties of mili- 
tary officers because military officers have been derelict in the 
discharge of the duties im upon them and because they 
have been unfaithful and dishonest. 

I do not wish to speak in disparagement of military officers, 
and I concede to them all the credit and honor that belongs to 
them in the porornanoa of their duties; but I have not been able 
from this debate or from investigation to convince myself that 
the civil service of this Government would be better performed 
if placed in the hands of military officers than it is performed 


to-day. 

Ant had occasion to say the other day, I believe the Indian 
service is now better than ever before in the history of this Gov- 
ernment, and I do not say it in words of disparagementof other 
administrations; but I believe we have been improving the serv- 
ice from year to year until to-day it is better than ever before 
in the history of this Government. There is less complaintand 

eater observance of treaty obligations and a more liberal per- 
ormance of the obligations of the Government to the Tatas 
and a more faithful stewardship of the duties imposed upon the 
Br ak ted pee ents of the Government than ever before. 

0 ge now, and, as has been suggested here, to put 
this service in the hands of officers who do not give bond and who 
would be hampered and embarrassed by their military surround- 
ings, would not, in my judgment, be a step in the right direc- 

on. 

Agents can be named by the score who during the last year 
were compelled to disburss from 8250, 000 to 8500, 000. To impose 
this duty upon officers who can not, under the provisions of this 
act, be required to execute bonds for the faithful performance of 
their duty, would, in m judgment, be a hazardous proposition 
for the Senate to commit itself to. 

Then, again, there are fifty-eight of these agencies. To re- 
quire army officers to be detailed to take charge of these agencies 
would take from the military service fifty-eight officers. What 
fifty-eightofficers? Fifty-eightof the best. It will not be contended 
by anyone upon this floor that all army officers are well qualified to 
perform these duties. It can only be claimed by Senators who 
advocate this proposition that it is the best army officer who 
will make a good Indian agent, and only the best. Then, if this 
is to be the conclusion of the Senate and of Congress, we must 
detail fifty-eight of the best army officers, probably not lower 
than the rank of captain, to perform this service, and in that 
way we break up very greatly, in my judgment, the efficiency of 
the military force that we have ay by imposing upon these 
officars the performance of this civil service. 

Then, as has been so well suggested by the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. ALLISON], if we are to commence here detailing army offi- 
cers to perform this civil service in connection with Indian agen- 
cies, my not detail them to perform the duties of internal-rev- 
enue collectors? Why not detail them to perform the duties of 
marshals of our courts? Why not detail them to perform the 
duties of many civil stations that we may name, where, with 
more propriety, they can be called upon to execute the functions 
of civil service and of civil life than in connection with most of 
the Indian tribes of the country. 

The entire debate which has been indulged in here in opposi- 
tion to the present civil service has been confined, as was so well 
said by the Senator from Iowa, to two or three Indian agencies; 
and yet in all this debate there has been scarcely a reflection 
upon the honesty of the agents who are in this service to-day, or 
who have been in thisservicefor the pastten years. Ithas been 
suggested here that men are recommended for these positions 
because they have performed politicalservice. During Mr. Cleve- 
land’s Administration, I will ask my friends upon the othér side 
of this Chamber if they recommended for 1 as In- 
dian agents men whom they believed to be dishonest, men whom 
they believed to be unworthy and undeserving? I know when 
they were called upon to make recommendations they exercised 


their best judgment and they recommended to the Executive 
men whom they believed were honest, men whom they believed 
would perform their duties faithfully and well. So it has been, 
I venture the assertion, with the gentlemen who sit upon this 
side of the Chamber. When they have been called upon to rec- 
ommend to this Administration persons for these positions, they 
have recommended honest, meritorious, and deserving gentle- 
men. 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. WASHBURN] the other day 
when questioned would not confess that the agent in his State 
was not a 8 and deserving gentleman, and he would not 
agree that he had not exercised his best judgment and had not 
acted conscientiously and well when he recommended to the 
President of the United States for that agency the man who per- 
forms the duty there now. So with these other gentlemen who 
occupy seats upon this floor. 

During the twenty yearsor more that I have lived inthe West 
I have known many of these Indian agents, and I take pleasure 
in bearing testimony to their integrity and worth as a class. I 
do not know of one dishonest agent in the public service to-day, 
and, as I have said, the debate which has occurred on the floor 
of the Senate criticising this service has not reflected upon these 

ents, but it has been really a criticism of the law and acriticism 
of contractors. 

From the arguments of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MAN’ 
DERSON] the Indians agents are to be held responsible for cli- 
matic conditions; they are to be held responsible for the legis- 
lation of the country; and yet when he was interrogated, he was 
compelled to confess that thess agents ought not to be held re- 
sponsible for the conditions he was calling to the attention of 
the Senate, but said that this argument had. taken a wide range 
and he thought it was but fair to call the attention of the Senate 
to these conditions, and yet he was compelled to confess that 
the agents themselves were not responsible for them, that the 
evidence he was submitting was not a reflection upon the Indian 
agents. 

As Ihave said, I believe these men, as a rule, are honest, de- 
serving gentlemen, who perform their duties faithfully and well, 
as they understand them, and I couldspend several hours of the 
time of the Senate in calling the attention of its members to the 
complaints which have been made by Indian agents where con- 
tractors have not performed their duties. There is paraded 
here as a special virtue the fact that some military officer called 
the attention of the Department to the fact that a contractor 
was not observing the terms of his contract. I could nd 
hours in calling the attention of the Senate to protests and re- 
ports made by civilian Indian agents who have performed the 
same service: but we did not believe it to be a special virtue. 

We believed that they were only doing their duty and perform- 
ing the duties of the positions in making these reports and call- 
ing the attention of the Department to these infractions of con- 
tracts and of agresments. But when an army officer did it, it 
is paraded as a great virtue, and hence, because of this, it is ar- 
gued by some that this entire service ought to be surrendered to 
their keeping. 

Mr. President, I have, as I said, listened to this debate with a 
good deal of pleasure during the time it has consumed the atten- 
tion of this body, and I have not heard one good reason sug- 

ested which it seems to me ought to convince us that the serv- 
ice would be better if given into the hands of military officers 
than it is 8 

Mr. GORMAN. Mr. President, I dislike very much to detain 
the Senate and the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. DAWES], 
but I am not content simply to cast my vote against this amend- 
ment. I feel that I ought to say ons word in opposition to it. 

Mr. President, it will require a very extreme case for me to 
vote for any proposition looking to the substitution of an army 
or a naval officer to the performance of a public trust which has 
heretofore by common consent or by law been performed by a 
civil officer. 

This proposition coming here from the House of Representa- 
tives is justified, say its supporters, because we have had cor- 
ruption and bad management in the Department of the Interior 
ster 4 in the management of the Indians. Concede, Mr. President, 
that the Indian service has been badly managed; that there are 
cases of corruption. These can and should be corrected; but if 
they exist, if does not warrant the abandonment of the civil em- 
ployment and the substitution of army officers. 

Mr. President, it does seem to me that within the past ten 
years we have had an organized effort, 8 by well-meaning 
men, aided by a powerful press, to convince the American peo- 

le that our form of government isa failure; that you can neither 
ave good legislation in Congress nor honesty and integrity in 
its Representatives, and that we are absolutely devoid of these 
qualities in the Executive branches of the Government. It is an 
assault, Mr. President, upon our institutions. It means (if it 
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means anything) that representative government is a failure. 
Hence we have earnest advocates for laws to restrict the power 
of the people to control their servants. = 

That is followed with assaults upon men in executive positions, 
and this movement to substitute army and navy officers for 
civilians. 

Mr. President, when you look back over the past fifteen years 
and see what steps you have taken in that direction, I think 
Senators would be amazed—I am sorry that I can not present 
them all to the Senate—but begin with the District of Columbia. 
Here it was said that there was corruption in the administra- 
tion by civil officers; and it was said you can not find among the 

reat corps of civil engineers of theentire country honorable and 
Ponet men to conduct the affairs of the District of Columbia; 
they can not be had from civil life, and therefore we must go to 
the Army and select from that splendid corps an officer and make 
him a Commissioner; put him over a people as intelligent and as 
wealthy as are to be found upon the face of the globe. And on 
the sole ground that in that way only could 285 have honesty 
and integrity. The integrity and capacity of the Engineer Corps 
I gladly concede. I protest against the proposition that they 
are more honest or capable than those in civil life. 

We have by law placed public buildi to be constructed in a 
city in charge of army officers. Ten ion dollars or more per 
annum is expended upon your rivers and harbors by army men, 
all for the reason, as it is claimed, that there have been cases of 
mismanagement and sometimes corruption and extravagance by 
the civil engineers.. t 

The integrity of the army officer is conceded, but the claim that 
they alone can be trusted is offensive to the American people. 
The dishonest man in the publicservice is the exception, not the 
rule. The people are honest; their public servants are honest, 
and this substitution of the military for the civilian can not be 
justified except in cases of war or threatened outbreak. 

Mr. President, this is not the only Late ait oe tosubstitute the 
military for civil offices. Now, you have another proposition to 
take your revenue police, the men who guard your rivers and 
harbors, and say that they, civilians as they are, are no longer 
fit for that duty, that the boys who grow up, the sons of these 
sea captains coming into your Revenue Marine Service from pri- 
vate life, without influence and without moch education—only 
such as they ma gain from the public schools—that they are to 
be . and none shall enter that service except through the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, appointed upon the recommenda- 
tion of a member of Congress or the President of the United 
States, so that you may have honesty and efficiency and better 
service than you have now, and, of course, the life tenure, with 
retirement upon half pay. 

Mr. President, to any and all propositions looking to the use 
of army and naval officers in the civil service I enter my pro- 
test. I protest against such legislation upon an appropriation 
bill. It will be a bad precedent; it will return to plague us. 
Now, it is said a few Indian agents have misbehaved, and there- 
fore the whole system must be turned over and placed in the 
hands of captains and lieutenants. Next year it may be your 
collectors of internal revenue or the United States marshals. 

Mr. President, I believe that this is only one of the steps in the 
assault that is being made, as I before said, upon the civil service. 
I am not content, sir, to cast my vote without this one word of 
protest against an innovation which I think leads us away be- 
yond what those who advocate the passage of the bill to-day 
contemplate. 

Mr. COCKRELL. Mr. President, I had hoped that I should 
not be called upon to say ee in this matter; but as all the 
members of the Committee on Appropriations who favor this 

rovision, including my colleague on the committee from Mary- 
and [Mr. GORMAN], have spoken, it is proper for me to say just 
a few words in vin ication of my dissent from the distinguished 
gentlemen who constitute the majority of the committee and the 
only argument they have made here. 

Jam for this provision of the bill unequivocally, and not be- 
cause it transfers uyon jurisdiction to military officers, for it 
does not do any such thing. Iam for it because it is the best 
thing for the Indian and the best thing for the white man, and 
saves money to the taxpayers of the United States. Those are 
three sufficient reasons. 

Thisisnogreatinnovation. Once the Indian Bureau was under 
the War Department, and whenever the management pf the In- 
dian Bureau has been such as to bring the Indians and the whites 
into mortal compat by its civil administration an army officər is 
always called in to adjust it. We want to anticipate the conflicts 
that have been ca by the civil management and the Indians 
getting into conflict, having wars, destruction of life, and waste 
of money, by putting 5 there, not as army officers 
with their shoulder straps to exercise military power under the 
orders of the Commanding General of the Army, but detailed to 


do that specific duty under the orders and regulations and con- 


trol of the Interior Department just as completely and as fully as 
are the Indian agents to-day. 

We take no power from the 3 of the Interior. We 
take no power from the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. They 
are still to be supreme. The only thing is that they are not to 
recommend to the President, if they do such a thing, the appoint- 
ment of some man as Indian agent. That is the only power we take 
from the civil branch. The only power that this provision wrests 
from the Secretary of the Interior and the Commissioner of In- 
dian Affairs is simply the privilege of soliciting the President 
to appoint somebody, a civilian, as an Indian agent. These army 
officers are to be under their control. 

It seems to me that the distinguished Senator from Iowa and 
my colleague on the committee from Maryland should have seen 
that only good can result when you will have the civilians there 
appointed under the Secretary of the Interior and an army officer 
detailed there from the War Department, each watching the 
other, each supervising the action of the other. It must result 
in good. It has resulted in good, and it will result in good. The 
provision of the bill simply authorizes the President to exercise 
a discretion in this matter. It says: 

That from and after the passage of this act the President shall detail offi- 
cers of the United States Army to act as Indian agents at all agencies where 

from any cause may hereafter occur, who, while acting as such 

agents, shall be under ths orders and direction of the Secretary of the In- 

Bee following additional proviso has been agreed to by the 
nate: 

Provided further, That whenever the President shall be of opinion that the 
good of the service specially requires it, he may appoint a civ: 

So we leave the President almost as free as he is to-day. When- 
ever he thinks it is better to have acivilian he can apponi him, 
otherwise he details an army officer and saves the salary in the 
Treasury of all the Indian agents where an army officer acts. 
There is where the saving is, and it is a considerable item to 
save. . 

Mr. President, Lam not criticising the Indian Bureau. If it has 
managed this matter ever so well, twice as well as the Senator 
from Iowa and the Senator from Massachusetts have represented, 
it would bean improvement to put new blood into these agencies 
where there are collected so many civilians, by detailing an army 
officer as Indian agent, an educated gentleman who some- 
thing at stake, his character, his life, his being, in acting hon- 
estly and honorably. There they will be in contact with each 
other, the civilian jealous of the officer, and the officer watching 
the civilian employés, and no harm can come from such a thing. 

I trust the Senate will keep this wise and just and economical 
provision in the bill. 

Mr. DAWES. I 770 5 we may now have a vote. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW], on which 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. CULLOM and Mr. TELLER. Let it be read. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The SECRETARY. On page 1, beginning with line 12, it is pro- 
posed to strike out the following proviso: 


Provided, That from and after ths passage of this act the President shall 
detail officers of the United Staces Army to act as Indian agents at allagen- 
cies where vacancies from any cause may hereafter occur, who, while actin: 
as such agents. shall be under the orders and direction of the Secretary o 
the Interior: Provided further, That whenever the President shall be of 
Sy arate that the good of the service specially requires it he may appoint a 
civilian. ie 


And to insert in lieu thereof the following: 

The President is anthorized to detail officers of the United States Army to 
act as Indian agents at all agencies where he shall deem such action for the 
best interests of the service 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll on 
agreeing to the amendment. 

The Secretary proe2eded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRICE(when his name was called). I am paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. FELTON]. 

Mr. CAREY (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. HARRIS] on this question. If 
he were present he would vote nay“ and I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DUBOIS (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. CHANDLER] on this ques- 
tion. wf he were present he would vote“ nay and Ishould vote 


“ A. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). L am paired on all 
these questions with the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. If 
he was present he would vote yea“ and I should vots “nay.” 

Mr. BERRY (when the name of Mr. JONES of Arkansas was 
called). My colleague [Mr. JONES] is paired with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Hiscock]. 

Mr. FAULKNER (when Mr. KENNA’Sname was called). My 
colleague [Mr. KENNA] is detained from the Senate by indis- 
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po and is paired with the Senator from Colorado [Mr. Wor- 
coTT 


Mr. McMILLAN (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE]. 

Mr. MANDERSON (when his name was called). Iam paired 
with the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN]. He would 
vote ‘‘ nay ” on this proposition, and I therefore vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STEWART (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. If he were pres- 
ent I should vote yea.” 

Mr. WALT. (when his name was called). I am paired 
with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Drxon]. With the 
consent of the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. MANDERSON], I will 
transfer my pair to the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACK- 


BURN]. ‘ 

Mr. MANDERSON. I think that is right, for I know that the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN], if present, would vote 
“ nay ” on this proposition. 

Mr. WALTHALL. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called), Iam paired with 
the Senator from Ge amy GORDON]. Perhaps my paie may 
be transferred. Perhaps the Senator from West Virg Mr. 
FAULKNER] may wish to transfer the of the Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. Iwill withhold my vote for the present. 

Mr. ON (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT]. If he were present 
Ishould vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FAULKNER, I understand that there has been a trans- 
fer of pairs, so that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACK- 
BURN] and the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. DIXON] stand 

. As the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] has, 
come into the Chamber, I propose to transfer his pair to the Sen- 
ator from Geor; 5 GORDON], who will stand paired with the 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. DIXON], so that both the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky [Mr. BLACKBURN] and the Senator from Wyo- 
ming [Mr. WARREN] can vote. 

Mr. BLACKB I vote nay.“ 

Mr. WARREN, I vote ‘‘ yea.” 

Mr. CAREY. I see that the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
HARRIS] is now in his seat, and I will vote yea.“ 

Mr. RIS. IJ agreed with the Senator from Massachusetts 
a moment since that I would pair with the Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. MORGAN] upon these questions, but I understand that 
the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. VANCE], who voted “nay” 
on the former occasion, and who would, if present, vote “nay” 
now, is not paired, and I transfer my pair with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. MORGAN] to the Senator from North Carolina 
[Mr. VANCE], and record my vote. I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. ALLISON (after having voted in the affirmative). I voted 
inadvertently, having agreed with the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Proctor] to pair with his colleague [Mr. MORRILL]. I 
therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. McMILLAN. Now that the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. VANCE] has been paired, I vote ‘‘nay.” 

Mr. HANSBROUGH (after having voted in the affirmative). 
I find that I am e. with the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 


HAWLEY], and I withdraw my vote. 
The result was announced—yeas 24, nays 29, as follows: 
a YEAS—2, 
Alle: Ga ~ Palmer, Sawyer, 
Call.” Gorman, Eorna Shown, 
Carey, 8, ettigrew, 
Culler, oar, tt, Stockbridge, 
Dawes, Mitch: Power, x 
Frye, Paddock, Sanders, Warren. 
NAYS—29. 

Barbour, ulkner, Manderson, 
Bate, Gibson, Md. Mills, Voorhees, 

ray Better, Wal * 
Blackburn, is, Proctor, Washburn, 
Gee Ky — N 
Coke, McMillan, Burp, 
Da McPherson, Vv 

NOT VOTING—%. 
Aldrich, Daniel, Hawley, Pasco, 
Dix: 
5 ; 
Butler, Dubois, 5 Stanford, 
Cameron, Felton, Jones, Ark. Stewart, 
Carlisle, George, Jones, Nev. Vance, 
Casey, Gibson, La. Kenna, Wilson, 
Chandler, Gordon, Morgan, Wolcott. 
Colquitt, Hansbrough, Morrill, 
So the amendment was rejected. 


The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question now is on ing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Massachusetts 
Mr. 8 strike out the peragisph. 

Mr. DA . Lhopethatwes now have a vote on the orig- 


inal proposition. The yeas and nays have been ordered upon it. 
Mr. MANDERSON Lask that the question be stated so that 
if may be understood. 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to strike out the proviso 
8 on the last line of page 1 of the bill in the following 
words: 


Provided, That from and after the passage of this act the Presid. shall 
detail officers of the United States Re rns act as Indian tsat all age cies 


where vacancies from any cause may hereafter occur, Who, while ac as 
Fach agente, shall be under the orders and direction of the Secretary of the 


Provided further, That whenever the President shall 
good of tne service specially requires it he may . =e 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The roll will be called on agreeing 
to the amendment of the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
DAWES], to strike out the proviso which has been read. 

The Secretary proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRICE (when his name was called). Iam paired with the 
Senator from California [Mr. FELTON]. 

Mr. GEORGE (when his name was called). I am paired with 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. DOLPH]. 

Mr. STEWART (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. CAMERON]. 

Mr. WALTHALL (when his name was sauen). I am paired 
generally with the Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Drxon]. I 
have arranged to transfer that pair to the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. GORDON]. I vote ‘‘nay.” t 

Mr. WARREN (when his name was called). Iam paired with 
the junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. GORDON]. By an arrange- 
ment that pair has been transferred, and I vote yea.“ 

Mr. ON (when his name was called), I am paired with 
the Senator from Georgia [Mr. COLQUITT]. If he were present 
I should vote yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DUBOIS. I am paired with the Senator from New Hamp- 
shire [Mr. CHANDLER]. 

Mr. ALLISON. At the request of the Senator from Vermont 

Ir. PROCTOR] I have agreed to pair with the senior Senator 
rom Vermont [Mr. MORRILL] on this question. If he were pres- 
ent I should vote yea.” 

The result was announced—yeas 25, nays 28, as follows: 


YEAS—%5. 
Allen, Gorman, Perkins, uire, 
Call, Hale, Pettigrew, S 
Carey, Hoar, Platt, Teller, 
ganom, Seton Power, Warren. 
awes, 8 
AS (rd a Sawyer, 
Gallinger, Palmer, Shoup, 
NAYS—28. 
Barbour, Davis, McMillan, 
Bate, Faulkner, McPherson, Purdie, 
eet Gibson, erson, Vest, 
Blaci Gray, Voorhees, 
Blodgett, Harris, Peffer, alt 
Cockrell, Higgins, 8 Washburn, 
Coke, Kyle, Pugh, te. 
NOT VOTING—3. 
Aldrich, Daniel, Hawley, 
Dixon, : Shi 
rice, Dolph, cock, Stanford, 
Butler, Dubois, Irby, Stewart, 
$ Feiton, Jones, Ark. Vance, 
Carlisle, George, Jones, Ney. Vilas, 
Casey, Gibson, La. enna, ‘Wilson. 
Chandler, Gordon, Morrill, Wolcott. 
Colquitt, Hansbrough, . 


So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SANDERS. Idesire to offer an amendment to the bill, 
which I send to the desk. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 46, add, after line 10, the follow- 
ing: 

ig enable the Secretary of the Interior to appoint a commission to nego- 
tiate with the Crow Indians of Montana, for a modification of the ment 
concluded with said Indians December 23, 1890, and ratified by ngress 
March 3, 1891, and to 278800 the necessary and actual expenses of said commis- 
sioners, the sum of $1,500, said sum to be immediately available: Provided. 
That no such modification shall be valid unless assented to by a ty o 
the male adult members of the Crow tribe of Indians and be appro by the 
Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. DAWES. If the Senator will turn to the last line on the 
forty-first page of the bill and propose to change the $10,000 
which is put in the hands of the Secretary of the Interior to 
carry on all these n I will not raise the point of order 
on him. Otherwise I shall, because undertaking to specify just 
what terms and on what ratification by the Indians a new nego- 
tiation shall be made I think is not proper, but it should be left 
to the Secretary of the Interior. On the forty-first page, for the 
very purpose of putting in the hands of the retary of the In- 
terior all the money necessary for everyone of these negotia- 
tions, thereisasumappropriated. That sum may not be enough. 


1892. 


If the Senator from Montana desires to increase that sum I shall 
not raise objection. 

Mr.SANDERS. Ishould regret that this amendment should 
fail by reason of any adherence toa particularform. I will with- 
draw the amendment I offered and move thatin the last line, on 

41, indicated by the chairman of the subcommittee, before 

e word “dollars,” the words ‘‘ten thousand” be stricken out and 
bo words eleven thousand five hundred dollars” inserted in lieu 

reof. 

Mr. DA shall not object to that. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF OLERK. On page 41, line 24, before the word ‘‘dol- 
lars,” strike out the words ten thousand” and insert eleven 
thousand five hundred;” so as to make the paragraph read: 


Negotia with Indians for lands: To enabie the Secretary of the Interior 
in his on to negotiate with any Indians for the surrender ye yan 
their respective reservations, any agreement thus negotiated sub- 


ject to subsequent ratification by Congress, $11,500, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SANDERS. I offer another amendment. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read. 

The CHIEF CLERK. At the bottom of page 15 add the follow- 
ing paragraph: 


No right of selection by or allotment to the Crow Indians of Montana se- 


cured by the provisions of section Sto? the Indian appro a OSADY 
Šaron & 1891 shall be so used as to include 23 nor shall chey in 


said Crow 
their said settlement was not on the said reservation. 

Mr. DAWES. I shall have to raise the point of order on that 
amendment. À 

Mr. SANDERS. I trust the chairman of the Committee on 
Indian Affairs will not do that. 

Mr. DAWES. If I understand the amendment as it is read it 
is a proposition to construe an act which was passed in the last 
8 ratifying a certain agreement between the Crows and 
the United States. If I understand the amendment it proposes 
to construe that contract. 

Mr. SANDERS. No, sir. 

Mr. DAWES. I think that is the business of the two parties 
that entered into it. 

Mr.SANDERS. Will the Senator withdraw his point of or- 
der for a moment? 

Mr. DAWES. Do I understand it aright? 

Mr. SANDERS. The Senator does not. 

Mr. DAWES. Very well, I will listen to the Senator. 

Mr. SANDERS. In the Indian appropriation act approved 
March 3, 1891, there was ratified and confirmed an agreement 
theretofore made with the Crow Indians. That ment stands 
intact, and this is no attempt to mutilate or interpret it. In ad- 
dition to the agreement made there was some legislation con- 
tained in section 34. I have no di ition to complain of the 
method by which the particular matter involved in this amend- 
ment came to be a law. It is a provisión that did not pass either 
House prior to the appointment of the committee of conference 


on the votes of the two Houses, but by an 
ment by the erence committee an independent vision 
theretofore unheard of in either House was interjected into the 


act appropriating moneys for the support of the Indian service. 
It was not entirely unheard of. 

Explanatory of the matter I wish to say that ten yearsago the 
Government of the United States assumed to survey the bound- 
vai line of the Crow Indian Reservation, and in that survey a 

take was made of a strip of land a mile and three-eighths in 
width at one place and some what wider than that at another. 
That survey showed that strip of land to be outside of the Crow 
Indian Reservation. That survey was made by officers of the 
United States authorized to make it, and under the direction of 
the Secretary of the Interior. 

In obedience to that line 24 citizens of the United States went 
upon lands which by that survey were shown to be outside of the 
Crow Indian Reservation, and settled as u lands subj 
homestead or preémption laws of the United States. Upon the 
same tract of land there was also some mining pro rty, gold and 
silver mining and parties went there and established mining en- 

The e claimants had improvements that 
having been ex: ed by the Interior Department were found to 
be of the value in some instances of $200 as a minimum and $4,500 
as a maximum. The mining improvements are reported to have 
cost about $75,000. 

In the agreement which was ratified on the 3d of March, 1891, 
the Government of the United States purchased of the Crow 
Indians their right of occupancy of 1,800,000 acres of land, and 
paid them therefor the sum of nine hundred and forty-six thousand 
and some odd dollars. There was some contention in the Sen- 
ate at that time as to what should be the rights thereafter to be es- 
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tablished of the Crow Indiansupon thisland so bought. The Sen- 
ate, however, took no action upon that matter. It went toa 
conference committee, and the conference committee put into 
section 34, which I seek now to modify, a protection to these 
twenty-four citizens of the United States by providing that if 
persons had gone upon this land misled by the erroneoussurvey, 
and had filed in the United States Land Office their claims, they 
should be protected. As a matter of fact, 3 of these parties 
had attempted to file in the United States Land Office, but their 
claims had not been allowed to be there filed. 

There was a further provision that upon this 1, 800, 000 acres of 
land the Crow Indians might go and thereafter inaugurate in- 
cipient rights to allotments or selections under the treaty of 
1868 or the agreement of 1862. That the Indians themselves 
anything to do with this matter is not probably true; but since 
that act was passed, directed by divers and sunay individuals 
interested in the matter, a great many Indians have handed 
their names to persons interested, and it has been attempted to 
locate allotments and settlements upon the lands of these farm- 
ers, twenty-four in number, whom I have described. 

These improvements consist of houses and barns, of ditches 
from the streams, of fences, and whatever else tends to make a 
home comfortable and agreeable. The simple proposition is 
whether it is the p e of the Senate of the United States that 
its citizens who have been thus misled to go upon the public do- 
main and who for eight or ten years have put in their entire 
lives and all their industry in building up for themselves a home 
shall be driven off by such an enactment as that. 

I wish to say further that this million eight hundred thousand 
acres of land is a high plateau through which three or four 
streams run in deep beds or cafions, as they are called, and the 
parties who have been interested in this matter have located the 
claims of these Indians wong the banksof the streams upon both 
sides, so as that if they shall be inclosed it is a practical assump- 
tion of the possession of the entire domain there, for the land 
which is upon the plateaus is utterly without water, is good for 
nothing whatever but grazing, and if persons can control the 
water which is essential to the use of the cattle, horses, or sheep, 
woy have the entire land in their ion. 

he question as to the validity of the entries Fongaro 
streams is now a subject-matter of examination by the Depart- 
ment. In the treaty of 1868there was a provision that if any In- 
dian desired to engage in agriculture he should enter upon a 
pas of ground and that piece of ground thereafter should not 

held in common by the entire tribe, but should be held by that 
Indian as his exclusive 8 so long as he cultivated the 
same. I have sbat pro on here, 

Mr. DAWES. ryk interrupt the Senator? 

Mr. SANDERS. rtainly. 

Mr. DAWES. Ido not really see that thisdoes interfere with 
that contract. However, I do not know but thatit may. I will 
suggest to the Senator that if he will allow this addition to it I 
shall not object to the amendment: 

Provided, That no h s be c im; 
eee ae are ay 
by Congress. 

Mr. SANDERS. By contract? 

Mr. DAWES. Yes, under that contract. 

wn SANDERS. I think that would be satisfactory. Let me 
see it. 

Mr. DAWES. That would make it safe, and I would not ob- 
ject to the amendment then. 

Mr. SANDERS. Iam satisfied with that proviso. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be stated. 

Mr. SANDERS. Iwill accept the amendment to my amend- 
ment, so that it may be treated as one question. 

The CHIEF CLERK. It is proposed to add to the amendment 
the following proviso: 

Provided, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to impair 
rightacquired under any contract with the Crow Indians heretofore ratifi 
by Congress. = 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is upon agree to 
F of the Senator from Montana [Mr. SANDERS] as 
mi = 

The amendment as modified was agreed to. 

Mr. PERKINS. I ask unanimous consent to turn to pago 53, 
line 12, the item an appropriation for Haskell Institute, 
at Lawrence, Kans., and to increase the amount on line 16 from 
$88,000 to $90,000. I will state that the reason why I make this 
request is in consequence of the damages that Haskell Institute 
recently sustained from the violent storms which have recently 
55 in the great West. It blew there for almost a whole 

a Ps a velocity of 86 miles an hour and destroyed 

. DAWES. I donot object to the amendment. 
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The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 


from Kansas will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 53, line 16, before the word 
“ thousand, strike out the words eighty-eight“ and insert 
„ninety;“ so as to read “‘ ninety thousand dollars.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PERKINS. In line 17, in the proviso, I move to strike 
out the word two” and insert the word four“ before the word 
‘*thousand;” so as to make it correspond with the previous 
amendment. 

Mr. DAWES. It is necessary that that amendment should go 
with the one just made. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. Theamendment of the Senator from 
Kansas will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. In line 17, before the word“ thousand,” 
ere out two“ and insert ‘‘four;” so as to make the proviso 
read: 

Provided, That not more than $4,500 of this amount shall be used in repair’ 
for school and outbuildings. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PERKINS. I have another request that I think the Sen- 
ator in charge of the bill will consent to, and that is, on line 24, 
page 5, to increase the pay of the agent at the Union Agency in 
the Indian Territory to $1,800 a year, what it used to be. e 
chairman of the Committee on Indian Affairs in the other House 
informs me that if the Senate will consent to this increase he will 
make no objection to it. The salary ought to be increased to 
$1,800, what it was until two years.ago. That officer disbursed 
this year $750,000. 

Mr. DAWES. Will the Senator agree that he will not scare 
up sar boay forge ? 

Mr. A SON. Ishall object to that amendment, 

Mr. PERKINS. Very well. 
atk n offer the amendment which I send to 

e desk. . 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 31, line 5, after the word“ dol- 
lars, insert the following proviso: 

Provided, That the Secretary of the Interior may in his discretion expend 
not to exceed $50,000 of said sum in the construction of two Indian industrial 
schools, to cost not to exceed $25,000 each, one to be located at or near Cham- 
berlain, S. Dak., and the other at or near Rapid Aine S. Dak., upon such tracts 
of land not less than 80 acres at each place, as be purchased by him for 
a price not exceeding $4,000. 

Mr. DAWES. Whenthat amendment was offered in substance 
the other day, I objected to it, because it was an attempt, as I 
thought, to divert the money provided here contrary to ss 
visions of the treaty of 1868. My attention has since been called 
to what I had forgotton, that in the agreement made two years 
ago with the Sioux, we provas that the appropriations prom- 
ised in that treaty should be subject to any other disposition that 
Congress might make of them for those general purposes, sub- 
ject to the control of Congress, and for the very purpose 
member now of enabling Congress if it thought that instead of 
the small schoolhouses larger ones were better, to have that 
power. The amendment proposes that the Secretary of the In- 
terior in his discretion may take $50,000 of this $150,000 which 
belongs to the Indians and is provided for here, and build two 
training schools rather than the smaller houses, I am willing 
to leave that discretion with him. It does not add tothe appro- 

. priations at all. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
5 of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. - 
GREW]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. offer another amendment, which I 
send to the desk. ; 

, The VICE-PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. After line 14, on page 33, insert the fol- 
lowing paragragh: 

For com — 7 the Indians of the Crow Creek Reservation for loss sus- 
tained b; ose Indians in 5 less land per capita in their diminished 
reservation than is received by the Indians occupying other diminished 
reservation, the amount to be added to the share of the permanent fund of 
the said Crow Creek Indians, and to be expended in the same manner, and 
to draw interest at the rate of 5 per cent per annum, $187,039. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. All this amendment 2 is to com- 
plete the carrying out of the promises made by the commission- 
ers of the United States who made the treaty with the Sioux In- 
dians. During the debate this afternoon the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts said that a separate bill was drawn to carry out the 
side promises which the Commission made to these Indians; that 
the bill was read to them here in Washington and fully under- 
stood by them, and the representatives of the Government and 
the committees of the two Houses of Congress promised that it 
should be carried out. We did pass that bill, butstruck out this 
provision. We carried out every other agreement but this one. 


I re- 


This amendment is a section from the bill which was submit- 
ted to these Indians and promised to them while they were here. 
The boundaries of this reservation were established by the act 
of Congress. It was submitted to these Indians for ratification. 
The boundary of the reservation cut it down so that they got less 
than any other of the Sioux Indians. When the commissioners 
went there these Indians said they would not sign the agreement 
because their reservation was too small, because they got less 
land than any of the other Indians, and therefore the co 
sioners told them that they would recommend to Congress that 
they be paid $1 an acre for land enough to bring their proportion 
up to that of the smallest of the other reservations. Here is the 
Cad of the Secretary of the Interior transmitting the agree- 
ment: 


tion of $187,039 is recommended for the benefit of the 
e Crow Creek Reservation. The Crow Creek and Lower 
any of the other 
In upon the 
rva 
Es- 
ve tħem the amount asked for, 
to “permanent fund” ol 
ians and . iin for their benefit, as is provided in sec» 
tion 17 of the act of March 2, 1889. 


Mr. DAWES. Has the Senator the bill here? 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I have the bill here. It is A bill to 
enable the Secretary of the Interior to carry out the provisions 
of the ‘act to divide a portion of the reservation of the Sioux 
Nation of Indians in Dakota into separate reservations and to 
secure the relinquishment of the Indian title to the remainder, 
and for other purposes,’ approved March 2, 1889, and making an 
appropriation for the same, and for other purposes.” Then it 
goes on and provides— 

For compensating the Indians of the Crow Creek Reservation for loss sus 
tained by said Indians in receiving less land per capita, etc. 

Mr. DAWES. The reason why that seems to have been 
dropped out is this: When that bill was pending, after it had 
passed the Senate and went down to the other House, there was 
a great deal of 3 lest it would not get through the 
House, and therefore certain sections of it which were deemed 
more important than others were taken out of that bill and put 
into the appropriation bill here. When the bill the 
other House they struck out, as they thought, all of the sections 
that had been put into the appropriation bill, and they struck 
out one too many, and that left this particular section unprovided 
for. Therefore it ought to go into some bill. Ido not see why 
it might not as well go in here. 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. PETTIGREW]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. DAWES. Now, I hope we may have a final vote. 

Mr. SANDERS. I wish to have the attention of the chairman 
of the Committee on Indian Affairs fora moment. I wish to say 
that the amendment which I offered first, providing for the ap- 
propriation of $1,500, was written at the office of the Comm 
sioner of Indian Affairs. The chairman of the committee some- 
what hastily interrupted me, and induced me to sup I had 
subserved the purpose which the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
had in view by simply adding $1,500 to the 5 indi- 
cated by him. That Is an appropriation to enable the Secretary 
of the Interior to negotiate with Indians for the sale of their res- 
ervation or some part of it. 

It is not the design of the Department to buy anything more of 
the Crow Indians as to their reservation, but they are now having 
a controversy touching the validity of divers and sundry pre- 
tended allotments, not on the reservation but on that part of the 
land that by the act of March 3, 1891, was sold to the United 
States, and putting that $1,500 into a sum that is available for 
the purchase of lands on reservations will not assist the Indian 
Department out of the difficulty. I wish to suggest to the chair- 
man of the committee an amendment that I think may appro- 
priately be added. 

Mr. DAWES. I see the Senator’s difficulty, and I suggest 
the following addition: 


Provided, That $1,500 of this sum may be used by the Secre 
terior in negotiating with the Crow Indians any modification of 


agreement. 

Mr.SANDERS. “ One thousand five hundred dollars whereof 
may be used by the Secretary of the Interior in his discre- 
tion to enable him to appoiat a commission to negotiate with the 
Crow Indians as to a modification of the agreement.” 

Mr. DAWES. That is substantially the same thing. I sug- 
gest that it read: 

Provided, That $1,500 of this sum may be used by the Secretary of the In» 
terior in negotiating with the Crow Indians— 

For just what the Senator wants done. 

Mr. SANDERS. This is what I propose: 

Provided, That $1,500 thereof, to be immediately available, may be used to 
enable the Secretary of the Interior in his discretion to appoint a commis- 


of the In- 
existing 
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28, 1890, and ratified INDIAN AGENT. 


mses of Frank Lillibridge, of Pierre, S. Dak., to be agent for the In- 
dians of the Cheyenne River Agency, in South Dakota, vice 
Perain P. Palmer, resigned. 


Mr. DAWES. There is a standing law that no agreement 
made with Indians shall be valid unless ratified by Congress. CONFIRMATION. 
ant 5 For the disposition of their reservations, Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate April 6, 1892. 
at is true. 
Mr. DAWES. I will not object to the amendinent. We will boa ars a 
put it in proper shape. John McCarthy, to be Wark reamed at Berkeley, in the county 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Secretary will read the amend- of Alameda and State of California. 
ment proposed by the Senator from Montana. 
The SECRETARY. It is proposed to add at the bottom of page ; p 
41 tho following proviso: HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Provided, That $1,500 thereof, to be immediately available, may be used to 


enable the Secretary of the Interior in his discretion to appoint a commis- y i i 
sion to negotiate with the Crow Indians of Montana for a modification of WEDNESDAY, Ap ril 6, 1892 


the agreement concluded with said Indians December 28, 1890, and ratified by use at 12 o’clock m. ra 4 

Congress March 3, 1891, and to pay the necessary and actual expenses of said 9 meea 15 od. va P yer by the Rev. EDWARD 
commissioners: Provided, That no such modification shall be valid unless ; ’ chmod, ee 

assented to by a majority of the male adult members of the Crow tribe of In- The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read, cor- 


dians, and be approved by the Secretary of the Interior. rected and approved. 
The amendment was agreed to. HENRY MASTICK VS. THE UNITED STATES. 


Mr. DAWES. At the bottom of page 57I move to add the | The SPEAKER laid before the House a communication from 
following proviso: the Court of Claims, transmitting copy of the findings of the 
Provided, That superintendents of schools herein appropriated for shall be | court in the case of Henry Mastick vs. The United States; which 
appointed by the Secretary of the Interior. e was referred to the Committee on War Claims. 
The amendment was agreed to. 
The amendments were ordered to be engrossed, and the bill FRENCH SPOLIATION CLAIMS. 
to be read a third time, The SPEAKER also laid before the House communications 
The bill was read the third time, and passed. from the Court of Claims, transmitting copy of the findings of 
The title was amended so as to read: the court in the French spoliation claims, arising from the seizure 
12 bill making appropriations fort the Current and. contingent expenses of | of the schooner Betsy and the schooner Phcenix; which were 
ment an (o) lling 8! vi ous i i 
Indian tribes for the fiscal year ending June 50. 1593 ere purposes.” severally referred to the Committee on Claims. . 
PUBLIC BUILDING AT ALLENTOWN, PA. REFERENCE OF SENATE BILL AND CONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS. 
Mr. QUAY. I desire to dispose of a bill which is lying upon The SPEAKER laid before the House a bill and concurrent 
the table and which was reconsidered on my motion. I mowe to | resolutions of the Senate; which were referred as indicated, 
proceed to the consideration of the bill (S. 901) to provide for mass ae j } 
the purchase ‘of a site and the erection of a public building | _ A bill (S. 2606) granting a pension to John A. Dean—to the 
thereon at Allentown, in the State of Pennsylvania. All that | Committee on Pensions. ; : 
is required is that the bill shall be put on its final z A concurrent resolution providing for the printing of 50,000 
The motion was agreed to, and the Senate proceeded to con- | copies of the eighth and ninth annual reports of the Bureau of 
sider the bill. Animal Industry for the years 1891 and 1892—to the Committee 
The VICE-PRESIDENT. The bill has been read the third | on Printing. 8 ane 
time. The question is, Shall the bill pass? A concurrent resolution providing for the printing of 8,000 
The bill was passed. copies of the eleventh and twelfth annual reports of the Director 
HOUSE BILL REFERRED. of the Bureau of Ethnology—to the Committee on Printing. 


The bill (H. R. 4865) for the relief of Neil Fisher was read LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Military | By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as follows: 
Affairs. To Mr. LAGAN, indefinitely, on account of sickness. 

CIRCUIT COURT OF APPEALS. To Mr. PIERCE, for ten days, on accountof important business. 

Mr. HOAR. I suppose the unfinished business revives. To Mr. SNODGRASS, indefinitely, on account of important busi- 

The VICE-PRESIDENT. The Chair lays before the Senate | ness. 

i 3 8 bin (8. 2720 to F ; 105 BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER, SOUTH DAKOTA, 
e SECRETARY. 5 amend an act entitle ; 
Mr. PICKLER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanim 
‘An act to establish circuit courts of appeals and to define and | the present consideration Mf the Dill (S. 440) 10 e 
Sie Be miter pe ete the jurisdiction of the courts of the | struction of a bridge across the Missouri River, between the city 
Un tes, and for other purposes. of Chamberlain, in Brule County, and Lyman County, in the State 
DISTRICT APPROPRIATION BILL, of South Dakota. 

Mr. ALLISON. Idesire to give a notice. I think perhaps it The SPEAKER. The bill will be read subject to objection. 
is too late to-day, although I should be glad to go on for half an | Mr. PICKLER. I ask unanimous consent that the reading of 
hour now; butI desire to give notice that to-morrow, immediately | the bill be dispensed with. I will state that this is merely a 
after the routine business, I shall ask the Senate to consider the | bridge bill, a Senate bill which has been unanimously 8 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. It relates very much | by the Committee on Commerce of the House. It is inthe usual 
to m rsonal convenience if Senators will allow me to do that. form. 

I th probably we can finish the bill to-morrow. ` I shall en-“ Mr. KYLE. Mr. Speaker, before consent is given I should 
deavor not to introduce into it any very troublesome questions. | like to know what this bill is? 4 
eee ee The SPEAKER. The title of the bill will be again reported. 


The title of the bill was read. 
Mr. PETTIGREW. I move that the Senate proceed to the] Mr. KYLE. I would like to inquire of the gentleman if this 


consideration of executive business. ; 5 5 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the are an Re a hot: 


consideration of excutive business. After five minutes spent in : 
executive session the doors were reopened and (at 5 o’clock and Siping 1 „ objection: 30, the DEE “being: ean 


5 minutes p. m.) the Senate adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday There bein ; ; A 
3 ; ’ g no objection, the reading of the bill was dispensed 
April 7, 1892, at 12 o'clock meridian. with, the bill was considered, 1 O a third 8 read 
the third time, and erat 
NOMINATIONS. On motion of Mr. PICKLER, a motion to reconsider the last 
Executive nominations received by the Senate April 6, 1892. vote was laid on the table. 
REGISTER OF LAND OFFICE. PINKERTON DETECTIVE AGENCY. 
Franklin P. Phillips, of Watertown, S. Dak., to be register of | Mr.SIMPSON. Mr. S I ask unanimous consent for the 


er 
ee office at Watertown, S. Dak., vice Charles G. Williams 5 . of the resolution which Isend to the Clerk’s 
. esk. 
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The SPEAKER. The resolution will be reported, after which 
the Chair will ask if there be objection. 

ZF Clerk read as follows: i 

Reso That the Committee on the 2 is 
part to the House The resolution providing for Investigation et erin 

er’ ` 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the resolution? 

Mr. BYNUM.’ I think it will be better to let that resolution 
go to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana objects. 

Mr. SIMPSON. I wish to say that this has been referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary, and they have had ample time 
$ report it; and now we simply ask the adoption of this resolu- 

on. 

Mr. BYNUM. I will say to the gentleman that the resolution 
referred to the committee has been under consideration. Gen- 
tlemen have been called upon to show some reason why itshould 
pass, and have not yet furnished sufficient reasons. 

Mr. WATSON. In regard to that I wish to say that I have 
been twice before the committee and have furnished them with 
all the necessary information. 

Mr. BYNUM. Let us have the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana demands the 
re order, which is equivalent to an objection. 

r. CULBERSON. I ope the gentleman from Indiana will 
withdraw that objection, and I ask to do so. 

Mr. BYNUM. At the request of the gentleman from Texas I 
will withdraw my objection. 

The SPE Is there further objection to the 
consideration of the resolution just repo 

There was no objection. 

The resolution was 

On motion of Mr. S 
was laid on the table. 


MILITARY POST NEAR LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Mr. TERRY. Mr.S r, I desire to call up the bill S. 113, 
and I ask for its immediate consideration. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill to establish a military post near Little Rock, Ark. 

Beit ete., That m the city of Little Rock conveying, or causing 
to be conveyed, to the States the fee-simple title to not less than 
1,000 acres of situated within 10 miles of said city, and on or near a 
rai and constituting an eligible and suitable site for an army post, and 
to be a ved and accepted the Secretary of War for that Se, 
Suing postor such chacecher und cabecthy RETIS BAGEST OE War shalidicen 

to 0 and ca as of War t 
and 2 and upon the approval nf ce of said lands by the Sec- 
re of War for an post, and in eration of the conveyance to 
the all the right, title, and interest of the United 


resent 
d by the Clerk? 


to. 
ON, a motion to reconsider the last vote 


the east by M: ont street, and on the west by the Qua: 
30 acres, more or l 8 0 in the city of Little Rock upon 
the express trustand 


SEC. 2. That for the of a ying the expenses of locating said 

arbor Aaa as aforesaid, and of constructing barracks, quarters, hospital, 

ens, mess ecessary 

and suitable buil there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
2 l s, cA 


a 
the aforesaid tract of land shall have teen conveyed 
United States. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the Senate bill. 

Mr. STOUT. I object. 

The SPEAKER. e gentleman from Michigan [Mr. STOUT] 


. 

r. MCMILLIN. I demand the regular order. 

EXPENSES OF CONFERENCE OF POSTMASTERS AT WASHING- 
TON, D. C. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. Mr. S er— 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from North Carolina desires, 
as the Chair understands, to present a privileged report. 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I am directed by the 
Committee on the Post-Office and Post-Roads to report the resolu- 
tion which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

Mr. STOUT. If I may be allowed to make a statement, my ob- 
jection to the consideration of the Senate bill is based on the fact 
that we have been very generous—— 

The SPEAKER. e Chair will state to the gentleman that 
debate is not in order except by unanimous consent. The regu- 
lar order has been demanded, and the gentleman from North 
Carolina now desires to submit a privileged report, which the 
Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. EXLOE submitted the following, which was referred to the Committee 
on the Post-Office and Rost-Roads: 
Resolved, That the Postmaster-General be requested to inform the House 


of Representatives whether he has directed the 2 of any expenses 

incurred by first and second asters while att the recent 
postm: at and if so, out of what fund. 

authority of what statute, and that he be further reqnested to fur- 

nish a detailed statement of such expenditures, if any. 

Geos the resolution introduced by Mr. ENLOE requesting the Postmaster- 


Mr. HENDERSON, of North Carolina. Iwill say that this is 
a mere matter of inquiry and it is reported favorably. 

The Clerk read as follows: ; 

Mr. HENDERSON of North l Commi 
and Post-Roads, submitted 8 8 ep eee Pere 
i ane SPEAKER. The question is upon agreeing to the reso- 
ution. 

Mr. LOUD. Mr. Speaker, the only objection we can possibl 
have to the adoption of the 5 is that it is not heosd 
enough in its scope. It is currently reported that the Post- 
master-General, in the line of his duty, had invited certain post- 
masters to the city of Washington for the purpose of a confer- 
ence, and itis further currently reported that there has been 
about $500 expended in this direction. Now, if we are to inves- 
tigate the Postmaster-General and the Post-Office Department, 
it seems to me that we ought to go further. It seems to me that 
here is an avenue for the appointment of at least two stenog- 
ae at $10 a day, and there are many questions that are in- 
volved that might be investigated. Itis reported that a break- 
fast was given, that certain members of the Post-Office Com- 
mittee attended. Now, it is possible that some of this money 
may have been devoted to that purpose, and if so, that question 
should be investigated, and if any member of this House has 
8 of the spoils or the plunder, he ought to ba compelled 
to disgorge—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. Compelled to disgorge the breakfast? [Laugh- 
ter. 

r. LOUD. Now, I believe this House should rise to the mag- 
nitude of the occasion and investigate this question in all its 
bearings; investigate the whole of the Post-Office Department. 
Here is an officer who has charge of the disbursement of some 
seventy or eighty millions of do a year, and it is insinuated 
that he has misappropriated the enormous sum of Let us 
go at it from the bottom and look at it as becomes the magnitude 
of the occasion. Do not let us do it in such an incomplets man- 
ner. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Will the gentleman per- 
mit a question? : 

Mr. LOUD. Why, certainly. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. L understand that through- 
out this whole country the postmaster in each county seat has by 
direction of the Postmaster-General made a personal investiga- 
tion of all the post-offices in each county, each one in his respect- 
ive county. I would ask whether this resolution goes far enough 
to investigate and bring out the fact that that was done entirely 
at the expense of the postmasters themselves? 

A MEMBER. Was that done at their own expense? 

Mr.BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Of course it was done at their 
own expense, and I want to know whether this resolution is broad 
enough to cover that feature of it. 

Mr. LOUD. I do not think it is. The fact remains, however, 
that 18 were brought here from all over the country, 
one from San Francisco, more than 3,000 miles away, and the 
enormous sum of $500 dollars has been expended in this matter. 
This is a great question, gentlemen, and ought to be considered 
with due gravity. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Will the gentleman yield to. me for a single 
moment? i 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Georgia. 

Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Stout] has withdrawn his objection to the present consid- 
eration of the bill (S. 113) to establish a military post near Little 
Rock, Ark. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. Speaker, have I the floor? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia has the floor. 

Mr. BLOUNT. Mr. 1 I believe that the House will 
pass this resolution, and I donot think there is any sound reason 
why any gentleman on either side of the House should object to 


it, especially after certain 8 by the gentleman from 


California [Mr. Loup], to which I shall advertina few moments. 
It is only a proper thing, in justice to the Postmaster-General 
himself, that this resolution shall pass. There has been a con- 
vention of first and second class postmasters in this city. It has 
been alleged, in a way that the committee could not fail to take 
notice of, that the cost of that convention had been paid out of 
the miscellaneous funds for the office of the Postmaster-General; 
that it was an unusual use of that fund, not contemplated by Con- 
gress at any time, nor acted on hitherto. If that is true, why 
not permit the Postmaster-General to make his answer? If he 
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has an answer for it, let the Committee on the Post-Office and 
Post-Roads act on it, and if he is in error in the use, why let the 
House be informed of it. There can be no reasonable objection 
to ob this information. 

The gentleman from California has suggested a breakfast at 
the house of the Postmaster-General, and the ble presence 
of gentlemen on the Committee on the Post-Office and Post- 
Roads there, and the possible impropriety of those gentlemen 
accepting an invitation from the Postmaster-General to meet 
there the first and second class postmasters. In so far as I am 
concerned, I can see no impropriety in his entertaining if he sees 
fit to do so. Ican not see any connection between the interpre- 
tation of a provision on an appropriation bill in regard to mis- 
cellaneous expenditures and a social affair on the part of the Post- 
master-General. I can not believe that there was any improper 

in it, and I think that in the interest of the public sery- 
ie the Postmaster-General ought and should have that right to 
make answer to this resolution and these criticisms. For one, I 
am not willing to do to him or any head of any Department in 
this Government any injustice in any way, nor am I willing to 
hesitate to ask for the reasons upon which he acted where I am 
in doubt as to the propriety of the use of the fund, That is all 
there is in this resolution. 

Mr. McCreary and Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois rose. 

Mr. McCREARY. I would like to 

Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Kentucky. 

Mr, MCCREARY, Mr. Speaker, I think it is hardly necessary 
to debate the resolution now before the House. Itis charged 
that the e of firstand second class postmasters who visited 
this city while attending a convention have been paid by the 
Postmaster-General, and the object of the resolution is to ascer- 
tain if that is true, and out of what fund they were paid. Now, I 
do not know that their expenses were paid, Ido not know that 
the Postmaster-General had anything to do with the paying of 
their expenses; but I simply know that there was a large con- 
vention of first and second class postmasters held in this city, 
and I have heard that that convention was beneficial. When a 
resolution is reported by a committee, having the indorsement 
of that committee, such as this resolution has, after the state- 
ment made by the gentleman from California, I think this House 
ought to pass this resolution; and I hope it will be passed. 

Mr. NDERSON of North Carolina. Mr. Speaker, I donot 
sup that the House wishes to discuss the matter any longer, 
as it is a mere matter of inquiry; and, therefore, I demand the 
previous question. 

The previous question was ordered; and under the operation 
thereof the resolution was agreed to. 

On motion of Mr. HENDERSON of North Carolina, a motion 
to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


MELITARY POST NEAR LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Mr. TERRY. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Stout], who e objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill S, 113, has withdrawn his objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair is informed that the objection is 
withdrawn to the request of the gentleman from Arkansas for 
unanimous consent to consider the Senate bill. 

Mr, STOUT. Mr. Speaker, I wish to give my reason for with- 
drawing my objection, if I may be permitted. I have no objec- 
tion to the consideration of the proposition, and if there be good 
reasons why it should pass I hope they will be stated. The rea- 
son I opposed it was I considered the fact that in the city of Fort 
Smith there was a reservation of over half a million dollars in 
value, which was given to the public school fund. Now, in or- 
der to supply a reservation for the United States, it is proposed 
to give 36 acres of land to the city of Little Rock, and is a propo- 
sition to pay $50,000 towards procuring another place. Now, 
if there be any good reasons why it should be done, I will be 
bind glad to hear them. 

e SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent for the present consideration of a bill, the title of 
which the Clerk will read, after which the Chair will ask if 
there be objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

A bill (S. 113) to establish a military post near Little, Rock, Ark, 

The SPEAKER. The bill has been once read. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I do not object, provided 
there can be a few moments to have an explanation of the bill. 
It seems to provide that the Government shall establish a post. 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. I will explain it in three minutes. 

Mr. TERRY. The bill has been indorsed by the War Depart- 
ment. 

Mr. BAILEY. I should like to have the bill reported again. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas requests that 
the bill shall be again reported. 
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The bill was again read. 

Mr. BAILEY. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is made. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE. 


By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

RANDALL, for two weeks, on account of important business. 
ORDER OF BUSINESS. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I call for the regular order. 

The SPEAKER. The regular orderisdemanded. The regu- 
8 is the call of standing and select committees for re- 
ports. 

SUBPORTS OF ENTRY, SUPERIOR AND ASHLAND, WIS. 


Mr. PRICE, from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, reported back with a favorable recommendation a 
bill (H. R. 6788) to establish subports of entry and delivery at 
Superior, Wis., and at Ashland, Wis., in the Superior collection 
district of Michigan and Wisconsin; which was referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, and, 
with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 

RUSSIAN ANTI-JEWISH LAWS. _ 
Mr. CHIPMAN, from the Committee on Foreign Affairs, re- 
rted back with a fayorable recommendation a joint resolution 
H. Res. 94) to inquire into the operation of the anti-Jewish laws 
of Russia on American citizens; which was referred to the House 
8 and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 
MILITARY TELEGRAPH LINES. 


Mr. CROSBY, from the Committee on Military Affairs, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation a bill(H. R. 7586) 
to provide for military 4 pe h lines; which was referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be printed. 
MEDALS FOR OFFICERS AND CREW UNITED STATES STEAM- 

SHIP BALTIMORE. 0 

Mr. GEISSENHAINER, from the Committee on Naval Af- 
fairs, reported back with a favorable recommendation the joint 
resolution (H. Res. 80) authorizing the acceptance of medals pre- 
sented to the officers and crew of the United States steamship 
Baltimore by the King of Sweden; which was referred to the 
House Calendar, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

LOT 1, BLOCK 72, HOT SPRINGS RESERVATION. 

Mr. MCRAE, from the Committee on the Public Lands, reported 
back with a favorable recommendation a bill (H. R. 7688) to grant 
lot No. 1, in block No. 72, of the Hot Springs Reservation, to the 
school district of the city of Hot Springs for school purposes; 
which was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to 
be printed. 

EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENT OF MINES AND MINING. 


Mr. COWLES, from the Committee on Mines and Mining, re- 
ported back with a favorable recommendation a bill (H. R. 5161) 
to create an executive department of mines and mining; which 
was referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state 
of the Walon, and, with the accompanying report, ordered to be 
printed. 

SQUARE %8, WASHINGTON. 


Mr. HEMPHILL, from the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia, reported back with a favorable recommendation a bill 
H. R. 7081) confirming title to lands in the subdivision of square 
206, in the city of Washington, D. C. 

The SPEAKER. Does this bill involve any appropriation or 

t of Government land? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. It proposes toconfirm the subdivision that 
has been heretofore made. 

The SPEAKER. Land that is claimed by the Government? 

Mr. HEMPHILL. Lean not say that it is claimed by the Gov- 
ernment. Let the bill go tothe Committee of the Whole House 
on the state of the Union. 

The bill was so referred, and, with the accompanying report, 
ordered to be printed. : 

The SPEAKER. This completes the call of standing and se- 
lect committees. 


~ 


ORDER OF BUSINESS. 


Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, Imove that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of revenue bills; and pend- 
ing that, I ask unanimous consent that all debate upon the 
pending section and amendments thereto be limited to an hour ; 
and a quarter; half an hour to be assigned to this side of the 
House and three-quarters to the other side. 
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APRIL 6, 


Mr. BURROWS. Mr. S er, I would be glad to renew my 
efforts with the gentleman from Tennessee . MCMILLIN] to 
come to an amicable understanding as to the amount of e 
that is to be allowed for debate upon this paragraph or section. 
We asked yesterday for an hour on our side. e would like 
very much to have that time, and do not think the request is 
unreasonable. I ask the gentleman now to modify his proposi- 
tion so as to allow an hour for debate on this side of the House. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Mr. S er, I would like very well to set- 
tle the matter amicably with my friend. The motion that I made 
8 was for half an hour on each side. Afterwards I mod- 

ed that so as to give three-quarters of an hour to the other 
e and within 


side, thus giving them fifteen minutes the advan 
y asked for, 


fifteen minutes of the amount of time they origin 
and I think that ought to be satisfactory. 

Mr. COWLES. Oh, give them an hour. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. 6 there are so many items of 
importance in this section that I would be gins if the gentleman 
would consent to one hour for debate on this side and then gen- 
tlemen on the other side also can take an hour, or less time, as 
88 desire. t 

. MCMILLIN. I hope that my proposition will be satisfac- 
tory to my friends on the other side. 

r. B WS. Personally I would consent to it, but there 
are quite a number of gentlemen on this side who would like to 
be heard upon some portions of this section, and I do not think 
our request is unreasonable. We ask for only an hour, and that, 
of course, would conclude all debate upon the section and there 
would be no intention or purpose to delay progress on the bill. 

. Mr. MCMILLIN. I am very anxious to get along with the 
consideration of this bill; I have at no time desired to be unrea- 
sonable—— 

Mr. BURROWS. I know that. 

Mr. McMILLIN. I donot think thata proposition to give 
the other side an advantage to the extent of one-fifth of the whole 
time to be allowed for debate is unreasonable. 

Mr. BURROWS, There ought not to be much higgling over 
fifteen minutes; and the gentleman from Tennessee will remem- 
ber that in the general debate double the time which was given 
to this side was accorded to the other. We ask only one hour 
upon this section; and that will end the matter. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Mr. Speaker, I am there shall be 
three-quarters of an hour on each side if the 8 prefers 
that, making one hour and a half of debate. I think that would 
have been satisfactory yesterday; I think it is reasonable to-day. 

Mr. BURROWS. ell, it is not as much as we think we 
ought to have; at the same time we are so anxious to proceed 
with the consideration of this bill that we will agree to it. 
[Laughter.] 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Tennessee asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on the pen section be limited 
to one hour and a half, to be divided equally between the two 
sides. Is there objection? The. Chair hears none, and it is so 
ordered. If there be no objection, it will be understood that 
the motions made yesterda; relation to this matter and now 
pending are withdrawn. The Chair hears no objection. 

The question recurring on the motion of Mr. MCMILLIN, that 
the House resolve itself into Committee of the Whole for the 
consideration of revenue bills, it was agreed to. 


WOOL. 


The House accordingly resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole (Mr. BLOUNT in the chair), and resumed the considera- 
tion of the bill (H. R. 6007) to place wool on the free list, and to 
reduce the duties on woolen goods. 

The C By order of the House, debate on the 
pending section or p h has been limited to one hour and 
a half, to be equally divide between the two sides. The pend- 
ing question is on an amendment of the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. BURROWS], which the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


In line 5, after the word all.“ strike out the word wools." 


The question being taken, the amendment was rejected, there 
being—ayes 38, noes 130. 

Mr. OTIS. I move to amend by striking out the whole of the 
pending section, beginning with line 3. 

Mr. Chairman, I desire to read a sentence—— 

Mr. BURROWS. I suppose, Mr. Chairman, that this amend- 
ment will be regarded as pending—not to be voted on, however, 
until there has been opportunity to perfect the section by further 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Of course it will be in order, pending the 
motion to strike out the section, to perfect it. The gentleman 
from Kansas [Mr. OTIS] will proceed. 

Mr. OTIS. Mr. Ch n, I desire to call attention to a sen- 


tence in the minority report from the Committee on Ways and 
Means, page 77: 

Something is due from 8 to agriculture. It is entitled to at least 
— ares treatment as is accorded our manufacturing and commercial inter- 

I think those words are eminently proper at this time, and that 
no truer language could be used in connection with this bill. It 
seems to me, sir, that the bill in the first section practically in- 
sults the wool-growers and the flock-masters of this country, and 
in the second section it proposes to rob . I am 
surprised that the Committee on Ways and Means should report 
a bill of this character. 

If they would bring in a bill to repeal the McKinley law, or to 
wipe from the statute book all the legislation with reference to 
tariffs, I would heartily support it; but here a single artiela 
is selected by this committee, out of over two thousand—and 
almost the only article, perhaps, in which the farmer has a 
peculiar pecuniary interest—this single article is selected to ba 
placed on the free list, while at the very same time and the very 
same bill they propose to keep the tariffon the manufactured 
woolen fabrics. I can not see any justice in that proposition, If 
the bill struck off the tariff on manufactured articles I would be 
willing to stand by it; but as a farmer, as a representative of an 
agricultural district and an agricultural people, I can never con- 
sent to pam wool on the free list and at the same time continue 
the tariff upon woolen fabrics manufactured in this country, It 
is an imposition upon the agriculturists of this land to urge that 
kind of a proposition. 

I do not understand why it is that this measure, coming as it 
does from the great Committee on Ways and Means, a commit- 
tee that is supposed to represent the concentrated wisdom of the 
House, should present such features as it does present, or wh 
the committee come in here with a proposition of this kind, 
after three months’ labor, reporting a little, puny bill putting 
wool upon the free list! It seems to me that it does not embody 
our ideas of what ought to be done in regard to so important a 
anona as the tariff question. I say, then, Mr. Chairman, if 
they will go back and stand by the proposition of Thomas Jeffer- 
son, Commerce and honest friendship with all nations,” we 
will support them most heartily. But we will not consent ta 
strike off one article by this bill that gives the farmer an ad- 
vantage and at the same time preserve the tariff on articles man- 
ufactured from that material. 

I can not understand the intention of the committee in this 
unless they expect it is some sort of a bait which they have 
thrown out to the manufacturers, and at the same time attempt 
to mislead the farmer, while it absolutely destroys or greatly re- 
duces his income. And, further than this, Mr. Chairman, it 
practically continues the robbery from the farmer's pocket b 
retain the high tariff on the manufactured article. I thin 
the bill is in the interest of the manufacturers and of the manu- 
facturers alone. Where the benefit to the farmer comes in I 
can not see. I am informed that not a single solitary member 
of that Committee on Ways and Means is an agriculturist, and 
I should think so, without that information, from the report 
they have submitted on the bill. 

I merely wanted to say this in justice to my constituency and 
myself, because I could not consistently support that bill and 
defend myself before my constituents. 

Mr. Chairman, if two farmersare engaged in sheep husbandry, 
one located in Northern New York or Montana and the other 8. 
few miles further north across the British line, and both carry 
their wool to the same market in the United States; and wool in 
that market is worth 30 cents per pound, and there is æ tariff of 
12 cents per poand levied by the United States, any ring agp 
will tell us that the Englishman realizes but 18 cents for his 
wool. Tapena on the Republican side.] 

.Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I wish to offer a substi- 
tute for the pending amendment. 

The CHATRMA. The motion of the gentleman from Kansas 
is to strike out the paragraph, but the gentleman’s amendment 
will be read at this time. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amend section 1, line 5, by st out the word * wool;” and strike out in 
line 6 the words wool and,“ and add at the end of section 1 the words and 
upon all imported wools the duty shall be 30 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with a 
great deal of attention to the arguments which have been sub- 
mitted in favor of free wool, and I confess that it seems to me if 
the principle does not hold good with regard to wool—that is the 
principle of incidental protection—it does not hold good with re- 
gard to anything else. I can not see why the wool-grower and 
the vast majority of the farmers of this country, more or less 
directly or indirectly interested in wool-growing, why that article 
in which they areinterested should be put upon the free listand 
at the same time protection be given to the manufacturers, The 
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argument used for giving the wool to the manufacturer is that 
he may produce cheaper goods. If that is true it must give him 
cheaper material, and to give him cheap wool you must reduce 
the price of the product of the farmers of this country. There 
is no question of that. There is no escape from that position. 
I have figured the thing from every standpoint, and I can not find 
a rule of mathematics that will apply to it unless you take the 
New England carpet-bagger's rule down in the South when he 
undertook to settle with the negroes, and that is— 
A naught is a naught, 


And a figger is a figger, 
This is all for the white man 
And none for the nigger. 
This is protection for the manufacturer and free wool for the 
farmer. This is tariff for the manufacturer and reform for the 
farmers. There are thousands of Farmers’ Alliance lodges, of 


farmers’ grange lodges, thousands of farmers’ mutual benefit 
associations, thousands of lodges of farmers’ leagues throughout 
this country; and I have yet to hear of one single one of them 
that has asked to put wool on the free list as any protection or 
relief to them. But we have heard, Mr. Chairman, in thunder 
tones that they were opposed to building up one industry at the 
expense of another. 

offering this amendment, therefore, I simply ask that pro- 
tection to the farmer that is given to the manufacturer—noth- 


ing more. 
[Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois withholds his remarks for re- 
vision. See Appendix.] 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. R 

Mr. FITHIAN. Mr. Chairman, in the few minutes I have I 
desire to have the Clerk read an editorial from the Chicago 
Tribune, published in the vicinity of my colleague, which is a 
complete answer to the puzzle that has been bothering him. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

From Chicago Tribune, March 14, 1892.] 
WHY WOOL SHOULD BE MADE FREE. 

In 1880 the total quantity of domestic and fo: wool retained in the 
United States for home consumption was 356,000,000 pounds. In 1890 the 
amount was 366,000,000 pounds. The increase in ten years was a little over 3 

rcent. During that period the population of the country increased nearly 
Eper cent, and its consumption of woolens should have increased in an even 
greater ratio, because the ability of the mass of the people to buy goods is 
greater than it was in 1880. 

It is known that the woolen mills turned out a far greater quantity of 
. 1880. While the stock of wool they used increased only 

per cent in ten years their output increased enormously. It follows that 
the woolen they sold contained an eee quantity of shoddy, 
mungo, and cotton, and that the toopi actually a smaller quantity of 
woolen goods per capita than they in 1880. 

The manifest reason for this was that the manufacturers were denied ac- 
cess to the foreign wools which theyneed tomix with the home-grown ones. 
Not having those, wools at reasonable rates they have had to blend the Ameri- 
can fleeces with cotton and other substitutes. Ev. increase in the wool 
duties means the use of a greater quantity of these substitutes, and a smaller 
use per capita of all-wool goods by Americans. If the manufacturer can get 
a wool at 8 cents a pound for purposes he will use it, but ifa duty of 
5or6 cents a is clapped on that wool he will not buy it, but will take 
cotton at 7or8centsapound, The consumer gets a fabric for which he pays 
no more than for the old one, but it is not an all-wool one. 

The duty on wools makes woolen goods dearer and disco’ es their use. 
The duties on the Australian wool, of which American man turers are 

saree quantities, is 11 cents a pound. If they got it duty free byes f 
would sell at a lower price the goods made of mixed Australian and Ameri- 
can wools. As the price fell consumption would increase. The manufactur- 
ers would buy more of the Australian wool, but that would necessitate the 
purchase of more home-grown wool to mix with it. There would be an in- 
creased demand for the latter. Its price would advance and more would 
be wn. The man, paying 11 cents less for part of the wool he used, 
could afford to pay more for the American fleeces and yet ask the consumer 
less than he did. 

The remoyal of the duties from wool would be a blessing to manufacturer, 
wool-grower, and the consumer of woolens, who would get cheaper, warmer, 
and more durable goods. 


Mr. FITHIAN. I only desire to add that the Chicago Trib- 
une is a Republican paper. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. I will say to my e 
has had that editorial read that the Chicago Tribune, like my 
friend, favors free wool, and that I do not agree with the Tribune. 
I think that same article has appeared in the RECORD once be- 
fore. : 

Mr. FITHIAN. I do not know whether it has or not; but it 
can not appear too often. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. If my friend will permit me to interrupt him 
right there, in connection with the wool and the sheep question 
in their State, I will say that the number of sheep has fallen off 
in the State of Illinois, since the duty was increased on wool in 
1868, from 2,700,000 down to 700,000, in round numbers. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. It is since the decrease of the duty in 1883. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 

Mr. DINGLEY.. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. LIND. Mr. Chairman 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine is recognized. 


[Mr. LIND withholds his remarks for revision. See Appendix.] 


Mr. LANHAM. Mr. Chairman, it was my opinion, expressed 
even before the organization of the Fifty-second Congress, that 
the correct policy of the Democratic party would be to make a 
general assault all along the line upon the system of high taxa- 
tion as embodied in the law of the last Congress, popularly under- 
stood as the McKinley act. 

It seemed to me that the best exhibition of Democratic faith 
and practice would be to formulate and pass through the House 
of Representatives a comprehensive bill, thoroughly reforma- 
tory inits provisions, and embracing every schedule which levies 
taxes in excess of the amounts absolutely necessary for an eco- 
nomical administration of the Government; that the real creed 
of Democracy would be best discovered and submitted to the 
criticism and judgment of the American people by a direct ap- 
plication of its doctrine to every article of importation, in which 
the free list and the dutiable list should be specifically defined, 
to the end that it might be known to all just what the country 
might expect in the shape of tariff legislation under the auspices 
of Democratic régime, and that a complete and intelligible dif- 
ferentiation of the plans and —— of the two great political 
parties on the subject of Federal taxation, in all its bearings, 
might be accomplished. 

The controlling desiderata among all thoughtful and practical 
men in all the affairs of business and politics are directness and 
certainty. Mere platforms of variable interpretation and prom- 
ises by construction are rapidly losing any hold they may have 
heretofore had upon the public mind. 

Works, fruits, results are in demand. If the tariff is a local 
question;” if the Democratic Dk is not able to rise above all 
local considerations and special solicitations in the treatment of 
this question; if it is divided in its councils, and is not governed 
by the spirit of all fairness toall the people; if it would bless the 
manufacturers and oppress the producer; if it would make a 
Judah of one American citizen and an Issachar of another, it is 
time that the light should be turned upon all its postulates, its 
professions and performances. I believe its principles are right- 
eous and its doctrines are sound. Their execution, in all earn- 
estness, is most desirable and needful. 

Mr. Chairman, whatever differences of opinion may have ob- 
tained among Democrats as to the proper mode of attacking the 
McKinley act, it is worthy of notices that in what has been termed 
during this discussion ‘‘a sporadic attack” the shaft of the 
archer has found its mark, and the main battlement of protec- 
tion has felt the shock. : 

The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS], who is ons of 
the chief watchmen on the wall-towers of protection, has recog- 
nized the significance and seriousness of the assault, and rung 
the alarm-bell, which summons his associates to earnest resist- 
ance. In his able speech of April 2 he said: 

But the party of free trade has amethod inits madness. The adherentsof 
that party need no one to advise them that if they can succeed in placing wool 


on the free list that it is the of the end of the protective system 
of the United States. 


If the plan of the campaign upon which we have entered and 
the disposition of our lines of battle as made oe any vindi- 
cation; if we need assurance that the policy we have adopted is 
not without wisdom, we have that vindication and find that as- 
surance in the utterance of the eminent gentleman from Michi- 
gan. There is comfort in his words— 


The beginning of the end of the protective system of the United States. 


Do Democrats require any other argument in favor of free 
wool? Is there one among us who will withhold his support of 
the proposition in the presence of such an assurance from such 
acompetent and authoritative source? What stronger induce- 
ment, what loftier aim, can animate our faith and strengthen 
our resolution than the, to us, grateful promise involved in this 
important declaration? 

Mr. Chairman, I have the honor to representa district in which 
there are more than a million of sheep, and if I had no other 
reason to justify my vote I would regard my action as abun- 
dantly fortified in the support I shall give this bill by what the 
ponema from Michigan has announced. Itis hard to endure 

igh taxation on manufactured products; it is a burden grievous 
to be borne to have to pay 40 per cent duties on woolen goods; it is 
a maladjustment to place raw materials on the free list and favor 
manufacturers by the imposition of protective tariffs. Allshould 
be treated alike; but in submitting to these discriminations and 
oppressions for a season may we not be inspired with renascent 
hope, when we are told that through such a sacrifice and above 
the gloom of such an experience can be seen the beginning of 
the end of the protective system?” 

Mr. Chairman, what has this protective system done, what are 
its virtues, that it should be perpetuated? What claim has it 
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upon the reverence of the people and the respect of the tax- 
ers? 
PY shall attempt no résumé of tariff history before the war. It 


is sufficient for the present purpose and made necessary by limi- 
tation of the time wed me to confine myself to recent years. 
It has continued in a period of peace for more than a quarter of 
a century exorbitant exactions upon the people, originally levied 
for the admitted purpose and necessity of war. It hasserved to 
promote selfish interests. 

It has come to the aid of special classes at public expense. It 
has bestowed privileges on a few to the detriment of the many. 
It has diver the flow of taxation from the Federal Treasury 
to the private pocket. It has Diy enon common tribute to indi- 
vidual benefit. It hasemployed the authority of Government to 
the aggrandizement and enrichment of particular citizens. It 
has by unjust and extraordinary methods fostered the abnormal 
accumulation of collossal personal fortunes. It has made i- 
ble the concentration of vast unearned and unmerited wealth in 
the hands of afew men. It has been the prolific source of trusts 
and capitalistic combinations, which have defied competition and 
crushed competitors. It has turned loose an unchecked tide of 
avarice. It has debauched patriotism in selfish greed. It has 
spread discontent and estrangement among the people. It has 
invited distrust of legislative integrity. It has undermined 

ular confidence in the justice and equality of our institutions. 
t has corrupted the fountains of Americanism. It has confed- 
erated and ded together its beneficiaries, purse-proud and 
money-strong, in one common conspiracy to so control the law- 
making power as to prevent any sort of remedial 1 ation 
looking to the interest of the mass of the people. In its wake 
have followed all forms and every species of class legislation. 
It is the Ilias malorum of the American Republic. 

Mr. Chairman, the protective system of the United States,” 
which finds extravagant expression in the McKinley act, can not 
endure; it can not long stand in the presence of an taurea poo 
ple. It does not represent the permanent policy of this free 
country. Aside from the principle involved in the Democratic 
idea of taxation, the See of the situation, present and 

rospective, will ultimately force the Government to levy taxes 
S revenue only. To the extentthat importations are decreased 
or prohibited by customs duties, reyenue is correspondingly 
diminished or abated. The higher the duties the less the im- 
ports and the less the revenues; the lower the duties the greater 
the imports and the more the revenue are accepted conditions in 
tariff operations. Prohibitory tariff and free trade are equiva- 
lent, so far as governmental revenue from either source is con- 
cerned. 

Under existing conditions a vast sum of money must be an- 
nually appropriated to meet the expenses and conduct the affairs 
of the Government. 

As long as the present methods of collecting taxes prevail, 
that man is an optimist who can bring himself to the intelligent 
belief that we shall ever have a thoroughly and strictly econom- 
ical administration of the Federal Government; that no more 
money will be expended than is absolutely necessary in the pub- 
lic service; that public business can or will be conducted on any 
rule approaching the economy which is observed and required 
in State administrations, or the management of private affairs. 
Supernumerary offices—bureaus and divisions and commissions— 
whether n or otherwise, innumerable demands upon the 
public Treasury for every imaginable p and in every con- 
ceivable form; all sorts of expenses, will fo continued from ses- 
sion to session, and unceasingly drain the revenues of the Gov- 
ernment, 

Say what we will or may about billion-dollar Co and 
billion-dollar countries; strive as we may to stop pa ag post- 


pone appropriations for a more convenient season; transfer re- 
sponsibility from one ae to another and from one session or 
one Co: to another; do all that figures and ingenuity can 
devise; draw distinctions between Republican prodigality and 


Democratic economy; struggle however earnestly and patriot- 


ically to save the people’s money—but we need not to shut 
our eyes to the fact that we will soon have 3 by the period 
expenditure of this 


when the annual average 774 85 riation an: 
Government will be materially less than one-half billion of dol- 
lars. Deprecate it as we may, there is room for 8 
that in future it may not be within the power of our best econo- 
mists to confine the amount to that prodigious limit. Indeed, it 
would seem reasonable to pranane; judging from past experi- 
ence, thatexisting objects of appropriation will become enlarged, 
and new channels of expenditure 


~ be opened with the increas- 


population and growing development of the country. 

m whence is the money to come to meet these inevitable 
requisitions upon the Treasury? If, as in the past, the bulk of it 
must be collected at the custom-house; if the money power will 
not tolerate an income tax; if internal-revenue sources shall prove 


inadequate; if direct taxation be inexpedient, then itfollows that 
importation of foreign goods must be stimulated by such a re- 
duction of the rates of duty as will increase the amount of reve- 
nue. Time will surely vindicate the Democratic doctrine. 

For years and years we have sought to impress it upon the 
people and record it upon the statute books. We have waged 
an unremitting warfare against vicious and oppressive taxes. 
We have borne the toil and endured the pain inflicted by the 
harsh exactions of this protective system,” supported by the 
conviction that Truth is mighty and will prevail.” We are 
now assaulting the stronghold of that system. We hear the 
rallying voice of a great 5 upon the outer walls 
saying If this is carried all is lost.“ Let Democrats take dresh 
Sone? and tighten their armor, and never cease the conflict 
until the glad eyes of the American people shall behold not only 
„ the beginning of the end, but the end itself of the protective 
8 bap of the United States.” [Applause on the Democratic 
side. 

During the delivery of the foregoing remarks, at the expira- 
tion of five minutes— 

Mr. BLAND said: I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man from Texas [Mr. LANHAM] be allowed to proceed five min- 
utes longer. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANHAM resumed and concluded his remarks. 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Mr. Chairman, we have 
heard much talk here to the effect that putting wool upon the 
free list will not lower the price of wool. That talk is evidently 
intended for home consumption among the wool-growers of the 
interior districts. It will deceive nobody in my district; and I 
will tell you why. Llive within 70 miles of the line between our 
country and British America. For 350 miles, between the dis- 
trict I represent and the province of Manitoba there is only an 
imaginary line, indicated by iron monuments at every mile. 
There is the same prairie country, the same climate, the same 
7 of people, and the same kind of sheep on both sides of that 

e 


Now, last year we sold our wool on the south side of that line 
for from 7 to 11 cents a pound more than they did on the north 
side of thatline. You need not tell the farmers of North Da- 
kota that the tariff did not make that difference. There is no 
mountain or ocean or other physical obstacle between us, not 
even a wire fence—nothing but that imaginary line marked by 
those iron monuments, 

I have a statement here from our consul at Hamilton, in Can- 
ada, written a month ago, showing that the same condition of 
things prevails there on the line between the province of On- 
tario and the State of New York as with uson the line between 
Manitoba and North Dakota. He says that the wool the Cana- 
dians raised last year sold at Hamilton for from 18} to 20 cents. 
and was shipped across the line and sold on our side, duty and 
freight paid, at 33 cents, 11 cents being the tariff, and the 2 to 3} 
cents covering the cost of freight, commission, and other inci- 
dental charges, [Applause on the Republican side.] The ex- 
tract referred to is as follows: 

UNITED STATES CONSULATE, Hamilton, Canada, March 3, 1802. 
Extract. ] 

Wool has held its own fairly well notwithstanding the increase in the duty; 
thedecrease in exports is but nominal. The clip last year was up to the aver- 
and the movement in the last few months shows some demand for Cana- 
wool, which sells in this market at from 18] to 20cents, and is sold, duty 
and freight paid, in American markets for 33 cents, Which leaves a very nar- 

row margin for the Canadian dealers. 

The removal of the tariff will equalize these prices; no doubt 
about that. You will either level up or level down. You need 
not tell us, however, that the effect would be to level up the Ca- 
nadian wool, for that would necessarily imply carrying all the 
Atiakralian, African, and South Amer wool also up to our 

rices. g 
r There could be but one result of such an experiment. By pass- 
ing this bill you remove the only barrier that exists to-day be- 
tween the wool-growers of our country and the cheap pastures, 
the cheap labor, and the cheap civilization of the countries just 
named. 

Competition with them would either drive us out of business or 
compel us to adopt their habits and methods. 

I fully agree with our Democratic brethren that the laboring 
and producing classes of our country are able to meet and share 
with all humanity on equal terms the toil, the suffering, and the 
poora of the world; but while the present standard of intel- 

igence is maintained among them there is not the slightest oc- 
casion to fear that they will ever either voluntarily put them- 
selves or allow the visionary doctrinaires of a Democratic tariff- 
reform party to put them into such a deplorable situation. 

It is not likely that if this bill to Rae wool upon the free list 
became a law our flock masters would at once discharge their 
fairly paid help now employed in sheep husbandry and take their 
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children out of school and 


ut them to herding sheep, and in 
other respects put their establishments upon the cheap foo 


of their semi-barbarous competitors just for the pride they woul 

take in proving to the world that Americans could in case of ne- 
8 te on equal terms with poopie whose wants are few 
and s ple, Ike the Australasian, the Caffir, and the Patagonian. 

Experience shows that every increase in the tariff on wool has 
been followed by an increase in the number and improvementin 
the quality of our flocks, while every decrease in the tariff has 
been followed by a decline in the number of sheep. If the pro- 
tection which our wool-growers have always enjoyed, in a greater 
or less degree, ever since the tariff act of 1816, were to be swept 
away ata singla blow, as is proposed in this bill, our flocks would 
be driven to the shambles as rapidly as they could be disposed of. 

We now own one-sixth of the sheep and consume one-third of 
the wool of the world. 

For a time the promises of ‘‘cheap and nasty” clothing held 
out to the consumer by this free wool and free rags legislation 
might be realized; but the cheapness at least would only be tem- 
porary. 

Surely no Democratic statesman on this floor is so childlike 
as to sup for one moment that the people who are now 
clamoring for the free admission of their cheap wool into our 
good markets would not have sense enough to raise the price of 
their wares when one-sixth of all the sheep in the world had 
been slaughtered and the 2 who consume one-third of all 
the wool in the world had placed themselves in a position of 
5 dependence for one of the commonest necessaries of 


e. 
Three years of free wool would practically exterminate our 
0 and thirty years of protection would be to re- 
place them; and in the mean time there would be no escape from 
sending annually millions of our good American gold and silver, 
money that ought to have gone into the pockets of American 
wool-growers, as a tribute to those people to whom a Democratic 
free-trade policy had surrendered our industrial independence. 

Sheep husbandry, like every other industry, has its natural 
and unnatural enemies, against which it must be successfully de- 
fended before it can thrive and prosper. Sheep are constantly 
exposed to the danger of injury from vicious dogs, and wolves, 
ants scab, and foot rot, and Democracy. 

The most destructive of all these is Democracy. 

The enactment of this law would be fatal to more sheep ina 
single season than have been destroyed by the combined depre- 
dations of dogs, and wolves, and scab, and foot rot for twenty 


ears. 
= Mr. Chairman, I was surprised the other day when the gentle- 
man from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN], with evident pride, made the 
statement that though there had been in his State a time when, 
according to population, there was one sheep per capita, sheep- 
raising had now dwindled until there was not a pet lamb for 
every woman named Mary in that State. And the statement 
was greeted with tremendous applause by this great Democratic 
majority. Now, I am proud of two things: first, that I belong to 
a party which can not, either in Congress or out of Congress, 
either feel or express delight at the destruction of any American 
industry, and least of all such an innocent and beneficent indus- 
try as that of keeping sheep, an a es which from time 
immemorial has furnished our forefathers in this country, in 


Eu , and in Asia with food and raiment. 
And Lam proud of another thing, that instead of living ina 
State where this industry of sheep-raising has dwindled [ live 


in a State where it is rapidly increasing. In 1889 we had in 
North Dakota only 43,644 sheep; in 1890 we had 98,290; in 1891 
we had 231,355; and now we have 320,000, an increase of more 
than 700 per cent within three years. I am proud of that fact. 
If the gentleman’s State and my State goon in these opposite 
directions, before the generation now living shall have passed 
away his State will be in a position of poverty and mine in a posi- 
tion of wealth. [Applause on the en side.] Inmysingle 
Congressional district we produced last year one-tenth of the en- 
tire wheat crop of the United States, estimated by the Secretary of 
iculture at 52,000,000 and by our State commissioner of agri- 
ture at 64,000,000 bushels, equal in value to the entire annual 
silver product of the United States. But wheat-raising, though 
extremely profitable when all the circumstances affecting yield 
and price concur to produce a favorable result, is a very uncertain 
business, more precarious even than mining or fishing. 

There is always uncertainty where a community stakes its en- 
tire year’s work on a single crop, asingle industry, or single ven- 
ture of any kind. Noprudentman willdoit. In order to escape 
the chances of such accidents as bad years” and crop failures we 
must diversify our industries. There is nothing that can furnish 
so sure and safe a reliance to tide us over in a“ bad crop ear” 
as the wool and mutton products of our flocks and herds, f most 
entirely on wild lands and the scatterings in the grain fields that 


would otherwise be lost. Sheep will restore the fertility of soil 
exhausted by wheat farming. opportunity to put in our time 
profitably in taking care of saren during the winter months, when 
the ground is frozen, and of finding a market for our mutton and 
wool at a time of year when our labor is not needed and can not 
be employed at wheat farming, isone of the greatest blessings 
that can come to a people situated as we are. 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. Iask unanimousconsent that the gentleman 
be permitted to proceed five minutes more. 

here was no objection. : 

Mr. JOHNSON of North Dakota. Gentlemen of the Demo- 
cratic py may safely go to the manufacturing districts with 
this bill and say: See here! Weare protectionists. Of course 
we are; we are the original, Simon Pure, none genuine without 
our name blown in the bottle. We believe in protection. We 
have 1 5 — evidences and hostages of good faith right here in 
this bill by protecting your labor with a 39 per cent duty on man- 
ufactured woolen goods.” But in a kind of stage whisper they 
say: While we believein a high protective tariff for the benefit 
of the manufacturer on his finished product, we do not believe in 
any protection at all for the farmer on his wool. These people 
living away out there on the prairies of Dakota and in the far 
West are engaged in producing raw material; that is unskilled 
labor; nobody cares for them. We will protect you manufac- 
turers with a 39 per cent tariff against your competitors in Eng- 
land and France, while we expose the farmers and ranchmen of 
the West unprotected to the fierce competition of the Australian 
and South American sheep-raisers.” [Laughter.] 

Tell me that wool is a raw material! That may be all right in 
the factories, but with us the rainand thesunshine and the grass 
are raw material and wool is a finished product. 

The raw material of the sheep-breeder was an ungainly prime- 
val beast with long coarse hair and horns resembling the Rocky 
Mountain goat, while his finished product is the improved merino 
prize sheep exhibited at the fairs with a20-pound fine wool fleece 
on his hack: ; 

The gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. BRYAN] told us the other 
day of the ram that Abraham found caught Bef the horns in a 
bush, and of the Homeric sheep that carried Ulysses and his 
comrades out of the 8 cave. Such great brutes as those 
could never be profitably kept for their wool. They were raised 
for their hides, horns, and mutton. 

They were the raw materials from which the intelligence of 
man in the course of thousands of years has evolved the beauti- 
ful merino of modern times. 

The sheep — s therefore cultivating the finished product 
of thousands of years of human endeavor. We have improved 
sheep, however, more in fifty years in America than was done in 
many centuries before, because we have applied skill, intelli- 
gence, and industry to the care of them. In 1860 the fleece of 
our sheep weighed only 2.68 pounds each; now they weigh 6 
pounds. 

Your theory of raw material and unskilled labor will not work. 
If you go to our people and tell them that they are not employ- 
ing a high grade of intelligence in their sheep husbandry, that 
they are not employed in a skilled occupation, they will proba- 
bly, in a most ified manner, ask youif they are not as intel- 
ligent papie and just as worthy of the protection and care of the 
Democratic party as the people who are spinning the wool and 
weaving it and attending to the machines in New England fac- 
tories. [Applause on the Republican side.] The Democrats usu- 
ally tell us in the West that a protective tariff exists for the pur- 
pose of helping the manufacturing districts at the expense of 
the farmers. But-this bill, the first fruitand evidently the most 
tempting sample of Democratic tariff reform, gives 39 per cent 
protection to the manufacturer and sweeps away every ves 
of protection to the farmer. Great is Diana of tariff reform! 
[Applause on the Republican side.] 

Mr. BABBITT. Mr. Chairman, his discussion has taken an 
exceedingly wide range, although the most of it seems to have 
been conducted in the interests of New England and its manu- 
facturing interests. 

Naturally I love New England. There I spent my childhood, 
among the rocks of the old Granite State, and now I recall the 
faces of the loved and lost; but in spite of her savings banks and 
close-communion cliques I would suggest that we have States in 
the West that could put the New England Statesin their pockets 
and jingle them up as the boy does his nickels at the circus. I 
represent here a Western district, and it seems as though the 
West ought to be heard in some way on this floor, for there is to be 
the future of this Republic, and I almost fancy I can from the 
threshold of my Wisconsin dwelling hear the tramp of coming mil- 
lions. From her you can not long withhold a return to honest 
coinage, to the circulation of an honest dollar, representing 100 
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cents, whether incarcerated in the vaults of a Wall-street broker, 

the pocket of a tramp, or the stocking of a thrifty housewife. 
The Siamese monsters of crime, tariff exaction and demonetiza- 

tion. must be eternally buried. The West has stood in the breach, 


lo! these many years. Starvation and national disaster have 
been averted by her sacrifices. 

Lo! plenty ripens around us, and yet awakes the cry for bread, 

The e still are toiling. crushed and clad in rags, unfed, 


While sunny hills and valleys richly bloom with fruit and grain, 
But the paupers in the palace rob their toiling fellow-men. 


I do not like any allusion of a sectional character, but can see 
that the monopoly power of greed is fastening its fangs in the 
vitals of the Republic. Its own interests are alone consulted, 
and I fear its influence has been the controlling force in bringing 
forth this bill. 

Twenty-five hundred articles are taxed which the farmers of 
this country use, and this bill is brought in here as a panacea for 
such stupendous evils. Why, gentlemen, it is a useless senti- 
met to be overthrown by the Senate or Executive. I will not 
vote for it, on the ground that it is unjust and unfair on its face. 

I must say, however, as a Democrat, having always been such, 
I do not believe the farmers of the West ever received a single 
dollar’s benefit from the duty on wool—not a dollar—for the well- 
known reason that the manufacturers’ rapacious trust controls the 

rice and dictates how much each one of its several concerns can 

uy and what figures can be paid; but the farmers do not believe 
this at present, and are excused for not doing so, especially when 

ou pro to take off the entire duty on wool and leave too 
13 a duty on the manufactured cloth. 

I am not satisfied with half a loaf. Render unto Cæsar the 
things which are Cesar’s.” The monopolistic power is in the sad- 
dle, and that is the reason why the proposition of the gentleman 
from Illinois . FITHIAN] will surely in time be understood by 
the Western farmers. The article which he has just had read by 
the Clerk, taken from the Chicago Tribune, says: 


That a mere duty of 5 per cent on wool will induce manufacturers to use 
other ma Wool in the manufacture of cloth, notably shoddy, 
grease, rags, and articles of that kind. 


I need not assure the gentleman that we understand that most 
thoroughly, and the extortionists who legislate on finance and 
tariff will in due time also understand it, and they will not be 
obliged to wait long either, for such freight and trash will be 
sidetracked and will make way for the cyclone train of legitimate 
and honest reform, 

We inthe West demand fairnessinfactand in theory. We will 
have it, on the face at least, if we do not have it in any other 
way. If the two million and a half of sheep-raisers in this coun- 
try are not an the alert and conscious of their strength it will be 
st 0. e e endeavor to take care of their own interests, 
and when that time comes the Democratic party will come to their 
relief in the adoption of the broader policy expressed by eminent 
leaders on this floor. . 

Under this bill the price of cloth is reduced largely, but in th 
face of free wool it is too large and too grievous to be borne, and 
the guards of monopoly will still advance until the American 
people shall rise in their strength and say, Thus far shalt thou 
come, but no farther.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BLAND. I ask unanimous consent that he have five min- 
utes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair wishes to remark to the com- 
mittee that the time has been divided between the two sides, and 
the Chair will have to recognize that ment, 

Mr. BABBITT. My remarks, I think, will be charged up to 
the other side. [Laughter.] 

Several MEMBERS on the Republican side. 
side, then. 

The CHAIRMAN. Unanimous consent is asked that the gen- 
tleman be allowed to proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. BURROWS. I hope there will be no objection. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BABBITT. Let it not be supposed that in opposing this 
bill that we are opposed to 1 improvements, that we 
are opposed to great blessings which are of interest and blessing 
to the country. Not by any means. We only want fairness and 
justice. To you and to us alike they are dear. 

The three great lights of civilization are burning and stand 
around the altar of national progress. Agriculture, manufacture, 
and progressive knowledge blend their glorious rays the world 
to brighten and to bless. 

Having nogreat admiration for the Republican party, although 
they kindly allow me to charge my time to them [laughter], and 
having experienced the rapacious power which they exercise, 
and which has made itself felt for years and yem, and having 
lived in my district practically disfranchised for forty years be- 


Come over on our 


cause of that party, who now are apparently right, although in 
reality wrong, and who as ever are in a position to deceive. 

As it does not affect the main issue, I will vote what I think to 
be the sentiments of my constituents, and trust, with Isaiah, the 
inspired prophet, that bad legislation will not continue until cities 
be wasted without inhabitants, and the houses without man, and 
the land be utterly destroyed. 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. Mr. Chairman, owing to the fact that my 
time is limited, it is not my purpose to enter into any general 
discussion of the tariff question at this time. 

I have never been able to bring myself to believe that it is the 
business of the Government to interfere in the regulation and 
adjustment of the business of our people, believing as I do that 
the men who are trained in the schoolof actual experience know 
better how to conduct and regulate their own business than the 
members of this or any other Congress know how to regulate iù 
for them 

Taxation is to levy and collect from the people a sufficient 
amount of money to pay the necessary expenses of our Govern- 
ment. Of this kind of taxation I do not complain, but, sir, when 
the United States Government lays its heavy hand on my busi- 
ness for the purpose of building up the business of some one 
else or takes a single cent from my family for the use and benefit 
of another family I feel that the Government is going beyond 
its business and all laws having that end in view should be 
prompiy repealed on the grounds that we have equal rights. 

I shal mpor this bill for the same reason that the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS] gare for opposing it, that 
is because he thought its passage would lead on to a general re- 
duction of our present high tariff taxes on the goods for which 
the agricultural classes are exchanging their products. I shall 
support this bill for the reason that it proposes to place the raw 
material for the manufacturer of woolen goods on the free list, 
thereby enabling our manufacturers to produce cheap goods. 
And for another reason, that it pro to make a very mate- 
rial reduction of the protective duties on the finished products, 
thereby bringing benefits to the people much greater than any 
loss which its passage may entail on the wool-growers. 

Why should eight or nine families in Nebraska be compelled 
to pay a tax on wool for the benefit of the one or two men who 
insist on keeping sheep, that gentlemen on this floor tell us they 
can not and will not keep unless we continue to submit to taxa- 
tion for their benefit. 

This bill strikes off the compensatory duties granted the woolen 
manufacturers on account of the present tax on wool. 

T am for this bill for another reason, that it strikes off the odious 
specific duties which were designed to prevent American con- 
sumers from getting the full measure of benefit that would natu- 
rally come to them by reason of improved machinery or greater 
skill in the manufacture of woolen goods. 

I support this bill for the reason that it providesfor a greatre- 
duction of the taxes on the cheaper es of mixed wool and 
cotton goods commonly worn by the farmer and laboring classes, 
The farmer of Nebraska wears these heavy mixed goods inorder 
to be comfortable while he looks after his stock or markets his 
grain in our inclement winter weather. We can not afford to 
wear the higher priced all-wool goods; they areamong the things 
that this E system have placed enone the luxuries. 

This bill proposes to place a better grade of goods within the 
reach of our people; it proposes that our people shall be better 
clothed at a less expense; for this reason it is op by the 
manufacturing class, and for this reason it ought to receive the 
sanction and support of every friend of labor. 

If any man votes against this measure thinking that by tax- 
ing the cheaper goods we will thereby compel our people to 
wear all-wool clothing, he will do well to consider that the great 
mass of our people can not afford to pay for that class of goods, 
and that a vote inst this bill is a vote to prevent them from 
getting better clothing; it is a vote to continue to force the 
farmer to sell in a free-trade market, and to buy his clothing in 
a market rendered dear by a heavy tax. It is a vote to compel 
the shopworkers of this country to buy their clothing in a dear 
market, while they have to compete with the laborers of near] 
every civilized country, who come here and enter into competi- 
tion with American laborers on our own shores and in our own 


shops. 

This is the reason that the farmers and workingmen can not 
hope to be able to clothe their families in the purple and fine 
woolens worn by the families of the men who are here to lobby 
against the passage of this bill. The of this measure 
will increase the value of our farm products by lessening the cost 
of the goods for which we exch: them, and for this reason it 
should receive the support of all the Representatives of the ag- 
ricultural sections of the South and West without regard 
party. 

I and the people that I represent are in favor of a system of 
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national taxation that will compel the man who 
000 worth of 


posseses $1,000,- 
roperty to pay more money for the Support of the 
Government than it compels the man to ‘pay who only has $2,000 


worth of property. ud applause.] y system of taxation 
that does not do this is not ajust and equitable system. 

Gentlemen on this floor have been ing about a tariff sys- 
tem that will be equal and protectallalike. Such talkis the sil- 
liest kind of silly twaddle. Any system of tariff that takes $1 from 
the farmer and brings him back but 50 cents has robbed him of 
50 cents. 

When the advocates of this system say to the farmer, We 
have taken from you 81.50 

1 the hammer fell.] 

. BRYAN. I ask unanimous consent that my colleague be 
allowed to continue for five minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MCKEIGHAN. When any fellow says to the farmers of 
this country that We have taken from you$1 and brought back 
to you $1.50” I want that gentleman to rise in this House and 
tell this audience where you get the 50 cents from. [Laughter 
and applause.] Do you get it from the manufacturer? Cer- 
tainly not, for he is the fellow that you are protecting. Do you 

t it from the people that work in the shops? Certainly not, 
i itis in their interests that you invoke this extraordinary 
power to tax. 

Iam not, nor are the people that I represent, advocating any sys- 
tem of daddy government. [Laughter and applause.] e are 
not asking that the Government shall take possession of our 
business and run it for us. [Renewed applause.] All that we 
owe to this Government is our loyal support and our just 
portion of the money necessary to pay its current expenses. This 
we are and to pay. 

Mr. ALLEN. wey you are astraight Democrat. [Laughter.] 

Mr. McKEIGHAN. No, sir; Iam glad that you mentioned it, 
for I have talked with men in this House who claimed to be 
Democrats, and they are willing to vote for a reduction of tariff 
taxes on everything not produced in their own districts. 
[Laughter.] Let me say to you, my friend, that if the Demo- 
cratic party proposes to reform the tariff in that way most of the 

resent members of the party will have been gathered to their 

athers before the tariff is reformed. ghter.] When you 
ask members from the State of Wisconsin to vote to put lumber 
on the free list, and refuse to reduce the tax on machinery and 
` saws, how do you expect them to be consistent when they vote 
for it? Sir, when a man once stood high in the Democratic 
and all the time advocated the doctrine of protection could he 
be called a Democrat? 

I wish to say that I mean no disrespect to the defensless dead, 
when I tell you that [am not aDemocrat. Ibelong toa party that 
believes in equal and exact justice before the law. And I tell 
you here and now that we will have more than nine members in 
the next Congress. A party that does not think that it is the 
business of the government to take from the earnings of one man 
and give it to another. [Applause.] 

There is no tariff reform in that kind of legislation. [Loud 
i! asp I thank God that the threats of asugar manufacturer 
will not deter any member of the Nebraska delegation from stand- 
ing in this House and saying that we are willing to pay taxes to 
support this Government, but we are not willing to pay a single 
cent of tribute to a manufacturerof sugar or to a manufacturer of 
twine. When-the Democratic party puts itself in harmony with 
the onig masses then and not till then will it be entitled to the 
support o wne people of the country. [Loud applause.] 

ou have failed 
you have faltered when duty called to heroic action. A new po- 
litical party has entered the field. It demands a reform of our 
transportation system that will protect our people from the ex- 
tortions of the great railway corporations; it demands the res- 


toration of silver to its old-time place in the currency of the |. 


country, and that every dollar of moneyshall be issued and con- 
trolled by the Government, and that it shall be all alike a legal 
tender; it demands a graded income tax and the complete over- 
throw of the present vicious system of tariff spoliation that builds 
up the protected barons who rob our laboring classes under the 
forms of law and de to the conventionalities of society 
When these wrongs are righted, when these shackles are stricken 
from the limbs of the industrial classes of America, then, and not 
till then, will the Alliance die out. Until these reforms are ac- 
complished the people will continue the present agitation, even 
though it may disturb the too sensitive nerves of those who cry 
out about ‘‘anarchists” and ‘‘ calamity howlers.” 

When the people ask for the free coinage of silver, the oppo- 
sition to it predict the most direful calamity. When the people 
ask for a proper regulation of interstate commerce, the cry of 
ee loud and long; when we ask that the hand of the tariff 
robber be taken from the pockets of our people, the cry of these 
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to control this Government for the reason that 


aristocratic ‘‘ calamity howlers” goes up like the howling of a 
pack of h wolves in a graveyard. 

The 8 of this country do not hesitate to contradict 
themselves or to distort the facts in the economic history of the 
world in their attempts to prove that it is a good thing to com- 
pel one class of our poopie to pay tribute to another class, and 
that all the periods of depression that we have experienced in 
the past were the results of the refusal of the wicked free traders” 
to allow these pious protected patriots to put their hands into 
the pockets of a long-suffering people. 

Year by year this farce of protecting the American laborer 
goes on; year after yearthe jaded steed of protection is led into 
the Congressional circus ring, the band bezins to play,” and 
gentlemen in masks ride him in full view of an audience that 
would enjoy the show better if it cost them less. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. The gentleman from Minnesota 
Mr. LIND] andall the Democrats here say that the tariff is a tax. 
Laughter on the Democratic side]. Now, I want to ask a ques- 

tion, and I do not believe that either of the gentlemen from 
Minnesota or the Democrats can answer it. In the report of the 
Committee on Ways and Means upon this bill it is demonstrated 
that for twenty-five years the price of wool was no higher in this 
country than it was abroad. Now, if that be true, if this report, 
which rs the sanction of the majority of the Ways and Means 
Committee be true, then I want to know how it is that the tariff 
on wool can be a tax? Can the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. 
ALLEN] tell me who pays this tax? 

Mr. ALLEN. The consumer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. But if wool is the same price in 
this country that it is in Europe and all over the world and no 
higher, how can it be that the consumer pays the tax, since in 
that case the tariff does notincrease the price? If the tariff does 
not increase the price of wool in this country there is no tax 
upon it. 

r. ALLEN. Well, if wool is no higher here than abroad 
1 — — going to hurt the producer of wool to take off the duty? 
ughter. 

Mr JOSEPH D.TAYLOR. That is not the question. The 
question is whether the tariff is a tax on wool when the price of 
wool is not increased by it? I want these Democrats to go home 
to their constituents and tell them as they do us that a tariff is a 
tax,and at the same time tell the wool-growers that without a 
tariff on wool they will get just as good a price for their wool or 
a little better than they ever got before. They will certainly 
wonder why you put wool on the free list. I do not believe your 
constituents are as stupid as you think they are. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to have a little information 
in regard to this 8 before we bid this bill a final adieu. The 
Ways and Means Committee say that wool ought to be on the 
free list, for the reason that in the States east of the Mississippi 
and Missouri Rivers, the woolen industry has fallen into decay. 

That is the whole ar; ent of this report. Take that out of 
it and the report would not be worth the ink with which it is 
printed. 

There is a column of figures in the report showing, or pre- 
snag te show, that in 1868 the sheep in these States were over 
37,000,000. I have challenged the correctness of this statement, 
and think the committee ought to sustain it. I never saw these 
figures before in any report, and have made diligent inquiry 
and have been unable to get the desired information. No one 
on the committee or off the committee seems to have seen 
them in any pani document or in any official report. It is 
stated here that the sheep east of the Mississippi and Missouri 
Rivers in 1868 were over 37,000,000, and that the State of Ohio 
at that time had nearly 8,000,000. Where did those figures 
come from? They are not true so far as my own State is con- 
gropa, and I do not think they are trus in regard to the other 

tates. 

In the next column is given the number of sheep in 1870, two 
rede later, and you find that in these two years the number has 

allen to 23,000,000, a fall of 14,500,009 in two years in these 
States east of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers. The number 
of sheep, according to this report, melted away like an April 
snow. But in 1875, in 1876, in 1883, and in 1884, there were more 
sheep in the country than there were in 1870. How comes this, if 
the number of sheep in these States was diminishing so rapidly? 
The same report, on the same page, shows that sheep increased 
after 1870, and that there were then in my own State more than 
5,000,000 sheep, whereas in 1870 there were only about 4,000,000. 
I would like to know where this column of figures came from? 

It is a marvel in its pretended showing. I want to call atten- 
tion to the number of sheep which this report says was in the 
Stateseast of the Missouri and Mississippi Rivers in 1868, before 
and after. The number of sheep in 1860 was 19,000,000; in 1868, 
37,000,000; 1870, 23,000,000; 1875, 23,000,000; 1876, 23,000,000; 1877, 
21,000,000; 1881, 22,000,000; 1882, 22,000,000; 1883, 23,000,000; 1884, 
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23,000,000, and so on, in round numbers. You see that the rise 
from nineteen to thirty-seven millions and the fall from thirty- 
seven to twenty-three millions are unreasonable, and have no 


. Mr. 

as these establish industry in these 
States is waning and that therefore wool should be placed on 
the free list. If it proves anything it proves that sheep should 
be placed on the free list. But it fails in this, for the sheep in- 
creased while the law of 1867 was still the law and the number 

was greater in 1883 than in 1870. - 
5 the hammer fell.] 
. MCMILLIN. Mr. Chairman, as there seems to be some 
misapprehension concerning this bill it is not amiss that I should 
make a brief statement relative to its provisions. What is the 
situation that confronts this House? Not asingle duty on woolen 
ocds that is less than 50 per cent ad valorem, and, as is shown 
by the report of the Treasury 8 upon Tanat, some 
the duties running up to more 300 per cent. Yet we see 
gentlemen here who are earnestly in favor of reduction of taxa- 
tion talking about opposing this bill! We have heard a good deal 
concerning the remission of the duty on wool by this bill while 
we still leave duties to protect the manufacturer. He who makes 
that statement does not understand the provisions of this meas- 


ure. 

There will be the best opportunity that was ever offered, in 
the course of a few hours or at most a few days, for gentlemen 
who are not in favor of reducing taxes to put themselves on 
i The chairman of the committee had 
estimates made by experts in the Treasury Departmentas to the 
duties imposed by the McKinley bill. Under section 391 of that 
bill the rate of duty on woolen yarn was estimated by him to be 
126 and f N cent, and on another class 103.93 per cent. On 
worsted goods a duty of 175 per cent was im by that bill; 
on another class of worsteds it is 146.99 per cent; on ts it 
is 81.9 per cent; on another class 93 per cent; on flannels it is 
110 per cent; on women’s and children’s dress it is 110 
por cent, and on ready-made clothing, dolmans, cloaks, etc., it is 

rom 82 to 89 per cent. What does the committee pro for 

the House to do? Do we leave the manufacturer wi these 

h rates of duty after giving him free wool? Not at all. 

en this bill mes a law, if it should become a law, it can 

be truly said that there is not one single item of woolen goods 

worn by the people composed wholly of wool that will bear even 

one- the rate of duty that is now imposed upon it by law. 
Are you for itor against it? [Applause on the Democratic side. 
Are you going to stand with us for a reduction of duties from 17 

per cent down to not more than 40 per cent on anything, or are 

you going to act on the idea that if you can not get all you want 

you will maintain a system which ranges from 80 to 200 per cent? 

I tell you, gentlemen, it will not do in these times Opora 
sion to let anything stand in the way of the just demands of the 
people for a reduction of taxes. o gets all he wants in this 

ife? What farmer gets all the rain he would like in summer 
for his crops or all the warm days he would like for his flocks 
in winter? Who is well as many days as he would like to be in 
life? You can not get an ideal bill, but this bill makes a sub- 
stantial reduction of existing rates and will give enormous re- 
lief. It reduces the rates on finer woolen manufactures less than 
it reduces the coarser. It fixes on the lower, coarser, or com- 
moner grades of woolens 25 and 30 per cent; on the higher 
grades 35 per cent; on the very finest oul = per cent. 

This, as I have stated, is a reduction from 80 to 200 per cent 
on the average down to the figures Ihave named. Can we afford 
to refuse such relief? Let him who will go back to his constit- 
uents and say: I have voted to keep the taxes on your woolens 
and worsted at more than 100 percent.” [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic PE, 

Now, Mr. man, the laboreris no longer to be deluded by 
the pretense that these high duties are im for or benefits 
him. Sir, I will ae apetition of the K m Reform Club 
of Philadelphia, Pa., adopted recently and forwarded to me for 

resentation to this House. This is a club of workingmen. 
ear what they say: 
To the honorable the House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 


Although labor is most the of tarif 
schedules it has been ‘or those who favor high protective duties 
to turn a deaf ear to its appeals despite their solicitude for 
the welfare of the the clamors of those who find a special inter- 


ingmen enables them to render special service to the partisan machine, and 
thus 7... eee ee 

Now, however, that there is once more an opportunity for labor to be heard 
upon an equal footing with the capitalists, Kensington Reform Club, 
as an composed of workingmen every branch of the textile 
industries, send to the friends of fair play, and honest and equal gov- 
ernment, with a the immediate passage of the free-wool now 
under considera’ in the House, which, whilst it may not fully meet our 
desires, is yet a measure offering great relief to the whole people. 

The labor in the woolen mills has never been in so depressed a condition 
as in the past year, the carpet industry was never so demoralized. W: 
have been reduced both in a direct way and by the various subterfuges 
adjustments, readjustments, and fines, and yet the cost of living has been 

the conditi bor is well- unbearable, 


grown steady, but 
time, some closed entirely, while in others the waiting for warp — — 


organization to intelligently watch the 25 ot — i 

wa ee on 
upon labor; and we here add that there has never been an increase of tariff 
rates that was not almost immediately followed by reductions of This 


is surely contrary to what was asa tof the tariff law by 
the last ess, and it is therefore not surprising to find en 
real that they have been fooled once too often. 

If, as been asserted in , the manufacturers do not 


give to the party ma- 
in the wor $ 

e fact thatthe greater cause for the inability of Amer- 
rivals is because of the un- 


gon to 
forever fool the workingmen by their expressions of for wages, 
while yet willing and even anxious to bear the enormous burden of this un- 
necessary tariff on theraw materials. 

To the wor 
excuses for the 
to believe that their 


mittee of the Wool-Consumers’ Association that the McKinley law largely 
adulteration man It is only necessary to 
state one fact to 


the falsity of their claim. I ali the wool in the coun- 
ts were 


k us from becoming a nation 
iA dares to say that 80,000,000 


po will cover all the goods that are sold tothe American public as all- 
woo manufactures in a year? One must be silly indeed to believe 
this. But we must not forget that they have learned to manufacture wool 


ut 
by putting old cast-off clothing a chemical which eats out 
ali but the wool in them, and this is recarded and used to mix with 
other wool, but as the life is out of it it is no better than cotton, and thus be- 
and diseases transmitted 


tween the cold 23 the old clothes there is at 

one infant industry well protected the industry of the doctors. 
With reference to the diff erican wages we 
to show that in our rates are even below the 


true even of actual earnings. rate paid 
in the Huddersfield England) district varies from i cent 


e cent for six picks, according to the grade of work, with 
‘or extra heddles, extra colors, and eee 
1 cent nine to l cent for five picks, with no extras. . 
pick work the FFT 
while our rate is 6 cents to 12 cents per y and no extras. 


If the American weaver earns more money in a week, it is sim: because 
this connection it will be in- 


theory whenever they are upon to state simple facts. In Consular 
porta MO at pc ead 1, will be found a report by Vice-Consul 
rant . Wool,“ in which he 
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emphatic in the declaration that there is not in 
Philadelphia one woolen-worker in a hundred who would not openly ask for 
Pit he were free from the sinister influences of the bosses. As we 
and bread party 


rancor; and we are still more 


ity and butter to we ask for 

wool without reference to its effects upon party. 
The stubborn perversity and dishonesty of the 
shown than in their steady refusal to correc 
cies and jus discriminations of the 


finished ucts, and the other the placin 
prod ! D 15 


of a heavier tax the man's necessi the rich man 
We their attention to these points as far back as the 

oft and the protectionist National Association o Manufactur- 
ers ted out yn ee the same errors in their letter to the Secretary 
of Treasury in the fall of 1885, and hence they could not consistently over- 
look it, and yet in the make- act this infernal piece of in- 
justice was not er cipro roe t made worse than ever. 

This shows that in a vicious and determined purpose to serve a few mas- 


ws 
ters they lost sight entirely of their duty to do justice to the people. In 
fact, it be them to the burdens of taxation 


alone, 


nothing, and 
t surely to open the eyes of the nla eg e to 
‘otecti t friends—to rob them under 

the benefit of the rich, and they ought to be peony eoun 
toilers to rise in their manhood and throw off the that 
to these insidious ene 


tectionists that a tariff law could operate directly upon all the 
perfect equality, the contention being 
manufacturers in order to enable them to pay higher wages; but experience 


mo 
Now, this dealing out of Government favors at second hand through a 

preferred class may accord with monarchical ideas, but it is most e 

Tepugnant to the American notion of fair play and the equality o 

ple before the law, and destructive of the principle of equal 

FTC ded. Take a view of 


which monar: and nobles sustain each other in Europe in their 

knowledge that the existence and si of the one with the power to 
the upon the support of the other. 

Where is no does not abhor such a system of gov- 


insubstance, though not in form; for itis true that 
while we have not the nobles and monarchs in name we have already a class 
of men who take more interest in keeping a political party 8 than in 
the promotion of the general welfare of t ö pu so will 
SPATE MDS O TION OEO BA T eae nents ; and 
this is for the exclusive benefit of the dear workingman. 

No tyrant ever co; an outrage upon ple or robbed it of its 
ts except for the love he bore it and out of a desire to promote its hap- 


. rights except by allowing itself to be lured 
Fito a feeling of safety by the false pretenses of the favored classes. Pray 
let not this of repeat itself upon American soil. the 


Besides, 

tical party can not otherwise than make it au- 

eee defiant of the will of the people. 

not add to their power for mischief. we have 
already monar 

titles, and are we not justified in saying that the dangerous classes are those 

who pervert the functions of government to their own selfish purposes, and 

thus eventually drive the people into poverty and its natural consequences, 


. 8 to message of July 10, 1832, ded 
6 0 soun: 
the note of when he said: G'»!!! thes tat rick ont 


humble members of society, the , mechanics, 
neither the time nor the means of securing like favors to themselves have a 
right to complain of the injustice of their government. 

There are no necessary evils in government. Its evils exist only in its 
abuses. Ifit would confine itself to does 


ual tection, and, as Heaven 
its rains, shower its fayors alte On tie rick ead the poor, the high and the 
low, it would be an unqualified blessing. 
* è * * * * $ 


“Tf we can not at once, in justice to interests vested under improvident 
legislation, make our Government what it ought to be, we can at least take a 
stand against all new grants of monopolies and exclusive privileges, t 
any prostitution of our Government to the advancement of the few at ex- 
pense of the many, and in favor of compromise and gradual reform in our 
code of laws and system of political economy.“ 

If there was cause for the humble members of society to complain of the 
injustice of their Government so far back in the history of our country, how 
— some oe is — now, Toon He 988 of Prva 8 

y t waymen, are roughs over people, threa 
ening or dearest rights. Hence, we, as humble members of society who 
have no way of laying anybody uuder tribute to obtain the means to 8 
Congress even to obtain simple justice, a pea to you by petition for the s. 
of the country we love and the politi titutions we revere, to heed the 
words of that t and patriotic can, and strike down that most mon- 
strous of all of class legislation and most dangerous of all men- 
aces to the liberties of our country—the protective tariff. 

Intelligent labor asks for no special favors or privileges, but it does de- 
mand justice. Itdoes not ask for charity, but it must have equal rights and 
equal laws. It does not want protection which shall come to it second- 
handed at the 1 of any other class, but it does ask to share equally and 
directly in all the benefits of a just government. It protests against 
class being privileged to rob it under any pretense; it wants to — 


ther 
p aur order to give labor a free field pr 
of wealth, and as the producer of all wealth it has a right to ask first consider- 
ation for the removal of the shackles that now bind its powers. 
Are we 


rights, the right to earn an honest 13 1800 Are we freemen or even Christians 
w yet we dare not even o the injunction of the to 
“eat bread in the sweat of th vo of men 


ow" except by the grace and 

who in the sight of God the Constitution of our country are but our 
equals, but whom the laws of the protectionist legislators elevate to be our 
lords and masters? Are we froe to produce while yet the avenues of exchange 
are 4% , or while we are not permitted to enjoy a free market for our 
pr ? 

Hence we hail your efforts to make the raw materials of industry free from 
the onerous taxes, and pray you to 5 reduce the duties 
of commodities, Weshall greet the accomplishment oi as the first step 
in the emancipation of labor, and it will encourage us to look 1 for- 
ward tothe early coming of the day when our Government shall in reality set 
such an example before the nations of the world as will cause the banishment 
from off the face of the earth of monarchies, nobles, and class distinctions, 
and mako mope secure the one “Government of the people, by the people, 
and for people.” 

By order of 9 Reform Club, 


PHILADELPHIA, March 22, 1892. 


These, Mr. Chairman, are the views of laborers in the mills 
in the heart of Pennsylvania. They say their wages have been 
reduced and ask for the repeal of the wool duty and reduc- 
tion on woolen goods. Let it, sir, never be forgotten that in all 
this debate not a single instance of increased wages by the last 
tariff act has been shown, Not one can be shown. Thousands of 
reductions have been cited and more could be. Let this movement 
never stop till relief is given. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, how much time have we re- 
maining on our side? 

The CHAIRMAN, Two minutes, 

Mr. DINGLEY. I will use those two minutes in simply calling 
attention to the fact that practically this bill does not reduce the 
3 any woolen goods used by the masses, except so far as 
the reduction may come from a uction of the price of wool 
caused by the abolition of the duty on wool. The farmer's wool 
is placed on the free list; the farmer, so far as the production of 
wool is concerned, is consigned to free trade. 

The manufacturer of woolens, so far as all the goods used by 
the masses are concerned, is given an average protective dut; 
of 39 per cent. So that there is an ample protection in reg: 
to all the grades of goods used by the masses; and the only classes 
of woolen goods in reference to which the duty is reduced in 
such a way as to affect the prices, are those used by the well-to- 
do classes. As to all wool cloth,the ad valorem protective duty for 
the manufacturer is ratained in this bill at 40 per cent; and that 
is precisely the ad valorem duty imposed by the McKinley tariff 
act, for the protection of the manufacturer as to all grades of 
cloth valued in foreign countries at 40 cents a pound and under. 
There is not one cent of reduction of the protective duty as to that 
grade of goods. 

ere the hammer fell.] 

r. BOUTELLE. I ask that my colleague [Mr. DINGLEY] 
sige! 2 allowed to proceed further. 

r. DINGLEY. I will take some other time to complete my 
statements, 

The CHAIRMAN. If no other gentleman desires to speak, 
the Chair will submit to a vote the amendment of the gentle- 
man from North Carolina [Mr. ALEXANDER]. ~ 

Mr. HARRIES. Mr.C „is the time allowed for de- 
bate exhausted? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is not; ten minutes are left for debate 
in favor of the bill. 

Mr. HARRIES. Mr. Chairman, I wish to state briefly why 
I think this bill should receive the approval of all those whoare 
in favor of tariff reform. While it seemssomewhat paradoxical 
to say that the duty on wool for the last twenty-five years has not 
increased the price to the farmer, yet it has been demonstrated 
that such is the fact; and the only criticism of my friend from 
Ohio [Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR] upon the table which has been 
produced here is that he has never seen it before. 

If this bill becomes a law the people of this country will re- 
ceive a large benefit in the reduction of the price of clothing 
which they are compelled to buy. The duty will be materially 
decreased; from 80 per cent and all the way up to nearly 200 per 
cent there will be a reduction, so that the average duty will per- 
ba be somewhere in the neighborhood of 35 per cant. 

ow, it is an important matter for all the people of this land 
that they should receive this benefit. There has recently been 
presented to me a statement referring specifically to certain 


F. A. HERWIG, Secretary. 
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kinds of goods largely worn by the masses, and I incorporate it 
as a part of my remarks: 
ht in France 28,152 


In May, 1891, a Boston merchant bo 
dress at 151 cents per yard, which amounted to 84,433. These goods 
were 37 inches e, and, as ed by the McKinley the merchant paid 
a duty of 50 per cent of the cost of the in France and in addition 12 cents 
asquare yard. The total amount of this duty was $5,689.05. This would be 
128.3 per cent of the cost. 


S of woolen 


the same amount bought in 
mal to $9,853.20. 
woolen mills 


present yr ae would require fiye men, plus a fraction, to produce in one 
year the 28,1 


fitable business of 
„and buy the 28,152 
nto the United States 


consumed United States last 
year was 8800, 000.000 as valued in our market. One-fourth of this, $90,000,000, 
came from foreign countries and cost abroad 852.681, 42, the difference be- 
tween cost abroad and value here being freight, insurance, and the amount 
received by our Government from the revenue tariff on the goods. The 
otherthree-fourths, 270,000,000, were made here, and on these our Government 
received no revenue. Our manufacturers had the opporsund to charge for 
their production an advance over the foreign price of nearly £0 per cent. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, it is certainly a matter of vast impor- 
tance to the people of this country that they should have woolen 
goods just as cheap as possible; and if it be true, as the gentle- 
man from ole Mr. BURROWS] has said, that in s gat 
the tariff on wool, as this bill proposes, we strike the keystone of 
the arch of protection, then it becomes vastly important that we 
should tear out this keystone so that we may in the future have 
tariff reform. 

According to the statement of Gen. J. H. Baker, of Minnesota, 
formerly Commissioner of Pensions, the men who as Union sol- 
diers contributed so largely to the preservation of the Union 
were 70 percent of them farmers; and these persons have largely 
gone back to the farm. They want this reduction; they should 
receive it; and if you fail to pass this bill you show at once that 
you are not sincere in dealing with this question. 

Mr. MILLIKEN, Will the gentleman allow me a question? 

Mr. HARRIES. Certainly. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Does the ee contend that the duty 
on wool raises the price of wool to the farmer? 

Mr. HARRIES. I say it seems from the statistics that such 
has not been the result. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Now, if the duty on wool does not raise the 
price of wool to the farmer, how is behalf. of the duty on wool 
going to decrease the price of fabrics e from wool? 

Mr. HARRIES. A large proportion of our wool is imported, 
and upon all this wool the full tribute of the tariff is paid; and 
if you reduce the duty there will be given an impetus to the man- 
ufacture in this country, so that there will bea larger amount of 
home consumption. There is where I think the benefit will ac- 
crue. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. 
question? 

ere the hammer fell.] 

e CHAIRMAN. The time fixed by order of the House as 
the limitation of debate on this paragraph has expired. The 
Chair will submit the question upon the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from North Carolina [Mr. ALEXANDER], which will be 


Will the gentleman allow me one more 


read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amend section 1, line 5, b; out the word wool,” and striking out 
in line 6 the words “wool and,” add at the end of section 1 the words 
“and upon all imported wools the duty shall be 30 per cent ad valorom.”’ 


The CHAIRMAN (having put the question). The noes seem 
to have it. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. I call for tellers. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. I 8 that we have a division. 

Mr. ALEXANDER. Very well. 2 

The question being again taken, there were—ayes 5, noes 75. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McMILLIN. Let us have a vote now on the next amend- 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The question is onagreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. OTIS] to strike out the 
section. 

The question was taken; and on a division there were—ayes 
30, noes 94. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SEC. 2. That on and after the ist day of January, 1893, the articles enum- 

erated, described, and provided for in the paragraphs hereinafter named of 

“An act to reduce the revenue and equalize duties on imports, and for other 

purpose approved October 1, 1890, shall, when 8 be subjected to 
e duties hereinafter provided, and no others; that is to say: 


upa the articles enumerated in paragraph 391 of said act, the duties shall 
be 35 per cent ad valorem. - 

— DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I desire to call the attention of the committee to the fact that 
this paragraph refers to woolen yarns. Under the present law 
the ad valorem duty on woolen yarns valued less than 40 cents 
per pound is 35 per cent ad valorem. That includes those yarns 
which in very large part cover the goods used by the masses of - 
the ple. There is no reduction of the ad valorem duty on this 
kind of yarns under this bill. In this t the pending bill 
stands, as far as the ad valorem duty is concerned, precisely the 
same as it stood in the McKinley tariff. This is probably suffi- 
cient protection for the manufacturers of low-grade yarns. The 
only reduction of the ad valorem duty is in the higher class of 
yarns, those valued at 40 cents and over, which are reduced 5 por 
cent. Isimply desire to call the attention of the committee to 
these matters as we proceed, and I withdraw the proforma amend- 
ment. 
ern CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will continue the reading of 

e . 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Upon the articles enumerated in paragraph 392 the duty shall be 40 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. This section is what is known as the basket clause, which 
embraces all cloths and all woolen goods that are not otherwise 
specifically enumerated. It imposes a duty or tax, as a duty is 
called on the other side, on all cloths for men’s wear which are 
imported; and I desire to call the attention of the committze to 
the fact that on all goods valued at 40 cents and under per pound, 
that is, the goods worn by the masses, the ad valorem protective 
duty for the manufacturer in this bill is precisely the same as 
that embodied in the McKinley tariff. The only reduction of ad 
valorem duty is on the goods for the well-to-do man, the better 
classes of goods. They are reduced from 50 to 40 per cent. 

Mr. McMILLIN. r. Chairman, I am un that a state- 
ment so misleading as that just made by my friend from Maine 
should go out uncontradicted, and I not let my anxiety to 
press this bill 3 prevent a statement in refutation which 
will A the House a correct understanding of this provision. 
By the language of paragraph 392, referred to in this clause of 
the bill, it will be seen that the duty— 

On woolen or worsted cloths, shawls, knit fabrics, and all fabrics made on 
ne enere or frames, and all manufactures of every description 
made wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel gost, alpaca, 
or other animals, not provided for in this act, valued at not more 
than 30cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three times the duty 
im by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the first class, and in 

ition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem; valued at more than 30 and not 
more than 40 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be three and one- 
half times the duty imposed by this act on a pound of unwashed wool of the 
first class, and in addition thereto 40 per cent ad valorem; valued at above 
40 cents per pound, the duty per pound shall be four times the duty 8 
by this act on a pound of unw: wool of the first class, and in addition 
thereto50 per cent ad valorem. 

Now, we have repealed this duty of three and a half times the 
van on a pound of raw or unwashed wool. 

r. DINGLEY. That is, you have repealed the compensatory 


duty. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And the duty on raw woolis11 cents a pound. 
Three and one-half times that duty was imposed on the articles 
enumerated in this section asa 8 or specific duty, 
and that is repealed in the present bill. Sofar as the statement 
of the gentleman from Maine is concerned, that this is the finer 
and more valuable quality of goods worn by those in a better con- 
dition in life— 

Mr. DINGLEY: Those valued at 40 cents per pound and over 
and used Sony by the people in better circumstances. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Isay so far as that is concerned, by the ad 
valorem system it results that the finer the goods and the more 
it cests per yard, the higher the tax it pays, and this bill does 
reduce the tax im asa ific duty on the lower grade 

Mr. DINGLEY (interrupting). That is so far as the finer 
qualities of goods are concerned you have reduced the duty or 
tax, as you call it. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. As to the higher grades of goods we say, 
those who are able to wear them, the finer classes of broadcloths, 
ete., they can the increased duty, and ought to do it. 

Mr. DINGL. But you leave only 40 per cent duty upon 
such goods, for you have reduced the duty from 50 to 40 per cent 
on the finer classes of goods. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. We can not poe our friend from Maine 
[Mr. DINGLEY]. He was mad on the other section because it was 
not reduced 

Mr. DINGLEY. Not at all. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. And now he is offended on this because it is 


reduced. 
Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. He is exposing your incon- 
sistency. 


1892. 
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Mr. MCMILLIN. We thought 40 per cent was a high enough 
rate of pad ep of course under an ad valorem duty the richer 


the article the more tax it will pay. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Why do you put 40 per cent on goods worn 
by the masses and put the same duty upon more expensive goods? 
Why do you place as high a duty upon cheap goods as upon ex- 
pensive ones? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. We donotplace ashigh duty on cheap goods 
as on expensive ones. I willexplain to my friend what we conceive 
to be the difference, and what is the benefit of the ad valorem 
system of taxation. I will take a quality of goods worth $1 per 
yard as an illustration of what is worn by the masses. At 40 per 
cent ad valorem the tax on that would be 40 cents a yard. My 
friend from Maine understands that. Then I will take as the richer 
and more luxurious article a cloth worth $4 per yard. Forty per 
cent on that rich, fine quality of goods will be $1.60 a yard. So 
that whilst the ad valorem rate is the same, the value upon which 
it is fixed is different, and for the poorer goods, valued at only a 
dollar a yard, you have only 40 cents tax per-yard; and on the 
article worn by the wealthy the tax per yard‘is $1.60; and I do 
not think my friend ought to complain at that. f 

Mr. DINGLEY. But you admit that under the McKinley bill 
the ad valorem rate on the fine class of goods used by the wealthy 
was 50 per cent and on the commoner and cheaper goods only 40 
per cent. Now, you have e an equal rate upon both classes 
of goods, whereas the Mc ey tariff places oper cent higher 
duty on the fine goods than on the common g gipa 

r. MCMILLIN. But my friend seems to misunderstand the 

ration of this. I thought I had made it plain. I certaihly 

did make it plain to the House that if the goods are fine and ex- 

msive they bear a heavy rate, because of their high cost; and 

F the are cheaper, although the ad valorem rate is the same, 

they a less duty per garment or per yard, because of their 
diminished cost and their cheapness. ; 

The trouble with the present law is that the same specific duty 
is placed on coarse goods that is placed on fine, making the rate 
higher on the former than on the latter. Now, while I am on 
that I will say to my friend that our objection to the system that 
he helped to inaugurate in the last Congress was, that they took 
the s and would put 40 cents specific duty—taking that as 
an illustration—on goods that were worth $l-a yard, and they 
would make it apply to goods that were worth twice that amount, 
the specific duty being the same; and hence the unequal taxa- 
tion that comes from a specific rate of duty, and hence the fact 
in many instances that the poorer article- bore a higher rate of 
ga than the finer, 

r. DINGLEY. But the specific duty varied, according to 
the quality and value of the goods. 

Mr. MoMILLIN. The specific duty varied in sections and 
grades, butin the same section there were often a half dozen differ- 
ent qualities of goods, differing in cost, in value, in fineness, as my 
friend knows, and will not deny, but bearing exactly the same 

t ific duty. The bill is here. Gentlemen can getit and com- 
pare it, and they will see that I am correct in.my statement. 
And so far as the statement of the gentleman from Maine is con- 
cerned, that we have reduced the rate on some of these goods, 
it was the intention of this committee not to leave a higher rate 
than 40 per cent on any goods manufactured for the use of the 
people. And upon that principle we stand, and upon that prin- 
ciple we are either to stand or to fall before the country. 
Besides, we have reduced the tax on the coarser woolens as low 
as 25 per cent. Only the finer bear 40 per cent. 

Mr. COWLES. Will the gentleman from Tennessee allow me 
to ask him a question? ; 

Mr. MCMILLIN. Yes. z 

Mr. 1 Are not the specific duties all repealed by 
this b 

Mr. McMILLIN. They are. The duties on woolens are all 
fixed ad valorem. 5 

Mr. DINGLEY. Mr. Chairman, in order that this matter may 
be as thoroughly understood as possible, it should be borne in 
mind that so long as there is a duty upon wool, it is necessary 
that there should be a compensatory duty on the woolen goods, 
exactly equivalent to the duty on wool, and which is a specific 
duty, 8 the duty on wool is specific; and then in addition 
to this, that there should be a duty for the protection of the 
manufacturer of an ad valorem character. 

Now, in fixing in the McKinley tariff the two classes of duties, 
it was provided first that a specific duty, commencing with the 
equivalent of the duty on 1 pound of wool and going up to the 
duty on 4 pounds, according to the estimated amount of wool re- 

uired to make a pound of cloth, should be imposed on imported 
cloth, on the supposition that such a specific duty puts the man- 
ufacturer on the same basis as he would be if wool were free. 
The specific duty is entirely for the benefit of the grower of the 
wool, because the manufacturer buys of the wool-grower, and 


practically pays him substantially the equivalent of the duty on 
wool more than would be paid if there were no duty on wool. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 

uestion? $ 

Mr. DINGLEY. I have but five minutes, and I shall require 
all the time to complete the statement I am making. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman declines to yield. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Whatever increased price goes to the grower 
of the wool in consequence of the duty on wool, is simply offset 
by the compensatory duty, so that the manufacturer is as well 
content with free wool and all compensatory duties abolished, as 
he is with the compensatory duties provided by the McKinley 
tariff, with the duty on wool; so that the removal of the com- 
S duties upon woolen goods doss not injure the manu- 
acturer at all, when you give him free wool. He is then left 
with ths ad valorem duty for his protection. 

When, therefore, you abolish the duty on weol and simply re- 
move the compensatory duty on imported cloth, you leave the 
woolen manufacturer with the same protection that before existed 
for him, and at the same time deprive the farmer of all the pro- 
tection-which the McKinley tariff accorded to him on his wool. 
Inevitably you discriminate against the farmer by. such legisla- 
tion, for on your theory that the duty is added to the price, you 
reduce the price: of cloth only so far as you take it out of the 
farmer’s wool, and thus leave the farmer to bear the whole burden. 

Now, the point that I was making was that in order to make 


-wool free you, of course, abolish all of the compensatory duties, 


because they go with the wool duty. Taen you leave the ad 
valorem duty on all the grades of imported woolen goods suffi- 
ciently protective to hold our own markets for such goods, thus 
on your theory not disturbing the price of such goods so far as 
the ad valorem duty affects them; and I may add that it is cer- 
tain the slight reduction you have made in the ad valorem duty 
on goods of the classes worn by the masses will not reduce the 
price of such goods. The only place that you touch the manu- 
acturer is in the higher grades of go s, worn by well-to-do 
men, where the duty is reduced from 30 to 40 per cent. There 


‘isa reduction of the ad valorem duty on the grades of goods 


used by the rich, but on the grades worn by the masses there is 
practically no reduction that will affect the price of woolen goods 
a single cent. : 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Do you mean none, or only a little. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The only thing that this bill accomplishes on 
the goods worn by the masses is to reduce the cost of the wool; 
and so far as it does this, it will reduce the cost of the cloth, but 
this reduction will be at the expense of the farmer. : - 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Point that out by the figures, will you? 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Ithinkhehaspointed it out pretty clearly. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I think I have made that out. nS ; 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. Show it by the bill. 
~ Mr. BOUTELLE, I think the gentleman states it very clearly. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] 
is entitled to the floor. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, a single word with ref- 
erence to the effect of these ad valorem duties. Now, my friend 
from Tennessee calls attention to the alleged ad valorem duties 
on certain classes of goods which are not imported at all, or, if 
imported, only a piece or two by some person who wants a 
ticular style; and the gentleman says that this ad valorem duty 
is a tax upon the goods. Well, now, as a matter of fact, the pro- 
tective or ad valorem duty on woolen goods does not determine 
the price. What is it that determines the price of woolen cloth 
in this country? It is not the duty which protects the manufac- 
turer, that determines it. It is the price paid the farmer for his 
wool, and the cost of the manufacture of the weol into cloth, pay- 
ing American wages. Now, as a matter of fact, all the grades of 
goods made in this country are made at a cost so that they are 
sold for less than the foreign invoice value, plus the duty. 

You remember in 1890, when the McKinley tariff was passed 
we increased the duties of the high grades of woolen goods, and 
it was charged that we increased the duty all along the line, and 
added 20 per cent to the cost of the poor man's clothing. We did 
increase the duty on certain ot ag of woolen goods, but have 
they increased the price ? hy, not at all. Why not, if the 
aun determines the price here? 

he gentleman from Ohio [Mr. HARTER] said the other day 
that according to his figures the McKinley tariff added $108,- 
000,000 of tax on the woolen goods consumed in this country. I 
tried to ask him how this came about, but could not doso. I 
wanted to know how it was that a tax had been g upon the 
woolen goods in this country to the extent of $108,000,000, if not 
a single article used by the masses brought a higher price than 
it bore before that bill was passed? Certainly, no woolen goods 
used by the masses are higher to-day than they were before the 
McKinley act was passed, notwithstanding the average duties 
on woolens was increased 20 per cent. That only shows the ut- 
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ter nonsense of all such assertions as this, when you assume that 
a protective duty is always a tax. [Applause on the Republican 


e. 

Mr. HOPKINS of Illinois. He made that statement during 
the intoxication incident to the excitement on the silver bill. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Mr. Chairman, I have heard this talk 
from the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEy] so long about 
the effects of this bill that I do not feel willing to occupy my seat 
longer without attempting to show that the gentleman is either 
greatly mistaken about this bill or he is attempting to deceive 
the House and the 8 about what is in it. I do not think 
there can be a better clause in this bill to develop that mistake 
or deception than the one we are now consider The gen- 
tleman says that this bill proposes, in contradistinction from 
the McKinley bill, which he has commended, to place a higher 
rate of taxation upon the people who wear the cheaper goods 
than upon those who wear the better goods. Now, just toshow 
how easily he will be put down by his own figures—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. I did not say anything of that kind. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. He did not say that. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. He has said agai 


id not oey ani such thing. 
t this bill taxed higher the 
goods that the poor man is compelled to wear. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Idid not hear him say anything of that kind. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I did not say anything of that kind. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Then what did you say? 

Mr. DINGLEY. All I said was simply that the reduction of 
ad valorem duties in this bill was greater on the goods that were 
used by well-to-do men than on the goods used by the masses. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. That is a very different statement. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of Illinois. What he said is practically the 


same H n 

Mr. MO MERY. I pro to show that there is no 
foundation for that statement. Now, the contention of the gen- 
tleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] has been, ever since we began 
to discuss this bill, that there could be no benefit to the consumer 
of woolen goods putting wool on the free list and taking off 
the compensatory duties if the farmer got the same price for wool 
afterwards that he now gets. That has been the gentleman’s 
contention, has it not? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. Unless there is a reduction in 
the pos of wool there will be no reduction in the price of woolen 
cloth. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. When we put woolon the free listand 
take off 33 to 44 cents a pound of compensatory duties on woolen 
goods if the consumer is not to get the benefit of this 33 to 44 
cents per pound taken off the goods who is to get it? Do you 
expect that the manufacturer is still going to be able to keep 
up his goods as high as he would if this 33 to 44 cents per pound 
had not been taken off by this bill? If he attempts this the for- 
eign manufacturer will come in and take the market. 

Ur, DINGLEY. But suppose that wool is not reduced in 

rice? 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. I put the case on the supposition that 
wool will not be reduced in price, and I am showing that this 


bill takes off the compensatory duty of 33 to 44 cents a pound on 
cloth which is given by the McKinley bill. That bill provides 
that— 


392, On woolen or worsted cloths, shawls, knitfabrics, and all fabrics made 
on Konata machines or and all manufactures of every description 
made wholly or in part of wool, worsted, the hair of the camel, goat, alpaca, 
or other animals, not provided for in this act, valued at not more 
than 30 cents per poi the duty shall be 33 cents a pound 8 
ad valorem; valued at above 40 cents per pound, the duty shall be 44 cents a 
pound and 40 per cent ad valorem. 

In other words it shall be 33 cents on each pound of the cheaper 
oods and 44 cents on each pound of the ‘higher-priced goods 
t come in from a foreign market, and in addition 40 per cent 
ad valorem. Now, if we take off the 33 cents a pound on the 
cheap goods, even though wool still remains at the same price 
as at present, is not the manufacturer compelled to bring down 
his price by the amount of that reduction or be undersold by the 
nae who brings in his goods from Europe at 33 cents a pound 
ess duty. = 
Mr. DINGLEY. But you must remember that if wool is kept 
in price here it must be kept up by the price rising abroad. 
woe ONTGOMERY. Iam assuming that the price will not 
changed. . 
Mr. DINGLEY. But the price must rise abroad or else it will 
not rise here. 
Mr. MONTGOMERY. The decrease of price to the consumer, 
which I will show, has nothing to do with the price of wool. 
To illustrate this matter, what is the per cent of tariff now on 
the goods which the gentleman says the poor man wears and by 


the reduction of which he says the poor man will not be bene- 
fited? Turn to the report of the committee or to any one of these 
tabulations and you will find that on the cheapest of goods, 
costing less than 30 cents a pound, under this very clause of the 
McKinley bill the tariff ay is 175 per cent. 

Mr. DINGLEY. You are assuming that the duty is added to 
the cost, whatever it may be. 

Mr. MONTGOMERY. Iam assuming nothing, but telling you 
what the duty is as tabulated,and you will find it herein the 
Treasury tabulation. Now, if we by this bill reduce the duty on 
these goods to 40 per cent and take off the people of this country 
135 per cent of taxation on these cheap goods, do you expect to 
deceive the House and the country with the idea that we are 
benefiting perf by this enormous reduction, and especially that 
we are not benefiting the poor people of the country? To illus 
trate the gentleman's ar ent a little further, when he attempts 
to make the people of country believe that what we are do- 
ing is for the benefit of the rich man who wears the better class 
of goods and not for the benefit of the poor man who wears the 
cheaper goods, I will take the second schedule of this bill, which 
covers goods worth more than 40 cents per pound and worn by 
the richer people. 

Under the McKinley bill, which conceals a great portion of its 
protection under the form of these compensatory duties, we find 
that the richer man’s goods pay 146 per cent tax, while the age 
man’s poos pay 175 per cent. Now, we by this paragraph of 
this bill take off the compensatory duty an 1 the poor man's 
tax at 40 per cent instead of 175 per cent, and the richer man's 
tax at 40 per cent instead of 146. This reduces the poor man's 
woolen goods 135 per cent and the richer man’s 106 per cent, even 
if the price of wool remains the same. If free wool reduces the 
price of wool then the goods will be reduced more than this 135 
per cent to the poor and 106 per cent to the richer man. This 
enormous reduction of taxation, even if the price of wool is not 
reduced, ought to answer the contention of the gentleman from 
Maine thatwe can not reduce the price of goods without reducing 
the price of wool. 

Now, in behalf of the poor people of this country, and in behalf 
of the Domocratic party, which represents them, I want to say 
that all they have ever demanded is fair and equal treatment 
with the rich. They are willing to pay the same rate of tax ad 
valorem that the rich pay. Just as in our States the man of 
small property pays his tax of 50 or 60 cents per hundred dollars 
on his few hundreds, while the man worth a million pays at the 
same rate on each hundred dollars which he possesses, This bill 
puts the poor man and the rich man on the same basis and same 
per cent of taxation. All that the poopie of this country ask is 
that in taxation the rich and poor shall be put on an equal ad 
valorem basis. Let the poor man, who can not buy a hat costing 
more than a dollar, pay his 25 cents of taxation upon that hat, 
and the rich man, who buys a ten-dollar hat pay $3.50 tax, as 
this bill provides. 

That is the Democratic contention; that is the effect of this 
bill; and all pretenses that there is in this bill no decrease of 
taxation except what comes off the farmer and his wool are at- 
tempts to deceive which you will not succeed in ng off on 
the of this country. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 
If under this bill the price of wool stays where it is, you will re- 
lieve the poor man on his clothes of 135 per cent of taxation. If 
wool goes down, as you contend it will, he will get his clothing 
just as much cheaper as the price of wool falls, and this in addi- 
tion to the 135 per cent reduction which he will get anyhow if 
the price of wool is not affected at all by Biphasic t on the free 
list. Now, this is the operation of this bill through all its para- 
graphs, and all attempts to mislead the people by claiming that 
the taking off of the tax will not cheapen clothes to the people, 
except to the extent that wool is cheapened in the hands of the 
farmer, will be unavailing. It will deceive neither the wool- 
raiser nor the consumer of woolen goods. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] 

[Hore the hammer fell.] 

r. MILLIKEN. Mr. Chairman, I think I am able to say to 
my Democratic friends on this occasion, as I have never been 
able to say to them before, that they obey one injunction of 
Scripture; that is the. injunction of the Apostle Paul: Be all 
things to all men.” They contend, in the first place, that b 
placing wool on the free list they will reduce the price of wool- 
ens; and then, turning to the wool-grower, in order to satisfy 
him, they say that by placing wool on the free list they will not 
decrease the price of wool. Now, I do not think anybody has 
ever existed on this mundane sphere, even though he professed 
to be inspired with Divine wisdom, who could make these two 
propositions appear consistent to a man who does not close the 
avenues of his mind in order to keep wisdom out. Placing wool 
on the free list will either reduce the price of wool or it will not 
reduce it. If it does not reduce the price of wool, then it can not 
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reduce the price of those articles which are made from wool. If 
it does reduce the price of wool, then it will reduce the price to 
him who produces the wool. 8 

Now, suppose it to be true that by placing wool on the free list 
you reduce the price to the extent of $27,000,000, the amount 
which it is reckon:d this duty would amount to—this amount 
must be taken out of the pockets of the wool-growers. Su 
you reduce the price of woolens to the same extent (and that is 
what you contend for) then you simply take from the wool-grow- 
ers $27,000,000 and distribute itamong all the people of this coun- 
try who wearwoolens. How, then, can you go to the wool-grower 
and say to him that you have given him back in the reduced 
price of woolens what you have taken from him in the reduction 
of the price of wool. You have given it back to him only in the 

m which his consumption of woolens bears to the con- 
sumption of woolens by the entire people of the country. The 
question then arises, why should he alone be the victim of your 
tariff reform? 

But, said my friend from Kentucky [Mr. BRECKINRIDGE], yes- 
terday, in those silver tones which we are always so much 
charmed to hear, ‘‘ We are going to pay the wool-grower at the 
same time as much for his wool as he received before, because 
there will be a larger consumption of woolens.” And my friend 
from Minnesota [Mr. HARRIES] repeated the same statement to- 
day—that the larger consumption of woolens would makealarger 
demand for wool and woul caro the price back to the point 
where it was before the removal of the duty. Now, it makes no 
difference by what road you arriveat that price—when you have 
got wool back to the same price where it was before the removal 
of the duty there can be no cheapening of woolens on account of 
the reduction in the price of wool, because then the price will 
not be reduced. 

ere the hammer fell.] 

r. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. The question presented 
here, Mr. Chairman, is simply a matter of fact, and one very 
easily ascertained. The item under consideration deals with 
articles enumerated in ph 392 of the McKinley act. By 
reference to that paragra f it will be found that the articles 
there enumerated are woolen or worsted cloths, shawls, knit fab- 
rics, etc. They are divided into three classes, and upon each 
class the act imposes a compensatory duty and an ad valorem duty. 
Upon the first class, valued at not more than 30 cents a pound, 
there is a compensatory duty of three times the duty on unwashed 
wool; on the second class, valued at more than 30 and not more 
than 40 cents per pound, the compensatory duty is three and a 
half times the duty on unwashed wool; and on the third class, 
valued at more than 40 cents a pound, the duty is four times that 
on unwashed wool. 

Then the ad valorem duty (which is the protection of the man- 
ufactured goods) is fixed by the McKinley act at 40 per cent on 
the first class, 40 per cent on the second class, and 50 per cent on 
the third class. Now, what does the paragraph under considera- 
tiondo? It wipes out the compensatory duty, and makes these 
three classes dutiable at one uniform rate of 40 per cent. Asmy 
friend from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] has shown, the duty on the 
highest grades is reduced from 50 per cent to 40 pe cent, leav- 
ing the duty on the cheapest grades and the middle grades pre- 
cisely the same as now. 

Now, the only way to get goods cheaper under this bill will 
be for the manufacturer to pay less for his material, because of 
the taking off of the compensatory duty. If the taking off of 
that duty leaves wool at the present price, the manufacturer of 
wool pays no less, and the charge of the gentleman from Maine is 
true that you have afforded what you call relief on the highest 

eof and not on the cheapest or middle es; and 
ere are the figures which any man can see for himself and make 
his own calculations. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Maine, it 
is very evident, has but one class of constituents in his mind. 
Every argument that he makes in regard to this tariff matter is 

on the protected manufacturer. There are no other people 
in this country according to his ideas; because he says that tak- 
ing off the specific duty on this class of woolens leaves the manu- 
facturer Herd as he was before. But the people all through—the 
people of this country—want this to be considered on the basis 
of what the man who wears the clothes must pay. 

We do notcare so much for the other part. e man who buys 
the clothes gets the benefit of the reduction of the ATY duty 
whether p call it compensatory duty or anything else that you 
please. that tariff is taken off of the goods it comes off the 
suit of clothes that he must buy and reduces the cost, and in that 
sense the gentleman from Maine does not deal with the question 
fairly; nor does he tell it as it is when he says that there is no 
reduction of tax on the common goods. It is absolutely untrue, 
Mr. Chairman, because by his own admission, under the bill, the 
entire amount of the specific duty comes off. 


Now, what is a specific duty? It is a duty of so much pe 
pound or so much per yard; paid by whom? It is paid by the 
man who buys the clothes for his own wear. When that duty 
is taken off ie the House, as in the present bill, it is an absolute 
reduction, as the amount per pound is practically the same on 
cheap goodsas on the better goods. The rate percent on chea 
goods is reduced from 175 down to 40, and on the higher-pri 
goods from 100 down to 40, making a reduction of 135 per cent 
on the poor man’s goods and 60 per cent only on the richer man’s 
goods. Can the gentleman from Maine claim that thatis no re- 
duction? I approve of that reduction. They try to mislead the 
people with their talk of ad valorem duties, for they do not im- 
pose upon people here in this House. They do impose upon the 
people or try to impose upon them throughout the country who 
read their speeches. They do not succeed in impressing upon 
me the idea that the poor man is not considered on account of 
the little change in ad valorem, while when it comes to the ab- 
solute tax the fact is that the reduction is very much larger on 
. FODAR worn by the poor man than on the quality used by the 
richer. 

a DINGLEY. Will the gentleman yield for an interrup- 
tion? 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman, I claim my time. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I wish to ask the gentleman a question. 

Mr. BUTLER. Very well, I willyield to the gentleman from 
Maine for the purpose of showing the difference between a gen- 
tleman from Iowa and one from Maine. He would not yield to me. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Why, I think I yielded several times to my 
friend from Iowa. 

Mr. BUTLER. You declined absolutely to yield. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But I want to ask this question: Do you con- 
tend that the removal of this duty on wool will reduce the price 
of wool or leave it just as it is? 

Mr. BUTLER. The foreign wool that comes to this country 
is sent here on orders from manufacturers here. Whenitcomes 
they pay the tariff duty upon it. Therefore the wool that they 
pay this duty or tax on is so much higher by reason of that tax. 

ut if you take the tax off of the foreign wool they can work this 
foreign material into their goods so much cheaper than now. 

Mr, DINGLEY. But what will be the effect on the domestic 
wool? 

Mr. BUTLER. I will come to that in a moment. On foreign 
wool you must admit that he who uses the wool pays the tariff. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But I am talking now of the domestic wool, 
to get the gentleman’s views on that. 

Mr. BUTLER. Well, I am talking of the other now, and I be- 
lieve this is my time. Who pays the tariff duty? The manufac- 
turer. He pays that duty, and the farmer does not get the benefit 
of acent of it. It does not go into his pocket, but it goes into the 
Treasury of the country and remains there, and the compensa- 
tory duty, which the manufacturer adds, under the Me ey 
bill, comes out of the consumer of woolen goods. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But I recur to the question. How about the 
price of domestic wool? 

Mr. BUTLER. I repeat I will tell you how ina moment. I 
see you do not like my end of the bargain. 

r. DINGLEY. Oh, Ionly want an answer. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now, whether this duty changes the price of 
the ee product or not 

TESTER Een: The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. ask that the gentleman 
be allowed more time. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I hope he will be permitted to answer the 
question. 

Mr. BUTLER. There is no real competition between the 
foreign wool and the home wool, any more than there is between 
the leather and the thread that into a pair of shoes. One is 
the complement of the other, and the fact that you can get foreign 
wool cheaper by a reduction of the tariff will make it possible 
for a mixture to be made without decreasing the price of the 
home rout at all; and that has been shown to be the case by the 
statistics. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does my friend claim that domestic wool of 
the same quality as foreign wool, under free trade, would not go 
down to the price of the foreign wool? 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman makes an assumption that our 
home wool is the same as foreign wool, when we know perfect], 
well that such wool as is grown in Australia and New Zealand 
and other countries where it is never very cold and never ve 
warm is better wool than has been grown anywhere in the Uni 
States of America, or can be. 

Mr. DINGLEY. But all the qualities of wool that are grown 
here can be secured abroad. Now as to those particular quali- 
ities, what effect will the abolition of the duty have, as to do- 
mestic production? 
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Mr. BUTLER. The statistics that we have, that are shown in 
this report by Mr. North, say that there is an absolutely similar 
condition—— 

Mr. DINGLEY. Does the gentleman mean that it will not re- 
duce the price of the domestic wool? I understand the gentleman 
= say on placing wool on the free list will not reduce the price 
of wool. 

Mr. BUTLER. Whether it does or not I do not pretend to be 
absolutely able to say. If it does not, it does reduce the price 
of foreign wool, and therefore makes cheaper clothing for the 

ple. If it does reduce the price of domestic wool, it also makes 
cheaper clothing for the people; and as there are ten people in 
this country who do not produce wool for every one that does, 
we help ten men every time we hurt one, if we hurt anyone at 
all; and I am in favor of helping ten instead of one, if we are to 
help anybody. i 

r. DINGLEY. I have been endeavoring to get from the gen- 
tleman some definite statement as to what the effect of the abo- 
lition of duty on wool, as provided by this bill, would be upon 
the domestic clip of wool. 

Mr. BUTLER. I will answer that at once, but I want to say 
this first: I do know that it must reduce the cost of clothing to 


the propio; 
I think the gentleman has answered the 
question, that it would not reduce the price of wool. 

Mr. BUTLER. I have not said that, because, as I have said, 
I do not know exactly about it; but wool prices in this country, 
for domestic wools, show that high tariffs on raw wools have not 
been accompanied by increase in price. 

Mr. DINGLEY. The gentleman then isarguing on something 
that he does not know about. 
side.] 

Mr, BUTLER. I am a good deal like the gentleman from 
Maine is on other questions; I may not know about this, and he 
does not know about the others. [Laughter on the Democratic 


side.] 

Mr. DINGLEY. The reply of the gentleman from Iowa tomy 
inquiry as to the effect of the abolition of the duty upon wool, as 
provided by this bill, upon the price of domestic wool indicates 
something of the double-headed character of the arguments which 
are pursued on the other side. Now gentlemenare negate | 
to argue on the one hand that the abolition of the duty upon woo 
will reduce the price of cloth in this country. 

Mr. BUTLER. May I ask you a question, please? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Let me ene my statement—— 

Mr. BUTLER. That is just the difference between us, I see. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Now, we 1 in this last year in this 
country 285,000,000 pounds of wool that entered into clothing 

se We imported forty millions only of wool entering into 
clothing 5 Now, assuming for the moment 

Mr. BUTLER. Will “pes yield for a question? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Will not the gentleman permit me to com- 
plete my statement in the matter first? 

Mr. BUTLER. Will you yield for a question? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Oh, yes, I will yield. 

Mr. BUTLER. You asked me what would be the effect upon 
the price of domestic wool. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Now I want to ask you directly 

Mr. DINGLEY. Have you answered that question? 

Mr. BUTLER. I want to ask you a question now. 

Me DINGLEY. Have you answered the question that I 
asked? 

Mr. BUTLER. I have answered it the bestI know how. Sta- 
tistics show that tariff taxes have not increased the price of do- 
mestic wools. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Do you answer that you do not know, 
it will reduce the price of wool? Which is your answer? 

Mr. BUTLER. I have answered you. Now, will you allow 
me to ask you one question? 

Mr. DINGLEY. If you answer mine, I will. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BUTLER. I have answered the question. I can not com- 
pel . 

Mr. DINGLEY. Lsimply want an answer. 

Mr. BUTLER. I rise to a point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state his point of 
order. 

Mr. BUTLER. The gentleman has had five minutes on this 
amendment once, and I object to his speaking again. 

Mr. DINGLEY. I have nót,since you spoke. 

Mr. BUTLER. I object, unless he will allow me to ask him a 

uestion. 
N The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman's objection comes too late, 
as the gentleman from Maine was on the floor. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will you answer a question? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Certainly. 


{Laughter on the Republican 
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Mr. BUTLER. Will the removal of the tariff upon wool re- 
duce the price of foreign wools imported into this country? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Of course, whatever duty is placed on weol, 
if it is removed, will reduce the cost in this country. 

Mr. BUTLER. Will the reduction of the price of wool cheapen 
the price of woolen goods? - 

Mr. DINGLEY. Why,sofaras—yes. [Laughteron the Dem- 
ocratic side.] What I wish to say about that is—— 

Mr. BUTLER. - If it cheapens the price of woolen goods, will 
it cheapen the price of clothing to the people? [Laughter and 
applause on the Democratic side]. 

r. DINGLEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, upon this matter; there 
is nota eo of doubt that the removal of the duty on wool 
would cheapen the pries on foreign wool for the time being to 
the extent of the reduction of the duty. There is nodoubt about 
that at all; and it would at the same tims necassarily reduce the 
price of domestic wool, because the one can be aa: in place of 
the other. 

Mr. BUTLER. You admit my position. The passage of this 
bill will cheapen clothing to the people; and that is the whole 
question at issue. 

Mr. DINGLEY. You can not have a different price for do- 
mestic wool from what you have for foreign wools. If you re- 
move the duty, unquestionably you reduce the price of wool. 
There is no doubt about that; and to the extent you reduce the 
price of wool, you reduce the cost of the cloth, at least until 
wool-growing is destroyed here. There is no question about 
that at all; and you reduce it no more than what you reduce the 
cost of the wool. : 

Mr. OUTHWAITE. That is a candid admission that the tar- 
iff is a tax on wool paid by the consumer. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes, on wool, if you mean that it may in- 
crease the price in money. [Laughter on the Democratic side.] 
Now, Mr. Chairman, one other suggestion on the point sug- 
gested by my friend from Ohio, as it goes to show how it 
is for gentlemen to jump to a conclusion without consideration. 
Now, what is the effect of a protective duty? What is the con- 
tention of protectionists? It is simply this, that the price of an 
article which can b2 produced here substantially to the extent 
of our want is not determined by the duty and the foreign price, 
but that it is determined by the cost of production in this coun- 
try under American conditions and American wages for labor. 

e CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman from Maine be granted five minutes more. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that there is so much confusion that we can not hear the gentle- 


man. 

The CHAIRMAN. Gentlemen will please cease conversation 
and resume their seats. The gentleman from Maine complains 
that he can not hear the remarks of his colleague. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Now, Mr. Chairman, I want to get at the 
principle which lies at the foundation, in order that we may see 
what our contention is. It is entirely legitimate for you to an- 
tagonize the principle. I repeat, the principle is simply this: 
The price here of an article which can, be produced here to the 
extent of our wants, where a protective duty is impcsed upon it, 
is not determined by the duty and the foreign price. It is deter- 
mined by the cost of production here under American conditions 
and paying American wages for labor. 

Now, in the case of wool it is admitted that thus far, although 
we have reduced the price of wool in the whole world by encourag- 
ing its production here and stimulating the improvement of 
breeds, yet we have not been able to reduce the cost of produc- 
tion here beyond what, or even to the extent, it has been done 
in other countries where land and labor are cheaper. Thatarises 
from the fact that wool is not a machine- made product, and because 
machinery and inventive genius do not come in as fully as they 
do in the case of a machine-made article. Yet unquestionably 
wool has been made cheaper throughout the world by wool pro- 
duction and improvement of breed in this country than it would 
have been if we had not encouraged theindustry here. So that, 
notwithstanding wool is still 10 cents higher here than in South 
America and Australia, because we are unable to produce it 
lower, yet we are getting our wool cheaper even in money than 
we would have obtained if we had not encouraged wool-growing 
here, and lower than we would get it after we had destroyed 
wool-growing here. N 

Now, take a machine-made article on which protective duties 
are mainly placed, and see how they work there. When a pro- 
tective duty is im d does it raise the price of an article to 
the extent of the duty? Sometimes, at the beginning of a new 
industry, it may; very rarely, but sometimes it may. 

Now, what takes place. In this country with the American 
inventive genius stimulated by this encruragement we go to 
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work and establish this new industry, notwithstanding our wages 
for labor are a great deal higher than those of foreign countries. 
By protective duties we stimulate American genius, and gradu- 
ally that reduces the cost of the product or article while paying 
higher wages. The cost in some cases comes down to the for- 
eign price and ultimately the cost of the foreign article comes 
. down, because they imitate our new labor-saving devices, they 
getour new machinery, and because of that stimulus the price of 
the article so manufactured has been reduced world-wide as it 
would never have been reduced without it. There is not a sin- 
gle article where manufacture has been established and main- 
tained here by protection which is not far cheaper even in mone 
than it would have been without such encouragement here, an 
much cheaper than it was when we relied upon other countries. 
The eee ee articles which have been reduced least are 
those that are made exclusively abroad. 

Take for an example tin plate. [Laughter.] As a matter of 
fact tin plate stands at almost as high a price as it stood in gold 
years ago, but the steel plates of which it is made, on accountof 
the encouragement given here and the establishment of great 
industries, and the stimulation giyen to American genius, have 
been largely reduced in price. we had been making tin plate, 
as we would have been if there had been a protective duty upon 
it, by the stimulation of American genius it would have been 
much lower than it is to-day. As soon as we have fully estab- 
lished its Ee here,do you suppose that the inventive 


genius of this country is going to be content with the old Welsh 
methods of making this article? 
The CHAIRMAN. The ttme of the gentleman has expired. 


By unanimous consent the time of Mr. GLEY was extended. 

Mr. DINGLEY. What I was saying was, do you su that 
the inventive genius of this country would be satisfied with the 
old Welsh hand methods of tinning the steel plate—the old 
method of a hundred years ago? No, it would not. We have 
not got far enough along to adopt any other method, but I pre- 
dict that within two years, if the tin-plate industry isencouraged 
in this country, there will be American machine device for coat- 
ing steel plates with tin, and we shall then have tin plates lower 
than they have ever been, and it will be due to the encourage- 
ment given to American inventive genius. And when we have 
taken so important a step forward, then Wales will imitate us 
and prices will go down all over the world. 

This is just what occurred in the steel rail, the wire nails, and 
hundreds of other industries. We were paying England $150 
for steel rails in 1868, before we established the industry here 
by protection. When we began to reduce the price through 
American labor-saving devices then England adopted our im- 
provements and reduced also, keeping a little below us because 
of her cheaper labor. 

We were paying 8 cents for our wire nails in 1883—nearly all 
imported from Europe. After we made the duty on wire nails 
protective and the industry was fully established here, the labor- 
saving devices invented by Americans began to reduce the price, 
until to-day we make all our own wire s and the price is less 
than 3 cents per pound. Our labor-saving devices were adopted 
abroad, so that they continue to keep below us in money price. 
Vet in all these cases the price in labor or service is cheaper 
here for all these articles thanin any other country in the world. 

Now, all that we contend for in this matter is that with our 
higher wages of labor and higher standard of e when we can 
have a protective duty so as to give our American inventive gen- 
ius a chance to establish plants and to invent labor-saving a 
pliances we gradually secure cheaper goods, even estimated A 
money, than ever with higher wages of labor; and cheaper goods 
than anywhere else in the world, estimated in labor or service. 

Mr. HERBERT. Will the gentleman permit a question there 
in relation to tin plate? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HERBERT. Taking a course of tenor fifteen years back, 
— aaa the price of tin plate been gradually falling in our mar- 

e 


Mr. DINGLEY. Very slightly, especially as compared with 
the decline of steel plates. 

Mr. HERBERT. And did not its course continue 3 
downward until you arrested it by the Me Kinley tariff? 

Mr. DINGLEY. No. It was considerably lower in the Eng- 
lish market two years ago than recently. I think if the gentle- 
man will examine facts he will sse that tin plate has not been 
diminished in price as much as articles whose manufacture has 
been 3 in this country. 

Mr. HERBERT. Does the gentleman say that the course of 
the price of tin plate has not been gradually downward for ten 
years past? 

Mr. DINGLEY. Not in any such proportion as the steel plates 
of which tin plate is made. 
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Mr. HERBERT. Ah! But its course was gradually downward 
for ten years. 

Mr. DINGLEY. It was lower at one time when we attempted 
to establish the industry here, but it went up again after we 
gave op ms manufacture here. 

Mr- HERBERT. It was steadily going down, and you put it 
up by your McKinley bill. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Oh, no; the increase of duty on tin plate did 
not take effect till July 1 last, and notwithstanding the increase of 
duty the price is about the same as b2fore that time. 

r. MCMILLIN. I wish to ask the gentleman from Maine a 
question. If the effect of the protective tariff 1s, as he claims, to 
increase the ability of our people to make what is needed by them 
and at the same time to reduce the price to the consumer, why 
is it that year after year it has been found necessary to raise the 
1 and higher, as you did by the tariff acts of 1883 and 

Mr. DIN GLE. That question involves an assumption on the 
part of the gentleman that the duty has been increased on such 
grades of goods as we have been adequately protecting for years, 
which is not the fact. Let me say to my friend that as to allthe 
common goods which we have been rea pet producing in 
this country for many years the McKinley bill did not increase 
the duties; it reduced them. Itincreased the rates only on those 
fine grades of goods which we had not yet successfully established. 

Mr. MCMILLIN; You are entirely out“ on that. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Not at all. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. The schedule will prove that the gentleman 
is entirely inaccurate in that statement. 

Mr. DINGLEY. Not atall. The gentleman himself is en- 
tirely mistaken. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, to revert to the wool question a moment, 
from which we have been diverted; of course there ought to be 
nothing clearer, because we ought all to have common sense 
here [laughter], than that, if we remove the duty on fore 
wool and allow that wool to come in without the payment of a 
duty, the inevitable effect will be not simply to reduce the cost 
to us of the foreign product, but to reduce the cost of the domes- 
tie product also. There is rot any doubt about that, and I am 
astonished that gentlemen should undertake to argue differently. 
We imporied only 40,000,000 pounds of foreign clothing wool last 
year and we used 286,000,000 pounds of domestic wool. This was 
the whole of the wool purchased by our woolen mills. We im- 
ported more clothing wool under the McKinley tariff last year 
thanwe inpor ed the year before. Some gentleman has said that 
if we should import more wool the price of wool would rise. 
What is the reason, then, that it has not risen during the past 
year if that theory is correct? 

Mr. ALLEN of Mississippi. When you increase the duty on 
wool why does not the price go up? You increased the duty by 
the McKinley bill and why did not the price go vpk 

Mr. DINGLEY. Simply because of the world’s increased pro- 
duction of wool beyond the demand—just as cotton has been re- 
duced in price by overproduction. Of course, no duty here can 
carry the price of domestic wool above the price of the foreign 
article plus the auty: Now, the price of foreign wool declined 
6 conts in London, but the price of domestic wool here did not 
decline as much as the former did in the foreign market. There 
is not a pound of domestic wool for which foreign wool can not be 
substituted and would not be substituted if the price of foreign 
wool, duty paid, were lower.. There can not be any question, 
therefore, as to what would be the effectof the reduction or abo- 
lition of the duty on wool. It would reduce the price of the for- 
eign product to the extent of the reduction of duty, and also the 
price of the domestic product substantially to that extent, and if 
would reduce the cost of cloth only to the extent that it reduced 
the price of wool. 

MI PUKLE And at whose expense will that reduction be 
made? 

Mr. DINGLEY. At the expense of the farmer entirely. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Mr. Chairman, lamglad 
to find that the gentleman from Maine [Mr. DINGLEY] and I can 
agree upon a proposition which is sometimes obscured in debates 
upon the tariff; that the operation of protective tariff laws does 
not in all cases prove to be alike, and in the nature of the case 
can not be so. 

It is a mistake to say that because high tariff will in a given 
case have a certain effect upona certain raw material or finished 
product, therefore it will have a similar effect upon some other 
raw material or finished product. That depends upon a variety 
of causes, many of which, if indeed I may not say most of which, 
areentirely beyond the reach of legislative power. To illustrate: 
The duty on copper has only the effect to give to the foreign arti- 
san in copper American copper at the same price that the Ameri- 
can artisan gets it minus the American duty. In other words, 
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the artisan in the city of Boston buys American ges ae? for the 
same price that his brother artisan in Paris does plus the duty 
that the American Congress imposes under the pretense of pro- 
tecting American labor. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Will the gentleman permit me a moment? 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I will yield with pleas- 
ure, but I would like to have an understanding that I may have 
the same extension of time that my friend from Maine has had. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. I do not desire to interrupt the gentle- 
man 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. You do not. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. But I would like to have the gentleman 
state in connection with the allegation he has just made what 
the relative cost of copper to the American artisan is to-day com- 
pared with what it was before we put on a protective duty. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I am not prepared to an- 
swer that question; I have not the statistics here; but just as 
American copper goes down to the American workman to pre- 
cisely the same extent it goes down to the foreign workman, with 
the additional advantage that he does not pay the American 
duty. In other words, the entire duty on copper is added to the 
8 of copper to American purchasers of copper. 

Mr. LIND. Now, will the gentleman allow me—— 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Not at this moment. I 
want to make another illustration where the duty is wholly a 
revenue duty, where we do not raise a pound of the article or 
commodity. Take, for instance, coffee, when it was dutiable. 
The entire duty in that case was added to the cost of the coffee 
and was paid by the American customer. Here we have two in- 
stances where the whole duty is added, the operation in the two 
cases being apparently diverse and yet being to the detriment of 
the American consumer. In the one case he pays all the duty 
into the Treasury as that much more added to the cost of the 
coffee; in the other case he pays the entire duty into the pocket 
of the copper-mine owner, and the of the United States 
gets notasingle cent. This illustrates how the tariff operates 
upon different articles, under precisely opposite conditions, both 
as to the benefit of the Treasury where the article bears a rev- 

_enue duty and as to the benefit of the owner of the article in the 
other case. . 

When the dutiable article in part only competes with an 
American article the whole duty on the foreign article may be 
added to its cost and go into the Treasury, and a sum some- 
what smaller than the duty be added to the price of the domes- 
tic article and go into the pockets of the manufacturer. 

There are also cases where the duty is merely a show and 
helps and hurts no one; there are cases where the duty only em- 
barrasses and hampers trade, and operates to prevent foreign com- 
petition. It may also operate differently in different sections of 
the country, as in the case of the duty on coal, which is very in- 
jurious to New England, but does not affect the price of coal on 

e Ohio. 

Now I will yield to the gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. LIND]. 

Mr. LIND. In the line of the argument which the gentleman 
is making, I think it would be proper for him to state that the 
McKinley bill reduced (if I am not mistaken) the duty on copper 
from 4 cents a pound to 1 cent. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. I think it entirely likely 
that when the McKinley bill came to be framed the enormous 
fortunes made by the copper-mine owners, much of which, how- 
ever, has taken the handsome form of free schools and artschools 
in the city of Boston, did so operate upon the framers of the bill 
as to induce them to reduce the duty on copper and make it u 
on cheap blankets, cheap china, and other classes of cheap arti- 
cles constituting the necessaries of life. [Applause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] 

Mr. DINGLEY, Mr. LIND, and others rose. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Gentlemen will please 
wait a moment. Water finds its level. All that the framers of 
the McKinley bill did was to let the water of protection find its 
level, bringing down the springs in certain places and digging 
artesian wells in other places, by which, however, the American 
consumer got no other benefit than to be drowned in a different 
colored water from that which had formerly been his fate. 
{Laughter and applause.] 

[Here the hammer fell.] 

Mr. McMILLIN. IfI may be allowed I will take the floor and 
yield my time to the gentleman from Kentucky. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Iwould like to have about 
ten minutes. 

Mr. BURROWS. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man be permitted to proceed for ten minutes. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of e 8 
T have said to the matter in hand. 


Now, let us apply what 
e tariff does not operate 
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on wool as it would on some other articles, for the simple reason 
pointed out in a clear and fine sentence, which may have escaped 
the notice of some gentlemen of the House, in one of the papers 
of the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. SPRINGER]. He there 

of the production of American wool as “supplementary.” I beg 
the House to do me the favor to remember that this is the turn- 
ing point in the argument about wool. Its production in Amer- 
ica is ‘‘supplementary.” We do not, we can not, produce all the 
wool that is needed in this country, either in quantity, quality, 
or kind. We have no power oyer the nature of wool. t de- 
pends upon the decree of Providence in its adjustment of climate 
and other conditions. 

Wool grown in a region 28 less warm than the Arctic, 
while retaining some of the general characteristics, has different 
fiber from wool raised in tropical countries. Therefore that 
particular article that we call wool is so numerous in its kind as 
to be misleading in our discussions in regard toit unless we draw 
a distinction between the several kinds of wool. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a 
a question? 

r. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Not now. I prefer to 
continue this line of thought for a few minutes and will then 
yield to the 588 for a question. 

Secondly, Mr. Chairman, it is so that this particular fiber, be- 
ing of different lengths and of different qualities, has to be inter- 
mixed to make certain classes of fabrics. The wool grown in 
certain climates has to be mixed with wool grown in certain 
other climates to make certain fabrics. Not only so, but the fiber 
itself must be mixed with other fibers of an entirely different 
nature to make certain other fabrics: for the same de: of 
climate which produce these different fibers of wool Sat. bing ne- 
cessities for their different uses. Different conditions prevail 
requiring different classes of fiber. 

The man who goes to the Arctic regions needs a very different 
fabric for his clothing from the man who lives in a temperate 
climate. And so God in his mercy has scattered these fibers 
necessary for the different degrees of climate according to the 
necessities of those who are to reside therein. So this wool must 
not only be mixed with other wool, but must be mixed with cot- 
ton and other fibers. Hence when we discuss what will be the 
effect of the tariff on wool we are to enlarge our horizon so as to 
take in all these other fibers and all of our necessities in their use. 
For notonly do we use it in the shape ofclothing, but for blankets 
and various other p s which may be spoken of scientifically 
as “raiment,” precisely as the parka er call a house @ man’s 
raiment, since it forms a part of his shelter from the elements. 

Now, our tariff being necessarily interterritorial, and these 
other fibers and wools extraterritorial, our legislation can at the 
most affect our product and the relation it bears to the whole 
product that must enter into this computation. 

I desire now to lay down a third proposition: High tariffs, 
high excise laws, always produce undervaluation and adultera- 
tion. It is now one of the principles of economic science that 
prohibitory laws produce undervaluation by those living outside 
of the barrier and desiring to come inside, and it produces adul- 
teration by those resi inside of the barrier and desiring to 
sell to the consumers. e competitor of the honest manufac- 
turer is es he who undervalues and he who adulterates. So 
that the third element which makes the tariff uncertain in its 
operation on wool is, how much can he who adulterates his prod- 
uct make profit by that adulteration? 

For, Mr. Chai as thisis a fiber, whatever can be ingrafted 
into it, whatever can be used as an adulterant which is cheaper 
than the original fiber, is an element of profit to the adulterant. 
Thestraw,the moss from certain southern trees, the hair of certain 
animals, the refuse of the gutters, can be used to work into this 
fabric that is called wool; so that we need not only to take into 
the estimate, when we come to say what shall be the effect of 
the tariff on wool, all the woolitself, but all cottons and all other 
wools or adulterants and all ible substitutes that may be used 
to manufacture the fabrics. It is therefore impossible for any one 
to say what these various elements will produce in dollars and 
cents. He can say d priori that what they will produce will be 
the constant increase of adulterants, by which e goods will be 
made meaner and more inferior, and a constant decrease in the 
price of the domestic raw material, and this brings me to the 
fourth proposition. 

The American wool-grower has but one market, and that is 
the American manufacturer; he has but this one purchaser for 
his goods. He must take them for sale to that manufacturer, 
whose foreign competitor is undervaluation, and whose home 
competitor is dishonest adulteration. He therefore is depend- 
ent for his sales upon that manufacturer's honesty and prosper- 
ity. He gets the residuum of working capital after all foreign 
fibers and adulterants are purchased. He can only sell to the 
man who needs that to make up what he can not get elsewhere. 
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We all know that he who has but a single purchaser must sell 
at the price fixed by that purchaser 

Now, then, we would say as a matter of philosophy, before we 
had opened the page of history, that in a country like ours, with 
our degrees of climate, with our knowledge of what wool can be 
raised here, that a high tariff on wool would have four effects: 

First. It would increase necessarily the use of every form of 
substitutes and adulterants. 

Second. It would put up the profiton the goods of every manu- 
facturer who used dishonest instead of honest materials in his 
manufactured goods. 

Third. That it would make the fabrics which the people have 
to use inferior and mean. 

Fourth. That it would reduce the price of the raw material in 
America at the will of the American manufacturer. 

Now, let us open the page of history; for it is more and more 
true that the ways of men in their progress to civilization bear 
an exact relation to the philosophie deductions of science. Let 
us open the page of history. Is itnot true in all these respects? 
The census shows an enormous increase in adulterants, until to- 
day our use is 55 per cent of shoddy and adulterants to 45 per 
cent of wool. — 

Is it not true that our woolen fabrics 
ever were before, in every form, of every sort, used for ovory 
urpose; and is it not true historically that the price of woo. 
oR gone down? Before the war we sold wool for 60 to 62 cents 
for a certain grade; 50 to 54 for another; 40 to 50 for another. 
We sell it now at from 20 to 25. It is impossible to declaim or 
argue against the history of the last yt pay ovet years. These 
are the natural results in every one of the departments to which 

I have referred, and I have pointed out the causes. r 

Now,what will be the effect if we put the wool on the free list? 

The first effect necessarily will be that it will cheapen the price 
of clothing, using the word clothing or raiment in its various 
forms; blankets, hosiery, and goods of all sorts will be cheap- 
ened. Cheapened, Mr. Chairman and my colleagues, in what? 
What is the equivalent? It is not money; itis labor. What 
have we to sell, brother artisans, for we are the brothers of the 
laboring man all over the world? What have we to sell, save 
our sweat? That is all we have, and we must sell it in cash in 
the open market and turn it into the goods that we need. So 
that every dollar that is saved is a day’s labor for a poor man. 
It is releasing him from hard labor in imprisonment by the legis- 
lative kindness of men no better than he. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] 

That is the firsteffect. If it had noother effect, is it not enough, 
in a country like ours, to justiſy us in doing it? Is not that of 
itself sufficlent? 

But that is not all; for what is labor when you go one step 
further in the analysis? It is not merely to obtain necessaries. 
That is the lowest view of it. Labor means the comfort of your 
wife, the education of your children, the happiness of your home, 
bags eg and 3 of yourself and those you love. 

ere the hammer fell.] 


are meaner than they 


veral MEMBERS. Go on. 
ae BURROWS. How much time does the gentleman re- 
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Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Five minutes. 
e hi I trust the gentleman may be allowed to 
roceed. 
N Mr. PATTERSON of Tennessee. Take the bridle off. 

By unanimous consent, the time of Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Ken- 
tucky was extended five minutes. 

Mr. BRECKINRIDGE of Kentucky. Labor does not mean the 
mere necessities of life. Itmeans the education of your children. 
Our opponents plead for workmen! With workmen I profoundly 
sympathize. en a daughter comes to be 14, whether it re- 
quires her father thirty days of labor or twenty-four days of labor 
in each month to provide necessaries, may mean whether that 
girl shall gotoschooland qualify herself for work with her brain, 
or go to the loom and be a day slave laborer all her life; and I 

ay plead for that workman’s daughter, wherever she resides, 
in all broad land. [Applause on the Democratic side.] 

The second effect will be that it will make the goods better. 
It will not only make them cheaper in money, but it will make 
them better in quality; and that is as much to the poor man as 
making them cheaper in money, for every day longer that they 
last him is a day that he does not have to pay out money for 
them. Why, when we were boys, and we hada hole in our pants, 
you could put a patch init. [Laughterandapplause on the Dem- 
ocratic side.] Who can put a patch in them now? There is not 
a pair of pants that the poor man could buy that is good enough 
to hold the meanest patch that could be put upon it. [Prolonged 
laughter.] It will make them better, because it will make that 
W. is good material as cheap as the mean material now is. 
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What will be its third effect? It will raise the manufacturer 
of America to a place he has never had. 

He will be a competitor with foreign manufacturers in the 
markets of the world. With our labor, with our skill, with our 
credit, giving him free coal for his furnaces, free wool for his ma- 
terial, free dyes to dye that wool with, and cheaper machinery, 
you will find that he will do with that as Clarke of Rhode Island 
does with his manufactures—he will make them cheaper and 
better than anybody else in the world, and he will compete all 
over the world with other manufacturers. [Applause on the 
Democratic side.] What will be the result? , our farmers 
will haye prosperous manufacturers to sell to. Hie wool will be 
needed to make this better article to compete in the markets of 
the world with the woolen manufacturers of other countries. He 
will not be damned to take the price of asingle purchaser, but he 
will hold that which the manufacturers need to compete in the 
markets of the world with the foreign manufacturers. [Applause 
on the Democratic side.] We now import over $40,000,000 of 
woolen fabrics; then our workmen would make these fabrics and 
receive those wages which are now taken out of their mouths by 
our laws. 

Then we will send our woolen goods, in that happy day that 
the Republican party has so long put off, under our own ih in 
our own bottoms, manned by our own seamen, to every port of 
the world. [Loud applause on the Democratic side.] Our mer- 
chants will have the commissions on that trade; our insurance 
companies will have the premiums on that insurance, and our 
shipbuilders will build the ships. [Renewed applause. | 

I did not want to begin our reform this way. It was not my 
plan. I thought the commission given to this Congress was a 
greater commission. I would have repealed the McKinley bill 
and the administrative bill, equally obnoxious and more iniqui- 
tous than the customs bill, and I would have started afresh in 
this House, whether the other end of the Capitol and the Presi- 
dent stood in the way or not. [Great applause on the Demo- 
cratic side.] 

I would have responded to the grievous complaints of my fel- 
low-countrymen by a bill that would have outlined the remon- 
strance and the remedies for their griovanos, but it is not my 

lace to make complaint about the bill or to retire from the fight. 

the ranks of those who love the poor, I follow him who carries 
the flag of reduction of taxation, and if he is willing to take off, 
ay, the least of the burdens, him I gladly follow, and to him Isay, 
God s .” [Great applause on the Democratic side.] 

Mr. RICHARDSON. r. Chairman, the question of tariff 
taxation is one of growing interest to our people. Since Grover 
Cleveland surprised Congress and the country by his unusually 
strong message on this subject sent to Congress on the first Mon- 
day in December, 1887, a constantly increasing interest has at- 
tached to the tariff and the high rates of duty on goods con- 
sumed by the people. Tariff laws in one shape or another have 
existed with us since the organization of the Government. 

Experience has shown us that itis wise to raise much of the rev- 
tariff or 
duty on imported goods. By this method of taxation the largest 
amountof our governmental revenues has been raised for all times. 
Itis not proposed to change this system. Taxes are burdens. 
They should be made as light as possible by the law-maker. I mean 
by this that no more taxes should be levied than are absolutely 
required for the purposes of government. It is lawful to take 
enough. It is criminal to exact more. No good citizen has a 
right to f when just enough, and no more, is taken. 
That the tariff is a tax must be admitted. How, then, must the 
—, required be taken from the people with the least injury 
to them? 

The Democratic answer to this question is that these taxes be 
levied heaviest upon articles and goods consumed by the people 
which may be properly termed luxuries, and bear e upon 
those which are the necessaries of life. We believe that as far as 
may be possible the gone which enter intocommon consumption 
by the masses should be exempt from all taxation. The bill 
under consideration is based upon this idea. It proposesin com- 
mon lan, e to place wool on the free list. Goods manufactured 
in whole or in part from wool are among the first necessities of the 
peo le. They are worn and consumed by every creature in the 

every day from birth to death. Therefore, to cheapen 
woolen goods is to benefit everybody. 

The gentlemanfrom Ohio [Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR] says “Abel 
was a keeper of sheep.” This may be true; but, Mr. Chairman, 
it is nowhere recorded that Abel ever asked protection for his 
flock in the shape of a high protective tariff law. 

Mr. MCMILLIN. There was no Republican party at that time. 

Mr. RICHARDSON. That is true. 

I shall vote most cheerfully for this bill. So, Mr. Chairman, 
as to the tariff bill which is to follow, and which we are soon to 


= 


consider. Its object is to place binding-twine on the free list. 
The tariff tax now on binding-twine is seven-tenths of 1 cent per 
pound. The chief of the Bureau of Statistics says: 

It is believed that no binding-twine has been imported into the United 
States for several years. 

The tax, then, of seven-tenths of 1 cent per pound amounts to 
prohibition of importation, and brings no revenue to the Govern- 
ment. There were produced and consumed in the United States 
in 1890 50,000 tons of twine, all but 7,000 of which were made 
from foreign-grown fibers. If the seven-tenths of 1 cent per 

und is added to the price, as is probable, the committee say, 
this tax cost the farmers of the United States in the year 18 
alone $700,000, and this does not include a large additional sum 
charged for profits on the increased price by the various dealers 
through whose hands the produce poroa: otone dollar of this 
large tax reached the Treasury. I favor saving this heavy sum 
to the taxpayer who consumes binding-twine. 

Then, again, at anearly day we will consider another tariff bill, 
To admit free of duty ging for cotton, machinery for man- 
ufacturing bagging, cotton-ties, and cotton gins.” The time is 
ripe for some mitigation of the burdens of cotton-growers. This 
bill. if made a law will help the farmers of the Southern country 
in their fight against trusts and monopolies. The McKinley 
tariff law encourages and fosters trusts, as all protective laws in- 
evitably do. This bill shall also have my earnest support. Then 
also will follow the bill to place tin on the free list, which I also 
favor, and trust will become a law. 

The e of these four bills by this Congress will bring 
some relief to the people. But above the mere relief given their 

into laws makes breaches in the strong wall of protec- 
tion built up by the McKinley act and the protective system 
under which the country is burdened. These bills are only the 
forerunners of others which are to follow. The curse of this 
country, Mr. Chairman, is the worse than war tariff under which 
we live. Toit more of our trouble in the way of our paralysis 
of hard times is to be charged than all other laws on our statute 
books combined. The establishment and maintenance by arms 
of carpetbag governments in the South by the Republican party 
for years, by which our people there were robbed and plundered 
by its emissaries and apostles was a crime. The destruction of 
State governmentsand the disbanding of Legislaturesof sovereign 
States of the Union lawfully assembled by armed soldiers with 
fixed bayonets in time of profound peace was a crime. $ 

Theimpeachment of Andrew Johnson for partisan and political 
purposes was a crime. The Congressional edict which changed 
the terms of the contract with the holders of our bonds by which 
they were made payable in coin was a crime. The demonetiza- 
tion of silver in 1873 was a crime. The theft of the Presidency 
in 1876 was a crime. The foul and corrupt purchase of the Pres- 
idency at the polls with manufacturers’ money in 1888 was acrime. 
The Fifty-first Congress in its flagrant violations of the hon- 
ored precedents of a century, in stealing the seats of members in 
this House, its wicked attempt to pass the infamous force bill, 
and its reckless squandering of a billion dollars of the people’s 
money was a double crime. 

But, Mr. Chairman, far above all these crimes by that party 
towers in colossal magnitude the crime of all crimes of that 
party, the high protective tariff law it maintains. There are 
over four thousand articles taxed in the tariff law. It contains 
nearly that ssf crimes and misdemeanors. Some of thecrimes 
I have adverted to were local, touching only a portion of the 
ple; some were gross and monstrous; but they are as nothing when 
compared with the robber tariff of to-day. It robs the sleeping 
infant in its cradle, the youth while at play and in school, those 
that are of mature years, and all in old age. It robs you when 
awake and when asleep, when alive, and even after the tomb is 
entered. Like death itself it has all hours and all seasons. Its 
friends say it is a blessing. They say it helps the manufacturer 
to geta high price for his goods; that it helps the laborer who 
maces these goods in the factory to gethigher wages for his toil. 
Then, after doing both these things, that it gives these goods thus 
manufactured at higher prices, by labor at higher wages, to 
the consumer at cheaper prices. 

The Republican party boasts that it is the peculiar friend of the 
manufacturer; that it strives to foster and build up manufacto- 
ries; that the Democratic party is their enemy and seeks to pull 
them down and destroy them. But, Mr. Chairman, ask the Re- 
publican,“ Do youmaintain your high protective tariff law in order 
to help the manufacturers get high prices for his goods?” He an- 
swers promptly, No, it is to enable the consumer to buy goods 
cheaper.” The Republican party will have the country believe— 
at least such . will follow their course of reasoning— 
that the lobby of this Capitol is filled at every session of Con- 
gress by manufacturers who come and spend their time, money, 
and energies to get protective laws like the McKinley bill passed 
sn that they can sell their goods more cheaply to the people. 
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They tell us that the Democratic party is their enemy because it 
opposes the cages | law and refuses to give the manufacturers 
high protective tariff duties. But, sir, if the McKinley act and 
high protective duties are to cheapen the manufacturer’s goods 
and give him less money therefor, then he is the injured part; 
by the Republicans, and the Democrats are his true 5 it 
the Democratic policy is to keep manufactured goods high in 

rice, it is that party which the manufacturer should sustain by 

is vote and money. And they would do it. How many manu- 
facturers came down here to lobby against the McKinley bill? 
Will some Republican stand up and answer ? 

It is most remarkable that the Republican party maintains 
that it is the friend of the manufacturers, and is always strug- 
gling to increase tariff taxation, which they say will reduce the 
price of manufactured goods to the consumer. They point you 
to the fact that goods are cheaper than ever before, and have 
grown sounder a n tariff and as a result thereof. If this 
be true the Republicans have injured the manufacturers by put- 
ting down their goods in price, and the wicked Democrats in vot- 
ing against the high protective tariff law was the true friend of 
and was giving aid and comfort to the manufacturers. Most 
wonderful is it that these sharp, shrewd, able, and rich manufac- 
turers did not know all the time that the Dsmocrats were their 
best friends, and that the Republicans, while pretending to aid 
them, were only leading them down to death. 

Think of it, Mr. Chairman, how much money and time these 
misguided and bewildered people have foolishly spent in aiding 
their enemies, the Republican party, put down thats only true 
and real friends, the wicked Democrats. What a change the 
country would have experienced if for years all the contribu- 
tions of rich manufacturers to Republican campaign funds had 
been given to the Democrats. The Republicans would have 
failed in all these election contests and the Democrats would 
have been the victors. The policy of the Democratic party would 
have prevailed; manufacturers would not have been injured by 
the low prices for their goods, brought about by the protective 
laws, and consequently they would have been made richer and 
happier. I trust it is not too late to have these poor people open 
their eyes as to who are their true friends. As the scales Tall 
from their vision and the truth dawns upon them it is to be ex- 
peared that they will drain their pockets and coffers to aid the 

mocrats with a campaign fund. I imagine I can see them 
coming now, the two chief sinners, Andrew Carnegie and John 
Wanamaker, in front, with an innumerable army of followers, all 
up in arms and all eager to help the Democratic party to elect a 
President and Congress this year. 

But, Mr. Chairman, the serious question is, what is to become 
of the Republicans who have been misrepresenting the people 
and deceiving the manufacturers for these many years. I donot 
mean what is to become of them politically. That is easily an- 
swered. They will go down in dishonor and defeat. Worse than 
this and more seriousin the world to come, what is to become of 
those leaders and high priests of the Republican party who have 
been bearing false witness against their neighbors, the good 
Democrats, and who practiced such deception on the manufac- 
turers of the country? They said it was the Democratic party 
who wanted todestroy the manufacturers. That it was the Dem- 
ocratic pe that wanted to give the people cheap goods. That 
it was the Democratic party that was to pauperize labor. If the 
Republican party was to repent insackcloth and in ashes for a 
century, its leaders could never get forgiveness for the decep- 
tions it has practiced and the wrongs and injuries it hasinflicted 
upon the country. 

The simple truth, Mr. Chairman, is that a high protective tariff 
increases the price of goods to the consumer. If this tax or tariff 
is fixed at a rate which does not prohibit the importation of for- 
eign goods, then the importer who brings the goods into our 
country adds, in most cases, the tax or tariff to the cost thereof 
and thus increases the price to the consumer. In this case the 
Treasury of the United States gets the tax or duty thus impored. 
If on the other hand the tariff tax is so high on the imported 
goods as to prevent their importation into this country, then the 
American manufacturer of these goods adds to his price or the 
cost of manufacturing them a sum nearly equal to the rate of tax 
imposed, which sum goes into his pocket as bounty. The Gov- 
ernment gets no revenue in this case, though the consumer of 
the American goods pays the increased price, which goes alone 
to the manufacturer. If it be not true that the high protective 
tariff does increase the cost of goods to the consumer whether it 
be of the imported or homemade article, why is it, let mo ask, 
that in every solitary instance where the tariff has been taken 
off of goods and articles by Congress, such goods and articles 
have fallen in price and become cheaper to the people? 

I challenge my Republican friends here and now to point to 
one single instance in the entire history of our Government 
where taking the tariff tax off has served to increase the prica of 
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the article. It can not be done. On the other hand, I can cite 
innumerable instances in which the removal of the tariff tax from 
articles immediately cheapened them to our people. Most nota- 
bly is this shown by the removal of the tax on oo a few 

While the tariff was maintained upon it, its price to 
our ple was 83.50 cents per ounce. The tax was removed, and 
the people bought quinine at 70 cents per ounce. Again, the 
last Congress removed the tax from sugar, and forthwith the 
people bought sugar at 2 cents per pound cheaper by reason 
thereof. SoI might cite other instances, if it were necessary to 
do so, but this matter does not require further illustration. 

Mr. Chairman, I hear the leaders of that Lips boast on this 
floor that the country is rich and 2 concede that 
there is some prosperity in the land. Under their administra- 
‘tion for thirty years the rich have grown richer and the poor 


poorer. There has been an increase in wealth at money centers, 
where its ag; tion is found in the hands of afew. Statistics 
are exhibited showing such increase, but they are misleading as 


to the condition of the masses of the people. Whateverof pros- 
rity there is in the agricultural districts and regions remote 
money centers is there in spite of the tariff laws. But for 
the high protective tariff our people, the most favored of all the 
world, would have been the richest, the most contented, pros- 
rous,and happy of earth. We have a Government the best 
its design, the grandest and noblest in its conception, that 
mortals ever knew. Thomas Jefferson, the father of Democracy, 
planned it, and laid its foundation. He taught that the people 
were to be left alone to govern themselves. He did not believe 
in taxing you for my benefit, but ht the doctrine of equal 
and exact justice to all men, with spec rivileges to none. 

This great apostle of Democracy and of om, in his first in- 
au address, after describing in his own basis wee style the 
conditions of our country and its hopes, and felicitously in detail 
its chief blessings, asks with all these, what more is necessary to 
make usa happy and prosperous people. In other word,she asks 
whatis democratic government? I give you his wordsin answer 
to the question. is answer I commend to all Jeffersonian 
Democrats who are inclined to-day to depart from the time- 
honored, well-beaten, and clearly marked path of simple govern- 
ment. He says: 

7 w 
w.. injuring ong another, Dut shall leave them other- 
wise free to iy ene their own pursuits of industry and improvement, and 
shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned. 

This he says is the sum of good government, and is necessary 
to close the circle of our felicities.” True Democracy means a 
chance in life for every man and a knowledge on his that he 

s that chance. Jefferson never believed, nor Democ- 
racy ever taught, that the people should ever look to the Gov- 
ernment for support. Democrats insist that the people shall be 
set free. They demand that there shall be no governmental in- 
terference with the citizen. They wantno paternal government. 
They want the people to have better facilities for interchang- 
ing their productions, better means of acquiring wealth, and 
fewer taxes to absorbit. Above all, they demand tariff reform, 
earnest and radical, and then they demand that the Govern- 
ment shall keep its hand out of their business. 

Mr. Chairman, after this tariff reform, and after placing the 
necessaries of life on the free list as far as possible, as a means 
of raising revenue I strongly favor a tax upon incomes. I shall 
not take much time now in discussing this question and adyo- 
eating the measure. I introduced-a bill early in this session 
which embodies fully the idea entertained by me in this matter. 
That bill is now pend before the Committee of Ways and 
Means of the House, and I trust at an early day it will be reported 
and receive consideration at our hands. I shall then discuss it 
fully. A tax upon incomes, it seems to me, is fair and just. Its 
exaction will fall only upon those who are able to meet it. Such 
a tax will be a measure of relief to the consumers of the country 
and will lighten the burden of labor. 

Mr. Chairman, this Congress may not pass an income-tax law, 
asthe Senate is Republican. Nevertheless, I believe it is the duty 
of this House to pass it. So it has been given out that no relief 
for the peo le can be had from the onerous burdens of tariff tax- 
ation. Still, we should pass relief measures and send them to 
that body. Let us, as the immediate representatives of the peo- 

le, help them as far as we can under the Constitution. Let us 

o our duty, and again appeal to the country, and continue the 
fight for tariff reform and other Democratic measures of relief, 
until the poopie are thoroughly aroused and the Republican 
party is hurled from place in all the departments of the Govern- 
ment. Then, with the Dəmocratic pony restored to porer 
trade will be unfettered, commerce will be set free, the burden 
of taxation will rest lightly upon the country, and a new era of 
prosperity will dawn upon our land, such as we have not known 
since the close of the late unhappy war. 


[Mr. MOORE withholds his remarks for revision. 
pendix.] 


Mr. WALKER. Mr. Chairman, I think thesupposition of the 
5 who has just taken his seat [Mr. MOORE] the idea of 
ngland putting a tariff upon our cotton, is about as far removed 
from a possible, practical illustration as anything concerning the 
tariff as could well be. I can conceive of no economic action that 
could ibly be taken by England that would be more unwise 
than for her to adopt a protective system along the whole 
line;” just as I can conceive of no more unwise action for this 
sann than to adopt a free-trade system along the whole 
ine. 

Sen MOORE. The colonies of England raise cotton, you must 

mit. 
Mr. WALKER. Every one of England’s colonies has a peo: 
ey 
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tective tariff against the mother country. They found 
could not develop their industries or their civilization without a 
protective tariff, and every one of them was compelled to adopt 
such a tariff as against England. Again, the gentleman from 
Texas speaks of labor and says that legislation can not do any- 
thing to adjust the compensation of labor. Let me say to him 
that the condition of labor and its compensation in this country 
and in England is governed and controlled and protected almost 
3 by legislation, either of the trades unions or of the stat- 
ute laws. 

The laborers have got far beyond the point of leaving them- 
selves unprotected by legislation—legislation of the same char- 
acter in essence and as effective as that which every one of us 
throws about the children of ourownfamily when we send them 
to schools, academies, and colleges, and give them all the other 
advantages that we are able to give them. None of usturn our 
children adrift to shift for themselves, asyou propose todo with 
American workmen. We protect them precisely as the trades 
unions protect the members of them who are laborers in this 
country, precisely as the tariff prot2cts the wage-earnersof this 
country as against the cheap laborer of other countries. 

While listening to the gentleman from Kentucky [Mr. BRECK- 
INRIDGE] I thought that by all means he ought to be congratu- 
lated upon delivering a speech of pure and unadulterated rhet- 
oric—absolutely nothing else—a fabric hung in the air and float- 
ing about like the mists of the clouds, touching no existing eco- 
nomic condition anywhere. Does the gentleman pretend to say 
to this House that the manufacturers of Great Britain do not 
feel the operation of the same law which he proclaimed as ap- 

lying to the manufacturers of this country? It isa well-known 

act that the manufacturers of England stand upon precisely the 
same plane, and have the same advantages with respect to every 
item which the gentleman enumerated as controlling and assist- 
ing the manufacturers of this country as the manufacturers of 
this country have. 

The British manufacturers enjoy immediately the advan 
of all the machinery which we invent as we do of theirs. The 
factories of that country produce man for man in every grade of 
mechanical and manufacturing industry precisely what we pro- 
duce here man for man. Every word which the gentleman ut- 
tered in regard to the advantages of the American manufacturer 
is true of the British manufacturer. Furthermore the cost of 
transporting goods from cP, ara to this country is no more than 
the transportation of goods between given points in this country 
40 miles apart. These things are notoriously true; and be- 
cause they are true the gentleman’s spe2ch goesfor naught. We 
stand on the same plane; and there is nothing to prevent the re- 
duction of the wages of our mechanics to the rate of es in 
angina and Germany and France, except the tariff—absolutely 
nothing. 

The protective tariff works for our mechanics in keeping up 
wages precisely as the rules of the trades-unions work for the 
mechanics when they declare that wages shall not be reduced be- 
yonda given standard, or if there be a reduction they will strike 
and leave the factories vacant. 

If we could settle this question by rhetoric—if rhetoric would 
avail to run our factories—then I admit the Democratic side of 
this House could run all those factories against the world, and 
we would need no protective tariff. 

Mr. JOSEPH D. TAYLOR. Mr. Chairman, I wish to call the 
attention of the House to the fact that great men differ. This 
historie fact is a matter of some consequence sometimes, espa- 
cially upon the tariff, as some gentleman remarks. The gentle- 
man from Iowa [Mr. BUTLER] and the gentleman from Keatucky 
[Mr. BRECKINRIDGE] have stated here that we can not grow in 
this country the kinds of wool which we need in our manufac- 


tures. 

Prof. William Draper Lewis, of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, a very highly educated gentleman, has written a book, 
two volumes, on wool and sheep husbandry, in which he says 
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that we can produce in this country the best wool grown in the 
world; that no country beneath the circle of the sun can produce 
any better wool than we can. He says that we have every va- 
eds jr soil which they have in Australia; that we have every 
variety of climate that they have in Australia; and that we have 
one great advantage over Australia, and that is our country is 
not subject to ra <a as Australia is. Here is an author and 
a scientific man who has published a work which now finds a 
ee ee libraries, in which he makes this broad declara- 

; and I think his knowledge on this subject is worth quite 
as muchas the gentlemen to whom I have referred. Prof. Lewis 
is fellow of the Wharton school of finance and economy of the 
University of Pennsylvania. . i 

Mr. Chairman, there is not a fiber of wool in any of the sam- 
ples in any of the custom-houses of this country the like of 
which we do not produce, You can ascertain fact by in- 

uiring at the Treasury Department. For nearly three years 
9 Rusk has been investigating this matter, and he gives 
it as his opinion that we are now producing or can produce in 
this country the bast wool grown anywhere in the world. 

Prof. Moultrie, of the ois University, a man noted for his 
agricultural uirements and for his in that depart- 
ment, has also written a book, which has been read by many 
me of this House; and he takes the same position—that 
we can produce in this country all grades and qualities of wool. 

Bischoff, the great an gow writer on wool, says that in 1775 
there was not a fine-wool sheep in the world outside of Spain. 
Wool is a matter of cultivation, a matter of intelligent, pains- 
taking cultivation. The breeds of sheep which the had in 

were first carried to France, Germany and Hosiana and 
finally taken to all parts of the world. Wherever these sheep 
anton ieee n best Rin ap wool, We ee 
coun e q of wool, ool-g: 
is a matter of dende care and culture. 

We have every variety of soil that is needed, we have every 
variety of climate, we have all the atmospheric advantages that 
are enjoyed anywhere else in the world for the carrying on of 
this industry. Therefore I have no kind of sympathy for this 
idea that land or Spain or Portugal or Australia or any other 
country can do anything that we can not do here in America in 
our own country and under our own flag. [Applause.] 

Mr. addressed the Chair. 

Mr. MCMILLIN, T hope the gentleman will withhold his re- 
marks mae ee ews ence h has been read. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Very 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Upon the articles enumerated in paragraph 393, the duties fixed therein at 
30 per cent ad valorem shall be reduced to 25 per cent ad valorem; the duties 
CCT to 30 per cent ad valorem; 
and the d fixed at 40 per cent ad valorem shall be reduced pew pee oana 
ad valorem; and no duties per ot Der ene yen see DP posed 
upon the articles enumerated in said paragraph. 


uage of my friend 
ea spe gush- 
und. [Laughter.] Indeed, it the 


But the gentleman’s remarks to-day reminded me forcibly of 
a story which isrelated of a transaction that occurred during the 
war. At the time when Mr. Lincoln and Mr. Seward on the 
one side, and Alexander Stephens and Mr. Toombs of Georgia 
on the other, met down at ton Roads for the purpose of 
endeavoring to make 1 r. Stephens, who was a slim 
man, on account of his health came in witha half dozen coats 
or outside wraps of some kind, and in that condition he was a 
pretty large-sized looking man. But he took off one coat after 
another and peoia himself as 2 would an onion, and finally 
when he got down to the apparel in which he desired to appear 
Mr. Lincoln turned to Mr. Seward and said: Seward, di xen 
notice Stephens?” Seward replied: “Yes; what of him?” Mr. 
Lincoln said: That was the smallest ear for the largest shuck 
that I ever saw in all my life.” [Laughter.] 

Now, I have to say of the eloquent speech of my friend that, un- 
less I am entirely unable to comprehend him, it was just about the 
smallest ear of argument for the largest shuck of fervid declama- 
tion that I have ever had the pleasureof listening to. Why, he 
states in the first place that the workingman in this country does 
not wear clothes that would hold a respectable patch. Let me 
say to him, with all respect to my friend from Kentucky, for 
whom I have the highest esteem, that this statement has not 
strength enough in it to hold the smallest conceivable patch of 
correctness that ever entered into the mind of man. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, ifthe time ever existed in the history of 
this country when the laboring man wore good clothing it is the 
present time. If there is a country on the face of globe 
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where the workingman to-day dresses well, dresses respectably, 
dresses comfortably, so that he can walk on Sunday to church 
loo! not so handsome and i perhaps as my distin- 


guished friend from Kentucky, but loo respectable and com- 
fortable, wearing comfortable clothing, it is this land of ours 
which God has so blessed and of which we should be proud rather 
than berate the blessings which have been bestowed both by 
Providence and our own efforts. 

Now, my friend stated that Providence has so distributed the 
productions of climates that the different kinds of wool—that 
is the substance of his statement—were produced in different 
countries, and that we need to have foreign wools simply tosup- 
plement our own. Has my friend given fair and full credit to 
the Vermont breed of sheep? Have they not had something to 
do with this matter? Have not these merino sheep gone to 
almost every climate on the face of the globe? Do they not go 
to Australia and New Zealand to improve the flocks there? Has 
not our country sent abroad more sheep to improve the breed 
of the sheep of the world than any 75 7 country has done? 
Why, it was only about thirty years ago that the fleece in this 
country averaged in weight only 1.85 pounds. To-day it vegne 
6.6 pounds. But if the gentleman’s propositions are correct, if it 
were absolutely true that the wools imported are only supple- 
mental to our own—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana. I ask unanimous consent that the 
gentleman have five minutes longer. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. I say, if the wools imported into this coun- 
try could not be raised here, and were only supplementary to our 
own, what would we do? The Republican party would put it on 
the free list just as it has put tea and coffee on the freo list, and 
other articles which we can not produce in this country. Here 
is the issue between you and us. We put on the free list what 
we can not produce, because since we can not produce it we 
can protect nobody here by im a duty upon it, whereas 
you put on the free list that which we can produce, and tax that 
which we can not 8 

The statement that the foreign importations of wool are only 
supplementary to our own is not correct. Australia, New Zea- 
land, the Argentine Republic, Spain, and Asia Minor, where 
sheep areabundantly raised, iia eee, latitude on the globe. 
They can raise every quality of wool, and if we allow their wools 
to come into our market without duty, they will bring here every 
grade of wool which we produce and drive our wool-growers out 
of our own market, because, on account of their cheap lands and 
cheap labor, they can produce wool at less cost than we can. It 
5 simply 2 question whether we shall raise sheep in this coun- 

or no 

es, they can produce every kind of wool on the globe; and if 
the proposition which my friend states were true, that we can 
not produce their wool, they can produce ours; and if they are 
allowed to import it without duty they will destroy that great 
industry of our farmers. They can produce every grade of wool 
that we can. ir importations will not be supp. tary to 
ours. We shall have nothing to supplement. 

A MEMBER. Every grade. 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Every grade. Why, I understand that the 
president of the Wool-Growers’ Association stated before the 
Committee on Ways and Means in the last Congress that Texas 
had 5,000,000 of sheep, that 95 per centof them produced merino 
wool, and that if wool were puton the free list every one of them 
would go the spree are sa I believe it is true, and that fact is 
sus by history. e increased the number of sheep under 
protection until 1883 to 50,000,000. In 1883 we reduced the duty 
on wool, and from 1883 to the McKinley enactment of the tariff we 
lost nearly 9,000,000 of sheep; butsince the McKinley bill passed 
“ F Stee 

r. M > e Treasury statistics say you have lost 
since the McKinley bill was i fe 

Mr. MILLIKEN. Oh, no. I would like to have my friend cor- 
rect me if he upderstood how to do it; but the trouble is he does 
not know how, and therefore he can not tell me. 

Mr. MCKINNEY. ‘The statistician of the 33 in his fig- 
ures shows that there were a million sheep less last year than 


the year previous. 

r. . The statistics show that since the McKin- 
ley bill was passed the number of sheep in this country has in- 
creased 1,500,000, That is my statement, and I do not think the 
gentleman will attempt to contradict it when he shall have taken 
the trouble to inform himself. 

But my friend from Kentucky deplores the duty on wool be- 
cause he thinks if causes adulterations, Why should we not re- 
peal all duties because they cause smuggling? Why not re 
all taxes because some people lie about their property? y 
not repeal the laws securing people in their possessions because 
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somebody steals? Why not re all laws because laws are vio- 
lated, and without law we would have no infringements of law? 
His argument is a plea for anarchy. 

It has been shown beyond dispute that we have less adultera- 
tions of woolens than free-trade England by 3 to 1; that we have 
a smaller importation of adulterants of woolens than ever before. 
And the argument of the gentleman is, that if we let into our 
country, free of duty, the shoddy and shoddy-adulterated goods 
of Europe we shall purify the product which our consumers use. 
This proposition is so potently absurd that the gentleman can 
not conceal its character with all the beautiful legerdemain of 
eloquent phrase and fervency of manner which he so skillfully 
uses as a gilded frame to a very poor picture. 

The truth is that we can produce every grade of wool that can 
be produced on the globe which it is desirable to have. Give 
our wool-growers a fair chance. In a few years they will cover 
our hills and valleys with flocks which will be superior to any flocks 
on the globe. The difference between the gentleman and his 
party and me and my party is that we believe in American genius, 
American capabilities, the final triumph of American industries 
and efforts of American labor in every avocation of life. 

The Democratic party believe that we should be subservient 
to foreign manufacturers and farmers. Their idol is the importer; 
ours is the American producer. They believe that we have not 
yet established our independence. We believe that we have, 
and if we have not we can do it, and if protection prevails we 
will do it absolutely, 

The wool-grower knows what his interests are, and he is not 
here to favor this bill. No glitter of rhetoric can convince him 
that he will be benefited by taking $27,000,000 duty from wool. 
He has sean his flocks grow under a protective tariff, and seen 
them decrease under a low tariff, and gid your propositions at 

our will with the shining phrases of rhetoric, yet he will tum- 

e down your sham house of glittering tinsel with the impreg- 
nable ae 23 list. PE pele oes 

Mr. ALLEN, . Chairman, my purpose to enter 
into a discussion of the measure under consideration. I simply 
take the floor to make a suggestion to my friend, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Burrows]. In his speech on the pending 
bill a few days ago he resorted to the old and oft-repeated Re- 

ublican programme of trying to scare the country with the ery 

t the rats are in favor of absolute free trade. When- 
ever we attempt to relieve the le from any of the unneces- 
sary burdens imposed on them Republican policy of tax- 
ation, it makes no difference how small the relief is, the Repub- 
licans begin to cry, Free trade!” Now, the matter to which I 
wish to call the attention of the gentleman from Michigan is a 
fair illustration of the way they manufacture their 2 on 
which they hope to convict us of favoring absolute free e. 

The gentleman in the speech referred to introduces short ex- 
tracts from the es of two or three prominent Democrats 
to satisfy the country that our party is a free-trade party, and 
one of these extracts he takes from the speech made by our 
former colleague, the late Hon. S. S. Cox, of New York, on the 
Mills bill in the Fiftieth Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I am sure those gentlemen here whose good 
fortune it was to hear that speech will remember it. Mr. Cox 
never failed to interest and delight the House when he spoke on 
any subject. His wonderful fund of useful information, his 
scholarly learning, his brilliant wit and bumor and pleasing de- 
livery made him always interesting and instructive; but his 
speech from which the gentleman made the quotation I thought 
was one of his best, and one of the best speeches I ever listened 
to on this floor. 

Iam surprised that the gentleman from Michigan should have 
forgotten that speech and the full context and connection in 
which he used the sentence quoted by the gentleman the other 
day. I must assume that he did not remember how that sen- 
tence came into the speech. He would certainly not be so un- 
fair as to KORDI O t to give a meaning to our lamented 
friend's remarks t the full context did not warrant, and one 
that was popudiated by him in the very same debate when he 
was here to define his own position. I now read the sentence 
quoted by the gentleman from Mr. Cox’s speech: 

Ec 

e 
fhe hearts f honest men to clear the way Tor British Gobden free wade. 2 

He takes only this much of Mr. Cox’s speech to show that the 
Democratic party is for free trade. Now, I desire to refresh his 
memory as to the connection in which Mr. Cox said that. 

Mr. BURROWS. Idonot need to have my memory refreshed. 
It was a very pleasant story he got off, and I will be glad to have 
the gentlemen 5 t it. 1 at it then, and we will all 
la at it now, although it is a little old. 

ALLEN, I want you to put it in your speech, so thatevery- 


gentleman’s sense of fairness and justice is such that he would 
not do Mr. Cox an injustice. So I insist that he will incorpor- 
ate it into his remarks before the permanent RECORD is made 
up, so that when he attempts to make capital out of what Mr. 
pean let those who read it see if there is any capital in it for 


I read from the speech of Mr. Cox, beginning where he began 
on the gentleman from Michigan and closing with the sentence 
quoted by the gentleman from Michigan: 

I listened with rapturous t to the murmurous river of breath which 
flowed so sweetly from the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. BURROWS]. Lam 


n 
A Here he is. 


Mr. Cox. I am happy to see his r He made a gallant plea for 
American industry, capital, and labor nst the whole world. That is the 
title of his pamphlet. It is a superb orchestra for a grand 5 glen His quiet 
style, his polished and musical tone enraptured his side of the House, 
but it did not listen to his speech as I did. It has not read it since, as I have, 
between the lines. ; 

It convinced me of the futilities of placing shackles u freedom. It con- 

home when ome, would be still 


aud Means was but a little thing, and, as he hinted, miscellaneously 


inthe dark. [Laughter. 

The gentleman from never intended, as I judge by his conclu- 
sion—and I hope the bear with me until I reach it—to give forth 
the impression that we should be restricted in our mark: and abun- 


the usion 

crept in on his natural oratory, lo! like Silas Wegg, he into 

. [Laughter.] As a devoted friend of freedom he could not conclude 

eloquent s h without something ostensibly in favor of freedom. 

eee Maen an invocation it was when he quoted the free-trade porty 

of Charles 112 him for it; 50 Republican eap- 

plaud him, without kno the covert and exquisite satire of his perform- 
ance. 

The gentleman saw in the limited relief of this bill “untoward circum- 
stances to retard the South in her material pro; He rallied the South, 
and bid “her march forth unimpeded to a splendid industrial future.” Ris- 
ing to a splendid climax he sounded the advance for the South. rejoiced 


illumined with the light of blazing 
w with the break of a new day! 311 
th one grand, magnificent bound he 1 upon his 


And then, 
phon and rides the winged steed of his imperial fancy. 
“Aid the da tongue and pen; 
. 
Aid it, fer th hour is pe, 
And our earnest not slacken into play.” 


‘Then he calls on the “ men of thought and the men of action“ on every side 
to “clear the way.“ What way? The way which the muse of Mackay 
out; the very which Cobden had blazed out. ‘‘Clear the „So that 
“when the stn reach the zenith of that glorious day” of free 
trade, “the North and the South, cemented in the indissoluble bonds of com- 
e er fraternal unity,” will march together for “grander industrial 

jump) 

What a splendid burst of free-trade eloquence is this! Like the palm of 
Zealand, when it puts forth its flower, its sheaf bursts with a report that 
echoes the forest like thunder! Even so, thro’ the lumber re- 
gions of mich pie 3 a Cobden Rob N ligh up . —— re- 
cesses and give cheer e lumberman as he thro W. priva- 

Not satisfied with his the — 


tions. geni summons 
the post ot the Cobden Club, the of Cobden, companion of Eben- 
ezer Elliott, the coworker with John t, the colaborer with Sir Robert 
Peel, who sang the song of the cheap loaf, free „and a regenera’ 


I never dreamed till I heard my friend give forth his trumpet-sound for 
free trade how ennobling was the cause! CCT 
adopted the words without meaning. But I will not believe it of so intelli- 
gent, cultivated, and liberal a member as the accomplished gentleman. 

It reminded me ofa story. May I relieve the discussion by its relation? 


Several Goon! (Laughter. 

Mr. Cox. It is about a boy down in ho desired to join the Baptist 
Church and be immersed. Perhaps the Baptist who fill yonder 
1 the circumstance. hter.) The boy was named 

im. is called to give in his ore the deacons. They desire 


experience be: 
to know how he proren: He told them: “I dreamed tha 
ladder and Jacob a- with the 
; then another 
OWN, sa; x b on;' and I clomb on, 
and I clomb on, till I got to the last der. Denti hear the voice 
of de angels out of the crystal gates, saying, “Climb on!* and I say, Good 
Lord, I can’t climb no mo,“ Den a voice ring out and say, Jump, Jim; 
3 an’ dis chile got the damndest fall since de fall ot 2 
Long continued ter.] 

Was this invocation to free trade limited to my distinguished friend from 
Michigan? ics means. Other gentlemen hearing him, arose. They also 
cried out to the dawn!—the same old dawn! But we gentlemen on this 
side of the House are content simply with areform which relieves 
cent out of the 47 burden, and for purposes of business to 
mulationsin the Treasury of the moneys of the people. 
at ht, much less a dawn. 

Now pose, Mr. Chairman, to si 

his brethren who 


us of 7 per 
vent the accu- 


reform is hardly 


ize this conversion of friend 
ve echoed this song of the dawn of 
be harsh toward them. i would like 
will have his troubles by th The da * — 
ve e Way. wn ma paper 
inden with tak to be asetal LA a cl A 

consummation of this debate we only have 
gentlemen on the other side join in this invocation to paper ana and to 
the hearts of honest men to clear the way for British. en free 


body can understand how he came to say it. I know that the! Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Michigan can improve his 
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speech very much by making a more liberal quotation from this 
speech than I have done, but I submit, if he wishes to be fair, if 
he wishes to do justice to the dead if not the living, he should 
put this portion into his speech that it can be seen in what con- 
nection our late colleague Mr. Cox advocated free trade. 


During the same debate Mr. Cox replied to an effort on the 
part of the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR] to make 
some capital out of the same sentence quoted by the gentleman 
from Michigan the other day, and here is what Mr. Cox said 
about it himself. I commend it to gentlemen who garble other 
speeches, and I commend it to the geutleman from Michigan and 
ask him if he is willing, after reading it, to let his remarks stand 
without modification or explanation. read from Mr. Cox’s re- 
ply to Mr. TAYLOR: 


My friend from Ohio [Mr. Ezra B. TAYLOR] prints in the RECORD this 
morning a little extract from this same speech. It is also torn from its con- 
text. It reads as if I were committed and the members on this side were 
committed to the Cobden-Club system of British free e. Everyone here 
must know the associate sentences where the remark occurs. The sentence 
was ar ma by the gentleman from my remarks made in a playful, ironical 


way, r quoting some Cobden free-trade British poetry inadvertently used 
by the gentleman from Mi: [Mr. BURROWS]. 
1 pose in this instance also to restore the context so as to show that in 


2 I contended that in pro by the pending bill to reduce the 

— 4 <per cent we were not moving on to anything like free trade, or 
any free e at all, whether Cobden, or British, or otherwise. The gentle- 
man from Mi would have been in the attitude of proposing free trade, 
had he known where the power came from, and what was its meaning and 
inspiration. His quotation was an invocation to absolute free trade accord- 
ing to the British method, and was unwittingly adopted and cheered by the 
Republican gentlemen. 


* * +$ * s * * 

It was this last paragraph that the gentleman from Ohio, usually so just 
and fair in debate, so ruthlessly and dislocated. Gentlemen should 
not wrest from their context any remarks on such acontroverted issue so as 
to distort their m . When they do, they give them a meaning not in- 
tended. Is this fair debate? 

I leave out the context inserted by Mr. Cox, because I have 
given it more fully before. Now, Mr. Chairman, this is a speci- 
men of the way the Republicans manufacture testimony against 
Democrats. I putit to the gentleman and toall fair-minded men: 
Has he dealt fairly with the speech of our dead friend and 
brother? and is he dealing fairly with the Democratic party and 
the country? and will he not correct this wrong by incorporat- 
ing into the permanent RECORD the full connection in which Mr. 
Cox used the sentence 9 0 now that his memory is refreshed 
as to the connection? I hope he will, but we will see. 

During the reading of the extract from Mr. Cox’s speech Mr. 
ALLEN’S time orpoa, and the following occurred: 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. BURROWS. Mr. Chairman, it be some relief to have 
some of the wit of the dead gentleman from New York instead 
of the wit of the li gentleman from Mississippi. 

Mr. ALLEN. I believe that the gentleman enjoyed this very 
much at the time, and as I like him, I wanted to see him enjoy 


5 Nr. BURROW: ert always did. 


ae was no objection, and the time of Mr. ALLEN was ex- 
tended. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. Mr. Chairman, before we 
pass from this paragra h I wish to ask the gentleman from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. MCMILLIN] with reference to the last part of it. I 
find in the latter part of the paragraph these words: ‘‘And no 
duties per pound or per square yard shall be imposed upon the 
articles enumerated in said paragraph.” I do not see those words 
in the other paragraphs, and yet they all deal with articles 
which pay specific duties either per pound or per square yard. 
What is the reason for inserting these words in this paragraph 
and not in the others? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. It was the object to exclude the idea that 
any taxes were carried by this bill upon any of the articles em- 
braced in this section except those here imposed. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I supposed that was the 
object; but is not that the idea as to the other paragraphs also? 

Me. MoMILLIN. It is. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New hides Yet you do not use these 
words in the other paragraphs. Now, why should they be omit- 
3 from the other paragraphs if it is necessary to insert them 

ere? 

Mr. MCMILLIN. We were of the opinion that the idea was 
conveyed sufficiently in this paragraph to indicate that such was 
the idea in the other paragraphs; but if the gentleman has any 
doubt about that the uage can be corrected. 

Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. I think the whole point is 
covered by the words and no others” near the top of the page. 
It is simply a question whether this bill, if it passes, shall pass 
in proper form as to its language or nov. It is a question which 
has no reference to the value, or lack of value, of the measure. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Upon the articles enumerated in paragraph 304, the duties shall be 35 per 
cent ad valorem. 


Upon the articles enumerated in paragraphs 395 and 398, the duties shall be 
40 per cent ad valorem. 
pon the articles enumerated in paragraphs 396 and 397, the duties shall be 
45 per 2 — ad 8 tan as 
pon the articles enumera: paragraphs 399, down to and includin; 
paragraph 408, the duty shall be 30 per cent a valorem. : 
And all imported articles enumerated, described, and provided for in said 
paragraphs, respectively, which may be in public store or in warehouse on 
the said Ist day of January, 1893, shall be subjected to thesame duties when 
withdrawn for consumption, and no others, as if said articles had been im- 
ported on or after said Ist day of January; and only the ad valorem duties 
as herein provided shall thereafter be levied, collected, and paid upon the 
articles mentioned in said paragraphs. 


Mr. DOAN. Mr. Chairman, I desire to offer the amendment 
which I send to the desk. 
The amendment was read in part, as follows: 


Strik t all after th -~ 55 
7 Spat Nh — tae 255 word ‘‘wool,” on the tenth line of the first page, 
“Sec. 2. That on and after the Ist day of January, 1893, the articles enum- 
erated, described, and provided for in the paragraphs hereinafter named, of 
An act 8 8 1850 Sare 8 im e for other 
OV. rt, 
8 provided and no cee ; that is 9 say——" 3 
Mr. MCMILLIN (interposing). Mr. Chairman, if I understand 
it correctly, that amendment is intended to apply to a paragraph 
that has been already passed. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Chair sustains the point of order. 
Mr. BUCHANAN of New Jersey. This is a substitute for the 


section. We had a right to go on and perfect the section be- 
fere offering a substitute. 
Mr. DOAN. Yes; this is a substitute for the entire section. 


The CHAIRMAN. The rule requires the consideration of 
bills in Committee of the Whole by paragraphs instead of by 
ee and the Chair has been disposing of them according to 

e rule. 

Mr. HENDERSON of Illinois. But a section may be perfected, 
Mr. Chairman, before a substitute for it is offered, and that is 
what we have been doing. 

The CHAIRMAN. The understanding of the Chair is that in 
considering appropriation or revenue bills in Committee of the 
Whole they are to be considered by paragraphs and not by sec- 
tions. The Chair sustains the point of order made by the gentle- 
man from Tennessee, The Clerk will read the next paragraph. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SEC. 3. That the articles mentioned in paragraph 390 of said act and like- 
wise all mungo, shoddies, garnetted or carded waste, or other waste uct, 
any of which is com wholly or in part of wool and which has teen im- 
proved or advanced beyond its original condition as waste the use of ma- 
chinery or the application of labor, or of both, shall, on and after the said 
Ist day of January, 1893, be subject to a duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. DINGLEY was recognized but yielded to Mr. BOUTELLE. 

Mr. BOUTELLE. Mr. Chairman, 1 move to strike out the 
last word. I wish to congratulate the House upon the success of 
the effort made yesterday on this side of the chamber to prevent 
the passage of this bill without giving a free course to the flow 
of oratory which has been so instructive and entertaining to us 
to-day, and which I have no doubt will be so cordially welcomed 
by the country at large. I think that our experience, as we have 
listened to the powerful arguments and stirring eloquence em- 
ployed in the discussion of this question, must demonstrate that 
those of us who sought to insist that this should continue to be 
‘a deliberative body“ were working in the real interest of the 
American people. |Laughter.] 

So far as I myself am concerned, and I think I may speak for 
some others, [am sure that I am more than repaid for the “ entire 
price of admission” by the affecting, pathetic, and inspiring epi- 
sode which we have witnessed here to-day of the return of alost 
sheep to the fold. [Laughter.] 

As the gentleman from Kentucky marched into the House and 
capitulated unconditionally to the new policy of tariff legislation, 
I was reminded of the old scriptural statement that there is more 
rejoicing in Heaven over the return of one lost lamb to the fold 
than over the ninety-nine that never went astray. [Laughter on 
the Democratic side.] 

Mr. Chairman, one of the great accomplishments of oratory is 
to adapt your remarks to your congregation. I endeavored to 
give aversion of Scripture which would be comprehended by 
gentlemen on the other side. I donot think, however, that any 
of you will fail to appreciate the application when I further con- 
gratulate the gentlemen at present in charge of the affairs of the 
Democratic party in this House upon the wisdom of the course 
which they have pursued with regard to the recalcitrant breth- 
ren. We are now two or three months advanced in the course 
of this session; and those of us who have been here in past Con- 
gresses have from time to time noticed with more or less of sad- 
ness the absence from the foreground of gentlemen who had 
heretofore been more conspicuous here. 

I have wondered sometimes what course would be pursued to 
bring the gentlemen back into the ranks—whether the Sergeant- 
at-Arms would be sent out after them or whether they would be 
wooed by gentle appeals from the dominant majority of their 


